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“Harper’s  Weekly”  Today 

It  m not  uncommon  for  nn  editor  to  place  before  the  eve*  of 
his  render*  explicit  information  respecting  the  character  and  aims 
of  his  journal.  In  the  early  days,  pronouncements  of  lofty  pur- 
poses, supplemented  by  solemn  pledges  of  ardent  devotion  to 
causes  involving  the  welfare  of  the  people,  constituted  the  rule. 
In  recent  years,  these  high-sounding  utterances  have  been  suj>- 
planted  by  plirases  implying  a greater  intimacy,  and  we  have  a 
surfeit  of  “frank  talks”  and  occasionally  “heart-to-heart  talks,” 
but  always  "talks,”  of  an  ap|>urrntly  ingenuous  nature,  disin- 
genuously designed  to  inculcate  in  the  reader's  mind  a sense  of 
syni]Mithetic  personal  relationship. 

We  regard  ail  such  practices  as  unworthy  professionally  ami 
unnecessary  in  fact.  A public  journal  requires  no  exposition. 
It  speaks  for  itself  in  every  issue.  Its  true  character  and  its  real 
purpose*  are  so  clearly  indicated  upon  every  page  that  deception 
is  itn|sH*«iblc.  If  it  have  convictions,  those  convictions  make 
themselves  manifest.  If  it  have  ideals,  the  constant  striving  to 
reach  a high  plane  of  thought  and  endeavor  affords  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  fact.  If  its  mainspring  be  conscience,  if  its  plat- 
form be  independence,  if  its  strength  Is?  courage,  if  its  atmosphere 
tie  high-mindrdness,  if  its  spirit  be  helpful  and  progressive,  lie 
who  runs  may  read  through  the  words  and  between  the  lines  those 
truths,  anil  attempted  armgation,  however  strident  or  sycophan- 
tic,  of  qualities  not  actually  |KW*awpd  is  wholly  unavailing. 

But  there  do  come  times  in  tl»e  life  of  a public  journal,  as  in  the 
life  of  an  individual,  when  it  is  fitting  to  indulge  in  retrospective 
reflections.  Such  an  occasion  is  reached  by  Harper’s  Wkkki.y 
Unlay,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  birth.  It  therefore  makes 
modest  celebration  and  recalls  to  its  readers,  through  the  rejiro- 
dur-tion  of  famous  pictures  and  the  reminiscences  of  former  editors 
and  artists,  some  of  its  more  ini|  sir  taut  achievements.  Fully 
told,  the  story  would  be  an  untarnished  record  of  the  noble  work 
of  noble  men,  initiated  by  Fletchkh  Harper,  begun  by  Henry 
Aloes  and  (ieokuk  William  Curtis  and  continued  by 
their  successors  with  the  fidelity  which  shines  through  their  pub- 
lished words  in  other  columns.  The  impremion,  graven  upon  the 
mind  by  these  narratives,  of  its  dominant.  characteristics  during 
this  half -century  is  that  of  ifidrjicndcnce  ami  a quality  of  courage 
which  ignores  unworthy  considerations.  The  members  of  1 
House  of  Harper  were  fully  cognizant  of  the  great  danger  ii* 
material  welfare  which  they  deliberately  encountered  hi  piloting 


the  Weekly  through  the  dark  period  of  the  Civil  War.  Even 
keener  was  their  appreciation  of  the  certainty  of  gn-at  financial 
loss,  if  not  indeed  disaster,  in  pursuing  the  course  tluit  was  pur- 
sued in  1884.  But  there  was  no  hesitation  or  wavering,  and,  as 
Mr.  Nkiso.n  recalls,  before  Mr.  Curtis  had  returned  from  tliat 
fateful  Republican  National  Convention,  the  policy  of  according 
Mr.  Cleveland  unqualified  support  was  adopted  unanimously,  in 
conformity,  of  course,  with  the  great  editor's  inclination  and 
deal®.  Incidentally,  within  the  week  billowing,  the  Mugwump 
party,  which  exercised  a decisive  influence  upon  the  ultinuitc 
result,  had  its  beginning  at.  a private  conference  of  patriotic 
citizens  theretofore  awuriated  with  the  Republican  party,  in  the 
bourn  of  Mr.  J.  Henry  Harper. 

In  the  twenty-three  years  tluit  have  elapsed  since  then,  the 
courageous  action  taken  in  1884  lias  never  bn  night  a pang  of 
regret  to  any  one  of  those  resolute  men,  who  then  Htani|x*d 
alisnlute  iiolitiral  independence  indelibly,  and  for  all  time,  let 
us  hope,  upon  the  creed  of  the  Journal  of  Civilization. 


There  now  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  President  Roosevelt 
authorized  the  views  put  forth  in  the  extraordinary  speech  made 
by  the  titular  bead  of  his  cabinet  at  the  dinner  of  t he  Pennsylvania 
Society  in  the  city  of  New  York;  and  that  he  used  the  Secretary 
of  State  as  a ballon  d'esmi,  to  fool  pul  sentiment  concerning 
the  momentous  question  whether  the  \u,«  rinui  people  would 
tolerate  a systematic  attempt  t<  tran>'"r>u  Mature  of  the 
Federal  government  by  means  of  jqdici  d ...  ••  c tior . If  Mr. 
Root  did  speak  for  the  Pmddi  i*  and  if  lie  on!  i.  i to  advocate 
the  gradual  introduction  of  etr.:  Izntioti,  ibrough  1 li**t 

or  strained  interpretations  of  »ur  I -I  i d Comtitut.on,  .^ii,'  !■  bn! 
by  a supreme  Federal  tribunal  jiach  fi-r  the  j>uqi.w,  j<.  .ini 
of  by  constitutional  amendments,  the  severity  «*f  the 

reprobation  expressed  in  the  article  which  v.  ted  last  \v<k 

from  the  North  American  Review  was  amply  Wn.  ■ . There 

were  those  who,  clinging  to  their  faith  in  the  good  ■ of 

the  President,  and  in  the  clear-sightedness  and  high-mm  i 
of  Secretary  Root,  were  loath  to  believe  that  either  of  them  < .mid 
have  projxwed  to  bring  about  changes  in  our  Federal  organic  k'* 
by  any  means  other  than  those  which  the  Constitution  itself 
provides.  At  first  siglit,  therefore,  they  were  disjoined  to  assume 
that  the  Secretary'*  suggestion*  wen*  academic  rather  than 
revo!uti<umry.  and  that  in  looking  forward  to  an  ultimate  effaec- 
inent  of  State  lines  he  took  for  granted  that  the  change  would 
be  effected  by  successive  constitutional  uiucndments,  or  by  a 
constitutional  convention  invested  with  plenary  powers,  neither 
of  which  emendatory  processes  really  lies  within  the  field  of 
practical  polities.  A careful  consideration  of  the  speech,  how- 
ever, and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  uttered,  has 
convinced  many,  if  not  most,  readers  that  Secretary  Root  did  not 
journey  from  Washington  to  New  York  to  propound  purely 
academic  ideas  or  emit  a counsel  of  political  perfection,  but  tluit 
he  was  deputed  to  find  out  whether  a typical  audience,  represent- 
ing the  next  to  the  target  State,  would  sanction  a proposal  to  use 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  convert  by  warped  decisions 
the  present  restricted  union  of  the  States  into  u unified  republic. 


The  more  one  reflects  upon  the  moral  significance  of  such  a pro- 
posal tjjc*  more  shocking  it  apiicars,  ami  the  more  astonished  one 


A-cretnry  Root  should  have  consent- 
■ •r  * obvious  implication  is  that  the 
i ••!■.  would  conceive  it  permissible  to 
iitghetff  Federal  tribunal,  not  men  be- 
id  nwotved  tf»  e.\|>ound  what  was  meant 
‘rititUMi,  but  men  willing 
law  in  pursuance  «»| 
more  than  one  ron- 


Ih-ci  unes  that  such  a man 
ed  to  be  its  sponsor. 
lYesident,  forgetful  of  fi 
nominate  to  seats 
lieved  to  be  rone  -u 
by  the  framers  i n!  u •>*<  of 
and  pledged  » trm  the  1* 
n precone  I i centra  'fine  ,t 
juncture  ! iruig  the  i him  * ! „ has  tjerti 

heard  ■ ..i  ■ 1 ’ i W 

ha  ••  mi  ■ n 1 

,i  tribunal  on  morrent'xw  national  ur  p.c ' * lh<  .hnryv 

was  level;* n at  llic  Federalists  during  their  twelve  yearn  •.?'  |e»w«  r. 
and,  come  thirty  year*  inter,  it  was  levelled  against  Andrew 
V vor  l«’i  re,  however,  was  such  an  accusation  based 
or,  anyth: .4  bid  -picion.  Never  before  did  a IVesident  or  u 
secrets >*',  , i v r,  |)ractically  avow,  by  unavo'dablo  implication, 
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a deliberate  intent  > commit  a flagrant  breach  of  duty,  and 
violate  a solemn  pmmu  n to  uphold  the  Constitution. 

The  apprehension  and  dismay  aroused  by  the  virtual  acknowl- 
edgment  of  a willingness  to  abuse  the  |Km-m  of  constitutional 
construction  confided  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  are 
not  the  only  recent  indications  that  the  tide  of  public  sentiment 
has  begun  to  turn  against  the  President.  The  weapon  of  ridicule 
* more  deadly  than  any  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  encountered 
at  San  .Tuan.  Ilia  prestige  would  shrivel  in  mi  hour  under  a 
douche  of  derision.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  day  will  be  over  when  he 
can  no  longer  porsuailc  any  considerable  section  of  the  American 
people  to  take  him  seriously.  The  total  collapse  of  his  silly 
attempt  to  revolutionize  by  personal  fiat  the  orthography 
hitherto  accepted  by  his  countrymen  excited  at  first  satisfaction, 
then  amusement,  and,  at  last,  contempt.  If  anybody  really 
read  the  voluminous  sfxx'ial  message  which  was  reported  verba- 
tim In  the  New  York  Evening  Poat , and  which  profaned  to  record 
the  innumerable  first-hand  observations  alleged  to  have  been 
made  in  the  apace  of  forty-eight  hours,  he  must  have  noted,  partly 
with  mirth  »nd  jwirtly  with  disgust,  the  strange  and  unsavory 
uses  to  which  Mr.  Hoohrvei.t'h  conception  of  Presidential  duty 
led  him  to  apply  the  Preshlcntial  nose.  The  notion  that  a 
iKittlc-ship  ami  an  armored  cruiser  were  needed  to  convey  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  the  Federal  Chief  Magistrate,  in  order  that  ho 

then*  might  make  a conscientious  employment  of  his  olfactories, 
has  provoked  considerable  hilarity.  Quite  as  much  diversion  as 
indignation  was  provoked,  also,  by  his  request  to  be  invested  with 
dictatorial  power  in  the  matter  of  punishing  and  dismissing 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  As  for  his  summary  discharge 
“without  honor”  of  three  companies  of  a negro  regiment,  the 
Senate  is  so  fur  from  considering  his  message  on  the  subject 
final  that  it  has  accepted  by  unanimous  consent  Senator 
Foraker’s  motion  to  direct,  instead  of  requesting,  the  appro- 
priate committee  to  investigate  the  affair.  Only  the  other  day, 
too,  ft  committee  of  the  Senate  dryly  l»ut  severely  censured  tin?  4 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  ami  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
suspending  on  their  own  authority  a lawr  of  Congress  governing 
the  allotment  of  four  million  acres  of  land  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
a proceeding  for  which,  of  course,  they  could  lie  impeached,  but 
which,  it  turns  out,  they  performed  in  accordance  with  a per- 
emptory order  of  the  President.  These  performances,  coupled 
with  the  fact  thut,  since  the  opening  of  the  present  session  of 
Congress,  the  Chief  Magistrate  seems  to  have  been  afflicted  with  a 
mania  for  sendin?  ,*vinl  messages,  has  left  onlookers  in  doubt 
whether  they  ought  »o  eve  or  grin  at  the  suggestion  that  Mr. 
knOBimr  is  suffering  fr*nn  an  acute  attack  of  megalomania. 

v.  ,•  htve  I.:  her  to  taken  for  granted  that  representative  men  at 
.South  v.  1 Is-  pru'  i ,,-al|y  unanimous  in  op|tosing  any  tend- 

•y  i»-  obliterate  State  lines  by  increasing  the  {lowers  of  the 
I i,  r -eminent.  The  amumption  has  been  confirmed  re- 
cently by  many  newspapers  of  that  section.  Thus  the:  Atlanta 
b'  , iuil  would  evidently  challenge  the  Republican  party  to  a 
contest  on  the  distinct  issue  whether  the  people  of  the  country 
want  to  retain  the  Constitution  in  force  or  not;  whether  they  want 
this  Republic  to  continue  to  he  such  a one  as  its  designers  intended, 
or  whether  they  want  it  ultimately  to  drift  into  something  else, 
while  retaining  the  same  name.  The  Birmingham  (Alalwuna) 

.1  ge-Hemld  holds  that  it  remains  to  lie  proven  that  the  general 
government  would  be  more  effective  in  correcting  abuses  than 
the  States  have  been.  The  Columbia  (South  Carolina)  Sinle 
regards  as  fatal  the  drift  of  the  day  under  a Republican  regime, 
and  declares  that  the  only  course  of  safety  is  the  overthrow  of 
tlie  party  of  centralisation.  'Hie  New  Orleans  Time*- Democrat 
states  that  perhaps  nothing  so  audacious,  so  ilnngerous  to  the 
Republic,  as  the  drastic  transformation  of  the  Constitution  by 
judicial  construction  has  ever  before  been  even  suggested,  cer- 
tainly never  by  a man  of  the  official  station  of  Secretary  Root. 
Finally,  the  Baltimore  Sun  |ioiitla  out  that,  with  tlie  present  num- 
ber of  States,  no  amendment  to  the  Constitution  can  lie  ratified 
without  the  assent  of  some  of  the  Southern  States,  and  it  remarks 
dryly  that,  as  a rule,  these  States  are  not  so  enthusiastic  over 
centralization  as  Mr.  Root  is.  So  far,  so  good.  Now,  however, 
to  our  astonishment,  comes  Mr.  Di  Ahmonii,  a distinguished 
mernlier  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Missouri,  which, 
if  not  geographically  a Southern  State,  used  to  be  one  technically, 
lieing  a slave  State.  It  is  not  clear,  indeed,  why  his  demand  for 
a convention  to  amend  the  Constitution  should  have  been  put 
forth  in  the  House,  seeing  that  Congress  has  no  {lower  to  convoke 


such  a body,  except  upon  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of 
two  - thirds  of  tlie  Staten,  but  possibly  lie  thought  that  his  n*- 
marks.  uttered  in  thr  Federal  capital,  would  have  a wider  circu- 
lation than  if  they  had  been  addressed  to  a Suite  Legislature. 
What  amazes  us  is  the  changes  in  our  Federal  organic  law  which 
Mr.  Ue  Ahmonii  would  have  brought  about  by  n constitutional 
convention.  There  is,  of  course,  no  limit  to  what  a constitutional 
convention,  once  in  being,  could  propose,  but  the  adoption  of  its 
pro|KMula  would  require  ratification  by  the  legislatures  or  State 
conventions  of  three-fourths  of  the  States. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  each  of  the  changes  mooted  by 
Mr.  Dk  Akmono  would  find  advocates  in  such  a laxly,  but  it 
would  surprise  us  to  see  some  of  them  supported  by  spokesmen 
of  the  Southern  States.  We  would  not,  indeed,  deny  that  a 
great  deal  may  lie  said  for  Mr.  Dr  Ahviond’s  suggestions,  that  a 
constitutional  convention  should  propose  amendments  providing 
for  tlie  election  of  United  Stated  Senators  by  a direct  vote  of  the 
people — every  Southern  State  would  lx?  behind  him  there:  pro- 
viding, next,  that  the  President  and  Vice-President  shall  bo 
chosen  by  a direct  vote — the  office  of  Presidential  elector  has  long 
been  merely  perfunctory;  providing,  further,  that  the  Presidential 
term  shall  be  lengthened  to  six  years,  and  the  President  rendered 
ineligible  for  reelcctkm — with  an  eye  to  remit  experience,  ami 
looking  at  the  matter  by  and  large,  we  think  that  the  S>uth 
might  swallow'  that;  providing,  also,  that  the  beginning  of  tlie 
Presidential  term  shall  lie  so  altered  that  the  President  and  other 
{x-oplc  may  not  be  exposed  to  the  trying  weather  usually  expe- 
rienced in  Washington  on  the  4th  of  March— everybody  would 
like  that,  but  a constitutional  amendment  is  not  needed  for  the 
purpose;  and  providing,  lastly,  that  Congress,  like  every  other 
legislative  body  now  existing,  Rhall  convene  shortly  after  the 
election  of  its  members,  instead  of  normally  waiting  thirteen 
months — that,  also,  is  a change  which  would  commend  itself  to 
sensible  people  at  tlie  South  as  well  as  at  the  North,  but  lien*, 
again,  a constitutional  amendment  would  lie  superfluous. 

We  ourselves,  also,  should  heartily  favor  another  of  Mr.  Db 
Armonii’s  proposals,  namely,  that  a constitutional  convention 
should  frame  an  amendment  embedding  female  suffrage  in  our 
organic  law.  To  our  mind,  it  is  little  short  of  monstrous  that  our 
Federal  Constitution,  us  amended,  should  establish  negro  suffrage 
and  leave  women  disfranchised.  We  can  appreciate,  however, 
the  motives  for  opposition  to  such  an  amendment  on  tlie  part  of 
many  champions  of  State  rights,  themselves  favorable  to  woman 
suffrage,  who  object  to  any  further  interference  to  a State's  con- 
trol of  the  franchise  than  is  embodied  in  the  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Amendments.  But  how  much  would  lie  left  of  those 
State  rights  if  a constitutional  convention  should  sanction,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  States*  should  adopt,  Mr.  I)r  Ahmonii ’m  other 
l>rn|HK%als  that  Congress  shall  be  authorized  to  enact  a uniform 
marriage  and  divorce  law;  to  regulate  or  prohibit  the  liquor  traffic; 
and,  finally,  to  enact  a law  whereby  the  Federal  government,  under 
suitable  regulations,  might  insure  the  lives  of  American  citizens? 
If  these  successive  encroachments  were  brooked,  the  assumption 
of  Federal  ownership  of  railways  within  States,  as  well  as  inter- 
state, would  follow  as  a matter  of  course,  and  State  lines  would 
mmiii  become  traditional.  If  such  changes  can  be  mooted  by  a 
Democratic  representative  from  a State  which  formerly  was  a 
buttress  of  State  rights,  what  might  we  expect  to  hear  proposed 
in  a constitutional  convention  by  a Populist  or  a Socialist  7 It 
is  a wise  instinct  which  hitherto  has  withheld  the  American 
people— even  amid  the  storm  and  stress  of  civil  war — from  calling 
a convention  to  amend  the  Federal  Constitution.  Such  a con- 
vention would  have  plenary  powers  of  pro|xi«al,  and,  moreover, 
it  would  have  the  right  to  decide  whether  its  proposals  should  lie 
passed  upon  by  State  conventions  instead  of  by  legislatures. 
It  would  probably  be  easier  to  secure  ratification  of  revolutionary 
amendments  from  State  conventions  than  from  legislature,  yet 
we  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that,  under  any  circum- 
stances, the  more  drastic  of  the  changes  advocated  by  Mr.  Dr 
Ahmonii  would  receive  the  requisite  number  of  aments. 

The  President  seems  to  lie  in  a defiant  rmxxl  with  reference  to 
Senator  Fokahkk'h  proposal  to  have  Congress  investigate  the 
discharge  of  three  companies  of  the  Twenty-fifth  (negro)  Regi- 
nent  of  Infantry.  He  is  preparing,  we  an*  told,  to  meet  one  of 
Senator  Forakrh’s  charges,  namely,  that  the  evidence  on  which 
Inf  acted  was  inadequate,  by  sending  to  Brownsville  Mr.  M.  D. 
Purdy,  assistant  to  the  A ttorney-Ueneral,  for  the  purjxwe  of 
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procuring  additional  affidavits  regarding  the  homicide  of  which 
negro  soldiers  were  accused.  His  critics,  of  course,  will  say  that 
he  is  proceeding  on  the  principle  of  hanging  a man  first  and  try- 
ing him  afterwards.  The  President  may  find  it  difficult,  to  defend 
himself  against  Senator  Foraker’h  second  charge,  which  Is  that, 
in  discharging  the  three  companies  without,  giving  them  a trial, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  acted  contrary  to  law.  The  fact  that  General 
Lee  discharged  Confederate  soldier*  under  somewhat  similar 
circumstances  is,  of  course,  not  relevant;  neither  ran  a like  act 
performed  by  General  Grant  be  accepted  as  a precedent,  because 
a Federal  statute  forbidding  such  an  autocratic  exercise  of  au- 
thority has  since  been  passed.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  said  to  have 
made  up  his  mind,  however,  that,  even  if  Congress  should  decide 
that  his  discharge  of  the  three  companies  was  unjustified  by 
evidence  and  unwarranted  in  law,  and  should  proceed  by  a joint 
resolution  to  order  the  reinstatement  of  the  discharged  soldiers, 
he  would  still  remain  inflexible.  He  would  veto  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, and,  should  it  be  passed  over  his  veto  by  a two-thirds  vote  in 
each  House,  lie  would  still  refuse  to  obey  it,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the  Federal  Executive  cannot  be 
coerced  by  the  Federal  Legislature  in  the  matter  of  appointments. 
Should,  however,  the  supreme  Federal  tribunal  reverse  that  de- 
rision, or  hold  that  the 41  resent  case  did  not  fall  under  it,  he  would, 
of  course,  bow  to  its  decision.  As  for  the  notion  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  might  lx;  provoked  to  impeach  him,  he  laughs 
at  it.  It  is,  of  course,  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  present  or 
next  House  of  Representatives  would  venture  to  draw  up  articles 
of  impeachment  against  so  popular  a President  as  is  Mr.  Roobe- 
VKLT,  or  that,  if  it  did,  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  would  adjudge 
him  guilty  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

There  is  one  point  which  Mr.  Riser  neglected  to  mention — or 
j>erha{M  ho  had  forgotten  it — in  his  s|ieoch  before  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian*. In  his  plan  which  Alexander  Hamilton  read  before 
the  constitutional  convention,  and  concerning  which  he  made 
what  his  admirers  call  “the  greatest  effort  of  his  life,"  ho  urged 
that  the  President  hi?  empowered  to  ap(>oint  the  Governors  of  the 
States,  and  that  they  should  have  a negative  in  ull  State  legisla- 
tion. Why  would  not  this  meet  Mr.  Root's  view?  While  on 
this  subject,  it  may  bo  well  to  quote  what  was  said,  in  reply  to 
Hamilton,  by  James  Wilson,  who  has  recently  been  resurrected 
by  the  President,  and  others,  "I  am  for  a national  government," 
he  said,  “but  not  one  that  will  swallow  up  the  State  governments; 
these  are  absolutely  necessary  for  purposes  which  the  national 
government  cannot  reach." 

The  belated  charges  against  General  Febshing  are  at  least  as 
unpopular  as  that  officer's  recent  promotion.  It  is  much  too  iate 
to  accuse  an  officer  of  misconduct  with  a woman  after  tlio  woman 
he  is  accused  of  deserting  Inis  been  married  to  another  man,  and 
he  himself  has  married  another  woman.  If  the  facts  in  the  rase 
(if  they  were  facts)  were  known  to  the  War  Department,  they 
might  have  afforded  a strong  argument  against  giving  the  accused 
officer  extraordinary  promotion,  but  even  if  they  had  arrived  in 
time,  they  would  hardly  have  defeated  his  confirmation  by  tin* 
Senate.  Jinlgment  upon  the  morality  of  men  serving  in  the 
Philippine*  cannot  lie  fairly  passed  except  by  men  who  have 
served  in  the  Philippines.  Service  far  from  home  and  in  the 
tropics  serins  not  to  be  conducive  to  maintenance  of  strict 
standards  of  de|>ortmcnt.  Things  must  be  taken  not  only  as 
you  find  them,  but  where  you  find  them.  The  worst  of  trojneal 
depemleiicies  is  their  demoralizing  effect  on  the  exiles  who  hold 
them. 

It  is  so  long  since  authors,  publishers,  and  compositors  have 
been  trying  to  make  an  international  copyright  bill,  and  to  perfect 
the  domestic  law,  that  the  subject  is  not  attracting  all  the  atten- 
tion that  it  ought.  Perhaps,  however,  one  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened bits  of  news  that  has  flown  out  of  Washington  of  recent 
years  is  the  suggestion  that  the  provision  for  which  Mark  Twain 
has  1x^11  contending  is  generally  thought  to  be;  sound  by  momlsTS 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  provision  is  to  change  tlic 
law  to  give  to  an  author  projierty  in  liis  work  during  his  life  ami 
for  fifty  years  after  his  death.  To  the  on li nary  mind,  if  we  grant 
that  an  author  ought  to  have  any  proprietary  right  in  the  works 
of  his  genius  or  talent  or  industry,  as  the  case  may  be,  it  would 
seem  as  though  that  right  should  not  he  limited  in  time.  If  tin* 
book,  or  tin*  piece  of  music,  or  the  picture  is  his  at  all,  it  ought 
not  to  be  taken  away  from  him  at  any  |x*riod  by  the  state,  or 
from  his  heirs  after  him.  We  are;  aamiming  now,  of  course,  that 


the  old-faxhiuncd  laws  of  property  continue  to  prevail.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  or  of  law,  the  higher  work*  of  the  mind 
have  never  been  on  the  same  footing  as  works  of  the  hands,  or 
as  works  of  cunning  or  subterfuge  or  intrigue  or  dishonesty,  or.  on 
the  other  hand,  of  honest  shrewdness  and  ability.  And  we  can- 
not say  that,  this  was  so  because  the  early  legislators  had  so  great 
regard  for  spiritual  and  intellectual  things  that  they  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  disgrace  them,  or  insult  them,  by  treating 
books  and  otlier  forms  of  art  as  mere  property.  They  simply 
thought  that  the  world  was  entitled  to  take  all  it  could  get  for 
nothing,  and  the  votes  and  influence  of  author*  did  not  use  to  be 
so  great  as  they  an*  to-day.  Rut  in  Queen  Anne’s  time  light 
began  to  dawn. 

We  can  say  what  we  will  about  this  Congress,  and  compare  it 
with  others  in  a way  that  ih  uncomplimentary  to  our  immediate 
rn|WT*entatives;  but  apparently  the  world  has  been  moving  on 
even  since  Cleveland’s  day  in  Washington,  and  tin*  mind*  of 
men  and  of  lawmakers  are  looking  differently,  because  more; 
generously,  at  the  question.  When  Mr.  Cahusle  was  Sjieaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  author*  and  publishers  and 
compositors,  all  united,  came  very  near  to  securing  the  |»assage 
of  the  first  international  copyright  bill,  but  they  failed  because 
they  eould  not  get  a vote.  Opposition  to  the  measure  was  strong 
uud  bitter,  led  by  Rooek  Q.  Muxs  in  tlw*  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  by  Reck  in  the  Senate.  Roth  of  these  men  were 
opposed  to  any  copyright  or  to  any  | latent.  They  thought  that 
what  men  wrote  or  composed  or  (minted  or  carved,  or  what 
men  devised  or  invented,  should  lx’  given  to  tlie  public  free. 
This  was  an  extreme  dew,  ami  evidently  it  has  passed  away,  al- 
though some  of  its  evil  progeny  may  *till  lx;  < lancing  in  remote 
minds.  When  Mr.  Carlisle  tried  to  give  the  author*  a chance  to 
have  the  mlra  siHjiended,  one  Monday  morning— for  there  were 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  House  in  favor  of  tlw*  bill— -one  man 
defeated  him  and  the  rest  of  the  enlightened  world  by  calling 
for  the  reading  of  an  enormous  bill;  this  reading  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  day  and  jmt  off  international  copyright.  It  is  worth 
while  to  rerall  the  name  of  this  man;  it  should  not  lx;  allowed  to 
rink  into  oblivion;  it  was  Paymon,  of  Illinois.  At  that  time  no 
one  dreamed  to  ask  for  what  Mark  Twain  ask*  now;  it  was 
thought  that  the  legislative  world  was  not  intelligent  enough  to 
tolerate  such  a request.  It  is  doubtless  a recognition  of  a great 
truth  that  that  opinion  ubout  Congress  has  changed,  so  that  it  is 
thought  wise  to  ask  for  a law  which  will  make  an  author’s  right 
to  hi*  book  almost  os  sacred  as  a m*  "Mi  ant’s  right  to  a bolt  of 
doth. 

The  gonri|is  would  have  us  brl«>  • rerall  of  1 1s* 

late  British  ambassador  to  the  Unced  ,-:a;sn  wa»  d«v*  to  the 
high-born  and  energetic  wife  of  ft  la'«  -'the.  1!  'la-  itrvi-h  cm 
1 wssy,  who  formed  and  cherished,  I t-  r it  V'  .-lung- 
ton,  vwry  positive  opinions  as  to  th»  Sir  \l'»« 

mer  Durand  for  the  important  pla<  >•'  . he  b > . V- 

whisjK-r  of  suggestion  that  that  opinion  was  re  d by  anvl« 
in  the  United  States  whose  opinion  was  important  has  l*vn  re 
jxwted  from  any  quarter.  In  Washington,  Ambassador  Durand 
has  been  liked  and  very  much  res()eeted.  The  machinations 
attributed  to  Lady  Susan  Townlev  were  actuated,  if  we  are  to 
credit  the  gossips,  by  the  failure  of  the  ambassador  and  hi*  family 
to  treat  that  lady  with  the  distinction  that  she  conceived  to  lie 
due  to  her  exalted  social  standing.  The  example  wc  have  lately 
had  of  the  mischief  an  uneasy  and  clever  woman  may  make  in 
the  diplomatic  service  make*  our  inimls  more*  than  usually  hos- 
pitable to  such  a tale  as  this.  It  is  even  consoling  to  believe  that 
things  may  happen  to  other  governments  that  are  almost  as 
distressing  as  what  lately  happened  to  our*.  Nevertheless,  let 
us  not  swallow  all  that  gossip  whole.  “ Balderdash]”  the  Rritish 
embassy  is  rejxirtcd  to  call  it,  adding  that  it  was  to  the  working 
of  (Kilitirs,  and  not  to  I July  Susan,  that  the  amliassador's  recall 
was  due.  A thing  that  give*  credibility  to  that  view — whether 
or  not  it  came  from  the  ctnbamy — is  the  choice  of  tlie  new  am- 
Ixissador.  A government  that  would  recall  an  ambassador  merely 
because  a casual  earl'*- daughter  was  not  pleased  with  liim  woukl 
hardly  have  had  gumption  enough  to  replace  him  with  a man  *0 
exceptionally  acceptable  to  wise  Americans  as  Mr.  James  Bryce. 

A Swiss  gentleman  named  BloNAMt  is  inspired,  by  what  must 
be  regarded  as  a false  view  of  the  proper  environment  for  brain- 
worker*. He  lui*  issued  an  invitation  to  those  who  “feel  a crav- 
ing for  retirement  and  isolation”  to  join  in  the  formation  of  a 
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community.  This  is  to  lx*  n kind  of  Brook  Farm  with  physical  toil 
omitted.  It  will  be  recalled  that  labor  with  the  body  was  to  bo 
made  as  dignified  ns  labor  with  the  mind,  in  that  interesting  New 
England  community.  But  the  Swiss  gentleman  propones  a re- 
treat for  “a  congenial  group  of  tired  workers,  literary  men, 
journalists,  artists,  scientists  even,  to  enjoy  fraternal  intercourse 
in  an  atmosphere  of  tolerance,  liberty,  anil  friendliest  brotherhood.” 
Incidentally  this  happy  community  may  publish  a magazine  or 
books.  Brook-Farmers  would  have  quarrelled  with  one  another 
very  vigorously,  if  they  hud  not  tired  themselves  out  in  the  fields 
during  the  day,  before  they  eame  together  to  yawn  in  the  evening. 
It  is  probably  true  that  the  Swiss  gentleman  will  soon  find  the 
“brain-workers,”  if  he  gets  them  together,  eager  to  fly  back  to 
town  after  they  have  had  a “much-needed  rest.”  It  is  probably 
true  that  most  good  literature — except  flouwsimi’s  poems — were 
inspired  in  town,  although  they  may  have  been  written  in  (loftrln 
or  in  country  houses.  “ In  Memoriam”  was  written  in  Khury  Street, 
London,  and,  for  a time,  rr posed  there  on  a shelf,  Tennyson 
having  deserted  his  lodgings  and  having  left  his  forgotten  verses 
on  a shelf  in  his  erstwhile  closet.  The  Swiss  gentleman  cannot 
keep  his  brain-workers  always  tired,  and  if  they  try  to  live  to- 
gether, seeing  no  one  else,  after  they  are  rested,  the  community 
will  be  far  from  pleasant,  anil  they  will  go  hark  to  their  Kbury 
Streets,  to  find  there  old  verses,  as  Tennyson  did. 

Mr.  Whitklaw  IIkih  is  having  a very  pleasant  time  in  Great 
Britain.  He  recently  received  the  freedom  of  the  city  from 
I hinder,  in  Seotland,  and  he  made  ail  address  on  "How  the  United 
States  Faced  its  Educational  Problem.”  It  was  a good  address, 
and  Mr.  Ittiu  told  Great  Britain  mime  things  about  primary  and 
secondary  education  which  the  Lords  would  just  now  do  well  to 
heed.  A little  more  education  would  do  none  of  us  any  harm, 
ami  while  we  need  more  all  the  way  up,  Great  Britain  needs  a 
good  deal  more  at  the  bottom.  It  is  disheartening,  however,  to 
one  who  hojiea  to  see,  not  how  we  faced,  but  how  we  have  con- 
quered our  problem,  to  read  Annie  it  Benson’s  confession  in 
The  House  of  Quiet.  Here  is  the  son  of  an  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  a distinguished  scholar  of  Cambridge,  a fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  who  derides  the  kind  of  teaching  they  used  to 
have,  anti  still  haw,  in  the  English  public  schools,  ami  says  that 
he  “left  Catnbritlge  a thoroughly  uneducated  man,  without  an 
idea  of  literary  method,  ami  contemning  accuracy  and  precision 
in  favor  of  brilliant  nml  heady  writing.”  At  the  same  time  we 
read  that  the  Rhookh  scholars  from  the  country  in  Oxford  are 
not  so  well  trained  in  our  colleges  as  are  the  English  Bensons; 
that  they  are  overgiven  to  athletics;  and  yet,  so  far  as  Massachu- 
setts is  eonrerned  in  this,  athletics  is  unrecognized  in  the  selection 
of  the  scholars.  All  this  would,  indeed,  lie  depressing  if  we 
did  not  recollect  Tennyson  and  Hallam  and  Thackeray  and 
SpEiiniNi;,  ami  a lot  of  other  Cambridge  men,  and  if  we  hail  not 
recently  been  reading  Benson  himrelf,  and  if  we  did  not  recall 
our  own  effective  college  men,  one  of  whom  is  Presiilcnt.  Perhaps 
Benson  exjiected  the  harvest  too  soon  after  the  sowing  of  the 
seed. 

The  day  liefore  Christmas,  the  President  sent  a little  message, 
not  to  Congress,  but  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  He  said 
that  in  a district  in  China  covering  over  forty  million  square 
miles  amt  supjiorting  a population  of  fifteen  millions,  crops  and 
thonsamLs  of  dwellings  had  been  destroyed,  leaving  millions  of 
people  on  the  verge  of  starvation  and  thousands  of  them  horne- 
li“w.  An  urgent  np|ienl  for  rwsistanee,  he  said,  had  lieen  made  to 
the  United  States.  The  pa|s*rs  t<‘ll  daily  of  the  severity  of  this 
famine.  The  way  to  help  these  distressed  Chinese  is  through  the 
Red  Cross.  Tlie  treasurer  of  the  New  York  State  branch  of  the 
Red  Cross  is  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Sciiti’E.  Contributions  for  Chinese 
relief  may  be  sent  to  him  at  .100  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

It  is  almost  impossible  now  to  get  a treaty  through  tin*  United 
States  Senate.  It  would  not  make  this  difficult,  but  nere^wary 
process  any  Cjwier  to  have  it  demonstrated  that  treaties  are  liable 
to  involve  interference  by  the  Federal  government  with  State 
control  of  schools. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

Thkt  say  out  in  Ohio  that  Senator  Foiiakkk  is  not  only  the  most 
brilliant  man  at  their  bar,  but  that  he  Is  able  to  get  along  without 


tlir  drudgery  of  reading  the  evhlenee  in  a case.  One  lawyer  said 
recently  that  Forakku  was  retained  in  a ease  on  which  the  oilier 
counsel  had  expended  a goes!  deal  of  time  and  study,  for  it  was  one  of 
those  intricate  testamentary  questions  w hirh  the  Middle  Ages  handed 
down  to  bother  modern  minds.  When  the  argument  came  on, 
Pokakkr  asked  his  associates  for  the  privilege  of  eliding.  He  had 
not  devoted  much  time  to  study  of  the  case,  but  he  listened  to  the 
other  speeches  intently,  and  made  the  liest  argument  of  them  all. 

The  relations  between  the  Taft  brothers — TVlIJJAM  H.  and 
Charles  —are  a constant  theme- of  conversation  in  Cinrinnati.  The 
citizens  and  cittzcncNse*  are  indulging  in  the  pleasant  occupation  of 
talking  about  tlieir  neighbors’  children.  Charles  is  not  only  older 
than  William,  and  much  less  impressive,  but  he  is  the  son  of  Justice 
Taft's  first  wife,  while  William  ia  the  son  of  tlie  second,  The  elder 
son  is  tlie  proprietor  ami  factotum  of  the  7V nes-Star,  which  is  devoted 
to  the  questionable  fortunes  of  “Bobs'*  Cox,  whom  William,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  has  engaged  in  battle,  with  the  result  of  so  neriously 
wounding  the  " boss"  that  a good  deal  of  the  plunder  of  the  city,  at 
least  temporarily,  has  t»een  removed  from  predatory  dutches.  Tlie 
sight  of  the  two  T,\rr  brothers  struggling  on  different  sides,  one  for 
the  virtuous  and  tlie  other  for  the  vicious,  has  so  seriously  disturbed 
tlie  neighUirs  that  they  are  always  ready  to  talk  about  it.  They  Kay 
that  it  all  came  alxuit  through  the  greed  of  a near  connection  of 
Charles  Taft's,  who,  in  his  life,  owned  the  pajier.  Charles  was 
placed  in  charge  of  it,  ami  in  conducting  it  was  moved  by  high  ideals, 
but  Muttered  a |iecuniary  loss.  And  this  last  idiosyncrasy  occasioned 
sneering  remarks  from  the  proprietor  that  were  so  exasperating  that 
Charles  turned  over  the  paper  to  the  "boss”  and  to  otlier  vices.  Tlie 
money  reward  quickly  followed.  Tlie  brothers  continue  in  their 
several  Cincinnati  way*.  As  WILLIAM  remarks  to  his  friends:  "We 
are  loving  brothers,  but  we  remain  so  by  avoiding  conversation  on  the 
local  politic*  of  Cincinnati,  which,  like  some  others  of  our  cities, 
would  not  lie  a bad  place  if  it  had  no  government.” 

Francis  E.  Leu  it,  the  Indian  Commissioner,  who  has  just  lieen 
telling  tales  about  Indians  at.  Harvard  University,  ha*  had  an  in- 
teresting horde  of  experiences.  After  Ik*  escaped  from  college,  ho 
studied  law  at  Columbia  College  Ijiw  School,  and  intended  to  be  a 
lawyer.  How  serious  his  intention  was  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
he  s|ient  n large  share  of  his  lime  in  saving  the  barks  of  envelo|s*s 
for  future  brief  pa|HT.  But  literature  raught  him  very  early  and  he 
wrote  a story  called  “A  Baby  and  a Snow-storm,”  which  waa  pub- 
lished  in  the  ( ialnjy , of  which  Leupp  then  became  one.  At  this  time 
he  hail  u fine  literary  sense,  a keen  appreciation  of  humor,  and  he 
loved  to  read  books;  but  one  day  the  Evening  Poet,  when  Bryant  was 
editor,  caufflit  him  and  hired  him  to  write  agricultural  notes.  As 
time  went  on,  he  sank  deeper  and  deeper  in  journalism,  until  ho  be- 
came u Washington  corres|  sat  dent.  In  that  position  lie  so  industri- 
ously and  sidy  led  a life  of  drudgery  that  he  became  a serious  reformer. 
Fortunately  he  took  a liking  to  the  Indians  and  their  affairs,  which 
gave  to  President  Roosevelt  an  opportunity  to  save  him  by  making 
him  Indian  Cuiiiiiiiwdoner.  It  is  clear,  from  his  recent  remarks  at 
Harvard,  that  lib  mind  is  recovering  its  youthful  tone,  and  that 
humor  is  once  more  appealing  to  him.  Tim  white  num  whose  for- 
gotten literary  tastes  can  be  restored  by  an  Indian  has  something  in 
him.  "A  Baby  and  a Snow-storm”  was  a good  story.  Some  day 
we  may  have  another  bit  of  fiction  from  Leupp— perhaps  about  "An 
Indian  in  a Waistcoat ; or,  Tlie  Triumph  of  Civilization  over  tin?  Savage 
Tribes.” 

Oscar  Straus,  the  new*  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Lnbor,  ought 
to  he  of  great  service  in  his  position.  Never  was  any  one  more  in- 
drpendent  of  part  wan  or  religious  bias.  He  is  a Jew  and  a Democrat — 
or  lie  has  been  a Democrat.  Perhaps  he  is  more  of  a Jew  than  he  is, 
or  was,  a Democrat.  He  believes  in  his  people  and  their  religion, 
hut  he  is  also  a foremost  champion  of  religion*  lifn-rt  v.  disinclining 
to  a aenUment  that  men  are  lost  who  follow  their  consciences  to  tlm 
point  of  disagreeing  with  him.  Ilia  chief  dignitary  among  the  Amer- 
icans of  the  | < 'ist  is  Roc  Kit  Williams,  about  whom  he  has  written  a 
book,  and  after  whom  hr  lias  named  a son.  He  has  also  established 
a prize  at  Brown  for  the  twst  essay  on  the  subject  of  religious  liberty. 
He  is  the  possessor  of  a pretty  largo  anil  comprehensive  mantle  of 
charity,  large  enough  and  comprehenBivo  enough  to  cover  not  only 
a multitude  of  sin*,  but  a multitude  of  virtues  also.  He  has  associated 
a good  deal  with  the  people  of  all  faiths  in  religion,  in  economics,  and 
in  (Nilitics.  He  ban  not  only  served  well  both  a I lemocratic  ami  a K**- 
publicuii  President  as  minister  to  Turkey,  but  whenever  it  bus  lieen 
asked,  and  that  is  more  than  once,  lie  lias  given  his  counsel  to  both 
(Kirties.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  first  at  tractcd  strong- 
ly to  him  by  a new  interpretation  of  international  law.  Mr.  Snaiii 
and  other*  were  dbcuseing  with  the  President  the  Panama  incident, 
and  debating  as  to  what  became  of  the  old  treaty  which  Imnnd  the 
United  Staten  and  Colombia,  giving  power  and  privflcgpn  to  tin* 
former  at  ami  over  Panama.  Mr.  Strap*  HCnttereii  doubts,  if  there 
w»  observing  that  tin*  ■■poreoaiita  (of  tlie  old  treaty)  ran 

w i!i  I,  ” It  is  very  often  that  a man  who  can  quickly  find  a 

gix  ! nxt  • a pnK'iiius  jewel  in  tin'  diaih-m  of  an  administration. 
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FOR  n great  publishing  Imiise  to  establish  a weekly  |»apcr  which 
should,  lunnng  other  things,  freely  discuss  piliticid  questions 
would  I lave  l>cro  at  luiy  time  in  our  history  a during  proposi- 
t i< m.  A publisher  of  IkhiIw  naturally  desires  to  conciliate  the 
favor  of  all  classes  of  rmprrlable  people  and  of  all  parties. 
We  can  t lien-fore  easily  imagine  the  consternation  of  his  three 
hrnthcre  when  Mr.  Fletcher  liwper.  in  1856,  put  to  them  just  that 
disturbing  propwition.  They  had  Ipumed  by  experience  what  acri- 
mony might.  be  engendered  by  religious  antagonisms.  Tin*  senior 
partner  had  within  a few  years  been  elected  Mavor  of  New  York  city 
on  nu  borne  which  arraviHl  against  the  house  a Luge  body  of  Homan 
Cut  holies.  Thin  |1m*  four  brothers  had  bravely  and  uncompromis- 
ingly met.  Hut  to  all  but  one  of  tlieiu  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of 
pditiad  warfare  scented  to  involve  the  instability  of  their  business 
enterprise.  They  were  tin-  publishers  not  only  of  books  but  of  a 
*urr>-sjifti]  Magazine,  which  mid  won  unprecedented  favor  in  every 
section  of  the  country,  hut  which  henceforth  must  risk  the  fate  of  a 
hostage  in  tin*  enemy’s  camp. 

Mon-over,  it  was  tlie  most  critical  period  in  tlie  political  history  of 
the  country.  For  that  very  reason  Fletcher  Harper  thought  tliat 
sides  should  at  once  he  taken,  as  soon  they  must  be,  and  that  tin- 
house  should  promptly  eliooec  its  colors  and  stand  by  them.  Silent 


it  could  not  remain  in  such  a storm  as  threatened,  therefore  it 
should  sp*ak  in  no  uncertain  voire.  He  insisted  to  the  point  of 
venturing  to  undertake  the  pru|NJscd  journal  on  his  own  account, 
and  inevitably  his  brotlicrs  yielded.  They  hud  always  lioen  united— 
t hey  could  have  no  separate  fortunes;  they  would  stand  or  fall 
together. 

Harper's  Weekly  was  started  January  3.  1857,  and  its  first  page 
was  devoted  to  an  argument  fur  (Yimuromise  and  1'nion — a sweet 
and  reasonable  proposition  which  would  have  proved  a solvent  if 
reason  and  not  passion  had  ruled — if  tlie  elements  had  hull  soluble 
in  a world  of  "sweetness  an<l  light."  Hut  for  tlie  time  the  Weekly 
had  the  vantage-ground  of  a pacific  policy  which  commanded  respect, 
since  the  newly  organized  Republican  trarty,  iust  Is-aten  at  the  polls, 
not  only  deprecated  a resort  to  arms,  but  had  no  reasonable  hop-  of 
electingn  President  in  180U — which,  indccd.it  finally  succeeded  in  doing 
only  through  the  division  of  tin-  dominant  party;  and  even  then,  with 
Lincoln  in  tlie  White  House,  no  powerful  army  could  have  been 
niarsliollcd  by  tlie  divided  North  for  purposes  of  coercion;  nor,  indeed, 
could  secession  have  been  adequately  accomplished,  by  the  inclusion 
of  the  still  doubtful  Southern  States,  but  through  tlie  precipitation  of 
actual  war  by  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter. 

The  Weekly,  then,  for  four  yeais  (1857-01)  justified  Fletcher 
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A REDUCED  FACSIMILE  OF  THF  FIRST  PAGE  OF  THE  FIRST 
NUMBER  OF  “HARPER’S  WEEKLY” 

IT  AMOWB  THE  FAMILIAK  11EADINU  WHICH,  SLIGHTLY  MODIFIED  i STILL  IV  IWi,  AND  PRESENTS  THE  OTFICIAL  FIGURES  OF  PRESIDENT 
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Harper  in  his  establishment  of  if,  since  in  its  support  of  a policy 
giiierally  ]nevalmt  in  tike  North,  anil  opposed  in  the  South  by  only 
a small  faction,  controlled  by  a few  ambitious  leaders.  its  |nj«it i< m 
rut  her  helped  tluin  injured  its  publishers.  After  that  period  had 
poned  and  the  war  was  on,  there  being  no  longer  two  parties,  but  only 
two  armies,  its  political  procedure  was  as  safe  as  it  was  inevitable. 
As  it  hod  supported  the  Union  by  its  efforts  for  compromise , it  now 
supported  it  by  upholding,  nut  a party,  but  an  administration  pledged 
to  trie  maintenance  of  the  Union.  Thus,  after  the  war.it  was  easy  for 
it  to  take  a wholly  independent  position  in  all  polit  ii-al  contests. 

If  the  Weekly  helped  tlw  publishing  house — us  any  periodical  does 
a publfedicr — by  becoming  a tender  to  its  business,  giving  it  also  not 
only  a voice  in  the  utterance  of  public  sentiment  but  a Tm*  fighting 
arm,  and,  by  the  general  excellence  of  the  paper  in  matters  disconnect- 
ed with  politics,  advancing  its  literary  importance,  it  luul  itself  a cor- 
res|Hiniling  advantage  in  having  a great  publishing  house  at  its  hack — 
an  advantage  which  at  that  time  no  other  iN-rioiliral  of  its  class  had, 
and  very  few  magazines.  This  gave  it  stability  and  responsibility. 
Tlte  high  diameter  of  the  book  publications  issued  by  the  house  for 
nearly  a generation,  especially  tlvc  “Family  Jjbrary"  scries,  and  the 
reputation  won  already  by  Harper's  Magazine,  gave  the  Wef.klt  a 
ready  welcome  in  American  homes.  It  was  convincingly  what  it  pro- 
fessed to  lie,  " A Journal  of  ( 'i  vibration."  'Hie  puge-h mg  pica  for  com- 
promise which  opened  its  first  number  was  followed  by  an  elaborate 
essay  on  “The  Family,  the  Church,  and  the  State."  This  elementary 
preamble,  grave  in  substance  but  without  the  pith  and  felicity  of 
ex|ircw<ion  which  has  usually  characterized  (ways  in  this  periodical, 
and  written  prohahly  by  one  of  that  group  of  writers  which  gave  a 
pmdi-mus  dignity  to  t lie  old  " Editor’s  Table"  in  IIakpeu’a  Magazine, 
was  hardly  necessary,  though  fit  and  natural.  It  might  well  he  rx- 
jieeted  from  a house  whose  first  pubUdicd  book  had  Ix-en  Smrrn’a 
Moral*,  and  which  had  issued  Hannah  More’s  works  in  three  quarto 
volumes— in  small  type  at  that.  But  tqwrt  from  a few  sober  may* 
of  thiH  kind  -which  wen-  characteristic  of  the  time — the  Weekly 
was  replete  with  entertainment,  humor,  and  I 1m*  excitement  of  fiction. 

The  Harpem  had  established  intimate  cnuununicatioiM  with  Eng- 
lish novelists,  directly  or  with  their  publishers,  securing  advance 
sliects  of  the  most  important  current  fiction,  paying  for  this  priority 
which  was  all  they  could  pay  for— and  their  weekly  ns  well  as  their 
Maclazine  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  this  valuable  commerce  It  was  thus 
that  Dickens  and  Wilkie  Collins  and  Charles  Hemic.  then  at  tlM*ir  ls**t, 
were  frequent  contributors.  Fits-Janic*  O'Hrieii.  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps,  Harriet  Prescott,  Constance  Fenimore  WooInoii.  and  Fitz- 
Hugli  Ludlow  contributed  short  stories;  ami  there  were  others  whose 
“sweet  love  stories"  satisfied  even  Mayor  Harper’s  desire  for  that 
aperies  of  fiction. 

But  I am  anticipating.  lea(>ing  forward  too  rapidly  to  the  tune 
with  which  I ani  p-rsoouTly  better  acquainted.  Before  the  war  then? 


were  not  so  many  American  short  storu*s  in  the  paper.  A large  pro- 
jHirtion  of  apace  was  given  to  extended  skctclMw  of  travel,  with  lively 
illustrations,  ami  to  essays  in  a light  vein,  turnover  et Ideal  the  motive 
might  be,  and  often  the  motive  was  wholly  humorous.  Several 
columns  were  devoted  to  "Literary  Criticism,"  ami  more  than  a page 
to  summane*  of  "Domestic  Intelligence'’  and  "Foreign  Ncwb.” 
There  was  also  a “ Weekly  Market  Summary.”  Not  (infrequently 
there  nppranxl  a not  aide  psin.like  \V illiaui  Allen  Hutb-r's  “Nothing 
to  Wear,"  and  Fits-Jamcw  O’Brien's  "(Me  to  tls*  Arctic  Explorer 
Kane."  It  was  early  in  the  war  that  Ethel  Lynn  Beers's  jmpular  poeni 
“All  Quiet  on  the  Potomac  " was  published.  The  authorship,  like  that 
of  another  famous  Wi:i:M.Y|>orm,  Watson’s  “Beautiful  Snow,"  was 
claimed  by  otlwr  writers.  Tin*  social  quality  of  the  paper  was  main- 
tained at  a high  standard  by  young  writers  who  weri*  wort  by  successors 
to  the  Salmagundi  coterie,  and  tlie  successful  rivals  of  N.  I’.  Willis, 
who  was  then  contributing  to  tlie  Nome  Journal  bis  " Letters  to  In- 
valida"  and  “Portraits  of  laving  Cliaracteni."  A good  type  of  these 
young  writers  was  l itz-llugli  Ludlow;  but  unrivalled  among  tlMin 
was  George  William  Curtis,  who  was  then  the  "Easy  Chair"  of  tin* 
Magazine.  He  was  the  most  constant  of  contributors  in  this  kind  of 
ntiwrir.  Ah  a rule,  the  mura-s  of  contributors  were  not  given  either 
in  tin*  Weekly  or  in  tin*  Monthly.  What  was  printed  jiasseil  to  tlie 
public  on  its  intrinsic  merit. 

It  would  lie  quite  impossible  for  readers  of  to-day  to  reconstruct 
in  their  imaginations  the  social  regime  of  New  York  city  licfore  the 
War  of  Secession — it  was  so  quiet  uml  simple.  Tlie  richest  of  tlie 
citizens — men  like  A.  T.  Stewart,  who  was  a scholar  as  well  as  a 
merchant — entertained  their  most  distinguished  guests  at  dinners  hi 
the  old-fashioned  English  basements.  Forty-second  Street,  then  ln*- 
ing  built  up,  was  the  northern  limit  of  the  city  pnqirr.  There  luwl 
ls*en  enthusiastic  public  receptions  given  to  distiuguisbed  literary 
Americans,  like  Irving  and  Coo|s*r,  on  tlicir  return  from  extended 
sojourns  in  European  capitals,  and  to  eminent  literary  visitor*  from 
abroad,  like  Dir  kens  and  Diarkeray;  but  tlie  greatest  distinctly  social 
function  of  that  [icriod  was  the  ball  in  honor  of  II.  K.  H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales — the  full  page  illustration  of  which,  puldislieii  at  the  time 
in  tlie  WEEKLY,  is  nqmidiiml  in  this  issue. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  |v».'{  that  I IsT.aioe  editorially  associated 
with  tls*  Weekly.  Mr.  Curtis,  whom*  social  and  |sditical  paragraphs 
had  for  whim*  time  apfirnmi  umler  the  caption  of  "The  Loungrr." 
was  given  full  |MMu**«ion  and  control  of  tin*  editorial  columns  of  tlut 
jMqier  at  the  same  time  that  I undertook  wluit  might  Is*  called  tlie 
general  editondnp — the  selection  of  stories  and  poems,  the  summariz- 
ing uf  domrstic  and  foreign  news,  and  the  comment  to  accompany 
the  illustrations.  My  pnxleei-ssor,  John  Bonner,  a gentleman  of 
literary  tastes,  had  become  cngnMNrd  in  Wall  Street  affairs  to  surh 
an  extent  that  lie  felt  obliged  to  give  bis  undivided  attention  to  them. 
He  hail  never  attached  much  importance  to  that  encouragement  of 
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the  act  or  iiowriLirr  which  fhwii*itatki»  the  waji.  the  dumiiaudment  nr  eomt  humter  nv  the  iiattkiiim  or  mu  con  federate 
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A Niivt  Allegory,  from  the  “Weekly”  of  August  14,  I&S& 
THE  DRAWING  CELEBRATES  THE  BDCCEH8FUL  LATINO  OF  TN*  FIRST 
ATLANTIC  CABLE 


American  literary  contributor*  which  can  only  be  given  through  a 
orrfiil  reading  of  the  mu  tier  submit  t-d  by  writers  whose  beat  efforts 
had  I sen  stimulated  to  rivalry  by  tbo  nmt-daaa  fiction  then  being 
pnhl idled  in  the  Monthly  and  Weekly.  Mr.  Homier  was  content  to 
onler  short  atones  from  writers  like  Norn  Perry  and  a few  others  who 
had  proved  successful  in  that  field.  Hitherto  pertuipi*  this  policy  had 
not  hern  so  harmful  as  it  was  now  sure  to  be,  if  continued. 

Tlie  war  itself  had  liren  a fresh  inspiration  to  older  writers  ami  was 
awakening  new  talent  of  a high  order.  Mis  Constance  Fcninuire 
U.s.Lmm  in  after-years  wrote  me:  “Tin*  war  was  tin*  romance  of  my 
life."  It  would  have  b»-cn  a fatal  mistake  on  the  part  of  any  editor 
not  to  take  note  of  this  cmcrgrnce  of  new  writers  wno  were  to  furnish 
to  American  periodicid  literature  its  most  distinctive  ami  interesting 
feature*.  Aral  at  that  time  these  writers  were  producing  poctrv  ami 
storii-s  which,  in  hue  and  texture,  were  parcels  and  (KWiions  of  that 
wruulmtu  war-time. 

It  was  in  this  way,  |mtIiap*.  since  I then  became  reader  of  mnnu- 
srri|<t*  offend  for  both  Magazine  and  Weekly  use,  that  I was  to  lw 
mo*t  useful  to  tlie  house,  and  in  some  substantial  way  to  literature 
itself.  Two  members  of  the  house,  Fletcher  ami  Joseph  WiiJi  y,  wrre 
quirk  and  effective  in  their  grasp  of  the  already  successful  authors  at 
home  and  abroad.  My  province  wan  the  more  intetvsting  one  of 
discovery.  To  discover  the  emergent' author  and  to  keep  in  sym- 
pathetic touch  with  him  has  been  my  life-long  profession.  Tlie 
nsults  luvw  been  sat  Lit  act  ory,  since  llie  last  forty  years  have 
witnessed  tine  abundant  luirvcsts  of  American  literature. 

Othrr  editors  luive  shared  with  me  the  seat  and 
the  (nuts  of  such  adventure,  but  1 am  tempted, 
in  this  retrospect  of  my  connection  with  Ham-er's 
Weekly,  to  adorn  my’ cap  with  this  ono  particular 
feather,  because  in  every  oilier  rcs|w*ct  I was  so 
insignificant.  The  man  who  origimited  the 
W keki.y  really  conducted  it  os  long  as  ho  lived. 

Every  Monday  morning  he  brought  me  the  scheme 
of  llie  illustrated  [vagi1*  uf  tlie  next  number  of  the 
paper,  leaving  to  me  the  supply  and  adjustment 
of  the  text  for  ail  tlie  other  pages,  except  the  por- 
tion  occupied  by  Mr.  Curtins  editorials. 

The  pressure  of  war  matter  had  long  ago  driven 
«iut  of  the  ] taper  the  grave  i sways  ami  the  sketches 
of  travel,  considerably  reducing  also  tlie  space 
nHutted  to  the  summary  of  general  news  and  to 
noticiw  of  lsioks.  Mr.  Curtis,  in  his  own  field, 
was  absolutely  independent,  having  tlie  complete 
confidence  of  his  publLdiers,  even  when,  with  his 
sure  foresight,  he  might  hold  a position  somewhat 
in  advance  of  their  own.  He  was  their  kniglit. 
fully  cuinuiMrionrd  to  fight  their  battles  in  his 
own  way.  Once  I rrmcmlier,  when  his  cncniic* 
in  his  own  party  intimated  that  las  publisher* 
wete  not  in  synqiathy  with  his  convictions,  they 
headed  tlie  weekly  with  a manifesto  signed  by 
tlie  house  not  only  expressing  their  full  support 
« his  |»*ntion,  but  drrlanng  that  they  would 
mtlicr  not  publish  the  paper  at  all  than  ilo  so 
al  the  aiimfirc  of  principle  to  merely  partisan 


menls  of  hUediti trial  comment,  and  the  form 
ns  readily  at  his  command  a*  wii*  that  alike  of 
liis  more  elaborate  |wiMic  *|**-che«  and  of  lus 
in<»t  casual  conversation,  Mr.  Curtis  survive* l 
the  first  reiwrut'lou  of  Harper*.  After  his  death, 
in  1802,  the  lion.  CnH  Rrhuri  was  a regular  con- 
tributor to  tin*  editorial  colunuia  of  llie  Weekly 
for  many  years,  lie  Inn  1 fought  alongside  of  Mr. 
Curtis  for  the  cause  of  civil  service  reform,  and 
was  ao  completely  in  harmony  with  hi«  i«>litioal 
course  that  no  man  could  luive  l***n  more  fitly 
chosen  to  continue  his  work. 

During  a portion  of  my  six  years’  connection 
with  tlie  paper  I was  relieved  by  W.  I*.  U.  Shanks, 
and  afterward  by  John  Y.  Foster,  from  the  more 
onerous  duties  of  editorship  - retaining  onlv  my 
functions  as  manuscript  h-juIit  and  general  lit*— 
rary  adviser  of  the  house — in  order  that  I nuglit 
bring  more  rapidly  to  a conclusion  mv  work  nn 
■Harper's  l’ictorial  History  of  the  Rebellion.'' 
Mr.  Shanks,  who  had  been  an  efficient  war  cor- 
respondent in  the  Western  campaigns,  and  who 
hail  been  personally  acquainted  with  all  the  dis- 
tinguished gencraU  engaged  ui  them,  was  a valu- 
able coadjutor,  as  was  also  Mr.  Foster — later  the 
able  editor  for  many  yean  of  Frank  Ijnlitt  — 
because  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  current 
[kitities  and  his  journalistic  experience  on  the 
staff  of  the  AVi cork  Adtfrturr. 

When,  in  IKtiD,  1 tissuincil  tl*e  editorial  charge 
of  Harter’s  Magazine,  my  place  on  the  Weekly 
was  taken  by  S.  fi.  Conant.  who  held  it  for  several 
years.  The  sulisequent  editors  were  Montgomery 
Schuyler,  Joint  Foard,  Richard  Hurtling  Davis, 
Henry  Iakhuim  Nelson,  and  John  Kendrick  Hangs. 
Since"  1902,  George  Harvey,  praaident  of  llaqs-r 
and  Brothers,  has  Is-cn  tlie  «*ditor  of  the  Week- 
ly. not  only  conducting  it  with  as  strung  a hand 
a*  ita  founder,  but  associated  with  it  in  a more  intimate  sense  as 
a constant  contributor  to  its  varied  Comment — at  some  |*-riod*  writ- 
ing all  of  it. 

IIakter’n  Weekly  has  never  been  merely  a weekly  ncw«|»jicr. 
Front  its  connection  with  the  history  of  the  country  at  its  nu-t 
critical  moments  it  has  had.  more  than  any  other  journal  of  it*  class, 
tlie  character  of  a national  institution.  In  its  early  career  tlie  feature 
which  impressed  me  most  strongly  was  tin*  work  of  ita  artists.  The 
kind  of  work  they  did  was  brought  into  existence,  ns  a root  out  of  dry 
ground,  by  11  miter’s  Magazine.  Tlie  note  was  struck  in  the  early 
fifties  of  the  last  century  by  “Porte  Crayon,”  and  was  prolonged  by 
a succession  of  characteristic  draughtsmen  from  Augustus  Hoppin  to 
Sol  Kytuige  and  Thomas  Kast.and  is  still  jironounn-d  in  the  drawings 
of  W.  A.  Rogers.  Ah  in  the  case  of  English  contemporary  artists, 
like  Cniikdiunk.  Leech,  and  Du  Mauricr,  its  main  characteristic  was 
humor — simple  humor  when  its  aim  was  unniMnirnt , humorous  satire 
when  ridicule  was  more  direct  ami  effective  than  any  argument,  as  in 
Hmmiuis  N.mt’a  picturesque  but  terrible  arraignment  of  tlie  Tweed 
Ring. 

t)f  counie,  in  war-time,  this  note  was  sulidued,  but  certain  char- 
acteristic ami  graphic  touches  remained,  which  have,  by  tlieir  in- 
diTmalde  impression  upon  tlie  imagination,  nuule  the  Weekly's 
reproduction  of  picture*  sketch'd  on  a hundred  battle-fields,  by  such 
artist*  as  ihu  Wauds  and  Theodor*  R.  Davis,  immortal— so  that 
to-day  ami  for  all  time  to  come  they,  more  vividly  than  any  historical 
description,  revive  the  stirring  seem*  of  that  eventful  period.  Tlie*** 


It  was  Mr.  Curtin  VtvngAiin  to  i 
hr  the  paner  in  the  cuntausin 
• 'fT1  . 


n to  write  his  editorials 

. - ..nosing-mom.  cli.msine 

sjime  «lay  early  in  the  weelcfnd  that  purjwwe.  A 
rri  apart  for  him  bexnCP  ,t|,‘  f^rvuiaii’s. 
lie  had  already  inamhallifl  the -distant ial  cle- 
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poignantly  interesting  pictures  worn  relieved  by  Sol  Eytinge's  nias- 
It-rfy  full  - pop*  drawing*  illustrating  festive  domestic  moment*  in 
flu-  life  of  a “darky"  family,  and  by  those  of  an  equally  humorous 
type — if  that  were  poaaibke— from  otlter  artists  depicting  certainly 
equally  humorous  aspects  of  the  contemporary  comet  I y of  our  Arnrrt* 
cait  life. 

Wdll  we  may  have  Kiwi  most  of  our  fun  in  those  times,  when 
there  was  inoat  to  more  us  to  tears.  Another  group  of  artists — Abbey, 
Rhineluirt,  Pyle,  Thulatrup,  ami  Remington  -sticcecilcd  those  quaint- 
ly humorous  draughtsmen,  ami  have  given  us  another  ami  higher  kind 
• if  autisfaiiion  with  their  finer  and  greater  art.  of  wliieli  the  Wi.KKI.Y 
has  had  its  abundant  share.  It  would  lie  inexcusable  on  my  part 
were  1 tti  omit  In  give  credit  to  the  first  gn*ut  art-editor  of  the  pajsT. 
as  also  of  l lie  Mauaei.ye,  Mr.  diaries  Parsons,  for  his  admirable  work 


on ‘these  periodicals  during  a whole  generation.  Of  the  two  group*  nf 
artists  I have  above  characteris'd  lie  was  friend  and  guide  and 
inspiration. 

What  impresses  me  most  in  the  paper  to-day  is  its  pithy  and 
luminous  comment  on  every  feature  of  contemporary  interest,  and 
the  numy-riiksl  mirror  which  its  illustration*  hold  up  io  us,  retW-ctirig 
©very  phase  of  our  progressive  American  life.  The  striking  incident 
is  not  lent  sight  of  iii  this  presentation,  but  tlie  main  current  and  iu 
cvcr-d  tanging  drifts — that  is  the  great  and  (leniiaiientiy  interesting 
theme.  I note  also  that  the  fiction — whether  short  story-  or  serial — 
is  now,  as  it  has  burn  from  the  Is-ginning,  representative  of  tlie  l«»t 
imaginative  work  of  the  time,  the  vivid  and  harmonious  complement 
of  what,  in  every  other  field,  the  Weekly  is  doing  to  justify  iu 
original  title  us  a Journal  of  Civilisation . 


THE  FIRST  NUMBER,  JANUARY  3,  1857 

By  EDWARD  S.  MARTIN 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY : A Journal  or  C'muzATtoN. — 
Neither  labor  nor  expense  will  be  spared,”  runs  the 
prospectus,  “to  make  it  the  l test  Family  Newspaper  in 
the  World — one  whose  cheerful  and  genid  character  will 
render  it  a welcome  visitor  to  every  houseliold.  while  its 
constant  devot  ion  to  tlie  principles  of  right  and  just  ire  will  win  the 
approbation  of  tlie  wise  and  good.  Its  object  will  Is*  to  set  forth 
sound  views  on  |silitieal,  social,  and  moral  questions,  to  diffuse  use- 
ful information,  and  to  cultivate  the  grares  and  amenities  of  life." 

So  much  for  tin*  general  intention.  The  advertisement,  printed  on 
page  fourteen  of  tin*  o|icning  number,  adjoining  a column  of  oilier 
advertisement*,  gis-s  on  to  various  particulars  of  purpose:  as,  to  give 
a full  and  iin|iartial  summary  of  all  the  different  kind*  of  news,  to 
record  everything  worth  reeo riling. and  " present  an  accurate  ami  com- 
plete picture  of  tlie  age  in  wbirli  we  live.”  "Taste,  tlie  imagination, 
and  tfie  feelings,”  were  also  to  have  due  share  of  attention,  and  its 
regular  contents  were  to  include  tales,  incidents  of  travel  and  ad- 
venture. sketches  of  character  and  social  life,  and  essays  upon  art 
and  morals.  Announcing  arrangement*  made  with  the  best  American 
writers,  the  publislirre  noted  that  tls-re  was  room  enough  in  tls-ir 
paper  for  ample  selection*  from  the  liest  literature  of  the  < >ld  World, 
and  that  they  would  keep  a vigilant  eye  on  tlie  issue*  of  the  English, 
French,  and  German  periodical  jirew.  the  lH«.t  pnslurtinn*  of  which 
they  candidly  promised  to  transfer  to  tlieir  paper. 

And  they  pointed  out  tluit  tlie  new  Weekly  was  not  intended  in  any 
way  to  supersede  Hahpkii's  MaoaXINE.  and  tluit  it  would  contain  six- 


teen pages  of  the  sire  of  the  fairnlon  llludmtnl  AVtrs.  and  would 
np|s*ar  every  Saturday  morning  nt  five  rents  » copy,  or  f J all  a 
year,  “clergymen  ami  teachers  Kiqqdicd  nt  the  low<**t  club  prices." 

Thus  gathering  from  the  advertisement  the  particulars  of  plan  and 
*ro|ie  we  turn  over  tlie  leaves  of  the  first  number  to  sis*  bow  far  they 
were  reaHred.  First  numbers  constitute  by  Iheinaelve*  n separate 
and  interesting  class  of  literary  and  tyjsignipbienl  product*.  “\a*~ 
eitur,  non  fit,''  applies  a gissl  deal  to  first  numbers.  They  are  bom. 
and  until  they  nrr  Isiru  even  the  parents  cannot  tell  absolutely  what 
they  will  Is*  or  how  they  will  loo*.  Everything  alraut  a first  niim- 
ber  has  to  Is*  thought  out:  nothing  can  Is*  frft  to  conform  to  custom. 
Tlie  Harpers,  when  tlie  Weekly  was  started,  were  already  tlie  ex- 
periem-ed  parents  of  one  |M*riodirnl,  and  brought  full  knowlislgc  and 
ample  facilities  to  the  starting  of  another.  Nothing  mggisi,  crude, 
or  uiifiti>Nhcd,  therefore,  was  to  Is*  looked  for  in  their  new  first  num- 
ber. Such  its  it  is,  it  is  a finished,  workmanlike  jiroduct.  The 
typographical  model  was,  probably,  the  Ijomton  Illustrated  .Vena. 
Tin*  first  (•age,  reproduced  this  w«*ck,  shows  the  familiar  lu*ading 
which  has  mmo  down  unchanged.  The  new  Family  Newspaper 
starts  off  with  the  official  figure*  of  Itucfianan's  election,  and  defines 
its  pnlilieul  (Kwition  in  a grave  and  able  four-column  editorial  in 
favor  of  Compromise  anil  Union.  Its  sentiments  an*  tines*  of  con- 
servative patriotism.  It  rejoices  in  ltuchannn’s  election  as  tlie 
orderly  triumph  of  that  spirit  of  wise  compromise  which  alone,  in  it* 
opinion  could  save  tfie  Union  w idiom  war.  "If  this.”  it  says,  "be 
not  a sjiertacle  . . . rnngrat ulatory  to  the  reader  of  the  blood-be- 


Tbe  first  “Comic"  Printed  in  "Harper’s  Weekly”  . 

Till  niMUIOuv  IHc  ISOM.,  il  jMMrr  >.  ill'll,  lmi*,l  iX*  I.IW-n*  )nV*,  »V.  X a„  K*,'i,...e  Wills  |*«lod  . 

POMPE  tX)N8TABLE  do  Roy).  “Now,  then,  oh-  with  that  Hoop,  or  I’ll  minors  yoc!” 

LADY  (irko  imagines  the  ofutrivlion  is  adJrtsml  to  her).  "What  a Munster!’’  [I, ill'  u/>  ti)r  Crinoline,  and  hurries  off] 
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grimed  page*  of  history.  then  we 
should  w glad  to  «fe  One  num* 

«>  fumidud  by  our  rivals  of  the 
rider  world.”  Ttw  ou  11*1* tula- 
ton?  spectacle.  M wo  know  now, 

Uiil  not  make  good.  but  flu! 

Wckklv  wa* entirely  right  in  that 
first  utterance  in  holding  that 
only  in  compromise  wiw  tlsw 
a pcMtihilitj  of  wiving  the  I'nion 
without  11  war.  “He  w ho  Chinks," 
it  M»d.  ‘that  a peaceable  separa- 
tion of  the  I'nion  could  now  !»■ 
made  i*  blindly  ignorant  of  the 
true  Mate  of  the  country." 

As  an  example  of  an  illustrated 
puhliratiou,  the  first  number  of 
the  Wrkkly  is  not  imptraivi' 

The  p»|rr  hail  for  tin*  moat  part 
to  develop  the  pictorial  talent 
to  which  it  gave  a market,  and 
to  train  its  own  artists.  It 
licgan  at  once,  with  nwult*  that 
gradually  npfx-ar.  and  by  the  time 
the  civil  war  came  it  was  able 
in  put  a ror|M  of  artists  into  the 
fu-ld.  Hut  at  tin-  start  it  was 
a good  borrower,  and  Im*Ijmh1  itself 
liberally — according  to  the  in- 
tention avowed  in  its  tirospcrju* 

—from  the  pictures  in  tin*  foreign 
Uiiwtrutcd  papers.  John  Ircdi 
was  the  best  contributor  of  pie- 
curat  to  its  find  issue.  Of  the 
six  illustr.it intis  in  that  number, 
one,  a eoitiie  sketch,  was  cer- 
tainty his,  and  transplanted  from 
Puna.  Another  came  probably 
from  the  same  source,  if  not  from 
the  same  hand.  Four  picture*, 
one,  a remarkable  marine  view,  accompanying  a story  about  "A 
Police  Officer's  Seven  Thousand  Mile  Cnnse"  to  California  after  an 
Oliui  fugitive,  may  have  lnvn  original  home-made  drawings.  The 
ialraticn  at  the  start  was,  perilous,  not  so  much  to  make  a pictorial 
jHihlic-.it iuu  a»  to  ill unt rate  and  brighten  the  family  ne«s|«i[»r  with 
picture*.  But  the  picture  side  of  the  enterprise  gathered  strength 
last,  mul  before  the  year  was  out  the  pictures  hail  more  than  quad- 
rupled in  number  and  contended  successfully  for  space  in  the  family 
nm«|a|cr. 

In  the  first  number  the  written  piece*  |uul  thing*  very  much  their 
own  way.  and  very  readable  pieces  they  still  are.  Following  tla* 
jwvHt ienl  discount  on  the  first  page  came  a nag*  of  graceful  essays  on 
domestic  and  social  subject*,  t trie  on  I U -sir  Woman  treats  of  extrava- 
gance in  drns  and  computes  w hat  might  be  the  net  of  the  apparel 
ihnt  a rich  woman  in  1857  might  put  on  her  hack  or  hang  m Iwr 
wardrobes.  It  was  the  day  of  crinoline-  Besides  jewelry,  Ifew, 
vrifa,  handkerchiefs,  furs,  and  nalmirn  shawl*,  the  moral  essayist 
credited  Iter  with  fifty  drosses, of  which  he  says  that  “since  they  go 
on  increasing  in  evpiiusivem***  until  they  hid  fair  to  out  swell  the 
dome <rf  St.  Peter's,  it  is  difficult  to  embrjwo  them  within  an  estimate, 
(•r  within  anvihiug  of  fined  proportions."  Guessing,  however,  that 
then:  might  lx-  fifty  of  Lhctu, cjirii  containing  twenty  yards  of  Muff, 
some  of  moird  antique  or  stamped  velvet,  and  others  of  tin:  simplest 
material,  he  estimated  that  the  most  cxpcnsiw  would  coat  one  liun- 
dnd  and  fifty  dollars,  and  the  least  expensive  twenty,  an  average  of 
fifty  dollars  each,  nr  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  for  the  lot.  The 
thought  of  fifty  new  gowit*,  many  of  them  “best  gowns, ’’  for  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollar*  would  lie  very  grateful  to  the  spirit  of  a f.'ujfikm- 
■Mf  New  York  woman  today  The  bats  of  the  belle  id  *57  were  to 
rest  SldO;  Iwr  whole  outfit,  including  $10,000  worth  of  towels  nod 
Sd'i.ll  in  laces,  furs,  and  shawls,  van  computed  to  cost  51  1,830. 

It  i»  amusing  to  find  iti  tlw*  next  moral  ixsuy.  alniut  beautifying 
life,  that  the  assertion  that  the  .\ntHtnuu  are  intensely  given  to 
money-making  i»  “not  as  true  ns  our  enhirninators  claim,  nor  as  false 
®*  our  :i|N»|ngist«  affirm."  Simplicity,  tin*  (wftjrbl  says,  is  what  we 
isssl:  'intelligent  am)  living  simplicity  would  cure  half  our  follii**.” 
So  the  simple  life  was  already  discovered  in  'A?,  and  has  doubtless 
been  rediscovered  at  intervals  of  alumt  five  years  from  that  day  to 
this.  That  won  a panic  year.  ;»*  will  be  recalled,  anil  grew  very 
favorable  to  simple  living  before  its  course  wax  run. 

Next  comes  .1  traoriariun  from  Heine  by  “a  party  of  Nrw  York 
young  ladies,  each  of  whom  contributed  a line,  the  paawHxion  of 
whirh  mast  have  eonstilutcd  a journal  i/itie  “beat”  by  the  new 
wokly  on  the  Hum*  Journal,  follow  two  columns  of  “Chat.”  well 
d'Hie,  about  (Im>  hoys  being  at  hotue  fur  the  holidays,  Thai  berg's 
phuyi-jtlayjng.  divers  matters  of  social,  literary  ami  artistic  intenMl. 
Then  nano  a jioein  by  Martin  Fan  pi  liar  Tums-r,  tin  if  ten  riorum  of  ihnt 
day.  about  tin*  Atlantic  telegraph,  ami  “ Baron  Muncf laiisen " con- 
tribute* a chamcteristic  interview  about  travel  in  America,  go  far 
all  the  inert*  are  evidently  written  for  I lie  new  ikij*t,  but  of  win 
**  'irigiiul  and  wluit  is  borrowed  then*  is  no  indication  except  in 
J™  evidence.  Three  columns  of  bools  reviews,  and  a page  and 
half  of  Domestic  Intelligent  ami  Foreign  News  very  wi  ll  coudeffemt 
and  presented,  were  ev  klently  prepared  fur  the  new  family  newspaper. 
‘’nwiLs  a di|>.-trtmcnt  of  XatVa  and  Queries,  a finbnte  letter  from 
“Our  ItalL'iu  Corrmpondrut a (Tinutma*  pwtn,  note«  of  Art  and 
fc’ictice  and  'Thing*  Wise  mid  Otherwise"  (including  joke*).  About 
flir  sturu**  there  is  room  for  doubt.  There  are  two.  each  idma  than 
aPaP*  long,  and  the  setting  in  cadi  L*  English.  The  two- page  illus- 


trated tale  of  travel  and  adventure 
alxiut  Uw*  Police  ( Mfieer's  (’haw 
from  Ohio  to  California  ix  signed 
J.  B.  Armstrong,  and  is  probably 
original.  “Ihi  Wo  Bury  Alive r' 
A good  fnlmly  newspaper  art  irk* , 
a page  and  a half  long,  may  or 
mur  not  liave  Im-n  triuiqd.mtcd. 

'flirri-  was  a lot  of  sound 
Mid  satisfactory  trailing  in  the 
llixu  t'd  first  mind ut.  Any  in- 
telligent reader  could  pass  a 
pleasant  evening  with  it  now, 
and  any  reader  who  remember* 
or  has  Learned  anything  about 
the  American*  nf  half  a century 
ago  would  find  in  it  murh  of 
curious  anil  lively  interest.  It 
keeps  t|ie  mind  busy  with  com- 
parisons, j»a  when  at  the  end  of 
"Olnl  1 tl«*  commentator  justi- 
fies Ills  censure  of  I lie  playing  of 
mtisir  Iran  “Traviata"  at  a church 
concert  by  reminding  Ids  readers 
that  "tin*  ojura  from  Travis ta  is 
biussl  iijsiii  1 hiti ion's  Jifofiiguie 
novel  of  the  Dame  au r Cmnr/ia*," 
It  won  profligate,  then,  in  '.»7? 
I wonder  if  it  i»,  still. 

Iti  the  news  column*  Sonnrd 
and  l'e-M'riden  are  making 
nmdMS  in  the  Senate  ami 
Toombs  and  Hunter  arc  talking 
bark.  Argument  is  finished  in 
ihe  Drod  Scott  ease  and  tin* 
Supreme  Court  is  delilx-rating  on 
it.  Cougri's*  wants  infonn.il ion 
ulaiul  the  Atlantic  (digraph,  and 
Mr.  Cvnis  l-'ield  pit  lininc  on  the 
Haltie,  csjinplridv  oucss-ssful.  with 
n pierc  of  the  wire  “now  being  manufactured  ill  Ismcion,  which  is 
attracting  murh  curiosity," 

In  the  Foreign  News  tlw*  Treaty  of  Paris  (after  the  Crimean 
war)  was  under  dL'i'iission;  Hr.  Livingston  was  on  hi*  way  home 
to  Kngliind  after  seventeen  years'  al»*eiuv  in  Africa.  “Great  honors 
await  him."  The  I'liitrd  Statos  sLeam-frigate  San  Jacinto  had  just 
landed  Consul-General  Townsend  Harris  nl  Min  a*  la.  Japan,  and  left 
him  there,  not  a little  to  the  disci •tn|M.«urc  of  tlie  Japanese  govern- 
ment. “On  HstUrdiV,  2Ulh,  a large  fin'd  me  Was  held  in  tlw*  Bncniway 
Tals-rnncle  to  express  sympathy  with  \Yalker  and  hi*  men  iii 
Nicarapia.” 

Tlie  advert  iseriM'tit*  in  nn  old  rw'wspiqier  bring  back  the  v.iiiislwsl 
|w*t  even  more  vividly  than  its  news  jx-iragrapb*.  Even  tlw?  market 
rejsuls  an*  affecting  to  the  wiimbiliiies.  Partriilge*  ;it  Washington 
Market  were  sold  (wholesale)  in  l K.",7  at  SA  cents  a juiir,  and  jiruirie- 
hetw  at  ?A  edit*,  (juail  were  5t  AO  n dozen,  turkey*  were  ten  Cent* a 
|s»md.  and  saiMU*  of  venixoii  was  twelve  cent*. 

There  was  a fashionable  druggist  in  Lrankliii  Square  who  was  a 
profuse  advertiser  of  various  cosmetic*,  and  Cornwell,  u retail  l**ik- 
wllcr, had  moved  up  from  Beaver  Slroet  to  k«*'t»  » snore  "in  Harper 
& Brother*'  new  eilifiee.”  Tlie  publnhera  «*f  tnc  other  weekly  and 
monthly  iwriniUeals  advortued  in  the  new  [n|*'r.  The  Ifnmr  Journal 
annouiHxsl  that  N.  P.  Willis  jim|*»*»*d  ts»  ' give  more  of  the  Lotte tw 
to  Invuim,  whiiTi  liL*  exjxtience  h:ix  enablnl  him  to  write,  arid 
which  have  been  so  widely  quoted,"  ami  that  “T.  B.  Aldrich  has  in 
preparation  it  Prose  1’iinii,  to  entitled  The  Rost  OK  Gu:n  biimi:, 
to  bo  publtaheil  in  niunbcta  from  week  to  week."  Mr.  Aldrich  was 
slmulv  recognized  :»s  an  cx|«'rt  poet,  thoii^li  he  was  not  yet  old 
enough  to  vote.  The  Pkriniiiin  Kraminer,  edited  by  the  Rev.  George 
K.  Flli.**.  sent  in  from  Boston  its  claim,  backed  by  strong  amiments, 
to  public  attention.  "The  American  Comic  Psjer,  The  Srw  York 
Picayune,”  advertised  that  it  was  ' contributed  to  by  the  best  wits 
of  tlw*  day,”  and  had  engupsl  the  best  artists,  and  Was  giving  “from 
six  to  twenty  Caricature*  and  Comic  Illustration*  in  <-:wh  number." 
Robert  Bonner  printed  two  column*  and  a half  of  the  fiisl  chaplcr*  of 
Kiuerson  Benm  tl's  thrilling  Indian  tale  <»f  IHI'J,  **tlu*  continuation  of 
which  can  only  la*  found  in  the  -Yew  York  Ledff rr,”  for  wbirii  gnwt 
family  weekly  paper  only,  wrote  Fanny  K«*rn  ana  Sylvanu*  Cobb,  Jr., 
and  to  which  “nearly  all  the  eminent  writers  in  the  count rv.  smdi  cm 
Mr*.  Sigourney,  Mr*.  Emma  I).  K.  N.  Soutliworth,  and  Alice  Cary, 
contribute  regularly."  PfiLludelpliia,  in  the  new  wrs’kly,  tulurtianj 
Prirmm'r  Magmi/it  1 the  same  that  hadsucli  attractive  colored  fashion- 
pLins  in  tin* « lays  of  tin*  Hvil  war?,  and  nt  greater  length  ami  with  liw- 
iiir  vociferation  "TAe  iMUir  .Ycwepaprr,  made  up  with  s|s*i  i;il  refer- 
ence ro  the  family  circle,  using  monster  machines  e<|iial  to  jirinting 
20.01  W ecq  »ie*  yrr  hour,”  ami  quite  a*  g<**l  a*  "the  Largrr  weekly  jiapere 
which  vug  twice  ax  nmeh."  T he  family  | taper  «*f  lliar  time  *<s‘iiird  to 
tod  tint  competition  waa  the  life  of  trade,  ami  doubtless  it  was, 
m 10  story-reading  habit,  once  fixed  on  a large  public,  Le- 
t.'in  t*  ui-  t iable. 

ihc  A'  irkrrbocktr  Magazine  wax  still  awake,  and  advert  tad  a 
CViM-t.  story  by  that  preeociosta  young  writer  T.  B.  Aldrich 
I ••  / 'Ter's  SftiriJ  0}  the  Time*  Was  |mli|isl«e«l  bv  George  Wilkes. 

\-in  eigh ” was  “Mre.  Browning's  new  jwwhi.”  and  Lcotiard 
n 1 hi  Street,  advertised  Ui#  reprints  of  the  British  iwriodicala 
wul  rl  > i-tner'e  frNide, 

Ih-a'  irl  Fifty  trear*  i*  a mere  atom  of  time  as  time  g>*-*.  but 
u-  un*  r*  md  period! cals  and  the  public  taste  go,  it  i»  in  truth  a 
per  orp*  >•*!<•  space. 
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“HARPER’S  WEEKLY”  AND  THOMAS  NAST 

THE  RECORD  OF  A SERIES  OF  HISTORIC  POLITICAL  VICTORIES 

By  ALBERT  BIGELOW  PAINE 

ILLUSTRATED  I'RUU  .VASTS  ORIGINAL  CARTOONS 


IT  wcm*  unlikely  that  the  future  will  produce  ft  pictorial  journal 
In  rival  the  |msition  held  by  Harpers  Weekly  in  the  story  of 
tltis  nation.  It  was  Imrn  when  great  force*  mid  fuelinru  were 
on  the  eve  of  chaos;  it  pcrformeu  a vita]  funetion  during  n long 
period  of  recount  met  ive  mrtorntinii;  it  was  tin*  medium  through 
which  n great  wen|<oti  was  given  to  n great  people  who  Mood  in  sore 
need  of  it — u vm-.ijhiii  for  assault  and  for  defence.  developed  by  fierce 
condition*  and  the  reign  of  organised  evil — the  American  Political 
Cartoon. 

There  were  already  two  illustrated  weekly  patters  in  New  York 
city  when,  on  January  3,  1857.  the  first  copy  of  Harper's  Weekly 
was  offered  for  sale.  Tlu-ae  were  /'rank  Le*/ie«  Jlluxtroltil  .NYtro/w/irr 
and  the  .Vru>  Ygrk  lUvtiraltrl  .Yew.  The  big  Sunday  newspaper*  did 
not  exist  in  those  days,  anil  though  New  York  wils  not  then  a great 
city, and  the  entire  nation  polled  but  four  million  voles,  there  was 
thought  to  lie  mom  for  a third  picture-paper.  So  Harper’*  Weekly 
came  to  occupy  that  room. 

It  was  not  much  of  a ■•picture-paper”  in  the  beginning.  In  the 
first  Usue  there  were  only  n few  small  illustrations  mul  two  ‘'comics " 
— nothing  that  even  resembled  a rartoon.  Indeed  tin*  Ameriean 
Cartoon  had  but  a paltry  existence  then.  Only  three  symbol*— 
“Brother  Jonathan. " "Mistress  Columbia,”  and  the  "American 
Eagle,”  the  bare  A BC  of  its  alphaliet — had  1 teen  invented,  ami  they 
spelled  but  meagrely  the  nation's  story  an<l  its  n-eils. 

It  was  Thomas  Nast  who  was  to  complete  the  pictorial  alph.iltet  of 
symbols  and  the  manual  of  ideas  which  would  give  to  America  that, 
powerful  agent  for  good  or  evil,  the  Political  Cartoon. 

Tlkomaa  Nast  was  abroad  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war  crisis. 
He  hail  been  sent  by  the  .Vnr  Y"rl;  IlluftraUii  Ann*  to  picture  the 
great  Hecnan-Savere  ring  contest  which  took  plan-  near  London 
early  in  1800,  and  a little  later  he  hail  Joined  the  Garibaldi  expedition 
which  was  to  free  and  unite  Italy.  The  Garibaldi  campaign  rame  to 
a Bueciswful  dose  with  the  end  of  tlte  year,  and  February,  Ivil , found 
Nast  back  in  New  York,  eap-r  anu  qualified  for  war  illustration. 
For  a year  lie  remained  with  tiic  .Vein*.  with  a brief  jhtkkI  at  Leslie'*, 
his  work  consisting  chiefly  of  battle  pictures,  many  of  them  redrawn 
from  sketches  will  by  artists  in  the  fiehl.  He  had  seen  war  and  could 
handle  intelligently  the  liasty  and  often  cmdr-  sketches  sent  from  tin- 
front.  Yet  hi-  was  far  from  satisfied  with  this  sort  of  work.  Ho 


wanted  to  create  pictures  of  his  own.  Some  imaginative  war  draw- 
ings sent  to  JLarpkm’h  Weekly  were  promptly  accepted,  and  in  tin- 
summer  of  1802  he  was  assigned  to  regular  staff  work.  Ami  k> 
quietly  enough  began  n pictorial  epoch,  the  combine'll  career  of  a 
man  and  a paper  which  was  to  endure  almost  unbrokenly  for  a 
quarter  of  a century,  and  stand  without  parallel  for  moral  and  [«v 
lit  tea]  importance  in  t lie  history  of  nations. 

Harper’s  Weekly  had  already  become  the  greatest  picture  .paper 
in  the  field.  Tliere  were  an  art-director  and  a numlwr  of  ra|>at4r 
men  on  tlte  regular  .staff.  Almost  from  the  first  Nast  was  allowed 
to  follow  his  own  ideas — was  js-rmitti-d  to  make  luctun-s  rather 
than  illustrations.  Fletcher  Har|s-r  (whose  *|*-cia(  province  the 
Weekly  was)  took  tin  immediate  mid  deep  interest  in  the  industrious 
and  ca|wiblr  boy — he  was  still  that,  for  he  was  bandy  twenty-two — 
and  to  the  coniidrnoe  and  courage  of  Fletcher  Harper  the  national 
imiKirtanre  of  Nast’s  subsequent  great  work  is  chiefly  due. 

Nast's  picture*  immediately  took  on  a character  of  their  own. 
They  wen-  not  caricature*  in  those  days,  but  imaginative  scene*  of 
war,  full  of  fierce  and  stirring  patriot  Urn.  To  him  it  was  not  a tune 
for  burlesque,  but  for  solemnity  and  pathos  and  for  striking  home. 
Winslow  Homer  had  contributed  several  of  the  doubli-l.ftgi-  war 
pictures,  really  beautiful  drawings  of  t letter  technique  than  Nast 
could  hojie  to  muster.  But  it  may  be  that  in  their  very  grar«-  of 
execution  tliey  lacked  force.  Certainly  they  did  not  stir  the  blood 
ami  arouse  tl»e  spirit  of  battle  as  did  the  jMigi-s  of  Nast  which  followed 
tin-til.  Crude,  elemental.  sometime*  brutal,  these  pictures  of  Nast's 
went  straight  to  the  mark. 

"Nast,  how  does  a field  look  after  battle?  ('an  you  draw  that? 
Suppose  you  make  it  night ,”  said  John  Bonner,  then  art-manager  of 
the  WEEKLY. 

So  a solemn,  gruesome  double-page  of  a battle-field  at.  night  was 
aildiil  to  the  senes  which  sent  men  until  to  die  in  the  nation’s  cause. 
“From  a roving  lad  with  a swift  |s-neil  for  sale  lie  had  lieenrne  ft 
patriot  artist,  burning  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  time."  wrote  James 
carton  Liter,  and  he  was  |*  rmitt<il  to  vent  that  enthtLsiasm  in  t la- 
way  he  best  understotMl.  Other  drawings  showed  guerrilla  raiils  in 
the  West,  the  sacking  of  |N*aceful  village*,  tin-  life  in  tike  prison  pens— 
all  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

A series  of  M-mi-nllcgoriml  pictures,  full  of  homely  pathos  and 
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The  fir»t  Appearance  of  the  Tammany  Tiger  in  a Cartoon.  Tweed  and  his  adherent*  in  the  Cubictilum 
THIS  CARTOON  IS  CONSll«EMEI>  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  POLITICAL  WCTVHIt  EVKH  PUBLISHED.  |T  Al'I’EAKKII  AH  A Ilnl'III.B-PAOK  OARTOON 
IN  TJIB  ISSt'E  KOK  .NOVEMBER  11,  1S71,  AND  MADE  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  SENSATION 
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melodrama  followed  these  more 
vigorous  portrayals,  and  these 
would  seem  to  have  been  equally 
effective.  Indeed  they  won  for 
the  artist  his  first  real  fame. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these,  en- 
titled “Christmas  Eve,’’  achieved 
a popularity  which  we  can 
with  difficulty  comprehend  to- 
day. In  u large  Christmas  wreath 
was  shown  the  soldier's  family  at 
home— the  children  in  lied,  tlie 
wife  praying  At  the  window.  In 
another  wreath  was  the  absent 
one  by  the  camp-fire,  fondly  n*- 
garding  the  picture  of  his  toval 
ones.  Smaller  bits  surrounded 
these,  well  drawn  and  full  of 
sentiment. 

The  picture  does  not  stir  us 
deeply  to-day.  It  seems  old- 
fnshioned  and  sentimental.  But 
it  was  not  old-fashioned  in  ’sixty- 
tlirce.  and  the  sentiment,  it  awoke 
was  love  of  liorne  and  country, 
with  that  sail  heart-hunger  and 
tenderness  which  comes  when 
dear  ones  are  nlwrnt  in  the  dark 
hour  of  danger.  Letters  from 
every  comer  of  the  Union  came 
to  the  Harjier  office  with  tluinks 
for  that  inspired  picture.  Within 
the  year  tlie  niunu  of  Nast  was 
known  throughout  the  country, 
am!  tlie  Harper’s  Wrrklt  war 
pictures  wi-re  universally  wcl- 
oomed  and  preserved. 

It  was  during  the  Presidential 
campaign  of ’sixty-four  that  Nast 
did  nis  most,  effective  war  cartoons 
from  the  political  point  of  view. 

Tlie  Democratic  convention  held 
in  Chicago  had  declared  the  war  a 
failure,  and  had  held  for  Compro- 
mise with  peace  at  any  price.  In 
the  W burly  office  the  day  of  Com- 
promise had  long  since  passed. 

The  war  must  be  pressed  now  to 
its  logical  conclusion.  Tlie  first 
of  the  Nast  cartoons,  entitled 
“Compromise  with  the  South,” 
represent**!  the  still  defiant  South- 
ern leader,  Jeff  Davis,  clasping 
hands  with  the  crippled  Northern 

soldier  over  the  grave  of  “Union  heroes  fallen  in  a useless  war.” 
Columbia  is  bowed  in  sorrow,  and  in  the  background  ap(icars  a negro 
family,  again  in  chains. 

The  success  of  this  picture  was  startling.  An  increased  edition  of 
the  Weekly  was  printed  to  supply  the  demand,  and  the  page  was 
also  use*!  for  a campaign  document,  of  which  millions  of  copies  were 
circulated.  In  October  appeared  the  second  destructive  cartoon,  a 
great  double-page  which  depicted  in  Nast's  most  ferocious  manner 
just  what  the  Unicago  platform  meant.  Nobody  can  estimate  what 
these  two  cartoons  added  to  the  majorities  of  Lincoln  and  Johnson. 
The  Weekly,  in  an  article  later,  referred  to  them  as  "prodigious 
batteries  whose  influence  ujion  the  glorious  results  of  tlie  campaign 
was  undeniable."  The  war  pictures  continued  until  the  conflict 
ended  ami  the  land  echoed  with  the  bells  of  neaoe.  Abraham  Lincoln 
said: 

“Thomas  Nast  has  been  our  best  recruiting  sergeant.  His  emblem- 
atic cartoon*  have  never  failed  to  arouse  enthusiasm  and  pat  riot  i.-m, 
and  have  always  seemed  to  come  just  when  these  articles  were  getting 
scarce."  And  General  Grant,  when  usked,  "Who  is  the  foremost 
figure  in  civil  life  developed  by  the  rebell  ion  7s’  replied,  “/  think, 
Thomas  Nnst  ,” 

Truly  that  was  a time  of  prompt  ami  sU|icrlative  recognition — the 
heyday  of  individual  warfare.  Horace  Greeley  was  the  Tribune,  the 
Tribune  was  Greeley.  James  Gordon  Bennett  was  the  Herald,  the 
HeraUl  wits  Bennett.  Now,  plctorially  at  least,  Thomas  Nast  had 
become  Harper’s  Weekly,  toe  Weekly  was  Nast. 

From  this  time  forward  the  importance  of  the  Weekly's  cartoons 
in  politics  cannot  be  overestimated.  Nast.  young,  intrepid,  and  in 
deadly  earnest,  rode  up  and  down  the  lists  like  a paladin,  destroying 
whatever  lay  in  the  |xuth  of  mitionnl  progress.  His  caricature  work 
liegan  with  Andrew  Johnson,  whose  iqsistasy  and  aspirations  ap[*  ;iled 
to  Nast's  sense  of  humor,  os  the  war  had  not.  He  had  always  mule 
comic  drawings,  now  he  applu-d  this  faculty  to  political  satire,  ..mi 
the  "King  Andv"  cart. ions  won  immediate  and  world-wide  recogni- 
tion in  a new  field,  ami  placed  Harper's  Weekly  at  the  head  of 
American  caricature.  The  Johnson  cartoons  an"  as  good  to-day  as 
they  were  the  moment  they  were  drawn,  ami  tlu*  portrait  likenesses 
are  amusingly  good.  They  wen-  never  caricatures  m tlie  exaggerated 
sense;  characteristics  were  slightly  emphasized,  that  was  all,  and 
Nast’s  portraits  never  required  tags  or  lultels  of  identification. 

Tlie  Seymour  and  Bhur  cartoon*  followed  tlu*  Johnson  pictures. 
George  William  Curtis  was  by  this  time  political  editor  of  the  Weekly, 
and  ui  conjunct  ion  with  Nils!  waged  vigorous  and  triumphant  war. 
Editor  and  cartoonist  did  not  always  agree — indeed  they  frequently 
and  firmly  disagreed.  Curtis  was  for  h-ss  vigorous  measures  than 
-Naat — leas  destructive  blows.  Nast  used  a gleaming  battle-axe  and 


struck  to  kill.  Curtis  preferred 
the  rapier  with  intent  to  do  no 
more  than  disqualify.  When  the 
two  method*  conflicted,  as  they 
were  bound  to  do.  It  was  Fletcher 
Harper  who  Stepps l in  and  made 
plain  a policy  that  was  broad 
enough  to  include  both. 

“Tlie  Weekly  is  an  independ- 
ent forum,”  he  \v>uM  explain. 
“Then*  are  many  contributors. 
It  i*  not  necessary  that  all  should 
agree.  Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Nast 
are  personally  rcsjionsible,  each 
for  Iim  own  contributions.” 

It  was  seldom  that  ho  refused 
to  publish  any  sincere  cxjiression 
of  opinion,  whether  written  or 
drawn.  It  was  u time  of  indi- 
viduals, os  we  hai-c  said — and  of 
giants.  • 

When  the  campaign  of  1808 
ended  with  the  election  of  Grant, 
tlie  Weekly  pictures  were  accord- 
ed the  credit  of  having  been  a 
material  agent  in  that  victory. 
In  a letter  to  Nast,  John  Russell 
Young  said: 

“I  want,  as  one  citizen  of  this 
free  and  enlightened  country,  to 
thank  you  for  your  sen-ices  in 
thi*  canvas*.  In  summing  up 
tlie  agencies  of  a great  and  glorious 
triumph,  I know  of  no  one  that 
has  been  more  effective  and  more 
brilliant.  I salute  you  on  the 
threshold  of  a splendid  career.” 
Grant  himsell  paid  a final  word 
of  tribute. 

“Two  thing*  elected  me,”  lie 
said,  “the  sword  of  Sheridan  ami 
the  pencil  of  Thomas  Nast.” 
During  tlie  following  stiring 
Nast  was  publicly  presented,  by 
the  members  of  the  Union  I<caguic 
Club  of  New  York  City,  with  a 
beautiful  silver  vase,  “in  token  of 
their  admiration  of  his  genius,  and 
of  his  ardent  devotion  of  that 
genius  to  the  preservation  of  his 
country  from  the  schemes  of 
rebellion.” 

Yet  this  was  when  he  was  but 
twenty-nine  years  old  and  his 
greatest  work  still  lay  all  before.  There  followed  a year  now  when 
the  best  of  the  Harper  cartoons  bore  chiefly  uj»on  foreign  affairs,  the 
Kranco-l’ru/wian  war;  and  some  of  these  were  highly  notable  and  of 
international  importance.  But  they  were  forgotten  and  over-slim  low- 
cd  by  the  series  which  immediately  followed,  for  with  1870  began  a 
pictorial  crusade  which  remains  without  parallel  in  the  annals  of  civic 
reform. 

With  the  beginning  of  that  year,  tin*  government  and  finances  of 
the  city  of  New  York  Were  in  the  hand*  of  as  daring  and  corrupt  a 
band  of  political  brigands  as  ever  looted  treasury  or  made  a body 
politic  stand  and  deliver.  Tweed,  Sweeny,  Connolly,  and  Hall,  tlie 
famous  "Tweed  King,”  were  in  absolute  power.  Their  headquarters 
was  Tammany  Hall.  Their  symbol  was  the  t iger.  They  held  or  con- 
trolled all  the  offices;  they  subsidized  or  intimidated  the  liar,  tlie 
bench,  arwl  the  press.  The  politic*  of  New  York  city  and  State  were 
wholly  in  their  map,  ami  they  had  thpir  eyes  on  the  government  at 
Washington.  Every  public  contract  pa****!  through  their  liamls, 
and  by  absurdly  magnified  bills  and  (lummy  entries  they  depleted 
the  city  treasury  at  the  rate  of  a million  dollars  a month  for  a period 
of  years.  Their  practices  and  methods  were  not  unknown,  but  so 
vast  and  far-reaching  was  their  power  that  it  seemed  for  a time  that 
no  worthy  champion  could  Is*  found  to  battle  for  the  people’s  rights. 
Now  ami  then  some  |si|itirian  or  paper  found  courage  to  denounce 
the  plunderers,  and  was  quickly  silenced.  Yet  all  unknown  to  the 
Ring  a storm  was  gathering  which  would  wreck  its  i-difire  of  fraud 
mid  sweep  it  out  of  power.  Near  the  end  of  18119  a small  picture,  a 
cloud  no  bigger  than  a man's  hand,  arose  upon  their  horizon,  a rartomi 
l>y  Nast  denouncing  the  King-  Fletcher  Harper  had  made  up  Iils 
miml  that  his  paper  should  do  what  it  aiuld  to  rid  the  city  of  a roost 
of  vultures,  and  Nast’s  inherent  loathing  for  anything  that  resembled 
a combination  for  unfair  advantage,  combined  with  his  fierce  and 
fearless  and  vindictive  methods  of  warfare,  made  him  the  supremely 
chosen  instrument  for  the  work  in  hand,  lie  was  told  that  he  might 
have  free  hand  and  wage  such  war  as  suited  his  talents  and  his  moods. 

Through  1870  the  allots  dropped  in,  but  three  were  only  from  the 
skirmish  line,  and  the  King  members  themselves,  perhaps,  laughed 
at  tlieir  amusing  portraits.  Early  that  year,  the  New  York  Timm. 
under  George  Jones,  an  able  and  fearless  man,  joined  the  crusade,  and 
these  two  pa|M*ni  marshalled  their  force*  for  the  (lolitical  campaign  of 
the  ensuing  year. 

As  the  inontlis  p;iMu*d  along  and  the  assault*  continual,  the  Ring 
become  irritated.  Tlie  murmur  of  the  jieoplo  grew  louder  ami  more 
annoying.  Perlta|«s  tlum*  pictures  were  no  joke,  after  all.  In  the 
first  cartoon  of  1871,  Nast  showed  ‘ • T wcedlalec  and  Sweedledum/' 
Twwil  and  Sweeny,  giving  npcn-handedly  from  the  public  money  to 
the  needier  of  their  followers  wiiile  they  set  aside  still  greater  sums 


:pe  v&mw 


VOU  lAUONMM  »TI 


An  Influential  Cartoon  from  an  early  Izaue  of  the  **  Weekly  ” 

IN  THIS  NAST  CARTOON,  THOM  T1IE  ISSUE  Or  NOVEMBER  25,  1871, 
TWEED  18  SHOWN  AFTER  THE  CITY  ELECTION  Or  1871,  SITTING  AS 
CA1US  MARIUS  AMONO  THE  RUINS  or  CARTHAGE 
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for  themselves.  Tweed’s  fifteen  - thousand  * dollar  diamond  which 
was  to  become  historic,  was  depicted  in  this  caricature.  The  picture 
was  a small  one,  hut  it  created  a big  mischief. 

"Tliat’s  the  last  straw,"  Tweed  declared  wlien  he  saw  it.  “I’ll 
slinw  them  d — d publishers  a new  trick.” 

He  had  already  threatened  them  with  an  action  for  libel.  He  now 
gave  orders  to  his  Hoard  of  Kdurntinti  to  reject  all  llar|M-r  hills  for 
school-lxs>ks  ami  to  throw'  out  those  already  on  hand.  More  than 
fifty  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  public  property  was  thus  destroyed, 
to  be  replaced  with  tiook*  from  the  New  ^ork  Printing  torn  puny  — 
a corporation  owned  by  the  King. 

The  Hnr]*r  firm  held  a meeting  to  consider  this  serious  blow.  Tim 
majority  of  the  members  would  have  been  willing  to  discontinue 
warfare  on  an  mighty  an  enemy.  Fletcher  Harper  never  wavered, 
Wlien  ut  last  the  argument  became  rather  bitter,  he  took  up  his  hat 
anti  said: 

"Gentlemen,  you  know  where  I live.  When  jt>u  are  randy  to 
continue  the  fight  against  these  scoundrels,  send  for  me.  Meantime, 
1 shall  find  a way  to  continue  it  alone.” 

They  did  not  let  him  go.  and  the  fight  went  on.  Nast  now  flung 
himself  into  the  m£l4e  with  all  the  ardor  ami  violence  of  his  intense 
nature.  Cartoon  followed  cartoon,  each  more  terrible  than  the  pre- 
ceding. He  pictured  them  ns  thieves,  as  vultuns,  as  gallows-bird*; 
lie  clothed  them  in  prison  striis-s.  Hall’s  s|sTlaples,  Sweeny’s  shock 
of  hair,  the  gross  fatness  of  Tweed  and  Connolly,  lieeame  familiar  to 
children  in  the  streets.  Tltcn  the  Times  gut  hold  of  the  tabulated 
proofs  of  the  King's  pilfering*  and  spread  them  broadcast  for  nil  the 
world  to  read. 

The  items  of  their  stealings  were  so  gross  ns  to  be  ab-urd.  “ Forty 
old  chairs  and  three  tables,  for  the  new  Court-house,  had  cost  the  city 
*179,7'J9  GO.  One  item  of  stationery  was  charged  at  *1MI},495  01. 
Plastering  in  the  new  Court-house  had  bon  |>ukl  for  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  a day  for  un  entire  month,  and  a charge  for  thermom- 
eters was  put  down 
at  *7500  OOf  The  Ib-t 
was  long,  very  long, 
and  these  arc  only  a 
fair  example  of  the 
charges. 

“What  are  you  .go- 
ing to  do  about  it?” 

Tweed  had  said  a little 
earlier,  and  llall,  al- 
ways gay  and  debonair, 
had  laughed  and  de- 
clared that  it  would 
“all  blow  over.  For," 
he  asked,  "who  is  go- 
ing to  sue?” 

llut  there  was  no 
hone  tlu&t  it  would 
“blow  over"  now,  and 
it  was  evident  that 
the  people  were  pre- 
paring to  sImiw  what 
they  would  “do  about 
it."  Tim  King  writh- 
ed under  the  pictures 
that  even  tlmir  illiter- 
ate following  could 
understand,  and  Nasi’* 
personal  safety  was 
threatened.  Hut  the 
terrible  weekly  exhibit 
did  not  cease.  The 
King  determined  to 
buy  Nast. 

“ Let's  stop  them 
d — tl  pictures,”  said 
Tweed.  “ I don’t  care 
so  much  what  the 
pa|>cre  write  about  ine 
— my  constituents 
can't  rand;  but,  d — n 
it,  they  can  see  pic- 
tures 1"  So  an  agent  of 
the  Ring,  a man  whom 
Nast  knew,  came  to 
his  house  and  tactfully 
offered  him  a large 
sum,  eventually  in- 
creased to  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars, 
if  lie  would  give  up 
this  "Ring  business, 
and  go  abroad  "to 
study  art." 

Nnat  chined  the  dia- 
cuwion  by  saying: 

" I made  up  my 
mind  not  long  ago  to 

Imt  some  of  those  fcl- 
ows  behind  the  bars, 
and  I’m  going  to  put 
them  thert.” 

And  he  k<mt  his 
word.  Just  before  the 
November  election, 
there  appeared  that 
greatest  of  all  Ameri- 


can cartoons,  the  first  embodiment  of  the  Tammanv  symbol,  the 
Tiger,  crushing  down  Liberty,  in  the  old  Coliseum  of  llonie.  Cnder- 
nemth  it  was  the  legend,  “Ttnt  Tammanv  Tiger  L*hwe  - What  an1 
you  going  to  do  iilsnit  it?"  On  the  homc-lxiund  train  that  night 
there  sat  in  front  of  Nnst  a man  with  the  paper  o|ien  in  his  lap.  He 
hsikcd  at  this  marvellous  picture  long  and  hard. 

“ What  an-  we  going  to  do  aboul  it  ?”  he  muttered.  Then  lie  struck 
the  |Migm  a blow  with  his  fist.  “We  an-  going  to  kill  you!"  he  said. 


With  the  election  a ilay  or  two  Inter  llm  Ring  was  swept  out  of 
(tower.  It  rrumhlcd  into  frngmi-nts  mul  «lisati]ieun'd.  With  its 
confederates  it  came  to  grief.  Some  died  in  exile,  others  in  prison. 


" The  only  Thing  they  Respect  or  Fear  ’’ 


Tilts  WAS  ONE  OK  THE  GREATEST  OF  NAST  * TWKED-KINU  CARTOONS.  TWEED  IS  SHOWN 

takixu  orr  his  hat,  in  mock  bravado,  to  the  hallows,  while  oakey  hall. 

SWEENY,  AND  CONNOLLY  ARE  CRINOINO  WITH  FEAR 
Faun  ••  Hsrpct't  Weekly  " «f  Ociober  ft.  »f?i 


A few  were  allowed  to  rat  urn  and  testify  against  their  frllows.  I' weed, 
captured,  was  allowed  to  escape,  and  was  recaptured  through  a suboe- 
quent  Nast  cartoon.  He  dieil,  (ssir  and  alone,  in  Ludlow  Street  jail. 
In  Itis  trunk  was  found  carefully  preserved  every  gn-at  carlocti  Nast 
had  drawn  of  him.  The  pictorial  episode,  which  must  remain  forever 
uniriue  in  history,  was  coni|dote. 

There  is  far  too  little  room  in  the  limits  of  one  article  to  recall  ever 
so  briefly  all  the  Weekly  cartoons.  Following  the  fall  of  tin*  Tweed 
King  cans-  the  great  Greeley  cain|>nign.  Horace  Greeley  had  joinixl 
tin-  malcontents  in  the  Senate  who  op|x>urd  Grant,  and,  always  a 
(siMtibh-  candidate  for  anv  office  which  might  offer,  he  had  now  he- 
roine an  aspirant  for  the  higlswt  post  in  tlm  nation.  With  his  usual 
talent  for  veering,  he  had  placed  himself  in  a imsition  where  the 
several  discontented  elements  of  both  parties  might  with  some  show 
of  reason  accord  him  their  support.  He  had  lieen  the  most  malignant 
and  noisy  enemy  of  the  South,  yet  he  was  now  ready  to  accent  its 
franchise.  He  had  an  immense  personal  following  which  he  belie  ved 
could  be  converted  into  political  support.  < tf  course  he  was  mistaken. 
His  career  had  been  one  of  brilliant  vacillations  and  distinguished 
credulities.  His  own  printed  utterances  reprinted  categorically  be- 
came at  once  his  accusation  and  his  conviction.  While  Grant  was 
charged  by  his  enemies  with  almost  every  crime  in  the  calendar,  it 
was  only  ncccmary  to 
n-eall  ami  illustrate 
Horace  Greeley's  own 
printed  utterances  to 
present  unanswerable 
arguments  as  (o  why, 
of  all  men  in  public 
life,  the  Tribune  editor 
was  the  last  to  be 
selected  by  any  party 
as  its  I*refiidential  can- 
didate. Nast  did  Dot 
spare  Greeley.  He  had 
always  regarded  the 
8«gc  of  < 'happaqua  as 
an  old  humbug,  and 
Fie  teller  Harjs-r  did 
not  disagree  with  this 
view.  Curt  is  dissented 
and  was  for  reconciling 
the  disgruntled  faction 
of  tlic  party.  When 
Nast  again  and  again 
scored  Greeley,  Sum- 
ner. Sehurz,  ami  others 
of  the  faction,  he  at 
first  protested,  tlirn 
pleaded  for  his  friends. 
It  was  to  no  (Hirpnec. 
Curtis’s  (siliry  of  rec- 
onciliation had  noth- 
ing in  common  with 
Nast 'a  policy  of  anni- 
hilation. Nast  was 
allowed  to  fight  in  his 
own  way  and  his  war- 
fare continued  to  the 
bitter  end.  It  has 
I wen  charged  against 
Nast  tluit  he  assailed 
a feeble  old  man.  On 
the  contrary,  Greeley 
was  not  yet  sixty-two 
at  his  death,  and  cer- 
tainly during  the  ear- 
lier months  of  his 
campaign  was  any- 
thing but  feeble.  Even 
had  Doth  charges  been 
true  he  would  haw 
been  all  the  more  unfit 
for  the  high  office  he 
sought;  and  continu- 
ously unsparing  in  his 
own  warfare,  he  could 
hardly  I lave  hojie  for 
merry  in  return,  espe- 
cially as  Grant,  always 
N list’s  hero,  was  con- 
tinuously reviled  and 
caricatured  as  a drunk- 
ard.  a loafer,  and  a 
thief.  Horace  Greeley 
died  a few  weeks  after 
his  defeat,  a victim  of 
ambition,  disappoint- 
ment, and  overwork. 


Dial 


ThU  Cartoon,  from  the  " Weekly**  of  Aug.  19,  1871,  showe  the  Ring  and  (li  various  Confederates  after  the  “Times"  Exposure, 

each  accusing  his  Neighbor  of  Theft 

THE  nUt’REH  IN  THE  FRONT  HOW,  FROM  LEFT  TO  HIOKT,  ARE  TWEED,  SWEENY,  CONNOLLY,  AND  HALL 


IMHO  STOLE  THE  jTO/LfS  MOtOT? -DO  TELL  .n.y.times. 


'T WAS  HIM. 


Lr-*iTTTTiT7.'?TTrn  ;TTVlV 


The  cartoon#  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  except  as  they  aided  in  his 
overthrow. 

It  was  during  the  next  off-year  campaign  (1874)  that  the  Repub- 
lican Elephant  symbol  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  cartoons.  It 
was  first  created  to  represent  the  Republican  Vote,  a great  nml 
unwieldy  creature  beguiled  by  the  Democratic  Fox  and  frightened 
by  the  cry  of  “Ctmuiam”  against  Grant  into  n hidtlen  pitfall. 
The  Tiger,  as  we  have  seen,  had  become  n cartoon  property  three 
yearn  before,  and  had  panned  into  immediate  and  general  use.  The 
Elephant  became  instantly  ]K>pular;  and  the  Democratic  Donkey, 
which  Knat  had  cmployid  in  various  ways,  until  in  1879  it  was  used 
finally  and  definite')'  as  (lie  fwirty  symbol,  was  welcomed  and  per- 
manently adopt  is  I by  (lie  |»oliticul  picture-makers. 

While  we  arc  on  the  matter  of  these  symbols,  we  may  mention  some 
of  the  others  invented  by  Nast.  Tliere  was  the  Rag-baby  which,  in 
1875,  Senator  Thurman  found  on  his  door-step,  and  the  Indation  Ruby 
— a moncy-hag  that  blows  itself  up  until  it  burets — which  hail  put  tlic 
nation  in  a flutter  in  ’seventy-three.  Then  there  was  the  “Iluzrard" 
Silver  Dollar,  tlio  Divided  Greenback,  the  Cap  of  Labor,  and  the 
workman's  Empty  Dinner-Pail.  All  of  these,  and  others,  have  passed 
into  general  use  since,  • Each  was  an  individual  expression  of  some 
existing  idea  or  condition  which  by  strong,  sure  evolution  found 
alisolute  embodiment  and  became  a pictured  fact.  Wc  can  no  more 
efface  tlicm  now  than  we  can  alter  the  characters  of  our  s|>dling-l>ook. 
To  IIahi’kii's  Weekly  and  to  Thomas  Nast  the  nation  is  indebted 
for  those  symbols  which  have  given  the  American  [silitical  cartoon  a 
foremost  rank  in  the  art  of  nations. 

Haki'ER's  Weekly  and  its  cartoons  played  a chief  part  during  the 
campaigns  of  lK?t>  and  1SS0.  The  Republican  National  Committee 
thanked  Nast  for  his  service#  in  the  Haycs-Tiiden  campaign  ami 
tendeml  him  a check  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  which  was  brought 
to  him  |icn«onallv  by  one  of  the  secretaries. 

“You  may  tell  the  commit  t«v,"  saiil  Nast,  “that  I am  very  grateful 
for  the  recognition,  but  I have  liven  paid  by  Harper  A Brut  here,  and  I 
cannot  accept  it." 

When  the  secretary  returned  with  the  cheek,  Senator  Chandler 
was  astounded.  Mr.  llayrw  smiled. 

“Nast  was  tlie  most  |<owerfuI  singlc-luuuh'd  uid  we  had,"  he  said. 

In  the  campaign  of  188<).  Nast  refused  to  introduce  Garfield  into 
the  pictures,  though  he  did  not  hesitate  to  satirise  Hancock  with 
telliiig  effect.  Nast  was  never  satisfied  with  Garfield's  Credit  Mobil  ver 
cxpla nation,  and  he  did  not  then  highly  regard  Arthur.  After  lltc 
election,  when  the  Garficld-Cotikling  feud  seemed  about  to  disrupt 
the  party,  and  Vice-President  Arthur  made  a trip  to  Albany  to  confer 
with  Senators  Platt  and  Conkling,  supposedly  for  the  puniosc  of 
winning  them  back  to  the  administration,  Nast  cartooned  bun  as  a 
bootblack  polishing  the  disgruntled  Senators’  shoes.  The  artist 


lived  to  deeply  regret  that  cartoon,  for  when  Arthur  succeeded  to 
the  Presidency  lie  proved  so  noble  a chief  executive  that  lie  won  tin* 
respect  and  even  tlie  love  of  his  enemies.' 

The  sequel  of  the  Albany  incident  occurred  on  the  eve  of  the 
national  convention  of  1884.  Arthur  had  become  Nast’s  candidate 
for  tlie  nomination,  and  he  was  also  favored  by  certain  members  of 
tlie  Harper  firm.  With  J.  Henry  Harper.  Nast  called  on  President 
Arthur  at  the  Hoffman  House  for  the  purpose  of  urging  him  to  make 
a more  definite  pcreonal  effort  to  win  the  nomination.  They  believed 
that  a combination  might  lie  made  which  would  defeat  Iilafnc,  whom 
they  bitterly  np|«o#ed,  and  leave  the  victor)'  in  Arthur's  hands.  The 
President  listened  to  their  suggestions  and  admitted  that  he  greatly 
desired  the  honor  of  tlie  nomination,  yet  he  would  make  no  special 
effort  to  obtain  it. 

“I  will  accept  it,  of  course,  if  it  fall#  to  me,"  lie  said,  “but  I can  do 
no  more.  I ought  not  to  do  that.  I am  far  from  a well  man,  mid  it 
is  likely  I sliall  not  survive  tlie  administration.  No,  I can't  do  any 
more.  I can’t  do  it!" 

Nobody  speke  for  several  seconds;  then  Arthur  regarded  Nast 
gravely. 

“Do  you  recall  that  once  you  caricatured  me  as  a bootblack,"  he 
asked.  “polishing  the  shoos  of  Platt  and  Conkling?" 

Nast  nodded  unhappily. 

“I  do,  Mr.  President,  he  said. 

“It  hurt  me."  continued  Arthur.  “It  hurt  me  terribly.  Yet  you 
were  quite  rigid — far  more  so  than  you  knew — though  not.  altogether 
in  the  way  you  thought." 

Then  he  related  the  circumstance#  of  a political  bargain  whoso 
harvest  had  been  party  disgrace,  which  had  ended  with  national 

tragedy 

“With  tlie  Maine  election  of  1880."  he  said,  “matters  licgan  to  look 
bad  for  our  ticket,  and  Mr.  Garfield  agreed  with  me  that  wo  must  in 
#omc  manner  enlist  Conkling  and  Platt  in  our  cause.  I advise]  that 
we  conic  to  New  York  to  see  them,  and  wc  did  so.  Meantime  they 
had  heard  we  were  coming,  mid  had  taken  train  for  Albany.  They 
refiiMcd  to  meet  Garfield,  who  then  suggested  that  I see  them  and 
make  any  arrangement  that  would  bring  them  into  line.  I haw  them. 
2ii ill  tl»ev  at  first  declined  to  believe  in  my  assurances  of  Garfield’s  good 
faith.  'Gentlemen/  I said, 4 1 pledge  you  my  word  as  a man  of  honor 
that  Mr.  Garfield  made  me  that  promise,  and  I will  undertake  to  nee 
it  carried  out.’ 

“It  was  then  understood  among  us  that  Conkling  ami  Platt  should 
control  tin*  New  York  patronage,  and  it  was  with  this  assurance  that 
they  work«<d  for  tin*  ticket.  Grant  came  back  from  the  West  and 
took  tin*  stump  with  Conkling,  and  everything  was  done  by  Platt 
and  Conkling  as  agreed.  Yotl  know  what  happened  after  tho  doo- 
{Coniinutd  on  page  30.) 
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AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  “WEEKLY” 

By  W.  D.  HOWELLS 


THE  men  who  were  voung  whm  the  first  numbers  of  Harper's 
Weekly  apprtml  were  much  older  than  their  elders  could 
liave  imagined.  Some  of  tlicm  were,  in  fact,  as  much  as 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  old.  One  whom  I knew  heat 
was  in  his  twenty- second  year,  ami  In*  was  by  no  means  the 
youngest  of  his  acquaintance  in  a pleasant  little  Western  capital: 
students  of  medicine  and  law  and  theology,  and  even  the  new  science 
of  journalism.  They  were  all  persona  of  a certain  literary  culture,  with 
the  generous  wish  for  more,  who,  when  they  were  not  meeting  the 
young  ladies  of  their  eirde  at  dances  and  picnic*,  were  calling  upon 
them  in  the  evening  with  an  assiduity  now  unknown,  and  exchanging 
with  thorn  impression*  of  the  books  or  the  magazines  they  had  last 
read.  They  road  Harper's  Monthly  mainly  for  a novel  called  " The 
Newcomes, ' then  ap{>caring  in  it;  and  they  rend  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
for  the  sake  of  feeling  themselves  a little  higher  in  the  uir;  and  some 
of  them  read  the  English  reviews,  and  Blackwood,  and,  with  a some- 
what trembling  pride,  the  Saturday  Review,  tlien  no  new  and  terrible; 
also.  Household  Worth ; and  a very  charming  (icriodical,  too  short' 
lived,  called  Once  a Week,  in  which 
t here  were  all  sorts  of  agreeable  tales 
ami  sketches,  and  poems  suited  to 
their  impassioned  time  of  life.  'Hie 
range  was  restricted,  according  to  tl*c 
modem  notions  of  reading,  but  per- 
ha[«  within  it  there  was  us  much  good 
pasturage  for  the  mind  as  there  is  in 
the  vast  areas  of  periodical  literature 
which  now  offer  an  acreage  of  fishier 
past  computation  to  a famine  appar- 
ently insatiable. 

After  fifty  years  it  would  lie  hard 
to  say  how  long  the  minor  of  H arper’s 
Weekly  preceded  its  appearance 
aiming  them*  renders,  but  it  could  not 
have  been  very  long,  and  it  was  a wcll- 
arctimpIL-dicd  fart  when  I came  to  join 
their  circle,  and  bring  to  it  a stock  of 
literary  enthusiasms  which  I am  glad 
to  say  promises  to  outlast  my  time  in 
its  original  abundance.  For  me,  it 
was,  or  would  have  been,  enough  to 
know,  upon  the  most  reliable  hearsay, 
tlial  the  editor  of  the  new  publication, 
which  we  felt  to  be  quite  equal  in 
esthetic  quality  to  Once  a W’eek,  was 
that  Is-lnved  George  William  Curtis 
who  liad  laid  his  spell  upon  our  hearts 
in  his  1‘nie  aiul  l papers,  and  on  our 
ronscienati  in  his  appeal  for  Bleeding 
Kansas.  To  hear  tliat  he  wrote  not 
only  the  editorials  of  tin?  new  Journal 
of  (Ivilication,  but  also  the  light  and 
graceful  essays  of  “The  Lounger"  in 
it,  made  one's  cun  run  over,  and  gave 
one  tlie  sense  of  being  in  some  of  the 
neatest  literary  secret*  of  tlie  time. 

The  note  of  tliat  time  was  anonymity, 
and  to  say  that  you  knew  who  was 
the  author  of  this  or  that  article  or 
poem  or  story  was  to  acclaim  yourself 
one  of  the  elect  who  had  access  some- 
how to  the  sanctuary.  Perhaps  you 
did  not  know,  but  had  only  confident- 
ly heard;  it  was  enough;  in  such  a mat- 
ter you  could  not  measure  terms.  Wo 
caught  the  note  of  anonymity  from  the 
English,  whom  we  wished  modestly 
to  emulate  in  all  cat  I let  ic  things. 

Rivalry  was  too  bold  a thought  for  our  juniority;  but  we  had 
then  a humorous  journal  which  wo  hoped  was  as  good  as  Punch, 
when  we  were  very  daring,  and  which  was  only  too  certainly  the  same 
os  Punch  in  many  of  its  satirical  attitudes.  Vanity  Fair,  however, 
could  not  help  being  native,  at  its  bint,  in  joke  and  picture;  and  here 
now  in  IIarpkk’s  Weekly  was  a publication  which,  without  trying 
to  be  like  the  I simian  lUustraleii  .Yam,  was  quite  os  eager  in  an  en- 
deavor to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  passing  events,  to  contemporary 
celebrities,  to  imaginary  rhnractcre  in  verse  and  prose,  and  was  nt 
tlie  same  time  native,  and  willing  to  be  more  native.  How  good  those 
old  wood-cuts  were,  in  which  half  a dozen  engravers  engraving  like 
one  rendered  in  a composite  block  a fire  of  our  own  still  raging,  or 
caught  with  their  united  burins  one  of  our  trains  in  the  very  net  of 
going  over  a bank  or  breaking  through  a bridge'  Were  they  lictlcr 
than  the  half-tones  of  the  present  day?  We  tlmughl  so  tlirn,  but 
perhaps  that  might  have  been  because  we  lmd  then  no  half-tones  to 
compart:  thorn  with. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Curtis's  authority  and  his  noted  principles,  the 
Weekly  was  of  a tempered  east  of  antislavery  opinion,  and  it  could 
not  l>e  said  to  glow  with  anything  like  fervor  till  the  great  parties 
joined  issue  in  the  struggle  which  eventuated  in  the  civil  war.  After 
that  it  >i  all  of  one  Republican  mind  till  tlie  time  of  tin*  great 
Mugwumps  < si  t ism,  when  the  editor  Jed  the  way  whither  few  of  his 
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reader*  followed  him.  But  I am  not  going  to  trace  the  public  history 
of  a journal  which,  somewhat  shortening  its  weapons  and  changing 
the  fashion  of  them,  is  still  of  an  active  force  in  civic  affairs.  Yet  it 
would  lie  disclaiming  acquaintance  with  it  altogether  if  I failed  to 
note  its  excellence  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Henry  Loomis 
Kelson,  or  to  remember  that  the  gn  at  and  true  Carl  Schurs  continued 
the  tradition  of  those  masterly  leaders  which  were  really  as  well  as 
technically  leader*. 

A mystical  fart  of  journalistic  psychology,  which  I have  elsewhere 
noted,  is  that  the  spirit  of  u strong  |*rBo»ality  in  tlie  founder  or  among 
tlie  founders  of  a |M*riodicol  seems  to  remain  with  it,  perhaps  waningly 
rather  than  waxingly  in  some  cases,  hut  in  nearly  all  an  appreciable 
presence.  Possibly  this  is  a subjective  effect  with  tlie  reader,  but  I 
think  not.  and  1 believe  if  now  it  were  the  evil  will  of  Harper's 
Weekly  to  turn  yellow,  the  white  traditions  of  its  earlier  days  would 
show  through  anil  keep  it  from  being  anything  worse  than  a pale 
saffron.  It  continues,  and  it  must  continue  tu>l  only  by  the  purjioao 
of  its  actual  management  but  by  |Im*  impulse  of  its  origin,  a force  for 
good  in  public  affairs,  of  decency  in 
maimeri',  of  consckmce  in  morals, 
which  without  unco  - guidimw  of  pose 
may  be  trusted  in  all  crises  on  behalf 
of  the  right. 

In  literature  it  ha*  never  ceased  to 
be  an  incentive  and  an  example,  and 
a study  of  ita  rich  past  would  be  full 
of  surprise  as  well  as  of  pleasure.  Few 
distinguished  writers  of  the  last  fifty 
ye  are  have  found  it  inhospitable  to 
their  talent,  and  it  would  form  almost 
a record  of  the  best  tliat  has  been  done 
in  fiction  during  that,  period.  To  es- 
tablish one’s  claim  to  remembrance 
with  the  least  of  those  great  ones  might 
well  tempt  one  to  that  vice  of  auto- 
biography to  which  few  of  us  can 
claim  to  be  Mi|ierior,  und  to  which  I 
will  now  yield  as  gracefully  as  I know 
how.  All  beginning*  are  obscure,  and 
I will  not  be  sun-  tliat  I began  con- 
tributor lien*  with  something  so  un- 
worthy of  its  high  ghosts  as  a farce, 
but  it  seems  to  me  tliat  it  wus  so.  It 
was  in  a Christmas  number,  olmiMt 
as  good  as  the  present,  twenty  yearn 
ago.  that  my  farce  appeared,  and  from 
those  holiday  columns  at  once  won 
tin*  popularity  with  amateurs  which 
is  so  much  more  flattering  to  the  pride 
than  to  tlie  pocket.  Even  within 
those  column*  its  acceptance  was  such 
that  the  editor  wrote  nie  for  another 
in  terms  of  praise  ho  unwary  that  I 
promptly  advanced  the  rnt<«  upon 
liim.  I was  down  in  Italy  tliat  year, 
and  one  has  always  so  much  more 
courage  at  a distance.  I said  that 
most  of  my  farces  had  been  wirtcr- 
killod  in  that  severe  climate,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  ask  more  than  was  con- 
genial to  me  for  the  only  one  that  had 
survived.  He  took  it  at  my  price, 
but  by  a juggle  which,  in  spite  of  fre- 
quent experience,  I do  not  understand 
yet,  the  piece  was  conjured  into  the 
hands  of  the  editor  of  the  Monthly, 
who  thereafter  took  all  my  farces.  1 
continued  to  advance  the  rates  u|>on 
him  from  time  to  time,  and  if  I never  quite  attained  my  ideal  of  a 
rate  with  him,  it  was  rather  his  fault  than  mine. 

If  I am  proud  to  remember  that  two  of  my  novels  were  printed  in 
the  Weekly,  it  is  partly  because  I did  not  feel  (Item  to  nave  been 
unworthy  of  tlie  plaer.  I have  ventured  to  think  that  they  wen*  two 
of  my  best , and  it  this  is  not  saying  much,  it  is  at  least  the  most  I ran 
say  mr  them.  But  tlie  first  formed  for  me  the  novel  experience  of  a 
serial  running  its  long  course  through  a periodical  with  no  sign  of 
consciousness  from  the  press  that  it  was  doing  anything  of  tlie  kind. 
Pcrhap*  it  was  because  the  pres*  dm*  not  condescend  to  notice  what 
is  passing  in  a weekly  new*|*aper,  a congener  of  ita  own,  but  in  my 
modesty  I chose  to  think  it  was  becaiiM*  my  work  was  unnotieeable; 
I think  differently  now.  Tlie  editor  made  no  sign  of  consciousness 
eitlier,  and  I would  not  have  had  llu*  courage  to  put  up  the  rates  on 
him  for  another  novel  if  I hail  lieen  in  Kamchatka,  much  less  in  Italy. 
I was  really  only  in  Boston,  ami  I could  do  nothing  but  despair,  which 
I did  with  all  my  might.  What  was  my  astonishment,  then,  my 
stii|M-fartion,  when  this  dead  serial  rose  in  its  pulingmcHis  of  hook, 
got  upon  its  feet,  and  walkinl  off  faster  and  fartlicr  than  any  other 
novel,  save  one,  that  I have  written.  Tlie  mystery  Is  one  1 will  not 
attempt  to  explain,  and  like  other  miracle*  it  refused  to  repeat  itself. 
The  next  novel  that  I printed  in  the  Weekly  struck  a very  fair  gait 
when  it  came  to  life  in  a Isiok,  but  it  was  not  the  pace  of  the  earlier 
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rluunpion.  It  waa  a Rood  pace,  however,  ami  I would  earnestly 
advise  any  one  now  writing  a novel — nml  there  must  be  more  than 
one  doing  it  -to  print  hi*  or  her  fiction  in  the  Weekly,  if  lie  or  she  can. 

If  the  present  management  will  allow  me  to  burn  a little  incense  to  it 
so  near  the  editorial  page  as  this.  I will  say  that  the  hirii  grade  of  the 
Weekly  in  fiction  lias  been  admirably  kept;  and  I do  not  say  this 
because  I have  myself  at  this  moment  a novelette  serializing  in  its 
columns.  For  the  sake  of  iny  thesis  l would  rather  it  were  not  bo; 
but  happily  1 can  allege  other  proof  from  my  recent  experience  in 
looking  through  the  various  Harper  periodicals  for  the  material  of 
those  Hardier  Novelettes  which  so  small  a public  knows  1 have  been 
willing;  it  lh  a delightfully  refined  and  appreciative  public,  but 
in  the-***  things  one  ik-sin-s  quantity  as  well  as  quality.  What  I 
meant  to  nay.  however,  was  that  1 had  found  the  short  stories  in  the 
Weekly  of  recent  years  often  os  pood  as  those  in  the  Monthly— 
that  is  to  say,  the  very  best  of  any  short  stories  going.  They  arc  not , 
pertiaps,  so  psychological  always  as  the  Monthly’s  stories,  but  this 
difference  may  not  always  be  a defect. 

Once  start  an  autobiugrnphcr.  and  tin-re  is  no  saying  where  lx- 
will  stop,  especially  if  lie  can  pretend  to  lx-  talking  about  some- 
thing lies  ides  himself,  and  I have  this  advantage  m the  present 
case.  The  history  of  the  Weekly  involves  my  own  still  farther 
than  I have  already  said,  for  at  one  time,  quite  within  tlx-  mem- 
ory of  men  now  living,  if  tlieir  memory  is  good,  T wrote  a critical 
ami  sociological  department  in  these  pages.  Criticism  is  the  least 
repaying,  morally  ami  spiritually,  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  literary 
work.  Unless  you  arc  satisfied  with  whatever  you  do,  ami  are  very 
easily  satisfied  at  that,  you  never  satisfy  yourself  in  it.  Hut  some- 
how, in  that  wdl-nigh  forgotten  department,  I had  more  pleasure 
titan  the  like  writing  usually  gives  me.  Perhaps,  as  I have  suggested. 
I was  too  easily  pleased;  nut  now  ami  then  I was  aware  of  saying 
something  true,  something  fit,  concerning  the  procession  of  the  books 


passing  under  my  eyes,  of  which  I hope  I shall  haw  the  merit,  as 
against  those  Hins  which  no  reviewer  can  hope  have  failed  to  be  record- 
ed against  him.  I have  still  a sense  of  being  left  absolutely  free  by  the 
higher  powers,  and  with  the  secret  dread  which  freedom  inspired  there 
was  a joy  which  cannot  be  forgotten.  Here  and  there  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  befriend  an  obscure  and  struggling  authoring,  who, 
when  lx*  came  to  his  growth,  did  not  always  forget  that  1 had  been 
his  friend;  though  such  things  now  and  then  happen.  Even  a bit  of 

Iieriloua  opinion  outside  of  literature  was  sometimes  allowed  me; 

was  once  suffered  to  intimate,  for  instance,  that  socialism  did  not 
moan  the  division  of  private  property,  and  even  to  question  other 
delusions  of  the  capitalistic  heart:  there  really  is  such  a heart. 

In  fact,  and  this  is  the  application  of  a text  which  I fear  the  reader 
will  have  found  too  personal,  tlx-  genius  of  the  Weekly,  as  well  as 
of  the  other  Franklin  Square  periodicals,  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
always  Freedom.  In  moments  of  very  imaginative  vision  I have  some- 
times seen  Franklin  Square,  or  its  periodicals,  in  the  likeness  of  that 
Anglican  Church  which  seems,  rather  more  than  another,  to  have  been 
tol< -rant  nf  so  many  shades  of  belief,  from  a high  Ritualism  down  to  a 
depth  of  lowest  Evangriicaniam.  I fnney  that  the  hierarchy  there  is 
really  of  an  arch-romantic  tem|x*r  in  letter*,  with  a seated  belief  in 
the  Aiu-mltx-m  of  tlx-  status,  and  tlmt  if  it  listened  to  the  tiremipting* 
of  mere  ecclesiastical  seal  it  would  long  ago  have  relaxed  me  to  tlx; 
secular  arm  for  my  many  literary  and  economic  heresies.  But  under 
tlx-  shelter  of  its  protecting  ami  almost  any  mnci-re  conviction  is  safe, 
and  as  I have  almost  said  its  inspiration  ami  aspiration  is  Freedom, 
limited,  of  course,  by  a doubt  whether  some  tilings  ought  to  lx-  as  free 
as  others.  I think  this  is  wliat  make*  the  Weekly,  after  fifty  yearn 
of  use  nml  ornament,  a living  force,  and  I think  it  is  expressive — 
another  pinch  of  incense  for  tlx*  actual  regime! — of  tlx-  continuous 
spirit  of  the  journal  which,  with  all  its  faults,  is  now,  as  it  was  in  the 
Lie  ginning,  a Journal  of  Civilisation. 
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By  HENRY  LOOMIS  NELSON 


IN  1891,  when  I became  its  editor,  Harper'*  Weekly  was  still 
one  of  the  strongest  of  the  fighting  powers  for  the  Independents, 
and  especially,  in  that  year,  for  the  Independents  who  believed 
in  firmer  Cleveland  and  his  works.  After  George  William 
Curtis's  death,  the  house  of  Harper  resolved  to  maintain  the 
traditions  and  to  tqtliold  the  character  of  the  editorial  page  which  he 
had  edited.  There  was  no  hesitation  as  to  what  should  lx-  dune, 
'flic  combative  and  reforming  political  side  of  the  pn|XT  was  mu  to 
lie  abandoned,  and  furlin'*  policy  was  not  to  be  changed. 

It  ought  to  lx-  said  here  that  it  hud  lo  -g  lx*cn  obvious  that  the 
publishing  house  migltt  well  ennxiiler  the  propriety  of  cluuuciiig — jx-r- 
(ia|M  of  readjusting— the  earliest  method  of  tlie  paper.  There  were 
many  reasons  in  favor  of  making  nil  the  printed  pans  of  the  Weekly, 
90  far  as  these  were  nut  descriptive,  literary.  If  the  possible  receipts 
of  a purely  literary  and  pictorial  paper  were  alone  to  be  considered, 
the  commercial  argument  might  well  have  turned  the  scale  in  favor 
of  dropping  the  editorial  page'.  It  was  undoubtedly  pugnacioua.  and 
it  was  entirely  free  from  the  un intellectual  vice  of  partisanship. 
Worse  than  this,  it  had  once  led  the  Republican  party,  and  had  then 
committed  the  grievous  sin  of  bolting  a party  nomination  for  the 
Presidency,  ox  it  hud  even  before  then  enormously  aided  to  make 
Grover  Cleveland  Governor  of  New  York.  There  is  nothing  distract- 
ing to  a daily  newspaper  in  this  sort  of  thing;  no  daily  newspaper 
that  is  generally  recognized  ax  jmsM-ssing  mental  capacity  is  expected 
to  follow  party  leadership.  Hu',  for  sour*  reason  or  other,  a weekly 
iwix-r  in  the  strenuous  tunes  of  the  curly  'fill's  was  not  expected  to 
offend  the  surviving  prejudice*  of  the  war,  the  incidents  of  which  it 
had  presented  in  such  admirable  pictures,  and  which  its  editor  hud 
clxvred  on  with  a |x*n  so  eloquently  stimulating.  Then  there  wore 
other  reasons  Uttered,  or  advanced  (some  reasons  may  with  special 
jwopriety  1x3  said  to  he  advanced  because  they  ixxwewx  so  obviously 
the  shy  and  experimental  characteristics  of  a skirmish-lim-  that  is 
deftly  feeling  its  way);  such  reasons  may  lx*  summed  up  by  say  eg 
that  they  took  fur  their  nxitif  the  suggestion  that  between  polities 
and  wood-engraving*  -soon  to  lx-  photographic  reproductions— i there 
was  an  incongruity , an  incongruity  that,  of  course,  always  dial  urlx-d 
the  mind,  and  penia|i*  stirred  up  the  temper,  of  those  wtio  disagreed 
with  the  editorials. 

Hut,  index'd,  there  was  a gixxl  reason  why  political  editorials  might 
well  have  Iwni  dropped;  and  perii*|M  they  ought  have  been  dro|*jx- 1. 
in  fart,  if  tlx-  Harper  general  ion*  bad  not  been  marked  by  obstinate 
ways  and  an  exceeding  great  loyalty  to  any  course  of  conduct  that 
they  hail  deliberately  adopted  because  they  thought  it  Hi  be  right. 
To 'return  to  the  objector's  manner  of  thinking:  then*  wait  no  longer 
the  need  that  there  had  been  for  the  Weekly’s  editorial  page.  It 
had  nobly  |«*rfonned  its  patriotic  duty,  ami  other  preachers  were  now 
uttering  daily  and  weekly  the  |s>litical  truths  of  peace,  while  iiKu-t  of 
those  who  were  well  considered  by  the  thinking  were  taking  the 
same  view  of  moral  quest  ions,  even  of  economic  problems,  which 
bad  Ix-en  advocated  by  Mr.  Curtis.  Then,  again,  the  Weekly’s 
editorial  page  hud  spoken  Mr.  Curtis’s  word.  Through  the  page  be 
hud  come  to  be  more  than  its  editor.  He  had  been  a party  leader, 


and  now  that  the  party's  propaganda  and  the  party's  candidates 
wera  not  to  his  lasts,  ho  wax  the  leader  of  the  must  unselfish  and 
pim-xt -minded  jw>liti<-wl  workers  and  thinkers  who  had  ever  appeared 
in  American  politics,  Periiaps  this  nee- In  qualification  no  fur,  at 
bust,  us  to  say  that  the  “Anti-Snappers”  of  181)2,  who  would  have 
had  the  encouragement  of  Curtis,  who  deliberately  gave  up  all  op- 
fsirtunity  of  (xilitienl  preferment,  were  the  equals  in  uprightness,  in 
almost  idealistic  devotion  to  civic  duty,  as  were  their  prototypes 
among  the  Republicans. 

Although  the  editorial  page  wax  the  voice  of  Curtis,  it  spoke  the 
conscience  of  the  house  of  Harper.  When  Curtis  returned  from  the 
convention  of  1881,  which  nominated  Blaine,  lie  had  no  know  ledge 
of  tin-  state  of  mind  that  he  would  find  prevailing  at  Franklin  Square. 
But  before  he  had  reached  there,  the  Harpers  who  were-  then  in 
control  of  the  house  hail  resolved,  with  a unanimity  that  axtoniHlted 
the  elder  among  them,  that  they  would  rather  give  up  the  publica- 
tioii  of  the  paper  than  siqqiort  Hlaine,  and  they  felt  that  the  logic  of 
the  piMition  which  had  been  maintained  Ix-fon-  the  convention  com- 
pelled them  to  do  one  thing  or  the  other.  Curtis  wax,  after  all,  wri- 
ting in  their  name.  He  was  known  as  the  editor  of  the  paper.  The 
thoughts  which  he  expressed  were*  his  a*  fully  as  were  the  words  in 
which  lie  uttered  them.  The  page  tqioke  his  mind,  hi*  conscience, 
and  his  eloquence,  but  the  house  *up[x>rtcd  him,  and  if  it  had  not  he 
would  riot  lui ve  hail  his  pulpit. 

The  campaign  against  Buiine  was  entered  upon  in  the  full  con- 
sciousness that  relx-lliun  against  the  national  ticket  would  result  in 
a very  serious  money  low*.  ifTter  that,  it  was  clearly  iirqxiKsible  to 
hope  to  prevail  upon  the  llar]x-rx  to  give  up  what  Alilen  used  to  coll 
the  "fighting  arm  of  the  House.”  A firm  of  publishers  who  are- 
ready  to  sacrifice  many  thousands  of  dollnrs  rather  than  abandon  the 
cause  in  which  their  editor  had  led  under  their  banner,  could  not  lx* 
(MTHiudcd  to  alxindon  tlie  cause  now-  that  the  editur  was  dead— dying, 
as  they  say,  in  tin*  harnexx. 

The  men  of  the  throe  generations  who  exercised  supervision  over 
the  Weekly  and  the  other  periodicals  published  by  the  firm  were, 
one  after  tlx*  oilier,  Fletcher  Harper,  Joseph  W.  Harper,  and  J.  Henry 
Har|x-r,  Curtis  was  in  intimate  and  confidential  relations  with  toll 
three,  tut  is  revealed  by  the  mrrr*|x>ndcnrc  Ix-tween  himself  and 
them,  a Correspondence  which  allows  the  essential  sympathy  tlmt 
existed  between  the  writer  and  the  publishers.  and  the  properly  domi- 
nant influence  of  the  writer  in  Ins  own  sphere.  That  there  were 
differences  sometimes  is  matter  of  course:  that  they  were  settled 
invariably  in  such  a manner  as  lo  leave  Curtis's  |Kigc  the  expression 
of  himself  is  a fact  which  must  kindle  envy  in  the  hearts  of  many 
i-ditorx  whose  relations  with  tlu-ir  publishers  are  very  far  from  being 
what  Curtiss  wen-  with  the  Harpers. 

It  is  true  tbat  I am  asked  to  write  about  the  |»-riod  of  my  own 
editorship,  and  that  I seem  to  Ixt  writing  about  Curtin's  editorship. 
Hut  the  Weekly  as  if.  was  after  Curtis*  death  in  1892  cannot  lx? 
under* food  unless  we  understand  the  Wi.eki.y  that  he  left,  and  the 
attitinle  of  the  firm  toward*  it.  Curtis's  friemUhip  for  the  elder 
Fletcher,  of  the  first  generation,  was  Ix-st  expressed  in  a note  which 
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he  .wrote  to  hi*  friend,  Charles  Flint  Norton,  on  Fletcher’s  death. 
It,  u unnecessary  to  quote  the  note,  or  to  my  more  than  that  it  con- 
tained that  tenderness  of  allusion  to  the  dead  which  i*  an  assurance 
of  a deep  affection  between  the  man  who  wrote  and  the  man  of  whom 
the  writing  was.  There  wee  me  never  to  haw  been  a doubt  in  the 
minds  of  any  of  these  three  Man  tors  about  the  Wkikly's  pap*  of 
opinion.  So  that,  in  1802,  the  first  thought  of  the  two  survivors 
was  to  find  some  one  who  would  carry  on  the  page  a*  Curtis  had 
conducted  it,  and  one  whose  name  would  mean  to  the  independent 
political  thinker,  voter  or  not,  man  or  woman,  that  the  spirit  of 
CurrU  was  to  continue  to  animate  the  Weekly.  Loyalty  to  the 
memory  of  the  man  who  had  made  the  page,  in  whom  they  trusted, 
with  whom  they  sympathized,  by  the  sale  of  whom  they  fought,  not 
passively,  but  actively,  existed;  but  it  was  not  a conscious  ponsewion 
of  these  two  lluqs-m,  one  of  the  second  anrl  the  other  of  the  third 
generation.  It  wua  a*  Involuntarily  theirs  as  was  the  breath  of  their 
nostrils. 

So  it  wa*  that  Cari  Schura  came  to  write  editorials  for  the  Weekly 
while  Curtis  lay  in  his  lost  illness,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  a time 
after  his  death.  It  was  a most  intelligent  and  fitting  selection,  that 
of  the  man  who  had  been  Curtis's  clow  friend  since  the  Grant  days 
when  the  one  was  a Senator  and  t lie  other  was  chairman  of  a commission 
that  began  the  admirable  work  of  civil-service  reform,  to  which  both 
contributed  so  much  successful  energy,  each  one  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Weekly  continued  to  bo  tho  '‘fighting  arm 
of  the  house."  I-ooking  back  at  the  strife  which  it  waged,  a strife 
that  sometimes  distracted  souls  that  "liked  the  paper  for  its  pic- 
tures," it  is  jMsssihle  to  say  that  tho  Weekly  never  advocated  any- 
thing of  which  Curtis  would  have  disapproved.  It  is  true  that  it 
did  not  advocate  all  in  which  he  believed:  it  did  not.  for  example, 
continue  to  advocate  woman  suffrage,  but  its  editor  had  so  deep  a 
respect  for  the  memory  of  Curtis,  for  his  significance  to  the  Weekly, 
sharing  thus  the  sentiment  of  the  friendly  Harpers,  that  nothing 
was  admitted  to  the  paper  that  antagonized  Curtis's  view.  And  there 
was  much  pressure,  indeed,  brought  to  bear,  in  1K94,  by  women 
against,  woman  suffrage,  when  the  strong  attempt,  which  we  all  recall, 
was  made  to  seeim*  in  the  proposed  new  Constitution  a provision 
granting  to  women  the  right  to  vote. 

In  the  yeans  which  followed  Curtis’s  death  tho  paper  fought  many 
hattltt,  and  it  continued  to  fight  hard,  thus  winning  both  friendship 
and  enmity.  It  continued  a leader  in  the  army  of  independence, 
and  lying  consistent consistent  with  itself  as  it  was.  and  consistent 
with  itself  as  it  hail  been  under  Curtis — it  could  never  continuously 
■Upport  either  party.  As  it  udvocatcd  tlm  truth — (lie  truth  as  it 
saw  it  and  had  MB  it  from  the  day*  of  its  birth— it  could  not  lx* 
always  Republican  or  always  Democratic.  It  was  a champion  of 
dvfl  service  reform,  ami  a chastiser  of  all  jxiliticians,  of  whichever 
party,  who  were  endeavoring  to  evade  the  law  which  public  opinion 
had  compelled  them  unwillingly  to  adopt.  It  was.  as  it  had  always 
been,  one  of  the  most  insistent  advocate*  of  international  copyright. 
But  these  questions,  both  of  which  haw  been  with  us  so  many  years 
and  are  likely  to  be  with  us  for  so  many  years  to  come,  were  over- 
shadowed, during  the  few  years  of  the  time  which  we  an?  now  consider- 
ing, by  two  episode*  in  our  national  history — one  was  the  now  historic 
attempt  to  prevail  upon  the  (ample  to  establish  what  it*  advocates 
used  to  call  the  bimetallic  standard;  the  other  was  the  great  war 
which  ha*  made  a Presiilent  and  has  *»•<  up  the  government  of  tho 
United  State*  over  oolonu**,  or  dependencies  -call  them  what  you  will, 
since  this  writing  is  not  controversial.  These  question*  were  not 
partisan,  although  some  partisan*  have  profited  by  reason  of  them. 
Tlie  turmoil  of  the  war  against  tlie  establishment  of  silver  mono- 
metallism under  a false  designation,  restored  the  old-time  warlike 
atmcsqiherc  to  the  WEEKLY — not  to  its  editorial  jnige  alone,  for  the 
cartoons  of  Rogers  on  this  occasion  succeeded  those  of  Nast  of  the 
earlier  period,  and  they  rose  to  their  opportunity  quite  a*  frankly, 
and  rendered  service  quite  as  forcible.  We  stood  In-hind  Cleveland 
when  he  insisted  upon  the  re] teal  of  the  McKinley  law.  and  we  fought 
with  all  our  might,  with  pen  and  picture,  against  Bryan  and  fur 
McKinley,  in  1896,  not  favoring  McKinley’s  tariff  poliry,  as  Curtis 
had  not,  but  favoring  sound  money,  as  Curtis  would  have  done. 
This  campaign  was  very  absorbing.  Perhaps  it  was  marred  by 
much  exaggeration;  perhaps  the  fears  of  men  verged  on  unreasonable 


panic.  But  the  Weekly’s  contribution  to  the  music  of  the  band 
was  as  vigorously  played  a*  that  of  any  of  its  associate*,  and  it  was 
grateful  to  its  constituents,  among  whom  again  wen*  many  of  those 
who  had  followed  Curtis  in  the  war,  in  tin*  reconstruction  period,  and 
in  the  contest  for  decent  government . but  who,  since  the  Blaine 
episode,  hud  had  more  regard  for  its  artistic  taste  than  for  it*  |>ohtirnl 
judgment. 

Tne  paper  did  not  confine  it«clf  to  arguments  and  appeals  to  tlie 
people  ui  general.  This  was  an  era  of  processions  anil  badge*,  and 
hi  tne  great  parade  of  the  gold  men — who  pinned  brass  bug*  on  their 
coat*  us  motlest  insignia  of  their  opinions — the  Weekly  led  the 
Harper  army  up  Broadway.  Doubtless  Curtis,  too,  would  haw 
marched  under  the  lew!  of  the  ex-naval  cadet  whose  literary  value 
wa*  now  forever  fixed.  It  was  a day  when  all  men,  the  most  reserved, 
white,  even  shrinking,  were  possessed  by  a frenzy  to  be  counted 
against  Brvan. 

Then  followed  the  preparatory  ilays  of  the  Spanish  war,  and  now 
the  Weekly  did  it*  utmo*t  to  prevent  the  conflict.  It  did  not  believe 
in  expansion.  It  thought  that  we  had  enough  to  do  at  home,  and 
that  we  would  not  well  perforin  tlie  task*  of  empire.  The  thought  of 
tlie  Republic  engaged  in  the  task  of  ruling  otltcr  people  was  repugnant 
to  the  paper  which  had  «truggk*d  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
slave.  The  old  arguments  are  familiar.  They  are  not  stated  here, 
or  alluiled  to,  in  order  to  revive  the  controversy , or  to  jxjint  with 
pride  to  the  fact,  that  the  evil*  which  we  predicted,  tho  possibility 
of  which  was  scorn  fully  denied  by  tlie  “manifest  destiny”  people, 
are  now  nco-pted  by  them — somewhat  mournfully — as  the*  inevitable 
consequence*  of  the  great  conflict.  In  all  this  period,  which  was 
naturally  marked  by  some  exacerbation,  the  paper  spoke  for  the 
Harpers  as  well  as  for  the  editor,  and,  generally,  it  may  lie  said  that 
never  was  there  a publication  whirl*  had  opinion*  to*  express,  and 
which  expressed  them  in  a manner  that  was  intended  to  Is*  serious, 
whose  editor  had  ever  more  intelligent  and  cordiul  sympathy  than 
had  the  editor  of  Hakpkh’*  Weekly. 

It  is  as  pleasant  to  look  hack  to  those  days,  not  so  far,  after  all,  in 
the  post,  ns  it  will  lie  to  those  who  have  followed  to  indulge  in  remini*- 
ecnces  of  their  own  times.  Tho  big  family  of  Harper*  that  we  all  were 
is  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  tho  memories — tho  partners  with  all  the 
others  engaged  in  doing  the  work  in  which  all  were  interested — 
obedient  to  the  old  rule  of  the  civil  law  which  expressed  so  well  the 
Cooperative  principle — Quod  omnt * . . . tamjit  ab  omnibus  eomprobetur. 
There  was  just  that  much  of  happy  friction  which  is  tho  consequence 
of  pulling  together  to  the  same  end,  without  which  no  errors  would 
ever  lie  corrected  and  no  course  would  ever  bo  straight.  Possibly 
some  of  the  more  stringent  business  mimls  of  other  establishments 
■terided  the  tea  which  used  to  lx:  drunk  in  these  days  in  tho  editor's 
room  every  afternoon,  but  the  hour  was  a pleasant  one,  and  if  it 
Is  thought  to  have  been  wast'd  time  all  tluit  we  can  do  to  indicate 
our  taste*  ami  our  occupation*  is  to  point  to  the  paper  a*  we  mado  it. 
I*  then*  too  much  Bohea  in  it*  columns?  They  were  filled,  outside 
of  the  editorial  page,  which  grieved  under  the  misfortune  to  have  to 
lie  measured  by  a high  standard,  by  Howells  and  James  and  Mark 
Twain,  and  by  Martin,  whose  regular  department  wa*  not  distilled  in 
our  teapot . although  John  Corbin's  dramatic  department  — hi*  very 
first — furnished  tins  cause  for  tlie  gentle  stimulation.  Henderson  unu 
Coffin  and  other*  were  our  muaio  and  art  discourse  rs,  and  when  the 
bloody  war  in  Cuba  came,  Ricluird  Harding  Davis,  John  Fox,  and, 
above  all,  Frank  Millet,  told  us  of  tlie  doing*  of  tin-  army  and  navy. 
Millet  coming  from  Ismdon  in  answer  to  a cable  asking  him  to  go  to 
the  Philippines.  It  was  one  summer  morning  that  he  landed  in  New 
York,  ana  there  was  just,  time  for  him  and  the  writer  to  take  lunch 
at  the  Century  as  he  rushed  to  tlie  Forty-second  Street,  station  to  take 
the  first  train  for  Sun  Francisco,  the  only  train  tluit  would  catch  the 
fraruqiort.  upon  w hich  he  was  to  sail  to  Manila  with  General  Merritt. 

There  might  be  much  mure  suid  of  the  Weekly,  much  that 
would  seem  like  tattling  to  those  of  whom  the  Weekly  lias 
never  been  u part:  but  there  surely  can  be  no  objection  to  my 
saying,  for  myself  and  for  the  faithful  friends  who  worked  with  me, 
that  to  us  there  will  never  come  a tluy  of  toil,  joyful  as  it  may  lx*, 
that  can  take  nwuy,  or  obscure,  the  pleasure  of  the  day*  in  Franklin 
Square  where  we  worked  in  the  house  of  Harper  in  cause*  that  seemed 
to  ua  good,  and  for  objects  that  appeared  to  us  worthy. 
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IN  order  to  tell  the  story  of  some  of  my  early  assignment*  a*  a 
“special  artist"  for  Harper's  Weekly,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  the  reader  a glimpse  of  the  old  art  deportment  a*  it  existed 
at  a remote  period  during  the  last  century.  This  also  has  the 
advantage  of  giving  an  antique  flavor  to  my  story*  consistent 
with  a fiftieth-anniversary  number.  When  I entered  the  department 
it  was  under  the  supervision  of  Charles  Parson,  a man  of  fine  intellect 
and  wide  sympathy  and  discernment. 

He  did  tor  the  men  who  came*  under  Ins  influence  pretty  much 
what  Mr.  Bclaaco  ha*  done  for  the  people  whom  wc  now  know  as 
stellar  lights  in  theatrical  skies.  11c  picked  out  with  unerring  judg- 
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ment  the  points  nf  excellence  of  each  raw  recruit,  and  cultivated 
those  qualities  with  sedulous  care. 

In  those  days  news  events  were  illustrated  through  the  medium 
of  drawings  cm  wood,  which  had  then  to  Is*  slowly  and  laboriously 
cut.  lino  for  line  and  tint  for  tint,  by  skilful  engravers.  This  neces- 
sitated a division  of  labor  by  both  artist*  and  engravers  in  order  to 
ireparf*  the  plate*  in  time  for  the  'lay  of  publication.  After  an  onl- 
ine hail  been  made  by  one  of  the  artists,  the  block  was  taken  apart 
into  as  many,  perhaps,  as  eighteen  i«en*s,  and  each  man  given  Ills 
portion  to  work  on.  This  sounds  like  a very  mechanical,  inartistic 
way  to  produce  a picture,  but  it  was  on  such  work  as  this  that  Edwin 
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On*  of  Hr.  Rogera't  Best-known  Cartoons 
Tll»  CARTOON.  SHOWING  MIC.  tlltYAN  PREPARED  TO  IIAI.VK  A SILVER 
DOLLAR  ItKSTINU  ON  THE  NECK  OK  A WORKINGMAN.  AFKKAUK.ll  IN 
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A.  Abbey;  Arthur  B.  Frost,  and  (liarlra  8.  Reinhart,  ami  a score  of 
others  whoso  names  are  household  words,  received  mucli  of  their 
early  training.  ()f  course  ail  these  men  were  working  outside  the 
art  department,  from  nature,  whenever  the  opportunity  offered , hut 
the  interchange  of  ideas  and  of  methods,  as  the  little  blocks  were 
passed  backward  and  forward  from  one  man  to  another,  were  invalu- 
able to  the  young  artist. 

’liken  with  it  all  and  through  it  all  were  the  guiding  words  of  advice 
and  experience  from  Mr.  Parsons.  I have  often  compared  the  out- 
come of  this  old  method  of  work  to  the  excellent  results  obtained 
by  the  old-fashioned  crossroads  school,  where  all  the  young  scholars 
hear  the  older  once  recite  their  lessons,  and  thus,  if  at  all  alert,  learn 
half  their  next  year's  tasks  in  advance.  So  it  was  that  1 had  the 
inestimable  privilege  of  hearing  and  seeing  Mr.  Abbey  “recite." 
Although  a very  young  man  at  that  time,  Ik-  was  beginning  to  do  his 
great  work  on  the  Herrick  scries,  vet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  lend  n 
belying  hand  at  a “news”  block  when  he  was  needed.  As  I said 
before,  Mr.  Parsons  had  a faculty  of  finding  out  a raw  recruit’s  good 
points,  and,  us  I thought  at  tlie  time,  he  most  unfortunately  dis- 
covered that  I could  draw  very  round  wheels;  and  I saw  myself  in 
danger  of  being  handed  down  to  (smterity  as  the  wheelwright  of  Har- 
per's Weekly.  I was  kept  at  the  most  grinding  mechanical  work 
by  that  dear  and  wise  old  man  for  what  seemed  to  me  an  interminable 
(kcrind.  Once  in  a long  time  I was  permitted  to  go  out  and  try  mv 
wings;  but,  nfter  a flap  or  two,  I was  hack  at  my  wheels  or  far-ofr 
crowds  or  architectural  iletail. 

My  first  assignment  of  any  importance  came  during  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Hayes.  1 was  sent  to  Minneapolis  to  |sirtray  the 
incidents  of  his  visit  to  a State  Fair  held  there  in  the  late  summer  of 
1878.  This  I did  to  the  l>est  of  my  ability,  and  was  preparing  regret- 
fully to  return  to  New  York  when  a card  was  handed  me  at  my  hotel 
inviting  me  to  call  at  the  office  of  one  of  the  directors  of  the  fair. 
At  the  address  given  I found  a grizzled  old  no  sier.  His  first  words 
sent  a tingle  of  blood  to  my  finger-tips.  "You.ig  man,  how  would 
you  like  to  see  the  real  Northwest?’’  Then  lie  coi  tinned:  "You  are 
a long  way  from  New  York;  why  not  go  a little  fan  her?  With  that 
pencil  of  voura  you  can  make  a record  of  your  trip  which  will  Is?  very 
valuable  not  only  to  you  but  to  the  country  thrmigh  which  you 
travel."  This  is  about  all  I recollect  of  his  conversation,  except  that, 
when  I replied  I would  have  to  write  to  Menu*.  HarjN-r  & Brothers 
for  permission,  the  old  gentleman  sat  up,  looked  me  straight  in  tlie 
eye.  and  said:  "If  you  want  to  go,  telegraph  them  you  are  going. 
( who  in  und  see  me  to-morrow.” 

I went  out  of  that  offico  with  visions  of  the  wild  life  of  the  plains 
dazzling  my  sight;  but  then  the  call  of  duty  Came,  cold,  severe, 
"Back  to  the  round  wheels,  back  to  the  grind  of  Franklin  Square." 
Still,  New  York  was  a long  way  off:  and  I stood  at  the  gates  of  the 
Northwest,  and  the  old  soldier  was  holding  them  ajar. 

Promptly  at  die  o|icning  of  liiisincm  hours  on  the  next  morning 
I np|>eured  at  tliO  old  gentleman’s  office.  He  was  expecting  iim*,  ami 
he  asked  ms  no  questions;  instead,  he  handed  me  several  large  en- 
velopes which  h«  said  contained  letters  to  commanders  of  military 


posts,  owners  of  stage  - routes,  post -trailers,  and  so  forth.  "You 
needn't  l*  tllier  looking  them  over  now,”  lie  said,  "hut  llicy  may  lie 
good  things  to  have  with  you  later  on.”  Then  l»e  went  over  with 
me  a nmp  showing  the  “Bail  Lunds ” of  the  Uliper  Missouri  and  the 
then  new  country*  of  Manitoba,  with  its  great  lakes  ami  rivers,  and  its 
Hudson  Bay  posts,  with  headquarters  ut  Fort  (lurry.  The  n*cord  of 
this  trip,  which  1 started  on  next  day,  is  "another  story.” 

Suffice  to  say  I saw  all  the  picturesque  side  of  frontier  life  as  it 
existed  then,  with  its  soldiers,  Indians,  ami  plainsmen  on  the  Ameri- 
can aide,  and  trapjiers  and  voyngcurs  on  the  Canadian  ls»rder. 
Three  months  of  freedom  I enjoyed  among  the  red-crested  buttes  of 
tlie  Bad  Lands  and  the  waterways  of  Canada.  Twice  a telegram, 
repeated,  countersigned,  covered  with  mysterious  signs  of  forwarding 
and  receipt , caught  up  with  me.  Under  all  the  hieroglyphics  I could 
dimly  see  the  words,  "Como  back  at  once.  Harper  A:  Brothers.” 
But  the  Bnell  of  the  wilderness  was  on  me,  and  I only  replied,  "Please 
send  one  hundred  dollars." 

During  all  this  time  I accumulated  an  increasing  roll  of  sketches. 
My  note-book  had  early  been  filled  to  overflowing,  and  wrapping- 
paper.  purchased  of  post  - trailers,  had  taken  its  plan*.  The  frost 
and  snows  of  the  late  autumn  at  last  drove  me  back  to  New  York. 
1 had  played  hookey  often  enough  at  school  to  know  what,  sort  of 
reception  awaited  me  at  Franklin  Square;  and  when  I saw  Mr. 
Parsons’s  face,  with  sorrow  and  displeasure  wrrittcn  all  over  it,  I 
was  not  surprisoiL  He  informed  me  that  "the  house"  was  extremely 
dissatisfied  with  my  behavior,  and  personally  lie  was  very  grievously 
disappointed.  As  he  turned  away,  he  said,  "I  am  going  down- 
stairs to  make  as  strong  a plea  for  you  as  I can,  but  I do  not  hold 
out  any  hope  that  your  scry  ires  will  be  retained." 

The  moment  he  left  his  little  office  1 lugged  into  it  the  most  dU- 
rei  nit  able,  travel  -stained  bag  ever  seen  in  that  neighborhood;  and 
while  that  kindly  grtillcman  was  pleading  my  cause  below,  1 plastered 
bin  sanctum  from  moulding  to  floor,  covering  desk,  table,  chairs,  and 
all,  with  sketches  of  everything  I had  seen  mi  my  runaway  trip.  I 
was  just  opening  another  mud-stained  |>ackrt  when  Mr.  Parsons,  who 
was  very  near-sighted,  returned.  There  was  a sorrowful  expression 
on  his  sympathetic  face,  which  suddenly  changed  to  a < lazed  one. 
Hien,  as  he  saw  the  m.-us  of  material  I bail  brought  back,  bis  whole 
countenance  cleared,  and  the  enthusiastic,  appreciative  spirit  of  tlie 
man  shone  in  his  fare.  We  planned  Pages  and  ilouble  pages  and 
more  pages  for  the  Weekly ; finally,  Mr.  Parsons  brought  out  from 
Mr.  Aldcn'n  safe  the  MSS.  of  several  articles  on  "Tlie  Honourable 
Hudson  Hay  Company,”  which  had  Is-enlaid  asiile  for  lack  of  suitable 
material  for  illustration.  I had  the  pictures  for  these,  too.  Thus 
my  riiiiuwuy  assignment,  to  whicli  I assigtusl  myself,  ended  happily 
for  all  concerned;  and,  to  show  how  they  appreciated  a good  joke  on 
themselves,  Messrs.  Harper  & Brothers  sent  me  with  idmast  a free 
hand,  the  next  year,  to  Colorado. 

The  Silver  State  was  then  booming  with  a mining  fever  that 
eclipsed  anything  since  "forty-nine.”  I saw,  duplicated  Is* fore  niy 
eyes  in  real  life,  many  of  the  characters  and  details  of  the  stories  of 
Bret  llarte.  On  tins  trip  1 illustrated  five  articles  for  Harper's 
Magazine,  lieside  making  a numlier  of  drawing  for  the  Weekly. 


A Cartoon  of  Influence  in  the  Presidential  Campaign  of  1896 
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Tim  saddest  as  well  an  the  most  difficult  and  trying  assignment 
that  ever  came  to  me  was  in  connection  with  the  assassination  of 
President  Garfield.  Unhappily,  the  assassination  of  a President  is 
not  ho  remote  a hap|>ciiiug  but  that  the  emotion*  excited  in  every 
breast  throughout  the  country  by  this  hideous  crime  an-  known  to  all. 
Think,  then,  how  delicate  was  the  task  of  getting  an  authentic  sketch 
of  the  stricken  President  without  wounding  the  susceptibilities  of 
those  around  him.  Thus  l did  by  going;  straight  to  headquarters, 
frankly  and  simply,  on  the  ground  of  a nation’s  interest  and  sympathy ; 
and  the  sketch  was  made  with  the  consent  of  the  family  and  the 
attending  physicians. 

On  his  great  tour  over  the  country  during  his  first  term  it  was  my 
privilege  to  accompany  President  Cleveland.  The  hospitality  of  a 
whole  nation  was  lavished  on  the  President  and  his  young  and  l**au- 
tiful  wife.  On  this  trip  Mrs.  Cleveland  was  assured  a hundred  times 
of  a unanimous  election  if  (dm  were  running  for  President.  I am 
sure  our  honored  ex- President  will  pardon,  after  the  lapse  of  wars, 
a little  inside  history,  even  a little  joke  on  himself,  connected  with 
this  journey.  But  first  let  me  preface  it  by  one  myself. 

Wo  had  swung  around  half  of  the  circle— Indianu|iolw,  Chicago,  8t. 
Paul,  and  St.  Louis,  and  finally  reached  Memphis,  wliere  we  wore 
literally  overwhelmed  with  Southern  hospitality.  They  simply  oouhl 
not  do  enough  for  us,  and  the  veriest  stranger  one  met  on  the  street 
insisted  on  entertaining  one  in  some  way.  Just  Itefore  time  fur  our 
train  to  leave  town  I was  called  upon,  at  my  hotel,  by  a gentleman 
who  said  he  was  commissioned  by  tin*  Blank  Brothers  to  present 
the  three  mernlicrs  of  tfie  press  aemmpanving  the  President  with 
three  buttles  of  very  old  whiskey,  “made  in  Maryland  by  their  grand- 
fntlier  before  the  war,  sir,”  and  from  a valise  which  he  earned  lie 
produced  three  l tot  tiro  in  bright  yellow  wrappers.  My  baggage  was 
already  on  its  wav  to  the  train,  ami  1 had  with  me  only  my  overcoat 
ami  y ’small  hand-satchel.  1 packed  one  bottle  in  the  satchel,  anti 
the  other  two  I carefully  placed  in  the  pockets  of  my  overcoat,  which 
I carried  inside  out  over  my  arm.  No  carriage  being  obtainable  at 
the  hotel  iloor,  I started  to  walk  to  the  train,  endeavoring,  meanwhile, 
to  look  as  unconscious  an  invisible. 

Half-way  down  the  block  1 was  overhauled  by  a breathless  old 
gentleman  with  long  white  mustache  and  a goatee,  who  said  lie  had 
seen  me  with  the  Prosit  lent , ami  knew  I was  one  of  “our  honored 
visitors  from  the  North";  and  wound  up  by  requesting  the  pleasure 
of  buying  me  a drink.  I replied,  while  the  bottles  in  my  coat  merrily 
clinked  together,  that  I never  drank.  "Then  conic,  sir.  with  me  to 
a friend  of  mine  around  the  comer;  lie  has  some  fine  old  Maryland 
whiskey  made  before  the  war.  Ami  I will  ask  you,  sir,  to  convey  a 
bottle  of  it  to  our  honored  President,  who,  I am  sure,  drinks  at  least 
a little  for  his  stomach's  sake.”  I feared  I would  hardly  have  time 
to  cateh  the  train;  but  the  old  gentleman  said  he  would  show  me  a 
short  cut  to  the  station,  and  insisted  that  I carry  the  isittle  from  "an 
old  Confederate  veteran  to  his  honored  President.” 

There  was  no  esea]ie.  So  around  tfie  corner  to  Blunk  Brothers  we 


went,  and  I was  presented  with  a I tot, tie  in  a yellow  wrapper  to  carry 
to  the  President.  There  was  no  place  left  to  conceal  this  bottle, 
besides,  it  was  a present  for  the  President  of  the  United  States;  so, 
with  the  little  satchel  in  my  left  hand,  my  overcoat  carelessly  thrown 
over  my  left  arm,  a large,  yellow-wrap|N*l  bottle  in  my  right,  and 
accompanied  by  a florid  old  gentleman  who  was  very  much  blown,  I 
arrived  at  the  rear  of  our  special  train.  Here  a dense  crowd  blocked 
the  way.  To  my  dismay  Mrs.  Cleveland  was  the  first  to  spy  me,  ami 
at  her  suggestion  I was  rescued  and  brought  on  board  by  two  stalwart 
train  fsirtors,  one  of  whom  insisted  on  taking  my  coat,  out  of  which 
protruded  two  yellow-wrapped  bottles,  closely  matching  tin*  third  in 
my  hand.  “For  the  President.  Compliments  of  the  Blank  Brothers,” 
was  all  I had  breath  to  say;  and  the  one  bottle  concealed  in  my  hand- 
ling was  all  tins  three  “honorable  correspondents”  got  for  their 
share. 

We  proceeded  from  Memphis  to  Nashville,  ami  thence  to  other 
Southern  point*.  On  the  way  over  the  mountains  we  had  some 
trouble  with  our  heavy  Pullman  ears,  the  light  passenger  locomotives 
being  hardly  powerful  enough  to  haul  the  train.  < >n  one  occasion  we 
had  sfopiied  for  a change  of  cars  at  a little  mountain  village,  ami  the 
citizens,  knowing  that  we  must  stop,  hod  arranged  a reception  to  the 
best  of  their  knowledge  and  ability  in  honor  of  the  President.  Thors 
was  no  depot , only  a platform,  and  they  had  laid  or.  this  a red  and 
yellow  nig  of  the  fieriest  tints  obtainable,  and  two  new  rod-plush 
arm-chair*.  Between  tin*  chairs  was  a little  round  stand,  shining  with 
new  varnish,  and  on  the  stand  a figured  glass  vase  in  which  stood  a 
few  flowers.  While  the  engine  was  living  changed,  the  first  citizen  of 
the  village  approached  the  train  mid  invited  the  President  ami  Mrs. 
Cleveland  to  alight  and  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  tin*  hamlet.  I don’t 
know  whether  or  not  the  President,  if  by  himself,  would  have  gone 
down  and  sat  on  that  red-plush  chair;  but  Mrs.  Cleveland  never 
hesitated  a moment,  and  he  had  to  follow.  By  no  sign  could  it  !>e 
discovered  that  she  considered  tlie  spectacle  of  two  people  silting 
out  in  the  glaring  sun  on  red-plush  chairs  us  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary.  The  train  backed  and  switched  nlxiut  after  the  aimless 
way  of  railway  trains,  and  we  on  board  obtained  sundry  glimpses  of 
a very  serious-looking  gentleman  and  a very  beautiful  smiling  lady 
enthroned  in  red  plush,  and  bciug  stared  at  by  a circle  of  bashful 
mountain  people  who  apparently  could  not  get  up  courage  to  ap- 
proach ami  sjs-ak  to  them.  Then  we  merrily  pulled  away,  and  on 
and  on  we  went,  through  a deep  cut  and  down  a steep  grade,  until 
one  of  the  Correspondents  approached  the  conductor  and  inquired 
when  we  were  going  back  fur  the  President.  "Great  Scott!  sir," 
exclaimed  that  official.  'Isn’t  he  aboard?”  Not  until  the  bottom 
of  the  grade  was  reached  did  the  train  come  to  a stop,  and  then  the 
miserable  little  engine  could  not  back  it  up  again  until  we  ran  out  a 
mile  farther  to  get  a good  start.  An  hour  later,  when  we  once  more 
ran  alongside  the  platform,  the  President  was  mopping  his  brow 
wearily.  Mrs.  Cleveland,  however,  hod  by  that  time  captured  every 
vote  in  tlie  county. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  A RECENT  EDITOR 

By  JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS 

EDITOR  OP  "HARPER'S  WEEKLY”  i««i 


THE  request  of  the  present  editor  of  Harper's  Weekly,  that 
I prepare  a short  reminiscent  article  on  the  subject  of  my 
editorship  of  the  periodical  over  which  he  presides  with  such 
grace,  is  proof  positive  to  rne,  if  any  were  needed,  that  no 
matter  how  one  may  fry  to  reform,  nor  how  honestly  he 
may  adhere  to  new-made  good  resolutions,  his  jnist  sooner  or  later  is 
bound  to  rise  up  to  plague  him.  After  several  years  of  freedom  I 
ha<l  by  slow  degrees  come  to  forget,  that  I had  ever  lieen  tlie  editor 
of  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  when,  in  the  course  of  my  wanderings 
throughout  tlie  land,  I have  encountered  here  and  there  a twinkling 
eye  directed  niewanls,  I have  permitted  myself  to  think  that  this 
woa  rather  a sign  of  welcome  recognition  than  a possible  criticism  of 
my  temerity  in  endeavoring  to  walk  the  thorny  path  of  editorship  in 
tlie  shoes  of  George  William  Curtis.  “All  is  forgiven,”  I have  grate- 
fully whispered  to  myself.  “My  vagarious  pursuit  of  Weekly  laurels 
Is  forgotten  and  1 may  now  look  forward  to  an  old  age  unvexed  by 
the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  critics.”  Ami  then  comes  Colonel 
Harvey’s  invitation  to  rise  up  and  perpetuate  the  story  of  this  crime 
against  civilization,  the  reader,  and  myself,  upon  the  anniversary 
pages  of  the  Weekly,  and  couched  in  such  terms  that  it  were  churlish 
to  refuse!  Nor  do  I wish  to  refuse.  To  decline  the  privilege  offered 
me  of  joining  in  doing  honor  to  an  American  institution  which  has 
survived  in  spite  of  me.  would  be  as  ungracious  as  tlie  act  of  the 
rejected  suitor  who  sulks  at  tlie  golden  wedding  of  the  best  girl  of 
his  youth.  I merely  wish  to  preface  my  recollections  of  the  part  icular 
period  under  discussion  by  saying  that  1 never  asked  Colonel  Harvey 
to  make  me  the  editor  of  Harper's  Weekly;  that  his  reliering  me  of 
the  editorship  of  Literature  and  placing  me  in  charge  of  the  Weekly 
w as  comparable  only  to  the  inhuman  act  of  the  parent  who  yanks  his 
■nail  son  out  of  a warm  bed  in  midwinter  and  sends  him  out  into  the 
■now  to  saw  wood:  and  that  despite  the  sufferings  of  the  two  years 
following  my  appointment,  I have  long  since  forgiven  him  for  his 
nefarious  act. 


Appropriately  enough,  my  editorship  of  the  Weekly  liegan  in  De- 
cember. Tin*  year  was  1899.  A more  concentrated  culmination  of 
things  could  hardly  be  imagined.  It  was  not  only  the  freezing  end 
of  the  year,  but  the  equally  frigid  end  of  a century.  The  situation 
in  the  fine  old  house  with  which  I had  been  connected  for  a period  of 
twelve  years,  a house  tluit  lias  ever  stood  for  the  best  in  American 
letters  and  life,  was  most  aptly  to  tie  described  in  Riley's  famous  line, 
“ The  Jrost  in  on  the  punk  in,  amt  the  fodder**  in  the  shock.” 

Hcnoe  it  was  that  with  apprehension  in  my  soul,  deep  sorrow  in 
my  heart , but  with  lire  in  my  ' ' nerve  ” 1 accepted  a chair  which  hail 
not  been  fully  occupied  since  George  William  Curtis  passed  over  into 
tlie  great  unknown.  Mr.  Nelson  had  come  pretty  close  to  filling  it; 
a group  of  very  able  gentlemen  in  direct  succession  had  done  their 
beat  to  occupy  the  whole  of  it  without  materially  straining  tlie 
structure  or  loosening  its  joints;  and  then  with  three  hours'  notice  I 
found  myself  "located”  with  a claim  authorized  and  recognized  by 
the  powers  that  were  and  still  an*.  My  first  sensations  when  1 re- 
covered from  the  shock  of  tlie  appointment,  and  realized  where  I was, 
were  very  much  like  those  which  1 imagine  an  immigrant  who  has 
taken  up  a South  Dakota  claim  of  100  acres  of  land  singly  and  alone 
feels  when  tlie  magnitude  of  his  undertaking  first  dawns  upon  him. 
There  was  1 plunged  down  by  Fate  aided  and  abetted  by  Colonel  Har- 
vey —and  let  me  observe  parenthetically  that  that  is  a fearful  combi- 
nation even  with  Fate  off  on  a vacation  in  the  centre  of  what  I may 
call,  merely  for  terms  of  measurement,  an  intellectual  golf-links,  with 
no  particular  taste  for  the  game,  and,  with  all  due  resjiect  to  mysdf, 
hardly  more  than  a croquet  equipment.  Novertlichw,  the  work  was 
mine  to  do  by  a call  which  at  Franklin  Square,  to-day  as  then,  is  fre- 
quently confounded  with  the  divine,  amt  I went  at  it  with  all  the 
energy  that  the  shock  of  recent  events  hud  left  me,  encouraged  always 
by  the  tin mght  that  above  mo,  alongside,  and  hrinw  were  strong, 
sturdy  hand*  that  would  jirove  wist  a iningin  tlie  hour  of  trouble.  With 
{Continued  on  page  30.) 
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VII — (Con/inued) 

HEN  they  had  left  the  higher  level  of  the  hotel  and  begun 
tl»eir  clatter  through  the  long  street  of  the  town,  I.aniear 
noted  that  dir  seemed  to  fed  a*  much  a*  liinwlf  the 
quaintnes*  of  the  little  city,  rising  on  one  hand,  with  it* 
narrow  alleys  under  suercssive  arches  between  the  high 
dark  houses,  to  the  hills,  and  dropping  on  the  other  to  the  sea  from 
the  oommon|»laco  of  the  prinHjial  thoroughfare,  with  its  jiink  and 
white  and  saffron  hotels  ami  shops.  Heyond  the  town  tlieir  course 
lay  under  villa  walls,  covered  with  vines  and  topped  by  pavilions, 
and  opening  finally  along  a stretch  of  the  old  Cornier  nuiri. 

“But  this,  but  this,"  she  said,  at  a certain  point,  "is  where  we 
were  yesterday!” 

"Tfus  is  where  the  doctor  was  yesterday,"  her  father  said  behind 
his  cigar. 

“And  wasn’t  I with  you?"  she  asked  Lunfear. 

He  said  playfully:  “To-day  you  are.  I mustn’t  be  selfish  ami 
have  vou  every  day." 

"An,  you  are  laughing  at  me;  but  I know  I was  here  yesterday.” 

Hrr  father  set  his  lips  in  putience,  and  Iamfear  did  not  insist. 

Thrv  hail  Iml Usi  at  this  jxtint  because,  across  a wide  valley  on  the 
shoulder  of  an  approaching  height,  the  ruined  village  of  Posaana 
showed,  iu>d  lower  down  and  nearer  the  sea  the  new  town  which  its 
people  hail  built  when  they  escaped  from  tlve  deutruction  of  tlieir 
world-old  home. 

World-old  it  all  was,  with  reference  to  the  human  life  of  it;  hut  the 
spring-time  was  immortally  young  in  the  landscape.  Over  the  cx- 
!»insra  of  green  and  brown  fields.  and  hovering  about  the  gray  and 
wdiite  cottages,  was  a mist  of  |x*arh  ami  cherry  blossoms.  Alwivc 
these  the  hour  olives  thickened,  and  the  vines  climbed  from  terrace 
to  terrace.  The  valley  narrowed  inland,  and  leased  in  the  embrace 
of  the  lulls  drawing  mysteriously  togrther  in  the  distance*. 

“I  think  we’ve  got  the  best  part  of  it  here,  Miss  Gerald.”  I an  fear 
broke  the  common  silence  by  raying.  “You  couldn’t  see  much  more 
of  Poasana  after  you  got  there." 

” Hcwdes,"  her  father  ventured  a pleasantry  which  jarred  on  the 
younger  rnan,  "if  ynu  were  then*  with  the  doctor  yesterday,  you  won't 
want  to  make  tlie  climb  again  to-day.  Give  it  up,  Nannie  1" 

“Oh,  no,”  die  said,  "I  can’t  give  it  up.” 

“Well,  then,  we  must  go  on,  I suppose.  Where  do  we  begin  our 
climb?” 

Lanfear  explained  that  he  hail  been  obliged  to  leave  his  carriage 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  climb  to  Porauna  Nuova,  by  tlie  donkey- 
paths  of  tlie  f*“.isiint-H.  He  had  then  walked  to  the  ruins  of  Possana 
Vecchia,  but  he  suggested  that  they  might  find  donkeys  to  carry 
them  on  from  the  new  town. 

“Well,  I hope  so,"  Mr.  Gerald  grumbled.  Hut  at  Possana  Nuova 
no  middle  loti  keys  were  to  bo  hud.  and  he  announced,  at  the  cuff* 
wlierr  they  stopped  for  the  negotiation,  that  lie  would  wait  for  the 
young  people  to  go  on  to  Possana  Vecchia,  and  tell  him  about  it  when 
they  got  track.  In  the  mean  time  he  would  watch  the  game  of  bull, 
winch,  in  the  piazza  before  the  caff,  appeared  to  bait*  engaged  the 
energies  of  the  male  population.  Ixuifcar  was  still  inwardly  demur- 
ring, when  it  stalwart  |iea«unt  girl  came  in  and  announced  that  she 
had  one  donkey  which  they  could  have  with  her  own  services  driving 
it.  She  had  no  raddle,  but  then;  was  a pad  in  which  the  young  lady 
could  ride  on  it. 

“Oh,  well,  take  it  for  Nannie,”  Mr.  Gerald  directed,  “only  don’t 
lie  gone  too  long.” 

They  set  out  with  Mira  Gerald  reclining  in  the  kind  of  litter  which 
the  donkey  proved  to  lie  equip|wd  with,  Lunfear  went  hostile  her, 
the  peasant  giri  came  Ix-hind,  and  at  time*  ran  forward  to  instruct 
tliem  m the  point*  they  seemed  to  be  looking  at.  For  the  most  part 
thr  laiuUciqio  opened*  beneath  them,  but  in  tlie  azure  distances  it 
climlieil  into  Alpine  heights  which  the  recent  snows  had  now  left  to 
the  gloom  of  tlieir  iiirten.  On  the  slo|ies  of  the  nearer  hills,  little 
towns  dung  hero  and  there;  doaer  yet  farmhouses  allowed  themselves 
among  the  vines  and  oUvgk. 

It  was  very  siuqde,  as  the  life  in  it  must  always  have  born;  and 
I fear  wondered  if  the  elemental  charm  of  the  scene  made  itself 
felt  by  his  companion  as  they  climbed  the  angles  of  the  inclines,  in 
a silence  broken  only  by  the  jacking  of  tlie  donkey’s  hoofs  on  the 
rude  mosaic  of  the  pavement,  and  the  panting  of  the  peasant  giri  at 
ita  heels.  On  the  top  of  tlie  last  upward  stretch  they  stopped  for  the 
view,  and  Miss  Gerald  asked  abruptly,  "Why  were  you  so  sad?” 

"When  was  I sad?"  he  naked  in  turn. 

“I  don’t  know.  Weren’t  you  sad?" 

“When  I was  lien;  yesterday,  you  mean?”  She  smiled  mi  his 
fortunate  gw**,  and  he  said:  “Oh,  I don't  know.  It  might  have 
begun  with  thinking — 

*0f  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things. 

Ami  battles  long  ago.’ 

You  know  the  pirate*  used  to  come  sailing  over  that  peaceful  sea 
yoniler  from  Africa,  to  harry'  these  coasts,  and  carry  oil  as  many  as 


they  could  capture  into  slavery  in  Tunis  and  Algiers.  It  was  a long, 
dumb  kind  or  misery  that  scarcely  ramie  an  echo  in  history,  but  it 
haunted  my  fancy  yesterday,  and  I raw  these  volleys  full  of  the  flight 
and  the  pursuit  which  used  to  fill  tliem,  up  to  the  walls  of  the  villages, 
jperrhrd  on  the  heights  where  men  could  luive  built  only  for  safety. 
Then,  1 got  to  thinking  of  other  things 

“And  thinking  of  things  in  the  past  always  makes  you  sad,”  shr 
said,  in  pensive  reflection.  If  it  were  not  for  the  wearying  of  always 
trying  to  remember,  I don't  believe  1 should  want  my  memory  bark. 
And  of  course  to  be  like  oilier  people,"  she  ended  with  a sigh. 

It  wiik  on  hi*  tongue  to  say  that  he  would  not  have  her  so;  but  he 
checked  himself,  and  said,  lamely  enough,  “Perhaps  you  will  be  like 
them,  Mime  time.” 

She  startled  him  by  answering  irrelevantly:  " You  know  my  mother 
i*  dead.  She  died  a long  while  ago;  I supjXNw*  I must  have  been  very 
Gttle.” 

Stic  s|M>ke  a*  if  the  fart  scarcely  concerned  her,  and  Ijuifear  drew  a 
lireatli  of  relief  in  lii*  sur|iri>«-.  He  asked,  at  another  tangpul,  "What 
made  you  think  I hum  rad,  yesterday  ?" 

"Oil,  I knew,  somehow.  I think  that  I always  know  when  you  ore 
rail;  I can't  tell  you  how,  hut  I feel  it." 

"Then  1 must  cheer  up,”  Iranfeur  said.  "If  I could  only  m-e  you 
strong  and  well.  Miss  Gerald,  like  this  girl — ” 

They  both  looked  at  the  peasant,  and  she  htuglted  in  sympathy 
with  tlieir  smiling,  and  beat  the  donkey  a little  for  pleasure;  it  did 
not  mind. 

"But  you  will  be — you  will  lx? I We  must  hurry  on,  now,  or  your 
father  will  lx*  retting  anxious.” 

They  pushed  forward  on  the  road,  which  was  now  level  and  wider 
than  it  nod  been.  As  they  drew-  near  the  town,  whose  ruin  began 
more  and  more  to  reveal  itself  in  the  rnoflese  walls  arid  windowfess 
casements,  they  saw  a man  coming  toward  them,  at  whose  approach 
Laofeur  instinctively  put  himself  forward.  The  man  did  not  look 
at  them,  hut  passed  frowning  darkly,  and  muttering  and  gesticulating. 

Miss  Gerald  turned  in  her  litter  and  followed  him  with  a long  gjue. 
The  p-aratit  giri  said  gayly  in  Italian,  "He  is  mud:  the  earthquake 
ma<k-  him  mail,”  and  urged  the  donkey  forward. 

Lanfear,  in  tlie  interest  of  science,  habitually  forbade  himself  the 
luxury  of  anything  like  forcUxliug,  but  now  with  the  passing  of  the 
mailman  lie  felt  distinctively  a lift  from  his  spirit.  He  no  longer 
experienced  the  vague  dread  which  hail  followed  him  toward  Posrana, 
and  made  him  glad  of  any  delay  that  kept  them  from  it. 

They  entered  the  crooked  narrow  street  leading  abruptly  from  the 
open  cxnmtrv  without  any  suburban  liesitatvHi  into  the  heart  of  the 
min,  which  kept  a vivid  image  of  uninterrupted  medieval  life.  There, 
till  within  tlie  actual  generation,  people  had  dwelt,  winter  and  mun- 
Bier,  a*  they  had  dwelt  from  the  beginning  of  Christian  tunes,  with 
nothing  to  Ultimate  a domestic  or  civic  advance.  Thi*  street  must 
have  been  the  main  thoroughfare,  for  stane-paved  lane*,  still  nar- 
rower, wound  from  it  here  and  there*,  while  it  kept  a fairly  direct 
course  to  the  little  piazza  on  a height  in  the  midst  of  the  town.  Two 
churdieB  arid  a simple  town  house  partly  enclosed  it  with  tlieir  waineil 
ami  shattered  facades.  Tlu*  dwellings  lien*  wen*  more*  ruinous  than 
on  the  thoroughfare,  and  some  were  tumbled  in  hea|is.  Hut  Lanfear 
pushed  o|x*n  the  door  of  mx*  of  thr  churches,  and  found  himself  in  an 
interior  which,  except  that  it  was  r«*dlew*.  could  not  have  lx-en  greatly 
ctialigrd  since  tin;  people  had  flocked  into  it  to  prey  Tor  safety  from 
the  eurlhi|Uitke.  The  high  alfor  stood  unshaken;  around  the  frieze 

;i  succession  of  stucco  cherubs  perched  under  the  open  sky,  in  celestial 
security. 

He  luid  learned  to  look  for  the  unexpected  in  Miss  Gerald,  and  he 
could  not  have  rah  I that  il  was  with  surprise  he  now  found  her  a* 
capable  of  the  emotions  which  tlie  place  inspired,  a*  himself.  He 
made  sure*  of  saving,  “The  earthquake,  you  know,”  anil  she  responded 
with  compiiM-Hion : 

“Oh,  yes.  and  perhaps  that  |ioar  man  was  here,  jurying  with  the 
rest,  when  it  happened.  How  strange  it  must  all  have  xeciiM*d  to 
them,  here  where  they  had  lived  so  safely  always!  They  thought 
such  a dreadful  thing  could  happen  to  others,  but  not  to  them.  That 
is  tlie  wayl” 

It  seemed  to  Lanfear  once  more  that  she  wa*  on  the  verge  of  the 
knowledge  so  long  kept  from  her.  Ilut  she  went  confidently  on  like 
a sleep-walker  who  rave*  himself  from  danger*  that  would  lx*  i lea  til 
to  him  iti  waking.  She  s|>okr  of  the  earthquake  nx  if  she  had  been 
rending  or  bearing  of  it:  but  he  doubted  if  with  her  broken  memory 
this  could  lx:  no.  It  was  rather  a*  if  she  was  exploring  his  own  mind 
in  the  way  of  which  lie  had  more*  than  once  Iwn  sensible,  and  making 
use  of  hi*  memory,  From  time  to  time  she  sjmke  of  rememlxuring, 
but  lie  knew  that  thi*  was  a*  the  blind  sjs*ak  of  swing. 

He  was  anxious  to  get  away,  and  at  last  they  came  out  to  where 
they  had  left  the  peasunt  girl  waiting  Ixnide  her  donkey.  She  was 
not  there,  ami  after  trying  this  way  and  that  in  the  tangle  of  alleys, 
Lanfear  decided  to  take  the  thoroughfare  which  they  hud  conic  up 
by  and  trust  to  tlie  chance  of  finding  her  at  it*  foot.  But  he  failed 
even  of  Ins  search  for  the  street:  In*  fame  out  again  und  again  at  the 
point  he  had  ntarted  from. 
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"What  is  the  matter?”  she  asked  at  the  annoyance  he  could  not 
keep  out  of  his  face. 

He  laughed.  "Oh,  merely  that  we’re  lost.  But  wc  will  wait  here 
till  that  girl  choose*  to  come  bark  for  us.  Only  it's  getting  late,  and 
Mr.  Gerald — ” 

"Why,  I know  the  way  down,"  she  said,  and  started  quickly  in 
a direction  which,  as  they  kept  it,  he  recognised  as  the  route  by 
which  he  hud  emerged  from  the  town  the  day  liefore.  He  hail  once 
more  the  sense  of  hw  memory  being  used  by  hrr,  as  if  being  blind,  she 
linil  taken  bis  hand  fur  guidaner,  or  as  if  being  herself  disables!  from 
writing,  she  liad  directed  a pen  in  his  grasp  to  form  the  wort  Is  she 
ilesired  to  put  down.  In  some  mystical  sort  the  effect  was  hers,  but 
the  mean*  was  his. 

They  found  the  girl  waiting  with  the  donkey  by  the  romUiile  Is- 
yond  the  hist  house.  She  explained  that,  not  tiring  nine  to  follow 
them  into  the  church  with  her  donkey,  she  had  tlechled  to  come 
where  tliey  fottnd  her  and  wait  for  them  tlierr. 

41  Does  no  one  at  all  live  here?"  Lanfeur  asked  Carelessly. 

44  Among  the  owls  anil  the  spectres?  I woultl  not  pets*  a night  hen* 
for  a lemonade.  My  mother,  she  went  on,  with  a natural  pride  in 
the  event,  “was  lost  in  the  earthquake.  Tliey  found  her  with  me 
before  her  breast,  and  her  arms  stretched  out  kee|>ing  the  stones 
away.  She  vividly  dramatized  the  fact.  ‘‘I  was  olive,  but  she  was 
dead.” 

"Tell  lier,”  Must  (Jerald  said,  "that  my  mother  is  dead,  too.” 

‘‘All,  poor  little  thing!”  the  girl  said,  when  the  message  was  ile- 
livered,  and  she  put  her  beast  in  motion,  chattering  guyly  to  Miss 
(Jerald  in  the  bond  of  their  common  orphanhood. 

The  return  was  down-hill,  and  they  went  back  in  half  the  time  it 
had  taken  them  to  come.  But  even  with  this  speed  they  wore  late, 
and  the  twilight  was  deepening  by  the  time  the  last  turn  of  their  road 
brought  them  in  sight  of  the  new  village.  There  a wild  noise  of  cries 
for  help  buret  upon  the  air,  mixed  with  the  shrill  sound  of  maniac 
gibbering.  They  saw  a boy  running  toward  the  town,  and  nearer 
them  a man  struggling  with  another,  whom  he  hail  caught  about  the 
middle,  and  was  dragging  toward  the  side  of  the  road  where  it  dropped, 
hundreds  of  feet,  into  the  gorge  below. 

The  donkey-girl  called  out:  "Oh,  the  madman!  He  is  killing  the 
sifnior!" 

Lanfear  shouted.  The  mailman  flung  Gerald  to  the  ground,  and 
fled  shrieking.  Miss  Gerald  had  leaped  from  her  seat,  and  followed 
Lanfear  as  he  ran  forward  to  the  prostrate  form.  She  did  not  look 
at  it,  but  within  a few  paces  she  clutched  her  liamls  in  her  hair,  and 
screamed  out,  "Oh,  my  mother  is  killed!”  ami  sank,  as  if  sinking 
down  into  the  earth,  in  a swoon. 

"No,  no;  it's  all  right,  Nannie!  Look  after  her,  Lanfear!  I’m 
not  hurt.  I let  myself  go  in  that  fellow's  hands,  and  1 fell  softly. 
It  was  a good  thing  he  didn't  drop  me  over  the  edge.”  Gerald 
gathered  himself  up  nimbly  enough,  and  lent  Lanfear  his  help  with 
the  girl.  The  situation  explained  itself,  almost  without  his  incolierent 


additions,  to  the  effort  that  he  had  become  anxious,  and  had  started 
out  with  the  boy  for  a guide,  to  meet  them,  and  had  met  the  lunatic, 
who  suddenly  attacked  him.  While  lie  talked,  lanfear  was  feeling 
the  girl's  pulse,  and  now  and  then  putting  his  car  to  her  heart.  Witu 
a glance  at  her  father, 44  You're  bleeding.  Mr.  Gerald,"  lie  said. 

"So  I am,”  the  old  man  answered  smiling,  os  ho  wiped  a red  stream 
from  his  face,  with  hiB  handkerchief.  "But  I am  not  hurt — “ 

■‘Better  let  me  tie  it  up,"  Lanfear  said,  tak*ng  the  handkerchief 
from  him.  He  felt  the  unselfish  quality  in  a man  whom  ho  had  not 
always  thought  heroic,  ami  lie  bound  the  gash  above  his  forehead 
with  a reverence  mingling  with  his  professional  gentleness.  The 
donkey-girl  hail  not  ceased  to  cry  out  and  bless  herself,  but  suddenly, 
as  Iter  care  was  needed  in  getting  Miss  Gerald  back  to  the  litter,  site 
became  a part  of  the  silence  in  which  the  procession  made  its  way 
slowly  into  I’ossana  Nuova,  Lanfear  going  on  one  side,  and  Mr.  Gerald 
on  the  other  to  siq>[x>rt  his  daughter  in  lier  place.  There  was  a sort 
of  muted  outcry  of  the  whole  |x.ipulatinn  awaiting  them  at  the  door 
of  the  lorunda  where  they  hail  halted  before, and  which  now  had  (lie 
distinction  of  offering  them  shelter  in  a room  especially  devoted  to 
the  poor  young  lady,  who  still  remained  in  her  swoon. 

When  the  landlord  could  prevail  with  hi*  fellow  townsmen  and 
townswomen  to  disperse  in  her  interest,  ami  luul  imposed  silence 
U|Min  his  customers  indoors,  lanfear  began  hi*  vigil  Ix-side  hi*  patient 
in  a*  great  quiet  a*  he  could  anywhere  have  had.  Once  during  the 
evening  (he  public  physician  of  the  district  looked  in,  but  he  agreed 
with  Lanfear  that  nothing  was  to  lx*  done  which  he  was  not  doing 
in  hi*  greater  exjierienoo  of  the  case.  From  tins*  to  time  Gerald  luul 
suggested  sending  for  some  San  Remo  physician  in  consultation. 
Lanfear  had  always  approved,  and  then  Gerald  had  not  persisted. 
He  was  strongly  excited,  and  anxious  not  so  much  for  his  daughter's 
recovery  from  her  swoon,  which  he  did  not  doubt,  as  for  the  effect 
upon  her  when  she  should  have  come  to  herself. 

It  was  this  which  he  wished  to  discuss,  sitting  fallen  back  into  his 
chair,  or  walking  Up  and  down  the  room,  with  his  head  bound  with  a 
bloody  handkerchief,  and  looking,  with  a sort  of  alien  picturewqurncm, 
like  a kindly  brigand. 

lanfear  did  not  leave  his  place  beside  the  bed  where*  the  girl  lay, 
white  and  still  as  if  dead.  An  inexpressible  reimpassion  for  the  poor 
man  filled  his  heart.  Whatever  the  event  should  be,  it  would  he 
tragical  for  him.  "Go  to  sleep,  Mr.  Gerald,"  he  said.  " Your  waking 
can  do  no  good.  I will  keep  watch,  and  if  need  be.  I'll  Call  you.  Try 
to  make  yourself  easy  on  tnat  couch.” 

"I  shall  not  sleep,"  the  old  man  answered.  "How  could  I?” 
Nevertheless,  he  adjusted  himself  to  the  hard  pillows  of  the  louni^ 
where*  he  hail  been  sitting  and  drowsed  among  them.  He  woke 
lust  before  dawn  with  a start.  “I  thought  she  had  come  to,  and 
knew  everything!  What  a nightmare!  Did  I groan?  Is  there  any 
change?” 

Lanfear,  sitting  by  the  bed,  in  the  light  of  (he  wasting  candle, 
which  threw  a grotesque  shadow  of  him  on  the  wall,  shook  nis  head. 
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He  had  released  her  from  his  arms,  but  the  held  his  hand  fait 
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After  n moment  he  asked,  " How  long  did  you  tell  me  her  swoon  had 
lasted  after  the  accident  to  her  mother?" 

"I  don't  think  she  recovered  consciousness  for  two  days,  and  then 
she  remrmtiered  nothing.  What  do  you  think  are  the  chances  of  her 
remembering  now?” 

•'  I don't  Know.  But  there’s  a kind  of  psychopathic  logic; — If  she 
lost  her  memory  thruugh  one  great  shock,  she  might  find  it  through 
another.” 

"Yes,  yesl”  the  father  said,  rising  and  walking  to  and  fro.  in  his 
anguish.  "That  was  what  I thought — what  I was  afraid  of.  If  I 
could  tlic  myself.  nn<l 
save  her  from  living 
through  it—  I don’t 
know  what  I'm  say- 
ing! But  if — hut  if — 
if  she  could  somehow 
be  kept  from  it  a lit- 
tle longer!  But  she 
can’t,  she  can't!  .She 
must  know  it  now 
when  film  wakes." 

Lanfcar  had  put  up 
his  hand,  and  taken 
the  girl's  siira  wrist 
auietfy  between  his 
thumb  and  finger, 
holding  it  so  while  lier 
father  talked  on. 

“ I sup|MMO  it ’a  been 
a sort  of  weakness  a 
sort  of  wickedness — in 
me  to  wish  to  keep  it 
front  her;  but  I mix 
wished  that,  doctor; 
you  must  have  seen 
It,  and  I can’t  deny  it. 

We  ought  to  !>ear 
what  is  sent  us  in  Urn 
world,  and  if  we  esca|ie 
we  must  pay  for  our 
escape.  ft  lias  cost 
her  naif  her  being,  I 
know  it;  but  it  hasn’t 
cost  her  her  reason, 
anil  I’m  afraid  for 
that,  if  alte  comes  into 
her  memory  now.  Still 
you  must  do—  But 
no  one  can  do  any- 
thing either  to  hinder 
or  to  help!” 

He  was  talking  in  a 
husky  undertone,  and 
brokenly,  incoherently. 

He  made  an  appeal, 
which  Lanfeor  seemed 
not  to  hear,  where  he 
remained  immovable 
with  his  hand  on  the 
girl's  pulse. 

"Do  you  think  I 
am  to  blarnc  for  wish- 
ing her  never  to  know 
it,  though  without  it 
she  must  remain  de- 
prived  of  one  whole 
side  of  life?  Do  you 
think  my  wishing  that 
can  have  had  anything 
to  do  with  keeping 
bar — But  this  taint 
mow  | vow,  and  she  may 
wake  from  it  just  as 
slip  lias  I wen.  It  is 
logical  that  she  should 
remember;  hut  is  it 
certain  that  she 
will?" 

A murmur,  so  %-ery 
faint  ns  to  la*  almost 

no  sound  at  all,  came 
like  a response  from 
the  girt’s  lips,  and  she 
all  hut  imperceptibly 
stirred.  Her  father 
neitlier  heard  nor  saw, 
but  I^mfear  started 

forward.  He  made  a sudden  clutch  at  the  girl's  wrist  with  the 
hand  that  had  not  left  it  and  then  remained  motionless.  "She  will 
never  remember  now — here.” 

He  fell  on  his  knees  beside  the  bed  and  licgnn  tosohout.  “Oh,  my 
dearest!  My  poor  girl!  My  love!”  still  keeping  her  wrist  in  In* 
hand,  and  laying  his  fiend  tenderly  on  her  arm.  Suddenly  he  started, 
with  a shout,  ”1110  pulse!”  and  fell  forward,  crushing  his  ear 
against  her  heart,  and  listening  with  bursts  of,  "It’s  beating!  Site 
isn't  dead!  She's  alive!”  Then  ho  lifted  her  in  his  arms,  and 
it  was  in  his  embrace  that  she  ojwncd  her  eyes,  and  while  she  clung 
to  him,  entreated: 

“My  fatlierl  Where  is  he?” 

A dread  fell  upon  both  the  men,  blighting  tbo  joy  with  which  they 


Miss  Gerald  had  followed  Lantear  as  he  ran  forward  to  the  prostrate  form 


welcomed  Iter  back  to  life.  She  took  her  father’s  head  between  lier 
hands,  and  kissed  his  bruised  face.  “I  thought  you  were  dead;  and 
I thought  that  mamma — ” She  stopped,  and  they  waited  breathless. 
"But  that  was  long  ago,  wasn’t  it?' 

"Yes,"  her  fattier  eagerly  assented.  "Very  long  ago.” 

“I  remember,”  she  signed.  ”1  thought  that  I was  killed  too. 
Was  it  all  n dream?”  Iler  father  and  Lanfeor  looked  at  each  other. 
Which  should  sneak?  "This  is  Doctor  Lanfcar,  isn't  it?”  she  asked, 
with  a dim  sinue.  "And  I’m  not  dreaming  now,  am  I?”  He  had 
released  her  from  his  arms,  but  she  held  his  hand  fast.  "I  know 

it  is  you,  and  papa; 
and  ye»,  I remember 
everything.  That  ter- 
rible pain  of  forgetting 
is  go  Me!  It'*  lieaiitifufl 
But  did  he  hurt  you 
badly,  nana?  I saw 
him.  and  I wanted  to 
call  to  volt.  But 
mamma — ' 

However  the  change 
from  the  oblivion  of 
the  |m*t  hail  lieen 
operated,  it  had  been 
mercifully  wrought.  As 
far  a*  Liufenr  could 
note  it,  in  the  rapture 
of  the  new  revelation 
to  her  whir! i it  scarcely 
needed  words  tnestali- 
lish,  the  process  was  a 
gradual  return  from 
actual  facts  to  the 
things  of  yesterday 
and  then  to  the  tilings 
of  the  day  before, 
and  so  hark  to  tlie 
tragedy  in  which  she 
hail  been  stricken. 
There  was  no  sudden 
burst  of  remembrance, 
but  a slowly  unveiling 
of  the  reality  in  widen 
her  spirit  was  mystic- 
ally fortified  against 
it . At  t Irnes  i t seemed 
to  him  that  tlie  effect 
was  accomplished  in 
her  by  siijcniatural 
agencies  such  us,  ho  re- 
membered once  some- 
where reading,  attend 
the  souls  of  those 
lately  dead,  and  ex- 
plore their  inirulu  till 
every  thought  and 
decs!  of  their  earthly 
lives,  from  the  last  to 
the  first,  is  revealed 
to  them  out  of  an 
inner  memory  which 
can  never,  any  jot  or 
tittle,  perish.  It  was 
ns  if  this  had  remained 
in  her  intact  from  the 
blow  that  shattered 
her  outer  remem- 
brance. When  tlie 
final,  long -dreaded 
horror  was  readied, 
it  was  already  a sor- 
row of  the  past,  stif- 
fen'd and  accepted 
with  the  resignation 
which  is  the  close  of 
grief,  as  of  every  other 
passion. 

I-ovr  had  come  to 
her  help  in  the  time  of 
her  need,  but  not  love 
alone  helped  her  live 
back  to  tlie  hour  of 
that  supremo  cxjie- 
rienre  and  beyond  it. 
In  tlie  absorbing  in- 
terest of  her  own  renas- 
cence, the  shock,  more 
than  the  injury  which  her  father  had  undergone,  was  ignores!,  if  not 
neglected.  Linfcarhad  not  indeed  neglected  it;  hut  he  could  not  help 
ignoring  it  in  his  happiness,  as  he  remembered  afterwards  tlic  sell- 
reproach  which  lie  would  not  let.  the  girl  share  with  him.  Nothing,  he 
realized,  could  haw  availed  if  everything  had  been  done  which  lie  did 
not  do;  but  it  remained  a pang  with'  him  that  he  had  so  dimly  felt  his 
duty  to  the  gentle  old  man,  even  while  he  did  ir.  Gerald  lived  to  witness 
his  daughter'*  perfect  recovery  of  tlie  self  so  long  lost  toiler;  he  lived, 
with  a joy  more  explicit  than  their  own.  to  OM  bar  the  Wife  of  the 
man  to  whom  she  was  ilearer  than  love  alone  could  have  made  her. 
He  lived  beyond  that  time,  rejoicing,  if  it  may  Is'  so  said,  in  the  fond 
memories  of  her  mother  which  he  hud  been  so  lung  forbidden  by  her 
a I Miction  to  recall.  Then,  after  tlie  spring  of  the  Riviera  bod  whitened 
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Into  summer,  anil  fian  Rpiuo  hid,  a*  well  as 
it  could,  Hu  tunny  plan*  behind  it*  pi  non  anil 
palms,  Gerald  mifforeil  him*  lung  aftcrnism 
through  the  heat  till  the  breathless  evening, 
ami  went  early  to  twL  He  liud  been  full  of 
plans  for  K(M*nding  the  rest  of  the  summer  at 
tlie  little  place  in  New  England  where  hi* 
daughter  knew  that  her  mother  lay.  In  the 
morning  he  did  not  wake. 

'•He  lout  hid  life  that  1 might  have  11111101” 
she  lamented  in  the  first  wild  grief. 

"No,  don't  say  that,  Nannie,"  her  husband 
protested,  calling  her  by  the  pet  name  which 
her  father  always  used.  "He  is  dead;  but  if 
wo  owe  each  other  to  his  km*,  it  is  bemuse  he 
was  given,  not  because  he  gave  himself.” 
“Oh,  I know,  1 know!"  she  wailed.  “But 
he  would  gladly  have  given  himself  for  me.” 
That,  perhaps,  Lanfear  could  not  have  tie- 
nied,  ana  he  hail  no  wish  to  do  so.  He  had 
a prescience  of  happiness  for  her  which  the 
future  did  not  belie;  and  he  divined  that  a 
woman  must  not  bo  forbidden  the  extremes 
within  which  she  means  to  rest  her  soul. 

THK  KNO. 


Discreet 

Tnr.RF.  t*  a Chicago  lawyer  who,  his  col- 
league* nver,  has  a positive  genius  for  mala- 
pn>|*H  suggestion  to  his  Witncww  on  the 
stand. 

Recently  this  lawyer  was  counsel  in  a suit 
for  divorce,  wherem  he  was  examining  a 
woman  who  hail  taken  the  stand  in  behalf  of 
the  plaintiff. 

“Now,  madam.”  began  the  attorney,  who 
Is  always  saying  the  wrong  thing,  "repeat  the 
slanderous  statements  made  by  tlie  defendant 
on  this  occasion.” 

“Oh,  they  are  unfit  for  any  respectable 
person  to  hear!”  gasped  the  witness. 

"Then,  madam."  said  the  attorney,  COM* 
indy,  "suppose  you  just  whisper  them  to  Ills 
honor  the  judge." 


Followed  Directions 

Ijkk  many  others  who  have  achieved  great - 
ness,  or  iiave  had  inatiMH  thrust  upon  them, 
tlie  head  of  General  James  F.  Smith,  Governor- 
General  of  t!ic  Philippines,  is  innocent  of 
hirsute  adornment.  According  to  a story 
wliich  the  General  tells  on  himself,  it  so  bap- 
penad  that  on  one  cold,  fuggy  morning,  when 
tike  General  (then  Attorney  Smith)  readied 
his  San  Francisco  office,  lie  was  in  anything 
save  a good  humor. 

(.hie  of  the  first  things  that  attracted  un- 
favorable attention  was  a fresh  piece  of  fly- 
paper lying  on  his  desk. 

“Here.''  he  asked,  addressing  his  stenog- 
rapher, "what  is  this  doing  here?” 

“Why,  you  told  me  to  put  it  then*  yester- 
day," retorted  the  stenographer. 

“ Well,  take  it  away,”  ordered  Smith,  gruff- 
ly. 

“Hut  when*  shall  I put  It?” 

"I  don’t  give  a hang,”  said  the  Hot  yet 
great  lawyer,  "so  you  put  it  wlu-re  1 can’t 
see  UP' 

’Die  stenographer,  whose  pm|xir1iou  of  Irish 
Idood  was  equal  to  that  of  lier  employer, 
pieked  up  the  offending  fly-paper,  balanced  it. 
a lwief  moment  thoughtfully  on  one  liand,  and 
then — Hl:ip|s*d  it  carefully  on  the  back  of 
Smith’s  lutirlesH  head. 

After  which  slw*  seised  her  hat  and  coat  and 
wandered  out  into  the  cold,  foggy  morning  in 
search  of  another  position. 


When  Oliver  Johnson  Made 
a Hit 

It  was  Oliver  Johnson,  of  Iudinnn|)oli*.  who 
nuule  the  speeel  1 , at  tlie  time  that  he  was  Vice- 
( onsul-Gcnrral  in  !»ndon.  He  made  it  at  n 
commercial  banquet,  at  which  there  were 
present  some  of  the  most  important  and 
stupid  member*  of  Parliament  and  represen- 
tatives of  high  fituince  in  all  merry  England. 

To  illustrate  a |s>int  lie  was  endeavoring  to 
iiufm-M  upon  his  auditor*,  Mr.  Johnson  related 
an  anecdote.  It  concerned  a Yankee  sewing- 
mar  Ibis*  agent,  who  was  looking  over  some 
horses  at  n ideMtable  with  n view  to  making 
a purchase.  He  was  shown  n beast  of  uncer- 
tain age  that,  in  its  prime,  according  to  the 
vendor,  hud  been  able  to  trot  in  2.3U.  Then 


a luilf-gmwn  colt  was  brought  out,  and  tlie 
dealer  assured  the  prospective  purchaser  that 
in  another  year  the  animal  would  Ik*  able  to 
do  n mile  in  2.10. 

“Gosh  darn  it!”  said  the  sowing-machine 
agent,  at  this  juncture,  “I  don’t  want  a has- 
bcen  or  a goin ’-to-be.  What  1 want  is  an 
is-er.” 

Hen*  Mr.  Johnson  paused  for  the  laugh 
that  this  story  generally  created,  but  tlie 
other*  at  tlie  table,  with  one  exception,  cared 
stolidly  at  him  and  wondered  why  he  should 
stop  speaking  and  not  sit  down.  Hie  excep- 
tion was  a Bomewlmt  boisterous  gentleman  of 
middle  age  whose  seat  was  next  to  that  of 
Mr.  Johnson. 

'Hie  boisterous  gentleman  roared  with  de- 
light; and  ever  and  anon,  throughout  tlie 
remainder  of  the  speech,  broke  out  into  wild 

GifTaws,  to  the  scandal  and  amazement  of 
s compatriots,  but  to  the  gratification  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  pleased  that  even  one 
of  his  hearers  had  been  able  to  perceive  tlie 
point  of  the  anecdote. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  concluded  his  address 
and  resumed  his  seat,  his  enthusiastic  neigh- 
bor threw  an  arm  over  his  shoulder  and  whiw- 
|x*rcd  into  his  ear. 

“I  say,  old  chap,”  he  inquired,  eagerly, 
“wluit  w an  is-er?” 


The  Transformation  of  Waterloo 

Tmk  battlefield  of  Waterloo  is  changing 
hands.  A syndicate  of  British  officer*  in  in 
negotiation  for  tin*  purchase  of  the  chateau  of 
Hougnunmnt,  whose  orchard  was  tlie  scene  of 
some  of  the  severest  fighting  in  tlie  battle. 
For  sale  as  well  are  tlie  museum  of  relics,  and 
the  Mont  St.  Jean  farm,  on  which  property, 
near  the  Hotel  de  Colo  tinea,  a plot  of  ground 
has  been  already  bought  by  Count  Cavena 
for  the  erection  of  a monument  to  Victor 
Hugo.  This  purchaser  defrays,  besides,  the 
cost  of  a memorial  to  the  Belgian  General 
Van  Merten,  that  it  is  intended  shortly  to  have 
placet  1 close  to  the  mound  of  tlie  Belgian  Lion. 
Which  last  commands  the  battlefield  from 
its  position  on  the  hill  where  Wellington’s 
reserve  stood  ready  to  receive  tlie  French  as 
they  charged  up  the  slope.  Altogether  Watcr- 
Ust  may  soon  look  like  a cemetery. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 

Pears’ 

The  public’s  choice  since  1789. 

“Your  cheeks  are 
peaches,’’  he  cried. 

“No,  they  are 
Pears’,”  she  replied. 

Pears’  Soap 
brings  the  color  of 
health  to  the  skin. 

It  is  the  finest 
toilet  soap  in  all 
the  world. 
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Solving  Business  Problems 

THIRTEENTH  PAPER 

To  the  old-tiinc  manufacturer  who  graduated 
from  foundry,  lathe,  or  Ixxirh,  the  office  end  of  a 
factory  is  given  a low  second  place  in  ita  relation 
to  the  shop. 

Tlie  modem  proprietor  reverses  this  order  and 
says,  “Pbt  a good  superintendent  in  tlie  factory, 
but  watch  tlie  office  yourself,  for  tlie  office,  mom 
Ilian  the  factory,  is  tlie  keystone  of  the  arch.” 

Intelligent  office  accounts  will  reveal  tlie 
strength  or  weaknewt  of  the  iiuimifarturing  de- 
partment, even  when  an  adequate  system  of 
fartory  costa  b not  maintained,  hut  a factory  may 
be  systematized  to  the  finest  point  and  still  low 
money  liecnuse  of  laxm-ss  in  tlie  office  adminis- 
tration. 

The  ideal  comliination  is,  of  course,  through 
ill-tailed  records  of  both  ends  of  tlie  business,  so 
interwoven  tliat  one  checks  and  proves  tlie  other; 
but  when  this  is  not  practical,  put  the  office  right 
and  tlie  factory  cannot  go  far  astray. 

A large  manufacturer  of  sash  and  doors  in 
Milwaukee  employed  the  Baker-Vawter  Company 
to  systematize  its  office  records.  The  system  de- 
vised only  touched  the  factory  sufficiently  to  form 
the  necessary  connecting  link  between  production 
nnd  distribution,  and  to  record  as  assets  the 
visible  property,  including  plant,  stock  on  hand, 
etc. 

All  expenditures  arc  analyzed  and  distributed 
to  their  proper  account*.  No  purchase  ledger  b 
kept,  hut  all  invoices  received  are  numbered 
serially  and  recorded  on  an  accounts- payable 
sheet,  the  number  only  being  entered,  and  arc 
vmiehered  for  payment  by  check. 

Tlie  recapitulation  of  commodities  purchased 
must  check  witli  the  record  of  invoices  paid  or 
payable. 

Each  month  tlie  total  of  accounts  unpaid  b 
secured,  this  information  luring  collected  indepen- 
deutly  from  tlie  unpaid-invoice  file,  and  recorded 
un  the  balance  sheet  as  a liability.  This  total  is 
j therefore  a check  on  the  ledger  record  of  unpaid 
| in  voices. 

Sales,  whether  made  by  office,  by  mad  men,  or 
by  mail,  are  itemized  by  departments  and  prod- 
ucts, and  recapitulated  in  various  ways  monthly. 

< luirge  account*  against  customers  are  made  from 
duplicates  of  invoices  which  are  made  up  from 
shipping  or  delivery  tickets.  Accounts  receivable 
mud.  correspond  with  tbc  sales  record,  and  the 
total  Mites  by  departments  check  with  tlie  total 
sales  by  commodities  and  with  the  record  of 
| revenues  from  sales. 

Provision  is  made  for  recapitulating  any  fenture 
or  department  of  the  business  tliat  is  of  sufficient 
importance,  whether  it  be  monthly  expenditure 
for  telegrams,  jmstage,  legal  fees,  intents,  and  the 
like,  or  tin*  annual  cost  of  plant  bettennent,  sulea- 
j men’s  expenses,  etc. 

Every  detail  of  the  busmen*  b recorded  in  the 
regular  routine  of  account  in  such  a way  as  to 
lie  in  it*  proper  clarification  and  easily  accessible. 

Errors  are  by  this  means  largely  prevented, 
and  when  they  do  occur  are  automatically  dis- 
covered ami  quickly  traced  and  rectified. 

Name  and  address  will  be  given  to  responsible 
inquirers  by  Baker-Vawter  Company,  Chicago 
• and  New  York. 
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Rubbed  the  Wrong  Way 

Ax  adjustor  from  a bin  l*hiljulHi>hii»  inmir- 
imfr  t\>tii|>cuiy  w att  rwnllv  mitt  to  Harri-  burg 
(it  adjust  a low  on  n building  time  luul  hern 
burned. 

"IW  did  the  fire  start?”  a«k.tl  a friend 
uIhi  met  Inin  <m  hm  Immc-ward  trip. 

I can't  say  with  certainty.  tunl  ihiIknIv 
I MtiiMsi  able  tu  tell,"  said  tin*  adjustor.  " lint 
it  strurk  me  Hurt  it  might  have  Imen  tin*  result 
n f frirtioo.” 

" Why.  what  <ln  you  mean  by  that?”  asked 
the  friend. 

" Well.”  said  the  insurance  man.  rravely, 
"friction  soim  time*  comm  from  nibbing  u 
ten-thoiisatHlshiUar  policy  on  a tivi-thoUN.ind- 
tlollar  building.” 


Two  To  One 

Thk  UMWfiMioua  humor*  of  country  joumal- 
wm.  kiiJ’b  W illiam  Allen  White,  are  often  more 
untuning  than  tint  la*t  effort*  of  the  alleged 
•funny  man.” 

According  to  Mr.  White  tliere  once  appear- 
o|  in  a K :tt pt;ts  the  following  ''pentouiU 

tioiMT-'*: 

t hir  prominent  townxmnn  Titration*  Monk- 
ton  i»  M-notndv  ill.  lie  is  Uing  atten  li*d 
twice  a tlay  hy  iVieloc  Smith,  in  eoiLsiiltatiion 
with  lloetor  Morgan.  Ilia recovery,  therefore, 
Is  in  great  doubt  .” 


Pay,  Pay,  Pay! 

As  site  was  leaving,  two  hourn  after  huirlt- 
• oti,  Imt  hiwtc***  said,  winmtigly:  "Good  hyl 
I tat  yon  mu«t  pay  toll,  niy  dear  I” 

Ravioli!  What  for?' 

"lor  the  bridge,  of  course.” 


What  Else  Could  He  Do? 

It  i»  a part  of  a Congressman's  make-up  to 
retartiiber  the  faces  and  names  of  ts-ople 
wlstm  lie  has  met,  Imt  Mr.  Leonidas  F.  Liv- 
ingston, of  ( its irjria,  utterly  lacks  this  faculty. 
He  told  the  following  story  to  a couple  of 
friends  in  lit*  commit  tfs'-mom  at  the  Capitol 
a few  day*  ago: 

I was  coming  down  in  the  elevator  over 
on  the  Senate  side  yesterday,  and  at  one  of 
the  inteniHsliute  floor*  n man  whose  face  I 
knew  as  well  ns  I know  my  own  got  in.  lb* 
grrrted  me  very  warmly  at  once,  n»krd  after 
tls*  House  affair*,  and  was  very  gracious  and 
friendly.  Hut  call  his  name  "I  couldn't  for 
tlw*  life  of  me.  1 put  a sort  of  a h-eler  to  hint, 
.vking  if  ho  was  going  up  to  tin*  sights  of 
the  .Senate.  He  gave  a chilly  laugh,  a*  if  Im* 
thought  I was  joking  him.  Finally  I told 
him,  in  an  apologetic  way,  that  I couldn't 
ill  his  tinrm*.  lit*  1< 


t*  tanked  at  me  amazes  I for 
a •croud,  and  then  saiil  very  qutctlv  tluit  Im 
name  was  Fairbanks. 

Well,  what  did  you  do?’  ii*ki-d  tbe  |i»t.*n- 
rr«,  laughingly. 

' lh>7  Wgj,  I just  got  out  at  the  rii*\t 
llia.r  for  fmr  I would  ask  him  if  lie  hail  ever 
wen  ID  politics.” 

Illustrated 

v Tf;A  j1* *:r* w,"‘  '*f  Hh*  primary  srlioohi  of 

i .IT, l r'r"*  nv"‘ *°  |mt  n«e 

I'M  Oukm  Bucket.” 

After  explaining  the  song  to  them  very 
rareliiUy,  sin*  asked  tin*  rhiss  to  copy  tlw*  fii**"t 
stanza  from  tls*  blackboard,  wln-n*  she  had 
“ott«n  It.  and  try  to  illustrate  tlM*  vena*  by 

t nnd"8'  ‘oa,e  Way  “ ",,,ry  ill  un- 

In  a short  while  <uh*  little  girl  bnmhsl  up 
sr  date  v»,tl,  rn  serid  little  .lot*  I»  tw.,  „ tWO 
hwk’i  tl0rT* ' luil/  a d"**n  «“d  three 

.1  do  not  quite  un.Urstaml  thi-,  Muin.v.” 
"aM^Jtlw  traclsr,  kirwUy.  "Wluit  is  that 

th*?  well,”  Maimy  n-t.li.sl. 

.L* i yL‘U>  y".w  ,lave  Uirec  buckets” 
agxirt  asked  tlw  teacher. 

Ii^STL  child,  "is  the  oaken 

■iLm*  V.".T  “ ,he  *ron-t"Muul  bucket,  mid  Us- 
ui tUwelT-  mom'COVPmJ  bucket  that  hung 

hwrUt’  Maixny'  What  ***  ,,K-so  httlr  dots 


The  one  seasoning  that  inva- 
riably improves  the  flavor  of 
Game,  Fish,  Soups,  Gravies 
and  many  other  dishes  is 

Lea  & Perrins’ 
Sauce 

THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 

John  Owwin  • Sons.  AfiR . N.  Y, 


J A T»  A IN'  N«?l  JH-rt»*«  l-*etV-i. 

;«i  llwrs  iT  * *'■•*  «l,r-.ii»lii«*l,  »m. 

tftro  mo  30  XT  IX  O I*  353 
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I HANK  t.  ll.AltK,  IKJ  !lf,**t!» ny.  New  York. 
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OF  BRAINS 


-MADE  AT  KtY  WtST>- 


WHY  BE  CONTENTED 

t»  du  twice  tti*  milt  an  1 .!f»w  a third  of  the  mlarv 

• •f  man  a>i.iv*  yuu,  uIwti  you  can  to  fill 

ho  - linn  .r  ..lie  ju*'  •*'  u*— t liy  dt-v.iting  a .mall 
part  *4  yvttf  m«itx*  time  to  ctwlyt  Our  entne  in 

SYSTEMATIZING 

will  teach  you  bu»inev«  ■ r,-anl<ati.m  and  fit  y<m  for 
an  no utlvc  iswitii >n  Y*tl  can  »un|y  at  y.u»r  own 
h. oie  in  H-arc  lime  aivl  c-aoi  wliius  y,,u  Warn.  A'k 
t..f  a v.|»y  .4  "t'.aivmciflg  Evldem-e " — It  exfxlaun 
mir  |i!aii  fuc  til-hung  jmi. 

TnttrMflNuU  flccoMiauf*'  Jociety,  fn. 
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f ion.  But  there  is  one  tiling  you  clo  not  know.  It  is  true  I went  to 
Albany  again— I did  so  far  di-oceiid  from  the  dignity  of  my  office  a* 
to  go  to  see  Platt  and  Conk  ling — but  I did  not  pi  to  conciliate  them. 

• It  was  worse  than  tluit — much  wme.  I went  to  Albany  that  last 
time  liecauM-  they  *rnt  Jar  rnt  to  come.  I went  on  their  order  to  come 
and  explain  why  I had  nr.it  made  good  my  plcslgr.  Tliey  knew  I 
would  not  refuse  to  come,  and  I did  go.  and  I bumbled  myself  for  not 
having  been  able  to  ki-cp  my  plighted  faith.  Now  you  understand 
why  your  picture  wan  even  truer  than  you  could  know." 

During  tlie  final  sentences  tins  President's  voice  had  broken,  and 
when  lie  finished,  the  tears  were  streaming  down  his  checks.  A gen- 
tleman of  gentlemen  —ill  and  already  nearing  the  doorway  of  death— 
the  memorv  of  his  broken  pledge  and  his  humiliation  nc  could  not 
calmly  recall. 

Crinkling  and  Platt  had  resigned  from  the  Senate  when  the  Presi- 
dent had  failed  to  accord  them  the  State  patronage,  and  X ast  had 
recorded  the  episode  in  the  famous  ret  of  “Lost  Head ” cartoons. 
President  Arthur's  revelation  had  flooded  the  matter  with  new  light. 

To  Conkling,  at  least.,  the  cartoonist  was  more  friendly  from  that  nay. 

The  Blaine-ClcvcUnd  campaign  (1884)  was  the  lust  peat  episode 
in  which  the  Xiut  cartoon*  played  an  important  part;  indeed  it  was 
the  hist  campaign  in  which  any  one  cartoonist,  or  editor,  luui  wielded 
alisohite  and  unquest  ioned  i lower.  Editor*  ami  picture-makers  have 
been  too  numerous  since  then,  too  much  a part  of  some  neat  jour- 
nalistic machine  witli  a general  policy  for  each  imtnbtr  of  it.  for  us 
to  Is*  aide  to  trace  individual  influence  anil  remit*. 

But  tin*  mui[>Aigri  of  1881  was  cowtitially  personal  from  every  point 
of  view.  It  was  Blaine '*  personality  which  raiwil  Hakpeh's  Weekly 
with  Curtis  and  Na»t  to  reject  the  "Man  from  Maine,”  and  it  waM  tin* 
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personality  of  the  cartoonist,  ami  the  editor  that  figured  mnstaailv’ 
in  the  bitter  vindictive  fight  on  both  sidm  which  followed.  Curtis 
scored  Blaine  in  the  editorial*,  Xu*t  “lambuRted  " him  in  the  eartnnw. 
arid,  in  turn,  these  two  wen*  denounced,  caricatured,  and  held  up  to 
public  scorn.  Indeed,  HaM-ek's  \\  i eki.y  may  hi-  said  to  have  lr»| 
tlw  Mugwiunp  parly,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  C rover  t Vvcbtnd 
could  not  have  been  ek-ctod  without  tin*  terrible  Blaine  cartoons. 

But  the  Weekly  pictures  were  by  no  means  always  [artisan,  nor 
even  political.  Noat  contributed  many  satires  on  soeiol  ( vils  «rrth 
notable  results.  Hi*  annual  Christmas  pictures  were  hailed  on  l*«ih 
sales  of  the  water,  »ml  the  Harper's  Weekly  Santa  Claus  Iktiuii.  the 
accepted  type  of  the  Christmas  saint. 

When  certain  jinndtitnniou*  legislators  of  both  parties  attempted 
to  reduce  the  appropriations  for  tin*  army  and  navy,  Xast  [trodund 
his  splendid  '•  skeleton  Army  and  Navy"  wriw,  to  the  confusion  of 
the  misguided  economist*,  just  as  lie  had  laughed  away  tlw  cry  of 
(imarisin  against  Grant,  For  hi*  services  to  the  army  and  navy  lie 
was  presented  with  another  fine  silvrr  vhm*,  •’the  gift  of  3.iOO officers 
and  enlisted  men,”  tlw  only  instance  of  public  recognition  bv  tin- 
army  and  navy  of  a private  eitiien. 

N’ast  severed  hw  connection  with  JIaki’Kr’*  Weekly  in  1887. 
The  old  order  of  warfare  had  changed,  and  he  could  not  accord  with 
thp  new  regime.  During  tlw  twenty-five  years  of  his  active  servile, 
the  “Journal  of  Civilisation”  had  published  no  less  than  three  tlmii* " 
flood  of  his  cartoon*,  and  not  one  of  them  was  ever  drawn  for  evil, 
or  against  his  conviction*  in  u can.**-.  The  moral  political  influence of 
those  picture*  can  iwver  Is-  calculated.  A*  stubs  I in  the  beginning, 
the  jH-riod  of  awociation  of  TImxiiom  Xa*t  with  I1aki*kh’*  Weekly 
const itutra  a pictorial  epoch  which  n*main*  without  parallel  in  all 
history. 
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a superior  officer  with  the  wisdom  of  a serpent  to  consult  in  time*  of 
emergency  and  subordinates  to  blame  when  thing*  gowning,  failure 
may  bo  possible,  hut  it  is  seldom  probable,  and  I found  comfort  in 
that  reflection,  and  *»  with  Colonel  Honey  overhead,  Mr.  Albert  las* 
as  a sort  of  managerial  buffer  between  myself  and  the  oonsctjiienrrs 
of  such  iniquities  os  I might  be  guilty  of,  Mr.  J.  Henry  Hurper  as  a 
constant  and  loyal  apologist  at  court,  and  Mr.  William  A.  Rogers 
always  alongside  with  atrengthful  and  constructive  suggestions,  I set 
forth”  upon  my  twenty  months'  cruise  in  sea*  noced  to  tlic  memory 
of  genius. 

Without  wishing  in  any  way  to  criticise  or  to  reflect  upon  the 
predilections  of  throe  who  had  preceded  me  in  the  cane  of  the  Weekly. 
all  of  them  men  for  whom  I have  tlw  highest  respect,  and  some  of 
whom  I Imld  in  affectionate  esteem,  my  first  effort  was  to  relieve  tlw 
pngiw  of  that  Journal  of  Civilization  ref  a torn*  and  editorial  manner 
which  hail  caused  it  to  he  known  in  some  quarters  as  “Carpcr'a  Weekly, 
a Journal  of  Snilfluatinn.”  Doubtless  there  was  much  in  our  national 
life  at  that  time  that  was  worthy  of  the  severest  reprobation,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  to  lx-  equally  true  that  there  were  also  to  be  found  hero 
and  tlwrc  tendencies  that  were  worthy  of  occasional  conunendutioii. 
There  waa  a bright  and  hopeful  side  of  life  as  well  us  the  dull,  drab,  ik*- 
prexMiig  aspect  of  it,  concerning  which  our  readers  were  entitled  to 
be  informed.  Bilious  journalism  1 held  to  be  but  an  acute  and  dyspep- 
tic  form  of  yellow  journalism,  and  I realised  also  that  with  n cer- 
tain daily  evening  contemporary  securely  entrenched  in  its  |*  wit  ion 
of  common  scold  of  the  nation,  acting  aa  a sort  of  General  Hector 
for  the  community,  then*  was  no  lire  in  striving  for  it*  hemlock 
laurel*.  Consequently , by  degree*,  I withdrew  the  Weekly  from 
that  particular  conqietition,  arid  udvaneeil  the  theory,  a*  a sort  of 
innovation,  that  life  was  worth  living,  that  there  wen*  honest  men 
in  public  life  who  could  hi*  found  if  one  set  earnestly  al*>ut  finding 
them,  and  that  even  in  f'ongrrw  to  n discriminating  eye  there  was  a 
leaven  of  intelligence  large  cnougii  to  Is*  disromihk — and  I am  not 
sure  even  now  that  that  attitude  was  not  correct.  In  any  event,  I 
ventured  upon  that  line  of  thought  and  consistently  maintained  it  to 
the  end  of  mv  ti*nn  of  office,  snmewliaf.  too  lightly,  js-rhapn.  but  still 
to  the  Is-sf  of  my  ability.  I venture  sometime*  to  think  that  in  no 
doing  I broke  the  ground,  even  if  I did  not  pave  the  way.  for  the 
present  highly  influential,  eminently  sane  and  judicious,  handling  of 
(be  Weekly's  editorial  pages— a handling  worthy  of  its  Is-st  tradi- 
tions. 

A*  the  day*  passed  there  was  gradually  reveak-d  to  me  a fact  which 
I think  mn«t  editors  of  weekly  publications  will  acknowledge  to  Is* 
Is-yond  question,  and  that  is  that  after  all  an  editor  is  merely  the 
medium  through  which  the  t intro  record  themselves.  The  question 
of  what  to  | Kit  into  the  waiting  pages  is  of  k-ss  importance  than  that 
of  what  to  leave  out.  The  mind  that  sets  itself  the  task  of  prem-nting 
fully  the  intercut ing  developments  of  a period  of  national  or  world 
growth  i*  selilom  perplexed  to  find  material  to  spread  over  tlw*  twenty- 
four  or  more  blank  pages  that  must  lx*  issued  weekly, but,  on  the  con- 
trary, i*  mure  frequently  embarrassed  than  not  to  find  room  for  topics 
of  public  interest  that  mould  either  Is?  discussed  or  presented  a*  new* 
matter.  In  my  own  particular  ease  1 not  infrequently  felt  the  need 
of  mi  editorial  threshing-machine  which  should  winnow  the  over- 
whelming harvest  of  events,  separating  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  * 
and  whik-  I have  not  always  been  quite  sure  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer, 

I often  took  my  chances  and  breathed  out  a sincere  supplication  that 
to  me  might  1**  granted  the  wisduin  to  discern  which  was  which.  The 
nir  at  the  Ix-ginning  of  the  new  century  was  charged  with  an  electrical 
inheritance  from  tlx*  obi.  Herat  things  were  doing  in  all  parts  of 
tlx-  world,  and  America's  share  in  new  pr>4i|em>  was  not  only  the 
eagle's,  but  tin-  lion'*  as  well.  Tin-  war  with  S|min  was  happily 
over,  but  with  the  consequences  of  it  we  were  fare  to  faro,  and  along- 
side of  these  war  itself  seemed  uIkhiI  as  difficult  to  liniidlc  a*  is  a 
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strawberry  festival  in  comparison  with  the  proper  organization  of  the 
New-  York  police  force.  Die  progri-**  of  affair*  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  the  oilmini*trntion  of  affair*  in  Cuba.  the  conflict  in  South 
Africa  between  the  Boers  and  (irtil  Britain — nil  there  wore  subject* 
of  |>irtorud  and  ruirrntive  inten-st  to  the  readers  of  tin*  Weekly,  the 
paramountry  of  any  one  of  which  it  wax  impossible  to  determine, 
and  they  therefore  hod  to  receive,  and  did  receive,  about  equal 
attention,  allhougli  there  were  times  when  it  seemed  as  if  th- 
limitations  of  spare*  would  be  stretched  far  and  away  beyond  their 
capacity  to  react  into  the  normal.  At  the  same  time  marvelkxi* 
industrial  developments  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  public  were 
taking  place  in  the  United  States,  and  their  claims  upon  our  spare 
were  indLsputablc,  and  they  too  were  canal  for  in  pen  and  picture- 
ami  all  through  this  stressfiii  |**ri«xl  Theodore  Komevclt  was  uovmor 
of  New  York  and  in  n fair  way  to  I **001110  something  else,  nobody  knes 
what.  Adequately  to  cover  such  a personage  ns  this  was  alone  enough 
to  tax  the  energies  of  any  editorial  stuff  in  creation,  without  imperial- 
ism of  another  sort.  Transvaal  ware,  Rliilinpine  and  Cuban  doings  to 
distract  the  attention,  and  yet  even  Mr.  Roosevelt  waa  not  ipWW 
and  the  wonderful  elasticity  of  the  Weekly's  Jaige*  waa  not  ones 
stretched  to  the  point  of  breaking. 

One  incident  of  the  British  troubles  in  South  Africa  in  the  spring 
of  1£*X1  furnished  me  with  an  editorial  experience  which,  os  I look  ls«’k 
upon  it,  w«x  about  the  tnos-t  difficult  I over  had.  Through  the  enerr* 
prise  of  Colonel  Harvey  an  arrangement  wa*  made  with  the  London 
Timet  liy  which  the  Weekly  was  to  enjoy  the  distinction  of  present- 
ing to  American  readers  the  reflection-  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  up«i 
the  African  situation.  The  Weekly  for  that  issue  had  already  been 
made  up,  full  to  overflowing,  and  was  for  tlie  most  part  off  tin*  pnw. 
when  the  firet  of  Mr.  Kipling's  blasts  nrrhed— by  cable.  Three  thou- 
sand solid  words  of  portentous  interest  und  not  an  inch  of  apace  in 
which  to  nlace  them,  and  the  oopyriglit  lost  unlena  used  at  oner. 
Tliat  jsrohiem  was  easily  solved  by  a resort  to  a four-jiogc  auppleincnt, 
suitably  cmls-lbshixl  with  illustrations,  but  tin*  other  question,  os  t« 
what  tin*  three  thousand  words  meant,  that  wjl*  an  relitorial  |*«cr. 
for  every  word  of  tlie  article  came  over  the  cable  without  a cajiital. 
n comma,  a period,  or  even  a semicolon  from  start  to  finish,  jdu*  tfic 
inevitable  errors  in  phrnsrnlogx*  in  transmission.  I yield  to  no  man 
in  my  admiration  for  the  genius  of  Kudvani  Kipling,  and  I would 
cliceitully  join  a vigslanci*  committee  whose  nvovra  ol»jt*ct  i*  the 
skinning  of  the  Yak*  professor  who  recently  announced  in  a ln-ture 
that  .Mr.  Kipling  made  a im*tnki-  in  getting  well  after  his  distressing 
illri<-ss  in  IW*9,  but  I frankly  ronfesa  that  I hois-  never  again  to  have 
to  relit  one  of  lii*  raided  stories.  It  requinNi  a genius  equal  t«»  hw 
own  bo  to  capitalize  ami  punctuate  that  article  that  it  would  read 
like  the  real  thing,  utnl  I doubt  if  1 aucre-eded.  I never  danxl  to  read 
the  article  after  it  was  published,  and  Mr.  Leo  read  tlie  proofs.*# 
that  to  this  day  I am  rmt  aware  whether  or  not  I got  the  story  straight* 

It  made  a very  pn*t ty  supplement , however,  and  an  far  a*  I nave  lsv“ 
able  to  jiidg*-  it  ha*  not  weakened  Mr.  Kipling'*  finn  grip  u|*m  he 
public,  with  tlie  possible  exeeptioii  of  a s|*innlie  eollege  profcswir 
whose  opportunities  for  exercising  hi*  vocabulary  overshadow  »«* 
literary  sense. 

11m*  ensuing  summer  brought  with  it  our  quadrennial  Presidential 
context , and  a*  if  he  were  not  already  doing  nil  that  lie  could  to  trail*- 
form  the  Meekly  from  a |ieno<lical  of  normal  size  into  an  eiicvclo- 
padia  of  titanic,  not  to  nay  Britannic  projsirt ions,  old  Father 
tk-emed  it  prcqx*r  to  visit  the  Boxer  troubles  in  4'hina  ujK<n  a*  a*  well.. 
Tin-  W eekly  found  no  difficulty  in  chousing  siik-*  in  either  routes** 
and  devote  I it*  tx-st  efforts,  pietorially  anil  editorially,  to  tlie  ***** 
of  Mr.  McKinley  in  Isith.  It  likewise  nimultani-oo-dy  siipiM,d*‘** 
nowmor  Roosevelt  in  hi*  contest  for  the  Vir**-Presiik*ticy  agaiitd 
Mr.  Stevenson,  a sort  of  triumph  of  lnqx-  over  cxjierience.  We  kn*,'» 
that  Mr.  Stevenson  had  la-i-n  an  aen-iHable  Yirc-l'n-sident  oinx-,  hut, 
while  Mr.  Rsxisevclt'a  claim*  to  the  office  on  a mere  qui-Mtion  of  fitne* 
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vrrrr  wt*  ncvprtJwk'RM  rxwtoil  our* 

selves  heart  mid  *xil  fur  hi*  i-h-ction.  believing 
lhal  whatever  Ik-  might  ik>  to  the  oftiri-.  the 
nthir  would  ik*  him  gnml.  Ad  I go  over  mr 
Vclvinley-Hryan  editorial  nagea  in  rrtroapeei 
I runout  find  anything  in  tnnn  to  be  proud  of. 
On  the  contrary,  I um  inrhriril  to  wonder  if 
they  wen-  not  really  helpful  to  the  otlw-r  side, 
for  with  tlx-  enthusi:iMii  of  a forced  convert 
to  itepuNican  priiu-iphw  who  fe.  U tin*  we«l 
nf  sqmiriiig  hiutvlf  with  himself  lor  denying 
his  own  party  minx.*,  I fear  Hint  1 rather 
•quirted  uik  at  Mr.  Rryan  than  used  it  in 
tempera tis  and  jixliritma  argument.  I'nder- 
statenirnt  of  flip  pointa  at  iwote  wan  nowhere 
iu  evidenn1,  atid  the  opimsition  ctuulxiatm 
wm-  iH-hibcired  instead  of  merely  punctured 
like  liuhhlm,  M they  slwuhl  have  been.  Tin- 
savins:  (truce  of  the  Wkkki.t’s  manners  at  that 
time  lay  in  the  virility,  keenness,  and  aptm-sn 
of  tlx-  cartoons  of  ilr.  Rogers,  which  more 
tluui  nude  up  inctorially  for  my  own  editorial 
diiwtcomuigs— a*,  iixlc-cd,  they  did  always 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  my  period  of 
•UMrviiiioii. 

Tlx-  campaign  of  1900  over,  there  wax  a 
temporary  lull  in  the  overwhelming  rush  of 
events  for  a month  or  two,  vrlien  public  in- 
tenst  cs-ntn-d  largely  upon  the  doings  of  the 
Adminisi ration  in  ('ubu.  Wo  lud  oorreapon- 
di-ntx  at  Havana,  n-liubli*  men,  to  whom  we 
looked  for  authoritative  information  jw  to  the 
prerue  ixriidi t ions  thi-re,  but  early  in  Jiuuuiry, 
1WH,  it  became  evident  that  there  were 
ihvxled  differences  of  opinion  lie  tween  two  of 
our  contributors  on  mere  questions  of  fart. 
CobMl  lliirvcy,  HpOQ  U-ing  moM  to  for 
advice,  suiamted  n»y  going  to  linvuna  niy- 
sdf  to  find  out  as  beat  I nmld  what  were  and 
wi  re  not  the  rights  of  the  matter,  and  iiuix* 
touch  as  I hud  h anted  by  this  time  tliat  a sug- 
eention  from  that  source  was  the  equivalent  of 
a (Mirrid  order  from  the  Supreme  Court,  1 
packed  up  inv  grip  and  went.  A month  and 
a half  on  the  inland  served  to  fix  certain  defi- 
nite, impression*  in  mv  miml  as  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  American  official  work  there,  and 
u|*<u  the»e  I fixed  tile  bulk  of  my  attention  for 
several  month*  to  come.  1 like  to  believe 
tliat  tlx-  rnndting  w-n.-s  of  articles  upon 
t^uhan  affairs,  b.v*d  upon  perwonul  observa- 
linn,  aixt  [mhlidied  in  a journal  of  the 
W Ciuii.t’s  eminence,  Bervisf  to  rent  ore  a 
wavering  mnlidentv  in  tlie  excellent  results  of 
lieiirrid  U rod  * udininxitrnr  ion. 

M.-.UI while,  during  my  alea-msv  my  chief 
lu.1  himself  conn-  under  tta  baleful  fam-iiiii- 
tiun  of  e.liting  the  Weekly,  and  utwn  my  n-  j 
turn  to  my  dewk  I found  an  “intellectual  n- 
V”jLi  nn  V1  1,1  y nanrtuni  which  |mr-  i 

IctMled  a material  if  not  a spiritual  resignation 
™ IB"'  hut  1 lacked  either  I ho  tact  or  tlx-  I 
willingness  to  are  it,  and  after  a summer  of  | 
toBtinwd  effort  at  editing  a kiml  of  journal 
wlarh  Mfimtal  neitlx-r  my  own  nor  my  I 
ftiicf  s xfrals,  hut  a sort  of  wobbling  coin-  [ 
pmmwe  Ix-twrcn  tlx*  two,  ending  iu  tlx;  jwe- 
iiarstsin  of  the  memorial  ihuiiIht  to  the 
kum-nt.-d  McKinley,  with  a chccrfulru-vi  hv  J 
no  means  commensurate  to  the  natural  d.-s- 
poiklenry  of  tlx;  situation,  1 received  nml 
nciypti-d  my  n-aigtialiofi  sent  to  me  so  kindly 
, *-wt fully  by  Colum-l  Harvey  that  I lutve 
tuwavs  felt  grateful  to  him  for  it. 

WhS"1*  l°r  ,DJ  lirkf  c'htomhip  of  IUki-kus 

In  common  with  its  otlw-r  stanch  fri.-n.ls  I 
n jouv  m this  gohk-n  nnniverxury  of  its  birth, 
iip.1  my  only  regret  at  the  moment  is  that  tho 
3ff“  I "hall  not  lx-  lx-ro  to  help 

j'ri.-hrsie  its  onrdnindmlth  anniversary, 

. io1'  h"^*  ,ha*  wfcen  that  day 
il.Tsn»  I shall  lx*  act  mg  as  the  duly  recogniz.d 
r?*’!  wresponAat  of  the  journal  which 
-t  ii  W1.D  al  ,,ult  t*«e  be  editing  in 

wlTr,‘v,r1l1'-  &»■»■  1 have  my  id.  ;l3 
hut  .hi*  is  neither  the  time 
nor  tlw  iiUn*  to  cxtifr*  Ham 
A vc  H.uu-tus  Weekly  I 


Nor  the  Same 

«iST£Z>!^m  » »»*.  -It  a 

IrlarS  L,  Li™;  H3™*"1  » '"  »> 

ill  him  mil i.'inni, ly. 

fe™1-  -»l»t  ..I  make 

•JlSsTkiiSSKP*  kn“*  "“»  <« 

“-iw  "cwiirii!  .in  nml 

quick!}  [X'.iuml  in,  enc!  in  c,\pUnnl«>ti. 


w»»  closet  tl 

action  when  Bushnl, repine*  U with  the  SY-CLO,—'’lbC  closet  orbeattb,'* 

The  St^lo  Closet  oTcreomca  the  offensive  and  daageroos  faults  of  the  common 
closet  of  the  wsshniut  variety  by  Its  srphontc  action.  In  addition  to  a copious  Until 
of  water  from  a bo  tv,  a powerful  Jet  of  water  enters  at  the  bottom  of  the  bowl.  This 
starts  the  flow  of  water  over  the  retaining  rim  talo  the  soil  pipe,  where  a vacuum,  or 
suction  is  formed,  Into  which  the  entire  contents  of  the  bowl  are  drawn.  If  twmr 
eloact  merely  empties  without  thoroughly  washing  the  bowl,  replace  tl  with  the 


a single  piece— fine  haml-i 
rity  can  fix' 

If  yoar  closet 

The  name  "Sv-Cio”  on  a cloaet 
and  supervision  ofthe  PotteTtes 
the  aid  of  the  beat  engineerings!, 
the  leading  potteries  of  America. 
TREE. 


o chip  or  crack. 


gnaranterw  that  It  is  made  tinder  the  direction 
lung  tompiny,  of  the  best  malrrials,  ami  with 


Lavatories  of  every  slw  and  design  made  ofthe  same  material  .stba  Sr^loCloaal. 

POTTiatlES  SKLUNti  COMPANY.  Trenton.  N.  J. 


Tond  ildpcntures 

By  mssrlct  Btwltu 

Since  th#  pohllcslton  of  Tk.  F*t.«  L*r*rt,  Mr.  llewl.lt 
PrUt.  UM 

Birs.rsBro.ltr.,  Puiuiin,  n.a Ver k 

yinaiicial 
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of 

Credit. 


Bills  of  rxrhauge  bought  and 
•old.  Cai.le  Tran* fern  to  Eu- 
rope atm  booth  Africa.  Com. 
menial  and  Travellers’  Letters 
ol  Credit.  Cullecuons  inaiie 
Interna tsoiul  Cheque*.  Cerl 
Utlcucs  ol  Deposit. 


Brown  Brothers  & Co.,’ 

Rsxxaas.  No.  ftp  \V*Lt.»TnanT.  Minpct.  . — — 
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MONOLOGUES 

By  WAY  ISABEL  FISK 

I*.,  „„ 

H ,,i  f i mw//Sptore  M*r/ra//,  //  jj  . 
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Practical  Cooking 

Bv  MARY  r.  HENDERSON  ® 

^Hr.pMctUn,.  IIIuUmIM.  Sl.so 
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ELECTRIC 


Broughams 

Hansoms 

Landaulets 

Victorias 

Victoria-Phaetons 

Runabouts 


AOLl'MBIA  ELECTRIC  CARRIAGES 

n inf  ictmrk*.  Th-cv  aw  »«  nearly 
liuiiAia  lit  ill  batkml  by  anlttnilni 


Mil  t»  availaH*  far  all  iraaritM  ami  in  «0 

■MM 

|.n«l  tdnMifH  mw  ll«  Iml  fkitf*  ran' 

I uT  iwiu-rns  are  fcsuul  in  ill*  llicmaul  n>  _ 

,-nitfol  am!  iV*n»af  Am!  in  (la-  hate  l-outu.il 
•—amt  Incaiwn  thr  itrovra  Mat. 

Tlim  ati  f vr  ni«nli  ranctaaf  frmn  liar  to 


u»l  Mil  lOO- 


ceim'ci  mcrabllMl  both  at  bean*  and  akrad.  Cat-  Hglilnm  t*r  hour,  ah, I thr  ,rv  4|,pin,uj.  ••  to 

nun  .•ul/oSualc  thru  «M*  to  taufcrStll  No  olhmhav.  w mad.  IMt  toU  I«o1«a»i  ™,  U ulrtMnmt  him  a AtanUnJI. 
htfS  a nvaUtan  or  i»r  liuni  *n  ouIumi*  ■ dam  c i umn. 


«rV. 


mmnn  th»  rnlucrdiiiu  a 


Thr  imV  mil  arromiroiatr  f„»r  prnona.  TV*-  forward 
m huisnl  and  may  !«•  »twn  nut  In  u-  in. 

nor  ■;•!>  TYx  intonnr  i«  Mant  throtttltoul  wuh  lw«,,-, 
i gnxn  t<rgadrti*li 

TV  tunUAhuan  Btt  nil  of  thr  vrrv  hurllmt  armilr  vl  i 


a for  thli  rtpuUlirm  U not  tor  — 

by  the  cldnt  corn  poor  in  Anwk*  coanu/actunM  rWrlrk 

■_  — -*•  <U *-*—  — i the  onlulimcTH  of  the 

in  tint  line  'f  imluatrr  — . - 

. 1 by  hmim.  n«<  ulritA  tha  O^amlni  Cantos*-*  utUI  air  I •«tkman«liij>  ro,!  in,  hole 

h»n*  toe*  notrd  t *r  their  onaftaaa  ul  Uyto.  Tliry  rVsctnc  iicht  can]  on*.  iui-ti'<>-anJiatn 

OMto  lh*  larfnon  in  dMtnc  vrhicU  coMItnclion 

ttoautoctuml  in  a fotlorT  i«,v|itmnAl  (aid- 

tUn,  they  ora  u nmrlr  p-rfo-t  in  »i=nJ*Uv  U UMtUrvc. 
tom.  efflnancy  nut  duAHutalnlitr  »•  it  * " " 

I r»t«it  (Vtll  and  the 


ckuwruag  »|Ul  U 

Inc  oca.-  liirtitir. 
Thr  »W«trk-  • 


„ _ . ... tome*  ant  mar  1 

— mo  ««.. ~«t  porn-tiamB  «»r»  t.)  rrnWe  them.  tniRnnl  tnltmu.  I>»  >*«tv  ••  paint 

Word  from  titty  aUedpoinl  they  are  icithaut  omp*-  inma  icnnUmUotn  of  in  n and  lilan. 

•"  * * — " •»  the  nmreraal  vmlict  • • • 


Tliat  ia  ohy  nu-h  i 


CSortric  (amun  n now  a toaturr  «u  i 
liu;  im  alt  Uh  lad-maUr  Wimp  *>l  tl 

InN’cw  York.  In  London  in  I'aft*  *bit' 


a KVctru-  LaMauVt  u un  rafartolly  turful 
urnw  (cc  gi-Tora]  tftortl  pat|«M  U to  - illy 

luknt  the  t*tnr  of  th*  Hro*k(l'Arr . I'tro,  It  u ur»  • «•!  I',r 


equipage  motel  in  all  iti  n«»«nut>L. — 

They  apt,  imlerd  ihc  adntl  »h»  U*  for  I - 
ban.  mthcrot  o',:  Ir™  from  cjliratom,  «*li>  and  *■.**>  to 
nintnJ  they  nort  in  tk*ir 
lanni  Ilyin  cvrry  rntolrramt 
of  i.ivaU  tarnape  aefvice—  null 
Tikidr  ukir.  the  pin*  <4  an 
nolmary  ■ »m»r«  with  thine 
«'hoiu.'i*  ed  bofna. 

The  r 


I of  thr  eorld'i  kail 


Descriptive  Matter  on  Request 


Inn  Oondina  t^n  and  (.adiinUna  i.kitrw  Cnmnunui  Vth»  ha. 

ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Ne*  York  (lnurlll  13MM-I3H  Waal  Sltob  strrrt.  Ifc.d.nr  Coloml.li  Mnlor  Vehicle  T»  St.in»„.,m  Mi.-t, 

thairi  IItahi lit  MUT  l&ll  Mirhl.an  Avenue.  WathiPKlimi  \t  .i«ldnrt.m  |„  \ I r.ui«|R.rliil><m  t ..  . I™ ill  Mrrrt 
and  Ohki  Atenuc.  Philntlelplibi  IVnnayiynuia  Lhktrtc  Vehicle  LVjiiipuii},  2jl)  N„»th  llt.ud  Mini  M.  A.  1_  A.  M. 

Son  Our  Eshlbft  M Madlaon  Squarn  Garden,  January  I2<I9. 


CAMP  LIFE  IN  THE  WOODS 

Tricks  of  Trapping  and  Trap-Making 

A comprehensive  volume  on  building  camps,  canoes, 
traps  of  all  kinds,  all  the  professional  tricks  of  trapping, 
bait  recipes,  and  methods  of  caring  for  furs.  Numerous 
illustrations  embellish  the  text,  and  information  is  given 
about  the  habits  of  birds  and  animals. 

A treasure-book  for  sportsmen,  young  and  old,  and  of 
convenient  size  for  carrying  on  trips. 

Illustrated.  300  Pages.  Price  $1.00 
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' There  Will  Be  No  Typical 
American 

By  Emmett  Campbell  Hall 
That  th**iv  will  nrver  Ik-  a jiliy-iol  fyr» 
tiliviiHiKly  AiiM-ru'iiii.  i«]iu<wt  invariably  |wt«n 
to  flu-  niKiinl  oltwrvir,  jut  w tin'  Kiigfak 
Sfotrli,  lot  nil.  or  llttliitn  burn,  is  tlr  no- 
Cchmua  of  opiniun  amoni;  M^ntuto  nbu  lun 
fnnJi1  a sfiiily  of  nu-iul  vvulution,  aiwl  tLU  t 
due  to  ll»e  fact  of  tin?  extreme  diffomce  s 
tlie  inuUture  in  tiu-  it(inok|>lirn-  foul nl  in  iii'. 
fenTit  MTtioiu  «af  flu*  I'nitAii  Stat«».  Itufenl 
in  flu-  n>urw  of  p-tirrufHMUi.  nuintu  mtimp 
of  AtiM-rien  will  produce  iim-ii  liaiim;  tin*  pbw 
icai  rlianirferiktHo  found  in  widely  urallcriTl 
natioiiK.  I loriilnm*  will  acquire  (Im*  Maine 
mi<l  coloririK  of  the  WeLihuian.  Altv-juljr  fir 
calllrim  n of  New  Mexico  and  Arizonu  arr  ii- 
vrlopinp  towanla  flic  Arab  type. 

Tlie  theory  of  pliVkic:U  ili-veloimient  aid 
Dvrngp  race  height  being  cunirollol  l*y  itj 
amount  of  moiktiirv  in  tlie  air  would  mvmv 
lx*  well  ButMlanliuted  by  nlmcrvation  of  varioo 
nation!.;  ilie  teui|M-rntun*  am  nitii>t«Trd  bjr f h* 
tl*erniometi*r  woiiUI  ap|«vir  to  alMilutdy 
iio  factor.  Tiu*  Idiplander  and  tiu-  Ituduiim 
of  Africa  occupy  the  extrrni<w  of  tliermuniKcT 
range,  and  jret  orea tiling  Btmwuhriucl able 
degree  of  moisture* — a very  Ingfi  witurjtiro- 
urc  <>f  a like  stature,  among  tin-  -mall*  »t  (■'••jw 
of  the  earth.  Kiiibruring  a like  wide  nncvd 
ti  rii|»’r:ifures  but  niinilar  d*’Rrec«i  of  otnii*- 

Iihcric  inoiktun*  an*  the  territories  orcinrd 
»y  the  rat:igoiiiaii.<<.  the  inhahitaiit*  of  I'iJt- 
niwia.and  the  nations  of  th<-  Sandw  idi  Mar-'- 
all  men  of  tallc*r  atatlin*.  The  lboquiiiisil.  tie 
I'rt'nehtiiun.  and  the  KuaKiaii  un-  of  tlw  miic 
nvenuci’  Mfntun*.  bn-athing  uliiomphiTi'  of  tie 
Mime  tleitni*  "f  mointiire.  The  ex  I nine  dry- 
iiimh  of  t Im*  air  in  which  the  Spanionl  and  .irali 
ImVC  |ive<i  haw  i>nM bleed  n wimihir  plij-nral 
devcln|*nient  in  tliewe  man, 

I'ollowing  out  this  natural  law  of  plivnral 
ile\i*loptnrnt.  the  natives  of  Maine  aiwl  Al»- 
bunia  should,  in  tin*  course  giwr*ti*<w. 
develop  (Im*  name  average  height,  tilin’  Irint 
aUiut  M)  degna*w  of  moisture  in  the  airofrsni 
of  tlM-w*  Slates.  Sixtv-five  to  seventy  pf 
cent,  of  iiHiiMtun*  would  appear  to  pn»hi« 
the  lalh’Ht  average  in  the  l niled  States,  tlut 
Iwing  the  degnt*  of  saturation  in  Keiitnrky. 
Katiwaw,  Miiiin-iuita,  Indiana.  Ncwla.  ai"l 
California,  in  which  States  the  av«T.igc  Ihi^ 
to  pvatot. 

In  liervouw  temperamenta  even  niorr  thin 
ill  ]diy**ical  development  is  the  I’fTirl  of  «t- 
iiMwpheric  moisture  apparent;  on  llw  »tt 
coast  country  an*  to  be  found  the  itwwf  sl<«l 
Inns,  while  in  tlie  high,  dry  western  bn* 
there  is  a high  degree  of  twryouw  activity 
A moisture  map  of  the  I*nit«tl  Stall* Bw* 
al-i  Is*  il-ssI  as  a tcfnjjcrancc  map,  nml  for  t.  * 
rc:i*on  that  iklmlml  acts  upon  the  pysl'Hi  ts* 
dri«T.  In  wet  utimisplHTi’s,  where  tlie  *)^tcf> 
lias  inoistun*  to  span-,  the  i-ITect  of  ilHtikmg  “ 
ecaml v to  Is*  noticed.  It  to  n rare  thing'" 
sie  a Ploridiau,  in  his  native  nnintrv.  tnUiw 
catial.  In  a dry  climate,  the  effect  of  IiqU" 
ia  immediate  and  great . , 

Many  ex|»erim«*iits  have  I teen  eo««hirt™ 
with  a view  to  ascertaining  the  eRiyt  '* 
lowering  and  raising  the  degree  of  h*hp1w» 
in-diMifs,  regardless  of  tenqicrsture  as  «"  ; 
eated  by  the  tlw*riiiomel*’r.  Tlie  di'gny  ' 

| N-rwoind  comfort  w>  far  as  heat  and  ° ','1  ** , 
coiuvriied  may  Is*  anywltcre  Wtwrvtj  ''' 

S.*>  ih*gnw*s  alsi\T*  wro,  young  |mmo)»1i*  Dewg 
comfortable  at  lower,  and  old  props*  at  “ip 
•legnws.  Tlie  range  of  moisture  for  n»»"n 
is  friiin  41)  to  Nt)  ih-gri’es  «»f  Mituration- 

III  tlie  experiment* —made  in  class-rontw 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  stiHle»tf~ 
temis  ratun*  would  I-  kept  at  a normal  ik-p^ 
and  the  moist ure  nwluiwd  to  311  „ 

restMiiMling  to  tin*  atnmiqihen*  of 
giolis,  The  riwiill  was  a high  dejm*’ lr. 
in  is  i ii  *ss  on  the  part  of  the  stmw»t».  a d .• 
hacking  I’ougli,  and  an  inclination  (ownnis 
ticfvisliiH'KS  and  ill  t«*ni|x*r.  B}‘  ln,rr'Ei._ 
the  degree  of  uiowture  to  I hi  jw-r  e|-ut..  *' " 
an  hour  the  spirits  of  the  class  w ould  I"' 
to  fullv  their  normal  condition.  *nrT*| 
t Im*  degree  of  inoL-ture  gradually  *!’’*,  lht 
a sluggish  and  Bimlhetie  state  of  nuiio  r 
imrt  of  the  students.  The  total  «'f  th,V  U 
iiiu.miI*  Would  seem  to  indicate  that  ,l|r 
feet  atniiwphiTie  eouditioii  is  when  •‘•J’  . , 

inoiueter  shows  Go  to  7(1  d«*grcs«  «l 
with  the  atmonphen*  siifurate.1  from 
llegrees.  . , 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  to  avow 
ganizatiou  of  uieutul  elTort  anil  dcriuiff*"1* 
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of  ilxi  wt-rom  irestrin,  most  Iryinf  on  rvrry 
function  of  the  hmly.  t»  iwwwnaWo 
ntoiftlui*  in  tin*  air  must  la-  uuUiiLuued.  In 
few  Uvinproom*  or  office*  u*  this  dom*.  iw  tlw- 
of  heating  drat  my*  the  natural  mmm- 
Iin-  In  oriler  to  have  the  iruiurtAirr  at 
uvlixe  when  it  w 70  to  73  out  of  door*  t l*e 
■ 4j tat> le  air  cannot  la-  coMer  than  >*r  r., 
,,r  In*  rniard  higlwr  than  tW»“  V.  ifttloom.  If 
rhe  fhcrmutncti-r  n-aifc*  lower  than  30°  out 
,U«>oi.  and  it  w drwirrd  to  raise  the  indoor* 
tcuiliersturr  to  63®  or  higlwr,  artificial  mut*»- 
urr  mu«t  I*'  »upftli*«l.  juhI  this  in  easily  »U'W 
tiv  placing  a vowel  of  water  in  the  room.  where 
it* ran  cvapcmle.  Most  hc-nling-stovm  have  a 
rerrutark-  intended  to  fa-  no  utilised.  If  tlw 
out.lb-  air  in  an  cold  an  ten  ik-gw-a  •ho'** 
n-ro.  and  of  a dr-gm-  of  mointun*  nveragv  in 
the  1‘nited  States,  the  ordinary  furnace, 
•team-heat,  or  hot -water  plant  will  deliver 
the.  air  to  a living-room  at  70  dr-gwra  temjwra- 
tmv,  with  Imt  III  i«er  ceitt.  of  moist nrc  in  it. 

A temperature  of  70  depees,  with  only  10 
dryM  of  mointun-,  i«  nbout  equivalent  to 
that  of  the  Sahara.  It  is  not  surpriwing  that 
people  living  in  Mich  nn  ntmoeptiere  should 
ilrvelop  “nerves”  and  k-atlwrliki-  nkin.  Al- 
nu«t  Jewry  rook  has  a bet  b-r  skin  than  her 
mintrvw,  nimply  l»y  reason  of  the  fact  that  she 
»]n  niU  her  tine-  in  a moist iire-ladm  air.  She 
m mure  stolid.  breaune  for  mental  activity  the 
kitchen  air  in  ovenafuntcd.  There  U a 
liajipy  ii  mi  hum  to  In-  attained.  A half-pint 
of  water  evaporated  in  a room  tin-  tcmjn-niture 
of  wliirh  is  63  degrees  will  bring  tlw  air  up  to 
30  depres  of  saturation. 

Llituuiaf ing  all  question  of  health  iu  con- 
nection with  tlw  ilcgrei-  of  moisture  in  the 
Ij«mw.  flu-re  is  the  element  of  economy. 
Alsolutrlv  dry  air  cannot  be  healed.  A room 
having  only  13  or  2ti  degn-os  of  n mist ure  in  its 
atnewpluTe  is  bound  to  In?  cold.  If  a kettle 
of  sater  In-  Imik-d  in  niidi  a room  until  a pint 
of  water  has  evaporated,  tho  temperature  will 
at  mice  In-gin  to  rise,  though  no  more  heat  W 
In  mg  used  than  was  before  turned  on. 


Best  Shots  in  the  Army 

Tiik  markntaanshiii  of  tlie  officers  and  men 
nf  the  I tegular  Army  w a source  of  gratification 
to  tin-  entire  nttinlry,  and  parlic-iilar  pride 
must  Ik-  felt  in  tlw-  showing  made  during  tlw? 
past  year.  A statement  by  tlw  War  Ilepart- 
itM-nt  nliowB  that  oi  all  tlw-  establishment . tin* 
man  altainiiig  tin-  highrwt  average  for  tlw.- 

!»ar  was  PirsL-Sergrant  Martin  1).  Dunbar, 

■ nupany  K,  Fourth  Infantry,  with  a scon-  of 
l'-l.  The  necontl  > Iwnt  rifle  seoro  was  K2tl, 
hy  Srgt  ant  James  A.  Landers,  Company  X, 
Twentieth  Infantry. 

With  tlw  rifle  tlw  infantry  ouUhot  tin 
raialrv-.  tail  with  tlw  revolver  the  Itonu-meii 
hitd  the  advantage.  Tlw  best  rifle  scores 
iiLvIe  by  cnmiiiinmutK-d  officer*  wen-  St  12,  hy 
Captain  Frederick  C.  St  rit  ringer,  Tweiity- 
•^o'lal  Infantry,  and  792  by  I -n-u  tenant  Unite 
rainarr . Tenth  Cavalry.  The  bent  pistol  -dmt 
in  the  anuy  is  Captain  James  A.  Cole.  Sixth 
t avalry,  who  emred  2K7.  The  wH-uiuidn-st 
wan  Conniral  Oac-ar  (i.  Robinson,  Troop  D, 
N.nib  Cavalry  (colored).  Captain  A.  J. 
Mai- A ah,  Twenty.M-vrnth  Infantry,  was  tlw 
"•wmil-beitt  shot  among  fhc  coimiiinMNWed 
aiwl  Corporal  Horace  JefTerwoii,  Troop 
H.  Ninth  Cavalry,  tlw  second-best  among  tire 
vtuintcd  ua-n. 


His  Choice  of  Reptiles 

. “JtiXEs  has  given  up  Scotch,  and  drink*  rve 
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“What  f.if’'' 

He  wiiil  |M>  coukl  ntaiid  nnaken.  but  not 
I wid  wics.” 


Wanted  Liquid,  not  Eloquence 

.Jk^enENTArine  J..Hn  Shaiip  William* 
*”? '*  1UI  Alabama  darkv  wlwi.  after  listening 
Wtth  gnja  attention  to  tlw  talk  of  a imlitir.d 
«P«'ll»iin.|i-r,  wan  .-inked  what  lw  thought  of 
the  MN-erli. 

• 'M.  ml.”  r,|tir,|  II,  „ ,|,„||„r,it|y. 

r "’  ll  ‘JI  rucht;  I, „1  ,1.  | ,|,ii,k 

mj  wx  houm  „•  heavy  nun  wtiuld  tlo  «lu 
lATTifct*  Ia  d»  sectiou  more  good.’’ 
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California 

in  Midwinter 

Slop  fighting  ike  rlwneml*  in  » »"t»  tern- 
iverntuer  Tr>  ■ belli*  wiik  lt*«-  ns-W 
or  ihe  enyuymenl  ol  immLcrlao  other 
•port*  in  sunny  California. 
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Limited 
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Swinburne’s  Lyrical  Poems 

Tl.is  collertion  includes  Swinhttnic's  earliest  volume, 
“ Pwim  and  Ballmlv,”  in  which  #|-|<ared  the  famous 
" l.am  Veneris"  and  utlw-r  lyrics  that  ctraled  a literary 
sensation  ia  Eitglaatl.  To  them  have  l<een  added 
many  later  poems.  Collectively  they  ate  admirably 
representative  of  Swinburne's  genius. 

At. t.  Si. jo. 
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Mini  Americans  arc  contMiiWu”  inuxk- 
tail*— and  a connoisseur'*  tasic  demand* 
uniformity  ill  the  flavor.  strength.  and  m'1* 
ing  uf  hi*  favorite  drink.  There's  onlr  on 
kind  of  uniformly  ginul  cocktail— C M 
C(K.'K TAILS.  Il.tr  orktalls  are  *lap-da»n 
guesswork — good  I'Y  accident — had  ky  rul. 
—hut  never  »m...,th  I.r  uniform  to  a £«»'; 
vated  tame.  LT.rH  COCKTAILS  are  «!• 
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COMMENT 

Secretary  Taft*b  declaration  of  hw  attitude  towards  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  the  Presidency  is  just  such  a disclosure 
of  his  state  of  mind  as  an  honest  gentleman  might  naturally  make, 
imt  as  few  men  ever  have  made  in  relation  to  the  Presidency. 
Every  word  of  it  obviously  eame  from  the  big  Secretary's  intier 
consciousness  and  has  oil  it  the  marks  of  a veracious  and  con- 
fiding candor.  When  he  says  that  his  ambition  is  not  political, 
he  says  what  might  Is*  scoffed  at,  coining  from  another  man, 
but  not  from  him,  because  it  only  puts  into  words  what  has  long 
been  understood.  When  he  says  he  is  not  seeking  the  Presidency, 
he  will  be  believed.  But  lie  will  run  if  lie  is  invited — which  will 
not  happen,  he  thinks,  “ if  for  no  other  reason,  because  of  what 
seems  to  inc  to  be  objections  to  my  availability,  which  do  not 
appear  to  lessen  with  the  continued  discharge  of  my  official 
duties.”  One  can  see  the  Judge  smile  as  he  wrote  this  sentence — 
the  smile  of  a candidate  indifferent  enough  to  the  outcome  to  be 
able  to  enjoy  the  humor  of  a situation  that,  seems  unfavorable  to 
his  chances.  But  is  it  unfavorable?  Are  Taft  the  man  and 
Taft  the  cabinet  officer  so  inextricably  mixed  up  that,  there  is 
no  separating  them?  In  the  public  mind  possibly  they  may  be, 
but  in  individual  minds  it  is  so  easy  to  distinguish  Ik*  tween  the 
two  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  they  are  incurably  confused. 
Even  in  a bad  light  the  Judge  looms  up  much  too  sulistantud  to 
Is*  mistaken  for  anybody's  shadow.  After  all,  what  is  most  signifi- 
cant about  his  declaration  U that  it  implies  that  ho  will  not  retire 
to  the  bench  until  after  the  next  Republican  Presidential  candi- 
date is  nominated. 

Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  Secretary  Taft  may 
be  eliminated  from  the  list,  of  Presidential  candidates,  whom  do 
we  find  remaining?  In  the  first  place,  there  is  Vice-President 
Fairbanks,  who  is  certain  to  be  backed  by  his  own  State,  In- 
diana, and  who,  if  certain  current  rumors  may  be  trusted,  ean 
already  count  on  the  support  of  more  than  onu  Southern  delega- 
tion. Moreover,  he  would  lie  acceptable  to  the  ‘‘stand-patters.” 
But  so,  for  that  matter,  would  be  Speaker  Cannon,  who  has  u 
much  stronger  hold  on  a popular  audience  than  has  the  Vice- 
President.  S|ieaker  Cannon,  however,  sided  openly  and  energet- 
ically with  Mr.  Hoosevki.t  in  the  railway-rate  affair,  whereas 
Mr.  Fairbanks  was  not  compelled  to  commit  himself.  Then, 
again,  the  Vice- President  is  sixteen  years  younger  than  the 
Speaker,  and  he  would  appeal  to  the  State  pride  of  t wo  common- 
wealths, for  although  ho  is  a citizen  of  Indiiuia,  he  was  Wn  in 
Ohio.  From  another  point  of  view  Mr.  Fairbanks  would  seem 
more  availaldc  tluui  Mr.  Cannon.  Since  the  civil  war  Illinois 
has  never  boon  carried  by  the  Democrat*  in  a Presidential  year, 
except  in  1802.  Indiana,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  carried 
by  them  three  times.  But  the  Republicans  are  far  stronger  in 
Indiana  than  they  were  in  1892,  ami  the  State  which  next  year 
they  will  regard  with  most  anxiety  is  New  York.  For  that 


reason,  if  Mr.  IIi  oiikb  should  gain  both  distinction  and  popularity 
in  his  r61c  of  Governor,  and  should  Ik*  tiackcd  by  a unanimous 
delegation  from  the  Empire  State,  he  would  be  apt  to  Ik*  con- 
sidered very  seriously  in  the  next  Republican  National  con- 
vention. His  rise,  of  course,  would  lie  sudden,  the  most  sudden 
known  in  the  State  of  New  York,  but  not  very  much  more  so 
tluui  that  of  Sami: ei.  J.  Tilden.  The  fact  that  last  November 
all  of  the  Democratic  candidates  for  State  offices  except  Mr. 
H karst  were  elected,  is  sure  to  make  the  Republican  National 
convention  attach  supreme  importance  to  the  selection  of  a 
nominee  qualified  to  carry  the  Empire  commonwealth.  In  a 
word,  Mr.  Higher  has  a great  opportunity.  Whether  he  shall 
turn  it  to  account  will  depend  entirely  U|kmi  himself.  He  will 
not  get  much  help  from  some  of  the  [Arsons  who  he  imagines  to 
Ik*  his  friends.  He  never  would  have  been  elected  Governor 
had  he  not  taken  the  campaign  into  his  own  hands. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  is  getting  perilously  near  to 
a duty  which  lias  been  waiting  for  it  for  wine  time.  Thu  real 
question  first  went  to  the  court  from  Alabama,  and  involves  a 
new*  interpretation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The  ques- 
tion is,  in  essence,  whether  the  Federal  government  can  intervene 
to  punish  directly  by  its  own  courts  the  member*  of  a mob  that 
has  lynched  u negro,  or  by  overthrowing  the  State  law  has  denied 
justiif  to  a citizen.  The  facts  presented  to  the  court  are  sub- 
stantially os  follows:  the  State  was  doing  its  utmost  to  protect 
from  mob  violence  a negro  who  was  under  arrest . The  mob  over- 
powered  the  sheriff,  broke  into  the  jail,  and  lynched  the  prisoner. 
This,  it  has  always  been  held,  constitutes  an  offence  against  the 
State,  and  is,  therefore,  punishable  by  the  State.  This  has  not 
been  changed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  but  it  is  assumed, 
as  it  has  been  often  held,  that  the  United  States  is  charged  with 
the  duty  simply  of  protecting  individuals  against  the  action  of 
State  authorities,  ami  against  State  legislation  that  denies  to  any 
citizen  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  It  is  now  contended,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  United  States  may  interfere  whenever  a 
ritizen  is  denied  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  by  reason  of  the 
overthrow,  temporary  generally,  of  the  State's  authority.  That 
is,  if  a mob  overcomes  the  sheriff  and  takes  a prisoner  from  the 
authorities,  thus,  in  effect,  denying  him  a trial  under  the  law, 
it  is  held  that  the  State  has  practically  denied  the  victim  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.  It  is,  of  course,  the  State’s  law  that 
has  been  violated  by  the  mob,  and  it  has  always  been  the  theory 
of  our  government  that  the  State  must  enforce  and  defend  its 
ow'n  law;  but  under  the  new  theory  the  United  States  may  take 
jurisdiction  whenever  a mob  prevents  the  State  from  acting,  as 
whenever  it  takes  the  law  into  its  own  hands.  This  would  give 
to  the  United  States  complete  jurisdiction  to  try,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  members  of  all  molia  who  take  prisoners  from  the 
custody  of  a State.  This  new  doctrine  is  awaiting  the  decision 
of  the  court,  ami  it  has  been  waiting  a long  time. 

A decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  was  handed  down  just 
before  Christmas  may  have  some  bearing  upon  the  probabilities 
of  the  final  action  of  the  tribunal.  An  accused  negro  Nought  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  jurisdiction,  and  had  applied  to 
the  Circuit  Court  for  a writ  of  haftcox  carpus.  Pending  the  appeal 
the  negro  was  taken  from  the  jail  and  lynched.  Eighteen  citizens 
of  Chattamsiga,  with  the  sheriff  ami  seven  of  his  deputies,  were 
proceeded  against  for  contempt  of  the  United  States  Court  in 
interfering  with  the  applicant,  for  the  writ  while  the  matter  was 
under  advisement.  The  sheriff  and  the  deputies  an*  accused  of 
not  seriously  endeavoring  to  protect  Johnson  from  the  mob. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  now  decided  that  the  accused  persons  of 
Chattanooga  are  in  contempt.  Whether  there  will  be  a decision 
on  the  application  of  Johnson  is  doubtful,  owing  to  his  death, 
and  there  is  necessarily  no  connection  between  this  case  and  that 
in  which  it  Is  asserted  that  United  States  courts  may  try  and 
punish  the  members  of  a mob  who  offend  against  the  law  and  the 
authority  of  the  State.  But  the  one  calls  up  the  other,  and 
suggest*  the  thought,  in  view  of  recent  utterance*  in  favor  of 
constitutional  amendment,  by  construction,  that  the  court,  is 
tending  to  hold  with  the  contention  in  favor  of  the  original  juris- 
diction of  the  United  Static  against,  mol**  that  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  citizens.  Such  a decision  would  most  certainly  deprive 
the  State?)  of  a power  that  is  a necessary  inch  lent  of  sovereignty, 
for  if  a government  has  no  jurisdiction  to  vindicate  its  own  laws, 
and  to  nunish  those  of  its  citizens  who  defy  them,  it  is  nuproma 
» subordinate  indnsl.  And  what  would  then  become  of  the 
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Amendment  forbids  State  action  only,  and  is  not  directed  to 
individuals? 

The  British  Admiralty  arc  the  objects  of  much  severe  criticism 
for  proposing  to  keep  a large  number  of  ships  out  of  commission 
for  economic  reasons.  Nevertheless,  building  got*  on.  Just  after 
Christmas  it  was  announced  that  the  contract  for  the  third  battle- 
ship of  the  Drrruinautfhi  type,  to  be  named  the  Superb,  had  l>een 
placed  with  the  Armstrongs.  The  persistence  of  the  English  in 
building  anti  maintaining  a large  navy  affords  a very  impressive 
lesson — a lesson  which,  judging  from  his  present  attitude,  has  had 
a marked  effect  upon  the  attitude  of  Secretary  Bonafahte.  In 
a recent  letter,  Mr.  Arnold  White,  who  will  be  pleasantly  recalled 
as  a former  Loudon  correspondent  of  the  Weekly,  gives  some  of 
the  results  of  the  British  navy’s  activity.  He  is  authorised  to 
speak,  for  of  all  the  writers  for  the  English  press  Mr.  White  has 
hern  the  foremost  in  urging  naval  activity.  He  speaks  of  the 
increased  discipline,  efficiency,  and  contentment  of  the  personnel 
of  the  service;  he  says  that  "at  battle  praetire  the  average  ship 
to-day  shoots  better  than  the  best  ships  four  years  ago";  and  he 
asserts  that  Germany  has  been  built  to  a standstill.  This  » pre- 
cisely what  he  says:  "The  Kaiser’s  naval  policy  has  broken  down; 
and  so  far  from  the  German  Lfrcudiuxuyhl*  being  laid  down,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson,  within  a mouth  from  November  15, 
the  plans  havp  not  yet  been  settled,  and  even  the  armament  was 
not  ordered  a few  weeks  ago.  The  big  ships  will  not  be  laid  down 
for  some  months.  Why?  Because  the  jiolicy  of  our  Admiralty 
hits  compelled  a halt  in  Germany.”  All  of  which  ia  interesting, 
even  entertaining,  and  may  be  important. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from  the  .Sum's  London  correspondent 
that  although,  by  common  consent,  British  newspapers  are*  silent 
on  the  subject,  the  mistake  committed  by  Lord  Lanhoownb 
in  not  providing  that  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  should  be  in- 
operative as  against  the  United  States  is  keenly  regretted  in 
government  circles  on  the  other  ride  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is 
frankly  admitted  that  the  failure  to  provide  against  such  a con- 
tingency as  a war  between  the  United  States  ami  Japan  was  a 
grave  overnight.  W’e  infer  that  a suggestion  made  by  the  North 
American  /ferine  has  been  practically  adopted,  for  we  learn  that 
the  Japanese  government  has  already  been  quietly  informed 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  Great  Britain  contemplate 
any  such  unfore *ren  development  of  the  obligations  impound  mi 
the  signatories  of  the  treaty  of  190S.  It  is  taken  for  granted,  we 
ore  told,  by  well-informed  persons  in  lamdon,  that  no  British 
government  would  be  mad  enough,  by  cooperating  with  Japan 
against  America,  to  give  Germany  the  long-coveted  opportunity 
to  join  forces  with  the  United  States. 

Japan’s  claim,  that  the  children  of  her  subjects  resident  in  this 
country  should  be  admitted  to  the  schools  attended  by  pupils  of 
Aryan  descent,  is  bused  on  the  aiwertion  that  her  treaty  with  the 
United  States  contains  the  “ most  favored  nation”  danse.  The 
assertion  seems  well  founded;  and  it  ia  also  true  that  our  treaty 
with  Japan  gives  American  citizens  sojourning  in  the  Mikado's 
i rnpire  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  subjects  of  the  moot  favored 
nation.  The  phrase  “most  favored  nation,"  however,  has  a very 
different  meaning,  according  as  it  is  applied  to  the  United  States 
on  the  one  hand,  or  to  Japan  on  the  other.  In  our  country  the 
privileges  enjoyed  by  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation— Eng- 
land, for  example — are  very  great.  In  the  Mikudo's  dominions, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  privileges  enjoyed  bv  foreigners,  even  the 
most  favored,  are  relatively  few.  On  this  point,  an  American 
merchant,  who  litis  been  doing  business  in  Japan  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  lias  written  an  interesting  letter  to  the  New  York 
Hr  raid. 

He  points  out  that  in  J»|>ari  foreign*™  an’  not  allow**) 
to  own  real  property,  or  posses*  any  mining  rights.  If,  in  order 
to  do  business,  they  place  properties  or  jjccyjH  ies  in  the  name  of 
a Japanese,  and  the  said  Japanese  absconds,  the  courts  will  not 
treat  the  act  as  a criminal  one.  Again,  foreigners  are  not  allowed 
to  attend  Japanese  schools,  whether  these  are  meant  for  old  or 
young  pupils.  They  are  only  permitted  to  reside  i.  certain 
localities.  They  cannot  leave  a treaty  port  except  with  a K-rmit, 
which  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  obtain.  Yo  the 
theatres  the  Japanese  are  admitted  on  the  payment  of  sixty  sen 
(thirty  cents),  but  a foreigner  must  pay  two  hundred  >ne 
dollar).  The  hotels  are  conducted  on  a similar  plan  of  discn...if»a- 
tion.  We  should  note  further  that  as  regards  ordinary  taxes, 


foreigners  are  made  to  pay  twice  as  much  as  arc  the  Japanese, 
and  although  the  treaties  provide  that  foreigners  shall  not  lie 
subject  to  war  taxes  or  duties,  these  were  levied,  nevertheless, 
during  the  late  contest,  and  the  resident  foreigners  deemed  it 
prudent,  to  pay  them.  Finally,  the  Herald  correspondent  aaserts 
that  justice  cannot  be  obtained  by  a foreigner  in  the  Japanese 
courts  except  before  the  highest  tribunal,  and  that  consequently 
every  case  in  which  a foreigner  is  concerned  ha*  to  lie  carried  by 
him  to  the  Supreme  Court.  These  facts,  if  facts  they  be,  would 
seem  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  Japanese  do  not  want 
foreigners  in  their  country,  and,  consequently,  have  no  moral 
right  to  object  to  the  exclusion  policy  advocated  in  San  Francisco. 
Moral  right,  however,  is  one  thing;  treaty  right  is  another.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  our  treaty  with  Jupan  gives  the  Jajianese  privi- 
leges in  this  country  which  our  own  citizens  do  not  enjoy  in  the 
Mikudo's  empire.  By  way  of  confirming  the  Herald  corre- 
spondent, we  may  mention  that  the  lately  published  letters  of 
Latcario  Hearn  bear  witne*w  to  the  discrimination  praet'sed 
against  foreigners  in  Jupan,  and  to  the  feeling  of  dislike  with 
which  they  are  popularly  regarded. 

David  Stark  Jordan  says  that  the  man  who  talks  of  war  as 
a necessity  in  commercial  competition,  whether  he  talks  in  Ja|Miii, 
California,  or  Washington,  is  a public  enemy.  The  school  ques- 
tion he  finds  to  be  a side  issue  in  the  greater  one  of  immigration. 
Ja|>aiieae  children  have  never  made  trouble  in  the  California 
schools,  not  even  “the  few  grown  boys  who  try  to  learn  English  in 
the  grammar  grades,  though  these  it  might  l>e  well  to  shut  out.” 
California  is  suffering  for  wunt  of  common  laborers,  and  the  fruit- 
growers, farmers,  ailroad  - builders,  and  capitalists  generally 
would  Ik*  glad  to  have  more  laborers  from  china  ami  Japan.  The 
laboring-men  fear  the  competition  of  Asiatics.  The  Californians 
in  general  have  no  feeling  against  Japanese  laborers,  but  they  do 
not  want  too  many  of  them,  and  the  supply  is  inexhaustible. 
Japan  has  no  mind  to  let  her  citizens  rank  as  inferiors  in  any 
country  as  the  Chinese  do  in  the  United  .States.  She  would  not 
endure  an  exclusion  law  such  as  o|>oraton  against  the  Chinese, 
but  she  will  keep  her  laborers  at  home  if  our  government  desires  it. 
She  is  already  doing  so.  Since  1901,  Dr.  Jordan  says,  not  a 
single  .Japanese  of  the  laboring  class  has  been  allowed  to  leave 
Japan  for  the  United  States.  But  they  go  freely  to  Hawaii,  tuid 
once  there  and  beyond  home  control,  they  come,  often  at  the  rate 
of  a thousand  a month,  to  San  Francisco.  If  this  immigration  is 
more  than  California  can  stand,  the  remedy  must  Ik*  cither  by  a 
general  exclusion  law  which  will  apply  to  all  nations,  or  by 
diplomatic  negotiations  with  the  Japanese  government. 

On  December  21,  the  Chandler  of  Deputies,  by  a vote  of  413  to 
168,  pawed  the  bill  supplementing  the  act  separat  ing  Church  and 
State  in.  France,  which  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  Pope's 
refusal  to  allow  French  Catholics  to  form  the  auociationM  rultur/U a 
prescribed  by  the  statute,  and  by  his  subsequent  order  forbidding 
priests  to  give  even  the  notice  of  an  intended  public  meeting  pre- 
scribed by  the  act  of  1881,  which  is  binding  u[Kto  all  Frenchmen. 
This  bill,  which  since  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate,  provides  for 
the  immediate  and  unconditional  transfer  of  all  church  land*, 
funds,  and  other  property  to  the  civil  power,  which  will  proceed 
forthwith  to  distribute  the  assets  among  departments  and  com- 
munes. Excepted  from  such  distribution,  however,  will  la? 
church  edifices  in  which  religious  services  shall  actually  lie  held. 
The  bill  goes  on  to  say  that  such  services  may  lx-  held  whenever, 
under  the  law  of  1.881,  a notice  of  on  intention  to  hold  public 
meetings  shall  be  given  by  two  laymen,  of  whom  one  shall  bo  a 
resident  of  the  parish ; and  it  add*  that  one  such  notice  shall  hold 
gfsxl  for  a year.  It  further  authorizes  prefects  and  mayors  to 
designate  priests  to  officiate  in  edifices  consecrated  to  religious 
exercises.  This  provision,  if  it  lie  correctly  reported,  looks  like 
an  attempt  to  create  a division,  like  that  which  existed  between 
constitutional  and  "refractory”  priests  during  the  Revolutionary 
period  and  up  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Concordat  in  1801.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  how  niuny,  if  any,  designated  priests  will  con- 
sent to  act. 

Meanwhile,  as  was  pointed  out  by  M.  Briand.  the  Minister 
of  Education  and  Public  Worship,  the  Pope’s  refusal  to 
abide  by  the  Separation  Act  of  1905  ha*  much  simplified  the 
situation.  There  is  no  longer  a religious  budget,  and  the  priests 
are  no  longer  functionaries  of  the  State.  The  church  edifices, 
however,  arc  open,  and  the  country  is  calm.  Priests  who  have 
defied  the  law  of  1881  have  been  rarely,  and  never  severely,  pun- 
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ished.  To  tlin  Catholic  Church  will  lie  granted  liberty  under 
regulations  to  which  the  Protestant  and  Jewish  churches  have 
readily  conformed.  Nothing,  M.  Brian u said,  would  be  j>crmitted 
to  provoke  the  govenunent  to  intolerance.  As  we  have  f<inncrly 
remarked,  the  question  whether  it  was  expedient  for  the  Catholic 
Church  to  make  the  best  of  the  Separation  law  of  1905  is  entirely 
distinct  from  the  question  whether  that  law  was  founded  in  equity. 
We,  ourselves,  have  thought  that  law  inequitable,  in  view  of  the 
solemn  promise  made  by  the  National  Assembly,  at  the  time  when 
the  immense  property  of  the  Church  in  France  was  confiscated, 
that  the  State  would  assume  the  cost  of  public  worship  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  bishops  and  clergy.  That  promise  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Concordat  of  1801,  in  consideration  of  which  the 
Papacy  waived  its  chum  to  a restitution  of  the  sequestrated  prop- 
erty.  But  equity  is  one  tiling,  law  is  another.  Thera  is  no  doubt 
alxnit  the  legal  right  of  the  French  Parliament  to  enact  n statute, 
binding  uf>on  all  Frenchmen.  French  Catholics,  therefore,  cannot 
lx*  permitted  to  set  theniselv»*s  against  the  law'  and  at  the  same 
time  alade  in  France.  They  are  at  liberty  to  denounce  the  Separa- 
tion Act  as  inequitable,  but,  like  French  Protestants  and  French 
Jews,  they  must  obey  it. 

The  news  from  Russia  is  again  becoming  interesting.  We  were 
told  some  weeks  ago  that  tl»e  Stoj.yjmn  ministry  has  decided  that, 
the  elections  for  the  next  Duma  should  lie  held  in  the  latter  part 
of  January,  but  it  has  now'  been  settled  by  an  imperial  uka*t  that 
they  shall  take  place  on  February  19.  The  Premier  evidently 
desires  as  much  time  as  possible  in  which  to  weaken  the  anti- 
government  forces,  of  which  he  still  dreads  the  Constitutional 
Democrats  most;  and  he  also  needs  time  to  promote  the  succeiw 
of  his  attempt  to  win  thp  greater  part  of  the  peasant  electors 
to  the  support  of  the  government  candidates.  Divers  ad- 
ministrative measures  are  being  takpn  to  diminish  the  numbers 
and  the  influence  of  the  Constitutional  Democrats — or  Cadets,  os 
they  arc  nicknamed — in  the  next  national  assembly.  The  latest 
moves  of  the  kind  have  been  directed  against  Professor  Mou- 
rontzkff,  who  was  tile  presiding  officer  of  the  last.  Duma,  and 
against  Professor  Miunkoff,  who  ex|K?eted  to  become  the 
leafier  of  his  party  on  the  floor  of  the  coming  Duma  The 
government  has  now  declared  both  ineligible  to  election  to  the 
Lower  House.  Many  of  their  former  colleagues  have  also  been 
debarred  on  one  pretext  or  another,  not  only  from  standing  us 
candidates,  but  even  from  voting  at  the  elections.  Moreover,  the 
Constitutional  Democrats  have  been  forbidden  to  hold  meetings, 
and  printing  establishments  have  been  prohibited  under  severe 
penalties  from  publishing  their  campaign  literature. 

We  adhere,  nevertheless,  to  our  prediction  that  such  precautions 
against  an  anti-ministerial  majority  in  the  next.  Duma  will  prove 
unavailing,  unless  the  Premier's  well-conceived  efforts  to  propitiate 
the  peasantry  prove  successful.  He  has  not  only  prevailed  upon 
tin;  Emperor  to  turn  over  many  millions  of  acres  of  the  Crown 
estates  ami  the  so-called  n/i/wwif  lands,  but,  through  the 
Peasants’  Bank,  he  has  bought  a large  number  of  estates  from 
private  landowners.  In  order  Hurt  needy  peasants  may  procure 
allotments  of  these  lands  immediately,  he  has  arranged  that  the 
Peasants’  Bank  shall  lend  them  the  purchase-money  at  a low  rate 
of  interest.  That  is  the  agrarian  feature  of  the  programme. 
The  political  feature  is  the  transformation  of  the  communal  sys- 
tem. under  which  the  tillers  of  tin;  soil  have  hitherto  lived,  into 
individual  peasant  proprietorship.  Hereafter  every  adult  mule 
(•eurant  will  Ik*  the  individual  owner  of  the  land  which  he  cul- 
tivates, and  will  be  responsible  oidv  for  the  lax  levied  thereon. 
Under  the  communal  system,  a jxxirant  was  discouraged  from 
(Hitting  labor  and  money  into  his  holding,  because  at  any  moment, 
it  might  lie  transferred  to  another  cultivator  by  the  elders  of  the 
commune,  and  because,  however  industrious  and  thrifty  he  might 
Ik?,  he  was  responsible  for  the  unpaid  taxes  of  lazy  and  prodigal 
neighbors.  These  are  great  boons  which  the  Premier  has  con- 
ferred upon  the  peasantry,  but  the  Constitutional  Democrats  may 
outbid  him  by  offering  to  give  the  peasant*  land  for  nothing. 
We  shall  not  now  have  long  to  wait  for  the  outcome  of  Russia's 
second  experiment  in  representative  institutions. 

The  New  York  Herald  published,  on  December  20,  a letter  from 
its  Havana  correspondent  which  deserves  to  be  read  with  interest 
in  connection  with  Secretary  Tapt’s  report  of  the  incidents  pre- 
ceding and  attending  our  temporary  intervention  in  Cuba. 
According  to  this  usually  well-informed  correspondent,  it  was  not 
patriotism,  or  a love  of  the  Cuban  Constitution,  or  disgust  at  out- 


rage committed  at  the  luallat-tmx,  which  caused  the  IjIxthI 
leaders  to  organise  the  late  insurrection.  The  stake  for  which 
they  played  is  now  disclosed  by  the  offering  for  discount  in 
Havana  of  new  claims  for  pay  of  soldiers  of  the  1895  revolution, 
the  pay  demanded  to  be  provided  for  by  the  next  Cuban  govern- 
ment. At  the  present  time  it  is  impossible  to  compute  the 
amount  which  the  IJbeml  leaders  projtosc  to  alts  tract  from  the 
treasury  in  this  way,  but,  as  the  time  for  filing  the  new  claims  is 
to  Ik;  extended  over  a period  of  two  years,  we  may  take  for  granted 
that  the  total  will  Undergo  remarkable  distension.  'Hie  Herald 
correspondent  opines  that  850,000,000  would  be  a modest  estimate. 

It.  is  well  known  that  Cuba  ha*  already  paid  out  $57,000,000  for 
soldiers  who  were  alleged  to  have  served  in  the  war  with  Spain. 
How  much  of  this  vast  sunt  was  paid  to  soldiers  who  actually 
served  under  the  Cuban  colors,  and  how  much  to  sjx*ruIators  who 
bought  up  claims  more  or  less  illusory  for  a fraction  of  their  face 
value,  roukl  doubtless  be  revealed  by  the  Treasury  officials,  if 
they  chose  to  throw  light  upon  the  matter.  It  is  of  record  that, 
at  the  time  of  our  previous  occupation,  the  controlling  politicians 
of  the  Island  offered  to  favor  annexation  if  the  United  States  would 
pay  off  the  CuIkui  forces.  It  was  calculated  at  the  time  that  only 
811,000,000  were  due.  Our  government  had  no  desire  to  annex 
Cubu,  but,  as  a peace  - offering,  it  made  the  Cuban  soldiers  a 
present  of  $3,000,000.  That  should  have  left  the  Cuban  treasury 
only  $8,000,000  to  pay.  No  sooner,  however,  did  Cuba  acquire 
independence  than  her  statesmen  deckled  that  $55,000,000  were 
needed  to  reward  50,000  veterans.  ( ieneral  Cnmcz,  when  the 
figures  were  reported  to  him,  declared  thnt  not  more  than  a quarter 
of  the  number  had  ever  come  under  his  notice,  and  he  pronounced 
it,  moreover,  a reflection  on  his  honor  that,  with  such  a large 
body  of  troops,  he  had  not  driven  the  Spanish  authorities  from  the 
island.  In  time,  the  aggregate  of  soldiers  to  he  paid  was  in- 
creased to  60,000,  and,  as  we  have  raid,  $57,000,000  were  raised 
f<w  the  purpose,  partly  by  a foreign  loan,  (tartly  by  an  internal 
Iojui,  and  partly  by  means  of  cash  in  the  treasury.  Now  it  scorns 
that  the  Liberals,  who  expert  to  control  the  next  insular  govern- 
ment, have  discovered  an  additional  multitude  of  unpaid  soldiers 
of  the  war  of  1895,  and  the  claims  of  these  men  in  buckram  are 
already,  us  we  have  mentioned,  offered  for  discount  in  Havana. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  fabrication  of  a supplemental  host  of 
unpaid  sokliers  of  the  revolution  against  Spain,  the  Liberals,  ac- 
cording to  the  Herald  correspondent,  have  planned  to  introdure 
in  tiie  Cuhun  Congress,  as  soon  as  they  get  control  of  the  insular 
government,  a bill  to  pay  the  insurgent,  or  so-called  “Constitu- 
tional,” army  which  was  raised  to  bring  about  the  present  Ameri- 
can intervention.  A week  before  Secretary  TaFT  reached  the 
island,  the  number  of  insurgents  was  computed  at  about  seven 
thousand.  As  scam  as  the  provisional  government  announced 
that  the  insurgents  woukl  be  allowed  to  keep  the  horses  they  had 
stolen,  their  nutnlM*r  grew  to  fifteen  thousand.  Now,  with  pay 
in  sight,  the  nuinher  is  said  to  have  reached  already  twenty-five 
thousand.  The  intention  is,  seemingly,  to  extract  for  these  new 
heroes  about  twenty  million  dollars  from  the  Cuban  treasury. 
We  see,  then,  how  profitable  it  is  to  organize  an  insurrection  in 
Cuba.  Not  only  do  you  bring  about  American  intervention,  and 
secure  for  yourselves,  by  n new  general  election,  all  the  offices,  but 
your  raw  levies  are  sun*  to  lie  paid  munificently  at  the  cost  of  the 
insular  exchequer.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a very  pretty  game  that 
Cuban  insurgents  have  played.  We  are  of  the  opinion,  however, 
that  it.  cannot  be  played  twice.  The  next  time  an  American 
military  force  has  to  go  to  the  island,  it  is  likely  to  stay  there. 

The  addresses  recently  delivered  in  New  York  lief  ore  the 
various  sections  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  acquired  a certain  measure  of  authority  from 
the  name  and  standing  of  the  distinguished  Association  whose 
memlters  listened  to  them.  The  discourses  of  most  of  the  lec- 
turers were  (Missed  u,  **  * ;•  committees  Is- fore  they  were  delivered, 
but  only  to  make  sure  that  they  were  sensible  enough  to  pass 
muster.  The  opinions  and  the  statements  of  the  lecturers  were 
their  own,  *,nd  by  no  means  endorsed  by  the  Association.  In  one 
ease  wluvr.  a lecturer's  remarks  proved  to  lx*  unedifying  he  was 
ntop|M'if,  and  it  was  found  that  no  committee  had  licensed  hi- 
piece.  That  was  not  the  ease  with  Mr.  Hknky  Lack »: ns  Cam., 
wh<»^| inkc  before  the  Economic  Section  of  the  Association,  on  the 
Concentration  of  Wealth.  What  he  hud  to  ray  was  interesting, 
xJv.jt  we  presume  the  Association  would  Ik*  very  reluctant  to 
guarantee  the  accuracy  of  his  statements.  As  reported  in  the 
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Evening  Post,  he  said  that  whereas  fifty  years  ago  there  was  not 
more  than  fifty  millionaires  in  the  country,  owning,  with  the  help 
of  the  half-millionaires,  not  inure  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  wealth 
of  the  nation,  unil  whereas  sixteen  years  ago  the  very  rich  people 
owned  not  more  than  fifty-six  per  cent,  of  the  national  wealth, 
“to-day  a bare  one  per  cent,  of  oiyr  population  owns  practically 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  entire  wealth  of  the  nation.”  This 
is  interesting  if  true,  hut  is  it  true?  Any  thoughtful  |**r*nn  who 
lets  his  mind  dwell  on  it  must  doubt  its  truth  and  wonder  on 
what  statistical  foundation,  if  any,  it  rests. 

Our  neighbor  the  World  says  it  isn't  so,  and  goes  on  to  delve 
a little  into  figures.  It  finds  that  the  total  wealth  of  tire  •nun- 
try  U estimated  at  one  hundred  and  six  billions;  that  the  farms 
are  worth  twenty  billions  and  have  over  3,700,000  owners;  that 
the  jMir  value  of  the  railroad  stocks  is  about  six  and  a half  billions 
distributed  among  327,851  stockholders;  that  wo  had  in  I'.HM) 
about  ten  billions  invested  in  manufactures  with  700,000  owners; 
that  over  throe  billions  of  savings-bank  dc|*osits  are  owned  by 
7,700,000  depositors,  and  that  the  policy-holders  of  the  life- 
insurance**  companies  have  two  and  a half  billions  to  their  credit. 
All  these  specified  billions  conic  to  only  a little  over  forty-two 
billions,  and  if  one  per  coot,  of  the  population  owned  all  of  them 
there  would  still  be  sixty-four  billions  left  for  the  rest.  To  be 
sure,  there  arc  many  forms  of  wealth  not  included  in  tin*  World's 
items — mines,  jewels,  plate,  breadstuff*  and  crops,  oil,  cuttle  and 
merchandise  generally.  To  be  sure,  loo,  we  have  no  great  con- 
fidence in  the  estimates  quoted  in  the  World,  hut  at  least  the  dis- 
tribution they  suggest  is  not  nearly  so  preposterously  improbable 
a*  that  offered  by  Mr.  Call.  The  World  says  that  Mr.  Call 
gets  his  figures  from  certain  calculations  propounded  by  Dr. 
i'liAHLKM  B.  SrAtm.  They  are  familiar,  hut  do  not  improve  in 
credibility  on  acquaintance. 

Proceeding  from  this  assertion  that  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  us 
only  own  one  per  rent,  of  the  property  of  the  country,  Mr.  Call 
pointed  out  that  “as  a result  of  this  wealth  concentration  indus- 
trial society  is  practically  divided  into  two  classes,  the  enormously 
rich  and  the  miserably  |>oor.”  Perhaps  we  would  be  so  divided 
if  there  was  any  such  concentration  as  Mr.  Call  asserts.  The 
fart  that  we  are  not  is  itself  enough  to  disprove  Mr.  Call's 
figures,  and  that  we  are  not  is  obvious  to  anybody  who  will  open 
his  eyes  and  look  about..  Both  groups — the  enormously  rich 
and  the  miserably  |>oor — exist  in  this  country,  but  both  are  small. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  American  population  belongs  to  neither  of 
them.  There  never  was  a time  when  it  was  so  easy  to  get  money 
in  this  country  as  now.  The  trouble,  for  those  who  would  l»e 
rieh,  is  to  save  it.  What  can  he  done  Ixith  in  getting  and  saving, 
by  persons  starting  under  the  greatest  disadvantages,  may  lie 
learned  from  the  article  in  the  January  McClure's  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Russian  Jews  in  New  York. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  Raj’s  Mr.  Sttyverant  Fish,  “that  wo  al- 
ready are  embarked  on  a long-needed  moral  financial  reformation 
which,  like  the  religious  reformation  of  the  Middle  Ages,  will, 
through  much  cruelty,  work  out  giiod  in  the  end.”  Traffic  man- 
agers and  freight  agents  will  agree  with  Mr.  Fish  uhout  the 
cruelty.  A good  many  of  them  think,  as  he  docs,  that  present 
trial*  will  work  out  good  in  the  end,  but  all  agree  that  the  trials 
are  very  severe.  The  trouble,  as  they  expound  it,  is  to  know 
what  the  new  law  about  freight  rati*  means.  The  law  lias  not 
yet  been  interpreted  by  the  courts.  Hie  traffic  managers  and 
railroad  men  are  very  earnest  in  their  efforts  and  desires  to  make 
their  schedules  and  conduct  square  with  all  its  provisions,  but 
freight  rotes  are  exceedingly  complicated,  and  a multitude  of 
plants  arise  in  connection  with  them  in  which  the  application  of 
the  new  law  is  a highly  perplexing  question,  to  which  different 
lawyers  give  opposing  answers,  and  which  the  men  most  con- 
cerned cun  only  guess  at.  When  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission is  asked  to  interpret  mooted  (joints,  its  usual  answer,  we 
understand,  is  that  its  petitioners  had  better  go  ahead  ami  do 
the  Ijest  they  can,  and  that  if  they  violate  the  law  they  will  hear 
in  due  time  from  the  Commission,  This  is  Imperfectly  consoling 
to  the  perplexed  freight  men,  who  see  a horrid  pros] sect  of  fines, 
and  even  imprisonment,  if  they  gu<sw  wrong  as  to  some  matter 
about  which,  for  the  life  of  them,  they  cannot  find  out  liefortv 
hand  what  is  right.  Therein  lies  the  cruelty  of  their  position. 
They  apeak  kindly,  as  a rule,  of  the  members  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  men,  but  are  somewhat  dolorous  in 
their  estimation  of  them  as  railroad  experts. 


A good  <leal  of  sense  was  talked  at  the  Convention  of  the 
American  Physical  Education  Society.  It  seems  from  it  os  though 
eventually  the  business  of  play  might  take  its  proper  place  in  the 
college  curriculum,  and  theu  plaj’  will  cease  to  lx*  a business. 
One  speaker  said  that  the  intense  interest  in  college  athletics 
comes  from  two  causes, — the  (jerfeetly  natural  animal  desire  to 
play,  and  the  much  less  meritorious  but  largely  prevalent  desire  to 
watch  the  #(*eetacle.  The  result  of  the  gratification  of  this  latter 
desire,  he  aid,  led  naturally  to  the  commercialism  of  which  we  hear 
so  much.  By  cnmnwrcialism  he  referred  to  "gate  money  "and  ita 
noxious  incident  s and  Conner  juences.  Another  speaker,  a professor 
at  Amherst,  said  that  athletes  stood  lower  in  their  classes  than 
non-nthletcs  by  from  one  to  nix  |>cr  rent.,  ami  this  talker  received 
the  xupport  of  a professor  from  Bowdoin.  There  are  one  or  two 
truths  connected  with  this  subject  of  which  all  who  arc  connected 
with  college,  especially  intercollegiate,  athletics  know  and  under- 
stand. The  first  is,  that  the  college  athletes  do  not,  as  a rule, 
start  as  well  as  the  non-athletes  in  their  college  course,  because 
tlieir  school  athletics  have  interfered  with  their  prepara- 
tion. Tlie  second  is,  that  the  athletes  do  not  do  as  well  in  college 
for  the  reason  that  too  much  time  for  physical  work  is  demanded 
of  them.  This  demand  U the  more  exacting  because  college 
athletes  are  in  the  business  of  winning  victories,  and  their  fellow 
students  demand  too  great  a sacrifice  of  them  in  order  that  they 
may  win,  “for  the  glory  of  the  college.”  There  is  little  recreation 
in  college  athletics,  and  too  much  wear  and  tear  of  nerves  and 
muscles.  In  the  third  place,  and  sometimes  " for  the  glory  of  tlie 
college,”  the  faculties  help  along  the  mental  downfall  of  the 
athletes  by  failure  to  exact  even  the  small  amount  of  work  which 
is  demanded  for  pass  examinations.  It  Is  not  likely  that  athletic 
conditions  will  Ijc  much  improved  in  our  colleges  until  we  are 
imbued  with  a desire  for  sport  for  sport's  sake;  and  that  time  is 
likely  to  lx*  sonic  whit  t long  in  coining.  In  the  mean  time  we  ought 
to  recognise  the  fact,  for  it  is  a fact,  that  the  ml  lege  athlete  him- 
self is  improved  intellectually  aiul  morally  bj’  going  to  college. 
It  will  not  destroy  this  general  rule  to  show  exceptions  to  it. 

The  Texas  primaries  which  were  to  decide  tlie  question  of  who 
should  1*  United  States  Senator  have  spoken  for  tlie  reelection  of 
Bailey.  Mr.  Bailey  may  have  been  too  reticent,  but  the 
Democrats  of  Texas  evidently  do  not  believe  him  to  be  corrupt. 
They  know*  him  to  be  able,  and  they  admire  him.  It  would  be  u 
loss  to  his  (»art>’,  to  tlie  Senate,  and  to  the  country  if  Mr.  Bailey 
were  to  be  taken  from  the  Senate.  There  is  no  one  in  the  South, 
and  there  is  no  1 Jcinocrat  in  the  Senate,  who  is  so  strong  and  well 
equipp'd  a champion  as  Senator  Bailey  of  the  Federal  republic 
such  ns  wc  still  have,  against  a national  republic,  like  France,  such 
as  is  threatened  us  by  “ construction.”  It  is  sincerely  to  lie  hojaal 
that  the  country  will  not  be  deprived  of  his  services. 

There  has  been  mounting  for  Mr.  Cassatt,  and  with  abundant 
reason.  The  lute  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was 
a noble  and  engaging  figure  of  a man.  Ho  loved  to  work,  he 
loved  to  play,  and  he  loved  to  sjieak  the  truth  and  do  it.  lie 
Imd  great  abilities  and  eluinning  amenities.  It  warms  the  heart 
to  dwell  upon  his  qualities  and  his  career,  lie  was  a sportsman 
who  loved  horses  and  bred  them;  a general  who  planned  great 
campaigns;  un  administrator,  wise  in-ordering  the  concerns  of  one 
of  the  great  railroads — [icrhaps  the  greatest — of  the  world.  But 
the  Ijest  of  him  mu  the  combination  he  presented  of  aggressive 
ability  with  aggressive  integrity,  lie  not  only  set  out  to  do 
right  himself,  but  to  make  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  do  right. 
To  make  a great  railroad  do  right  is  a large  contract,  atul  it  hrt< 
fjern  a particularly  largo  contract,  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 
That  Mr.  Cassatt  sun-reded  pcrfertlj’  with  it  is  not  probable — 
and,  indeed,  some  rascalities  that  went  discovered  in  connection 
with  his  road  are  known  to  have  caused  him  great  distress.  But 
he  did  stand  out,  a splendid  figure,  for  honcslj’  in  business  and 
honor  between  men*  When  he  came  out  of  (Nirtial  retirement, 
seven  years  ago,  uud  abandoned  case  and  amusements  to  be  the 
head  of  the  Pennsylvania  road,  what  he  really  did  wax  to  enter 
the  service  of  the  public.  lie  was  a great  public  servant,  faith- 
ful, responsible,  and  true  to  the  greater  master,  the  Jieoplc  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  ms  to  the  stockholders  of  his  road. 

There  has  been  so  much  anxiety  in  various  quarters  to  have 
Mr.  Ckohoe  W.  Pekkins  indicted  for  something  that  the  belated 
and  apologetic  action  of  the  Grand  Jury  in  his  case  can  lumlly 
cause  surprise.  Not  so  with  Mr.  Fairchild,  who  must  have  been 
picked  out  for  indictment  as  the  man  best  able  to  stand  it. 
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Woman’s  Part  in  the  Ascent  of  Man 

In  the  famous  essay  on  “The  Subjection  of  Women,"  to  which  we 
have  formerly  referred,  Mux  pointed  out  that  by  admitting  women 
to  the  franchise  we  should  double  the  most*  of  mental  faculties  availa- 
ble for  the  higher  service  of  mankind.  Where  there  is  now  one  person 
qualified  to  benefit  the  human  race,  and  promote  the  general  improve- 
ment as  an  administrator  of  some  branch  of  public  affairs,  there  would 
then  be  a chance  of  two.  Mental  superiority  of  any  kind  is  every- 
where much  below  the  demand:  there  is  such  a deficiency  of  persons 
competent  to  do  excellently  anything  which  it  requires  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  ability  to  do.  that  the  loss  to  the  world  by  refusing 
to  make  uae  of  one-half  of  the  whole  quantity  of  talent  mankind  poe- 
scNNCM  is  extremely  serious.  Mux  admitted,  indeed,  that  this  amount 
of  mental  power  is  not  totally  lost  even  now.  Much  of  it  is  employed, 
and  would  in  any  case  be  employed,  in  domestic  management  and  in 
tla*  other  occupations  open  to  women;  and  from  the  remaimier, 
indirect  iienefit  is  in  many  individual  cases  obtained  through  the 
personal  in  ft  i ■•nee  of  individual  women  aver  individual  men.  But 
as  things  are  now,  those  lienefit#  arc  {inrtial ; their  range  is  extremely 
circumscribed ; and  if  they  must  lx*  recognized  on  the  one  hand  as  a 
deduetion  from  the  amount  of  fresh  social  power  that  would  la* 
acquired  by  giving  freedom  to  one-half  of  the  whole  sum  of  human 
intellect , there  must  It*  added,  on  tla*  other,  the  benefit  of  the  stimulus 
that  would  lie  given  to  the  intellect  of  men  by  competition  with  the 
intellect  of  women:  or — what  Mill  thought  a truer  expression — by 
the  neoe  sity  that  would  be  imj)osod  on  men  of  deserving  precedency 
before  they  could  expect  to  obtain  it. 

It  may  help  us  to  appreciate  tla*  magnitude  of  the  benefits  which 
a nation,  eonsiflered  as  a whole,  would  derive  from  the  stimulus 
imparted  to  the  intellect  of  women  by  the  concetMion  to  them  of 
political  rights,  if  we  recall  the  sen-ices  which  wona*n  have  rendered 
to  civilisation  in  the  past.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  we  owe 
to  women  those  inventions  but  for  which  civilisation  could  not  have 
dawned.  We  refer  to  the  invention  of  fire,  the  invention  of  pottery, 
the  invention  of  spinning  and  weaving,  anil  probably,  alao,  the 
invention  of  agriculture.  To  women  these  inventions  may  la*  credited 
both  on  deductive  and  inductive  grounds.  It  seems,  on  the  face  of 
things,  impossible  that  in  the  primitive  cave-dwelling  the  adult  male, 
whose  energy  and  vigilance  were  needed  incessantly  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cave  to  re  {an  the  aggression  of  wild  beasts  or  of  his  more  foimhlu- 
ble  fellow  men,  could  have  found  the  tune  and  patience  required  for 
the  discovery  of  fire,  or  of  the  process  of  moulding  out  of  clay  food- 
vessels  and  drinking-cujs*,  or  of  devising  the  implements  employed  in 
the  primitive  processes  of  spinning  and  weaving.  The  woman  alone, 
confined  for  the  most  part  by  her  maternal  duties  within  the  cave, 
had  leisure  for  such  achievements,  anil  her  maternal  instincts  would 
supply  her  with  the  strongest  motive#  for  evolving  them.  She  would 
need  fire  to  keep  tier  child  warm;  day  vessels  to  hold  his  food  and 
drink;  and,  finally,  clothing  to  protect  him  when  exposed  to  inclement 
weather  at  tike  door  of  the  cave.  Hut  for  the  toil  of  brain  and  hand 
to  which  woman  was  prompted  by  the  impulses  of  motherhood  it  is 
probable  that  mankind  would  have  remained  in  the  hunting  and 
fidting  state,  dependent  on  the  g(>oils  of  the  chase  for  a precarious 
support.  This  conclusion,  to  which  wc  arc  led  by  a priori,  or  de- 
ductive, reasoning,  is  confirmed  by  observation  anti  experience.  Tike 
Greek  legend  ascribed  the  gift  of  fire  to  a male,  but  the  folk-lore  of 
many  other  peoples  assumes  that  invention  to  have  been  of  feminine 
origin.  Thus  tin?  Maoris  relate  that  Maui  had  fire  given  to  him  by 
hw  old  blind  grandmother  Maiiuika,  who  drew  it  from  the  nails  of 
her  hands.  Wishing  to  have  a stronger  one,  Maui  pretended  that  it 
had  gone  out,  anil  so  he  obtained  fire  from  her  great  toe.  Native 
Australians  say  that  a good  old  man  named  Pun  or  It.  opened  the  door 
of  the  sun,  whose  light  then  {toured  on  earth,  but  that  Kakaxorak, 
his  good  daughter,  was  the  fire- bri tiger.  The  production  of  fire  by 
friction  is  indicated  in  the  myth  that  while  site  was  destroying  ser- 
pents her  wooilen  staff  snapped  in  two,  and  where  it  broke  a flame 
hurst  out  of  it.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Romans  attributed  the  gift 
of  fire  to  Vkkta,  ami  confided  tin*  care  of  the  sacred  flame  to  virgins 
consecrated  to  her  service.  As  reganla  rudimentary  pottery,  spin- 
ning. and  rudimentary  weaving,  or  the  allied  processes  of  knitting, 
netting,  looping,  and  plaiting  yarn,  we  find  the  practice  of  these  arts 
relegated  to  women  among  primitive  {tropics,  such  as  arc  encountered 
in  the  interior  of  Africa.  It  is  also  by  women  that  an  elementary 
agriculture  is  performed  in  some  of  the  most  primitive  communities 
with  which  we  are  conversant.  In  many  surviving  examples  of  the 
initial  stage  of  civilisation  the  women  are  expected  to  feed  and  clothe 
the  family,  which  the  men  are  relied  upon  to  defend  from  violent 
attack.  Wc  scarcely  need  recall  that  to  this  day  in  France,  Belgium, 
ami  florae  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  peasant  women  take  as  active 
and  as  fruitful  a part  in  husbandry  as  is  taken  by  their  husbands  and 
brothers. 

It  is  not  alone,  however,  for  many  material  and  fundamental  con- 
tributions to  civilization  that  we  are  indebted  to  women:  we  owe  to 
her  almost  exclusively  the  altruism  which  is  the  honor  of  the  modem 
world,  and  for  the  germ  of  which  wc  must  go  to  motherhood.  The 
immensity  of  the  obligation  contracted  by  the  human  race  to  woman 
from  this  point  of  view  is  nowhere  set  forth  so  effectively  as  it  is  by 
Dr.  Henry  DrummonB,  in  bis  well-known  Lowell  Lectures  on  "The 


.Went  of  Man.”  The  author  of  those  lectures  pointed  out  that  no 
greater  day  ever  dawned  for  evolution  than  that  on  which  the  first 
human  child  was  born.  There  then  entered  into  the  world  the  one 
thing  wanting  to  complete  the  Ascent  of  Man  — a tutor  for  the  affec- 
tions. Maternity  liad  previously  existed  in  humbler  mammalian 
forms,  but  not  yet  motherhood.  To  create  motherhood  ami  all  that 
enshrine*  itself  in  the  word  a human  child  was  required.  The  crea- 
tion of  the  mammalia  had  established  two  schools  in  the  world,  the 
two  oldest  and  best-equipped  schools  of  ethics  that  have  ever  existed, 
the  one  for  the  child,  who  must  now  at  least  know  its  mother,  the 
other  for  the  mother,  who  mind  now  as  certainly  attend  to  her  child. 
The  only  thing  that  remained  was  to  secure  that  they  should  both  be 
kept  in  thoee  schools  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  detain  them.  The 
next  effort  of  evolution,  therefore,  was  to  lengthen  the  school  age 
of  the  hearth  and  to  give  affection  time  to  grow.  No  animal  except 
man  was  permitted  to  have  his  education  thus  prolonged.  Many 
creatures  were  allowed  to  stay  at  school  for  n few  clays  or  weeks,  but 
to  one  creature  only  was  given  a curriculum  complete  enough  to  accom- 
plish its  altruistic  end.  Why.  it  may  be  asked,  has  it  coinc  to  pass  that 
whereas  in  the  course  of  some  weeks  a baby  monkey  is  able  to  leave 
its  mother,  a human  infant  is  unable  for  many  month*  to  feed  itself 
or  protect  itself.  Why  i*  it  that  the  human  infant  long  lie*  like  u log 
on  the  forest  lied,  while  its  nimble  simian  coeval  mocks  it  from  the 
bough  above?  The  question  was  answered  by  John  Fihkk,  who  shows 
what  the  delay  means  ethically;  how  necessary  it  was  for  the  moral 
training  of  the  mother  that  the  human  child  should  have  the  longest 
possible  time  by  its  mother’s  side,  nod  how,  from  a physiological  view- 
point,  the  delay  was  needed  to  develop  on  added  and  greatly  superior 
piece  of  machinery,  a human  brain. 

Up  to  the  evolution  of  the  human  infant  animals  were  in  a hurry 
to  be  born,  and  children  thirsted  to  be  free.  There  was  no  helpleNN- 
iutm  to  pity,  no  pain  to  relieve,  no  anxiou*  watching;  to  the  mother 
no  moment  of  suspense — the  most  educative  monu-nt  of  all — wlien 
the  spark  of  life  in  her  little  one  burned  low.  Love,  in  a word,  had 
no  chance  till  the  Human  Mother  came.  To  her  alone  was  given  a 
curriculum  prolonged  enough  to  let  her  graduate  in  tike  school  of  tike 
affection*.  Not  for  days  or  weeks,  but  for  many  months,  the  cry  of 
1st  infant's  helplessness  went  forth.  She  must  stand  between  the 
flickering  flame  and  death ; and  for  years  thereafter,  until  the  budding 
intellect  can  take  command  of  itself,  this  maternal  love  dare  not  grow 
cold,  or  pnuae  an  hour  in  its  unselfish  ministry. 

This,  then,  ns  Dr.  Drummond  demonstrate*,  is  what  the  savage 
mother  and  her  human  babe  brought,  into  the  world.  When  the  firwt 
mother  awoke  to  her  first  tenderness  and  warmed  her  loneliness  at 
her  infant's  love;  when,  for  a moment,  she  forgot  herself  and  thought 
upon  its  weakness  or  its  pain;  when,  by  the  moat  imperceptible  net 
or  sign  or  look  of  sympathy,  she  expressed  the  unutterable  ittipuW- 
of  her  maternity — the  touch  of  n new  creative  hand  was  felt  upon  the 
world.  However  relatively  short  may  have  been  the  earliest  human 
infancies,  however  feeble  the  sparks  of  unselfish  sentiment  they  fanned, 
however  Wing  heredity  took  to  gather  fuel  enough  for  a steady  flame, 
it  is  certain  that,  once  this  fire  began  to  warm  the  cold  hearth  of 
Nature  and  give  mankind  a heart,  the  most  stupendous  titsk  of  the 
past  was  accomplished.  The  softened  pressure  of  an  uncouth  hand, 
a human  gleam  in  an  almost  animal  eye,  an  endearment  in  an  in- 
articulate voice — these  things  seeru  poor  indeed,  yet  in  such  faint 
awakening  lay  the  hope  of  tl*e  human  raw.  A*  John  Fihkk  {Hits  it: 
"From  of  old  we  heard  the  monition,  ‘Except  ye  Ik*  as  babes  ye 
cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.'  The  latest  science  now  shows 
us — though  in  a very  different  sense  of  the  words — that  unless  we 
ha>l  l keen  as  babe*  live  ethical  phenomena  which  give  all  its  signifi- 
cance to  the  phrase,  ‘kingdom  of  Heaven,'  would  have  Ikeen  non- 
existent for  us."  FlSKB  goes  on  to  show  that  without  tlie  circum- 
stances of  infancy  wc  might  have  become  formidable  among  animals 
through  sheer  force  of  sharp-wittedncaa:  but  except  for  these  circum- 
stance* we  should  never  have  comprehended  the  meaning  of  such 
phrases  as  "sclf-sacrifire  ” or  “devotion.'*  Tin*  phenomena  of  social 
life  would  have  been  omitted  from  the  history  of  the  world,  and  with 
them  the  phenomena  of  ethics  and  religion.  That  is  to  say.  if  to 
man  ha*  hitherto  been  mainly  assigned  the  fulfilment  of  the  first 
great  function,  the  struggle  fur  life,  woman  ha*  !#**»  thp  chosen 
instrument  for  carrying  on  the  struggle  for  the  life  of  other*.  The 
man's  life  has  tended  towards  selfishness;  the  woman's  life  towards 
unselfishness.  While  the  former  has  kept  individualism  alive,  the 
latter  Iiam  kept  altruism  alive.  Thus,  by  a division  of  lalior,  ap|xiirtted 
by  the  will  of  Nature,  the  conditions  for  the  Ascent  of  Man  were  laid. 

If,  now,  wc  turn  from  prehistoric  to  historic  time*,  we  find  that  the 
influence  of  mothers  on  thr  early  character  of  their  sons,  and  the 
desire  of  young  men  to  recommend  tlkemselves  to  young  women,  have 
I men  important  agencies  in  the  formation  of  character,  and  have 
determined  some  of  the  chief  *tej»  in  the  progress  of  rjvilization. 
'11m?  moral  influence  of  women  has  had  two  modes  of  operation. 
First,  it  has  been  a softening  influence,  those  who  are  most  liable  to 
In*  the  victims  of  violence  having  tended  naturally  towanls  limiting 
its  sphere  and  mitigating  its  excess***.  The  other  mode  in  which  the 
effect  of  women's  opinion  has  I sen  conspicuous  is  by  giving  a power- 
ful stimulus  to  those  qualities  in  men  - courage,  for  example — which, 
not  being  themselves  trained  in,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  cult i vale 
in  their  protectors.  Unquestionably  the  influence  of  women  counts 
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for  a great  deal  in  two  of  the  most  marked  feature*  of  modern 
Kuropean  and  American  life,  namely,  its  aversion  to  war  an<l  its 
addiction  to  philanthropy.  It  should  need  no  argument  to  prove, 
however,  that  the  beneficent  part  which  women  already  take  in  the 
formation  of  general  opinion  would  he  modified  for  the  letter  by  th© 
more  enlarged  instruction  and  the  |iractical  converaaney  with  the 
things  which  their  opinion*  influence,  that  would  necessarily  arise 
from  their  political  emancipation. 


The  Legendary  Personality 

It  is  unmistakable  that  there  are  certain  personalities  which  lend 
themselves  easily  to  legend.  A sort  of  romantic  mystery  glows  like 
a m.mdorla  ubout  them,  and  tho  tales  that  duster  around  such 
memories  pud  all  Pi  emphasize  in  the  character  something  aloof, 
alien,  and  but  half  comprehended,  something  nimut  the  temperament 
which  showed  that  the  man  was  pa-sing  through  life  as  a pilgrim, 
nhwerving  curiously,  imteed,  minutely  and  widely.  but  always  as  an 
nutsiiW,  as  one  not  wholly  contained  in  this  passing  experience,  but 
as  having  respuMubiUtie*  and  treasures  at  home. 

"Th©  interesting  thing  about  tlie  great,”  said  a worldly  ami  so- 
phisticated man  one©  to  an  expansive  girl  who  was  explaining  herself, 
‘ is  what  we  can  know,  but  the  interesting  thing  about  tho  average 
is  what  we  can't.”  It  is  indubitably  true  that  the  interesting  things 
for  us  about  a great  man  are  the  points  of  contact , the  details  wherein 
he  meets  us,  where  we  feel  our  kinship  Pi  him  in  his  actions.  But 
this  is  interesting  only  because  w©  feel,  too,  his  point  of  departure; 
liecause  we  know  that  he  lives  a life  apart,  a life  above  ami  beyond 
us, — that  life  into  which  through  given  signs  he  allows  us  such  iruer- 
mittrnt  glimpse*  as  we  deserve,  Mich  faint  hint  of  its  mystery,  its 
silence,  its  turning  of  an  angle  away  from  the  light  of  the  present  day, 
as  we  can  grasp.  Dante  is  greatest  in  that  part  which  issued  forth 
from  our  world  ami  Communed  with  heaven  and  hell,  but  we  are 
closer  to  him  when  we  gather  up  the  fragmentary  tales  of  that  human 
love  which  lie  made  the  point  of  departure.  Shake*  pearh  is  greatest 
in  that  world  unto  himself  alone  w here  he  saw  wonderful  visions  of  men 
and  women  acting  ami  reacting  upon  each  other,  beckoning  new 
events  to  earth,  enriching  human  experience.  Overwhelmed  by  the 
richness  of  that  intellectual  life  apart,  man  catches  at  any  siruw 
which  unites  the  seer  of  visions  to  ordinary,  active  manhood. 

But  in  tl»«  average  man  whose  whole  life  is  apparently  running 
parallel  to  our  own,  tli©  main  interest  is  such  tiny  fragment  as  he 
turns  aside,  heaps  hidden  from  tho  public  eye,  tho  part  whereinto 
none  may  enter.  It  is  not  only  live  su premeat  greatness  that  court* 
a legendary  accretion;  but  wherever  there  is  a strongly  marked  indi- 
vidual taste,  a satisfying  life  of  isolation  and  habitual  reserve,  greedy 
human  curiosity  is  aroused  to  see  what  treasure  is  hidden,  what 
lonely  delight  this  man  has,  and  then  gathers  up  tho  hints,  the 
anecdotes,  tho  parodies  that  reveal  a character. 

Pater  had  a personality  of  the  sort  that  lends  itself  tu  anecdote 
and  legend.  Although,  | •crimp,  we  must  admit  that  he  hod  not 
imaginative  freedom  ami  lilwrality,  he  was  yet  so  different  from 
average  man  that  men  instinctively  sought  to  break  down  the  bar- 
riers. He  was  a man  who  demanded  and  who  partially,  at  any  rate, 
achieved  beauty  in  tho  daily  walk  of  life.  Like  his  own  Marius  h© 
too  had  acquired  the  art  "of  so  relieving  the  ideal  of  poetic  traits, 
the  elements  of  distinction,  in  our  every-day  life — of  so  exclusively 
living  in  them,  that  th©  unadorned  remainder  of  it,  the  mere  drift 
and  debris  of  our  days,  came  to  be  as  though  they  were  not.”  Such 
single-eyed  pursuit  of  beauty  was  in  itself  enough  to  threw  a nimbus 
amund  the  man,  to  txqiarate  him  from  the  average  whose  goal  I* 
bread  and  shelter,  or  worldly  goods  and  honors.  It  is  therefor©  a 
question  whether  or  not  we  are  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Henson 
for  exploding  our  belief  in  some  of  the  favorite  anecdotes  of  Pater 
and  for  carefully  moderating  others.  As  they  stood  they  were 
illuminating,  and  gave  an  almost  intimate  glimpse  into  that  reserved 
character  who  set  beauty  high  above  use,  and  art  above  patriotism. 
The  tale  of  his  failure  to  give  marks  to  certain  essays,  for  the  final 
grading  of  students,  and  his  reason  for  failure  to  meet  the  obligation, 
was  delightfully  characteristic  and  amusing,  and  it  is  almost  a pity 
to  explain  the  story  away.  As  it  used  to  be  told  a score  of  years  ago 
it  ran,  that  Pater,  being  one  of  a committee  to  pass  on  examination 
essays,  professed,  when  it  came  to  the  giving  of  an  account,  to  be 
wholly  unable  to  Nay  anything  at  all,  shaking  his  head  wearily  at 
reiterated  questions,  und  asseverating,  "No,  nothing  stnirk  me: 
nothing  struck  me  at  all;  all  tho  essays  were  very  much  alike.” 
Finally  his  colleagues  suggested  that  if  they  read  aloud  tho  names 
of  the  men  who  had  submitted  tho  essays  ho  might  lie  able  to  give 
some  opinion.  He  submitted,  finally  brightening  visibly  at  the  name 
"Sanctuary,”  and  saying,  with  soft  glee:  *' All,  yes,  I remember  him. 
Clive  him  a first.  I liked  hie  name  ao  much.”  The  talcs  of  his 
special  tolerance  toward  the  pranks  of  undergraduates,  too,  are 
■lelightful,  whether  apocryphal,  as  Mr.  Benson  says,  or  not.  Being 
consulted  upon  measures  to  ba  taken  against  students  who  persisted 
in  bonfires  in  tho  quail,  he  objected  that  on  the  oilier  hand  "they 
do  light  up  the  tower  of  St.  Mary's  beautifully.” 

There  is  another  tale  of  his  saying,  when  some  special  bit  of  rowdy- 


ism of  the  students  waa  reported  to  him,  that  they  remimlcd  him  of 
" playful  young  tigers  that  hud  just  been  fed  " ; and  once  be  cautioned 
the  college  dignitaries  Iral  their  disciplinary  measure*  should  trans- 
form wild  rune*  into  cabbages  in  rows.” 

'Ibis  tendency  to  regard  light  things  lightly,  and  to  observe  always 
the  patuting  beauty  upon  the  surface  of  things,  reminds  one  of  the 
title  of  an  essay  of  Leonardo's,  "On  tlie  Flight  of  Birds  and  Ollier 
Such  Matters.”  Indeed,  between  these  two  men  there  were  many 
points  of  temperamental  likeness.  Both  endeavored  under  varying 
forms  to  offer  the  real  in  terms  of  ideal  beauty.  Both  felt  with  a 
poignancy  verging  Upon  pain  that  in  the  swift  mutation  rid  led  life 
there  is  ever  an  instant  of  supreme  loveliness  to  be  culled  by  those 
whose  senses  are  disciplined,  whoso  spirit  is  prc|mrcri.  Both  culti- 
vated a certain  austerity  of  choice  in  life  which  should  make  them 
worthy  tlie  initiation  into  moments  of  supreme  enjoyment.  One 
can  ahniwt  completely  apply  to  1’atfh  that  Platonic  allegory  under 
which  Leonardo  describe*  himself  as  passing  liencath  overhanging 
clilfs  on  his  way  to  a great  cavern,  and  while  on  bended  knees  peering 
through  the  darkne**  he  was  overcome  by  desire  and  fear-  fear  of 
tho  menacing  darkness  of  the  cavern;  desire  to  ascertain  what 
wonders  might  lie  therein. 

Pater,  too,  might  have  joined  in  those  two  related  ejaculations  of 
Leonardo's:  ”1  wish  to  work  miracle*!"  and  the  pathetic  and 
isiwerful  reflection:  "Thou,  O Gcal,  scllrat  us  all  benefits  at  the  cost 
of  our  toil!  As  a ilay  well  spent  makes  sleep  seem  pleasant,  so  life 
well  spent  makes  death  seem  pleasant.” 

Both,  too,  are  alike  in  that  their  searching  ami  their  goal  were  far 
from  the  thronged  highway,  and  that  their  best  gift*  must  be  given 
by  way  of  the  elect  and  the  connoisseurs  to  the  thriving  populace  for 
whom  the  supreme  usefulness  of  beauty  Is  mi  far  mere  conjecture,  and 
who  know  beauty  only  os  ilegrailed  by  considerations  of  use. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

Phart.es  Ei.tot  Norton,  who  is  about  to  read  a paper  in  Cam- 
bridge at  the  hundredth-year  re  lei  nation  of  Longfellow,  lives  in  his 
paternal  mansion  among  th©  tree*  in  Cambridge.  The  place  is  called 
on  noto-fiaper  Shady  Hill;  liy  the  pcqailmv  of  Cambridge,  like 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  William  James,  and  tit  her  neighboraof  that  kind.it 
is  called  Norton’s  Woods.  Mr.  Norton  used  to  be  with  Longfellow, 
the  trailer  and  inspirer  of  tlie  Dante  Club,  or  class,  of  Cambridge — 
and  his  prose  translation  of  tlie  Divina  Conunetlia  vies  with  Long- 
fellow's poetical  translation,  which  even  an  umclmlariy  umlergntd- 
uate  can  read  with  pleasure.  Mr.  Norton  nuiy  Is1  called  old,  for 
lie  is  just  over  tlie  ac vent y-nine- year  line,  but  lie  does  not  look  it, 
and  lie  is  very  far  from  taking  the  port.  He  sit*  in  hi*  largr  library,  the 
books  in  which  are  to  go  to  Harvard  I'niversity  after  his  deatli,  and 
discourses  moat  entertainingly  on  hi*  own  subjects,  on  books,  on 
picture*,  on  his  old  friemia,  among  wlram  the  chief  were  Lowell, 
Iaikopkllow,  anti  Curtis,  and  upon  the  politics  of  to-day,  ineluditig 
Hie  administration  of  Theodore  Kooskvelt,  who  does  not  seem  to 
like  the  old  professor  as  he  deserves  to  Is;  liked.  In  hit  blue  coat, 
humanly  smoking,  ami  smiling  persuasively,  tlie  only  evidence  of  hi* 
age  is  his  own  insistence  upon  it,  for  lie  tells  you  that  lie  i*  too  okl 
to  rend  modern  literature.  He  was  once  professor  of  tlie  history  of 
art  at  Harvard,  and  lie  used  to  say  that  any  man  wlio  took  his  course 
was  worthy  of  a mark  of  sixty  for  tluit  single  reason,  and  why  not? 
for  even  those  who  took  the  course  for  a "snap”  learned  at  least 
how  a gentleman  talks  on  a gentleman"*  subject. 

Tlie  lawyers  have  a high  respect  for  Mr.  Taft  a*  a judge,  and  they 
tell  us  tluit  when  he  waa  on  the  bench  his  circuit  court  was  a*  good 
as  any  in  tlie  country — some  say  the  brat.  It  luia  always  born  hi* 
ambition  to  be  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  perhaps  chief  just  ire 
In  ordinary  case*  he  would  administer  tlie  law,  and  he  would  control 
hi*  court.  But  in  const itutimud  case*  he  would  "construe”  power 
into  tli©  Federal  government  in  a way  that  would  satisfy  tlie  most 
imaginative  centraliser.  He  wanti-d  «o  murh  to  remain  on  the 
bench,  and  to  go  higlier,  tliat  he  very  nearly  refused  to  go  to  tlie 
l’hilippinra,  because  to  be  Governor  he  waa  obliged  to  cease  to  be 
judge.  But,  a*  lie  said  himself,  McKinley  aroused  his  “mindonary 
spirit,”  and  ever  since  then  he  him  Isxm  in  politic*.  Wliroevfr  he 
want*  it,  lie  will  command  tlie  solid  Yale  vote,  and  there  arc  very  few 
people  who  come  in  contact  with  him  who  escape  his  engaging  ways 
of  frankness.  He  has  never  lost  his  ambition,  however,  to  be  the 
chief  judge  in  tlie  country,  and  he  lias  naturally  been  inclined  to 
doubt  his  availability.  He  has  been  obliged  to  take  a gloomy  view 
of  hi*  political  prospect*  to  meet  a perfectly  proper  domestic  pres.- are, 
for  ho  is  as  firmly  believed  in  at  homo  os  lie  is  sit  Yale,  and  that  is  a 
tribute  which  cannot  be  paid  to  most  hu-liaiids  who  have  (Killed  in 
a crew.  Apparently  he  did  lietter  after  his  war  on  Cox  of  Cincinnati, 
for  friends  in  Washington  ami  elsewhere  were  frequently  told  that  tlie 
domestic  opposition  to  Mr.  Taft's  succeeding  Justice  Harlan  or 
Chief- Jiutic  • Fi’LLKR  If  tlie  chance  came  had  Ist-n  withdrawn. 
And  yet  Mr.  Taft  would  run  for  President  with  tlie  full  consent  of  all 
who  are  near  and  dear  to  him,  as  with  hi*  own  concurrence,  if  the 
Republican  party  should  refuse  to  agree  with  him  a*  to  las  availability. 
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THE  NEW  BRITISH  AMBASSADOR 

By  CHARLES  JOHNSTON 


THE  new  British  AmboaRodor  comes  to  us  well  recommended. 
He  has  made  not  one  reputation,  but  half  a dozen  reputa- 
tion*. To  a singular  way  he  is  fitted  to  represent  the  British 
bln — for  lie  was  Iwm  in  Ireland  and  is  a strong  Home-Ruler: 
he  was  educated  in  Scotland,  and  has  for  yean  represented 
Aberdeen  in  Parliament  (the  constituency  which  makes  the  proud 
boast  that  it  has  not  one  illiterate  voter);  and,  thirdly,  he  was  called 
to  (he  bur  in  England,  has  represented  a London  constituency  in 
Parliament,  and  has  for  years  hold  one  of  the  most  distinguished  posts 
of  the  roost  venerable  English  university.  Mr,  Bryce,  thus  amply 
fitted  to  represent  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  may  further  be  sure  of 
n welcome  in  the  great  Republic  to  which  he  is  accredited.  Not  only 
has  he  written  one  of  the  best  books  ever  penned  on  (lie  life  uml  insti- 
tutions of  America,  but  he  is  sure  of  an  even  warmer  welcome  from 
the  fart  tliat  he  s|s-aks  throughout  that  great  work  in  terms  of  warm 
admiration  of  the  American  woman,  lie  is  solkl  with  both  sides. 
And  one  may  say  that  there  is  not  a section  in  the  community  on 
whose  welcome  James  Bryce  has  not  some  sjs-cud  claim.  There  is 
tin*  gnut  bulk  of  the  nation,  to  which  The  Anu-riran  Common* 
irtullh  recommends  him.  To  the  Irish  - Americans  he  corueM  as  a 
stanch  Home- Ruler,  who  never  for  a moment  wavensl  in  his  convic- 
tion*. To  the  Gerinan-Amcricans  lie  may  Proudly  boast  that  he  is 
an  alumnus  of  Heidelberg,  that  In*  is  a lifelong  student  of  German 
literature  and  history,  that,  in  his  first  political  campaign,  tie  luul 
the  honor, shared  by  few  British  members  of  Parliament,  of  addressing 
the  German  electors  of  East  London  in  their  own  Teutonic  tongue. 
To  the  French,  he  can  point  to  his  splendid  study  of  Charlemagne, 
in  the  Holy  Homan  Empire,  arul  say  tlud  few  historian*  luive  done 
more  ample  justice  to  the  great  reviver  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
Italians  should  welcome  him  as  a great  student  of  Italy,  from  the 
days  of  Julius  Caxir  up  to  the  present  day.  He  may  fraternize  with 
the  Swiss,  if  we  have  any  among  us,  on  line  high  ground  that,  forjrean, 
Is*  was  one  of  the  most  intrrpul  climbers  of  their  lovely  mountains, 
and  is  a former  President  of  the  Alpine  Club.  The  Hungarians  will 
remember,  with  a glow  of  satisfaction,  that  he  1ms  explored  many  of 
tlie  remote  corners  of  tlieir  beautiful  kingdom.  Tlie  Hlavs  know  of 
him  as  a traveller  in  Poland-  The  Russians  may  recall,  w ith  admir- 
ing envy,  tliat  he  has  the  honor  of  having  climbed  Mount  Ararat,  alone 
and  unguided,  while  the  down  Comacks  and  Kurds  who  made  the 
start  with  him  were  lolling  worn  out  on  the  lower  slop*-*  of  the  moun- 
tain. To  Scandinavians,  he  may  talk  of  his  exploration*  in  Iceland, 
where  la?  trial  in  the  footstep*  of  the  daring  Vikings  of  old.  and  his 
claim  to  have  proceeded  thence  to  America  is  liettcr  authcnlirated 
tlian  that  of  Leif  tlie  Lucky  or  Erie  tlie  Red.  Tims  holding  a claim 
on  so  many  sections  of  our  community,  Mr.  Bryce  may  still  outstrip 
this  record*,  and  point  to  the  fact,  which  should  endear  him  to  twelve 
millions  of  our  citizens  not  included  in  any  of  tlie  above  categoric*, 
that  he  has  written  a splendid  work  on  Africa.  When  one  think* 
over  the  long  list  of  this  great  man'*  achievements,  of  which  we  have 
mentioned  only  tlie  fringe,  one  is  reluctant  to  believe  that  a single 
mortal  achieved  it  idl  unaided,  and  within  tlie  Biblical  limit  of  three- 
score years  and  ten. 

James  Bryn-  was  Ixirri  in  Hdfast.  on  May  10,  lStK,  and  lie  may 
sliare  with  Lord  Kelvin  the  honor  of  being  the  most  di*tingui*hiri  son 
of  the  northern  capital  of  Ireland.  But  unlike  laird  Kelvin,  Mr. 
Bryce  has  for  a quarter  of  a century  been  a convinced  Irish  Hoiim- 
RuVr.  and  this  may  remind  us  of  the  fact  that,  during  the  last  hun- 
dred ami  fifty  years,  some  of  tlie  strongest  and  must  anient  Irish 
Nationalists  luive  been  sons  of  Conservative  Ulster. 

Mr.  Bryce  went  from  Belfast  to  Glasgow  University,  and  tint**  he 
gave  evidence  of  pomeuMiig  a ran1  degree  of  moral  a*  well  as  physical 
energy.  Whatever  subject  lie  touched,  l«-  made  himself  master  of. 
Nay,  more,  he  illumined  every  subject  with  new  intellectual  liglit. 
Hi*  originality  of  view  was  a*  notable  us  Ills  accuracy  of  research. 
It  became  evident  that  such  exceptional  |*«wer»  merited  the  highest 
training  the  nation  could  offer,  ami  we  presently  find  James  Bryce 
at  Oxford,  gaining  a name  for  thoroughm**  and  brilliancy  of  presen- 
tation. He  wrote  the  Arnold  Prize  Bw»y  in  1864,  being  then  twenty- 
six  years  of  age,  and  this  essay  was  so  highly  praised  tliat  he  made  it 
the  nucleus  of  a book,  tin*  if ist«nj  »/  the  Homan  Empire.  Freeman 
siwl  of  it  that  it  raized  its  author  at  once  to  tlie  rank  of  a great 
historian. 

After  graduating  at  Oxford,  in  1862,  James  Bryre  went  to  Germany, 
and  studied  at  Heidelberg.  wishing  to  perfect  himself  in  German, 
which  lie  had  already  atnuied  pretty  thoroughly.  We  next  find  him 
in  London,  studying  law.  (.'alkd  to  the  liar  in  18117,  he  practised  for 
some  years  in  tlie  London  law  Courts,  and  sufficiently  distinguished 
himself  to  be  called  to  Oxford,  as  Regius  Professor  of  Law,  in  1S70, 
a jxisition  which  he  held  until  18HO.  All  through  his  works,  one  finds 
strong  legal  insight;  indetd  it  has  lieen  said  of  him  that  in  hia  histo- 
ries lie  is  a jurist  rather  than  a historian,  ami  readers  whose  mimLs 
are  not  ant  at  kren  ami  exhaustive  analysis  may  think  tluit  some- 
thing of  eloquence  and  interest  is,  jierhapa,  sacrificed  to  thoroughness 
and  accuracy.  It  is  to  this  keen  legal  insight,  this  strong  sense  of 
actuality,  however,  Unit  Bryce  owes  his  great  reputation  as  a writer 
on  historical  subject*.  And  it  is  a singular  proof  of  the  power  of  his 


mind,  tin-  abundance  of  his  moral  ami  intellectual  force,  that  his  two 
chief  work*  are  equally  excellent,  though  dealing  with  themes  so  di- 
verse a*  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the  American  Commonwealth. 

No  man  was  ever  loss  of  a dry-as-dimt  annalist,  a mere  Herculanean 
raker,  than  thin  distinguished  son  of  Erin.  On  the  contrary,  he 
might  establish  a first-class  reputation  on  his  record  as  an  explorer 
and  traveller  had  he  never  written  a page  of  history.  So  much  of  his 
descriptive  work  is  fascinating  and  vivid,  that  it  Is  difficult  to  make 
a cl  mice;  he  is  a*  ehanning  when  he  describes  the  lava-fields  of  Ice- 
land a*  wlsu  he  paints  the  dry  wildness  of  tlie  veldt;  he  writes  as 
delightfully  of  tlie  Danube  Valley  and  the  Carpathians  as  he  docs  of 
Oregon  or  Boston.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  Uie  gem  of  all  his  dc- 
aeriptive  writing,  ami  the  crown  of  his  exploration,  waa  that  solitary 
ascent  of  Muunt  Ararat , where,  pushing  through  the  cloud*  and  up 
the  lava  slopes,  ho  at  bat  stood  on  the  white  summit,  manfully 
tightening  the  Spanish  scarf  around  hi*  waist,  and  gazing  down  at 
the  vast  valley  of  tlie  A raxes  below  him  and  the  unnatural  green  sky 
overhead.  Yet,  perhaps,  IiLh  nationality  would  lead  Mr.  Bryn*  to 
protest  that  that  w a very  good  color  for  (Is*  sky.  It  is  delightful  to 
find  this  world-famed  historian  bringing  down  from  Ararat  what  lie 
arnetts,  with  humorous  scrimwimi.  to  lie  a genuine  relic  of  Noah's 
Ark. 

Thus  did  James  Bryce  make  two  reputations.  Returning  to  Lon- 
don, be  published  the  account  of  the  Ararat  ascent  in  1877,  and 
straightway  prepared  to  make  a third  reputation  in  a totally  new 
field.  The  gnat  duel  between  Parnell  and  GliuLstonc  was  in  full 
progress  when  Janes  Bryce  stood  for  Parliament  in  1X80,  choosing 
a*  hi*  constituency  tin*  Ixmdon  liorougli  of  Tower  Hamlets.  He  waa 
at  this  time  forty-two  years  old,  and  immediately  after  his  election 
Is*  became  a marked  figure  in  the  House  of  Commous,  and  one  of 
Gladstone’s  strongest  and  most  influential  supporter*.  In  one  of  hi* 
best  » sways,  “How  We  Became  Home- Rulers,”  Mr.  Bryre  lias  «le- 
scribed  with  masterly  rloqueiice  that  great  <iocb  of  struggle  between 
the  two  nut  ions,  when  England  at  last  woke  up  to  tin?  fact  that  Ire- 
land was  in  earnest.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that  1m*  deter- 
mined to  explore  Ireland  for  himself,  uml  tluit  he  went  um«s  (he  Irish 
Hen  in  December,  18X0,  and  studied  the  working  of  the  Land  League 
at  first  hand,  under  tlie  guidance,  in  port,  of  Michael  Dnvitt.  And 
there  are  few  better  written  chapter*  in  modem  history  than  Bryce’s 
account  of  tlie  session*  which  bridged  tlie  period  from  the  election  of 
1880  to  the  day*  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1885.  hi  1882  he  and  some 
of  hi*  more  daring  I.iliend  colleagues  were  already  becoming  convert* 
to  the  principle  of  Home  Rule.  " It  may  be  a bold  experiment,”  they 
said  to  one  another  in  tlie  lobbies,  “there  are  serious  difficulties  in  tlie 
way,  though  the  ease  for  it  is  stronger  than  we  thought  two  years  ago. 
But  if  tlie  Irishmen  prniiat  a*  they  are  doing  now,  they  will  get  it. 
It  i*  only  a question  of  their  tenacity.”  And  there  is  fane  humor  in 
his  description  of  the  “unblushing  change  of  front”  of  the  fonserva- 
tivi-s.  from  I/ml  Salisbury  uml  Sir.  Balfour  down,  when,  after  the 
failure  of  the  first  Home  Rule  Bill  luul  put  the  Tories  in  office,  they 
adopted  the  chief  measure*  of  the  Lihcral  policy.  Balfour  bringing 
in  a Izuid  Bill  more  sweeping  than  (>Uu  Is  toners,  ami  Salisbury  talking 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Dual  M anarchy  as  a probable  model  on 
which  might  lie  established  the  relations  of  England  and  Irebml. 

But  we  must  turn  from  this  fascinating  and  still  un concluded 
chapter  of  iniMlcm  history  to  other  sides  of  this  many-sided  man’s 
ac  tivity.  In  Parliament,  ne  made  a great  name  not  only  a*  a stanch 
advocate  of  justice  for  Ireland,  but  also  as  Parliamentary  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  Foreign  Secretary  being  in  the  Upper 
House,  the  brunt  of  all  discusaion  of  Britain’s  foreign  relation*  fell 
on  Mr.  Bryce.  And  in  all  ra-s*  he  row  to  the  occasion;  hi*  knowl- 
edge of  French  and  Gennan  ami  Italian,  of  tlie  history  and  law  of  tlie 
chief  European  nations,  made  him  one  of  the  ablest  minister*  who 
ever  filled  that  post.  One  is  tempted  to  compare  Janie*  Bryce  with 
that  other  great  Irishman,  Edmund  Burke,  who,  like  him,  made  a 
high  reputation  for  writings  concerned  with  both  Euru|«e  and  Amer- 
ica; who.  like  him,  allowed  how  history  ran  lie  illumimd  by  philos- 
ophy. But  there  i»  one  mark  is  I contrast ; tlie  treatment  of  the  two 
men  by  tlie  House  of  Commons.  Burke  is  rightly  esteemed  by 
iwstcrity,  hut  his  contemporaries  never  understood  him.  When  lie 
rose  to  speak  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  the  member*  poured  forth 
into  the  lobbies,  so  that  the  silwr-tongucd  orator,  rival  of  Demos- 
thenes and  Cicero,  came  to  be  railed  “the  dinner-bell  of  the  House  of 
Commons.”  With  Bryn*  it  was  exactly  the  o|»pu*itt*.  When  it  was 
announced  through  the  lobbies  that  Bryce  wii*  speaking,  instantly 
every  member,  of  whatever  party,  was  up  and  alert,  hurrying  back 
to  his  scat;  and  all  listened  with  equal  ilefere-nee,  not  so  much  to  his 
eloquence,  though  that  was  great,  :is  to  hi*  practical  wisdom,  his  keen 
intellectual  force.  This  was  true  during  < ihulstone’s  last  ministry, 
when  Bryce  had  a seat  in  (lie  cabinet  ji*  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster;  it  waa  not  Iras  true  during  tin-  Salisbury  anil  Bauour 
miliistries,  when  he  strongly  attacked  the  Smith -African  jiolicy  of 
JitKeph  CliamlH-rlaiti.  Finally,  when  the  l.ils-ral*  returned  to  power, 
this  ronvuiml  Home-Ruler  wa*  given  the  task  of  making  terms  with 
Ireland,  and  the  one  regret  which  arco»i|wnies  hi*  coming  to  Wash- 
ington is  that  he  luw  left,  tliat.  vital  task  incomplete. 
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HOW  THE  AMERICAN  IS  CHANGING 
HIS  OCCUPATION 

By  F.  W.  HEWES 


HAI>  there  ls*en  no  change  in  proportional  employment  since 
1870  we  would  have  three  and  a half  million  more  farmer* 
than  we  have  to-day.  On  tlie  other  hand,  we  would  have 
eight  hundred  thousand  lww  manufacturers,  two  million 
less  iHTsotw  in  trade  and  transjiortation,  and  a half  million 
fewer  in  profession^  work. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  deserted  farms  of  New  Ktigiund. 
and  the  flooring  of  farm  lads  from  everywhere  to  the  cities,  to  engage 
in  other  occupations  than  that  of  their  lathers. 

Reliable  history  sayB  that  shortly  Indore  the  Re voluf ionary  War 
ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  our  people  were  formers.  One  hundred 
years' later  (census  of  1870)  lets  than  forty-eight  tier  cent.  (47.4%) 
were  engaged  in  agriculture.  At  that  rate,  another  seventy  years 
would  dose  out  the  industry  altogether,  but  it  is  not  going  on  at  that 
rate  now,  ami  what  is  more,  it  is  not  going  forward  nearly  as  fast  as 
twenty  years  ago. 

The  up|)cr  line  of  the  diagram  of  Relative  Proportions  tells  the  story 
since  1870,  anti  it  looks  very  much  os  though  the  next  census  may 
show  a comparative  halt  in  trie  change  from  farm  to  city  occupations, 
for  the  last  ten  years  shows  very  little  loss.  Doe*  it  indicate  a re- 
verent! swing  of  tlie  pendulum? 

To  rightly  understand  the  situation,  we  must  look  at  the  actual 
number  of  farmers,  as  well  as  at  the  percentage*,  for,  in  spite  of  the 
decreased  percentage*,  tlie  farm  workers  haw  incretwod  in  numliers 
from  nearly. six  million  (5 .022 ,471)  in  1870,  to  over  ten  million 
(10,381, 763)  in  1900.  Nor  does  that  tell  tlie  whole  of  (tint  side  of  the 
story,  for  those  thirty  years  represent  a period  of  tlie  most  remarkable 
advance  in  the  Us-  and  efficiency  of  farm  machinery  ever  known. 
Tlwrefore  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  a million  farmers  to-day  are 
quite  the  equivalent 
of  two  million,  thirty 
years  ago,  in  tlie  plant- 
ing and  harvesting  of 
food  croji*,  and  those 
an*  important  items  in 
agriculture.  At  any 
rate,  our  farmers  are 
supplying  tls.*  nation 
(that  is  now  aitmwt 
twice  as  larger  as  thirty 
years  ago)  more  gener- 
ously Hum  ever  before, 
and  in  addition  they 
are  sending  away  more 
than  twice  as  much  to 
supply  other  nations 
a»  they  were  sending 
thirty  year*  ago. 

While  the  supply  of 
food  and  of  clothing 
fibres  is  important, 
that  of  brain  and 
brawn  is  more  no.  The 
reduced  projection  of 
farmers  has  not  re- 
duced the  relative  sup- 
plv  of  material  prod- 
ucts, but,  rather,  that 
relative  supply  has 
bmi  increased.  Has 
it  reduced  the  rural 
stqiply  of  brain  ami 
brawn  that  is  the  real 
fundamental  of  nation- 
al endurance? 

It  is  now,  ami  ever 
lias  been,  from  the 
farms  that  have  come, 

by  large  odd*,  tlie 
major  supply  of  our 
captains  of  govern- 
ment, captains  of 
manufacture,  captains 
of  trade,  captains  of 
transportation.  and 
captains  of  intellect  in 
all  our  great  activities. 

From  colonial  farms 
and  cabin*  sprang 
biteh  leaders  as  Adams, 

Otis,  aiul  Patrick 
Henry.  From  farmer 
stock  all  of  our  earlier 
and  many  of  our  later 
Prenhlv'iita  were  drawn. 


The  training  and  influence*  of  nature  incident  to  farm  life  are  of 
vast  im|M)rtancc  in  the  dcvelojmient  of  American  boyhood.  The 
early  rising,  the  steady  training  of  iimscle,  iieurl , and  lungB  that  comes 
of  axe  and  plow  and  harvest  time,  of  breaking  colt*  and  driving 
flocks  uiui  gathering  fruits,  of  hunting  days  ami  fishing  days  and 
wrestling  bouts,  together  with  tlie  plain  yet  savory  food*  such  as 
alxiund  in  most  American  farm  home*,  build  a )>liystnil  foundation 
fit  to  stand  the  furious  strains  tluit  come  to  tlw  captains  of  the  nation 
in  winning  their  marvellous,  tmccetauvn  victories. 

The  sweep  of  the  winds,  the  aun#>  of  tlie  birds,  the  beauty  and 
fragrance  of  tlie  wild  flowers,  the  glory  of  sunrise  ami  of  suriMCt.  the 
very  silence  of  tlie  open  limitlesn  country,  build  into  the  life  of  ex- 
panding childliood  and  of  opening  manhood  a touch  of  reverence 
and  of  generosity  to  which  the  artificial  environment  of  town  liJo 
Li  a compulsory  stranger. 

'Hie  brood  view  of  field  and  of  forest,  of  plain  anil  of  mountain,  tlie 
great  stretches  of  cultivated  areas,  the  long  country  roads,  going 
on  and  (Mi  forever,  the  ceiiM-lcw  flow  of  springs  and  streams,  tlie  quiet, 
constant  growth  of  crops,  the  direct  and  unconventional  argument 
of  plaiti-siicnking  neighbors,  build  into  men’s  live*  a breadth  of  vies*, 
a sense  of  corrrllation,  and  a steadying  |«ower  tluit  can  come  from  no 
other  source. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  rural  schools  are  better  now  than  ever 
before,  the  rural  homes  have  more  liooks  and  newspapers,  and  at 
many  a fanner’s  fireside  the  multi-educating  telephone  » adding  its 
insistent  training  power  to  mental  development,  and  wo  are  justified 
in  judging  that  tlie  intellectual  pntcnlinhtk's  of  tlie  rural  force*  an* 
quite  as  much  increased  as  those  of  the  material  side.  Therefore  we 
are  further  justified  in  concluding  that  the  sources  of  efficient  leader- 
ship are  not  decreased 
by  the  relative  shrink- 
age in  agricultural  cm- 
payment. 

So  much  for  the 
change  in  agricultural 
occupation — a loss  of 
nearly  t welve  per  cent 
in  thirty  years  in  rel- 
ative number*,  a gain 
of  seventy -five  per 
cent,  in  ntwolute  num- 
ber*. and  a probable 
gain  of  lot)  % in  ab- 
solute efficiency,  both 
material  and  intellec- 
tual. 

What  about  that 
twelve  - per  - cent . rela- 
tive loss  of  numbers? 
Where  have  those 
three  and  a half  mil- 
lion farm  lads  found 
their  industrial  Immr* 
in  the  great  families 
of  nutional  occupa- 
tion*? There  are  four 
other  chief  groups  of 
’'persons  employed  in 
gainful  occujmtmna.  ” 
of  these,  manufac- 
ture leads,  us  is  shown 
by  the  second  line  of 
the  diagram  of  Rela- 
tive Pn>|Hjrtious.  That 
lim*  records  a relative 
net  gain  of  nearly 
three  per  cent,  in  the 
thirty  years  (21.6  % 
in  1870  and  24.4  % in 
1900).  More  than  t hreo 
per  cent,  from  1880 
to  1800.  Since  tluit 
date  a small  relative 
loss.  Si  small  a gain  in 
the  thirty  years  will 
doubtless  be  a disnp- 
point  merit  to  many 
readers  who  during  t he 
past  twenty  years  liavc 
read  of  tlie  wonderful 
stride*  made  by  manu- 
facture in  the  1 'nited 
State*.  We  must  there- 
fore look  at  tlie  ali- 
sulute  a*  well  a*  tlie 
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relative  side  of  the 
subject,  os  we  did  of 
agriculture.  This 

shows  a little  over 
seven  million  persons 
(7,085,902)  in  1900,  as 
against  about  three 
million  (2,707,421)  en- 
gaged in  manufacture 
ami  mechanical  em- 
ployments. in  1870, 
and  a product  increas- 
ed from  a little  over 
four  billion  dollars 
to  thirteen  billions. 

Again,  there  is  no 
escaping  the  fact  that 
improvements  in  ma- 
chinery have  more 
than  made  up  for  the 
relatively  small  gain 
in  proportion  of  total 
wage  - earners.  How- 
ever, this  surprisingly 
small  net  gain  of 
persons  accounts  for 
about  one-fourth  of 
the  boys  that  have  left 
the  farms  since  1870. 

The  next  smaller 

rwip  of  wage-winners 
Domestic  ami  Per- 
sonal Service")  shows 
so  little  change  in  the 
thirty  wars  as  to  make 
it  evident  that  very 
few  of  the  fanner  boys 
have  chosen  employment  in  that  group.  It  may,  therefore,  be  neglect- 
ed in  this  consideration. 

The  next  smaller  industrial  group  ("Trade  and  Transportation  ") 
shown  the  greatest  gain  of  all.  Much  over  half,  nearly  two-thirds, 
of  the  missing  farm  tads  have  chosen  employment  in  the  enormously 
developing  mercantile  and  transportation  industries  centring  in  the 
chief  cities  and  branching  out  into  the  smaller  towns  and  hamlets 
of  every  part  of  our  great  domain. 

The  professional  workers,  although  comprising  tlw  smallest  group, 
have  attracted  practically  all  of  the  rest  of  the  missing  farm  boys. 
About  one-sixth  of  them  have  entered  " Professional  Service";  that 
group  that  includes  literary  workers,  lawyers,  physicians,  teacher*, 
clergymen,  legislators,  and  utlicrs  who  contribute  directly  to  the 


potentiality  of  the 
civil  bung  forces  of  the 
tuition. 

To  allow  the  abso- 
lute increase  of  work- 
ers in  each  group  of 
industries,  and  to  com- 
pare those  advances, 
u second  diagram 
(*‘C  ornpar&tive 
Growth")  is  printed. 
Two  striking  facts 
appear.  1.  Agriculture 
drops  below  the  posi- 
tion of  total  popula- 
tion, thus  again  in- 
dicating its  relative 
loss.  2.  The  two  gruujw 
haring  the  lesser  num- 
bers of  workers  have 
each  gained  almost 
three  hundred  per  cent, 
in  the  thirty  years. 

Now  to  recapitu- 
late: From  1870  to 

1900  agriculture  lias 
made  a net  propor- 
tional lass  of  nearly 
twelve  per  cent,  as 
among  all  "persons 
engaged  in  gainful  oc- 
cupations." Tluit  is, 
if  the  same  proportion 
of  all  income  winners 
were  now  (1900)  farm- 
ers. as  in  1870,  there 
would  lie  nearly  three 
and  a half  million  (3.401.000)  more  farmers  than  there  are.  Of 
these  absconding  farm  lads,  over  three-fourths  of  a million  fSt l ,000) 
an*  in  tnanufacture.  Almost  exactly  two  million  (2,006,000)  an?  in 
trade  am l transportation,  and  a little  over  a half  million  (523,000), 
in  professional  service. 

In  spite  of  the  relative  loss  of  numbers,  the  potentiality  of  the 
agricultural  element  has  rather  gained  than  kwt  in  botli  physical  and 
mental  force.  Quite  as  evident  is  tlie  potential  gain  over  gain  in 
numbere,  in  manufacture,  in  track?  and  trans|M)rtation,  and  in  tlw 
professions;  for  the  gain  in  the  number  of  workers,  large*  as  it  is, 
cannot  account  for  the  remarkable  output  of  results  tluit  have  con- 
tributed so  mightily  to  the  eminent  position  now  held  by  thia  nation 
among  the  world  powers. 


ADDING  TO 


THE  TERRORS  OF  WAR 


By  J.  E.  JENKS 


THIS  government  expends  a very  small  sum  each  year  for 
tenting  tlte  new  devices  of  a (laesibk*  military  value.  A 
twmiunent  board  of  army  officers,  known  ss  tie*  Board  of 
Ordnance  anil  Fortification,  is  supposed  to  have  the  duty  of 
encouraging  inventors  and  assisting  in  tlie  development  of 
their  inventions.  Congress  has  appropriated  very  little  for  any  such 
punxjse.  and  last  year  only  15000  was  expended  by  the  board,  which, 
with  its  accumulated  allotments  of  previous  years,  has  now  on  hand 
more  tluin  9100,000.  Comparatively  few  experiment*  are  made,  and 
tlie  vast  number  of  suggestions  are  ap(Mire»t)y  shelved  without  much 
more  attention  than  polite  acknowledgment  to  the  authors. 

llu?  Board  has  refrained  from  pursuing  the  question  of  aerial  navi- 
gation since  its  exjwrience  with  Prof.  Langley  of  tlie  Smithsonian 
Institution,  whose  death  was  undoubtedly  hastened  by  the  public 
ridicule?  heaped  upon  the  scientist  during  his  laudable  efforts  to 
develop  a flying-machine.  Prof.  Langley  operated  under  the  auspices 
of  tin*  Army  Hoard,  the  members  of  which  later  appeared  to  regret 
tin-  encouragement  and  aid  they  luul  given  him,  added  to  which  were 
the  much  misapplied  ignorant  newspaper  humor,  and  tin*  unjust  Con- 
gressional criticism  of  Langley  and  the  War  Department  for  their 
joint  attempt  to  solve  the  problem.  Prof.  Langley,  in  the  course  of 
his  experiments.  invented  an  engine  which  was  a marvel,  ami  which 
is  an  important  and  enduring  contribution  to  the  science  of  aeronau- 
tic*. But  since  that  time  tne  Army  Board  has  fought  shy  of  the 
flying  inurhitie,  and  to-day  refuse*  to  go  on  record  as  even  remotely 
specifying  the  qualities  such  mechanism  shall  possess  in  Its  cxixti- 
mental  stage  to  entitle  it  to  the  official  consideration  of  the  authori- 
tics. 

While  this  attitude  of  the  Army  Board  has  discouraged  the  flying- 
machine  inventor,  it  lias  not  diminished  in  the  least  tlie  amount  of 
origitud  ideas  which  are  submitted  to  tlie  military  experts  for  their 
consideration.  Nearly  all  of  these  ideas)  are  intended  to  add  to  tlie 


efficacy  of  the  implements  of  battle  and  increase  tlie  terror  of  war. 
Perhaps  an  exception  should  bo  made  in  favor  of  an  ear-protector, 
the  invention  of  a New  York  man.  adapted  for  use  by  those  who  are 
on  duty  in  tlie  turrets  of  luilth-shipa  and  those  who  are  stationed  at 
tlie  coast  fortifications.  Ordinarily,  tlie  blast  of  a big  gun  has  an 
effect  upon  the  drum  of  tlie  ear;  it  is  at  liest  unpleasant,  and  sometimes 
it  proves  disastrous,  as  in  the  instances  of  men  who  have  lost  their 
hearing.  Tlw  ear-protector  is  a little  celluloid  bulb  so  pierced  that  it 
nuiy  be  place- 1 in  the  ear  and  protected  from  the  noise  and  shock 
while  not  interfering  with  the  licaring,  an  advantage,  of  course,  over 
tin*  crude  method  of  stuffing  the  ears  with  cotton  so  that  nothing  can 
be  heard,  and  when  orders  can  only  be  appreciated  by  pantomime. 

Some  of  the  other  invent  ions  which  have  not  been  favorably  re- 
ceived may  be  regarded  as  having  a tendency  to  encourage  peace,  since 
they  would  introduce  into  warfare  factors  of  devastation  which  would 
by  their  diabolical  results  promote  iiitmintionid  disarmamciit.  Of 
this  claw  must  lie  considered  those  Is  mill-dropping  devices  which,  if 
successful,  would  destroy  whole  tmiiw;  the  itifliuiiinable  projectile, 
capable  of  burning  up  a camp;  tlie  nitroglycerin  missile;  a scheme 
for  pouring  burning  sulphur  into  trenches,  and  kindred  methods  of 
wholesale  eradication  and  obliteration.  There  is,  too.  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  ormoml  mrs,  including  llie  highly  protected  motor  which 
shall  |>cnctrutc  the  enemy’s  lines  ami  afford  its  stii-l-sliieklid  occu- 
pants a chance  to  pirk  off  the  opposing  marksmen  and  incidentally 
strew  high  explosives  along  a death-dealing  route.  One  of  throe 
hurtling  «*nre  makes  tlie  fumed  Juggernaut  k*>k  lik«*  a toy  from  the 
nursery.  One  of  the  conditions  which  seems  to  lie  fully  met  by 
incipient  invention  is  tlie  use  of  smoke  for  various  purpose*.  including 
that  of  a shield  which  will  j>eniiit  approach  U|»n  an  enemy  witlmut 
his  disco  very  of  the  advance. 

Tlie  country  ths-s  not  laek  yet,  with  all  tlie  cry  for  universal  jieace, 
the  means  of  increasing  t lie  ravages  of  war. 
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The  Expulsion  of  Gudina!  Richard,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  from  the  Arc  hie  pi  sc  opal  Palace 
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A Crowd  of  Catholic  Sympathizers  attempting  to  detach  the  Horses  from  the  Coach  bearing  the  Archbishop  away  from  his  Palace 


THE  WORKINGS  OF  THE  SEPARATION  ACT  IN  FRANCE 

THE  OPERATION  OP  THE  SEPARATION  ACT  IN  FRANCK  COKTIK1I KM  To  Kol.D  PUBLIC  ATTENTION.  ALTHUIUH  THE  VIOLENT  MEMO  NITRATIONS 
THAT  WEUE  ANTICIPATED  HAVE  THI  S PAR  BEEN  AVOIDED,  THE  ENFORCEMENT  OP  THE  LAW  HAH  BEEN  ATTENDED  WITH  VEHEMENT  I'KoTEST 
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The  Ice-battered  "Roosevelt”  as  she  lay  In  the  North  River 
after  her  Return  to  New  York,  showing  Damage  forward 


Two  of  the  faithful  Eskimo  Dogs  which  were  Peary’s 
Reliance  in  his  memorable  Journey 


Two  of  the  Crew  who  accompanied  Peary, — Boatswain  John  Murphy  and  Second-engineer  M.  J.  Malone 


PEARY’S  SAFE  RETURN  FROM  HIS  RECORD-BREAKING  DASH 
FOR  THE  POLE 

MY  PLANTING  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG  IN  THE  ICE  AT  ElOHTY -SEVEN  DEGREES  SIX  MINUTES  NORTH  LATITI  PE.  COMMANDER  I'EAHY  ATTAINED 

the  must  northerly  point  ever  reached  by  man.  he  wav  then  within  200  miles  or  the  pole,  the  duke  of  the  abkuzzi 
REACHED  EIGHTY -tUX  DEGREES  THIRTY-THREE  MINUTES  IN  1900,  AND  NANSEN  ElUHTY-fllX  DEGREES  FOURTEEN  MINUTES  IN  1890 
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TWO  SHAHS  OF  PERSIA 

By  FRANK  MARSHALL  WHITE 


ALTHOUGH  the  shahs  of  Persia  have  made  groat  advance*  in 
civilization  since  Futteh-Ali  sent  an  envoy  to  cement  friemily 
n-l.it  ions  with  Europe,  in  1819,  and  the  contrast  afforded 
* b-tween  father  and  eon  by  the  visit*  of  Namr-ed-Din  and 
Mir*affar-cd-l>in  to  London  amt  Paris,  within  the  lust  twenty 
pars  marked  a long  step  in  evolution,  there  was  still  something  to  be 
learned  in  the  entourage  of  the  king  of  kings,  ns  to  the  Occidental 
point  of  view,  when  he  was  on  his  travels  abroad  iluring  the  present 
century. 

In  1819,  Mina  About  Hassan  Khan  made  hU  first  visit  on  behalf 
of  Futteh-Ali,  proceeding  to  Paris  in  state  with  a letter  to  LouU 
XVIII.  In  order  that 
there  might  be  no 
doubt  in  Europe  as  to 
the  standing  of  tin* 

Persian  monarch, 


Minn  was  ordered  to 
stipulate'  that  the  ruler 
of  France  receive  the 
message  standing,  and 
that  at  any  subsequent 
meeting  the  Shah's 
envoy  sit  licsidc  the 
King,  or  else  in  front 
of  him.  As  Louis' 
feet  and  lop  were  so 
swollen  with  gout  that 
ho  was  unable  to  stand 
at  all,  and  as  Mina 
was  bound  to  carry 
out  his  instructions  to 
the  letter  on  pain  of 
having  his  head  nit 
off  on  his  return  to 
Persia,  Putteh  - Ali's 
negotiations  got  no 
further  than  tne  first 
stage,  since  the  Frrnrh 
court  had  no  desire 
to  be  accessory  to  the 
envoy’s  decapitation 
and  'decided  that  the 
simplest  way  to  avoid 
complications  was  to 
dispense  with  the  in- 
terview. 

When  Naasr-ed-Din 
made  his  third  visit  to 
Europe,  in  1889,  he 
was  accompanied  by 
an  impish  small  boy 
named  Asia,  who  add- 
ed considerably  to  tho 
gnyety  of  those  nations 
his  master  visited 
that  year.  It  was  said 
that  an  eminent  Per- 
sian astrologer  had 
warned  tho  Shah  that 
his  life  would  lie  co- 
terminous with  that  of 
the  boy.  and  hence  the 
monarch  took  great 
precautions  ns  to  the 
ollier's  welfare. 

The  pranks  Aria 
played  upon  Amin-os- 
Snltan,  the  grand 
visier,  were  a source  of 
perennial  delight  to 
the  ruler  of  Persia,  his 
suite,  and  other  ob- 
servers of  various  na- 
tionalities. The  Shall  insisted  on  having  the  boy  at  his  side  on  nil 
occasions,  and  the  only  time  lie  was  ever  successfully  squelched  during 
the  tour  of  Euru|<r  was  at  the  gala  performance  ut  the  Paris  Opera, 
when  Mudamc  I'aniot  forcibly  and  js-rsonnlly  ejected  him  from  the 
royal  box,  and  kept  him  out.  The  monareh  was  uneasy,  however, 
during  the  entire  |*crfontiuiire. 

Am  was  protected  by  the  Shah  in  any  of  the  tricks  he  perjtcf rated 
tl|KKi  the  \ i/.ier.  The  imp  was  pariieulnrly  fond  of  jerking  that, 
august  |»rmituige’s  chair  from  under  him  on  state  occasions;  lie  fre- 
quently managed  to  put  a nu|ierfluous  amount  of  Cayenne  |>cp|>cr  into 
Amin's  food,  and  caused  him  to  choke  and  leave  the  table  at  state 
banquets;  ami  during  tho  royal  visit  to  Fontainebleau  he  turned  a 
hose  attached  to  the  fountain  rr.  the  great  man.  who  had  chanced  to 
lie  standing  apart  from  the  others.  There  were  only  a few  of  his 
misdemeanor*.  They  were  recounted  at  length  in  the  newspaper*, 


and  the  vizier’s  life  was  made  wretched  from  the  time  the  expedition 
left  Teheran  until  its  return. 

Amin-es-Sultan  accompanied  Mirzaffnr  to  Paris  in  19011,  as  he  had 
Xassr  eleven  years  before,  but  Axiz  was  not  in  tho  entourage  this 
time.  To  those  who  remembered  his  pranks  and  imiuired  ntmiit 
him,  however,  tho  visier  showed  a bracelet  he  wore  on  hi;  arm,  made 
* wit  of  the  boy’s  teeth.  The  astrologer's  prediction  had  born  verifies!. 
The  lives  of  Axis  and  the  Shah  bad  been  nearly  coterminous,  for 
Amin  had  uvengrd  himself  upon  his  tormentor  as  soon  as  his  pro- 
tector bad  passed  away. 

Ill  1901*.  on  the  occasion  of  Mirznffar'*  second  visit  to  Paris,  a 
Frenrh  journalist  in- 
quired of  a dragoman 
in  the  Persian  suite 
about  a particularly 
intelligent  young  phy- 
sician who  had  boon 
in  the  entourage  of 
1900.  "lie  is  dead," 
the  other  told  him. 

•'Indeed!''  said  tlie 
journalist.  "Why,  lie 
was  a very  young 
man." 

“Ilia death  was  sud- 
den," responded  the 
dragoman.  "He  was 
not  sympathetic  to 
tlie  grand  vizier." 

Minsaffar'a  visits  to 
tlso  European  capitals 
left  a better  impres- 
sion than  those  of  his 
father,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  tlmt  Noser’s  bar- 
baric display  of  jewels 
ami  the  Oriental  cus- 
toms that  Ik*  refused 
to  modify  to  suit  more 
cultivat'd  tastes,  lent 
him  a certain  mystery 
in  tins  even  o)  the 
vulgar.  K.w's  reli- 
gioua  principles  im- 
posed very  dirty  luibits 
upon  himself  and  tlie 
memlwn*  of  his  suite, 
ami  his  visits  were 
looked  forward  to  with 
positive  terror  by  the 
nistodians  of  the 
pubiivs  in  which  he 
was  housed  by  his 
royal  hosts. 

It  required  weeks  of 
disinfection  and  care- 
ful cleaning  to  rentier 
habitable  again  tlie 
Alter  Seldom  in  Uerlin. 
where  he  had  occupied 
the  magnificently  dec- 
orated Ixiuis  XIV. 
apartments.  He  was 
given  a suite  of  rooms 
in  Iturkinghnm  Palace 
on  the  occasion  of  his 
tiret  visit  to  England, 
but  was  taken  care  of 
elsewhere  on  his  second 
mid  third  visits.  Iu- 
tleetl.  it  was  said  on 
hi«  second  visit  that 
rich  FiiL’Iisli  i vi r veuus 
vied  with  one  snotlvr  in  inviting  him  to  their  residence*,  in  the  hope 
that  so  signal  an  act  of  devotion  f •»  the  crown  woul«l  secure  reword  ui 
tin-  form  of  title*,  and  that  this  hot**  wo*  fulfilled  in  more  than  one 
iristuncr.  Nnssr's  suite  fill  princi|Hilly  on  inuttoii,  ami  this  was 
kill'd  in  the  living-room*  of  the  Iiouw-w  they  oceupieil,  which  was  not 
Conducive  to  Heaiilinciuc. 

While,  however,  Xa*sr-rd-l>iii  wa«  mi  innate  barbarian,  cruel  and 
autocratic,  hi*  son  and  siicres*i»r  had  acquired  some  Fur»|van  tastes, 
and  his  disposition  was  kindly.  Nassr  wa«  with  ditbculfy  [xrsiuidcd 
on  one  occasion  that  he  nm*t  not  wild  one  of  hi*  suite,  who  hud 
offend**!  him,  to  be  executed  in  the  garden  <ii  llurkingliani  Pabrr; 
and  another  time,  tlw  subject  of  capital  punishment  in  lVntia  being 
under  discussion  at  a state  banquet,  he  proposed  with  jterfect  wrious- 
nesa  to  behead  one  of  hi*  follower*  in  the  presence  of  the  company  to 
(jCanlitt  H4*l  tin  pniji  63.) 


Fn*n  iHwmufli  oattitflit.  it*..  1<y 

Mirzaffar-«d-Din.  the  present  Shah  of  Persia 
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THE  NEW  GRAND  CENTRAL  STATION  AND  ITS  SETTING 

Three  drawings  of  this  elaborate  conception,  and  the  first  to  be  officially  sanctioned  by  the  architects 


I— THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  PARK  AVENUE  NORTH  OF  THE  STATION, 
WHERE  THE  TRACKS  ARE  UNDERGROUND  AND  THE  THOROUGHFARE 
IS  FLANKED  BY  HARMONIOUS  BUILDINGS 
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II.— THE  MAIN  FRONT  OF  THE  STATION  ON  FORTY-SECOND  STREET 
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111. — THE  REAR  OF  THE  STATION  AND  THE  PLAN  OF  ITS  UNDERGROUND  TRACK  SYSTEM 


BELFAST,  THE  CHICAGO  OF  IRELAND 

By  SYDNEY  BROOKS 


BELFASTT  Iii  the  Chicago  of  Irrlancl,  and  like  Chicago  it  luw 
s|mmg  op  in  a night.  The  guide  -IkkjIc**,  it  w true,  have 
en*ctcd  for  it  n sort  of  historical  lioekground.  a haekground 
that  would  Ik*  im|K*«ing  if  it  wen*  not  no  flatly  incivilible. 
One  simply  refuses*  to  connect  Belfast  with  a pant  uf  any 
kind,  oml  to  n*ad  of  a siege  that  took  place  in  (KIj.  of  u castle  that 
was  erected  in  1177,  of  wars,  forfeitures,  and  confiscations  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centurion,  is  simply  to  tlally  with 
riM*c«nitt|gli'w  fairy-tak*.  If  Belfast  really  lias  anything  behind  it,  that 
something  is  most  mircowfully  concealed.  The  city  is  a triumph  of 
flu*  new  and  the  blatant.  It  makes  no  profession  of  believing  that 
it  was  ever  different  from  what  it  Is  to-day;  or  rather,  in  its  intense 
ntMorption  in  the  lien*  and  now,  it  never  gives  a thought  to  tlu* 
matter.  Tlu*  Belfast  that  really  counts  is  the  creation  altogether  of 
tlu*  nineteenth  century.  A hundred  years  ago  it  hod  a po|uilatioti  of 
no  more  than  15,000.  To-day  it  numliera  more  than  350.000.  having 
trebled  its  imputation  and  multiplu*d  its  ratable  value  six  times  over 
io  tlie  last  forty-five  years.  Those  an*  the  achievements  that  ap|md 
to  the  Belfast  of  to-day.  Tliey  tell  you  about  them  witli  a genuinely 
Chicagoan  pride  and  complacency.  Sise  is  their  deity.  Tiiey  have 
the  largest  ship-building  yards,  the  largest  tobacco  factory,  the 
largest  spinning-mill  in  tnc  world,  and  they  let  you  know  it.  Before 
coming  here,  and  especially  while  travelling  through  the  (Icsnlnte  ami 
stagnant  West.  I luul  lialf  convinced  myself  that  the  sight  of  a factory 
chimney  visibly  smoking  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  invigora- 
ting in  the  work!.  But  I find  now  that  you  can  have  too  much  of 
rhimnev*.  Belfast  is  nothing  hut  chimneys,  and  its  rough-tongued. 
maiinerleiw,  money-making  |teopk*  art*  among  tlu*  most  ho|**lc*.slv 
commcrcialiard  I have  ever  come  across.  I admit  tlu*ir  splendid 
energy  and  almost  Titanic  force  ami  the  |ierfection  of  their  industrial 
equipment.  But  they  an*  not  an  ingratiating  community;  their 
(uilitirw  an*  as  mercenary  as  Tammany  Hall's;  their  bigotry  lias  not 
even  tlie  pxcusc  of  any  great  historienl  exploit;  their  wlmk*  tone  of 
life  is  provincial  to  the  core  and  unrelieved  by  more  than  a faint  and 
casual  gleam  of  art  or  letters. 

Business  which  elsewhere  is  business  merely,  in  Belfast  is  every- 
thing. But  it  is  business  of  sur|Mu«ing  excellence.  Whatever  the 
men  of  Belfast  set  their  haiuls  to  they  carry  thnmgh  with  unih*ni- 
ablc  thoroughness  and  an  impartial  adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 
Go,  for  instance,  to  llarlnnd  & Wolff’s,  the  famous  ship  - builders. 
Their  works  cover  over  150  acres,  and  they  find  regular  cmploy- 
ment  for  more  than  10,000  hands.  For  immensity  of  scale  and  per- 
f cction  of  detail  I should  doubt  whether  tlieir  equals  exist  anywhere. 
To  walk  even  hurriedly  through  their  moulding-loft*  and  riggers’ 
shed,  their  drawing  - olliw,  plate-mills,  joiners’  shop*,  smith  slio|w, 
moulding  ami  casting  depart uu-nts,  engine  and  boiler  works,  litters' 
sliofM,  power-house  ami  sawmills,  to  glance  at  the  timts-r  ware- 
house* and  huge  building -sli|*,  and  to  take  up  a stnnd|toint  that 
will  bring  into  pers|K*ctive,  even  tltougli  it  Ik*  only  for  n momnit, 
tlie  great  luisins  ami  dry  docks  when*  tlu*  mightiest  vessel*  ever 
launched  tower  all  around  ami  alKive  one  like  a concourse  of  gi- 
gantic |katieut«  waiting  admission  to  the  hospital  — is  to  gather  an 


Castle  Place  and  High  Street.  Belfast 


The  Ship-budding  Centre  of  Belfast.  Many  of  tlie  World's 
largest  Ship*  have  been  built  and  launched  here 


impression  of  a matrlilrss  concentration  of  power  and  efficiency.  It 
is  all  the  more  wonderful,  t<*i,  when  one  n*mcnilN*rs  that  Ireland  has 
next  to  no  minerals, ami  that  all  the  iron,  steel,  uiul  null  liave  to  Is* 
imparted.  Mon*  than  four  hundred  *hi|M,  with  it  gross  toiuuigi*  of 
over  a million  and  a half,  stand  to  tlie  firm's  credit  since  its  foundation 
forty  -seven  years  ago.  And  just  across  tlie  river  Iaigan,  once  and 
not  so  very  king  ago  an  untravcUcd  stream  and  now  ns  famous  and 
as  busy  as  the  Clyde  or  Tyne  or  Wear,  is  the  establish merit  of  Mean. 
Workman  & (lark,  employing  some  three  thousand  hands  and  turning 
out  any  vessel  you  plense  to  order,  from  a first-class  transatlantic  liner 
to  a middle  steamer,  a ferry-boat,  or  n sailing-yacht.  Ttirae  two  firms 
typify  tlie  best  of  Belfast's  achievements,  a magnificent  conquest  over 
inconceivable  odds.  And  what  is  tin*  natural,  the  quite  inevitable, 
attitude  of  the  men  who  have  won  aurh  a fight  toward  the  five-sixths 
of  Ireland  that  is  Catholic  and  moribund?  If  Chicago  were  (danted 
in  l<oW4*r  Quebec,  how  would  it  feel  toward  its  hinterland? 

And  then  besklcs  shiii-buikling,  tlirre  is  linen  in  all  its  branches — 
spinning,  weaving,  bleaching, and  so  on.  France  gave  Belfast  its  linen 
trade  by  revoking  the,  Kdirt  of  Nantes,  though  the  rough  foundations 
of  a trade  that  now  amounts  to  over  $tMi. into  .000 » year  can  Ik*  traced 
as  far  liark  as  a.d.  12 lti.  Tlie  quality  of  the  water  and  the  ntmosplierr 
conspire  to  give  to  Belfast  lim-ns  a’  texture  and  whiteness  that  have 
made  them  fiuoous  tin*  world  over.  Sixty  yean*  ago  I suppose  that 
three-fourtliH  of  tlie  vani  was  produced  on  spinning-wlM-cl*  in  the 
honicH  of  famiers  and  eol t agent.  That  industry  luis  l**cn  kilkal  by 
tlie  power-loom.  but  another  and  greater  mr  luis  sprung  »p  in  it* 
place.  10  very  linen -mill  in  Belfast  employs,  I dan*  say,  far  more 
outside  the  factor}'  than  in  it.  (ki  into  tin*  countryside  of  Antrim 
and  Down  and  you  will  sec  on  every  siile  tlie  vast  sltccts  of  linen  s|m*ad 
out  in  the  fields  to  bleach;  and’ in  the  cottages  you  will  find  the 
womenfolk  working  on  the  embroideries  and  lacs*. "the  finishing  and 
detail  work,  that  an*  siilisidiary  and  essential  to  tlie  main  enterprise. 
In  Belfast  itself  it  is  simply  a choice  at  which  mill  you  care  to  go  over. 
1 clmse  tlie  York  Street  mill,  an  enonnous  factory  covering  olinut 
five  acres.  with  00,0(10  spindles  and  1000  looms  and  employing  over 
4000  Itands— as  perfect  on  establishment  in  which  to  sis*  the  whole 
process  of  converting  flax  into  linen  as  one  could  wish  for.  And 
when  you  have  thoroughly  absorbed  into  your  brain  the  buu  ami 
click  of  all  tlie  machinery,  you  have  only  to  walk  a few  hundnsl  yanls 
to  encounter  another  factory- — a tobacco  one  this  time — yet  more 
colossal.  All  through  the  I nited  Kingdom  GaUnher’s  tobaccos  are 
household  names,  and  the  scale  on  which  the  industry  is  conducted 
may  Ik*  judged  from  the  fact  that  this  single  linn  lias  jwid  out  in  one 
year  &4.IMNJ.000  in  duties  alone.  Hut  even  tins  has  to  vield  to  Ihm- 
ville's  distilleries,  where  the  "Hid  V.  K.  Irish  Whiskey1'  is  manufac- 
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tun'd.  Their  plants  iu»l  warehouses  cover  nearly  twenty  arr»-s;  three 
government  xu|>criiili-iidi-iita  ami  twenty  ■»  five  excise  officers  an- 
continuously  employed  looking  after  tlir'ir  stock;  ami  tlx-  duty  on 
their  annual  output  would  amount  to  well  over  97,5110,0(10  ]ter 
annum. 

But  if  Belfast  supplies  thr  linne,  it  also  mipjilxs’the  antidote,  ami  I 
am  not  sun*  that  it  is  not  even  better  known  for  its  aerated  waters, 
and  {wtivulnrly  for  its  cinder  ale,  than  for  its  whiskeys.  The  two 
firms  that  spring  instantly  to  miml  directly  ginger  ale  is  mentioned 
Ixith  have  their  factories  in  Bedfast.  And  in  this  city  of  inexhaustible 
industrial  wonders  you  also  run  arrow  a vast  ro|«e  ami  cable  factory, 
tlx-  largest  in  (lie  kingdom,  tin*  best  cquip|N-d  and  most  elaborate 
printing  works  I linve  ever  encountered,  m-wspu|x-r  offices  that  outdo 
tlswe  of  New  York  in  their  imnduimeal  perfection,  and  a host  of  minor 
industries,  all  up  to  date  and  all  flourishing,  flour- mills,  chemical 
works,  tanneries,  Issit  ami  slioe  factories,  barnn-eurmg  plants,  and 
establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  canned  fruits,  bisnnts,  brushes, 
1 sixes,  matches,  agricultural  implements,  and  so  on.  Tlwre  is  prolxi- 
bly  no  spot  in  ti>«  worlil  wliere  350,000  jssiple  produce  so  much 
wealth  os  in  Belfast. 

And  this  compact,  vigorous,  and  utilitarian  community  is,  I 
need  lianlly  say.  a hotlied  of  unlx-nding  Protestantism  uml  of  al- 
most ferocious  Unionism.  (>f  the  two  I think  it  reacts  from  tlie  Pope 
with  an  intensity  slightly  greater  than  it  doa#  from  the  idea 
of  Home  Kule.  It  acknowlftlgett  little  eomirninitv  or  interest*! 

or  sympathies  between  itself  and  the  rest  of  In-land.  Having  al- 
most the  monopoly  of  practical  intelligence  ami  commercial  pros- 
perity,  it  simply  asks  of  Catholic  Ireland  to  lie  let  alone.  It  has 

Cnmadml  itself  that  Home  Rule  not  only  means  on  incessant  and 
ranking  attack  upon  its  industries,  but  is  also  a synonym  for  Horne 
Huh'.  A blind  frensy  of  suspicion  uml  luitred  is  the  bast*  of  its 
political  creed.  To  listen  to  the  men  of  Belfast  you  would  think  that 
Catholics  spent  most  of  their  time  cutting  thron'a  and  stealing 
property,  with  all  their  hard-headedness  and  practicality  they  un- 
like the  Seoteh  in  lieing  a singularly  emotional  people.  Outside  of 
business  tlioy  can  lumllv  lie  sai<l  to  reason  at  all.  Tlie  only  way  to 
get  a prejudice  out  of  their  heads  would  be  to  tn-jvin  them.  A lit- 
tle over  a hundred  years  ago  tlie  Orangemen  of  l Liter  ami  Belfast 
were  the  strongest  of  Irish  Nationalists.  Not  a single  one  of  tlie 
Orange  Ixxlges  favored  tls*  Act  of  Union,  and  many  of  tliem  passed 
mmhitkuia  expressing  their  “unspeakable  sorrow”  over  the  attempt 
"to  reduce  us  to  the  degrading  situation  of  a colony  of  England.” 
Belfast  in  those  days  was  the  backlxme  of  the  Volunteer  movement. 
Tlie  French  Revolution  found  a splendid  echo  in  its  midst.  There 
were  moments  when  Belfast  would  willingly  have  slinulderrd  a mu  ket 
for  the  Rights  of  Man  as  well  os  for  tlie  wrongs  of  Ireland.  Protestant 
Ulster  was  not  then,  as  it  is  now,  a unit.  The  Presbyterians,  who 
were  not  k-ss  ostracized  and  oppressed  than  tlie  Catholics,  joined  with 
tliem  in  resisting  the  pressure  of  Orange  and  Episcopalian  tyranny. 
But  those  dayB  have  passed.  The  Presbyterians  have  made  peace 
with  the  Episcopalians,  and  both  together  now  fling  tlu-nwelves  U[xm 
tlx*  Catholics.  The  old  generous  ideals  have  died  away,  uml  with 
tliem  the  very  sense  of  Insh  nationality.  Belfast  has  Popery  on  tlie 
brain  ami  its  eyes  on  the  count  ing-lkousr. 

And  yet  I seem  to  see  signs  of  a coming  change.  Tin*  Onuige 
drum,  it  is  my  firm  conviction,  has  a crack  in  it.  It  will  be 
beaten  for  all  it  is  worth  when  the  government  brings  in  its  Inv- 
olution scheme,  but  it  will  give  forth  a less  certain  and  militant 
sound  than  it  compassed  twenty  years  ago.  1 do  not  think  it  is 
|Mwsible  to  rouse  either  Ulster  or  England  to  tlie  same  pitch  of 


fury  against  Home  Rule  that  Imth  attained  in  1886.  Unless  I 
am  wholly  mistaken  young  lister  is  si  leering  off  a point  or  two 
from  the  rock  •ribbed  fiulli  of  its  fathers.  It  is  lx-ginning  to 
abandon  tlie  theory  that  its  whole  |nirpo«c  is  to  serve  as  an  English 
garrison;  it.  is  cultivating  a sentiment  of  loyalty  to  Ireland  as  well 
as  to  England. 

Many  different  factors  have  combines!  to  produce  this  change. 
Tlx -re  is.  to  begin  with,  the  Gaelic  revival,  which  has  established  itself 
in  Ulster  with  a Ml  ocean  that  even  ten  years  ago  would  have  seemed 
little  sliort  of  miraculous.  Then  again  tlie  peaceful  passing  away  of 
lamllnnlism  has  enormously  cleared  the  ground.  If  Irish  National- 
ism has  always  been  in  part,  an  agitation  to  beat  rents  down,  Irish 
Unionism  even  more  palpably  and  unblushingly  has  been  an  agitation 
to  keep  tliem  up.  Anil  tlie  landlords,  who  have  hitherto  been  the 
extremists  of  the  Unionist  party,  have  seized  upon  and  worked  the 
bigotry  and  the  organization  of  Ulster  Orangemen  for  their  own  ends. 
They  are  still  throughout  tlie  province  the  dominant  oligarchy,  but 
tlieir  ascendency  is  no  longer  unchallenged.  An  Indeiimurnt  Orange 
league  was  founded  in  1903  and  has  grown  Into  a considerable  power. 
It  aims  at  reviving  the  dormant  democracy  of  Ulster  against  the 
domination  of  the  "old  gang."  ami  at  n-k'asing  lister  |x>lili<s  from 
the  grip  of  selfish  and  do-nothing  landlordism.  But  it  also  aims  at 
more  than  that.  It  has  put  forward  a programme  of  progn-iwive 
reform  on  which  all  moderate  Irishmen,  of  whatever  cnx-d  or  parly, 
can  for  the  moment  unite.  This  programme  includes  the  reform  of 
tlie  Dublin  Castle  system  and  the  coordination  of  the  forty-odd  over- 
lapping and  rhaotie  Bounin  that  misgovern  tlie  country.  It  includi* 
also  proposals  for  giving  the  Irish  people  tlie  control  of  the  moneys 
voted  for  Irish  purposes,  of  education  in  all  its  branches  ami  of  tlie 
Ihpior  traffic.  Coming  from  the  very  strongliold  of  < Iriuigi-inm  noth- 
ing could  well  be  morv  nignificant  than  the  formulation  of  such  a 
policy. 

Nor  does  it  stand  alone.  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  once  a Unionist  and 
now  airmail  if  not  quite  a Home- Ruler,  is  at  tlie  liead  of  a move- 
ment among  the  Ulster  tenant-farmers  for  the  compulsory  expropria- 
tion of  landlordism,  amt  he  could  not  conduct  his  campaign  more 
velwmently  if  he  were  a Catholic  Celt.  In  Belfast,  again,  a strong  Lalxw 
movement  lias  mode  itself  felt,  has  already  wrested  one  of  the  Belfast 
seats  from  the  hands  of  tlio  Tories,  and  at  the  next  election  may 
rapture  tliem  all.  Tlie  Local  Government  Act,  too,  has  hail  a ]«ci ty- 
ing effect  in  bringing  men  together  for  the  common  good.  The  Irish 
Agricultural  Organization  Society  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
(which  works  with  local  committees  nppoirit«-d  by  the  county  coun- 
cils) are  two  other  jxiweriul  influences  in  the  removal  of  sect  arum  and 
partisan  barriers.  All  these  are  factors  that  an-  working  steadily 
toward  tlie  establishment  of  u greater  eomrnnninu  lx* tween  North  and 
South — tlie  Ireland  of  industry  ami  tlw  Ireland  of  agriculture.  I do 
not  mean  to  say  that  Protestants  and  Catholics  have  fought  their  last 
disgraceful  figlit  in  the  sln-cts  of  Belfust,  nor  even  that  Ulster  will 
submit  to  the  government’s  Devolution  jxiliry  without  u tremendous 
fuss.  But  1 do  mean  that  influences  an-  at  work  that  only  some  great 
mischance  can  prevent  from  breaking  down  the  Isolation  of  Belfast, 
from  creating  among  all  Irishmen  a new  sense  of  interdependence, 
and  from  reviving  in  tlw  men  of  Ulster  something  of  that  old  devotion 
to  Ireland  which  was  once  tlieir  proudest  title. 


Royal  Avenue,  northwest  from  Donegal  Place.  the  chief  Street 
of  Belfast 


h lui-  MnntiHil  uv)ti|lil  t)  l uJer-^,,1  it  L'udctwvud 

A **  Bleaching  Field  ” near  one  of  Belfast’s  Linen-Mills.  Belfast’s 
Linen  Trade  amounts  to  over  560,000,000  a Year 
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ALL  IN  A GARDEN  FAIR 

By  MARY  APPLEWHITE  BACON 

DRAWINGS  BY  Iri'Cira  WOLCOTT  HITCHCOCK 


CHURCH  STRI'-FTT.  t Jw*  only  m in  Feriby  that  luul  cm 
been  named.  was  iiuitp  drarrlnl  as  Henry  Webb  entered  it 
at  its  upper  end  and  walk.ii  with  fine  swinging  Strjw  towards 
Ilia  own  nukirnco  lialf-wny  its  length.  He  looked  down  the 
gnuTi  and  white  solitude  .m  retching  before  him  with  a |«|.*as 
util  M-tiM'  of  its  familiarity,  heighienrd  by  tluit  iinpro***inn  of  newness 
whirl i the  magic  of  early  spring  contrives  to  confer  upon  tire  most 
familiar  acmes. 

Grass  was  green  on  tire  outer  edge  oi  tire  sidewalk,  and  sprigs  of 
it  slret  up  thickly  her*-  and  linn-  clow*  to  the  faded  and  quaintly 
ornate  fences  on  h«  left.  In  «i«w*  of  tire  front  yards  tall  spinea- 
brnlres  stood  with  long  trending  branches  white*  with  bloom.  let 
otlrers  white  and  purple  [lags  wife  beginning  to  oj>en  in  the  okl- 
lashion>*l.  6tar-«lui|»cd  bed*  On  tire  Tltomas  lot  was  a decaying 
summer-house  which  mIiowis!  only  conjectural  proportions  under  the 
emlxiwering  huff  ami  green  of  a I-ady-tiiuiksia  row*  as  old  as  jtwlf. 
TV  dwellings,  broad  two-story  frame  houses  for  the  mat  part,  their 
white  walls  dunrnr-d  to  grayn.ss  or  yellow  as  ivory,  their  many  blinds 
n faded  grem,  were  each  and  all  shut  to  the  late  sweet  sunshine  atid 
to  the  sights  and  scents  of  the  spring;  though,  to  I**  gtire,  tlrere  wi  re 
only  a half-dozen  or  so,  each  in  its  square  foiir-acrc  lot,  until  la*  sltnuld 
come  to  h»«  own  house,  with  the  Hol.-romlx-  place  directly  op]swite. 

Tlw?  young  man  slackcndl  his  pace  a lit tl«'.  partly  because  he  was 
warm  from  bis  long  walk,  partly  from  |«m*  enjoyment  of  what  was 
around  him.  "And  it  all  might  have  Inin  pul  here  just  for  me,”  lie 
aaiil,  with  a whimsical  smile  at  tin*  alisenee  of  human  life  along  tin* 
Street.  “ Hut  where  is  there  anything  anywhere  eLse  to  match  it  ?” 
His  law-office  was  in  Commerce,  a new  town  six  miles  distant,  tlie 
offspring  of  a railroad  built  a dozen  years  before.  There  lie  had  nia.lt? 
his  money  and  his  reputation;  tlrere  a gay  if  somewhat  mixed  society 
was  ready  to  shower  upon  him  all  the  attentions  tliat  be  would  re- 
ceive; he  had,  indeed,  p mime  attachments  then*  of  a certain  sort: 
hut  he  still  rlutig  to  line  village  of  his  boyhood,  and  would  Ireve  called 
it  liome  if  lie  bad  felt  tlrere  was  a jdacr*  for  him  anywhere  fullv  answer- 
ing to  tlie  worth  The  hiiinhfe  two-room  house  in  which  Ire  hail  been 
reared  was  closed  and  descried,  except  as  he  himself  sometimes  went 
there  of  a Sunday  afternoon  and  walk's l meditatively  about  its  grass- 
grown  vard  or  gazed  at  the  gloomy  blue  shad.*  showing  brhiiul  the 
glass  oi  the  hliiullcM  windows  lie  had  bought  one  of  the  ntiier 
handsome  obi  hoiL-res  on  Church  Street  when,  as  had  been  tlie  case 
with  tnu>1  of  its  neighbors,  it  had  bun  put  on  the  market  for  a song, 
and  had  gathered  together  in  its  rooms  the  few  )N**c*Hions  necessary 
to  has  cutnf  .*1  or  hfc»  tastes.  As  a child  lie  would  have  never  in  Ids 
wildest  fancies  imagined  himself  as  Irenuning  a resident  of  the  street 
which  gathered  into  its  limits  most  of  the  pride  and  station  of  tire 
village, — in  the  dictum  that  did  come  to  him  he  was  a hero  in  a mure 
(Hiwilde  atmosphere  Ilian  that  of  Kcrihy;  nevertheless,  it  wa*  a |*-r- 
fectly  natural  tiling  to  do  when  tin*  time  came;  in  tlie  eyes  of  tlie 
community  he  wan  *a\i»g  one  of  the  old  Ilona's  from  further  (laeay, 
and  in  tin*  meting  out  of  tire  undefeated  laws  of  justice,  whatever  of 
tradition  or  what  riot  tlw  ancient  village  had  gathered  to  ihrelf  was 
to  Is-,  in  the  long  run.  tla*  Iw-ritage  impartially  of  all  her  children. 

As  lr  »U*)H*il  now  inride  lm  own  gate.  Iw  stooped  and  ni.vh'  prv- 
tente  of  examining  flic  worn  iron  latch  which  fell  loosely  into  its 
place.  Hornet iirng  was  stirring  within  him;  something  which  Ire  did 
not  name,  hut  which  had  for  years  wakened  in  him  always  with  the 
jocund  puissance  of  spring,  often  also  amidst  the  sweet  vigor  of  an 
autumn  morning  when  at  lost  the  long.  hot  summer  luul  burnt  itself 
away.  Something  was  calling  within  Inin— lie  must  Ire  up  and  doing. 
Hut  what  ' lb-  had  math1  money,  he  was  respected,  he  was  bearing 
a man’s  part  in  tlie  social  ami  civic  order  when-  his  lot  was  east,  ho 
r>-s|Niikd>sl  to  duty  as  it  was  revealed  to  him.  Itut  was  it  duty  at  all. 
in  the  narrower  sense.  which  summoned  him  now?  Was  it  not, 
rallrr,  joy  joy  of  a sort  that  slmuld  absorb  into  itsi-lf  all  the  adjuncts 
of  human  life  and  set  them  in  finer  relations?  Why  should  the  old 
unix^t  awaken  again  in  his  Ixianm,  infusing  itself  subtly  into  tlw* 
boyish  enjoyment  with  which  Iw-  had  just  Irnii  swinging  along  tlw* 
thinly  settled  country  roads,  breathing  in  the  smell  of  burning  brush 
and  rtf  tlw  fresh  soil,  which  In*  loved,  ns  tlw  busy  furmers  turn. a l it 
with  their  ploughs?  W hy  had  it  assailed  him  even  more  sensibly  a* 
la*  walked  down  the  silent  village  street  ? 

Rather,  why  bad  la*  Mof*pcd  It*  give  it  countenance  just  here — that 
insinuating  doubt,  that  hungry  cull  here  with  the  liolcrombc  bouse 
directly  before  his  eyes’  The  smell  of  Iflaro  came  to  him  from  its 
wi.l  - Ear«l.  ii.  He  was  not  inquiring  into  any  omilt  mental  states,  he 
wwrttsl  to  himself  with  sudden  sharpnev*;  he  was  p.rtial  to  the  odor 
of  lilacs,  ami  chow*  to  stand  here  nnd  enjoy  it. 

He  o|s'tusl  the  gate  and  jerk.il  it  to  after  him  in  order  to  niuke  sure 
the  latch  was  strong  enough  lo  hold.  Then,  instead  of  turning 
directly  up  tin-  long  walk  as  was  his  habit  from  some  motive  which 
liar.-ly’ escaped  Ireing  sclf-cotisrious  fiast.*.  lie  -t.ssl  resolutely  in  his 
tracks  ami  looked  delilreratriy  up  and  down  tlie  street;  finally,  even 
quite  bohUv.  at  tfie  house  across  the  way.  What  should  hinder  a 
man  standing  a»  long  as  he  rlxwe  in  side  his  own  front  gate’ 

Hut  the  house  opfsisin*  unwanted  an  inscrutable  fa«»-.  The  Wavy 
front  door  ami  the  faded  blinds  of  its  hum*  front  windows  were  diwed- 
He  did  not  observe  that  one  of  the  u|»-*taire  blinds  was  slatted,  uor 


hear  the  flight  found  when  a woman's  hand  inside  drew  the  data 
softly  together.  His  stea.lv  ga»*.  however,  rev. -aha I to  him  that  h» 
neighlnir's  nwuleiice  was  falling  into  «h*c«y  ls*von.l  even  what  he  luui 
gu.ff.il.  The  fl«-|w  li  ailing  up  to  llu*  long  front  gallerv  were  minkiikg 
sidewise;  he  even  thought  that  one  of  tlw*  lull  lhu.il  rolumtif  was 
deciiiiilly  (Kit  of  plumb. 

“Houses,  like  pride,  must  have  their  fall.”  He  breathed  the  gibe 
into  tin*  spring  air  with  an  unexiwct.il  relish  in  its  flavor. 

Jiut  the  satLifaetKin  wits  brief,  and  an  accusing  chivalry  t.»>k  its 
place.  He  looked  almut  f.w  Hoiiietbing  on  which  to  vent  his  self- 
rebuke  and  discovered  nothing  Is  tter  than  t'levc,  his  dog,  wise  laid 
accc[Ked  tin*  invitation  of  tlw*  llolcromis*  gate,  sagging  half-open 
from  its  binges,  and  was  scratching  vigorously  at  tin-  underpinning 
of  Blue  Iwiilsc,  from  which  more  than  on.-  Iiri.-k  had  already  fallen  ««t 
of  | dure. 

■■fomc  Imtv  to  mr,  flrVT,"  Ids  master  call'll  out,  |«m*inptoriJy 
"What  are  you  doing  there,  anyhow"'' 

The  dog  came  immediately  to  Ins  side  ami  lifted  questioning  evrs 
to  his  face.  Webb  turned  on  his  bed  and  moved  up  the  walk.  I 
should  think  v.i  would  Is*  .L-hanml  of  yourself,'’  he  saiHl.  srverely. 
“injuring  a lartv’s  boust*  tluit  way.  The  fd.-nf  n.sxls  somebody  to 
fix  it  up,  insti-a.)  of  making  it  to  wiwk  luster  than  it  is  already." 
In  the  curt-rcKim  and  in  society  no  one  was  more  fustidiouf  in  his 
Use  of  KngiUlr.  with  himself  amf  ho.  dog  lie  souietillMf  dropi»il  coni- 
fiwtalily  into  tin*  vernacular  of  his  ImijImssI. 

IVvc  ItM.knl  I1L1  humiliation  at  the  rebuke,  then  Iwniridisl  away 
into  the  shrubbery,  and,  by  the  time  his  master  luul  reached  tlw 
front  stej*;  was  itrepurcd  to  dniji  at  his  feet  the  stick  brought  as  a 
jirace  offering. 

In  the  house  across  tla*  street  the  lady  who  luul  domi  tl»*  Uiad 
m softly  moved  quite  awav  from  llu-  window.  "It  ili»|>lrnm  luni 
ex.i-ssiv.  lv  for  so  lnm-li  as  his  dog  lo  s't  hot  on  our  premises,”  she 
whLs|Ninl,  with  a litth-  sigh.  “Why  did  Ite  ever  put  luinsi'lf  so 

near  uk?” 

Tlie  “us”  waa  only  herself,  Alicia  Holcromlie.  alone  in  tlw*  still, 
white  house,  except  for  a lad  who  came  at  night  and  dept  tlwn*  as  a 
jroteetor,  but  whom  only  tlw*  falling  of  the  r«s.f  about  III*  head  coukl 
lave  roused  from  the  “honey-heavy”  d(x*p  of  lnyhnml.  and  the  old 
colored  wcuiiaii,  Urts'lfine.  who  had  nursed  Alicui  wlirti  sIm*  was  a 
baby  and  clung  to  her  still  w lien  her  nod,  if  of  a different  kind.  «»> 
pc'rha|M  quite  as  great.  Kveu  outside  the  boils**  die  luul  but  little 
more  companionship.  Hinee  her  ehil.ih.Nnl  the  small  village  liad 
parting  steadily  with  its  vitality-  t’itiaetw  uU-ntifi.xl  with  its  prire 
j m 'roan  days  luul  either  moved  to  niorr  promising  localilM-s  or  were 
mdeen  in  the  old  Presbyterian  churchyard.  Few  even  of  tlieir  »le- 
W'liiliuitii  remained.  Major  llolcromis-  him-olf  had  dial  wlien  hi* 
only  child  wan  an  infant;  her  mother  within  the  last  five  years. 

“After  slue  luul  done  Alieia  all  the  harm  she  could."  Mrs.  Wilkin* 
whs  in  the  habit  of  Haying  wln-nevcr  there  happened  to  lie  a m*w 
isianier  at  her  table  m the  -mall  hotel  on  tlw*  puiilie  square,  and  dit* 
could  regale  lie  reelf  by  reciting  ancient  Jiu-tory.  “Tire  old  Ilolcrombr 
fan  lily  w;is  'km*  of  tlu-  proudest  that  uv<*r  liv.il  in  Kcrihy  and  wc  vp 
had  proud  uimk  enough  in  our  day  and  time,  and  flu*  Major’s  wife 
kept  it  up  to  tlie  hitter  end.  It’s  true  tlierc's  been  no  great  amount 
id  young  men  in  Feriby  nine.*  tin*  war,  but  there's  Iren  soww,  and 
tutmv  girls  have  married.  Alicia  might  ’a'  nuuri.il  t*s>,  for  d*‘  wa* 
consiilered  prettv  when  she  first  gre  w up;  though,  for  my  part.  I 
never  saw  anything  so  wonderful  about  her — moci'  like  that  laU 
white  ungel  on  her  father’s  londwtone  than  anylhing  rise,  white  aM 
chilly-looking  and  with  nothing  much  to  sav.  Hut  jwl  Irecaune  ,*M" 
ThomaHcw  and  tire  Gardner*  and  tire  Ihiiinioeks  him!  a few  more  was 
all  dead-an’-goru*,  .re  ehs*  moved  away,  Mr-.  Ilulenimlie  made  up  l*-r 
mind  that  tli.r.*  was  ui«1hs|v  in  I'eriby  left.” 

Mre.  Wilkins  paus.il  in  rlmleniplatMin  of  the  foilwlimw  of  *uch  an 
riK-iinipIi<«n  and  its  gratuitous  insult  to  sell-r.-«|**cting  iNiij.le.  “«■ 
and  old  lady  t'rowiler  were  gissl  tuatehes."  she  woukl  u** 

"with  what  odda  tlren*  was  on  Mrs.  Ihdcnmils  s side.  I lirtnly  tre- 
lieve  that  woman  ami  to  just  sit  up  in  Irer  dark  parlor  wailing  for 
sonreLsidy  to  drop  out  of  heaven  ready  made  f.»r  Irer  aon-in-law;  or. 
if  that  is  |Htttiiig  it  t.H.  strong,  sire  did  indulge  tin*  hope  to  the  very 
last  that  some  of  the  young  nren  in  the  big  towns  when*  she  -*1M'  ,,ir 
Major  iis.il  to  visit  would  hear  alx.iit  her  .laughter  and  nsire  a-rtHUft- 
ing  her  in  a coaclt-an*-stx  if  tls-re’s  fcre/i  any  nndt-Ww  .s,?c,‘ 
fmiloin.  Hut  tlrev  never  did.  and  now  isur  Aliciu’s  left  a-«ittu»g 
tlren-  without  any  Ih-uik,  or  motls-r  either.”  , 

“Hut  sire  is  young  still,  or  looks  so,”  the  new  bonnier  cotimrejoy 
inter) *Mil  at  tliis  point,  ileitfeeating  the  dismal  roticlusion. 
may  marry  yet.  she  T,  tl«  young  lady — ” , 

“Yen,  the  one  that  sits  half-way  up  in  tire  Presbyterian  Cliuren  9° 
tla*  men’s  side.  That  was  alwavs’lier  father's  pew,  with  Dr.  Harrell* 
two  scats  in  front.  The  otlier  two  ehurdies  never  have  had  Miy 
arrangements  about  families  sitting  together.  Tire  Widow  Me!  li»* 
wouldn’t  hear  of  it  in  the  baptist  Church.  Ye*,  that's  Ahcia  H«** 
croinlre.” 

"With  tlie  large  gray  eye*  and  tlie  fair  complexion — " 1 1*4*  picture 
was  a pleasant  one  to  linger  over. 

"And  tire  old-fashioned  clot  Lea" — the  speaker's  face  relaxing  u>‘° 


In...  V , l - .«•  W...  hi  II.I.Si—* 

The  old  piano  At  which  elte  ut  each  evening  And  played  over  the  piece*  the  had  been  taught 


perfectly  gmsl  natured  derision  -" Iwreges  uim!  delaines  and  wide- 
Houimsl  muslin*.  I declare  I nm*r  saw  tin*  like.  None  of  us  here 
in  Kcrihy  have  pit  what  we  used  to  have,  hut  we  ilo  manage  to  buy 
some  new  (lnv««  unco  in  a while,  anyhow.” 

"Mi»  Alicia  had  eidi  Isautiful  hand*."  'llii*  intcmi|ition  fruiu 
Mrs.  Wilkins's  fifteen-yeur-old  daughter,  aspiring  toyoting-ladylioud. 
whu  helil  Alicia  Holcruml** as  the  embodiment  of  aristocratic  U-nuty. 
and  U-rateil  herself  m nerrel  that  she  could  not  conform  her  own 
plump  figure  arid  cheerful  talkativeness  to  so  interesting  a niislel. 

Such  fs-autiful  hands:  mi  long  and  slim  and  white"  h Miking  down 
with  keen  disfavor  at  her  own  knuckle*.  whirii  were  only  dimple*. 

"They  ought  to  be  slim  and  white."  her  mother  waa  ready  to  ex- 
plain: she’s  never  done  anything  to  s|niil  them.” 

Hut  they  wen*  not  suc  h idle  hands  us  Mm.  Wilkins  inioginrd.  To 
lv  sure,  old  llaseltine  did  all  the  heavier  work  of  the  household,  hut 
it  was  Aliria  who  kept  tin*  great  square  rooms,  mi  m-Moiii  entered  hv 
»ny  one  except  hemelf.  in  the  exquisite  order  which  was  as  vital  to 
her  as  the  air  she  breathed.  Thai  took  up  part  of  her  day.  The 
diniWsTv  in  the  garden  and  flower-yard  grew  at  its  own  will:  the 
jonquil*  and  livarimli*  and  star*  of  Itcthlfhcru  runic  up  spring  after 
spring  and  lifted  tln-ir  pink  and  white  and  yellow  Mo***  mis  without 
asking  or  receiving  attention,  and  the  lilacs  WooiimsI  .-is  they  had 
always  done.  But,  still,  the  flowers  had  to  Is*  rut  and  put  into  ||m» 
old-fiisliiiiiMsI  vases,  mid  taken  away  ag.iin  when  they  wen*  withered. 
And  when  all  other  occupation  failed,  then.'  was  always  the  mending 
to  ls>  clone. 

<>nly  old  Ifasclt  ihc  kis-w  that  the-  fa  Me -chillis  ami  ln*d-lirien  wen* 
ring  info  cvcr-increasing  thinness  and  were  |*q*ctuatcd  in  service 
vi'it  r excpiisiie  and  mimls-rlcHM  slit  Hies.  And.  as  Mrs. 

tilkiiis  had  inijrfied,  Alicia's  wanlnils-  was  no  oftener  replenished 
t ian  rlie  cedar  linen-rln-sl  or  the*  sideboard  drawers  where  the  slock 
•'  ■Unusk  Was  so  low.  She  could  only  fall  hark  for  her  app.m  l ilium 
tier  inotiier  s and  grandmother's  dresses,  and  at  infinite  pains  fashion 
twin  over  f«>r  hemc-lf.  with  such  success  as  their  luglt  waists  and  im- 
STi  j.  *"!  *“,ul'1  n,,"'v  And.  finally . there  wu*  the  old  piano 
, n her  UMitlier's  liefore  her.  nt  whirii  she  sat  cadi  evening 
usoli-  V . ,OV,‘r  f*1*;  piece*  “he-  had  Iss-tt  taught,  held  to  the  liabit 
•etisr'of'f, ,pr  "hilful  execution,  partly  by  a vague 
n...  yMwif  “ 'hity  pro|wr  one  in  Imt  station. 

c*nphivn.i-nt.H  brought  in  no  money;  and  ob!  she 
li  „|  |ij n P'  -'1  'h’al.  |«*rha|M.'bllt  some.  She 
JSSIU'.'"  "»">  ■>.  if  "!»•  I.n.1  know,,  how.  TI.ho>  ,, 
tnori-  anything  «he  could  do.  an.l  sin*  could  in. 
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The  plastering  j,,  uJ1"  . ,M"P‘  "'lomiing  to  leak  terribly. 

W spots;  tLt  J t 'T1  **»  "f  three 

"*r  ow,‘  «»*W  wati  discolored  from  dninpoem  and 


so  lessee  in  places  that  she  wits  aliiumt  afraid  to  alcs-p  under  it.  The 
income  from  lier  rnueb-depreeiated  (sink  stes’k  siitheed  for  her  own 
and  her  faithful  servant's  actual  m*e< -cities,  but  fur  nuthing  Is-youd. 
The  prohh-m  of  a new  rcsif  scented  insoluble. 

And  yet.  in  truth,  it  wits  not  this  which  gave  the  secret  sense  of 
bitterness  in  her  heart  as  she  sat  there  in  the  darkness,  but  so  trivial 
a tiling  us  llcnrv  W ebb’s  imperative  rail  to  his  dog  two  bourn  before 
when  it  had  ventured  insitU1  her  gate. 

"Nut  even  his  dog."  she  said  again.  "He  reiiieruls'm  a long  time.” 
But  she  herself  retiMunlierecI  U tter.  That  soring  iifienmun  so  long 
ago,  when  the  little  Webb  boy  had  followed  her  borne  from  school, 
coming  with  her  al  her  happy  invitation  into  Imt  own  little  romcr  erf 
the  garden,  near  the  lilac  hedge,  loyally  digging  the  holes  hi  the-  limnn 
earth  and  covering  them  again  when  she  had  dmppo.|  in  tin*  uuirigtrfd 
see* L>;  hi*  heart  and  In-m  in  u high  fide  of  joy.  And  then  suildenlv 
Imt  niulher  ha«l  a|ipcaivd.  ahiMvt  like  a breath  of  winter,  and  tlii* 
little  visitor  had  -lop|.i|  his  work  jsrfm  ly  the  long  handle  uf  the 
lie*-  quite  overt c.|i|>ing  tin*  Miuare  diuuldcT  in  the  Ittile  pink  c.»tt<«i 
ImmIv  against  which  it  rested  and  had  looked  up  at  tier  with  his 
innocent  happy  eyes.  Such  a hs*k  might  have  staves  I any  cruelty. 
But  the  lady  was  not  in  her  own  iliinight  cruel.  Sin*  only  said: 
"You  are  the  Maeksiuith’s  little  Is.v.  are  y.m  not"  V\xs  there  any- 
thing you  wanted  here"-'  And  presently,  after  the  moment  ms-cw. 
sary  for  Ins  young  understanding  to  take  it  in.  the  red  |.|..H|  had 
washed  over  Hm*  child's  erfive  face,  he  had  ramcsl  the-  hoe  hark  uhc-rv 
, ",1"|  '*•  WitM  walking  our  of  rln-  ganini  with  an  air  which 
Alicia  should  never,  never  forget. 

lo  the 'iiiati,  with  Ids  slow,  ti-nnrious  mil  lire,  tlic  incident  siirvivml 
as  soiiM-ilung  more  than  a memory.  Into  I lie  imiomia*  of  his  |„.v- 
tHSMl  It  had  brought  Ins  firnt  intimation  of  ihc-  ilifferenre  of  worldly 
ptMlmn.  At  first  he  thought  of  them  dunlv  a*  nmneriisl  in  mniic 
way  with  the  ow.Mmhip  of  tw.e.tory  while  houses,  aud  spreading 
fU.wer  yards,  and  little  g.rls  with  M-autiful  fan*  ..ml  large  grav  eve* 
tli.,  nut, I.  out- wiuit  t„  l.».k  tlnwii  I V 

Hint,  tnip  ,o  ln,  ,|,,,n  li..„.i..n  l,v.l,  Kn,..  I.ti,  „ .... 
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aniM-d  by  them  and 

a g>s>l  thing  for  nil-  " he 
»• -ai.t  to  tiiuiself.  bringing  the  sc-im-  buk  m it.  .|.  r ,,l-  even 

relma,^!  " Mr",k,"V’'  »"»>  *»r  H-  child  who  I :,d  st.ss| 

re  .inning  the  <i. ....  ...... 


One  result  of  that  ilav.  indmd.  survivisl"  m ' d.ej!|v  gr.i, mi|  jm 

ri?  ,“'1  all"'.-"  I.  like  , ....  ni- 
dus. or  a su|M*mt.i,„n  which,  a.  part  .a  .....  . ....  ..  , n|“ 

"InfM  to  acts  unit  foe- Alien,  ||..|.r,.ml- 
ls-yorid  Inn  reach. 


She  did  not.  for  that  reason.  1,mc  the  hold  whirh  si...  1 ...  I ... 

imagination,  lie  t...k  ..t,  ......  . ,1 
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mutely  with  any  other;  but  t»:.  • tried  to  moot  what  mmnl  to 
lw  the  logical  issue  of  such  pleasure  ut  such  nAectioD,  any  compelling 
luirpow*  failed  to  appear.  river  at  tlie  gate  of  lit*  world  of  vision  a 
particular  woman  stood,  whose  while  hands  roust  open  it  if  it  opened 
at  all;  and  ever  in  his  thought  her  fan:  was  everted  from  him. 

He  eat  to-night  on  hie  piaue  and  waited  longer  than  usual  for  tin* 
light  to  appear  in  the  parlor  of  the  house  over  the  way  -that  dim 
light  which  would  have  scarcely  bJkjwu  at  all  through  the  clowti 
blind*  nave  that  Hue  net  of  the  houtu*  wait  in  darkness.  lie  saw  it 
there  at  last,  and  in  a few  minutes  more  the  tinkling  note*  from  a 
piano  came  aemss  the  wide  street  to  hia  silence  and  solitude.  He 
knew  well  all  the  pieces  she  played,  but  la?  could  never  forecast  1st 
selection,  nor  tell  wliat  would  la-  tin?  order  in  which  they  would  come. 
To-night  lw  thought  the  piece*  die  dune,  especially  the  MQp,  were 
all  very  sad  ones. 

‘‘But  site  lias  nothing  to  make  her  sad,  has  she,  old  doggie*”  he 
said  to  (.lew,  when  at  hist  the  music  had  muted  anil  the  single  light 
had  disappeared  to  shine  again  after  an  interval  in  tin*  room  above. 
The  tnuhtion  of  the  Holcromlk-  wealth,  even  though  diminished,  r»^ 
trained  intact  in  hia  mind.  He  did  not  discuss  the  affaire  of  his 
relntttal  lady  with  roomer  minds,  nor  draw  any  eonduaiom  from  her 
manner  of  drew.  In  fact,  lie  luid  never  discovered  that  her  gowns 
were  old  and  oddly  fashioned.  As  he  watclud  Is-r  mi  Sundays  from 
his  obscure  corner  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  honretly  thought 
tlie  white  and  lavender  drapery  which  enveloped  her  faimtw*  was 
apparel  fine  enough  for  a aueon,  and  that  mil  1st  the  wealth  nor  tin* 
fashion  of  the  World  could  have  added  to  her  sweet  perfection. 

Thc  south  wind  brought  the  rain  the  tie\l  day,  as  Alicia  hod  feared, 
and  tlie  spinra  broncbm  hung  wet  and  beaten  under  its  uswmlt. 
But  w'licn  the  late  afternoon  sun  come  out  again,  tlie  weight  of  dsum*- 
new  lifted  and  the  long  sprays  were  once  more  fit  for  a bridal:  the 
purple  and  white  dags  unfolded  their  gold-eml  sawed  petals  and  the 
quiet  street  was  filled  again  with  the  breath  of  blare*.  The  plastering 
in  Alicia's  bedchamber,  however,  bring  tlie  work  not  of  nature,  but 
of  man.  showed  no  such  pmer  of  wiling  itself  right,  and  tlie  brown 
and  yellow  stains  spread  thrmsclvm  darker  mid  uglier  than  ever. 

Henry  Webb  chose  to  ride  baek  from  Commerce,  for  tlie  wetness 
of  the  mails,  anil  soon  after  he  ha* I put  up  his  horee  old  llosdlinc 
jinwentis]  herself  at  the  door  of  the  side  porch.  "We  might  come 
out  on  the  piuxxa.  Aunt  Hasritine/’  lie  said,  wondering  at  her  ufipcar- 
anre.  "Will  you  sit  down?” 

The  old  woman  seated  iicrsrif  in  his  presence  with  grave  dignity. 
Her  eves  swept  the  wide  lawn,  the  embowered  walk  to  tlie  front  gate, 
and  the  old  green -house,  iiiqity  of  plants,  but  with  fresh  panes  of 
glam  in  its  sashes.  '"rimes  t*  rltanged  a lieap  nonce  1 used  to  l«e  in 
an’  out  o'  this  ye  re  bouse,  wlieti  the  Dinunocka  were  all  in  it,"  die 
said , soberly. 

lie  assented  with  sufficient  interest , 

"Ain't  none  o'  tlie  ol’  places  wliat  they  useter  be."  She  looked 
narrowly  at  the  house  an<l  up  at  the  piaM»  roof. 

"You  keep  up  things  better  *n  mo*'  people  iUi." 

"Not  as  well  as  1 might.  It's  hard  to  fed  mueh  interest  in  keeping 
up  things  when  there's  mils  sly  but  myself  to  see  what  I’ve  done.” 

"Ilowoomo  you  ain’t  never  marred.  Mr.  Webb?"  site  inquired, 
with  sudden  interest,  in  his  situation.  If  lie  had  been  a descendant 
of  tlie  Dimmocks.  instead  of  tie:  owner  of  their  bouse,  sis-  would 
have  called  him  " Man*'  Henry.”  "Ain't  there  no  nice  young  huly 
to  yo’  min'  over  in  Commerce?” 

In  spite  of  bitnarif  lie  frit  a sting  in  the  unconscious  disparagement 
of  her  won  Is.  Hut  he  replied  onlv  as  if  humoring  a good-natured 
curiosity.  “Do  you  think  any  of  the  young  ladies  in  I'tumoem) 
would  suit  me,  Aunt  Hasritine?” 

•*1  reckon  there's  niec  onrw  over  tliere" — mueh  of  qualification  in 
1st  inflection*—"  more'o  apt  lo  Is*  nice  ones  ever’where.  But  I ain’t 
got  much  opinion  o’  the  place  myself.  Mos'ly  lak  one  o'  these  yrre 
suckers  on  a good  ol’  tree  “done  rapped  away  all  tlie  life  outer  our 
town.  Tain’t  never  (printer  Is*  in*  such  a place,  though.” 

“It’s  a jiity  tlie  obi  people  of  Feriby  would  not  let  tfa-  railroad 
come  by  here,  when  the  company  wanted  to  bring  the  route  this  way 
before  the  war.” 

The  old  Woman  stiffened  perceptibly.  "My  or  mnretrr  an’  thp 
re*t  o’  the  gent ’mens  didn’t  want  no  railroad  to  be  bringing  the  scum 
of  creation  here  where  they  was  a-rauin’  up  their  families.'’  lint  tlie 
flash  of  hivaltv  died  down  liefore*  the  conaciounnr**  of  incontestable 
facts,  '‘Tnry  done  wliat  ’peared  to  ’«Tn  best  at  tlie  time,  'Tain’t 
extreted  of  nobody,  till  tl**y  gets  to  a better  worl'  than  this,  to  see 
as  fur  before  'em  us  they  enn  see  behind  ’em.  You  know  that.  Who 
men's  yo’  clo'i*  fer  you,  Mr.  Webb?"  she  asked,  suddenly. 

‘*|’m  afraid  they  don't  get  much  mending,”  lie  said.  “Sometime* 
the  tailor  over  in  Commerce  does  a little  job  for  me." 

"Kf  that's  all.  tluit's  mighty  little."  she  said,  with  conviction.  " I 
boon’  you  th'ow*  away  many  a good  garment,  or  give*  away  one, 
’count  o’  nut  havin’  somebody  to  take  a wtitcli  or  two  at  lire  right 
time."  She  studied  his  appearance  closely.  "That  there  wem-ut 
you  got  on  now,  sir.  ef  it  was  just  to  be  fresh  boun’— ” 

He  detected  tlie  ragemera  m her  eye*.  He  noted  also  that  tlie 
blue-checked  homespun  in  which  her  tall  spare  form  was  garfari  was 
*lmo*t  threailbare  and  darned  laboriously.  “Do  you  know  anybody 
tliat  wants  any  mending  to  do.  Aunt  Hasritine?"  he  asked. 

“ Well.  I don't  know  as  I imnti  any’’— letting  down  Iht  dignity  with 
as  little  jar  ns  possible  —"but  ef  you  was  a needin'  any  done  fer  you- 

*‘Y«*s.  indeed,  I 'L>,”  he  admitte*!,  cordially.  "There’s  a coat  in 
n,v  ward  mis-  right  now  that  need*  to  have  something  done  to  tin* 
lining  and  tin*  pockets.  Ami  I expect  there  are  a good  many  more 
tiling*1  I made  that  You  wait  here  till  I p>  in  and  see.” 

He  returned  presently,  h*>king  a little  disappointed.  "Rally, 
llicre  wasn't  quite  as  much  as  I thought."  he  said.  "I'm  afraid 
l»V(.  |K*-n  giving  away  things  ton  freely  to  Jim,  mv  otfirerisiv.  But 
vmir  mending  ought  to  Is-  worth  more  than  anytmdy  rise’s.  Aunt 
llort'ltine;  I know  you  would  take  more  pain*  with  it.” 


“You'd  better  wait  an’  see  it  fun,"  die  said,  a little  grimly.  But 
u*  she  received  the  bundle  from  hia  hands  a sinilc  ot  mtufactiuU 
broke  over  1i«t  long  narrow  face. 

Two  days  later  she  brought  it  back.  " I reckon  it  might  lv  worth 
Bcventy-five  cents,  Mars’  Henry  ” — her  heart  w as  in  a friendly  glow  at 
having  somebody  once  more  in  the  Diiniuock  Ihium-  to  neighbor  with, 
and,  ls-»iile.s,  her  estimate  of  tlie  blacksmith '*  son  luul  changed  since 
slie  had  seen  him  at  closer  ouartere.  "It's  worth  fifty  cents,  unytaw, 

"fifty  cents,  indwd'  Why.  a tailor  would  have  charged  me  three 
or  four  dollars  at  the  least!"  He  crumpled  a bill  together  ami  put 
it  into  her  hand. 

She  smoothed  it  out  nnd  looked  at  it  carefully.  Suddenly  lire 
head  grew  more  erect.  T ain't  got  no  ehangi*  with  me  this  inaun- 
in’,  Mr.  Weldi,"  *Jn<  said,  banding  the  money  back  to  him.  Tliere 
was  ire  in  her  voice. 

"Of  course  you  haven't,”  he  agreed,  promptly.  "Del  me  are; 
maybe  1 have  Hoinethiiig  else."  lie  took  bark  tlie  bill  and  l*-giQ 
counting  four  dollar*  in  silver  into  her  hand.  "There  is  not  a laii* 
in  Contmercc  would  «bi  it  for  l*w,”  lie  protested,  as  her  long  bony  fin- 
ger* began  to  shrink  I Mick.  "If  you  won’t  lei  me  lie  honest  in  |wyiiig 
you  for  your  work,  then  I can’t  give  von  any  more.” 

Site  made  a little  curtsy  and  turned  away.  "Thanky,  Mar*’ 
Henry."  she  said.  The  look  of  joy  in  her  face  went  to  his  heart. 
Was  die  really  so  jioor? 

Where  wa*  that  memorandum  which  one  of  his  clients  hud  thrust 
into  hi*  hand  ill  the  hotel  dining-room?  lie  asked  himself  thp  next 
day  ill  ('■  miincrcr.  Why  couldn't  the  fellow  have  brought  it  to  hi* 
off? re?  Why  couldn't  ho  liimself  have  |ait  it  where  it  Irlongnl  at 
once?  What  a plague  to  lie  mi  alsient* minded,  anyhow! 

He  searched  his  pockets  the  second  time,  and  came  upon  the  1st 
of  |wper  at  last  in  the  inside  breast  jmeket  of  hi*  coat.  But  hie 
lingers  touched  something  else,  something  small  and  hail.  He  drew 
it  out — a lady’s  thimble.  Yin,  this  hap|**tied  to  Is*  the  rcwt  llaorl- 
tine  luul  mcmled.  Hut  this  was  not  limwltine's  thimble.  It  would 
not  go  oitr  tlie  tip  of  hi*  little  finger.  Besides,  it  was  of  gold,  lie 
did  not  know  there  were  such  things,  lie  remembered  buying  bit 
mother  a silver  one  with  the  first  money  lie  ever  earned , grieving  over 
the  ugly  black  stain  the  one  she  wore  left  on  her  poor  hard  finger. 
This  thimble  was  ho  tiny  ami  so  light. 

lie  took  it  to  tlie  window  ami  turned  it  over  in  his  palm.  Then* 
were  letters  on  it — "A.  H ” Alicia  HolemmU*!  Suddenly,  it  seemed 
to  him,  the  room  wu*  full  of  voice*  shrieking  llu*  name  in  hi*  earn. 
And  lie  was  wearing  the  work  of  her  hand*!  tlim*  beautiful  white 
liamUt  Sometina**  in  church  lie  had  luul  a frantic  desire  to  l*>w 
down  on  hia  knee*  licforc  them  and  ki**  them  n*  hi*  neaiitwt  approach 
to  the  worship  of  purity  ami  goodness.  Slow  men  like  himself  frit 
so  tlccply,  and  felt  so  long. 

Kvrn  now.  under  all  this  stimulus  of  emotion,  hia  thinking  wan  d«w. 
She  must  have  lira!  some  *|*-i-ial  nccil  f«ir  a small  amount  and  taken 
this  way  to  cam  it.  There  was  *•»  infinitely  little  of  money  in  pnnf 
ohl  Fenby  for  anylnwlv,  none  at  all  for  women,  except  perhaps  for 
Mrs.  Wilkins,  and  surely  she  earned  her  small  living  by  the  hardest- 
He  tried  to  hide  from  himself  hi*  delight  in  the  chance,  whatever  it 
luul  been,  that  hud  Imuighl  him  and  Alicia  Holerombe  into  even  this 
slight  relation. 

But  the  object  in  his  hand  brought  him  fare  to  fare  with  a vrry 
definite  buuie.  It  was  her  thimble,  and  she  needed  it!  But  Imw  to 
p i it  Iwtck  ? To  ret  uni  it  openly  w ould  be  to  let  her  know  her  reenrt 
had  lieen  ilisrm-eml.  He  blushed  hotly  at  the  thought.  A down 
when***  prwiitcd  tliemwlvea,  and  the  Hureeeding  instant  dimon- 
*t rated  llu.*  folly  of  each,  lie  wouhl  have  the  thimble  duplicated  mid 
e\pn**sis|  to  her  from  a jeweller's.  |ieriia|is  in  New  York.  And  hare 
1st  divine  the  whole  matter,  and  Is*  even  more  deeply  wounded  than 
if  he  had  gnat*  at  it  in  a strniglil forward  way  from  the  beginning' 
He  would  go  at  night  and  throw  it  over  her  garden  fence.  And  rim 
the  risk  of  it*  living  Inst  forever!  At  the  thought  a primordial  in- 
stinct asserted  itself.  Tliat  which  once  loid  been  here  waa  his — and 
lie  meant  to- keep  it! 

The  next  morning  was  Sunday.  But  perfect  a*  was  the  April 
morning,  its  beauty  lieaiing  in  at  the  oi*-n  windows  of  the  old  inrel- 
ing-htHise,  for  Henry  Webb  all  the  glory  faded  into  nothingnev- 
Alicia  Holerombe  was  not  there!  The  singing  was  really  too  execra- 
ble, he  thought  ; why  luul  lie  not  ridden  over  to  Comment*  to  service 
and  heard  n choir  that  knew  what  it  was  about?  And  that  whang 
in  old  Dr.  l’cplum'*  voice!  It  w as  really  In-coming  past  endurance. 
But  as  the  object iotiahle  voice  liegnn  tlie  long-drawn  monotony  of 
the  second  prayer,  his  ear  enuglit  the  lightest  of  light  steps  on  the 
l»rick  rt**»r  of  the  vestibule.  Basel  tine  ha>l  Im-n  a Tittle  ailing  that 
niorniug.  anil  lier  rni.sfn-**  hail  waited  to  we  her  quite  comfort  able 
even  at  the  risk  of  lieing  a half-hour  Lite  nt  rilurdi.  But  the  sensa- 
tion of  disturbing  public  worship  by  ixuuing  in  after  it  had  liegun 
was  an  alisolutely  new  one  t*i  Alicia.  She  ntoo«l  for  a second  to  d® 
opr*n  doorway,  and  then,  without  word  or  warning,  glided  swiftly 
into  the  seat  nearest  at  hand.  Henry  Webb  was  i»»  other  end- 

In  sixty  second*  that  slow  man  luul  sixf v nermatHMw.  grave  awl 
gay.  First  a wild  rush  of  bliss.  Then  a profound  gratitUifc  that  the 
ivst  of  the  congregation  wen*  well  to  the  front  an<|  that  the  woman  at 
the  other  end  of  the  tiew  had  clnacd  her  eyes  in  devotion  immediately 
iijHin  entering  it.  Wliat  if  th«-v  «<r  she  could  *»*•  the  hot  flush  wlitcli 
was  buniing  ev«-n  to  the  root*  of  his  hair  and  which  seemed  determine" 
to  bum  on  indefinitely?  Wliat  :i  bletMrrl  tiling  was  this  long  ***■*?■ 
prayer  of  the  1‘nsdiyterian  t'luirehl  I’eriisip*  liefore  the  end  *»l  '« 
she  would  turn  around  and  demand  of  him  her  missing  pnqsTtyt 
Ili*  li|**  curleil  glrefully  at  the  eimecit.  He  would  ask  her  to  Pf®** 
in  a court  of  ju*lire  that  lie  had  it.  What  an  easy  solution  t*f  tiw 
whole  matter  it  would  Ik*  if  onlv  he  dared  to  lean  arrow  t lie  apace 
between  them  as  *be  was  bowed  forward  with  closed  eyre  and  dn>|| 
the  thimble  into  |H-r  da*|>ed  hand,  a*  they  ii.-kvI  to  jiluy  the^ftnnt* 
when  lltcy  were  children —"and  hold  fast  to  what  I give  you. 


GO 
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If  only  iln*y  were  children!  Oh  no:  not  that.  If  only,  instead  »f 
thr  Ioim-mmuc  emiitiness  of  his  pew,  there  might  U*  every  Shim  lay  this 
lovely  show  of  feminine  appnn-1.  tliw*  un|>ril  pubic  breath  —wan  il  i»f 
|,L,n.'.  nr  of  something  more  BUbtle? — chin  wilt  stir  of  white  and  lav- 
ender drapene*.  oh,  so  soft.  silent  as  the  movement  of  butterflies' 
wing*.  AimI  that  Mayer  was  going  on  alill!  Hut  the  minister's  voice 
wax  Ivttx  Ixvl  than  he  thought.  Good  or  had,  he  would  not  have  ex- 
changed it  at  the  moment  for  the  cluinting  of  angel*. 

But  tlw  prayiT  <hil  route  to  an  end,  ami  for  several  seconds  after- 
w*nU  Henry  Webb  ke|>(  his  rtis  straight  Indore  him.  If  the  lady 
wax  at  all  disconcerted  at  finding  heixelf  in  his  pew,  she  should  have 
full  time  to  recover  her  serenity. 

Tlierr  was  but  one  hymn-book.  He  moved  with  it  to  her  aide. 
‘Hie  ghnipw  which  bo  allowed  himself  of  her  fare  showed  it  a rosy 
pink.  She  had  known  she  was  bite  and  bad  overheated  lierxelf  by 
walking  ti«<>  fast.  And  it  got  warm  so  early  in  the  South. 

Half-way  through  the  hymn,  he  discovered  that  he  had  frsind  the 
wrong  numlsT.  The  Issik  was  ojicn  between  them  at  the  aretitli 
marked  in  capital  letters,  "Death  and  the  Future  State."  The  r»m- 
grvgntMrti  wen-  singing,  with  much  animation.  "Joy  to  the  World." 
Tint  tin*  Lilly  sluinng  his  bonk  was  singing  on  quite  choetfudy  with 
llierrst.  |Vrhn|>*  she  knew  t lie  wonts.  lie  wistied  he  did.  It  would 
Ijc  ridiculous  to  try  to 
liiul  tbcm  now.  He 
amdied  liix  mind  u» 
the  matter,  and  man- 
aged to  come  in  with 
some  show  of  Iwldne&i 
ou  the  n-|s*ut«sl  lines 
at  the  end  of  each 
Bianca. 

Tlierr  was  no  way 
for  him  to  know  when 
the  la»t  one  should 
have  hern  readied. 

Indred,  it  luid  not 
occurred  to  him  that 
there  would  lie  any 
List  verse  in  this  ile- 
ligiitfui  exercise,  Hut 
when  it  had  Us-n  sung 
arid  flic  unanticipated 
silence  nrno,  he  could 
only  drop  down  by 
Aliriii’i  side.  TIm*  nil 
heat  mine  back  to  his 
fare  and  burned  again 
at  lire  roots  of  In* 
hair. 

"Well,  she  ain’t  sec 
it."  lie  said  to  liinisclf, 

Kavagely,  *‘ without 
turning  fully  round, 
wul  1 reckon  die  will 
baldly  do  that.  It’s 
this  April  weather  — 
hot  as  it  ought  to  Is; 
in  August." 

Habit  anxertrd  itself 
at  last.  Itefore  I lie 
senium  was  rnilcd  hia 
darks  went  liack  to 
tWr  clear  olive  | ml  lor. 
his  fmtures  to  their 
somewhat  Imllling  re- 
I"**;  hi#  feelings, 
w lutever  they  may 
have  liecn,  Isreamc 
luiwiulile  to  reuMin. 

He  even  dared  to 
nuive  his  dark  eyes 
fretn  the  ministers 
face  and  look  Mime- 
*hiit  at  random  out  of  the  wi'imIows  at  the  young  green  of  tin*  elms. 

Minn  the  last  hymn  was  atinouneed  he  (mind  the  right  number. 
Jnit  lie  was  never  to  sing  it.  As  Alicia  t«*ik  the  other  half  of  the 
'■""k  lie  Haw . what  hr  hail  not  sen  in  his  tcm|M)rary  excitement,  that 
the  dn-vc  of  flnwi-ri-d  muslin  linishing  hi»  own  was  as  thrvadlxire  ami 
a*  Muihiuuxly  darned  as  had  ls*eu  the  blur-cheeked  honwwjwn  of 
|«*ir  old  ii.-txrhiiM'.  Even  the  fine  black  mitts  through  which  tier 
duo  white  hands  showed  in  all  their  flumes*  were  held  together  only 
by  the  nuinU-rlew  minute  stitches  set  in  thorn  with  such  infinite  can*. 
And  be  »;i*  forcing  her  to  exhibit  her  imverty  Itefore  his  eyes!  That 
wax  why  the  color  kept  rising  to  Imt  delicate  fare*.  He  Was  a Imtfe. 
He  wnukl  leave  her  the  lss»k  and  go  Imck  to  the  comer  of  the  tx-w 
wlum*  be  Isdongeil. 

-J0,  »'as  not  a brute.  He  was  worse:  he  was  a fool.  Alicia 
Holcranibe  was  too  proud  to  mind  so  insigriitieiinr  a thing  What 
Was  such  a woman  ns  she  to  rare  for  poverty?  How  could  it  make 
her  *ny  the  less  what  she  was? 

Hut  lie  numi;  oil.  A«  rand!  He  would  have  endowed  her  then 
and  there,  liad  xiirh  a tiling  Isvn  |s»*qblc,  with  every  dollar  he  had 
m the  world,  ami  rejoiced  to  xtart  life  again  as  lie  had  started  it.  a 
penmli'M  boy.  Ilow  vulgar  it  was  f« rr  a man  to  have  more  than  lie 
*wltd,  any  1m  or  1 

The  icrviec  eh  ml.  Ih-fore  leaving  tlie  prw  die  turned  to  him  for 
a moment,  and  their  eyes  iim-I . "Thank  you.”  she  xuial.  xini|i|y  and 
without  eiofiorrassment. 

Hut  he  wax  follow  ing  after  her.  and  asking  fs-nni—Min  to  walk  home 
Wl,‘l  Iwr.  Lake  other  slow  men,  when  all  lux  fuculfii**  wen1  mticcu- 


lr.iti-1  he  nml: I make  quirk  decisions,  lie  lud  made  one  •luring  tlie 
benediction. 

Sis*  1 11111x4-1 1 when  they  readied  Imt  gale  to  give  him  an  npport unity 
to  turn  away  to  hia  own,  but  be  came  with  Imt  inside,  quite  at  his 
ease. 

"Can't  wo  walk  in  the  garden  a while?”  be  suggested.  "Aunt 
Hosrltinc  can't  have  dinner  ready  this  early,  and  it  ih  too  pretty  to 
go  indite  the  house,”  He  exulted  in  the  conaeiousnem  of  his  own 
rompnaure.  He  had  tied!  talking  easily  and  well,  and  lie  knew  it. 
The  purpose  within  him  bore  him  swiftly  along  like  a powerful  current 
above  toe  zone  of  petty  perturbation*.  Hut  be  felt  as  surely  that 
die  was  losing  her  own  8olf-|Miise. 

"We  might  go  down  aiming  the  lilacs,"  she  assented,  with  mmiic 
hesitation;  "but  there  are  no  flowers  in  that  part  of  the  garden. 
Do  von  like  lilacs?" 

"I  liave  liked  (hem  thin  spring.”  he  6aiit.  "There  are  not  any  on 
my  place,  but  you  don't  know  what  toll  of  fragrance  I've  taken  man 
those  in  your  garden.  Every  breeze  annex  laden  with  it.” 

"Then  you  will  want  aumc  id  the  blooms.  I have  hated  not 
having  nnylmdy  to  share  them  with.” 

She  broke  some  of  tin-  finest  cluster*,  purple  and  white,  and 
gave  them  to  him.  weming  to  expect  him  llieti  to  go. 

Hut  he  showed  no 
such  intention.  "Now 
let  me  sit  down  for  a 
little  while  nml  enjoy 
llie  whole  tiling,  flow- 
er* and  fragrance  and 
all.”  he  pleaded.  "Sec, 
sonic  of  liic  bushes  are 

(',•  almost  trees." 

They  ant  down  to- 
p-tlier  on  a broad  seat 
nisi  under  a cluster  of 
huxho*  which  were  all 
while.  'Hie  sunshine, 
the  blueness  of  the 
sky.  tire  lovely  enclua- 
ure  of  leaf  and  hh**- 
scini,  the  Sabbath  still- 
news.  nMwt  of  all  the 
blessed  miracle  tluit  he 
should  Is*  here  by  her 
side,  bail  placed  him 
in  some  new  and  won* 
ilcrful  world. 

lie  looke-d  alsmt 
him  with  boyish  glad 
ness.  "Let  iim*  six*.” 
lie  said,  "it  wax  just 
over  there  In  that  cor- 
ner. wasn't  it.  that  I 
helped  von  plant  your 
marigold  seeds?" 

The  biltenn-ss  con- 
iiccti-d  with  the  end 
of  tlw  incident  had  mi 
utterly  dissolved  in 
the  pn^ent  sweet  new 
that  Im*  In.''  tmilly 
forgot  ten  there  IiimI 
lieen  anything  bitter. 
Hut  to  her  the  memorv 
of  it  stung  with  fre-h 
cruelty. 

"<»h.  if  you  could 
have  known  how  it 
hurl  me  too.”  she 
cried,  conceiving  his 
tlioiight  to  be  one  w ith 
Imt  own.  “If  von 
. could  know  how  often 

xincc  I have  longed  to 

go  and  tell  you  so.  If  you  amid  km>w  how  I Imve  Bfartcd  a tliouxanil 
tirm-H  to  route  and  beg  your  forgiveness,  and  couUI  not  l" 

He  sat  looking  at  her.  n little  dunl. 

“Sfie  never  meant  it  a»  it  soumlnl.  t)r.  if  xhe  did.  |>crliaik<  she  did 
not  unifcretand.  Sis-  could  not  unden>tand  jiu»l  as  you  and  I did  ” 
Ix-valty  to  the  ileml  fought  cruelly,  ils  it  had  iIoim-  ;i  thousand  liimw 
before,  with  the  tv|viration  her  tendemras,  Imt  juxtiiv  longixl  to 
inaki-. 

Her  dutn-w,  w a*  both  xwei-t  ami  grieviHi*  to  him.  “Oh,  tkatf  1m* 
said.— "that  little  thing."  lie  did  not  at  nil  know  that  he  was 
falsifying  the  inner  reenrd  of  twenty  yearn. 

Hut  she  had  nut  ImihIixI  bin  niinifwat ion,  " And  all  this  rime  yon 
have  sufTenxI  —but  it  was  not  worth  your  nuffi-ring:  and  all  this  time 
you  have  hated  iu-  ” Her  voice  xank  Jirwrr. 

"Ilat**d — volt,  Alice!"  Tlierr  was  a gn  at  rrv  of  deni  il  in  hi-  co[<v 
a*  he  ralh-il  Imt  ehildixh  mum-,  whieh  |n;uli*  ahiHi-i  tiaillcxs  tlx  words 
that  followed.  “Not  hatcil,  AImx-;  bivtil  you.  luml  you.  (oval 
you." 

Hie  roiilinuitv  and  force  of  tin*  nuin'x  nature,  tin-  continuity'  and 
force  with  whu'fi  lie  liad  lovixl.  hvinihI  to  In-r  uniin'fhiiig  almiiwt  to 
Im-  »<>r>liip|x't|. 

- Have  known  that  all  my  lif.  iim»*  U forever  empty  of  what  if 
imihIh  m<i»t.  without  you."  Hix  old  l»  lii  f m Iht  ijriat'tiiiualileni-Mi 
swept  over  him  again,  lie  pitiid  liimvll  in  tin-  mtim*  of  what  lav 
iM-fiiri-  him  M-puruted  from  Im  t.  after  this  brief  iininiing  of  Uiv. 
am  so  loiH'lv  in  my  lu-art  witliout  vim.  Alia-!'' 

I (Wtiwif  «n  /*':/*•  tU.) 


l-l  Lu>«  il 


Oh,  if  you  could  have  known  how  it  hurt  me  too" 
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|.  ventures  in  melodrama 

By  “I” 


THK  sensation  which  Henri  do  \no*  m».lc  last  year  hr  hi* 
iHiwi  rful  acting  of  sewn  widely  differing  Parts  in  one  play. 

• A Ci wo  of  Arson,”  rendered  only  natural  New  Whs  ev- 
I notation  tif  another  artistic  triumph  when  lie  returned  tins 
year  in  u new  play.  “The  Double  Life."  »t  is  unfortunuteto 
relate  that  Mr.  de  Vries  has  not  n*j**wted  his  former  triumph.  The 
fault  dt n*s  not  lie  with  him.  He  in  an  excellent  actor  but  lie  has  ls-u 
provided  with  a play  whirli  urns  him  tie  very  «m  opi-ntunii.v 
for  the  display  of  his  abilities,  and  it  is  only  when  the  play  it.-wlf  rises 
•hove  tin-  eonimnnplacr  th.it  he  even  remotely  suggest*  the  nftor 
who  made  “A  Case  of  Anon  the  great  dramatic  event  of  .me  sea<u.n. 

The  pluv  is  by  a woman,  whose  pen-name  » Huiehart  Rolierts,  and 
liean  every  token  of  being  Iter  first  effort.  It  is  called  a new 

mvchohurind  drama, " which  h a fine  sound.  Unfortunately.  it  is  to  any  one  familiar  with  tlx-  Ixxdc  that  a .Immat  taut  ton  whicli  wui 

frequently  divereifirel  with  ineuliittal  shiver  music  ami  the  spot-light.  present  the  charm-tor*  a-  the  Frenchman  lias  |H.rtniH«stn  aw- 

It  deals  with  the  life  of  a young  man,  part  owner  in  a West  Virginia  yoml  the  playwright'*  art  All  he  ran  do  with  the  work  w to  prew«t 

.nine  who  while  on  Ids  wav  t<-  s-.-it  the  mine,  is  held  up  by  robbrr*  it  I ragmen  tnrdv.  in-  -kill  deieniiiiiing  the  fragments  and  tlx;  manner 

by  it  Urn  m it,-  toad  Hf  S (omd  in  U*  in  «hkk  lltny  ,U  I-  |»  ••  *-*-*-  -*  *-  J 


ing.  Mr.  de  Vries  showed  all  tin-  skill  the  port  permitted  in  la- 
differentiation  of  tlie  two  isTMUiulitic*,  hut  the  ommrtuniiies  an-  in< 
marked.  Mi«  Sibyl  Klein  as  .l/offy.  Hartmann  * daughter,  played 
Iwr  role  with  a very  genuine  girlbdiia  ss. 

Under  the  title  of  “The  Ijiv  and  tlx*  Man.”  Mr.  Wilton  Ladtaw 

has  presented  a dranintie  version  >>{  Viet  or  Hugo's  great  novel,  !*• 
Min  rnMfK,  ami  lie.  like  every  one  else  who  has  m tempted  this  Usk. 
demonstrates  how  impuwsiblo  it  is  even  to  eontemplate  a dnunaliz*- 
tion  of  this  stupendous  work.  Tliis  i-  not  to  say  that  Mr.  Lackayr'* 
l»lay  u«  hy  any  means  had;  it  is  gixxl  nielmlnunii.  and  would  apCed 
probably  very  nirongly  to  any  one  who  h««  not  rra*l  Is*  M iscmUa. 
In  the  rase  of  such  a work  as  thus  of  Hugo's,  it  muvt  arem  so  cvfckwt 
to  any  one  familiar  with  tlx-  Ixxdc  that  a drnmatuatxm  which  will 

lli,<  ptianifl.ir.  fit,.  V n.iu'ltiunii  l\h.  i u *H  f -i  v.-i  I 


woods  in  this  condition 
by  a physician . who, 
upon  reviving  him,  dis- 
covers that  the  young 
man's  mind,  so  far  as 
his  past  b»  concerned, 
is  utterly  blank.  He 
knows  not  king  of  him- 
M-lf.  not  even  nis  name. 
So  much  for  the  pro- 
logue. The  three  arts 
which  follow  deal  witli 
events  w'  Wi  take 
place  two?;  wro  yearn 
after  til.  - .1  ;ue.  The 
y(  J||g  . ' lOS  now 

heron iv  / **•  i Hart- 

er/.cx  given 

lot  .-  r.rcuing 

“ill 

in  love 

....  ..  »l  tlie 

i.-i  uwner  of  the 
ine,  who,  owing  to 
m*  unexplained  di»- 
Hs-aranoc  of  tlx* 
mug  man  in  tlie  pm- 
gnc.  Is  about  to  romo 
to  full  pwxcasinn  of 
in  latter's  sliare  there- 
A strike  w in  pro- 
vs*,  accompanied  by 

lunlcrous  violence 
:id  tlie  usual  hatred 
r the  owner  of  tlie 
urn-.  Hartmann  is  so 
iccnscd  u|kw»  leam- 
ig  of  liis  daughter's 
we  for  tin*  owner’s 
w».  that  he  throttles 
w»  vie  mg  man  at  the 
rst  opportunity,  im 
lieu*.-  excitement  of 
ids  moment  produced 
lx-  shock  which  n*- 
lorcs  Hartmann'*  rcr- 
llutnxi  of  the  past, 
.iking  him  back  to  the 
my  of  his  injury  ami 
.lotting  out  all  appre- 
iation  of  the  twenty- 
wo  vran  which  fol- 
iiwni.  Tlien  comes 
/ artmarin '«  tinjuainf- 
incc  with  his  wife  and 
laughter,  now  quite 
rw  to  him.  and  the 
nevi table  happy  end- 


...  tentiining  t 
ed  Mgetlwr  I 


frugnirnts  and  tlx;  manner 
•ike  the  fabric  of  his  drains 
Mr  laickayr  has,  tutu- 
rally.  Selected  the  bod- 
remembered  ineiktto 
<■(  the  bunk  and  »titd>- 
ed  them  togHher  with 
some  skill.  Thuds* 
he  has  produced  a vrrr 
interesting  dnuna.  hut 
he  lias  not  hy  any 
means  dramatised  IM 
MimrMt*.  IVrhajw, 
after  all.  one  sb«ukl 
not  lie  t«x»  severe  ujsra 
tin-  author-actor  be- 
muse  lx*  simply 
his  play  is 

on  Hugo's  novel.  Tlir 
|.|  iy  dp  oa  with*  pro* 
login-  which  rehear** 
I lx-  iiiriilent  of  dot" 
I attain  and  hi»  tlirft 
of  the  Hi*hnrf* 
camlleslirks.  Mr.  lack* 
aye  iu>  Valjtan  gin* 
lx  re  rather  a stittlf 
impression  °f  " 
convict  just  front  toe 
grdlevt.  Hewhtrhnm 
I,.  In'  a hit  throtnr. 
but  i luif  is  the  keynote 
of  tlie  play,  l our  art* 
follow  the  prow*- 
Two  of  tlx-m 
I'ohmif  na  the  upright 
!/«*«■  "I  ,Wr*ne  *nd 
two'  ns  SI  I*  ti**' 
bringing  into  the  *h«y 
..any  of  the  wrD* 
rliBiwctcfs  « 
ik,  Jarrrt,  thr 


known 

the  I 

|Mllic< 

tlx 

dl 


i^iN-rt  or, 

,!-.l  Tht 


iHnlxdiral  7-kmor* 
FantiM  and 
ihiughter. 
move  more  (»r 
tm  i nr  idly  thrM# 
net  iou,  but  are  JW* 
-upretnely  convin*«* 
th.e  great  pity  » 
metTectuaJity  « •'* 
•rrt.  ix  it  due  K»  'T 
ueting  of  Mr.  > 
bourne  MaeUou*®  , 
1..  tin-  rfendertUU*  m 
part  Hugo  »• 


Maurice  Fark.ua  sad  Cccilu  Luitua  in  “ Dream  Qty,”  at  Webcr'< 


mx  px- * ■ r , 
tended  lii"»  - 

■1  arijr  I» 
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nnd  to  *ay  it  in  tlw  vrmiwikr,  i*  nett  one, 
two.  mx.  Tin*  |4ay  would  Ik*  quite  satisfying 
«t-rr  it  lull  "founded”  nil  lx*  .WiVruWe*. 

Fiery  araisMt  there  v»  tun*  dramatic  i*v«i»t 
for  which  Broadway  wait#  with  murli  eager- 
ly,-** It  in  on  nitwit  <4  an  institution,  an  it 
w,-rv.  v eWtimi  night  nnd  thr  diversion*  of 
Ni-w  War's  pvt.  This  is  tin*  opening  of  a 
uew  ponliM'lsMi  ut  Weber’a  Thratre.  Thin 
w-AMiu  it  oticned  with  two  ' ' .iffering* ."  a*  Mr. 
Welter  ile*itcn!ittn  thwii,  whirh,  for  delightful 
nniiM-iOf  .lift  niinxi«ft|j  travesty  have  never 
Uvti  sut|w.v»xI  in  this  Urmtal  Humor  Ftn- 
lumuu.  lu  tlie  first  plurv  Mr.  Widicr  has  a 
tmmlsT  of  urw  fun-maker*  in  his  company, 
among  them,  Oti*  Harlan,  Maorirv  Farkna. 
Will  f I lodge,  • '.-cilia  Fofttw.  Ullian  lei1.  anil 
M.vHyn  Marshall  Tltcy  have  been  admira- 
bly elxM'ii  I"  aid  Mr.  Melter.  '11h-  hit  of 
foolery  with  which  tin-  evening  o|m*u*  L*  railed 
' lin-aai  t ity,  a Dramatic  Pipe  in  Two  Puff*," 
the  ilutagur*  ami  lynr*  liv  Is  I gar  Smith  and 
the  music  by  Victor  HcrWrt.  who  are  aieo 
n-qiunailitv  (or  tl*e  liook  and  music  of  tlie 
mvmiiI  part.  '■  Dream  City”  is  a travesty 
u|m*i  the  iinslivitiiw  of  the  intslem  rvid*c*ta1e 
agent  and  hi*  booming  of  farm  lands  for  pne 
MTt«s|  eiiiist.  .Mr.  Weber  is  H'ilMm  Dimjlr- 
tmiuUr,  a Dmg  l«lafnl  tmek-farini-r  with  a 
dn-umy  disposition  and  a ehronie  distaste  for 
labor.  It  1*  hi*  farm  whirh  the  reul-eslnte 
Isjotner,  J.  HJi iruffon  Helmet,  playvsl  by  Oti* 
Harlan,  wist  dt-hnle*  him  with  hi*  |>hui»  lor  an 
it  leal  city,  the  plans  to  iiieliltle  the  purchase  <4 
IH>»jlibrrKltr't  farm.  Dinitleftrnrlrr,  imtltT  the 
Mifsirilir  infltientv  of  rite  U miner,  falls  aslrs'j) 
to  awaken  in  tin*  I >0*3111  (Ity.  And  after  his 
<ln-ain  lie.  myr  naturally.  widens  tin.  This  is 
rim  plot.  It  is  carrusl  emt  with  the  as  I of  n 
unrulier  of  very  pretty  women  in  tin*  ehonis, 
an>l  ■cenir  effect*  whit^i  are  Isith  novel  and  t»l- 
frartive,  Thr  greatest  addition  In  Mr.  Weber's 
ounpany  in  IVeiba  Isiftiui.  tin*  daughter  of 
lh>*M*i»ler  ami  tls-  bcHe  of  tlieir  home  town, 
" Malaria  Pent  re."  It  ststrut  a pity,  lleV.'Ttlie- 
les»  u 1*  true,  that  Miss  Imfnie's  chief  claim  to 
.let  met  ion  lie*  in  lier  mimicry  of  well-known 
jienmns,  anti  in  this  pmdiierion  she  is  affonk-d 
ample  opfsirtiuiity  for  her  talents.  Her  inti- 
Utism*  of  Mi*-  Ft  In*)  Harryinorv  in  "Sunday," 
aislof  Mim  !{«»-•  Stahl  in  ’'The  Hninw  I-ady," 
an-  renainly  tlie  U*t  things  of  tlieir  kind 
wlisli  llnodwav  has  ever  neon.  Sis-  is  par- 
l teiilariy  happy  in  Iter  iriiiliilion  of  Mitot  Stahl, 
furlrnynur  to  a marktsl  degree  the  amusing 
mantimum  of  this  artnsu.  Her  unit  At  ion  of 
Mi«  Barrymore*  voice  in  inimitable.  The 
|ps-r«n|  |artof  Mr.  Wels  rV  programme  is  eriti- 
tk'l  Tlie  Magic  Knight."  or  ”A  Hash  attJruinl 
0|a*ni."  That  i«  iiiulonhtisUy  given  for  the 
benefit  of  tins*-  wlm  are  itidmisl  eitlier  to  stay 
nway  from  or  to  dis*p  through  the  oistu  ns 
erved  by  Mi*«n>  lloinmerstem  and  Conrird. 

I lie  mu-ieal  |>ari«ly  is  bx-cil  mainly  U|siti 
" Tsils-ngnii .' " with  MLvs  l.illuiti  Hlutivell  as 
Bw,  Mr.  Farlma  as  bthengrin . and  t It  Is  Har- 
lan as  I mUrirk,  ktHlWtl  iti  lllllsie  lovers  :vs 
Fdrmnuiyi.  Tlie  musir  is  deliglitfully  reminc- 
cnt.  and,  as  thr  |>n •gramme  says.  "If  the 
audiemr  will  li*ten  intently  it  is  pnaiUc  that 
Hie  di.ulr  ut  Hii-lianl  Wagner  may  be  Intml 
t-i  turn  over." 


Two  Shahs  of  Persia 

[Canimufl  /rum  jntgr  S2.) 

V ilhisinte  tlie  itroresM.  lie  once  offered  an 
, rjinJidmiait  of  lugli  rank  and  title  whine  wife 

.4  ■ ""  1 relel .rated  beauty  £IIM«N)  lor  the  lady, 

„ *»hhii  lw  desinsl  to  inhi  to  Ins  •mretn. 

,.l  iVhik- 1«-  was  at  Osier, d in  li.  Al  tin*  Holgian 

!-•  p’liix-  aere  murli  excited  l»y  the  ap|*'uruii<T 
in  town  nt  ihnx-  mggr.1  t tnetilnl*,  aimed  with 
t reviilver*.  ]t  wa*  siiniiiMsl  that  their  pur- 

l*«-  *a*  to  kill  the  Shall,  and  they  wen* 

* . arn*|.i|  Tliev  explained.  IwWrver.  tliat 

i|f-*  - ”**?  I'ersLui  luercliants,  w)ni,  beenrmiig 

"■''Ur  in  Hinduu.  wln*n*  they  had  conic  on 
„|i  * wiMiirw.  xTntunr,  and  learning  of  the 

” Ijrnxiniity  of  rlwir  ruler,  had  iuaruig.  il  to  beg 

.,  Mpr  way  m Osi.  nd  to  ask  him  for  iissintanec. 

Ilry  h«il  purdiawsl  t|u>  revolver*  lo  protect 
v*  tlipimdv.s  from  huslile  Knglish  and  rkiiEi.ui 

,1  }nl”  u«  the  journey,  tin  y d.siansl.  Mirtif- 

» r n'*'  *"'*"*  inf'irnnsl  of  tlieir  plight,  and 

' 'm-fang  their  «1ory  to  lie  true,  at  onn*  mmmsI 

«nld*  lluit  tlwy  I*-  ransl  for  ami  sent  kiek 
( , b»  lVnaa. 

Xnthing  could  letter  illustrate  tin*  dif- 
1 '■min,  between  Mirxa/Tar  and  the  average 

jpmtal  'I**|h .1  ( however,  than  the  Shah's 
™£lnrt  after  tlie  attempt  by  tin*  anarrlnst 
Mfcoa  to  osta«ian(«  him  in’ Faria,  in  1900. 


Naeor  would  douhllr**  have  insist isl  that  the 
woulii-lw  ansnsein  In-  borii-d  alive  or  boibsl  in 
oil.  His  Min  only  ask.sl  f.«r  Saloon’ pi  into- 
gni(»li.  ami  said  that  the  mall  was  probably 
enwy.  He  rwn  expreswisl  svinpcithy  for  him 
tn  I'nsvilcnt  Carnot,  who  i-allisl  at  ihe  Hotel 
de*  Sou  Vera  ins,  l«»  express  tl»e  ovrrwlielming 
n-gn-t  id  France  that  tin*  life  of  the  illustrious 
ruler  of  FersLi  should  have  Lssn  ailempi.sl 
oti  French  soil. 

Wliile  Na.*sr  was  not  as  much  approved 
as  his  son  in  Fumpnin  cxmrts.  however.  Ins 
visits  caused  ennAhh-rnbly  more  amusement 
than  tlinw*  of  In*  successor,  even  asidi*  from 
the  pranks  of  tlte  imp  Am.  Na*sr  had  a 
certain  frankness  tluit  was  n*fri*liiiig.  and  a 
sense  of  humor  withal.  He  held  himself  fur 
above  tlie  greatest  nolil.s,  with  wlniin  lie  came 
in  contact,  and  treated  them  with  arrogance 
or  eori<k*rfn*io«i  as  In*  iikmnI  dietal.sl.  When 
dining  with  lls*  enormously  wealthy  Duke  ol 
Siitlu-rland.  for  iiistams*.  wltos**  ollwr  royal 
gin-st  win.  tls*  tln'ii  Prinre  of  Wale*,  the  Shah 
eauglii  fhi*  eye  of  the  Fnnrc  arid  tlteri  gianrtsl 
higiiificantly  at  the  tlukr  mail  drew  hi-  h ind 
amra  his  throat,  his  shn  Is  ing  to  convey  the 
suggest  ion  that  ill  Fersiu  a vassal  wins** 
splendor  rivalbsl  that  of  hsv  mvewign  wouhl 
Is-  ihs|»«*.sl  of  and  his  pn>|H'rly  ronfisratixl. 

Ome  at  n state  ball  at  Windsor  11  certain 
gn-at  lady  who  had  liad  a n*|Hilal*nti  for 
Is'uuty.  but  was  no  longer  in  le-r  first  youth, 
was  (inwented  to  h'as*r-4sj-l>in,  at  her  own 
••ttm*-st  solicitation,  ami  not  murh  to  his 
satisfaction.  The  Ftiwian  monarch,  who 
e|M,ke  only  his  own  language  and  French,  in- 
stsTlisI  1st  critically  from  licinl  to  Inrls 
tiirongli  his  s|NMtarles.  iiihI  tlwn  tunusl  away 
with  the  n*murk, "Tm),  tarsi! nwaning  that 
lw  had  met  Iht  t.*>  late  in  her  life  lo  find  her 
aequainturiec  valuable. 

Nxssr  attended  many  state  bamptHs  during 
his  lour*  of  Kurojir.  but  he  generally  s,iiisti»sl 

his  n|i|K'tite  alone  I*  for*'  I aim*  lo  the  table, 

sinn*  lie  found  it  difficult  to  live  up  to  modern 
etN|tK*1te.  He  eould  Imt  ovemmu*  the  im- 
|hiIm-  to  take  his  fi»*l  in  lus  linger*,  f.ir 
eXalitl>le,  and  In*  wa*  alnuet  sure  to  throw 
wluit  was  left  on  Ills  plate  over  Ins  shoulder, 
alien  In-  had  eaten  all  lie  iwil  to  of  il*  nui- 
teiilM.  Tla*  story  is  told  that  he  was  once 
*itiing  at  the  right  of  t/im'ii  Victoria,  at  a 
formal  dinner  at  Hurkinglmrn  I'akan*.  when 
he  bit  oti  tlie  top  of  a |ue«v  of  asparagus  and 
li.uid.sl  tin.*  rcmutinl.T  to  his  ImwIiwk  to  linisii, 
as  a iiarticular  mark  of  cst.s-tn. 

While  a distinct  im|*n»vemrnt  on  hi*  father, 
as  lias  Ns-n  suggi*ii*l.  Mirudlar-sil-lliii  was 
bv  no  mean*  an  iijvto-«Uli*  l»'H*>n.  lie  was 
able  to  handle  a knife  and  fork,  and  to  eat 
proiirrly  from  a table;  but.  wlsn  uI<um'.  he 
prel.  rr.sl  to  -it  on  a sl.sJ  with  Ids  f«*»l  on  an 
elevation  alsiut  llu-  same  height  ami  u*e  his 
finger*,  lli*  lir*r  veniure  on  llw  water  was 
during  lii«  vi*it  in  I*.**1,  wlwn  h*-  rrnwnl  the 
Fiiglidi  I'lianncl  from  t'aUu*  to  tMeml.  Ih* 
NlDoiiml  at  t’ahiis  for  several  day*  l*  f«m*  In* 
could  make  up  hi*  mind  to  take  tin*  trip,  and 
tin  mil  inn*  made  his  tiraml  \i/.i*r  and  other 
memU  rs  .d  hi*  suite  ero**  fn*|lleiiily.  I mding 
that  tlwv  went  and  came  safely.  MirxalTar 
finally  lound  n Mirage  to  go  alswnl  the  Isvit 
hiniself. 

Il  was  a long  time.  ul*o.  Udon*  tlie  .shall 
would  vei, run-  In*  precious  p 1*011  in  n moii-r- 
rar,  though  eventn.dly  lie  b«'k  si'Veral  to 
1’ersia  with  him.  At  lir*t.  Ii.rtv.  vrr,  he  |.n- 
f.-msl  lo  wutrli  his  alteiidanto  ri«k  llmr  hv.*« 
in  the  d'  vil-wagiuis  that  Wen'  hrmijrlit  f-T  his 
jri*|NS'fioii,  into  the  court-yard  of  the  Hotel 
dew  Souvemin*.  and  it  w.i*  not  until  lls-v  liad 
made  a suHirM*nt  iitltnl-r  of  jmirm-v*  without 
aeri.knf  that  he  v.*ntur.sl  ro  lni*t  Inm-elf  in 
one.  lie  was  very  timhl  :d«»it  railroad*, 
and  alwav*  travelled  on  s|s*  i-*l  trains  *0  that 
he  might’  k<s  |»  tlie  sjhisI  urnler  twenty  miles 
an  hour. 

Although  one  of  tlw  wealth nMt  Miv.-nigns 
in  fin-  world.  .MirstkfTar  was  not  overman ienlar 
alwint  the  payment  o|  his  debts  on  liU  iotimeys 
abroad,  lie*  mmle  exlmvaganl  IMirrhiiM-s  at 
11,0*1  of  the  Furo|*-nn  rim-*  hi-  vi*u.s|,  and 
many  of  the  tnule*inr1i  wilti  whom  Iw  ik'iilt 
had ’t. oise  lo  n-girt  II  ' *»  Ilk*  -sskmI  vi-it 
lo  I'uris  hi*  French  enshlor*  allaclwsl  his 
Iwggag.'  ami  oilier  |*,rtahle  |**e«*s*iiNMr  and 
he  was  f.u.xsl  to  liipiidat.'  tlieir  claims.  t»n 
hi*  way  to  Vienna,  the  oils'  year,  tin*  Sh  ill 
blop|»sl  ovcmigl.l  at  Ijembcrg.  Is*  and  hi* 
suite  occupying  forty-'ix  large  and  thirty-two 
small  room*  at  tlw*  leading  hotel,  lu  tin* 
niomirig  lie  wits  remicn-si  a lull  for  alsiut 
Slll.timi.  .MirxntTar  was  furious  :,im|  r.,t<-d 
the  landlord  as  an  extortioner,  but  tlie  liotel- 

<w 


kee|>cr  told  him  that  it  iuul  ro*t  $1000  to 
tT|wiir  hi*  kitchen  in  preparation  for  hi*  royal 
gnrwt,  and  im-ist.sl  on  |Hiymrnt.  Tlteiv  was 
not  sufficient  money  in  the  Immury  to  meet 
the  bill,  iiri.l  the  lan.llonl  n-fuMsI  to  acce|it 
jewels  as  MTUrity,  Iwcause  I ic  did  not  know 
whether  they  were  real  or  not.  Finally  a local 
banker  came  to  tlie  rearuc;  ww|it«l  a .Inift 
cm  I ’em  in,  and  ■rtllrd  tin*  account. 

During  his  visit  to  Paris,  in  1W*>.  Mirwiffar 
created  something  of  n sensation  among 
F'iir.>[»-an  myaltiew  bv  eonf.'rnng  tbe  grand 
.siolun  irf  the  tinier  of  tin-  l.ion  and  tlie  Sun. 
which  had  hitherto  been  confined  exdusiyely 
to  reigning  wovereigns,  vijam  an  Anwriean 
dentist  who  lui.l  relieved  him  of  an  <4»tUutle 
r.stthach.',  after  inativ  otlwra  of  iIm*  cridt  luai 
foilisi. 

Il  may  Is*  nientinnc.1  tliat  Mir*afTaMd-Hin 
was  interview.* I otily  Olirr  during  hi*  vi*it« 
to  laimjs'.  and  that  was  at  Ostetid  in  HWk*. 
(If  the  SCIO'S  of  joiirualistn  of  Isith  OPXes  w)m 
numieuvnsl  to  obtain  an  audience  with  the 
riuuuirrl),  «nily  one  siirmxlnl  an  American 
woman.  Tin*  net  result  .4  a w»s-k  or  two  of 
effort  .*11111  considerable  time  and  expense  was 
monosyllabic  answers  to  three  <piesti(Mts. 
Tlte  interviewer  I woke  the  eon  vernal  Mmol  in* 
by  asking  tin*  bight  of  tlw  World  if  I*-  did  n.«t 
prefer  the  quiet  of  (Mend  t«>  the  burly -bully 
of  Paris,  and  whether  lie  had  iTtioyrd  tlw*  trip 
ocrtMs  the  t 'hamn-1.  Iwgiiiriing  the  nal  inter- 
view by  inquiring  wluit  lie  thought  alsiut  the 
Boxer  uprising,  then  occurring  in  I’hina  To 
the  first  question  the  Shah  answ.nsl.  "Yew": 
to  iIm*  second,  "No";  and  to  tlie  third, 

" Nothing." 

MII.K  THAT  IH  WHOUESOMB. 

Sisrr  I Sr  vciiiX  h«n,ltmc  sul  pnwrrvsium  nf  mia.ofir- 

irvn..l  lli, f.|.s  in  Ow  u-..  (Vu.  .1  I our  |t».*l. 

I'.IM.,  *,M.  Mux  !•.,»  t«  ••ins  »-  m Cl.  1 *n,^w|»o 

lUssu  E11RiMI.il  Mu»  fills  t\rt,  n.*|iMKUM-nl  .*. 


I THE  m:rr JUX-ROUSTl FAMBY  UNlNKNT NOVM 
I 1(1  A cU.II'JLL)  PANACEA.”  , j c«o«.  t l-UV 


li,  BHOIVS*'  r,n,iHnnu,t  Fsasisinv,,  llltSTtPRlCB 
lor  if*  nnii  tulmou*  > i cron  i«t  J»t.  s*« 


ADVERTISEMENTS  

A BANKER’S  NERVE 

Broken  by  Coffee  and  Restored  by  Postutn. 


, A liankcr  n.ssU  |ierf«Tt  miitrul  «,f  flic  nerve* 
and  a eleur.  quick,  accurate  brain.  A pminiitenr 
banker  of  t 'hattamsiga  tell*  how  he  k.*'p*  hiiiM-lf 
in  rondition: 

' l |,  to  17  >Tar»  of  age  I was  not  allownl  to 
drink  c*>lY«s‘,  hut  il*  msiii  il*  I g.>i  out  into  the 
world  1 U gan  to  u*e  it.  and  gr«'vv  very  fund  of  il. 
Fur  some  ve. »r*  1 noticed  no  Isul  cflerts  from  its 
use.  but  111  time  it  lirptn  to  affeet  me  unfuvuratjy. 
My  hand*  Irembled.  the  mus.l.'s  .4  my  face 
twitidwsl,  my  menial  pr.Nvs'e*  srs'intsl  slow,  ami 
in  other  wavs  my  system  got  out  of  order.  Tlww 
condition*  gn-w  mo  bad  at  last  that  I bad  to  givo 
up  rofllS*  allogi  llier. 

"My  attention  having  !■*•»  drawn  to  PomIuiii 
I F<*«l  t’<4r.s*,  I l«  v.Mn  11*  UM*  on  leaving  off  tin* 
old  kllld.  and  it  give*  me  ple  i'lin1  to  testify  to  ||h 
value.  1 lit  id  11  a dehriou*  I leverage;  like*  it  ju»t 
:u>  well  as  I did  «s>ff.s-,  and  during  ihe  years  that 
I have  use* I I’ostiun  1 have  Ima  fnv  from  the 
ili*tr.-*-irig  syuipl.Miu.  that  aeeornpiini<*l  tin*  u*e 
ol  eotliv.  Hie  m*rV4lU*Hev.  has  enlirrly  >lisa|e 
fs-ansl,  and  1 am  a*  steady  <4  hand  a*  a kx,y  ol 
though  I am  limn'  than  fU  years  old.  I owe 

all  tin*  to  Pkmtuu  1 •*•!  Cflitr,  Name  kKvn  by 

the  Post  mil  In,  Mattie  < r.*k.  Midi.  "There’* 
a n-awHi."  Reid  tlie  little  l**ik,  " 1'hc  Hoad  to 
Wcllville,"  in  pkg*.  All  gnsrp..’ 
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REVIVALS  and  now  productions  of  more  or  I*1***  Interest  con- 
tinue to  diversify  tin-  rrrartl  of  events  at  the  Metropolitan 
(>prra  House.  Following  dose  ti|na»  the  first  performance 
of  Giordano'*  “Fedora"  and  tin*  production  in  operatic  form 
of  Heriioi's  “dramatic  lrgrnd,”  "la  Damnation  •!**  Faust," 
liave  come  Ddilx^’s  “ Lakml" — which  had  not  been  hcnnl  in  New 
York  for  a decade  and  s half  — and  a performance 
of  Wagner's  “Siegfried,'*  with  new  inijMTsonatoni 
in  the  rOln  of  the  son  ot  Siegmund  and  his  pre- 
destined bride.  A*  this  is  written,  there  is  in 
prmpect  a revival  of  Meyerbeer's  “ L’Africaine," 
tlx?  first  performance  of  l'ucrini'a  “Man on  Isn- 
caut”  and  “Madame  Butterfly"  (in  which  Mr. 

Caruso  us  Lieutenant  fknjainin  Franklin  Pinker- 
ton  will  doubt  low  ensnare  :%ll  hearts),  and,  ns  the 
season’s  diraax,  Richard  Strauss's  extraordinary 
“Salome,"  opinions  concerning  whirh  are  even 
now  disrupting  families  and  blasting  life-long 
friendships. 

Of  the  two  events  whirl),  at  the  moment,  invite 
cnaiider.il ion— the  revival  ol  “Lukm6"  and  tlve 
perfonnance  of  “Siegfried’* — there  is  not  n great 
deal  to  say.  “Lakmfi”  is  a pleasing  ami  innocu- 
ous work  by  a minor  composer  whose  most  notable 
achievement  was  tlxi  composition  of  some  pretty 
and  ingratiating  dance  music.  In  " l«akm6”  a 
conventionally  tragic  tale  is  embroidered  with 
murio  which  deftly  evades  all  of  the  dramatic 
jHiint.i  at  issue— nnwio  which  is  at  tunes  mildly 
sensuous  and  at  times  entcrtaininglv  sjwctacular, 
but  which  is  at  all  times  incurably  superficial. 

Why  tlie  work  should  have  been  awakened  out  of 
it.:  peaceful  and  appropriate  dumber  is  a mystery 
which  one  lacks  the  incentive  to  explore.  It  af- 
forded a nde  for  Madame  Setnbrich  in  which  New 
York  had  not  before  hud  tlx;  privilege  of  observing 
lu-r,  and  which  was  jierliajw,  for  Ivor,  a welcome 
cluinge  from  llie  unvarying  sequence  of  Violetta*, 
l.uria*.  \timi»,  and  Itmirm*  in  which  »l*e  has  so  long  exhibited  her- 
wlf.  But  Setnbrich  as  Lakmi  does  not  contribute  greatly  to  Um* 
sum  of  our  cq  static  joys— on  tlie  contrary,  it  is  distressing  that  such 
art  and  labor  as  she-  expended  upon  the  part  should  have  been  de- 
voted to  so  i"«»r  a cause.  Mr.  Houssclitac,  as  t hs*  js-rhiliou*  son  of 
Albion  who  deserts  his  Oriental  sweetheart  to  return  to  his  regiment, 
was  iloubthw  a*  effective  ns  lie  needed  to  be.  One's  memory  holds 
also,  as  a legacy  from  this  production,  tlie  recollection  of  a ballet  whirii 
still  brine*  tears  to  tin:  eyes:  one  can  but  wonder  sadly  why,  in  tins 
day  of  past- Wagnerian  eman- 
cipation, an  ujs-rntic  Ixdlet 
mwt  mills  Is-  inject iil  into  r- 
the  centre  <»f  a dramatic 
acts >n.  instead  "(  Ising  ox- 
I n i— > *■  1 as  a " curtain -raiser" 
or  an  uft*r-pi<o\  «.  that 
those  win  w .-esthetic  n- 

lie  in  _ W 

"Siegfried.”  following  on 

ii  i m >ii 

,,1  withl  from  t lu!  north. 

| low  wonderful  mult  !*■  t Iw? 

inexhaustible  a Spell  us  docs 

this  most  magnificent,  pro-  - 

pasteixnis,  an«l  engrossing  of  W « 

musical  fairy-tales,  with  its  t 

declamatory  dragon,  its  ar-  I — . 

tirulale  ami  prophetic  binl. 

its  perambulating  deity,  its  | '■  

Crap  - door  apparitions,  its 
miraculous  flames,  its  ex- 
quisite poetry  of  mood,  its 
siijerl*  and  conquering  music  1 
Mr.  Conned  gives  the  work 


ILATMEIIINA  ELKIMCIIEH-KDKI. 

The  new  dramatic  Soprano  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera-House 


Two  Important  Metropolitan  Sopranos 


admirably  this  season.  Hip  achievement  is  a humUomer  featlier  n 
the  cap  of  tlx*  Herr-Direktor  than  the  nnshiction  of  a down  ‘TakmAi 
and  “Fedoras."  It  is  not  an  ideal  representation,  for  it  is  well 
in  two  of  its  essential  features:  the  Siegfried  mol  tin-  HrUnnhUde.  WV 
liave  sn'ti  itumv  SiegfrinU  in  New  York  of  all  grades  of  exceflcnir 
ami  futility.  ’flu-re  was  Alvary,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  despite  the 
fact  tluit  he  never  really  sang  tin*  music;  there 
was  Ernst  Kraus  (we  mill  not  observe  tlie 
chronological  order;,  whose  uiijh  rwuLaimn  hid 
the  buoyancy  of  an  alderman  and  tlie  port  sc 
ardor  of  a coot-beaver;  there  wus  Jean  de  KcmR 
wImi  sang  the  part  like  an  arvlumgvl  and  nrtnl  it 
like  a l/auleiHintier;  there  was  Ant lan.  who  w« 
mediocre;  Knole,  who  had  more  gran-  than 
vigor;  Burgstaller,  rudely  energetic  and  juvenile 
but  ouitc  unpenuiarive;  Dippcl,  unimpnwne 
tliougfi  acceptable;  and  many  oilier*,  to  name 
whom  would  be  but  to  catalogue  similar  short- 
comings and  compensations.  Mr.  Karl  Human, 
whose  Siegfried  was  disclosed  at  tlie  perfoniMflcr 
of  Dccr-riilicr  J9,  adds  m*  very  memorable  figure  to 
tlx*  long  lino  of  his  prrdwswnm  in  the  wart. 
Through'  no  fault  of  Ins  own.  of  course,  In*  Lwk* 
the  approbate  physique.  He  is  large  ami  un- 
gainly; lw*  ia  more  bulky  than  heroic;  aixl  hi* 
movements,  instead  of  suggesting  a superb  ex«w 
of  animal  spirits,  suggot  ratlwr  the  pollirtif 
vivacity  of  tlie  ills'**'.  Tlieoc  an*  defects,  w I 
have  Kiid,  for  which  Mr.  Human  is  clearly  not  to 
!*•  held  accountable;  but  they  are  factors,  pevep 
thelms,  which  operate  very  importantly  in  hi* 
impersonation  of  tls-  forest  youth  of  Wagner* 
play.  They  an-,  indeed,  very  grave  han*lica|«: 
a corpulent  and  unwieldy  Siegfried  is  os  insup 
portable  as  a puny  ll'otari,  a muldle-aged  Ln>-  c* 
a ls>w-]cggi*d  L>dtr tn friii . To  add  to  these  *h»*- 
biht nw,  Mr.  Iturnaiia  semw*  of  the  poetic  clement 
in  tl»e  part  ihs-s  not  en-m  to  lie  very  keen:  «** 
temh-niPM.  its  wistfulnrHs,  its  exquisite  gayety,  are  apjwuvntly  s* 
foreign  to  his  conception  of  the  character  as  his  express U*o  of  iu 
lithe  and  lirroic  vigor  is  incomplete.  S»nie  of  tin*  music  lw  hib<* 
well,  a*  the  scene  of  the  forging  of  the  sword;  but  in  such  J«e- 
aagw  as  that  in  which  the  young  hero  ruminates  under  the  fan** 
tree*,  the  raucous  and  unlovely  quality  of  his  toru-s  become*  *«•■ 
agreeably  upparxmt.  It  is,  on  the  wleile,  an  intelligent  and 
defined  conception  of  tlie  jwirt  that  Mr.  llurrian  presents,  but  « 
is  very  fur  from  being  either  eloqnrnt  or  revealing.  * ., 

Mmhuue  Fk*isdier-L«W» 
version  of  Hr»nnk\Lu 

of  exnllencc  It  t* 
liinlinere,  but  l'  'b*  r/' 
t.> 

the  ixili*.  In  most  other  re 
- - s.s-rls,  the  cast  was  Virtually 

itb-al.  The  Wanderer  <• 

|W  ■ the  Mime  of  Mr 

I^k  9 if* i Hiks,  the  MbmcK  of  Mr 

■ Clorita,  an*  un^irtw*^ 

H Kirkby-I.unn  ,sc/". 

■ A ,i,i.i 

PJlp-  "Vhic  cannot 

note  u|s*n  this  I"**'™**;. 
W of  “Siegfried”  without  p*£ 

inc  . tribute  to  «****■ 
admirable  work  of  , 

chest  ra  under  Mr.  - 

V , / llertx.  Never  hai  the  MH«<- 

politan  orchestra  counde* 
t full  and  rich,  so  cn^'r 

“ and  so  potent  in 

ti.rn  of  the  arpre-  jjj  %jf 
MAHCEI.IJV  si'.miihich  ducting  of  Mr.  j 

delightful  in  its 
vitality. 
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All  In  a Garden  Fair 

((’i)njfniwl  ftnin  pt igc  01.) 

Slip  looked  him  full  in  the  face  witll  lu*r  kind 
*v*w,  rnurli  linin'  than  kindness  ill  them  now. 

.Vn*l  do  you  (kink  (lint  I have  ikvw  been 
lowly  without  you.  Unify".'”  ids*  mid. 

lt«a«  mi  hour  bt*v  tbit  uM  Hmcitbp  came 
in  m :irrJi  of  her  miilfw,  wondering  greatly 
that  -lif  delayed  »u  long  to  haw  tho  roM 
Sunday  dinner  act  upon  the  (aide.  No  one 
oil. Id  ham  been  mow  surprised  than  Iwrw-lf 
win’O  nix’  turned  the  eortirr  of  tin;  lilar  lirdgo 
oiul enmo  iipnn  tlie;  two  toui  tlvr.  Hut  neither 
<duM  any  one  ekf  have  rnnccnhd  her  MTprve 
w ifli  a finer  breeding. 

For  a minute  or  more  nlie  Mood  in  tin;  walk 
commenting  naturally  upon  the  weather  arid 
tin*  garden,  and  introducing  with  apparent 
a bit  o(  village  gmwiii.  Ami  thrti  after  a 
June  dSmrc — a nib-nee  whirl,  the  aoft  ;*ir  and 
the  nuuhanc  and  the  look  on  th<-  two  faen 
before  her  eaaily  filed — «he  moved  airm»  to 
Ur  laietTw'w  wdc,  and  with  almost  nuti-mal 
trwdrmcm  lifted  one  of  the  slim  while  IiiuhU 
ajiii  hrlil  it  against  m-r  twraot. 

"Hr  good  to  her,  Mars'  Henry."  *h<‘  mid, 
tremblingly.  Her  old  face,  black  and  lined 
with  a thousand  wrinkle-*,  «w  itwif  trans- 
figured by  tli#1  divine  beauty  of  Jove.  ”1 
know  you'll  be  jpkmI  to  1st.  These  white 
Ikwem  hem  tv-bloomin'  over  her  head  ain't 
km  punr  nor  sweeter  tiuui  what  alien  been 
all  tor  life." 


Profit  and  Loss 

It  hud  brm  a him!  day  for  Mike  Finnegan, 
i-  f 5|fTn'n  Many  and  varied  had  Imn 

“‘‘  •MdmniB,  hue  no  one  mnwl  inclined  to 
gy0*  '*  "f*;  As  }«•  w:W  making  hw  way 
WsuwJ  at  the  dose  of  this  ton  Julv  day, 
t,K'  **•«“'«»  '•*  MCtiom  of  the 

\- ' “ rr5'  front  above.  Looking  up 

vmUri/i  'ST*  ;lt  3 window 

U\  J \ l,wk«‘w«  to  him.  Mike’s  heart  was 
«*ini  “ K'  l,tu,nbk'd  up  the  broken 

■ ilHr  !‘V *>V  “ »«nau 

* 0„1J  I,,.  ,1„.  ha„,L 

rnnl  Ihe  moll.IT  k.  ih- 

tIS  S'l’’.  " * I.T. 'I  yc.  kk[o  1 1 1 llltlo 
on  »»*J  a your  bi,  hoe?” 


Explicit 

“ F.vrrFT  legal  testimony,”  say*  a well- 
known  member  of  the  New  York  bar,  1 1 cvui 
easily  be  made-  a two>«dgrd  weapon  in  court. 

A rievrr  and  capable  niiiiiug  engineer  was 
obliged  to  lake  Hit?  si  arid  a*  an  expert  in  a 
Kiir  in  Nevada,  a itaijile  ol  yean*  ago.  The 
caw  involved  targe  iantos, 

"The  examination  was  cutis  iucted  by  a 
ywing  :uul  smart  attorney,  who  patronized 
•he  expert  with  nil  tin?  authority  of  half  a 
dozen  jinn  i»f  practice. 

"One  of  his  questions  related  to  Hie  form  in 
which  the  ore  Vie  found,  h form  geiMTiUy 
known  os  'kidney  lumps/ 

'“Now,  sir,'  said  tin*  attorney.  Mum-  large 
air  thaw  lump*?  You  eay  that  they  are 
nhfcmg  in  dhnpe.  An;  they  iw  long  as  my 
nrod’* 

'Yes.'  replied  the  expert,  'but  not  nearly 
»>  thick. 


“Praise  from  Sir  Hubert — ” 

Ex-Sknator  “Bhu*  SL\*on  is  quoted  m 
telling  of  a tnp  marie  through  tin?  Northwest 
some  vyam  by  a Oongnmuonal  committee 
0'iii[ifikjiig  several  Senators  anil  RKtulwu. 
Aiming  tli*.'  number  was  Mr,  Mawm  himself. 

V\li>le  in  Montana,  «nys  Mr.  Mason,  he  wiut 
nnwti  struck  by  the  strength  of  character  and 
Jn"iu,w  so  curactcrktic  of  the  men  of  that 
skate.  The  committee  was  "put  up”  for 
*JV™  days  by  a rich  miner,  whose  manner 
of  thmigtit  and  action,  .vxpiin-d  in  the  rough 
div*  <.f  prospecting  mnl  povertv,  had  in  no 
aii-  been  aln-n-d  by  his  acquisition  of  great 
Wealth.  n 

JJhrn  the  time  came  to  say  «md*by.  the 
®«wr  grasped  Maaonk  hand,  whirii  he  sl,ook 
■ ith  great  brvor.  Senator.”  said  he,  -we 
like  ym.,  ben-  YWJ>,.  n„  and  a 

pixie  iron,  lull  j-rm'n-  tin  damned  ari?.t.a-rjii ! 
”*  ve  taker,  a great  fancy  to  you,  Mimon, 
fm.  and  easy,  anil  no  p ritlo^ 
m*J,‘  «»  fact,  you’re  ju*i  like  usP’ 
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Electric  Steel 

iH'Riixo  It  ip  pout  aevcnd  years  terlmicnl 
literature  of  many  countries  line  rtrmitl  with 
rxltiwir  reports  regarding  Kindling  pronwaw 
l»y  electricity,  but  there  i»  only  tun-  hint  anti* 
where  the  iipw  invention  luw  l*i-n  put  into 
»tirowful  operation.  The  /tim  A<jr  recently 
rvintitirmi  an  article  on  Hretric  smelling  for 
pig  iron,  but  said  nothing  <d  t|M-  f<-u*ilnhly  or 
eomottiy  of  jvrrHlucing  Bleel  by  this  prort 

At  flu*  LuHlenliern  Steel  Work*  at  Kcm- 
wheid  llaxtoa,  Prussia.  this  mw  pro.ii*  for 
tfic  production  of  the  luglMiil -grade  steel  hat 
t»m  in  continumw  operation  night  and  day 
fur  nearly  a year,  tin-  old  mrtlkotls  formerly 
ruiplnywl  having  been  entirely  duu-nntinued. 

Tin*  plant  product*  almost  exduidvely  high- 
grade  and  alloy  steel,  for  which  there  is  an 
rnannous  demand  by  the  large  skate,  cutlery, 
and  tuul  manufacturer)..  S>  great  lia»  been 
tin-  n’ci-nt  demand  for  tint  new  uteri  that  an 
enlargement  of  the  plant  in  being  made  in 
onlrr  to  incmtHe  tin-  out  put. 

I ll  to  the  aliened  wl  manufacture  of  deetric 
►tert  high-quality  steel  luul  h«<cn  pnMluc.il  bv 
a uinclting  jtcoeew  in  graphite  crucibles  witlv 
a capacity  of  mdy  to  HO  pound*,  and  an 
the  nerevinry  raw  material  had  to  be  inqx.rtnl 
the  expense  was  vrry  great. 

At  tiw  l.indmbcrg  etetric  M«i-1- works  high- 
grade  *t«d  LHi.nMlue.il  from  the  tnost  ordinary 
wrap-iron  rubbish  of  the  chcaji-st  kind  and 
quality,  and  its  ei unlit  ion  is  quite  immaterial, 
as  by  tin1  jirneen.  all  .Uimaging  *iil»t:uirva, 
like  sulphur  and  lilnMihor,  are  pract  ically  elim- 
inated, being  reduced  to  one  ntie  • hundredth 
nt  cue  ter  cent.  Tin*  loss  in  tin*  ilw  of  this 
material  ui  slag  and  refill  varies  bet  wren  six 
ami  right  per  cent.  The  rubbish  is  first  melt- 
ed in  a tilting  furnace  or  oven,  constructed 
•truUnr  tu  iImm-  ordinarily  uwil  in  Amerimn 
smiting  - wmks.  After  Ixing  thoroughly  re- 
duced t<i  a fluid  state  it  in  |Kiurod  and  conveyed 
in  a retort  by  a travelling-crane  to  the  patent 
electric  oven,  which  has  a capacity  of  from 
*>  t<>  tWO  tons.  In  thin  oven  the  nec.tu.nry 
qiuiititiis  of  curium,  iiuinguru-e,  chrome,  sili- 
e.ini,  nickel,  tungstate,  arsenical  iron,  He.,  are 
iiihlrd,  to produce  any  kind  or  quality  of  steel 


«l>-*ind.  Tho  win de  process  of  production 
rvT,,n*  from  two  to  two  and  a half  hour*. 

llw  ilcvr-loping  bath  is  ln  at.il  by  an  electric 
roro-nt  of  Ulh-vdt  tension,  whieli  is  brouglil 
into  roaiiectiui)  nilh  the  oven  by  means  of  a 
o«d  electrode  and  carried  hark  to  tlie  current 
I a reeuod  «iki|  elect  Mile,  ImiiIi  of  there 
^ rwetrodc*  being  KiisjN-ridctl  jierpciHlicularly 
through  tire  tup  of  line  oven,  and  adjusi.il  *o 
*®.  to  nearly,  but  not  quite,  come  in  contact 
with  the  mill'd  inxi«.  The  current  leaps 
from  the  electrode  in  a wide,  mighty  voltaic 
an-,  and  puN-s  through  tin-  mass  to  the  second 
elect ttik,  tint*  producing  tl**  decree  of  heat 
MilVieDt  f.w  the  purifying  and  finishing  proc-ss. 

file  casting  molds  for  electric  stul  an*  the 
name  as  an*  ui-d  in  any  otlu-r  factory.  The 
*•*?  ®*  I*j*lMrtiun  «k-|ieni|a  mmn  many  points 
Whidi  will  I mu  Hue  clearer  utter  furl  1st  exim 
neiire  m the  new  |irocMM.  Haw  material, 
J'H,  electric  current,  wagr*.  etc.,  depend 
largely  U|«>n  the  locality,  and  tin*  unprovc- 
imsess  tluit  mar  be  made  make 
it  uuncult  to  give  accurate  figure-,  but  it  is 
•u'e  to  say  that  an  average  quality  of  steel 
iu  bmx.iforc  produced  by  tlx-  crucible  proc- 
es»  ran  hr  nude  by  tin*  electric  pmc-s*  for 
from  *£l  to  f.M  jut  ton . 

Tlir  advantage  nf  the  electric  steel  over  the 
"'"I  nwmifaeturwl  by  tin*  old  system  is  its 
•uprnof  purity,  and  permits  tin?  intr.-liict  ion 
. -‘h  *°  •’l'1  |»r  cent,  more  cnrlion  than 

in  the  mirilde  steel.  It  can  be  more  easily  . 
i 1 ii  h r°“1y  affi-ct.il,  hke  the  rrurildc 
i " bv  'be  damaging  inlluenre  nf  ovrrheat- 
H'g:  U la  .frnugrr  au,l  more  linn,  and  ofTen 
R much  greater  resistance  to  wear  ami  tear. 

J tie  new  *y»t<  in  also  giv.-s  added  inde|*-n.leiiee 
ocniiint  of  tlu-  very  onimarv  material  Used 
| ' pTO'lueing  t|M,  M„|.  Such  advantage- 

i •**  Bern  beep  readied  by  uy  other  syMeni. 

• * A ,r  "i'  on|y  PwTiitly  l«in  given  to  the 
*,  7*f-  T,‘»  i*  account.il  for  bv  the  fart  . 
ttut  the  ,nvr,,|*>r,  Dr,  Engineer  I'sid  lleroult, 

1 un..U^r  ‘""“b.  «u  ke,K  tlM*  sllfll’HS  a MTKft 

I ntu  hr  »o  abk*  to  demonstrate  to  tls-  public 
1 « rompletr,  M,crem.fu|  working  plant. 

liw  electric  (uocih  is  Iwscd  on  scientific 
metaJlurguid  principles,  which  are.  of  course, 
JrJT"*  "f  »**  invention,  while  the  old 
✓ ""'"I'sJ  was  a DDnu-ltirig  avstem.aml 

'Zl  , "P0"  1 »?*  *w  "f  only  the  iii.mk  . \- 

L”  ^bks  new  pmoe-s  should  Ik*  of 

mtcrcat  to  tlie  American  steel  industry. 


T3he  Reconstruction  Religious  Belief 


Bv  W.  H.  MALLOCK 

As/R-s  '■/ " Hthgi.'i  as  w ( nAMr  A«Wi/,*ki. 

An  intemtimt  and  timely  volume  n the  gre.it  t the  contradlctem* he  1 were  science  and 
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P • Mradktum*  Hut  I lotion  />«<.  Si  ,-y 
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MODERN  TOWERS  OF  BABEL  IN  NEW  YORK 

By  GEORGE  ETHELBERT  WALSH 


HE  Tower  of  Haltcl  wm  flOfi  feet  high,  according  to  St  rul*o. 
when  tl»«*  confusion  of  tongues  brought  all  of  our  jmsent 
linguistic  troubles  into  tlie  world,"  said  my  antiquarian  in 
reply  to  a question  for  exact  information,  "but  every 
scholar  believe*  lw  exaggerated  the  height." 

“Ami  the  confusion  of  tongues'.'" 

“(Mi.  tiuit  was  a legend  which  probably  sprang  from  tlie  wrecked 
(confused  i condition  of. tlie  Tower  after  its  destruction,  ami  which 
for  .so  uuinv  centuries  remained  untouched  by  human  builders.” 

"Then  its  extreme  altitude  carried  no  other  lesson  than  ituit  it's 
dangerous  to  build  beyond  otx*'s  ability  to  nuike  foodf” 

“Tlx-rc  is  a similar  story,”  the  man  of  letters  replied  with  a smile, 
“found  in  Central  America,  wliere  Xcthu*  built  the  pyramid  of 
C'liofulii  In  order  to  storm  heaven,  but  tlie  gods  destroyed  it  with  fin* 
ami  confused  the  language  of  tlie  builders.  Tlie  lesson  you're  after 
is  contained  in  that  legend.  It's  tire,  and  not  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
or  fear  of  collapse,  that  is  the  real  danger." 

An  engineer  who  is  building  tlie  t alien  t building  in  tlie  world — a 
veritable  Tower  of  Babel  right  in  the  heart  of  New  York — dismissed 
this  fear  with  tlie  remark: 

“Tlie  new  Singer  Building  will  have  a total  lieight  of  62$  feet, 
which  beats  the  Tower  of  Babel  by  quite  a little,  and  it  will  lx*  as 
solid  and  lasting  as  the  Pyramids.  As  for  being  destroyed  by  fire 
at  the  ton,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  would  be  a physical  impossibility. 
Fire-prooi  terra-cotta  and  concrete  won’t  burn.  anti,  when  protected 
by  these,  iron  and  steel  won’t  warp  and  twist.  So  fire  is  out  of  the 
quest  ion.  Danger  from  that  source  is  an  exploded  doctrine  in  New 

York.” 

New  York  aspire*  to  many  things,  but  in  nothing  more  than  in  her 
sky-scrapers.  We  lead  the  world  in  the  attempt  to  “storm  heaven” 
— not  sacrilegiously,  but  for  purpose*  of  gain.  One  tall  towerlike 
buildings  may  be  typical  of  the  Biblical  story,  for  in  no  |«irt  of  the 
world  is  there  a greater  confusion  of  tongues.  By  actual  count  there 
are  twenty-three  nationalities  -direct  or  indirect  descendant* — work- 
ing on  tlie  lofty  building  which  is  to  eclipse  in  bright  all  other  office 
structures. 

Ten  years  ago  a serious  attempt  of  merchant*  and  city  officials  was 
made  to  limit  tlx*  height  of  tall  buildings  in  New  York.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  nothing.  Then  tlie  fire  department  took  a hand  at 
it.  The  city’s  very  existence  was  threatened  by  tlw  sky-scrapers. 
A fire  breaking  out  two  hundred  feet  above  the  curb  would  act  as  a 
Homing  torch  to  scatter  blazing  sparks  over  a wide  district. 

“Some  of  tin'*1  bhuing  sparks,”  characteristically  remarked  one 
alderman,  “could  lx-  carried  by  a strong  wind  to  the  Jersey  side  or 
arrow  the  river  to  Brooldyn.  Tlie  whole  water-front  is  thus  menaced 
by  our  sky-scrapers.  ” 

But  tlie  only  torch  tliat  threatens  tlie  harlxir  front  up  to  date  is 
that  held  in  Liberty’s  hand,  and  tiuit  is  not  eorwiilered  very  dangerous, 
except  by  those  wno  look  upon  our  unrestricted  immigration  as  tlw 
greatest  menace  to  our  country.  Moreover,  tlie  oppomtioil  to  tlie 
tall  budding  is  subsiding— has  subsided.  W hat  is  the  cause  of  it  ? 

“Three  distinct  profomiaM  have  combined  to  remove  tin*  incubus 
from  the  sky-scraper ,”  is  the  explanation  given  by  a leading  architect. 
“The  architect  has  labored  not  in  vain  to  make  the  tiul  building 
something  else  than  a monstrosity.  Some  of  tlx*  new  structure*  an* 
finislxd  architectural  product*  — such  as  the  Trinity  Building,  for 
instance.  Tlie  engineer  has  eliminated  any  danger  of  ooUanae  from 
faulty  construction,  and,  lastly,  the  tireproofer  has  made  tin**  tall 
buildings  so  pmuf  against  all  fires  that  they  are  considered  aa  fire- 
retanirnt*  instead  of  fire-spreaders.  The  cxjwsure  hazard  has  been 
materially  reduced  in  New  York  down-town  by  tlx*  construction  of 
these  immense  fin- walls,  over  which  no  fire  could  pass." 

Then*  is  no  use  trying  to  disc  use  tlw  artistic  suit*  of  modem  tall 
buildings.  There  are  too  many  critics  of  rival  camp*  to  make  tlw: 
work  ptcauauit.  No  two  agree,  lit  at  least  if  tliey  have  any  point  oil 
which  tlx*y  can  favorably  compare  notro  they  obscure  tlieir  word*  of 
praise  or  condemnation  by  terms  too  technical  for  tlw*  ordinary  reiulcr 
to  comprehemL  There  has  filtered  down  to  tlx*  lay  mind  an  impnre 
wion  that  all  sky-sera pera  are  ugly,  inartistic.  boxlike  tower*  which 
x-nmnify  tlw*  American  spirit  of  self-advertisement  in  big  letter*, 
hit  this  impression  may  be  all  wrong.  There  are  sky-xeniis-rs  and 
sky-scrapers  —towers  with  sliecr  walls  three  aiwl  four  lnindnd  feet 
high;  lofty,  massive  structures  cnfxtbU*  of  homing  a whole  city,  with 
sub-biiwrueiits  that  honeycomb  tlie  rock*  of  Manhattan  to  a depth  of 
sixty  feet ; long  spindling  shafts,  which  from  thi:  street  look  quite 
large  cm  nigh  for  an  elevator  to  run  up,  and  for  a flagstaff  to  sur- 
mount tlw  peak. 

Architects  have,  in  some  instnnciw,  sought  to  add  beauty  to  tlie 
sky-scrapers,  producing  harmony  of  design  out  of  irregular  projiorf  ions; 
but  the  enemies  of  the  shadowing  structures  say  that  such  buildings 
can  never  be  other  then  eyesores  to  the  city.  A prominent  architect 
who  was  asked  to  draw  plans  for  a twenty-five-story  building  in  New 
York  absolutely  refused,  and  gave  as  bis  reason  this:  "I  shall  not  risk 
my  reputation  in  trying  to  achieve  tlw  impossible.  Such  n mon- 
strosity is  an  engineering  problem;  not  an  ardiiteeturnl  one.  A builil- 
ing  out  at  pm|Kirti'in*  cannot  bo  made  beautiful  by  bunging  a few 
decoration*  on  the  outside." 

Yet  another,  equally  higli  in  the  profession.  said  to  me:  “The 
tiUKlern  skyscraper  office-buildings  we  like  to  call  tliem — is  a tri- 


umph «>f  art  over  commercialism.  We  have  made  tlw*  tail  building 
an  artistic  success.  It  is  a commercial  structure,  but  we  sjvud 
more  money  in  tlw:  exterior  design  titan  many  miij|xmc.  There  an* 
half  a dozen  such  building*  in  lower  New  York  which  are  as  archi- 
tecturally perfect  a*  any  u|>-town  mansion.  It  i*  a new  style  of 
architecture — distinctly  American  -and  as  such  it  must  persist  and 
grow  in  enthurinafn.” 

If  architects  and  tlw*  public  differ  as  to  the  artistic  side  of  the  sky- 
scraper, it  would  seem  as  if  the  engineers — structural  engineers,  » 
they  are  called  -had  no  point  of  disagreement.  Building  a modem 
steel  structure,  clothed  inside  and  out  with  brick,  stone,  marble,  ami 
terra-cotta,  is  an  exact  science.  This  science,  however.  luix  chang'd 
marvellously  in  the  last  few  years,  and  an  up-to-ilate  engineer  frown* 
on  the  methods  in  vogue  four  or  five  years  ago.  Tliat  the  science  i* 
still  in  :tn  evolutionary*  stage  is  manifest  from  the  interviews  liail 
with  engineers. 

"Concrete  is  tlie  coming  structure — reinforced  concrete  built  up 
ami  around  steel  cages  or  frames."  explainer!  one.  “There  will  Is*  no 
limit  then  to  the  Wight  of  our  building*.  Over  in  Chicago,  the 
original  home  of  sky-scrapera,  they  an*  limited  in  lw*ight  by  tlx*  nature 
of  tlie  soil,  but  here  ou  dear  old  Manhattan  we  have  a rocli  foundation 
which  will  permit  us  to  build  up  to  the  clouds.  We’ve  mil  our  foun- 
dations sixty  amt  seventy  feet  below  the  curb;  ami  still  the  rucks 
hold  good." 

From  allot  tier  sourer*  comes  this  information:  "'Hie  steel  frame  of 
an  office-building  can  he  run  up  a thousand  feet  in  the  air,  and  if 
protected  from  tire  it  will  stand  for  hundreds  of  years.  We  can  do 
this  to-day  because  of  the  manufacture  of  light,  semi-porous  terra- 
cotta. This  is  absolutely  fire-proof,  and  it  weiglis  so  little*  that  tls* 
load  factor  on  the  framework  Is  comparatively  small.  Such  build 
ing»  as  the  new  t’nited  Statin  Etjinw  Company’s  twenty-seven-story 
structure,  and  the  mammoth  West  Street  building  have  tlieir  sten 
frames  clothed  with  terra-cotta  blocks  inside  and  out.  and  tlx  load 
carried  by  the  ten  up[x-r  storing  i*  Irw  by  one-half  than  mne-tcnth* 
of  tlie  buildings  constructed  in  the  past.  I see  no  reason  why,  with 
Sted  and  terra-cotta,  we  couldn't  build  fifty  and  sixty  story  building* 
in  New  Y'ork.” 

Of  course  all  this  is  more  or  less  confusing  to  tlx*  uninitiated-  It  is 
tlx*  old  proverb  over  again  of  coiiiiimui  mortals  getting  considerably 
mixed  when  the  doctors  disagree.  Ski  no  more  of  it  for- tlx*  present. 
Tlx*  technical  side  must  lx*  settled  by  the  cx|x*rls. 

When  a newcomer  in  (bo  city  enter*  on  express  elevator  of  a tal 
office-building,  lx*  shoots  up  two  hundred  feet  in  tlx*  air,  and  after  l»- 
luis  recovered  his  equilibrium  he  glnnix*  down  tlx*  gnxit  well  or  sfiaft 
anti  asks,  “1*  there  no  limit  in  the  lieight  of  elevator-running?" 
Whether  or  not  lx:  knows  it,  this  simple  question  is  a crucial  one. 
Five  years  and  more  ago  tlx*  height  of  tlx1  tall  building  prurliraliy 
stopped  at  twenty  stories.  Tliat  was  tlie  limit  of  safety  for  elevators. 
A few  ran  higher,  but  it  was  not  advised  by  engineers.  It  was  sure 
posed  that  this  mechanical  diffirulty  would  settle  for  good  tlie  IwigM 
of  our  tall  buildings. 

But  now,  aa  we  pile  story  upon  story  in  building  skyward,  we  haw 
reached  the  period  where  we  are  going  to  add  more  elevator  section*, 
and  keep  piling  elevators  upon  elevators.  A future  cliff-dweller  may 
have  to  transfer  two  or  three  times  before  he  reaches  his  office.  A 
second  buttery  of  elevators  will  be  installed  in  the  tx*w  thirty  ami 
forty  story  structures  now  building,  ami  when  we  rearli  a nigher 
point  there  will  lx*  three  distinct  elevator  reel  ions.  So  the  probkiu 
of  tlx*  elevator  is  Bolved,  and  tiien*  w apparently  nothing  In  prevent 
OUr  tall  buildings  rearing  their  heads  a Htnusaixl  feet  in  tlx*  air. 

Within  a year  from  ix*xt  May  tlx*  m*w  Singer  Building  at  Liberty 
Street  a»xl  Broadway  will  lx-  ready  for  nrcujwncy.  Tlie  plans  call 
for  a tower  to  rise  to  the  height  of  forty-one  stories,  nr  a total  of  025 
feet.  This  is  seventy  feet  higher  than  tlie  Washington  Monument.  It  >* 
u risk!  deal  short  of  I lie  Eiffel  Tower,  but  that  was  not  constructed 
ns  an  office-building  or  living  place.  It  was  merely  u freak  for  tem|*>- 
rary  advertising  pi  irises'*  of  a great  fair.  Tlx*’  tower  of  tlx*  new 
wonder  of  the  New  World  will  lx*  sixty-five  feet  square,  anil  on  each 
floor  there  will  be  ample  offi<x-r»x>m*. 

(.oftqmri-MiiM  may  is*  invidious,  but.  sometimes  tlx*y  an*  Instructive. 
The  Park  Row  building — which  ill  its  day  was  famous  as  u tall  sky- 
scraper, and  viewed  at  a distance  stand*  us  n pretty  rvsjx-etahle  sort 
of  structure,  with  its  twenly-lhnv  stories,  and  extreme  height  of  3118 
fact  from  tiie  sidi-wolk  to  the  roof  could  lw  placed  on  tin’  main  r»*'i 
of  the  new  Singer  Building,  202  feet  above  tlx*  curb,  and  tlie  top 
would  Mill  fall  far  short  Off  reaching  the  OTIC*  of  the  mighty  tower 
Tlie  same  is  true  of  many  other  famous  sky-scnqxTx — the  St.  Paul 
Building. at  Broadway  and  Ann  Street,  with  its  -‘it xi  feet;  the  Ameri- 
can Surety  Building,  306  feet  higli,  the  Tract  Society  Building,  tlw 
new  Trinity  Building,  the  Commercial  Cable  Building,  and  tlx*  famous 
Flatiron  Building. 

This  new  height  of  New  York’s  buildings  ret*  n stain  lard  which  can- 
not forever  remain  unchallenged.  Already  ilx*n*  are  premonition* 
of  rivalry  Tin*  lower  of  tlx*  new  Railroad  and  Iron  I-.xehange  will 
reach  to" an  altitude  of  Id  I fw*t.  and  tlx*  tower  of  the  Metropolitan 
l.ife  Insurance  Company's  building  to  lx*  envied  i*n  tlie  old  site  «l 
!>r.  Parklmrst 's  elnirch  i*  plains*!  to  reach  some  fiW  feet  above 
the  eiirh.  Thi*  will  dominate  the  Flatiron  Building,  and  make  Duma 
ou  tlx*  Madison  Square  Garden  ashamed  of  tier  jwwl  boastfulness- 
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Yet  it  will  fall  abort  of  the  Singer 
Building  tower  by  u consider- 
able number  of  feet.  Tls*n*  will 
I*  more  expensive  building#,  such 
as  the  new  Bo  reel  Building,  which 
is  practically  an  enlargement  of 
the  Trinity,  with  it*  estimated 
cost  of  $15,000,000;  but  for  sheer 
height  the  Singer  tower  must 
dominate  New  York’s  landscape 
for  acme  time  to  come. 

Tls?  wind  velocity  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York  is  not,  on  tlse  aver- 
age tls*  year  round,  extraonlinary, 
but  at  tunes  it  blows  at  the  rate 
of  fifty  aiul  sixty  miles  an  hour. 

Then  signs  go  scurrying  up  Broad  - 
way,  umbrellas  turn  Inside  «»ut, 
and  the  wearers  of  skirts  strug- 
gle frantically  lo  bold  together 
their  various  articles  of  clothing. 

The  man  on  the  top  of  a sky- 
scraper is  like  a sailor  sent  aloft 
in  a storm  to  furl  sails.  He  clings 
by  tooth  and  nail  to  whatever 
support  he  can  find,  and  gets  down 
again— if  he  can  -with  more  alac- 
rity than  be  went  up.  This  wind 
velocity — not  in  its  average,  but 
at  its  maximum  -is  iui  imjKirtaiit 
mathematical  problem  with  the 
engineer  wlien  he  runs  a building 
twenty  to  forty  stories  high.  The 
wind  pressure  on  a tall  building 
must  be  rrekisied  with  carefully. 

A structure  five  or  six  hundred 
feet  in  the  air  must  he  braced  to 
witlistand  a wind  jirrwsure  of  some- 
thing like  thirty  |*hiiii1h  to  the 
square  foot.  With  a tower  sixty- 
five  feet  square  arwl  several  hun- 
dred feet,  above  the  top  of  the 
main  building  there  is  a wind 
pressure  at  certain  seasons  of  the 

year  sufficient  to  drive  a down  ocean  steamers  half  a crons  the  otean 
if  it  could  Is*  luirm-^cd  and  converted  into  available  boree-powrr. 
Tls*  resistance  to  this  wind  pressure  must  be  secured  by  anglc-lir.iis’H 
every  second  or  third  story,  and  tbs  wliole  calculated  out  by  mathe- 
matical formulas. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  in  tlie  mind  of  Hie  sceptical  about  tls* 
force  of  tlie  wind  at  great  nltitudea,  ho  should  drop  a plumb-line  from  the 
top  of  the  structure  to  the  Imttomof  some  enclosed  court  on  a windy  day. 
The  line  would  then  Is:  found  to  vibrato  and  swing  very  much  like  the 
pendulum  of  a clock.  A recent  test  of  the  vibration  of  a tall  building 
in  a heavy  wind  was  thus  made,  and  it  was  found  that  tlie  line  swung 
back  and  forth  through  an  are  of  nearly  two  degree*.  Nature  lias 
supjJicd  us  with  something  tluit  corresponds  to  a plumb-line.  Our 
bniut*  appear  to  fkmt  in  a liquid  when  standing  on  a vibrating  tower, 
and  the  dizzy  sensation  communicated  to  us  is  not  all  fancy.  Tlie 
rocking  of  a tower  five  or  six  hundred  feet  in  the  air  is  not  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  a ship  in  a sea.  There  are  numerous  cases  of  “aea- 
sickims'”  mining  the  cliffy  Iwellcrs  of  Manhattan,  and  .they  have  to 
get  ainwtoini^l  to  tlieir  high  altitudes  before  they  am  immune#. 

If  tlie  wind  preswum  should  at  any  tin**  reach  tlie  maximum  stress 
allowed  for  tls*  Singer  Building,  it  would  represent  over  its  whole 
surface  a force  equal  to  128(000  foot-tons.  As  the  total  weight  of  flic 
tower  is  only  23,000  tons,  it  would  be  (Mswiblc  to  overturn  this 
|Mirtioii  of  the  building,  or  rather  lift  it  up  from  its  foundat km*,  should 
tlie  wind  blow  at  such  a velocity  as  to  exert  tui  even  pressure  of  thirty 
|KMindK  | *T  square  fo*it.  To  avoid  any  such  contingency,  each  heavy 
iron  column  * imHioced  to  tls*  foundation  caissons  msm*  sixty  feet 
In’Iow  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  margin  of  safety  thus  otrfained 
is  sufficient  to  witlistand  any  of  the  summer  wind -squall*  or  tail-ends 
of  West-lndian  hurricane*  which  sweep  arrow  Manila  Man. 

One  runsiilera  *ky-*rrai>rrs  vertically,  as  it  wen*,  instead  of  horiion- 
tally.  Tls*ir  enormous  height*  dwarf  our  appreciation  of  tlieir  pro- 
|Mw1ioiM  in  other  rrvqicct*.  Spread  out  on  tfs*  ground,  the  forty-odd 
(totiv  would  cover  nine  and  a ludf  acres,  which  with  land  at  present 
high  prim  in  lower  New  York  would  be  worth  a Rockefeller  fortune. 
How  nuuiy  jsNiple  can  live  comfortably  ami  do  budness  im  such  an 
acreage?  Certainly  in  OOOgested  lower  New  York  troweling  is  phenom- 
enal, mid  a good  many  peo)4e  can  live  on  an  acn*.  But  in  tho 
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Ringer  Building  there  will  be  accommodations  for  stsne  six  thousand 
| msi] lie,  and  they  will  not  be  crowtled.  There  will  be  some  luxurious 
offices  wlierp  only  a few  clerks  will  occupy  a wliole  suite  of  room*. 
Crowded  as  psrta  of  the  Fast  Side  are  to-day,  this  single  building 
oould  house  something  like  20,UK)  people. 

TIk*  meehaniral  equipment  of  any  one  of  a dozen  of  New  York’s 
recent  tall  buiklinp*  represents  the  phenomenal  development  of 
nwMlem  work  of  tlie  builder.  In  the  sub-basement  from  fit*)  to 
KHMI-liorw-nowrr  plants  furnish  the  energy  for  driving  the  elevators, 
heating,  lighting,  and  ventilating  apparatus.  In  one  building  alone 
there  is  an  ev«*n  tliouxaisl  dynamos.  In  the  Singer  Building  then* 
will  be  installed  sixteen  elevators  in  the  main  structure,  ami  four  in 
the  tower.  Several  thousand  elect lie-lamps  are  required  to  furnish 
light  for  even  tlie  ordinary  twenty-story  stnictnrr.  Outside  air  is 
drawn  into  the  buOdinBi  by  powerful  suction  fans,  and  then  after 
being  filtered  it  is  distributed  tlmnigh  tlie  different  floors.  Enough 
coal  i*  consume*!  every  day  to  nm  an  oceaa  steamer,  anil  tlie  heat 
thus  released  woukl  kis*]>  “all  outdoor*”  warm  over  a ten-acre  lot. 

There  are  some  forty  building  in  New  York  which  are  strictly 
fin-proof , and  many  oilier*  which  jk»**  under  this  name,  but  an*,  teeh- 
ni rally,  oolw  •rminre-proof,  Nearly,  if  not  all,  the  tall  sky-scra|irni 
belong  to  the  first  class.  Tliey  an*  practically  indestructible  from  fire 
and  the  ravages  of  time.  Wood  is  used  so  stmriugly  in  them  that 
matdiea  are  sometimes  said  to  tie  tls*  only  wtssfen  articles  of  furniture 
in  sight.  Fire-proof  curtains,  carpets,  dnqieriiw,  mid  furniture  make 
combustible  material  an  unknown  quantity  in  these  lofty  eyries  of 
man. 

"But  what  about  eartltquakrM?” 

Not  unless  tin*  rock*  of  Mmiluittmi  wen*  split  asunder  could  even 
an  eartliquake  seriounlv  injun*  tls*  ls*J  misleni  sky-scnqsT.  for  their 
foundation*  an*  iinlsxfded  in  tls-m  mid  coukl  not  Is*  dishslged  bv 
shakos  and  quake*.  Home  of  tls*  fin-pnsifing  ronkl  Is*  shaken  off, 
but  the  steel  frame*  would  n*main  intact.  Kven  the  disks Ignu-tit  *»f 
the  fm-pnsifing  i*  becoming  more  difficult  by  earthquake  slus-ks,  for 
it  is  now  the  practicr  to  anchor  all  bl<s*k*  ami  brick*  used  for  this 
purpose  securely  to  tls*  steelwork.  Altogether  tls*  sky-scraper  of 
to-day  is  a pretty  safe  phux*  to  live  aiul  work  in,  ami  it*  comfort  i a 
beyond  question. 


A Misunderstanding 

"OlTB  me  a ticket  to  Pierre,  Houtli  Da- 
kota.” 

“Hinder’ 

"If  I was  I wouldn’t  liavc  to  go  to  South 
Dakota.” 


The  Chastisement  of  a Saint 

lit  a small  barrio  not  far  from  Manila  during 
the  clsjlera  epklemic  of  1902  tlie  Kilipiuos 
died  by  the  score. 

They  hail  torchlight  procession*  in  which 
y • ru'd  the  image  of  the  patron  saint, 
‘ -'an  que,”  prayed  to  him,  and  spent  much 


money  in  randies  to  bum  before  his  shrine, 
hut  still  the  scourge  continued. 

At  last  a meeting  wan  hekl,  and  it  wa*  de- 
rided that  Han  Roque  was  neglecting  hi* 
children,  ami  tluit  some  strong  measures 
must  lie  taken  to  make  him  take  notice  of 
them. 

They  accordingly  t«*4c  his  image,  fastened 
a strong  rnpe  to  one  of  the  k*ga.  lowered  iiim 
head  first  into  a well,  and  left  him  there  for 
two  days  to  show  him  tluit  tliey  were  not  to 
Is*  trifled  with. 

At  tlie  end  of  that  time  tliey  drew  him  up 
ami  restored  him  to  hi*  place  in  tls*  church, 
telling  him  that  they  were  sorry,  but  Iss  mist 
attend  to  his  duties. 

Hfnuige  to  say,  no  more  natives  died  of  tls* 
cholera  in  tluit  barrio. 


A Tough  Bruius 

E.  8.  Wiixard,  the  English  actor,  say*  that 
tls*  provincial  Engli*h  audience*  greatly  relish 
a witty  interruption  of  a performance.  Mr. 
Willard  followed  this  statement  with  u story 
of  an  actor  who  played  Julia*  (\i-mr  in  a 
minor  English  city. 

In  tlie  final  scene  the  actor  who  wa*  playing 
Hrulu * htabbed  himself  with  a trick  sworu 
which  allowed  the  blade  to  risk*  into  the  hilt. 
Wlsu  the  actor  tried  to  stab  himself  by  |si#h- 
ing  the  sword  to  his  breast  tls*  blade  refused 
to  slide,  and  despite  his  earnest  endeavors  Is* 
(*ouhl  not  work  tls*  shaft  of  steel  into  the  hilt. 
After  several  strenuous  trials  a cockney  shout- 
ed from  the  gallery,  "Lord,  but  ain’t  ’e  a 
tough  chap  I” 
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Czar  t “If  the  czarevitch  cries  like  that  over  a little  thing  like  the  colic,  what  will 
he  do  when  he  grows  up  and  inherits  my  troubles  ?*’ 


MONOLOGUES 

By  MAY  ISABEL  FISK 

Thru?  cWer  sketch**  were  ft  rut  published  in 
the  htuk  •.!  Hi i-M':  Vmtiieinr,  where  they 
nijvl*-  a hit  Ki  . ; L.-.  critic  fun  at 

varsiuv  types  ! pr.M>tc  «li  I ■ are  e*. 
pedal',  v atmiHiiHT.  It  it  cnu-rtahima  vat  ire. 

Unit  0.**  in.’,  tine  <>r  ttri>*  lirenune. 
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Fly  - Rods 
and  Fly-Ta.ckle 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  THEIR 
MANUFACTURE  AND  USE 

Revised  Edition 

By  H.  P.  WELLS 

jt«/4or*/"7V  ^a/firaa  .WaM-fhi/nMi* 
The  book  goes  into  all  necessary  details,  with  dr**- 
infs  and  diagram*,  of  the  manufacture  and  u»c  d 
rials  and  fly-tackle  and  the  making  of  flies. 

Illustrated  with  Diagrams 
Ornamented  Cloth,  SI. 75  net  {postage  ertre) 
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THE  WIDTH  OF  A SCHOOL -BENCH 

THE  REASONS  FOR  CALIFORNIA’S  DEFIANT  DECREE 
AGAINST  THE  JAPANESE  IN  HER  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

By  WILLIAM  INGLIS 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT  FOR  "HARPER'S  WEEKLY” 


THE  JAPANESE  SCHOOL-BOY  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
«HO  STANDS  BETWEEN  TTO  NATIONS 
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The  Champagne  of  Bottle  BEER 

Miller  “ High- Life"  Beer  hau  chat  rich.  Our  Malt  and  Hops  are  the  very  beat  money 
pure  and  pleasing  taste  called  the  can  buy  and  the  best  obtainable  on  the 
“MILLER  TASTE"  gained  by  perfection  in  world**  market*  and  are  selected  by  expert 
brewing.  brewmasters. 

Cleanliness  and  Purity  are  our  strong  We  filter  all  our  beer  and  sterilize  every 
point*  and  arc  very  essential  in  beer  making,  bottle  before  it  leaves  our  brewery. 

We  spend  large  sums  annually  in  this  The  reason  Miller  Beer  is  so  much 
direction,  our  experience  being  of  better  than  other  beer  is  in  the  way 
sixty  years'  standing.  it’s  brewed. 


ACKER.  MERRALL  ® CONDIT  COMPANY.  Distributors. 
133-137439  West  42d  Street.  New  York 
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For  Descriptive  Itineraries  Giving  Full  Information 
and  Rates 

Apply  to  Ticket  Agents,  nr  address  C.  STUDDS,  Eastern  Passen- 
ger Agent.  363  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  or 
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The 

Gentleman  Ragman 

BY 

WILBUR  NESBIT 

Author  of  " The  Trxil  to  ‘Boylund" 

For  pure,  unadulterated  humor  this 
story  of  a typical  inland  village — told 
from  a boy’s  standpoint — is  a real  treat 
The  characters  are  amusingly  true  to 
life — the  dry,  shrewd  country  editor, 
Orphena  the  village  poetess.  Squire 
Miller,  who  plays  tunes  on  a locust  leaf, 
etc.,  etc.  One  chapter  tells  how  the 
barefoot  cure  was  tried  in  Plain ville. 

If  there  is  anything  funnier  than  that, 
it  is  the  chapter  which  describes  the 
tactics  of  Johnny's  mother  when  buy- 
ing ready-made  clothes  for  the  male 
members  of  the  family. 

Post  Ft>o,  Cloth.  Price  $1.50 
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COMMENT 

From  Harper's  Wkkkly  of  November  24: 

The  note  requisite*  of  the  reestablishment  of  the  Democratic 
party  upon  un  enduring  laud*  are  an  Inane  and  a Man. 

The  issue:  Kxtinguishment  of  tar  ill  taxation  now  hearing  upon 
the  poor,  ami  the  Kiih«titution,  for  revenue  purpoaea,  of  graduated 
inheritance  and  income  tax«**  to  lie  paid  chiefly  by  those  whose 
surplus  wealth  ha*  been  acquired  through  privilege*  accorded  by 
the  state  and  opportunities  alfonled  by  a democracy. 

T!ie  man:  Woodrow  Wnaox  of  Virginia  and  New  Jersey. 

The  Democrat*  of  New  Jersey  poasras  a rare  and  glorious  op- 
portunity to  point  the  way.  and  make  a striking  contrast,  by 
naming  the  Man  a*  their  tatmlidate  for  United  States  Senator  to 
succeed  John  F.  Dktdkn. 

Can  they  rise  to  the  occasion  ? 

We  shall  know  next  week. 


The  political  sensation  of  the  week  ending  January  5 was 
the  first  annual  message  sent  to  the  New  York  legislature 
at  Albany  on  January  2 by  Governor  Ciiaul.es  E.  Him  lira. 
In  the  speeches  made  by  him  in  the  cam|Ntign.  which  ended 
in  his  election  to  the  Governorship,  he  promised  that  if  elector! 
ho  would  carefully  investigate  the  structure  and  working  of 
tin?  State  government,  and  would  try  to  remedy  the  defects 
discovered.  How  and  when  he  would  make  good  the  promise 
was.  of  course,  a different  question.  lie  has  lost  no  time  in 
proving  that  he  meant  precisely  what  lie  said.  In  his  very 
first,  message  he  recommended  that  jtnmediate  provision  lie 
marie  for  a recount  of  the  votes  cast  for  Mayor  at  the  muni- 
cipal election  in  New  York  city  in  190f*,  pointing  out  that 
the  matter  was  one  into  which  no  consideration  with  respect 
to  persons  or  exjicdieney  should  l*.  allowed  to  enter.  It  is 
not,  of  course,  a question  whether  Mr.  Mr:Cl.KLl.,\N  makes  a 
good  Mayor,  whereas  Mr.  H karst  might  make  u barl  one. 
Tlie  paramount,  fundamental,  exclusive  question  is  whether 
iu  a commonwealth  posaessing  representative  institutions  votes 
shall  be  counted  as  they  were  east.  The  Governor  went  on  to 
urge  that  with  reference  to  future  elections  the  courts  should 
lie  empowered  to  order  a recount  summarily — a power  which 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  found  lacking  iu  the  present 
election  laws.  lie  would  have  the  power  to  authorize  the  bring- 
ing of  an  action  to  try  the  title  to  a given  office  lodged  in  the 
Supreme  Court  rather  than  in  the  Attorney-General,  because 
the  latter’s  title  to  his  own  office  might  he  disputed.  The 
Governor  also  called  Ujxin  the  legislature  to  amend  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  at  Elections  Act  by  imposing  a limitation  upon 
the  amount  of  money  that  may  he  expended  by  a candidate 
to  procure  his  election.  We  take  for  granted  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  pawed,  in  view  of  the  disclosures  of  the  lavish 
disbursements  made  by  Mr.  II karst  in  furtherance  of  his 
candidacy. 

It  was,  however.  Mr.  TTfoiiKs’s  recommendations  of  drastic 
statutory  changes  designed  to  improvu  the  menus  of  railway 


transportation  within  the  State  which  most  startled  the  Logis- 
lature.  He  earnestly  advised  that  the  existing  Hoard  of  Hap  id 
Transit  Commissioners  he  abolished,  and  that  a new  board  he 
created,  to  have  all  the  powers  now  exercised  by  the  Hupid 
Transit  Board,  and  also  to  have  powers  with  reference  to  the 
operations  of  railroad  companies  within  the  territory  of  Greater 
New  York,  or,  should  such  an  extension  be  deemed  advisable, 
within  a wider  district,  embracing  the  adjoining  counties  into 
which  certain  lines  of  the  surface  railroad  do  now  or  may 
hereafter  reach.  Mr.  H trains  proceeded  to  assert  the  advisa- 
bility of  abolishing  the  present  Hoard  of  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Commission  of  Gas  and  Electricity,  and  of 
creating  a new  commission  endowed  with  powers  of  regulation 
and  supervision,  within  constitutional  limits,  of  all  the  cor- 
poration* now  subject  to  the  two  existing  boards  last,  named, 
which  powers  should  he  supplemented,  he  said,  with  such 
additional  authority  as  may  he  needed  to  insure  proper  man- 
agement and  operation.  The  reason  for  such  new  legislation 
is,  he  said,  that  domestic  commerce  must  lie  regulated  by  the 
State,  as  interstate  commerce  is  regulated  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, and  that  to  this  end  the  State  should  exercise  its 
power  to  secure  impartial  treatment  to  shippers,  the  main- 
tenance of  reasonable  rates,  ami  adequate  service  with  due 
regard  for  the  convenience  and  safety  of  the  public.  That  is 
to  say.  the  Governor  would  have  the  State  of  New  York 
perform  the  duty  which,  if  left  unperformed,  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  Secretary  Root,  cause  the  American  people  to  in- 
voke the  powers  of  the  nation  and  obliterate  State  lines.  Mr. 
llrcltra  has  also  announced  an  intention  to  subject  at  oner 
to  rigorous  investigation  every  one  of  the  appointive  dejiart- 
inents  and  boards,  some  of  which  have  long  provoked  a great 
deal  of  criticism.  Among  those  to  feci  the  probe  will  he  the 
Insurance  Department,  the  Hanking  Department,  the  office 
of  the  Forest,  Fish,  and  Game  Commissioner,  tlie  office  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  the  Health  Department,  tlie 
State-prison  Department,  the  State  Tax  Commission,  the 
Lunacy  Commission,  ami  the  office  of  the  Excise  Commis- 
sioner, together  with  many  minor  commissions  and  hoards. 


Such  is  the  new  Governor’s  programme.  It  remains  to  be 
Fern  hi  what  extent  the  New  York  Legislature  will  permit  it 
to  be  carried  out.  Merely  by  proclaiming  it,  however,  Mr. 
Ilt'uiies  has  made  n most  favorable  impression,  and  now  finds 
himself  one  of  the  m*ist-tnlkod-of  men  in  the  United  States. 
The  New  Yo.-k  lVorW  docs  not  lu-sitntc  to  say,  with  all  rcopect 
to  Mr.  Cl.KVKl.AXO  and  Mr.  Rhoskvf.i.t.  that  My.  IlrcHKs’s 
message  is  the  most  hopeful  ami  invigorating  document  penned 
by  any  Chief  Executive  of  this  . State  in  many  years.  The 
Philadelphia  North  American  thinks  that  the  message  marks 
tiie  bcgiutiing  of  a now  era  in  American  polities,  and  sees  in 
the  new  Governor  a “ strong  mnn.”  The  Philadelphia  Press 
recognizes  that  Mr.  Hroiirs’s  app-nl  is  made  straight  to  the 
people,  and  aces  in  him  “a  man  with  possibilities,  who  is  to 
be  watched.”  The  Washington  Post  pronounces  the  address 
admirable,  and  advises  its  reader*  to  “ keep  an  eye  on  Hi'ijhkk.” 
The  Washington  Herald  avers  that  u the  eyes  of  the  nation 
an1  upon  Governor  IlroilKS,”  and  declares  that  the  country 
is  looking  for  a man  who  knows  how.  and  has  tlie  moral 
courage  and  stntuinn,  Mto  do  things.”  The  Honton  Transcript 
acclaims  the  mcmngB  as  not  disappointing  to  those  who  ex- 
pected Mr.  ITfuiikh  to  take  imlcfieiident  ground  and  an  ad- 
vanced position.  The  Boston  Herald  says  that  it  marks  the 
advent  of  a new  jmiw'T  in  tlie  affairs  of  the  State.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  probable  that  Governor  llt'dllES,  if  lie  goes  on 
as  lie  has  begun,  will  be  able  to  get  the  New  York  delegation 
to  the  next  Republican  national  convention.  As  a Vote* getter 
he  has  been  tested  iu  a memorable  contest,  and  he  will  have 
been  tested  iu  office  before  the  spring  of  IMS. 

Mr.  LOUOK  hml  to  abandon  his  proposal  to  the  Senate  to  vote 
that  the  Presiilent's  action  in  discharging  the  negro  troops 
without  honor  was  legal  und  constitutional.  The  Prcshlcut. 
it  scents,  desired  such  an  endorsement,  and  Mr.  Loim:k  was 
anxious  to  get  it  for  him.  hilt  even  his  own  colleague.  Senator 
Crank,  could  not  see  his  way  to  support  such  a resolution. 
Then*  was  no  chance  for  it  to  pass  in  the  Senate,  so  it  was  not 
pressed.  Mr.  Lomu:  offered  instead  a resolution  authorizing  the 
Senate’s  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  to  make  inquiry  into 
the  Brownsville  affray  of  August  13.  with  power  to  summon 
witnesses.  In  this  he  forestalled  Mr.  For ak Kit,  who,  neverthe- 
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Ipsa,  offered  a resolution  of  his  own,  to 'much  the  same 
purport  ns  Mr.  Luduk’s,  but  differing  from  it  in  several 
more  or  less  important  details.  Mr.  I>oim;k  said  that  two 
questions  were  involved,  one  of  fact  and  one  of  law.  the  latter 
being  tin*  question  whether  tJie  President,  in  dismissing  the 
eoinpnnies  without  honor,  had  exceeded  his  powers  under  the 
laws  and  Constitution.  His  argument  on  that  point  was  that 
though  the  “ dishonorable  discharge n can  only  be  given  by 
sentence  of  a court  martial,  the  “ discharge  without  honor  ” 
comes  within  the  discretion  of  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  and  the  commanding  officer.  There  could  he  no  doubt, 
Mr.  IaiIigk  thought,  that  the  power  of  summary  dismissal  was 
inherent  in  the  office  of  commander-in-chief  when  the  Presi- 
dent was  invest isl  by  the  Constitution  with  that  office,  mid 
there  never  has  been  any  attempt  by  Congress  to  prevent  the 
exercise  of  this  authority. 


The  Army  tabulations  lay  it  down  (f  146)  that  when  a 
eompuny  commander  deem*  a soldier’s  wmit;  not  honest  and 
faithful,  a board  of  oAu-cr*  shall  be  convened  to  determine 
whether  it  has  been  so  or  not,  and  44  the  soldier  will  in  every 
case  be  given  u hearing  before  the  board.”  44  Discharge  with- 
out honor  on  account  of  4 service  not  honest  and  faithful* 
will  be  given  only  on  the  approved  finding  of  a hoard  of  of- 
iiccrs  as  hen-in  pmcribcil.”  So  the  Regulations;  though  there 
follows  in  paragraph  148  the  information  tJiat  the  blank  form 
for  discharge  without  honor  shell  be  used  when  a soldier  is 
discharged  u (h)  without  trial,  on  account  of  having  become 
disqualified  for  service,  physically  or  in  character,  through 
his  own  misconduct,-’  ami  u (t)  when  discharge  without  honor 
is  specially  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  War  for  any  other 
reason.”  The  Regulation*  seem  amenable  to  a good  deal  of 
interpretation.  If  paragraph  Ht » applies  in  the  ease  of  the 
men  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  the  lawyers  of  the 
Senate  will  let  us  know  it.  Senator  Furakkr,  ill  his  reply 
to  Senator  I/h*;k,  said  that  discharges  without  honor  have  only 
loom  known  since  1805,  and  there  was  no  instance  (up  to  the 
lime  of  tike  Brownsville  ease)  where  a soldier  was  discharged 
without  honor  when  he  was  charged  with  a crime,  protested 
his  innocence,  and  was  denied  a trial.  That  is  interesting 
but  not  conclusive.  The  question  whether  the  President  has 
\ tower  to  discharge  soldiers  44  without  honor  ” without  a hear- 
ing seems  still  unsettled  and  debatable,  and  needs  more  dis- 
cussion. - — , . 


It  is  a very  important  order  which,  by  direction  of  Presi- 
dent Rooskvklt,  has  been  issued  hv  Sceretnry-of-the-Intorior 
•lIlTClimcK,  the  order,  namely,  for  the  summary  destruction, 
after  April  1.  1907,  of  nil  illegal  enclosures  and  obstructions 
existing  on  (he  public  domain.  On  December  17  the  Presi- 
dent sent  to  Congress  a mens  age  in  which  he  called  attention 
to  illegal  fencing  on  the  public  domain,  and  gave  notice  that 
if  the  necessary  legislation  to  legalise  proper  fencing  by  gov- 
ernment control  of  the  cattle  - ranges  were  not  passed,  lie 
would  himself  take  steps,  under  the  existing  statutes,  to  have 
all  illegal  fences  removed.  Congress  having  given  no  intima- 
tion of  its  intentions  in  the  premises,  Mr.  Roohkvki.t  has 
fallen  hack  on  the  act  of  February  25,  1885,  and  has  notified 
all  receivers  and  registers  of  local  land-offices  and  all  special 
agents  of  the  government  that  this  law,  hitherto  almost  a 
dead  letter,  must  be  carried  out.  The  extent  to  which  this 
order  will  affect  great  grazing  interest*  in  the  West  will  bo 
appreciated  when  we  recall  that  a census  of  the  illegally 
fenced  public  domain  has  shown  that  it  comprises  more  than 
five  milliou  acres.  It  is  alleged  that  the  Nebraskan  Feeding 
and  Cattle  Company  alone  has  400,000  acres  in  one  tract  sur- 
rounded by  illegal  fences.  When  we  say  that  the  act  of  18R5 
has  hitherto  been  almost  a dead  letter,  we  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  prosecute  offerulcrs 
under  it.  The  sentence*  impmol,  however,  have  been  de- 
risory. The  first  conviction  of  the  Xcbrusknn  Feeding  and 
Cattle  Company  resulted  in  the  imposition  of  a nominal  fine 
on  some  of  the  officers,  and  in  their  commitment  to  jail  for 
six  hoars,  which  time  they  were  permitted  to  spend  in  charge 
of  their  attorneys  nt  the  Omaha  Club.  The  wholesale  spolia- 
tion of  the  national  domain  has  gone  on  long  enough,  and  the 
determination  to  stop  it  is  one  of  the  things  for  which  his 
fellow  citizens  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Rooskvklt. 


The  investigation  of  the  IT  AHUM  AN  railway  merger  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  the  light  east  by  it 
on  the  use  to  which  was  put  an  issue  of  $100,000,000  worth 
of  convertible  bonds  by  the  Union  Pacific  corporation,  is  not 
unlikely  to  lead  to  some. drastic  legislation  by  the  Fifty-ninth 
or  the  Sixtieth  Congress.  On  January  3,  the  day  before  the 
inquiry  begun.  Mr.  Volstead,  of  Minnesota,  introduced  a bill 
giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to  control 
the  issue  of  stock  or  bonds  by  interstate  commerce  carriers. 
The  measure  provides  that  before  any  increase  of  capital  shall 
be  made  the  carriers  shall  apply  to  the  Commission,  stating 
the  amouut  of  stock  or  bonds  to  lie  issue*],  the  reason  therefor, 
and  the  purpose  to  which  the  proceed*  are  to  be  applied.  The 
Commission,  if  it  la*  deemed  necessary,  shall  order  a hearing 
on  tlu*  application.  'Flic  hill  further  provides  that  no  special 
or  preferred  stocks  or  bonds  shall  be  issued  by  any  common 
carrier  to  represent  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  property 
of  carriers  unless  there  shall  have  been  a real  corresponding 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  property.  Moreover,  no'  stock 
shall  be  issued  based  on  the  earnings  of  the  carriers.  In  other 
words,  with  due  allowances,  earnings  must  he  dirided  among 
the  stockholders  as  they  accrue,  and  not  accumulated  so  a*  to 
provide  a basis  for  the  inflation  of  stocks.  Finally,  the  hill 
prescribes  that  no  competing  carriers  shall  be  permitted  to 
own  the  stocks  or  bonds  of  n rival.  It  is  manifest  that  if 
such  a hill  had  been  a law  some  year*  ago,  tile  Union  Pacific 
would  never  have  been  able  to  acquire  control  of  the  Southern 
Pacific;  much  less  could  the  proceeds  of  the  bornls  of  the 
former  railway  have  been  used  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  the 
stock  of  outside  ooriMirations,  such  ns  the  New  York  Central, 
which  it  could  have  no  hope  of  controlling. 


Boston  is  still  si  niggling  with  its  sumptuary  laws,  especially 
Massachusetts  Sunday  laws.  Tjist  Sunday,  a lieutenant  of 
police,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  not-yet-suppressod  Dis- 
trict-Attorney Mohan,  visited  the  club*  to  find  out  what  the 
member*  drink,  how  it  is  served,  and  hi  aw  it  is  paid  for.  For 
Moran'h  convenience,  the  policeman  also  made  a note  of 
recent  banquets  held  at  the  clubs,  taking  down  the  name*  of 
the  guest*.  It  behooves  a stranger  to  be  cautious,  iwrhaps, 
before  attending  a banquet  at  a Boston  club.  Besides  this, 
still  under  the  whip  and  lash  of  Moran,  Police-Commissioner 
O’M Kara  proposes  rigidly  to  enforce  the  Sunday  law.  Ac- 
cording to  recent  decisions  of  Boston's  judiciary,  here  are 
some  of  the  things  which  may  and  may  not  be  done  in  that 
town  of  a Sunday.  Bootblacks  may  shine  until  11  A.M.;  then 
they  must  retire.  Bakers  may  sell  bread  before  10  a.m..  and 
from  4 to  6.30  e.si.  A florist  may  sell  flowers  for  a Sunday 
funeral,  but  not  for  a Sunday  wedding.  Ice-cream  may  lie 
eaten,  but. not  made  or  sold.  Photographers  may  not  take 
picture*.  Hotel  porters  may  not  wash  the  sidewalks  of  tlieir 
inns.  Show-windows  may  not  lie  dreiwed.  A shop-keejs-r 
may  not  wash  the  floor  of  his  store.  A musician  may  not  play 
at  a hotel.  These  are  some  of  the  momentous  decision*  of 
the  municipal  courts  within  the  five  days  prior  to  this  writing. 
They  muko  a Boston  Sunday  look  like  a Tendon  Sunday,  and 
nothing  more  is  needed  to  induce  travellers  to  wait  until 
Monday  before  going  there.  It  i*  open  to  discussion  whether 
Boston’s  Sunday  habits  or  the  Massachusetts  statute-book  shall 
be  reformedk  ' 


The  attention  of  Northern  and  Southern  people  both 
ought  to  be  drawn  to  effort*  which  are  licing  made  in  (icorgia 
to  settle  some  of  the  problems  of  the  race  question.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Phoctob,  of  Atlanta,  has  made  a very  interesting  state- 
ment in  the  CongregalionaUst  on  this  subject,  telling  us  that 
there  are  three  movements  in  which  both  races  are  interested. 
The  first  is  industrial;  the  second  is  religion*;  and  tlio  thin! 
he  calls  civic.  The  first  movement  is  »up|H>rtiug  a reasonable 
and  promising  proposition  to  establish  an  industrial  school. 
As  branches  of  this  school  there  are  to  be  established  schools 
in  which  the  domestic  art*  ore  to  lie  taught.  Negro  men 
are  to  be  trained  in  the  one  for  mechanical  pursuits,  and 
negro  women  in  the  other  for  household  service.  The  second 
movement  i*  carried  on  by  committee*  of  the  white  and  negro 
churches,  and  under  their  direction  an  effort  is  being  made 
in  the  pulpit*  to  inspire  the  people  of  liotli  races  with  a love 
of  law  and  order.  The  third  i*  carried  on  by  two  cooperative 
civic  leagues— -the  one  black  and  the  other  white.  The  ideu 
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of  thin  combined  league  is  a*  far  a*  possible,  to  put  more 
responsibility  upon  the  negroes.  Negro  policemen  are  to  be 
appointed  for  negro  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  number  of  negro 
jurors  is  to  be  increased.  Some  good  effects  have  already 
been  felt.  These  efforts  by  the  white  and  black  citizens  of 
Atlanta  have  a deep  significance.  They  pro^c  what  rational 
men,  unintlueneed  by  party  necessities,  have  always  believed. 
No  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  civilized  world  does  the 
Smith  desire  to  be  counted  barbarous,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  not  only  that  the  South  will  do  its  best  to  solve  its 
own  social  mid  domestic  problems,  but  that  when  it  tries  it 
will  make  a better  job  of  the  undertaking  than  can  any  out- 
sider. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  peering  into  the  future  lest,  per- 
adventure,  the  pcerers  may  see  the  end  of  our  present  era  of 
prosperity.  Some  of  these,  who  are  called  financial  magnates, 
seem  to  expect  disaster;  and  to  expect  disaster  too  loud,  if 
the  utterer  Iks  an  authority,  is  frequently  to  court  it.  So  far, 
however,  there  is  little  sign  that  the  country  is  to  bo  plunged 
into  ruin.  The  latest  nrophets  among  the  “ magnates  ” are 
Mr.  Stuyvksaxt  Flail,  to  whom  the  year  just  passed  has  been 
rendered  unpleasant  by  Mr.  Hi  Rill  max,  and  Mr.  Georoe  Gould, 
who  is  in  a happier  frame  of  mind.  Mr.  Fish  expects  a panic 
soon,  and  Mr.  Gould  sees  no  sign  of  one.  At  their  annual 
meeting,  which  was  held  this  year  in  Providence,  the  econ- 
omist* took  notice  of  the  question,  and  some  of  them  gave 
their  opinions.  Professor  John  B.  Clark,  of  Columbia, 
thinks  that-  there  may  be  a good  many  bubbles  that  need 
pricking.  He  thinks  that  tliere  is  ovorspeeulation  in  lands 
and  mines,  although  ho  admits  that  some  of  the  securities  that 
lay  heavily  on  the  financial  stomach  n few  years  ago  have 
lieeii  digested.  Ho  looka  for  a shrinkage.  Another  economist 
— Professor  W.  G.  Sumner,  of  Yale — is  more  hopeful,  and  his 
view  seems  to  lie  nearer  that  which  we  may  call  prevalent. 
“ We  have  seen,”  he  says,  44  an  amazing  expansion  of  un- 
dertakings of  all  kinds,  and  they  have  been  carried  on  with 
success.  The  prosperity  is  real  and  very  wide.  I cannot  see 
that  it  is  anything  but  true  growth  and  genuine  achievement.” 
There  is  a sanity  in  this  view  which  is  inspiring. 


Two  United  States  district  judges  have  declared  flic  Federal 
employers’  liability  law  unconstitutional.  Although  they  are 
Iwith  of  Southern  districts,  they  are  also  both  appointee*  of 
Republican  Presidents.  Judge*  Evans,  of  Kentucky,  who  has 
already  been  publicly  lectured  on  account  of  hi*  opinion  on 
this  very  law,-  was  appointed  by  McKixi.ey,  and  Judge  Me- 
Caul,  of  Tennessee,  was  np|>ointcd  by  Rikwevelt.  Congress 
jijisf-cd  this  law  under  the  commerce  clause?  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  it  is  expected  by  the  political  power  at,  Washington 
that  the  courts  will  construe  this  clause  in  such  a way  that 
Congress  may  enact  laws  regulating  the  contractual,  or  other- 
wise legal,  relations  between  the  railroads  and  their  em- 
ployees. Of  course,  if  the  Supreme  Court  gratifies  the 
jiolitienl  power  by  such  a construction,  all  contracts  between 
those  engaged  in  interstate  transportation  and  others,  whether 
relating  to  interstate  or  to  intrastate  commerce,  will  lie  judged 
to  lie  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  In  other 
word*,  any  contract  to  which  a transporter  is  a party  would 
be  interstate  commerce.  A contract  with  a drayman  to  hnul 
goods  to  or  from  a freight-station;  a contract  under  which 
hackmen  are  admitted  to  a passenger- station  for  the  con- 
venience of  travellers;  a contract  to  dean  the  windows  of 
cars;  a contract  to  supply  new  plush  for  Pullman  or  other 
sleeping  and  parlor  cars — all  these  are  quite  as  much  com- 
merce as  are  the  relations  between  the  laborers  in  a railroad 
yard  and  depots  and  the  railroad. 


In  deciding  as  they  did.  Judges  Evans  and  MuOall  decided 
as  all  lawyers,  merely  lawyers,  would  have  decided  a very  few 
years  ago.  lu  holding  that  navigation  was  commerce.  Chief- 
Just  ice  Marshall  defined  commerce  as  the  word  is  used  in 
the  Constitution.  44  Commerce  undoubtedly,”  he  Raid,  44  is 
traffic,  but  it  is  something  more?:  it  is  intercourse,  ft  de- 
scribes the  commercial  intercourse  between  nations  ami  parts 
of  nations  . . . and  i*  regulated  by  prescribing  rules  for  carry- 
ing on  flint  intercourse.”  Possibly  it  would  not  occur  to 
any  one  that  flic  relations  between  employer  and  employed 
constituted  such  intercourse  except  to  one  not  averse  to 
amending  the  Constitution  by  construction.  At  any  rate,  in 


the  light  of  Marshall's  definition.  Judges  Evans  and 
McCall  have  not  yet  done  anything  worthy  of  castigation. 
They  have  simply  expressed  an  opinion  based  upon  Mar- 
shall's definition. 


It  seemed  as  though  Secretary  Tact’s  remarks  about  his 
candidacy  for  the  Presidential  office  meant,  if  they  meant  any- 
thing in  particular,  that  he  would  not  go  on  the  bench  until 
the  next  Republican  convention  had  had  a chance  to  nominate 
him.  I -liter  advices,  convoyed  through  the  Washington  cor- 
respondent. of  the  New  York  Evening  Pox/ , are  to  the  effect, 
that  the  iiext  chance,  if  any,  that.  President  Roosevelt  has 
to  nominate  a justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  he  will  nominate 
Judge  Taft.  The  inference  is  that  the  Judge’s  prospects  as 
a Presidential  candidate  do  not  seem  to  be  worth  nursing 
at  the  cost  of  the  chance  to  secure  him  for  the  embellishment 
and  iugravidation  of  the  bench. 


After  all,  the  question  of  the  disciplining  of  the  companies 
of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  is  hardly  likely  to  be  a Presiden- 
tial issue  next  year,  nor  are  Judge  Taft's  chance*  likely  to 
be  affected  by  it.  Tariff  may  have  come  again  to  la*  a topic 
in  another  twelvemonth,  and  in  that  ease  it  may  he  recalled 
that  Judge  Taft  said  in  n speech  at  Itath,  Maine,  last  Seji- 
teinber:  “How  noon  the  feeling  in  favor  of  revision  shall 
crystallize  into  action  cannot  ho  foretold,  but  it  is  certain  to 
come,  and  with  it  thooe  schedule*  of  the  tariff  which  have 
inequalities  and  are  excessive  will  be  readjusted,” 


The  Barones*  Bi  rdktt-Coitts  had  n great,  funeral,  on 
January  ft,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  she  was  buried. 
The  Abbey  wa*  filled  with  mourning  people,  and  flag-  were  at 
half-mast  in  Ixmdon.  She  wa*  an  old-fashioned  philanthro- 
pist, and  spent  a great  deal  of  her  money  in  improving  the 
physical  condition*  of  the  miserably  poor.  The  great  givers 
of  our  generation  incline  to  other  channels  of  expenditure, 
and  especially  to  facilitating  the  rise  of  those  who  are  able  to 
help  themselve*.  Our  successful  money-makers  «oera  to  take 
more  kindly  to  helping  likely  people  to  Rueecod  than  in 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  linsueivssful.  Anything 
that  seem*  like  a provision  for  the  perpetuation  of  failure 
goes  against  the  grain  with  them.  Their  million*  come  out 
readiest  to  provide  bettor  education  for  better-than-average 
scholars,  and  to  increase  knowledge.  Charities  aueh  as  won 
the  Barones*  Bi'riiett-Coutts  such  wide  repute  in  the  last 
generation  appeal  to  diem  less  strongly.  The  Barones*,  how- 
ever, wa*  not  trained  in  the  school  of  self-made  success.  She 
inherited  her  fortune  from  her  father.  Possibly  the  later 
ta*tc  in  philanthropic  disbursement  i*  sounder  than  her*,  but 
at  any  rate  she  had  a very  large?  funeral. 


I*  it  leae-majctte,  or  contrary  to  nrmy  regulation*,  for 
an  officer  of  the  United  State*  army  to  sjienk  with  disrespect 
of  the  race-suicide  bogy?  If  it  is.  there  may  lie  a court  martial 
ahead  for  Major  Charles  E.  Woodruff.  M.T>„  U.S.A.,  who, 
in  an  article  in  the  Sunday  Timex,  almost  make*  light  of  the 
race-suicide  scare.  He  avers  that  the  birth-rate  diminishes 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  growth  of  human  intelligence, 
and  that  within  very  recent  time*  the  death-rate  for  infants 
ha*  lieeii  *o  diminished  by  medical  discoveries  that  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  produce  half  the  children  needed  n century 
ago.  All  that,  we  knew  before;  but  Dr.  WooMPPr  gin's 
farther.  ITe  finds  an  incalculable  benefit  in  the  fact  that 
the  human  race  in  it*  civilized  branches  i*  gradually  becom- 
ing confined  to  the  lines  of  small  families.  That,  he  find*  to 
In*  part  of  the  process  by  which  the  survival  of  the  fittest  i* 
now  l>eing  accomplished  in  the  higher  nations.  Feeble  chil- 
dren are  now  raised  who  formerly  perished.  Present  types, 
much  feebler  than  the  powerful  prehistorieal  brute,  survive 
in  obedience  to  natural  law,  a*  being  fitter  than  the  stupid 
mini  of  great  strength,  and  able  to  drive  him  to  the  wall. 
So  (contrasting  modern  nations)  in  England  and  Franco  the 
more  intelligent  children  survive;  in  Russia — with  large  fam- 
ilies mid  a huge  infantile  death-rate — the  most  robust  ami 
often  the  stupidest.  Five  birth*  to  a family,  now  ample  for  us, 
would  have  meant  rare  extinction  a thousand  years  ago.  The 
average  family.  Dr.  Woodruff  says,  is  now  about  four,  but 
in  two  or  three  nonturioa,  if  our  death  loose*  continue  to 
diminish  at.  present  rates,  the  birth-rate  will  drop  naturally 
to  a fraction  ovpr  two  children  to  a family. 
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The  Coming  Ambassador  from  Great  Britain 

It  is  nettled  that  the  successor  of  Sir  Henry  Mortimer  OUKAND 
in  the  British  Embassy  ut  \\  mthinitton  will  lie  the  Right  Honor- 
able Jajikk  Hryce,  the  distinguished  nuthor  of  The  Holy  Human 
Empire  and  The  /iwirimn  ('onimantrnilih,  who  was  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  Kohkhkuy  ministry,  and  who  hits  just 
ri,»i){iM,d  the  post  of  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  which,  in  his  ease,  carried  a seat  in  the  cabinet,  lie  has 
liren  for  twelve  years  a Privy-Councillor.  The  appointment  de- 
serve* attention  because  it  is  a unique  incident  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  diplomatic  intercourse  between  our  mother  conn  try  am)  it* 
daughter  state.  Never  la-fora*  has  England  selected  for  her  regular 
representative  at  the  sent  of  our  Federal  government  an  eminent 
man  of  letters  or  a statesman  of  cabinet  rank.  Striking,  indeed, 
ia  the  contrast,  from  thin  point  of  view,  between  the  course  which, 
from  the  achievement  of  our  independence  down  to  the  present 
hour,  our  Federal  government  has  pursued  toward  Great  Britain 
and  that  which  Great  Britain  ha*  hitherto  adopted  toward  the 
United  States.  Our  first  minister  to  the  court  of  St.  .lames's, 
nppnintrd  in  1785  by  the  Congress  created  under  the  Article**  of 
Confederation,  was  Joint  AMHH,  the  second  President  of  the  Re- 
public. In  1792,  three  years  after  the  Federal  government  was 
organised  under  the  existing  Constitution,  President  Washing- 
TOft  chose  for  our  representative  in  London  General  Thomas 
Pinckney.  who  had  served  with  great  pullantry  throughout  the 
Revolutionary  war  and  hud  heen  Governor  of  South  Carolina. 
PrscKsn  received  fifty-nine  electoral  votes  for  President  in  1790, 
and  would  have  become  Vice-President  had  not  JKlTCiMOK  beaten 
him  by  four  votes.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  British  mrtropoli* 
hy  Rerun  King.  who  represented  successively  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  in  the  Federal  Senate,  and  who  was  the  Federalist 
candidate  for  Vice-President  in  IH04  and  for  President  in  1919. 
For  a number  of  years  following  180.1  our  minister  plenipotentiary 
in  Loudon  was  Jv  men  Monroe.  who  afterward  was  twice  elected 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  1810  the  same  office  was  tilled 
hy  John  QctJMT  .Noams,  who  became  our  Federal  Chief  Magis- 
trate ten  years  later.  Tike  post  was  occupied  in  1826  hy  Albert 
Gallatin.  who  had  teen  our  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  1801 
to  1814,  and  who  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  one  of 
the  greatest  financiers  and  statesmen  in  American  annal*.  In 
1831  Washington  Irving,  then  the  most  distinguished  man  of 
letters  in  America,  was  chargt  d'affaim.  He  was  followed  hy 
Martin  Van  Brows,  who  in  March.  1817.  became  President  >>f 
the  United  States.  In  1841  our  minister  at  the  court  of  St. 
.larnetTs  was  Edward  Everett,  wl»n  was  successively  a United 
States  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  a President  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  a Secretary  of  State,  Five  years  later  the  same  office 
was  filled  by  Gbobue  Bancroft,  the  well-known  historian,  who 
had  been  a Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  who  wu*  to  Iw  the  first 
minister  to  the  German  Empire.  From  1863  to  1856  we  were 
represented  at  the  court  of  St.  .Tame*’*  hy  Jamkr  BUCHANAN, 
who  had  been  a United  States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
Secretary  of  Stntr,  and  who  was  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States.  His  successor  wns  George  M.  Ham. am.  who  had  been 
Vice-President.  Next  came  Charij*.*  Francis  Arams,  the  son  and 
grandson  of  a President,  who  himself  had  been  a candidate  for 
the  Vice-Picsidcncy  on  the  Free-soil  ticket  in  1848.  In  1809  the 
functions  of  minister  plenipotentiary  were  discharged  by  John 
IamtRoi*  MOTLEY,  tbe  well-known  historian  of  the  Dutch  Republic, 
who  previously  had  been  minister  at  the  court  of  Vienna.  In 
1880  we  sent  to  Ixmdon  .Tames  Rukkell  Lowell,  then  our  moat 
eminent  man  of  letters,  and  previously  minister  to  Spain-,  and 
in  1891  Mr.  Cl.gvin.ANO  named  ns  the  first  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  who  had  been  a United  States  Senator 
from  Delaware  and  Secretary'  of  State.  Such  are  the  names  most 
notable  for  literary  oi  political  importance  in  the  remarkable 
record  of  our  diplomatic  appointments  to  the  court  of  8t.  James’s. 
Viewed  as  a whole,  the  list  attests  an  almost  pathetic  anxiety  to 
select  the  licst  men  in  the  country  to  represent  the  government 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  England.  No  such  anxiety 
was  evinced  in  the  selection  of  ministers  to  other  European  powers, 
not  even  in  the  case  of  France,  except  during  the  quarter  of  a 
century  which  immediately  followed  1778,  the  date  of  the  treaty 
of  alliance. 

Relatively  careless  and  contemptuous  during  more  than  sixty 
years  after  thr  establishment  of  our  Constitution  was  the  selec- 
tion hy  the  British  Foreign  Office  of  envoys  to  the  United  States. 
The  first  twelve  were  obscure  person*,  not  one  of  whom  was  to 
play  an  important  part  in  history,  and  one  of  whom.  JACKSON, 
hud  to  tie  dismissed  for  insolence  in  practically  charging  the 
Secretary  of  State  with  duplicity.  The  next  eight  British  minis- 
ters were  equally  insignificant,  intellectually  and  socially,  with 
the  exception  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  who  hud  not  yet  given 
proof  of  the  abilitiea  which  he  was  to  evince  long  afterwards 
as  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  One  of  the  eight.  CHAMPION, 
had  to  la-  dismissed  summarily  for  u violation  of  the  neutrality 
laws,  having  undertaken  to  enlist  soldiers  for  tbe  British  aimv 
during  the  Crimean  war.  A man  of  brains,  Sir  Henry  Lytton 


Hulwkh  (some  time  afterward  made  Lord  Dallinui,  was  sent  over 
to  negotiate  tlie  Clayton- Bill wer  Treaty,  hut  not  until  the  Bu- 
chanan administration  was  the  importance  of  the  United  States 
distinctly  acknowledged  by  the  succeaaive  appointments  of  two 
ntemlirrn  of  the  |ieerage.  Lord  Napier  ami  larrd  Lyons,  to  he 
ministers  at  Washington.  The  experiment  has  not  since  hern 
repeated,  for  Mr.  Lionel  S.  Sack  viu.j>  Wert  had  not  inherited  a 
peerage  when  he  came  hither  as  envoy,  and  Sir  Julian  Pacmt- 
kote.  though  he  was  ultimately  made  a lord,  was  simply  perma- 
nent Under  ■Secretary  to  the  Foreign  Office  when  he  became  minis- 
ter. We  repeat  that  the  long  list  includes  not  a single  man  who 
had  attained  cabinet  rank  at  the  time  of  bis  selection  for  the  post 
ot  British  minister  at  Washington. 

On  three  memorable  occasions  in  the  past  the  British  govern- 
ment recognized  that  the  services  of  a man  of  first-rate  abilities 
were,  at  least  temporarily,  required  at  Washington.  fn  the 
early  fifties.  Lord  Elgin,  then  Governor-General  of  Canada,  was 
appointed  a commissioner  to  negotiate  a reciprocity  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  State*  and  Canada.  The  task  was  performed 
successfully.  Again,  when  the  controversy  concerning  the  .Ala- 
bama clnitns  threatened  to  involve  Great  Britain  in  war  with  the 
United  States,  a commission  headed  by  Karl  of.  Grey  and  RiroN 
(afterwards  Marquis  of  Ri|ion|  was  sent  to  our  Federal  capital, 
where  it  arranged  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  Once  more,  in 
18118-5*9,  tire  British  Foreign  Office  named  for  its  representative  on 
the  Joint  High  Commission  appointed  to  settle,  if  possible,  out- 
standing disputes  between  the  United  State*  and  Canada,  Lord 
IIkrxciiell,  who  had  been  lanl  Chancellor  in  a Liberal  adminis- 
tration. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  British  govern- 
ment. had  been  equally  solicitous  atiout  the  qualifications  of  its 
permanent  envoys  to  the  United  State*  during  the  first  half  of 
the  last  century,  the  war  of  1812  might  hnve  hern  averted,  and 
the  questions  respecting  the  boundaries  of  Maine  and  Oregon 
might  have  hern  settled  without  bringing  the  two  countries  to 
the  very  verge  of  hostilities.  The  British  government  has  appar- 
ently determined  never  aguin  to  be  guilty  of  the  mistakes  coin 
mi t led  in  the  rarlier  period  of  it*  diplomatic  relations  with  tbe 
United  States.  It  has  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  none  of  it* 
foremost  statesmen  ia  too  good  for  the  post  of  nmhassador  to 
Washington.  In  the  selection  of  the  Right  Honorable  James 
Bryce  for  the  office  it  has  evinced  discrimination.  The  practical 
acquaintance  with  public  affairs  gained  in  a long  Parliamentary 
career,  and  in  the  exercise  of  Il*e  functions  of  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  has  peculiarly 
fitted  him  to  transact  the  political  and  economic  business  of  the 
embassy,  lie  is  the  first  British  envoy  to  appeal  strongly  to 
the  sympathy  and  esteem  of  I rlah- Americans,  because  among 
British  Liberals  Ireland  has  had  no  firmer  friend.  To  educated 
and  thoughtful  American*  he  carries  credentials  such  a*  none  of 
his  predecessors  has  presented,  for  he  is  known  throughout  the 
Union  hy  his  authoritative  work  on  The  .Amrriatn  CommomiecaUh, 
which  exhibits  a more  accurate  and  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the 
structure  and  working  of  our  Federal  and  State  Constitutions, 
and  a more  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  law*.  Institutions, 
customs,  mode*  of  thought,  and  points  of  view,  than  any  Amer- 
ican citizen  is  known  to  possess.  He  comes,  in  a word,  equipped 
with  a capacity  of  understanding  us,  such  a*  no  former  British 
minister  ha*  evinced.  That  ia.  of  course,  the  fundamental  condi- 
tion of  useful  and  fruitful  intercourse. 


The  Flourishing  of  the  Wicked 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  come  to  realize  that  justice  is  not. 
so  much  a supernatural  revelation  ns  an  outcome  of  human  sen- 
sibility and  of  slow  growth.  It  falls  upon  u»  at  times  with  al- 
most crushing  force  that  there  is  no  justice  in  chance  or  fate, 
and  that  the  good  man  is  hared  to  calamity,  to  storm  and  ship- 
wreck and  earthquake,  equally  with  the  villain,  and  that  the 
wicked  man,  If  be  be  canny,  is  still,  as  in  the  days  of  the  p*nlmi*t, 
likely  to  flourish  and  spread  himself  like  a green  hay- tree.  The 
singer  of  tbe  psalms  showed  an  ethical  insight  far  in  advance  of 
the  average  human  consciousness  when  he  made  that  marvellous- 
ly poetie  effort  to  explain  the  adjustment  of  reward*  and  pun- 
IshinenU  in  the  thirty-seventh  psalm,  where  it  had  to  ho  admitted 
that  the  wicked  man  usually  gained  his  share  of  the  world's 
good*  and  prospered  exceedingly,  while  the  utmost  that  could  he 
promised  to  the  righteous  was  that  his  seed  should  not  Is-  lieggars 
and  hi*  end  should  be  peace.  The  law  that  like  will  unto  like, 
and  that,  reward*  arc  of  the  nature  of  the  effort  put  forth,  is 
never  broken  down.  It  may  Is-  because  wc  are  so  apt  to  say  to 
the  little  child.  “ Be  good  and  I'll  give  you  some  randy."  that 
it  falls  upon  the  youth  like  a cntapuUir  stone  that  the  reward  of 
duty  done  is  not  praise  or  acclaim  or  siieeesa  or  prosperity,  but 
simply  the  power  to  fulfil  further  duties:  that  it  is  not  the  wav  of 
Destiny  to  answer  to  man’*  impatient  clamor,  but  to  far-off  end* 
and  often  unsearchable  Issues.  The  whole  scheme  of  piini«hiiH*nt* 
and  rewards,  childishly  a*  we  ruav  play  with  them  in  fancy,  at 
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times,  is  simply  the  law  lhat  effort  put  forth  call*  Into  being 
result*  of  like  kind  with  the  effort,  thnt  n man‘11  life  grown  into 
the  shape  and  stature  of  his  thoughts  ami  his  wishes. 

The  religious  consciousness  lends  to  a patient  acquiescence  in 
the  higher  and  ultinuite  designs  of  Destiny  and  the  strength  for 
self-sacrifice.  no  that  such  designs  mujr  not  be  even  temporarily  im- 
|MsleU.  The  impartial  nietliods  of  nature  with  the  just  and  the 
unjust  cnnnot  tie  superseded,  nor  except,  in  very  alight  measure 
root  rolled : but  the  ideal  of  human  justice  grows  steadily.  As 
the  centuries  add  to  the  exactitude  of  man's  sense  of  moral  jus- 
tice it  becomes  less  and  less  possible  for  u man  to  accept  those 
gains  which  mean  another’s  loss.  The  voluntary  embracing  of 
poverty  was  at  one  time  the  hall-mark  of  a saint,  and  saints  were 
looked,  upon  as  supcrnulunilly  dowered.  Such  saints  are  oast 
abroad  over  the  earth  to-day,  and  we  look  upon  them  ns  only  a 
little  odd,  and  wonder  what  disap|mintmcnt*  may  have  taught 
them  the  worthlessness  of  earthly  good*  and  the  value  of  spiritual 
rewards.  The  slum-workers,  the  social -settlement  people,  the  the- 
oeophists.  and  the  various  new  sects  and  creeds  which  lay  stress 
upon  inwutd  effort  and  inward  results  lay  no  claim  to  u super- 
natural holiness,  but  simply  stress  the  fact  that  results  are  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  effort,  and  that  pence  is  not  gained  hv 
making  another  suffer.  The  aim  with  them  is  of  wider  girth, 
and  unbraces  humanity  instead  of  circling  a mere  personal  in- 
ner. If  one  give  erne’s  faith  to  the  theory  thnt  there  in  an  al- 
knowing,  nil-loving  creative  Intelligence,  it  follows  that  such  In- 
telligence would  desire  the  welfare,  the  growth,  of  all  creation 
equally.  lining  atiove  hazard  and  chance.  It  must  Im-  that  Im- 
perfect creations  arc  Imperfect  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  in  process 
of  growth,  only  partially  created  or  dropped  as  a seed  into  dark- 
ness. to  work  the  way  out  into  light  and  into  consciousness. 
And  man,  in  as  far  as  he  acquiesce*  in  all  creation,  will  know 
no  limitation  of  sympathy,  no  harriers  of  separation,  hut,  like 
SnrMJCV’n  perfect  man.  will  learn  to  become  " equal,  unrlasscd, 
tribeless,  and  nationless.’’  It  has  been  said  of  St.  Fhancik.  “ If 
you  had  taken  him  to  the  loneliest  star  that  the  madness  of  an 
astronomer  can  conceive,  he  would  only  have  beheld  in  it  the 
features  of  a new  friend.”  This  is  the  reward  of  the  acquiescent 
consciousness.  Who  believes  in  a loving  universe  shall  himself 
gain  such,  and  no  journeys  through  the  black  coal -sacks  of  Inter- 
stellar spaces  shall  divorce  him  from  the  loving  hope  and  trust 
he  has  created.  SocKATK*.  who  said.  “ No  evil  can  befall  a good 
man,”  was  not  protected  from  the  death  penalty,  but  no  force  in 
heaven  or  eurth  could  make  him  meet  death  with  trepidation  or 
ignoble  fear;  he  was  the  victor  transforming  the  horrible  shade 
into  a calm  and  noble  visitor. 

A modem  writer  has  said  that  poetry  and  religion  are  in  essence 
idcntiral.  ami  differ  only  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  nttached 
to  practical  life.  " I’oetrv."  he  says.  **  is  called  religion  when  it 
intervenes  in  Mfe;  when  it  merely  supervenes  upon  life  It  is  seen 
to  Im-  nothing  but  poetry."  When  thnt  which  is  of  farthest  sight 
and  most  essentially  beautiful,  whole  in  concept,  unbiassed  by 
personal  considerations,  controls  life,  it  la  religion:  when  it  ia 
merely  Jrsthrtleally  contemplated  and  enjoyed  as  an  adornment 
of  consciousness,  it  is  art,  hut  art  divested  of  ita  highest  powers. 
For  art  is  great  just  in  so  far  as  it  nets  upon  life  and  conseious- 
nesa  and  proceeds  from  the  sum  of  courage  and  truth  in  the  creator. 

Religion,  then,  is  the  application  of  the  highest  concepts  to  c*m- 
duet,  and  no  one  will  contend  that  the  highest  concept*  applied 
to  conduct  result  necessarily  in  prosperity,  riches,  or  honors.  As 
the  psalmist  foretold,  the  righteous  man  may  Took  to  have  pence 
in  the  inward  consciousness  and  to  see  a good  disjiositinn  in  his 
children , but  ns  religion  rules  only  in  the  realm  of  the  ideal, 
it  has  only  an  ideal  adequaey.  Those  who  look  to  virtue  to  help 
them  to  prosperity  or  to  shield  them  from  mischance  an*  allow- 
ing themselves  to  invite  the  real  to  encroach  upon  the  ideal.  The 
n*ward  of  virtue  is  peace,  is  the  sense  of  having  attempted  at  least 
to  apply  one’s  highest  concepts  to  practice  in  a world  quite  in- 
adequately prepared  for  such  attempts,  and  the  chances  still  are 
that  the  cunning  man.  the  unscrupulous,  the  self- interested,  will 
44 flourish  and  spread  himself  like  the  green  bay-tree” — but  the 
end  of  the  righteous  is  peace. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

-lontAH  Qtmrnr,  once  Mayor  of  Bnwtnn.  lias  long  illustrated  an 
old  bill  only  half- recognized  truth  that  intellectual  men  are  some- 
time* utterly  incapable  of  succeeding  in  business.  Mr.  Qnsrr 
is  reputed  a cold  man  by  those  who  do  not  know,  and  he  here 
again  illustrates  a truth  the  nnn-rcciignitinn  of  which  often  leads 
to  cruel  injustice  and  harsh  judgments.  This  truth  i*  that  real 
shyness  frequently  appears  to  la*  frigidity,  but  the  ice  is  only  in 
the  manners.  Mr.  Qi  ixrr  Is  one  of  the  most  loyal  of  friends,  mid 
in  public  and  private  affairs  is  an  idealist.  Practically,  lie  Is  a 
shrewd  legislator  and  a dreamer  of  fine  plan*,  but  he  is  not  by 
nature  an  executive.  He  conies  of  an  old  line  of  scholars  and 
statesmen,  and  was  bom  laud  poor.  He  has  tried  to  meet  hi*  con- 


ditions by  transmuting  his  dream*  into  gold,  but  he  ha*  failed. 
The  more  fioetie  the  business  scheme,  the  more  it  enticed  him,  and 
he  poured  hi*  fund*  and  his  credit  into  many  fancies,  among 
other*  into  a vision  of  turning  the  ray*  of  the  sun  into  motive 
power.  The  rava  were  to  Im-  harvested  in  Egypt.  But  now  he 
goes  voluntarily  into  bankruptcy  to  put  an  end  to  it  all.  and 
purpose*  to  look  after  the  law  business  of  his  clients.  At  the 
same  time  lie  ought  not  to  retire  from  politic*,  for  there  he  is 
not  only  an  idealist,  hut  he  is  sound  and  sane,  and  he  ha*  Hie 
public  interest,  not  his  own.  at  heart.  More  than  any  one  else, 
he  i*  entitled  to  the  credit  of  making  Wii.i.iam  K.  RrftflKU.  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts.  As  a legislator  he  was  the  ablest  leader 
the  Democrat*  of  hi*  State  ever  had.  As  Assistant  Seeretnry  of 
State  he  performed  a thankless  task  for  which  he  received  much 
odium  not  his  due.  A»  Mayor  of  Boston,  that  eitv  owe*  him  it* 
great  railroad  terminals,  and  the  poor  much  pnrk  room,  free 
music,  and  other  wholesome  pleasures. 

The  new*  that  comes  from  England  about  the  tall  hat  in-  the 
House  of  Commons  is  almost  revolutionary.  The  tall  hat  i*  the 
UKMlern  successor  of  the  medievul  head-gear  of  the  free  burgesses 
and  citizens  of  tin*  thirteenth  century  who  were  Hiiimnnncd  to 
BlMOR  uk  Mo.vmxrr'a  Parliament,  and  who  are  supposed  to  have 
worn  their  hat*  in  the  presence  of  the  knights  who  represented 
the  shire*  in  order  to  mark  their  equality  with  them  a*  legislator*. 
That  hat  is  going,  they  say.  and  is  soon  t«  Im-  the  merest  memory 
of  a sign,  but  the  sign  is.  indeed,  of  blessed  memory  to  those  who 
know  anything  about  Parliamentary  history.  Mr.  Ahqt'ith.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  so  it  is  reported,  refuse*  to  wear  his 
hat  in  the  House,  and  so  an  age-old  tradition  vanishes,  or  at  least 
threaten*  to  vanish,  from  the  haunt*  of  men.  a*  it  lias  vanished 
long  since  from  their  memories.  If  this  report  Is*  true,  it  may 
appropriately  he  said  that  AsQI’ITH  was  the  man  of  all  men  to 
kick  the  House  of  Commons  tall  hat  out-of-door*,  for  he  married 
into  the  “ Dolly  Dialogue " set.  in  which  Annum  lUimi  k also 
take*  hi*  recreations.  Pretty  soon  we  *hall  see  the  tall  hat  dis- 
appearing from  the  heads  of  the  men  who  sit  in  the  window*  of 
the  cIuIm  on  Pall  Mall,  and  when  the  news  of  this  reaches  our 
country,  hats  will  Is-  hung  up  in  the  coat -room*  of  our  own  dull*. 
But  a*  ha*  been  vaguely  outlined,  there  is  a reason  for  wearing 
the  tali  hat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  although  it  ha*  beea 
forgotten  hv  most  men,  the  tile’s  overthrow  must  recall  to  many 
who  are  not.  unmindful  nf  small  historical  incidents  the  high  sig- 
nificance of  what  seems  to  modern  notion*  a funny  ciiHtom.  We 
are  more  tolerant  of  noiiic  of  these  funny  customs  when  we  know 
their  origin.  When  .Joint  BrKNS  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
with  his  billycock  hat  and  his  ” reefer."  he  was  prexuniptuoudy 
superior  to  the  tall  hat  and  the  frock  coat,  hut  after  he  had  la-en 
there  for  a time  he  apoke  kindly  of  them,  saying.  "The  ‘igher  up 
I get  in  aodety,  the  better  I understand  why  ways  are  different." 

There  seems  to  Im*  an  inclination  to  question  the  right  of  the 
friends  of  Ckarijch  S.  Kaiiu  iii i.i>  to  n*k  for  a suspension  of  the 
public  judgment  concerning  the  charge  against  him.  As  lie  has 
been  indicted  for  an  offence  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  some 
railroad  securities  belonging  to  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company,  some  censor*  of  public  moral*  have  found  him  guilty. 
Thi*  is  the  fashion  of  Mich  censor*,  a*  it  i*  in  accordance  with 
their  natures  to  say  thnt  tho«c  who  helicTe  in  Mr.  KaIKTIIUJi  are 
moved  by  a snobbishness  which  lead*  them  to  ask  for  favors  for 
a futuii  of  position  that  they  would  not  think  of  asking  for  a poor 
nuin.  But  the  friend*  of  Mr.  Fairtiiilii  are  not  *noh*.  They 
are  |Msiplc  who  believe  in  civic  decency,  and  have  faith  in  Mr. 
KAimnrt.li  because  he  ha*  sacrificed  *o  much  for  the  public  wel- 
fare. Mr.  FAiRf'Hll.n  was  a friend  of  Tii.hkx  when  ninny  of  the 
best  young  men  of  the  country  wrre  the  follower*  of  that  states- 
man. He  served  the  State  ns  Attorney-General,  and  did  much  to 
aid  in  breaking  up  the  Tweed  ring.  He  was  one  of  the  lenders  of 
the  Democrat*  who  made  fl.KVKI.AXn  Governor  and  President-  He 
was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ami  won  golden  opinion*  of  men 
by  the  wisdom  of  hi*  administration.  When  he  came  to  live  in 
New  York  he  was  made  president  of  the  New  York  Security  and 
Trust  Company ; but  he  was  much  more  than  that:  he  was  a 
leader  and  adviser  in  all  good  movements  for  the  betterment  of 
national  and  municipal  conditions.  Public  men.  reformers,  and 
philanthropist*  sought  hi*  advice,  and  tlo-y  got  that,  nnd  also  his 
money.  He  was  the  organizer  and  head  of  the  Anti-Snapper*  in 
New  York,  and  persuaded  the  national  convention  that  Tammany 
did  not  tell  the  truth  when  it  asserted  that  Cl.EVKLAXD  could  not 
carry  the  State.  A recent  appearance  in  national  affair*  wa*  in 
support  of  MtrKl.XLKT  against  UkyaX.  For  Mr.  FAim'mi.n’H  un- 
selfish  devotion  to  the  public  interests,  a devotion  which  has  en- 
tailed much  sacrifice:  for  hi*  modest  service*  in  support  of  chari- 
ties; by  reason  of  the  simple  purity  of  hi*  private  life:  and,  recall- 
ing bis  keen  sympathies  with  all  high  things,  his  friend*  do  not 
lielieve  him  guilty,  and  will  not  until  he  is  known  to  Im*.  In  ask- 
ing for  a su*fien*ion  of  judgment  they  are  not  singling  him  nut 
for  a special  favor;  they  are  asking  for  what  is  due,  under  the 
law,  to  every  accused  man.  high  or  low.  rich  nr  p*s»r.  useful  citi- 
zen or  tramp,  a man  of  virtuous  repute  or  om-  who  i*  usually  bad. 
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The  Corner  of  the  Executive  Offices  where  the  Bomb  wee  exploded.  The  Detk  at  which  the  Cashier  sat  may  be  seen  on  the  Right. 
The  Bomb  was  exploded  at  a Point  near  the  Centre  of  the  Floor  Space  on  the  Lett 


A View  of  the  Cashier's  Office  from  the  Side  opposite  that  shown  in  the  Photograph  above,  and  a Portrait  of  the  dead  Cashier 


THE  BOMB-THROWING  OUTRAGE  IN  PHILADELPHIA’S  RICHEST  BANK 

OX  MATT BOAT  MORNING,  JAM  MIT  A.  A MAX  CMUtKU  Tile  RICHEST  IIANK  IX  I’lltLAUKLIMIIA.  TDK  FOl’RTH  STREET  NATIONAL,  AND, 
Aim  GAINING  AI'(T>M  TO  TIIK  OI  I KT  or  TIIK  PRESIDENT,  HK(Jl'ESTKI»  A LOAN  Or  $5000.  I ’ININ  BCIXU  REM  *KD.  IIE  WAX  BBCORTRD 
TO  TIIK  Ottmt  OFFICE  HT  AX  ATTKNUANT:  WIIKN  oriHSITK  THE  CASHIER'S  DKXK.  He  THREW  A IB».\III  HtTI'osKD  TO  IIA\K  CONTAINED 
XiriUMil.Yi  EK1XE.  WHICH  EXFIODCD  WITH  DEV AMTATl XU  EFFECT.  TIIK  CASHIER  OE  THE  BANK.  W.  X.  MtT.KAR.  WAX  INSTANTLY 
KU-I.KII.  AMI  THE  KOMB-THH0WEK  HIMSELF  WAS  BLOWN  TO  EHAliMF.XTN;  EIETEEN  OTIlEltS  IX  THE  HANK  WE  HE  MORE  OK  KKKH 
SKYEKKI.Y  IN. II  MED,  AXII  THE  INTERIOR  or  TIIK  OFFICES  BAIll.T  WNKCKKIl.  TIIK  THROWER  OF  THE  INI  MU,  WHOSE  NAME  WAS  HOL- 
LAND STEELE,  IS  BELIEVED  TO  IIAVK  HONE  TO  THE  BANK  WITH  THE  PCRIXISK  OF  ROI1HIXO  IT  BCHINO  THE  CONFl'SION  FOLLOWING 
HIS  ACT.  IIE  IS  KNOWN  TO  IIAVK  II AO  BESIflNH  I’PON  OTHER  BANKS  AS  WELL 
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THE  WIDTH  OF  A SCHOOL  BENCH 

THE  REASONS  FOR  CALIFORNIA’S  DEFIANT  DECREE 
AGAINST  THE  JAPANESE  IN  HER  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

By  WILLIAM  INGLIS 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT  FOR  “HARPER’S  WEEKLY" 

This  la  the  first  of  a aeries  of  articles  in  which  Mr.  Ingtis,  who  has  gone  to  Japan  for  “ Harper’s  Weekly,"  will  discos*  at  first 
hand  the  crucial  question  of  the  real  attitude  of  the  Japanese  nation  toward  the  United  States — a matter  which  threatens  to  become 
increasingly  vita)  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  Mr.  Ingiis.  whose  graphic  articles  from  Cuba  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zlooe  during  the 
President'a  visit  have  been  recent  features  of  the  **  Weekly,"  will  make  a close  and  searching  study  of  conditions  in  Japan  as  they 
afiect  American  interests.  His  next  article  will  tell  of  the  manner  in  which  the  American  authorities  in  Hawaii  have  solved  the 
problem  of  Japanese  encroachment,  which  is  even  more  pressing  there  than  in  California. — Editor. 


Saw  PsAMcicro.  C«urouiV 

CALIFORNIANS  want  to  lw  rid  of  Hm*  .Iiimump.  They  feel 
nun-  that  somehow  or  other  tliev  will  put  the  little  man 
nut  of  the  way  very  ««m.  Whether  the  pul  tint;  out  of  the 
way  involve!*  the  United  States  in  a war  with  Japan.  or 
whether  the  thing  can  be  Hone  smoothly  and  peacefully,  it 
a matter  of  supreme  indifferent*  to  the  people  of  the  Gulden  Male. 
They  are  the  gayest,  moat  festive,  most  reckless  community  in  the 
Union.  Just  now  they  are  determined  that  the  Japanese  must  go, 
just  as  one  generation  ago  they  were  resolved  tliat  the  Chinese 
must  go. 

It  is  impossible,  to  imagine  the  people  of  any  other  Stale  of  the 
Union  acting  like  this.  One  cannot  conceive  of  the  citizen*  of 
Texas  or  New  York  or  Massachusetts  making  war  on  a powerful 
alien  raw  regardless  of  tin*  consequences  to  our  nation.  In  order 
to  understand  why  one  of  our  greatest  States  is  thus  dancing 
merrily  on  the  brink  of  war  it  is  necessary  to  take  a clinical  view 
nf  the  situation.  The  condition  is  psychological  rather  thaa 
political. 

And  to  arrive  at  a clear  understanding  we  must  prols*  hack  to 
the  very  .beginnings  of  this  marvellously  rich,  generous,  joyous, 
lavish,  devil-may-rare  community.  There  is  nothing  else  quite  like 
it  in  the  world,  t'alifornin  really  liegan  to  exist  when  gold  was 
discovered  ill  Captain  Nutter’s  mill-race  and  thousands  of  strong, 
reckless,  daring,  able  men  flocked  here  in  search  of  il  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Among  tlu*  gold-hunters  were  many  who  hated  law 
and  order,  the  fiercest  adventurer*  in  existence.  They  gambled,  cut 
throats,  operated  the  foul  machinery  of  slums  and  dives — did  any 
tiling  except  honest  work,  in  order  to  possess  t Item  selves  of  the 
gold  they  thirsted  for.  How  these  fellows  adroitly  seized  the  reins 
of  ri-gularlv  constituted  government,  how  for  a ’time  they  spread 
terror  along  the  gohhm  insist,  and  how  at  last  the  real  Americans 
of  the  region  arose  i_a  Vigilantes  and  with  pistol  ami  hangman- 
noose  rid  the  world  of  the  foul  crew,  are  still  newly  inked  upon 
the  pagi-s  of  history.  These  thing*  happened  only  half  a century 
ago.  .Many  mew  still  live  who  took  pact  in  tliat  drama  of  graft, 
oppression,  and  swift  revenge. 

California  has  grown  great  since  the  days  of  the  Vigilantes. 
The  State  now  produces  crops  every  year  tliat  are  of  far  higher 
value  than  the  gold  output  of  any  twelve  months  in  the  richest  min- 
ing period.  The  profitable  traffic  of  the  great  port  of  San  Francisco 
roll*  on  in  an  ever-increasing  Hood,  unchecked  l*y  the  <**rthquak<> 
and  fire  which  did  more  harm  to  commerce  tlian  any  other  one 
calamity  in  American  history.  Within  a few  years  a newer, 
richer,  more  beautiful  San  Francisco  will  arise  from  the  charred 
ruin*  of  the  old.  For  the  unbreakable  spirit  of  the  pioneers  is  still 
the  guiding  genius  of  these  jieople. 

Yet  the  otd  mining-camp  spirit  i*  still  dominant,  too.  In  snite 
of  an  area  of  charred  and  blackened  ruins  a*  great  a*  all  Man- 
hattan Island  from  the  Battery  to  Fourteenth  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco is  still  buoyant,  effervescent,  fond  of  lavish  pleasures.  Indif- 
ferent to  what  all  the  rest  of  the  world  ninv  think  or  do.  And 
ns  in  the  old  days'  the  rich  camp  was  obsessed  by  short-curd  men. 
cutthroat*,  dlvc-keejn-rs,  assassins,  and  thugs.  *n  now  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  is  in  the  dutches  of  a gang  of  political  vultures 
a*  reckless  and  daring  and  devilishly  cunning  a*  any  recorded  in 
history. 

The  taxpayer#,  the  citizens  generally,  the  entire  newspaper  ami 
periodical  press  of  the  State,  arc  united  in  an  effort  to  drive  the 
ringaters  out  of  office  and  into  the  State’s  prison.  Kntrenehed  lie- 
hind  the  defences  thrown  up  hy  able  counsel,  the  plunderer*  are 
laughing  at  the  |>euple'a  clamor  for  punishment.  The  old  thug 
gang  of  the  golden  fifties  were  never  more  insolent  or  brazen  in 
their  defiance  of  right  and  the  popular  will. 

But.  one  may  n*k.  what  ha*  all  this  to  do  with  the  question  of 
excluding  the  Japanese!  Much.  If  thin  entire  page  wen*  filled 
with  the  fact*  already  laid  before  the  Grand  Jury  about  the  higlilv 
organized  and  developed  graft  of  San  Francisco  the  reader  might 
get  a suggestion  of  the  soil  in  which  the  dangerous  anti-Japanese 
nettle  ha*  grown.  The  armies  of  graft  and  of  decent  citizenship 
are  drawn  up  for  a battle  to  the  death.  The  orderly  process  of  the 
law  has  been  put  in  motion  in  a determined  effort  to  convict 
Mayor  Schmitz  and  hi*  associates,  accused  of  corrupt  misfeasance 
in  office,  and  send  them  to  State's  prison.  Every  artifice  known  to 


shrewd  legal  mind*  i*  la-ing  used  to  defeat  this  procedure,  and  tlie 
army  of  graft  already  is  predicting  that  ~ they’ll  heat  all  the  case*." 

So  des]M*rate  an*  the  citizen*  tliat  there  is  much  talk  of  the 
righteous  lynching*  done  by  the  old  Vigilantes.  One  |>eriodical 
published  recently  a full  -|«ago  cartoon  showing  an  old-time  lynching 
In  all  it*  hideous  detail,  and  suggesting  that  if  ordinary  methods 
of  punishing  grafters  should  fail,  there  i*  still  much  virtue  In  the 
method.*  of  Judge  Lynch.  Under  the  rnrtoon  is  this  significant 
title:  "Coming  event*  cast  their  shadow*  before." 

So  it  is  easy  to  sec  how  in  the  present  furious  state  of  the  public 
mind  in  California  suoh  a minor  question  as  whether  or  not  there 
may  be  war  with  Japan  is  hen*  thrown  aside  as  a men*  academic 
problem.  One  of  the  ablest  editors  in  the  State  spoke  of  the  com- 
plication  most  casually  last  evening  at  dinner. 

*'  It  isn't  at  all  impossible  that  the  war  will  come,"  he  Mid. 
"But  what  of  it T One  of  the  two  nathms  has  got  to  elbow*  the 
other  nut  of  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  some  day.  so  we  might  as 
well  have  it  nut  on  the  pretext  of  the  public  school  exclusion  busi- 
ness as  anything  else.  Of  courae  we'll  win.  UVrc  too  big  for  the 
Japs.  They'll  bother  us  a lot  at  first,  but  then  our  superior  weight 
ami  money  will  tell.  What  we're  reallv  anxious  nhout  is  to  punish 
the  grafters  and  ringsters  who  have  plundered  San  Francisco  even 
now  while  we  are  in  ruin*.  That's  the  really  vital  question  nf  the 
day.  That's  what  you  should  la*  writing  articles  about.  Never 
mind  the  Japanese.  We’ll  attend  to  them  sooner  or  later." 

That  editor  reflected  accurately  the  spirit  of  the  community 
ah  I have  found  it  during  the  few  days  I have  spent  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. For  most  of  us  Americans,  accustomed  1ft  regard  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  as  tlx*  first  concern  of  every  citizen,  this  spirit 
is  hard  to  understand.  It  is  neceasarv  to  remember  that  from 
the  earliest  days  these  people  have  lived  in  isolation.  What  goes 
on  in  the  world  across  the  Pacific  or  the  opposite  world,  almost 
as  remote,  on  the  other  able  of  the  Rockies  and  the  great  plains, 
is  equally  indifferent  to  the  Native  Sons  iff  the  Golden  WhL  Not 
that  the  Californian  lacks  patriotism  and  loyalty.  He  lias  both 
these  qualities  in  abundance.  But  liis  iwtriofisni  and  hi*  loyalty 
are  concentrated,  first  of  all.  upon  liis  Stale.  Tlie  nation  comes  a 
long  vray  after,  in  hi*  estimation. 

It  is  impossible  to  breathe  the  air  of  Sun  Francisco  without 
realizing  how  completely  all  business,  all  traffic,  i*  in  the  hands  of 
labor  leaders.  The  wages  paid  to  every  kind  of  labor  are  far  higher 
than  anywhere  else  in  this  country.  The  work  of  rebuilding  the 
stricken  city  lias  been  badly  delayed  by  strikes  for  higher  nay  by 
every  kind  of  skilled  and  unskilled  laborer.  The  situation  i*  piti- 
ful. Every  man  or  firm  or  corporation  that  suptdips  labor  or 
material  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  eitv  has  raised  the  price  of 
laltor  or  material.  All  the  fine  spirit  of  brotherhood,  of  loyalty 
to  tl*e  city,  seems  to  have  been  lost  in  tlie  desire  to  make  as 
much  profit  as  possible  out  of  the  rich  business  of  rebuilding. 
It  in  difficult  now  to  lie  sure  whether  rich  corporation*  or  poor 
men  lagan  the  plundering:  hut  it  i*  certain  that  the  idea  pre- 
vailing in  the  iniuds  nf  most  men  to-day  is  to  get  rich  quick,  let 
the  consequences  fall  where  they  may.  There  are  many  noble  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  both  gicat  and  small:  lait  the  money-hungry 
majority,  not  the  noble  exceptions,  is  in  eomninnd  of  the  situation. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  grafters  have  done  everything  in 
their  power  to  curry  favor  with  the  labor  lenders.  These  lenders, 
in  return,  have  infiueneed  the  vote  tliat  kept  the  ringsters  in  power. 
The  result  has  been  disastrous  in  many  way*.  There  i*  no  form 
of  enterprise.  legal  or  illegal,  in  San  Francisco,  that  does  not 
|MIV  its  tax  to  the  grafters  in  public  ulfiee.  The  rr-velat  inns  during 
tin*  past  mouth  have  been  astounding.  Even  the  wretched  bn  sine** 
of  tearing  down  and  n-arting  away  the  ruins  has  been  forced  to 
pay  it*  toll  to  the  ringwters.  Tin*  vilest  dive*  are  owned  hy  city 
officials  through  the  trusteeship  of  relatives  or  other  reliable  per- 
sons. Under  a shameless  pretext  of  necessity.  whose  sham  has 
been  clearly  exposed,  the  streets  of  Kan  Francisco  have  been  given 
over  to  the  unsightly,  dangerous  overhead  trolley  system. 

Meantime  the  labor  lenders  have  been  humored  by  public  officials 
and  encouraged  in  their  war  against  the  Japanese.  What  is 
written  here*  is  not.  intended  to  apply  to  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  .lap  as  a luhorer  in  America.  But  every  one  who  under- 
stands the  situation  admits  frankly  that  the  exclusion  of  Japanese 
from  the  public  school  a was  only  the  beginning  of  a general  move- 
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nicnl  to  exclude  the  race  from  California.  Tlie  exclusion  of  the 
Japanese  from  the  State  may  nr  may  not  lie  right  and  neceasary. 
The  reckless  manner  in  which  the  tight  was  waged  upon  them  in 
the  public  schools  is  the  thing  that  must  make  any  thoughtful 
observer  stand  aghast. 

No  one  denies  that  Japanese  pupils  could  have  been  excluded 
from  schools  at  tended  by  white  children  in  such  a maimer  aa  to 
avoid  giving  offence.  As  a matter  of  fact,  when  the  trouble  was 
liegun  there  were  only  ninety-three  Japanese  pupils  attending  the 
twenty-three  public  schools  in  San  Francisco.  Of  throe  ninety- 
three  pupils,  only  two  were  twenty  yeurs  of  age;  four,  nineteen 
year*  old:  six.  eighteen  year*  old;  twelve,  seventeen  years  old; 
nine,  sixteen  years  old;  and 
ten.  fifteen.  The  rent  were 
between  six  and  fourteen 
years  of  age. 

When  you  ask  the  average 
San- Franciscan  why  tin*  out- 
cry was  raised  against  these 
Japanese  pupils  he  gives  two 
answers:  f 1 1 they  are  an  im- 
moral lot.  apt  to  contaminate 
any  children  in  their  neigh 
borhood:  (2)  it  is  not  desir- 
able to  have  full  grown  or 
half -grown  men.  whether 
Japanese.  American,  or  of 
any  otlier  riu-e.  associating 
with  little  children. 

Without  stopping  to  con- 
alder  the  merits  of  these  con- 
tentions, one  is  startled  to 
note  the  method  by  which  the 
Ju|iam*se  were  weeded  out  of 
the  schools.  The  Ikard  of 
Education  suddenly  adopted 
a resolution  directing  that 
Japanese.  Korean,  and  Chi- 
nese  pupils  must  not  go  to 
nc-IiooD  attended  by  white 
children,  lmt  must  attend 
separate  schools  provided  for 
their  race  by  the  Hoard  of 
Education. 

That  was  the  rub.  That 
was  the  provision  that  called 
the  cry  of  protest  from  all 
Japan,  which  has  not  yet 
erased  to  reverberate  through- 
out America,  and  which 
might  still  lead  to  war.  The 
citizen  of  Japan  is  not  only 
proud,  hut  sensitive.  Espe- 
cially sensitive  since  overtim- 
ing Russia  to  any  reflection 
upon  his  honor:  he  is  like 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  Hielander, 
who  walked  abroad  with 
nostrils  quivering,  and 
searching  the  air  for  an 
affront.  To  throw  him  in 
pell-mell  among  ( 'h inamen  and 
Koreans,  whom  he  despise*,  is 
the  crowning  act  of  humilia- 
tion. It  was  had  enough  to 
lie  publicly  branded  as  unfit 
to  associate  with  Americans, 
hut  after  that  to  he  cast  con- 
temptuously among  his  in- 
feriors was  not  to  he  en- 
dured. 

Why.  then,  did  the  Board 
of  Education  deliberately 
affront  the  whole  Japanese 
(Msiple,  when,  hv  the  use  of 
tart,  they  might  have  avoided 
any  trace  of  friction!  Chietlv, 

I think,  because  they  acted 
with  heedless  haste,  and 
secondly,  because  of  the  viru- 
lent opposition  of  the  labor- 
unions  to  everything  Japa- 
nese. The  lahor-union  is  the 
dominant  force  in  all  Cali- 
fornia to-day.  Its  wishes  are 
not  only  obeyed,  hut  eagerly  sought  out  In  advance,  so  that 
ols-dienre  may  be  rendered  even  before  Ihe  asking.  To  affront  the 
Japanese  was  to  gain  the  favor  of  tlie  labor  leaders.  Therefore,  the 
thing  was  done.  If  the  consequence  of  the  act  should  be  an  embroil- 
ment of  the  Cnited  States  with  Japan— well,  let  'em  fight  it  out. 

There  can  Is*  no  doubt  that  the  Japanese  laborer  and  artisan  is 
rapidly  becoming  a dangerous  rival  to  the  Amerii  so  of  the  Pacific 
dope.  He  is  alert,  adroit,  industrial-. lives  .b.-i»ii\  xnd  works 
for  low  wages.  There  are  now  more  "win  I • 1 ir  on  the- 

Pacific  roast,  and  they  are  arriving  ni  the  rate  of  I a month. 

The  Japanese  now  outnumber  by  far  ».tl  the  «tbcr  in  the 

Hawaiian  Islands. 

Notwithstanding  the  wild  local  clamor  tint  b,  n . .eeretly 
sending  veteran  soldiers  to  Hawaii  and  the  P'lith  -t.  order 
Hint  they  can  be  armed  and  used  against  tin  t niled  in  case 


of  war.  it  is  possible  to  see  a sane  reason  for  their  Hocking  in 
this  direction.  Wages  are  more  than  twice  as  high  here  as  they 
are  in  Japan,  and  the  cost  of  living  is  not  much  mnrr.  Tim  in- 
telligent Japanese  citizen  naturally  hurries  to  the  country  where 
his  work  will  yield  him  the  largest  amount  of  profit. 

Naturally,  too.  the  California  laborer,  who  is  the  first  to  feel 
the  effect  of  this  competition,  is  the  first  In  protest.  It  seem* 
unfortunate,  though,  that  in  this  instance  his  protest  should  have 
Is-en  so  badly  bungled.  There  can  Is-  no  doubt  Hint  Japanese 
immigration  to  these  shores  must  Is*  rc*trirted,  whether  by  a new 
treaty  nr  through  a proclamation  l«v  the  Mikado  as  the  result  of 
a friendly  understanding  with  Washington. 

Ily  searching  their  mem- 
ories diligently  most  Amer- 
ican* can  recall  Denis 
Kearney,  the  orator  of  the 
Kami  Lota  of  San  Francisco, 
who,  twenty  years  ago.  raised 
the  slogan.  *'  The  Chinese 
must  go!”  Denis  is  old 
now.  but  his  mind  is  still 
active,  and  his  voice  as  loud 
ever.  He  has  issued  a pro- 
nunciamento  on  the  Ju|Miue*p 
question,  which  is  worth  quot- 
ing here,  because  it  voices,  al- 
though with  extreme  vehe- 
mence. the  sentiments  one 
finds  in  ninety  - five  Cali- 
fornians out  of  one  hundred. 

" The  Japanese.”  he  says. 
•'  are  the  Yellow  Peril.  There 
is  no  question  aliout  that.  I 
tell  you  solemnly  if  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  this 
country  don't  see  it  now.  they 
will  see  it  later  on  to  their 
sorrow  when  it  will  grow  to 
such  size  that  it  will  take 
bloodshed  to  settle  it.  Yes. 
bloodshed ! 

"They’re  establishing* 
tailor  shops,  shoemaker 
shops,  laundries,  restaurants, 
anti  everything  else.  They're 
becoming  gardeners,  and 
doing  all  kinds  of  work  which 
our  own  children  and  our 
own  people  ought  to  lie  com- 

Iiellcd  to  do.  They’re  leasing 
and  nil  over  the  State  and 
raising  products  on  it  to 
compete  with  our  own 
farmers  at  a cheaper  rate. 
They're  worming  tl*eir  way 
into  even’  work. 

"By  and  by  there’ll  be  a 
million  of  them  here,  because 
this  is  the  finest  place  in  the 
known  world  to  live.  Now 
one  million  Japanese  would 
he  a menace  to  the  peace  of 
these  State*.  They'll  fight. 
We  know  that.  IV  Ru**o-N 
Japanese  war  shows  it.  They 
are  a fighting  nation,  and 
they  are  fighters  by  nature. 
They  mean  to  win  by  hook  or 
by  crook. 

"If  our  Republic  should  get 
into  trouble  none  of  these 
Japanese  would  volunteer  to 
defend  it.  but  they  will  help 
to  overthrow  it  if  called  upon 
to  do  ho.  Wl*en  they  an* 
called  on  to  fight,  who  do  they 
fight  for!  They  go  into 
battle  for  their  rfmperor  and 
not  for  Japan.  If  we  get 
into  diflicultv  with  their 
Mikado  there'll  lie  a million 
of  ’em  here  in  our  own  coun- 
try to  take  up  arms  in  hi* 
defence.  Ain't  tliat  trup!  Do 
we  want  it  to  lie  true!” 

But  the  vehemence  against  the  Japanese  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  person*  of  the  Deni*  Kearney  type.  Mr.  Roncovieri.  the  Super 
intended!  of  School*  of  San  Francisco,  defends  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  He  *avs  that  in  1872  the  legislature  of  Cali 
fornia  enacted  a law  forbidding  Indians,  Chinese,  and  Mongolian* 
from  attending  public  school*  with  white  children. 

“Aside  from  the  fact.”  he  sav*.  “that  ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
theae  so  called  Japanese  rhihln-n  are  young  men,  and  that  if  any 
Europcnn  nation  were  sending  any  number  of  students  of  a like 
age  we  should  segregate  them  fnnn  children,  the  Asiatic  must 
understand  now  and  for  all  time  that  he  cannot  insist  on 
a personal  association  of  his  children  with  those  of  the  white 

“ We  had  no  conception  when  we  endeavored  to  force  this  rule 
that  it  would  cause  any  national  commotion.  It  was  purely  a local 


THE  JAPANESE  SCHOOLBOY  WHO  STANDS 
BETWEEN  TWO  NATIONS 

Krikirhi  Aoki  An*  been  nrlrrtnl  by  the  .la  pan  no  ('annul  in 
San  Francium  (a  Ac  plaintiff  in  thi  Irnl  mil  which  in  briny 
brought  nyainnl  (hr  Sr  hind  Hoard  of  I hr  City  of  Snn  Fran- 
ri*m  of  Ikr  innlanrr  of  Ihr  Japanese  resident s In  Irnl  the  con- 
ntilutiunalily  of  excluding  the  J a panne  from  I Ac  public 
nrhnoln.  The  Japanese  claim,  under  treaty.  Ikr  right*  accorded 
to  Ikr  mont  farorrd  nation,  tka!  in.  Ihr  name  n*  would  be 
occur r/<v/  to  any  Kumprtm  nat.on.  The  School  Hoard  offered 
to  aegrrgate  Ikr  Japanese  and  r/«rc  thim  Ihr  name  adrantage* 
an  Ihr  while  children,  but  Ike  Japanese  drrlinni  to  acrcpl  thin. 
They  irivA  unqualified  recognition  in  Ihr  public  nrhooln.  There 
arc  ninety -three  Japanrnc  children  in  Ihr  San  Cranrineo  public 
nckotdn,  twenty  right  girln  and  sixty- five  boy*.  Keren  arc 
in  Ihr  fir nl  grade:  fen  in  tlir  second ; lire  Ire  in  Ihr  third; 
nixlrm  in  Ihr  fourth  ; c/ci-en  in  Ikr  fifth  ; thirteen  in  Ihr  sixth  ; 
nrrrn  in  the  srrrnth,  and  nrrmlrrn  in  Ihr  eighth.  Of  these 
sixty  right  were  born  in  Jn/sui  and  twenty- fire  in  the  Cnited 
Staten.  The  boyn'  aye * run  from  fire  In  twenty  year*,  and  of 
the  grown  up  Japanese  there  are  nine  aged  IH;  twelrr  aged  1 7; 
nix  aged  IS;  four  agrd  10.  and  two  aged  20,  They  are  dis- 
tributed in  twenty  there  public  nehoida  throughout  the  city. 
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regulation  fnr  (he  good  of  San  Francisco  children,  whose  parents 
urged  us  U»  action  and  which  was  much  easier  to  enforce  after 
the  tire  than  before. 

)f  the  Japanese  use  this  pretext  to  find  fault,  why  have  they 
never  objected,  under  the  most-favored-nation  clause,  to  the  fact 
that  many  States  of  the  Union  prohibit  the  intermarrying  of 
whin’s  with  blacks.  Asiatics,  or  Indiana? 

*•  We  give  them  the  some  accommodation*,  learning,  and  teacher* 
as  are  ufforded  our  own  children,  hut  we  object  to  an  udult 
Japanese  sitting  beside  a twelve-year-old  schoolgirl,  and  if  this 


be  prejudice,  we  are  the  most  prejudiced  |ieople  in  the  world  on 
that  point." 

Whatever  may  Is-  the  outcome  of  the  public-school  question,  one 
cannot  help  regretting  that  the  matter  of  Japanese  exclusion  was 
not  handled  with  more  suavity.  It  waa  not  the  exclusion  that 
hurt;  it  was  the  contemptuous  classification  of  the  conquering  I 
Japanese  with  the  Chinese  and  Korean*.  I have  heard  that  exactly 
the  same  problem  ha*  been  adroitly  solved  by  the  American 
authoritii-s  in  Hawaii,  where  the  Japanese  are  much  more  nu- 
merous than  they  are  in  California. 


TRYPSIN  AND  SOME  POSITIVE  CANCER  CURES 

By  C.  W.  SALEEBY,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  (Edin.) 


X January  20.  1000,  there  appeared  in  the  Hritish  Medical 
Journal  a brief  preliminary  note  by  my  friend  and 
former  teacher.  Dr.  John  Heard,  of  Edinburgh,  upon  the 
results  he  had  obtained  by  the  treatment  of  cancer  in 
mice  with  trypsin,  according  to  his  theory  of  the  nature 
of  this  terrible  disease.  Knowing  what  manner  of  man  Dr.  Beard 
is,  and  recognizing  the  enormous  significance  of  his  results  in  the 
mouse,  in  the  light  of  hia  former  work  on  the  subject.  I determined 
to  give  the  widest  possible  publicity  to  his  result*,  so  that  if  they 
.meant  what  they  appeared  to  me  to  mean,  no  life  should  need- 
lessly be  sacrificed.  By  great  good  fortune  I was  enabled  to 
present  my  article  to  the  American  public  and  to  the  profession 
in  Harper's  Weekly  for  March  3,  1908.  1 need  not.  now  return 
to  what  was  said  there.  I will  say  nothing  now  about  the  theory, 
hut  will  coniine  myself  exclusively  to  the  results  which  have  Iteeii 
obtained-  My  article  attracted  the  attention  of  Professor  W.  J. 
Morton,  of  the  New  York  Post-firnduutr  Medical  School  and  Hos- 
pital, and  in  April  he  set  to  work.  I will  almost  immediately  deal 
with  his  mm  Its.  for  which  mankind  is  lastingly  indebted  to  hia 
skill  ami  energy  and  insight.  The  reader  will  remember  that  a 
second  article  on  this  subject  from  my  pen  was  published  in 
Haki-kk's  Weekly  on  September  1.  lflOtJ.  The  subtitle  of  that 
article  woa,  "An  explicit  statement  of  achieved  result*."  But  what 
I hud  there  to  say  is  simply  nothing  at  all  compared  with  what 
I have  to  shv  now.  I proceed  to  my  immediate  business,  and 
thereafter,  if  * I have  time,  I will  state  certain  detail*  as  to  the 
manner  of  treatment  which  have  come  to  light  since  1 wrote  my 
second  article. 

The  first  case  of  cancer  reported  to  Is*  cured  by  Dr.  Beard’s 
method  was  published  in  the  Medical  Accord  of  New  York  on 
November  24.  I am  writing  on  December  10.  having  lust  week 
heard  by  cable  that  a oeeOM  ease,  very  different  in  nature,  and 
treated  ’by  othrr  physician*,  was  to  have  been  reported  in  that 
journal  for  Saturday.  December  8.  The  cable  also  stated  that  that 
same  issue  of  the  Medical  Record  would  contain  a preliminary 
report  on  the  treatment  by  Professor  W.  J.  Morton.  By  his  kind- 
ness I received  lute  on  Saturday  evening  an  advance  copy  of  his 
report,  to  which  1 have  already  given  publicity  in  this  country  in 
eur  leading  evening  paper,  the  1‘all  Mall  Gazette,  of  London,  for 
to-day.  December  10.  Of  course  I cannot  actually  sec  the  Medical 
Record  for  December  8 until  it  reaches  this  country  in  about  a 
week,  but  I will  immediately  avail  myself  of  the  copy  of  the  re. 
port  sent  me  by  Professor  Morton.  I know  that.  1 would  have 
his  concurrence  in  using  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  renders  of  IIa«- 
pek’m  Weekly,  since  it  was  there  in  March  Inst  that  I intro- 
duced the  subject  to  the  American  continent,  my  article  being 
referred  to  in  his  report.  My  present  business  i*  not  to  discuss 
any  kind  of  theories,  but  to  demonstrate  in  the  most  authorita- 
tive way  — that  is  to  say.  on  the  authority  of  a physician  who 
needs  no  praise  from  me — that  there  are  now  known  facts  which 
should  la-  immediately  acted  upnn  by  all  those  concerned. 

In  the  pioneer  cum-  rejiorted  in  the  Medical  Record  for  Novem- 
ber 24.  the  disease  was  situated  in  one  of  the  vocal  cords  of  the 
patient.  The  result  of  the  injection  of  trypsin  has  been  an  nhws 
lute  cure  at  the  time  when  that  report  was  written.  Even  more 
remarkable,  since  the  disense  was  far  more  advanced  and  long 
past  hope  from  surgery,  i*  a ease  of  cancer  of  the  tongue,  which 
nas  been  attended  by  two  leading  physicians  and  two  leading 
surgeon*  in  Naples.  That  case  will  shortly  be  reported.  Professor 
Morton's  paper  ( which  a few  reader* — at  any  rate,  medical  read- 
ers— may  possibly  have  seen)  drain  with  no  less  than  twenty-nine 
case*,  some  being  private  patients  mid  some  hospital  patients. 
After  eight  months  of  continuous  trial — much  of  which  time  was 
■pent  in  giving  doses  far  smaller  than  are  now  known  to  Is-  wife 
and  desirable — Dr.  Morton  was  able  to  report  three  "hopelessly 
iuoperaldc  case*  “ cured  to  date.”  In  one  of  these  case*  nothing 
remained  of  the  tumor  but  a dense  fibrous  mass,  which  was  easily 
removed  by  a distinguished  surgical  colleague  of  Professor  Mor- 
ton. and  was  examined  by  the  pathologist  to  the  New  York  Post- 
Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital.  That  report  states  that 
only  a very  few  remaining  cells,  once  active  and  cancerous,  could 
lie  found  amongst  the  scar  tissue,  and  that  these  displayed  com- 
plete atrophy  and  degeneration.  Before  very  long  I shall  have  the 
delight  of  seeing  some  microscopic  sections  from  this  vase,  which 


are  now  mi  their  way  actor*  the  Atlantic:  but  it  i*  already  evi- 
dent that  the  appearances  which  they  present  an-  essentially  in- 
distinguishable from  those  presented  by  microscopic  examination 
of  tin-  dead  tumors  killed  in  the  mice  upon  which  Dr.  Beard  first 
experimented.  Those  nii]H-:t ranee*  were  described  by  me  in  this 
place  on  March  3.  This  first  case  of  Professor  Morton’s  is  the 
meat  valuable  la-cause  of  the  completeness  of  the  demonstration. 
In  no  other  case  in  America  ha*  it  yet  been  possible  to  examine, 
under  the  microscope,  the  results  of  the  treatment  of  a tumor  bv 
trypsin.  In  two  raw*  of  hopelessly  inopci  able  face  cancer,  which 
bad  defied  all  other  menus,  complete  cure  i*  reported,  but  in  these 
there  doe*  not  even  remain  anything  to  be  examined  by  the  micro- 
scope. 

I now  proceed  at  once  to  quote  the  summary  of  Professor  Mor- 
ton'* report.  He  says : 

“ Comment*  upon  abort  rosea.  I.  Two  of  them,  ca sea  10  and 
14,  severe  cases  of  face  cancer,  are  cured  to  date  by  the  use  of 
trypsin. 

“ 2.  A remarkable  process  of  retrogression  by  degeneration  and 
atrophy  of  a carcinomatous  [cancerous)  breast  gland  to  final  and 
curative  obliteration  has  been  microscopically  demonstrated  by 
ease  I. 

"3.  In  all  eases  sign*  of  amelioration  in  the  progress  of  the 
disease  have  been  observed. 

"4.  Cases  1.  2.  3,  4.  and  8,  as  well  os  oilier*  not  specially  re- 
corded among  the  hospital  cum-*,  demonstrate  that  trypsin  pro- 
duces constitutional  reaction  characterized  by  rigor*  [shivering 
fits),  fever,  pain  in  tin-  hark,  sense  of  weakness,  drowsiness,  etc., 
but  of  temporary  duration. 

"5.  Cases  1,  2.  3,  and  II,  among  others,  demonstrate  beyond 
question  that  tryptdn  may  produce  local  reaction  in  a rancorous 
tumor,  indicated  by  swelling,  heat.  pain,  or  increased  discharge. 

’’  8-  fa*es  20  and  21  demonstrate  that  enlarged  gland*  asso- 
ciated with  earner  have  rapidly  diminished  in  size  under  the  in- 
fluence of  trypsin. 

M 7.  It  ha*  already  been  point'd  out  that  these  ruse*  were  most- 
ly absolutely  hopeless  at  tne  time  of  beginning  treatment. 

"8.  Rigor*  and  increased  temperature  following  within  a few 
hour*  the  injection  of  tnrpein  is  an  encouraging  sign,  since  it 
indicate*  that  the  cancer  has  been  attacked  by  the  trypsin.  The 
toxic  action  is  due  to  the  toxic  action  of  absorbed  and  destroj-ed 
cancer  produrt*. 

“®-  Trypsin  has  a decided  effect  in  reducing  cancer  cachexia 
[system-poisoning)  and  in  improving  the  general  health. 

" 10.  Trypsin  in  mnnv  instance*,  uh  notably  in  case*  12.  13.  and 
others,  demonstrates  that-  even  in  severe  cancer  [nf  internal  or- 
gans] the  disease  may  be  brought  to  n halt,  so  to  speak,  even  if 
the  patients  do  not  eventually  recover. 

M 11.  The  use  of  trypsin  ha*  mused  hcmorrhngr*  to  erase,  and 
has  alleviated  pain. 

“ 12.  It  is  a fad  that  the  patient*  frequently  refer  their  great- 
est feeling  of  improvement  to  the  period  of  time  when  they  are 
taking  amylop*in  following  trypsin.  An  important,  a*  well  us 
a difficult,  feature  of  the  treatment,  therefore,  i*  lo  reasonably 
determine  the  prn|>cr  time  to  administer  the  diastntie  ferment  as 
well  as  the  requisite  amount,  following  or  during  the  use  of  the 
trypsin.  It  ha*  seemed  to  me  that  the  pure  dia*ta«e  ( inject  io- 
amvlop-inl  > had  much  to  do  with  favorable  result*. 

“ 13.  Weighing  carefully  the  above  ease*.  I have  «*ime  to  the 
conclusion  that  trypsin,  if  possible,  should  Is*  used  in  larger  doses 
than  I have  yet  used  it  in  most  of  them.  Feeling  one’s  way,  for 
instance,  from  twenty  to  thirty  minim*  daily  for  from  four  to  six 
week*,  a*  udvised  by  Dr.  Beard,  and  then  resorting  to  amylopsin. 
It  is  only  lately  (Xovcmltei  231  that  I have  been  able  lo  get  a 
microscopical  report  (ease  I I of  the  actual  effect  of  trypsin  upon 
a cancerous  tumor.  This  report  lent  entirely  another  aspect  to 
the  work,  and  encourages  me,  us  it  doubtless  will  others. 

M 14.  In  all  fairness.  T conclude  that  trypsin  deserves  further 
trial,  but  I reserve  an  opinion  a*  to  it*  actual  therapeutic  value 
until  I can  speak  from  u larger  experience." 

Tin-  action  of  trypsin  upon  cancer,  then,  whieh  the  grniu*  of 
Dr.  Beard  was  enabled  to  predict  from  his  i-iiihrvologieal  work  of 
the  | uist  twenty  years,  is  a reuiiti/.  There  i*  a special  re  let  ion 
f Continued  on  page  88- ) 
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The  rescued  miner  on  the  horse  upon  which  he  rode  six  mites 
to  a hospital  immediately  upon  being  released  from  his  sixteen 
days'  imprisonment 


The  mouth  of  the  tunnel  in  which  the  rescue  party  worked 
day  and  night  for  more  than  two  weeks  to  liberate  the  en- 
tombed miner 


Hicks's  comrades  aboveground  serenaded  him  with  a phono- 
graph to  prevent  his  going  insane  during  his  imprisonment. 
The  photograph  shows  the  machine  being  played  into  the 
pipe  that  led  down  to  the  miner's  subterranean  prison 


The  cross  indicates  the  location  of  the  tunnel  in  which  Hicks 
was  entombed  for  more  than  two  weeks.  The  shaft  was 
situated  sixteen  miles  nort heart  of  Bakersfield.  California,  in 
a wild  section  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains 


THE  MINER  WHO  WAS  ENTOMBED  FOR  SIXTEEN  DAYS 

LlTtnar  u.  hicks.  tub  mixfr  who  wan  rarouT  in  a cave-ix  at  the  eihhox  power  m.axt  ix  the  sierra  nevaoa  moixtains 

XKAR  RAKERSPIKLD,  CAI.iroR.MA.  WAR  KBKTVED  RECKXTI.Y  A ITER  HAVING  SPENT  SIXTEEN  HAVK  IN  A 4 'REV  ICE  ONE  II  ENURED 
rEET  VXDERHROCND.  WITH  T1IE  EXCEPTION  OF  TIIF.  liINN  OF  A I.ITTI.K  FLESH  ANt»  TIIE  ACQUISITION  OF  A FEW  URAY  HAIRS.  HICKS 
18  NONE  THE  WORSE  FliW  IMS  THUHXINtl  EXPERIENCE. — INDEED,  HE  WAS  SO  I.ITTIJt  PF.KTVRHM*  THAT  UK  GOT  OX  A HOUSE  ANII  HOKE 

SIX  M U-EM  TO  A HOSPITAL 
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• W DIDST  suppose.”  said  the  girl  in  the  gallery,  “that  they 
I ever  allowed  children  down  there  on  the  floor." 

I “ House-cleaning.”  explained  the  guide.  “All  then*  Con- 
^ grcaamrn'a  wives  are  packing  up  to  leave  at  the  end  of  the 
session.  Some  of  ’em  can't  find  » place  to  put  the 
youngster*,  and  send  'em  down  here  to  sjiend  the  afternoon  out 
of  harm's  way  with  their  daddies.  Nobody  object*.  though  I sup- 
pose it  don’t  strictly  conform  to  the  rule*." 

It  was  Donald's  first  visit  to  the  hulls  of  legislation,  but  he 
had  already  concluded  that  they  were  not  places  in  which  any 
sensible  person  would  care  to  spend  his  linn',  lie  knew  vaguely 
that  his  stern-faced,  white-haired  father  was  honored  and  famous 


there,  that  he  had  worked  hard  and  fought  hard,  and  stayed  awnv 
late  of  nights  to  attain  the  place  that  he  now  occupied.  He  had  a 
hu/y  notion  that  all  this  would  imply  some  degree  of  pomp  and 
circumstance — not,  of  course,  like  that  of  the  kings  in  story -trunks, 
hut  nevertheless  having  somewhere  the  modem  equivalent  of  a 
fanfare  of  trumpet*  or  a gleam  of  cloth  of  gold.  To-day  lu*  hud 
U-en  confronted  by  the  reality.  And  of  what  did  the  reality  con- 
sist ? Sitting  at  u varnished  desk  among  battalions  of  varnished 
desk*,  reading  interminable  letters  and  papers,  and  forgetting  all 
abuut  one's  little  boy  squirming  in  the  next  srot. 

If  Donald  had  onlv  known  it.  this  wna  the  very  dullrst  day  of  a 
dull  session.  The  House  had  made  a generous  allotment  of  it* 
time  for  considering  “a  hill  muking  appropriations  for  the  sundry 
civil  expense*  of  the  govern- 
ment." Hut  nobody  had  any- 
thing to  nay  about  the  sundry 
civil  c\|>ei)ncs  of  the  govern- 
ment, so  the  new  member* 
were  allowed  to  take  up  the 
time  and  talk  ulmut  other 
things.  Some  talked  on  the 
biggest  and  weightiest  ques- 
tion* of  statecraft,  others  on 
modest  minor  bills  of  their 
own.  but  all  were  on  a com- 
mon footing  in  this — that  al- 
most no  one  paid  the  slightest 
attention  to  what  they  were 
saying.  Once  only  did  some- 
thing interesting  happen. 
Then  tire  dmwsy-lnokitig  man 
who  occupied  the*  high  pulpit 
under  the  gilt  clock  suddenly 
rose-  to  hi*  feet. 

M All  those  in  favor  of  thp 
amendment  offered  bv  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana."  he 
said.  " will  please  rise?  and  Is- 
counted.”  Donald  wondered 
why  every  man  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room  stood  up  anil 
nobody  at  all  on  his  ow  n side. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  ask- 
ing his  father  for  tire  ex- 
planation. when  the  man  in 
the  pulpit  said  something 
about  " those  opposed.”  In- 
stantly all  the  men  who  wen- 
standing  sat  down,  and  all 
alsmt  Donald  others  began 
popping  up  from  their  seals. 
His  busy  father  raised  bi« 
head,  harked  about  him  an 
instant,  us  if  to  ae«  what 
came  next,  and  was  starting 
to  his  fecL 

“ Why  are  you  voting.  On- 
eral  ?"  suddenly  inquired  a 
dis-p  voice  just  behind. 
“ You’ve  got  u proxy  right  be 
side  you.  Donald  Kdt  himself 
picked  lip  and  stood  on  the 
lop  of  hi*  father’s  desk.  Hi* 
father,  protesting  a little, 
sank  lock  in  his  chair.  When 
I humid  was  reached  in  the 
count  the  gavel  paused  a mo- 
ment . pointed  at  him.  and  all 
|lu>  men  laughed. 

Donald  looked  around  and 
that  the  strong  arms 


Ui«»»  Ilf  Wilt  at 

“Why  are  you  voting.  General?  You've  got  a proxy  right  bcaidc  you" 
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which  hn<l  lifted  him  up  to  vote  belonged  to  a fat  gentleman 
with  round  red  check*,  eye*  that  twinkled  behind  Ilia  spectacles, 
and  « high  while  collar. 

" Did  our  aide  win?"  he  ventured  to  aak  a*  he  was  helped  down. 
The  fat  gentleman  only  chuckled.  Donald'*  father  had  again 
become  t«*>  much  rngrnaaed  to  nutiee  him.  but  he  hail  gained  a 
little  confidence  in  Ilia  atrungr  aurroundinga  and  presently  slipped 
down  from  his  chair  and  wandered  off  through  the  mate  of 
varnished  desks  in  quest  of  the  fat  gentleman.  Seeing  him  some 
distance  ahead.  Donald  approached  hushfully,  hut  the  fat  gentle- 
man. unlike  most  of  his  neighbors,  seemed  to  have  nothing  in  par- 
titular  to  do  and  that  was  reassuring,  lie  took  Donald  on  his 
knee  arid  they  watched  together  for  a while  the  efforts  of  a young 
man  with  a white  wuistenat.  who  was  reading  a speech  on  the 
improvement  of  the  C ’on  gar  re  River. 

“Why  don’t  you  get  up  and  talk?"  Donald  was  emboldened  to 
whisper. 

“ Do  you  go  to  school?"  inquired  the  fat  gentleman. 

" Yes.” 

*'  Do  you  remember  the  first  week  you  came  to  school?” 

"Yes."  said  Donald  again. 


such  wonderfully  branching  horns  that  artistic  appreciation  pres- 
ently overcame  self-conaciouaneaa. 

“ lie's  running  so  fast."  observed  the  artist,  wiping  his  forehead 
when  the  sketch  was  half  finished,  " that  it's  as  much  us  I can  do 
to  keep  him  on  the  paper."  The  animal  wua  running  in  Rhoda'a 
direction  and  she  drew  hack  a little  nervously,  but  was  reassured 
when  the  completed  picture  was  held  up  with  all  four  of  the 
reindeer's  hoofs  safely  on  the  puge.  Here  the  fat  gentleman 
nudged  her.  " Who’s  that  talking  now?"  hr  said. 

Tire  little  girl  hid  her  face  for  a moment  " My  papa,”  she  said, 
with  a titter. 

" That’s  my  papa  over  there.  See  him  writing  with  a pen,”  ex- 
plained Donald.  “What  grade  Is  my  papa  in?”  he  whispered  to 
the  fat  gentleman,  la-ginning  to  catch  the  spirit  of  his  friend's 
joke.  Hut  neither  he  nor  Khoda  made  any  reply  and  Donald 
obligingly  turned  to  look  at  her  father.  The  man  who  was  speak- 
ing was  tall  and  dark,  with  long  hair  and  a fierce  bright  eye.  He 
was  not  dressed  like  Donald's  father,  who  wore  n soft  gray  suit 
and  a blue  necktie  with  a pin  in  it.  His  coat  was  long  and’ black 
and  hia  necktie  was  only  a tiny  starched  bow  of  white.  Donald 
did  not  understand  what  Rhoda'a  father  was  saying,  hut.  he  could 


Dnn  l»y  Cn«|| * M’rlfM 

Donald  gripped  Rhoda’a  slim  fingers  and  started  down  the  atrip  of  rad  carpet 


“ Did  you  ever  get  up  then  and  recite  when  you  weren’t  asked 


**  No.  I didn’t,"  said  the  liny,  puzzled  by  the  questions. 

"Well."  said  tin-  fat  gentleman.  "I'm  one  of  the  new  hoys  in 
this  school.  Tliut's  why  I don’t.  I've  been  here  just  one  year.  I'm 
not  out  of  the  first  primary.” 

” Hut  you're  u big  man,”  objected  Donald,  incredulously. 

“ Oh.  I can  make  excellent  speeches,  capital  speeches."  ex- 
plained the  fat  gentleman,  eagerly.  “Only  I have  to  make  'em  at 


" I’m  sure  they're  nice,"  said  Donald,  earnestly.  Then  he  was 
puzzled  on  another  point.  ” I get  my  lessons  at  Imme.”  lie  essayed, 
“ but  I say  them  at  school." 

“ You’re  lucky,"  said  the  fat  gentleman,  and  chuckled  once  more. 

Here  Donald  suddenly  discovered  that  he  was  not.  after  all.  the 
youngest  person  in  the  hall.  Coming  towards  them  was  a little 
girl  a trillr  smaller  than  himself,  She  was  all  in  white,  starched 
and  laev  white,  with  a blue  -.ash.  and  her  hair  fell  in  curls  that, 
were  yellow  ami  soft.  " llello!"  exclaimed  tin*  fat  gentleman. 
“ Here's  mv  little  sweetheart.  How  ia  Khoda?”  he  asked,  ns  he 
lifted  the  little  girl  to  his  other  knee. 

Donald  regarded  her  shyly,  hut  the  fat  gentleman  reached  for  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  Iwgau  to  draw  the  picture  of  a reiml  with 


see  that  the  others  were  finding  it  worth  listening  to.  He  did  not 
quite  realize  how,  but  a change  had  come  over  the  place.  Men 
were  hurrying  in  from  the  cloak-room*  and  corridors  and  taking 
their  M-at’s.  The  gallery,  which  had  been  nearly  empty,  was 
magically  filled.  Applause  began  to  conic  at  every  pause,  but  it 
all  arose  from  the  onitor’a  own  side  of  the  House.  Where  Donald 
sat,  all  the  men  were  listening,  but  they  never  betrayed  their  in- 
terest by  a hnnd  clap. 

Then,  all  of  a sudden,  a new  thrill  of  expectation  eaine  over  the 
place.  Donald's  father  hud  slowly  swung  himself  from  his  seat 
and  *t>>od  expectantly,  his  Is >dy  bulling  forward,  rrudy  to  put 
in  a word.  The  black  haired  orator  saw  him  and  stnp|icd. 

“ IW*  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota?"  asked  the  man  in  the  pulpit. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  wa*  Donald's  father — he  knew 
that.  So  HIhmU’s  father,  who  was  just  saying  " With  pleasure  " 
most  politely,  must  he  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee.  Khoda  sat 
still,  ns  if  a little  abashed  by  the  prominence  of  the  family's 
representative.  Donald  was  only  anxious  to  sec  what  would 
happen  next. 

“ If  the  gentlrinun  felt  that  I did  not  slate  his  |s«*itinn  cor- 
rectly in  my  remarks  of  yesterday.”  Donald's  father  was  saying. 

(Continual  on  !»trtc 
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TRYPSIN  AND  SOME  POSITIVE  CANCER  CURES 


((’omlinuni  from  jxtgr  Nf.J 

between  this  ferment  and  I hi*  particular  kind  of  tissue,  Futher* 
n»»re,  I)r.  Heard  wim  absolutely  correct  in  stating.  a*  he  did  from 
the  very  first,  that  trypsin  had  no  net  ion  of  any  kind  upon  tissue 
that-  is  not  cancerous.  Recent  experiment*  of  Dr.  Pinkos  of 
Freiburg,  conducted  at  the  rrauest  of  Messrs.  Fairchild  & Foster, 
who  have  done  magnificent  work  in  the  preparation  of  this  ferment, 
have  shown  that  active  trypsin  given  to  small  dogs  in  doses  pro- 
portionately scores  or  hundreds  of  times  larger  than  any  hitherto 
given  to  iiiuii.  causes  no  symptoms  of  any  kind.  Hut  if  results  are 
to  be  expected  in  the  ease  of  cancer,  evidently  active  trypsin  must 
U*  used.  We  are  now  teaming  that  this  ferment  is  a delicate  and 
unstable  substance  which  only  too  easily  loses  ita  power.  Un- 
fortunately, inert  trypsin  has  too  often  l***-n  used,  and  it  is  idain 
that  trv|*dn — or  rather,  the  remains  of  trypsin — which  will  not 
digest  dead  white  of  egg  or  albumen  in  a test-tube  cannot  Is*  ex- 
pevted  to  digest  and  destroy  the  athumen  of  a living  cancer  cell.  On 
this  all -important  point  we  must  follow  the  advice  of  Messrs. 
Fairchild  Jc  Foster,  of  New  York,  whose  expert*  have  been  in  col- 
laboration with  Dr.  Heard  almost  from  the  first,  and  who  have  con- 
tributed essentially  to  Professor  Morton's  siicx-ess.  I hrlicvr  that 
the  tryp»in  employed  by  him  lias  been  freshly  prepared  for  him 
every  day  by  Messrs.  Fairchild  Jt  Foster.  When  I said,  then,  in 
September  in  this  place  that  the  “ remedy ...  can  lie  purchased... 
at  any  chemist's  simp  in  the  civilired  world  " I was  in  error.  I 
believe  I may  say  that  was  the  only  misleading  statement  in  my 
articles.  What  purport*  to  Is*  trypsin  or  punerrutir  extract,  and 
what  at  one  time  wus  trypsin,  can  Is*  mi  purchased,  hut  that  is  not 
good  enough,  as  we  now  know.  Mv  earnest  advice  now  to  all 
physician*  and  others  concerned  is  to  consult  with  the  great 
chemical  firm  which  has  licen  of  such  service.  Dr.  Heard's  private 
address  is  8 Ham  ton  Terrace.  Kdinburgh.  and  his  advice  and  skill 
are  at  tin*  service,  for  nothing,  of  any  physician  or  surgeon  who 
cares  to  write  to  him.  I am  always  happy  to  hi*ar  from  corre- 
spondents, but  In  this  matter  it  involves  delay  to  write  to  me,  as  I 
promptly  forward  all  mv  letters  on  this  subject  to  Dr.  Heard,  who 
deals  with  them  himself. 

The  summary  of  Professor  Morton’s  report  contains  one  word 
which  will  Is*  new  to  the  reader,  and  that  is  the  word  “ amylopsin.” 
This  introduces  a point  not  hitherto  discussed  in  IIakpeh’m  WKKKLY, 
and  of  imtsirtancc  scarcely  second  to  that  of  the  activity  or 
inertness  of  trypsin.  Trypsin  is  not  the  only  ferment  produced  by 
the  pancreas  or  sweetbread.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  at  least 
three  others,  one  of  them  being  whut  I*  culled  a diastutic  ferment, 
the  ordinary  business  of  which  in  tin*  adult  body  is  to  digest  the 
starchy  matters  in  our  food:  Its  name  Is  amylnprin.  Wnra  Dr. 
Beard  heard  of  the  constitutional  symptom*  which  usually  follow 
the  use  of  trypsin  and  which,  as  Professor  Morton  says,  are  due  to 
the  poisonous  action  of  absorbed  and  destroyed  cancer  product*,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  possibly  there  was  a meaning  in  the  asMx-ia- 
tion  of  amylopsin  with  trypsin  in  tlie  secretion  of  the  pancieas. 
Possibly,  he  said  to  himself,  the  amylopsin  complete*  the  work 
done  by  the  trypsin — that  is  to  say,  it  further  break*  down  ami 


disposes  of  substances  which  are  formed  when  try  [win  digests  tin* 
albumen  in  a cancer  cell — or  in  what  correspond*  to  the  cancer  cell 
in  that  early  stage  of  the  development  of  the  laxly  to  which  I 
referred  in  my  first  article.  At  Dr.  Heard's  request.  Messr*. 
Fairchild  & Foster  therefore  prepared  injections  of  pure  amy- 
lopsin. and  during  the  last  few  months  these  have  liecn  n-gulariy 
employed,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  complete  the  essential  work 
done  by  Die  trypsin.  All  Dr.  Heard's  predictions  in  this  respect 
linve  been  magnificently  verified  by  experience.  As  Dr.  Morton  > 
says  in  the  body  of  hi*  report:  “It  is  only  fair  to  Dr.  Heard  to 
state  that  the  outcome  lien*  demonstrated  Is  exactly  what  he  pre- 
dicted.” We  will,  therefore,  do  well  to  s|teak  not  of  the  trypsin 
treatment  of  canter,  but  the  pancreatic  treatment  of  cancer,  since 
not  only  tlie  trypsin  of  the  pancreas,  but  also  its  amylopsin,  is 
necessary  for  the  complete  tn*atment.  In  my  knowledge  of  science 
I can  think  of  nothing  that  more  brilliantly  verifies  the  saying  of 
Herliert  Spencer.  “Science  U prevision,"  than  the  manner  in 
which  the  ust*  of  amylopsin  has  verified  I)r.  Beard's  expectation*. 

If  any  instance  xurnasxe*  this  it  U of  course  tlie  results  of  the 
use  of  trypsin  itself. 

I believe  I have  fulfilled  the  purpose  with  which  I started  this 
article.  Its  importance  is  not  to  Is*  estimated  by  its  length,  for,  in 
the  first  place,  I do  not  wish  to  burden  the  essential  with  the  un- 
essential, and,  in  the  second  phicc,  I am  already  overworked  in  the 
effort  to  give  this  treatment  a fair  hearing  as  soon  as  |HKt*ihlc. 
Assuredly  I shall  never  cease  to  rejoice  at  tlx*  magnificent  results 
which  have  followed  as  a direct  consequence  of  my  first  article  in 
Haupp.m’h  Weekly.  The  |Miints  I wish  to  muke  an*  simply  these: 
Though  tin*  treatment  Is  still  in  tlx*  experimental  stage  and  a ill 
long  remain  so  (for  there  are  many  thing*  we  do  not  yet  know), 
it  luia  absolutely  demonstrated  that  it  is  capable, not  in  one  isolated 
case  or  two,  but  in  many,  of  curing  by  its  unuidrd  power  hopeleaa 
and  inoperable  cancer*.  It  seem*  to  me  that  many  improvements 
will  vet  In*  math*,  amongst  which  tlicory  suggests  to  me  the  Use  of 
simple  alkalies,  since  it  is  in  an  alkaline  medium  tliat  trypsin  acts 
lieat.  The  laxly  tissues  an*  all  alkaline,  hut  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  a cancer  is  acid.  Never! Itch***,  we  already  know 
enough  to  convince  those  who  are  capulde  of  learning,  tliat  at  any 
rate  in  every  cose  of  inoperable  cancer  this  treatment  should  lx* 
tried.  I,  for  one,  am  not  without  hope*  that  before  long  surgery 
ami  can is-r  will  have  scarcely  anything  to  do  with  one  another.  | 

Secondly.  I have  tried  briefly  to  show  that  the  treatment  needs 
the  utmost  attention  to  details.  Active  trypsin  must  lie  used  if 
Micresa  is  to  la*  expected,  hut  active  trypain’is  not  easily  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  it  is  not  coolly  kept  active.  Heating  it  merely  to  fit)® 
Centigrade,  as  many  a doctor  has  done  when  preparing  the  injec- 
tion for  use  with  Imilcd-  water,  destroys  its  activity  permanently. 

There  is  any  amount  more  to  Is*  said,  hut  I hare  not  time  to  Aay 
it  now.  In'  due  cour-c  I shall  publish  a Ixxdc  dealing  with  tlie 
whole  subject.  Meanwhile  I have  briefly  statist  all  the  essential 
facta  that  I know.  It  is  my  carn<*st  prayer  that  this  article  may 
save  a*  many  lives  a*,  thunks  to  l'rofrMnr  Morton  and  hia  helpers, 
my  first  was  the  means  of  saving — and  many,  many  more. 


A DISTINGUISHED  RAltROAD  PRESIDENT  AND  HIS  SUCCESSOR 


The  Pennsylvania's  New  President 

JAMES  MOCRKA.  KORWEK  Viat-PUKNIUBKT  OP  rue  PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD,  SllCtEDS  TUB  l.ATK  A.  J,  CASSATT  AO  l’UBSLDEM  OP 
TUB  ROAD 


Alexander  Johnston  Cassatt 
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LOST,  STRAYED,  OR  STOLEN-TWO  BILLION  DOLLARS! 

By  HENRY  HARRISON  LEWIS 


THKUK  i*  somewhere,  lost,  Htrajrd,  or  stolen,  a stupendous 
fort u iip  of  morr  tlmn  two  I. ilium  of  dollar*.  the  greater 
part  of  which  might  have  lieen  the  property  of  Uncle  Sam 
at  the  conclusion  of  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  with  June,  1900, 
if  n more  determined  and  intelligent  ellort  ha4  been  made 
to  capture  the  ex|>ort  trade  of  the  world. 

This  (niIoohuI  sum  represent*  the  amount,  of  manufactured  goo<ta 
not  sold  hjr  tin*  United  States  in  tin*  period  mentioned,  hut  disused 
of  by  her  great  trade  rivals.  Great  Britain.  France,  and  ffermuy. 

To  bring  it  nearer  home,  the  loss  during  the  fiscal  year  eliding 
with  June.  I! •» MS.  tiecaune  of  the  failure  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  to  hell  their  ware*  in  foreign  markets, 
would  amount  to  the  sum  of  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  country.  This  sum,  small  ns  it  *eems  to  lie.  represents 
one  fourth  of  the  amount  it  cost  each  American  citizen,  his  wife, 
or  his  children  to  live  during  the  same  |icriud. 

There  is  plenty  of  interest  in  the  above  Italdly  state!  facta. 
Although  we  are  the  greatest  manufacturing  country  on  earth,  we 
have  heen  content  to  see  the  world's  markets  slowly  hut  surely 
Hinorhed  by  the  Britain  and  the  tii-rmnn.  1 say  content,  lwcause 
it  is  through  no  lack  of  wuroing  that  we  liave  all  but  lost  the 
world's  export  trade, 

The  profit  in  selling  manufactured  goods  abroad,  in  Central  and 
South  America,  in  China.  Japan,  and  Africa,  in  Kurope  and  Aus- 
tralasia. when*  money  pours  out  in  a never-ending  stream  for  im- 
port*. has  tax-n  known  to  the  average  American  manufacturer  for 
years.  We  have  been  told  so  hy  students  of  oeon<*nirs  and  by 
e\|«crts,  ami  a wise  government  has  created  a new  department  for 
tlie  pur|mee  of  keeping  us  infomird  of  the  possibilities  of  selling 
our  cotton  goods  and  our  shoos  and  our  hardware  ami  our 
machinery,  yet  last  year  America  sold  not  more  than  five  hundred 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  manufactured  goods  abroad  instead  of 
two  billions  of  dollar*'  worth  which  she  might  lutve  sold.  It  is 
only  a step  to  the  ports  of  Central  America,  there  is  no  broad  ocean 
to  cross  to  reach  them,  yet  America's  share  in  Central  America’s 
import  trade  in  1900  was  barely  one  sixth!  China  manufactures 
practically  nothing,  her  population  of  consumers  exceeds  four 
iiundm!  million  souls,  and  her  im|*nrt*  an*  annually  in  excess  of 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  vet  the  United  State*  stood 
twentieth  in  the  race  for"  this  magnificent  market  in  1900. 

It  is  true,  a a you  will  Is-  told  by  any  student  of  economic*,  that 
our  total  rx|sirts  for  the  last  llseai  year  exceeded  those  of  Germany 
by  $‘209,000,000  ami  were  within  $3,000,000  of  Great  Britain’s,  but 
the  statement  simply  elouda  the  main  issue. 

Practically  two-tliird*  of  our  total  exports  consist  of  such 
articles  us  wheat,  raw  cotton,  mineral  nil.  and  other  staples  for 
which  there  is  a steady  demand  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
The**  articles  are  sought  bv  our  neighbors,  and  it  i*  no  credit  to 
us  (hut  we  wild  more  than  a billion  ami  n half  dollars'  worth,  that 
is,  no  credit  from  the  legitimate  exporter's  point  of  view. 

The  race  for  the  world's  markets  is  not  in  those  articles  placed 
by  nature  in  your  own  country  practically  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  enuntrics,  but  in  the  long  line  of  nmnufnetured  good*  of 
which  no  country  has  a monopoly.  [|  is  in  that  particular  field 
that  the  United  States  has  brrn  badly  worsted  l»y  her  trade  rivals, 
and  it  i*  in  that  field  that  we  saw  two  billion  dollars*  worth  of 
good*  supplied  by  Great  Britain.  Germany,  and  France,  instead  of 
by  us. 

It.  is  patent  that  a good  iea*on  must  exist  for  this  ap|ntrenf 
care  leanness  on  the  part  of  onr  manufacturer*.  The  America* 
business  man  of  any  degree  i*  not  in  the  habit  of  overlooking  trade 
opportunities,  that  is.  in  his  own  country,  hut  it  is  evident  on  the 
face  of  it  that  this  same  American  business  man  is  overlooking — 
whether  advisedly  or  t li rough  sheer  neglect  remains  to  lie  seen — 
the  immensely  profitable  markets  outside  his  particular  horizon. 

Several  months  ago  I paid  a visit  to  a manufacturer  of  builders* 
hardware  in  an  Kastera  city.  Tlie  factory  was  large,  covering 
many  acres  of  floor  space.  Then-  were  hundreds  of  men  in  each 
mechanical  department  all  busily  engaged.  The  office  force  was 
large,  and  alongside  the  shipping  building  in  the  ground*  was  a 
railroad  spur  holding  a dozen  cars.  There  was  an  air  of  pros- 
perity  everywhere. 

The  general  manager,  who  is  also  vice-president  and  a member 
of  the  firm,  rubbed  his  hand*  as  we  watched  the  steady  stream  of 
cases  being  loaded  on  the  waiting  car*. 

**  Looks  like  business,  doesn't  It?"  he  said,  complacently. 
" We’ve  been  working  like  this  all  summer.  Overtime  almost  every 
night,  and  still  we  can't  keep  up  with  the  orders.” 

A case  loaded  on  a truck  passed  us  at  that  moment,  and  a ship- 
ping-mark stencilled  on  The  end  caught  my  eye.  It  was  a diamond 
enclosing  the  letters  "D — P”  and  the  words  "Sew  York."  the 
commercial  insignia  of  a well-known  metropolitan  export,  commis- 
sion house. 

” Ah!  I see  you  are  one  of  tlie  wise  American  manufacturer*  who 
realize  the  value  of  an  export  connection,''  I said.  “ Doing  a large 
busineM  abroad.  I suppose?" 

Tlie  manufacturer  laughed 

“ Large  business?"  he  replied.  “ Humph!  that’s  thp  only  rose  of 
goods  we  have  shipped  abroad  this  year.  We  wouldn't  have  sold 


that  if  tlie  commission  house  in  New  York  had  not  tagged  u»  for 
the  stuff.  We  hams-nr-d  to  lie  * long  ' on  a certain  brand  of  bronze 
hinges  and  we  filled  the  order.  But  they  had  to  take  wliat  wc 
could  spare." 

*'  I suppose  you  got  your  money  on  bill  of  lading?" 

“Sure  thing.  We  are  not  letting  our  goods  out  of  the  country 
on  credit.  Dealing  at  long  range  is  not  fur  us." 

“ What  is  the  destination  of  the  goods’" 

“ I don’t  know,  nor  do  I cure  very  much.  We  sell  direct  to  the 
eommisHiiin  house,  and  they  fill  the  order  from  their  foreign  cus- 
tomer.” 

“ And  you  didn’t  even  give  the  customer  the  kind  of  hinges  he 
wanted?”  I said  in  amazement. 

**  No.  Wc  need  all  that  stock  to  fill  domestic  orders,  and  it  is 
the  domestic  field  we  are  trying  to  cover.  We  don’t  give  a tinker's 
dam  for  foreign  trade,  at  least  just  at  present." 

**  But  you  expect  to  go  into  ex|*>rt  trade  some  day,  1 suppose!” 

The  manufacturer  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

" Perhaps,  We  are  doing  pretty  well  now.  thank  you,  hut  I 
presume  tne  time  will  come  when  we  may  find  it  worth  while  to  sell 
abroad.  It  may  Is-  within  five  years  and  it  may  not  l«e  for  twenty. 
When  we  find  the  domestic  market  slumping,  we'll  ship  our  surplus 
to  other  countries.’’ 

At  the  end  of  this  interview,  held  with  a representative  Amer- 
ican manufacturer,  I thought  I could  see  one  or  two  reason*  why 
we  liad  lost  that  two  billion  and  odd  dollars’  worth  of  manu- 
factured goods  height  in  Central  and  South  America  and  in  other 
foreign  climes  during  the  year  1BOB.  It  was  bccomiug  plain  that 
tlie  money  had  not  strayed,  nor  had  it  been  stolen.  It  was  I oat, 
aiul  lost  tn  a way-  not  very  pleasant  to  patriotic  Americans. 

In  this  conversation  with  tin-  manufacturer  of  builders’  hard- 
ware several  very  pertinent  facts  ta-vame  apparent.  In  the  first, 
plat*  it  was  evident  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  obstruction*  to 
tlie  satisfactory  growth  of  our  foreign  trade  i*  tlie  fact  tluit  oar 
manufacturers  are  almost  entirely  occupied  with  their  domestic 
sab-*.  Our  factories,  of  which  there  are  more  than  BOO, CNN)  ac- 
cording to  the  governnunt  statistic*,  have  heen  built  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  goods  to  ta*  sold  in  this  country.  Tlielr 
increase  in  numta-r  from  year  to  year  has  lieen  juet  enough  to 
provide  for  the  increased  demand  of  the  domestie  market,  and 
apparently  no  provision  has  been  made  to  provide  for  a jsituiihle 
foreign  demand. 

The  second  important  fact  is  that  our  manufacturer*  make  no 
effort  to  *ee  beyond  the  national  horizon.  A manufacturer  in  New 
York  or  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburg  can  tell  all  ataiut  the  possi- 
bilities of  trade  in  California  or  Texas  or  Maine,  hut  hi*  focus  ends 
at  tide-water.  He  knows  vaguely  that  the  Argentine  Republic,  for 
instance,  buys  annually  more  than  one  hundred  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  goods  abroad,  and  that  only  seventeen  million  dollars  of 
this  is  bought  in  America,  and  he  also  knows  that,  his  shoe*  or 
ploughs  or  hardware  or  cotton  good*  would  liave  a ready  sale  down 
there  if  handled  properly,  hut  the  fact  doesn't  interest  liiin. 

He  will  supply  goods  to  the  export  commission  houses  for  sale 
abroad  if  he  lias  the  goods  to  spare,  hut.  if  there  should  lie  an  in 
crease  in  the  domestic  demand,  the  foreign  trade  will  have  to  wait. 
Apro|MM  of  this  |K»lnt  is  the  report  made  l»y  Special- Agent.  Hutchin- 
son, wIki  was  sent  to  South  America  in  I 905  to  investigate  our 
trade  with  the  countries  down  there.  Mr.  Hutchinson  reports: 

“ Much  complaint  is  made  as  to  the  spasmodic  character  of 
American  enterprise  in  the  Brazilian  market.  A dull  year  in  tlie 
domestic  market*  of  the  United  States  send*  a Hood  of  circulars 
and  a horde  of  commercial  travellers  to  South  America  in  an  at- 
tempt to  get.  rid  of  surplus  product*.  Usually  the***  efforts  are 
fairly  successful,  merchants  in  Brazil  being  induced  by  the  excel- 
lence of  the  goods  or  by  unusually  low  prices  to  enter  into  Amer- 
ican connections.  But  the  moment  the  home  market  shows  im- 
provement the  American  exporter  grows  indifferent  and  neglects 
or  postpones  attention  to  his  South- American  order*.  In  short. 
Brazil  is  looked  upon  as  a convenient  dumping  ground  in  times  of 
need,  while  the  demands  of  more  regular  trade  are  neglected. 

“In  some  cases  the  neglect  takes  the  most  exasperating  forms. 
For  instance,  I was  told  a few  day*  ago  by  one  of  tlie  largest  im- 
porter* of  good*  from  the  United  States,  a man  who  fully  recog- 
nize* tlie  excellence  of  American  manufactures  and  the  possibilities 
of  development  of  our  trade,  and  who  is  anxious  to  do  a larger 
business  with  us.  that  he  ha*  almost  despaired  of  increasing  his 
Anu-rican  purchase*  nr  dealing  with  any  but  a few  of  the  largest 
anil  best-known  bouses  in  America,  lie  told  me  of  numerous  cases 
in  which,  after  forming  new  American  connections  solicited  by  the 
Americans  themselves,  he  had  had  hi*  order*  neglected,  or  his 
shipment*  delayed  for  months  or  even  510111(10111*1  entirely,  with  no 
more  satisfactory  excuse  {to  him)  Gian  that  the  factory  was  too 
busy  on  other  orders.  Such  connections  he  naturally  aliandoim  for 
good  and  for  all. 

"This  last  complaint  really  strikes  the  key-note  of  tlie  whole 
difficulty:  American  exporters  liave  not  met  with  greater  success 
in  Brazil  largely  ftecauM-  they  have  not  made  sufficiently  persistent 
effort.  There  is  not  an  importer  in  Brazil  with  whom  I have 
talked,  whatever  his  nationality,  who  lias  not  told  me  emphatically 
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that  there  is  a big  trade  awaiting  tin*  Americana  the  moment  they 
an-  n-aily  to  take  hold  of  it  with  persistence  ami  determination. 
Hut  iqwuanodic  effort  in  the  long  run  doe*  more  harm  than  pood.” 
This  statement  of  condition*  in  Brazil  docs  not  describe  an 
isolated  cose.  There  in  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  similar  condi- 
tions exist  in  almost  even'  other  market  in  tire  foreign  trade.  The 
two  billion  dollars’  worth  of  exported  goods  lost  ny  the  United 
States  last  year  were  loot  in  large  part  simply  because  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  selected  to  ignore  the  outside  markets.  It  is  a 
condition  of  affairs  of  almost  direct  interest  to  even,'  man  of 
family — yes.  and  woman  of  family — in  the  country. 

The  United  States  cannot  always  saunter  at  the  high  level  of 
prosperity.  The  wheels  of  the  country’*  factories  will  not  always 
whir  for  the  benefit  of  the  domestic  demand.  The  time  is  coming, 
and  perhaps  soon,  when  overproduction  will  close  down  the  manu- 
facturing plants,  and  instead  of  thp  full  day’s  measure  of  work 
mid  the  wrll-AlW  pay  envelope  there  will  is-  half-time  and  m 
leas  for  those  of  the  great  army  of  men  whose  daily  bread  depend* 
on  fhe  continued  prosperity  of  our  manufacturing  interests. 

Not  very  long  ago  I was  told  by  tire  ln-ad  of  one  of  tin*  largest 
leather  licit ing  estahlishmenta  in  the  country  that  he  not,  only 
firmly  believed  in  the  value  of  foreign  trade,  hut  tluit  he  had  de- 
voted’ enough  of  his  time  and  capital  to  secure  a fair  share  of  the 
export  sales  in  his  line. 

“ Ten  per  cent,  of  our  output  goes  abroad.”  he  said.  “ We  look 
upon  that  ten  per  cent,  as  an  anchor  to  windward  for  use  in  ease 
of  a slump  in  tlie  domestic  demand.  We  have  a very  large  plant, 
and  there  are  times  when  we  would  have  to  reduce  our  working 
force  if  it  wen-  not  for  our  ten  per  rent,  sent  to  foreign  markets. 
We  have  established  a branch  house  in  Hamburg  through  which 
we  handle  the  European  trade,  and  we  have  men  on  the  road 
abroad  seven  months  in  the  year.” 

“ Do  you  supply  your  foreign  customer*  with  the  leavings  of 
your  plant,  or  do  you  try  to  meet  their  wishes?” 

" We  manufacture  what  they  want  and  not  what  we  think  they 
should  have.”  was  the  prompt  reply,  “ We  carry  fin*  special  brands 
suggested  to  u*  by  our  foreign  representative*.  And  we  would 
carry  fifty  special  brands  if  the  trade  called  for  It." 

To  make  this  object-lesson  more  apparent  it  may  be  well  to  look 
at  the  other  side  of  the  subject-.  The  buyer  of  a large  export 
commission  house  in  New  York  relates  the  following  experience: 

“ Not  long  ago  f received  front  a Colombian  firm  an  order  for  a 
certain  line  of  cotton  goods  amounting  to  $30,000.  We  laid  the 
order  before  a New  York  dealer  and  offered  him  the  order,  point- 
ing out  that  th*  gooda  were  required  in  slmrter  piece*  than  are 
usually  sold  fn  thin  country.  The  manufacturer  expressed  his 
appreciation  of  tin  order,  but  said  that  unfortunately  he  could 
not  supply  the  good*  in  the  length*  desired,  and  that  the  Cohan- 
bian  linn  Mould  have  to  take  them  in  longer  piece*  or  go  without. 
The  change  required  could  not  possibly  have  subjected  the  manu- 
facturer to  any  serious  inconvenience.’  but  the  manufacturer  we* 
firm  in  hLs  decision. 

“‘Very  well.'  I said.  ‘ we’ll  place  the  onler  elsewhere.' 

“‘You  may  try.’  said  the  manufacturer.  ‘ hut  you  will  find  that 
we  are  the  only  people  making  these  good*,  ami  *o  tire  order  will 
have  to  be  placed  for  the  gissl*  as  we  make  them,  and  I guess  your 
friends  in  t'olnrahia  can  manage  to  get  along  with  them.’ 

’“I  am  not  sure  alwmt  that,’  I said.  ‘I  think  these  goods  are 
also  made  in  derm  any.  and  perhaps  the  order  will  have  to  go  to 
Germany.' 

“ It  required  but  one  letter  to  a derman  manufacturer  to  obtain 
nil  acceptation  of  the  order  exactly  as  placed,  and  so  the  order  went 
to  dermany,  and  the  Amerieun  manufacturer  lost  not  only  the 
$30,000  piece  of  business,  hut  probably  many  aulwequent  orders 
for  equal  if  not  greater  amounts.’’ 

It  would  he  interesting  to  kmiw  just  Imw  many  case*  similar 
to  this  $30,000  loss  could  I*-  found  in  the  two-billlon-dcdlar  Ins*. 
And  it  also  would  !*•  interesting  to  discover  just  how  much  that 
$30,000  loss  will  ultimately  affect  tin*  workmen  employed  by  tlfe 
manufacturer  wl*o  refused  a slight  coim-salon  to  u foreign  ronsuituT. 

I recall  an  incident  occurring  several  years  ago  in  Hurrio*  Ayrea. 
I had  returned  to  the  eily  from  a trip  through  the  provinces,  and 
met  a travelling  salesman  recently  arrived  from  the  United  State*, 
lie  was  of  Scotch  descent,  and  in  addition  to  a working  knowledge 
of  Spanish  bad  his  share  of  Scotch  ohstinaey  and  determination. 

He  also  enjoyed  a tremendous  amount  of  enthusiasm,  and  tlo* 
manner  in  which  he  o|*-ncd  tin  hi*  selling  campaign  would  hare 
warmed  the  heart  of  the  very  father  of  commerce.  The  Scot's  line 
of  goods  included  cash- registers,  and  no  well  did  he  talk  to  the 
trade  that  it  seemed  as  if  every  shop  of  importance  in  Riienua 
Ayres  would  buy  one.  I have  never  wn  a travelling  man’s  “ run  ” 
open  *o  auspiciously  ns  did  the  Scot’s.  About  ten  day*  later  l 
was  called  to  Brazil,  and  it  was  several  months  before  the  CaTle 
Florida  *aw  me  again. 

llxclenn  was  the  first  acquaintance  I encountered  after  landing. 
I linrdlv  knew  the  man.  He  had  tlie  dejected  look  of  n card- 
sharper  on  a cattle-steamer,  and  I saw  at  one**  that  something  was 
wrong  with  his  trade.  After  we  had  exchanged  greeting*,  he 
sighed  and  drew  a cablegram  und  a letter  from  his  pocket. 

” lb-ad  that,  men.”  1m*  said.  “ And  pie  doin’  so  ver  wrel.  too! 
If*  enough  to  make  a saint  greet.  Head  nt.  mon.” 

The  euhle  message  was  short  and  to  the  point.  It  said: 

••  Close  nil  order*  and  return  home  first  steamer.” 

The  letter  wa*  more  specific.  It  stated  at  some  length  that  the 
company  had  divided  to  relinquish  its  efforts  to  secure  foreign 
trade,  at  least  for  the  time  being;  that  the  domestic  demand  had 
increased  unexpectedly,  and  that  the  factory  would  lie  fully  onu- 
pied  meeting  home  orders  for  some  time  to  come.  There  was  not 
n word  almiil  the  salesman's  great  sucres*  in  introducing  the  com- 
pany’s good*  iii  spite  of  German  and  English  competition,  nothing 


save  a formal  statement  of  condition*  at  home  and  the  possibility 
of  recalling  the  Argentine  representative  at  a moment**  notice. 
That  notice  had  come  in  the  shape  of  the  cablegram  quoted  above. 

‘‘It’*  too  bad,  MacLcan,"  1 said;  “but  you  are  only  repeating 
tlie  experience  of  more  than  one  predecessor  in  tliia  field.  It  is  your 
misfortune  that  business  increased  hack  home.  When  do  you 
leave?" 

The  Scot  struck  the  table  with  his  clenched  fist. 

“ I’m  no  going  back,”  he  blazed.  “ I’m  going  to  stay  right  here 
and  sell  goods,  mon,  if  I dee  for’t.  Tlie  firm  is  WTong.  It  ha*  na 
right  to  give  up  this  trade.  It  has  na  right  to  take  from  uic  the 
best  chance  ( ever  had.  I'll  show  them  their  mistake  if  I have  to 
work  for  nothing.  .Tu*t  look  at  this,  mon.  It’s  my  order-book, 
and  the  last  seven  sales  have  been  made  since  I got  their  old 
cablegram." 

“ But  how  do  yon  expect  to  fill  the  orders  if  your  firm  won’t 
wild  the  stuff  down  here?”  I asked,  amazed. 

“ I know  nothing  about,  that.niou.  I’ll  show-  them  up  home  what 
a market  it  is,  just  the  same.  It’s  sheer  murder,  mon,  to  kill 
such  a trade.  And  it’s  not  doing  right  by  me  that  created  it. 
I’ll  show  them.” 

When  I left  for  the  States,  two  weeks  later,  Mac-Lean  was  still 
taking  orders  on  hi*  line  of  samples.  I have  never  heard  h«w  he 
made  nut  with  hi*  house.  He  had  determination  and  persistence 
enough  to  accomplish  a great  deal,  hut  it  is  hard  to  move  an 
American  manufacturer  who  ha*  decided  that  he  is  not  in  need 
of  a foreign  market. 

If  any  particular  example  is  misled  to  prove  the  utter  fallacy 
of  our  oft-boasted  claim  that  we  control  the  trade  of  the  world, 
it  can  lie  found  in  the  government  statement  that  the  United  State* 
can  he  credited  with  only  4.00  per  rent,  of  the  grrat  import  trade 
of  Asia — a continent  that  buys  more  merchandise  abroad  in  a year 
than  America  does. 

It  is  in  China  and  Japan  that  the  most  important  and  valuable 
increase  in  import*  will  Is-  found  during  the  next  fire  year*  at 
least,  yet  American  manufacturers  apparently  are  doing  nothing 
to  secure  an  adequate  share.  A rerent  report  made  to  the  French 
government  by  un  investigating  agent  rent  to  China  says  in  part: 

” As  many  German  merchant*  are  found  to-day  in  the  great 
cities  in  the  interior  of  China  as  in  the  treaty  port*  mi  tlie  sea- 
coast.  In  Miangluii  alone  there  are  sixty-eight  German  merchant 
house*,  which  are  doing  twenty-two  |*-r  rent,  of  the  total  businea* 
of  tlie  port..  In  Tientsin  there  are  twenty-nine  German  business 
houses,  which  control  forty-five  per  rent,  of  tlie  Experts  and  sixty 
per  rent,  of  the  imports  of  the  city.  Fifty  per  rent,  of  the  im- 
ports of  Canton,  China’s  greatest  city,  pan*  through  the  hand*  of 
German  merchants,  and  so  it  is  throughout  the  rest  of  0m*  empire. 
Germany  has  been  working  with  equal  |ier*iaienre  in  other  Asiatic 
count r ire.  and  she  has  secured  a foothold  that  will  he  found  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  break.” 

In  view  of  three  facts,  it  is  almost  amusing  to  recall  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  manufacturer  of  builder’s  hardware  quoted  else- 
where in  this  article  in  which  he  said.  “ When  we  find  the  domestic 
mnrket  slumping,  we’ll  ship  our  surplus  to  other  countries.”  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain  and  France,  whose  manufacturers  are 
working  twenty-four  hours  a day  establishing  themselves  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  rertainly  will  have  something  to  say  about 
that.  A foreign  truth-  is  not  acquired  between  suns. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  proclaim  the  absolutely  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion of  our  foreign  trade,  and  to  attribute  the  fault,  at  least  in 
part,  to  the  attitude  of  the  manufacturing  interests,  without  indi- 
cating a remedy. 

The  government  at  Washington,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  labor,  distribute*  broadcast  litera- 
ture showing  what  i*  not  Is-ing  done  and  just  what  can  be  donr 
abroad  with  profit.  The  National  Association  of  American  Manu- 
facturers devotes  a goodly  part  of  it*  time  and  energy  in  advo- 
cating foreign  trade,  and  the  various  trade  paper*  rrud  by  the 
manufacturers  themselves  (ill  their  columns  with  information  con- 
cerning the  need  of  cultivating  an  export  trade.  Our  public  men. 
such  as  Secretary  Shaw,  Secretary  Metcalf,  dames  J.  Hill,  and 
others  interested  in  our  national  expansion,  have  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity to  warn  the  country  of  it*  almost  criminal  neglect  of 
foreign  trade. 

The  American  manufacturer  declare*  that  he  is  too  busy  with 
hi*  domestic  orders,  that  he  will  not  do  business  with  countries 
requiring  long  credit,  that  a foreign  trade  campaign  is  too  ex- 
pensive, and  that  lie  can  sell  his  goods  abroad  when  it  is  necessary. 

There  is  no  doubting  tlie  fact  that  the  manufacturers  of  the 
country  are  busy.  Our  internal  commerce,  which  amount*  to  more 
than  $00,000,000  a day,  counting  every  day  in  the  year,  indii-ates 
that  we  are  pretty  well  occupied  ns  a nation,  but  there  seem*  to 
lie  no  good  reason  why  the  average  manufacturer  should  not  de- 
vote one-tenth  of  his  time  and  one  per  cent,  of  his  profits  to  the 
acquiring  of  a foothold  on  foreign  trade.  And  there  seem*  to  be 
no  good  reason  why  the  American  manufacturer  should  not  devote 
tin-  same  rational,  intelligent,  business  energy  to  the  acquiring  of 
foreign  trade  that  he  does  in  the  pursuit,  of  his  domestic  business. 

The  reluctance  of  the  American  exporter  to  give  long  credit  to 
customers  in  South  and  Central  America,  for  instance,  «eem*  pe- 
culiar when  it  is  understood  that  both  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
conduct  nn  immense  volume  of  business  under  the  same  term*. 
If  a German  exporter  can  supply  his  customer*  in  Uruguay  on 
nine  month*’  credit  and  realize  n profit,  why  cannot  the  American 
exporter  do  the  same  thing?  Is  it  because  h«-  i*  less  shrewd  in  the 
conduct  of  his  business?  Or  is  it  bemuse  he  does  not  know  how  to 
sell  good*  beyond  hi*  national  horizon?  In  either  case  it  might 
be  well  to  paraphrase  an  old  saw  for  his  benefit: 

"Go  to  the  German,  thou  exporter;  consider  hi*  way  and  be 
wise.” 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  ESPERANTO 

By  HENRY  JAMES  FORMAN 


TIME  was  when  every  article  on  E*|ieraiito  In  newspapers 
and  magazine*  was  entitled,  “ W'liat  is  Esperanto?"  or  by 
some  similur  rubric  showed  that  the  subject-matter  was 
an  exposition  of  something  strange  and  new.  Now.  how- 
ever. every  one  in  even  the  sleepiest  rural  community  who 
reads  his  newspaper  knows  that  Ksjaranlo  is  a language  of  re- 
markable ease  and  beauty  designed  us  an  international  medium 
of  communication.  It  is  by  now  common  knowledge  not  only  to 
Macaulays  schoolboy,  but  to  any  schoolboy,  that  by  a stroke  of 
genius  Dr.  L.  I.*.  Zamenhof,  a physician  --f  Warsaw.  Russia,  in- 
vented a language  winch  any  one,  wind  her  lie  has  ever  studied 
foreign  languages  or  not,  can  learn  to  read  Itiu-ntly  in  a w«*-k  <»r  so. 
and  to  speak  and  write  it  in  a couple  of  months.  To  the  person 
who  lias  at udied  l-atin  or  any  other  foreign  language  Esperanto 
is  merely  play.  The  average  educated  person  can  read  it  fairly 
at  sight*  It  is  pretty  generally  known  by  this  time  that  the 
grammar  of  K*|>eniiito.'a*  puhlislied  by  Dr.  Znaunhof,  cover*  some- 
thing less  than  live  duodecimo  pages,  and  <un  Is-  mastered  by  our 
m-IhsiIImiv  himself  in  about  two  hours,  if  not  in  less.  As  to  the 
vocabularv,  no  international  is  it  in  its  structure  that,  in  the 
phrase  a(  one  student,  on  every  hand  “ the  ghosts  of  words  you 
alrrudy  know  rise  up  like  ohl 
friemU  " and  teach  you  the  meaning 
of  Esperanto  roots.  All  of  these 
facts  have  by  now  received  pretty 
w ide-spread  currency,  and  there  is  no 
need  to  go  into  further  analysis.  The 
purpose  of  this  |m|mt  in  rather  to 
glaurv  at  the  progress  Esperanto  lias 
mad*  thus  far.  and  «t  the  ever- 
increasing  speed  of  that  progress. 

It  has  already  Is-rn  written,  many 
time*.  how  Dr.  Zamenhof,  while  still 
a boy  in  the  gymnasium  at  Itialystok 
(Russia),  known  to  us  cli icily  by  a 
certain  massacre,  dreamed  nnd  pon- 
dered on  some  means  of  doing  away 
with  the  strife  and  hatred  between 
the  divers  nationalities  dwelling  in 
that  city  and  in  all  cities.  A com- 
mon lnnguuge  seemed  to  him  the 
best  nu -mis  of  bringing  aliout  a 
mutual  friendly  understanding.  For, 
as  lu?  observes  in  n recent  article,  “ If 
some  one  speaks  to  me  in  my  own 
language  I feci  that  lie  is  spiritually 
akin  to  me,  even  though  he  may  dwell 
in  a far  country;  but  if  he  speaks 
another  tongue  ho  is  a stranger  to 
me,  even  though  he  dwell  in  the 
same  town  with  me,"  At  the  age  of 
nineteen,  we  h-arn,  when  he  was  still 
a student  at  the  gymnasium,  he  had 
already  invented  and  developed  a lan- 
guage, which,  however,  was  not  ns 
perfect  as  the  present  Esperanto.  A 
little  band  of  students,  comrades  of 
young  Zamenhof  in  the  hlglicst  class 
of  gymnasium,  celebrated  the  achieve- 
ment of  tlu  ir  classmate  by  a sort  of 
festival,  at  which  they  sang  joyfully 
that  " the  enmity  of  nations  must 
fall,  must  fall  I Tin?  world  should 
unite  into  one  family.”  It  was  not  until  IH87,  however,  that  the 
author  published  his  better,  perfected  system  in  a small  pam- 
phlet signed  ” Hr.  Esperanto.”  whence  the  name. 

Few  were  the  friends  of  •*  Dr.  Esperanto's ” language  in  time 
days.  Vnlapllk  Imd  failed  so  dismally  that  people  naturally  hesi- 
tated to  listen  to  any  one  with  a new  idea  for  an  international  lan- 
guage. To  Is*  sure.  Esperanto  was  good  and  sound,  point  for  |«*int. 
in  every  respect  in  which  Vnlapllk  was  bad  uml  defective:  but  to 
discover  that  required  some  investigation,  and  nobody  cares!  to 
investigate.  In  IS04  a solitary  organization  was  formed  for  the 
study  and  discussion  of  the  new  language  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Into  France  Esperanto  had  made  its  way  earlier,  but  its 
students  there  were  in  the  first  years  very  few.  As  early  u*  INHS 
M.  Louis  de  Heaufront.  a Frenchman  of  talent,  though  a Marquis. 
U>came  interested  in  " Dr.  Esperanto's"  system,  and  determined  to 
introduce  it  into  his  own  country.  For  twelve  years  previously 
M.  de  lb-aufront  had  been  working  upon  an  idea  of  his  own  for  an 
international  language,  called  t'Atijmanto.  He  came  across  Dr. 
Zamcnliofs  pamphlet,  however,  and  to  hit*  amazement  found  a 
strange  similarity  between  the  two  systems.  The  two  men  had 
never  even,  heard  of  each  other,  but  by  chanre  tliev  Imd  bit  U|M>n 
the  same  idea.  The  Frenehman.  however,  saw  clearly  that  the  Rus- 
sian's system  was  in  many  respecta  sujierlor  to  Ilia  own,  and  with 
touching  loyalty  to  (he  idea  that  an  international  language  was  11 
necessity,  he  shelved  Ills  own  and  set  himself  to  aid  the  propa 
gitiula  of  Ks|ieranto  In  France. 


He  wus  weary  with  his  twelve  years'  lulsir  U|Mm  I'Adjutanlo;  he 
lacked  time  to  prepan-  text  books  and  money  to  publish  them.  Re- 
sides. the  shade  of  Volapiik  here  also  stood  lielween  the  enthusiast* 
and  the  public.  Ilut,  nevertheless,  in  1811*2.  M.  de  llcuufriuit  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  out  a complete  tcxt-l*M»k  on  Ks|MTunto,  which 
brought  it  more  within  range  of  his  countrymen.  Soon  there- 
after. too,  he  was  joined  by  other  propagandists  who  saw  the  value 
of  this  remarkable  tongue.  In  I Hus  a society  was  formed  for  the 
pur|Me*c  of  spreading  a knowledge  of  the  language,  and  a journal 
devoted  to  the  cause  commenced  publication  under  the  editorship 
of  M.  de  iteaufnint.  It  was  not  until  1IMK).  however,  that  a new 
era  ts-gnn  for  Esperanto  in  France  The  Paris  Exposition  brought 
together  many  learned  men.  nnd  the  Esperantist*  did  all  that  in 
them  lay  to  bring  their  beloved  language  before  these  savants, 
lu  a large  measure  they  were  successful.  Ernest  X a villa,  General 
Seliert,  ( buries  Mi1  ray,  and  ninny  other  eminent  men  embraced  the 
cause.  College  professor*  throughout  the  country  followed  suit. 
And  to-day  Es]M-runto  has  a wide  currency  in  France  nnd  Switzer- 
land. Many  hotels  and  commercial  houses  employ  it : many  classes 
and  ftocietic*  devoted  to  the  study  have  been  formed.  A year  ago 
there  were  seventy- five  societies  registered  in  France,  and  this 
winter,  it  is  ex|M<i*ted,  legislation  will 
Is-  introduc'd  in  tire  t ha  in  her  of 
I h-put ies  providing  that  Esperanto  be 
taught  ill  all  the  public  schools  of  the 
country.  Metnls-r*  of  the  French 
Academy,  ns,  for  instance,  M.  lloirac, 
rector  of  the  University  of  Dijon,  arc 
writing  nnd  speaking  in  favor  of 
Esperanto,  and  the’  first  Esperanto 
Congress  ( 11(03 1 was  held  on  French 
soil. 

In  England  the  succcsa  of  Espe- 
ranto has  Is-rn  almost  us  great.  Ever 
since  Mr.  Joseph  Rhodes  organized 
the  lirst  aoclety,  at  Keighley.  York- 
shire. In  I IN  12.  Esperanto  has  lieeu 
making  steady  progn-ss.  Numerous 
group*  and  *oeietic*  have  sprung  up 
quickly  ; the  Rrittsh  E»|M*tanto  Asno- 
eiatiori  Iw-gun  to  publish  n journal,  in 
w hich  may  Is*  found  every  numth  long 
lists  of  person*  who  have  joined  the 
movement  or  panned  examination*  in 
Es]H-rnnto.  Among  England'*  Espe- 
rantist* are  Ijrutenant-C'oloncl  Pol  • 
b n.  Major  (h-nrml  George  Cox.  VV.  T 
Stead,  editor  of  the  English  ftev irir 
of  /frrrVir*.  and  Felix  Moachdco,  tlic 
well-known  artist  and  arbitration 
ujio«t le  To-day  course*  in  Esperanto 
are  offered  in  many  of  Ixuidon'* 
County  Council  school*,  and  the 
next  Es]N-ranto  Congress  U to  Ih-  lield 
at  Camhriilge.  England,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  tin-  famous  ctymolo 
gist  l*rofe*M>r  W.  VV.  Skeat. 

lu  Gernuiny  there  are  now  two 
publishing  bouse*  who  devote  them- 
selves to  t lie  publication  of  Ks|>oranto 
literature,  and  one  of  these,  at  Frank- 
fort, i*  ids  nit  to  commence  publica- 
tion of  an  r.xftorl  Journal  covering 
the  entire  world.  Every  day  new  nodeties  urc  springing  up  all 
over  tla-  world,  and  we  hear  of  them  in  Malta.  Africa.  India.  Aus- 
tralia. and  X'ew  Zealand.  Among  the  Japanese.  ever  alert  for  the 
In-st  in  civilization,  there  are  now  hundred*  of  students  of 
E*|H-runto.  and  the  Ju|aun-sc  E*|>eranto  Association  is  daily  adding 
to  its  nieinls-rshSp. 

In  the  United  States  It  U only  recently  lluit  the  movement  began 
to  gain  headway.  A few  pioneers  scattered  throughout  the  coun- 
try bad  for  some  years  lieeti  working  on  behalf  of  Es|a-ranto,  and 
some  groups  were  formed  in  Ronton  and  elsewhere  through  the 
endeavor  of  Mr.  John  F.  Twnmbly  and  a very  few  others.  But 
within  the  hist  year  the  activity  has  wen  marked.  A number  of 
university  professor*,  notably  Professors  Mor*c  and  Huntington 
of  Ilurvard.  Professor  Mueloskie  of  Princeton,  and  Professor  Vile* 
of  the  Ohio  State  University,  have  i-oiih-  out  in  favor  of  KsiM-ranto. 
Soeteties  lutv e In*-ii  formed  at  Harvard  uml  other  universities,  as 
wyll  ns  in  the  leading  ritie*  of  the  country:  at  least  two  t-ls|*-ranlo 
paper*  luive  la-gun  publication,  and  the  famous  Itoxhurv  I .at  in 
Si-ImhiI  iii  lloston  has  a voluntary  course  of  over  fifty  student*  in 
Ks|M-ranto  under  the  leadership  of  Professor  lx*wcll 

I’l-rhaps  the  most  ini|>oriiint  volunteer  to  the  Esperanto  prop* 
gambi  in  America  i*  Tltr  Xorlh  American  Kcrirtr,  tlu-  oldest  and 
most  conservative  magazine  in  the  country.  Convinced  by  personal 
study  and  investigation  of  the  excellence  and  value  of  Esperanto. 

I he  editor  of  the  Heritor  ha*  Instituted  a regular  department 
giving  instruction  in  Esperanto  and  information  concerning  it. 
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THE  RACE  FOR  NAVAL  SUPREMACY 

By  W.  G.  FITZ-GERALD 


IP  the  annual  expenditure  on  naval  armaments  continues  to  in- 
rmnr  at  the  present  rat*1.  surely  the  burden  will  la*  unbearable 
within  ten  years? 

This  i«  flit1  quratinn  wliirli  thoughtful  men  of  every  nation 
are  asking  themselves  t»-<lay.  Thirty  yearn  ugo  civilization  |>aid 
h**s  than  $IOO,OOO.H<Mt  u y«*ur  for  iU  defence  liv  laml  ami  sea:  to- 
day the  fi^iirr  prolmblv  »Un<h  at  $2,000.00* UH to  j*er  uiiuum.  All 
countries.  even  immense  military  power*  like  France  and  tier- 
many.  appear  to  have  entered  upon  an  audacious  rave  for  naval 
•ttprrmnry. 

" Keep  on  building  and  maintaining  at  the  highest  point  of 
efficiency  the  United  States  navy,  or  <piit  trying  to  lie  a great 
nation.’* 

The  word*  are  those  of  nut  President.  And  Admiral  Roblcy  I). 
Kvans  thinks  we  can  hardly  atop  " intil  we  have  lift  v first-cla*-* 
battleship*  and  a naval  force  of  at  least  70.000  men. 

Such  dirta  are  significant  signs  of  t >ie  times,  “({ermany.”  sava 
tire  Kaiser.  '*  must  Is*  so  strong  as  to  Is*  aide  to  impose  pears*  mi  lln- 
sca  as  well  us  on  land.”  Aa  to  tin-  new  French  Premier,  M. 
CWmenceau.  he  asks  the  Chamber**,  “At  a moment  when  tin*  |n*ims* 
of  the  civilized  world  rests  upon  force  of  arms,  how  can  we 
disarm?” 

Russia,  (no.  is  making  s.kkI  the  naval  wastage  of  her  great  war. 
She  has  launched  a new  I'nlhuta  ami  has  a ftni/an  building;  l*»th 
eminent  of  this  name  were  sunk  at  Port  Arthur.  Tln-n.  ton.  the 
.Im/rei  Pcrronranni  of  lo.ooo  tons  is  on  the  slocks  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. the  St.  Runt  ire  at  Sebastopol,  and  her  sister,  the  Kmprror 
/'nut.  will  be  luunched  in  the  spring.  The  Iturik.  sunk  by  Kami- 
miira.  is  lieing  replaced  in  the  yards  of  Vickers  Sons  A Maxim. 

Meanwhile  dapan  has  a naval  budget  of  $37,500,000  to  lie  spread 
over  five  years  of  ship-building.  (Irwt  llritain  lends  as  usual  with 
her  Itreailnovfikta.  which  have  set  a new  fashion  in  war-ships  ami 
rendered  obsolete  even  vessels  of  the  latest  pattern.  France  is 
hurrying  to  lay  down  Itruuiimuyhtn  also;  while  Germany's  Im- 
perial Budget  for  1007  contains  an  item  of  no  less  than  $7<UHMUHHi 
for  ship-building  and  maintenance,  (tf  this  a million  at  least  is 


to  be  set  aside  for  tlu-  building  of  submarines  of  an  entirely  new 
type. 

(•ermany  has  long  mist  rusted  this  little-known  naval  weapon,  hm 
the  laving  down  of  the  I . Vo.  / at  Kiel  shows  that,  at  length  the 
submarine  is  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  fin-man  licet.  Within 
the  next  two  years  the  Berlin  Admiralty  will  build  no  fewer  than 
thirty  submarines  of  tbis  type,  as  against  40  built  and  building 
for  England.  HO  for  France,  13  for  Italy,  23  for  Russia,  » for 
Amcrirct.  mid  7 for  Japan. 

As  at  present  arranged  England  will  have,  in  1010.  00  fir»t-clu*s 
buttle -ships;  France,  32s  tl*e  United  States.  20;  Germany,  20; 
Japan.  10;  and  Italy.  II.  And  of  big  and  powerful  cruisers  the 
numls-rs  an*:  England.  74;  France,  23;  United  Staten,  10;  tier- 
many.  15;  Japan.  10;  and  Italy.  !*.  Our  own  naval  expenditure 
g»x*s  up  in  Imps  and  Itotinds.  and  quite  recently  Representative 
Kalin,  of  California,  introduced  a bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  buy  fifteen  submarines  at  a cost  not  exceeding 
$5,(100.000  for  the  defence  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  submarine  is  thought  to  Is*  the  safest,  surest,  and  quickest 
means  of  defending  the  Pacific  coast  against  tin-  attack  of  Japau 
should  this  country  Is-  involved  in  a war  with  her.  It  ia  proponed 
to  Install  the  vessels  in  the  great  i-oast  ports,  such  as  San  Fran- 
cisco. Seattle,  and  Portland.  As  all  the  world  knows,  there  are 
fashions  in  war  ships  as  in  other  things;  fashions,  too,  and  costly 
ones,  in  heavy  guns,  armor,  and  minor  dis|>n«itiun*.  Just  now  the 
" Big  Ship”  theory  holds  the  field,  and  all  tlie  nations  are  prac- 
tically copying  the  British  ItrcathioNfjht.  a monster  three  times  as 
powerful  as  any  other  battle-ship  afloat,  yet  with  the  speed  and 
prodigious  engine-power  of  the  fastest  cruisers. 

Yet  such  a war  ship  from  first  to  last  will  coat  $10,000,000,  and 
one  of  this  type  is  a omit  to  lie  built  for  us.  This  mally  game  is 
Iwing  played  very  much  in  the  dark,  for  long  U*fore  our  new  and 
improved  lirradnovtjht  is  ready  for  her  guns  it  is  likely  enough 
the  living-machine  will  be  a practical  proposition,  reducing  in  turn 
all  the  hillions  of  dollars’  worth  of  naval  armaments  to  mere  scrap- 
iron! 


THE  ” PRINZKSHIN  VICTORIA  l.flHE."  OP  THE  It  A II  HI' 'BO- AMERICAN  I .IKE,  WENT  AHIIORK  ON  TUP.  RISKS  OFF  PORT  HOY  Ah.  NEAR 
K I NORTON,  JAMAICA.  ON  A CI.KAR  NIUIIT  IN  DfiCKUIIF.il.  Ml  HI.IOIIT  WAS  THE  INITIA1.  slIiN'K  THAT  THE  l«X»  CQJITIXl'ED  PIATINO 
AND  THE  PASMF.NOKRK  PA  111  I.ITT1.K  ATTENTION.  THE  SITIRBQIIKNT  SHOCK*  GREW  MAIHDI.Y  MORE  HF.KIOCS.  ANII  IT  SIS1N  BECAME 
KYIDEVI  THAT  THE  SHIP  WAS  0OOMFI1.  HIIOKTI.V  BEFORE  THE  PASSKNHKR*  WERE  TAKEN  IIIT,  TIIE  SHIP'S  COMMANDER,  CAPTAIN 
BBC  NSW  lo,  l>RKA  III  NO  IHMIiltACR.  WENT  TO  Ills  CABIN  AM*  SHOT  HIMNEEP 
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EVENTS  IN  RETROSPECT 

By  LAWRENCE  GILMAN 


THF.UK  i*  a certain  pleasure  in  indulging  oneself  in  com- 
ment upon  artistic  even  Is  wlm-e  significance  Hue  had  time 
to  sink  gradually  into  the  mind.  The  loss  in  shurpnc** 
and  vividness  of  impression  is  more  than  atoned  for  by 
a certain  mellowness  and  perxjiective  which  advantage- 
ously accrue*  to  it.  Such  events,  fur  example,  were  the  first  per- 
formance in  New  York,  by  the  Kneisel  (Quartet,  of  a string  quartet 
in  K major  by  Maurice  Ravel,  and  a remarkable  performance  by 
Mr.  Wassily  SafanofV  and  the  Philharmonir  Orchestra  of  Wagner's 
“Tnnnhilusrr " Overture.  Comment  upon  these  matters,  both  of 
uncommon  interest,  hu»  necessarily  been  held  in  reserve  by  the 
press  of  contending  events  of  less  intrinsic,  but  mure  pupulur, 
importance.  It  is  well  worth  while  to  advert  to  them  now,  with 
aomewhut  more  dclilicration  than  would  hitherto  have  been  possible. 

Maurice  Ravel  is  one  of  those  music-makers  of  to-day  who  are 
somewhat  loosely  classified  as  the  “younger  Frenchmen" — that 
group  of  contemporary  Gallic  composers  wh<wc  radical  procedures 
in  their  art  have  set  them  conspicuously  apart  from  such  com- 
fortably establish'd  men  of  music  as  Saint-KaFna,  Massenet,  and 
others  of  an  elder  and  less  adventurous  day.  Ravel  may  be 
grouped,  for  the  sake  of  convenient  reference,  and  with  what  Mr. 
Meredith  would  cal)  “ rough  truth,”  with  nuch  gifted  iconoclasts 
as  Claude  Debussy,  Vincent 
d’lndy,  PiFrre  de  BrFville, 

Charles  Martin  LodBer  (an 
Ameriean  by  the  ehane«>  of 
residence,  though  French  by 
artistic  alliliatioa) . and  others 
who  are  finding  new  and  sur- 
prising musical  forms  for  the 
utterance  of  their  thought. 

Of  this  group  of  determined 
(though  variously  able  and 
significant  i personalitiea,  we 
have  liceomc  familiar,  of  late, 
with  Messrs.  d’Jndv  and  De- 
bu--v . of  the  work  of  Mr. 

Ravel  we  hud  heard  in  this 
country  nothing  of  import- 
ance prior  to  the  performance 
by  the  Kueisel*  lust  month 
of  the  F-maior  Quartet. 

Mr.  Ravel  ha*  quite  obvi- 
ously fallen  under  (be  thrall 
of  Dcbnssv ’•  exquisite  style; 
if.  us  has  ls-en  maintained  in 
Boston,  there  is  a definite 
and  individual  personality 
here  beside  the  shadow  of  the 


composer 


of  “IVlWn*  ct  MF- 


liMinde."  it  is  not  perceived. 
One  finds  in  this  quartet 
(and  one  doe*  not.  of  course, 
assume  to  estimate  tin*  man’s 
art  in  lofo  by  the  measure 
of  this  one  work)  an  extreme- 
ly dexterous  and  sensitive 
manipulation  of  harmonic, 
niclislie.  and  rhythmic  ele- 
ment- whose  character  is 
inseparably,  for  mo-t  of  u». 
associated  with  Debussy’*  pe- 
culiar and  fascinating  art. 
Did  we  not  know  Debussy 
and  hi*  iridescent  and  elusive 
music.  Ravel  would  doubtless 
»cem  uncommonly  significant . 
(Hie  has  small  patience  with 
those  pettifogging  appraisers 
who  have  chosen  to  dismiss 
Midi  writing  as  Havel*  be- 
'•u„*c  it«  departures  from 
traditional  and  long  hallowed 
method*  of  expression  — who 
'.led  to  find  in  it  nothing 
more  signitieant  than  a “ lu- 
tnmun  triads,"  a 


“doting  on  chromatic  complications,"  and  an  ali-cnee  of  “old- 
fashioned  melodic*."  It  is  lie! ter  to  la*  quick  with  Debu*ay  than 
dead  with  Schumann  and  Itrahm*.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Ravel 
will  emerge  from  those  enchanted  woods  and  those  haunted  and 
magic  garden-  where  brood  the  spirit  of  l\*  11  Fas  and  MFlisamie 
nnd  the  Faun  (of  MallnrniF  ancrstryi,  into  the  wooda  and  gardens 
of  hi*  own  imagination:  he  ha*  the  impulse  and  the  art.  though 
he  lacks,  ns  yet.  the  vision. 

Let  il  is*  emphatically  affirmed  that  Mr.  Fran*  Kneisel  and  hi* 
associates  deserve  the  cordial  thanks  of  all  unbiased!  and  alert 
and  untrammelled  music-lover*  for  having  given  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  this  new  and  very'  interesting  music — it  need 
scarcely  Is*  said,  incidentally,  that  Ravel’s  quartet  could  not  well 
have  been  more  exquisitely  and  more  eloquently  displayed. 

There  l»a«  lieen  discussion  in  some  quartern  of  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Wussily  SafonofTs  r<Tnt  interpretation,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  of  Wagner’s  *’ Tannlifluser  " Over* 
turc.  For  the  great  majority  of  his  audience,  and  most  of  his 
critics,  Mr.  Su  foil  off’*  performance  of  this  time-worn  and  thriev- 
fnmiliur  work  was  as  su|mtI>  as  it  was  notable.  For  these,  Mr. 
SalonotT  achieved  the  astonishing  feat  of  presenting  this  iucx 
prcssildy  hnekneved  music 
in  such  a way  that  it  t>sik 
on  u new  beauty  and — uiiro- 
(>i(e  dtriu! — -a  new  appeal. 
Yet  he  has  been  taken  to  task, 
with  a tine  show  of  righteous 
indignation.  Iiccaiise,  in  hi* 
reading  of  the  finale  (where 
the  theme  of  the  Pil- 
grims’ Chorus  is  triumphant- 
ly chanted  by  the  brass),  he 
“discovered  a middle  voice 
which  could  lie  ii’M-l  in  one 
spot  to  bury  the  melody  ns 
given  out  by  the  troinlsinc*. 
and  he  accordingly  si  u«cd 
it,  and  capsized  one  of  the 
most  significant  modulations 
in  the  closing  portion  of  the 
score.” 

It  is  a pity  to  dispute 
so  impressive  an  indict- 
ment: but  the  olislinate  facts 
are  theses  In  the  fir*t  place. 
Mr.  KafonofT  did  not  “ dis- 
cover " this  middle  voice  in 
the  score;  it  was  “ discorer- 

c<l  " und  expounded  some 

time  ago  by  Arthur  Nikiscb 
— ii  conductor  of  not  alt«*- 
get  her  despised  attainments. 
In  the  second  place,  the  ac- 
centuation of  this  particular 
voice  (scored  for  three  and 
four  horna  in  unison,  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that 
Wagner  intended  it  to  lie 
prominently  heard)  doe*  not 
“capsize."  but,  on  the  con- 
trary. accentuate*  and  itali- 
cize*. “one  of  the  most  signif- 
icant modulations  in  the 
closing  portion  of  the 
score.”  , 

The  point  does  not  admit  o( 

dispute;  it  is  self-evident  to 

any  sensitive  and  musically 
intelligent  mind,  so  long  a* 
it  Itr  un  unbiassed  mind. 

Mr.  SafonnfT  needs  no  de- 
fender. nor  Wagner’s  music 
x posit  or;  but  the  s 


l»i«o  b|  A Votchaxll 
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Mr.  Alfred  Hertz  against  the  Light 
UOW  THE  CH1ET  CONlJlTTUB  AT  Tltr.  14 KTICOPOLITA  X OPERA  UOLHE 
UKlKft  TO  THE  AUDIKXCC 
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miare "presen tat  ion  arc  oftea 
deleterious,  long-lived,  and  in 
calculable. 
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IT  Would  seem  «o  lx-  an  accepted  fart  that  any  play  written  fur 
a comedian  must  present  him  ax  up  to  hi*  ear*  in  diflkuhie*. 
ili*  i*  nmr  making  fun  from  tin*  bright  side  of  thing*;  always 
Itutn  under  the  iloud  of  diatw**-  Of  course.  the  cloud  it 
alum*  t ip|n*d  up  in  the  la*t  act  to  dischmc  it*  silver  lining, 
hut  during  nil  tin*  act*  which  conic  la-fore  tlic  comedian  i*  destined 
to  struggle  with  adversity.  It  ha*  l»**n  thus  in  ull  of  the  play* 
with  which  Mr.  William  Ollier  ha*  delighted  u*  of  Intr,  uud  now. 
in  a play  «>f  which  he  i*  joint  author,  when  he  ha*  the  opportunity 
to  reverse  the  accepted  order  and  give  the  comedian  “a  almw  for 
hi*  white  alley  *'  and  portray  him  from  the  rise  of  the  curtain  even 
unto  the  fall  thereof  a*  a happy  human  being.  In*  dm**  no  MUch  thing. 
He  ourmund*  him— liinwll.  that  is — with  all  the  trouble*  the  comie 
tt— h i*  heir  to  und  lets  him  M|uirm  out  the  bent  way  he  can.  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  audience. 

The  farce  Mr.  Collier  and  hi*  collaborator,  Mr.  t Irani  Stewart, 
who  Iia*  a part  in  the 
play,  have  provided  i* 
rat  it  h-d  " Caught  in  the 
llain."  and  the  audi- 
at  tlie  (iarrick 
Theatre  are  auch  a*  to 
HII  tlw  playlMiuar  to  it* 
capacity.  The  p I a y 
deal*  with  the  some 
abut  elderly  theme  of 
mi*takru  identity,  al- 
though it  i*  emU*ili*died 
with  the  newe»t  of 
elot hing  and  provoke* 
laughter  al*>nt  every 
half-minute.  The  nc 
ti«m  take*  place  priori 
pally  in  Colorado,  ami 
Mr  Collier  i«  a shrink 
ing  young  mining  ex 
|»*rt  who  i*  frightened 
to  death  at  wianen.  He 
would  go  mile*  out  of 
hi»  war  to  avoid  one. 
ami  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  matter  of 
farce*  — hr  i*  brought 
into  unavoidable  con- 
tact with  a very  charm- 
ing and  very  pretty  one. 
in  tlw  penoa  of  Mi*-. 

Nanette  <V«n*tock.  Mr. 
t ollhr  i*  Ihrk  Crair- 
hr d.  and  Mi**  Com 
-t"*k  Muriel  If  a *oti. 

and  they  meet  ill  the 
•I  reel*  of  Denver  ju*t 
*»  * great  Mona  of 
wind  ami  rain  — real 
mia-burat*  upon  their 
mvinaiment  and  im- 
prl«on*  them  under  an 
awning  in  front  of  a 
wrher  *|wp.  Jf  , , , 

M**m  i.  tlw*  owner  of 
a ranch  which  Vmr. 

f.-r.r,  purl  Her  Ifajrtrrf/, 

” anviou*  to  buy  on  ac- 
count of  the  cop|icr 
UU'ler  It.  f'rn  tr  forH, 

"*“t  naturally,  fall*  in 
«ith  i/.»*  j 
»»d  i»  utterly  uncon- 
«iou*  of  her  identity. 

Matxr,U  in*i*t*  that  he 
»u«t  marry  the  ranch- 
"Wier.  |„„  Cnurfonl' 

'•wring  all  women,  inti 
mate*  hr  would  much 

Cl'"..'* 

natwtii  then  plana  to 


marry  her  hiiUM-lf.  to  keep  the  copper  in  the  family,  a*  it  were. 
Hut  at  the  proper  farcical  time,  however,  I'nmford  learn*  that 
the  young  woman  he  Uu*  declined  to  marry  i*  t 1m-  very  one  with 
whom  lie  i»  *■•  much  in  love.  The  n-*t  i*  cany. 

Mr.  Collier'*  part  i»  naturally  one  which  i*  admirnldy  suited 
to  him.  If  it  were  not  it  would  I*-  hi*  own  fault.  There  i*  no 
one  el*e  on  the  stage  who  can  *t ruggle  *o  buoyantly  again*! 
nimetly  trouble*  a*  Mr.  Collier,  and  in  thi*  fan*-  In-  ha*  them  ull 
tin1  time.  The  lin<-*  are  at  time*  very  bright  iud.—l.  and  the 
•erne  la-tween  Mr.  Collier  and  Mi**  Comstock  under  the  harls-r 
■hop  awning  i*  particularly  happy.  affording  Mr.  Collier  ju-t  tin- 
op|*>rtunily  lie  ik**irr*  for  hi*  drolleries.  Mi**  C«m«l«ck.  who  i. 
pretty,  ami  there  i*  no  harm  in  saying  it  twice,  is  an  adniinihle 
(oil  to  Mr.  Collier  with  her  amuaiug  nedatenr**  and  glrli*hnr**. 

iung  man  who  i* 


Mr.  Wallace  Kddiiiger  a*  Hof*  kiriiipifi 
always  po*tr*|  at  hi*  cIiiIm  and  ran  pet  m 


credit,  ma<|e  <piitc 

Mr.  tiraut  Stewart 
contented  him—tf  with 
a secondary  role,  und 
among  the  others  in 
the  ea«t  were  (buries 
I’ no  re.  Mi**  .fane 
Insure],  Mr.  th-orge 
Na*h  ( w ho  ptuvrd  If itx- 
or//).  Mi-  lleleiia  ( "11 
icr  (larriek.  and  Mi** 
l.oui*e  Drew.  Mr. 
I'lNire  Wa*  llir  negro 
■MTvant  at  tin-  dub— 
l!  r or  if  t ir<ivAtii<r/on 
ll'Aife,  wlio  liuil  noth- 
ing to  serve  but  ham 
and  egg*  — ami.  of 
rwur*e.  drink*.  \*  a 
whole.  •'  Caught  in  the 
Kuin  " i*  a very-  amu* 
ing  hit  of  nonsenae. 
and  will  delight  a great 
nmntier  of  pcr*on«. 

A*  an  example  of  how 
|o  *|*-ii.l  money  and 
«|«end  it  with  a mo*t  en- 
gaging c»rele**ne.«.  let 
i»it  to 


William  Collier  and  Nanette  Comatock,  in  “Caught  in  the  Rain" 


Million 

• New  Amsterdam 
Theatre.  it  i*  a melo- 
drama which  can  give 
pointers  to  the  nio«t  ac 
c<>mpli*liei|  ••  *|H<nder 
in  New  York.  Am! 
Kdward  Abide*.  who 
plays  the  part  of  the 
*'  spender.’'  “ \lunt»  " 
lire, ruler,  d.*-*  it  all 
jn-t  a*  naturally  n*  if 
lie  had  thrown  away  lo* 
hundred-,  of  thousand* 
below  he  t.M'k  to  lieirig 
an  actor.  TIm-  -t«n  of 
1 lie  play  i*  mow  or  I.-** 
known,  and  it  eotm-ru* 
tin-  effort*  of  an  ami 
able  y oung  man  to  make 
an  ay  with  one  million 
dollar*  in  a i car.  w lb.  h 
In-  mn.t  -I--  in  accord- 
ance with  the  term*  of 
a w .11  I.  fore  In-  .an 
inherit  the  alluring 
*nm  of  seven  million.. 
There  j.  on.-  ..ene  . n a 
taclit  dei-k.  which  i*  the 
bc-t  stagw  ill". -ion  N-w 
kork  has  u*n  in  many 
a day. 
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A DREAM  THAT  CAME  TRUE 

By  FRANK  MARSHALL  WHITE 


THE  story  of  the  life  of  Christen  Dane  Miugrtacn,  the  Norwegian 
soiilpfor,  who  has  become  famous  in  his  old  age  as  the  re- 
discoverer  of  the  ptocren  of  making  wliat  he  has  termed 
“clajwii-.il  clay,"  such  as  was  tired  hv  the  ancient  sculptors 
at  tl»e  higlivtd  period  of  Greek  and  1 toman  art,  anil  whewe 
achievement  constitutes  him  a benefactor  to  hh  fellow  craftsmen  for 
oil  time  to  come,  is  that  of  many  another  dreamer  of  dreams  that 
have  come  true  who  was  unable  to  give  a sufficient  reason  for  (lie 
faith  that  was  in  him.  For  the  thirty  best  years  of  his  life,  from  the 
time  he  was  thirty-three  until  he  was  six ty-t lure  yean  of  age.  Magel*- 
wn  gave  his  first  thought  and  libs  highest  energy  to  the  quest  for  the 
lost  art,  and  for 

twenty  of  tluwe  years  ■■■■  — — - - ■ — 

his  life  was  embit- 
tered by  poverty  and 
the  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt of  his  acquaint- 
ances. 

Magclascn  was 
among  the  mast  de- 
voted of  the  faithful 
of  all  rans  and  creeds 
worshipping  at  the 
shrine  of  art  in  Rome 
in  the  early  seventies 
of  the  hurt  century. 

His  previous  career 

had  been  a romantic  , 

one.  Born  in  Trawl-  7j  'f|  _ 

hjem,  Norway,  in  , ‘jf.rr  yf/f/k 

1841,  he  lutd  left  school  | (t[  l:  /TfA  'ty 

at  tlic  age  of  fifteen  to  j,  >1;'  I / / 

go  to  sea,  and  for  seven  ' ' / / 

years  had  voyagwl  in  1 V J • 

sailing-ships  about  the  j j /J  ' J 

glolw,  visiting  Austra-  J k • / / J 

iia,  Inilia,  China  and  J / y M 

Amrriea,  rounding  the  * / /J  A i m 

Horn  and  the  Cape  , J-z,  ‘'jp}  ! mg 

of  Good  Hope  many  ^ j 

times,  and  six  times  J&fJ  j B*' 

crossing  the  cqua-  _ Ngwjf  ; /I 

During  all  his  serv-  ,<>.  . • . x«  J 

ice  at  sea,  however,  / « ? * //  JfT" 

tlw?  young  Norwegian  i -r  KVO  \y  ifh 

luw]  cherished  deep  in  , \^  / / ./L-P'" 

his  breast  the  ainbi-  | J sJt  \ '“/I J a 

tion  to  become  u sculp-  ( { \ 

tor,  an  ambit  ion  that  J.  , . f F -fP 

luul  exist**!  tliere  ever  \\t  { J . 

since  Iw*  luwl  luid  any  Vu  • / ! Jmbf1 

recollection  of  an  in-  V ffifP// 

ner  wiMciinisiwus.  As  y\>  ff/fJ,.} 

a bov  at  school  he  was  \T 

continually  sketching  n‘  '/*.  / 

and  carving  on  wood,  II  Kf'£'  / 

or  modelling  in  clay  or  [ * ''J*/.  f I 

any  otlwf  plast  ic  ina-  . ‘ ' ‘ l 

ferial  that  came  to  his  f > 

hand.  When  he  was  f f 

twenty-two  yean*  of  l.  \ 

age,  and  first  mate  of  1 l 

a big  vessel  in  the 

American  carrying  j) 

trade,  ho  could  no 

longer  restrain  tlw  ini-  \ | 

pulse  that  impelled  — j 

him  to  an  artistic 

career,  and  lie  left  his  Christen  Daze  Magclssen 

»dicT^  -«»"«•« 

employment  with  a 

vi (iml -carver  as  the  first  step  toward  flic  fulfilment  of  his  ambition. 

Kor  three  years  Magidawn  worked  as  a wood-carver  in  Spain.  Eng- 
land. Sweden  and  Norway,  and  then  he  had  saved  enough  money  to 
go  to  the  Koval  Academy  at  Copenhagen  and  study  sculpture  under 
profn-sor  Bisson,  tl»e  father  of  tl»e  present  sculptor  of  that  name. 
When  hw  money  gave  out  he  returned to  liia  wood-carving  at  Christiania 
to  earn  more;  and  in  1871  a subscription  was  raised  among  citizens 
ot  that  town,  who  had  learned  of  his  artistic  promise,  and  he  was  sent 
t4,  Btudv  in  Italy. 

At  that  time  students  of  art  from  alt  over  the  world  were  flocking 
to  Koine.  Living  was  cheap  before  the  establishment  of  the  seat  of 
Victor  Emmanuel’s  government  there  forced  up  the  price  of  the 
necessities  of  life.  The  high  priests  and  the  acolytes  of  art  were 
alike  simple  in  their  taste*.  After  a day  of  work  in  tlw  studios  they 
purchas'd  meat  and  vegetables  at  tlw  shops  and  fn.un  street  vendors, 


and  earrietl  them  to  Iw  rooked  at  the  wine-simps,  wlwrc  men  iik! 
women  of  nil  nationalities  spent  merry  evening*  together. 

Magelnsen's  aasuciaUvi  were  sueh  other  nirmbem  of  his  craft  as 
llaaselru*  and  Ilolbeck.  I lain*,  the  latter  a pupil  of  Tbcmkkca; 
Wolf  ami  Sell ul tz.  Uermans,  who  won  di»tinetion;  lWicsoo.  tlw 
Swei  h* ; Charles  Summer*,  an  Kiiglislmmu  of  retaliation,  and  Frank  bn 
Simmons,  who  rank*  among  the  lending  American  sculptors  todsv. 
Three  other  Norwegians,  win wc  reputations  are  internal iimal.  tfe 


Christen  Daze  Magefssen.  the  Norwegian  Sculptor 
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young  sculptor  numU'rcd  among  hi*  friends  in  Rome — Ole  Hull, 
tlenrik  llssmi,  and  Ujonistjeme  Itjonisnn. 

An  illustration  of  alagehwcn’s  urtistie  sincerity  is  found  b tlic  fate 
of  the  statue  that  pK 

■ — him  the  gold  imd*J  of 

tlw  Paris  Salon.  He 

- . ■**  *►.  had  taken  Meleager 

• /r,  ' as  a subject  for  a 

S,  statue  in  tlw  nmk 

aft tlw  Gnwk  mud- 

fels  while  he  was  a 
student  in  (VijMih*- 

'■'Ji  ■'yi f ,■  . ’’s  pen;  and,  after  work- 

£ j.x  h ' mg  on  it  for  two  wan. 

halt  broken  it  up.  ah 
> though  Pmfcwtr  Bb- 

son  had  considered  it 

/.  t i . . / Ff  a ercditalde  jmccc  ol 

i ' . jf  ) work,  and  was  vexed 

d‘^Xx7^  j xvlien  his  pupil  de- 

l ' ' \ ’ '-N  atroyexl  it.  In  Hisuc 

f / J*  ,■  ' he  licgan  another 

/u/f~  j \ statue  of  MrWsrr; 

^L/  J N,  worked  on  it  a ynr. 

jSf/  it  I and  broke  it  to  piww 

I fjf  / j'  i A third  time  nc  dc- 

' / / jf  . \ voted  himself  to  ti* 

-xf  / / ,J‘  A \ same  subject;  and, 

/ ■' /*  ' //  / comideting  tin*  statw 

fjf  /Jr / /jf*  if  I " in  five  years,  wot  it 

; At  / « ji  J V to  Paris’,  where  it  re- 

- / / f / Xm  0 ei  ived  the  award  u» 

' i Jr  / Til  \ V nhilisl.  Nevertbcks*. 

fflf  ' fj/  ^ \\  when  it  was  returned 

jy.-  ,M  to  bis  studio  it  seemed 

/ t—j-.t  \ A to  him  still  an  un- 

— I ■*z*'^*' ' ' ~~ ' J#  ’ worthy  work  of  art, 

a A and  fie  destroyed  it 

/ ,» finally, 
s / / f"  Af/y/  It  was  not  until 

\'  \ •'  ' - — y'//  1 / Magdssen  had  bw* 

'''  . r','^  \ // / i M three  years  in  Rome 

' ; / ' 1 that  me  idea  came  to 

. ' J / him  that  was  to  ec«t 

him  *»  much  of  «Tort 

/ : / ' . * and  suffering.  He  snw 

that  it  was  iinpwsl'k 

/ - yyJ for  tlic  seulptors 

A Z s'  his  time  to  “ resell  up 

\//VK / — as  he  cxpnw*  it— 

< ./Crf  ^ [iy  to  ancient  Greek  art 

^ ' n.cre  must  be  a pn- 

/ mary  cause  for  their 

✓ failure  wlwn  such  mas- 

1 t.-ni  as  Tborwildsm. 

Canova,  and  Michel 
Angrki  could  not  at- 
tain the  result*  of  the 
ancients,  lie  thought. 

and  tlic  only  solution 

of  the  enigma  to  libj 

the  Norwegian  Sculptor  *«*  that  the  cla»i«d 

sculptors  worked  m ® 

v ,1  nm  SKw,,  rn.twU.TW 

conclusion  was  corrob- 
orated by  the  fact  that  among  the  earlier  Greek  and  Homan  sculpture* 
bad  work  from  a had  hand  had  something  of  a grandeur  and  rtW  u^ 
approarhalde  by  the  most  skilful  of  the  modern*.  Indeed.  Howe® 
had  told  him  that  Tliorwahlsen  himself  hail  once  lurnesl  over  Wth  n»J 
foot  tlie  head  of  n recently  dbinterretl  antique  statue  in  Koine.  *n« 
remarked  sadly  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  do  as  good  work  w 
that.  . 

To  Magrbwen**  surprise,  lib  fellow  sculptors  took  little  interest  m hu 
theories,  though  some  of  them  believed  with  him  that  the 
must  have  known  oilier  method*  and  materials  than  those  emp**'' 
by  the  modems.  While  lie  was  jNuulering  the  subject  he  one ‘w. 
found  a fragment  of  the  arm  of  n life-si  re  statue  from  the  best 
of  Greek  art.  that  ha*l  obviously  Isen  st  ret  died  after  it  had  ■V 
moulded.  <)f  course  the  arm  could  not  have  Ix-eti  stretched 
without  having  a *up|sirt  of  iron  or  wood  inside,  which  led  to  » 
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inevitable  concduaion  that  it  tnukl  not  h*» 
bwn  moulded  in  common  clay,  since  common 
clay  crack*  on  being  firisl  over  a hard  aub- 
jiaDcc.  and  a material  that  cracks  cannot  be  | 

From  tint  day  tbr  sculptor  made  the  lalmr 
whereby  he  earned  hu  daily  Im-jul  aecondory 
to  tl*-  ararch  (or  the  lout  art  of  the  ancient*.  I 
! .*  » tune  he  suffered  no  hardship,  because  I 
i„-  mrivnl  many  couimiasmiu  from  visiting  | 
Nurweginn*.  Swxsle*.  and  Dane.-.  In  1877  lie 
nunini  a beautiful  Italian  girl,  foe  he  wan 
making  -v  comfortable  living  and  tin-  future  i 
looked  bright.  Juat  at  this  jk-t Uwl.  however. 
Ham-  licgitii  to  la*  leas  "f  an  attraction  to  the 
travelling  public.  The  relation*  between  the  j 
t^iurmsl  ami  the  Vatican  had  iliaaif»ated  murli  | 
nf  the  mystery  that  hung  over  tin*  Eternal  ' 
fit  v.  and  inmpi  visitor*  became  fewer  and  ] 
fewer,  while  the  increased  cost  of  living  drove 
many  artists  and  students  away. 

In  1879,  hb  commission*  having  practicaDy 
erased  in  Rome.  M.-igeUtu-n  ret  urn  e«  I to 
Christiania  with  his  wife  ami  two  children  — 
to  poverty,  ridicule,  injustice  that  was  almost  i 
pnxcevitioti.  aiui  scorn.  For  a time  all  went  . 
well,  for  bin  work  as  a sculptor  was  known  1 
throughout  Scandinavia,  and  his  friend* 
■vtnpalhiied  with  him  in  hla  entbusiaam  in 
the  cause  of  the  U»t  art.  indeed,  the  rity 
n I Christiania  gave  him  pennisamn  to  ercrl  a 
•mall  1 louse,  with  a studio  adjoining -for  bin 
work  and  experiment*,  on  a stretch  of  vacant 
land  in  the  suburb*  that  belonged  to  the 
municipality.  A wealthy  hunker,  who  bad  . 
been  one  i>f  Im  schoolmate*.  gave  liini  the 
material  to  construct  tin*  modrM  buildings, 

•ml  he  Ini  ill  tliem  himself,  with  the  utigince 
of  a single  carpenter,  and  borrowed  the  money 
to  furnish  tliem. 

As  lie  hud  dune  for  the  last  six  years  of  his  . 
-rwulmce  in  Rome,  Mogehwti  in  ChrUtiania  I 
gave  almoat  hi*  entire  attention  to  tin*  dis- 
covery of  a material  that  idiould  give  the  same 
rrsult  when  firrd  as  tin-  ancient*  obtained 
twenty-five  rcnturic*  before.  He  scarcely 
did  enough  remunerative  work  to  jwiv  his 
hoiiwlutid  exprnatw,  and  tin*  ronunissions  he 
did  execute  he  often  destroyed  breause  tliey 
did  not  reach  his  ideal*,  lie  |mrcha*ed  and 
ninde  experiment*  with  i-ombinatinn*  of 
every  Ha*  tic  material  that  hr  was  able  to  j 
bom  atsmt , from  whatever  source,  arul  still 
he  was  no  nearer  the  solution  of  the  problem 
than  before.  If,  like  1‘alissy,  who  worked 
sixteen  years  to  discover  tlie  lost  art  of  the 
roamrUing  of  eortlienworc  in  France  three 
centuries  liefnre,  Magrlssrti  did  not  burn  I 
up  his  household  furniture  to  carry  cm  his  ■ 
experiment*,  lie  deprived  himsrlf  arul  hi* 
family,  that  wa*  Mcadily  increasing,  ahuoot 
of  tlu*  ncccsaitiea  of  life  in  the  struggle  to 
attain  the  goal  of  his  ambitions. 

It  was  not  long  before  Magdmn’s  friends 
Isesune  convinced  that  his  clurohrd  belief 
Wi»  a drlusHiii,  but  no  argument  or  e\|w»*t illa- 
tion on  tlirir  i«rt  could  induce  him  to  re- 
linquish his  quest.  They  told  him  tluit  Is*  I 
was  lining  in  in- tire  to  his  family,  and  they  , 
finally  derided  that  he  was  insane.  Mngdaro 
had  the  advantage  of  Paiisny  in  this  re*|>cct, 
however,  that  his  wife  believed  in  him.  mid  In? 
dcclair*  that  he  was  iw*v**r  so  huppv  in  his  life 
as  during  the  period  that  Im*  lived  m Un?  little 
Irouw*  Is-  had  Wilt  himsrlf  and  worked  in  the 
slialm  l» «i>|e  it,  “My  wife  alone  of  all  tin* 
wwkl  had  mtilidcnn-  in  me."  say*  MageW  n. 
"The  Italian*  of  good  hl.s.l  an*  (lie  best 
I-S.r.1.-  u,  tin-  world;  file  Women  an*  tlw  best 
of  tliem  all.  and  my  wife  is  the  beet  of  all  the 

women.” 

Rut  now  evil  day*  overtook  tin*  dreamer. 

The  ntv  had  given  him  the  use  of  the  land 
U|S|0  a liieh  lib  house  and  ntudio  were  situated 
with  tlw  proviso  that  In*  vacate  within  four- 
teen days  if  it  was  found  nerewtary  to  unc  it, 
though  tie  wua  nwuml  by  n city  magistrate 
that  this  was  a pure  formality.  A munici|Kil  I 
government.  however,  could  not  a fiord  to  | 
mroiirage  a madman:  and  before  In*  had 

the  Inuisc  six  month*.  the  same  1 
tuaentrate  who  hud  mmiutxI  him  that  the 
agn»tiN'nt  to  vacate  was  a formality  pul  it 
uiin  execution. 

At  the  time  this  disaster  lirfell,  MngHaoen  1 
j';lt  that  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  making 
great  dwcovrry.  He  went  to  the  magis- 
trate and.  on  hi*  knew,  begged  him  to  allow 
an  studio  to  xtand  at  least  for  two  montlis 
**5T:  utnuist  allowed  him  was  two 

*W?tNiu*|  weeks:  ami,  before  that  tithe  had 

the  sculptor  arrived  early  one  morn-  : 
H4®  to  find  workmen  on  hi*  studio  roof  knock - 
tng  down  hi*  chimney,  booted  by  a group  of  I 


onlooker*.  Through  the  chimney  the  wreck- 
ers descended  into  tin*  building,  and  not  con- 
tent with  raring  it.  threw  his  tools  out  of  the 
window*  and  broke  tip  bis  moulding*.  Some 
studies  that  wen?  the  work  of  year*,  and  that 
he  has  Mt  tlw  kiwi  of  ever  sinoe,  were  tlewtroy- 
ed.  For  ten  year*  after  tlie  city  of  Christiania 
pulhsl  down  Maceliawn'a  liouse  and  studio, 
the  land  on  which  tlw-y  had  stood  remained 
vacant. 

Years  of  bitterest  poverty  followed,  and 
Magelwn  dechircs  that  lie  cannot  now  under- 
stand how  he  was  enabled  to  keep  a roof  over 
bis  head  and  that  of  hi*  family.  “If  I went 
among  my  aisjiuiintaiires  to  ask  for  assistance, 
the  door  was  Honed  in  my  face,”  lie  any*.  " 1 
was  publicly  langlnd  at  as  a man  without 
sense.  1 was  the  nwsrt  dcspisiil  man  in  Nor- 
way. Tire  only  friend  i might  have  depended 
on  was  flic  banker  who  had  given  me  the 
material  for  my  house,  and  he  was  even  worse 
off  than  I,  for  he  was  in  prison  charged  with 
fraud." 

It  is  )NM*ili]i-  that  MagelascnV  discovery 
might  never  have  Itren  accomplished  had  ho 
not  one  day,  while  Mill  experimenting  for 
the  classical  Hay.  math*  a practical  invention 
that  brought  him  *uiririi-nt  revenue  for  the 
nupport  ol  bia  family.  With  only  one  object 
in  view,  lie  now  worked  on.  day  after  Jay, 
and  month  after  month,  until  twenty-seven 
yearn  had  pa*M*d  since  he  first  devoted  him- 
self to  hn  task. 

Had  Madame  Magclwti  litx*n  a Madame 
Palissy.  the  quest  for  the  hist  art  would  now 
certainly  have  been  abandoned,  for  Magelssen 
him; *Hf  tired  of  it,  and  was  almost  ready  to 
believe  that  be  had  suffered  ami  worked  In 
vain  for  all  tin?  weary  years.  Hi*  wife  in- 
sisted, however,  that  hi*  continue  his  experi- 
ments; ami  alinuM  iinnM-diately  thereafter  the 
idea  came  to  him  to  mix  the  component 
part*  of  clay  without  their  im{Miriti»**.  Tlie 
first  trial  showed  him  that  he  was  on  the  right 
track,  but  thm*  year*  more  of  experiment 
followed  before  the  dream  actually  came  tmo. 

TIn*  value  id  Mugi'kweu's  discovery  has 
been  attested  by  the  sculptor*  both  of  Europe 
and  America,  but  it  is  ihrough  tin*  Sculptors 
Society  of  New  York  that  he  i*  giving  it  to 
tin*  fraternity  throughout  tlie  world. 


A Billion  and  a Half  from 
American  Earth 

Arcowuxo  to  a statement  by  the  Vniletl 
State*  theological  Survey.  tl*e  I'niteil  Stati**. 
during  IWk>.  dug  from  the  raiili  mineral* 
valued  at  » 1.023.877. 1 27.  an  increase  of  *2«U.- 
iWHi.nuo  dollars  over  tlw  preceding  year. 

Coal  and  roal  product*,  of  emir**-,  far  cx- 
cee<li*l  any  other  coni  mini  ity.  there  ls*ing 
produced  77.tUMt.8AO  -linrl  tons  of  untliru- 
eite,  mid  ai.VSIMlM  tons  of  bituminous 
coal,  of  a total  value  of  #<M>2.477,2I7.  and 
3*2.2.1 1.121*  short  ton*  of  eoke,  valued  at 
$7'2.47ti.MM5,  (if  iniscHhiiieoua  <*uil  proiiiu'ts 
there  were  40.454,'2lf*.l32  cubic  feet  of  gss, 
Ko.022.04U  gallons  of  tar.  4«!.1>K(i.2(»K  gallon* 
of  ammonia  liqwir.  Slid  paimU 

of  nnnnoniit  sulphate,  tlie  total  value  of 
these  products  Isdag  8AH,(184.P72. 

The  total  production  of  iron  ore  in 
amounted  to  42..'>2d.Ri:<  long  tons,  valued 
at  fi7A.lft-t.tKVI;  pig  iron,  22.h92.380  long 
ton*,  valued  at  $CtN2.4.VMMIO:  mang-ine-e, 

41  IK  long  ton*,  valued  at  Wtl.21 1 . gold, 
4.205.742  ware*,  valued  at  *KK.1?M>.711 ; 
silver.  A0.10IJS04  oum*e*.  vulmd  at  ♦:t4.- 
221.972:  eooiwr.  90 1.1107 .843  pounds,  valued 
at  *130.7*53 10:  lead.  M2jOO0  short  Ions, 
valued  at  *2K.01Hi.(HHi : rinc.  203.H4t»  *huit 
Inns,  valued  at  *34jW»4.1K2,  and  platinum, 
318  ounees,  valued  at  *5320. 


Musicians’  Autographs 

At  twuBAfHK  iif  great  nin*ieians  are  un- 
rrrtain  assets.  Except,  perhaps,  in  the  case 
of  fleet  bo  ven.  one  of  whose  letters  at  a 
reeent  sale  in  Berlin  realized  8187.  and  an- 
other, whieh  contained  two  lines  of  mimic, 
jejun,  a man's  celeltrity  would  not  appear  to 
gna  rant  is*  a fancy  '*  value  to  his  signa- 
ture. as  on  the  ran**  oemsiun  an  autograph 
■ >f  John  S<-li««sijen  Itneh.  much  rarer  than 
those  of  Heethovcn.  sold  for  only  *|3.i. 
Here  art?  some  other  prie'~*  which  obtained 
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at  this  wile,  notwithstanding  that,  at 
previous  auction*  of  the  kind,  autograph* 
of  tlw  same  mm  had  practically  gone 
begging:  A letter  of  llellini.  $37:  a *ioall 
one  of  llizet.  840:  thri*e  letters  of  Berlioz, 
8-Kil : a letter  of  Chopin,  fiVl.  (Stuck  manu- 
scripts an*  scarce:  one  of  music,  dated  from 
Vienna.  Hecetnber  31,  I7»9.  although  a small 
affair,  ehanged  hands  ut  $ltKK».  A visiting 
Card  of  Haydn  found  a purchaser  nt  $2n, 
and  a letter  of  the  same  at  8427.  Two  let- 
ters of  Schubert  realized  respectively  84tai 
and  8377:  a scrap  of  writing  of  Mozart. 
$275:  four  letter*  of  Wugwr.  $322.  Such 
figure*  may  Is-  taken  to  Is*  satisfactory  or 
not  according  to  the  point  of  view.  To 
many  they  will  but  suggest  a grim  com- 
parison with  price*  paid  to  these  musicians 
when  alive  for  their  actual  work. 


Outspoken 

A KM*nr.f»EXTATivE  from  a southwestern 
Stale  wu*.  not  long  ago.  lamenting  to  a 
colleague  that  hi*  memory  was  getting 
poorer  eaih  year. 

"Things  that  I hear  go  in  at  one  car 
and  out  nt  the  otlicr."  said  he. 

“That’s  had."  said  the  colleague,  nilh  a 
broad  smile:  "hut  you'll  Irtler  Is-  tliankful 
that  your  case  l»  not  as  had  a*  that  of 
Blank,  of  Indiana.  Tilings  go  in  nt  his 
ear  and  conn*  out  of  his  mouth.*' 


A Sad  Case 

A CnicAOO  physician  wa*  one  day  called 
i to  attend  a nick  child  in  a " shabby  genteel  " 
quarter  of  the  Windy  City. 

* Madam.”  Mid  (he  doctor  t»  the  mother, 
“you  should  semi  thi»  child  into  the  coun- 
try for  several  week*  each  «iiininer." 

*•  I am  sorry  to  nay.  doctor.”  re*|N>mled 
I the  woman,  “that  we  are  not  rich  enough 
j to  do  that." 

“ Then.”  suggeMed  the  physician.  “ hare 
her  suit  by  the  Fresh-Air  Knud." 

“Oh,  doctor."  cxHaimed  Hie  woman.  “ we 
are  not  poor  enough!” 


tifie  ffinratlen  of  d»uvm*n  srsT imOntM  *ah  i (i»—-l 
u.*ur>ply  onl»' lh«-  WEST  II»ci*  B*»«u  Coso»sr»»ti  Mil*  »<-l 
P*f*i  s-s  Ei*K»«im>  Mna  fell  every  nulk  ee  cream 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Pears’ 

“A  cake  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a 
box  of  cure.” 

Don’t  wait  until 
the  mischiefs  done 
liefore  using  Fears’ 
Soap. 

There’s  no  pre- 
ventive so  good  as 
Fears’  Soap. 

Established  in  1 789. 


A COMPLETED  SECTION  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD’S  NEW  YORK  TUNNEL 


ON  JAM  AKT  4 TIIK  MXTIO.1  OT  THE  l*LN  NMT  LVANIA  KAII.ItoADK  IT  N N El.  I.VINU  BETWEEN  KIKTH  AVENt  K AMI  TIIE  LAST  BIX  Lit  W AH 
MADE  «T»NTIXUOI'H  HT  TIIK  JOINING  OK  TIIK  I’.AHT  AMI  WK*T  IMI.Ml  ItoBIN'.-*  AT  A INIINT  IILNKATIt  TIIK  .IlNlTTBE  OK  rillBPr 
TIIIHJ*  HTKKET  AND  THIRD  AVKNl’E-  THIS  COMm.TEH  AN  IMPOKTANT  NMTION  OK  TIIE  TINNKI.  WHICH  Wll.l.  INRNTI’AIXT  ININ  * 
NWT  WKEIIAWKKN  AND  IjONlI  ISLAND.  TIIK  IHHIIMi*  I’NDKtt  TIIK  NORTH  RIVEK  IIAVF.  IIKKN  M AUK.  AMI  TIIK  I’NKINIHlIWl  INHCTIUNH 
A HE  BEINO  HAI'IDI-T  ITIMri.KTKD.  IT  IS  KXPWTKII  THAT  TILAIX.**  Wll.l.  IIK  1(1  WIMI  HlrrWKK.N  TIIK  TKIIMINAI.  ON  TIIHtTYNKlMjND 
HTHKCT  ANO  WKEII AW  KEN  IIV  f HE  M MMIH  OT  IINIH,  AND  TIIK  EAMTWARU  MMTHlN  A V»  AB  oil  SO  LATER 


Commerce  of  the  United  States 
with  Panama 

Fxi-outs  from  the  l 'Hill’d  Slates  to 
Panama  are  lnefea«ing  with  tm  print  rn- 
|iidily.  The  export*  to  Panama  during  Ha- 
ven r just  ending  w ill  aggregate  n little  more 
iltan  fourteen  inillinii  dullnr*.  against  nearly 
eight  million-'  in  ltHl.*>.  and  a little  more 
than  - million*  in  |sn>4.  The  figures  for 
tin-  full  year  liato  nut  vet  reuehed  the 
Itnreaii  of  Statist  ies  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  lailior;  hut  I lion-  for  the 
eleven  month*  ending  with  November  were 
£ IIi.h.Vt.871,  and  as  the  figure*  for  the 
•.ingle  month  of  November  were  fl.i.SJOi, 
it  j*  quite  apparent  that  the  grnnil  total 
for  Die  full  calendar  year  will  exceed 
fourteen  million  dollar*. 

The*.-  figure*  cover  only  the  exports  to 
I'aiisintt  sent  in  me  reha  nl  vessels,  und  do 
not  include  that  sent  liy  government  trans- 
port* or  nsv.il  vessel*.  What  proportion 
of  this  total  of  over  fourteen  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  merchandise  l»y  merchant  ves- 
m-|*  to  I'aniitnn  i*  sent  for  the  government, 
or  hv  i1»  representatives.  cannot  he  deter- 
min'd ill  present,  since  the  ahipMMlts  of 
llii*  eharncter  when  sent  by  vessels  engaged 
in  the  general  trans|sntatioii  of  eonunerce 
j,r,.  treated  in  the  •sine  manner  ns  nu-r.lian- 
»ent  hy  individual  exporter*  nr  firms. 
While  a eonsidcralde  part  of  the  merchandise 
e\|"-r1»sl  to  Panama  i*  doubtles*  for  the 
of  the  government,  or  at  least  for  use 
in  the  work  upon  the  canal  or  the  I'anairm 
Itnilroad.  an  examination  of  the  list  of 
articles  forming  this  totul  indicates  that  a 
(urge  part  consists  of  ui tides  of  f.**l  and 
clothing  or  oilier  merchandise  intended  for 
individual  n*c  rather  than  for  the  canal 
aork».  Nor  nn  it  l*c  determined  just  what 
proportion  of  this  total  goes  for  use  of  citi- 
,,.,1^  of  Pntuimu  haw  led  outside  of  the 
Ciinal  Zone,  since  merchandise  intended  for 
eit iron*  of  Panama  may  pass  through  the 
polls  located  within  the  Canal  Zone  and 


thence  into  the  linn. I-  of  the  merchants  of 
the  State  outside  of  the  Cumtl  Zone, 

The  fad  that  the  value  of  the  native 
products  sent  from  Panama  to  the  I'nited 
Slates  aggregate*  three-fourth*  of  a million 
dollars  annually,  and  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  people  adjacent  to  I he  (anal 
Zone  i»  dnuhtVss  greatly  augmented  by 
their  trade  rrlatious  with  tJiosc  employed 
•i|H»n  the  work*  of  the  canal,  suggests  liuit 
perhaps  two  million  dollars*  worth  may  lie 
destined  for  im|sir1era  und  dealers  located 
outside  the  Canal  Zone,  hut  within  the  Rc- 
pillilic  of  Panama,  These  figure*  do  not  in- 
clude the  value  of  incri'haiiilise  sent  from 
one  eo«..t  of  the  I'nited  States  to  the  other 
hi'  way  of  Panama,  sin.-e  the  Htiicuu  of 
Statistic*  maintain*  a separate  statement 
for  merchandise  of  thi*  elaa*.  showing  ls- 
Iween  two  und  three  million  dollar*’  worth 
of  merchandise  annually  passing  f mm  San 
Francisco  to  New  York  hy  way  of  the 
isthmus,  and  (■’tween  five  ami  six  million 
dollar*’  worth  |ui**ing  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  by  way  of  the  isthmus. 


The  Wings  of  Time 

Mbthi  siiaii  was  walking  in  his  garden. 

" My  g'SMlticss.”  he  exclaimed.  suddenly, 
“there's  another  flower  on  that  century 
plant!  Why.  it  srems  hut  yesterday  since 
I plucketl  a blossom  from  it.*' 

He  walkisl  slowly  toward  in  oak-tree  two 
hundred  years  old  which  he  had  tenderly 
raised  from  an  ncorn. 

“ Ah.  me.”  lie  mused.  " how  time  flies!** 


Next  Time 

“Yen.”  said  Mr*.  Malaprop.  talking  to  a 
friend  al*>ul  her  daughter  Kmilv’*  w.<l  ' 
“I’m  glad  if.  all  over.  If  it  had  l„-  ... 
se.ond  longer  [ sliould  have  luid  i.<  i . - . 
palliation  or  something!  Whv.wh.it 
suppose?  When  the  minister  eii  If.  <|  I- 
the  wedding.  I asked  him  whethet  It  wu- 
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necessary  to  have  two  rn»*ock*  for  tin*  briih 
and  groom  to  kneel  on.  lie  smiled,  and  **i'l 
lie  thought  tli.it  something  tilieker  would  It 
Is-tter:  and  Kmily  laughed  right  out  and  left 
the  room.  Well’  of  course  I knew  I'd  *»»d 
something  wrong,  so  I corrected  myself.  ‘I 
didn’t  mean  wis-icka.*  I said.  ’ I meant 
two  Cossacks.*  And  what  do  you  suppo*e 
he  -*aid?” 

” Askeil  you  whether  you  d<  «irrd  a foreign 
military  effect  ?"  vent  urn!  the  guest. 

••  N".'  lie  .aid  that,  judging  by  the  i>r.-rn1 
•tali’  of  affair*  in  Russia,  he  douMed 
whether  he'd  U-  aide  to  get  them:  und  even 
if  he  could,  lie  doubled  whether  they  would 
I..-  agreeable  to  Is-  knelt  upon,  judging  hy 
the  wav  they  were  lighting  u|i|>rc—i"n.  Oh. 
| wa*  so  mini  I S’ on  can  l*ct  the  next  lime 
I won’t  bent  around  the  bush:  I'll 
right  our  and  a*k  whether  or  not  we  ne**l 
two  pillum!” 

As  a Favor 

At  the  pit  of  a coal  mine  in  PennVvIvania 
there  have  occurred.  during  the  p*14*  •'’* 
month*,  quite  a ninaber  of  accident* 
whrrel.v  inn'N-ent  bv  slander*  have  cmne  *n. 
grief.  ’ \crordingly,  some  kind  ollicial  «*« 
mused  to  I*-  (Misted  a notice  that  reach'** 
the  acme  of  |N»litem-«*,  It  read*:  „ 

•'  Please  do  not  tumble  down  the  shaft. 


The  Millennium 

Senator  Fokakkh  tells  of  a rcmarkahl* 
speech  made  bv  an  illiterate  spellbinder 
a W.-strm  Staie.  wherein  the  orator.  gr*‘i» 
ally  working  himself  into  a hysterical  «* 
dition.  exploded  hi*  peroration  wnurtaiag 
a*  follow*:  , . , . -f 

’*  *>  How  citizens.  when  the***  nrincipl 
*•  * i*  triumphant,  we  shall  have  h*p|  - 

u- - am]  prosper  it  v from  Maine  t" 
foitiia.  from  Florida  to  Alaska,  from  A'I|M 
Omaha!” 
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Telephoning  From  a Train 

CKlurMTin!  practical  experiment*  have 
■••Hilly  tain  conducted  by  n Kentucky  rail- 
mail  with  * telephone  device,  the  complete 
i Mliaew  «iC  which  I*  of  murli  illl|M>riuncc.  |Sy 
tiimiii!*  of  III  in  * i •‘Inn.  a mm  tng  train  may 
• .••mnunii-Atc  with  any  city  having  trlr- 
phoar  connect nn>l.  in  the  trial*,  under 
adverts*  weather  condition*  for  the  mo*t 
|*ir1.  conversation  via*  held  with  partis-* 
in  New  York,  while  (he  Kentucky  train  wn* 
a»nin*  at  u h|iecd  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty- 
live  in i If*  per  hour. 

Hj  mean*  of  tlw  new  *y>tem.  trnin-de- 
' *|>*tchrr*  can  nt  any  time  (jive  order*  to  a 
' train  crew,  thin  :«l*~*»lute|y  eliminating  nil 
1 danger  of  mlliaion*.  and  paaaengcr*  mar 
call  up  any  one  uith  whom  they  wi-h  to 
•jw.ik  ju«l  a*  over  an  ordinary  long-dUtanc* 
i wire.  Train*  travelling  in  th<>  midp  or  in 
cpfeMte  direction*  may  a1*o  communicate 
) with  each  other.  By  many  iinnnim-nt  rail- 
n«.d  nOriala  the  device  j»  -aid  to  In-  m-rmid 
tti  im|H>rtan«e  a*  a safety  appliance  only 
to  tlir  air  hrakc. 

In  the  trial*,  the  telephone  won  placed 
in  the  cabin  of  the  engine,  um)  connection 
with  lornl  exchange*  was  ohtuin.il  by  mean* 
of  two  henry  copper  win**  ntretched  along- 
*ide  the  track,  at  a di*lanr«’  of  five  feet. 
I’ontai-l  l*’l ueen  the  train  ami  the  wire*  wn« 
mainlaiiNil  by  u form  of  trolley  connected 
with  tli*  locomotive  toiler.  Thin  t ml  lev  i* 
m»«le  «f  JCM-pipr,  and  carric*  two  *inall 
lank*  filled  with  a chemi.ul  mixture 
’li "nigh  which  *team  i*  fed  to  make  a 
ihemiral  induction  at  a di*tance  which  may 
i lr  ^,"ni  !,ri  ^nt'h  to  three  feet,  I Ini* 

I •■lowing  for  all  vihrutions  and  array  of  tiie 
i moving  train. 

| Thp  pxpenee  of  c*tnhli*|iing  Mich  n tele- 
Wn»M  not.  in  many  in-tan****. 
'•C  at  all  great,  n*  the  wire*  could  lie 
. M,“nr  «n  the  telegraph-pole*  along  the 
• utm  of  way. 


Not  Yet,  but  Soon — Perhaps 

. *•»»'«»  New  York  lawyer  **v*  tluil 
'*  ,,:,rl''-r  profcs-innal  day*  lie  wm 

1 ,,  ,'vl“*nd  hi*  slender  income  hv  hill 
i.'i .ivting.  i hi  one  occaaion  he  had  a hill 
•iraiiiHt  a man  who.  Incidentally,  ha*  aincc 
•cnwie^  , mhwm  which  put*  hint  hryond 
the  n*cc.(.Uy  Of  *11  rli  an  indefinite  Mate 
nt*m  a*  he  mH.|e  on  that  oeea*ion.  Thr 
ynong  lawyer  found  liim  uith  hia  fed 
h 'Meil  U|*»n  hi*  dealt,  while  he  cased 
dMunily  at  the  ceiling  through  a cloud  o| 
U«M«ro  Rlankc. 

■o.^1  1 "»«t  in»i«t  that  vmi 

till  *°  whrn  jw« 

hi!  'llv,rt  r «W.  after  having 

gently  rehnfTed. 

.JlT  *otlu,rl  f”"*rtil«l  to  lower  hi*  eve* 
T.!"’*"  »»-  pi|*-  languidly. 

*•  „ . sir  — though  there 

niimuiii*1  to  ,K‘  a l'i,,hcr  unnen-**nrv 
" i Tm  ""  ,hi*  h*-  drawled. 

,i  « **  s'H,n  "s  1 (*iink  of  it 

7,riV,nfi.^  monp.v  *l>Wi  » puldi.her 
,7  *r.  ',l  r‘‘-v  he  a crept*  &,  novel 

s r.  ,llv  .L  i . ^ergetic  in I after 

m.T"  ’ ^ ld'  “ for  “ P»ot  »'*•*  occurred  *o 


Not  for  His 


tiW^i!^1,  ,nvrv<r  wl*°  formerly  pr 
^ '"V'  Kun*a*  Oily  Mia  « 
trial' ,n  “ ,,,,url  ,l"r',,L 

e»IM  ■*  w|Jk  a eertain  young  doctor  v 

l‘,r  f*1'*  "t her  lide  in  err 

Li1*  r"hfui  *•'"  <>« 

«nrcu*tic  remark*  tend 
, *"*t  npm  Ih.  .I.iljly  ol  «.  }U1 

.Jt*  *»  •■■'.Ikm.  »v_ 

„ I *«•" 

"•unrnTL'  ”1|,1linue^  ,l‘'*  < ro**examin 
•n.l  .L  u v |,UTnw*  friend.  Mr.  Tavl 
.CIS  11  WPTF  to  <M*r  h.ad*  t.»et) 
r#"**  -'"'"-ion  Of  i he  twain r 
f,i'n'1  Mr  Taylor,  rnigl 
w>  ,e<1  lh«  J°ung  phvDician. 


To  many,  is  a de- 
lightful  last  course 
to  a good  dinner. 
Cheese  is  given  an 
appetizing  relish  by 
using  just  a little 

Lea  & Perrins’ 
Sauce 

THC  ORIGINAL  WORCESTCRSMIRC 

It  has  that  rare  and 
subtle  flavor  which 


A distindive  specialty  ol  the  leading 
Cafe*  in  every  City  in  the  world  and 
held  by  connotsaeun  to  be  the  finest 
ol  all  liqueurs. 

Made  in  France  elnco  1827 
S*W  Errryvtrr* 

LUYT1ES  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 


READ 


increases  the  enjoy- 
ment of  food.  Try 
it  on  Baked  Beans, 
Chafing-Dish  Cook- 
ing, Welsh  Rarebits, 
and  all  Salad  Dress- 
ings. 

John  Duncan’s  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  Y. 


^VvPeiwylvadxie. 

ClinclierTires 

MOTORING  IS  UNATTENDED  WITH 
ALL  THOSE  INCONVENIENT  AND 
TREMENDOUSLY  EXPENSIVE  TIRE 
ACCIDENTS  THAT  DETRACT  SO 
MUCH  FROM  THE  EXHILARATING 
ENJOYMENT  OF  IT. 

THE  FLAT  TREAD 
RACING  TYRE 


WITH  ITS  GREAT  STRENGTH  ANO 
DURABILITY,  PHENOMENAL  SPEED 
QUALITIES  AND  RESISTANCE  TO 
SKIDDING,  SHOULD  BE  ON  ALL 
HEAVY,  HIGH  POWER  CAR8. 

KEEP  THIS  IN  MIND  WHEN  PREPAR- 
ING FOR  THE  COMING  SEASON. 


PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  CO. 

JEANNETTE,  PA. 

GCNCRAL  SALIS  AOCNT 
rogca  8.  McMullen.  Chicago,  III. 


WEW  YORK- 1141  Bresdwar 
CHICAGO  -124 1 Michlfan  At*. 
PHILADELPHIA-018  N.  Bread  Straat 
ATLANTA,  0A.-I02  N.  Prior  Street 
BOSTON — 20  Park  S<Mre 
BUFFALO-717  Main  Slreal 
LONDON— 20  City  Road 
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“THE  CALL  OF  THE  BLOOD” 

By  the  author  of  ••  The  Garden  of  Allah  " 


The  Grandest 
Trip  of  All 

To  lore|"  the  pleasure*  of  a aojoufri  in 
California  ia  lo  deprive  younrJf  of  one 
of  the  pnviiegea  of  a life-lime. 

Nod  I he  leaat  ol  lb*  jo>w  of  aurh  an  oul- 
mg  in  America's  Flower  Garden  is  the 
trip  ihilher  un  ihe  Rock  Lland'i  new 

Golden  State 
Limited 


The  finest  and  irvitf  upHo-dalr  Irwin  over 
ihe  lowest  altitude  and  meal  southerly 
route. 

Brand  new  from  end  lo  end  — Standard, 
Compartment  and  Drawing-room  Polk 
nrnna.  Mtsaicm-alyle  Din er  and  unn|ue 
Miaaiun-alyle  OollelOliaervatiun  Car. 


A Leak  »f  i 
•WM  >4 
tU  ..k.„ 


I •nr»-..».l,  JlMlraid.  (<»•  l_ 
S*wl  hr  M w-day. 


JOHN  SEBASTIAN 
«•«  T-ff-  M.mm 
Rwk  Idsad  Um 
Cktcaea. 
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IRELAND  TO-DAY— A SUMMARY  OF  IMPRESSIONS 

By  SYDNEY  BROOKS 


BAt'K  in  Dublin  again.  Having  made  the  circuit  of  the 
country,  and  with  an  opportunity  at  last  to  ait  down  arid 
think,  1 urn  more  or  lew  driven  to  try  and  summarize  my 
impressions,  1 nay  impressions  advisedly.  To  uw  a 
st rouge r word  would  la*  ineie  bravado.  The  man  who 
travels  for  a lew  months  through  Ireland  and  returns  with  a 
bundle  of  convictions  is  a man  with  a capacity  lor  .making  up  his 
mind  at  a bound  to  which  I can  lay  no  claim,  if  in  the  course  of 
these  articles  I have  made  anv  definite  statements.  I should  like  to 
take  them  all  Iwck.  For  wlien  I look  hack  on  tin*  men  I have 
seen  and  cross-examined,  «*n  their  infinite  diversity  of  opinions  and 
prejudices,  and  on  the  interplay  of  all  the  forces  that  make  Ire- 
land a veritable  cockpit  of  racial,  jadilieul.  and  religious  con- 
tention, I feel  the  futility  and  worm*  of  trying  to  pretend 
that  i know  anv  thing.  N'or  am  I at  all  sure  that  I shall  know 
anything  even  after  a resolute  month  or  two  of  digging  and  sifting, 
of  verifying  this  and  collating  that,  and  of  putting  myself  in 
training  for  a course  of  mental  mastication,  it  i«.  1 find,  the 
horrible  dilemma  of  one  who  seeks  to  explain  Ireland  that  In*  must 
either  write  at  once  and  with  u conscious  one-*i«ledne*»  or  not  at 
all.  If  he  hesitate*  he  is  lost.  Doiihls,  perplexities.  an  assail  and 
confound  him  that  he  desftairs  even  of  stating  the  problem,  si  ill 
more  of  rliic-idating  it.  It  i>  better,  therefore,  that  I should  discard 
at  once  all  pretence  of  seeing  Ireland  steadily  and  as  a whole,  and 
should  frankly  laltel  what  I have  to  say  a*  tiring  for  (lie  present 
a mere  jotting  down  of  undigested  impressions. 

And  of  those  impressions  the  first  and  greatest  is  one  of  hopeful- 
ness. The  beginnings  of  a new  Ireland,  as  it  seems  to  me.  arc 
Is-hig  slowly  and  painfully  pieced  together.  There  is  a flicker  of 
life  still  left  in  this  body  politic;  footer  it  and  it  may  yet  burst 
forth  in  u vital  Hamr.  'I  He  standing  evils  still  remain;  the 
cleavages  between  rats*  and  creed  and  party  and  economic  interests 
are  still  terribly  apparent:  Dm*  ravage  of  six  centuries  of  miogov- 
trmat  have  scarcely  ns  vet  begun  to  Is-  repaired:  the  appalling 
drain  of  emigration  still  g»«-s  on:  the  industrial  instinct  has  yet 
to  Is*  rousrst;  capital  still  seeks  the  savings  banks  instead  of 
fertilizing  the  field  of  practical  enterprise;  an  immense  amount  of 
remedial  legislation  has  still  to  be  accomplished;  and  it  is  still 
little  more  than  a drAun  of  despairing  hope  to  foresee  the  day 
wlien  the  two  Irelands  will  Is*  one.  and  when  the  age-long  conflict* 
of  industry  and  agriculture.  Protestant  and  Catholic.  N'orth  and 
South.  I'nionist  nod  Nationalist,  will  U*  merged  in  the  synthesis 
«d  common  interests  and  a common  patriotism.  I admit  all  tin* 
obstacle*  that  hinder  a reach  forward  into  a better  time.  iVrhaps 
l underrate  and  have  failed  to  grasp  the  full  immensity  of  their 
obstructive  power.  Yet  l feel,  and  in  part  1 -we.  new  impulses 
stirring,  new  movements  luir rowing  their  way  Info  ancient  citadels 
of  hatred  and  apathy,  the  dawn  of  a new  era  of  practicality,  union 
and  tolerant** ; I am  an  utter  diahrliever  in  the  inanltibh*;  and 
when  I survey  the  manifold  and  converging  influence's  that  an*  at 
work,  a tcni|*'rutc  optimism  scents  to  me  both  rational  and  per- 
missible. 

First  a*  to  the  mere  polities  of  Dm*  cu-*e.  The  present  government 
mine  into  existence  pledged  not  to  home  rule,  hut  to  take  a con- 
siderable step  in  the  home-rule  direction,  That  slep  it  will  a* 
an  red!  v take.  It  i«  independent  of  tin*  Irish  vote  In  the  House  of 
Common*,  and  whatever  it  concede*  will,  therefore.  I**  Bruited 
vnluntariiv  and  nor  under  llu*  pressure  of  threats  or  intimidation. 
That  is  one  most  favorable  factor.  Another  i*  the  change  that  has 
come  over  the  English  attitude  towards  Ireland  in  the  hist  few 
year*.  The  English  masses  have  recovered  from  what  the  present 
prime  minister  wittily  called  '*  l‘l*teria.'*  They  will  not  again  Is* 
wrought  up  to  the  pitch  of  rancor  and  Mind  ferocity  that  prevailed 
t well  tv  vnirs  ago.  They  recognize  more  and  more  clearly  their  re- 
sponsibility for  the  wretched  fruits  of  past  mi  •government.  They 
desire  to  show  Ireland  not  merely  justice,  but  confidence  and 
generosity  The  old  eontemptwmis  bitterness  has  vanislird.  The 
spirit  in  which  England  approaches  the  Irish  «|ue*tion  lui*  been 
revolutlnniwsl- 

And  in  Ireland  itself  there  are  tokens  hardly  less  propitious. 
Something  like  an  “era  of  good  feeling"  has  set  in.  'no-re  is  an 
almost  complete  absence  of  crime  and  agitation.  Tlmt  great 
measure  of  appeasement,  the  Ijuid  Purchase  Act  of  llKk‘1,  is  work- 
ing its  war.  however  mmbrously.  towards  a better  order  of  things. 
Landlordism  stands  convicted  in  the  dock,  and  only  await.*  the  /sen- 
tence of  execution.  A peasant  proprietary  with  all  its  impetus  to 
energy  and  enterprise  is  Wing  slowly  evolved.  The  land  tenure 
question,  in  short,  which  for  centuries  has  jM>isoi>i-d  the  whole 
social  atmosphere  of  Ireland,  is  on  it*  way  to  settlement,  There 
will  Is*  no  going  lock  on  the  principle*  of  the  act  of  Ifi03;  the 
machinery  for  working  it  may  Is*  expedited:  compulsion,  no  doubt, 
will  have  to  lie  employed  to  bring  refractory  landlords  to  terms: 
but  in  all  It*  essentials  that  act  will  remain  the  foundation*  of 
rural  Ireland.  Rut  to  convert  tenant*  into  proprietors  is  to  solve 
onlv  half  the  problem.  It  i*  not,  only  to  leave  the  problem  of  how 
the  newlv  created  proprietors  are  to  live  and  to  prosper  nntnuehrd. 
but  to  increase  tenfold  the  urgency  «f  solving  it  in  the  right  way. 
TV  right  wav.  of  course,  mean-  science,  education,  organimtion,  c<» 
o|M*rntion.  It  means,  in  other  words,  that  the  practicalities  of  an 
agricultural  existence,  questions  o(  tillage  and  manuring  and  the 
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rotation*  of  crops,  and  the  improvement  of  live  stuck,  and  tie 
marketing  of  produce,  are  now  to  displace  the  old  barren  uJ 
pa ralv  zing  wrangle  over  rent.  And  that,  in  its  turn,  means  thai 
the  peasantry  will  gradually  shake  itself  free  from  the  nUssn 
of  politics,  will  fnvwn  tljion  agitation,  will  develop  a new  istero: 
in  matter*  of  rates,  local  taxation,  and  local  adminisi  rattan.  aid 
without  ceasing  to  Is*  Nationalist*  will  turn  away  from  the  use- 
violent  method*  of  pnqMigumlism.  There  are  those,  I knuar.  ale 
believe  that  the  Land  Act  has  brought  not  peace,  but  a *u-ord,*b> 
insist  that  the  tenant*  are  paying  too  much  for  their  land,  t la- 
the government  sooner  or  later  will  I*-  unable  to  collect  its  imui 
merits  of  the  purchase  money,  that  a no- rent  campaign  is  sou- 
thing more  than  a chimera,  ami  that  the  landlord*,  having  pdielnj 
tin-  proceed*  of  tin-  sale  of  their  estates.  will  make  im«v  t«  n 
out  «>f  the  country.  I cannot  bow  enter  into  these  supposition 
except  to  say  that  I do  not  share  them.  My  firm  liersuadon  u 
that  tin-  l-ind  Act  mean*  peace,  practicality,  and  good  will. 

N'or  is  it  by  any  mean*  the  only  factor  working  in  the  «**■» 
direction.  There  are  at  least  half  a dozen  movement*  with  lit* 
in  enninion  to  them  all — that  they  converge  upon  ibe  iadiviihul. 
and  through  t lie  individual  seek  to  regenerate  Ireland  from  witkii: 
to* convert  responsibility  from  a platform  platitude  into  a *hm 
realized  and  acted  uj«m  l.y  each  and  ull.  and  to  place  in  Irish 
hand*  the  dins-tion  and  ih-velopment  of  Irish  progress.  And 
collectively.  I have  a strong  impression  that  they  an*  norkiaga 
profound  transformation  in  the  soul,  the  instinctive  wav*  of  Vot- 


ing1 at  thing*,  the  |ndilirn!  |>er«pectivc.  and  the  whole  social  *m 
economic  strnetnn*  of  the  Irish  people,  (lave  you  in  Amnio 
heard.  I wonder,  of  the  Sinn  Fein  movement?  It  i«  to  me  card 
the  most  curious  and  interesting  of  all  present-day  Irish  agitato** 
The  Sinn  Pfia  isdicy — it  i*  (tactic  for  "Ourselves  Alone."  awl  if 
you  pronounce  it  - Shinn  Fain  ” y«*n  will  not  he  far  wrong— i» » 
copy  of  the  policy  pursued  by  Denk  in  his  struggle  with  Austria 
sixty  year*  ago.  The  Sinn  l*Y-iiu-r*  hold  that  for  Ireland  to  **wl 
representatives  to  \Y<-«f minster  i*  simply  to  waste  time.  \o  Irish 
man.  they  avert,  ought  to  sit  in  the  British  House  of  (Yannwu 
On  two  ground*.  The  Hist  is.  tliat  the  presence  of  the  Xaikmlin 
M.  P.a  at  Westminster  is  a recognition  of  the  usurped  aotbiritv 
of  a foreign  assembly  to  make  laws  to  bind  file  jieople  of  Irriani. 
The  second  js.  that  the  policy  of  parliamentarianisiu  ha*  l»ea 
materially  and  morally  disastrous  to  the  country — morally  lm«# 
it  delude*  the  Irish  |s-oplr  into  always  hsiking  to  Leaden  frf 
relief.  im|niirs  ami  confuses  their  sense  of  individual  respawthilhl 
for  national  Is-ttenrvent.  and  distracts  their  mind*  from  d'iitf 
their  duty  at  home:  and  materially  because  the  Irish  party  'w 
never  pna-ured  for  Ireland  a single  advantage  that  could  not  ha" 
ls*i-n  won  more  e\p**lil  handy  snd  more  eheaplv  by  the  Desk  H**1 
of  passive  resistance . TIm-v  therefore  insist  that  the  Irish  M P * 
instead  of  going  t«  Westminster  should  meet  in  Dublin,  and  th«r 
form  n national  assembly.  Ilneked  up  by  the  local  hard*  thwagi- 
ont  the  country  it  would  quickly  get  the  whole  admioistratk* 
Ireland  into  its  own  hands  and  reduce  British  rule  to  (swroiK' 
hut  none  the  lews  imi>< --ilde  anarehv.  The  Sinn  Ffin  movnoart. 
it  will  U*  seen,  is  const ruet ive.  It  tells  each  Irishman  to  he  iipaw 
doing:  it  treats  him  ini!  as  a mere  electoral  pawn,  hut  **  a fivtt* 
force;  it  preaches  at  him  live  doctrine  of  peraonal  respflB*IVwm 
to  and  for  the  nation-  it  demands  of  him  as  a patriotic  nsM. 
sacrifice,  resolution,  and  endurance. 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  (.’ncIi'c  fa-ague  making  thi*  same  app^ 
to  the  individual.  I have  already  in  these  articles  briefly  *ket«-W 
ita  work,  ami  will  here  only  recall  that  it  has  awakened  thrmfi* 
out  Ireland  a new  m*in'  nf  racial  *clf-cnnseinusn«*M.  awl  that  I1* 
Splendid  revival  of  the  old  Cue  lie  njovoh,  pastimes,  sent*- 
dances  has  linked  Irishmen  with  their  iw*t.  and  has  profagrt" 
far  anil  wide  the  conception  of  a higlver  nationality.  Lrt  mf 
one  out  of  a hundred  instance*  I have  come  across  of  the  »ptfd  * 
has  evoked  I found  in  a small  town  in  Fermanagh  a 
assistant  whom  it*  impulse  had  gripped  and  conquered-  All 
1m*  wrapped  up  parcels  of  tea  and  sugar:  at  night  he  dud*™ 
fJaelie.  And  when  lie  loid  mastered  it  lie  la-gan  to  teach  it.  T» 
of  all  that  this  means,  of  tlie  apathy  overcome,  tlie  pleasure*  or"*’ 
the  ridicule  disregarded  and  lived  down  And  then,  if  **f 
imagine  an  Englishman  or  an  American  of  his  position  with  _ 
spiritual  openness.  tin*  iimrul  courage,  or  tlve  mental  ah,rtn,",i 
do  wluit  he  has  done.  And  there  are  lens  of  thousands  of  'n‘ 
men  at  rhi*  moment  aiinilarlv  engagvsl.  Wherever  thr  Gs  . 
U ague  g/s-s  a spirit  of  intellectual  curiosity,  of  self  ro*|s- 1.  ^ 
self -sacrifice,  ami  of  nationality  based  on  kmwhdae.  follow* 

Life  becomes  more  purpnaeful  and  less  gloomy  for  those  •. 

propaganda  ha*  touched,  their  chancier  i*  strengthened. 
interests  immensely  widened,  , 

All  over  Ire’  <od  one  notiee*  the  tentative  lveginnlogs  of**  ' 
towards  the  , - t.  fl  l and  const  ruet  ive.  Every  town  sod  ro'W. 
“•s-ins  to  luiv  - li  it-  rial  Development  Asaoelation : r,,er^  ^ . 
mil  you  tut.  ...for,--  .1,.-  duty  of  buying  onlv  Irish  goods  »»• 
produce.  * .u.ir  if...  the  whole  mflehinery  of 

mrnt  has  * • • v.  in  .»  f melting  pot;  every  crank  "nd 
in  it  is  * i _ v »•- 1 » . . r,  .-.*  and  viceregal  »simmis*ious:  I 

to  det.s  I even  j-  /.  w the  most  hide  iMiitnd  t'nloni*u  a eoin«<nl^ 
nesa  that  ImMH  Last  I - niay  after  all  not  he  quite  perfect. 
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- The  Gcnrlcman  from  Toyland 

fi'iMitiimrd  from  page  HI.) 
f,  "«Hy  did  he  «ay  nothing  aUmt  it  then* 
V,  Why  <li<l  lie  nnt  atop  me  whenever  I ntu- red 
•me  of  Ihotf  perversion*  of  truth  of  whieh 
hr  n»w  complains!" 

■ I had  tv*  desire.”  replied  RImhIu** 
father.  in  hi*  gentlest  tones.  " to  eondmin 
■**  I hr  gi-ntlrnmn  In  total  silence."  A shoot 
<*f  laughter  that  vra»  alim-t  n yell  went  up 
fi»ni  the  other  side  and  Donald  saw  his 
father's  fare  tutu  mm*»fl. 

The  fat  gcnth-man  ili«l  not  look  happy 
"Oh.  lard.  oh.  Lord]”  lie  muttered,  "in 
■•range  two  innocents  into  this  hear  burden 
m*t  »•  the  slaughter  begin*.  They  can't 
help  seeing — t ome.''  he  went  on.  briskly, 
turning  the  two  children  around  m>  that 
they  mold  not  help  giving  him  their  atten- 
tion. “The  pieture  I drew  you  ha-fore  was 
only  my  second  best  picture.*  Do  vmi  want 
t«>  we  mv  l»--t  one*"  lie  prooH'drd  to 
draw  them  a siipernaturallv  slender  giraffe. 
h«t  when  He  plunteil  the  hum  of  a 
rhinoceros  in  tlm  middle  of  hi*  forehead  n* 
if  he  had  teen  a unicorn,  attention  een-r-d 
mtea  virtue.  A*  Donald  nimr  lurk  from 

fl*  iungle.  the  tii-t  mmlt  thol  broke  upon 
hi  a were  hi*  father'*  sharp  and  angry. 

" Not  th nt.  not  that  I never  Maid  ‘that.” 
Hr  swung  hi*  head  and  hi*  whole  ImhIv  with 
Mery  phra«e  and  atmek  the  de«lc  with  hi* 
H*t 

"The  gentleman  rai*e*  the  U«ue  of 
veracity,"  cried  Rhodu'w  father  in  » tor- 
riMe  voice.  ••  Since  he  doe*  *o.  I can  u*e 
**  plain  language  a*  he.  I enn  character- 
itr  him  in  a word.  I can  aav  that  he  i* — 
a deliberate  and  nuilieiou* — " 

He  |iNU*ed  for  ju*t  an  instant,  and  there 
ini*  a lm»h  from  one  *ide  of  the  chamber 

•"*  °fker  that  wa*  frightening,  fp  in 
(lie  |iul|Mt  the  Ivory  gavel  rapped  sharply. 

Tlien  the  fat  gentleman  did  something 
'•^I^M.  lie  hurriedly  *et  down  the 
children  from  hi*  knee*  and  stood  them  in 
the  *»*!»  " Quirk.*  he  whispered.  **  Don't 
»*k  questions.  Jiiot  join  hand*  and  march 
•traight  down  the  curiw-t  here  right  towards 
the  man  with  the  mallet." 

Hnnald  ,|id  „(lf  rr|lMin  vhy  jfc 

HImsU*  slim  fingers,  started  down  the 
•fri|i  of  red  rurpet,  fixed  hi»  eves 
•traight  to  the  front  and  marched, 
hiwila  trotted  oiiedientlv  at  hi*  side, 
DnnaM'a  father,  hi*  eye*  l.lntlng.  was  lmn- 
log  forward,  one  hand  iM-himl  hi*  ear  to 
«teh  the  n«t  word;  Rhoda's  father.  «ha- 
v^ng  hi*  long  hair,  was  atsmt  to  speak  it. 
Dmahl  K»vr  tlietn  l».th  dimly,  hut  lie  nnlv 
tightened  hi*  hold  on  the  little  girl*  hand 
inarched  on. 

Tlien  he  saw  the  strangest  thing  of  all. 
,1  ***-1  . °f  I**' h father* 

reiav  Their  aim*  fell  p>  their  -idr.  and 
they  b.nk«d  hrlple-sly  lit  rich  other.  A* 
the  diminutixe  couple  rrached  the  area  of 
'""torn  under  the  eye.  of  ||„.  ,-lerk*.  they 
«err  deafened  by  the  great  din  of  laughter 

nnu  cheering  WN||  llp  fr<m,  ,tr|1|||,|j. 
•an.  and  Democrat.  in  relief  that  the 

laid*  *"*  ,**1  ,Dd  ,Im‘  '"■“•■•"If  w,'"l  Uti- 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  the 
" *•  announced  ,h,.  .^ker,  when  quiet 
r»*w  again.  ^ 

,athn  •“"••'•"I  "■  hi.  waleh- 
• 1,1  n “ l,r,,M,"r*  nf  mind  .-nine  hack. 
mM  at  lu5  ^ ripn,i  frnm  Tenne**ee.-  he 

br^lki*  stepped  forward. 

*"*  the  lock,  from  hi*  forehead. 
*1  W*?L  i.  l,r  VrT  slowlv. 

tw’"or  to  represe-nt  a *.;•- 
~Z  l .a  ""intty  in  which  llie  f.  ir.f  " 

„ fr1  J s-rond— - is  an  honorable 

mrat.  .^  inn  A few  m». 

||,jI  |Kf‘  '*  ”*y  kave  seemed  to  you.  *ir. 
reVT-Iel/  » lf,'n'1,"r,,an  fr"'"  Minnesota  and 

!?  *"■  precipitated  int<» 

llllto  t lie-  third  ..'l  e l ,•“rr,w, 

Ins*]  tL in  ,h'*  •"stance  the  unlikeli- 

*h»mefM,.. I* rC  *r,'“,"r'‘  toward  the 

in  Und  it  01,1,1  a"'1  «■••»  band 

hi.iS‘  1 ,r  "llomewl  to  finish 

, ter  ,nd  I. T i ° n'.,,rp  ,,,p  r**«f  "1  laugh- 

of  the  celling U*^  the  P"'n*«d  panel* 
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ELECTRICITY  IN  FARM-LIFE 

THE  STORY  OF  AN  AGRICULTURAL  REVOLUTION 

By  ADELE  MARIE  SHAW 


MUCH  of  the  talk  ulumt  farm  life  U drivelling  senti- 
mentality. To  the  hard  manual  labor  and  the  dearth 
of  outride  interests  of  many  country  place*  to-dny  a 
dnert  island  would  offer  a pleasing  contrast.  Vet  the 
liberation  of  the  farm  is  going  on,  and  one  of  its  chief 
liberators  is  electricity. 

The  Liberating  Trolley 

Everything  that  puts  the  farm  into  direct  communication  with 
people  and  things  outside  its  own  Ixnimlni ics  breaks  the  stagna- 
tion whow  labor  is  unproductive  and  ill  paid.  Klectrieitv  does 
this. 

For  fifty  years  after  Thomas  Davenport.  hopefully  set  up  his 
little  circular  electro- magnetic  railway  at  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts. the  home  and  the  mule  drew  both  the  farm  wagon  und  the 
city  tram.  In  1887  there  were  in  use  in  the  United  Stall's  about 
forty  electric  cars:  now  there  are  more  than  a thousand  times  that 
mini  tier. 

I know  a country  boy  wjin  in  the  summer  earns  $1  30  a day 
pieking  berries  that  he  conveys  to  town  by  the  early  morning 
trolley.  HU  fare  for  the  round  trip  is  twenty  cents.  IWore  the 
electric  line  was  established  he  had  no  way  of  getting  his  wares 
into  connection  with  a market.  Every  country  place  near  an 
electric-railway  line  shows  such  instances;  the  trolley  increases 
the  earning  power  of  the  child  of  the  small  farmer  as  well  as  of 
his  more  pro-|>eroi)-  neighlstr.  and  enables  him  to  spend  what  he 
earns  to  better  advantage.  Out  of  thirty-live  cities  reporting, 
twenty  announce  / Street  am]  Electric  Railways  Report  i an  " in- 
crease of  Im.tiness  from  farms,"  due  to  electric  lines.  Xenia.  Ohio, 
says  that  farmers  living  near  its  territory  take  the  electric  cars 
to' Dayton,  u foracr  ri/y,  and  do  their  trading  there. 

The  four  hundred  million  miles  that  represent  a year's  travel 
mi  these  country  roads  do  not  all  mean  business.  They  mean 
reervut ion,  dotage,  variety.  There  are  many  electric-railway  com- 
panies that  maintain  amusement  narks;  many  have  two.  some 
have  four.  These  small  lines  report  Hundreds  of  thousands  (two  re- 
port millions  i of  patron*  during  a season.  Parks  of  this  kind 
that  I know  in  New  England  draw  a large  uro|iortion  of  their 
visitors  from  the  country.  Other  sections  make  the  same  show- 
ing. Vaudeville  on  a rustic  stage  above  hav  or  lake  or  river  hank, 
electric  fountains  tilling  the  night  with  color,  out-of-doors  as  a 
(Mistime — these  are  good  prescriptions  for  the  woman  who  spends 
too  many  hours  "over  n nut  stove"  in  a farmhouse  kitchen. 

The  " out-of-doors " and  the  soelul  opportunity  are  the  great 
gifts  of  the  country  trolley  to  women.  1 know  an  invalid  who  for 
time  years  had  liecn  unalih  to  take  walks  or  to  ride  in  a carriage. 
Then  the  electric  cars  came  almost  to  her  door.  Their  motion  does 
not  jolt  an  netting  back.  The  Invalid  rode,  and  gained  strength 
with  ls*autiful  rapidity.  There  U no  “ per  cent,  of  female  popula- 
tion record  in  Inis  matter,  but  it  is  a moderate  estimate  to  way 
that  three-fourths  of  tlie  women  near  country  trolley-line*  are  in 
better  health  for  their  presence. 

These  lines  lure  the  untnavellcd  to  journeys.  Steam-cars  are 
generally  quicker,  hut  they  an*  neither  so  cheap  nor  so  dean,  and 
a farmer's  time  is  not  a broker’*.  In  Ohio  and  Indiana  one  may 
take  a comfortable  trolley-ear  sleeper  and  waste  no  waking  hour. 
Ihtc  may  travel  a round  trip  of  !W)  miles  for  $1  10,  as  against  the 
steam-ear  journey  1114  miles!  for  $2  07. 

As  an  aid  to  cheap  transportation  the  •* electrics"  give  the  coun- 
try children  better  education:  high  schools  in  small  cities  show 
a striking  increase  in  country  patronage  since  the  elertrie  roads 
were  hum,  and  good  education  is  good  business,  ('loser  contact 
with  the  town  gives  to  the  farm  home  a better  table,  tatter  deco- 
ration, wider  interests,  and  the  trolley-lines  provide  this  contact. 
The  Farm-house  Telephone 

The  growth  of  Idrphonc  rnnnect ion*  is  even  more  startling  than 
the  spread  of  electric  railways.  Here  are  the  telephone  message* 
received  at  one  modern  farmhouse  in  a morning.  Tlir  first  ring 
was  the  olltclal  weather  prophecy  that  is  daily  telephoned  to  every 
house  in  a rural  circuit : it  sard  min,  so  a field  of  hav  was  left 
standing  another  twenty-four  hour*.  A married  daughter  asked 
over  the  wire.  “ How  is  John?"  and  learned  that  her  brother.  ju*l 
recovering  from  appendicitis,  was  better.  A grain  merchant  in 
the  nearest  town  announced  that  two  wagon-loads  promised  for 
an  early  arrival  would  not  appear  till  after  dinner.  " That's  saved 
my  hanging  around  all  the  forenoon,”  said  the  fanner.  " If  you 
want  me.  telephone  down  to  the  power house;  we’re  going  to  lie 
piling  over  sunt*-  lumber  below  the  dam."  Three  women  called  up 
•the  farmer's  wife.  The  find  wanted  a recipe.  The  second  held  a 
long  conversation  on  the  next  church  entertainment : she  was 
ringing  up  ull  the  members  of  the  committee.  The  third  begged. 
“Talk  to  me.  even  if  you  don't  sav  anything  hut  the  alphalst." 
The  store  f the  only  one  in  the  village  below!  took  the  day's 
order.  The  fish  man  reported  that  he  couldn't  make  hi*  usual 
Tuesday  trip.  " I was  depending  on  swordfish,  but  I guess  it  ’ll 
have  to  be  salt  cod,"  sighed  the  hou*ekeei»er.  “ I'll  get  it  on  to 


soak  now;  it's  n blessing  to  let  us  know."  And  at  noon  came  a 
ring  violent  as  a challenge.  ’*  Hustle  up.  out  there,"  shouted  a 
voice  from  the  town.  " l'eu-e  and  lettuce  all  given  out  at  ls*b 
markets — White  Farm  |ienple  had  un  a evident  getting  in.  You 
just  hike  right  along  here.  doe.  before  the  rest  get  on  to  it!” 
The  farmer  " hiked."  every  one  “ hiked.”  In  an  hour  tin*  iinitis) 
efforts  of  adults  and  children  sent  off  the  wagon  with  shining 
|mm!x  in  baskets  and  lettuce  head*  fivHhetiing  up  on  ice,  und  I la- 
farmer  cleared  about  live  dolhiis  more  limn  he  could  have  made 
the  next  day.  lie  is  j little  farmer,  and  Hint  live  dollar*  was  not 
despised.  Divided  between  himself  ami  In*  wile,  it  bought  new 
shade*  for  the  kitchen  and  " sitting-room  " and  paint  enough  for 
« transformation  of  the  ice-huu-e  and  woodshed.  The  big  fann- 
ers sometimes  have  telegraphic  coinniunicat  ion  with  distant 
market*. 

The  telephone  I*  a money-saver  to  the  farmer.  One  Illinois 
farmer  saves  the  hire  of  two  men  now  that  he  can  keep  in  touch 
with  the  market  without  long  nlmenn-s  from  home;  his  mm  work 
Is'tter  when  he  i*  alsnu.  It  is  also  a niotu-v  maker.  Not  long  ago, 
in  Illinois,  a telephone  manairi-r  cullixl  up  tin*  fanm-rs  on  hi*  route, 
ami  told  them  that  the  price  of  broom  corn  was  rising,  and  a*  n 
result,  instead  of  the  *iH>  a ton  at  which  the  buyers  were  trying 
to  clean  it  up.  the  farmers  got  by  waiting  #210  a ton.  An  Ain 
lnm*  funner  living  Is-twei-n  Smith  UentiT  and  la-kiiton  one  day 
teli-(dioiM'd  each  place,  and  a*krd  what  the  local  merchant*  wi-rr 
paving  for  eggs.  Smith  (.'enter  was  paying  two  cent*  more  a 
dozen  than  laknioii.  The  farmer  *o|i|  bis  eggs  in  Smitli  Center, 
and  cleared  eimugli  in  a few  hours  after  receiving  the  message  to 
pay  his  telephone  hill  for  one  year. 

An  Infant  Receivership 

A recent  careful  investigator  tells  some  interesting  tales 
of  tlie  use*  of  tlie  teleplauie  in  Iowa.  Through  the  arnica 
of  a certain  small  town  connections  can  U-  made  wish  a thousand 
farmers.  There  is  a telephone  for  every  two  families,  and  there 
telephones  are  used.  Thirty  aubwritiera  aic  rou-cd  each  morning 
by  "Central”  instead  of  by  alarm-docks.  The  exchange  operator 
must  know  the  train  schedule  ami  win  liter  a train  is  hate  or  not 
and  1*'  ready  to  communicate  this  information  to  thorn*  who  wish 
to  lie  waked  for  a night  train  or  to  be  spared  a long  “ wait  " at  the 
station.  One  trustful  woman  called  up  Central  mid  r«*|iii-*ti-d  to 
lie  reminded  "in  fifteen  minutes"  that  *hr  luid  bread  in  the  oven! 
An  ingenious  mother  sent  in  this  call;  “ Hello.  Say,  Central,  I've 
put  the  receiver  of  the  'phone  in  the  baby's  cradle  ami  if  sbe 
wake*  up  and  eric*,  ring  me  up  at  nunik-r  71.”  Wu*  71  a neigh- 
bor's 1 t hie  w ondprs ! 

Tlie  country-  telephone  i»  a public  und  private  property  mrtT, 
even  a life-saver.  A year  or  two  ago  a telephone  call  sum- 
moned the  men  of  a sparsely  settled  Maine  village  to  defend  two 
homes  from  a forest,  fire.  The  tlames  were  stopped  twenty  feet 
from  one  of  the  hoimc*.  The  telephone  had  saved  it 

Tlie  telephone  played  an  important  |uirt  in  tl»e  kittle  for  gwsl 
government  in  Missouri.  Farmers  who  once  had  to  wait  till  thev 
could  “hiteli  up"  and  drive  to  the  nearest  centre  for  news  ihiw 
get  it  tiefore  it  is  printed.  When  the  machine  lenders  tried  to 

call  a “ snap  primary  ” in  X , sonir  one  in  town  discovered  what 

was  going  on.  rang  up  the  faithful,  and  try  buggy,  wagon.  ui*l 
horseback  they  rarue  speeding  to  the  confusion  of  the  exasperated 
boas**.  The  telephone  has  rcdm-cd  tlie  buainesn  of  the  hor*c- 
thief  quite  appreciably  in  |«rt*  of  the  West,  ami  it  is  a*  heartily 
detrstnl  bv  tlu-  lesser  thieve*  as  by  the  “ Imsscw  ” and  the  raider- 
of  more  pretension*.  It  i*  of  no  use.  well  loaded  with  stolen  fruit 
or  chickens,  to  escape  Farmer  15  if  he  can  call  up  Former  (’ 
and  ask  him  to  "watch  out"  farther  up  the  road  and  recapture 
tin-  IsMitv.  “ It's  a judgment  on  them  telephones;  we  warn'!  never 
intended  to  talk  on  a string.  It  ain't  Hible,”  groaned  a shiftless 
eharwetcr  long  siis|M-cted  of  de]>rcdalioiis.  “ Well.  IVIu-k.”  n-- 
s ponded  the  village  spokesman,  " I'd  ni liter  hev  n judgment  or  two 
like  thi*  hail  storm  than  keep  on  lowiir  all  my  Rurtlett  |M'i»rs.  and 
they’ve  staved  by  me  *<-n«-e  the'*  a telephone  to  the  Crnsain’.” 

Chit  in  the  State  of  Washington  the  funner*  contrive  telephnoc 
service  by  means  <»f  barbed- wire  fence*.  The  expense  of  the  country 
telephone  is  slight  at  the  worst,  seldom  much  more  than  a dollar 
a month.  Tlie  companies  make  arrangements  with  tin*  farmer*, 
who  often  put  up  the  poles  and  make  (sswibl'-  the  installation  of  a 
line  that  could  not  otherwise  have  been  profitably  operated.  Men 
have  l»rcn  known  unlawfully  to  tap  the  fence-wire  line  and  connect 
it  with  their  dwellings. 

Xur  does  the  teh  phone  always  discriminate  between  the  jn«t 
and  the  unju-t.  It  waa  a drunken  farmer  who  di-turlicd  the 
iM'iice  *if  a town.  fl«sl  the  pur-nit  «>f  ius-tiis-.  and  the  next  day 
’phom-d  the  city  mar-ha  1.  and  In-aid  the  warrant  for  hi-  arrest 
read  over  the  wire,  eulleil  up  the  police  judge,  and  waa  fined  three 
dollar-,  despatched  the  money  by  the  rural  free  delivery,  and  found 
the  episode  closed. 

“ Come  out  to  the  pasture  and  tiring  your  Issik  along,”  cal  lei 
an  amiuhle  bodes*  to  my  friend  i'ntty.  “ I win  Addick  and  lih 
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wife  an*  coming  up  tin*  Old  Road;  they’re  the  meanest  gossips  in 
ten  counties — aitd  thry’ll  Ik*  here  in  two  shakes  of  a lamb's  tail.” 
" How  do  you  know  they’re  coming  r”  asked  Patty.  “Jane  Abbott 
rang  me  up  to  warn  me,"  was  the  answer. 

"Central,”  remarked  Patty,  after  an  irritating  struggle,  “can’t 
you  give  me  a better  connection  t I can’t  bear  a thing  my  friend 
is  saying.” 

" Connection's  all  right,”  answered  Central,  with  some  asperity. 
“ If  your  neighbors  that  are  listening  will  hang  up  their  receivers 
you’ll  hear  all  right."  There  was  an  indignant  sound  of  recrivem 
slammed  to  place,  and  Patty  heard. 

In  the  Western  harvest  season  one  year  a wedding  fell  upon  a 
busy  day.  To  some  of  the  harvesters  delay  meant  loss  too  heavy 
to  risk  *for  a merrymaking.  At  the  hour  appointed  the  wedding- 
party  gathered,  the  bride,  groom,  and  clergyman  close  to  the  telc- 
phonc.  The  aliment  farmers  and  ranchmen  were  rung  up.  and 
each  with  hia  ear  at  the  receiver  heard  the  ceremony  and  con- 
gratulated the  bride.  In  Illinois,  farmers  fifteen  und  even  thirty 
miles  away  from  a recent  political  convention  sat  in  their  homes 
and  listened  to  the  speeches.  These  are  the  lighter  amenities  of 
the  telephone.  It  is  a greater  thing  when  it  summons  a doctor 
and  save*  a life.  Not  long  ago  a Itahv  on  an  Eastern  farm,  so 
ill  that  he  rould  not  have  lived  a iiulf-hour  unsuccored,  was 
rescued  by  the  nearest  doctor  caught  by  the  telephone  just  as  he 
was  leaving  hia  house  for  the  city;  a messenger  would  have  been 
too  late. 

Electricity  In  Farm  Work 

The  trolley  and  the  telephone  are  not  the  only  help  electricity 
gives  the  farm.  Several  years  ago  a New  York  man  developed  a 
small  water-power  ou  hia  farm.  He  set  it  to  generating  elec- 
tricity; the  electricity  saws  wood,  cuts  up  feed  for  cattle,  churns 
butter,  and  lights  hia  house  and  barn.  He  is  one  of  a group 
whose  numbers,  already  considerable  in  Europe,  are  growing  in 
the  United  States. 

The  farms  of  summer  hotels  have  been  object- lessons  to  whole 
neighborhoods.  In  the  dairy  of  one  of  them,  twenty-five  miles 
from  New  York  city,  a bottle-washer,  a churn,  a cream-separator, 
a butter-working  machine,  a caii-scnihlx-r,  and  an  ice-crusher  are 
operated  hv  the  same  electrical  plant  that  driven  washing-machine*, 
bails  swampy  pools,  crushes  stone,  and  perforin*  lighting  and  lift- 
ing lalairs  in  two  hotels.  All  this  can  he  done  for  a group  of 
small  farms  as  successfully  as  for  one  big  one— done  so  cheaply  as 
to  more  than  pay  for  the  cost  and  trouble  of  installing  the  plant. 

An  electric  motor  is  more  compact  and  comfortable  for  farm 
travel  than  steam,  and  it  is  found  by  competent  expert*  to 
cost  much  less  to  operate  than  the  steam-locomotive  which  i» 
often  used  to  run  a thresher.  (A  ten-horse-power  locomotive  i* 
estimated  to  cost  from  $0,038  to  $0.03  per  horse-power  hour,  while 
an  electric  motor  under  the  same  conditions  cun  Ik*  operated  for 
$0.02  to  $0,038  per  horae- power  hour.)  The  introduction  of  elec- 
tricity into  practical  farm-work  is  immediately  due  to  the  enter- 
prise of  nui n ti fact u rer*  who  are  adding  to  their  business  by  the 
sale  of  electrical  current  in  country  districts  adjacent  to  the  plant. 
The  Klerlrieal  Magatine  ( English ) called  attention  some  time  ago 
to  the  local  opportunities  for  supplying  farmers  enjoyed  by  two 
electrical  companies  in  Kent  and  (lloueestershire.  and  to  the  ad- 
vantage to  both  farmer  and  com  panic*  if  the  latter  would  use 
these  opportunities.  The  Continent  seems  to  Ik*  ahead  of  England 
and  this  country  in  electrical  farming.  It  is  heing  found  to  pay 
in  the  south  of  France,  where  them  is  plenty  of  water-power  to 
generate  the  electricity,  and  reports  from  both  French  and  Herman 
farms  indicate  that  electrical  farming  is  profitable  under  vary- 
ing conditions. 

The  account  of  these  farms  given  in  the  Kleetrical  Age  should 
be  u*  thrilling  to  youth  u*  the  tales  of  Jules  Verne.  One  farm, 
at  Summern.  lias  a portable  motor  that,  set  up  in  its  neat  car- 
riage, trundles  easily  from  field  to  field,  from  quarry  to  barn. 
Hy  a few  feet  of  shafting  it  can  lie  attached  to  three  machines. 
Driving  them  alt  at  one  time,  in  an  hour  it  cuts  up  1430  pounds 
of  carrots,  crushes  1100  pounds  of  linseed-cake,  and  lifts  333 
cubic  feet  of  water  to  the  stables.  Disconnected  from  these  ma- 
chines. it  is  taken  to  the  field*,  and  at  the  same  time  gayly  drives 
a threshing-machine  and  a straw-cutter.  (Vrtuinlv  gayety  is  not 
too  lively  a word  for  such  u contrast  with  old  conditions  when 
men  with  “ split  and  froern  fingers  ’’  rlailed  tlwir  grain,  chopped 
their  carrots,  and  curried  water  in  |»ails. 

At  Qucd  nan  this  society  has  a three-hundred -a  ere  farm  that 
furnishes  2000  gallon*  of  milk  daily.  On  it  electric  motors  do 
farm  and  dairy  work  during  the  day.  a part,  of  the  current  gen- 
erated Ik* i rig  user!  also  to  charge  storage-batteries  from  which 
to  draw  for  lighting  and  other  ncces*ary  work  nt  night.  The 
portable  motor  performs  hew*  all  the  lalxir  it  achieves  at  Sum- 
mem,  Is'sides  driving  a circular  saw  and  running  a little  mill. 
There  is  no  record  of  its  shearing  sheep,  hut  electrical  shearing  is 
done  on  other  farms,  where  this  latest  power  does  everything  but' 
hnul. 

There  are  in  practical  use  several  system*  of  electrical  plough- 
ing. The  motor*,  one  on  each  side  of  the  field,  arc  connected  by 
wire  cables  that  draw  the  plough  back  and  forth.  The  Qucdnaii 
plough  cut*  down  thirteen  inches  into  the  hardest  mil,  and  re- 
places twelve  horse*  nnd  eight  men.  This  plough  pn**e*  from 
one  furrow  to  thtf  next  by  automatic  switches,  and.  like  many  of 
the,  new  machines,  is  so  human  a«  t«  he  alm<i«t  uncanny.  An 
ohMcrvant  student  of  such  matters  describe*  an  Italian  electrical 
plough.  n*M*d  successfully  near  Turin,  that  travels  a thousand  feet 
in  eight  minutes,  turning  three  farrows  at  a time,  each  twenty- 
four  inches  deep. 

Lack  of  organization,  the  initial  expense  of  installing  plant*, 
the  scepticism  of  those  who  an*  slow  to  imagine  what  they  have 
not  seen,  have  retarded  practical  demonstration  by  private  indi- 


viduals in  this  country,  bill  there  are  in  existing  experiment*  n 
definite  prophecy  of  what  is  to  come.  Rural  communities  are 
already  more  frequently  lighted  by  electricity  than  cities.  They 
have  no  gas  companies  to  dislodge.  I have  seen,  even  iu  the  Ku*t, 
where  electricity  i*  less  " universal,”  farmhouses  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity generated  seventeen  mile*  away.  The  drop-light,  easily 
swung  from  farmhouse  porch  or  tree  to  guide  the  approaching 
guest,  is  mure  significant  than  much  speech.  Any  village  or  farm 
community  with  a g«xid  water  power  at  hand  can  have  electricity 
for  light  and  power  under  conditions  of  exceptional  economy,  and 
even  without  Water-power  electricity  may  Is-  generated  by  steam 
or  gus  engine  unit*  on  a commercial  basis  far  more  practicable 
than  the  installation  of  a gu -.-light ing  system  with  expensive 
Piping  through  a sparsely  settled  district.  Think  of  the  com- 
fort of  room*  well  lighted,  and  lighted  from  above  the  table  level; 
the  relief  of  dressing  in  a farmhouse  where  it  is  possible  to  see 
one's  face  without  elevating  an  oily  lump  to  dangerous  heights, 
like  a futile  goddess  of  liberty  I 

The  - new  ” farmhouse  is  going  to  lie  lighted,  supplied  with 
water,  partly  cleaned,  and  pcihajM  heated  by  the  [tower  that 
drives  the  machine*  in  the  burn*.  Dish-washing,  laundry-work, 
and  even  cooking,  the  friendly  enrrent  is  already  performing 
with  amiable  zeal.  A New  York  department  store  !h  now  giving 
to  all  who  will  l«Kik  an  exhibition  of  cooking  by  electricity.  In 
the  exhibit  of  an  English  company  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair,  electrical 
machines  automatically  manufactured  chocolate  cakes  and  deliv- 
ered them  in  paper  hug* ! A successful  electric  kitchen  wua  there 
conducted  by  a young  woman  who,  with  big  restaurants  all  around 
her  doing  a profitless  business,  in  four  months  cleared  $10,0(10. 
The  space  her  establishment  iK-cupird  was  no  more  than  one  city 
parlor,  but  there  waa  no  smoke,  no  smell,  no  dirt:  the  cleanness 
of  the  electric  cookery  a ppm  led  to  people,  nnd  the  food  was  good. 
The-**  ore  no  fairy-tale*  that  I tell.  For  one  scientist  who  tenches 
u*  how  to  kill  harmful  insects,  maintain  the  correct  temperature 
in  a beehive,  and  purify  water  by  electricity,  there  will  soon  bo 
thousands  of  farmers  who  do  these  thing*. 

The  lighting  of  field*  for  night  work,  the  heating  of  frilit 
orchard*  in  time  of  fro*i.  may  lx-  chiefly  prophecy,  but  aln-ndy. 
East  as  well  a*  West,  electricity  i*  busy  lifting  farm  elevator* 
and  storing  away  grain  nnd  hay.  It  ia  no  severe  mental  strain 
to  t**e  it  running  elevators  in  the  farmhouse!  The  women  of  the 
farm  are  going  to  Ik*  grateful  to  the  electrician.  If  he  lightens 
their  indoor  tasks  and  gives  them  more- time  for  gardening,  so 
much  the  worse  for  romnmpt ion,  The  world's  work  is  not.  con- 
stitutionally male  and  female.  If  it  were,  the  women  would  still 
make  candle*. 

Green  Light  in  the  Greenhouse 

_ Electric  lights  in  greenhouse*  encouraging  plants  to  grow  over- 
time are  apparently  a subject  of  new  possibilities  for  the  market* 
garden  since  the  advent  of  the  familiar  mercury-vapor  lamp. 
Tlii*  light,  green  nnd  ghastly  to  the  human  eye,  but  pleasing  to 
plants,  and  costing  only  a third  of  the  price  of  white  light,  may 
not  be  new  to  most  people,  but  the  inspiriting  of  cabling*-*  anil 
beans  by  playing  a stimulating  electric  current  among  their  root* 
ia  the  latest,  newest  word  in  forcing  vegetable*. 

Whet  lie  r in  the  house  or  outside,  pumping  i*  pcrha|«  the  moot 
impressive  part  of  electrical  fanning.  The  windmill  was  one  of 
the  first,  farm  engines,  (ins.  gasolene,  wind,  nnd  sun  motors  an* 
now  everywhere  doing  " manual  labor”  for  tin*  farmer  or  gen' 
era  I ing  the  electricity  that  d<x>*  it.  The  electric  pump  is  be- 
coming tlx-  w-nirring-pot  of  the  Southwest,  ll  began  it*  work  on 
a line  cighty-thrcc  mile*  tong,  from  the  San  Iternardinn  Mountains 
to  Los  Angeles.  Till*  line  lias  now  been  further  extended ; dia- 
toms* has  no  terrors  for  the  electric  current.  Sonic  of  the  irriga- 
tion well*  go  down  fifty  feet,  some  a thousand;  to  the  electric 
pump  it  dm**  not  matter.  These  irrigation  pumps  are  installed 
In  small  houses  placrd  at  intervals  on  the  farms,  and  when  the 
farmer  need*  water  in  bis  ditches  he  “ fixe*  his  flash  board  and 
close*  nn  electric  switch."  the  pump  starts  up,  and  his  crop*  arc 
watered.  I .and  that,  nt  first  was  practically  worthless  sells,  sines* 
the  installation  of  the  electric  pumps,  for  $200  or  even  $300  an 
acre  in  gras*  sections;  and  where  fine  fruit*  arc  grown,  for  $1300 

to  $2000. 

Statistics  of  gallon*  and  square  miles  In  irrigation  reports  may 
be  dry  reading.  Translated  Into  human  experience  they  arc  full  n’f 
wonder.  A California  vineyard  that  for  twenty  year*  had  been 
successful  suddenly  begun  to  go  l»d.  The  lam!  depreciated  a 
million  dollars  in  two  year*.  Once  the  owners  would  have  had  no 
resource  but  the  blaming  of  had  luck.  The  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment nt  Washington  is  eliminating  "luck”  from  agriculture.  It 
heard  the  wail  of  the  vine-grower*  and  uttarked  the  problem. 
Alkali,  long  buried  safe  and  deep,  had  risen  in  a nu*i*t  scu«nn  to 
the  surface.  While  it  remained,  vine*  would  not  grow,  would 
not  yield.  The  Run-ail  of  Mil  planned  an  anti  alkali  cam- 
paign. Drain*  were  laid,  connecting  in  rows  with  a central  ditch 
into  which  they  emptied.  Then  the  land  was  flooded.  The  useful 
pump  poured  over  (t  continuous  stream*  till  it.  stood  inches  deep 
in  water.  The  water  dissolved  tin-  alkali,  the  solution  Unwed  oft 
into  the  ditch;  while  those  drains  an-  there  alkali  will  never  again 
injure  the  vines.  This  restoration  cost  from  ten  (o  thirty  dollars 
an  acre.  One  group  of  men  had  their  fortunes  saved  In  them, 
and  the  government  found  a way  to  reclaim  0.000, 000  acres,  hitherto 
waste  and  desert  land, 

Contact  with  life,  invention,  thought — and  drudgery  and  mo- 
notony are  doomed.  Hoys  and  girls  from  the  farm  are  necessary 
to  the  city.  They  bring  to  it  the  vigor  that  renews  its  blood  and 
sinew.  Hereafter,  whether  they  come  or  stay,  escape  from  the 
farm  will  not  he  for  them  the  only  escape  t*>  life!  In  the  city 
they  will  have  les*  to  learn,  still  more  to  give.  In  the  country 
they  are  already  importing  the  new  to  trumdurui  the  old. 
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Hrt.  Frogt  “Don't  be  cron,  d*JUi  you  know  whit  a terrible  time  little  Taddy  is  having 
in  getting  his  foot/' 
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By  H.  Q.  WELLS 

This  is  a remarkable  book  about  America.  It  is  the  work  of  an  English  critic  who 
has  achieved  a wonderful  reputation  for  his  keen  analysis  of  present  conditions  and  for 
his  gift  of  vision  into  the  future. 

Mr.  Wells’s  recent  visit  to  America  has  enabler]  him  to  view  our  country  in  its  many 
phases — social,  economic,  material.  With  rare  insight  he  has  grasped  American  condi- 
tions as  no  one  else  has  done.  He  puts  intu  graphic  and  picturesque  language  much 
that  we  as  Americans  have  felt  but  only  dimly  comprehended,  and  in  striking  but  con- 
vincing  chapters  shows  whither  America  is  tending. 
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By 
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A beautiful  volume  describing  in  wonderful  detail 
the  most  picturesque  and  interesting  of  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean. 
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A Club  Cocktail 


Most  Americans  an-  connoisseurs  in  cock- 
tail*—and  a connoisseur's  tasic  demand? 
uniformity  in  the  flavor,  sirengih.  and  mix- 
ing of  his  favorite  drink.  There's  only  one 
kind  of  uniformly  good  cocktail — CLUB 
COCKTAILS.  Bar  cocktails  are  slap-dash 
guesswork— good  by  accident — bad  bv  rule 
— but  never  MROOtb  or  uniform  to  a culti- 
vated ia*te.  CLUB  COCKTAILS  are  sci- 
entifically blended  from  choicest  liquor*, 
aged  anti  mellowed  t<.  delicious  flavor  anti 
aroma.  Insist  on  CLUB. 

Seven  vartetle*— each  one  peefwt. 

Of  all  ci.nI  crucrri  mill  dealer*. 
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Mr.  Dooley 

HIS  WIT  AND  WISDOM 

IN  THREE  VOLUMES 


u M~  R.  DOOLEY  ” needs  no  introduc- 

% /I  tion  to  American  readers.  During 

I I the  past  few  years  “ Mr.  Dooley" 

has  done  more  to  brighten  the 
pages  of  the  periodical  press  in  this  country  than 
any  other  humorous  writer  or  group  of  writers  has 
done.  “ Mr.  Dooley  " opened  a new  and  rich  vein 
in  American  humorous  literature.  Blit  his  shrewd 
comment  and  laughable  dialogues  with  his  friend 
“ Mr.  Hennessy ’’ are  more  than  a text  for  laughter. 

They  are  full  of  wise  reflections — sharply  satirical 
at  times,  again  broadly  ludicrous — upon  the  trend 
of  great  public  events  and  life  in  general.  It  is 
this  element  in  “ Mr.  Dooley  " that  has  made  his  “ Observations,”  ••  Opinions,”  and 
“ Philosophy  ” more  than  the  light  reading  of  the  moment.  The  humor  is  sparkling, 
clear,  and  highly  good-humored,  but,  underneath,  is  American  common-sense  in  its 
most  terse  and  characteristic  expression. 


Now,  for  the  first  time,  “ Mr.  Dooley's  " U'orks,  so  to  speak,  have  been  collected 
and  published  in  three  uniform  volumes.  They  are  permanently  bound  in  dark-green 
cloth;  they  are  carefully  printed  from  clear,  clean-cut  type,  on  good  paper,  with  wide 
margins.  The  three  volumes  are  sold  with  a year's  subscription  for  either  Harpp.r's 
Magazine,  Harper's  Weekly,  Harper’s  Bazar,  or  The  North  American 
Review. 

OUR.  OFFER 

We  will  send  you  the  set  of  three  volumes,  all  charges  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00,  and 
enter  your  name  as  a subscriber  for  either  Harper's  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  Harper’s 
Bazar,  or  Tiie  North  American  Review  for  one  year.  If  you  do  not  like  the  books  when  they 
reach  you,  send  them  back  at  our  expense  and  we  will  return  the  £i.oo.  If  you  do  like  them, 
send  us  $1.00  a month  for  five  months  until  the  total  amount,  56.00,  is  paid.  In  writing,  state 
which  periodical  you  wish. 
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United  States  Government— U.  S.  Steel  Corporation 

are  purchasers  of  Atlas  Water  Tube  Boilers. 

This  means  that  this  boiler  has  proven  its  superiority  by  every  known  test  the 
ablest  engineers  of  the  world  could  apply. 

When  you  seek  proposals  on  power  equipment  for  your  factory,  mill,  office  build- 
ing, central  station,  etc.,  see  that  your  engineer  or  architect  gets  bids  from  Atlas,  the 
biggest  house  in  the  held.  It  is  able  to  make 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES 

from  immense  stocks  carried  in  Indianapolis  and  every  considerable  industrial  center 
of  the  world. 

Ability  to  deliver  is  of  prime  importance  in  these  times. 

Each  Engine  and  Boiler  carries  the  Atlas  guaranty,  respected  the  world  over. 

ATLAS  ENGINE  WORKS 

LARGEST  BUILDERS  OP  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Plant  and  Executive  Offices:  - - INDIANAPOLIS 

Branch  Offices  and  Selling  Agencies  throughout  the  World. 

( ENGINES — Throttling,  Automatic,  Single  Valve,  Four*Valve.  Corliss,  Compound,  Splash-Oiling, 
Gasoline. 

( BOILERS — Water  Tube,  Tubular,  Six-Inch  Flue.  Locomotive.  Vertical.  Portable,  Internally  Fired. 

ATLAS  ENGINES  IN  SERVICE.  OVER  3.000,000  HORSE  POWER 
ATLAS  BOILERS  IN  SERVICE.  OVER  4.000.000  HORSE  POWER 
Last  purchase  from  U.  S.  Government  Is  for  Charleston  Navy  Yard 


THE  ATLAS  LINE: 
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Sophy  of  Ktavonia 


By  ANTHONY  HOPE 


Author  of  " The  Prisoner 


of  Zonda ' ’ 


TN  his  new  novel  Anthony 
Hope  returns  to  romance, 
and  in  the  absorbing  vein  of 
The  Prisoner  of  Zcnda  writes 
of  m>  •he'- mapless  little  king- 
dom- Kruv'.J'ia  Here  an 
E-v  lish  girl  is  the  entre  of 
nn  exciting  'Hie  c r-  iwn- 

prinre,  whose  iii<  S'*.  ..  . 
the  good  f ■i+'v i»-  to  save, 
falls  in  love  with  I M 
once  the  story  of  her  career 
becomes  a galloping  romance, 
in  which  reckless  adventures, 
*orwT  or  court  intrigues  and  conspir- 

acies, dangers  and  hairbreadth  escapes  follow  one 
another  in  quick  succession. 

With  Frontispiece.  Ornamented  Cloth,  ft. SO 
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By  the  Author  of  44  The  Garden  of  Allah* '* 

The 
Call 
of  the 
Blood 

By 

R.OBER.T 
HICHENS 

A wonderful  new  novel  by  the  author  of  The 
Coniet:  of  Allah — a story  thrilling  with  the  exultant 
joy  if  piiyML  .il  lift*  The  scenes  are  laid  in  the  most 
br.iuf  ’’-1  of  t'  • Mediterranean  islands — Sicily.  Here 
the  hero  ami  -’oine  come  from  England  to  spend 
th«*ir  hone vm non.  ii.  the  man  s \ ns  runs  a strain 
of  South  . n ! **)»1  w.-mh  is  iVuse  l by  the  environ- 
ment of  ins  fiithei  ..'  land  and  by  the  ! '.auty  of  an 
alluring  young  Sictlian  girl 

The  story  runs  through  a aeries  of  breathlessly  in- 
tense and  passionate  climaxes.  Every  scene  breathes 
the  same  wonderful  mystic  charm  that  tuule  his 
former  novel  a marvel  of  romance. 

Rlustreted.  Price,  fl. 50. 
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WATERPORT 

Permit  until  first  evening  gunfire. 

CHIEF  OF  POLICE 

St)  READS  the  traveler’s  permit  when  he  lands  at  Gibraltar. 
With  the  sound  of  the  sunset  >{un  he  passe*  out.  lie 
knows  ihc  hour,  and  lie  prepare*  to  go. 

When  the  sunset  guu  sounds  for  you,  at  an  hour  that 
you  cannot  know,  what  preparation  will  you  have  made 
to  protect  your  family? 

A sinister  note  is  in  the  sound  of  the  sunset  gun  for 
the  man  who  ha*  thought  hi*  life  |>erniit  tv. mid  not  he  retired 
so  soon, — and  who  ha*  watted  for  the  time  when  he  could 
" afford"  life  insurance. 

To-day  i*  that  time,  Wc  would  like  to  tell  you  how 
little  it  costs— what  liberal  terms  arc  offered  by  this  life 
insurance  lompanv.  Send  in  coupon. 

THE  PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Iim)|xhi<iI  4*4  Stuck  CuiHUiiy  l.j  the  SIM.- 


or  )««), 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN, 

President 
home  Office : 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 


VHIimii  coeimlntnt  myself  to  »nv 
actios.  1 thill  be  (lad  to  receive,  free, 
particular.,  and  rates  of  Policies. 

For  % Ape 

Name-. 

Address 

Occupation Dept.  T 


The  Awakening  of 
Helena  Riehie 

By  MARGARET  DELAND 

Author  of 

" Old  Chester  Teles. " " Dr.  Levender's  People , " etc. 

A PERFECT  book,"  declares  the  New  York 
Times.  “ Everybody  is  reading  * The  Awak- 
ening of  Helena  Richie’  now.  It  is  the 
novel  of  the  summer." 

"As  an  achievement  in  letters  this  story  of 
passion  and  folly,  repentance  and  renunciation, 
deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  chiefest  sam- 
ples of  American  imaginative  writing.”—  Phila- 
delphia North  American. 

“ Such  work  as  this  is  bound  to  endure,  must 
endure,"  says  the  Providence  Journal.  It  shows 
how  gtxxl  American  fiction  can  be.  The  story 
charms  insistently  from  the  first  page,  but  pres- 
ently it  flashes  out  into  a tremendous  drama, 
catching  the  reader  in  its  onward  sweep  and 
holding  him  enthralled  to  the  end. 

V'sstrjUions  by  Welter  Appleton  Clerk.  Frontispiece  in  four  colors. 
Post  8b o,  Cloth.  Price.  SI-50. 
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COMMENT 

A Job  for  J.  J.  Hill  t it 

\V.v8  ever  any  sincere  effort  made  to  put  Mr.  Jamb*  J-  «|,u- 
on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ? It  would  fa*  n splen- 
did tiling  to  have  on  that  commission  a man  who  knows  in 
terstate  commerce  and  also  railroads.  Mr.  Hill  known  both 
A commission  consisting  solely  of  him  would  probably  bo  » 
efficient  l>od,v.  in  which  railroad*,  Clipper*,  the  general  publn 
and  everybody  else  might  rejoice  and  have  confidence.  A cotr 
mission  consisting  of  him  and  two  other  eminent  expert*.  «<«*■ 
ls  the  Into  Mr.  Cassatt  and  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  SrKXCU. 
night  bo  better  still.  Even  tin-  present  commiwion  if  M 
Hill  Wuld  be  added  to  it,  would  by  that  single  art  be  ma 
expert. 


Federal  Salaries 

What  arc  the  reasons  of  the  Senate’s  Committee  on  App* 
print  ion*  for  rejecting  the  bill  passed  by  the  I louse  to  rn 
from  $8000  to  $12,000  the  salaries  of  the  Vice-President,  i 
Speaker,  and  the  cabinet  officers?  If  the  Senate  commit* 
considers  that  the  bill  does  not  go  far  enough,  and  that 
should  include  a long  list  of  other  officials  whose  pay  slioi 
he  increased,  it  is  right.  If  it  thinks  that  all  the  proper  j 
creases  should  be  made  at  once,  and  that  to  concede  at  U 
time  the  increases  for  which  the  House  hill  calls  may  prejmh, 
or  delav,  the  granting  of  others  that  ought  to  he  made,  tl 
mav  be'  a sound  reason  for  delay.  But  in  themselves  the  - 
creases  that  the  House  bill  calls  for  are  urgently  desira^ 
The  cabinet  officers,  capeeially.  are  scandalously  underpf 
They  ought  to  get  relief  without  an  hour  more  delay  thar* 
neeefwary,  ami  more  relief,  too,  than  the  House  hill  gi* 
them.  Twelve  thousand  a year  is  not  enough  for  a cabf 
officer,  though  it  is  considerably  better  than  eight  thousif 
We  hope  the  Senate  means  to  try  to  get  this  work  of  aabr 
raising  properly  done,  and  to  make  it  include,  besides  J 
officials  nans-d  in  the  House  hill,  the  President,  the  judge-f 
the  Federal  courts.  Supreme  and  Circuit,  and  the  ambassa*  » 


Hr.  Root's  Visit  to  the  Dominion 

Mr.  R«*vr  goes  to  pay  a social  visit  to  Lord  Grey  at  Ottij 
Tt  is  confidently  expected  that  questions  will  Ik*  diseud 
between  the  two  interesting  to  ourselves  and  to  the  Domini 
of  Canada : and  that  the  discussion*  will  he  carried  on.  in  l 
casual  and  earnest  conversations,  in  the  agreeable  and  eoiici 
tory  frame  of  mind  which  pleasant  social  intercourse  inv 
and  stimulates.  Doubtless  the  two  will  come  to  an  agreed 
upon  most,  if  not  all.  of  the  questions  in  issue  between  the 
countries.  Moat  sensible  men  would.  Mr.  H.kt  and  1. 
Orf.V  have  met  en.-h  other  liefore,  and  may  rensnnahly  l**  > 
postal  to  understand  each  other’s  mind  on  these  subject*, 
sides.  Mr.  K.kit  is  an  ex«wlingly  astute  negotiator.  Tin- 
port. tut  question  is,  of  course,  reciprocity,  and  it  is  the  *< 


difficult.  Practically,  Lord  Grey  can  have  little  to  do  in 
hri aging  about  an  arrangement  on  this  subject,  or,  indeed,  on 
any  otlicr;  but  he  will  be  a very  useful  instrumentality  of  com- 
munication with  I.At'iu kk.  After  reciprocity  comes  the  qms- 
tion  of  the  seal-fisheries.  We  now  know  that  the  award  of  the 
Paris  tribunal  ha*  not  saved  the  seals,  who  are  rapidly  disap- 
pearing. It  is  doubtful  if  anything  can  now  be  .lone  to  save 
the  herd.  Besides  those  questions  there  are  others,  among 
them  those  concerning  the  Northeastern,  and  the  I,ake.  fisheri.**, 
and  bonded  goods  in  transit  through  Canada.  Mr.  Koot  and 
Ivord  OftEY,  as  we  have  said,  will  probably  agree,  but  it  is  much 
more  important  for  Mr.  Root  and  Mr.  LaURIER  to  come  to  an 
agreemeut. 


The  United  States  and  Canada 

There  ought  not  to  exist  these  causes  of  difference  between 
the  two  countries,  but  they  do;  moreover,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
negotiate  them  away.  It  is  easy,  as  has  boon  suggested,  for 
England  and  the  United  States  to  come  to  an  understanding, 
hut  Canada,  not  England,  is,  after  all,  the  principal  party  in 
interest,  and  Canada  is  not  an  international  power.  Neverthe- 
less. England,  the  Dominion’s  representative  in  the  council 
of  nations,  can  or  will  do  nothing  to  which  Canada  objects. 
As  long  ago  as  Mr.  Bitaru’h  time  he  and  laird  Salisbury 
reached  a just  conclusion  as  to  the  seal-fishery,  but,  at  the 
last  moment.  Canada  objected,  and  Dm!  Salisbury  ran  away. 
In  the  same  way  the  Gloucester  fishermen  have  prevented  an 
agreement  which  would  lie  advantageous  to  New  England  and 
the  provinces.  England,  for  whom  Lord  Grey  will  speak  di- 
rectly, cannot  hind  Canada;  but  Laurier  can.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Root  cannot  bind  the  United  States,  for  behind 
him,  controlling  him,  perhaps  thwarting  all  his  desires,  will 
be  the  Senate,  and  controlling  Senators  are  the  Gloucester 
fishermen  and  other  constituent*.  It  will  do  much  good  if  Mr. 
Ibsir  and  Txirtl  Grey  so  conduct  and  proclaim  their  negotia- 
tions that,  a public  opinion  in  both  countries  will  ho  enlisted  in 
supimrt  of  their  conclusions-  the  chance*  being  very  strongly 
iu  favor  of  these  conclusions  being  just  and  wise. 


The  President  and  the  Negro  Soldiers 

Tlie  President  has  wisely  concluded  to  withdraw  part  of  the 
sentence  which  he  pronounced  against  the  colored  soldiers  of 
the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry.  This  part  is  that  which  prohibits 
the  men  from  I icing  employed  hereafter  in  the  civil  service 
of  the  United  States.  Whether  he  is  right  in  insisting  that 
he  has  the  power  to  dismiss  “ without  honor,"  in  spite  of  the 
articles  of  wur,  is  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Senate,  a 
discussion  which  we  are  not  inclined  to  anticipate.  But  it 
ho*  always  lieen  clear  that  his  attempt  to  deny  to  these  negroes 
the  right  of  future  public  employment,  at  least  in  the  civil 
service,  w.ih  wholly  unconstitutional  and  illegal.  In  his  haste. 
Mr.  Kooskvklt  not  only  called  all  these  negroes  criminals,  but 
lie  usurped  a power  which  the  Constitution  reserves  for  the 
United  States  Seriate,  sitting  a*  a court  of  impeachment  to 
try  a civil  officer.  It  is  |ierfoctly  fair  to  assume  that  there  is 
no  presumption  in  favor  of  the  legal  decision*  of  one  who  fre- 
quently reverses  himself  on  encountering  criticism.  A lawyer 
would  have  amended  the  President’s  now  famous  sentence  if 
ho  had  lieen  consulted  in  advance,  mid  doubtless  that  which  i* 
good  iu  it  would  have  stood.  If  this  had  been  done  at  the 
proper  time  there  might  never  have  occurred  the  sharp  quar- 
rel accentuating  the  race  issue  of  which  Scnutor  Tillman  took 
significant  advantage  the  moment  the  opportunity  was  offerer! 
to  him. 

The  New  S*n  Domingo  Treaty 

The  prosjieets  of  the  new  Sun  Domingo  treaty,  despite  the 
efforts  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  are  discouraging,  although 
there  is  abundant  time  for  them  to  improve.  There  does  not 
srem  to  he  any  objection  to  the  provision  that  the  United 
States  shall  take  charge  of  the  custom-houses,  shall  collect 
their  revenues,  and  shall  pay  the  principal  and  the  interest 
on  the  bonds  to  Ik-  issued  for  the  scaled-down  indebtedness  of 
the  island.  But  then*  i*  manifest  in  the  Senate  a disposition 
to  doubt  the  validity  of  the  claim*  against  the  republic.  There 
i*  a suspicion  entertained  flint  these  claims  have  lieen  bought 
up  in  New  York  at  a low  prh-c.  and  that  here  is  the  influence 
behind  the  treaty.  Feeling  win-  that  Secretary  R«kit  would 
know  this  if  it  were  trm . and.  further,  being  certain  that  if 
the  pressure  wen-  scandalous  Iu*  would  not  favor  the  treaty, 
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we  are  convinced  that  such  reasons  ought  not  to  defeat  the 
treaty.  There  may  lie  other  reasons  for  voting  against  it,  hut 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  tho  administration  would  sup- 
port a tainted  treaty. 

Governor  Hughes  and  the  Machine 

It  is  ilouhtftil  if  the  Republican  machine,  in  its  present 
mind,  desires  a contest  with  Governor  IIiuiiiem.  It  seemed, 
at  first,  as  though  it  was  bent  on  war.  and  the  wise  people 
who  watch  politics  and  politicians  with  meticulous  care  inter- 
preted the  make-up  of  the  legislative  committees  to  indicate 
war  on  the  programme  which  the  Governor  set  forth  in  his 
message.  But  for  some  reason  or  other  the  loaders,  including 
Senator  Rmneh,  have  now  professed  to  the  people  of  the  State 
that  there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  mnehine  to  make 
the  suspected  war,  but  that  the  Governor's  programme  is  to  be 
carried  out;  that  the  Railroad  Commission  and  the  Commis- 
sion of  Gas  and  Electricity  are  to  be  ataliahed,  and  their 
work  turned  over  to  one  commission;  and  that  tho  Governor’s 
other  recommendations  arc  to  go  through,  while  it  is  also 
stated  that  the  Governor  has  made  no  bargain,  in  considera- 
tion, thut  obliges  him  to  sign  any  hill  which  the  machine  lead- 
ers decide  to  pass.  In  other  words.  Governor  lieu  ices  retains 
his  independence,  as  was  to  have  been  expected  of  him.  This 
is  precisely  as  it  should  be.  Senator  Raines's  announcement 
came  after  a speech  which  Governor  IliroilRS  made  before  the 
Albany  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  day  when  the  seemingly 
hostile  committees  were  announced.  This,  again,  is  precisely 
ns  it  should  lie.  Perhaps  it  is  a case  of  pa*t  hoc  propter  hoc. 


Hughes  and  Roosevelt 

In  his  Albany  speech  the  Governor  said:  M Tho  only  strength 
that  I or  my  administration  may  have  is  in  the  confidence 
of  the  people  of  this  State,  anil  in  any  difficulty  that  may 
arise,  to  the  people  of  the  .State  I propose  to  appeal.”  Experi- 
ence teaches  that  the  Governor  may  make  his  appeal  in  con- 
fidence. At  the  beginning  of  his  administration  he  finds  him- 
self in  a much  better  position  than  that  which  was  Governor 
Roosevelt's  throughout  tlie  whole  of  hi*  term.  Neither  he 
nor  his  distinguished  predecessor  was  the  deliberate  choice  of 
the  machine.  Governor  IlroilEs  is  more  fortunate,  however, 
than  was  his  predecessor.  He  has  no  distinguished  and  gener- 
ally recognized  bosses  to  deal  with  as  Governor  Roosevelt 
had  in  Piatt  and  Odell,  anil  the  smaller  bosses  seem  to  have 
retreated.  There  is  no  one  now  to  occupy  a room  in  the  Cap- 
itol as  his  office  from  which  to  issue  onion  to  his  members  of 
the  Legislature,  as  Odell  did  in  Governor  Roosevelt’s  term. 
Governor  Hughes  will  not  overstep  tho  proper  lino  between 
the  executive  and  the  legislative  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment. lie  is  a lawyer  and  a constitutional  lawyer.  He  will 
not  feel  himself  under  the  necessity  of  weekly  consultations 
with  any  bos*.  He  will  not  do  many  of  the  things  which  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt  thought  that  he  was  compelled  to  do,  but 
which  called  forth  n good  deal  of  harsh  criticism  from  men 
who  ha>l  been  his  friends.  As  it  turned  out.,  however,  the 
people  supported  Governor  Roosevelt  with  such  fidelity  and 
loyalty,  and  the  popular  opinion  in  his  favor  was  so  evident 
and  so  aggressive,  that  thp  politicians  were  worsted  in  all  their 
efforts  against  him.  Notwithstanding  the  criticisms,  Roose- 
velt captured  and  held  the  popular  imagination  and  faith. 
Those  of  the  party  lender*  who  were  chiefly  concerned  in  this 
State  wanted  him  nominated  for  Vice-President  to  avoid  the 
other  inescapable  necessity  of  renominating  him  for  Gov- 
ernor. Tt.  may  lie  that  some  of  them  now  regret  their  conduct 
at  Philadelphia  in  1000.  Now  they  have  Hughes  on  their 
hand,  and  if  he  stand*  by  his  programme  and  his  announced 
purpose,  he  too  will  retain  the  faith  which  the  people  ox- 
pressed  in  him  at  the  polls. 


The  President  sod  the  Senate 

Announcement  has  hern  made  that  the  anti-RnosEVELT  Re- 
publican Senators  have  proposed  to  worry  Mr.  Roosevelt  by 
reciting  some  of  his  alleged  usurpations,  in  a resolution  and 
speeches,  with  no  intention  to  pass  the  resolution,  but  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  criticism.  It  was  further  proposed,  in 
the  interest  of  the  game,  to  induce  the  Democrats  to  father 
the  resolution.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  rumor  that  the 
Democrats  will  not  consent  to  do  this  is  true.  There  is  good 
reason  to  criticise  Mr.  Roosevelt.  lie  has  done  arid  said  n 
good  many  things  that  offend  against  propriety,  or  are  not 


within  his  province  or  the  scope  of  his  duty  aa  President,  or 
are  hostile  to  our  Constitution  and  form  of  government.  Tho 
Senate,  however,  is  not  the  pluee  in  which  to  discuss  differ- 
ences of  taste  between  the  President  and  the  Senate,  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  the  playground  for  small  games  of  politic*. 
The  President  himself  set*  an  example  to  Senators.  He  is 
bold,  frank,  sometimes  with  a brutal  frankness,  perhaps,  but 
a fight  with  him  is  a real  fight,  and  his  fighting  virtues  might 
well  lie  imitated  by  the  Senators.  If  they  are  afraid  to  fight 
that  way  let  them  keep  still,  although  to  keep  still  may  involve 
a neglect  of  duty.  But  if  there  is  occasion  for  Senatorial 
action — and  there  doubtless  is — against  any  proposition  or  act 
of  the  President’*,  the  serious  attention  of  the  country  will  bo 
the  sooner  attracted  if  Senators  will  be  as  bold  and  frank 
and  independent  a*  the  President  is.  They  can  lie  all  this,  too, 
without  falling  into  bad  manners;  hut  the  country  prefers 
frankness,  even  when  marred  with  bad  manners,  to  the  sti- 
letto manipulated  with  that  hypocritical  smile  which  went 
so  well  with  that  old  question  of  Jonh’s  to  Amasa,  “Art  thou 
in  health,  my  brother i”  If  then*  is  any  need  for  a reso- 
lution criticising  the  President  it  ought  to  I**  a real  resolution, 
introduced  for  serious  business.  To  introduce  a resolution  in 
order  to  furnish  an  opportunity  to  insinuate  charges,  true  or 
false,  and  then  to  run  away  by  abandoning  the  resolution,  will 
never,  we  hope  and  trust,  be  accepted  in  thin  country  as  cour- 
ageous and  Kccmly  fighting. 

I*  Roosevelt  Responsible  I 

A recent  article  in  the  “ Editor’s  Diary”  of  The  North 
American  Review  suggests  plainly  a subject  for  a real  debate 
in  the  Senate.  This  is  the  Assault  made  in  Secretary  Root’s 
recent  speech  upon  the  State*,  the  Constitution,  and  our  Fed- 
eral government.  The  question  raised  by  the  speech  is  so 
serious  that  Congress  may  well  express  its  opinion  upon  it. 
This  is  especially  true  since  the  editor  of  the  Review  has  fixed 
the  responsibility  for  the  sentiments  of  the  speech  upon  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  At  least  lie  has  clearly  shown  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  set  forth  the  previously  uttered  sentiments  of  the 
President,  and  described  in  graver  and  weightier  words  than 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  accustomed  to  employ  the  well-known  tend- 
ency of  the  latter’s  mind.  Besides,  Mr.  Root  has  put  behind 
the  President’s  attitude  towards  the  law  and  the  Constitution 
his  own  ability  and  character  as  a judicious,  thoughtful 
lawyer  and  statesman.  The  point  of  Mr.  Root’s  speech  which 
requires  the  most  attention  is  his  advocacy — at  least  ho  ikies 
not  criticise  the  doctrine— of  wholly  changing  the  character 
of  the  Federal  government  by  constitutional  construction* 
made  by  judges  appointed,  and  to  be  appointed,  by  the  Presi- 
dent. In  advancing  this  theory,  which  is  more'than  revolu- 
tionary, Mr.  Root  only  repeats  an  idea  more  than  once  ex- 
pressed by  the  President.  The  editor  of  the  Review  shows  this 
by  quotations  from  the  President’*  speeches,  notably  the  fol- 
lowing: “We  need  . . . through  judicial  interpretation  and 
construction  of  law  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment,” 


Disregard  of  Constitutions 

The  editor  shows  also,  by  citations  from  thp  edi- 
torials of  lending  newspapers  of  the  country,  that  he  is  not 
ningulnr  in  connecting  Mr.  Roosevelt  with  the  Secretary’s 
utterance;  while  he  also  show*  that  some  prominent  Repub- 
lican Senators  are  startled  by  the  utterance.  That  Mr.  Roose- 
velt’s mind  ha*  advanced  to  this  point  is  certain.  A*  he  spat 
npon  the  Constitution  of  Cuba,  he  seems  also  to  be  inclined  to 
spit  upon  the  Federal  Constitution,  while  he  i*  not  only  willing, 
but  anxious,  to  accomplish  bis  object  by  the  tortuous  method  of 
construction.  He  want*  the  court*  to  change  the  fundamental 
law,  and,  therefore,  the  character  of  the  government,  by  pre- 
tending that  the  Constitution  means  what  they  know  that  it 
doe*  not  mean.  This  is  an  assault  upon  the  integrity  of  the 
States;  bnt  it.  is  more  than  that:  it  is  an  assault  upon  the 
Federal  form  of  government  which  Jons  Marshall  defended, 
defining  the  true  powers  of  the  Federal  government,  hut  never 
doubting  the  validity  or  the  propriety  of  the  right*  of  the 
States.  If  the  Senate  desires  to  criticise  the  President,  here 
is  an  opportunity  for  discussion  that  should  lw»  as  fearless  as 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  and  Mr.  Root’s  announcement  of  a doctrine 
that  the -editor  of  The  North  American  Review  denounced, 
saying  of  the  President’*  despatch  to  Secretary  T \kt.  concern- 
ing Cuba — “ T do  not  care  in  the  least  for  the  fact  that  such 
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an  agmmmt  is  unconstitutional  ” — that  it  “ does  clearly  in- 
dicate a frame  of  mind  which  spurns  restraint,  despises  law, 
and  is  dominated  by  despotic  instinct;  incidentally,  moreover, 
it  was  the  most  gratuitous  and  insulting  utterance  respecting 
a friendly  neighbor  and  helpless  ward  that  over  emanated  from 
the  lips  of  an  American  Ptabknt.” 


Bad  Work  of  the  Trusts 

The  condition  in  which,  for  some  weeks  past,  the  trusts 
have  held  the  city  of  New  York  is  very  deplorable.  Tlie  rub- 
ber trust  has  brought  it  about,  somehow,  that  the  sidewalks, 
contrary  to  use,  should  be  wet  four  or  five  days  a week,  and 
the  crossings  muddy,  inducing  large  and  unusual  expenditure 
for  gum  shoes;  the  gas  and  electric-light  monopoly  has  con- 
trived except ionnlly  dark  weather,  in  which  folk  often  have  to 
breakfast  a*  well  us  dine  by  artificial  light,  and  many  offices, 
and  more  dwellings,  have  gas  or  electric  light  in  use  all  day; 
the  ice  trust  has  seen  to  it,  up  to  this  writing,  that  there  is 
no  natural  i co-supply  hereabouts  for  anybody  to  get  in,  so 
that  the  price  of  ice  remains  high  and  promises  to  be  higher 
next  summer  than  it.  was  six  months  ago.  Precisely  by  what 
wrongful,  and  probably  criminal,  expedients  these  results  have 
l«en  induced  we  are  not  ready  to  disclose  this  week,  but  the 
results  are  before  the  public,  and  the  public  may,  and  doubt- 
less will,  rest  assured  that  to  connect  them  with  the  machina- 
tions of  the  trusts  enumerated  will  prove  a matter  of  the 
utmost  simplicity  to  those  of  us  who  kuow  the  facts. 


Need  of  New  Railroads 

An  expenditure  of  eleven  hundred  million  dollars  a year  for 
five  years  would  suffice,  iu  the  opinion  of  James  J.  Hill,  to 
provide  the  railroads  of  the  country  with  the  menns  to  handle 
properly  the  business  already  in  sight,  without  allowing  for 
future  growth.  So  Mr.  Hill  says  in  a recent  letter  to  the 
Governor  of  Minnesota.  The  chief  cause  of  the  present  con- 
gestion of  business  Mr.  IIill  finds  to  be  a lack  of  railroad 
tracks  on  which  to  haul  cars.  The  business  of  the  railroads 
has  increased  in  ten  years  110  per  cent.,  their  mileage  but  21 
per  rent.  Mr.  Hill  finds  it  to  accord  with  the  best  judgment 
of  experienced  railroad  men  that  an  immediate  addition  of 
five  per  cent,  a year  of  the  railroad  trackage  should  he  made 
for  five  years  to  come  to  relieve'  the  present  pressure.  That 
means  75,000  miles  to  be  built  in  five  years  at  a cost,  including 
terminals,  of  $75,000  a mile,  to  cost  altogether  something  over 
$5,500,000,000.  Besides  the  money  the  work  would  call  for  the 
labor  of  200,000  men  in  grading,  besides  track -layers,  bridge- 
builders,  aud  others,  and  would  take  two  million  tons  of  steel 
rails  a year,  which  is  two-thirds  of  the  product  of  all  the  roll- 
ing-mills in  the  country.  Labor  is  not  to  be  had,  Mr.  Hill 
says,  in  sufficient  quantity  on  any  terms  even  for  ordinary  ex- 
tensions now  being  made.  As  for  money,  it  will  not  be  forth- 
coming until  the  talk  of  railroad  confiscation  or  transfer  to 
the  stute  is  over,  since  it  is  that  sort  of  talk  that  has  already 
caused  railroad-building  to  decline  to  the  lowest  point  within 
a generation,  at  the  time  when  all  other  forms  of  activity  have 
been  growing  most  rapidly.  As  helpful  remedies,  Mr.  Hill 
recommends  the  decentralization  of  traffic  to  relieve  terminals; 
more  points  for  export,  and  more  interior  markets.  Also  u 
fifteen-foot  canal  or  channel  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans, 
which,  he  says,  would  go  farther  to  relieve  the  entire  Middle 
West  and  Southwest  than  any  other  work  that  could  he  under- 
taken. 


Women  And  Hotels 

It  Was  announced  the  other  day  that  the  owners  of  the 
Martlm  Washington  Hotel,  in  New  York,  were  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  their  experience  in  running  n hotel  for  women, 
and  would  retire  from  that  experiment  and  rent  their  property 
for  a less  restricted  use.  The  trouble  appears  to  have  been 
that  the  hotel  was  not  cheap  enough  to  make  it  preferable  to 
other  good  hotels  on  the  ground  of  economy,  and  that  the  ad- 
vantage of  partial  seclusion  from  the  society  of  men  was  not 
one  that  enough  women  with  money  to  spend  would  spend 
their  money  to  secure.  So  far  as  upf  tears  the  hotel  hns  been 
intelligently  managed;  the  building  is  a good  one.  and  the 
location  is  convenient.  If  the  Martha  Washington  hns  not 
paid  as  a woman’s  hotel  the  inference  seems  reasonable  that 
women  who  can  have  their  choice  do  not  care,  as  a rule,  and 
will  not  pay.  to  l*e  seeluiled  from  the  males  of  their  specie*. 
They  prefer,  it  would  seem,  if  they  are  to  live  in  a hotel,  to 


live  in  one  where  there  are  men  about.  This  is  a conclusion 
so  flattering  to  men  that,  the  more  possibility  that  it  is  true 
brings  large  measure  of  consolation  for  the  Martha  Wash- 
ington’s change  of  plan.  There  is  nothing  surprising  about 
it.  Hotels  for  men  only  flourish  in  New  York  when  they  are 
very  cheap.  The  town  bus  many  bachelor  a part  men t -houses, 
and  a good  many  clubs  where  inen  hire  bedrooms,  but  the 
hotels  that  men  prefer  are  those  that  shelter  women  too,  and 
nothing  but  pressing  considerations  of  economy  ever  sends 
them  to  any  other  kind.  Moreover,  men  have  their  uses  in 
the  maintenance  of  hotels  besides  the  apparent  fact  that  it 
is  agreeable  to  the  women  guests  to  have  them  about.  They 
drink  more  or  less  stimulating  beverages,  have  their  hair  cut. 
get  shaved,  and  smoke  cigars,  and  what  they  pay  to  a hotel 
in  consideration  of  the  satisfaction  of  these  tastes  and  addic- 
tions is  found  to  be  of  material  importance  in  providing  the 
revenue  necessary  for  the  hotel’s  support  Not  only  self- 
indulgent  men.  but  indulgent  husbands  and  fathers,  must  lie 
very  good  for  n hotel.  Go  and  dine  in  any  of  tlio  great  res- 
taurants of  New  York  and  observe  the  deportment  and  ex- 
penditures of  this  class  of  patrons,  and  it  will  not  surprise 
you  that  the  woman’s  hotel  should  miss  their  patronage. 

The  Jews  and  the  Schools 

There  are  tokens  of  a little  restlessness  among  some  of  the 
Jews  in  New  York  for  fear  their  religion  is  not  having  abso- 
lutely a square  ileal.  Last  month  the  newspapers  had  stories 
of  tlio  withdrawal  of  some  Jewish  children  from  the  Christmas 
trees  and  other  Christmas  exercises  in  tho  public  school*  of 
the  East  Side,  and  of  protests  against  any  notice  whatever 
being  taken  of  Christmas  in  the  schools.  Later  evidence  of  a 
ki mired  jealousy  npjiears  in  the  remarks  of  Rabbi  Silhkrmis 
of  tin*  Jewish  Temple  of  Kinnuu-Kl  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty- 
thin!  Street,  on  January  13.  He  said,  os  reported,  that  prose- 
lyting was  carried  on  in  the  public  schools,  and  that  thp 
churches  were  influencing  the  government  contrary  to  the 
Constitution.  Deprecating  the  alleged  willingness  of  the 
Board  of  Education  to  allow  religious  pictures  and  symbols 
in  the  schools,  lie  noted  the  possibility  that  “ the  time  may 
come  when  an  altar  and  a priest  will  be  installed  in  every 
school,  and  a cross  will  replace  the  American  flag  on  the  top 
of  the  school  building.”  “ I^t  us  call  a halt  before  it  is  too 
late,”  sail]  Dr.  Silbkrman,  and  he  went  on  to  enumerate  vari- 
ous evidences  of  a union  between  religion  and  government  in 
this  country — such  as  the  prayers  in  Congress,  M In  God  we 
trust  ” on  our  coins,  and  the  enforced  oliservanee  of  Sunday. 

What  Judaism  has  most  to  Fear 

To  some  of  these  evidences  Dr.  Silberm.w  was  inclined  to  he 
indulgent,  hut  lie  felt  that  there  could  I*  no  defence  for  at- 
tempting to  lead  the  child  in  the  publie  schools  away  from 
the  religion  of  its  fathers.  He  is  certainly  right  about  that, 
and  we  presume  the  Board  of  Education  will  maintain  that 
no  such  attempt  is  lieing  made  or  would  l»e  tolerated.  This 
city  is  one  of  the  few  place*— perhaps  the  only  place — in  the 
country  where  such  attempts  would  lie  a matter  of  consider- 
able practical  importance,  and  here,  aliove  nil  other  places, 
they  should  lie  guarded  against.  But.  after  all,  taking  this 
country  by  and  large,  and  considering  its  origin  and  history, 
it  seems  rather  hopelessly  ojien  to  the  imputation  of  being  a 
Christian  country,  and  Dr.  Silbkbman  can  hardly  hope  the 
people  of  his  religion  will  e*<-«pe  all  the  inconveniences  of 
residence  in  a country  in  that  condition.  The  Jewish  children 
may  Is-  and  should  bo  carefully  shielded  in  the  public  schools 
from  instruction  inimical  to  the.ir  faith,  but  nothing  can  keep 
them  from  breathing  American  air  and  absorbing  a goo*!  deal 
of  whatever  is  in  it.  Are  we  mistaken  in  surmising  that  what 
Judaism  has  most  to  fear  in  this  country  is  not  the  proselyting 
influences  in  the  public  schools,  but  the  absence  of  persecu- 
tion. and  of  discrimination  against  Jews  ns  Jews?  Where  no 
fence  is  built  around  the  young  Jew's  it  is  easier  for  them  to 
wander.  How  much  the  rising  generation  of  Jews  in  New 
York  stray  from  their  fathers’  fold  we  do  not  know,  hut  we 
hear  much  oftener  of  their  lieing  tm-Judaizod  thnn  of  their 
being  Christianized,  and  where  they  logo  the  restraints  of  their 
own  religion  without  gaining  nny  other  they  are  very  much 
the  worse  for  it.  So  it  is  said  to  be  with  some  of  the  Japa- 
nese. that  when  they  lose  their  national  religion,  with  its  high 
standard*  of  duty  and  honor,  and  get  nothing  in  place  of  it, 
their  characters  crumble. 
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Commercial  Crises 

The  pessimistic  (ftmwti  of  the  «rly  future  with  which  Mr. 
John  D.  RorKEi'ELi.Mt  and  others  have  been  credited  has  started  a 
iliiwuiwlfm  of  the  qumtion  whether  the  proaperity  which  we  are  at 
present  enjoying  is  likely  to  be  short -lived.  The  answers  of  experts 
differ.  Tlwse  who  accept  the  theory  that  there  is  usually  an 
interval  of  about  ten  years  between  two  industrial  crises  maintain 
that  a crisis  is  overdue,  ami  cannot,  therefore.  Is*  long  deferred. 
As  the  last  great  crisis  took  place  in  181*3.  the  next,  they  say. 
should  have  occurred  in  1903.  Others  aver  that,  as  a matter  of  ex- 
perience, the  interval  between  two  great  crises  is  not  ten  years, 
but  twenty  years,  though  there  is  apt  to  lie  a minor  crisis  about  the 
middle  of  the  term.  They  insist  that  we  witnessed  such  a minor 
crisis  in  11*03,  and  that,  consequently,  no  great  dislocation  of  in- 
dustrial and  financial  conditions  need  Is*  feared  before  1913.  Prac- 
tical manufacturers  and  railroad  men  decline  to  accept  any  of  the 
assumptions  concerning  the  periodical  or  cyclical  character  of 
crises  for  which  we  an*  indebted  to  the  professional  political  econo- 
mists. They  are  confident  that,  just  so  long  as  our  crops  an* 
plentiful,  we  shall  continue  to  lie  prosperous,  provided,  of  course, 
an  era  of  overproduction  does  not  sufiervene.  Ity  overproduction 
is  meant,  of  course,  an  output  which  greatly  exceeds  the  demand  of 
consumers.  Of  such  an  excess  there  is  as  yet  no  proof.  On  the 
contrary,  the  productive  capacity  of  factories  is  overtaxed,  and 
their  output  is  sold  lor  many  months  in  advance. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  then*  comes  a lull  in  the  demand  for 
manufactured  products,  and  the  factories,  in  consequence,  accumu- 
late a large  surplus  stock,  many  of  them  will  have  to  shut  down, 
and,  owing  to  the  resultant  glut  in  the  lnlsir  market,  then*  will  Is* 
a signal  drop  in  wanes.  A shrinkage  in  consumption  will  inevi- 
tably follow  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  unemployed.  The 
duration  of  the  crisis  which  will  inevitably  follow  will  hr  propor- 
tioned to  It**  severity,  and  then*  is  probably  ground  for  the  predir 
tion  that  our  next  pn*at  crisis  will  lie  exceptionally  severe  and 
prolonged. 

Apparently,  it  is  not  due.  however,  before  1913,  unless  we  should 
have  poor  crops  for  the  next  two  or  three  years.  So  we  nerd  not, 
as  yet,  lie  much  depressed  by  the  dismal  view  of  the  future  which 
Mr.  KiN'KErEIXEK  is  alleged  to  take.  The  railways  of  the  country 
will  have  to  buy  enormous  quantities  of  iron  and  steel  products 
before  they  can  make  their  trackage  and  rolling-stock  commen- 
surate with  the  increasing  requirement*  for  transportation,  and. 
to  snv  nothing  of  the  increase  of  our  population  by  tin*  excess  of  otir 
birth-rate  over  our  death-rate,  we.  arc  importing  annually  1,200,- 
000  immigrants,  who  will  have  to  be  fed,  lodged,  and  clothed.  An 
exert*  of  supply  of  manufacture*  over  demand  seems,  therefore,  to 
lie  still  distant. 


A Tunnel  under  Dover  Strait 

An  might  have  been  expected,  the  establishment  of  an  entenl t* 
cordial?  between  Great  Britain  ami  France  has  led  to  a revival  of 
the  project  for  the  const ruri inn  of  ci  tunnel  under  the  Strait  of 
Dover  which  in  the  last  century  was  mooted  more  than  once,  but 
which  was  supposed  to  have  lteen  vetoed  definitely  in  1882.  That, 
from  a commercial  point  of  view,  such  a tunnel  would  prove  rx- 
tremely  serviceable  is  undisputed.  It  would  signally  facilitate  the 
transportation  of  perishable  goods,  and  would  give  an  immense 
impetus  to  passenger  traffic.  Once  more,  however,  the  project  Is 
opposed  vehemently  by  military  authorities,  including  conspicuously 
General  Lord  Wolhki-ky,  formerly  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  army.  T1m*  expert*  of  the  present  day  concur  in  the  con- 
clusion reached  by  Colonel  Majemue  in  1882.  who  testified  that 
no  mechanical  means  of  destroying  tie-  tunnel  within  a few  minute* 
of  an  alurm  l*-ing  given  could  I**  hsikcd  upon  ns  trustworthy,  and 
(hat  if  soldier*  wera  relied  upon  to  prevent  the  egress  of  hostile 
troop*  from  the  tunnel,  it  wo\i!d  prove  in  practice  difficult  to  guard 
against  surprises.  Lord  Woiabw  earnestly  recalls  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  oft -repeated  warning  that  hi*  countrymen  ought  not 
to  rely  upon  the  assumption  that  hi*  country  was  unassailable  by 
sea. 

There  is.  in  truth,  no  liistorleat  foundation  for  IIyinin'h  descrip- 
tion of  Britain  as  an  " inviolate  island."  With  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Sicily,  there  is  scarcely  any  large  island  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe  which  has  Is-en  attacked  successfully  more  times  than  has 
Kngland.  To  say  nothing  of  the  Invasions  by  the  Roman*,  the 
■lute*,  the  Saxon*,  the  Angle*,  the  Danes,  and  the  Norman*  which 
resulted  in  conquest,  we  may  note  that  during  the  period  between 
1086  and  1485  there  were  half  a dozen  landing*  on  the  English 
coast*  which  affected  the  succession  to  the  crown.  If  it  he  said 
that,  in  those  day*  Kngland  was  weak  at  sea  a*  compared  with  her 
neighbors,  an  assertion  open  to  dispute.  h*t  n*  confine  ourselves  to 
a period  much  nearer  our  own  lime.  In  HUM),  though  the  Common- 
wealth had  become  formidable  at  *e*  a*  well  a*  irresistible  on  the 
land.  Ciiaklex  II.,  with  a small  body  of  follower*,  managed  to 
land  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  was  then*  crowned  king.  and.  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  advanced  into  Kngland  as  far  as  Worcester.  In 


1088  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  a body  of  Dutch  troop*,  landed 
at  Torbay,  and  in  about  six  week*  reached  I guidon,  where,  pres- 
ently, he  and  bis  wife  wen*  crowm-d  joint  sovereigns.  Finally,  in 
1745,  although  at  that  time  the  British  navy  was  greatly  superior 
to  the  French,  the  Young  Pretender  contrived  to  elude  the  British 
cruiser*,  and  with  a small  number  of  adherent*  effected  a landing 
on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  Ill-equipped  a*  he  wait  for  con 
quest,  he  soon  overran  tin*  northern  kingdom,  and  pushed  forward 
into  Kngland  a*  far  a*  Derby,  within  two  days*  march  of  London. 
A*  for  the  gnat  naval  anil  military  armament  which  Napoleon 
assembled  at  Boulogne  in  the  year  before  the  battle  of  AusterliU, 
there  is  now  little  doubt  that  a crossing  of  the  Channel  could  have 
linen  effected  had  the  Emperor  listened  to  RoMOnr  Pclton,  who 
offered  to  furnish  him  with  transport*  propelled  by  steam.  From 
the  moment  that  steam  became  the  motive  power  of  navies,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  remembering  the  situation  at  Boulogne,  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  proclaiming  hi*  belief  that  Kngland  was 
peculiarly  exposed  to  invasion.  A*  for  the  present  friendship  of 
France  being  a guarantee  against  a misuse  of  the  proposed  tunnel, 
Secretary-of-War  Haldane  ha*  pointed  out  that  in  diplomacy  you 
can  never  tell  what  may  luippen  to-morrow,  and  lie  might  have 
added  that  the  last  entente  cardial?  Iwtween  France  and  Kngland, 
which  existed  during  the  Crimean  war.  was  soon  followed  hy  the 
panic  caused  by  the  fear  of  a French  invasion,  which  led  to  the 
organisation  of  the  Volunteers.  On  the  whole,  it  seem*  improbable 
that  a tunnel  under  the  Strait  of  Dover  will  be  constructed  in  our 
time. 


The  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty 

The  suggestion  made  in  the  Xartk  American  Rcvictc  that  the 
British  government  might  deem  itself  constrained  by  treaty  to  side 
with  -Japan  in  the  event  of  a war  between  the  latter  country  and 
the  United  States,  but  that  the  British  people  would  probably  pro- 
test against,  implication  in  such  & contest,  lias  called  forth  some 
comment*  from  the  London  Standard,  the  semiofficial  organ  of  the 
Unionist  party.  The  Anglo-.lapanr*c  treaty  was  negotiated,  it  may 
lie  reminds* red,  in  the  summer  of  1905,  by  Lord  Lansoowxr,  tlien 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Balfour  government.  Under 
the  circumstance*,  the  Standard  naturally  tries  to  defend  the  treaty, 
but  it  does  not  deny  that,  if  Japan  should  choose  to  regard  the 
right  of  the  children  of  her  subjects  to  attend  public  schools  in  San 
Francisco  a*  one  of  the  “ special  interests  " to  which  the  second 
article  of  the  treaty  refers,  and  to  that  end  should  levy  war  on  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain  would  be  bound  to  cooperate  with 
her.  It  asserts,  moreover,  that  the  British  people  would  stand  by 
their  plighted  word,  and  abide  the  consequences,  though  these,  it 
acknowledges,  might  po*sibly  be  disastrous. 

We  believe  that  the  Unionists,  of  whom  the  Standard  is  a mouth- 
piece. are  here  making  the  *ame  mistake  that  they  made  when 
they  acquiesced  in  Mr.  ('iiahherlain’r  proposal  to  impose  a duty 
on  foodstuffs  imported  from  abroad.  It  wa»  this  proposal,  more 
than  any  other  cause,  which  subjected  the  Unionist  party  to  over- 
whelming defeat  at  the  la*l  general  election.  The  cessation  of  sup- 
plies from  the  United  States  and  Canada  would  inevitably  cause  a 
marked  increase  in  the  price  of  breadstuff*,  and  the  resultant 
dismay  and  anxiety  would  subject  the  British  government  to  a 
pressure  impossible  to  withstand.  The  millions  of  workmen  would 
demand  a repudiation  of  the  Anglo.Ta|«nese  treaty,  and  the 
framer  of  it  would  become  the  most  unpopular  man  in  Kngland. 
though,  at  worst,  he  can  only  fie  taxed  with  an  inadvertence,  for 
nobody  dreamed  of  a war  between  Japan  and  the  United  States 
when  the  treaty  was  signed  in  August,  1905. 


Books  of  Quiet 

It  may  seem  strange  to  say  that  In  an  ngc  generally  looked 
upon  a*  commercial,  hustling,  noisy,  the  spirit  of  the  times  is 
voiced  most  definitely  in  a literature  of  acquiescence,  of  reflection, 
and  quiet.  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  and  then*  ha* 
never  been  an  age  since  the  beginning  of  writing  that  ha*  not  pro- 
duced books  of  this  same  order,  but  never  before  have  such  book* 
been  so  numerous,  so  widely  read,  so  influential.  It  would  almost 
«rem  a*  if  the  bustle,  the  noise,  the  gnsxl.  the  haste,  the  compe- 
tition. were  justified  by  the  beauty  of  the  body  of  admonition  they 
have  called  forth. 

Earlier  in  the  century  the  tone  of  censure  was  entirely  differ- 
ent: rebuke  wan  more  |M*tu1ant  and  vehement  and  less  hiqieful. 
One  fin*  but  to  compare  the  utterances  of  Carlyle  and  Rt'MKIN 
with  those  of  Maeterlinck.  Rendon,  Warner,  K..  Michael 
Pathless,  and  the  writer  of  The  Modem  I /gaffe’*  Wag,  to  note 
the  introduction  of  patience  and  hopefulness  in  the  counsels  of 
perfection.  Hie  new  tone  Is  not  that  of  the  patronizing  master, 
us  nf  one  who  should  say,  “ I.  indeed,  have  enuquered  life — listen 
while  I explain  St  all.  and  learn  of  me  how  to  act  your  part”; 
it  la  rather  an  admission  of  the  solidarity  of  life,  of  the  unity  of 
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soul*.  The  writers  no  longer  reach  down  to  us  from  a height  of 
perfection  to  tench  us,  but  they  say,  “ I aiu  even  n*  you ; share 
with  me  all  I have  wen  ” ; hut.  if  by  rhancc  they  voice  the  truest 
spirit  of  the  age.  they  say,  “I  am  you;  let  us  acknowledge  this, 
and  share  our  consciousness.'* 

“ All  men,  even  the  saints"  says  a modern  mystic.  “ are  in* 
ternsted  in  their  own  affairs;  so  the  right  and  wrong  of  it  (human 
relations)  come  to  be  matters  of  the  scope  of  self,  the  reneh  of 
self,  the  depth  und  breadth  and  height  of  self's  affairs.  1 Which 
now  was  neighbor  to  him  Oust  fell  among  thieves?'  I have  grown 
to  lie  neighbor  and  to  have  the  neighborly  heart  towards  him  only 
over  whom  I have  learned  to  stretch  my  shield  of  ownership,  anil 
to  make  real  and  living  for  me  with  the  warmth  of  interest  I 
feel  in  that  which  I call  mine;  to  other  men  I am  cold:  they  are 
theirs  and  somebody's,  they  are  not  mine."  It  Is  the  spirit  of  our 
nge  to  feel  that  neigliliorlinesa  must  stretch  as  far  as  the  whole 
girth  of  the  world,  and  that  all  mankind  is  not  only  mine  but  me. 

Whitman  perha|M  carried  this  feeling  farther  than  any  other, 
nnd  with  him  it  was  less,  too,  an  intellectual  conviction  than  an 
innate  perception.  He  felt  It;  with  strange,  mysterious  thrills 
he  felt  his  bondage  to  all  men — to  men  past  and  men  to  be: 

“ It  avails  not,  neither  time  nor  place — distance  avails  not. — 

I am  with  you,  you  men  and  women  of  a generation  or  ever 
so  many  general ions  hence; 

I project  myself — also  I return — I am  with  you,  and  know  how 
it  is. 

“I,  too,  felt  the  curious,  abrupt  questionings  stir  within  me." 
That  seems  to  he  the  humau  discovery  beginning  to  voice  itself 
here  and  there  in  the  Uittrr  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
singing  itself  aloud  from  a whole  choir  in  the  new  century  in 
many  anti  phonal  chants  of  strange  and  rich  and  varied  beauty,  the 
song  of  the  identity  of  human  experience,  the  solidarity  of  the 
human  soul — singing  that  the  whole  illusion  of  separateness  is 
pain,  and  that  until  virtue  ia  nature  we  must  suffer,  not  in  the 
least  because  some  rim*  outside  or  heyond  us  inflicts  suffering,  but 
because  our  own  thought  involves  suffering. 

There  is  another  note,  too,  constantly  sounding  through  these 
representative  hooks  of  quiet— the  note  of  the  lore  of  all  creation. 
One  notices  easily  how  in  the  nineteenth  century  there  sounded  a 
new  and  a more  thrilling  note  in  the  feeling  about  nature.  There 
was  an  impassioned  undertone  in  Wordsworth's  contemplation. 
In  Byiwin’b  escape  from  men  to  nature,  in  Shxlut's  complete 
absorption  into  natural  beauty,  and  that  note  has  gained  in 
strength  nnd  fervor  and  volume.  Never  before  has  the  loving 
■dmervation  of  and  rejoicing  in  nature  so  pervaded  the  whole  of 
literature,  prose,  nnd  pcotrv.  Mafterlinos  Is  writing  ol  the  in- 
dividuality of  flowers,  quite  as  if  he  were  writing  of  the  faces  of 
his  friends;  Mr.  A.  C.  Besson’s  Thread  of  Gold  treat*  of  that 
bit  of  light  that  runs  through  life,  allowing  up  here  and  there 
some  point  of  exquisite  beauty,  “ that  s reins  liy  a lifted  horizon 
to  set  the  spirit  free  for  a moment.”  and  it  is  C.  E.  who  sings  of 
how  the  fresh,  young  years  brought  him  bark  to  aeqtiiescenre: 

“I  begin  through  the  grass  once  agnin  to  lie  bound  to  the  Lord, 
I ran  ace  through  a face  that  has  faded,  the  face  full  of  rest 

Of  the  earth,  of  the  mother,  my  heart  with  lier  heart  in  accord. 
As  I lie  'mid  the  cool  green  ire****  that  mantle  her  breast, 

I begin  with  the  grass  once  again  to  be  liound  to  tlic  Lord.” 

Even  the  new  philosophy  of  pragmatism  (if  It  is  not  too  child- 
ish to  label  as  "new"  any  form  of  human  consciousness ) seems 
to  tic  clearing  the  ground  of  littered  obstructions,  so  that  men 
may  decide  anew  what  sensations  and  what  perceptions  are  valid 
nn«l  conduce  to  their  best  moments.  But  whether  they  wilfully 
cooperate  with  these  or  not,  yet  surely  out  of  the  immensity  of  life 
ns  it  flouts  inwards  us,  each  one  creates  his  personal  world,  its 
breadth,  its  depth,  its  vision,  and  coni  HI  .;tes  it  for  better  or  worn* 
to  the  sum  of  human  consciousness. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

Now  that  Professor  Maitland,  of  Cambridge,  England,  is  dead, 
the  pnlm  for  scholarship  in  the  history  of  mcdiirvnl  England 
comes  over  to  this  country.  This  may  possibly  console  us  for  the 
sadness  in  which,  no  doubt,  the  nation  is  plunged  by  the  news 
that  a Canadian  Rhodes  scholar  luts  distanced  all  his  fellows 
from  the  United  States,  who.  however,  come  out  fairly  well 
intellectually  when  their  devotion  to  athletic*  is  considered.  Pro- 
f«s*nr  (inn**,  of  Harvard,  i*  now  unquestionably  the  authority  on 
mediierai  history,  especially  on  the  history  of  the  guilds,  lie 
was  horn  in  Troy,  ami  was  graduated  at  Williams  College.  Then 
Ik*  went  abroad,  studied,  ami  hoped  for  a teaching  job.  Hope 
began  to  fail  him.  One  day  Bli*h  Perry,  who  was  a classmate  of 
his,  found  him  delighting  himself  with  some  dusty  volumes  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  to  Perry,  Gross  oonfeasetl  that  if  he  did 
not  get  his  longed-for  job  in  a couple  of  months,  he  would  have  to 
go  back  to  Troy  and  degrade  himself  by  making  money.  But 
Harvard  wanted  him,  und  now  he  is  a professor  and  an  LL.D,  A* 


a culmination  of  hia  glory,  other  scliolars  believe  that  he  is 
worthy  of  his  doctorate. 

Wim.iam  Aldcn  Smith,  who  i*  to  succeed  Mr.  Alt. hr  as 
Senator  from  Michigan,  is  an  interesting  figure.  Ho  began  his 
active  life  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  as  the  boy  that  swept  out 
the  law  ollicc  of  which  he  is  now  the  head.  He  is  a prosperous 
and  indefatigable  lawyer,  and  while  he  represents  his  State  and 
hi*  district  in  that  loyal  and  faithful  way  that  limits  the  useful- 
ness of  a good  many  American  Representative*  and  Senator*,  he 
is  not  so  tmund  to  the  traditions  of  servility  that  make  miserable, 
nnd  sometimes  pitiful,  the  live*  of  inferior  men  who  are  in  public 
life  because  their  constituents  do  not  want,  or  cannot  get,  better 
n*en.  Mr.  Smith  did  not  like  the  rate-fixing  bills  tliat  came  be 
fore  the  House  of  Representatives  with  so  much  pressure  behind 
them:  but  he  voted  for  the  first  one  because  his  private  interests 
were  the  other  way;  l»e  waa  a slum-holder  and  a director  in  a rail- 
road company.  It  may  not  seem  much  of  a reason  to  some  people, 
but  it  satisfied  “ Sam  ” McCall,  of  Massachusetts,  who  is  Mr, 
Smitii’r  lo*st  friend  in  Hie  House  of  Representative*,  the  two 
families  sustaining  intervisiting  relations.  McCall  spoke  and 
voted  against  the  scheme,  having  disposed  of  all  holding*  of  rail- 
read  property  that  might  have  emlmrrassed  him. 

Moser  RE  D.  CONWAY,  whose  Wits  Jfeu  Of  the  fiuf  Is  now-  re- 
ceiving treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  reviewers,  is  the  present 
figure  among  our  literary  men  whose  voluble  reminiscences  please 
the  younger  generation*  of  the  uninformed.  He  delights  them, 
among  other  entertainment,  with  storiea  of  Lincoln.  Some  of 
these  stories  indicate  how  pestiferous  good  men — like  the  abolition- 
ists— could  be  when,  as  Lincoln  used  to  say,  they  undertook  to 
“run”  his  administration.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  “run”  a 
machine  if  you  haven't  got  to  ride  with  it  to  Its  doom  after  you 
have  pulled  the  lever.  CONWAY,  as  editor  of  the  Commomreallh, 
used  to  go  with  the  abolitionist  delegates  to  Washington  to  urge 
upon  Lincoln  to  make  war  upon  slavery.  Just  before  the  issuing 
of  the  famous  proclamation,  a delegation  of  this  kind  ant  around 
the  President  in  the  usual  solemn  circle,  demanding  emancipation. 
They  must  have  been  unusually  offensive,  for  Lincoln  felt  himself 
most  comfortable  when  lie  ignored  the  elder*  and  confined  hi*  con- 
versation to  the  young  Conway.  So.  having  met  and  disposed  of  all 
their  arguments  in  favor  of  immediate  emancipation,  he  said  to 
Conway  that  he  had  been  reminded  of  a “ little  story."  At  this 
time  serious,  that  is  to  say  humorless,  people  used  to  la*  shocked 
by  any  of  Lincoln's  “ little  stories  ” before  he  told  them.  The 
older  abolitionist*  probably  went  over  to  the  mantelpiece  to  look 
at  the  French  clock.  Lincoln,  thus  relieved,  told  Conway  that 
onee  a sinful  farmer  down  in  Maine  asked  a druggist  of  that  Pro- 
hibition State  to  put  some  whiskey  in  hi*  ooda-water.  The  druggist, 
looking  around,  probably,  and  catching  a glimpse  ol  a peering  con- 
stable. an  id,  virtuously,  that  the  law  forbade  him.  Upon  this  the 
furmer  prone  to  drink  whispered,  “Can't  suthin*  git  In  unbe- 
knownst to  ye?”  “ And  such  a fate,”  said  Lincoln,  a may  happen 
to  one  of  my  proclamations.” 

Khwaro  H.  Strobel,  LL.D.,  is  a modest  man  whom  few  know, 
and  who  is  liked  by  as  many  as  know  him.  He  is  one  of  those 
rare  Americana  who  would  la*  more  famous,  if  he  advertised  him- 
self, than  moat  of  those  who  proclaim  and  are  proclaimed.  He  ia 
the  real  King  of  Siam.  Strobel  was  graduated  at  Harvard  some 
thirty  year*  ago,  and  pronounced  on  the  stage  of  Saunders’ 
Theatre  a Latin  oration  which  William  Kvkhktt  said  was  the 
only  1-atin  oration  1m*  ever  heard  applauded.  He  studied  law, 
but  he  practised  diplomacy.  For  a number  of  years,  a greater 
number  than  used  to  lie  given  to  American  diplomat*,  he  wn* 
secretary  of  legation  at  Madrid,  and  lie  held  up  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Ct’RRY  and  Perry  Belmont,  who  were  minister*.  He  was 
nn  adept  in  the  Romance  languages,  in  civil  law,  and  in  the  art* 
of  diplomacy.  When  Cleveland  came  in.  Strobel,  whose 
Democracy  is  Charlestonian,  wanted  to  he  a minister  in  South 
America.  Hi*  Spanish  experiences  and  successes  should  have 
given  him  the  post  at  once.  Finally,  after  a turn  at  the  office 
of  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  he  was  sent  aa  minister  to 
Ecuador  and  promoted  to  Chile.  When  the  Republican*  re- 
entered they  did  not  want  Stroukl.  so  Chile  made  him  one  of  its 
arbitrators  with  Bolivia.  After  a while  Harvard  made  him  pro- 
fessor of  internal iminl  law.  The  King  of  Siam,  all  this  time,  had 
an  English  expert  to  advise  him  about  treaties,  general  diplomacy, 
and  domestic  affair*.  He  died,  nnd  the  King  asked  for  an  Amer- 
ican. RtbomeL  was  appointed,  nnd  lie  is  in  effect  king.  Among 
other  things,  he  lias  almlishrd  slavery.  I^ist  winter  he  started 
heme  for  a vacation,  hut  he  was  stung  by  a poisonous  insect  in 
Egypt,  nnd  has  since  l**en  at  death’*  door.  Harvard  gave  him  an 
LL.I).  last  summer.  Strobel  sitting  on  11k*  platform  in  an  iron 
waistcoat  to  receive  it.  The  oilier  day  lu*  started  hack  for  hi* 
thmne  only  partly  cured.  Although  *n  few  know  him  or  about 
him.  his  diplomatic  earner  has  linen  by  far  more  important  and 
more  brilliant  than  that  of  any  living  American:  hut  the  United 
State*  cannot  have  his  service*,  because  lie  Is  u iHmiocrat,  and  a 
conservative  Democrat  at  that. 
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MAGIC  IN'  POETRY 


Correspondence 


N*w  You*.  January  1,  l gnj. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harjtrr'x  HVrlly: 

Sib, — Mr.  Kipling,  in  an  address  last  year  which  attracted  wide 
spread  and  continued  attention,  said  tliat  theie  were  only  live 
[«*— agr-s  of  sheer  magic  in  1 i«l»  poetry,  and  that  four  of  them 

were  found  in  Keats.  But  he  did  not  quote  any  of  these  punfin. 
By  “magic.”  1 take  it  that  Mr.  Kipling  mean-  the  production  by 
the  poet,  in  a few  word*,  of  picture*  and  ini  pro-ion*  *o  awift, 
vivid,  powerful,  and  unforgettable  that  one.  no  matter  how  often 
he  may  read  it.  never  pauses  to  analyze  the  pa-age.  or  to  pick 
out  a meaning  lie  re  and  there,  this  being  in  fact  |**'tical  genius  in 
it-  highest  form. 

I should  like  to  quote  the  five  pa— age*  in  English  poetry  which 
*ecm  to  me  to  contain  the  most  of  «dterr  magic,  taking  the  word 
English  in  It*  widest  Men—.  l«evau-e  one  American  is  included  in 
the  liat.  I npeak  merely  a*  one  of  the  " million-footed,"  and  a*k 
you  what  you  think  of  the  quotations,  ranking  them  in  merit  in 
the  order  nnmed.  a*  follow* 

Prrhapn  the  Mclfsnnie  song  that  found  a patli 

Through  the  Had  heart  of  Kutli,  when,  -irk  for  home, 

She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn; 

The  *anie  that  oft  time*  hath 

Charm'd  magic  ea-enient*  owning  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faerv  laud*  forlorn. 

— hiu In'  ’‘Ode  to  « Sigh  litigate.” 

I *aw  pale  king*  and  princes  too. 

Pale  warrior*,  death-pale  were  they  all: 

They  cried:  la  Belle  Paine  San*  Mcrci 

Hath  thee  in  thrall. 

—A'rof*’  “ La  Belle  Dame  Bane  iterei" 

Tl»e  sun'*  rim  dips : the  star*  ru*h  out; 

At  one  stride  omdm  the  dark; 

With  far-licard  whisper  o'er  the  —a 

Off  shot  the  si-wt re  Iwrk. 

— Coleridge’*  ” Id  me  of  the  Indent  Mariner." 

On  ihwperate  sea-  long  wont  to  roam. 

Thy  hyacinth  hair,  thy  classic  face. 

Thy  Naiad  air-  have  brought  me  home 
To  the  glory  that  was  Greece. 

And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome. 

— I’oe's  “ To  Helen  .” 

Round  tlw*  cajH*  of  a *uddm  euine  the  sen. 

And  the  «un  hsaked  over  the  mountain**  rim. 

And  straight  was  a jmth  of  gold  for  him 
And  the  nerd  of  a world  of  men  for  me. 

— Itroirning’*  “ 1‘arhng  at  Morning.” 

It  may  l«e  note. I tluit  four  of  t Inin  contain  allu*ioii*  to  tlie  *ea, 
the  greatest  of  the  earth**  physical  manifestation*. 

I am,  sir, 

Jokkpu  A.  At.Tniiet.KB. 

[Our  recollection  I*  that  Mr.  Kipling'*  allusion  to  tin*  magic 
verse*  I*  in  the  story  called  “ Wirrh-**."  and  that  he  there  quoted 
the  two  la*t  lines  of  our  correspondent's  first  quotation  from 
Keats. — Kin-mu.  | 


A NOTH  KB  OPENING  Ff)K  COLONEL  ROOSEVKLT 

fttnulw  J /.  fpotl, 

To  the  Editor  of  Barger’s  Weekly: 

SlB. — We  from  far  away  waleli  the  progress  of  affair-  in  the 
State*  with  a g«**l  deal  of  interest:  hut.  naturally,  affairs  close 
at  Kami  lailk  larger  in  our  vision.  So,  while  we  rejoice  in  Presi- 
dent Hoosevclt  a*  a cliampion  of  iieare.  of  honesty,  and  of  activity, 
we  rejoice  more  in  tin*  fact  tluit  hi*  tenure  of  office  ha*  been  marked 
by  a more  vigorous  foreign  |sdlcy.  The  iM.vment  of  an  indemnity 
many  vmr*  overdue,  the  granting  of  privileges  to  American  institu 
tion*  in  Turkey  etpial  to  those  grained  to  other*,  und  the  raising 
of  the  States'  legation  to  the  dignity  and  jmwer  of  an  embassy, 
are  a welixsnc  change  from  the  carries*  mid  ignorant  noltcv  pursued 
heretofore,  which  for  many  year*  made  “ Ameriknli  ’’  a byword  in 
Turkey.  American  miMionarir*  utilised.  even  ox|K-lled.  and  Amer- 
ican property  destroyed  without,  an  effective  word  of  protest  from 
the  country  of  whicn  they  were  so  proud — this  was  a severe  test 
of  loyalty. 

But  it  i*  not  only  for  the  American  citizen*  in  Turkey,  but  also 
for  the  sake  of  this  terror-ridden  Und  that  we  welcome  President 
Roosevelt'*  activity  and  fearlessness.  hoping  tluit  of  the  many 
wave*  of  reform  which  hi*  energy  create*,  at  hast  a faint  one 
may  make  itself  felt  here. 

The  jealousy  with  which  tin*  Christian  jmwers  of  Knmpe  regard 
each  other  makes  it  difficult  for  any  one  of  them  to  interfere  iti  thi* 
seething  pot  of  misrule.  Even  if  Great  Britain  were  willing  to 
interfere  in  Turkey,  as  the  States  did  in  Cuba,  with  no  thought  of 
gain  or  aggrandizement,  but  only  for  the  sake  of  reform,  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  would  not  trust  her  riisintereatedne**.  but  would 
rather  oppose  her  with  a view  to  preserving  the  balance  of  power. 
In  addition  to  this  there  arc  many  point*  of  international  relation- 
ship and  etiquette  which  make  it  an  extremely  delicate  question 


for  Great  Britain  or  her  Ambassador  to  interfere  in  any  matter* 
hut  such  a-  directly  concern  British  interest*. 

The  t'nited  State*  find*  herself  freer  in  these  reaped*.  Her  in- 
terference in  Turkish  affair*  would  he  Usikeil  on  with  less  suspicion 
by  others.  Also,  a*  a younger  nation  and  as  one  whose  relation* 
with  Kuroiiemi  politic*  have  i**en  very  slight,  international  etiquette 
would  make  fewer  demand*.  And  she  could  always  count  on  the 
moral  and,  if  necessary,  practical  eiip|*irt  of  Groat  Britain  and  her 
sympathizer*  in  all  measures  that  would  tend  to  solve  the  Eastern 
problem,  ami  so  wipe  out  a Idot  on  the  page  of  Christian  history. 

May  we.  therefore,  eiiteitain  the  hope  that  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  oflk-e  a*  President,  Theodore  Itouaevelt  may  is-  sent  a* 
United  State*  Ambassador  to  Constantinople,  where  by  hi*  tact 
and  hi*  energy  In?  might  not  only  improve  the  statu*  of  American 
citizens  in  Turkey,  but  might  also  *cr\e  the  interest*  of  humanity  1 
I am,  sir. 

A REHIDKKT  OF  Tl'RKEY. 


STUDY  JAMES  WILSON 

ihm&ueLrnu.  Jantnty  s.  I0o7- 

To  the  Editor  of  Bar, nr  * Wtckty: 

.Sib. — I am  much  interested  to  see  by  your  issue  of  January  5, 
in  the  editorial  |»aragraph  tieginning  ” There  is  one  point  which  Mr. 
Hi *>t  neglected  to  mention,”  that  you  have  grasped  the  fad  that 
James  Wilson,  great  Nationalist  though  he  was.  stood  like  a rock  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention  against  Hamilton  and  all  who 
would  do  away  with  the  State  government*.  While  I feel  sure 
the  writer  of  that  editorial  has  made  a study  of  Wilson,  allow  me 
to  urge  a careful  study  of  his  teachings  by  you  and  vour  force  of 
writer*,  for  through  your  pugi--  you  wield  a tremendous  influence 
on  the  public,  and  we.  a*  a people,  are  drifting  very  rapidly  into 
a condition  which  will  necessitate  our  harking  hack  to  first  prin 
ciples  and  studying  them  ns  did  the  men  one  hundred  years  ago. 
You  will  find  that  .lann-*  \\  ilson  wu*  a truer  Democrat  than  Jeffcr- 
non.  and  a better  Federalist  than  Hamilton,  for  he  founded  his 
whole  theory  of  government  on  the  people  — absolutely  and  irre- 
vocably— and  was  both  an  ardent  State*  right  man  and  an  un- 
compromising Nationalist,  all  of  which  represents  not  incon- 
sistency. but  a brand  comprehensive  grasp  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciple* and  a deeper  and  broader  grasp  than  any  other  man  of 
Wil-sm's  day  posv-Hsed.  He  was  not  a*  scintillating  n*  Hamilton, 
but  In-  wa*  equally  as  brilliant  and  far  more  profound  — compared 
with  Wilson,  Hamilton  wa*  a pygmy  in  the  science  of  government; 
even  Hamilton's  great  report  of  February  23.  17WI,  on  t lie  constitu- 
tionality of  the  lull  for  (-*tahli*hing  a national  lunik,  wu*  lia*»-d 
on  Wilson's  luminous  argument  in  17K5  on  the  power  of  the  Con- 
gri-s*  to  im-orporate  the  Bank  of  North  America,  und  I doubt  not 
but  that  the  historian  of  the  future  will  find  evidence  among  the 
Hamilton  and  Wilson  manuscript*  to  prove  even  a closer  connection 
on  tin-  |mrt  of  Wilson  with  that  report.  I have  already'  found  a 
manuscript  copy  of  tliat  report  among  Wilson's  pupero.  " 

I am,  sir, 

Ia'cikx  11.  Aixxaxueb. 


NOT  “DISHONORABLY  DISCHARGED” 

Xwn,  Ohio,  J* wuory  jo,  lot'?- 

To  the  Editor  of  Bar  per1  n Weekly: 

Sib, — In  your  issue  of  Hahi’Lkh  Weekly  for  January  12.  the 
front  page  i*  occupied  by  a carbarn  representing  a w*gro  sergeant 
lodding  in  lii*  hand*  a pa[*r  on  which  i-  inscribed  <up*idc  down 
to  tlie  reader!  the  word*  " Di-cluirgvd  witlomt  honor  from  tlie 
Armies  of  tlie  United  States.”  So  far  so  good.  On  the  bottom  of 
Hie  page  in  large  characters  ap|tear*  the  legend,  “ Dishonorably 
Discharged.” 

For  year*  Hari'Eh’h  Weekly  has  Is-en  a journal  of  civilization, 
and  it*  words  have  been  tin*  conscience  of  a nation.  Never  in  all 
tluit  time  lia*  it  displayed  any  marked  unfairness.  But  you  are 
aware  that  these  soldier-  were  not  dishonorably  discharged,  and 
your  standard  of  education  forbids  your  magazine  to  plead  the 
crass  ignorant**  of  the  civilian  on  military  matter*.  Without  enter- 
ing into  tin*  merit*  of  the  case,  it  is  no  more  than  fair  for  your 
publication  to  retract  tlie  phrase  so  suggestive  of  either  grossest 
ignorance  or  petty  Idas,  that  Harper'*  Weekly  may  stand  clear 
Is-forc  the  people  a*  a fair  magazine.  I have  had  the  honor  to 
serve  my  country  over  a period  of  year*  a*  a soldier,  and  the  annv 
itself  would  not  reli*h  your  cartoon,  unless  it  lui*  eluiugisl  greatly 
situs-  my-  day-.  In  fair  exact  handling  of  thi*  ]s-riiliur  question 
will  you  find  |*-rlia]M  «yni|>afhy  with  your  views:  hut  it  is  late  in 
tin*  dav  of  life  for  IIarpkb'm  to  countenance  so  monstrous  an 
innuendo  against  our  Chief  Magistrate. 

I am,  sir, 

Walter  S.  MacAawek. 

Military  Instructor,  O.  S.  and  S.  t).  Home. 

[Our  correspondent  is  justified  in  calling  attention  to  the  legend 
under  the  carloon  in  the  Issue  of  January  12.  It  should  have  read, 
not  “ DislHinoruhly  Discharged,"  but  “ Discharged  without  Honor." 
The  mi-iuke  was  an  oversight,  ami  by  no  means  intended  as  a 
“monstrous  innuendo  against  our  t hief  Magistrate."  Tlie  army 
regulations  say.  “ A dishonorable  di  - barge  from  the  servhs-  i-  a 
complete  expulsion  from  tlie  army,  amt  cover*  all  mux  pi  red  enlist- 
ment*.” “ Discharge  w ithout  honor  **  i-  a milder  expression  of  dis- 
approbation. But  cither  of  these  form*  of  discharge  nets,  as  we 
understand  it,  a*  a bar  to  recnlistiucnt. — Kmtuu.J 
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THE  KID-GLOVED  GOLD-FIELDS 

A MINING  REGION  DE  LUXE,  WHERE  MILLIONAIRES  ABOUND 
AND  NEWSPAPERS  ARE  PRINTED  WITH  GOLD  INK 

By  BARTON  W.  CURRIE 


HE  tenderfoot  will  wk  in  \»in  the  thrill*  of  story  and 
drama  in  the  Nevada  desert. 

There  seem*  no  longer  any  border- land  of  civilization. 
The  realist  hunting  for  idea*'  and  color  muat  fare  far  and 
wide  from  even  the  jumping-off  place  in  the  new  gold 
country,  where  m-orvH  of  booming  and  I*  *im  e«*ninunltte*  have 
tnuHbriMjmed  forth  upon  the  sand-plats  and  hitherto*  untrodden 
alkali  within  the  past  lustrum. 

The  awakening  i*  rude.  Disillusions  crowd  upon  one  another'* 
heel*  from  the  moment  of  your  arrival.  As  far  as  tbe  railroad*  are 
concerned  you  have  reached  the  Ultima  Thule.  Southward  then*  i* 
a vast  unpeopled  waste — unpeopled  if  yon  p»it  out  of  the  reckoning 
the  widely  scattered  little  iharktmnn  where  the  gold  hunter*  are 
digging  with  a fine  frenzy  for  the  ore  Nature  locked  deep  in  sub- 
terranean dike*  of  rock  below  the  Aiinhakcd,  naked,  unwatered 
desert. 

The  imagination  draw*  vivid — home  lurid— picture*  while  you 
ride  a day  and  half  the  night  lieyond  the  benign  pale  of  growing 
thing*.  Then*  i*  inspiration  in  this  rugged  scenery  where  sage- 
brush must  struggle  desperately  to  exist  in  sparse  and  vagrant 
clump*,  where  tin1  elaynivernu*  (the  word  is  of  Western  raiup) 
lack  rahhit  and  gopher  can  find  no  sustenance,  and  where  no  insect 
breed*  in  the  |K>i Mined  dust. 

Therefore  it  is  abruptly  disconcerting  to  deacend  from  a 
weather-beaten  Pullman  (only  the’ very  derelict  of  has-been-palace 
car*  an-  ]x-raiittcd  to  roll  over  the  desert  1 into  the  dazzling  glare 
of  electric  lsmn*:  to  feel  tin-  air  vibrate  with  the  burr  and  mutter 
and  racket  of  motor*,  and  to  find  tin*  Mtation  thronged  with 
chaulTcnr*  in  leather  livery  and  hungry-eyed  cabmen.  This  aspect 
of  the  latter-day  world's  advance  i*  a keen  disappointment. 

Why  did  you  ever  read  lire!.  Harte  and  the  other  favorite*  who 
wrote  of  dismal  little  ntnijM  where  men  with  |ia»ts  toiled  wotfishly 
at  the  gold-digging? 

There  was  spies-  in  roughing  it  then.  Then-  was  romance,  there 
was  danger.  Enthusiasm  found  vent  in  shootings- Up.  The  whiskey 
would  burn  a hole  through  a horse-hide  hoot-  Treasure  was  ear- 
ned in  belts.  Men  slept  with  rifles  in  their  hands  and  shot 
prowling  Wolves  at  the  tent-flap.  A human  wolf  showed  his  troth 
only  once  and  then  bit  the  dust.  Revolver  hilts  and  gun  butts  were 
notched.  The  tenderfoot  danced  Ihe  artillery  quickstep.  If  tem- 
perate he  was  made  to  drink  fusel-oil  while  the  muzzle  of  a 
villainous  weapon  tickled  his  ear. 

Whee — whoop!  Those  were  the  day*. 

But  now!  Shade*  of  the  Forty-niner*!  In  the  modem  gold 
quest  you  must  have  a veritable  city  for  an  outfit : an  electrified, 
telephone- connected  town,  complete  from  bath-tub  to  touring-car — a 
portable  city  that  can  I*-  rushed  up  overnight.  And  you  must 
transport  your  city  hundred*  at  mile*  over  the  alkuli  desert  and 
set  it.  down  where  the  stunted  joe lma -tree  with  its  dcform<-d 
tentacles  has  sir**]  lonely  vigil  for  centuries.  Then  you  may  dig 
amid  congenial  and  resourceful  surroundings. 

Lament,  oh  tender  *1  ranger  from  the  highly  civilized  Eastern 
States!  Tl*  dava  of  the  storied  Bad  ls*n«ls  are  o'er. 

" Any  gun  fighter*  left?”  is  the  husky  query  of  the  literary 
miner.  ‘"Our  circulation  demands  something  short  and  full  of 
action." 

Yes.  indeed.  More  than  several  survive  both  here  in  Nevada 
and  in  California.  There  are  gun-fights,  too.  which  are  very 
short  and  full  of  action.  So  there  are  occasionally  on  Broadway, 
often  on  tin-  Bowen-,  and  now  and  then  in  domestic  Harlem. 
Nevada  lia*  no  monopoly.  But  there  an-  no  fussy  policemen,  and 
the,  camp  daily  makes  only  a paragraph  of  them,  tucked  away 
under  an  ad.  which  read*  something  like  thi*  (this  was  *n 
actual  advert (semen!  printed  in  the  Goldfield  Sun  last  September  ! : 

“ Wanted,  a piano-player.  Must  Is-  good  dish  washer.  Last  per- 
fomier  had  a mean  temper  and  quit  very  suddenly.  Apply — Cllad 
Hand  Saloon." 

There  is  a little  color  in  the  life  left,  but  its  nigged  mantle  of 
picturcsqucno-n  lta*  fallen  from  it. 

What  of  the  pioneer  of  thi*  hapless  country?  Surely,  you  con- 
jecture, Ik*  must  U-  picturesque  to  have  ventured  so  far  and  re- 
mained. Itedged  in  bv  mighty  silences.  Reveal  him! 

The  big  man  in  white  flannels,  (tea rl -colored  felt  hat,  glistening 
canvas  sltoea.  groomed  to  tin-  minute  in  every  detail,  chuckled  under 
his  flaxen  mustache. 

" There  blow*  a pioneer.”  laughed  thi*  modern  Nevadan.  He 
waved  a glove  at  a big  French  car  that  slid  noiselessly  by  over 
the  granite-hard  trail  that  served  for  the  main  thoroughfare  of 
the  ramp. 

’*  That  a pioneer!”  1 could  not  choke  down  my  disgust.  Alone  in 
the  cavemrHi*  depth*  of  the  tonneau  sat  a young  man  a*  prettily 
garmented  a*  a fashion-plate.  He  was  immaculate  and  quite  in 
good  taste,  except  for  the  plaid  of  his  llanncl*.  which  wa*  a trifle 
outspoken.  His  Panama  might  have  l*-en  late,  but  down  here  (you 
fall  into  the  habit  of  saying  “down  here”  in  spite  of  the  6000- 
fiKit  altitude!  it  seemed  distressingly  tie  ripueur. 

He  looked  utterly  bored.  You  could  *•*•  that  the  set  of  his 
features  was  studied.  He  considered  it  good  form. 


“ Sort  of  a dude  of  the  desert."  I groaned. 

“ Killed  a man  yesterday,”  announced  my  companion  shortly, 
by  way  of  supplying  a sensational  anticlimax.  I COOf—  I 
brightened  at  thi*.  P<M*ibly  here  wa*  an  Alkali  Ike  or  a Diamond 
field  .lack  in  a new  make-up.  Of  course  he  had  been  whisked 
away  in  hi*  tar  ju*t  a*  my  Interest  rose  up  on  it*  hind  leg*. 

“ Hot  the  drop  on  hi*  man,  eh?"  I ventured  with  affected  uneun- 

“ No,"  wa*  the  drawling  rejoinder.  ” Not  quite  that.  You 
see — at  ha*t  it  wa*  relied  out  to  me  in  this  shape,  though  I sup 
po*e  the  truth  wa*  tortured  a*  it  was  pa**ed  along— the  gun  went 
off  by  accident,  lie  carried  a conple  of  those  sawed-off  ,+4's.  aiioiit 
eight"  pound*  of  Mr.  Colt's  hest  blue  steel  product,  in  the  tool-kit 
of  hi*  machine.  In  rummaging  for  hi*  wrench  a trigger  became 
involved.  A cartridge  exploded  and  the  lull  hit  Wong  in  the  neck. 
Wong  wa*  the  club  rook  and.  unhappily,  he  was  standing  at  the 
kitchen  window.  Disgustingly  tnopjiortune.  as  he  was  truly  a 
Celestial  performer,  and  we  were  to  have  had  one  of  his  famous 
duck  dinners  that  evening.  However — " and  he  lazily  drew  forth 
a gold  cigarette-ease  studded  with  diamond*. 

" Pretty  tough  on  Wong,  too,"  I remarked  a*  I accepted  a mono- 
grammed  Turkish.  I felt  glum  indeed.  There  wa*  not  even  a va- 
grant straw  of  the  romantic  to  *natcli  at.  For  a people  so  com- 
pletely out  of  the  world  and  with  the  Nevada  law*  so  loose  and 
inert,  conditions  seemed  hopelessly  commonplace. 

It  was  difficult  at  first  to  get  a proper  focus  on  these  Nevada 
folk.  As  my  field  of  observation  cleared,  though,  I discovered  that 
there  were  singular  features  in  their  Uvea;  that  the  country  did 
furnish  occasional  thrills;  that  there  were  tragedies  and  *candal* 
that  would  drlight  the  heart  of  the  most  callous  city  editor. 

Libraries  of  “ copy”  have  been  written  around  wild  Wentrrn  gun- 
fighters  and  Had  Men  who  led  cltarnird  lives.  The  newspaper* 
have  brought  the  fiction  down  to  date  in  the  new  gold  field*,  hut 
the  stories  have  not  received  the  hru*h  of  true  color.  Surely  if 
new*|>a|>cr  fact,  ami  magazine  fiction  possess**!  even  remote  element* 
of  realism  these  pioneer*  of  the  desert  should  lx-  swaggering  about 
with  gun  on  hip,  bullying  and  browbeating  by  tbe  very  terror  of 
their  refutation*. 

And  they  an-  there — these  Rad  Men.  The  tenderfoot  meet*  them, 
ltut  the  stage  Isiwine**  is  eolorh-s*.  There  is  the  Glad  Hand  Saloon, 
with  it*  bullet-scarred  chair;  the  Palace;  the  Grotto:  the  Three 
Wheel*,  where  you  may  hear  the  reasc-h-s*  music  of  clinking  gold 
throughout  the  day  and  night  of  the  year's  full  span.  Only  the 
lmrlxr*  observe  the  Sahhath.  They  have  a union  and  are  small 
capitalist*.  They  shave  with  significant  gesture  and  your  tip 
must  he  handwotne.  You  ran  save  a small  fortune  by  growing 
a heard- 

To  return  to  the  Bad  Men.  The  inquisitive,  color  hunting  tender- 
foot will  not  find  them  behind  the  glittering  signs.  They  are 
member*  of  the  Mine  Owner*  Association.  They  rendezvous  in 
dull*,  where  they  chat  ahnnt  one- thousand- foot  levels,  blocked-out. 
ore,  high  grading.  Their  pussip  is  all  gulden,  hut  all  their  gold 
doe*  not  come  from  the  mines.  Tltey  own  the  gambling-hell*  and 
resort*  that  are  conversationally  tabooed  in  the  club*.  You  will 
find  them  lolling  in  great  leather  chairs  at  the  club,  and  you  will 
find  the  club  in  a dignified  three-story  stone  building — a light- 
gray  stone  worth  more  down  there  than  some  of  the  ore  dug  from 
the  mine*.  They  think  nothing  of  putting  930. ODD  in  a little 
structure  of  thi*  sort. 

You  may  not  know  these  Bad  Men  of  Nevada  bv  their  clothes. 
The  expensive  tailor*  of  I/m  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  have 
their  representative-*  in  every  camp.  You  will  find  more  well- 
dressed  men  there  than  in  any  communities  of  the  same  sire  in 
the  world.  Moreover  many  of  these  well-clad  adventurers  are 
college  bml. 

A particularly  well-groomed  young  man  I met  on  the  train,  and 
recognized  at  once  a*  a hero  of  tin-  Eastern  gridiron  of  a decade 
ago.  led  me  to  the  Montezuma  Club  immediately  I had  found 
lodging*  in  an  uncarpcted  room  with  paper  wall*,  lie  was  vastly 
enthusiastic  aliout  the  place  anil  the  people  and  the  mines.  He 
had  me  by  the  arm  and  swept  me  along  the  crowded  street  where 
group*  of  men  stood  gossiping  on  the  wooden  sidewalks.  Every 
few  step*  he  saluted  some  friend,  caught  him  by  the  arm  and 
introduced  me. 

'•This  is  Mr.  Jones,  owner  of  tbe  Red  Star,”  or,  “This  is  Mrs. 
Smith,  one  of  our  engineers.”  " I want  you  to  meet  Mr.  Brown, 
lie  located  the  Blind  Pussy.”  " There  Is  Mr.  Green,  agent  for 
Senator  Doe.”  **  Here  comes  Mr.  White,  who  represents  Senator 
Roe.” 

There  were  down*  of  these  thoroughly  city-looking  men  in  tin* 
club,  reading  pajs-r*.  nipping  cocktails,  and  diHcuasing  the  latest 
strike  of  ore  in  a neighboring  camp.  One  and  all  treated  the  tender- 
f«*it  with  deferential  courtesy  and  polished  hospitality. 

“ I haven't  seen  a gun  in  the  place.”  I sighed  " It  certainly 
look*  like  a kid-gloved  community  of  Bad  Men.  if  you  have  any 
such  left  in  what  1 supposed  was  a high-pressure  corner  of  the 
world." 

" My  dear  chap,”  spoke  up  a young  Englishman,  so  creased  and 
(Continued  on  page  IK.) 
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The  Lewandowaki  Model  for  the  Kosciusko  Statue,  selected  by  a Jury  of  Art  Experts,  which  President  Roosevelt  rejects 


The  President's  Preference — the  Model  for  the  Kosciusko  Memorial  submitted  by  a Sculptor  of  Lemberg,  Austria 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  AS  AN  ART  CRITIC 


A STATUS  IS  MEMORY  Or  THE  POLISH  FATIIIOT  KOSCIUSKO  IS  TO  HE  ERECTED  BY  THE  irSITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  IS  LAFAYETTE 
Sgt'AKE,  IS  FBOST  OT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE,  WASHINGTON,  ASD  A JURY  OK  ART  EXPERTS  HAD  DECIDED  THAT,  OE  VARIOUS  MODELS 
SUBMITTED  IS  COMPETITION,  THE  BEST  WAS  THAT  OP  MIL  ST.  IL  IXWANDOWHKI,  OK  VIENNA.  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  HAS  DIS- 
SENTED FROM  THE  VERDICT  or  THE  COMMITTEE.  SEVERELY  CR1TIC1HINU  MIL  LKWANDOWSKl’s  DESIGN,  AND  DECLARIN'!)  Ills  HIKJER- 
ENCE  FOR  ONE  SUBMITTED  BT  A HCTUTUIl  OK  LEMBEHC,  AUSTRIA,  WHO  NEOLRCTEI)  TO  REND  HIS  NAME.  THE  HOVER N M ENT  JURY 
OK  AWARD  WHICH  WILL  IIUT.  THE  FINAL  DETERMINATION  IN  TIIB  CONTEST  CONSISTS  OK  SECRETARY  TACT.  SENATOR  WET  MORE  or 
RHODE  ISLAND,  AND  REPRESENTATIVE  MtVLEAKY  OK  MINNESOTA 
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WHEN  THE 

MINISTRY  WAS 

ORDERED 

TO  THE 

FRONT 

AN  AMUSING  AND  UNPARALLELLED  INCIDENT  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY 
AND  THE  PART  A METHODIST  MINISTER  HAD  IN  THE  REPEAL  OF  A LAW 

By 

J.  R.  TAYLOR 

UK  possibility  that  thp  young  Frenchmen  preparing  for 
the  priesthood  may  he  *' called  to  the  colon* " i*  not  the 
least  interesting  feature  of  the  struggle  between  govern- 
ment and  church  now  going  on  in  France.  Americans  are 
apt  to  regard  such  a thing  as  unthinkable  in  this  coun- 
try. where  the  peaceful  mission  of  ministers  of  all  denominations 
is  known  and  respected.  They  will,  therefore,  be  incredulous  when 
told  that  the  very  tiling  has  happened  in  these  I'nitcd  States;' 
that  in  one  of  the  sovereign  commonwealths  of  the  American 
Cnion,  by  the  express  art  of  the  legislature,  priest,  preacher, 
seminarist,  men  of  every  holy  calling,  were  hidden  to  enroll  them- 
selves in  the  forces  which  that  State  was  sending  to  the  front. 
Ilow  this  happened,  and  how  the  forced  service  was  averted,  con- 
stitutes an  inti-rc«ling  story,  which  even  the  dark  disasters  of  the 
time  ennnot  roll  of  u certain  humorous  aspect. 

The  thing  was  done  and  undone  in  Mississippi.  The  last  years 
of  the  eivil  war  had  nmif,  and  with  them  the  realization  that  the 
demand  of  the  Confederacy  for  men  was  considerably  larger  than 
the  visible  supply.  In  fact,  men  were  getting  to  In-  something  of 
a rarity  away  from  the  camp*  in  certain  States.  They  were  nearly 
all  with  las-  and  the  other  Confederate  commanders,  who  were 
leading  a hope  growing  more  and  more  forlorn.  The  pro|w>*al  to 
enlist  negro  regiment*  hail  la-en  discussed,  hut  it*  wisdom  a*  a 
policy  had  been  generally  denied.  It  i*  true  there  were  many 
of  them  along  with  the  armies  at  that  time,  Imt  they  were  there 
in  the  ca|mcity  of  servant*,  rendering  the  personal  services  to 
which  so  many  of  the  ragged  troops  had  liren  accustomed  at 
home.  Still,  men  had  to  Is-  got  somewhere.  Not  only  the  '•seed- 
corn  of  the  Confederacy  “ must  la*  ground  if  the  South,  broken  in 
two  by  the  capture  of  Virk«hiirg  and  the  occupation  of  Memphis, 
was  to  continue  to  ninke  head  against  the  superior  and  encouraged 
forces  of  the  North,  hut  all  stray  larger  and  elder  grains  must 
also  hi-  utilized.  Conscription,  u conscription  which  would  rake 
the  section  from  one  end  to  the  other,  was  evidently  the  only 
recourse,  A bounty  was  naturally  out  of  the  question.  The  de- 
preciation of  the  Confederate  currency,  which  made  a pair  of 
I mots  cost  several  Hundred  dollar*,  shut  off  all  hojw-  in  that  direc- 
tion. Neither  the  Confederate  nor  StatF  government*  hnd  any- 
thing of  material  value  to  offer.  Crider  these  rireiim-tam-t-s. 
Mississippi,  acting  through  its  l<cgi»laturr,  turned  itself  to  the 
task  of  helping  to  fill  tlu-  thinning  ranks  of  the  Southern  armies. 

For  sonic  time  the  I .legislature  had  not  been  pcnnitti-d  to  enjoy 
the  quirt  eondiieive  to  high  meditation  or  brilliant  and  sound 


Calhoun  Institute,  where  the  Mississippi  Legislature  met.  The 
only  extant  Picture  of  the  Budding 


legislation.  It  had  sat  in  Jackson  until  November,  lfWW.  hut  at 
that  date  a certain  General  Shi-rmnn  made  tilings  *n  tinennifort- 
abb-  around  the  Stales  capital  that  it  dis-idi-d  to  move  to  Co- 
liiinhii*.  a city  at  n considerable  distance  from  the  regular  •cat 
of  government.  There  Governor  Clarke,  the  **  War  Coventor."  as 
he  was  railed,  was  inaugurated,  flilt  Columbus  H*sm  wind  to 


plcasi-  the  legislators,  probably  because  of  unsettled  conditions. 
So  il  left  thut  place,  an*l  in  February.  IH04.  met  at  Mai-on.  a town 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  on  the  Mobile  und  Ohio  Itailroad. 
At  Columbus  il  had  used  the  court-houm-  and  the  Christian  Church 
us  Capitol  buildings.  At  Macon  it  was  decided,  after  some  delib- 
eration. to  occupy  a female  school.  So  it  met  in  the  old  “ Cal- 


Mlaaltzippi't  old  State  Capitol  at  Jackson  from  which  the 
Legislature  moved  temporarily 

houn  Institute  ” for  young  ladies,  and  proceeded  to  solve  the  mo- 
mentous problem  of  how  to  procure  wddlcr*  for  the  cause. 

The  solution,  as  intimated,  was  very  simple.  It  consisted  in 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  passage  of  a law  which  would  call 
nearly  everybody  to  the  colors  except  the  infant*  in  the  cradles 
and  the  women  and  young  girls  at  the  spinning-wheel*.  Seldom, 
according  to  those  who  have  the  knowledge  that  permit*  of  a 
iusl  comparison,  ha*  so  nll-crnbrnring  a piece  of  legislation  of  that 
character  gone  through  a law-making  body  in  time  of  war.  The 
age  limit  was  raised  to  a point  unknown  liefore.  Kvrry  man.  no 
matter  what  hi*  occupation,  was  hidden  to  join  the  army  and 
impliedly  threatened  with  l*-ing  bunted  down  and  conscripted  in 
true  military  fashion  if  he  failed  to  oltrv  the  summons.  No  excep- 
tion* seem  to  have  been  made  except  for  absolute  physical  disa- 
bility. Kxemption  on  professional  ground*  there  was  none.  The 
merchant,  the  farmer,  the  lawyer,  and.  last  of  all.  the  Catholic 
priest  and  the  Protestant  minister  were  all  included  within  the 
terms  of  the  art.  War  showed  itself  in  all  it*  exart ingnes*.  and 
the  State  wa*  preparing  to  pay  the  full  price.  She  had  given 
much:  she  was  taking  steps  to  give  nil,  to  throw  the  remnant*  of 
her  male  population  into  the  breach. 

Hut  before  the  measure  went  to  the  Governor  for  his  signature, 
while  it  was  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  enrolling  elprks  of  the  Senate, 
who  were  preparing  to  copy  it  in  a bold,  round  hand,  an  extraor- 
dinary thing  happened.  One  morning  the  representatives  hnd  con- 
vened  in  a large  chamber  formerly  used  for  n recitation- room,  but 
now  appropriated  to  more  august  us*-*.  The  speaker  had  rapfted 
for  order,  and  order  had  come.  Glancing  a curious  eye  over  the 
assembly,  he  observed  a solemn -looking  gentb-lnan  in  black  in 
the  rear  of  tlu-  hall.  It  was  Mr.  Harmon,  a Methodic!  minister, 
lie  wa*  tall,  he  was  saturnine,  and  there  was  an  air  of  suppressed 
indignation  about  him  that  gave  warning  to  those  near  that  he 
was  lalsiring  under  u strong  necessity  for  *|ieceh.  Itcing  some  dis- 
tance away,  the  speaker  did  not  note  the  latter  circumstance. 
He  merely  saw  u minister  whom  he  knew  by  sight  and  reputation. 
No  he  assumed  a |Mdite  |ui rl iamentarv  smile,  observed  that  he  saw 
the  House  of  Itepresentatives  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  a 
minister,  and  llien  asked  him  if  lie  would  not  obligingly  open  flic 
pnN<c<-ding*  with  prayer.  I!ev.  Mr.  Harmon  complied.  He  stood 
up  in  his  place,  with  a glitter  in  the  eye  that  one  does  not  usually 
have  when  uttering  an  invocation,  and  ls-gan.  It  was  a praver 
that  every  one  remembered  who  heard,  and  that  has  I wen  pre- 
ff'onlimtrtl  on  page  l.itKi 
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SKK  the  Diplonint ir  Corps 
At  the  Pr.-idcntixl  dour. 

How  rv*plrndcntlr  they're  drv»t 
lii  llwtrir  Go  to  ruivtin'  In-i1’ 

Huron  l(n*cn  lend#  the  wav 
III  n tennin  bla/cr  jp»y. 

And  a racket  in  hi*  right— 

I*  he  not  a plra-ant  * 

•In— era  ml'-  til*  next  to  pa— — 

Ui  iir  old  .111**  of  Demi -Tn— «*  - 
With  a -ph-ndid  foot  hull  »uit. 

Very  rhir  and  very  rule: 

I vat her  iruard  upon  Ida  m*"*; 

Slat*  to  cover  up  hi*  hose; 
I'hest-prolerior  on  each  -ldn: 

■Xml  u lull  of  porker's  akin 
t ndemeuth  hi*  dexter  ami  - 
He'*  a picture  full  of  elumn. 

Next  to  .luaa  Mime*  -lininue  llrifi- 
linunv'H  looking  mighty  nice!  — 
IliiM-liall  can  upon  Id*  head. 

And  a woollen  -iveuter  ml: 

Harvard  II  ju«l  o'er  Id*  v«-*t 
I lea  villi'  on  Id*  manly  rbe*t ; 
Inanity;  on  a «tandnrd  ln»t  — 
lie'*  pirw  oio  inijjhty  lint  I ! 
lie i h|i hi'  will  <mile  on  him 
And  lie'll  rail  him  " Sunny  .fim“! 
Next  vie  see  the  happy  niiin 
Credited  from  Teheran. 

Shod  with  -hininj*  hockey  skate*, 
Sliding  th nm («li  tin-  «a«ri-d  irate*. 

In  hi*  train,  la-hid  -liin  to  «hin. 
TokiS  and  far  Pekin 
March  along  » it  It  -ndlinir  fitee, 
Heady  for  the  three-legged  race 
Thai  a!  any  time  may  lie 
Part  of  the  formality 
Tlmt  prevail*  when  Ihcoilorr 
Greet*  the  Diplomatic  t i.rp*. 

So  they  come  loan  hilly  Salt. 
Navaiiajrnr.  -tinny  It. 

Norway.  Sweden.  Turk  and  Dane. 

\ ••lienieln  t Idle.  S|*liii. 

AH  in  iiHiturue  (or  lU-  Ur 


Fumed  Potomac  Gymkhana 
Ml  save  one!  O where  i*  he? 
l.'eprr-enting  Majesty — 
strange  for  Him  whom  none  ean  i 
ltepre*ent«il  l»y  a "Speck")  — 
Where.  O where  i*  Speck  today, 
PrrHisHfMt  of  the  yntlayf 
ran  It  In-  that  he  i*  gone? 
Teimi*.  golfing  champion: 

Mn*ter  of  the  Turkey  •"hunt : 
Single  -ticker  of  repute: 

Itn\.  r I void  and  Prince  of  all 
Kind*  of  modern  game*  of  lull' 
Speck  the  sprinter,  full  of  ihisli 
•l  ii  Alai  it  Imi!i|  and  lira*li ! 

Only  man  in  nil  the  t'nrp* 

Wlo.  ran  -tick  to  Theodore. 
Follow  him  thro*  thick  and  thin. 
Mid  tin*  roar  and  mid  the  din 
of  the  policy  of  *|»ort 
At  mir  Democratic  Court— 
Taking  fence*,  jumping  rail-. 
Polling  lion*.  -niping  -nail- : 
Hiding  amnoth  and  riding  mugli 
'ailing  for  the  sternest  -lull 

Hu*  our  S|Mvk.  -o  pi and  ynv 

like  Sir  Mortv  -uil.-d  away* 
Nav?  t»  nay* 

For  the  irate*  are  o|«-iie,|  now. 

In  they  walk  and  low  they  U.w . 
laHikinir  cugrrlj  the  while 
For  that  iin-i  d.*dight.d  -mile. 
Full  of  Ivory  and  guile. 

Which  I'm  *11  iv  will  prove  In  !-• 
Stinn  a j**t  in  hUlnrr. 

Tien  it  i-  lluit  Sp..k  i-  «eeii, 
sill  ini*  with  uutroiildid  mien 
Gallunl  Split.,  V n 1 1 hi —a<  lor 
Of  the  fnighty  Son  of  Thor 
I ’In  vino  ru.iihh-  on  the  Ih-T 
Willi  our  only  The<«loiv' 
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THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  BUILDING  WHICH  NEW  YORK  WILL 
EVENTUALLY  POSSESS 

NUMN  WAY.  WHEN  TIIK  MUNICIPAL  ACTUORITIEM  CtAKE  NTUTI'HIHa  HK»  TAPE  ACROKH  THE  PATH  OP  ITS  NHNIKEKM,  NEW  YONK  WILL 
HAVE  A rniLlr  LIBRARY  IIITI.DINO  willril  WILL  HE  Ml  HPASMED  IN  MIZE  ONLY  WY  THE  CONC.KENMION  AL  MIIHARY  IN  WAMIIIMITON.  TIIK 
COMPLETED  NEW  YORK  Pl'HUC  LI  ORA  II Y WILL  COM  IIINK  TIIK  AATOK,  LENOX.  AND  TII.WEN  FOUNDATIONS.  TIIK  IHTUMNO,  WHICH  WILL 
OCCUPY  THE  LOT  < 500  EE  ITT  M4jl  ARE  j ERONT1NO  ON  FI  IT  1 1 AVENCE  BETWEEN  IOTII  AND  4'_’H  MTKEETM,  WILL  MKA*I  HE  470  FEET  IN 
DKEAWTH  ANU  300  IN  DEITII.  IT  WILL  HE  BCIIT  OF  WHITE  MAIRI.E.  WILL  AllNIM MODATK  THREE  AND  ONE  HALT  MILLION  VOLUMES, 
AND  WILL  COMT  IN  THE  NKDIIIHORHOOD  OF  $10,000,000.  If  WAS  III*. I N IV  WOO 
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MAKING  A BUSINESS  PAY 

By  HENRY  HARRISON  LEWIS 


THERK  is  in  iiroecw  of  ilmlopnrat  to-day,  in  connection 
with  American  methods  of  doing  bushu***,  a new  and  moat 
important  factor  which  U generally  termed  “ systematic 
Inisine**  economy.”  Briefly  it*  at  tribute*  aw  to  show  how 
to  make  a business  pay  when  it  did  not  tav  before.  pay 
better  when  it  did  |iay  before : to  show  how  to  find  leak*  in  bud- 
iicks  and  how  to  stop  Ihctn,  and  how  to  make  the  bent  method  of 
doing  any  burini ’■«  fit  that  business. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  past  three  year*  fully  twenty* 
seven  per  cent,  of  our  important  commercial  enterprises  have  aj»- 
|dii-d  the  new  factor  to  their  plant*  and  have  achieved  satisfac- 
tory results,  it  also  has  l**«*»i  proved  that  it  i->  possible  to  reduce 
operating  and  manufactnring  expenses  fully  forty  per  cent,  in 
many  case*,  and  practically  an  average  of  twenty-five  per  cent, 
in  all  ca-*e»,  where  professional  systematisation  has  U-en  utilised 
in  the  reorganisation  of  a plant. 

A new  profession  known  a*  busines*  engineering  has  taken  ita 
place  in  tiie  rank*  of  our  scientific  commercial  industries,  ami  it 
is  now  possible  to  have  a business  suffering  from  dry  rot  or  other 
serious  diseases  treated  bv  an  expert  mueh  as  a doctor  of  medicine 
would  treat  his  human  patient.  The  work  of  these  “ business 
doctors"  is  extremely  interesting,  and  although  their  fees  are 
large  t lie  results  invariably  achieved  are  more  than  sat isfactory. 

In  systematising  a manufacturing  plant,  a commercial  business, 
or  any  one  of  tlie  numerous  branches  of  industry  or  commerce, 
it  is  necessary  to  utilize  both  mechanical  appliance*  ami  brains. 
The  most  vital  factor  Is  not  the  system  used,  but  the  men  who 
carry  out  the  *y*tmi. 

Sir  William  Van  Home,  the  man  who  built  the  Canadian 
I’ncific  Railway  when  other*  failed,  and  who  is  an  active  director 
in  a -wore  of  imponant  enterprises,  said  one  day: 

“ Start  right.  I login  at  the  top  uml  work  down  if  you  desire  to 
systematize  your  business.  If  your  executive  head  is  incompetent 
it  will  do  you  very  little  go* id  to  have  a ca|»ahle  office-buy . A two- 
inch  leak  in  a ten- thousand-gallon  tank  is  more  ilangeroua  than 
the  whole  bottom  knocked  out  of  a water-noil.  Before  you  equip 
your  railway  system  with  block  signal*  Is-  sure  you  have  men 
i-apaldc  of  working  them,  It  isn't  the  throttle  in  the  engine  cab 
that  runs  the  train,  it's  the  man  behind  the  throttle.” 

The  executive  head  and  hi*  immediate  siibonli nates  might  be 
railed  the  higher  personnel  in  business  concern*.  As  directors 
of  men  and  leaders  in  the  work  they  must  have  a thorough  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  and  lie  specialist*  in  organization  and 
execution.  It  is  for  them  to  see  that  tin*  system  a*  applied  to 
l»u*ine«*  is  carried  out  in  all  its  bfroul  detail*. 

Further  down  the  scale  we  come  to  the  rank  and  file,  the  great 
mass  of  employees  who  an*  the  private  soldier*  of  industry.  To 
the  capitalist  who  invests  his  money  in  businew*  enterprises,  and 
to  tin-  employer  of  skilled  and  un-killed  lal*>r.  no  matter  what 
the  volume  of  his  trade,  the  question  of  hiring  men  is  of  great  im- 
portance, 

In  contradistinction  with  the  old  slipshod  method*  we  have 
to-day.  dirertly  evolved  through  the  newer  system  of  business 
economy,  a new  type  of  lalwir  expert  whose  duty  is  to  aoek  out, 
pus*  upon,  and  engage  the  standing  army  of  trade. 

He  i*  a thoroughly  trained  man  whose  duties  are  manifold. 
He  employ*  all  labor  All  appllcunt*  for  positions  are  referred 
to  him.  He  is  the  final  judge  of  their  length  of  employment  and 
of  their  value.  Not  onlv  d‘*-s  In-  form  the  connecting-link  be 
tween  employer  and  employee  a*  regards  the  hiring  of  labor,  he 
also  acts  as  the  go-between  in  iui|s»rtant  questions  affecting  the 
welfare  of  both.  It  i*  hi*  duty  to  k«-ep  careful  watch  upon  the 
men.  and  if  there  should  happen  to  Is*  u trace  of  discontent,  the 
tabor  expert,  through  hi*  sccret-*erviec  system,  learns  tin*  facts, 
and  either  cause*  the  dismissal  of  the  agitator*  or  recommend* 
nteded  reforms  to  the  employer. 

In  large  establishments  requiring  tlie  service*  of  a great  many 
men  of  various  trade*,  the  labor  expert  maintain*  n regular  em- 
ployment bureau.  He  works  upon  a system  apparently  as  methodic- 
al and  unerring  a*  clockwork.  In  thia  age  of  specialists  when 
one  expert  mechanic  is  worth  a dozen  commonplace  workmen, 
and  when  manufacturer*  and  bitsinnu  men  in  general  are  k«*-n 
to  find  and  keep  desirable  specialist*,  the  labor  expert  of  tbi* 
modern  aelvool  must  lw  constantly  on  the  alert  to  discover  the  best, 
and.  once  found,  to  prevent  any  other  firm  from  winning  such 
men  away.  In  hi*  work  the  labor  expert  must  practise  economy 
in  the  matter  of  wage*.  It  is  mom*  to  ids  credit  to  secure  for  hi* 
employer  good  men  at  average  wage*  than  through  the  paying  of 
Itomtse*.  To  ilo  this  he  must  make  miv  s|ieeia1lv  desirable  man 
satisfied  with  his  work  as  well  a*  with  his  pay. 

The  great  manufacturing  plants  and  the  more  important  cor- 
porn t ions  pspiire  in  their  employ  men  of  almost  every  trade  and 
profession.  If  can  Is*  understood,  therefore,  that  tin*  system  crea- 
ting the  labor  expert  also  created  a system  for  the  proper  con- 
duct of  the  Inlsir  expert’s  work.  \ eoticrefe  example  will  Is-  of 
interext  not  only  to  those  connected  with  the  largest  eonerrna,  but 
also  to  the  eic  rebuilt  or  matin  fact  urer  of  i-otU|utrativcly  minor 
importance.  T1»e  lal*«r  bureau  connected  with  a well-known  manu- 
facturing organization  maintains  with  absolute  success  the  fol- 
lowing system  of  engaging  its  employees: 


In  the  first  place,  all  record*  are  kept  in  the  form  of  a card 
index  system.  In  the  office  in  question  there  ant  twenty  card 
cabinets,  one  for  each  division  of  service,  such  as  carpenters, 
moulder*,  finishers,  foremen,  clerks,  salesmen,  etc.  The  card*  are 
of  different  odors  to  indicate  the  proficiency  of  the  man.  For 
instance,  if  the  workman  is  a carpenter  hy  trade  his  record  is 
kept  upon  a white  card  in  the  carpenter's  cabinet.  If  l»e  under- 
ntamla  [Minting  his  name  and  address  and  the  fact*  in  the  case 
are  also  entered  upon  a buff  card  and  filed  away  in  the  painters' 
cabinet. 

Tin*  cards  u*ed  are  of  flic  medium  size,  and  each  contains  such 
printed  heads  as  occupation,  name,  address,  age.  married  or  single, 
education,  nationality,  union  or  otherwise,  arid  remark*.  Under 
the  latter  head  I*  given  a*  fully  a*  possible  the  history  of  the  man, 
with  special  emphasis  to  his  anility  a*  a workman  arid  his  loyalty 
to  his  employers.  The  record*  are  kept  up  to  dab-  through  ii 
system  of  correspondence,  both  with  tin*  man  interested  and  with 
those  who  know  him.  New  men  are  constantly  being  discovered 
through  the  medium  of  carefully  worded  advert isements  placed  in 
magazines  and  in  the  daily  newspaper  “ want  “ columns.  For 
instance,  the  labor  expert  of  the  manufacturing  tru«t  in  question 
utilize*  a regular  system  of  advertising,  using  the  principal  news- 
papers of  the  country. 

The  advertiannenta  are  worded  something  a*  follows: 

" Mot  i, mats. — Wanted,  esanpetmt  men  accustomed  to  pat- 
tern work.  Union  scale  paid.  Address  by  mail  only.  Depart- 
ment D,  Box  £146,  tiem-ral  Post-office.” 

On  receipt  of  a reply  a printed  form  i*  «rnt  to  the  applicant 
embodying  alsmt  all  the  information  desired  by  the  labor  expert. 
When  the  form  is  filled  out  and  returned,  the  applicant  i*  not i fled 
that  lie  ha.*  lss*n  registered,  nnd  that  it  will  Is*  to  his  interest  to 
keep  “Department  D”  informed  a*  to  hi*  whereabouts.  This 
system  of  advertising  and  indexing  is  sufficient  to  keep,  at  the  call 
of  the  manufacturing  trust,  an  army  of  men  available  praetirally 
at  a moment's  notice.  It  is  apparent  that  almost  any  employer 
ean  utilize  a similar  system  to  advantage.  It  i*  merely  a ques- 
tion of  a greater  or  lesser  amount  of  advertising,  and  one  labor 
e\-|iert  or  a board  of  experts. 

Sim**  the  evolution  of  the  salaried  labor  expert  from  the  old 
plan  of  hiring  men  through  the  foreman  of  each  department  there 
ha*  developed  an  even  more  systematic  form  of  securing  employees. 
This  is  the  labor  expert  board.  While  this  hoard,  generally  com- 
posed  of  from  three  to  five  member*  who  have  graduated  from 
the  bench  or  office  force,  doe*  not  deal  with  the  working  men  so 
directly  a*  the  individual  labor  expert,  it  exercise*  a similar  hut 
a wider  influence  in  the  employment  of  lnl*>r  and  in  the  protection 
of  employer*  against  the  loss  of  desirable  men;  and  it  finds  its 
peculiar  duty  In  the  prevention  of  strikes  and  annoying  labor  dis- 
turbances. An  Instance  showing  the  advantage  of  the  Ismrd  is 
found  in  the  rase  of  a large  American  shipbuilding  company. 
Under  the  old  regime  the  hiring  of  men  wa*  left  to  the  heads  of 
departments  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  superintendent. 
This  system,  or  rather  lack  of  system,  resulted  in  discontent 
among  l lie  men,  a nntiecahlc  lark  of  efficiency  among  the  work- 
men. and  n high  eo«t  of  prodm-tinn.  To-day  the  employees  of  this 
company  an-  engaged  to  a man  through  a regularly  organized 
hoard  of  thm*  lalior  experts,  which  liio  direct  charge  of  tlie  hiring 
of  the  working  forces,  and  tin*  retention  and  personal  satisfaction 
of  the  rank  and  file. 

In  the  use  of  *v*tcm  as  directly  applied  to  the  [Mpraonncl.  work 
ing  by  method  doe*  not  tml  with  the  hiring  of  the  man.  Once 
ndded  to  the  pay  roll  through  the  effort*  of  the  lalx>r  expert  or 
hoard  of  expert*,  it  is  necessary  tliat  In*  should  prove  worthy  of 
his  hire.  It  system  ha*  any  value  at  all  it  should  return  to  the 
user  interest  fourfold  on  his  investment  of  energy  and  capital. 
The  head  of  a large  manufactory  of  agricultural  machinery, 
replving  to  n question  asked  by  a trade  publication,  said  rr 
ocntly: 

“We  have  a detailed  system  of  handling  our  employees.  First, 
we  use  rare  in  tin?  selection  of  men.  And  this  means  more  than  the 
mere  statement  implies.  We  look  up  every  man  carefully,  burn 
hi*  experience  and  ability,  and  then  try  him  out.  There  is  no 
greater  source  of  low*  than  working  with  |M*>r  human  tools.  Sec 
nnd.  we  put  the  matter  of  wage  incentive  up  to  the  individual 
workman,  by  paying  by  the  piece.  Kverv  man  i*  working  for 
money:  the  first  necessity  is  to  satisfy  him  cut  thi*  point — to 
show  him  full  returns  for  increased  effort  or  efficiency. 

" When*  thi*  system  I*  Impraellrable.  we  pay  a day  wage  nnd 
hold  out  tin*  incentive  of  an  increase,  dependent  on  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  work  1m*  turn*  out.  Under  either  *v*tem  we  hold 
out  the  incentive  of  promotion  n*  a spur  to  hariler  and  better 
work.  And  we  do  this  often  and  openly.  If  used  rightly  and  to 
Sts  limit,  it  is  the  strongest  goad  the  superintendent  bn*. 

” Wc  maintain  an  exact  system  of  r<-j*>rt*.  showing  the  output 
of  each  man.  department,  and  factory  for  every  hour.  In  handling 
this  problem,  no  factor  is  of  greater  importance  than  nrrurite 
knowledge.  We  have  a rigid  system  of  inspection  of  all  work: 
this  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  conditions,  slum's  us— a*  any  stub 
(Continued  oi»  page  1\t.) 
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A STORY  OF  A BAY  OF  FUNDY  BOY 

By  LESLIE  COVERT 

DRAWINGS  I)Y  K.  V.  NADHKKNY 


FROM  I lie  time  he  lsgan  to  po  to  hcImmI  lie  «u  called  (Tulls- 
eg g by  everybody  but  his  mother  ami  the  schoolmaster.  It 
mia  because’  of  Ilia  anecklrd  olotlies  and  freckled  round  ilark 
face.  lie  HUN  live  then,  ami  real  lew  as  a imutipiilo.  Hoar 
he  hated  the  wooden-legged  schoolman  ter,  the  gins,  ami  the 
high  benches. 

Kven  the  tip*  of  liia  toes  would  not  touch  the  edge  of  the 
tempting  knot-hole  directly  under  his  own  seat.  Hr  thought  it 
might  lit  Ids  left  great  toe,’ and  wriggled  like  a .omcnd  in  a frying- 
am,  while  lie  held  by  the  desk  in  front  to  give  more  length  to  his 
imb. 

The  I toy  who  xlinred  his  bench  wan  under  the  desk,  watching  the 
M|iiirining  tuea,  ami  eliuckling  U'cau-e  he  ilid  not  believe  the  new 
hny'a  legs  were  as  long  as  his.  It  was  most  exciting,  but  they  had 
forgotten  sums  and  the  schoolmaster.  The  old  man.  noticing  the 
suspicious  silence  of  the  school,  turned  suddenly  from  his  maps 
on  the  blackboard  at  I be  hack  of  the  room,  and  missed  Chick 
Ingall  s head  from  alsive  the  rows  of  seats.  He  spoke  to  him, 
but  got  no  answer.  In  spite  of  bis  wooden  leg  be  hobbled  from 
the  rear  unheard  and  commenced  to  tliwaek  the  bent  liack  with  his 
crutch.  The  boy  started  up  with  such  force  that  his  shoulder 
and  I lead  striking  the  desk  sent  it — books,  ink-bottle,  and  (JulUegg 
— somersa idling  to  tlie  lloer. 

After  classes  wer*1  oxer  for  the  day,  the  new  boy  waited  for  hia 
seatinale  on  the  comer 
of  old  St.  Paul's  com- 
mon, and,  with  the 
voice  of  a herald  of 
gissl  news,  called  to 
him,  **  I gut  it  in  jest 
afore  von  spilled  u*!" 

To  which  Chick,  run- 
ning at  the  front  of 
eighteen  or  twenty 
girls  and  boys,  yelled 
derisively:  '*  (Jut  it  in. 
did  vu’l  Hit  1 gut 
sum  pin’  in  for  you! 

I’m  a-goin’  t'  lick 
yu't"  and  before 
Cullscgg  could  decide 
to  run.  the  scream- 
ing horde  closed 
round  him. 

tlullsegg  had  not 
had  time  to  become 
popular,  so  the  shout- 
ing was  all  for  Chick, 
whoso  adoring  little 
cousin  .losie  capered 
about  the  inner  ring 
shrieking.  '*  Thick  ’ll 
give  y«  a good  fair 
chance — a blame  good 
chance."  while  the 
boys  from  all  sides 
screamed : “ Give  it  to 
him.  Chick,  me  liny. 

Ain’t  he  some  like  a 
gull's  egg.  now?  Hit 
Chick,  le’s  »e«  yu’ 
smash  Tm  inter  apeck- 
led  shells!  Wallop 
him.  Chick!"  And 
Chick  did  wallop  him. 

That  phase  of  life 
was  new  to  Cullscgg. 

When  he  reached  home 
his  mother  had  re- 
turned from  a hard 
day's  work  at  tlie 
shore,  and  was  strip- 
ping  dried  codfish  for 
sup|M-r. 

“ You’ve  ben  a-fi,  v 
in’.”  she  exclaim  • 
looking  at  Iier  non 
with  a warm  ■ *••!  ac- 
cusing eye.  “an  gui 
beat.  an'  I'm  a-gnii 
tell  your  grand 
father!” 

Such  a climax  was 
too  much  for  the  boy. 

Hia  mother  had 
turned  against  him  I 


Ills  little  being  was  flooded  with  the  awful  isolation  of 

life.  This  must  lie  the  schooling  his  mother  had  talked 

»o  much  a hnut  lie  grew  white  alsuit  his  mouth  ntid  nostrils,  and 
Ids  hands  clenched.  " 1 wish  I wu*  dead.  I do!  You’re  a goin’  to 
tell  on  me.  Is*  vu'T  Kver'huddy  in  this  whole  world  don't  like  me — 
rvrr’buddy.”  Ili«  face  grew  rod  and  puffy  as  his  passion  changed 
to  one  of  self-pity,  ami  he  burst  into  soba:  “ I wouldn’t  tell  on  you 

to  hcv  you  licked,  an'  I ain’t  a -goin'  t'  care  if  yu'  don*  like  me. 

I sh’uld  think  you'd  love  y'  own  drowmlcd  man's  lit  tle  boi-cc  — 
what's  named — after  him,  Ac — ’’  Hut  the  woman  smothered  the 
Iasi  of  the  soMdng  wail  against  her  breast. 

By-and-by,  when  he  believed  tluit  the  world  was  his  mother  ami 
she  loved  him.  he  ate  a round  of  bread  with  a strip  of  "tlraml 
Marian  cheese,”  and  was  still  hungry,  so  his  mother  gave  him  a 
broken  bit  of  Sunday's  gingerbread.  Then  he  cuddled  down  con- 
tentedly against  her  loving  heart  and  dreamed  of  how  he  would 
always  he  a little  boy,  so  lie  could  sit  on  bis  mother's  lap.  and 
how  he  would  learn  to  tight  that  Chick  hoy,  and  how-  he  would 
scare  those  screeching  girls,  and  how — and  how— until  he  fell 
asleep,  while  his  mother  risked  and  sang: 

Tliero  wins  an’  ol’  sail'r-man  nam'd  YrAuc'd-neraor — 

I //r'-lo-o-o.  Iii-i  i / o.f 
lie  wu*  a ^urrinor  /raw  Nova  NrorAiY. 

( Bi-i-ilo,  bi-ilo-o-o.  i 

'l.ishetlt  (ilidilon's 
husband  had  been 
drowned  while  return- 
ing from  a fishing  trip 
to  (irand  Marian  in 
one  of  Knndy's  mad 
November  gab’s,  Tluit 
was  near  the  end  "of 
the  year's  lierring- 
cntoli.  when  if  tlie  men 
get  word  of  a school 
in  the  weirs,  no  mat- 
ter how  black  the 
night  or  dense  the  fog. 
they-  dmp  out  in 
their  smai-k*  on  the 
et ib-tide.  Ureat  kindly 
fellow#!  Many  a one 
at  night,  a#  his  sail 
fills  with  the  wind  and 
swings  his  boat  round 
Ingall’s  Head,  peer* 
back  for  the  la#t 
lingering  gleam  of  the 
harlsir  home  - lights, 
and  often  that  look  is 
his  farewell.  If 
clothed  in  heavy  llan- 
nels.  thick  woollen 
jersey  or  jumper,  loose 
overalls,  and  reefer  of 
yellow  oilskin,  wide 
sou'wester  fastened 
under  the  chin  ami 
awkward  hip-boots, 
they  are  knocked  over- 
board by  a swinging 
boom,  or  if  from  a too 
hcavilv  laden  boat 
capsixlng.  tliev  are 
Hung  into  tlie  waiting 
sea.  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  help  them- 
selves. Instantly  the 
water  fills  their  Issits 
and  sucks  them  down, 
while  the  waves 
tumble  and  ti**s  as  ls-- 
fore  and  keep  tlieir 
grim  secret  forever. 

No  truce  of  Siinism 
(•lidilon's  Is  sit  or  its 
contents  was  ever 
found.  A few  days 
after  its  loss  his 
widow  gave  birth  to  a 
son. 

Tlie  mother  had  not 
a penny  above  what 
was  due  the  kindly  old 
w o m a n who  had 
nursed  and  cared  for 


“You've  ben  a light  lie  exclaimed,  looking  at  her  son  with  a warm  and  accusing 
eye,  “an*  got  beat,  an’  I'm  a-goin’ t'  tell  vow  grandfather!" 
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her.  As  soon  as  she  wan  si  rang  enough.  she  carried  her  baby 
up  to  tin*  Creek  and  painfully  dimls-d  the  Minim  leading  from 
the  l«oach  to  her  fat  In  -r*  loft.  There  the  lonely  old  man  found 
her  when  he  returned  from  a seining  trip.  Am  he  was  glad  to 
have  her.  he  Maid,  gruffly.  “ I allua  told  yif.  TJsbeth.  that  twuz 
durned  foolishness  fer  you  t'  marry  Sim  (Hidden,  an*  he'd  be  up 
t’  some  blame  thing  that  -ud  bring  yu*  no  good.  an'  now  lie's  up 
an’  done  it,  an*  you  an'  that  young  un  are  left 'for  me  t’  fish  for.” 

Hut  hit  (laughter  had  no  intention  of  being  de|»endent.  The 
next  day  she  dragged  hemelf  bravely  to  the  Mhure  where  men  and 
women  were  toiling  night  and  day.  suiting,  stringing,  and  smoking 
herring.  She  found  work  uinnngst  the  stringer*.  and  there  while 
the  season  laated  she  donl  day  bv  day  threading  the  fishes’  gills 
with  the  smoke-browned  Mirk*,  flie  liabjr  at  them*  times  she  left, 
well  wrapped  in  shawls,  in  a sited  elo*e  by,  nestled  in  a bundle 
of  sails  or  enil  of  rope. 

Her  one  ambition  was  to  lay  by  enough  money  to  pnable  her 
to  keep  little  Simeon  at  school.  She  could  not  harltor  the  thought 
of  his  following  the  sea, — that  jealous  mistress,  who  gave  to  tliem 
so  meagrely,  while  she  robbed  them  of  their  best. 

Tl»e  ls*v's  father  and  his  father's  father  luul  lieen  drowned,  and 
T.isbcth  hoped  to  save  her  son.  that  he.  long  after  she  had  been 


lost  an  opportunity  for  sticking  out  lier  tongue  at  him  and  proudly 
tossing  her  curly  hair.  Little  recked  Dullscgg,  and  though  he  did 
like  her  Itair.  sometimes  he  was  tempted  almost  Iwyond  imduranee 
to  threw  some  live  dune-hugs  in  it. 

In  the  boys’  opinion,  one  thing  to  (iullsegg’a  advantage  in  coin- 
arison  with  Chick  was  his  easier  management  of  oars,  ilia  mother 
ad  found  it  impossible,  living  on  the  shore  as  they  did.  to  keep 
him  from  the  boat*.  Nobody  knew  how  or  when  the  lad  had  learned 
to  row.  It  seemed  equally  as  true  an  instinct  as  that  of  gulls  to 
swim.  In  the  soft  warm  days  of  the  neap  tides  lie  grew  to  haU) 
adding  and  irksome  spelling  in  that  close  little  school  room. 

He  knew  all  there  was  to  know,  he  told  his  mother,  as  lie 
swaggered  about  in  a new  pair  of  breeches  that  were  held  by 
knitted  braces  like  a man's. 

” Mann.”  he  said. — ” m«rm.  there’s  Ham 'sirs  Miller,  lie’s  a 
grewed  man.  an’  I know  more  'an  he  does.  Jest  yesterday  he  wux 
a-tellin’  me  as  how  lie  don'  b’liere  in  gittin’  any  more  lea  ruin’  than 
vou’re  born  with,  an'."  doggedly,  shaking  his  head.  “ he’d  oughter 
know,  cuz  lie  kin  lift  the  heftiest  lierrin’  liorse  o'  anyhudd.v  reiin’ 
in  th’  teorld  'miw'.  I guess.  Anyhow  he's  a heap  smarter’n  old 
Stumpy  is  I" 

" Simeon  Clhldon!  Don*  you  ever  let  me  bear  you  call  that 


Urton  by  t.  V NfeOcrey 

With  the  cooincaa  of  an  old  tar,  Gullacgg  caught  the  ring  hanging  from  the  cod  of  the  punt  aa  he  dipped  past  and  fastened  it  to  the  painter 


laid  to  rest  in  a quiet  corner  of  the  old  hiirying-greund.  might  lake 
his  father’s  place  is*»idr  her.  This  would  Is*  possible,  she  thought, 
if  lie  might  become  a schoolmaster. 

(•lillsegg  had  other  ambitions.  Next  to  a desire  to  give  a knock- 
out blow,  and  to  manage  a sail  -boat,  and  to  '*  see  all  the  hugs  on 
the  whole  island.”  he  longed  to  breed  terror  of  himself  in  the  mind 
of  every  girl  lie  saw.  To  this  end  lie  carried  hat*  and  toads  in  his 
jumper  pocket,  and  in  his  school  water-bottle,  that  was  deceitfully 
marked  **  Soothing  Syrup,”  he  imprisoned  black  leeches.  Some- 
time* when  lesson*  were  unusually  dull  lie  freed  a dragon-fly  from 
his  pencil-box.  He  luid  loved  the  bright -relored  thing*  from  the 
llrst  time  he  ran  away  to  play  in  the  brook.  Two  had  flashed 
rennd  and  round  his  head  as  if  they  were  playing  tag.  He  caught 
one  in  his  lint  and  held  it  carefully  while  he  examined  it,  then  he 
let  it  play  again;  but  at  length  he  caught  them  both,  and  took 
them  home  in  nn  empty  gin-Uittle  he  found  liencath  the  tiridge. 

His  mother  was  horrified  when  he  showed  them  to  her. 

.*•  Whiit  Is*  you  a doin'  with  them  devil’s  darnin'-needle* ?”  slu* 
gasped,  and  seized  the  Is  it  lie.  “They’ll  sew  up  your  mouth  ail' 
dreen  your  last  drop  o'  blood!”  With  that  she  llung  his  prize 
from  a window  into  the  creek.  “You've  Umi  runnin'  away.  t«si! 
I urns'  know  tluit  if  Sim  could  speak  he'd  say  lick  yu’ — but  I 
ain’t  a-goin’  to.  I'm  too  tuckered  out.” 

Tin*  schoolmaster  separated  Chick  and  Uullscgg.  lie  put  Chick 
on  the  far  side  of  the  little  dark  school-room,  just  at  an  easy 
rhcwod-lull-tlirewiiig  distance  from  tiullsegg.  When  Chick  re 
turned  a volley  of  these  balls  the  old  man  always  saw  him.  and 
Chick  had  to  stand  on  a Im.v  in  the  corner,  balancing  on  one  font, 
while  resting  on  his  head  was  an  empty  ink-bottle.  When  it 
dropfied.  the  schoolmaster  smartly  wliacked  Chick’s  lean  legs. 

“ I'll  leach  you  to  afflict  the  innocent  son  of  u widow.”  he  reared, 
adding  emphasis  to  Ids  words  with  his  stick. 

It  wa*  useless  for  'l.isls-th  Dliddon's  mm  to  try  to  expluin  that 
lie  was  also  at  fault,  so  inevitably  lie  and  Chiek  fought  it  out 
after  *i*l ii ail,  until  the  younger  Imv  grew  expert  and  they  ls-e*me 
fast  friends.  This  friendship  irritated  Josic.  t'nlikc  the  other 
girls,  she  showed  m>  fear  of  Gulliirgg  and  hi*  animals,  and  never 


good  old  man  seeh  name*  no  more.  Whut'a  old  Ham'sics  Miller, 
anyways?  He  can't  write  liis  own  name,  let  alone  spell  it!  You 
git  right  off  t'  school.  I've  a gmal  mind  t'  lick  yu':  but  yu  grand 
father  says  there  ain't  no  more  use  in  lickin’  you  than  in  spittin* 
in  the  ocean  to  swell  the  tide.” 

Chick  did  not  go  to  school  regularly  during  those  gentle  spring 
days,  lie  hung  alsiut  the  shores  and  heaths,  and  sometinn- 
trudged  far  down  the  ooaat  in  search  for  sea  birds’  egg*. 

tlften  at  noon  Gull-egg  found  him  in  nn  old  punt  that  was  pulled 
up  out  of  the  reach  of  the  higlieM  tides,  eating  the  lunch  that  his 
aunt  had  carefully  tin-kcttlcd  for  him  t»»  take  to  school.  The  two 
friends  always  spent  the  first  few  minutes  in  loudly  boasting  of 
the  morning’s  doings  and  of  any  new  |s***e**ions  since  last  evening; 
then  they  haggled  over  swapping  eggs  for  smyls'  shell*  and  moths 
impaled  on  wooden  ]*•"*.  Sometimes,  after  Gullsegg  had  run  away 
home  for  his  own  lunch  or  Iwck  to  school,  Chiek,  drowsy  from  the 
strong  *ca-uir  and  growing  too  fast,  fell  sound  asleep  curled  up 
in  the  Uittom  of  the  old  boat. 

One  «lay  early  in  May  tie*  tide,  swinging  in  under  a glorious 
purple  haze,  reached  its  highest -water  mark  ju*t  a*  the  nine-o'clock 
school  Isd I clanged  the  children  in  for  lesson*. 

(•tlllsegg's  grandfather  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  island,  and 
Ids  mother  wa*  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day  cliftrring  at 
old  Doctor  « Jem'*,  so  *hc  gave  the  hoy  a pail  of  lunch.  At  twelve, 
when  the  other  children  t<*dc  their  kettle*  and  baskets  out.  oib  the 
gravelled  yanl.  he  set  off  down  the  back  read  to  tlml  his  truant- 
friend.  When  he  neared  the  Creek  u strange  sight  met  his  gaze. 
It  made  him  forget  lunch  and  Chiek.'  The  gentle  face  of  the  early 
morning'*  tide  had  Isvii  a deceitful  one.  It  was  now  proving  that 
at  half-ebb.  It  roared  its  head,  like  a snake,  far  out  across  the  yel- 
low Hat*,  and  hesitating  one  moment,  as  if  to  gather  force,  it 
rushed  hack  toward  the  shore. 

The  sheds  were  deserted.  Work  was  slack,  and  tlie  men  com- 
fortably eutimr  their  noonday  meal  a»  home.  Gitllsegg  knew  this, 
and  like  a flash  lie  thought  of  the  small  boat*  lying  along  the  shore, 
the  tackle,  slip*,  and  shed*  that  would  Is*  swamped,  and  of 
ft 'on  I in  uni  on  ptlflC  135.) 
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HOW  CHINA  IS  FOLLOWING 
JAPAN’S  MILITARY  LEAD 

By  CONLY  — PINCH 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENTS  FOR  HARPERS  WEEKLY"  WITH  THE  CHINESE  ARMY 


TO  DAY  Chin«’fi  soldier*  arc  armed  with  the  lietit  product* 
uf  German  and  Japanese  skill.  They  are  trained  hy 
Japanese  officers  in  the  strategy  and  tactics  so  efficiently 
employed  ngainst  the  Russians  in  China  and  Manchuria. 
f They  are  .equipped  with  signal-lmlloons,  wireless  teleg- 
raphy. and  a Red  Cross  Society.  Their  officers  are  graduates  of 
excellent  military  schools,  established  in  various  parts  of  the 
Empire,  in  the  faculties  of  which  are  to  be  found  a large  propor- 
tion of  German  and  Japanese  instructors.  Modern  history  has 
hut  one  other  example  of  a nation  so  thoroughly,  so  rapidly,  and 
mo  earnestly  renovating  an  antiquated  and  useless  military  system 
an  China.  That  example  is  Japan.  If  China's  progress  toward 
military  perfection  is  less  rapid  than  that  of  her  Eastern  neighbor 
the  cause  of  her  slowness  is  to  lie  found  in  the  commercial  mid 
unmilitnry  spirit  which  has  animated  China  for  centuries  past, 
in  the  vastness  of  the  system  which  she  is  reorganizing,  and  in  the 
disordered  state  of  her  government. 

China's  army  is  nt  route  to  perfection.  ‘Will  it  arrive?  lias 
it  wearied  by  the  way?  Is  the  march  ahead  of  too  great  distance? 
Those  are  the  questions  now  askisl  ns  the  result  of  the  second 
annual  manoeuvres  of  the  Chinese  imperial  army,  which  took  place 
near  Chang  tc  Ku,  in  the  province  of  Honan.  The  only  answer 
which  can  la*  given  at  this  turn  of  the  century's  wheel  is:  '*  Hhui 
chib  tao.  shui  cliih  tao” — M Who  knows?  Who  knows?” 

Compared  with  those  of  a year  ami  more  ago  at  Ho-eliien  Fu, 
military  critics  give  the  -uli-cquont  inaiwuvres  second  place.  No 
comparison  is  made  with  the  mameiivres  of  modrnt  nations. 

To  Western  countries  mamruvres  have  a far  different  meaning 
and  purpose.  Strategy  and  skill  urn  demanded,  latrge  unit  com- 
mander* are  given  an  opportunity  to  handle  large  hmlii**  of  men. 
not  according  to  programme,  hut  in  conformity  with  I he  condi- 
tions that  govern  real  warfare.  The  Chinese  conception  of  war 
manuMivres  is  radically  different  from  this.  Every  move  nf  offi- 
cer* and  men  has  been  carefully  arranged  beforehand.  Individual 
ideas  would  have  put  to  rout  the  entire  army.  Originality  had 
no  place  on  the  chart.  However,  as  utilized  bv  China,  the  man- 
truvres  served  the  purpose  o(  drill,  gave  opportunity  to  hnndle 
troop*  under,  service  conditions,  and  more  or  less  removed  the 
small  prejudices  against  the  army  which  are  sure  to  he  entertained 
by  « people  who  nrver  go  beyond  the  walls  of  their  own  cities 
and  villages  unless  actually  compelled  to.  II  established,  also,  a 
new  code  of  ethics  for  the' soldiery.  Before  the  review  was  over, 
the  villagers  who  had  lied  from  their  homes  in  terror  u|>ou  the 
reported  approach  of  the  troop*,  returned  with  all  their  fear  gone. 
Word  was  given  out  that  no  depredation*  were  being  made,  that 
food  was  lieing  paid  for.  and  that  kindness,  not  brutality,  was 
to  lie  found  in  the  soldier’s  heart.  Everywhere  was  this  com- 
mented upon.  So  astonished  were  they  all  that  the  old  Chinese 
proverb,  “Good  iron  should  not  lie  used  to  make  nail*,  nor  gissl 
men  to  make  soldiers.”  fell  into  disuse  and  fur  from  public  thought. 

A*  was  said  by  one  of  the  experts:  “The  mamruvres  were  gissl, 
bul  not  startling.  They  were  more  or  less  of  a disappointment. 
Idi*l  year  those  who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  praise.  Enough 
eould  not  Is-  said  in  approbation.  The  press  went  mad.  Hie 
Yellow  Peril  was  imminent — ut  hand,  in  fact.  All  Europe  was 
agitated.  America  wondered,  and  the  world  at  large  entertained 
new  ideas  of  Chinn  and  her  army.  This  year  there  was  no  illu- 
sion. Critics  came  to  criticise,  a*  they  thought,  a modern  army: 
then  renliw-d  how-  unfair  they  had  been.  They  found  that  China 
had  not  produced  a modem  army,  as  Western  countries  under 
-land  the  term:  that  conditions,  as  found  in  China,  were  ton  great 
a handicap:  that  her  army,  as  a homogeneous  unit,  doc*  not  exist: 
that  it  is  quasi-imperial  and  subject  to  the  fori*-*  of  the  Empire: 
and  that  therefore  the  present-day  standard  of  Western  nations 
cannot  Is*  applied." 

Other  critic*  look  upon  China’s  military  future  with  enthusiasm. 
They  regard  the  Chinese  soldier  with  contempt  no  longer.  He  has 
proved  hi*  rapnbility.  Hi*  discipline  i*  excellent. 

“ (Jive  me  a few  thousand  of  such  men.''  said  one  attache.  *'  and 
I should  not  he  afraid  to  imireli  from  Peking  to  Canton  in  the  face 
of  any  opposition  that  China  at  present  can  produce,”  while  the 


opinion  of  another  was  that  “the  Chinese  are  doing  more  than 
was  ever  expected.  They  are,  no  doubt,  endeavoring  to  do  very 
well.  It  would  be  unkind  to  Cbiiut  to  compare  her  army  with 
those  of  Western  nation*.  Strategists  are  the  product  of  genera- 
tions, not  of  a day.  China  need  not  regard  her  army  with  any 
pessimism.  Physically,  the  Chinese  soldier  is  the  equal  of  the  beat 
the  West  cun  show.  Who  knows  lint  that  u wur  would  develop  u 
Chinese  Napoleon?" 

When  it  is  remembered  that  these  same  soldiers  which  are.  now 
culling  forth  I he  admiration  of  the  military  critics  of  ten  nntions 
were  only  yesterday  the  spearmen  of  China's  antediluvian  army, 
and  as  such  the  expression  of  her  anachronistic  art.  one  is  able 
to  grasp  the  progress  which  China  lui*  ma<le  toward  military  regen- 
eration. Is-**  than  fifty  year*  ago  European  forces,  invading 
Chinese  soil,  were  opposed  by  troops  armed  with  long  bamboo 
poles,  wooden  shields,  and  grotesque  masks  intended  to  inspire 
terror  in  the  breasts  of  the  invaders. 

The  modern  Chinese  army,  the  finished  product  of  which,  to 
date,  was  presented  to  the  critical  eye  of  the  world  in  the  recent 
mitnu-uvre*  at  Chang-tt  Fu.  may  lie  said  to  have  taken  its  origin 
from  the  foreign -drilled  Chinese  troop*  oommnnded  by  General 
Frederick  T.  Ward,  and  later  by  General  Gordon,  at  the  time  of 
the  Taiping  Rels-llion.  To  the  efforts  of  General  Ward  are  to  be 
a-cribed  the  awakening  of  the  imperial  government  to  a sense  of 
the  inability  of  it*  effete  military  organization  to  cope  with  the 
disorders  of  the  Empire,  and  of  the  superiority  of  foreign  method* 
of  fighting  over  those  then  prevailing  in  China. 

The  development  of  the  new  army  from  the  "Ever  Victorious” 
forces  of  Ward  has  not  lieen  steady.  The  (Mtinful  lesson*  which 
China  Irnrui-d  in  her  wur  with  Japan  in  18114-113,  ami  in  the  in- 
ternational campaign  for  the  relirf  of  the  legution*  in  1000,  seem 
to  jsiint  to  u steadier  development  in  the  future. 

From  the  first  the  adoption  of  foreign  arms  and  foreign  methods 
into  the  Chinese  army  has  met  with  opposition  on  the  part  nf 
certain  Chinese  officials.  The  ranks  of  the  opposition,  however, 
have  -lowly  weakened,  until  it  may  Is-  said  that  tn-dav  the  great 
majority  of  higher  officials  no  longer  look  upon  the  change  with 
disapproval.  The  two  most  progressive,  a*  well  as  the  ino*t 
patriotic,  ofc  the  provincial  viceroys,  Yuan  Shih-k’ai  and  Chang 
Chih-tung.  are  among  the  chief  supporters  of  a new  army  move- 
ment. Tin-  forces  of  the  north  ami  of  the  south,  which  met  at 
Cliang-t#  Fu.  are  the  direct  result*  of  the  efforts,  respectively,  of 
these  two  statesmen.  T’ieh  Liang,  president  of  the  Hoard  of 
Revenue  and  member  of  the  Grand  Council,  and  Tuan  Fang,  vice- 
roy of  the  two  Kiangs.  wen*  also  intended  in  the  recent  mamruvres. 

The  army-reform  movement  in  China  i»  deriving  much  of  it* 
support  from  an  awakening  national  spirit  of  toleration  and  re- 
spect for  the  military.  Thanks  to  thi*  spirit  the  soldier  In  Cliinu 
i*  gradually  coming  into  his  own.  The  Chinese  phrase  for  “ society 
in  general  ” is  a compound  of  the  word*  " sage*.  hu-handmen, 
artisan*,  and  tradesmen,"  in  which  the  soldier  finds  no  plnee. 
That  this  phrase  lui*  outlived  it*  useful nc**  ms  m literal  expression 
nf  Chinese  public  sentiment  i*  becoming  daily  more  apparent. 
The  Chinese  army  is  no  longer  rrrryitcd  solely  from  the  coolie 
eln**.  In  the  rank  ami  file  of  tin*  force*  which  met  in  mimic  battle 
at  Change  Fu  were  to  Is*  found  many  members  of  the  literati 
class.  To  one  acquainted  with  the  inflexibility  of  Chin>-*e  senti- 
ment this  is  significant,  and  speaka  well  for  the  future  possibilities 
nf  the  army. 

\t  the  present  time  the  Chinese  reorganized  force*  are  composed 
practically  of  the  two  urniics  organized  and  superintended  hy  Yuan 
Shih-k'ui.  viceroy  of  Chihli,  and  Chang  Chih-tung.  viceroy  of  the 
two  Kuang  provinces.  AH  of  the  available  men  of  these  two 
armies  were  mobilized  for  the  mamruvres.  The  number  engaged 
is  estimated  by  Chinese  authorities  at  ntiproximalely  40,000.  The 
strength  of  the  two  armies  was  practically  equal. 

The  Army  of  the  North  was  composed  of  conscripts  from  the 
provinces  of  Chilili  and  Shantung,  while  (hr  so-culled  ^Amiy  of 
the  South  was  made  up  of  those  from  Hupeh  and  llnnun  All 
brandies  of  the  service  were  represented.  The  Army  of  the  North 
wus  composed  of  three  brigade*  of  infantry,  one  rrgimrnt  of  artil- 
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Drilling  the  Field-pieces  (of  German  and  Japanese  Design)  of  the  Artillery  Division  of  China's  Army  of  the  North-  The  Armies 
of  the  North  and  South  together  comprise  more  than  40,000  Hen 


lery.  one  regiment  of  cavalry.  and  a battalion  of  pioneers.  It  was 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  < .enerul  Tuan  Hsu  H*»tich.  commander 
nf  tlu*  third  di vision  and  director-general  of  all  military  schools 
in  Pnoting  Fn.  General  Tuan  i*  an  officer  of  wide  travel  experi- 
ence, and  lias  studied  tactics  in  Isilb  (iermany  and  .la|>an. 

The  Army  of  the  South  was  made  up  of  three  brigades  of  in- 
fantry, one  regiment  and  a Imttery  of  artillery,  one  regiment  and 
a squadron  of  cavalry,  and  n company  and  a third  of  pioneer**. 
Lieutenant-General  Cluing  Piao,  who  lias  twice  witnessed  the 
Japanese  grand  mancruvrrx.  was  its  comma luler-in-chief.  He  is 
legnrded  us  one  nf  the  foremost  generala  in  the  Chinese  army  at 
the  present  day.  His  actual  post  is  commander  of  the  eighth 
division  of  the  Hupeh  provincial  army  and  codirector  of  Han-vang 
Arsenal. 

The  artillery  was  equipped  with  1 HO  field  - pieces,  nf  various 
models  and  dates.  German  models,  manufactured  in  China,  am] 
Japanese  models  predominated.  The  infantry  were  armed  with 
the  .lapnncse  army  rille,  XXXI  Kuang  Halt.  ami  tlie  southern 
forces  with  Mausers,  model  IHN-I,  manufactured  in  Hankow.  Tlie 
cavalry  were  armed  with  carbines  and  sabres. 

Northern  troopers  were  mounted  on  Chinese  ponies,  the  southern 
on  Japanese  horses.  The  officers’  mounts  were  divided  amongst 
the  English,  Australian,  Arabian,  and  Frenrh.  The  use  of  Japan- 
ese hor«es  by  the  Chinese  cavalry  was  largely  in  the  nature  of  an 
experiment.  * l’p  to  this  year  the  only  mounts  employed  have  been 
the  small  Chinese  ponies,  raised  in  Manchuria  ana  Mongolia.  The 
Chinese  pony  is  unquestionably  the  superior  of  the  two  animals 
in  the  matter  nf  hardiness  anti  cheapness  of  keep,  but  the  Chinese 
military  authorities  are  divided  on  the  question  of  sire  in  army 
animals.  Judging  from  the  expressions  of  opinions  which  have 
l>een  made  by  Chinese  officers  subsequent  upon  the  mananivre*. 
the  question  would  seem  lo  Is*  still  unsettled.  Tlie  consensus  of 
foreign  expert  opinion  is  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  the  ponies 
for  ordinary  mounts. 

Each  soldier  carried,  in  addition  to  bis  rifle,  forty-five  pounds, 
distributed  among  ammunition  carried  in  loop-belts,  bayonet  and 
scabbard,  an  extra -pair  of  shoes,  blanket-roll,  canteen,  rice-can- 
ister. and  either  a pick,  shovel,  or  hatchet.  With  less  than 
$3  ftO  a month,  a part  of  which  is  kept  by  the  government  for  his 
family,  he  buys  his  own  ration  of  rice,  dried  fish.  pork,  and  cab- 
bage. ‘ Occasionally  the  Chinese  soldier  treats  himself  to  the  army 


Viceroy  Yuan  Shih-k’ai  and  his  Body-guard  reviewing  an 
Evolution  of  China’s  modernized  Army 


hurdtnek  which  the  Japanese  have  adopted  as  a part  of  their 
army  ration,  lie  has  adopted  the  army  canteen  with  great  avid- 
ity. and  while  inclined  to  insobriety,  his  monthly  pittance  U not 
siiflieient  to  allow  him  to  indulge  himself  to  thp  detriment  of  the 
service. 

For  the  rerent  manoeuvres,  a section  of  hilly  country  south  of 
Chang  t^  Fu  was  chosen  for  lire  scene  nf  tire  principal  <>|tcrations. 
The  theoretical  object  of  the  mameuvres  was  to  test  the  ability 
of  tlie  Army  of  the  North  to  defend  the  approaches  to  the  capital 
of  the  Empire  against  the  approach  nf  the  southern  forces,  Chang- 
tf  Fu  is  a walled  city  of  about  7tMNM)  population.  It  lies  on  the 
IVkiug  Hankow  Hnilway,  about  midway  between  tlie  two  terminal 
cities.  A portion  of  the  scheme  of  defence  consisted  in  stationing 
small  Isidies  of  men  at  the  various  stations  along  the  railroad  and 
patrolling  the  track  by  solitary  sentinels  posted  every  four  him 
deed  yards.  Station  guards  varied  in  strength  from  fourteen  t*i 
fifty  men  eaeh.  a force  quite  insufficient  for  safeguarding  the  line 
of  c-ominnniratinn  ire  case  of  actual  hostilities,  but  large  enough 
to  serve  ns  a skeleton  formation. 

The  main  body  of  the  Northern  Army  was  mobilized  from  it* 
outlying  stations  by  train  and  by  foot  upon  Cluing  tr-  Fu.  nnd  was 
massed  among  the  hills  and  ravines  to  the  south  of  the  city.  The 
Army  of  the  South  was  mobilized  at  Wei-liui  and  T'angying,  the 
Utter  place  fifteen  mil***  south  of  ( hung  t*V 

The  action  of  tlie  first  day  of  the  official  mameuvres  was  dis- 
tilled to  partake  largely  of  the  nature  of  a farce.  Tlie  programme 
of  the  day's  inami’uvring  described  a cavalry  skirmish  on  a hit 
of  level  ground  to  the  east  of  T'ang-ving.  About  eleven  o'clock 
the  pickets  on  duty  straightened  up.  ruMied  their  eyes,  and  scanned 
the  horizon  for  the  approach  of  the  Viceroy  Yuan  Shili-k'ai  and 
his  train  of  attendants.  A riderless  horse  came  galloping  by:  then 
from  the  west  of  T'angying  city  a long  dust -cloud  stretched  out 
and  up.  Another  second  and  the  line  was  filled  with  life.  Thr 
northern  hlue  was  seen.  OffUws  ami  men  came  sweeping  across 
the  wide  plain  just  east  of  the  Wu-li-chcn.  They  followed  the 
mad  which  branched  off  to  the  right,  ami  look  their  positions  en‘1 
of  the  wall.  Another  dust-cloud.  Out  of  it  is  seen  the  huge  ml 
flag  of  the  Viceroy  Yuan  Shili-k'ai.  Men  • CR  not  discern 
ible. 

A small  detachment  of  cavalry  rode  out  t . road  skirting  tlu* 
village  and  beckoned  the  crowd  hack.  Hen*  and  there  horsemen 
cam**  scurrying.  The  foreign  attachfc  and  correspondents,  all 
guests  of  the  Chinese  government,  were  seen  galloping  hard  over 
the  mamruvre  ground.  Hiding  close  to  the  flag  on  a sninll  black 
China  pony  was  Yuan  Shili-k'ai.  followed  by  T’ieh-liaiig.  These 
were  the  inijM-rial  commissioners  appointed  to  inspect  the  man- 
wiivres.  A special  guard  of  250  soldiers  encircled  them.  Safely 
across  the  plain,  they  took  their  position  and  waited.  The  vice- 
roy's pet  regiment  of  cavalry  advanced  .to  meet  the  enemy,  who 
had  Is-en  heard  firing  random  volleys  sinee  the  appearance  of  the 
first  dust-cloud.  The  advantage  of  position  lay  with  the  southern 
troopers.  Yuan  Shih-k'ni's  Issly-guard  moved  out  to  reconnoitre. 
Straight  into  the  jaws  of  the  enemy  they  went.  Chang  Chili- 
fling's  ltnyal  Guards  were  lying  low.  They  waited  their  oppnr- 
t unity,  then  sallied  forth.  IMH)  strong.  Volley  after  volley  they 
rained  upon  their  enemy.  There  was  no  reply  They  found  that 
they  had  ehurgi-d  Into  a body  of  neutrals.  Tin*  mistake  lost  them 
their  advantageous  position.  The  northern  cavalry  massed  them- 
selves anil  charged  Ismt  to  boot  into  the  disordered  ranks  of  lie* 
southern  troopers.  The  result  was  inevitable.  The  programme 
for  the  day  hail  been  changed.  Confusion,  disorder,  and  retreat 
for  the  Southern  Army,  the  laurel  wreath  for  the  forces  nf  the 
north.  Yuan  Sliih-k’a!  was  joined  once  more  by  his  luittercd  and 
frightened  Issly-guard.  The  ravalry  was  lined  up  for  inspection- 
Twelve  o’clock,  the  day's  manoeuvring  was  over. 

The  Japanese  major-general.  Matsiiqura,  the  senior  observing 
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officer,  ami  the  Japanese  at  lacin'*  were  first  to  roach  the  tiffin  tent 
which  had  L*-n  pitch  oil  near  Wu-ll-chien  for  the  refreshment  of 
the  gin-st*.  Kunt  on  their  heels  wore  tlio  various  representative* 
of  nine  other  government*,  who  wore  living  surrounded  by  news 

per  correspondent*.  Opinion*  wore  given  freely.  Major-General 
Mnt«uqura  was  questioned.  l*nt  Major-General  Mntsaqura  was 
ailent. 

That  night  the  Southern  Army  qunrtrml  in  the  vicinity  of  I Ko 
V(l.  a place  not  distant  from  Tang-ving,  and  the  Northern  Army 
quartered  at  Chili  Pao.  five  miles  south  of  ( hung-tf-  Fu.  At  four 
o'clock  the  next  morning  the  southern  infantry  was  moving  toward 
Chili  Pao.  They  had  diBcoverrd  the  northern  camp,  and  were 
pushing  forward  to  gain  the  find  advantage.  The  northerners 
hail  not  been  sleeping.  They  were  reconnoitring  as  well.  It 
was  near  Fu  T*nn  they  met.  ’General  Tuan  Hsu  Hsueh  t«xik  ad- 
vantage of  the  topographv  of  the  land.  He  ronecaled  his  forced. 
Gullies  and  ravines  were  in  plenty.  The  Northern  Army,  in  their 
khaki  uniforms.  disappeared  frorn  sight,  while  hut  a few  mile* 
distant  the  southern  regiment*  squalled  on  their  haunches  wait- 
ing for  the  word.  In  the  o|ien  field,  midway  between  the  two 
lines,  a huge  yellow  balloon  was  seen  floating  skyward.  It  had 
been  sent  up  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning.  This  waa  the  first 
time  that  the  signal -balloon  had  been  utilized  by  the  Chinese  army. 

The  day  came  on.  Suddenly  the  two  mounds  directly  lament  It 
the  balloon  filled  with  life.  Once  more  the  viceroy  and  bis  guests 
had  come  to  my  another  act  of  the  great  play  that  China  had 
pre|uired  for  them.  Their  coining  was  the  signal  for  the  southern 
eianmandcr.  A half-hundred  horsemen  p reused  through  the  crowd- 
ed rood  of  the  small  village.  Tliey  hud  rnmr  to  make  way  once 
more  for  China's  favorite  viceroy.  He  was  on  his  wav  to  the  field 
of  urtion.  The  men  on  their  haunches  assumed  n look  of  interest. 
It  was  then  the  word  was  given.  Like  lightning  they  were  on 
their  feet,  running  tnwurd  the  south  and  east.  Thousands  of 
them  were  charging  toward  the  Army  of  the  North.  In  vain  they 
hammered  away  on  its  left  wing.  The  left  wing  of  the  Northern 
Army  clung  tenaciously  to  ita  post.  A long  line  of  southern  men 
were  advancing  in  the  fan*  of  n dozen  guns.  They  did  not  realize 
the  battle.  The  northerners  were  crafty  and  full  of  strategy. 


back  aix  miles  south  of  Cluing-tl,  and  had  planted  their  mountain- 
gun*  on  the  height*  west  of  the  railway.  A mile  east  of  tins 
rail  fray  the  heavy  guns  were  stationed,  while  their  infantry  ex- 
tended three  miles  eastward.  About  half  past  ten  the  southern 
force  opem-d  fire  U|Ktn  them.  The  mountain  guns  on  the  height 
were  brought  into  action.  All  the  guns  were  cannonading.  With  ap- 
parently no  rr«|>ert  for  tlw*  marksmanship  of  the  northerners,  the 
southern  forces  pressed  forward  in  the  very  face  of  the  guns. 
Tlieir  centre  advanced  in  such  numbers  that  the  northern  centre 
fell  hark  to  the  north  on  a line  with  tlfeir  mountain  pieces.  This 
was  no  doubt  a ruse  to  mislead  the  southerner*.  In  u little  time 
it  was  seen  that  the  southerners  hud  made  a mistake.  Neverthe- 
less they  press**l  forward  to  the  northern  centre,  again  not  taking 
preaution*  to  guard  against  the  possibilities  of  the  heights.  In 
the  distance  could  la-  seen  the  mining  to  life  of  the  northern 
soldiers.  With  fixed  bayonets  they  charged.  Like  the  rush  of  a 
whirlwind  they  came,  sliding,  running,  and  slipping,  they  crosaed 
the  railroad  track,  straight  over  the  knoll  where  the  attache 
and  correspondents  were  congregated.  In  their  mighty  rush  they 
completely  enveloped  I he  entire  Southern  Army.  Twelve  o’clock. 
The  signal-lot  I loon  carried  up  two  lutlls.  The  day’.*  battle  was 
finished,  hut  no  derision  regarding  it  was  given  out  Is-euuse  of  the 
unsatisfactory  way  in  which  the  movements  were  carried  out  on 
both  side*.  Again  Yuan  Shih-k’ai.  the  commissioner,  waa  not  on 
the  scene  of  action  at  the  critical  moment,  and  again  the  guest* 
of  the  government  made  for  the  re  fresh  rnrnt- tent.  Again  they 
dealt  in  opinions,  but  Major-General  Mutsuqura  said  no  word. 

The  fourth  day  was  given  to  reviewing  the  army  by  Yuan  Shih- 
k’ai  and  T’ieh  Liang.  The  firing  of  the  guns  hnving  ceased,  the 
natural  curiosity  of  the  villager  gained  the  mastery  over  his  fear, 
uud  as  a result  thou-ands  of  *|icctator»  were  just  beyond  the 
picket-line*.  For  two  hours  the  army  marched  in  review.  Officers 
and  men  were  resplendent  in  dres*  uniforms  of  blue  and  gold. 
Yesterday's  combat  i were  forgotten.  A cross  the  open  field,  just 
outside  the  walls  of  Cluing-tf  Fu,  the  I MO  guns  were  being  whirled 
across  the  green  of  the  winter  wheat.  The  cavalry,  with  sword 
at  present,  swept  by  them.  Then  came  the  steady  tread  of  the 
infantry,  the  hand  playing  energetically  the  national  anthem.  Thus 
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They  pressed  their  ndvunlagr.  ami  succeeded  in  turning  the  left 
flunk  of  the  Southern  Army  just  us  the  signal  Imiloon.  scut  up 
one  of  the  small  Parti  rubber  hall*.  The  day’s  fight  was  over,  and 
the  victory,  with  the  umpire  a mile  way,  was  given  to  the  north 
once  more.  Again  the  correspondents  and  attach**  were  sum- 
moned to  tillin.  Major-General  Mutsnquru  was  noon  within  the 
fold*  of  the  tent,  t'orrespondents  and  attach**  exchanged  note*. 
Major-General  Mutsaqura  wa*  again  questioned,  but,  a*  before, 
.Major-General  Mutsaqura  wa*  *ilcnt. 

Although  the  Northern  Army  I tad  guim-d  a definite  victory, 
they  did  not  follow  up  the  advantage  secured  by  their  posi- 
tion. Instead,  on  the  following  day,  they  resumed  a defensive 
movement  instead  of  pushing  an  offensive  one.  They  hud  fullcn 


closed  the  second  grand  annual  exhibition  of  the  Chinese  imperial 
a nny. 

While  military  critics  may  differ  a*  In  the  exact  amount  of 
credit  due  to  China  for  her  present  army  organization,  they  are 
fairly  well  agreed  that  she  ha*  not  yet  an  army  which  can  lie 
classed  a*  modern.  That  China  has  made  a long  step  toward 
creating  such  an  nrmy,  and  that  promt  *ign*  point  to  the  ulti- 
mate accomplishment  of  her  object,  are  point*  upon  which  tliey 
are  equally  unanimous.  How  long  it  will  lie  before  her  army 
can  hope  to  have  reached  that  state  nf  perfection  which  would 
enable  it  to  meet  Kuropcan  or  American  troops  with  any  assur- 
ance of  success,  is  a question  which  may  Is-  answered  only  bv 
*•  Shui  chili  IW 
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SHIPS  GO  HOME 


By  ALFRED  DAMON  RUNYON 


ATS  seen  ’em  go  from  a hundred  port* 
With  th’  breath  o’  Home  in  their  «ail*. 

I've  felt  th’  thrall  o’  the  Homeward  Gall 
fn  th’  wake  tliey  leave*  at  their  tail*. 

I’ve  heard  th'  breeze*  whisperin'  Home — 

Th’  Catch  in  th’  throat  I know; 

An’  I’ve  felt  th’  dart  o*  th*  Homing  Heart 
('Way  lack  in  th’  Long  Ago!). 

A ls*autiful  sight  Is  th*  Home  Round  hoata 
With  their  bellying  sails  to  th’  wind; 

An’  you  hear*  ’em  sigh  a*  they’re  pa**in’  by 
Til’  one  who  stay  U-liind. 


Oh.  I’ve  seen  ’em  drift  from  a hundred  porta 
An’  I’ve  felt  th’  call  to  go; 

But  I've  let  ’em  slide  with  th’  ebbin’  tide 
(’Way  back  in  th’  Long  Ago!). 

Aa  I see  ’em  go  from  a hundred  port* 

I hear  th’  trees  sing  **  Slav!” 

I hear  th’  note  in  th’  river's  throat; 

In  th’  song  o’  th’  ocean  spray. 

Oh.  a beautiful  sight  i*  th*  Home  pound  Lints, 

But  we  are  the  one*  who  know 
Tliut  our  heart*  are  ln-re  since  we  brought  "cm  In-re 
(AYav  back  in  tli’  Long  Ago!). 
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NOW  ( liut  Kiclutnl  Strain*'  astonishing  music-drama  " Sa- 
loBr  " t bused  tip  hi  tin-  mu- net  plnv  of  Oscar  Wilde  I lut* 
1* -conic,  in  the  roll  pm-  of  it*  intermit  ioiial  |M-regrinatinn".  n 
part  of  the  r*|M-rtoire  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Ilouae, 
it*  actual  artistic  quality  becomes  a matter  of  immediate 
interrat  in  thia  region  of  the  in  mica  I world. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  possible  misconceptions,  tlu*  present 
appraiser  may  la-  permitted  to  clear  the  ground  by  saying  that,  in 
the  first  plaee,  lie  hold*  no  brief  for  thus*  who  have  objected  to 
Straus*'  extraordinary  neon*  l**can*e  tbev  truly  find  it  a virtually 
continuous  tissue  of  dissonant*-* ; who  reject  lliis  most  adventurous 
and  undaunted  music  becaune  it*  unequalled  cacophonies  seem  to 
them  *•  shocking."  or  "ob- 
noxious." ur  “ outragi-ous.” 
Is-t  it  lie  said  at  onec  that 
the  cacophonies  of  “Salome  ” 
an-  niisliked,  in  t hi*  quarter, 
not  because  they  are  hideous, 
hut  la-cause  they-  are  dull: 
not  la-cause  they  transcend 
various  long- hallowed  tradi- 
tions of  lllllsil-al  rectitude, 
hut  la-cuilse  they  lack  point, 
vividness,  salienry.  and  elo- 
quence a matter  which  may 
he  enlarged  upon  somewhat 
later  in  thia  discussion.  In 
the  seeond  place,  no  objec- 
tion  will  la-  made — though 
we  shall  perhaps  la-  alone  in 
this — to  the  character  of  the 
subject-matter  which  Straus* 
has  chosen  for  exploitation 
in  his  music  drama : that  is 
a matter  for  quite  M-jairate 
discussion ; since  the  com- 
poser might  rhtim  that  the 
first  consideration  should  la- 
for  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  expressed  hia  theme, 
such  a*  it  i*.  and  in  thfs  we 
are  at  one  with  him:  any 
other  way  lies  jrsthelic  coll 
fusion  and  unprofitableness. 
What,  then,  is  the  quality 
of  the  music  which  the  incomparable  Straus* — Strauss,  the  most 
conquering  musical  personality  since  Wagner— has  conceived  a*  a 
fit  cmlsidimciit  in  tones  of  the  tragic  and  maleficent  and  haunting 
tale  of  the  Dancing  Daughter  of  Herodias  and  her  part  in  the 
career  of  the  prophet  -lohn,  a*  recounted — with  non -Seri plural 
variations — by  Oscar  Wilde?  We  may  consider,  first,  whether  or 
no  it  achieve*  the  prime  requisite  of  music  in  it*  organic  relation 
to  a dramatic  subject:  the  enforcing  and  heightening  of  the  effect 
of  the  play.  Ix-t  ns  *cl  aside  as  irrelevant  those  other  mutters 
which,  in  the  case  of  “ Salome,"  have  so  ultsorbed  critical  attention, 
and  of  which  we  have  heard  overmuch:  its  remorseless . com 
plrxity.  its  untlagging  novelty  of  invention,  its  superb  and  miraeu 
lows  'orchestration.  These  are  matters  of  importance,  but  of 
secondary  importance  Tin*  point  at  issue  i*.  lias  Strauss,  through 
hi*  music,  intensified  and  italicized  tin-  iiumhLs  and  situations  of  the 
• drama,  and.  secondly,  luis  Im-  achieved  this  end  through  music 
which  is  in  itself  notable  and  important  ? For  oneself,  the  response 
must  he.  on  the  whole,  a simple  negative.  There  are  passages, 
beyond  question,  in  wliirh  the  situation  i-rcati-d  liv  the  dramatist 
i«  tellingly,  and  with  memorable  effect,  accent uated  by  the  musi- 
cian. Tin-re  are  such  passage*  in  the  o|M-niiig  seem-,  where  the 
entrance  of  Salome  is  adndtly  prepared ; in  the  tumultuous  dia- 
loguc  la-tween  tin-  I’rtncess  and  the  Forerunner — for  example,  the 
few  vivid  measures  in  F.-major,  of  singular  intensity,  where  the 
t heme  expressive  of  the  growing  passion  of  Salome  is  consorted 
with  tin*  gravely  simple  theme  of  John;  in  tin-  scene  prefatory  to 
the  Dams-:  hut  these  tlnsh<-s  of  |towrr  and  eloquence  are  occa- 
sional  and  fugitivi — they  are  tense  and  gripping  passages  in  a 
waste  of  Issnliustic  and  empty  discourse.  For  one's  ultimate  im- 
iressinn  of  this  music  is  of  its  tragic,  its  almost  superhuman, 
utility:  for  it  is  surely  nothing  h-ss  than  tragic  that  such  brave 
endeavors,  such  a mighty  and  splendid  ami  resourceful  storming 
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of  the  heighta,  should  end  in  so  decisive  a rout.  Never  was  music 
*o  avid  in  it*  search  for  the  eloquent  won!.  We  are  amazed  at  the 
ingenuity,  the  audacity,  the  rmmirvef nines*,  of  the  expresaional 
nppnratus  that  i*  cumulatively  rean-d  in  this  unprecedented  score. 
Cacophony  is  heaped  upon  cacophony  ; the  alphabet  of  music  U 
ransacked  for  new  and  undreamt  of  combinations  of  tone:  never 
were -effect*  so  elaborate,  »«  cunning,  «>  fertilely  contrived,  offend 
to  the  ear*  of  men  since  the  voice  of  music  was  heard  In  its 
pristine  estate.  This  score,  in  intention,  challenges  the  music  of 
the  days  that  shall  follow  after  it.  for  it  foreshadows  an  exprrs- 
sional  vehicle  of  unimagined  possibilities.  lint  they  are  still,  so 
far  as  Strauss  and  the  present  are  concerned,  possibilities.  The 
music  of  " Salome  *'  is  a towering  and  pathetic  monument  to  the 
liopelc**m*i*  of  endeavor  without  impulse.  At  point  after  point 
this  music  misses  fire.  Ita  unexampled  cacophonies,  its  clulairate 
and  heaven-storming  diaso nances,  arc.  for  the  most  part,  so  eni|dy. 
so  rhetorically  futile,  no  liarren  of  eloquence,  that  one  ends  by 
classing  them  in  one’s  mind  among  the  platitudes  of  music — 
a disquieting  issue,  surely  t The  thing,  to  put  it  shortly,  is  abor- 
tive: the  antici|oited  event,  so  elalsirutely  priqured  for.  fails  to 
occur.  One  is  not  enthralled  or  engrossed  or  perplexed  or  shocked: 
one  i*.  on  the  contrary,  dispirit!*!,  even,  at  times,  bored — the 
means  invokes]  are  so  formidable,  the  resultant  eloquence  so 
meagre,  so  occasional.  The  speaker  declaims  and  expostulates.  In- 
is rhetorically  portentous,  be  is  inexhaustible  in  gesture,  he  lias 
at  his  command  every-  resource,  every  ingenuity,  every  (n-rsuasion: 
yet  we  sit  luck  in  our  chairs,  immensely  admiring,  yet  quite  con- 
tained. quite  coolly  |m**<>Hscd.  quite  unswayed  and  unconvinced.  To 
s|s-ak  without  nietuplH>r.  the  drama  of  Wilde  is  not  movingly 
realized  in  the  music  of  Strauss.  There  are  in  the  play  moment* 
of  great  passion,  of  overwhelming  ami  sinister  power,  which  find 
no  adequate  eoiiuterjiart  in  the  music.  The  desire  of  Salome  for  the 
lip*  of  the  I’rophct  is  rrystalized  in  a theme  which  incredibly*  re- 
minds one  of  Mnssem-t ; it  is  su-eharinely  and  con  vent  ionallr 
erotic,  rather  than  wildly  un-1  ungovernably  lustful:  the  pleading 
of  II trod  ts-fon-  tlo-  yielding  of  the  Forerunner's  head  lacks  force 
and  Im-isivenesM ; the  musiu 
of  the  Dance  Miunds  almost 
[lerfunctory  in  its  want  of 
alsimlon,  of  lurlmric  and 
colorful  M-nsuousness ; Sa- 
tome' a madlv  exultant  chant- 
ings  over  I lie  severed  head, 
and  l*er  affecting  apostrophe 
to  the  dead  Prophet,  are 
denoted  in  music  which  has 
moment*  of  poignant  inten- 
sity and  of  commanding  ami 
far -sweeping  beauty  » tlu- 
Strauss  of  "|)on  tjuixotc " 
and  '•  Kin  Heldentehrn  " can- 
not easily  diet  ; hut  its  mo- 
ment* of  banality,  of  preten- 
tious and  depressing  com- 
monplace,  of  labored  and  de- 
feated impressiveness,  are 
far  more  frequent. 

Tins  music,  then,  judging 
it  in  its  entirety,  is  deficient 
as  an  exposition,  as  a trans- 
lation into  tone,  of  the 
drama  upon  which  it  is 
based:  it  does  not.  as  a 
whole,  adequately  intensify 
or  illuminate  the  mood*  ami 
situations  of  the  play;  in 
lo-nut y . in  intensity  of  emo- 
tion. in  puissance  of  appeal, 
it  falls  Mow  the  level  of  the 
drama  One  does  not  feel 
that  the  play  has  here  found 
its  inevitable,  il*  final, 
musical  eoinphincnt.  ns  one 
feel*  in  till-  case  of  so  com- 
pletely successful  a music-  the  hisorr  who  exacts  the 

drama  as.  let  u*  sav  at  ttoi.i:  of  “rauihe"  at  Tiir. 
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Mfliaandr”  of  Dcbuiij,  or  the  “ Tosca  " of  Puccini — not  to  allegp 
such  supreme  example-,  a-  the  Ifgaciw  of  Wagner's  genius.  One 
listen*  to  “ Salome,’1  it  must  lie  granted,  with  the  nerves  in  an  ex- 
cessive state  of  tension — it  is  enormously  exciting:  hut  ho  la. 
utuier  certain  condition*.  a determined  U-uiing  u|s>ti  a drum.  An 
U-H.su u It  ii | mui  the  nerve-centres  is  a vastly  different  thing  from  an 
emotional  |ier*ua*ion : yet  tliere  are  many  who,  in  listening  to 
“ Salome,'’  will  need  to  lw  convinced  of  it. 

la-t  it  also  lie  said  ugaiu — lest  one  In*  misunderstood — tliat  tliere 
is  no  valid  objection  to  l»e  held  aguin«t  any  dissouuutul  effect  wluct- 
anever  in  music,  so  long  as  it  lie  successfully  articulate — so  long, 
that  is  to  say,  as  it  addresses  us  sharply  and  vividly.  As  I have 
elapwliere  said,  " there  is  possible  in  music  a kind  of  ugliness,  a 
kind  of  deliberate  cacophony , that  is  expressive  and  significant — 
that  speaks,  that  is  eloquent.  Straus*  himself  has  achieved 
such  an  effect  in  that  wonderful  and  heart -shaking  passage  in  hi« 

’ lh>n  Quixote'  which  depict*  the  mental  disintegration  of  the 
deluded  knight:  or.  again,  in  the  unforgettable  battle  music  in 
• Kin  llchlenlelx-n.*  There  is  also  possible  in  music  another  order, 
of  dissonant  effect,  which  may  lie  achieved  I to  recall  Mr.  Whis- 
tler’s luminous  phrase)  by  the  simple  expedient  of  ‘nitting  on  the 
keyboard’:  an  effect  that  i*  obviously  possible  without  either  in- 
spiration or  artistry."  And  it  is  upon  this  order  of  futile  and 
afflicting  expression  that  Strauss,  for  reasons  which  need  not  here 
he  explored,  re  lien  in  much  of  the  music  of  " Salome.” 

It  would  lie  absurd  to  deny,  of  course,  that  ’’  Salome”  in  in 
many  ways  a noteworthy  and  brilliant — and,  for  the  curious 
student  of  musical  evolution,  a fascinating — work.  Its  musician- 
ship— the  aheer  technical  artistry  which  contrived  it — i*  breatli- 
ratching  in  its  facile  and  inerrant  mastery.  The  quality  of  its 
inspiration,  and  its  success  as  a musico-dramatic  commentary, 
which  have  been  the  prime  considerations  in  this  discussion,  have 
lieen  measured,  of  course,  by  the  mom  exacting  standard* — by  the 
standards  set  in  other  and  greater  works  of  Strauss,  in  comparison 
with  which  it  is  lamentably  inferior  in  vitality,  sincerity,  and 
importance.  In  at  least  one  respect,  however,  it  is  delightful  to  he 
able  to  piaise  unreservedly  this  much-discussed  and  variously  re- 
garded score:  and  that  is  in  the  case  of  it*  superlative  orchestra- 
tion. Strauss  has  written  here  for  a huge  and  omplic-ated  laxly  of 
instrument* — there  are  112  players  in  Ids  orchestra,  and  he  has 
set  them  an  appalling  task.  Never  in  Hie  history  of  music  lias 


such  instrumentation  found  its  way  on  to  the  printed  page. 
Yet  though  he  requires  his  performers  to  do  impo««il>lc 
tilings,  they  never  fail  to  contribute  to  tl*e  effect  of  the  wore  a*  a 
whole;  for  the  dominant  and  wonderful  distinction  of  the  orches- 
tration lies  precisely  in  the  splendor  of  Its  total  effect,  and  the 
almost  uncanny  art  with  which  it  is  accomplished.  One  finds  ii^niii 
every  page  not  only  new  and  undreamt  of  achievements  in  coloring, 
iiiiimagincd  sonorities,  hut  a superb  and  keenly  poetic  feeling  for 
the  timbre  which  will  most  intensify  the  dramatic  moment.  The 
instrumentation,  from  la-ginning  to  end.  is  a gnrgeou*  welter  of 
strange  and  novel  and  obsessing  colors — for  in  *ucli  orchestral 
writing  as  this,  sound  become*  color,  and  color  sound:  it  is  not  a 
single  sense  which  is  engaged,  hut  a subtle  and  indescribable  coni 
plex  of  all  the  senses:  one  not  only  hear*,  one  also  imagines  tliut 
one  see*  nnd  feel*  these  tones,  and  i*  even  fantastically  aware  of 
their  possessing  exotic  and  curious  odors,  vague  and  *ingular  per- 
fumes. Yet  all  this  magniticpnce.  this  marvellous  juggling  with 
sensory  impressions,  is  incurably  external.  It  is  a gorgeous  and 
niany-liued  garment,  and  that  which  it  clothe*  and  glorifies  is  a 
poor  and  unnurtured  thing.  There  is  little  vitalitv,  little  true 
substance,  within  this  dazzling  instrumental  envelope:  and  for  any 
one  who  is  not  content  with  its  brave  exterior  panoply,  and  who 
seeks  a more  permanent  and  living  beauty  within,  the  thing  becomes 
hut  a vast  and  empty  husk. 

Where,  one  end*  by  wondering,  i*  the  earlier,  the  greater. 
Strauss?  — the  unparalleled  maker  of  music,  the  indisputable 
genius,  who  gave  us  a sheaf  of  masterpieces:  who  gave  us  ••  Don 
Quixote.”  “Kin  Ileldenlelien.”  M Zarathustra.”  “Tod  und  Verkld- 
rung.”  Has  he  passed  into  that  desolate  region  occupied  in  his  day 
by  Hector  Berlioz,  for  whom,  as  has  Is-cn  said  in  this  place  before, 
a sense  of  the  tragic  futility  of  talent  without  genius  did  not 
exist — the  futility  of  application,  of  ingenuity,  of  constructive  re- 
source. without  that  ultimate  and  unpredictable  tianic?  Is  not 
Strauss,  in  such  a work  as  "Salome.”  hut  another  Berlin*  | though 
a Berlioz  with  a gleaming  past)?  I*  he  not  here  a*  one  disdain 
fully  indifferent  to  the  ministrations  of  that  ” Kternal  Spirit  ” 
which,  in  Milton's  wonderful  phrase.  " sends  out  his  Seraphim  with 
the  hallowed  tin*  of  hi*  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of 
wltom  he  pleases"?  Is  not  Straus*  to-day  It®  quote  the  bitter 
reproach  of  one  who  has  been  his  most  enlightened  and  effective 
advocate)  “a  marvellously  clever  man  who  was  once  a genius”? 


Prince  August  Wilhelm  Heinrich  Gauthier  Victor 


Princess  Alexandra  Victoria 
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SECOND  DAUGHTER  OF  DUKE  FRIEDRICH  OK  SCHLE*  WIO-IIOLSTEtN- 
HONOF-KIH  ItG-GLl  CKSBURU 


A ROYAL  BETROTHAL  INVOLVING  MANY  NAMES 


THE  KAISER’S  FOURTH  SON.  PIIINCF.  AUGUST  WILIIKt.VI.  WHO  IS  ENGAGED  TO  THE  PUIXCTWH  ALEXANDRA  VICTORIA,  SECOND  DAUGH- 
TER OF  DUKE  KRIEDRtl  II  OK  H«  Ht.EHWIG-HOI.HTKI N -SONRERfll ' IIG-liMT'KSIII'MG,  IS  AX  1 NTERESTI XO  FIGURE  FOR  AMERICANS 
ON  ACCOUNT  OK  THE  VISIT  WHICH  IT  IS  PLANNED  THAT  HE  SHALL  MAKE  TO  THIS  COUNTRY  l>t  RING  THE  COMING  TEAK.  K*l«  THE 
PURPOSE,  IT  IS  ANNOUNCED,  OK  STUDYING  OUR  MANNERS  AND  INSTITUTIONS.  UPON  COMPLETING  Ills  MILITARY  rilAININII.  PRIM  E 
AUGUST  WII.IIEI.M  WILL  All.  If  RE  THE  ARMY  AND  TAKE  UP  THE  WORK  OF  AN  OFFICER  OK  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE.  THIS  WILL  IIE  1'IIE 
FIRST  INSTANCE  OK  A GERMAN  PRINCE  TURNING  ASIDE  FROM  TIIK  ARMY  TO  ENTER  C'lVtl.  MIT. 
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OF  all  Dll'  inartistic  prevaricator*  (who  would  nil  h Unlv 
| anything  rl«*!|  who  have  graft'd  the  stage  we  commend 
* to  mi  indulgent  |uil>lir  one  itrrkp  Wurtirr,  the  heroine  of 
Civile  Fitch's  t.  play.  " Tin*  Truth,”  which  haa  Mn*. 
t'lara  Hlisxlgood  in  its  chief  rAlc  at  thr  Criterion  Theatre. 
She  it  a very  attractive  young  woman  who  haa  inherited  her  un- 
fortunate pro|Mii.->ity  fiom  a remarkable  father,  ao  we  an*  more  or 
lens  inclined  to  forgive  her  at  not  entirely  responsible  for  her  un- 
(letirahle  attribute,  ami  at  the  tame  time  admire  auch  ahtolute 
frankness  in  her  charming  misrepresentation  of  facto. 

At  a play,  “The  Truth"  it  a notable  achievement  by  Mr.  Fitch, 
who.  however,  mutt  thare  at  leaot  half  of  hia  honor*  with  Mrt. 
Itloodgood.  Neither  Mr.  Fitch  nor  Mn.  Hlisx|g**»d  hat  ever  done 
anything  better,  which,  in  each  cate,  in  Having  much.  Mr.  Fitch 
hat  succeeded  in  depicting  a young  woman  with  whom  we  are  all 
familiar — the  young  woman  wim  doc*  not  miaatatc  thing*  with  any 
dcHirv  to  do  an  injury,  hut  one  whose  imagination  it  to 
great  and  whose  opportunities  are  no  numerous  that  untruths 
escape  her  in  the  natural  courte  of  any  conversation.  Further- 
more.  sin?  does  not  adhere  to  her  Mm  after  she  hat  told  them. 

but  cm  Is -I  lithe*  them 
with  each  rc|s-tition. 

Of  course,  we  are 
very  sorry  for  Htrl.it 
Warder,  particularly 
mi  when.  U|»in  de- 
riding in  a tudden  un- 
accountable moment 
to  tell  the  truth,  she 
is  so  tragically  mis- 
apprehended hy  no 
less  important  a fig 
ure  in  her  life  than 
her  indulgent  linsliaiid. 
He  has  never  doubled 
Iter  in  anything,  how- 
ever damaging  the 
circumstantial  evl- 
deuce  might  !>c.  until 
one  day  he  discovers 
her  unfortunate  pre- 
dilection, ami  there- 
after nothing  she  says 
is  tin*  truth  so  fur  as 
Iip  is  nmer rani. 

This  is  the  pivot  of 
the  ulay.  As  Iht  un- 
truths nave  to  do  with 
a certain  irresponsible 
young  man  of  her  ac- 
quaintance. although 
there  is  no  wrong- 
doing. only  its  sugges- 
tion, there  is  a fine 
seem*  between  husband 
and  wife  and  each 
leaves  the  other. 
Becky  goes  to  her  dis- 
solute father  to  seek 
asylum  under  h i s 
doubtful  protection  in 
his  shabby  two-mora 
In  iiiic  in  Italtimore. 
Far  from  having 
learned  a lemon,  she 
begins  lying  with  her 
verv  first  words  to  her 
father.  The  scene  be- 
tween the  father  and 
daiighfer  provide*  one 
of  the  finest  moments 
in  tlm  play,  which  is  Ids  revelation  to  her  that,  lie  lias  lieen  a liar 
all  his  life.  Unit  lie  lx-gan  his  down  hill  road  with  lie*  and  mis- 
representations. Hrrlfi,  ton.  niuki's  her  confession*,  which  extend 
back  almost  into  her  Iwhvlinn.l,  when  she  told  llie  other  little 
children  tluit  her  fatlw-r  was  really  her  stepfather,  and  that  he 
used  to  beat  her.  .She  did  this,  she  savt.  to  make  herself  interest  ing. 


Clara  Bloodgood  as  “ Becky  Warder," 
in  “The  Truth" 


Recky'M  father,  Mr  Roland,  is  plaTcd  by  Mr.  W.  It.  Mack,  tlw 
|Hiwcrful  Srhrttiu  of  **  Is-ah  Klc*chna.”  mid  hit  acting  i*  a gain  in 
natural  clmrartcrixatian.  lie  |sdrits  out  to  hit  daughter  alf  the 
follies  of  her  heritage  of  untruthfulm-s*.  and  jet  when  the  nn«sl 
seize*  him  he  prove*  himself  to  !*•  the  m«»*l  monumentally  per- 
sistent of  liar*,  ami 
tills,  bless  you.  within 
a few  minutes  after 
his  line  lecture.  Mr. 

Mack's  artistic  is-r 
formum-e  actually 
aroused  a certain 
amount  of  sympathy 
for  the  wretched  man 
and  his  weakness. 

Another  member  of 
the  company.  Mr*. 

Sain  Sotliem,  gave  in 
Ere  l.indnn  an  adnii- 
ruhlc  iter  forma  nee  ns 
the  jealous  and  erratic 
wife  whose  husliaml 
is  the  irresponsible 
young  man  very  much 
in  love  with  lltrky 
Harder,  and  the 
source  of  the  estrange 
ment  of  H irk  if  and 
her  husband. 

One  of  the  impor- 
tant  characters  in  the 
play  was  somewhat 
overdrawn,  but  no 
doubt  intentionally  no. 

This  was  Mm.  Jenc- 
rieee  CrtSfiiyt ty.  the 
lodging-house  keeper 
with  whom  Lindon 
lives,  and  who  is.  bv 
the  way,  very  much  in 
love  with  him.  even  to 
tin*  point  of  asking 
him  if  her  money  is 
not  us  good  as  any 
other  woman's  for  him 
to  live  on.  The  part 
was  pln.ved  by  Miss 
Zchla  Scan*,  who  did 
it  admirably  in  the  ac- 
companiment of  much 
earetul  fixing  of  her 
” tat  ” and  adjust- 
ment of  her  waist-  Blanche  Walah  as  "Mary  O'Hara," 

Uml  in  111.  Rom-  tn  - The  Streisht  Read" 

stall  le*q  tie  manner. 

Mr.  Fitch  it  to  I* 

congratulated.  and  w»  is  the  company  which  pn-s**nta  "Tin-  Truth" 
so  vcracioualy. 


On  the  tame  night  upon  which  Mr.  Fitch  was  enjoying  the 
triumph  of  “The  Truth"  at  the  Criterion  Theatre,  another  play 
of  hit  was  making  its  appeal  to  a handsome  first -night  audience 
across  the  street  at  the  Astor.  Mr.  Filch  calls  it  “The  Straight 
Road” — the  road  from  ruin  and  degradation  to  what  the  late  Mr. 
Arnold  would  have  called  spiritual  “ sweetness  and  light."  Along 
this  road  tin*  heroine  of  the  pierc,  known  hy  the  siillicicntlv  de 
seriptive  cognomen  of  Notation  Street  Moll  (her  true  name  is  .l/ary 
O'Hara ),  proceeds,  with  sundry  divagations,  from  the  gutter  ami 
the  gin-mill  to  ultimate  rcspcctabilitj'  and  joy.  ller  progress  W 
somewhat  a*  follows:  Mr.  Fitch  disrlnsea  her  to  ns.  at  the  start, 
at  emerging  from  a barroom  " scrap”  with  another  lodv  into  ibr 
teiii|Mirary  refuge  of  the  local  Settlement  House,  when-  l/i** 
Thompaon.  who  runs  the  pliut*.  become*  convinced  that,  if  she  can 
only  contrive  to  had  Minn  O'Ham  gently  by  the  hand  along  tlw 
flowery  path  of  llible  texts  and  pluin  water,  she  run  propel  her 
charge  along  the  “ Rond  ” to  the  goal  of  an  eventual  regeneration. 
In  act  two.  we  find  Mary,  gurU-d  in  a sweetly  pretty  white  muslin 
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gown  instead  of  the  unkempt  rag*  of  the 
first  art.  visiting  tin*  rich  Miss  Thompson 
at  her  1‘alstial  Mansion  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Hudson.  Now  Mi**  Thompson  has  a voting 
man.  to  whom  she  has  engaged  herself.  She 
loves  him  dearlv ; but  the  audience  is  permit 
ted  to  suspect  that  the  voting  man,  Uouglas 
A ines  by  name,  is  attracted  more  by  the 
gleam  of  Mi**  Thompson's  ducats  than  hy 
her  comeliness  and  virtue,  Mary,  too,  is  in 
the  toils  of  love,  and  her  steady  is  brought 
lief  ore  the  footlights  in  the  [tenon  of  a 
lowly  hut  honest  Itarkrep.  Now  it  hap|iena 
that  Mart/,  having  her  full  share  of 
pulchritude,  catches  the  eye  of  young  .liar*, 
the  betrothed  of  Mart/'*  benefactor-  The 
young  man  makes  up  to  Mary,  and  is 
caught  at  it  by  his  fiancie;  hut  he  lies  out 
of  his  uncomfortable  situation,  putting  all 
the  blame  on  hoimt  Mary,  who  haa  resisted 
his  advances.  J/tts  Thompson,  naturally 
enough,  believes  Iter  young  man  rather  titan 
Mary,  Tin*  latter  realizes  that  it  is  inrum- 
I lent  upon  her  to  prove  Iter  faithfulness  to 
her  lady  friend  at  all  costs;  she  therefore 
lures  thp  wicked  young  inan  to  her  rooms, 
under  promise  of  Adequate  reward,  and  in- 
vites Mi **  Thompson  to  call  on  lier  at  the 
aarne  hour,  hoping  that  thus  Iter  pursuer's 
perfidy  will  lie  revealed.  But  things  go 
wrong.  The  young  man  conies,  and  Molly 
allows  herself  to  be  folded  In  his  arms, 
with  one  eye  on  the  door  and  the  oilier  on 
the  clock.  Tlie  hour  conies  and  llie  door 
i 'pen s ; hut  there  enters,  not  the  wiidied  for 
Mia*  Thompson,  but  Mary's  steady,  the 
burly  Isirkeep.  It  will  Is-  seen  that  Ifnry's 
[Mwition  has  its  cmlmrrasKtuents.  She  tries 
to  square  herself,  but  the  harkeep  refuses 
to  lie  convinced.  While  be  is  administering 
due  punishment  to  the  young  man.  Miss 
Thompson  arrives,  alas!  too  late.  She.  too, 
refuses  to  accept  Mary's  explanation  of  the 
rase,  though  she  realizes  at  last  Iter  lover's 
perfidy.  Finally,  they  all  depart — the  bar- 
keep  having  bestowed  upon  his  lady  a part- 
ing curse.  Mary  is  left  alone.  “ This,  she 
olmerves,  “la  what  you  get  for  being  good”; 
whereu[ion  she  proceeds  to  break  up  the 
furniture,  smash  a few  mirrors  and  window- 
panes,  and  generally  to  demonstrate  her 
contempt  for  virtue.  She  prepares  for  an 
all-night  celebration,  after  her  old  habit; 
when,  just  as  she  is  lifting  the  bottle  to  her 
lip*,  her  eyes  fall,  under  the  inspiration  of 
a neighborly  spot-light,  upon  a picture  of 
the  Virgin  which  hangs  upon  the  wall. 
Mary,  living  fundamentally  a worthy  soul, 
drops  the  bottle  and  falls  upon  her  knee* 
in  prayer.  In  art  four  all  is  made  smooth 
for  her.  She  succeeds  in  demonstrating  her 
Innocence,  the  barkeep  opens  his  arm*  to 
her.  Miss  Thompson  Iwttawi  her  blessing, 
and  all  is  as  it  should  be.  It  only  remain* 
to  Is*  ^aid  that  this  extraordinary  farrago  of 
vulgarity,  melodrama,  and  Salvation  Army 
sentiment  i*  admirably  acted  bv  Miss  Walsh 
and  an  rxcellrnt  company.  But  both  Mr. 
Fitch  and  Miss  Walsh  arc  worthy  of  better 
things.  The  play  i»  a frank  appeal  to  the 
gallery;  what  it’s  fortunes  with  the  public 
will  Is*  remains  to  lie  seen. 


Gullsegg 

(Continued  from  page  12ft.) 

the  punt,  perhaps  with  Chick  In  It  fast 
asleep. 

Tliere  was  no  time  to  rouse  him.  Tie 
must  alarm  the  village.  His  short  legs 
never  had  made  such  time.  In  five  min- 
utes he  stumbled  over  Jed  Brown's  door- 
step Into  the  kitchen,  when*  several  men 
sal  shout  a table. 

“ Tell  everTiuddy.”  he  gasped.  “ the  tide 
i*  a standin’  on  its  tail  an'  a-gnjn’  t*  swal- 
low the  sheds,”  then  picked  himself  up  ami 
was  off  like  an  eel  for  the  shore. 

The  bore  had  already  reached  Chick’s 
little  cove,  which  lav  farther  down  the  har- 
hor  than  the  Creek’;  and  Gullaegg.  perched 
on  a bowlder,  could  see  the  punt  rocking 
nn  the  swell.  Chick  might  be  sleeping  in 
It  and  be  carried  out  to  sea.  The  men 
must  all  save  their  gear.  There  was  no 
body  but  himself — if  only  he  were  sure 
that  Chick  was  in  it.  But  he  knew  lie 
had  no  time  to  make  inquiries;  the  crazy 
sun-cracked  punt  might  sink!  His  grand- 
father's dingey  with  its  oars  was  lying 


near  him,  bene  lied.  He  felt  t he  tide  would 
brink  before  it  reached  tlie  boat  to  which 
he  ran,  and  fell  upon  its  middle  thwart, 
braced  his  feet,  and  firmly  gras  [ted  the  oar*. 
The  wave  did  fall  below  him  on  the  sands, 
but  sent  a breaker  crashing  up  that  soukc-i 
him  to  the  skin  and  set  the  dingey  (hunting. 

It  was  a hard  pull  at  first,  though  soon 
the  tide  ran  back  with  equal  speed,  and 
the  lad  had  only  to  keep  his  bow  turned 
toward  the  toctiug  punt. 

If  Chick  wen*  there  he  hn|ted  he  would 
not  wake,  because,  not  knowing  where  he 
was,  he  might  tutudapring  out,  as  he  often 
did  on  shore.  On  the  rise  of  the  next 
wave  he  cruncd  his  neck.  Yea,  there  he  was 
in  the  bow  of  the  boat.  They  were  nearly 
half-way  across  the  harbor  now.  With  tin* 
coolness  of  sn  old  tar.  Gnllsegg  caught  the 
ring  hanging  from  the  end  of  the  punt 
as  he  slipped  past  and  fastened  it  to  his 
painter.  Chick  still  slept,  and  Simeon  saw 
that  the  punt  had  commenced  to  take  water 
in  the  stern,  lie  brought  hi*  boat  up  close, 
and  leaning  over,  clutched  the  unconscious 
boy's  jersey. 

” Say.  Chick ! ” he  said,  gently. 

Chick  looked  up  drowsily:  “Be  you 

come  for  lunch,  Oullsie  f"  Then,  as  he 
remembered  the  particularly  large  piece 
of  molasses  cake  he  had  in  his  kettle,  he 
started  up  ready  to  brag. 

“ I hui tchrr  ain't  gut  er.  big  a — ” Gull** 
rgg  gripped  a larger  handful  of  Chick's 
shirt. 

“ Don't  git  flumpin'  round  none.”  lie  said, 
quickly,  **  'cause  there's  bin  a tide  same's 
yu'  read  about  in  the  gogafrv,  an'  we're 
on  it.  an’  the  punt's  a-leakin'.  an’  you’ve 
gut  t*  git  into  this  dingey.  Oh,  aay.  do*’ 
cry!  You're  ca  safe  « safe!”  But  Chick, 
startled  from  pleasant,  dreams  by  such 
overwhelming  circumstances,  could  neither 
think  nor  move,  only  grasped  the  aides  of 
the  slowly  sinking  punt  and  howled. 

Hulls* 'gg  was  in  despair.  He  begged  the 
other  lad  to  step  across.  His  words  had 
no  effect.  He  quickly  changed  his  grip 
of  tlie  jeraey  to  liis  left  hand  from  his 
right,  which  he  doubled  rigidly  and  shook 
before  Chick’s  face.  “If  yu*  don'  step  over 
here  this  minute,  you  drrrii,  I'll  knock  yu’ 
nvcrlamnl  an’  lick  yu*  afterwards." 

The  tone  of  that  speech  stopped  Chick's 
howls  and  brought  him  at  once  to  the  other 
lad's  boat.  The  tide  was  now  bearing  from 
the  shore  too  strongly  for  the  boy  to  pull 
in.  A boat  was  coming  toward  them  from 
the  Creek.  Chick  ltad  stopped  sobbing,  in 
his  interest  in  tlie  sinking  punt,  which  he 
watched  with  open  mouth.  When  the  last 
bubble*  had  subsided  over  it,  he  suddenly 
rememWrrd  how  cowardly  he  had  been,  and 
glanced  furtively  at  Huilsegg.  thinking  lw 
must  despise  him  for  it.  Huilsegg  caught 
tliat  look. 

“ Say,  Chick."  he  said,  eagerly.  “ I know 
jist  how  you  felt.  Yon  wiut  kfinler  struck 
all  uv  a heap  n-t Kinkin'  how  bad  your 
aunt  Jinnie  ‘ud  feel.  I'm  glad  yu'  stopped 
(Kinkin'  about  it.  cur.  I guess  I would  V 
hit  yu*.  Don’  you  mind,  (hough ; I've  bed 
jest  aeeh  spell*  myself.  Say,  I lining  a 
snake  t*  show  yu’,  an'  he's  still  a-sleepin’ 
in  me  pocket.” 

Shortly  the  lwot  was  reached  by  three 
fishermen  in  a dory  from  the  Creek,  and 
tnwrd  laboriously  hack  to  shore.  Most  of 
the  men  were  still  busy  with  their  scat- 
tered tackle,  but  a crowd  of  excited  women 
was  far  down  on  the  sticky  clay  to  meet 
the  hoy*.  The  schoolman! cr  and  all  his 
flock  wen-  tliere.  Little  .losje,  lie  fore  she 
even  looked  at  her  cousin,  (lung  her  arms 
around  Huilsegg  and  sobbed  with  remorse- 
ful gratitude. 

**  I won't  go  for  to  stick  my  tongue  at 
yu*  no  more.” 

But  Huilsegg  wrenched  himself  from  her 
clinging  with  a gruff  " You  git  outer  this 
an'  lemme  lie!”  and  fled  from  them  all  up 
the  sloping  beach. 

He  stopped  at  hi*  grandfather's  little 
vegetable-patch,  where  he  gently  put  some- 
thing from  his  jumper  inaket  to  a grassy 
spot  and  sped  on  to  the  house.  His  mother 
hail  just  returned,  and  sat  near  a buck 
window,  drawing  a mat.,  quite  unconscious 
of  tlie  afternoon's  ha ppeninga  at  the  Creek. 
Her  son  dropped  on  the  pile  of  rags  beside 
her.  His  mother’s  quick  eye  at  once  noticed 
his  wet  hair. 

“Sirnmie  Gliddon,  T cautioned  you  not  to 
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go  Kwimmin*  till  next  month,  an’  I’ve  a 
good—" 

But  Huilsegg  was  too  hungry  to  listen 
longer:  “ Yes,  I’ll  tell  yu’  all  about  it  soon'* 
you  give  me  a piece;  an'  I want  it  to  onc't. 
mother,  cuz  1 ain't  had  no  lunch,  an'  my 
trunk  is  a-gnawin'  scand’hius." 

llis  anxious  mother  left  her  work  and 
cut  a large  slice  of  bread,  and  spread  it 
with  molusnes. 

*'  Now.”  she  demanded,  “ git  nuta  them 
wet  clothes  an'  tell  me  exactly  what  actions 
you've  bin  up  to.” 

Huilsegg.  between  bites,  told  her. 

That  night,  when  'Lisbeth  Gliddon 
thought  her  son  fast  asleep,  he  suddenly 
popped  his  head  out  from  hi*  trundle. 
“Marmic!  You  sleep  in’?”  His  mother 

answered  him.  and  lie  went  on,  shyly: 
'*  Well,  I didn't  tell  yu’  ever'thing.  After 
Chick  an'  me  wux  brung  ashore  that  sassy 
little  cousin  o’  his  she  Is-gun  to  hug  mV 
same  ’a  if  I wuz  yu'  an’  she  wux  me.  Say. 
be  yu"  listenin’?  ’ We-ll,  same  's  if  I tip 
an’  wanted  her . to — an’  I didn’t — no  seen 
thing  I” 

His  mother  from  her  bunk  alwve  said, 
soothingly.  “Of  course  not;  mother's  one 
lamb  didn't  want  the  huzzy  to  do  no  *cch 
thing.  Now  go  to  sleep,  Himmie!** 

For  several  minute*  there  was  silence, 
until  from  the  under  bunk  again  came  a 
small  voice:  " Only,  marmie,  I didn't  mind 
lievin’  them  black  curl*  git  in  my  eyes— 
much — not  none — but  I had  a doctor-snake 
a-sleepin'  in  my  jss'kcl,  an*  I wuz  scared 
the  preaain'  'ml  wake  hirn  an*  he  'ud  slide 
out.  an’  ” — in  a burst  of  word* — “ an'  she 
never  ’ud  go  for  to  do  it  no  more.  But 
don't  yu’  tell  grandpie!” 


Generally  So 

WUI.IK  ( who  has  nrrrr  hern  in  the  coun- 
try/. “ Pa,  wliat  is  a farm?” 

Father.  “ A farm,  my  son.  is  a tract  of 
huid  completely  surrounded  by  a mortgage.” 


PORK  AT  THE  (SOURCE, 

Mil  a >•  0*  dhi«f  trticki  tJ  fond  in  ih*  aick-rnom  nod  hoMitttt. 
Rvary  phymewt)  and  em  Ouiulii  know  th*  of  rapply  be- 

(ora  erfileria*  la  any  Innn.  It  u out  *otrui[h  to  know  that  it 
coma*  aa country  milk.”  Bordimi  Eaok  Bbamii  CowtvcmvD 
MiLxthe  ornzinaf  and  leading  brand  mu  iSj  j.  Integrity  m&j 
expeoeoce  behind  every  can.  ,*, 


i Via,  BROWN'S  Camphor* tel,  Saim»r«xn  UKNT1  FRICK 
forthatamh.  Miaous.  » j ernu  per  Jar. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

WHITE  BREAD 

Makes  Trouble  for  People  with  Weak  Intes- 
tinal Digestion. 

A lady  in  a Wia.  town  employed  a physician 
who  instructed  her  not  to  eat  white  bread  {or  two 
years.  She  tells  the  details  of  her  sicknear,  and 
she  certainly  was  a sick  woman. 

“In  tlie  year  1887  I gave  out  from  over-work, 
mid  until  1901  I remained  nn  invalid,  in  bed  a 
great  part  of  the  time.  Had  different  doctors,  but 
nothing  seemed  to  help.  I suffered  from  cerebro- 
spinal congestion,  female  trouble,  and  serious 
stomach  and  bowel  trouble.  My  husband  called 
a new  doctor,  and  after  having  gone  without  any 
food  for  10  da  vs  the  doctor  ordered  Grape- Nuts 
for  me.  I could  eat  the  new  food  from  tne  very 
first  mouthful.  Tlie  doctor  kept  me  on  Grape- 
Nuta,  and  the  only  medicine  was  a little  glycerine 
to  heal  tiie  alimentary  canal. 

“When  I was -up  again  doctor  told  me  to  eat 
Qrape-Nuts  twice  a day,  and  no  white  breml  for 
two  years.  I got  well  in  good  lime,  and  have 
gained  in  strength  *o  I can  do  my  own  work  again. 

“My  brain  lias  been  helped  an  much,  and  I 
know  tluit  the  Grape- Nuts  food  did  this,  too.  1 
found  I had  been  made  ill  liecause  I .was  not  fed 
right — tluit  is,  I did  not  properly  digest  white 
bread  and  some  oilier  fond  I tried  to  live  on. 

“I  have  never  Iwen  without  Grape-Nuts  food 
since,  and  eat  it  every  day.  You  may  publish 
! this  letter  if  you  like,  so  it  will  help  some  one  else." 

Name  given ’by  I’oatum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
: Get  tlie  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Wellvillc," 
1 in  pkg*. 


THREE  NOTED  COURT -TENNIS  PLAYERS 


COnt-TBIRtfl,  WHICH  18  MAKING  AN  INCREASING  PLACE  FOE  ITSELF  AMONG  INDOOR  8 FORTH,  HAH  ALREADY  ATTRACTED  INTERNA- 
TIONAL INTEREST.  ONE  OP  THE  FOREMOST  FLATEU8  Or  TIIE  OAIIF.  18  JAY  OOCI.D.  THE  REVENTEEN-YEAR-OLD  HON  OP  MIL  GEORGE 
UOlUI.  YOUNG  OOULO  1IAH  WON  THE  AMERICAN  AMATEVK  CHAMPIONSHIP  IN  THE  OAMR.  HE  IH  HHOWN  IN  THE  PIIOTOURAPH, 
TAKEN  AT  GEORGIAN  COURT,  THE  OOCM)  PLACE  AT  LAKEWOOD,  WITH  HIM  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTOR,  PRANK  FORRESTER,  AND  PEKUI- 
NANO  UARCIN,  THE  PROFESSIONAL  COURT-TEN N 18  CHAMPION  OP  FRANCE 


* THE  KID-GLOVED  GOLD-FIELDS 


(Continued  from  page  ItH.f 

prinked  that  he  might  ilutt  moment  have  stepped  from  a bandbox, 
" we  don't  carry  our  poppers  out  tide.  It’s  deucedly  had  form. 
Then  t lie  re's  a $200  fine  for  freighting  ordnance  in  the  open.  No. 
No  one  was  ever  fined.  The  last  sheriff  who  nought  to  collect  a 
fine  died  very  suddenly.  We  gave  him  a fine  funeral.  Forty 
motors  followed  the  hearse.  Poor  fellow!  He  was  a trifle  im- 
pulsive. It  hasn't  been  the  custom  for  ever  bo  long  to  go  about 
like  a hardware-store  afoot,  but  you  cun  lay  a mighty  keen  wager 
that  every  chap  you  meet  has  some  sort  of  shooting-iron  concealed 
in  his  harness.” 

There  was  one  thing  of  absorbing  interest  in  this  life  in  the 
alkali  cluhs.  No  lines  of  social  demarcation  were  drawn.  There 
were  no  boundaries  of  caste.  Proprietors  of  gambling-hells 
chummed  with  liank  presidents  and  lawyers.  George  Wingfield, 
who  gambled  his  way  to  many  millions,  is  a partner  of  United 
States  Senator  George  S.  Nixon.  Wildcat  promoters  and  owners  of 
the  richest  elaims  were  thick  as  fellow  conspirators.  Several  ex- 
ennvict*  seemed  immensely  popular  and  ehatted  easily  with  a 
former  Governor  of  Idaho  and  an  ex -Supreme-Court  justice.  A 
man  who  had  spent  five  years  in  prison  for  murder  *at  joking 
with  the  Governor  who  had  pardoned  him.  All  classes  were  hound 
hv  the  potential  kinship  of  the  gold  lure.  Weeks,  not  year*, 
wrought  vast  changes  In  the  affairs  of  these  men.  Almost  every 
man  you  met  hail  shaken  off  the  burden  of  a past  when  he  invaded 
the  desert;  some  had  only  recently  come  out  of  striped  jackets. 

“Sec  that  big  fellow  sitting  in  the  corner  rending."  whispered 
the  President  of  tile  Hoard  of  Trade.  “ Well,  last  week  he  was 
slinging  dishes  in  the  Palm  Restaurant.  To-day  his  cheek's  good 
for  quarter  of  a million,  lie  had  a lease  on  the  MoonBhine;  bought 
it  for  $.tn0  the  day  liefore  they  struck  the  vein." 

It  is  generally  taken  for  granted  that,  the  tenderfoot  knows  all 
about  I lie  Moonshine,  the  Hluc  l>ude.  the  Plugged  Cent,  the  Ruby 
Cactus,  the  llig  Owl.  Jr.,  and  the  scores  of  other  mines  of 
weird  title  that  are  vielding  untold  treasure.  A liberally  paid 
staff  of  advertising  men  and  subsidized  correspondents  of  news- 
paper* are  exjwHod  to  make  nil  the  world  familiar  with  those 
underground  Aladdin  grottos. 


The  mines,  I found,  were  the  one  absorbing  topic;  in  fact,  the 
overwhelming  interest.  Family,  friends,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
outside  world  were  hurled  in  the  shroud  of  oblivion.  Karthquake*. 
tires,  floods,  wars,  the  assassination*  of  kings,  were  utterly  venal 
matters. 

A tow  headed  youth  who  ran  rather  uproariously  to  plaids  aud 
diamond  hon*e*hoc*  handed  me  a local  |ia|a*r  ami  proudly  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  printed  with  gilt  ink. 

“ There's  nothing  near  alsmt  us.”  he  boasted.  “ We’ve  got  the 
stuff  in  the  mini**  and  we're  getting  it  out  hy  the  hundred*  of 
golden  tons." 

How  many  of  the  mini**  paid  dividends  in  the  yard-long  stock- 
list  that  hung,  framed,  on  tlw*  wall?  Ahem  I Why ! “ Well,  now. 

let  me  explain,*'  etc.  Yes.  There  were  many  dead  claims.  In 
fact  the  desert  was  gouged  hen*  and  then*  with  holes  in  which 
fortunes  had  bi'cn  poured— the  small  savings  of  fanners  and  clerks 
in  a thousand  far-awav  communities;  so  far  away  that  their  wails 
of  anguish  and  di**pair  could  never  reach  this  mountain-invested 
dip  of  the  Nevada  desert. 

Did  the  tenderfoot  persist  in  his  inquiries  a dozen  nimble 
tongues  clattered  specious  explanations.  Every  man  with  a head 
on  his  shoulders,  a gun  on  liis  hip,  a heart  without  fear  and  a 
little  more  than  a grub-stake  had  a brilliant,  even  coruscating 
chance,  the  moment,  he  '*  hit  the  camp.”  All  about  you  were  mm 
who  were  either  millionaires  or  plutocrats  in  embryo. 

Now  and  then,  it  was  true,  you  might,  after  becoming  pretty 
thoroughly  acquainted,  remark  a* distinguished  capitalist  borrowing 
around  lunrhron-tiinc.  Yes.  when  tin*  hanks  were  open.  Ilut 
there  was  a cogent  reason  for  this.  Kubterraneously  lie  was  u 
CnMUfl.  Above  the  earth's  crust  I merely  temporarily,  of  course  I 
a |>niip«-r.  Supremely  confident  in  the  merits  of  his  claim,  the  gold 
mined  was  immediately  reinvested  in  development. 

Development! 

This  la  the  word  (1m*  “ wildcatters M conjure  with.  Related  to 
gold  mining  there  is  a ring  of  plmsunt  allurement  in  it.  Analyzed 
and  resolved  after  careful  study  it  wrings  like  a s|*>ngc,  and  it 
very  often  happens  that  investors  ran  squeeze  more  gold  out  of 
that  mariue  growth  than  they  ever  wring  from  development. 
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fame  of  Florida  a*  an  AiiiitIohi  winter 
niturt  i*  world-wide,  and  much  of  thi*  i*  due 
to  the  large  numlier  of  excel  lent  hotels;  hut 
tlisH  frmkt  tropical  peninsula  lut*  many  and 
manifold  attraction*  for  the  tourist  apart 
from  the  hotel*.  It  i*  our  nearest  land  to  the 
equator;  its  ttea  benches  are  the  finest  in  the 
world ; it*  river*,  lake*,  lory*,  inlet*,  and 
minor  stream*  are  beautiful  lo-yond  description:  it*  forests  are 
filled  with  rare  tropical  tree*;  it*  cultivated  land*  are  redolent  of 
orange  blossoms,  magnolia*,  and  a thousand  other  exotic  bloom*. 
There  are  many  mile*  of  superb  roadway*,  and  these  are  l«-ing 
ad. l.-d  to  with  rapidity;  the  eiliea,  town*,  and  villages  are  thriv- 
ing. prosperous,  progressive;  the  State  is  gridiron ed  by  excellent 
railway*,  which  touch  every  important  point;  and.  to  cap  the 
climax',  there  i*  a splendid  fleet  of  fine  pa***nger-*team»hip* — the 
Clyde  Line— which  connect*  Jacksonville,  the  capital,  by  a direct, 
all- water  nervier  with  New  York. 

The  voyage  from  New  York  to  Charleston.  South  Carolina,  where 
the  *t earner  touche*  to  ami  from  Florida,  only  requires  two  day*— 
two  delightful  days  of  coastwise  sailing  on  pleasant  wa*.  The 
run  of  the  steamer  from  Charleston  to  Jacksonville  takes  from 
twelve  to  *ixteen  Imur*.  ami  tlie  trip  from  the  mouth  of  the  Saint 
John*  Liver  to  Jacksonville  I*  one  of  the  most  delightful  river 
trips  in  the  United  State*. 

From  the  moment  that  the  Florida  eoant  i*  righted,  and  the 
palms  are  seen  growing  in  the  sands  at  the  ocean’*  rslge.  all  is 
novel.  The  wide,  shallow,  twisting  river  winding  through  the 
vivid  green  of  the  low  lands  that  an-  broken  with  narrow  and  brood 
inlet*  of  the  ntream,  the  tall,  hare  stemmed  pine*  of  the  South 
lloating  a green  roof  over  the  palm*  that  are  the  underbrush,  make 
a aerie*  of  fascinating  picture*  a*  the  Hteamer  sweep*  smoothly 
along,  perhaps  in  the  level  sunlight  of  the  early  morning,  and  turns 
to  the  different  points  of 
the  eompa**  in  obedience  to 
the  demand*  of  the  tortu- 
ous channel  with  its  broad 
surface  hut  narrow  path 
for  vessels,  Twenty-five 
in  lies  of  thi*  tropical  jwno- 
romu  passes  before  tlu*  eyes 
of  the  traveller  ere  Jack- 
sonville is  reached,  and  the 
steamer  tie*  up  at  the 
Clyde  Line  wharves  in  the 
heart  of  lire  city. 

Florida  is  certain  to  re- 
gain America’*  best  and 
i. • i it  -“.oular  winter  re- 
(u-rt.  'Hi..*  and  newer 
lora lit  i*-s  are  a Vc  i n g 
strong  bids  for  tlu  ; * ron- 
r tourists,  un  i 
wont  ■»  - -«•  veariv 

growing  1 1.  import  *•!<»- 
ftut  FI*  . jda  Iteed  not  fear. 

SI*  V.  1!  IK'  er  he  eclipsed  ; 

• be  a»l.  nut  even  In*  .s|Ual- 
led.  I*c»nlte  the  attru 
tion*  of  l<>  •s<'ti|ielitnra  n* 
for  she  ha*  non*  in  the 
Hemisphere  — and  despile  Mu 
tive  adjectives  employed  to 


admit  led  when  the  facts  are 


rival" 


On  b!-  lo’*n»  River 


them,  her  supremacy  m 
considered. 

No  other  American  winter  resort  hu*  *o  vast  an  area,  so  complete 
and  so  convenient  transportation,  and  so  many  and  *ticli  magnifi- 
cent hotels.  No  other  State  in  the  t'nion  i*  so  admirably  situ- 
ated— Ixjth  geographically  and  eliniatlrallv  — for  winter  sojourning. 
No  other  State  ha*  *o  great  a wealth  of  MMMUt,  of  bays  uml  inlets, 
of  Uke*  and  river*.  True,  there  are  no  lofty  mountain*,  but  the 
eenfraj  portion  is  high  ami  wooded,  the  forest*  are  extensive,  and 
the  western  coftat  is  tlie  juaradise  of  tin*  sportsman.  < la  me  i* 
plentiful  in  the  uplands  ami  the  marshes,  and  every  variety  of 
tropical  food  fish  i*  to  be  found  in  the  adjacent. water*.  Here  i* 
the  native  heath  of  the  majestic  tarpon,  tin*  mightiest  tighter 
against  whom  man  has  pitted  hi*  skill  with  rod  and  reel.  The 
inandic*  ami  tin*  lays  of  the  Clulf  Coast  are  the  winter  habitat  of 
migratory  wild  fowl,  and  the  wooded  upland*  N-cm  with  quail  and 
grouse.  Too  much  cannot  I**  *aid  for  the  charm*  of  thi*  tropical 
wildwood.  thi*  deeply  indented  and  delightful  west  coast;  and 
when  all  hu*  lieen  said,  when  it*  attraction*  have  all  l*s*n  set  forth 
in  the  language  of  fad,  more  convincing  than  ilorid  superlative*, 
one  item,  the  most  important  of  all.  remain*  to  Ik  added — the 
v outness  of  it*  area.  This  woodland  olvrium,  this  aquatic  paradise, 
i*  more  than  a thousand  milt***  in  length,  extending  from  Pensacola 
to  Key  West. 

The  St.  Johns — America's  only  navigable  tropical  river — pene- 
trates more  than  four  hundred  mile*  into  tlie  heart  of  the  State. 
The  St.  Johns  is  fed  by  the  (leklawaha.  the  lu-ad  waters  of  which 
are  close  to  the  source  of  the  Ki**imee.  Thi*  latter  river,  flowing 
south,  while  the  Oeklawulut  and  the  St.  Johns  flow  northward  to 
the  Atlantic,  run*  into  lake  Okeechobee,  the  largest  body  of  fresh 
water  in  the  State,  with  an  area  of  12 AO  square  miles.  lake 
Okeechobee  emptiea  into  the  tiulf  through  the  Caloosahatchee 
ltiver  at  Charlotte  Harbor.  This  system  of  river*  and  lakes,  al- 
most continuous,  makes  a 
diagonal  winding  water- 
way through  the  heart  of 
Florida,  from  Jacksonville 
to  Fort  Myers,  more  than 
six  hundred  miles  long. 

The  Florida  East  Coast 
is  synonymous  with  win- 
ter-resort  luxury.  Hen- 
are  most  of  the  famous 
shore  and  interior  place* 
identified  with  the  annual 
incoming  of  wealth  and 
fashion  from  the  North. 
Here  are  America's  most 
beautiful  resort  hotels; 
here  is  St.  Augustine  with 
its  relies  of  Spanish  medie- 
valism: ami  here  is  Or- 
mond with  the  wonderful 
s*'U  t teach  that  holds  the 
world's  automobile  qiml 
rccnnl*. 

Tin-  St.  Johns  River  is 
tiAvigublc  to  Sanford.  220 
miles  from  its  mouth : 
while  the  Is-nutitul  winding  rivers  of 
the  interior,  the  lakes,  and  the  smaller 
streams  are  ideal  ertiiring  waters  for 
kitiiK'hi's  and  |Hiradi*es  for  lion's-  Itoats. 
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Metal 

Vienna  Art 
Plates 


No.  1.  Original  was  painted 
Herr  Wagner,  the  eminent 
German  ante.  The  reprodur- 
tK>n  (on  metal)  brings  out 
perfectly  the  rich  coloring  of 
portrait  and  decorative  border, 
equaling  the  original. 

No.  2.  An  exact  reproduc- 
tion in  original  colon  (on 
metal)  of  the  work  of  P.  Rail, 
a French  a run  of  note,  whose 
tine  •)! ill  in  portraiture  and 
exceptional  decorative  ability 
are  evidenced  in  every  line. 


flHEUSER-BUsC// 


For  12  Top*  of  Red 

Mcr.il  Caps  fi  >m  Malt-Nu- 
trine  bottle*,  and  1 5 cents  in 
stamps  or  money  to  cover 
postage,  we  will  'end  to  any  ad- 
drc«  in  the  United  Stain  either 
■ >l  then-  plate'.  Order  by 
Number.  Aildrtu 

Mslt-Nuton*  Dept.  T. 
Antiniwr  Bunk  Braoiai  Am’m 

Si.  Louis.  U.5.A. 


MALT-NUTRINE 


is  a prcJigested  liquid -food 
— easily  assimilated  by  the 
weakest  and  most  delicate  'jfc 
stomach.  It  promotes  appr- 
tite,  aids  digestion  and  assures 
healthful  and  refreshing  sleep. 

The  ideal  tonic  for  nursing 
mothers  and  convalescents. 

Malt-Xulriar  is  saU  bj  Druggnli  anj  Getter/. 


' When  the  Minislry  was  Ordered 
to  the  Front 

/t ’outlawed  from  |">;/e  IJJ.f 
u to  till*  day  •"  Mlsaiaslppl  in  the  form 
\ sf » little  nemphlet.  

S-tiH'  -aid  it  “i*9  » Pr*.v,r  * "laech. 
-*u.  a iihilippic.  some  an  impertinence.  but 
all  a(r<w<l  not hlng  like  it  had  ever  Iwn 
hrsril  In  * legislative  chsmlwr.  As  the 
hprsclwr  proeeeiled  cold  chills  ran  down  the 
lurk*  id  the  legislators,  lfc  implored  God's 
merer  on  the  ml^ruidcd  men  who  would 
pmrrrt  the  ministers  of  the  “ Iamb  of 
IVsce”  into  the  instrument*  of  hated  war. 
||e  rritkised  their  action  from  various 
iinr-|M>int'.  He  intimated  nil  equal  dis- 
f trust  of  their  patriotism  and  intelligence, 
lie  plainly  Implied  they  were  nil  hard  ensea, 
a ho  w. Mil'll  almost  tax  the  in  Unite  resources 
<if  heavenly  eompamioa.  llis  voice  roue 
tosler  and  louder.  IVople  on  the  outside 
thought  wane  one  was  making  an  fmpas- 
•innetl  s|msh'Ii  within.  And  through  it  all. 
with  farm  on  which  was  mirrored  an  atnus- 
in;  mi  it  tire  of  respect  ami  indignation,  the 
lersteil  members  st<md.  However,  it  was 
railed  at  last.  Rev.  Mr.  Hannon  did  not 
tarry  for  any  congratulation*,  but  |nt*scd 
at  once  into  the  Senate  Chamber. 

7V»t  body,  an  ts>eamc  ita  more  exclusive 
pMeitsiotiv.  had  not  assembled  quite  so 
ottly  as  the  other.  In  fart,  the  president 
had  just  dropped  the  gavel  on  the  table 
Irhiad  which  the  pciugogno  had  once 
glowed  when  the  clerical  visitor  entered  | 
the  rr»«n.  Following  a natural  impulse,  he 
did  as  the  Stmkrr  of  the  House  had  done. 

Ik  united  the  minister  to  open  the  pro-  | 
*ew|inir»  with  prayer.  The  minister  was 
• ipwting  tlie  Invitation.  He  had  doubtless  I 
tbwisht  of  a few  points  inadvertently  neg-  1 
mild  in  his  other  prayer,  and  was  anxious 
!"  rowdy  the  omission,  lie  wa«  preparing  | 
t"  tmanr  the  rcntiest  when  a clarion  voice 
r»ii8  <mt.  “ I object." 

It  is  easy  to  fancy  tl»e  surprise  of  the  ' 
Nnati.rs  at  this  totally  unexpected  and  ap- 
(anatly  unseemly  objection.  Every  one  I 
I-si#d  indignantly  toward  the  man'  from 
»bmt  the  interruption  had  come.  Fun- 
for  *n  explanation  came  from 

Amid  it  all  stood  the  lielligerrnt  minister, 
••siting  an  opportunity  to  repeat  hia  re- 
. i ^'riotmance.  The  Senator  did  not 
‘est'ate  to  state  Ids  objection.  He  had  l«t-n 
rr-smt  m the  other  chamber,  lie  remarked. 

•"'I  ka.I  heard  the  prayer  offered  hv  the 
'ererm.l  gentleman.  He  then  repented  tlie 
W **  ne*rlj  11  ’ he  could,  and  a very 
jJJJJ  •P'W*  't  made  in  the  m..uth  of  & 

•nil  STI"  ,nr  « wWfc  in 

aw.  Rut  wheta  the  situation  dawned 
i,  ' . D",wf*‘r*  there  was  an  outburst  of  ' 
the  rafters  of  tlie  prim 
, • , , the  preacher  had  to  i 

jrti  h More  it  was  over.  When  it  had  I 
i j that  as  hi*  prnver 

r '"•et  said,  and  eipceiallr ‘a* 

I*"***.  I*|gf  M *eeni  to  be  exactly  in 
i .1  ! - >T  f',at  thing,  lie  would 

,V  ""  praying.  This,  of  course. 

* HI'r  rejictition  of  the  request 
....  * P^dent.  Whereupon  the  mitt- 
V,.  - . " L * l>r,''f  P**J*T  in  which  there 
' |,  . rrrootert  suggestion  of  n po- 
SZS""-  dw-d  the  affair 'as 

***  «meenied.  He  had  made  his 

iH.Hoil  ^ *f|e  ,,n,f  of  it  in  the 

He  mi— n La  P"1  l,rnte«t  had  had  its  effect.  | 

"*l  t£TJbrC*n  ,0  ,lur''"'on  If.  in  their 
litn*  « "?l  pone  » bit  beyond  the 

i^laJ1*_ronvfc,*l0®  quickly  anise  that 
J*  NH  recalled  from  the 
in  *li»  i. ' ' ^ *n.  <*lcr'  m,,rr  lirought  up 
' ■ w*ti  ,Wf''  The  vote  to  nmen<l 

nil  ^ ""  "Nfl'  •■eluded  ministers  in  the 
"■•w.  ti  it  Practically  unani- 

H'.s  ,i  lf  , n'f'’l>teil  a similar  course, 

m.?'  'i  WU  -•■■.t  IO  11,0  (to. 

'uimL  ,.*!lr"  ft  was  signed  and  !-• 
u»  . !‘  'nrked  tlie  provisions  whieh 

Pin.  ii  r Rev.  Mr.  Harmon. 

°'*e  In  which  the  clericals 
ffi.iir  t*IW  to  the  colors  in  the  Xew 
ovici  a *''*  °f  history  and  a deal  of 
„rtInn  rf,|m  Mil  of  which  sources  this 

tkruuicle  i.  drawn. 


Ball-Pointed  Pens 

TRUE  TO  THE  POLE 

Made  with  mathematical  precision,  Ball-Pointed  Pens 
glide  smoothly  over  Jht  roughest  surface,  enabling  the 
writer  to 

STEER  CLEAR  OF 

blotting*,  scratching*,  rratnped  finger*  and  bad  language. 


H.  BAIUBBIOGE  A CO-  99  William  St-  New  York 

Inteadine  porch**,,  of  * STRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS  Pi.no,  or  Pi,oo  .n<l 
Self-Player  combtned.  should  not  fail  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  world-renowned 


PIANOS 


and  the  “ SOHMER-CECILIAN  " 


SOHMER 


PIANOS 


Inside  Players,  wbicn  surpass  all  others. 

SOHMER  i COMPm,  New  fort. 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER 

Much  has  been  printed  about  the  life  insurance  business 
during  the  past  year.  Let  me  call  your  attention  at  this  time  to 
a few  things  regarding  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society. 

It  is  as  solvent  as  the  Bank  of  England. 

Every  contract  with  it  will  be  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

Every  asset  claimed  by  the  Society  has  been  found  by  in- 
dependent expert  accountants,  and  re-appraised  in  value  on  a 
conservative  basis. 

Loans  have  been  verified ; liabilities  have  been  measured ; 
bad  accounts  have  been  charged  off  or  marked  doubtful. 

The  income  of  the  Society  from  investments  and  savings  has 
been  increased  over  $1,200,000  per  annum.  A still  further 
increase  can  be  relied  upon.  This  will  in  time  result  in  larger 
profits  to  policyholders,  even  if  not  reflected  in  this  year’s  dividends. 

The  Society  has  complied  with  the  new  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York  with  exact  preciseness.  These  laws  provide  every 
safeguard  that  a wise  Legislature  could  devise  to  protect  policy- 
holders. They  restrict  the  investments  of  life  insurance  com- 
panies. They  provide  that  expenses  shall  be  kept  within  proper 
limits  and  control  the  cost  of  new  business.  They  prevent 

rebating  and  political  and  other  blackmail.  They  prevent 
many  questionable  things  that  insurance  companies  have  done 
heretofore. 

Hereafter  every  policy  issued  by  this  Society  will  bear  the 
hall-mark  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  new  management  is  committed  to  the  interests  of  the 
policyholders.  It  understands  thoroughly  that  the  best  adver- 
tisement it  can  have  is  a satisfied  constituency.  The  effort  of 
the  present  administration  will  be  to  make  this  Society  the  best 
life  insurance  company  in  the  world. 

Life  insurance  in  the  Equitable  is  the  best  asset  you  can 
have.  It  will  grow  better  with  time.  If  you  have  no  insur- 
ance, or  if  you  can  afford  to  increase  the  insurance  you  already 
have,  you  are  doing  your  family  an  injustice  if  you  do  not  take 
it.  Nothing  can  take  its  place. 

We  want  new  policyholders.  We  want  new  agents,  both 
men  and  women,  but  none  except  energetic,  able  and  truthful 
men  and  women  need  apply.  For  such  there  is  a splendid 
opportunity. 

A life  insurance  policy  runs  longer  and  means  more  to  the 
average  man  than  any  other  contract  he  ever  makes.  There- 
fore the  necessity  for  great  care  in  selecting  a company  in  which 
to  insure  or  a company  to  represent.  Safety  ana  strength  are 
paramount  to  everything  else.  We  intend  to  keep  the  Equitable 
the  safest  and  strongest  company  in  the  world. 

Address  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  1 20 
Broadway,  New  York,  for  full  information  as  to  insurance  or 
an  agency. 

PAUL  MORTON.  President. 
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u.rctiaot*.  Baalrar*, Corporation*.  and  Com.*, tit. 
NKW  YOKK. 

Mutual  Life  Uuildinc*.  «3  Cedar  Street. 

Boiton,  Chicago, 
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■*-  V.  l ift  Until 


Bill*  <»f<'tr-huiiice  hought  and 
tiilil.  L'al.le  Trace  for*  in  Ku- 
ro]iv  *n<l  eouib  Sirica,  t om 
merer*  I *nd  Traveller* 1 Letter* 
of  < i edit.  < i.lleeliun*  inadr.. 
International  Cheques.  Or* 
till  rate-  ol  Deposit. 

Brown  Brothers  A,  Co., 

Banksiis.  No-  69  Wail  Sth«»t.' 
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MININC  INVESTORS! 


! jr ■ hi  ailvtrtlMnl  wr  Mitil  Ihmoich  tl.e 

nail-,  y t,.i  ran  protect  ymn.tll  nejiii-t  I.  >• , inn-r.  i.- 

rro-rUjtaiti  f.y  km»wli*l*e  i>f  certain  l oiled  Mutr.  laws 
„ wK<K"it  InraJ  Mpeuae  to  etmvtilalnnnl.  I-  1 l-.'n,.,,,,.  i,  .„  (ri!r  „.„,a  rcqnrtt. 

<1.  A I I.KN  t C<y„  Xu  Wiill  Klreet.  N .' v,  York 


jlPQQTT’S  BITTERS 


™iluf  tie*l  A drliitMfut  aromatic 

tor  All  wine.  *«.lril  and  ».*ln  Inrvpra^v.  A laWe- 
•r«H»fulin  lui  ounce  of  'l.rri  y or  fcwerlrm-d  water 
I fttr  meal*  afford'-  relief  and  Alda  dl«r>lloli. 


Important  to  mo  that  it  is  Abbott's. 
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Exports  of  Manufactures  from 
the  United  States 

Exports  of  manufacture*  from  tbe 
United  State*  in  the  year  jti»t  en.Wd  a^nv 
grated  more  than  seven  hundred  miMion  <kt 
Ur*.  The  Itureau  of  Statistics  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  ami  Labor  liar  run- 
pleted  the  figures  for  the  clem  nKWi( 
ending  with  November,  and  adding  to 
the*©  a conservative  ealimate  for  Decanter, 
finds  that  the  total  exports  of  manufacture 
for  the  full  year  will,  beyond  quedion.  n 
wed  seven  hundred  million  dollar*.  Trr 
year*  ago,  in  tire  fiscal  year  ISM,  th.v 
amounted  to  but  two  hundred  and  Bin 
eight  in i 1 1 iitriH  ; in  1880,  but  one  hundred 
and  forty-live  million*:  and  in  18-74.  no- 
hundred  and  five  millions.  The  abate 
manufactures  formed  of  the  total  export* 
was.  in  lWOfl,  42  per  cent,  r in  Wul  >,.i  V> 
per  cent.:  in  |88l5,  but  22  per  cent..-  and  la 
187fl,  20  |N*r  rent.  Thu*  the  export*  <4 
inamifactures  in  lOOfl  are  three  and  -roe 
half  time*  a*  great  a*  a decade  ap>,  uc 
the  aluire  which  manufacture-,  form  of  ibr 
total  exports  about  one-third  greater  that 
at  that  time. 

This  I*  the  first  time  that  export*  of 
manufactures  have  crossed  or  even  ap- 
proximated the  'even-hundred  tnillka^’l 
lar  line.  Even  in  the  fi«e*l  year  I9wi 
which  ia  only  six  month*  away,  the  total  et 
ports  of  manufactures  were  but  six  hmfnd 
and  eighty-six  milium*;  in  IMS,  ait  fca 
dr«*l  and  twelve  million*:  in  1904.  Bo 
hundred  and  twenty-three  million*:  in 
1003.  four  hundred  and  sixty -eight  millhuH: 
in  l!i02.  four  hundred  and  fifty-four  mi! 
lron«:  in  1001.  four  hundred  ami  sixty  *h 
millions:  in  1000.  four  hundred  and  eighty 
four  millions;  in  |K!*9.  three  faudrfd  and 
eighty  million*:  and  in  I8P*.  three  haadud 
and  twenty-five  millions.  Thus  the  expert* 
of  manufactures  in  the  calendar  you  19** 
are  actually  twice  a«  great  in  value  J‘  j* 
the  fiscal  year  1808,  having  thu*  doubl'd  ir 
eight  years. 

Practically  one-half  of  the  maaiafaetiire* 
exported  front  the  United  Slat*-*  pte*  m 
Europe,  the  gTeat  manufacturing  sot*"* 
of  the  world.  Of  the  »lx  htindod  »n. 
eighty-six  million  dollars’  worth  of  maw 
failure*  export**!  in  the  fiscal  year  I*"*, 
tlire*-  hundred  and  eighteen  million  d*Ut* 
worth  went  fo  Europe,  one  hundred  •» 
eighty- two  million*  to  North  Atom-*, 
seventy-nine  million*  to  Asia,  sixtyfow 
million*  to  South  America,  thirty  nul-ij** 
to  Oceania,  and  thirteen  million*  to  Am* 
Of  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen  ailuot 
dollars’  worth  of  manufactures  wut  t* 
Europe,  seventy-three  million*  wa*  ww 
fm-tutr*  of  ropper.  forty-six  million*  mm»M| 
oil.  forty-four  million*  mannfaetare*  m 
iron  and  steel.  thirty-two  mi"""-1 
fact  tires  of  wood,  twenty-seven 
leather  and  manufactures  thereof- 
millions  naval  *tores.  thirteen  tnilJron* 
cultural  implements,  and  the  ronai  t 
miiMellnneous  manufacture*.  . 

The  United  States  now  hold*  toft11  r“ 
nnr»ng  nation*  a#  an  exporter  of 
facture*. 


Modem  Shakespeare 

Tmk  following  quota t fort  ran** 
“Lore’s  l.nbor'M  Lost.''  Ael  V..  f**"1  - 
Irmifdo.  “The  armipntent  Mar*, 
lams-*  the  almightlv.  Clave  Heetor  a P 
linmnin.  A gilt  nutmeg. 

Biron.  A lemon. 

Couldn’t  Answer 

Mu  TtROWjr  is  daffv  on  H'e  ^b^rt  ^ 
scientific  problems,  but  bi*  /"T 
sympathy  with  him  in  ibis  dirfrix*  . 

The  other  evening  he  laid  dean  h P ! 
and  remarked  to  his  wife: 

"That’s  mid.” 

*’  What  V'  *he  inquired.  . 

*•  Why.  the  «tatem*nt  tlw*  '»  ,hr 

l2.«Rio.rM»o  years  to  pump  the  »ca  dry 
rate  of  lotto  gallon*  a ..-.-ori.!  '' 

She  thought  over  the  .£ 

fou roily  for  a few  second*,  n"d  & 
cently  asked:  «atrr!* 

“ Where  would  they  put  all  the  *•' 
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Miking  a Business  Pay 

(Conlinurd  (rum  pour 

■ill — where  improvements  ran  made,  pre- 
vents defects,  and  the  rr-jictitinn  of  error*. 

••  l\>  interml  men  in  lln1  general  wel- 
fare and  polity  <*f  the  firm;  this  in  a dif- 
Iralt  thing  i"  ‘1°.  and  every  company  mu«c 
work  »ul  iln  <nrn  <<|iecl(lc  inranm.  If  such 
a frcling  ran  be  arniiar-d,  <-M|>ecially  unmn^ 
foriiiirn,  it  works  to  immense  advantage. 
Wr  surround  men  with  plraaant,  hralthful 
working  ronditiona.  Tin*  effi-ct  of  stir- 
manillng*  <>n  a man'*  spirits  and  so  on  the 
<|iMlny  and  amount  of  Ida  work  needs  no 
— it  i*  a granted  fart.” 

It  »*  poaaiMe  that  nowhere  can  system. 
»*  applied  to  the  thoroughly  intelligent 
•nrk  of  the  personnel.  la*  brought  to  a 
Vixlu-r  plain-  of  effectiveness  Ilian  in  the 
Urge  railway  organisation*. 

One  railway  organizer  and  systematinr 
•lei  ventured  Isddly  Into  almnn't  unknown 
ti'hU  in  •eareh  of  practical  system*  oui- 
tniU  a railway  combination  Wet  «f  Chi* 
race.  Thi*  man  hold*  in  the  hollow  of 
Hand  the  secret  of  success.  And  like 
nunt  Mi.-cr-i«f)il  men  he  plat  a the  ratioiuil 
lomhination  of  brain*  and  system.  When 
be  legan  ll»e  reorganisation  of  hia  various 
lm"  -veral  year*  ago.  he  derided  to  nuikc 
u«e  of  the  bruins  of  every  man  in  his  em- 
l'1:’’  H‘*  •{"'*  1'dttl  almost  ten  thouound 

miW  and  l*e  hat  an  employee  in  some 
iaparity  or  other  for  every  mile. 

TV  hold  of  each  depurtinent  of  each 
mid  wa«  instructed  to  place  amall  boxes 
a omivment  |««itioii-.  and  to  each  cm- 
plnyre  was  given  u printed  announcement 
h,m  «<*  offer  any  eHtirima  or 
^UBrndira*  concerning  his  particular  line 
lit  work.  TV  employee*.  from  engine-wiper 
jrneral  .ll|ermtendent.  Were  asked  to 
vmethfir  r.ewH  without  fear  or  favor,  and 
to  *n*«it  the  replies  in  the  boxes  lamted 
ZJ  p"r,s»e.  The  cmduetora  a„d 
BU^.V  were  m row  raged  to  criticise  the 
H*wat  Tthod  of  running  trains,  the  mo 
uvepwrer  force  was  asked  to  criticise  the 
2T  •n<1  to  r,frpr  »«KK«flons. 

and  the  cin-ra1  accounting  department  was 

Wwtsir'  *"J  

*e .*r,‘4  I’f'mKeil  tliat  the  letteni  would  lw 
r*V|,,,r|y  appointed  board 
of  the  various  general  manager*. 
TV  * •*««»»  R""d  work  « Series 

r"'*frd"  totalling  *10.1.00  was  of- 
«nd  nvaHi  V’  intelligent  criticisms 

laical  suggestions.  The  result  ex- 
•Hf  r»n  * BMH,r  '^"'■fiine  expectations  of 
Fall.v  eight  tl,.,„. 
SoSl^tT"  •’"'l  <w!.y  th.t 

lilt.  ’ l"'inR  tnanagvd 

umi  practically  suggested  by  its 

•nny  of  employees. 

M J I*  * ’*'?*'  miu"> fact  11  ring  plant 

1.11  iho««J  ”W'»"nl  in  <lo«littg  with  the 
W.-t  , "TT  "■  ■'"Ploy-  From  tl,h 
„T~  ,"**~*  nuTit  hi...  .n  u„ 

"Sm  '."Jl  r"’:'  "n  |,ir''  ““tk. 

It.  tmJ  I*1"  kl««.'IwlBp  «f  tho  hll.im-SB. 

■•SlilTT..'  .•“."*C  l""t  al1  itn- 

h . " "i,h  «'ti~nt 

“P"1'”  Tito  p™,t 
tWi—  • 111  " r,,,|*t ruction  Is -gan  as  an 
Tw  m icn  '••’“'•ff^ding  de|mrtment. 

IV.  tl.4  *,|T^,nr"t  f'd-"1-"  rose  from 

'""I  He  «i!n<  * lr  *wctnry  en- 

7r"  * biM  r'-rk.  TI.C.  con 

•"'omatirallv  sift  its  em- 
|,  . *,,nd  men  to  the  top. 

are  S » ' ,0  "!n,r  **"*  Prraidcnt  a of 
*0«  diii  l,!  a ,",t.'n  ’or  eanl  index  raid- 
irr  |. lo  departments.  The 
mlSntr  ,n'1  ,,MW  •-  «nc  for  raeh 
"“n*  hisi^rW  <*ri1  *"■  ••ntered  the 

iwSL^  * n,,',,r‘l  ftf  hiH  wwk- 

ht.  j J"?.r  "»  merit,  and  eaeh 

*nar-  ,p*rt'Pl,*r  color.  The  first.  ,,r 
tk»  UJ>d  Im!«  Vj  the  secmil  is  huff. 

>r»n  h,  -T'  ,,  ,“v  “n<«  «»'*’  fourth,  or  ”an- 
a.  ra.w,ir,4  !'»•»*  green.  As  « man. 

!r  v»*~~  ,'''l"‘rtnient  he  mav  Is*  in. 
I««y  M.  "jrnt  and  vahie  t„  the  cun- 

,r’  «m*U  Inin. 

>af  , ‘I-  white,  or  " star."  class. 

T " ,n  ,l,"«  <-  iovari 

l‘r*Wo  in  iii  V " “ *l*r  " man.  Mem- 
l,,8U,  ^ y«r.  bri»^  - livc-pcr-ccnt. 


LIQUEUR 

Peres  Charfreux 

— OftBKN  AND  tfShLOW— 

THE  AFTER-DINNER  LIQUEUR 
OF  REPINED  TASTE 


Ai  Anas  I am  Win*  MmHMKrmm.  IImaIa.  c.r— 
JUljef  * Co-,  ||  llrastlwar,  N««  York.  N.  Y , 
Sole  Agenit  tor  UMad  Suim 


York  to  X»|  In 
In  1 dBj*.  IS 

hte^rsana  it  mlnulAA  Untrtii.  teoh,  r#.« 

“I  r**t  ■'•JUti.  It  tMt;  tounoa*. 
Is.'uO;  dtoplaeaBMiu,  J3.0WJ  ton*  1 atSu® 
liona-powsr. 

Sf  THIS  IS  TB£  OPPOITLMTY 

Sto  travel  ta  root  fort  sail  AAt.tr  on  a 
•t'*tBahl|>  lliAt  t-ontalnA  arvry  u..J.rn 
f or.iytitaer  r .oil  apj.J^ucA  that  InoAmiity 

can  , it a'R", t or  that  nii-aiay  ran  inirrlott. 

wTh*'  1 "Oa.t.eM.ad  ’ IsArft  Now 
York  Fib,imr  41k.  ISO ».  tor  UlbralUr. 

am*  0"ao*.  makloa  i;,„  trip  to 
^ lUJy  tn  Iraa  Uiaii  • ,1aj# 

«■  ItiAlorL  luiv.  tit# South  of  t'raiM*.  aatl 

tS*  matelUaaa  Hlrlcra  ran  be  i’i>u>nMnU> 
FWitcil,  also  eiMllant  oonoai-tlon  made  at  Naplaa  with 
the  H.  a.  " ot  aaua  " for  Alaaandrto.  Kcrpt- 

rtrat  Cabin  *117.00  upward, 

tn<  lading  ilalamom  acoommodattona  and  maola 
Two  a|>»«ial  lour*,  raua  lorludins  all  11  a.  «aaarr  ax- 
peuaaa.  bar#  b#an  urufrt  la  eoaaacUon  with  ttua 
aallios,  a*  followa 

I Brlud aa  alfhUaalna  In  Hpain.  Italy 
and  tha  Ririara— rrturalna  on  tba 
••  I>anLacblasd.~  iaarlnu  (irnoa  /<b 
31.  IWO. 

Inctiadlns  atablaaelng  In  Italy  and 
tho  Hlvlora— iwturalus  by  tbe  a.  8. 
••Hamburg."  Uaving  Qanoa  March 
s.  ivn. 


•8  Dan 
Coat  *SOO 


Tour  B 
«6  Days 

Coat  SMO 


Alao  rwgolar  aaillnga  to  Olbraltar.  Map  La#  and  Hanna 
by  tba  >t samara  '•  Moltka,”  “Uaiatiurg"  aod  "Bo- 


Complete  partle ularw.  plana,  boohiata,  ate.,  at  tba 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

as.Sf  B rood  way.  Maw  Yack 
uauic  VL,  Hwa.aa  IM»  WalnlH.  Phlladalphla 
MlSUxaL.  BL  Uala  Ha  Bawdalyli  At..  Cbtao«a 
»•*  Bark*.  ««.,  Saa  rraaataaa 


Sample  card 
containing  it 
pens,  differ- 
ent patterns, 

**nl  10  any 

l a.x  ccnis  In  postage. 

tpancarlqn  Pan  Co.,  349  Broadway,  Raw  York 


Fend 


The  Call  of  the  Blood 


The  Grandest 
Trip  of  All 

To  lor«(o  ih,t  pleasure,  of  a Bttywjm  m 
t Bl.for*..  ia  to  deprive  >,Wrwrlf  U m 
ol  lha  privilege*  0|  a hlnime. 

Not  lha  laaal  of  the  m,  of  auch  an  out- 
•l»0  in  Amanua  a Flower  (janittn  ia  the 
trip  thither  on  the  Rock  lalaivd'a  new 

Golden  State 
Limited 

The  kneel  and  iroat  update  train  over 
lha  low  rat  altitude  and  liwel  eoulherly 

Hrand  new  from  end  lo  end  — Standard. 
Convparlmenl  and  Drawing-room  |*uH- 
mana.  M.«»i..nwt>lc  Diner  anti  vinityoe 
Miaaaon-alyle  Hulfcl-Obaervaiion  Car. 


A U.I  .(  .U  nw 

Ika  oUp  s™a  Ur  tr'ie-dar. 


I OHM  SCXASTIAN. 


i^lrr. 
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THE  WOMAN  OF  IT. 

The  fair  victim  i “Hand*  up,  or  I'll—  Oh  I Oh  I Pleaae  uke  thli  horrid  thing — I’m 
lure  It’i  going  to  explode.” 


WHISKEY 

Brings  the  highest 
price  at  auction. 

Draw  your  own 
conclusions. 


Sole  Agents 

W.  A.  TAYLOR  ft  CO. 
NEW  YORK 


HUNTER 

RYE 


IS  THE  BEST  WHISKEY.  HENCE 
THE  MOST  WH0LE50ME.  NO 
PRAISE  COULD  BE  STRONGER 
NO  TESTIMONY  MORE  CON- 
VINCING  THAN  THE  AP- 
PROVAL  OF  ITS  MILLIONS 
OF  PATRONS. 


I.  LA5AUA5  a *').V 


&/>e 

FLOWER  of 
FRANCE 

By  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy 

This  is  the  story  of  Joan  of  Arc,  charm- 
ingly retold  in  Mr.  McCarthy’s  inimitable 
style.  The  Maid  of  France  is  repre- 
sented us  a lovable  and  engaging  heroine 
— not  the  mailed  warrior  and  half-mad 
fanatic,  but  the  simple,  steadfast  peasan.- 
girl — who  leads  the  armies  of  France 
quite  as  much  by  the  power  of  her  inno- 
cence and  faith  as  by  her  strange  guidm? 
voices. 

While  the  romance  follows  historr  >n 
the  main,  the  author  has  given  11 
and  there  imaginative  touches  that  c- 
hancc  the  beauty  and  interest  of  tbe  ro- 


mance. 

Price  $1.50 
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Baron  JlKCCT,  that  the  whole  matter  is  not  of  enough  im- 
portanee  to  warrant  war. 

The  House  Subsidy  Bill 

Tlie  nous'1  substitute  for  the  Senate  subsidy  bill  U not 
agreeable  to  the  thiek-and-fast  subsidy  advocates.  The  fart 
that  it  was  agreed  to  after  Mr.  (IrokVEXob’s  amendment  of 
the  Senate  hill,  ami  that  the  new  measure  has  the  ajiproral 
of  Speaker  (’an  nun  am)  I he  President,  is  significant.  It 
means  that  (’oiigress,  at  least  the  Representatives.  do  not 
lielieve  that  the  country  is  ready  to  build  up  the  American 
foreign  shipping  trade  by  direct  grants  of  money.  Intel- 
ligent and  well-informed  jieoplc  recognize  the  truth  of  Mr. 
U«»ot\h  admission,  that  a subsidy  is  intended  in  reality  to 
bring  into  vigorous  life  what  the  tariff  has  nearly  •dnughtiTcl. 
It  worn*  to  lx*  incumbent  upon  a Republican  statesman.  one 
of  even  so  liberal  a frame  of  mind  as  is  Secretary  K*» 
to  devise  some  way  for  the  improvement  of  the  ship|-i 
business  other  than  the  removal  of  tariff  burdens  and  of  a* 
severe  restrictions.  Therefore  it  is  pr<>|*r«cd  that  the 
lo  shipping  by  reason  of  the  tariff  law  am]  the  rest  shnl! 
made  up  by  increasing  the  burdens  upon  the  people  in  g ew* 
The  Senate  is  reaily,  it  seems,  to  apply  this  economic 
isimmercinl  device  whi'dt.  charaeteristieally.  rontemp’ 
further  taxat ion  of  the  consumer.  The  Senate  bill  pro] 
a sultsidy  for  freighters;  but  the  House,  not  being  mi 
to  agree,  would  not  have  the  Senate  hill.  But  some  in 
must  tie  paid  to  mean-going  ship*,  so  it  is  proposed  to  1 
more  for  mail  service  to  vessels  sailing  to  certain  Si  • : 
American,  Central-Ameriean.  and  Pacific  port*.  This  *i'i 
cost  the  taxpayer  several  miltiott  dollars — how  much  ru 
can  guess,  although  both  advocates  and  opponents  of  th  1 
are  busy  with  estimates.  Experience  teaches  us.  hm  r, 
that  such  preliminary  estimates,  especially  wimn  ma.  l-v 
partisans,  whether  for  or  against,  are  likely  to  Is*  falftifi 
actual  results.  What  we  do  know,  however,  is  that  a * 
for  a fast  mail  is  only  secondarily  a wilwidy  for  com  * . 
and  that,  if  the  bill  passes,  the  subsidy  camel  will  ha  :ii 
head  in  the  lent. 
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COMMENT 

Diacourteeua  Swettcnham 

PatiAPM  Governor  Swetteniiam’s  nerves  were  so  upret  by 
the  Kingston  earthquake  ns  t«»  leave  him  in  imperfect 
jKissT>s»ion  of  his  faculties.  Perhaps  he  has  lived  overlong 
in  the  tropics  to  the  prejudice  of  his  liver.  Whichever  is 
true,  his  letter  to  Admiral  D.vils  offers  on  its  face  such  evi- 
dence of  his  profound  indiscretion  that  there  is  nothing 
important  to  be  said  about  it  except  to  express  sympathy 
for  the  British  government  in  having  such  a man  in  such 
a place  at  such  a time. 

Secretary  Root  cm  the  Tariff 

Secretary  has  spoken  oner  more  for  the  administra- 
tion, This  time  his  utterance  was  on  the  tariff  question.  lie 
insisted  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  adoption  of  a mini- 
mum and  maximum  tariff.  This  may  foreshadow  the  next 
important  controversy  between  the  President  and  bis  party, 
including  some  of  tlie  leader*  who  are  now  more  or  less  with 
him.  But  experience  teaches  n*»  to  wait  before  determining 
that  any  Republican  tariff  movement  is  in  the  interest  of 
I Ik*  consumers;  that  is,  of  a real  revision.  If  the  minimum 
tariff  is  to  Is*  the  DiV'iuv  tariff  ami  the  maximum  something 
higher,  it  will  l>e  a cruel  jest.  But  it  is  clear,  at  all  events, 
that  Mr.  Rout’s  «wn  view  on  tlie  necessity  of  some  tariff 
action  has  been  impressed  on  tlie  President,  and  that  the 
commission  to  Germany,  compelled  by  German  complaints 
against  our  tariff  law,  may  work  some  good.  In  the  menu 
time  Mr.  Pi:  A R Viinii  has  introduced  a hill  in  tlie  I louse  of 
Representatives  providing  for  further  instruction  of  the  con- 
sumer by  putting  upon  each  bundle  or  package  of  our  do- 
tneatie  product*  the  rate  of  duty  which  the  purchaser  pays 
for  its  protection  from  foreign  competitors.  “Line  njion 
Jim*,  precept  u|«on  precept,  here  a little  and  there  a little." 
is  th*'  motto  which  the  Kansas  City  Times  suggests  for 
tariff- reformer*. 

The  San  Francisco  School  Question  in  Court 

The  Federal  govemiurnt  lias  now  taken  tlie  pmper  action 
on  the  mriler  of  the*  Son  Francisco  School  Hoard  segregating 
.liijHinese  ehihlrrti  in  separate  school  building..  The  courts. 
lM,th  State  ami  Fnleral,  are  culled  upon  to  decide  whether 
ila*  I’nited  Stat*-*  may  enfniee  :i  treaty  provision  notwith- 
standing opf«o*ing  State  laws,  including  a city  ordinance  au- 
tbori/cd  or  ae*|Hie-"ed  in  by  the  Stale.  If  the  decision  should 
|„.  ugainst  the  solinol  board  am?  its  nrem1x*r*  refuse  to  oliey 
,|„.  order  <*f  the  courts,  the  question  then  will  l**  whether  the 
| 'res blent  will  enforce  an  ord  r of  the  courts  to  arrest  ami 

prison  th**  mt'inlier*  of  the  school  board  for  contempt, 
ft  is  lo  be  h-qs-d  that  t»  is  |->int  will  never  Ik*  reached.  The 
HMiple  of  the  P.'ICI  • -'M  rfiil  C’C'  d.d.  bi:t,  ..n  the  ether 
liaud,  Japan*  ■ ■ m b»  k 


Governor  Hughes's  Appointments 

By  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Rtevimi  to  be  Superint 
of  Public  Work*,  and  of  some  others,  none  of  when  e* 
the  choice  of  thos**  who  have  hitherto  distributed  the 
agp  of  the  State,  Governor  Ilt'tillKK  has  maintained  lib 
tat  ion  and  has  gratified  the  good  people  of  the  State,  r i 
not  our  intention  to  eulogi/e  the  new  appointees.  {••  'l  >v 
ought  to  Is*  permitted  to  si>euk  for  themselves  by  the  w*r 
in  which  they  perform  the  duties  of  their  offices.  Th  ‘ 
**rnor  says  that  that  will  la?  his  wav.  and  it  is  the  l«  *»••! 
the  only  wav.  Apparently  he  is  not  trying  to  buil  a 
personal  inadiiiie.  It  was  Governor  Rpokki kj.t’s  i 1 
assertion  that  he  was  not  attempting  to  displace  Pi.*  • 
OliKLL  by  R«mihkvkj.t  bosses.  In  a measure  he  stteceedc 
he  was  Governor,  but  be  has  met  with  some  disappoi 
Kinee  he  has  been  P resilient.  However,  the  interest  iiii 
is  that  Governor  IlmniM  is  not  only  convinced  that 
liest  «lo  hi*  duty  bv  not  building  up  a personal  Itiarhi 
he  is  also  certsiin  that  his  obligations  to  the  State 
involve  the  necessity  of  consulting  old  Inwm**.  The  i 
of  bosses  in  the  public  welfare  is  secondary  and  ine 
TbU  makes  their  advice  to  Governors  often  misleadil 
Governor  Ilium:*  is  justified  in  working  out  his  owi 
Irma.  One  reason  why  the  people  like  Mr.  RooskvelT  - 
they  believe  that  he  has  done  what  Governor  Hfutiea  i 
doing.  It  has  been,  liowi-vcr,  a real  drawback  to  Mr. 
vki.t  that  lie  1ms  undertaken,  in  Washington,  to  null 1 
Ihisscs,  or  the  Senators,  select  “ good.  tram  ” for  bin, 
Wavnk  Mai-Vxjm:ii  has  pointed  out.  this  is  to  impose 
the  Is  is  bos  nil  impossible  task.  Governor  Ilt'Wiffi*  v 
better;  he  is  selecting  the  good  men  himself. 

The  Race  Qontion  in  Politic* 

The  controversy  over  the  Brownsville  affair  is  doing  « 

*.>  u*'1  iv.  An  important  question,  or  inqiortnnt  qttc* 

• 1 nised  by  tlie  President’s  dismissal  of  the  negro  r ' 

* 1 honor  ” ami  the  infliction  upon  them  of  the  p 

tin.*  t li«*v  Ik*  not  hereafter  twenl!*-  ! :•  • -1  u 

or  in  tire  uavy.  n*..  in-  I'lupbonsl  11*  lire  il  *fM«v 
1'nii.d  SmtMS.  Alter  isk-ng  finu*  f*.r  n (lo  tion.  ni.d 
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Mr.  Spooner's  advice  to  him.  the  President  has  admitted 
rh#t  he  had  tint  the  power  to  debar  the  men  from  employment 
in  the  civil  service:  therefore  lie  revoked  that  part  of  his 
sentence.  It  was  agreed  between  the  Republican*  that  them 
should  Is*  adopted  n simple  resolution  to  investigate  the  af- 
fair. Rut  before  this  the  rare  question  had  inflamed  the 
minds  of  .Senators,  and  a hitter  debate  broke  out.  The  race 
question  could  not  U-  quieted,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  it 
dn mid  inspire  all  the  speeches  as  it  infused  the  thoughts 
of  men.  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  so  much  politic*  in 
this  unhappy  controversy,  which  should  really  be  settled  by 
temperate  council*,  by  men  whose  object  is  to  get  the  two 
races  out  of  an  unhappy  scrape,  and  who  are  moved  by  love 
for  their  country  and  their  kind.  Unfortunately  both  Re- 
publicans and  Ifenioerats  find  in  it  too  many  opportunities 
to  put  their  opponents  “ in  a hole,"*  ami  the  South  especially 
•-offer*  from  the  prevailing  l**e  and  sordid  kind  of  statesman- 
ship.  It  muv  he  that  the  Democrat ie  Senators  generally  be- 
lieve that  the  Pmsident  had  the  putter  to  dismiss  the  black 
I mops  as  he  did  without  trial.  The  evidence  against  them 
has  convinced  good  men;  hut  their  guilt  may  not  justify 
the  speeitie  act  of  the  President.  That  point  is  important, 
and  should  le  settled.  To  try  to  make  it  a party  question 
will  not  settle  it;  it  will  convince  no  one  of  anything  hut  that 
Senator*  are  willing  to  play  polities  in  so  grave  an  affair. 

Brownsville  and  the  Constitution 

For  many  reason*  it  would  bo  wetl  to  have  a Congressional 
inquiry  into  the  facts  of  the  Brownsville  affair,  as  John  I). 
I-'WO  pointed  out  in  his  recent  speech  in  Boston.  The  coun- 
try wants  tlie  fact*,  and  if  the  negro  troop*  are  guilty,  as 
on  the  I'lvd'lcut's  evidence  they  accm  to  1*»,  tlu*  total  penalty 
inflicted  upon  them  was,  as  the  President  said,  inadequate 
f.»r  the  crime  committed.  Rut  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
that  the  color  of  the  men  should  come  into  the  discussion. 
It  is  unfortunately  true  that  it  doe*  enter,  and  that  this  con- 
test is  ju«t  now  characteristic.  Senator  Ruckbibn's  reso- 
lution admitting  that  the  President  has  the  constitutional 
power  to  dismiss  without  honor  raised  on  unfortunate  con- 
test, but  tin*  resolution  itself  was  not  of  grave  importance, 
for  any  action  or  view  of  the  Senate  ns  to  the  constitutionality 
of  an  act  of  the  President  would  not  be  controlling,  except 
«b  it  affected  it*  own  legislation.  The  unfortunate  feature 
of  it  i*  that  the  Senate,  by  reason  of  this  resolution  and  of 
the  party  passion*  which  at  once  broke  out  on  it*  intrndue- 
non,  ncetned  at  ono1  to  lie  called  tt|>o!i  to  pass  upon  an  im- 
portant question  without  regard  to  it*  merit*  or  to  the  real 
opinion*  of  Senators.  The  President  «Wpencd  this  mis- 
fortune. if  reports  fa*  true,  by  insisting  that  any  Republican 
member  of  the  Senate  who  voted  that  he  had  not  the  power 
was  the  enemy  of  nil  his  policies.  In  effect  he  said,  “ You 
must  take  my  view  of  my  const  it  utional  power  or  lx*  regarded 
is  my  foe  on  the  railroad  -ate  qm-stion.  on  the  Federal 
license  question,  on  race  suicide,  or  on  any  other  <Wi«*e  that 
I may  invent  or  policy  that  I may  announce."  The  situation 
is  so  intense,  when  it  come*  to  this  sort  of  thing,  that  reason 
no  longer  rules.  Tlu*  Senator  who  votes  on  a constitutional 
■portion  Iwausc  he  believes  in  all  that  tlie  President  thinks 
"r  hs-ls.  or  because  he  disbelieve*  in  it,  espresso  an  opinion 
dint  i*  not  entitled  to  respect.  A*  to  the  question  itself,  the 
Senate  has  no  power  to  judge  tlie  eonstitutioniilitv  of  an 
act  of  the  Presi.  lent,  any  more  tliim  In*  hns  the  power  to  judge 
of  tlie 

constitutionality  of  a law  of  Pongrea*.  The  tribunal  to 
determine  such  a question  is  that  of  the  judges — the  courts; 
and  any  one  of  the  fli*mtx*<x]  men  can  procure  a decision 

the  court*  on  this  subject — a decision  that  would  bind 
i*'th  the  President  and  Commas.  Why  is  it  that  tlie  political 

purt incut*  -.cm  to  lie  avoiding  the  obviously  profier  <*our»-f 

A Tradition  Strengthened 

It  i*  worth  rememls*Hng  that  the  Presulent’s  order  to 
dismiss  the  Brownsville  companies  of  the  Twenty-fifth  In- 
fantry wa*  published  and  took  effect  after  the  l’resiilent 
had  put  out  to  sea  on  hi*  wav  to  Panama.  What  he  might 
have  .lone  had  lie  heen  lit  home  and  observed  the  impression 
that  tlu*  order  made  on  the  public  mi  ml  can  only  1*»  guessed 
Wlien  lie  did  get  hack,  the  order  had  Iteen  enforced  and 
the  fat  was  in  the  fire.  Pon-idi-ring  the  duration  and  pos- 
able effects  of  the  resulting  rumpus,  there  seem  to  he 
R round*  for  the  opinion  that  the  tradition  which  directs  that 


the  President  shall  not  leave  the  country  during  his  term 
of  office  will  not  Ik*  seriously  weakened  by  the  only  breach  of 
it  which  ha*  occurred. 

The  Money  We  Have 

lluve  we  enough  money?  Tlie  question  has  been  raised, 
and  it  carries  iih  back  to  1W6,  when  the  country's  mind  was 
wrenched  by  tin:*  debate  l*>tweeii  the  advocates  of  the  quan- 
titative and  those  of  the  qualitative  theory  of  money.  In 
that  portentous  year  the  amount  of  money  in  the  United 
States  was  equivalent  to  $2.1  li2  a head,  while  only  $21  -If 
of  this  was  in  actual  circulation.  That  is.  the  business, 
pleasure,  needs,  and  extravagances  of  tin*  country  had  use  for 
almut  four  dollars  less  than  could  have  ltcen  had  from  the 
banks  and  the  Treasury.  The  jieople  «leciiled  then  thut  the 
country  did  not  want  more  money  of  tin*  kind  time  was  pro- 
pencil  by  Mr.  Bbvin,  and  now,  it  may  lx*  said,  with  the  con- 
currence of  Mr.  BaVAX  himself,  that  the  peopk*  have  been 
justified  in  that  decision.  In  the  mean  time  thevoluim*  of  money 
h«»  increased,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  tin*  vol- 
ume of  business  also.  This  was  to  have  been  oxiioctcd.  This 
increase  is  in  aceordam-o  with  the  law  of  progress,  or.  in  a 
'Vr.nl,  with  the  law  of  nature.  In  the  mere  matter  of  eoin.  the 
United  States  is  coining  annually  alioiit  $.'WXl,000,<HMt  in 
gold;  Great  Britain,  nearly  $tifl,tHK),OnO;  Australasia,  a little 
more  than  Great  Britain;  France,  about  £!.VMHl,iHKi ; Ger- 
many,  al«out  $2:1,000,000;  and  Japan,  more  than  $:Ml,O"O.tlO0. 
In  this  country  the  amount  on  the  1st  of  Oetolier,  of  gold  and 
silver  wins  and  certificates  and  of  United  Slates  mid  national- 
bank  notes,  wn*  $3.14fi.733,ff*.2.  Not  all  of  this  by  about  $TJ7.- 
ouo.ooo  was  in  circulation,  uhliougli.  a*  we  know  from  the  con- 
troversies which  have  Ixx-n  frequent  between  Secretary  Siiaw 
and  some  of  tlie  bankers,  that  more  of  it  was  needed  now 
ami  then  and  here  and  there.  The  sum  of  £W7,tlon.l»n0  was 
in  the  Treasury,  and  in  it*  <lepo«itary  banks  was  $| 2.1,01X1,000. 
The  official  description  of  “ money  in  eireulation  ” menus 
money  lying  about  and  money  in  the  banks.  It  means  money 
that  is  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  ns  well  a*  money  that  is 
lying  in  batik  to  secure  circulation  nud  deposits.  Besides  the 
actual  money  in  the  country,  there  was  in  the  lunik*  indi- 
vidual deposit  a to  the  amount  of  $1,11»9,!):1HI,‘I10.  If  wo  add 
to  this  amount,  against  which  rlieoks  could  be  drawn — and 
clwx-ks  constitute  currency  ns  well  ns  national-bank  notes — 
we  had  in  the  country  in  the  full  of  last  year  nearly  $7..HX>,- 
000,000  available  for  all  the  transact  ion*  of  tlie  people,  h*>*  the 
7,000,( x m in  tlie  Treasury.  We  had  a per  t/ipUa  circula- 
tion of  £*3  OH,  or  nearly  eight  dollars  more  than  the  abun- 
dant circulation  of  1886.  Some  of  the  money  in  the  Treasury 
was  held  as  security  for  outstanding  eertificah**,  and  some 
more  of  it  might  easily  and  safely  have  been  dei*<d(cd  in 
the  banks. 


Do  Te  Need  More  Money  ? 

Wlien  we  note  the  amount  of  money  that  we  have,  and  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  added  to  our  own  stock  and  to  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  commercial  world.  wo  see  that  tin*  amount 
increases  at  a greater  rate  than  that  of  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion. and,  furthermore,  it  i*  tin*  fact  that  the  ilicrca-e  is 
at  least  equivalent  to  the  increase  of  the  demands  of  bu*in<-**. 
It  is  not  a *ign  that  money  is  lacking  in  amount  because  it 
is  ban!  to  borrow  it  or  to  secure  it  for  use  from  the  vault* 
of  the  bank*.  That  is  a sign  of  distrust,  of  a general  luck 
of  faith,  of  a consequent  loss  of  credit.  In  1H1W  there  wn* 
abundant  money  in  the  country,  but  it  could  not  In-  had. 
The  bonks  would  not  lend  it.  Tin*  result  was  that  men  and 
corporations  Were  put  to  shift*  to  procure  currency  with 
which  to  pay  their  way.  tlieir  n«*eo*snry  exjK'iir***.  They  iwmfi 
orders  on  Mtore*.  nud  n kind  ..f  *!iinplaster  currency  that  wn* 
wholly  illegal,  although  the  illegality  was  overlooked  on  ac- 
count of  the  necessities  #if  tin-  unfortunate  situation.  We 
have  now  doubtless  money  enough  for  till  our  twx*ds.  The 
present  relations  lx*tweon  I.oiulnn  and  New  York  will  doubt- 
less adjust  themselves.  Business  itself  will  see  to  that.  »s 
it  has  always  done,  and  if  we  need  more  g<*ld  for  our  foreign 
exchange*,  the  Bank  of  England  cannot  keep  it  front  coming 
here  by  raising  it*  rate.  In  nur  domestic  affairs  we  want  a 
ix'tter  distribution  of  money  than  the  national  government  has 
yet  horn  able  to  give  ns.*  There  are  times  wln-n  we  want  more 
currency  than  we  have.  :md  there  are  times  when  we  want 
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less;  but  we  have  money  enough  to  sustain  all  the  currency 
that  we  need.  If  the  Federal  government  will  so  amend  its 
hanking  laws  as  to  permit  automatic  expansion  and  retrace 
tion,  it  will  go  better  with  us. 


Independence  for  the  Philippines 

We  have  got  to  think  again  presently  about  the  Philip- 
pines. It  is  a duty,  and  a pressing  duty.  We  forget  How 
pressing  it  is — forget  all  about  it  its  much  of  the  time  ns  we 
can.  The  Philippines  are  like  a tooth  in  the  head  of  a busy 
man  whieh  he  knows  needs  attention,  but  which  lie  neglects 
as  long  as  it  does  not  ache.  The  simile  is  imperfect  because 
the  Philippines  do  ache,  hut  we  who  are  responsible  do  not 
feel  them.  When  are  we  going  to  have  that  tooth  filled,  as 
Secretary  Taft  would  have  us  do  by  amending  our  tariff 
so  as  to  give  the  Philippines  a market  for  their  products  and 
a chance  to  live?  When  arc  wo  going  to  have  the  tooth  out 
altogether?  This  last  is  what  Mr.  Jakes  IT.  Buhnt  would 
know.  He  ia  a lawyer  from  Georgia,  the  son  of  Congress- 
man Blow kt,  who  was  President  Cleveland's  special  com- 
missioner to  Hawaii  in  1803.  In  the  Spanish  war  he  served 
first  in  C'uba,  and  later  in  tlie  Philippines,  where  from  1901 
to  1905  he  was  a judge  of  the  Court,  of  First  Instance.  'He 
has  had  a chance  to  learn  hoth  from  the  military  aud  the 
civil  standpoint  how  matters  are  going,  in  the  Philippines, 
and  he  seems  to  have  improved  jt.  To  the  current  number 
of  the  North  American  Review  (January  18)  he  has  con- 
tributed an  article,  entitled  “ Philippine  Independence — 
When?”  whieh  we  wish  every  citizen  who  has  a sense  of 
political  obligation  might  read.  Mr.  Blount  believes,  out 
of  his  considerable  experience,  in  independence  for  the  Philip- 
pines, ami  thinks  a date  should  be  set  at  whieh  it  shall  be 
given  them.  He  thinks  ten  years  is  long  enough  to  wait. 
His  reasons  are  very  persuasive,  especially  because  they  are 
so  obviously  based  on  real  knowledge,  and  are  so  reasonably 
and  dispassionately  conveyed.  The  chief  points  he  makes 
are  that  the  Philippines  could  ensily  lie  protected  from  for- 
eign conquest  by  treaties  negotiated  by  our  government; 
that  all  the  Filipinos  are  now  of  one  mind  in  wanting  in- 
dependence; and  that  things  go  very  ill  with  them  now, 
at  vast  expense  hoth  to  us  and  to  them,  and  will  continue  to 
go  ill  until  they  have  clear  assurance  of  independence  at  a 
stated  time. 


To  Raise  Government  Salaries 

On  January  18  the  House  voted,  133  to  92,  to  increase 
the  salaries  of  the  Vice-President,  the  Speaker,  and  the 
members  of  the  cabinet  to  $12,000  n year,  and  the  salaries 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  and  delegates  from  the  Ter- 
ritories to  $7500.  Tlie  increase  voted  to  the  cabinet  officers 
is  imperative;  the  increase  to  the  Vice-President  and  Speaker 
is  unquestionably  proper.  As  for  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, their  ease  is  less  pressing.  Vet  they  too  should 
have,  in  our  opinion,  the  increase  of  pay  proposed.  It  t 
really  not  so  much  an  increase  of  pay  as  an  adjustmen  . 
The  cost,  ami  standard  of  living  in  Washington  have  in- 
creased so  much  since  the  pay  of  members  of  Congress  was 
last,  fixer!  that  $7500  goes  no  farther  now  than  $5000  did 
then,  and  if  $5000  was  a proper  salary  then,  $7500  is  no  more 
than  proper  now.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  pay  of 
the  army  and  navy,  the  Federal  judges,  and  many  others, 
including  especially  thp  ambassadors  and  other  members  of 
the  diplomatic  and  consular  service. 


Mr.  G F.  Adams  at  the  Lee  Centennial 

Writing  in  ihe  North  American  Jferiew  about  the  Ethics 
of  Corporate  Management.  President  Hadley  says : 

Just  when  things  were  at  their  worst  a really  great  man  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  of  action  in  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  the 
Maiwnrhiiwctt*  Hnilmiul  Commission.  He  promulgated  ail  Idea, 
essentially  ethical  in  its  diameter,  whieh  not  only  was  of  great, 
service  at  tin*  time,  but  has  been  the  really  vital  force  iu  all  good 
schemes  of  corporate  regulation  ever  since. 

"A  really  groat  man.”  Hr.  Hadley  calls  Mr.  Adams,  and  so 
calls  him  because  he  lias  great  and  useful  idpns.  lie  has  also 
an  excellent  faculty  of  imparting  them.  The  paper*  which 
he  reads  from  time  to  time  before  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  and  which  relate  chiefly  to  the  Civil  War 
period,  aw  of  a most  unusual  liveliness  ami  interest.  Mr. 
Adams  made  the  chief  address  on  January  19  at  Washington 


and  Lee  College  in  Lexington,  Virginia,  on  the  centennial 
of  the  birth  of  Robert  K.  Lee.  Whoever  had  the  thought  to 
send  to  Massachusetts  for  an  orator  to  speak  of  Lee  had  a 
happy  inspiration,  so  long  as  the  orator  vrus  Mr.  Adame. 
His  ideas  about  General  Lee  had  been  for  forty-five  years 
in  process  of  formation,  and  very  interesting  they  were — 
more  so,  probably,  to  his  Southern  hearers  and  readers  than 
would  have  been  tliosc  of  an  orator  of  General  I.kk’s  own 
State,  or  any  State  beyond  the  Potomac. 

Custodian  of  Dynamite 

Tlie  New  York  State  Senate  has  voted  to  give  its  clerk 
the  power  to  expel  a re|*orter  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
The  clerk  did  not  ask  for  this  accession  of  authority,  and  is 
not  likely  to  exercise  it  impulsively.  It  may  be  flattering  to 
l*o  made  tin?  custodian  of  the  Senate’s  dynamite,  hut  a wise 
man  would  us  soon  not  he  too  much  flattered. 

The  Thaw  Trial  Impends 

Tim  trial  of  T haw  for  the  murder  of  Stanford  White 
is  impending  ns  this  issue  of  the  Weekly  goes  to  press,  and 
the  newspapers  have  already  for  some  days  been  preparing 
the  public  mind  to  devote  itself  intelligently  to  the  eon  tem- 
ptation of  the  proceedings  of  justice.  While  the  trial  con- 
tinues, however  protracted  it  may  he,  it  will  no  doubt  compete 
successfully  with  all  other  occurrences,  no  matter  what,  for 
the  attention  of  the  great  American  rending  public.  Not  the 
conflicts  of  the  Senators  ami  tlie  President,  nor  further 
earthquakes,  nor  railroad  accidents,  nor  railroad  investiga- 
tions, nor  stock-market  agitations,  nor  any  happenings  we 
cun  imagine,  arc  likely  to  crowd  the  record  of  its  daily  prog- 
ress off  the  front  pag»*s  of  the  daily  papers.  In  respect  to 
murder  trials  of  special  note  human  nature  does  not  seem 
to  change  much.  All  clauses  of  people  have  always  been  in- 
terested in  them,  and  are.  an  much  interested  in  them  now- 
adays as  they  were  a century  or  two  centuries  ago.  The 
main  difference  is  that  in  our  time  the  means  of  feeding  the* 
popular  taste  in  this  respect  an*  very  much  more  comprehen- 
sive and  efficacious  than  they  were  when  white  paper  cost  more 
and  type  was  set  by  hand  and  printing-presses  took  longer 
to  do  their  work.  We  shall  all  want  to  follow  that  trial, 
though  many  of  us  will  wish  to  avoid  the  immense  mass  of 
supplementary  slush,  pictorial  and  literary,  that  will  accom- 
pany the  reports  of  the  court  proceedings. 


New  York's  Canal  Appropriation  Dwarfed 

Mr.  J.  J.  Hill's  requisition  of  a veer  for  ti  > 

years  for  railroad  building  makes  tho  hundred  million?  that 
the  Stale  of  New  York  is  going  To  nd  on  its  canal  look 
considerably  smaller  than  it  did.  Moreover,  Mr.  Hill  say* 
that  the  U-.-t  and  elic«|**.t  form  of  prompt  aid  that  *n»n  be 
given  to  u eo:ig*-.tcrt  -.mntry  is  the  improvement  of  a water- 
s'., tn  «dt.  a fifteen-! • wit  tdiauual  from  Su  Louis  to  New 
1 ''•ar-*. 

Barroom  Rows  and  Soldiers 

Newspaper  despatches  published  on  January  22  indicate  a 
row  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  whieh,  mutafis  mutandis,  is  the 
duplicate  of  the  Brownsville  trouble  whieh  has  so  befogged 
the  guyet.v  of  the  nation.  On  the  night  of  January  21  about 
fifty  white  soldiers,  it  seems,  raided  the  negro  quarter  of 
Columbus,  broke  window*,  terrorized  colored  citizens,  and 
cleaned  out  saloons,  until  they  scattered  before  a mob.  Un- 
like tlie  Brownsville  negroes,  these  white  soldiers  were  not 
armed.  Another  difference  is  that  about  half  the  marauders 
were  promptly  arrested  l>,v  the  police  working  with  two  com- 
panies of  soldiers  sent  out  by  the  officer  in  <*ommand  of  the 
barracks.  The  trouble  arose  out  of  a recent  barroom  row 
between  whites  and  blacks.  It  would  l»e  interesting  to  know 
whether  any  one  in  Congress  is  taking  notice  that  these  dif- 
ficulties o(  barroom  origin  might  bo  less  frequent  if  the  army 
canteen  was  restored  and  more  encouragement  was  given  to 
enlisted  men  to  keep  out  of  low-down  dives  and  groggerics. 


Fictitious  Man  in  a Real  Place 

Very  acceptable  is  the  suggestion  of  tin?  Sun  that  Str 
Alexander  Swettemiam  is  a fictitious  character  invented 
by  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert.  Somehow  be  e*oa|x*il  from  the  44  Bab 
Ballads”  and  “Pinafore”  and  got  tn  lie  Governor  of  Jamaica 
at.  an  inopportune  time.  That  is  really  nliout  nil  there  is  to  it. 
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Recent  Discussions  oF  the  Negro  Problem 

TilK  .Atlanta  riut  ami  flit*  Brownsville  riot  have*  hod  the  effect 
of  concentrating  #ih-»  public  attention  on  the  negro  problem  to 
Uie  temporary  eclipse  of  every  other.  a in  I have  evoked  a great  deal 
of  more  or  letut  heated  and  illuminating  discusaion.  culminating  in 
the  remarkable  K|en'li  tldivrrttl  by  Senator  Tillman,  on  January 
12,  in  the  Senate  t hnnilK-r.  No  man  Iias  brought  out  more  forcibly 
the  gravity  and  urgency  of  the  problem  tlui.ii  luu  Mr.  Tillman, 
who  reminded  us  that  in  six  Southern  States — South  Carolina, 
ticorgia,  Florida.  Alnlmma,  lamisiana.  ami  Mississippi — the  aggre- 
gate numlier  of  negroes  excmli  the  total  number  of  while*,  while 
in  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi  the  colored  population  greatly 
pre|Mindrniif*.  He  point*  out  that  although,  within  the  territory 
named,  the  negroes  arc  for  the  moment  disfranchised  by  State  laws, 
yet  thexe  laws,  as  being  evasions  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  as 
amended,  are  in  their  nature  temporary,  and  ran  work  no  perma- 
nent cure,  so  that  in  the  not-distant  future  negroes  will  again  la* 
able  to  vote,  and  thus  make  inevitable  the  struggle  at  the  ballot- 
lm\  for  mastery  ls*twe<*n  llie  nur«.  It  follows  that  race  antagonism 
is  destined  to  increase  in  intensity  with  every  day.  if  it  he  true, 
us  Senator  Tillman  declares,  that  the  white  men  and  women  of  the 
South  are  just  as  determined  now  as  they  have  been  for  forty 
years  not  to  recognize  race  equality  in  social  or  in  political  life. 
Hence  the  quest  bin  which  he  pressed  home  to  his  fellow  Senators: 
I*  the  statesmanship  of  our  time  adequate  to  avert  a direful  crisis! 
Ur  will  it  fail  to  solve  the  n«grn  problem,  just  as  the  statesman- 
ship of  INiti  failed  to  find  a solution  hy  the  hhxMiy  expedient  of 
civil  war?  That  is  undoubtedly  tbe  one  great  question  for  Amer- 
ican civilization  to  answer. 

If  we  review  and  analyze  the  various  palliative*  or  remedies 
offered  with  the  aim  of  preventing  the  threatened  race  conflict  at 
the  South,  we  find  tlu»t  they  may  Is*  reduced  to  four:  namely,  de- 
portation, segregation,  serfdom,  and,  dually,  the  ultimate  eleva- 
tion of  the  negro  in  the  social  scale  by  a full  recognition  of  his 
|Mi1itieal  rights  and  the  improvement  of  his  technical  and  general 
education.  The  first  prop  hoi  I nuiy  Is*  quickly  and  decisively  re- 
jected. For  two  reasons:  the  Southern  white*  do  not  want  the 
negro  to  is*  deported.  They  want  him  where  lie  Is.  They  need  his 
lalstr.  The  testimony  on  this  point  is  emphatic  and  well-nigh 
unanimous,  including  that  of  Senator  Tillman  himself.  There 
are.  indeed,  some  indications  that  Southern  landowners  would  like 
a substitute  for  negro  lalsir,  if  they  could  get  it.  Governor  J.  M. 
Tf.rkii.1-.  of  Georgia,  has  lately  dwelt  on  the  lack  of  farm-laborers 
in  his  State,  due  to  the  relatively  higher  wage*  paid  in  other  field* 
of  work,  and  to  the  indisposition  of  tlx*  average  negro  to  toil  any- 
more than  is  needful  to  ford  himself.  He  earnestly  recommends, 
therefore,  I lie  encouragement  of  white  immigration,  and  would 
direct  the  inflow  of  German*  or  Scandinavians  to  the  upland 
regions  of  his  State,  and  that  of  Italian*  to  the  more  southern 
counties.  Exposed  to  the  competition  of  the  newcomers,  the  negroes 
would  have  to  settle  down  to  steady  work  or  go  elsewhere.  Even 
though,  however,  a time  should  come  when,  so  far  ns  economical 
considerations  are  concerned,  the  Kout!x*rn  whites  might,  la*  willing 
to  witness  a voluntary  negro  exodus,  they  would  not,  for  human! 
tarinn  reasons,  insist  on  compulsory  deportation.  In  his  speech  of 
January  12.  Senator  Tillman  recalled  the  miseries  and  horrors 
incident  to  tlx*  deputation  of  Mnrisco*  from  Spain  in  tlx*  first 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  he  might  have  added 
that  he  was  comparing  small  things  with  great,  for  the  total 
number  of  Morisots  expelled  from  the  Iberian  Peninsula  at  the 
p*riod  named  ha*  been  variously  computed  at  from  half  a million 
to  a million  and  a half,  whereas  there  are  nearly  six  million  colored 
p*r*ons  in  the  six  Slate*  from  Texas  to  North  Carolina.  The 
transportation  of  no  \**t  a multitude  would  prove  impracticable, 
even  if  public  opinion  at  the  South  and  at  the  North  would  tolerate 
such  an  act  of  oppression,  and  even  if  it  were  passible  to  provide 
an  area  adequate  in  size  and  climatnlogically  suited  to  thr  accom- 
modation of  tlx*  ox  ilex. 

The  wennd  remHv.  segregation,  luis  lately'  been  advocated  by 
Mr.  Washington  Gladden  in  the  A mcriran  .l/egarine.  He  is 
convinced,  he  says,  that  tlx*  outcome  of  interracial  strife  would 
lie  tlx* -intervention  of  tlx*  Federal  government,  which,  in  order  to 
ka-ep  the  hostile  race*  apart,  would  have  to  set  aside  certain 
Southern  States  for  tlx*  black*,  who  thereafter  would  govern 
themselves  therein,  and  lie  represented  in  the  Congress  at  Washing- 
ton. It  i*  easy  to  see  what  Stales  Mr.  Gladden  lias  in  view,  to 
wit.  South  Carolina  and  Mi*sii<sippi.  together,  perhaps,  with 
I<ouisiana.  Alabama,  and  Florida.  This  proposal  is  even  more 
impracticable  than  deportation.  There  is  not  a white  inn  it  in  any 
Southern  State  who  would  not  fight  to  tlx*  last  gasp  sooner  than 
renounce  hi*  home  in  favor  of  a negro.  Moreover,  the  injury 
inflicted  on  the  negro  himself  would  lie  almost  a*  serious  In  the 
one  case  a*  in  the  other.  For.  relegated  to  Stales  in  which  there 
were  no  white  inhabitants,  he  would  Is*  left  to  his  own  resources, 
and  would  in  his  isolation  l**  almost  certain  to  deteriorate  a*  he 
lias  deteriorated  in  Haiti.  This  proposal  also,  then,  must  lx*  dis- 
missed as  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

We  come  U>  the  only  two  practicable  method*  of  averting  u 


conflict  of  race*.  A*  wa*  punted  out  by  Carl  Schcrz  not  long 
ago,  we  must  either,  avowedly  or  tacitly,  sanction  the  reduction 
of  tlx*  negro  to  a permanent  condition  of  *erfd«m,  or  we  must,  a* 
a nation,  resolve  to  move  in  the  direction  of  recognizing  him  a*  a 
citizen  in  thr  full  sense  of  the  word.  That,  for  the  moment,  at 
all  events,  tlx*  South  prefer*  the  former  alternative  there  are  many 
indications.  Governor  Vardaman,  of  Mississippi,  who  evidently 
hit*  behind  him  a Urge  majority  of  tlx*  white*  of  hi*  State,  has 
frankly*  announced  that  he  desire*  to  la*  sent  to  the  United  State* 
Senate  for  the  purpme  of  advocating  the  repeal  of  the  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Amendment*.  Such  a programme  is  undoubtedly 
favored  by  Mr.  Hukk  Smith,  of  Georgia,  who  won  a signal  victory 
at  the  remit  election  In  hi*  Stale  because  he  stood  forth  the 
champion  of  the  rignrous  and  lasting  repression  of  the  negro  in 
pditical  and  social  life.  The  policy  personified  in  Governor  Varda- 
MAN  an  1 Mr  Hokk  Smith  pdnt*.  of  course,  straight  to  serfdom, 
and  might  not  prove  *n  diflienlt  of  fulfilment  as  Mr.  Scilt'KZ  sup 
pmed  that  it  would  be.  No  doubt  it  i*  a very  different  thing,  a* 
be  said,  to  keep  a race  in  slavery  that  had  Is-eii  in  that  condition 
for  many  generations,  and  to  reduce  that  race  hi  slavery  or  serf- 
dom after  it  ha*  hem  free  for  half  a century.  Tlie  latter  thing  Ixi* 
been  done,  however,  and  we  need  not  go  back  to  aneient  or  inrelx*- 
val  times  to  And  a precedent.  It  was  about  A.D.  1000  that  by-  an 
arbitrary  decree  of  tlx*  u«urp-r  Moris  Goorxopr,  the  Mussian 
]iea»Hnt.  who  had  ls*en  immemorial!}*  free,  wa*  t’cd  to  the  mil  ami 
thus  reduced  to  nerfdom.  No  di*location  of  society,  no  far-reach- 
ing catastrophe  followed.  But,  while  the  gradual  introduction  of 
negro  serfdom  might  lie  practicable  in  certain  Southern  State* — 
a step  was  taken  in  that  direction  wlx*n  the  negro  was  disfran- 
chised— such  a retrograde  pdicy  would  never  la*  sanctioned  by- 
public  opinion  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  although,  a*  a 
matter  of  fact,  racial  prejudice  withhold*  frean  the  colored  man 
at  the  North  many  industrial  oppirtunitic*  which  are  open  to 
him  at  tlx:  South,  and  which  would  remain  open  under  serfdom. 

Under  all  the  cireumstancew.  it  seem*  probable  tlial  the  tem- 
porary disfranchisement  of  the  negro  by  State  laws  will  be  tlx* 
farthest  step  that  the  South  will  lie  Buffered  to  take  in  the  direc- 
tion of  serfdom-creating  regulation*.  Hut,  a*  Senator  Tillman 
ha*  punted  out.  tlx*  State  disfranchising  laws  will  become  i»- 
op*rutive  in  proportion  a*  popular  education  is  diffused  among  tlx* 
negroes,  wlw*  will  ultimately  recover  their  vote,  provided  the 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendment*  of  tbe  Constitution  are  un- 
re pealed.  There  I*  absolutely  no  ground  for  believing  that  three- 
fourth*  of  the  States  will  ever  consent  to  a repeal  of  those  amend- 
ment*. utile**,  indeed,  the  jieople  of  the  whole  country-  should 
arrive  at  tlie  conviction  that,  for  white*  a*  well  as  for  black*,  uni- 
versal suffrage  i»  a blunder,  and  that  we  ought  to  revive  property 
qualification  for  the  franchise.  Such  a conviction  will  never  lie 
reached  by  a numerical  majority  and  embodied  in  law  by  a pipular 
vote,  and,  therefore,  tlx*  Southern  white*  will,  apparently,  have 
to  make  the  best  of  thing*  a*  they  are,  and  help  the  negro  to  make 
the  best  of  himself,  industrially  and  intellectually.  That  U what 
they  are  advised  to  do  by  such  representatives  of  Southern  high- 
mSndfdm-H*  a*  tlx*  head  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  a*  President 
KtLuo  and  Professor  Woodward  of  Trinity  College,  South  Caro- 
lina. and  as  the  Reverend  Kdhaw  Gardner  MtWiir,  of  Alalnima. 
These  men  do  not  dread,  but  would  welcome,  the  elevation  of  the 
negro  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 


Is  Shakespeare  Read? 

However  absurd  Toi.»toi'r  stricture*  upon  Shakespeare  may 
M*em  to  t Ixise  born  in  the  tradition  that  he  stands  upai  a lonely 
promontory  of  excellence  un reached  bv  all  other*,  it  doe*  at  least 
give  one  puuse  to  find  three  living  authors,  all  of  admitted  ex- 
cellence in  their  own  kind,  disclaiming  the  Shakespearian  alle- 
giance. Tolstoi  denies  Shakespeare's  greatness  on  tlie  grounds 
that  lie  is  not  universal  and  make*  no  appml  to  the  average  man 
of  to-day.  One  may  entirely  admit  Tolstoi's  premise*  and  refust* 
his  deductions.  Maeterlinck  desks  Shakespeare’s  great  nesa  on 
tlx*  ground*  of  the  lack  of  spiritual  wisdom  in  his  character*,  of 
the  low  plane  upon  which  hi*  humanity  Hvcb  and  acts.  Mr. 
Bernard  Siiaw  denies  Shakespeare's  supremacy  on  the  ground* 
of  his  being  fxitiu' ; after  three  hundred  year*,  he  claim*  that  it 
i*  only  natural  that  there  should  tie  a new  stock  of  idea*  and.  he 
hopes,  better  point*  of  view.  What  he  quite  truly  asserts  is  that 
tlx*  most  indiscriminate  eulogir*  of  Shakespeare  come  from  tlx* 
least  considerable  and  most  ignorant  source*. 

The  tradition  that  Shakespeare  I*  the  greatest  and  most  widely 
read  of  all  ErjiM-h  author*  i*  universally  accepted,  and,  in  view 
of  it,  It  T*  interesting  to  stop  one’s  casual  acquaintances,  literary 
and  otherwise,  ami  find  out  how  many  of  them  have  read  nil  of 
Shakerpeark'm  poem*  and  play*.  The  result  of  one  such  personal 
eunvas*  was  tliat  a lawyer  in  a small  Western  town  was  found  who 
luid  read  and  reread  all  the  play*,  but  did  not  care  for  the  sonnets 
and  other  poems-,  a naval  officer  was  found  who  did  not  care  for 
bookB  in  general,  but  who  always  carried  the  sonnets  in  hia  pocket 
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and  enthusiastically  recommended  them;  n profraor  of  literature 
wu  found  who  had  read  some  of  the  plays  many  times.  had  dis- 
sected ami  analyzed  thorn,  ami  who  waa  fairly  sure  llmt  he  had 
road  all  the  play*  at  leant  once;  one  little  girl  of  twelve  had  read 
all  the  play*,  and  had  played  out  many  of  them  with  her  pa|ter 
doll*.  Nearly  every  one  in  the  educated  class  who  was  questioned 
had  read  one  or  two  plays,  usually  at  school,  but  nearly  all  held 
mistaken  ideas  about  wluit  they  had  read,  and  had  a moat  super- 
llcittl  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  the  plays,  the  significance 
of  the  characters,  and  the  points  of  preeminent  excellence. 

The  commonest  fallacy  i*.  of  course,  that  Shakespeare  is  direct 
and  simple,  that  he  told  a tale  for  the  sake  of  the  tale  without 
artifice  or  adornment.  As  a matter  of  fact.  Siiakcipkake  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  reading.  Tin-  men*  fart  that  he  lived  three  hun- 
dred years  ago  shows  that  historic  sense  and  knowledge  are  re- 
quired to  understand  him.  Second  place,  while  Suakekixakk  is 
very  skilful  in  dramatic  construction,  he  was  notably  more,  in- 
terested in  manner  than  in  matter.  He  took  his  tale  wherever  lie 
found  it.  quite  regardless  of  how  or  where  it  had  been  used  tie 
fore,  and  embroidered  it  wilh  his  wonderful  style.  If  ever  there 
was  a Inver  of  the  word  for  the  word's  sake,  and  style  for  .style’s 
sake,  it  was  Shakknekakk.  As  for  thoughts,  he  seized  them  to  the 
right  and  tin*  left,  wlierever  they  might  Is*  lying,  in  Hnt  .vo.  in 
I.YLY,  in  Marlowe,  at  the  tavern,  in  the  street;  but  be  translated 
them  into  tie*  wonderful  style  of  Shakes  PRAM,  euphuistic.  affected, 
elalsirately  adorned  In  tin*  early  plays,  but  tending  ever  toward  a 
method  more  obscure,  curt,  highly  charged,  elliptical  in  the  later 
plays.  He  was  in  plot -structure,  in  the  systematic  building  up  nf 
the  play  to  hold  the  interest  tense  to  the  end.  in  emotional  force 
and  in  word-magic,  the  supreme  master  of  Kngliah  literature.  Hut 
Bkbxaru  Shaw  is  right  when  lie  says  a new  type  is  needed  to 
express  the  modern  man.  Othello'*  ill-founded  jealousy,  Macbeth'* 
crude  ambitions.  Hawlrt'*  doubt  and  hesitancy  and.  above  all.  his 
escape  into  the  realm  of  mere  words,  an*  out  of  date:  tin*  stress 
laid  upon  the  sexual  motif  is  old-fashioned : the  swiftnesa  of  im- 
pulse, the  strong  play  of  emotion,  the  subservience  of  thr  reason 
and  judgment,  all  belong  to  another  age  than  ours,  and  Bernard 
Kiiaw'h  Ctrmtr  is  much  more  heroic,  according  to  present  day  think- 
ing, than  Shakeki-eare's  Antony  counting  a kingdom  well  lost  for 
love. 

Maeterlincks  complaint  against  Shakespeare  is  perfectly 
well  founded,  that  his  character*  have  not  spiritual  wisdom  and 
insight,  and  that  they  do  not  control  destiny,  but  that  destiny 
falls  upon  them  from  the  outside,  like  a hawk  upon  its  prey,  and 
destroy*  them.  Herein  He*  the  very  laud*  of  tragedy,  that  a man 
finds  himself  not  great  enough  to  cope  with  his  fate,  and  in  more 
or  less  fiainful  circumstance*  he  succumbs.  Kiiakebpeark  lie- 
longed  to  a renascence  of  humanism:  the  quiescent  acceptance 
which  disarms  destiny,  and  the  spiritual  insight  which  circumvents 
it.  Iielong  to  religions  eras. 

If  Tolstoi's  theory  of  art  is  correct,  then.  too.  Shakespeare 
must  yield  to  his  accusations.  Tolstoi's  thesis  is  that  that  art.  is 
liest  which  makes  the  most  universal  appeal  and  reach***  the  *im- 
ple*t  and  most  uncultivated  rla*"e*.  If  that  «*an  ever  Is*  proven. 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Shelley  must  doll  their  buy*  while 
we  crown  Marie  (.'ORKLLI  and  Hall  Caixe.  These  an*  the  people 
who  reach  tlie  mass***.  The  truth  is.  great  beauty  and  great  virtue 
are  always  Inaccessible  except  to  thorn*  who  strive,  who  learn  to 
accept,  understand,  and  enjoy  them.  Profound  subjects,  beauty 
of  treatment.  alMolute  sincerity  of  wisdom,  are  by  no  means  matters 
easily  understood,  hut  are  thing*  we  may.  perhaps,  grow  to  under- 
stand by  humility,  perseverance,  study;  the  reward  is  great  when 
won,  but  nothing  that  wr  know  without  pain  is  worth  knowing, 
and  this  i»  the  flaw  in  TpWTOfl'S  argument.  In  his  desire  to  feel 
all  men  equal  in  endowment  and  power  of  enjoyment,  he  has  as- 
serted that  whatever  is  not  universally  liked  i*  bid.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  Shakespeare  is  not  universally  liked  or  read;  that  to  an 
average  illiterate  person  he  would  he.  except  in  parts,  totally  in- 
comprehensible: but  that  only  prove*  how  great  will  lie  the  reward 
of  those  who  learn  to  know  him. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

Colonel  Henry  WatterroX  ha*  been  nominated  for  President 
of  the  United  States  in  a letter  from  Cannes  to  the  Paris  edition 
of  the  New  York  Herald-  The  writer  suggest*  that  it  is  time  for 
the  Democrat*  to  put  up  a Southerner,  recounts  the  Colonel's  dis- 
tinguished services,  and  declare*  that  “ his  latest  prnnmiriamrnto. 
‘ I am  so  old -fashioned  as  still  to  believe  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,’  would  ring  over  tlie  whole  continent-’’  It.  Is  a 
first-rate  pronuneiamento.  and  is  likely  to  ring  in  the  Democratic 
platform,  whoever  the  candidate  i*. 

Tlie  intelligent  women  nf  Washington,  and  there  are  many,  who 
are  inclined  to  like  politico,  much  after  the  maimer  of  Iadj  Glen- 
CORA  Pai.i.ikkk,  will  And  Mrs.  James  Bryce  very  entertaining. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  a wealthy  cotton-spinning  house,  the  Ash- 


tons of  Flowery  Field,  her  father  being  one  of  those  British  manu- 
facturer* who  tlourislied  intellectually,  a*  well  as  pecuniarily,  in 
the  time  of  (Jlaimtonk.  Hkiuht.  and  Commit.  The  Ashton 
daughters  were  brought  up  in  an  atnumphere  of  politic*  when  poli- 
ties consisted  especially  of  questions  of  principle,  and  tlie  house* 
of  the  northern  and  western  captain*  of  finance  ami  industry  ra- 
sounded  with  argumentation  healed  (n  the  fin-  of  moral  indigna- 
tion. The  women  of  that  kind  of  family  know  ahout  that  kind  of 
politics,  and  if  any  ladies  in  Washington  are  ready  to  discus*  free 
trade,  n-eiprocity,  universal  peat**,  woman  suffrage,  or  <*donial 
problems.  Mrs.  Bryce  will  lie  a very  stimulating  lady  for  them  to 
know.  But  |M*rhap*  they  would  not.  find  her  earing  much  for  tlie 
]N*rsnnal  fortunes  of  any  statesman  hut  Mr.  Bryce.  Besides,  she 
is  very  pleasant  to  look  u|rhi.  • 

A New  York  clergyman  whose  down-town  ehurch  is  in  the  heart 
of  the  office-building  district  nought  to  benefit  hi*  neighbor*  by  pro- 
posing a guild  for  women  employed  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  his  church 
as  stenographer*  and  ty |s-writers.  A chief  feature  of  hi*  plan  is 
to  offer  the  stenogra pliers  a pleasant  lunch-mom  and  wme  club 
rooms  where  they  may  spend  the  noon  hours.  Dr.  Gker'h  church 
1*  well  situated  for  *uch  a work,  and  tlie  plan  seem*  a good  one. 
Unluckily,  in  proposing  it  he  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  dangers 
to  which  a small  minority  ol  the  stenographer  ladies  were  exposed 
by  having  to  "‘sustain  relations  of  business  intimacy  for  eight  hour* 
of  every  working  dav  with  men  wholly  unworthy  of  the  confidence 
ri-pnwd  in  them.”  That  haa  led,  as  might  have  lieen  expected,  to 
spirited  denials  from  writer*  to  the  newspaper*  that  the  husim**« 
relations  of  stenographers  with  their  employers  are  dangerous. 
In  tlie  great  majority  of  ease*  they  are  not,  hut  now  and  then  they 
ara.  llut  the  last  argument  to  use  in  public  in  starting  a down- 
town lunch  club  for  stenogra  pliers  is  that  some  of  them  need  such 
a plain*  for  the  protection  of  their  moral*.  It  would  lie  a pity  to 
have  a good  plan  marred  by  a possible  indiscretion  in  tlie  launch- 
ing of  it. 

Simon  Ucogexheim,  the  new  Senator  from  Colorado,  is  a very 
rich  man.  and  it  i*  said  that  this  ia  the  reason  why  lie  was  elected. 
However  that  may  I**,  lie  ha*  not  made  all  his  money  by  his  own 
exertions,  for  his  father  and  the  family  made  a fortune  by  sell- 
ing lace  in  I’hiladelphia  and  New  York.  With  the  money  made 
in  this  sort  of  businr**  he  invested  in  mining  and  smelting,  and 
Simon  went  out  West  in  1802  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after 
tlie  millions— usually  called  interests — of  the  fuinily.  Thera  he 
became  a celebrated  millionaire,  and  he  was  also  a philanthropist, 
his  good  works  being  done  out  there  am]  lien*.  He  is  a fair  man 
and  a good  man.  if,  indi**d,  a twratiet h -century  millionaire  can 
be  good.  He  may  even  give  up  his  official  places  in  the  “ smelter 
trust,"  as  it  i*  called,  and  he  may  not.  He  says  that  he  is  not 
going  to  represent  mines,  work*,  and  dollars,  but  the  people  of 
Colorado.  It  ia  to  be  hoped  that  la*  may  know  how  to  stick  to 
his  word*,  and  then  stick.  It  is  certain  that  he  will  not  Is*  a 
radical,  and  men  who  are  not  radicals  are  needed  now  in  politic*, 
if  only  to  balance  things.  He  knows  nothing,  of  course,  ahout 
tlie  art  of  statecraft,  hut  lie  knows  prisqierity  when  lie  see*  it. 
and  may  escape  living  denounced  a*  a bandit. 

Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  who  ha*  just  eulogized  General 
I .EE  at  the  celebration  of  the  Washington  and  las*  University,  is 
a typical  Adams.  Mora  tlum  any  of  his  brothers — Henry  and 
Brooks,  now  living,  and  John  Qlincy.  dead — he  is  concerned  in 
national  question*,  and  he  Is  a lils-ral  and  far-seeing  man.  He 
has  long  taken  a generous  view  of  tlie  Southern  men  who  fought 
for  Slates'  right**,  a*  In*  fought — for  lie  was  a United  States  officer 
in  the  war  of  secesainn — for  the  Northern  conception  of  the  Union. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  Aoamskh,  and  it  has  lieen  for  four  gen- 
erations, never  to  |w*nnit  personal  feeling*,  affection*,  or  dislike* 
to  govern  their  public  conduct  or  their  view*  of  public  question*. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  long  since  utaridoned  public  life  for 
historical  study.  Hr  abandoned  at  the  same  time  Boston  and 
tjuincy.  and  procured  for  himself  a new  and  lieautiful  house  at 
Lincoln,  in  Massachusetts,  a town  that  adjoins  Waltham,  and  i* 
UJiind  a range  of  hills  which  exclude  the  ocean  breeze*,  particu- 
larly damp  down  that  way,  and  give  to  its  people  the  bracing  in- 
land air  more  like  that  of  western  Massachusetts.  In  this  lmu*r 
Mr.  Adams  work*  in  a study  which  looks  far  over  the  Sudbury 
and  its  marslie*.  past  the  Wayside  Inn.  Mr.  Adams,  surrounded 
by  historical  memento*  of  his  own  family  ami  of  other*,  think* 
and  writes  about  our  historical  problems.  When  he  ia  tired  of 
this  he  takes  a ride  on  horseback,  or  goes  to  Boston  and  looks 
after  Adams  property,  while  for  a complete  rest  he  gets  a friend 
down  to  Lincoln  and  plays  at  violeut  mental  and  conveniat Jonal 
exercise  with  him  until  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He 
long  ago  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  lstll  Southerners  were 
as  legitimately  believers  in  the  right  of  the  State*  to  accede  n* 
lie  and  hi*  were  lielievrr*  in  the  indmtrnrlibility  of  the  Union. 
It  took  a ixmilsit  between  the  Lkkh  and  the  AdamkEB  to  establish 
the  Supreme  Court  principle  that  this  i*  an  indestructible  Union 
of  indestructible  States. 
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The  Ruins  of  Kingston’s  principal  Hotel,  the  Myrtle  Bank,  the  Stopping-place  of  many  of  Jamaica's  American  and  English  Visitors 


The  West  Wing  of  the  Myrtle  Bank  Hotel,  viewed  from  the  Court -yard 


KINGSTON  SHARES  SAN  FRANCISCO’S  FATE 

TIIE  EARTHQUAKE  SHOCK  WHICH  VISITED  THE  1*1. AMI  OF  JAMAICA  OS  .IAS CARY  H DEVASTATED  THE  BUSINESS  PORTION  OF  THE 
( ITT  OF  KINGSTON.  AND  RESULTED  IX  THE  DEATH  OK  AT  LEAST  ti<M>  PERSONS — MOST  OF  THEM  NKXIROEM.  THE  SEISMIC  SHOCK  WAS 
FOU-OWED  I IT  AX  OCTHIIEAK  OK  FIRE.  WHICH  COULD  NOT  BE  KOCOHT  BECAl'SE  OF  LACK  OF  WATER.  THERE  IS  1.ITTI.E  UOI  BT  THAT 
THE  loss  OF  I. IFF  WOULD  HAVE  BEEX  FAR  LARGER  HAD  NOT  A TREMEXDOCS  WINDSTORM.  ACCOMPANIED  IIT  SI. Dill  I'  EARTH  TREMORS, 
GIVEN  WARNING  OF  THE  IMPENDING  DISASTER.  TUIS  A BOl'SED  WIDESPREAD  FEAR,  AND  CACHED  THOUSANDS  TO  LEAVE  THEIR  HOUSER 
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THE  DUST  ON 

THE  BACK  STAIRS  AT  ALBANY 


GOVERNOR  HUGHES’S  POLICY  OF  "GOVERNMENT  IN  THE 
OPEN,”  AND  ITS  UNHAPPY  EFFECT  UPON  THE  POLITICIANS 
TRAINED  IN  THE  "PRIVATE-EAR”  SCHOOL  OF  STATECRAFTINESS 

By  CHRISTIAN  MACDONALD 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  SKETCHES  FROM  LIPE  BY  W.  A.  ROGERS 


AlkAXT.  January  it.  loaf 

OK  all  the  office*  in  the  #'2.1,00(1.000  uiul  unfinished  pile  of 
UmI  count nirl inn  that  top*  fupilol  Hill  tit  Albany.  three 
an*  set  aside  fur  tin-  u*r  of  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
They  occupy  tlie  southeast  rorurr  of  the  second  lh*»r  of 
the  big  building.  From  their  window*  may  lx*  hail  one 
of  the  finest  view*  in  Albany.  The  Capitol  i*  invisible.  The  rall- 
road-yards  are  in  full  view.  The  unparalleled  collection  of  *tr|t* 
tluit  Inula  up  to  tlie  main  entrance  of  the  building  may  lx*  seen 
in  all  it*  grandeur.  I’p  and  down  time  step*  corpulent  citizen* 
of  Albany  walk  and  trot,  arrainhte  and  trudge.  reducing  their 
weight.  They  alToril  rela\atim>  and  amusement  to  the  (inventor 
and  to  tin*  rising  pern-ration  of  Albany.  Just  below  their  ex- 
crciae-grniiml  i*  the' Ten  Eyck.  In  ita  ample  bar  preat  statesmen 
pat  her  and  curw  the  (loii-niur.  Aa  Hue  a collection  of  curses  a* 
run  he  found  anywhere  on  earth  may  lie  pathered  in  Allainy  tmlav. 

The  three  offices  in  the  Governor's  suite  consist  of  the  public 
recent  ion- ruom.  or  Kxcctitive  (’handier,  in  the  extreme  corner  of 
the  building.  the  secretary's  room  to  it*  west,  and  tlic  Governor's 
private  office  to  the  west  of  tluit.  Allauiy  treasures  a tradition 
lltat  then*  in  a private  staircase  somewhere  in  these  rooms,  hy 
which  one  may  pain  tlie  lower  corridor  and  the  stn-rl  without  la-- 
inp  s*s-n.  IVrhapa  there  is.  If  so.  Governor  Huphes  doesn't  know 
it.  lienee  the  curses  in  the  lair  of  the  Ten  Eyck.  Ilenre  the 
furrow*  of  pain  on  the  marble  brow  of  tile  Hon.  Timothy  I* 
Woodruff,  lienee  many  unhappinesses  that  rend  the  statesman's 
breast  at  Albany. 

Since  Cleveland  trained  for  the  Presidency  in  tin?  Executive 
('handier  at  Allainy,  tluit  noble  apartment  lias  been  more  or  less 
neglected.  llill  sat  there  when  he  had  no  business  on  luind. 
Flower  lined  it  when  the  private  office  was  t«ai  small  for  his  pur- 
(■uses.  Morton  utilized  it.  Black  considered  it  an  incident  in 
his  office  hold  inp.  Roosevelt  put  lii«n*elf  behind  its  hip  desk  at 
intervals.  (Midi  received  a few  dclcpations  there  and  looked  laired 
a*  lie  did  it.  Higgins  allowed  it  to  I*-  an  entrywav  for  the  inner 
sanrtum.  But  none  of  them  thought  of  makinp  it  his  head- 
quarters. None  of  them  considered  it  an  instant  as  the  plan*  in 
which  to  transact  business.  It  served  a*  a hall  for  formal  re- 
ceptions. That  was  all.  Cleveland  alone  of  all  these  did  the  real 
work  of  government  in  the  Executive  Chamber,  and  when  llippiii* 
went  out  of  office,  looking  so  sick  and  weak  that  his  friends 
thought  he  would  faint  before  the  inaugural  ceremonies  were 
over,  the  idea  of  using  the  front  room  for  the  actual  work  of  the 


Governorship  wo*  one  whltdi  no  true  patriot  harbored.  Ask  RaineB. 
Ask  WmalrulT.  Aak  Odell.  Ask  Whipple. 

These  statesmen  know  where  the  working  Governor  ha*  sat  dur- 
ing tln-se  | last  twenty  years.  Many  others  know.  They  know  that 
the  front  room,  the  muhogany-panellcd.  Xpaniah-leatheml  Execu- 
tive Chandler  has  l*-en  merely  tin-  show-place  of  the  floor.  In  it 
citizens  innoo-nt  of  a " pull  were  welcomed  and  tallied  properly. 
In  it  Governors  recited  with  great  show  of  virtue  the  phrases  that 
in  their  campaign  speeclM-*  won  the  moat  applause.  In  it  the  noble 
platitude*  alsuit  “ tlu*  |*-ople's  interests."  and  the  resounding  talk 
about  the  "salvation  of  our  institutions."  and  tin*  smithing  assur- 
ances -if  devotion  to  the  public  have  ln-cn  repeated  *o  many  time*, 
tluit  the  wall*  automatically  re-echo  them  at  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion. In  it  Governors  have  appeared  in  their  fna-k-eoated,  tall- 
hatted  stage.  In  it  Governors  have  felt  painfully  like  glasa-eater* 
in  museums,  conseioiia  that  they  were  on  exhibition  to  Seeing- 
Alhanv  tourists  at  so  much  for  the  round  trip.  In  it  they  have 
la-cn  formal  Governor*  serene,  cairn,  majestic — tluit  is,  a*  majestic 
a*  was  isMsihle. 

But  tin-  n-al  Governors,  the  Goveniora  in  working  clothes,  the 
men  with  the  power  of  appointment  and  removal,  the  designator* 
of  justices,  the  signers  of  appropriation  hills,  the  conveniently 
uninformed  masters  of  little  jolts,  have  sat  in  tlu-  inner  chamla-r, 
where  none  hut  the  pre-eminently  qualified  might  jx-m-t rate.  In  the 
small  room  no  platform  phrases  have  been  heard.  There  has  lxs-n 
no  waste  of  time  over  tlie  puhlie  interest*.  "Our  institutions" 
haw  survived  despite  complete  neglect  among  those  who  have  had 
the  password  for  tlie  third  oilier  from  tlie  soiitlreast  corner  of  the 
building.  That  is,  until  Hughes  came  up  lure  and  began  hi*  work. 

Hughe*  is  an  odd  sort,  lie  is  mostly  imlepeiidriMv.  Tlie  rest 
is  self-reliance,  lie  also  knows  things.  He  knows  all  about  the 
inner  office,  for  instance,  lie  ha*  heard  of  tlic  crowds  of  men  that 
Mood  in  I he  Executive  Chamber,  waiting  to  see  the  Governor, 
while  ward  |iatriots  walked  through  the  room.  |s»*l  the  secretary's 
desk  in  the  se<s>nd  chamber,  and  entered  the  private  oilier  lo-voml. 
lie  knows  that  few  of  these  men  left  hy  the  route  that  led  them  in. 
He  knows  that  they  walked  nut  of  the  private  dmr  to  the  corridor 
and  went  their  wavs,  and  tluit  the  word*  they  spoke  to  Governor* 
while  the  crowd  waih-d  in  the  Executive  Chamber  were  seldom 
repeated.  hut  carried  weight. 

He  knew,  when  he  began  his  first  day's  work,  that  he  might  lock 
himself  up  in  that  little  room,  pop  out  into  the  big  r<*un  only 
when  it  suited  his  convenience,  and  that  bis  conduct  would  be 


The  new  Order  of  Affairs  at  Albany— "Government  in  the  Open" 

GOVERNOR  HUGHES  AND  HIS  SIX  RKTAUIKS.  THE  SMALL  DOOR  ON  THE  LEFT  LEADS  To  TIIE  FORMER  ''  KITCHEN  CABINET”  CHAMBER 
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in  perfect  harmony  with  that  of  the  men  who  have  Ikcd  making 
|tnwlHiU  at  Allsiuy  for  year*.  1 !«•  know  that  h®  #ui  oil 

»•*  w cold  ami  uiwxial  man.  and  that  if  In*  rfftwiil  to  b«  noon  much 
in  public  no  [tartu-nlar  harm  would  Im*  done.  II**  know  that  he 
might  win!  to  any  part  of  the  State,  call  for  any  mail,  have  him 
enter  by  the  lack  door  and  depart  an  lie  came,  with  none  to  know 
anything  about  it.  He  knew  that  this  was  the  approved  way  to 
build  up  a “machine."  He  knew  that  it  was  the  only  way  to  do 
if  he  wan  to  lmvc  an  all  .powerful  kiteln-n  cabinet  to  run  him  and 
his  administration,  and  to  work  its  own  little  game**  while  he 
took  tin*  reaponsihilitj  and  the  blame.  So,  knowing  all  those 
things  Hughes  didn't  use  the  little  hack  room,  lie  established 
himself  in  the  front  olflee.  He  began  to  tear  off  the  work  there  at 
a rate  that  astonished  the  civil  servants  in  the  Capitol, 

There,  in  the  hlg  public  room,  he  sat  him  down.  There  he  be- 
gan to  receive  Ilia  visitors  on  the  principle  of  first  come  first 
act  vim).  It.  was  a revolution  in  State  affairs.  Woodruff  was  one 
of  the  first  to  ham  of  the  new  conditions  Hughe*  hud  brought 
from  New  York  witli  hint  for  the  edification  and  instruction  of 
Allwny  and  it*  hangers-on.  Woodruff  visited  the  Capitol  in  all 
the  importance  of  a State  chairman.  To  la-  sure,  lie  was  a State 
chairman  who  had  lost  everything  except  his  collar-button,  and 
Hughes  had  that,  That  made  no  difference.  Woodruff  pranced 
up  tlie  hill  with  all  the  assurance  of  Odell  when  Odell  was  Gov- 
ernor. and  chairman,  and  State  Committee,  and  legislature,  and 
a few  more.  Woodruff  let  Himself  into  tin*  Capilol  ns  though  lie 
were  the  proprietor,  just  home  from  a trip  abroad.  He  found 
the  Executive  Chamls-r  deserted,  lie  asked  where  the  Governor 
was.  He  was  told  that  the  Governor  was  in  the  private  office. 
Then  he  was  informed  that  the  Governor  urn*  too  busy  to  ms* 
him.  Ihunk  you  kindle.  Whereu|*m  the  Capitol  walls  cracked  a 
ernck  that  was  not  the  result  of  liud  construction,  ns  are  most 
of  their  cracks,  and  Woodruff  let  himself  down  the  hill.  He  eased 
himself  over  the  rough  spots.  For  Woodruff  was  sore,  and  he 
feel*  the  hurts  vet.  Ijiter,  he  saw  the  Governor.  What  he  said 
to  the  immovable  Hughe*  no  one  know**  except  those  who  do  not 
talk  about  it.  hut  it  did  not  close  the  wounds  of  that  denial  to 
the  inner  office.  Tin*  day  Governor  Hughes  *cnt  word  to  Chair- 
man Woodruff  that  lie  was  too  busy  in  the  inner  room  to  we  him. 
In-  let  it  la*  known  that  lie  wax  going  to  govern  in  the  daylight, 
where  every  one  who  cured  to  watch  might  look  on  anil  s«-e  the 
wheels  go  round.  A revolution ! If  the  Capitol  had  stepped 
sedately  «lnwn  and  knocked  Garry  Benson's  “Tub”  off  its  founda- 
tions it  would  not  have  been  mure  revolutionary. 

Hughes  sat  in  the  Executive  Chamlier  a few  day*  later,  perform- 
ing bis  unirjue  act  of  governing  without  the  aid  of  a confederate, 
when  in  came  a delegation  from  an  up-Stale  judicial  district 
aiixioiifl  to  tell  him  all  its  troubles.  On  the  right  nf  the  Governor 
sat  his  secretary.  On  the  left  of  the  Governor  sat  his  military 
secretary.  All  around  the  room  *«t  wailing  citimi*  on  sofas. 
Some  were  great  men.  some  by  no  means  «o  great.  The  delegation 
tisik  it*  turn  among  those  who  were  to  s«-e  t Im»  Governor — for  not 
all  who  enter  the  room  get  the  ear  of  that  officer-  Ill  time  its 
opportunity  to  Is1  heard  camo.  It  moved  forward  with  that  queer, 
self-runseiciu*  shuttle  that  all  delbgation*  get.  when  they  stand  before 
authority.  The  delegation's  *|mkc*mcn  spike.  Each  side  was  told. 
Tiie  Governor  listened,  analyzing,  sifting,  arranging,  weighing, 
apprizing,  every  statement  with  the  wonderful  celerity  that  enables 
him  to  give  his  final  answer  in  the  time  another  would  use  in 
asking  for  a few  days  to  think  it  over.  It  was  imt  a matter  that 
could  be  settled  offhand.  The  Governor  said  it  would  have  prompt 
attention.  The  delegation  bowed  and  moved  away.  A a it  neared 
the  door,  one  of  i>«  member*,  a smart  little  man.  a politician 
trained  in  the  “ private-car  ” school  of  statecraft,  darted  hack  to 
the  Governor,  who  hail  not  yet  .sat  down. 

" Now.  Governor,'*  said  this  wily  little  man,  “ I know  a lot 
.about  this  thing  that  you  ought  to'  hear.  I'll  be  glad  to  let  you 
luive  all  th*1  facts  whenever  you  want  them.  I'd  like  to  talk  with 
yon  about  it." 

Tlie  Governor  looked  his  returned  visitor  over.  The  Governor 
is  Hip  politest  of  men. 

“ There  is  no  luff  ter  time  than  the  pfMttit,’’  mill  be.  “ I want 
to  get  all  the  fads  at  this  time,  so  that  the  matter  may  Is-  dln- 
nuned  of  finally  when  we  get  the  document*  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject.*’ 

Now.  wasn't  that  fine  for  the  crafty  little  man*  It.  was  just 
what  he  bad  been  looking  for,  lie  almost  hugged  hhnaelf  for 
Joy.  He  thought  of  those  less-accomplished  politicians  who  were 
filing  through  the  doorway.  He  had  the  Governor's  ear.  Then — 
Messenger.  call  back  those  gentlemen  who  are  leaving  tin* 
room,”  said  tlie  Governor.  "They  will  he  glad  to  hear  what,  you 
have  to  add  t«i  what  lias  already  Invn  said.'’  tie  oon  tinned.  turn- 
ing In  the  sharp  little  man  beside  him.  Hack  came  the  delegation, 
surprised  and  wondering;  and  what  the  acute  mem  1st  who  had 
Iws-n  so  proud  of  himself  a few  momenta  liefore  had  to  say  did  not 
take  long  in  the  telling.  And  to  think  that  this  man  Hughes  wan 
never  trained  under  Odell,  und  really  knows  no  jiol ir I<*h f 

How  doe*  Hughes  expect  to  keep  out  of  trouble  without  con- 
fidential agent*,  spokesmen,  representatives,  and  lau-k-staira  visit- 
ors! Sueh  have  been  the  instruments  nf  all  Governor*  for  genera- 
tions— political  generations — post.  How  can  this  Inexperienced 

man  avoid  tl«*  pitfall*  that  are  Is  tng  dug  for  him  by  the  most  ex- 
perienced hunter*  of  Governors  in  the  State?  Ili»  plan  is  simple. 
It  is  not  the  deep  plan  of  a man  who  fears  himself  or  for  him 
self.  He  is  going  to  run  his  end  of  the  Slate  government  ns  lie 
I*  Here*  it  should  lie  run.  He  is  going  to  lake  care  of  the  Executive 
J V [mrt  ment  just  as  lie  has  taken  • a re  of  the  business  of  his 
client*  in  his  law  practice,  lie  is  going  to  tackle  each  job  as  it 
come*  along,  ami  iliniHis1  of  it.  with  tin*  interests  of  tin*  State 
alone  in  mind. 

Nor  will  tin-  Governor  bctx>nu-  prey  of  crank*  aud  bortw.  Dis- 


Not  like  Old  Times 
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continuing  the  Ivack  stairs  did  not  mean  that,  front  door  ami 
Executive  car  were  open  to  the  mirjmxcles*  rumblings  of  those 
who  merely  wish  to  **  Jay  the  details  before*’  wane  victim  in  office. 
No  man  in  i.nldic  life  ran  turn  away  an  unwelcome  or  use  lest  caller 
more  quickly,  more  effectually.  Gum  this  some  Hughes. 

Another  item  of  some  importance,  not  without  nruring  at  this 
time;  liughi-s  is  no  professional  “ fis-  of  the  politician."  It  muse* 
no  suspicion  in  his  miml  iliat  a man  has  won  a place  in  bis  party. 
It.  cause*  him  no  goose ih-sh  that  a man  has  attended  mucus,  or 
Inch  of  convention*,  lie  is  able  to  restrain  his  reverence  for  pub- 
licist* whose  whole  slock  in  trade  is  vituperative  denunciation 
of  |mrlv  workers,  He  i*  not  without,  knowledge  of  the  usefulm-** 
of  party  management  and  party  organ irat  ion.  He  look*  on  a 
corrupt  politician  us  he  looks  on  a looter  of  trust  fund*.  Imt  he 
doe*  not.  convict  ns  a corruptionist  every  man  who  has  been  in 
public  office  simply  leraus-  of  that  fact.  If  mane  cmcc-greul 
partisans  have  Im*ti  surprised  at  the  Governor’s  Is-uring  toward 
them,  at  the  ntsdition  of  the  kitchen  cabinet,  at.  the  locking  of  the 
private  door,  at  the  disuse  of  tin*  luni'k  stairs,  there  are  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence  who  an*  Imokrd  for  few  revelation*  before 
the  end  of  the  Legislature's  session. 

Before  he  announced  hi*  appointments,  a delegation  from  Kings 
County  visited  the  Governor  to  urge  the  nomination  of  one  of  its 
nun  for  ail  important  office.  The  Governor  listened  to  them  with 
the  utmost  attention.  When  they  had  said  all  that  they  could 
think  of  in  favor  of  their  choice — it  wit*  not  a long  session — he 
thanked  them,  aud  then  added:  “You  ktlow.  I must  ivly  oil  mv 
own  judgment,  after  all.''  To  which,  manifestly,  there  i*  no  ude. 
qiiute  answer.  Of  what  p»m«iblr  u<*'.  as  a political  asset,  i*  u man 
who  iuleiiils  to  rely  on  his  unu  judgment , after  all? 
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_.  . ^^---^rrr r V [^  : ;/H\  ' caring  whether  other*  over- 

, — — I ' 1 v ' hear  what  ho  nay*,  without 

" I j [T  SBWmlll  x*  1 ^ trying  to  kt*p  under  cover. 

t|,  , mill  I ^ j ’ without  any  of  the  time-hon- 

_ — ' [l||  , i | , (I  I ored  subterfuge*  of  the  man 

Ml  ' who  *14ll‘  ,“,,n«,thirig  to  hide. 

. He  wa*  Hiked  what  he  would 

__  do  if  he  found  the  hpiilAtun1 

The  easily -reached  Ear  of  the  Governor  playing  trick*  on  him.  for  the 

IN  or  It  THE  -NEW  CONDITIONS  UOVKRNOR  I IIO 1IEN  RECEIVE*  VISITORS  AT  IIIH  PTM.IC  DESK,  l,cgirinturr  love*  not  Hughe*. 

sot  lO-ii  I Nti  « lured  DOORS  Some  Senntor*  would  almost 

sacrifice  tln-ir  *|K-eial  counsel 
fee*  if  t liey  could  make  him 
pay  t'li rough  the  none.  The  answer  cantr  naturally  to  Hughe*. 
He  said  he  would  appeal  to  the  people.  Not  t lust  he  ha*  lieen 
thinking  of  this  i-ontlngenrY  seriously:  lie  ha*  given  it  thought, 
hut  lie  i*  not  expecting  trouble.  Yet  he  know*  what  he  would 
do.  He  knows,  too,  tluit  lie  could  tell  all  of  hi*  ride  of  the  story. 
The  other  fellow*  would  have  to  keep  part  of  their  ride  dark. 
More  daylight  government;  more  work  in  the  Executive 
(handier. 

The  e*timalde  Unities.  whose  contempt  for  criticism  i*  so  great 
that  lie  und  Grady  have  amended  the  rule*  of  the  Senate  thin 
year  to  ■ nahlr  them  to  punish  any  newspaper  whose  writer*  may 
displease  them,  prepared,  (Id*  year,  a list  of  committees  so  offensive 
to  deernev  that  then-  wa*  a State-wide  howl  of  rage  when  it  was 
published.  Woodruff  lirlf<*|  to  nuike  up  the  list.  Account*  dif- 
fer a*  to  whether  the  Governor  ever  *aw  it  la-fore  the  appointment* 
were  announced.  lie  *uy*  lie  did  not,  and  hi*  word  i*  accepted. 
Woodruff  said  the  Governor  wa*  “ consul  ted."  which  wa*  not  true. 
What  prohahly  hap|*-m*d  i*  this:  \V«**lruff  took  a 11*1  of  the  com- 
mittees to  the  Executive  ('hamU-r.  an<l  held  them  where  the  Gov- 
ernor could  see  them  if  he  looked  sharp;  the  Governor  did  not  look 
at  them,  and  Woodruff  called  it  a " consultation."  Woodruff 
tried  to  *tave  off  (lie  wrath  of  the  puhlie  by  shouldering  the  re- 
sponsildlitv  on  the  Governor.  His  statement  tliat  the  Governor 
had  helpeil  select  the  committeemen  had  Is-rn  in  circulation  alsmt 
ten  second*  when  it  came  to  the  Governor 'a  ear*.  The  Governor’s 
denial  travelled  even  faster  than  the  original  statement.  It  was 
aeiepted  at  its  face  value. 

And  this  teacht-M  that  the  Governor  I*  not  far  wrong  if  he  be- 
lieve* that  he  i*  not  without  resource*  in  the  contest  tliat  the 
la-giriaturc  intend*  to  make  again*!  “ Government  in  the  open.” 


Enter  now  the  head  of  a State  department,  a man  of  sonic  con- 
sequence in  State  affair*,  and  only  a month  ago  of  great  bulk  in 
the  panorama  of  State  politics.  He  takes  his  seat  to  wait  hi* 
turn.  He  does  not  have  long  to  wait.  The  Governor  Is  not  one 
who  wastes  time  in  hi*  conferences.  The  State  officer  get*  the 
chair  to  the  left  of  the  Governor.  The  Governor  swing*  his  chair 
around  so  that  he  looks  straight  into  the  eyes  of  hi*  visitor. 

“Governor.  I do  not  know  whetlter  you  are  aware  that  the 
statute  requires  me  at  this  time  to  inform  you  of  the  condition* 
that — " 

" Yes,”  interrupts  the  Governor,  " I am  quite  aware  of  the  re- 
quirement* of  the  statute.  I have  been  wondering  why  the  report 
waa  delayed.” 

He  lias  lieen  Governor  two  weeks  and  he  wonder*  why  a report 
only  a few  days  overdue  is  not  in  hand!  When  a man  liegin*  hi* 
term  like  that  there  is  no  telling  where  he  will  end.  Already,  in 
Albany,  public  officer*  an-  la-ginning  to  wonder  what  their  next 
John  will  la*,  and  whether  tliey  can  get  on  the  Federal  pay-roll. 
Nor  do  they  ex|«eet  to  la-  dismissed  from  the  State  service.  They 
see  that  the  Hughe*  pace  i*  too  fa*t.  and  that  they  will  not  1st 
able  to  keep  up  with  lla-  proce*riim.  Ih-ride*.  government  in  the 
daylight  i*  new  to  them.  There  is  something  uncanny,  to  them, 
about  it  and  the  rule  of  perfect  equality.  They  mi**  the  days  of 
the  little  *ide  ilonr  into  the  inner  office,  wla-n  all  that  wa*  neces- 
sary wa*  tii  make  sure  their  political  ntamling.  and  the  rest  would 
cun-  for  Itself. 

This  Executive  t'hamhcr  style  of  doing  thing*  lias  advantages 
for  It*  practitioner  not  immediately  apparent.  The  la-st  way.  the 
easiest  way.  to  tame  a Governor  who  allows  signs  of  independence 
U to  “get  something  on  him.”  To  “get  something  on”  a Gov- 
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O WHERE  ARE  THE  STATES  THAT  WERE 


O WHERE  arc  the  States  that  used  to  he: 

New  York,  Dakota,  and  Maine; 

Kentucky,  and  good  old  Tennessee, 

The  home  of  the  liquid  grain  ? 

Will  grand  old  Texas  come  again  ? 

Will  Rhody  once  more  occur? 

Or  green  Vermont,  with  her  hill  and  sprain  ? 
O where  are  the  States  that  were  ? 

When  Teddy  retired  the  Union  free 
From  valley,  and  hill,  and  plain. 

And  wiped  them  out  with  a one,  two,  three, 
Like  snow-drifts  before  the  rain; 

When  out  of  the  massive,  fertile  brain 
Of  Teddy’s  Prime  Minister 

There  came  the  edict,  men  cried  with  pain: 
“O  where  are  the  States  that  were?” 


AN  IRREGULAR  BALLAD  INSPIRED  BY  AN  IRREGULAR 
JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS 


t tnem  in  mounuin  cu.iiu, 
glen  right  faithfully, 
and  country  lane, 
icred  and  eke  profane; 

In  lands  of  the  pine  and  fir; 

Nor  was  that  ardent  search  in  vain 
To  locate  the  States  that  were. 


For  at  all  points  of  the  weather-vane, 
O President  Rwsevelt,  sir. 

Those  sovereign  States  did  vet  remain 
Just  as  they  used  to  were. 


1U7 
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SPENDING  A BILLION  AND  A HALF 
DOLLARS  TO  MAKE  A DESERT  BLOOM 

THE  STUPENDOUS  WORK  OF  THE  RECLAMATION  SERVICE  IN  THE 
WEST,  WHERE  TWO- FIFTHS  OF  THE  AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
ARE  BEING  CONVERTED  FROM  ARID  LAND  INTO  FERTILE  FARMS 

By  C.  H.  FORBES-L1 NDSAY 


OITSIUK  of  tin*  region*  in  which  its  Held  of  operation  lies. 

lit  tlo  is  known  of  I lie  wonderful  work  of  our  R4 -c  lama  t ion 
Nervier.  This  Hnidcrbund  of  mason*  and  ditchers  is  too 
intensely  occupied  in  accomplishment  to  (five  thought  to 
advert iwment , It*  members  are  men  of  the  reticent  type — 
slow  of  speech,  but  with  unlxnindcd  imagination,  ami  the  during 
tiiat  defeats  diitleiiltie*  at  the  lirst  assault.  Tin*  creed  of  the  corps 
is  expressed  in  the  homely  adage.  ” Where  there's  a will,  there’s  a 
way."  and  they  hold  to  it  with  an  unshakable  faith  that  prompts 
them  to  tlie  |M>rfonnance  of  miracles,  for  such,  surely,  are  the 
marvellous  juggling*.  with  rivers  and  mountains  that  conform  the 
handiwork  of  Nature  to  the  designs  of  man. 

To  these  latter-day  Isimhardinis.  whose  titanic  labor*  transform 
the  Handy  wastes  into  garden*  of  luxuriant  growth,  the  words  of  the 
ancient  prophet  are  literally  applicable : 

“The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them; 
and  the  desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  a rose." 

Viewing  the  achievement  of  the  Service  during  l lie  sltort  term  of 
its  existence,  and  remembering  that  its  men  are  practical  to  the 
last  degree,  we  must  treat  its  Imldcst  projects  with  a rnpret  which 
we  would  not  otherwise  accord  to  them.  Nevertheless,  our  amaze- 
ment is  excited  by  a proposition  to  convert  two- ti ft lu*  of  the  an** 
of  the  United  States  from  arid  land  into  fertile  farms.  Vet  this 
stupendous  enterprise  is  seriously  entertained  by  the  youngest 
division  of  our  government.  It  contemplates  nothing  less  than  the 
ultimate  salving  of  the  50.000.000  acres  of  waste  comprising  the 
Great  American  Desert.  The  undertaking  will  involve  the  expendl- 
ture  of  Ul.54XMMMt.IHM).  but  it  will  create  *2Jt50,000.000  worth  of 
taxable  pro|ierty,  and  will  provide  homes  for  3.000,(1(10  of  our  future 
population.  This  Is  the  |>ro*|M*ctivc  goal  to  which  the  bureau 


aspires,  and  its  engineers  declare  that  it  is  attainable  within  the 
present  half-century. 

During  the  four  years  since  its  organisation,  the  Declamation 
Service  has  rendered  productive  2X0.000  meres  of  desert , ladng  one- 
fourth  of  an  urea  that  lui*  ts-rii  map|Msl  out  for  irrigation  under 
twenty-two  projects.  The  prosecution  of  this  work  involve**  some 
of  the  most  unprecedented  and  apcrtarular  engineering  feats  of 
modern  times,  of  which  a few  only  may  lie  dcscrilied  within  the 
limits  of  this  article. 

In  the  1'ncotnpaligre  Valley,  the  old-time  hunting-ground  of  the 
1*1  es  in  Colorailo,  then*  are  150.000  acres  meagrely  fed  by  a scanty 
si  ream.  It  is  rich  land — so  rich  that,  with  sufficient  supply  of 
water,  a five-acre  homestead  would  untidy  support  the  average 
family.  Along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  valley  flow*  a copious  river, 
but  its  floral  is  cut  olT  from  the  thirsty  plain  by  a solid  wall  of  rock 
two  thousand  fret  high  and  six  miles  thick.  The  engineer*  of  tin* 
Keelamation  Service  determined  upon  the  daring  expedient  of  ta|e 
ping  the  futile  flow  through  the  <iimni*nn  Canyon,  and  diverting  to 
the  valley  as  much  of  it  as  might  Is-  deemed  necessary.  This  con- 
clusion was  reached  after  the  feasibility  of  tin*  scheme  had  I sen 
determined  under  dramatic  circumstances.  There  are  legendary 
tale*  of  lives  lost  in  the  effort  to  make  t lie  passage  of  tlie  canyon, 
but  the  Indians  declared  that  no  man  hud  ever  survived  the  at- 
tempt. and  they  pronounced  the  feat  impossible  of  human-being 
achievement.  Nevertheless,  two  men  of  the  Service.  Mr.  A.  L. 
Fellow*  and  Mr.  W.  \V.  Torrence,  volunteered  to  essay  tin*  neces- 
sary work  of  inspection.  They  wen*  lowered  by  ropes,  and.  en- 
cumbered by  their  few  indispensable  surveying  instrument*.  made  an 
almost  |ier|M‘iidicular  descent  **f  two  thousand  feet  to  the  Isdtian  of 
the  feurful  abyss.  Here  the  most  js-rilous  purl  of  the  undertaking 
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One  of  the  Dams  of  the  Truckee -Carton  Project*  tn  Nevada,  showing  the  Method  of  diverting  the  Trockee  River  from  its  Bed 

to  the  irrigating  Canal 


begun.  Ij**hing  their  instruments  and  provisions  to  a rubber 
nwlinn*,  Ihry  committed  tlifina'lvn,  ujam  a raft  of  log*.  to  the 
racing  flood,  in  which  a Isiat  could  not  have  lived  for  an  hour. 
Horne  atony;  by  the  swift  current.  they  contrived  from  time  to 
time  to  secure  footing  upon  the  slippery  rocks  in  mid -channel,  from 
which  uncertain  vantage-ground  they  made  olwnatimw.  A purty 
of  their  comrade*  helplessly  followed  their  progress  from  the  brink 
of  the  chasm.  Wltcn  at  length  they  liecame  lout  to  the  sight  of 
their  friends,  ami  when  no  sign  of  them  was  wen  for  forty-eight 
hours,  it  wus  taken  for  grunted  that  they  had  sacrificed  their 
lives  to  their  sense  of  duty.  After  several  days,  however,  Mr. 
Fellows  uiiil  his  com|>union  emerged  from  the  mouth  of  the  canyon, 
bruised  and  hungry.  Tlielr  raft  had  Iwen  wrecked  and  their  instru 
ments  anil  provisions  lost.  For  two  days  they  had  been  without 
food  of  any  description,  hut  secured  to  their  Isslics,  in  oil-skin 
casings,  were  the  precious  notes  wldeh  proved  the  (iunnison  tunnel 
to  Is*  practicable-. 

Following  the  heroic  exploit,  the  canyon  was  mapped  by  topog- 
raphers dangling  at  the  ends  of  luilf-milc  lengths  of  rope.  Next, 
with  indomitable  perseverance,  the  engineers  cut  a wagon  road  out 
of  tl»e  face  of  the  rock,  hauled  in  machinery,  ami  installed  n [sivfcr 
plant.  That  was  two  years  ago.  Since  then  the  force,  working 
day  and  night,  has  established  a world’s  record  in  tunnel  excava- 
tion. ami  has  traversed  more  than  half  of  the  six  miles  through 
the  granite  wall. 

This  quite  unique  aqueduct  lies  2000  f«s*t  below  the  surface  of 
Vernal  Mesa.  Its  cross  section  is  10%  feet  by  11%  feet,  and  its 
capacity  will  Is-  l.'l.iMMi  cubic  feet,  per  second.  It  is  to  Is*  cement 
lined  throughout,  and  will  Is*  completed  in  1008,  at  a cost  of  about 
*2.000,000. 

The  work  of  this  tunnel  is  Ueset  by  constant  and  vnrious  dangers. 
The  drills  are  driven  unceasingly  night  and  day,  tin*  while  giant 
pumps  draw  out  noxious  gases,  supply  pun*  air.  and  drain  the  stile 
terrancan  springs  that  tlin*atr*n  the  lives  of  the  workmen.  In  May. 
Wtta.  the  roof  of  the  tunnel  caved  in,  cutting  off  nineteen  of  the 
excavators.  When,  after  forty-eight  hours  of  herculean  labor.  their 
comrades  cleared  an  ojieuing  in  the  debris,  the  imprisoned  mm 
stood  eovered  to  their  armpits  in  the  rising  water.  At  its  outlet, 
tin*  tunnel  will  connect  directly  with  an  elaborate  system  of  canals 
and  ditches  extending  In  a network  all  over  the  valley.  The  com- 
pletion of  this  iqs-ration  will  add  2000  homes  to  the  i’ncompahgre 
\ alley,  and  will  increase  the  value  of  its  lands  by  not  less  than 
$1(1.000, (MM). 

In  the  Valley  of  the  Salt  lliver,  in  Arisona.  the  Keelumalion 
Service  has  one  of  the  most  remarkahh*  engineering  operations 
in  the  world  well  under  way.  In  a narrow  portion  of  the  rock- 
walled  canyon  of  (lie  Salt  River,  a dam  of  solid  masonry  is  rising 
to  a height  of  270  feet.  It  will  create  a storage  lake  25  miles 
long  and  200  feet  deep,  with  a capacity  about  fifteen  times  that  of 
the  new  Groton  reservoir  in  New  York.  Fr«nn  this  lake  water 
will  be  carried  to  the  arid  lands  of  the  valley  through  canals  and 
ditches. 

In  the  construction  of  the  Roosevelt  dam.  240.000  barrels  of 
cement  an*  required.  The  isolation  of  the  site  and  the  apparent 
lack  of  alternative  source  of  supply  on  the  part  of  the  government. 


tempted  the  cement  manufacturers  to  put  the  exorbitant  price  of 
$0  per  barrel  on  their  product,  before  accepting  a bid  which  would 
so  greatly  enhance  tin-  estimated  cost  of  the  work  the  Service 
determined  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  possibilities  of  the  situa- 
tion. As  a result,  limestone  of  the’liest  quality  and  an  abundance 
of  blue  clay  were  discovered  in  proximity  to  the  operation,  and 
it  was  decided  to  erect  a cement-mill.  This  unlooked-for  develop- 
ment evoked  from  tlu*  interested  corporations  a loud  protest,  and 
an  offer  to  furnish  the  material  at  one-half  of  tlu*  former  quota 
lion.  The  Service,  however,  peraisted  in  its  plan,  and  for  many 
months  its  mill  has  licrii  turning  out  2.«0  barrels  of  excellent 
cement  dailv  at  an  expense  which  will  ultimately  save  to  the  set- 
thru  of  Sait  River  Valley  upwards  of  $l.lMMt,tMM).  The  town  of 
Roosevelt,  situated  at  the  lowest  level  of  the  lake  site,  present*  tlu* 
curious  condition  of  a city  loii  It  upon  sulmtantiiil  lines,  all  hough 
with  an  a mil  red  prospect  of  early  destruction.  When  the  dam  is 
completed  the  place  must  Is*  abandoned  and  submerged.  Neverthe- 
less. the  inhabitant*,  most  of  whom  arc  engaged  in  tin*  construction 
of  the  dam.  have  erected  dwellings  and  stores,  schools,  and  churches 
of  permanent  material,  and  have  installed  elect  rir  lighting,  sewer, 
and  water  systems.  The  present  population  of  Roosevelt  is  more 

than  2000. 

The  Salt  River  project  will  coat  95.1150,000  and  will  effect  the 
reclamation  of  200.000  acres.  The  operation  is  located  in  wliat  was 
an  almost  inaccessible  spot,  and  before  the  work  could  bo  entered 
upon  it  was  necessary  to  construct  a wagon  road  sixty  miles  in 
length,  tliree-fourilis  of  the  way  lieing  through  the  wildest  and 
most  precipitous  canyons  in  this  country.  Kxperta  have  pro- 
nounced this  road  a marvel  of  skill  and  one  of  the  most  s|M*ctaeular 
pieces  of  engineering  in  the  world.  It  opens  up  a new  re- 
gion of  beautiful  aenery  that  will  doubt  lews  soon  attract  the 
tourist. 

A still  higher  dam  than  that  vvhieh  is  named  after  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  highest  in  the  world,  is  in  course  of  construction  in 
northern  Wyoming.  The  Shoshone  dam  will  rise  310  feet  above 
its  foundation,  and  will  lock  a narrow  granite  canyon  so  as  tn  form 
a lake  covering  50110  acres.  From  this  reservoir  hundreds  of 
mile*  of  canal  will  radiate.  When  completed,  the  Shoslmne  project 
i*  calculated  to  reclaim  .310.1  wo  acres  id  waste  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  9.0 .230,000. 

Rising  among  the  clouds  in  the  immntaina  of  western  Wyoming, 
the  Colorado  River  pursues  it*  erratic  course  to  the  tJulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. now  cutting  a IssI  at  a depth  of  more  than  a mile,  ami  anon 
flowing  on  the  top  of  a self  made  dike,  at  a wmsidcralde  elevation 
ulsive  the  country  on  either  side.  This  river,  which  luis  lieen  aptly 
railed  tin*  American  Nile.  |M‘riodie;«tly  floods  an  extensive  delta. 
<lr|Mi*it  ing  over  it  rich  la  vers  of  silt,  lien1  the  problem  of  re- 
clamation involves  the  dillu-ult  task  of  confining  the  mighty 
stream  to  its  channel.  Tire  system  of  levees  which  is  in  course  of 
construction  will  o|rn  to  occu|uttion  I.to.oiMi  acres  of  the  richest 
land  on  the  fare  of  the  earth.  The  diversion  dam  in  connection 
with  this — the  Yuma — project  will  Is*  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
structure*  on  our  continent  and  tin*  only  one  of  it*  kind.  In  tin* 
utter  absence  of  lied -rock  for  a foundation,  the  engineers  had  re- 
course to  the  methods  employed  under  similar  conditions  in  IndU 
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anil  Egypt, 
structure  in 
Kant  I mil* 

H ItWM 

weighing  ill  10.000  tun.-* 
imil  renting  upon 
KM  ml.  It  will  Im*  less 
than  twenty  fret  in 
height,  mnl  about 
80011  feet  in  length. 

One  of  the  oitmt 
vexing  fctlum  of 
thin  project  in  the 
disposition  of  *ilt.  of 
which  the  river  Car- 
rie* 1,800.000  tonn 
(Mint  the  ilam  site  in 
twenty  - four  hour*. 

Tin-  difficulty  h a n 
lieen  nurmounted  by 
an  ingi-nioun  arrange- 
ment at  the  head- 
gaten,  contrived  to 
draw  off  only  the  top 
foot  of  water,  which 
i n comparatively 
clear.  An  auxiliary 
etTect  will  la*  secured 
by  using  the  sluice- 
ways and  heads  of 
canals  nn  settling 
basins,  count  meted 
upon  plan*  that  will 
]M-rmit  them  to  be 
- coii red  out  at  inter- 
val*. 

Another  notable  engineering  feat  involved  in  this  enterprise 
consists  in  carrying  a canal  across  the  (Hla  Klver  to  the  urid 
Isnd*  on  the  south  side.  This  will  be  contrived  by  means  of  a 
syphon  nf  steel  and  cement.  3000  feet  long.  (Hissing  beneath  the 
Ih-i|  of  the  stream.  The  uncertain  trend  of  the  river,  with  if* 
trispient  changes  of  channel,  necessitated  tlie  erection  of  extensive 
levees  at  this  point  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  the  stream 
diverging  so  as  to  leave  the  crossing  on  one  or"  the  other  side 
of  it.  The  climate  and  tlie  character  of  the  soil  render  the  land 
affected  by  the  Yuma  project  marvellously  fertile.  Seven  or 
eight  crops  of  alfalfa  an*  harvested  annually,  producing  frequently 
from  ten  to  twelve  tons  per  acre.  All  manner  of  grain  and  fruits 
tlourish  in  this  locality. 


Tlie  first  of  the 
great  works  entered 
upon  by  the  Hcvlunia- 
t ion  Service,  and  the 
farthest  advanced,  is 
tlie  Truck  re  • < ’arson 

project  In  N’rvada. 
This  undertaking  con- 
template*  lifting  the 
waters  of  the  Tniekcc 
Hirer,  and  canting 
them  into  a great 
canal  which  will  carry 
them  to  tlie  Carsoii 
reservoir.  Thence 
they  will  be  conveyed 
by  laterals  over  the 
desert  in  every  direc- 
tion. Tlie  beautiful 
(buns  on  the  Truckee 
and  Carson  rivers  are 
model*  of  engineering 
skill.  Tlie  long  lines 
of  canals,  many  of 
them  large  enough  to 
carry  river*,  are  ce- 
ment -lined  through  a 
considerable  portion  of 
their  length*,  and  in- 
variably so  in  the 
several  places  where 
they  tunnel  through 
hills.  This  project, 
when  completed,  will 
open  to  agriculture 
more  than  400.000 
acre*  of  land  at  present  absolutely  worthless.  It  will  cost  IO.OOO.. 
000,  but  will  create  values  in  tin-  soil  of  not  ie»s  than  $30,000,000. 

Settlers  arc  drawn,  a*  bv  a magnet,  to  the  localities  in  which 
tlie  Reclamation  Service  has  begun  ofierations.  Land  i*  eagerly 
taken  up  long  before  tlie  completion  of  the  projected  improve- 
ments. Tin-  transformation  wrought  by  these  pioneers  i*  truly 
wonderful.  Tin*  Minidoka  project,  in  southern  Idaho,  affords  an 
example  in  point.  A little  more  than  a year  ago.  when  tin- 
engineers  went  into  the  country  to  select  a site  for  their  works, 
they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  a vast  expanse  of  sage  brush, 
without  a sign  of  human  habitation  within  thirty  miles.  To-day 
one  may  traverae,  in  a railroad  car.  the  trackless  route  taken  by 
tlmse  surveyors,  and  on  the  way  lie  will  |mss  three  new  towns 
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which  have  risen  in  the  wilderness  in  antiei|Mtion  of  the  priceless 
l* «in  presently  to  l»e  bestowed  upon  tin*  desert  land.  These  centres 
are  not  otunp«.  hut  |x>rmancnt  M'ttlements.  com prising  almost  two 
Itundrcd  business  houses,  three  newspapers.  ami  three  banks. 
Furthermore.  every  eighty  acr--*  embraced  in  that  project  is 
occupied  and  has  upon  it  a dwelling,  so  that  where,  less  than  two 
years  ago,  the  land  was  absolutely  tenant  tau.  it  now  lias  a |Kipula- 
tion  of  41100;  and  this  development  has  occurred  liefore  the  water 
has  actually  been  supplied  to  a single  acre.  During  the  four 
years  of  it's  activity,  the  Declamation  Service  has  constructed 
upwards  of  250  nub's  of  main  canal,  120  miles  of  distributing 
system,  and  400  miles  of  ditches,  including  dams,  hcadworks- 
etc.  Tunnels  having  an  aggregate  length  of  more  than  six 
miles  have  been  driven.  More  than  OtMl  miles  of  telrphoiH*  lines 
have  Issrn  instalbsl  and  an-  in  operation ; 2110  miles  of  wagon 
roads.  much  of  tlM-tn  cut  in  aolid  rock  through  almost  inaccessible 
ranyona,  have  been  made,  and  1 10  bridges;  and  numerous  build 
ings  liavo  been  constructed.  All  the  irrigation  works  an1  of  the 
most  complete  and  durable  character,  utility  rather  than  economy 
being  the  guiding  principle  of  the  operations.  The  government  is 
pledged  to  maintain  these  works  in  good  order  for  ten  years,  and 
at  the  eml  of  that  |>eriod  to  transfer  them  to  the  people  in  the 
condition  most  effective  for  the  object  sought. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  the  Reclamation  Service 
Is  the  system  under  which  the  o|ierations  are  Iwdng  carried  out. 


The  funds  arc  derived,  in  the  llrsi  instance,  from  the  sale  of 
•ubiic  lands.  The  cost  of  melt  operation  will  Is-  spread  over  the 
and*  reclaimed  by  it  in  the  form  of  a water  tax  to  he  paid  in 
ten  annual  instalments.  Thus  the  fund,  which  now  amounts  to 
** io.imhi.oou  and  is  constantly  increasing,  will  Is-  continuously 
available  for  carrying  out  new  nrojorts.  Winn  it  Is  conclusively 
proved — as  It  will  soon  Ik-  hy  toe  projects  already  on  foot — that 
reclamation  Is  in  every  instance  a (laying  enterprise,  t'ongress 
will  Is-  asked  to  make  direct  appropriation*  for  the  extension  of 
the  work. 

In  tin*  wonts  of  President  Roosevrlt : •‘The  pressing  danger 
just  now  springs  from  the  desire  of  nearly  every  man  to  get  and 
hold  as  miirh  land  as  he  can,  whether  Im-  can  handle  it  protitaldy 
or  not,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  community 
that  he  should  have  it.  . . . Speculation  in  lands  reclaimed  by 
llic  government  must  Is-  dusked  at  whatever  cost.  The  object 
of  the  Reclamation  Act  i*  not  to  make  money,  but  to  make 
homes.” 

The  act  requires  that  the  bind  shall  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
actual  cultivators  and  settler*. and  that  the  size  of  the  farm  unit  in 
each  section  shall  lie  limited  to  the  area  which  will  comfortably 
xuppnrt  one  family.  If  the  present  policy  is  faithfully  pursued, 
the  next  generation  shall  -ee  the  American  desert  " blossom  a*  a 
rose."  and  hear  abundantly  the  fruits  of  the  earth  at  the  bunds 
of  a prosperous  and  inde|H-ndent  yismian  population- 


One  of  the  Mushroom  Cities  which  have  sprung  up  In  Idaho  as  an  Immediate  Result  of  the  Reclamation  Projects 
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THE  MOUNTAIN 

By  MARY  TAPPAN  WRIGHT 

DRAWINGS  BY  LUCIUS  WOLCOTT  HITCHCOCK 


itfoiwJoy,  .luyval  7. 

OL'T  of  tike  silence  and  the  night  I am  calling!  I.  who 
know  not  tin*  speech.  nor  Imr  in  mind  tlir  echo  of  any 
single  wound.  I,  in  whone  memory  linger#  no  sluulow  of 
human  frown  nor  light  of  human  unite:  for  thill*  the 
people  of  (lie  uuter  world,  which  is  my  lout  inheritance, 
tell  me  their  fact*  gloom  ami  gleam. 

Something  welling  up  within  me  demands  expression,  toy  own 
expnttnioo  in  my  own  tnngiu — not  my  dumb  tongue,  taught  to 
speak,  haltingly,  in  terms  of  color  and  of  sound — for  to-night  I 
rebel,  I bitterly  rebel,  before  this  compulsion  of  expressing  my- 
self in  another  language  and  living  another  life  tlian  my  own. 
They  insist  that  I distinguish  with  my  Ungers  between  red  and 
blue.  They  read  me  their  verses,  full  of  am  re  skies  where  tlnating 
elouda  move  stately,  like  snow-white  ships;  a inua*  of  fleecy  sail. 
They  make  me  learn  their  poems  all  about  the  purple  of  the  hills, 
the  "green  of  the  trees,  the  scarlet  flame  of  the  autumn  woods,  and 
the  deep  dark  blue  of  the  sea.  I have  learned  it  all  by  heart;  I 
speak  of  it  intelligently ; and  they  expect  me  to  lie  glad. 

It  ia  as  dust  In  my  nostrils! 

Still,  I have  not  deceived,  and  when  I have  laughed  and  talked 
with  my  friends  I have  been  honestly  cheerful.  I We  them ! I'n- 
der  the'  delicate  touch  of  my  fingers  I recognize  them,  one  from 
the  other— none  are  alike  to  me.  I am  even  conscious  when  they 
are  gay  and  when  they  an-  sad.  There  art*  days  wlrni  I know  that 
an  instinct  is  given  me  which  they  do  not  posses*.  and  there  are 
times  when  the  lack  of  eyes  and  of  ears  menus  that  there  are  but 
two  harrier*  the  less  between  their  souls  and  mine.  I cannot  bear 
the  deceitful  tone  that  makes  the  grave  saying  light,  nor  the  light 
saying  that  is  full  of  heartbreak.  I cannot  see  when  their 
eyes  contradict  the  smile  upon  their  lips:  nor  their  lips  curve 
with  fun  while  their  tongues  arc  uttering  bitterness. 

And  if  to  a disembodied  spirit  all  things  are  known,  why  may 
It  not  lie  that,  in  so  far  as  I lack  the  perceptions  of  sense,  just 
by  so  much  do  1 come  near  to  the  essence  of  the  true  knowledge  of 

S*  rlllS? 

Hut  how  I have  striven  to  see  with  others'  eyes,  and  to  hear  with 
others'  ears,  and  to  speak  with  others'  tongues! 

And  how  I am  alone! 

Tins  evening  I liave  lieen  sitting  a long  time  with  Mamma  and 
tin-  rest  of  them  on  tlie  jmroh  lielow.  They  tell  me  that  before  us 
si  retches  a fertile  valley,  a winding  river  glitters  at  the  foot  of 
the  pine-covered  hills  on  the  other  side  of  it.  and  beyond  these,  all 
unit  us,  piled  high  In  the  air.  rise  tin*  great,  still  mountains. 
' I'UMionnlly  a hand  would  drop  into  mine,  spelling  out  to  me, 
• ih  soft  reverent  touch,  some  sweet,  trivial  incident  of  the  mo- 
ult. Tiny  warm  breezes  puffed  against  my  forehead  and  blew 
' k my  liair.  The  atmosphere  seemed  all  still  and  free  from 
■ onrussion.  Without  lieing  told.  I knew  tliat  the  little  children 
who  romp  and  scream  dully  U|«on  the  lawn  wen*  tucked  away 
snugly  in  their  bed*.  From  the  hill  ulmve  us  a faint,  k<-cn  vibra- 
tion struck  downward  ii|mhi  my  dosed  ears.  Some  one  was  play- 
ing a violin.  I felt  It;  still,  I did  not  say  so — I grow  mi  tins!  of 
their  constant  surprise — Inn  even  this  coasts!  before  long,  and  as 
it  Is-rame  later  the  others,  mu*  by  one,  went  a wav,  and  we  two  wen* 
left  alone  together. 

I wonder  why  I love  the  night?  Is  it  liemune  then  people  crane 
nearer  to  me,  lieing  all  blind?  Is  it  the  durkucs*  that  makes  them 
tread  softly  and  mow  carefully  and  cautiously,  like  me?  The 
i.eh  on  my  hand  that  told  me.  a little  while  ago.  tlutt  I was 
b-vely.  was  the  tender.  Heeling  touch  of  the  blind.  He  don  not 
(ouch  me  thus  in  the  rlayliglit. 

Ilow  quickly  he  has  learned  to  talk  with  his  Ungers!  A month 
ju  he  did  not  know  how  to  make  tin*  letters!  four  weeks  ago, 
i >ur  short  weeks] 

Tin*  |ieople  of  the  outer  world  say  “ weeks " and  “ days  '*  and 
‘months"  to  me.  while  I only  know  that  1 rest,  and  rise,  and 
••at,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  and  study  at  their  times. 

My  dear  mother  is  reading  to  me  from  the  works  of  a great,  old 
man  whom  they  call  George  Meredith,  and — he  laughed  when  I tolrl 
him  of  it-  I could  feel  the  quiver  in  the  air  of  the  sudden  little 
explosion  of  mirth. 

“ You  poor  child!”  Ih*  said,  spelling  it  slowly.  " I)o  they  make 
you  wade  through  all  that!” 

Anri  when  I said  tliat  I did  not  wade,  that  1 loved  it.  he  did  not 
believe  me:  not  even  when  I told  him  that  the  book  gave  me  a 
feeling  ns  if  I,  myself,  were  climbing  the  mountains,  would  lie  Is* 
convinced. 

“ You  shall  try  it  some  day.”  he  said.  “ I will  fake  yon  up  the 
Giant — then  you"  will  find  tin*  difference.” 

So  to-morrow  we*  are  going  together.  We  have  been  together 
this  morning,  we  were  together  yesterday,  both  days  in  the  warm 
sunshine;  and  last  week  when  it  mined  almost  constantly,  we 
trudged  ulong  the  muddy  mads  together  in  the  showers.  The 
water  dashed  in  my  face.  I wonder  if  his  was  wet.  It  must  he 
at  range — *eei ng  J 


Mamma  trusts  me  to  him  in  these  long  rumbles,  Iss-atise  they 
say  tliat  he  is  good,  noble  even.  With  all  his  great,  wealth,  he  i* 
simple  and  honest  and  wise.  He  gives  to  the  poor,  he  Macrificcs 
his  own  pleasure  and  comfort  for  the  sake  of  many,  many  eau«es. 
lie  gives  to  education ; he  gives  to  art;  In*  works,  himself,  in  the 
depths  of  the  slums,  va  it  la  his  own  luind*.  Tin*  older  people  told 
no*  all  this. 

One  of  the  girls  said  that  he  was  dull. 

I know  by  myself  that  he  is  young,  and  tluit  he  is  not  bad  to 
look  upon  : for.  tluit  first  day  when  they  brought  him  to  me  and 
I let  my  fingers  wander  over  his  face,  I remember  a straight  nose, 
deep  eye  sockets,  thin  gaunt  cheeks,  and  a snuare.  determined 
chin  under  a short,  jsdnted  beard,  blit— when  1 touched  his  lip 
it  trembled.  One  quick,  short  quiver.  I could  never  touch  his 
face  again! 

Oh,  women  that  have  eyes ! Ob,  women  that  have  ears! 

Tnemtaft.  August  8. 

How  do  I know  that,  to  some  people,  1 am  repulsive?  No  one 
has  ever  told  me,  but  I have  learned  it- -from  the  shrinking 
muscles  of  their  hands,  from  the  slight  withdrawal  of  their  heads 
liackward,  away  from  my  groping  fingers,  I think  I know  it, 
too.  by  the  warnings  that  I have  had  not  to  laugh.  Oh!  never  to 
lie  able  to  laugh!  And  they  liave  taught  me  that  I must  not  open 
my  eyes  and  turn  my  face  towards  jieople;  hut  they  have  not  told 
me  why.  Is  there  a different  look  in  my  eyes  frnm  tliat  in 
other  eyes ? Is  there  a different  sound  in  my  voice  from  other 
Voices? 

I know  that  T am  not  ugly,  for  they  have  trained  my  finger*  in 
the  lines  of  other  thing*  that  are  U-aut  iful.  They  let  me  feel  the 
statues — I have  casts  all  my  own  that  I touch  reverently,  rare 
fully,  and  I think  that  their  loveliness  gives  me  pleasure:  or  is  it 
because  I can  investigate  and  try  and  measure  with  these  unre- 
sponsive thing*,  where,  with  shrinking  faces  I am  withheld!  I do 
n>*t  know.  1 only  speculate;  everything  is  a vast,  dark  specula- 
tion! 

This  morning  we  started  out  to  climb  one  of  the  lesser  moun- 
tain.* not  far  from  the  cottuge,  but  we  had  scarcely  got  to  the  had 
of  the  first  slope  when  Maioina  slipped  and  fell.  She  caught  my 
hand,  wrenching  and  squeezing  It.  and  I knew  that  she  wa*  in 
l win,  too  great  to  anell  out  to  me  w hat  was  wrong.  Then  I fell 
him  conic  and  kneel  btfltds  me.  wliere  I held  her  as  she  rocked 
hack  and  forth. 

In  tliat  real  outside  world  tlicy  asked  each  other  questions  and 
answered  and  returned  answer,  while  I knelt,  not  knowing  what 
hud  happened.  1 became  so  frightened  tliat  I reached  out  my  hand 
to  him,  but  he  did  not  see;  and  so  in  my  terror,  wishing  to  know 
what  he  was  say  ing.  I put  my  fingers  to  his  lips  to  fe-el  the  wonts. 

Then  suddenly  In*  drew  back  his  head,  quickly,  sharply,  away 
from  my  touch. 

Yes.  there  are  people  to  whom  I nm  repulsive. 

And  vet — wa*  it  yesterday  evening? — he  told  me  tluit  I was 
lovely! 

Snlurditf/.  .1  uyunt  12. 

All  this  week  I have  slaved  with  Mamina.  I have  fetched  and 
carried  for  her,  almost  as  a seeing  girl  would  do.  and  he  and  other* 
have  helped.  She  has  let  me  IsiiiIhip'  her  ankle,  for  *hc  hud 
sprained  it  badly,  and  I have  nddHsI  it  and  taken  care  of  it.  The 
tip*  of  my  fingers  search  out  the  pain,  and  know  how  to  squeeze 
and  knead  and  press  it  away. 

What  a joy  of  service,  every  day.  comes  to  those  who  see  and 
hear  and  sfieak.  What  a joy  of  service  j*  denied  to  me!  But  1 
Imre  tried  to  lie  happv  with  what  I have.  Dear  Clod,  I have  hail 
to  try  so  hunt,  for  all  the  time  I could  not  but  remember  tluit 
there  were  people  to  whom  I was  repulsive!  1 would  ask  ray 
mother  about  it.  only  I know  she  would  not  tell  me. 

Kundav.  AugiiMl  /.?. 

Tills  morning  I asked  my  cousin.  Ilelle  lamila-rt.  whether  she 
ever  felt  that  feeling  toward*  me.  She  said  no,  never  since  I was 
a little,  little  girl. 

I hud  rather  a million  times  Ilia!  she  hated  me  now  than  that 
her  repulsion  should  have  1m*-ii  such  a real  thing  that  even  the 
sweetness  and  helpfulness  of  childhood  could  nol  overcome  it! 
Thing*  come  brutally  to  us  that  are  conveyed  to  the  seeing  and 
the  hearing  ones  in  lutlf  a glance  ami  the  fuinl<*st  in  licet  inn  of  a 
sound,  and  we  must  suffer  all  our  suffering  within. 

Bill,  in  spite  of  all  tliat,  it  ha*  l**>n  a long,  sweet,  pleasant 
Sunday,  lie  has  l*s*n  hen*,  in  and  out.  reading  the  Meredith  book 
to  Muimna,  and  *lic  has  told  me  in  my  hand,  a*  he  went  along, 
what  he  was  reading. 

I have  carefully  kept  my  face  turned  away  all  the  time,  tliat  it 
might  not  disturb  him.  And  then  he  came  to  me  and  mid  that  he 
thought  1 looked  pale  arid  ill  and  weary,  and  tliat  Cousin  Belle 
Lambert  wn*  going  to  take  care  of  Mamma  to-morrow,  ami  he  was 
gning  to  tak*'  me  with  him  for  a long  day  on  the  mountain,  ft 
was  kind  of  him.  out  of  his  pity. 
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Monday,  August  1 f. 

I awoke  this  morning  to  the  steady  drumming  of  rain  upon  the 
roof:  1 could  feel  it  thrilling  through  the  walla,  and  when  I went 
to  the  window  and  stretched  out  my  arm,  the  water  splashed  down 
and  wet  my  sleeve. 

He  came  and  read  again.  The  day  waft  dark:  we  hud  to  move 
Mamma'*  chair  away  from  the  fireplace  nearer  to  the  light,  and 
he  ami  I sat.  together  on  the  window-scat.  I could  feel  him  move 
rent  lowly  from  time  to  time,  and  unci*  he  drummed  with  hia  fingers 
Impatient  I v. 

The  little  lap,  tan  came  to  me,  und  I asked  why  he  did  It.  “ He 
ean  luirdlv  lielievc  that  you  felt  it."  .Mamma  spelled  out  in  my  hand. 

“ I could  even  feel  the  dilferenl  quality  of  the  strokes,  I an- 
swered. 

Tliey  talked  together  a moment  ami  I waited.  “He  thinks  that 
you  might  learn  to  telegraph."  Mamma  said  to  ine  at  last.  “ Is-t 
him  explain.” 

I stretched  out  my  hand  toward#  him,  and  he  took  it  in  hi".  I 
feit  him  lean  forward,  between  Mamma  and  me. 

"Don’t  change  countenance,"  he  spelled;  "it  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  you  learn  to  telegraph  or  not.  only  will  you  please 
let  me  speak  to  you  alone  some  time  today?” 

Mamma's  hand  took  mine  from  his.  " Do  you  think  yon  could 
do  It!”  "lie  asked. 

I nodded  my  head  at  both  her  question  and  his. 

He  "pent  the  rest  of  the  morning  trying  to  teach  me;  my  prog- 
ress was  not  rapid.  I do  not  think  he  knows  very  much  about 
it  himself;  hut  when  he  tried  to  sav  tilings  to  me  that  were  not 
meant  for  Mamma,  something  made  me  refuse  to  answer.  I did 
not  wish  to  de- 
ceive her:  more- 
over. she  is  very 
quick,  and  I felt 
that  it  wan  not 
wise  to  try,  so 
that  he  has  had 
no  opportunity  to 
speak  with  me 
alone. 

It  cleared  this 
evening;  we  are 
to  take  our  walk 
up  the  mountain 
to  - morrow  ; per- 
il a p a h e will 
"|>eak  to  me  then. 

Tliey  have  oft- 
en told  me  of  the 
great  crouching 
mountain  in  the 
distance,  I y I n g 
out  along  lie 
neath  the  »kv.  all 
its  shirs  ribbed 
by  rain  and  tor- 
rent. and  torn  by 
lightning.  I have 
felt  it«  presence, 
huge,  lofty,  si- 
lent : ami  every 
night  when  1 go 
to  lied  here.  I 
have  stood  in  the 
window  and  call- 
ed across  to  it  in 
tlie  name  dumb 
language  which  it 
uses  to  me: 

” DA.  «oh.  that 
harr  home  ami 
miff  mil  ami  ncr- 
rr  apokm,  that 
in  thr  tiny  lime 
anrl  in  thr  nigAf- 
t i wi  r rndraror 
tr  i t h a U I com- 
plaint,  ntrenglhm 
anrl  uplift  gnur 
tin  tub  nialrr!" 


MW,,  Aug.  III. 

I was  tired  last 
night,  more  tired 
than  I ever  have 
lwen  in  my  life, 
and  all  dav  I 
have  Won  busy 
with  Mamma. 

We  started  ear- 
1 y yesterday 
morning,  and 
drove  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountain 
— a long  drive  in 
the  fresh  air.  I 
asked  him  if  lie 
felt  it  ao,  too. 
and  lie  said;  “Of 
course;  that  was 
the  way  it  was.” 


WWn  I touched  hit  Up  It  trembled 


They  are  no  sure  of  these  things! 

We  left  our  carriage  at  n farmhouse.  Tlie  farmer's  wife  scarce- 
ly wanted  us  to  leave  her.  She  was  mi  curious  to  sr-e  and  talk 
with  me  that  she  kept  my  hand  to  her  lips,  asking  me  why  I 
wanted  to  go  to  rite  top  of  the  (iiaiit  when  I could  not  see  the 
view.  Then  lie  said  that  we  had  no  time  to  waste  and  nulled 
me  away;  hift  touch  felt  quite  angry.  I wondered  what  I liad 
done. 

It  was  a long  climb,  hut  not  very  hard — that  is  the  reason  that 
he  chose  this  mountain,  because  there  is  a logging  path  nearly 
all  tW  wav  to  the  top.  (hi  we  went,  sometimes  in  the  son. 
sometimes  in  the  shadow,  sometimes  in  the  deep  woods  where 
the  air  scarcely  stirred,  and  sometimes  out  upon  the  steep  pas- 
ture slopes;  and  the  higher  we  went  the  more  he  told  me  of  the 
far  mountains  we  could  see  in  the  distance.  A deep  excitement 
took  |NMwession  of  me — I ts-gan  to  feel  as  if  I were  ascending 
slowly,  slowly  into  tin*  company  of  my  own.  We  did  not  talk 
very  much,  and  I was  careful  most  of  tlie  time  to  keep  my  face 
turned  away,  rrmrnihrring  that  little  quiver  in  his  lip  when 
niv  finger  had  touched  him. 

It  is  kind  of  him  |n  take  so  much  pains  with  one  for  whom  be 
does  not  rarr;  hut  I liegan  to  forget  even  my  trouble  about  this 
in  tin*  joy  of  getting  home.  Further  and  further  we  went;  un- 
der my  feet  1 could  feel  the  hard  stones,  and  for  the  last  long 
pull  wp  scrambled  over  Imre  rugged  clill#  where,  more  tluin  once, 
lie  had  to  drag  me  up  bodily  for  fear  I should  "lip.  All  breathless 
we  came  to  the  top:  I caught  hi»  hand  and  *|iellcd  out  to  him 
that  I knew  we  were  there. 

Space  trembled  through  me:  I was  a part  of  it:  lietween  me 

und  lieaven  there 
was  nothing,  and 
lur  down,  away 
lielow,  lay  the 
puzzling,  puz- 
zling world  of 
little  human 
e r e a t u res  who 
needed  to  look 
and  siienk.  There, 
aloft.  I dwelt 
with  my  o w n. 
and  lie  sonin-d  to 
lie  one  of  them, 
for  he  made  no 
sign,  told  me  no 
word.  If  he  had 
described  and 
pointed  and  said. 
"Here  is  the 
field  behind  the 
cottage  and  there 
the  tall  twin 
elms  that  border 
t ti  e b rook,”  I 
think  it  would 
have  broken  my 
hear  t.  It  was 
enough  t hat  we 
two  sat  alone, 
part  of  the  very 
eternal  Silence 
itself! 

The  healing  of 
the  hills  encom- 
passed all  ray 
torn  and  suffer 
ing  spirit,  and 
mv  heart  spoke: 
"Brothers,”  I 
cried,  not  in  the 
hideous  voice 
which  grates  on 
hearing  ears,  but 
in  the  dumb 
tongue  of  the 
m o u n tains,  my 
kindred  — " Bro- 
thers. I am  hen- 
alone  with  one  I 
love!  So, through 
countless  ages, 
you.  too.  have 
been  alone.  Per- 
il a p s in  dim. 
clear  night"  the 
great  angels 
swoop  dowu  and. 
resting  on  your 
pinuaeb-s.  fold, 
for  a time,  their 
tremendous 
wings:  and  only 
love.  vast,  silent, 
unspoken  and  tin 
recognized,  throbs 
in  your  deep  hid- 
den heart":  tlipn 
you  suffer  as  I 
suffer  a sorrow 
whose  well-spring 
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i*  jov.  Brother*! 
lirotliera!" 

I forgot  my- 
self Slid  MtlNHi  U|> 
with  m.v  arms 
utretc  lied  out 
wide,  holding  my 
face  to  the  sky; 
and  he  *1«>  rose 
and  gently  put 
hin  hand  on  the 
skirt  of  my  dree*. 

I dropped  my 
arm*  and  turned 
towards  him. 

“ This  mountain 
it*  my  brother,”  I 
spelled  out  to 
him;  it  watt  a 
quotation  from 
the  I**ik  we  had 
rcud  together  the 
day  iiefore. 

And  he  a n- 
nwrml  me  hack. 

“ I put  my  hand 
U|hmi  your  dress 
t«  atay  you  lest 
you  should  start 
forward:  if  you 
were  to  slip  or 
stumble  upon  the 
edgr'nf  t h i s 
p r I*  e i p irr,  you 
would  find  vour 
b r o t her  cruelly 
hard.” 

"On  these 
heights  we  do 
not  stumble,"  I 
told  him. 

Ho  waited  a 
minute,  and  then 
J*e  answered: 

•*  You  always  are 
on  then**  heights. 

I hud  not  thought 
of  it  Iiefore,  nut 
the  feeling  you 
give  me — " 

But  I pulled 
my  hand  away. 

I could  not  have 
him  tell  me  the 
feeling  that  I 
gave  him  then ; 

I wanted  to  be 
happy  in  the 
warmth  of  the 
sun  as  the  moun- 
tains are. 

After  that,  as 
if  he  understood, 
he  tried  to  make 
things  pleasant 
and  gay.  We 
went  hack  to  a 
little  hut  that 
was  h u i 1 t for 
camping  further 
from  the  chasm; 
lie  had  luid  wood 
curried  up  the 
lav  Iiefore,  and  our  luncheon  had  been  sent  ahead  of  us.  so  we 
made  u fire  and  cooked  things.  I am  so  young  that  there  arc 
times  when  1 cannot  help  lieing  happy.  I was  happy  then;  I 
shall  remember  it  no  matter  what  comes — nothing  can  steal  it 
away.  I shall  wear  it.  as  |ieop1e  who  see  wear  beautiful  things, 
it  will  make  me  lovelier — forever. 

The  cooking  and  the  lire  made  me  thirsty,  hut,  hv  an  unguarded 
movement,  I hud  overturned  the  canteen,  and  ns  the  climb  to  the 
spring  was  too  steep  for  me,  he  said  he  would  leave  me  and  get 
me  u drink  of  watt  r if  I would  promise  not  to  stir.  I I logged  him 
to  take  me  I Mirk  to  the  precipice  alsive  the  valley;  for  a while 
he  refused,  but  at  last,  when  I had  almost  cried  for  disappoint- 
ment. he  consented,  and  telling  me  that  he  would  return  in  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  he  left  me  facing  the  great  open  spaiv  unlv 
two  feet  away  from  the  edge.  The  sun  had  lieen  shining  there  ail 
day  long,  and  «s  | leaned  hack.  I could  feel  tlie  rock*  warm 
against  my  shoulders.  I held  up  my  face  to  the  skv.  and  a sense 
of  self- possession,  of  rest  and  peace,  came  U|sut  me.  The  in 
dignity  of  my  blind,  dumb,  silent  poverty  was  forgotten,  and  in 
the  strong  protecting  embrace  of  this  greatest  of  my  kindred  I 
fell  asleep. 

I must  have  slept  some  time,  when  the  terrifying,  shaking, 
soul-shattering  concussion  of  thunder  waked  me;  "it  seemed  all 
about  me;  I did  not  remember  where  I was  until  I had  taken 
one  or  two  steps:  then  I remembered!  The  rain  began  pel' 
upon  my  bare  head,  and  the  wind,  suddenly  loosening  my  I 
lashed  it  like  whips  about  my  face.  In  springing  up  I had  < 


my  sense  of  «lirec- 
lion.  For  a mo- 
ment. in  tli<*  aw- 
ful terror  of  it. 
I Isdirved  he  had 
Isi-n  killed,  that 
lie  would  never 
come  to  me  any’ 
more;  but  I had 
hardly  thought 
thin  when  I was 
drawn  tiarkward 
*n  sharply  and 
violently  "that  I 
lost  my  balance 
and  staggered  into 
hi*  arm*.  Some- 
thing pressed  mv 
head  — one  e. 
twice,  a third 
time!  So  it  i* 
when  my  mother 
stoops  and  klsaea 
the  parting  of 
mv  hair.  Only — 
it  could  not  have 
lieen.  Hut  I lean- 
ed against  him 
and  a little  soli 
broke  from  my 
lips. 

“Are  you 
frightened?  Are 
you  hurt!”  1m* 
asked. 

*'  I thought 
that  you  were 
killed,  that  the 
1 i g h t n ing  had 
struck  you.” 
“The  storm 
gathered  behind 
the  Wilderness; 
my  l»ck  was  to 
it.  and  I had  not 
noticed  how  near 
it  was  coming. 
This  flurry  has 
passed,  but  1 see 
another  thunder- 
cloud coming  up 
down  the  valley: 
we  must  he  as 
quick  as  we 
dare."  he  spelled 
I lin  k to  me.  and 
throwing  hi*  arm 
nlanit  me.  he  hur- 
ried me  over  the 
hare  face  of  the 
rock  towards  the 
trail. 

Ah,  that  rush 
downward!  The 
mountain  spoke: 
the  m o u n t u i n 
laughed.  I could 

feel  t li  r deep 

tread  of  it* 
trampling  feet, 
shaking,  pound- 
ing. thrilling,  all 
alsmt  me.  a*  we 
strode  on  together,  we  three : he  and  the  Mountain  ami  I.  The 
breath  of  it*  shouting  tore  at  my  hair  and  lashed  my  garments 
alsmt  my  limits;  the  rough  stone*  rolled  under  our  flying  foot- 
fall*. and  my  face  was  stung  by  a thou*aud  little  whips;  my  tooth 
chattered  with  the  cold,  and  my  heart  sang  with  the  glory  of  it. 

“ It  i*  hailing.”  he  *|tolled  on  my  hand.  “ I tend  your  head.” 

Hut  i would  not  bond.  With  my  eyelids  cloned  ami  mv  lip*  shut 
tight  I facts!  it.  rushing  on  down  the  path.  and.  though  lie  tried, 
he  could  not  hold  me  l«ck.  1 had  come  to  my  own.  I was  mad 
with  joy. 

I cannot  rememls'r  which  became  stilled  the  first,  hut  all  at 
once  I knew  that  mv  brother  the  Mountain  was  left  behind,  and 
we  two  were  walking  along  quietly  in  the  warm  rain  hand  in  hand. 

The  carriage  wa*  waiting  for  u*».  and  we  drove  inane  without 
attempting  to  talk.  The  damp  fresh  air  blew  in  our  faces,  and 
from  the  roadside  came  the  delightful  odors  of  the  wet  woods: 
fern*  and  balsam  and  Balm  of  (•Head;  and  the  storm  on  the  moun- 
tain seemed  a wild,  glorious  dream.  But  Mamma  was  frightened 
when  we  told  her  of  it.  She  made  me  let  them  wrap  me  warm 
in  blankets  and  sent,  me  to  1**1.  I slept  long  and  sweet,  and  to- 
day I have  taken  tip  the  old  life,  reading,  doing  little  errands  for 
Mamma,  liandagiiig  her  foot,  and  trying  what  I could  to  I*-  of 
use. 

But — I have  lived!  I have  lived! 

Thurtolatt.  iuffual  17. 

\ v i.t:.  •'  thing  happened.  He  thinks  tluil  I dislike  him.  He 
•.  i ws  that  I trust  him;  but  lie  feels  that  he  is  Btupid 


Iftsau  l'»  1.UUUI  WJtuci  Mtihoxk 

I was  drawn  backward  sharply 
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and  dull  and  unable  to  interest  tup.  I told  him  that  it  wan  not 
true. 

Arc  you  mm*?"  be  usked. 

•'  Very  cure,"  1 answered. 

“Then  why  is  it  that,  while  you  are  willing  to  what  other 
people  say  with  their  lips,  you  will  never  inn*  that  method  with 
me?” 

“ I thought  that  you  preferred  this  way,"  I returned. 

“I  am  going  to  nay  si  mirth  mg  to  you  now,”  he  spelled;  “I 
want  you  to  feel  it!” 

I turned  my  head  from  aide  to  aide,  thinking  there  were  people 
near. 

“They  are  none  of  them  here,"  hr  *aid.  “They  have  gone  over 
to  look  at  the  comet  through  the  telescope;  we  are  alone." 

I stretched  out  my  hand;  In*  bent  his  face  nearer.  I felt  his 
breathing  upon  my  Ungers,  and  all  at  once  I dared  not  do  it. 
Slowly,  slowly  1 stepped  backward,  and  in  the  at  ill  blackness  where 
I dwell  I moved  through  the  hall,  and  with  that  other  sense  of 
which  they  knew  nothing  I found  the  stairs.  The  tread*,  push- 
ing. each,  agaiust  my  noiseless  feet,  seemed  to  lift  me  of  them 
selves. 

My  <lonr  in  shut  and  I am  alone  with  happiness.  I do  not  un- 
derstand myself. 

Ah,  why  do  I laugh  and  hide  my  faee!  lie  understands  me! 

Friday.  .4  uyuxt  It l. 

What  have  I done?  He  ha*  gone  awav.  I telle  lamds-rt  came 
over  at  noon  and  told  us  that  he  went  off  on  tlie  early  train  tie- 
fore  breakfast.  I did  not  think  it  was  possible  for  him  *o  to 
misunderstand. 

And  yet  why  should  he  understand  ? 

I must  think.  He  asked  me  to  let  him  tell  me  something  and  I 
ran  away.  What  if  lie  meant  to  say  some  common,  every  day, 
trilling  thing,  as  people  do  when  they  ask  me  to  feel  their  speech? 
What  if.  in  my  foolish  joy,  I bet  rayed  myself? 

Dear  Lord,  I pray  that  he  may  have  misunderstood! 

Itut  no,  ] must  go  down  deep  into  my  heart  and  grapple  with 
this  thorny  pain,  lie  lias  gone  awav  quietly  to  let  me  know  how 
useless  it  i*.  lie  needn't  to  have  done  that!  In  mj  soul  of  sanils 
I knew  it  already;  but  I had  rather  it  had  come  some  other  way. 
If  only  we  might  have  drifted  apart,  gradually,  as  other  peo- 
ple do! 

I have  always  known  that  this  wit*  what  would  bapfs-n  to  me. 
I began  to  understand  it  with  the  flrat  poetry  I ever  really  felt. 
I have  always  beam  prepared. 

A person  like  me.  shut  out  from  nomiul  things,  must  not  expect 
— to  live,  continuously. 

Saturday,  .{ityunl  Iff. 

let  me  put  it  down! 

Yesterday  morning  the  people  of  the  house  all  went  away  to 
spend  a day  in  tin*  woods  near  Moose  River,  where  I had  la-eii  la- 
fore.  As  there  was  IK)  walking  to  be  done,  they  |*w*nnded  Mamma 
to  go  with  them,  but  I.  for  once,  set  myself  obstinately  against 
everybody  else  and  would  not  leave  borne.  They  seemed  to  think 
it  ill-nut urrd.  I could  not  help  it;  I had  to  he  alone.  Kvoti  dark- 
ness and  silence  were  not  seclusion  enough;  I wanted  the  World 
to  myself. 

I brought  my  books  down  and  sat  out-of-doors  on  the  porch. 
And  as  I passed  my  hand  across  the  pages,  it  seemed  as  if  my 
mind  went  on  working  above  the  thought.'  that  came  to  me  through 
the  touch  of  my  fingers,  and  this  so  cold  and  heavy  a sorrow  be- 
gan to  beat  in  my  veins  like  joy.  Tor.  all  at  once,  the  tie  drew 
tight  between  me  and  all  humankind,  f need  never  stop  loving 
him — never,  so  long  as  I lived!  I was  not  cut  off;  I could  love 
as  others  loved  and  sorrow  as  others  sorrowed.  I need  no  longer 
tell  myself  in  bittemem  that  sight  and  sound  anil  speech  were 
accidents,  mere  gram  and  fleshly  aids  to  our  knowledge  of  each 
other,  for  what  I had  learned  in  bitterness  ( now  understood  in 
peace.  All  the  deepest  things  are  in  common;  aim  people  who 
love  and  suffer,  love  and  suffer  in  their  hearts  and  not  with  their 
eyes  nor  their  ears  nor  their  lips! 

<1  wish  I might  write  this  as  I felt  it  then — but  I cannot!  The 
fountain  of  youth  is  welling  in  my  heart — it  makes  me  childish 
and  immature.) 

I oat  thinking  this  wav  when  I felt  Belle  Lambert's  step.  It 
seems  to  me  as  if  Bella  had  learned  the  deaf-and-dumb  alphabet 
for  the  sole  pleasure  of  Iwing  able  to  tell  me  things  that  were 
unpleasant ! She  came  along  the  porch  and  sat  down  beside  me, 
taking  my  hand  in  hers;  I knew,  by  her  clammy  lingers,  that  some- 
thing disagreeable  was  coming.  “ Why  have  yon  not  gone  to  the 
picnic?"  I asked. 

“ I have  no  heart  to  go.  since  I have  beard  this  dreadful  news," 
»1m-  spelled  out  to  me  in  her  stupid,  precise  way. 

I'nresponsive,  1 wait  ml : but  there  wu*  no  use  in  that;  she  was 
Is  hi  nd  to  tell  me  even  if  I had  asked  ln*r  not  to. 

“ I suppose  your  mother  has  explained  it  to  von,"  she  went  on. 

“ What?" 

“ About  thin  dreadful  sale  of  the  mountain.  All  the  tree*  are 
to  Is*  cut  down  and  sent  to  the  pulp-mill*  to  make  paper  of.  Such 
a desecration  1” 

It  made  me  angry.  “ They  cannot  desecrate  the  mountain!”  1 
said. 

"But  they  will. — Please  use  your  fingers;  you  know  T can’t 
understand  your  speech. — These  lumber  companies  are  absolutely 
ruthless.  I don’t  think  that  I shall  care  to  come  here  any  more, 
with  that  hideous  bare  hill  looming  at  the  end  of  the  valley.  How 
glad  you  must  lie  that  you  can't  ms*!” 

I (lid  not  try  to  answer;  all  my  strength  was  concentrated  in 
keeping-  the  tear*  hack  from  my  eyes. 


So  my  Brother  must  also  suffer;  all  the  youth  and  bpauty  of 
hi*  life.  too.  must  Is*  swept  away.  " I must  go  t«ick  into  the 
house,"  I told  her  at  lust. 

"Oh,  very  well ; if  you  don't  need  company,  of  course  I sliaVt 
stay!  I thought  that  you  would  lie  lonely  when  I saw  them  all 
going.” 

“ Did  you  stay  at  home  on  my  account?” 

Then*  was  quite  a long  pause,  then  she  took  ray  fingers  and  put 
them  to  her  lips.  " No,  I didn’t  stay  <mi  your  account,"  she  said, 
in  short  puffing  breath*:  " I stayed  in  order  to  drive  over  to  Moose 
River  with  your  friend  when  he  (suites  back  on  tin*  eleven -o'clock 
train.  I think  you  don't  quite  realize  that — that — he  and  I arc 
very  dear  to  each  other.  I have  felt  for  some  time  that  you 
ought  to  Ik*  told.”  Then  she  went  away. 

I did  not.  believe  her.  hut  I was  angry,  very  angry,  and  as  soon 
as  her  step*  reused  on  tin*  boards  of  the  porch  I hurried  Into  the 
house.  Catching  up  my  hat,  ] ran  out  of  the  hock  door  and  ls*gan 
to  climb  t Ik*  steep  puth  that  leads  to  the  pasture  behind  the  cottage, 
where  they  always  allow  me  to  go  by  myself. 

I knew  very  well  what  Belle  Lambert  wanted  me  to  understand, 
but  I also  knew  that  there  wa*  no  truth  in  it.  From  the  begin- 
ning it  has  been  plain  to  me  that  he  couldn’t  endure  her — one 
doesn’t  need  sight  or  hearing  for  a thing  likp  Hut ; and  so.  by  the 
time  I lmd  climbed  to  the  I hit  nick  at  the  top  of  the  bill.  Relic 
and  her  Hew  luid  failed  from  my  memory.  I sat  down  and  turned 
my  fare  to  the  end  of  the  valley,  where  I knew  the  tlinnt  wa*  lying 
still  in  the  sunsbine.  In  silence  his  mighty  presence  hailed  me 
across  the  intervening  space. 

" Shall  you  mind,  I called  Imck  to  him.  " when  the  youth  and 
the  beauty,  and  the  flower  ami  leaf  of  life  have  been  .shorn  away 
— shall  you  mind?” 

And  the  mountain  answered;  “ Not  to  mind  were  cowardly.  In 
the  rook  ages  that  have  gone  I have  learned  to  mind:  to  mind  and 
not  despair.  Fire  ha*  swept  over  me  and  left  me  ruddy  and  scar- 
red. with  blackened  tree  trunks  standing  stark,  signalling  the 
swampy,  evil  place*  that  have  been  my  hidden  disgraee.  Three 
times  have  the  heavens  o|s*ned,  and  all  mv  pines  and  hi  re  he*,  my 
hemlocks  and  my  Iss-che*.  wen*  swept  to  dest  met  ion  in  the  floods, 
My  children  and  mv  children's  children  have  bes*n  cut  down  to 
warm  the  households  in  the  valley;  they  have  carried  tb*  sails 
of  great  ships  across  the  seas;  they  havp  been  tortured  into 
strange  shapes*  for  the  common  use  of  little  man.  I have  borne 
them  and  lost  them  and  borne  them  again;  hut  ruin  cannot  touch 
me.  for  in  my  heart  the  seeds  of  fresh  life  slumber  always.  Think 
of  this  and  ho  steadfast.” 

" Rut  it  is  hard."  I said.  “ It  is  hard.” 

**  It  is  hard,  for  pain  is  always  new  and  grief  never  grows  old.” 
the  mountain  answered.  ’*  Yes.  it  is  hard." 

" Have  I strength  to  endure?”  I asked. 

" Wait,”  said  the  mountain.  " Wnit — and  trust  a little 

longer.” 

'tlie  hot  sun  was  burning  on  my  hand*-.  I rose  and  moved  nhout 
a little,  never  leaving  tin*  landmark*  that  I could  easily  recognize 
by  toudi.  I could  not  he  quite  unhappy,  for  Belle  had  told  ine  that 
lie  was  coining  back,  and  as  I waited  T felt  wane  one  climbing 
from  the  direction  of  the  cottage.  I knew  who  it  wa*. 

He  come  and  sat.  down  betide  rnr.  “ Are  you  talking  with  your 
mountain?”  he  tpdled  into  my  hand. 

“ How  did  you  know?” 

" It  seems  natural— -you  two,”  he  answered. 

My  heart  beat  fast,  ” They  are  going  to  cut  away  all  the  trees, 
the  *t reams  will  dry  up.  and  the  sides  is*  all  Imre  and  hideous,” 
1 told  him. 

■'  No.  they  are  not.”  he  answered. 

**  But  you  don’t  know.  They  have  sold  it  to  the  pulp-mills." 

” But  they  haven’t  I That  is  what  took  me  awav.  I have 
Is  night  the  mountain.” 

" The  whole  mountain  ?" 

“ * Tlie  whole  mountain.’  Yesterday  evening,  after  I went  hack 
to  my  room  from  your  house.  I read  of  it  in  tlie  newspaper,  and 
this  morning  the  first  thing  I hurried  away.  There  was  no  time 
to  lose  ami  I knew  you  would  understand.  I have  seen  your  fare 
turned  towards  that  mountain  day  after  day — you  take  comfort 
in  it  -1  wasn't  going  to  have  a tree  on  it  touched.” 

Without  thinking.  I rose  to  my  fret  and  stretched  out  my  arms. 
Silently  I called  across.  **  Do  you  hear?” 

And  the  mountain  answered  Irnck  to  me,  “ I hear." 

'•  Do  you  not  rejoice?” 

“ Little  sister,”  answered  the  mountain,  “ I rejoice  in  your 

j«*r  ” a , ' 

Then  I felt  my  hand  taken.  “ I did  not.  know  that  you  earn! 
so  much.  Will  you  let  me  give  it  to  you?”  Ik*  spelled. 

" Let  you  give  me  the  mountain?" 

" Yes.  for  yours.  Let  me  make  yon  a deed  of  it  so  that  you 
may  own  it  forever." 

“ I cannot,  take  it.”  I said.  " It  would  make  you  sorrowful  to 
think  of  it — os  mine.” 

"If  you  do  not  take  it” — he  made  the  letters  hard  on  my 
hands — “ if  you  do  not  take  it.  I shall  sell  it  back  to  the  pulp- 
mlllo.1* 

“ But  I know  that  I am — repulsive — not  to  you  only — to  even- 
one.”  and  I covered  my  fare  with  my  hands;  but  gently,  gently 
I felt  them  drawn  awav. 

'*  Wluit  cruel  person  has  given  you  this  thought!”  he  spelled  to 
me.  “You  an*  lovely,  most  lovely,  to  every  one:  foolish,  sweet 
dear!”  And  drawing  my  linger*  towards  him.  In*  placed  them  upon 
hi*  lip*. 

Then  I knew  why  he  had  never  done  so  before ; hut  I cannot 
write  what  he  said.  I cannot,  cannot  write  it  I 
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THE  FREE-FOR-ALL  RACE  FOR  FOREIGN  TRADE 

THE  LESSONS  THAT  ENGLAND  AND  GERMANY  HAVE  TAUGHT  THE  WORLD 
By  HENRY  HARRISON  LEWIS 


WHEN  a well-known  English  economist  arrived  in  thin 
country  aomc  time  ago  In*  waa  interviewed  at  length, 
and  one  of  tin*  question*  naked  l»v  tin*  pres*  representa- 
tive* was  wlutt,  in  hi*  opinion,  wo*  the  principal  cause 
of  Ureal  Britain's  MKOM  in  securing  an  important 
■ban-  in  the  world'*  export  trade. 

“There  arc  many  reasons  why  our  home  manufacturers  are 
■ttceeaahil  in  exporting.'*  lie  replied.  *’  but  the  principal  reason  by 
far  is  that  our  merchant*  and  manufacturers  work  in  a systematic 
manner.  There  is  not  u manufacturer  in  Great  Britain  but  lias 
a thorough  system  of  conducting  his  foreign  trade,  lie  brings  to 
hi*  international  business  the  same  care  and  thought  that  he 
utilizes  in  looking  after  his  domestic  trade.  Not  only  do  our 
business  men  apply  system  to  their  exporting  business,  hut  the 
government  also  lias  established  department*  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  promoting  of  Great  Britain's  foreign  trade,  and  there  are 
school*  and  colleges  too  where  the  principles  and  theory  of  selling 
English  good*  abroad  are  systematically  taught" 

A few  year*  ago  such  a statement  as  this  would  not  have  been 
given  *|Ki'er  in  American  newspapers  simply  Isvause  it  would  not 
have  IsH-n  considered  of  interest,  but  to-day  those  who  are  able  to 
read  the  signs  of  the  limes  observe  many  significant  indications 
that  an  important  change  is  about  to  take  place  in  the  commercial 
economic  conditions  of  tin-  United  States. 

Undeniable  proofs  tliut  the  American  manufacturer  is  uwaken- 
ing  at  last  to  the  fact  that  an  export  trade,  systematically  con- 
ducted, is  worthy  of  attention  are  found  in  the  fact  that  our  ex- 
ports of  manufactured  goods  during  the  calendar  year  BMW  ex- 
ceeded $700,000,000,  nml  that  our  manufacturers  and  merchants 
are  deluging  tin*  government  with  request*  for  reliable  information 
concerning  the  opportunities  for  selling  good*  in  foreign  market*. 

This  increase  means  that  during  the  past  few  years  we  have 
more  than  doubled  our  sales  in  foreign  market*  in  the  same  class 
of  grinds  as  those  manufactured  and  cx|iortcd  by  our  great  trade 
rivals.  It  i*  one  thing  to  have  a large  foreign  trade  in  crude 
product*  found  only  in  this  country,  and  quite  another  to  steadily 
progress  in  direct  competition  with  such  formidable  rival*  a*  Ger- 
many and  England. 

IKiring  the  past  half  century  the  United  State*  has  presented 
the  curious  spectacle  of  a nation  of  business  men  reluctant  to 
take  advantage  of  splendid  trade  opportunities.  An  efficient  corn* 
of  consular  representatives — so  efficient  in  fact  that  its  work  in 
behalf  of  foreign  trade  lias  been  eagerly  copied  by  other  nations— 
has  constantly  tried  to  pilot  American  cargoes  to  distant  ports, 
a watchful  government  has  inaugurated  special  department*  of 
commerce  directly  concerned  with  the  encouragement  of  foreign 
trade,  and  the  technical  trade  publication*  of  the  country  have 
devoted  their  column*  to  the  promulgation  of  foreign  trade  in- 
formation. yet  to-day  we  have  less  than  a twentieth  of  Asia's 
trade,  and  barely  one-eighth  of  South  America's. 

The  explanation  U simple.  It  f*  found  in  tlie  fact  that  to  the 
average  American  manufacturer  or  merchant  domestic  trade  has 
lieea  everything,  foreign  trade  only  that  which  may  be  worthy 
of  consideration  some  time  in  the  future.  American  factories  have 
been  working  overtime  supplying  the  domestic  demand,  and  it  is 
only  now  when  indications  point  to  the  possibility  of  over-produc- 
tion that  we  awaken  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  other  market*. 

To  the  casual  nlmerver  it  would  seem  that  America  i*  no  laggard 
in  the  race  for  tin*  world's  trade,  inasmuch  as  our  total  export* 
during  EMM  exceeded  two  and  a half  billions  of  dollars.  Of  this 
amount,  however,  only  $243,221,000  consisted  of  manufactured 
articles,  the  great  Imlam-c  Is-ing  product*  needed  by  foreign  nations, 
such  a*  corn,  wheat,  liref.  lumlier,  and  raw  cotton. 

la-slic  M.  Shaw,  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whose  In- 
terest in  the  drvelu|Mncnt  of  our  foreign  trade  is  well  known, 
said  not  long  ago: 

“ The  world  never  ha*  gone,  and  never  will  go,  after  manu- 
factured goods  as  it  does  after  food  and  raw  cotton.  It  will 
require  salesmen,  foreign  agents,  foreign  warehouses,  and  a 
merchant  marine  to  dispose  of  our  surplus  manufactures.  We  will 
not  always  sell  fifty  per  cent,  of  our  surplus  to  Great  Britain, 
Prance,  and  Germany,  and  buy  only  twelve  per  cent,  of  their 
surplus,  In  my  opinion  the  coming  economic  issue  before  the 
American  nation  will  be  the  question  of  how  to  increase  our  ex- 
port trade  in  manufactures.” 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  what  purports  to  lie  our  coming 
economic  issue  has  already  come  to  our  great  trade  rivals,  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain.  Neither  nation  ia  leaving  any  stone 
unturned  to  make  more  secure  its  hold  on  the  world’s  trade.  Ger- 
many's new  tariffs  are  designed  for  that  piir|si«e.  and  England  is 
outlining  new  trade  relation*  with  it*  colonies  with  the  same  idea 
in  view. 

Several  months  ago  a number  of  British  manufacturer*  nml 
merchant*  interested  in  foreign  comment*  organized  a commercial 
association  to  promote  ami  iajwihI  British  trade  in  foreign  and 
colonial  markets.  The  functions  of  the  new  organization  are 
interesting,  and  should  Ik*  considered  by  our  own  manufacturer*. 
They  include  the  appointment  of  rorn-spomlenta  in  all  part*  of  the 
world  to  re|*>rt  on  opening*  for  trude  and  local  changes  and  condi- 
tions in  their  respective  sphen**.  and  the  distribution  of  such  in- 
formation among  firms  whom  it  will  benefit  most. 


In  addition  to  this  comprehensive  and  practical  effort  to  In- 
crease their  foreign  commerce  British  associations  have  been 
formed  to  visit  other  countries.  A delegation  of  two  hundred 
representative  English  manufacturer*  recently  invaded  France 
and  spent  several  week*  inspecting  commercial  plant*,  trade 
schools,  and  the  offices  of  possible  buyers.  It  ha*  been  planned 
to  mak*  a similar  visit  to  Germany  and  other  continental  coun- 
tries. The  advantages  of  this  personal  contact  with  future  cus- 
tomer* are  obvions. 

It  is  in  Germany,  however,  that  we  find  the  most  earnest  and 
systematic  attempt*  to  capture  the  trade  of  the  world.  A de- 
scription of  Germany's  efforts  along  that  line  would  lw>  an  epitome 
of  all  that  is  sensible,  shrewd,  and  practical  in  foreign  commerce. 

The  profitable  conduct  of  an  extensive  foreign  trade  is  based  on 
certain  well-defined  lilies.  It  I*  necessary,  first,  to  manufacture 
for  export  the  good*  required  hv  the  country  in  question:  second, 
properly  to  display  these  goods  through  the  medium  of  travelling 
salesmen;  third,  to  undersell  is  an  pet  i tors  from  other  exporting 
countries:  and,  fourth,  to  give  the  credit  to  which  the  customer  is 
accustomed. 

To-day  the  German  manufacturers  have  their  agents  in  Central 
and  South  America,  in  China.  Japan,  and  in  Africa,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  send  to  the  home  plant*  in  Germany  all  new  article*  ex- 
ported by  rival  countries  that  show  any  signs  of  proving  salable. 
For  instance,  if  an  American  manufacturer  should  fill,  through 
an  export  commission  house,  an  order  for  some  American  novelty, 
the  novelty  will  Ik-  duplicated  and  offered  for  sale  by  a German 
plant  at  a minced  price  within  a few  months. 

These  Grrman  agents  also  study  the  like*  and  desires  of  the 
foreign  cust.onir-r  ami  make  suggestions  to  their  employer*  that 
invariably  rc*nlt  in  increased  business.  If  it  is  discovered  that 
prospective  customers  in  South  America,  for  instance,  prefer  high 
heel*  to  their  boots,  the  Germans  make  a sperial  grade  of  high- 
his-led  Is mts  for  that  trade.  It  is  the  American  custom,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  send  to  South  America  the  style  prevailing  in  the 
United  States  at  that  time. 

It.  i*  well  understood  that  every  German  exporting  house  of 
any  importance  tsdongs  to  some  .sort,  of  commercial  syndicate 
which  maintains  a corps  of  trained  expert*  abroad.  These  syndi- 
cate* get  together  a certain  number  of  nm nu fact urers  in  the  same 
or  allied  line  of  goods,  and  pool  the  ex|ien*e*  of  a systematic  cam- 
paign in  some  particular  country  sclrctixl  for  the  purpose.  During 
the  past  three  year*  eain|migii«  of  this  character  have  been  carried 
on  in  China,  Japan,  ami  South  America. 

While  making  a tour  of  Central  America  my  attention  was 
called  to  the  systematic  effort*  of  the  Germans  in  extending  their 
trade,  and  1 was  tedd  tli*t  every  shop  of  ini|Mirtance  in  Guatemala 
City,  for  instance,  had  one  or  more  German  clerk*  employed.  On 
investigation  I found  seven  young  German*  serving  tlieir  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  five  principal  shops.  The  proprietor  of  one 
large  emporium  told  me  that  he  paid  his  German  assistant — a 
youth  of  twenty — only  two  pesos  a week  and  hi*  hoard,  an  amount 
equal  to  about  eighty  five  rents  in  American  money. 

T found  a simitar  condition  of  affairs  both  In  Hrari!  and  the 
Argentine.  In  every  coast  port  of  Brazil  ran  Is-  found  German 
youth*  working  for  next  to  nothing,  and  devoting  a part  of  their 
time  to  tlie  study  of  Portuguese.  In  the  Argentine  Republic, 
where  the  Germans  form  a fair  percentage  of  the  foreign  pipitls 
tion.  the  system  followed  by  tin;  large  German  exporting  house* 
has  borne  satisfactory  fruit.  In  every  Argentine  market  German 
good*  are  met  with,  and  they  are  being  pushed  with  a tenacity 
which  promises  that  German  trade  will  continue  to  Increase. 

After  all  is  said  and  done  the  greatest  point  in  favor  of  tlie 
Gentian,  and  partially  ao  in  favor  of  the  English,  exporters,  is  their 
willingness  to  extend  credit  to  foreign  buyers.  It  must  I**  ad- 
mitted that  this  is  the  rock  upon  which  our  export  trade  effort* 
are  shattered.  The  most  * formidable  olintacle  that  i«  encountered 
by  tlie  American  man u fart urer  or  merchant  who  seeks  to  expand 
his  trade  in  foreign  countries  i*  the  system  of  long  credits  that 
lias  become  established  in  most  of  throe  countries. 

Tlie  German  house*  bad  no  more  liking  for  a credit  system 
that  would  tie  up  their  money  for  a long  period  tlinn  their  Amer- 
ican rivals,  so  they  arranged  a system  of  hank  credits  in  their 
home  towns  through  which  long  time  notes  could  Ik-  shaved.  In 
selling  a bill  of  goods  to  an  importer  in  Montevideo,  for  instance, 
where  credit*  sometimes  extend  to  nine  months,  tlie  German  ex- 
Kirter  accept*  the  foreign  buyer's  note  and  “shaves”  it  at  the 
oral  hank,  iuehiding  the  bank's  commission  in  tlie  commission 
cliargisl  the  importer.  As  the  German  exporter  is  enabled  to 
secure  a satisfactory  credit  report  on  the  buyer  through  the 
German  tank's  correspondent  he  seldom  meets  with  loss. 

In  considering  the  American  manufacturer's  rcluclaiiee  to  follow 
such  a practical  plan  there  seems  to  Is*  only  one  explanation.  The 
American'*  interest  in  the  entire  subject  of  foreign  trade  has 
not  l* -eti  strung  enough  for  him  to  take  action.  Otherwise  it 
would  be  inexplicable  to  tlie  avi-ragc  understanding  why  an  Amer- 
ican exporter  doe*  not.  rculizc  t In-  fact  that  there  are  as  many 
people  in  the  average  country  abroad  with  financial  honor  as  there 
arc  in  America  And  also  that  a market  found  profitable  by  the 
German  manufacturers  should  al«>  he  found  profitable  by  the 
American. 


MAN  AND  HORSE 

By  E.  S.  MARTIN 


WHAT  will  not  men  consent  to  do 

For  to  improve  the  horse's  breed. 
And  make  him  coutelier  to  view, 
And  mend  his  put  and  lift  hi*  speed! 

Supreme  the  Work!  Nor  time,  nor  gold. 
Nor  skill,  nor  strategy  they  stint, 

From  long  before  the  colt  is  foaled 
Until  the  veteran's  final  sprint. 

Whatever  is  there  about  llnrse 
That  stirs  this  tireless  zeal  in  niun 
To  make  him  do  a staled  course 
A little  faster  than  he  can? 

The  locomotive  long  ago 

Upset  the  claim  that  he  was  fast; 
tin  common  mads  the  nutonm- 
Bile  has  him  hopelessly  outclassed. 

Good  animal  to  ride,  to  plough. 

Or  to  emlsdlish  rural  -cones. 

But  if  you  really  want  to  go. 

He  isn't  in  it  with  machines. 


And  yet  the  brains  of  men  still  buzz 
With  zeal  tin?  horse's  breed  to  hie**. 

And  call  it  I loitered  when  hr  does 
His  mile  in  half  a secund  leas. 

The  tracks  they  build!  the  crowds  they  lure! 

The  legislatures  they  enthrall; 

Protesting  that  their  uims  are  pure. 

And  mostly  agricultural! 

Queer,  isn't  it  ? that  equine  weal 

Should  seem  so  gen  ml  to  human  ruth, 
lb.  men  dissemble  what  they  feel! 

They  like  a horse  race,  that's  the  truth. 

They  always  did;  they  always  will, 

—Some  of  them,  anvliow—  and  risk 
A wager  on  it,  or  a spill. 

And  ri*ck  not,  so  the  pace  lie  brisk. 

Beat  was  the  good  old  rural  way. 

Afar  from  cops  and  |hm>I  rooms  ton. 
When  .luhti  uiul  .lames,  each  in  his  -h  igh. 
Delated  wluit  their  nags  could  do. 
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MR.  GEORGE  BROADHURST,  who  has  hitherto  been 
generally  known  as  a writer  of  entertaining  farce. — he 
in  the  author,  it  will  be  remembered,  of  “ Why  Smith 
Left  Home  ” and  of  “ What  Happened  to  .Jones." — haa 
accomplished  a play  of  a very  different  order  in  **  The 
Man  of  the  Hour.”  which  is  now  to  be  seen  at  the  Savoy  Theatre. 
Mr.  Broadhurst’a  new  play  is  a serious  drama  dealing  with  modern 
conditions  of  government  in  "any  large  American  city,”  as  the 
programme  deftly  and  cautiously’  puts  it.  One  is  permitted  to 
guess,  however,  that  the  theme  of  the  play  strikes  at  municipal 
conditions  in  a ” large 
Htv  ” not  a thousand 
miles  from  Manhattan 
Island.  The  central 
figures  are  an  upright 
and  rather  youthful 
Mayor,  college-bred  and 
of  distinguished  military 
ancestry;  an  “organiza- 
tion ” boss  of  domineering 
personality  and  a con- 
veniently flexible  attitude 
toward  graft  and  prefer- 
ment ; a street-railway 
" magnate  ” who  is  put- 
ting through  a subter- 
ranean deal  with  the 
bo**;  and  the  magnate's 
charming  and  eminently 
lovable  niece,  whose  pres- 
ence in  the  world  is  not 
un*u*|>octisl  by  the  fear- 
less and  estimable  young 
Mayor. 

To  thoor  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  contem- 
poraneous dramatic 
method  — an  excellent 
and  effective  one  — of 
dealing  with  modern  busi- 
ness and  political  condi- 
tions, the  kind  of  plot 
which  Mr.  Rroadhurst 
has  constructed  out  of  the 
elements  which  have  been 
hinted  at  above  may  he 
easily  imagined.  Tin* 
young  Mayor  has  been 
put  in  oilier  by  the  all- 
|M>wrrful  boss  upon  the 
assumption  that  he  will 
lie  u n easy  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  " organiza- 
tion." and  with  the  confi- 
dent a-suniption  that  he 
will  sign  a hill  Intended  to  favor  a stock  jobbing  deal  surrepti- 
tiously planned  l»v  the  liiuinricr  in  conjunction  with  the  Isis*.  To 
the  discomfort  of  time  wicked  ones,  the  Mayor  proves  incorruptible. 

“ The  Man  of  tlx*  Hour"  is  a strong  and  sincere  and  uncom- 
monly interesting  play — Indeed,  one  may  go  further,  and  say  tliat 
it  is  in  some  respect*  better  than  Mr.  Charles  Klein's  very  vigor- 
ous performance,  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse";  for  its  characters 
are  more  truthfully  and  less  extravagantly  delineated,  and  it 
avoid*  tlx*  Isanlmstic  tone  which  not  infrequently  mars  Mr. 
Klein's  phenomenally  successful  play,  ttn  the  other  hand,  its  most 
striking  weakness  lies  in  its  ton  great  complexity  of  incident, 
which  often  confuses  needlessly  the  main  lines  of  the  action. 
However,  it  is  a powerful  nml  convincing  play,  and  it  deserve*  its 
success.  It  remains  to  l«e  said  that  it  is,  in  tlx*  main,  udmirahlv 
acted ; one  must  bestow  especial  praise  upon  Frank  McVicar's 
superb  characterization  of  the  domineering  bo**:  upon  Mr. 
Frederick  Perry's  quiet  yet  forceful  portrayal  of  the  youthful 
Mayor;  and  upon  George  Fawcett's  infectiously  human*  denote- 
ment of  I’hrlan.  tlx*  kindly  alderman. 

So  rarely  ihx*  a unisii.il  comedy  ls-aring  the  English  hall- 
mark <not  tliat  ull  are  sterling,  by  any  manner  of  mean^>  italic  to 


Frederick  Perry 


this  country  with  a “ book  ” which  any  one  on  thi*  side  of  the 
water  can  assimilate  as  humor,  tliat  a prayer  of  surprised  thank- 
fulness should  arise  from  a much -enduring  public  for  " The  Belle 
of  Mayfair”  which  is  now  being  played  anil  sung  and  danced  at 
Daly’s  Thratre.  Not  since  "The  Gaiety  Girl  ” lias  such  a 
successful  English  production  of  this  kind  been  seen  in  New 
York. 

While  the  " hook  ’’  may  have  been  more  or  less  Americanized,  It. 
fortunately,  liears  little  evidence  of  it.  and  yet  it  is  really  alum 
duntly  filled  with  amusing  lines  at  which  even  the  sorely  tried 
New  York  audience  laughs  genuinely.  Of  course,  an  important 
factor  in  the  success  of  the  production  is  the  excellent  cast  which 
presents  it.  The  pretty  girl,  the  nine  qua  non  of  musical  comedy, 
is  abundantly  in  evidence,  and  the  men  in  the  company  have  un 
questionably  been  selected  with  skilful  care. 

There  is  not  enough  plot  to  **  The  Belle  of  Mayfair  ” to  tax  one's 
brain,  and  what  there  is  of  it  follows  the  most  approved  illogical 
standards.  But  plot  lias  precious  little  to  do  with  the  sucre**  of 
sueh  a thing.  Success  lies  simply  with  the  tunefulness  of  the 
songs,  the  rhyme  of  them,  the  pulchritude  of  tlx?  women,  ami  the 
s|ierd  with  which  everything  may  be  made  to  move.  In  these 
essentials  “Tlx-  Belle  of  Mayfair”  is  more  titan  qualified.  for 


“ Flomdora  ” will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most 
tuneful  musical  things  of  its  kind,  and  Leslie  Stuart,  the 
comnoscr  of  its  music,  is  also  the  author  of  “ The  Belle  of  May- 
fairs”  lyrics,  so  one  knows  in  advance  that  there  is  something 
" wbintleuhle  ” iii  the  production.  The  makers  of  the  “ Imok."’ 
who  an-  entitled  to  a great  measure  of  prai»e,  are  Charles  H.  K. 
Brookfield  and  Cosmo  Hamilton.  One  is  almost  tempted  to  be- 
lieve that  tlx 'ms'  libretti*!*  wrote  "The  Belle  of  Mayfair"  for  the 
American  market,  so  well  suited  is  it  to  the  New  York  appetite. 

Then'  are  a number  of 
" New  York  Favorite*  ” 

I count  rv  paper*  please 
copy | in  tlx*  unusually 
long  east.  Miss  Christie 
MacDonald  I*  “the 
dainty  little  thing,  ull 
awisliea  and  skipping*  M 
t the  country  papers 
again  1 who  plays  the 
part  of  Lady  f'haldicott’g 
daughter  Julia,  taken  by 
Mis*  Edna  May  in  Lon- 
don. Miss  Irene  Bentley, 
the  prettiest  woman  in 
the  east,  luis  ample  op- 
portunity to  show  off 
her  burnished  hair,  her 
voice,  and  her  shoulder*. 

She  sings  a very  good 
song,  bv  the  wav:  "And 
the  Weeping  * Willow 
Wept.”  Another  “ favor- 
ite ' who,  however,  doe* 
little  else  than  stand 
around  and  look  pretty, 
is  Mis*  Annahelle  Whit- 
ford.  One  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  performance 
is  arliievi'd  by  Miss  \‘a- 
leska  Surat  t,  who.  in  a 
black  velvet  gown,  so 
tight  and  so  severe  that 
one  wonders  how  she  ever 
gets  into  it.  pow*  with 
Mr.  Van  Rensselaer 
Wheeler  and  aeveral 
vonng  women  in  a series 
of  tableaux  representing 
the  Ix-st-ktiown  (liksiti 
pictures.  The  song 

Which  aCd>tll|M!lii-*  the  Dnra  by  o.  E.  Co 

series,  “Why  do  tla-v  _ _ , 

call  me  a Gibson  Girl?”  Irene  Bentley 

is  delightful.  IX  “THE  IIKtJ.K  OF  MATFAIB ” 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  AS  THE  MASTER  ISSUE 
IN  ENGLISH  POLITICS 

By  SYDNEY  BROOKS 


THF.UK  bit  no  sign*  nt  present.  or  very  few.  1 hat  the  House 
of  I /mix  ha*  .lone  itself  much  harm  by  forcing  the  gov- 
ernment to  drop  it*  mliimtinn  hill.  It  wan  thought  up  to 
the  last  moment  that  a compromise  would  lie  arranged; 
there  was  a momentary  Hash  of  angry  disappointment 
when  those  hopes  were  frustrated;  hut — it  may.  of  course,  he 
owing  merely  to  the  true*  of  Christmas — 1 see  very  few  tokens 
of  such  an  upheaval  of  opinion  as  would  compel  the  Lord*.  were 
the  same  hill  to  lie  reintroduced  next  session.  to  pus*  it.  People  are 
exasperated  that  t he  whole  wretched  question  should  still  remain 
unsettled.  They  have  noted  the  fact  that  a measure  which 
pushed  its  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  hv  a 
majority  of  over  300  wan  defeated  by  the  action  off  an  assembly 
i ha  I is  largely  beyond  popular  control  and  ci  an  jawed  <>f  legislators 
who  owe  their  tiosiitoii  and  powers  chiefly  to  the  accident  of  birth. 
The  anomaly  of  such  a denouement  is  felt  and  admitted,  hut  jwrtlv 
liocauM-  the  hill  itself  was  hw  complicated  to  be  really  understood 
hv  the  people  at  large,  and  jiarlly  because  its  provisions  were 
almost  equally  obnoxious  to  tin*  extremist*  on  both  sides,  its 
collapse  has  not  so  far  produced  anything  resembling  a nnlitiral 
earl l.quak"  There  has  tarn  some  menacing  talk  front  the  Radical* 
and  the  Labrir  men:  there  i*  a resentful  suspicion  that  the  Girds 
in  procuring  the  rejection  of  the  bill  were  thinking  a good  deal 
more  of  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  of  the  < on  ►creative  party 
than  of  the  interests  of  education:  but  the  symptoms  of  a really 
national  agitation  against  the  Upper  Chamber  are  significantly 
lacking.  So  far  as  the  specific  question  of  education  is  concerned, 
it  may  easily  prove  that  the  deadlock  induced  by  the  Lords  will  be 
chielly  memorable  for  the  encouragement  it  will  give  to  those 
who  hold  that  the  problem  must  Is*  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
theologian*  and  setthd  on  a secular  basis.  For  the  rest  the  gov- 
ernment are  aware  that  an  ap|»-al  to  the  country  on  the  .dura lion 
bill  would  result,  no  dould,  in  their  victory,  but  a victory  very 
different  front  their  overwhelming  triumph  of  a year  ago.  They 
have  not.  in  other  words,  ennui'll  public  opinion  behind  them  on 
this  jiarticular  issue  to  warrant  them  in  pushing  the  light,  against 
the  1/trdx  to  extreme*. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  tliat  the  whole  question  of  the  House  of 
l/irds  is  coming  within  the  spliere  of  practical  discussion,  and 
that  liefnrv  the  present  government  passes  out  of  otlice  it  will 
have  become  the  master  issue  of  English  politic*.  Tlie  English 
are  growing  much  more  inutln-inatii-.il  and  higical  than  they  used 
to  he  in  their  views  of  public  problem*,  and  from  the  standjsiint 
of  logic  and  mathematics  an  easy  case  may  be  made  out  against 
the  House  of  lank  It  Is  an  assembly  that  seems  to  contradict 
most,  if  not  all.  of  the  fundamental  jirinciples  of  dcmocrarv.  It  Is 
not  elected  by  the  people,  yet  it  ha*  the  jaiwer  of  thwarting  and 
sometimes  of  overriding  the  popular  will.  Some  of  its  member* 
owe  their  place  in  it*  composition  solely  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
bishops  of  the  Established  Uiurrh:  others  to  their  eminent**  as 
lawyers,  authors,  soldier*,  scientists,  or  to  past  nervier*  in  the 
|Htrty  cau-a*  that  cannot  otherwise  Is*  requited;  but  the  vast  ma- 
jority are  hereditary  legislators  to  whom  a seat  in  the  Upper 
(’handier  lias  descended  along  with  their  titles  and  estate*.  What- 
ever hi*  competency  or  character,  a peer,  the  moment  he  becomes 
a peer,  become*  also  a member  of  the  governing  oligarchy.  Some 
(tecr*  liavr  no  taste  for  politic*.  others  have  no  capacity:  others 
again  are  men  of  notoriously  unsavory  reputation.  Nevertheless!, 
they  arc  i/iao  ftu-iti  units  in  the  House  of  l/irds.  ami  unless  tbev 
commit  a felony  or  become  bankrupt*  they  cannot,  la*  got  rid  of. 
One  consequence  of  this  is  that  at  ordinary  time*  the  House  of 
l/>rd*  is  a gib  led  desert.  It  is  an  old  jest  that  tin*  best  cure  for 
admiring  the  Upper  Chamber  is  to  go  and  see  it.  A score  or  so  of 
iiienibcrs  lolling  alaxit  on  the  red  benches  do  not  make  an  impres- 
sion of  efficiency.  But  w the  House  of  Girds  when  a measure 
that  really  affect*  the  aristocracy  i*  under  discussion.  Strange 
Caeca  crowd  the  lobbies — the  hereditary  legislator  who  had  to  ask 
a policeman  tlie  way  to  the  House  of  Lords  was  jirobabiy  no  mere 
fable:  from  remote  country-seats  forgotten  peers  rush  up  to  town, 
and  aiiy  bill  that  touches  the  pocket*  of  tlie  landlord  or  the 
Church  may  lie  sure  of  a short  shrift  at  tlieir  hands.  There  is. 
however,  one  proviso  to  be  .iff ached  to  this  statement  of  the  msr— 
(In*  lull  in  question  must  have  t**-n  introduced  by  a Liberal  gov- 
ernment. It  enormously  complicate*  the  problem  of  the  House 
of  Lord*  that  it*  meintar*  ls*lonp  almost  altogether  to  one  party. 
A man  who  was  a Liberal  before  he  joined  the  peerage  Insensibly 
take*  the  color  of  the  class  into  which  he  steps.  He  liegins  to  slum* 
its  prejudices  and  it*  instinctive  wav*  of  looking  at  things,  and 
even  though  he  himself  may  not  fall  directly  from  the  faith,  hi* 
►on  nine  times  out  of  ten  is  uu  out -and  out  Conservative.  Tn-day. 
for  instance,  the  Lilierals.  who  arc  u immense  majority  in  tw 
House  of  Commons  and  in  the  country,  are  outnumbered  in  the 
House  of  Lords  hv  nearly  ten  to  one.  The  consequence  of  this  is 
that  when  a Conservative  government  is  in  j tower  the  House  of 
I-ords.  except  as  n ratifying  ehamtar,  practically  craws  to  exist. 
It  jauaea  automatically  all  the  hills  that  |re  scut  up  to  it ; it  for- 
get* altogether  that,  it  is  -.opposed  to  Is*  a revisory  ami  sus- 
prnsory  branch  of  (lie  legislature:  it  sinks  into  the  position  of 
a mere  annex  to  the  Carlton  Club.  But  when  a Liberal  govern- 


ment conic*  into  office.  the  Girds  at  once  wake  up.  lliey  arc 
immediately  on  tin1  gui  rire,*  they  scrutinise  the  government’s 
measures  with  hostile  minutenesn ; their  constitutional  preroga- 
tives take  mi  a sudden  ami  expanding  activity.  Those  preroga- 
tives, like  most  things  in  the  British  Constitution,  are  ill-defined 
and  rather  a matter  of  understanding  tlian  of  hard  and  fast 
regulation.  They  amount  practically  to  this,  that  the  Lords  may 
reject  any  bill  they  please,  other  than  a financial  measure,  hut 
that  if  the  Common*  scud  the  bill  lwk  again,  and  if  public 
opinion  i*  dearly  on  their  side,  the  Upper  Chamber  is  bound  to 
|»as*  it.  Thus,  had  Mr.  Cladxtone  dissolved  Parliament  when  his 
Home  Rule  hill  of  181)3  was  rejected  by  the  I/ird*.  and  had  the 
constituencies  returned  him  to  jiower  with  an  equal  or  increased 
majority,  tlie  Lord*  would  have  had  no  option  but  tn  pass  the  hill. 
Tin*  fact  that  Mr  Gladstone  did  not  dissolve  Parliament  was 
rightly  interpreted  tliut  lie  wa»  conscious  of  not  having  the 
country  behind  hint.  The  House  of  Gwd*  on  that  occasion  a* 
on  many  others  was  a truer  exjsincnt  of  the  national  will  than 
the  House  of  Couitnons- 

Tlie  defect. s.  then,  in  the  House  of  Lord*  are  that  it  is  un- 
.IniHsnit ic,  that  it  contain*  some  otijectionahle  and  many  indif- 
ferent memhera.  and  that  it  is  much  too  jiartial  to  one  of  the  two 
great  parties.  That  it  i*  a wholly  unrepresentative  body  cannot, 
however,  lie  claimed  by  any  one  who  really  knows  England.  Mr. 
Sidney  Low.  in  bis  admirable  work  on  The  Governance  of  Eng- 
land, has  rightly  pointed  out  that  “ a Senate  cannot  be  deemed 
unrepresentative  of  some  of  the  best  element  * of  a nation,  when 
among  its  members  may  lie  included  the  greatest,  or  nearly  the 
greatest,  poet  and  painter  of  their  age.  the  most  famous  savants. 
■liibHcophers,  ami  jurists,  the  most  eloquent  preachers,  the  most 
earned  theologians,  and  many  of  the  mngnnies  of  finance,  indus- 
try. and  commerce.  ...  In  spite  of  the  dead  weight  of  the  mere 
tilled  nobodic*.  there  is  prolmtdv  more  intellect  and  ability  in  the 
House  of  l/irds  than  in  any  ntlier  Second  Chamber  that  could  la* 
named.  . . . The  House  of  Lord*  1ms  the  influence  which  belongs 
to  wealth,  to  high  rank  and  ancient,  lineage,  to  landed  property, 
to  idea*  and  sentiment*  which  hare  been  interwoven  into  the  tex- 
ture of  English  society,  and  to  traditions,  usages,  and  habits  of 
mind  which  are  the  growth  of  ages.”  Moreover,  as  the  House  of 
Common*  become*  less  and  less  able  tn  discharge  its  multitudinous 
duties  efficiently,  tin*  old  constitutional  powers  of  tlie  Upper 
(’ham her,  as  a revisory  body,  Iweotne  of  much  more  actual  and 
practical  importance.  Again,  the  Lords  do  admirable  and  essen- 
tial work  in  the  domain  of  jirivate-hill  legislation:  they  are  able 
to  criticise  the  government  of  the  day  with  a freedom  denied 
to  the  <)p|*mifion  in  the  House  of  Common*:  and  while  unable  to 
make  or  unmake  ministries,  they  are  an  invaluable  recruiting- 
ground  from  which  minister*  may  Is*  drafted. 

Nobody  in  England  want*  a single-chamber  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  House  of  Girds  is  in  not  the  slightest  danger  of 
Isdng  blotted  out  of  the  Constitution.  Nor.  again,  do  I believe  that 
there  Is  any  wide  dissatisfaction  with  the  j lower*  with  which  it 
is  vps led.  Theme  powers.  I need  tytrdly  stop  to  point  out,  are 
infinitely  less  thun  the  powers  exercised  by  the  United  State* 
Senate,  or  the  French  Senate,  or.  1 believe,  by  anv  Second 
Chamber  in  the  world.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  I/iw  has  insisted,  the 
strength  of  the  House  of  Girda  is  in  its  weakness.  A Conserva- 
tive statesman,  the  late  Gird  Id  desleigh,  long  ago  pointed  out 
that  "the  House  of  Gird*  would  Is-  perfectly  intolerable  if  it 
were  a*  powerful  in  reality  a*  it.  is  in  appearance."  It*  prin- 
cipal function  is  to  provide  that  time  is  given  for  mature  reflec- 
tion on  matters  of  importance,  to  act  a*  a check  on  hasty  legis- 
lation. and  to  make  ►urp  that  the  national  will  is  finding  a 
genuine  expreaion  in  tin*  government’s  measures.  Tt  does  not,  of 
course,  fulfil  tliat  function  in  th<*  ideal  manner,  but  at  great 
crises  it  has.  on  the  whole,  fulfilled  it  adequately.  The  real  objec- 
tion of  the  Radii-itlti  to  the  House  of  l/ird*  is  less.  I think,  to  It* 
|*iwcr»  than  to  the  fact  that  tin*  men  who  wield  them  stand  alto- 
gether outside  the  representative  principle.  But  there  i*  this  diffi- 
culty about  reforming  flu*  House  of  l/irds : You  may  bring  into 
it  element*  more  directly  and  obviously  representative  of  the 
nation,  hut  directly  you  do  so  you  make  the  tipper  Chamber  a 
far  stronger  and  more  a****rtlve  body  than  it  is  at  present.  Do 
the  Radical*  want  that?  I doubt  It.  So  long  a*  an  Upper  House 
exists  it  must  have  certain  prerogatives,  and  those  prerogative* 
will  Increase  In  proportion  a*  the  Upper  House  become*  more 
immediate! v representative  of  the  people.  As  thing*  an*  at 
present  tlie  characteristic  of  the  Lords  hs  a Second  Chamber  i* 
not  so  much  tyranny  as  timidity.  Make  it  more  of  a popular 
chamber  and  its  timidity  will  disappear,  it  will  he  more  insistent, 
more  sure  of  itself,  readier  to  stand  by  it*  gun*. 

This  dilemma,  however,  may  be  avoided  if  the  Girds  them- 
selves take  the  lead  in  reforming  their  composition.  The  peer* 
wlio  sit  in  the  Upper  Chamber  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  arc 
elected  by  the  body  of  their  order.  If  the  English  peerage  were 
to  come  together  in  the  same  way  and  were  to  cinmsr.  say.  2<I0  of 
their  me  in  l«*rs  to  represent  them  in  tin*  House  of  I/mls.  that 
llousr  would  at  once  !*•  free  from  it*  pre-ent  unwholesome  mix- 
ture of  trifles  imsan|s-(euts.  and  detrimentals. 
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• Veit*  Kapio.  if  mentor 
tonal  setting  of  the  story  of 


MANY  nwii  of  mam-  temperament*  have  given  voice  in 
riat.ii*  to  moral*  inspired  hy  tin*  engrossing  lab*  of  t'leo- 
|H*trn  nml  her  Antony.  "I  liat  mmt  undaunted  of  musical 
historian*.  Mr.  Philip  II  a Ip.  ha*  marshalled  an  im  press  - 
ivp  li»t  nf  operas  ami  orchestral  pie****  written  upon  thi* 
s*s*fiiingly  inexhaustible  thvof.  There  an*  half  a hundred  work* 
imriit-rl  by  Mr.  HuJe  in  hi*  uvnwt-illy  incomplete)  lint— from  I In* 
early  oficra  of  Castrovillnri.  pmdtinxl  at  Yen  ice  in  |iit!2.  to  tin* 
lyri«*  |a»*in  for  chorus  an«l  orchestra.  “Antoine  et  C’Dopatre  " 
— text  by  <|i*  IlfrWi*.  tnu*h*  by  II.  'I'orre  A Hina — |**rforoied  in 
Pari*  in  I t*i)4.  Anion#  tin*  more  familiar  mt>*ic-makpr*  wlm  have 
concerned  themselves  with  thi*  *ubject,  our*  not***  Piorini,  Weber 
• who  wrote  a far***  on  tlie  subject  for  the  entertainment  of  hi* 
intimate*.  him*elf  ini|N*rsoiuting  the  Queen ) . Berlioz.  Camille 
It* noil.  Vini*ent  d'lndy  I whose  early  overture,  "Antoine  et  t'l**e 
ixttr**.''  ha*  l***n  drop|**d  from  the  li~t  nf  hi*  work*),  Anton 
Rubinstein.  ami  the  memorable  Mi**  Kthel  M.  Smyth,  the  only 
woman  who  ha*  yet  achieved  tin*  feat,  of  having  an  o|**ra  per- 
form***]  at  tie*  Metmpolit an  t)|H*ra  l|ou*c.  New  York — an  o|**ra 
wliicli.  it  *l»i mid  tie  wild,  had  nothin#  to  do  with  Cleopatra.  Mr. 
Hale  *!•*•*  not  mention  one  of  the  nm-t  effective  mu*i*-al  transcrip 
tion*  of  the  Ch*ipatra  tale— Mr.  Henry  Holden  |lu**'*  scene  f..r 
soprano  an«l  orchestra,  "Tin*  Death  of  Cleoruitra " (the  text 
from  Shakespeare'*  play),  p**rfornic*l  in  New  York  by  the  Phil- 
liarmotiii*  S***iety  in  1 «*»*<.  when  Madame  lb 
nerve*.  sang  the  mn*ir  *if  Cl**ip*»tri 
The  latest  c*an|MiH**r  to  essay  a 
tin*  “rare  Kjryptian " I*  Mr. 
fo-orge  \\  . Charlwiek,  one  of  the 
mo»t  distinguished  of  the  <d*b*r 
school  «>f  Ameriean  music-makers, 
who-e  works  have  las*n  kn*iwn  to 
tin*  concert  stajx*  in  thi*  country 
for  m«n*  than  a rpiarter  of  a cen- 
tury— hi*  “ Overture  to  Kip  Yan 
\\  inkle  " wa*  played  in  Boston  hy 
tin*  Harvard  Musical  Association 
in  |K7l).  Mr.  Chailwiek  composed 
hi*  “Cleopatra.”  a symphonic 
poem.  in  1904.  It  wa*  |**rformed 
for  the  fir*t  time  in  New  York  on 
January  12  hy  tlie  Boston  Nym- 
plumy  i>rche*trn.  under  Dr.  Muck, 
after  having  Ins-n  placed  Mb  at 
the  W*»r**«t»*r  Festival  fin  Svp- 
t**nil**r.  ItMIfrt  and  in  Rn*lon  hy 
Colonel  Higginson's  delect  aide 
Kind  shortly  l**fore  tlie  New  York 
performance. 

.Wording  In  an  authorized  ex- 
l*>*ition  of  the  work.  Mr.  Chad 
wi*k  ha*  gone  for  hi*  l«i*ic  ma- 
terial to  Plutarch's  Life  of  Antony, 

I mtn  which  i to  <|imte  the  afore 
•aid  exposition)  “those  Hituation* 
ha v in#  the  most  direct  reference 
to  ( l«*o|K»trn  have  l**en  chosen  f*ir 
niu-i<u1  suj’P'stlon.  although  the 
action  "f  the  tragedy  i*  not  lit 
c rally  followed."  Those  idiws***  of 
the  tale  s**h**t***l  by  Mr.  Chadwick 
for  particular  delineation  appear 
to  relate -in  tin*  onler  of  their 
plats*  in  the  wore — to  the  voyage 
of  Clco|*atrw  up  the  River  Cydnus 
in  h**r  large  ' t lint  luirge  which. 

*•  like  a burnished  throne,  burnt  on 
the  water”):  the  martini  up 

proiu'h  of  Antony:  the  |m«*ioii  of 
the  lover**.  Antony'*  melancholy 
«-nd.  ami  the  burial  of  (lie  pair  in 
one  grave. 

Now  it  i*  clear  that  not  all  of 
u*  ..in*  lilted  by  h*m|s*ranient  to 
delineate  in  music  Ch*>|*atra  and 
her  alhin-iiient*.  In  r inherent  g«r 
■jeousnv**,  her  " intiuiu*  variety,” 


her  conquering  ardor*.  To  accomplish  successfully  such  an  en- 
deavor. one  mu*!  need*  have,  it  goes  without  saving,  a rather  nr. 
conuiioii  sense  of  color,  and  a decidedly  acute  and  vivid  scn»e  nf 
what  one  may  denote,  for  tin*  sake  of  convenience,  a*  tlie  mere 
sumptuous  side  of  life.  Such  mu*ie  mu»t.  t*i  say  the  obvriiNU 
thing.  Is*,  before  all  else,  nensuoiw  and  p«s*iunatr  .though  Milton 
would  hanlly  require  us  to  say  that  it  should  Is*  nl*o  ** simple ” i . 
Obviously,  it  must  1**  alMimw  and  passionate  in  the  nn«*t  mac 
nificent  manner'—*  subtle  and  iusiiuuiting  sensuousne**  and  pi*- 
aioa  can  never  do:  these  were  great  matter*,  heroic  nuitter*.  and 
they  must  needs  Is*  greatly  ***1  forth.  It  i*  regrettable  to  have  to 
*ay  that  Mr.  Chadwick,  admirable  nml  accomplished  mu»iciaa 
tluit  he  iti.  *|o***  not  command  the  heroically  *en»uou*.  *>r  even  tin* 
subtly  sen* no iis,  note.  It  is.  of  course,  a deficiency  that  He*  hr- 
vond’any  power  *>f  remedy;  yet  it  i*  *>ne  that  mu«t  Is*  noted  in 
any  truthful  estimate  of  such  a work  a*  bin  “ t'leopatra.”  Thi* 
music  is  richly  and  adroitly  scored,  it  is  deeply  sincere  in  feeling 
and  exceedingly  skilful  in  accomplishment,  and  it  lias  one  superb 
passage — that  at  the  Is-ginning.  intend**!  a*  • picturing  of  < !•*»• 
patra'*  voyage  upon  the  t'ydnu*:  the  music  in  thi*  place  call*  up 
almost  the  precise  equivalent  of  Sliakeapearc'*  splendid  picture-- 
one  i*  exquisitely  reminded.  in  this  languorous  and  gleaming” 
Is-autiful  music,  of  that  wonderful  floating  pageant — the  Large 
whose  poop  “ wa*  l«*aten  gold  " . . . . 


Purple  the  sail*,  and  < 
Tin*  winds  were  lovesic 


perfumed  that 

with  them:  the  oar*  were  silver: 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept 
stroke,  and  nra.U* 

The  water,  which  they  l**»t.  «•>  h’1 
low  faster. 

A*  amorous  of  their  stroke*. 

One  recall*  few  livelier  page" 
American  music,  few  more  ruwiv 
poetic.  Would  that  Mr.  ('tvadwirh 
had  maintaineil  the  whole  *•« 
tone  rsM-m  upon  this  level  lie  M 
not  'lone  ....  Hi*  “ ‘ 
theme  promine*  well  in  tlie  op 
ing  measure*,  but  contm  * It^f 
with  hinting  vaguely  and  “JJJ 
lizingl v at  *ovne  i.iirealiwd  ma. 
nifierner*  of  curve  and  color, 
music  devoted  to  the  ^radeTW. 
lion  of  Antony  i*  lM,mr,l*1  ^ " 
Is* ing  either  distinguished  or  m 
preoalve:  tlie  aim.rou*  , 

a.k  passion  ami  exaltation: 

Z ii- 

it*  solemnity,  and  ' 


< >n  the  whole, 
listening  to  thi*  m« 


■riodem 
arlief 


musiml  t'leo patra*.  to 

endeavor  from  the  same  hurt-™* 
“Melpomene"  ',vcr,urP'-*„n, 
tal.im  » hr 

power  and  validity. 

Mr.  .losef  TJidvinnc.  the ^admir- 
able Russian  pian'*t.  P’ 

Vi"' 


Geraldine  Farrar  a*  “ElUabcth" 

thi  Yoi  xcj  Aucaii  Ax  Horaaxo  or  tiik  ukthoi-olitas 
Viri.UA  VOUfAXY,  IX  AN  V'XrAMHJAB  BOLE 


i*r 


,se-*  in  'lemon*. ■-•■•■s*  Mvjn„,  s 

i JisHry 

worthv  sacrifice  to  tnc 
alitie*  of  P^Tj^  Birobfr • 
playing.  »'  *•'  j ,.*ptr 

Heel  hoven  * "iid, 

“ Kroka  " variation*.  JJ,  of 
even  the  minor  con.|**n*-  '0  ||j( 
hut  he  *«oj>rd  * t 


by  an  . 
only 


eHicvemeiK  • bk  in 
e of  the  must  U<,,<,ui 
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,V  nrord  of  thU  ■raWa  pi*|i«^p'*»yin«, 
Lt  was.  .«  .Aiaion.  q«»He  the  W-«  thing 
tl.il  «r  taw  Ihiw  fur  hrord  from  Mr. 

i ijkkiiinc  Tliis  achievement  w»»  hi"  |»*>- 
J .r.bo  mMr  K-minnr  ««•*  of  Brahms 
work  whn*e  infrequent  appramncc  u|*m 


of  < 


» ii* 


ilem  of 
uncommon 
lark  of 


I lie  prano  ...  r . 

tnrlhmr  a*  *heer  »»d  » 

amiably  *i»-clacular  qualities  which 
(bc  »ml  ami  the  tinner*  of  virtuosi— 
„Vhot  word*.  it  suffer*,  like  a great  ileal 
of  other  rare  and  important  music  for  tin* 
puno  through  la-ins  riel»«*r  in  benuty  than 
ijjniMiMKiir*  -f  ill* play.  Mr.  I.h/vinno 

akrol  U almost  ideally  -with  an  muittMit# 
ranruiuiiue**  of  it*  exalted  lieauty  and  ten- 
•Vnc-*  and  «*  deeply  poetic  mood*.  and 
«iil,  a technical  "kill  and  tlmli 

more  than  adequate  to  rope  with  it* 
h»«  inctai«iderahk*  difficult  ie*.  Thi*  i* 
lira  Mil*  almrot  at  hi*  »*-*t  -a  fart  which 
Mr  IV-viline  made  eloquently  clear.  It  1* 
difficult  to  uwhTutand  why  he  should  not 

,,Uv  mure  llralim*  and  I that  which 

Ul,  Iwrkm-veii  ami  inferior:  let  in  nay. 
i liopin — surely  le*a  Rubinstein  and 
N riahine  of  the  left-hand. 


Tliat  professional  men  of  letter*,  a*  a rla*t*. 
m i-  ,l*u»cU  and  unrepeiiteutly  ignorant  of 
iiiiiMml  art  <uot  mefeh  of  il*  te.-linicnl  aide, 
which  ntmld  !*•  excusable.  hut  of  it»  histori- 
,u!  and  iM  belie  a*|wvt*t  ha*  long  t*-*-n  ac- 
ton a hslged  uml  deplored — hy  all  *avt»  the 
aien  of  letters  themselves.  The  fact  tliat  u 
%v(tiin  familiarity  with  musical  art  i»  a* 
,-swntial  to  a fully- rounded  culture  a*  1* 
familiarity  with  the  thing*  »f  the  other 
art*.  i«  -sniingly  unrecogniwtl  by  the  prae- 
lilawr*  «f  that  art  which  i*  most  nearly 
allied  with  mn*ie.  Men  who  would  not  like 
In  confess  that  they  had  never  heard  of 
Sireent  or  Itodin  or  Maeterlinrk  are  not  in 
Tie  hast  1.1th  to  cunfes*  that  they  have 
hwr  heard  of  Debussy.  To  thi*  general 
ihd  surely  deplorable  condition,  however, 
lie  re  i>  among  American  men  of  letter*  a 
lietalde  exception  Mr.  Kielu.nl  Watson 
i idiler.  Mr.  under  lu*  for  veara  been  an 

«»«1e  ..ii- 1 *.tn|iathetic  observer  of  the  ac- 
in  it  in  of  the  world  of  music,  and  he  h** 
hog  need  hi*  large  inlltienre  to  promote  a 
aider  and  ibeper  intere»t  in  it*  important 
oarenw,  He  lias,  Uio.  written  of  mimic  and 
ticM>'Lan*  with  penetration  atul  distinction — 
i’ll  particular  rfbrtlmw.  in  a receutly 
(iiMi-W-l  sheaf  of  |Niem*  which  he  call*  .1 
Jfmd  of  Ifu.ie.  Here  are  meditation*,  *ensi- 
tne  and  deeplr  felt.  U|*m  " Li»tening  to 
Mieic. llie  Violin."  " Handel's  Urgo." 

Paderewski."  " The  Velio."  " The  Bathetic 
'v*  phony."  - Wagner."  " Beethoven."  and 
■•I her  matter..  Kaperittlljr  nieniorahle.  and 
with  a poignant  hearing  U|*m  the  present, 
an-  the  verse*  entitled  **  MacDoWell ' : 


I 


I 


Rrjoice!  Rejoice!  • 

The  New  World  hath  a voice; 

A voice  of  tragedy  and  mirth, 

Sounding  clear  through  all  the  earth; 

A otic-  of  music,  tender  and  sublime. 

Kin  to  tin*  ma*ier-mn*ie  of  all  lime. 

Hear  )*.  ami  know. — 

While  tin-  chord*  throb  with  poignant  pause 
awl  flow.— 

«>i  the  New  World  the  mystic,  lyric  heart, 
fireathfd  in  undaunted  art*. 

Ref  pwap  „f  dav*.  lwr  glittering  nights: 

The  nrh  surprise 

Aid  aimclr  of  iridescent  skies; 

d»r  lovely  lowland*  and  in.perial  height*: 

Her  fli»«i-  and  gladness; 

Her  i*oaa*  thundering  on  a thousand  shores; 

Her  wild-wood  madnr**: 

Her  stream*  ad  ream  with  Memory  that  de- 
plores 

TA*  ml  inhabitant*  evanished  and  undone 
TUt  follow,  follow  to  far  lands  beyond  the 
■etting  «un. 

And  echoes  mu-  may  hear  of  ancient  lores 
Fm«  the  Old  World's  well  love*!  shores, — 
l’f*al  lines,  and  quenchless  hate* ; 

'tricing  live*,  and  conquering  fat**s; 

Flo*,  inaoeeutly  antic 
l*  *ilileyed.  frantic; 

Hifci-lilniw,  passionate,  gigantic,— 
and  daughter*  of  the  prime 
Ttat  moved  the  mighty  hard*  to  noble  , 
rhyme, 

Rejoice*  Rejoice ! 

Tbr  New  World  hath  new  music— and  a 
mice!  ' 


Paper  Garmenis 

Fob  a long  time  inventors  and  manufac- 
Hirers  have  been  endeavoring  to  utillee 
paper  for  the  ntnnufacture  of  garment*.  and 
a Nixon  concern  ha*  apparently  acliieved 
a isuisiiierul.lt'  »ucw»  in  thi*  endeavor. 
Almost  every  one  i*  aware  of  tin-  increase 
of  warmth  possible  hy  simply  buttoning  a 
newspaper  inside  the  coat,  and  ]»ai>er  vest* 
have  had  a eonriderable  sale.  Tl.e  objec- 
tion to  nuprr  in  its  natural  state,  however, 
i*  that  it  i*  -tiff,  that  it  rustles,  and  that 
it  cannot,  of  course,  be  washed.  | 

Tlie  Saxon  Arm  ha*  devised  a method  of 
Hpinning  nurrow  strip*  of  cotton  agd  paper 
into  a fabric,  and  paper  and  wool  are  also 
etunluned.  either  making  serviceable  suit*, 
jacket  a.  and  skirl*.  Xylolin.  a*  the  new 
fabric  is  called,  is  cream -colored,  and  may  In* 
w .s  * tied  repeatedly  without  injury,  and  i* 
lieiiig  *old  at  a very  low  price.  A sufficient  l 
.|Mantity  of  the  good*  to  make  a suit  tuuy 
had  for  two  to  three  dollar*. 


New  Way  to  Kill  Pain 

TllK  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  of 
Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  an 
nonnres  a discovery  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  surgical  science,  and  conse- 
quently t«  humanity  in  general,  and  which 
it  i»  declared  will  Yevolutinniae  tin*  ine  of 
anesthetic*  in  the  practice  of  surgery  Thi* 
discovery  is  that  cocaine  may  be  used  in  lieu 
of  ether  or  chloroform,  even  in  the  most 
serious  operation*. 

The  danger*  of  the  use  of  ether  and 
chloroform  are  well  known,  hut  the  use  of 
one  or  tl»e  other  in  any  scrioU*  operation 
ha*  heretofore  been  absolutely  necessary. 
Ether  i»  the  less  dangerous  of  the  two,  al- 
though it  stimulates  the  heart  action  lic- 
vond  the  safety  mark,  and  a patient  after 
regaining  cnnwlousne**  usually  lsxs«me* 
,l..athlv  siek.  Chloroform  .lues  not  produce 
this  nausea,  but  it*  effect  i*  to  depress  the 
heart  action.  *o  that  even  a slight  overdose, 
especially  when  a |iatierit  is  in  a weakened 
condition.  i»  likely  to  cau«c  hi*  ileath  while 
in  the  uncoil  scions  slate  it  bring*  about. 

Investigation*  of  u most  slalsirate  ,-lu.rac- 
ter  were  cs inducted  liy  Dr.  I*  Ka*t  and  Dr. 
S.  ,J.  Meltzcr.  of  the  Institute,  with  refer- 
ence  to  the  effcit  of  cocaine,  which,  up  to 
thi*  time,  lui*  bwn  regarded  by  the  medical 
profession  a*  a rather  mil.l  drug  of  its  class, 
with  the  result  that  it  has  liren  thoroughly 
ilcmutist rated  that.  «m  the  contrary,  .-.a-aine 
n-allv  exert*,  in  eertain  dosage,  a most  pro- 
found and  far-reaching  effect  upon  not  only 
the  nerves  of  the  body,  hut  also  upon  the 
internal  organs.  The  value  of  thi*  discovery 
cannot  lie  overestimated.  **  cocaine  is  not  dan 
gorou*  to  administer,  and  no  laid  effect*  follow. 

Coincident  with  the  discovery  of  the  effect 
and  value  of  cocaine  a*  an  anesthetic  there 
was  made  anotlwr  of  scarcely  less  impor- 
tance, tno*t  curious  a*  itlnst  rating  how 
thoroughly  in  error  even  a so  exact  and 
progressive  science  a*  surgery  may  be.  I hi* 
was  that,  notwithstanding  the  long  prevail- 
ing Iwlief  to  the  contrary  among  the  nmti.-sl 
prole**ion.  » man's  liver,  kidney*,  and  Wart 
are  a*  *ii*.e|dihtc  to  |*iin  a*  his  tinge.*,  ti*-*. 
nr  eye*.  Since  medicine  ha*  l»*ii  practised, 
it*  exponents  have  regarded  tin*  alHlomiiutl 
organ*  a*  dead  to  all  mnsat ion*,  in  fa.'t. 
alaailutelv  unsupplictl  with  *en«.ry  nerves, 
a itd  jM-r forming  their  function-,  in  a purely 
mechanical  manner,  much  in  tlw  name  way 
that  a rubber  bag  might  I**  tilled,  and  the 
water  then  fore.*!  fnan  it  by  pre**UTe 

Hie  famous  Swedish  surgeon  I/snnander 
has  in»i"t.*l  with  velirnienee  that  the  in 
tenial  organ*  «*-uM  he  cut.  burnt.  **|Uee*ed. 
and  otherwise  mangled,  without  causing  the 
slightest  sensation  to  the  person  to  whom 
tbev  belonged:  no  more  than  attend  tin* 
cutting  of  hair  or  nail*,  a contention  which 
Doctor*  Hast  and  Meltwf  assert  is  ai»*. 
lutelv  without  warrant,  and  their  cxjieri- 
ini-11  ts  U|*m  .kg*  and  cat*  would  seem  to 
alvsoiulely  »ub«tantiat«  their  theories. 

Without  ome  dreaming  that  it  would  luive 
anv  other  than  a local  effect,  or  that  K« 
inffueace  would  extend  t»  Hw  internal 
organ*,  the  Swedish  attfgron.  »n  order  to 
nlleviatr  the  pain  which  would  haw  been 
caused  to  his  subjects  by  tbe  necessary  in- 
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cision*.  used  esaine.  Whrn  the  internal 
organ"  were  tested,  and  slwwetl  no  pain  re- 
action. it  was  a must  natural  and  logical 
conclusion,  inasmuch  a*  they  were  snp|««cf 
to  Is*  in  an  absolutely  normal  State,  to 
assume  tliat  tiny  were  not  subject  to  ■cona- 
tion* of  any  kind. 

In  the  experimrata  at  Washington  it  waa 
found  that  the  injection  of  cocaine  in  the 
foreleg  of  an  animal  would  produce  uii**s- 
lln-sia  throughout  the  abdominal  region,  and 
that  the  effect  overspreads  the  entire  system 
through  the  circulation.  It  would  come 
quent  ly  appear  that  in  rase*  of  great  pain 
over  widely’  extended  area*  of  live  body, 
caused  by  burning,  for  example,  the  pain 
might  Is*  deadened  hv  the  injection  of  a 
projier  amount  of  cocaine  at  any  point. 
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Celebrating  the  One  hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  In  Richmond 

tiik  uck  Mii.M  Mf.vr  with  irw  mahhoe  iinxox,  aM>  lox  r n»:  kicmt  • the  hinvivi.no  hemiuckh 
OK  OEKUAL  LEE'*  KAMILY  WATVUIXC  TIIE  CELKHIUTION 


Recollections  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee 

By  Charles  Marshall  Graves 


TIIK  centenary  of  the  birth  of  (irnrral 
Holier!  K l/r  na  ntmljr  celebrated 
in  many  part*  of  tin*  South — notal'ly 
lit  Richmond.  j^xington.  Washington  ami 
|r(.  | nivi-r-ity.  mill  Petersburg  ami  Cliar- 
lottexvillc.  VirL'inin.  ami  at  Ni-w  Orleans  nml 
Washington.  In  Richmond  tin*  Ian*  Monti- 
ii 1 4 - vi t wiia  ikfliratiil,  ami  tlicrc  were  com- 
memorative i*xcrci*»-»  of  various  kind*. 

ProU.I.Iv  tin  one  wmihl  Imvr*  ventured, 
forts-  vears  ngo,  to  propln-sv  that  the  Amer- 
i«aii  people,  at  the  U-ginning  of  the  twen- 
tieth rent u rv,  would  claiming  Koliert  K. 
|j,.  not  only  ns  the  iilol  of  the  South,  but  ai 
the  pride  of  tin*  wlnde  country.  In  tliia  day 
of  thir*i  for  {M-r^.iial  history.  anewlote*  and 
incidents  in  the  life  of  a famous  man  are 
eagerly  wi/rd  Upon. 

tV hen  f ieneml  las*  returned  from  Appo- 
mattox to  Richmond  he  approached  the  city 
ft, mii  the  Manchester  side,  coming  down 
Hull  Street,  the  main  thoroughfare  of  that 
cits,  and  crossed  tin*  pontoon  hrhlgc  la-low 
the  pre-snt  Mavo  Bridge,  which  hail  l*-en 
burned  at  the  evacuation  of  Richmond.  He 
came  up  Fourteenth  Street,  in  Richmond,  to 


Main  Stn*ct.  ami  at  llie  comer  of  Fourteenth 
Street  a number  of  Northern  ami  Southern 
non  were  standing,  the  Northern  .soldiers 
ls*ing  t Im'h  in  ptmmuaian  of  the  ritv.  Soul  li- 
nn men  nt  once  ivcogiii/nl  the  distin- 
guished figure  nioiiniisl  oil  old  **  Traveller/’ 
and  one  of  them  s|s>ke  up: 

" Here  <saiies  lieneral  Lee.  I am  going  to 
take  ntf  my  hat  to  him.” 

A " Yankee " soldier  at  onee  said. 
'•  Damned  if  I don’t,  Iinj.”  and  as  the  t!en- 
eral  pa-si-d  hv  every  man  of  them  lifted  his 
hat  ami  saluted.  Cniernl  la-e.  looking 
straight  a I and  of  him.  lifted  his  hat  gravely 
ami  |>assed  in  up  the  strc**t. 

The  following  story  has  never  Iss-n  pub- 
lished. It  illustrates  vividly  the  humanity 
trad  tadtrara  which  w»  Die  eawatral 
characteristic**  of  las*.  It  wan  while  he  wm 
President  of  Wn*hiitg<on  t'ollegi*.  now  Wash- 
ington ami  Ion*  t niversity.  a short  time  be- 
lore  his  death,  that  he  attended  as  a dele- 
gate the  Kpiscupnl  Convention  in  lAtieh- 
burg.  He  was  a gin-st  while  in  that  city  of 
Mr.  .Tulin  William  Murrell.  He  was,  of 
course,  assigned  to  the  U-st  cluunlier  lit  the 


I*?"*'  ?nJ,  I>reV«l  * l».»t 

?l,lc  and  plwai  ;"M.  Ourinj  lk.3 
•T  *nJ  K-'inK  1..  il».  .|,.,r  „(  tjlr 
Mumd  . rant.  ur.ii.ad  him.  mvin-i  ••  i|,' 

Mumll.  tl..-r.-  i.  ..mi, ill  |]IU  w 

and  I cannot  find  where  he  is  | 
awakened  by  gr-an*  and  have  se»rct«,i  the 
house  as  far  as  I krone  it  Ui  the  eff,.,t 
ascertain  who  i.  sick  ."  Mr.  Murn.||  and 
Ins  sons  at  once  made  a thorough  inveuiea- 
tmn.  hut  failing  to  find  am  one  in  ,|j„ 
tress,  everybody  «-n,  retire,!.  i„  |„*  Ul41 
an  hour  to-ucral  las*  was  again  at  Mr 
Murrell's  door,  saving: 

'•  Mr.  Murrell.  I dislike  greatlv  to  warn 
v-'i  again,  hut  there  is  absolutely  m>  douht 
that  -sviiiie  one  in  this  house  is  in  distress." 

Again  the  house  was  lighted  fmm  top  to 
Is.ttoni  and  a far  mom  thorough  seareh  was 
made.  After  a long  interval  tin*  cause  uf 
the  disturlwnrc  was  found  to  I*  a-  old 
isiiiiter  dog,  which  was  lying  under  Hmml 
'..M'S  Ism  I and  groaning  in  i:,  -let;..  nr 
dreaming  of  the  happy  hunting  day.  .if  tl» 
past-  The  lied  wlii.  ii  Heneral  las-  otoupird 
was  of  the  old- fashioned  kind,  with  curtain, 
reaching  to  the  Uiwir.  and  no  one  had  tlmugbl 
of  looking  under  it. 


An  Heirloom 

Proit.shor  Masson,  of  Kdinlturgh.  author 
of  a eompeiidinus  hi  ft  of  Milan,  wa»  nine 
exasperated  by  the  listlcssne**  of  a •twleiil 
in  om*  of  his  cliiws.  After  bearing  long  in 
silence  the  voting  man’s  innttentioa.  the 
Professor  one  day  broke  off  in  the  mid‘t 
of  bis  lecture  and  addressed  himself  to  the 
student. 

" May  I ask.  sir.”  said  lie,  " whethrf  yon 
exjs-ct  to  pass  this  course!" 

••  I hat*  Iuijk-s.  sir,"  answered  the  student. 

" Then  when  the  examination  comer,  ur. 
you  will  wish  for  notes  on  these  Irrturr*. 
What  will  you  do  for  them!'’ 

- I hue  my  father's,  sir."  was  the  reply. 


Helping  Him 

A rEtrrAix  politician  of  wc®t  t» 

Washington  rluring  the  early  part  " 
resent  administration  armed  with  » ' »■» 
of  recommendation*  f«r  * FM‘I,*UV*. 
cn.lllar  .an-laa.  Tha  .#»■>  “ 
„.  confidant  tl'i't  ha 
,1  bartb  .l.-.irad  that  I"-  lnlin»tnl  I"  »• 
l.ici.a..  falanda.  Ia-'"fa  H*  ''X'ITm  •« 
, .liuil.l  Ih-  .lad  I"  «-  'l"'ra  *l  ” 

ign  Ilian  iH-eniue  most  desjiondent. 

Mr  PmMrnl.  »han  I !<■«•  I»JT  1 
.1.1  all  a,.-  Wand,  that  I «•*  ' 

""Id  Vi"  .oa  aninalhinjl.  1 1 
k amply- ■ka»'l'"l.  lika  l» 

!i„.  that  I aa la  far,  '"It  I „,t 

that  ChiaaB"  ■«* 

Tha  Praaldanl  '“ h^|h«aiSadi"n 
■ria  and  that  y""  diallned  II- 

t'ithout  Pain, Two  D°l,ars  E*” 

nn.  when  a young  woman. 

Man. I *J^l!I»i"antarad  and  l“* 

submitting  to  l,n  *‘r.‘  «iM>rilv  therrflf'T 

a, a/  '.vama/al'ran. 

■.I  trrasning  the  “rm 


Oh.  ak«'  " 
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Only  Eight  Great  Navies 

St«miA*V«r-Tll»:  N'Avr  Metcalf  I*  r>-« 
t|irrr  4»’  cittlv  right  great  navn-u  on  the 
The'  are.  in  the  order  of  their  re  la 
,tr.i«th,  England,  France,  the  I nitM 
M4I.-4.  Germany.  I«u»ia,  July,  ami 

Aii'tria.  . 

Mrglnnd.”  *ay*  the  Secretary.  rank* 
far~af>*ve  all  the  other  nation*  that  it 
nullr  *umL  in  a <’b*'*  hy  lt-elf.  having 
built  mi  January  1-  »»**■  «'»'!  ready  for 
»,tne  inkv.  .Vi  lK*ule.hS,»,  3 4 annon-d- 
rttijwm.  lul  cruiita-r*.  117  torjH'lo  l«mt-dc- 
rimter*  37  turpcdiebunta,  and  2ft  sub- 
It  ha-  under  conatnietiott  -»  battle- 
»l,ip<«.  in  armored  cntt«*r*,  2H  ilo-t  royer*. 
-ml  l'i  Mtlauai ine*.  England  ha*  no  c*»n- 
tinaifti:  »hi|djiiildit»ir  policy,  but  usually 
Uv.  down  each  year  four  armored  abipa, 
with  a proportional  number  of  *muller 
Wwrli 

••  Japan  lia*  made  rapid  stride*  in  it* 
lurat  «i  rength  within  the  hi*t  two  year*. 
|t»  Miablt  of  II  battleship*,  ft 

•rm«ri-d  cruiser*,  22  crui*er*.  54  dratruyera. 
7*  torpf*hel»»ai«.  t'  *olamirini**,  and  ft  eoa-t 
defence  «e*iw-U  It  lias  under  const ruction 
■:  Uule  «Jti|M.  4 a rmored  crulner*.  and  I 
cruioT.  Iiut  no  •.mailer  vessel*. 

“The  I'nited  Slate*  Navy  doe*  not  stand 
third  in  the  matter  of  relative  liujairtancr, 
1 (carver,  when  the  «juewtion  «•  1 commissioned 
and  v«U»ud  |-  r«.niM'l  is  twwidrml.  It 
.tatul*  fifth.  bring  rank** I in  order  hy  Eng- 
land. France.  Germany.  and  Jupan.  For  in- 
•taace.  where  -hi|«in  ba*  forty-nine  officers  of 
fin-  rank— that  i*.  rear-admiral*.  vice-ad- 
miral., ami  admiral* — the  I’nited  Slates 
Naur  lia*  <«dv  eighteen. 

“thi.  ill Iferr tree  in  -trenpth  of  personnel 
l«  carried  out  through  all  the  grades,  and 
naval  oflievr*  of  (hi*  country  are  frank  to 
admit  that  thn  i*  the  one  weak  spot  in  the 
railed  States  Navy.  Japan,  with  a *nialler 
twmlirr  of  ve**el«.  ha*  many  more  officer* 
and  3000  more  enlisted  men.  But  I guew 
when  it  mmes  down  to  putting  shot  in  the 
right  plate  ..or  navy  hold*  tlw*  world's 
rKi.nl,”  concluded  the  new  Secretary  of  tlw 
Navy. 


Merely  a Suggestion 

As  elderly  gentleman  wo  riding  on  a 
«t  net -oar  the  .itlwr  day.  A Imy  liegan  to 
hark.  *ml  Iniiglird  Mt  he  couldn't  slop. 
Tt*  ol.|  gentleman  told  hi*  mother  that  the 
hw  needed  n ‘■(Milking,  and  “Iw  replied  that 
»W  didn't  Mine  in  *panking  on  an 
<w>(*y  "tonuch,  wherctiprwt  the  man  said: 
‘ Neither  do  I ; turn  him  over." 


“The  Star-spangled  Banner’* 
Now  Official 

Tnn  Star-spangled  Banner  **  ha*  been 
“tifiallr  riengniwvl  «*  tlw  national  anthem 
"f  the  Luted  State*,  ami  it*  dirgelike  note* 
'*■11  bmafter  he  by  authority  of  the  govern- 
"enl  heard  upon  all  suitable  occasion*, 
'•"tip  the  other  honor*  which  will  !*•  ac- 
'"'W  the  air  will  lw>  a military  salute,  the 
W Regulation*  hnving  Ihs-ii  •*»  amended 
*ke®  the  nationul  imthein  i*  played  liv 
'*»■  land  «n  any  formal  occasion,  or  at  any 
H*1’'  where  peroin*  belonging  to  the  mili- 
Urr  orrire  are  pmmt,  they  shall  stand  at 
iifatina,  and  even  if  not  in  rank*  they 
‘“I  teller  the  preseriUsI  salute.  The  nnsl- 
tw*  id  valate  must  lie  maintained  until  the 
«*t  Me  ho*  Issm  played.  The  Regulation* 
Inrtler  provide  tlmt  when  tin*  air  i»  played 
dull  he  ploti-l  through  once,  without 
’T'thion*  or  variation*,  except  where  r<*pe- 
“’**1*  colled  for  by  the  score. 

It  i*  aim  directed  that  the  same  respect 
*or.n|.ii  -Tlw  Star  spangled  Banner  ** 
*-*11  1*  oWrml  when  the  national  air  of 
*,iv®jhrr  country  i*  played  a*  a compliment 
" "•Srial  representative*  of  the  foreign 
•wintry. 


An  Educational  Pointer 

Itina.  ” .forkin*.  the  half-back,  learned 
•jilting  at  the  midwinter  esnins.” 

!»*•»  - Hint  was  itt" 

ft1'**.  * Why,  just  what  the  drop-kick 
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A romance  like  “The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.”  The  heroine,  a light- 
spirited,  penniless  Hnglish  girl,  goes  to  Kravonia  to  seek  her fortune.  She 
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William  J.  Oliver 

THE  tXMfTUACTOB  WHO  HAH  MAUL  THK  UtWKKT  ltll>  n»K  TUB 
CONTRACT  or  BLTLDINU  TIIB  PANAMA  CANAL 


THE  MAN  WHO  BID  LOWEST  FOR 
THE  PANAMA  CANAL  CONTRACT 


WILLIAM  J.  OLI\  KR,  in  association  with  \n*tn  .1  Itann 
>in«  made  a proposition  to  build  the  Panama  Canal  |or*S 
|H*r  cent.  of  th.*  tidal  cost,  mimI  tin's  hid.  «t  th,  1|( 
writing,  i*  under  favorable  <s«iaiiierati<ni  by  the  government.  In  thr 
in atil»i nation  which  made  tlii*  liid.  Mr.  Oliver  lu»  tl*-  >t..mia«ni  in 
t crest.  Ollier  bids  were  lor  7 It*.  P2..*i0.  and  :*m  per  »**nt. 

Mr.  Oliver  i*  thirty-nine  years  of  age.  lie  was  la.rn  in  M'oW 
wauka.  a suburb  of  South  I tend.  Iniliaiia.  When  he  via*  «j\to>n 
years  of  age  hr  started  mil  on  the  Cotton  Kelt  ruilr-m.l  nab  a 
fifteen-team  outfit  us  n railroad  contractor,  lie  has  gradually  pro 
grossed  from  one  liram-h  of  railroad  contracting  to  another, ani  uwn* 
one  of  the  largest  inuiiu  fact  tiring  plants  in  the  I'nitml  State*  fur  thr 
building  of  contractors*  machinery. 

Mr.  Oliver  has  also  made  a specialty  of  what  contractors  call 
“concrete  work."  and  has  built  a number  of  concrete  liuildicg*. 
viaducts,  and  river  bridges  for  railroad*,  lie  has  over  Mn.tMHi imhi 
of  <s uit ruet*  now  under  way.  including  tin*  tunnelling  of  L<A«iut 
Moiint.iin  for  the  Southern  Railway  Company.  concrete  buildings 
in  Ixiuisville  and  Nashville,  n eonm-te  darn  at  t'hatUmmg*-  sivlv 
five  feet  high.  In  which  then-  will  Is*  oO.ntKI  rnhir  yank  <>f  re 
11, forced  concrete  work,  lie  is  also  laying  double  truck*  and  build- 
ing extensions  for  various  railroads. 

In  view  of  the  announcement  that  Mr.  Oliver  pur|t»«e*  i»  us* 
negroes  from  the  West  Indies  as  hilmrcr*  on  tin*  canal,  under  0* 
siiiierint.*nden«*  of  while  men  fr.au  the  Smith,  it  i«  Interwttaig 
risall  the  report  that  t Inventor  Swettenliam  of  tarnniea  i*  •'M""™ 
to  the  use  of  negroes  from  that  island  a*  for.*igti  lal-Tcrs.  aad  lia* 
in«|MiM*t|  a prohibitive  emigration  Iwad  tax  lo  prevent  tlie  native* 
from  leaving  the  island  for  A me  idea  or  Panama. 

In  the  rase  of  an  award.  Mr  Oliver  will  go  to  the  IsthiOUsU. 
superintend  persoiuillv  I he  work  of  construction:!**  will  take  etc 
the  entir*  plant  owned  by  the  government,  and  will  at  once  |.o«vd 
to  ship  additional  materials  t«  tin*  Zone. 


n 


The  Centennial  Anniversary  of 
Steam  Navigation 

An  international  maritime  exposition 
which  will  Is*  held  in  Bordeaux.  France,  from 
May  to  November  of  this  year,  commemora- 
ting the  one- hundredth  anniversary  of 
Robert  Fulton's  successful  application  of 
•team  navigation,  marks  an  important  event 
in  the  history  of  the  maritime  world. 

The  beginning  of  steam  navigation,  prop- 
erly speaking,  was  horn  on  the  Hudson 
River  one  hundred  years  ago.  and  was  foster- 
id  and  nurtured  by  that  illustrious  American 
inventor.  Robert  Fulton. 

This  exposition,  which  is  of  an  interna- 
tional character,  will  Ik*  participated  in  bv 
nearly  all  the  great  powers,  who  have  signi- 
fies! their  intention  to  take  an  active  part 
•ml  to  send  exhibits.  There  will  Is*  col 
listed  models  of  every  kind  of  ship,  ancient 
and  modem,  commercial  and  naval,  together 
with  a display  illustrating  all  that  pertains 
to  ocean  geography  and  to  river  aud  sea 
navigation. 

k It  has  been  suggested  that  the  I'nitcd 
Slates  erect  a special  pavilion  wherein  the 
relics  of  Fulton,  together  with  «|s*cimen*. 
models,  and  d<H*uments  alTonling  an  idea  of 
the  growth  of  the  invention  in  the  country  of 
its  hirtli.  could  Is*  plac-d  on  exhibition.  It 
is  also  planned  by  the  organisers  of  the 
exposition  that  each  country  build  a pavilion 
on  land  provided  them,  so  that  each  will  have 
its  distinctive  building.  Sections  will  be  re- 
served for  advances  made  in  tlie  merchant 
and  naval  marine,  automobile  navigation, 
ocean  and  inland  fisheries,  hygiene.  mid  |Ke 
saving. 

The  first  experiments  in  strain  navigation 
in  America  were  made  in  IT**:!  by  Fitch  and 
Rumsey.  Fitch  Lmnched  a paddle  wheel 
steamboat  in  l'SS  which  moved  at  the  rate 
of  four  miles  an  hour,  hut  only  proceeded  a 
•liort  distance  when  the  holler  hurst, 

later  in  the  same  year  a Mr  Miller,  of 
l-'dinhurgh.  Scotland.  experimented  sucres* 
fully  with  a small  double  bout,  which  moved 
nlsoit  seven  miles  an  hour.  In  ISOS,  u man 
bv  name  of  Svmington  laiilt  the  Vhnrtullr 
/inn da*,  intending  to  tow  boat*  on  the  Clyde 
< anal.  This  venture  appears  to  have  licen 
successful,  hut.  owing  to  tlie  fact  that  the 


agitation  of  the  water  by  the  paddles  caused 
tin-  Iwnks  to  wash  down,  the  use  of  the  vrwwl 
was  given  up. 

It  was  in  August.  1807.  that  Robert  Ful- 
ton. in  conjunction  with  Robert  Livingston, 
built  and  launched  the  Clmnont  at  New  York 
city,  on  which  was  installed  a "Jit- horse- power 
engine,  with  a cylinder  measuring  twenty- 
four  indies  in  diameter  with  a four  foot 
stroke.  This  IsmI.  which  was  schooner  rigged, 
of  about  IliO  tons  burden,  made  the  trip 
from  New  York  to  Albany.  a distance  of  110 
miles,  in  twenty-four  hours  against  the  tide 
and  wind.  Dry  nine  was  used  as  fuel,  which 
sent  forth  thick  black  smoke,  giving  the  ship 
a terrible  aspect,  and  spreading  terror  among 
the  watermen  of  New  York  Harbor.  While 
in  the  course  of  building  she  received  the 
nickname  of  “ Fulton's  Folly."  and  many 
were  the  jeers  and  sarcastic  remarks  made 
about  Fulton. 

Soon  after  her  memorable  trip  she  was 
used  as  a regular  packet  between  New  York 
and  A limn  v.  Ijiter  Fulton  built  and  fur- 
nished the  city  of  New  York  with  ferries 
for  use  lict ween  that  eit.v  ami  the  Jersey 
*ltore.  lie  was  also  the  inventor  of  llie 
torpedo  which  now  plays  siirli  an  ini|sirtant 
|K»rt  in  warfare. 

It  was  this  first  trip  of  the  Clrrmont  which 
was  the  flr-t  really  successful  voyage  made 
by  a steam- vessel  on  water. 

It  is  es|M*cia1ly  fitting,  therefore,  that 
France,  in  taking  the  initiative,  shows  once 
more  her  thankfulness  to  the  artisan*  of 
" progress."  and  her  sincere  friendship  for 

the  I'nitcsl  States  in  eommeniorating  

fury  anniversary  ..f  Fulton's  victory.  f«»r  it 
was  in  France  I hat  a great  many  of  hi*  ex- 
periment* Were  made,  even  if  he  was  un- 
successful. That  these  experiment*  were  of 
enough  significance  i*  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  1 Hit  I Napoleon.  in  writing  to  a friend, 
stated  “ Citizen  Fulton V pro|s»itinns  «nnv 
change  the  face  of  the  world."  That  this 
statement  has  come  true  g«***  without  saying. 

Rreshlent  Roosevelt  lia*  intimat'd  that 
he  desires  tlii*  government  to  Is*  represented 
at  the  exposition.  and.  all  matter*  ladng 
favorable.  Secret  a rv  -nf  the  N'uvv  Metcalf  ha* 
ordered  the  attendance  nt  Bordeaux  of  sev- 
eral of  our  finest  war-ship*. 

firent  interest  has  ls*en  manlfented  In 
American  naval  and  merchant  - marine 


irrles.  and  the  member*  of  ‘he  Amenma 
'••mm  it  tec  of  Honor  comprise  men  *''11 
ersed  in  these  matters. 

This  exposition  w ill  afford  excellent  "pp* 
unities  for  our  manufacturers  of 
out*.  ram***,  life-saving  appliances.  opt.f*i 
nd  nautical  instrument  * H-  J 

xhihit  the  superiority  of  ‘he  fw«J 
tmeriean  genius  and  enterprise.  hu‘  «*» 


Ruin  and  Bruin 

1.ITTI.E  Willie,  one  dav.  tore 

All  th-  clothes  off  Theodore. 
tSlecfillly  he  shmitrsl.  " There. 


Imre." 


Going  Up! 


m » liijr  odlwbtiiWin*  *" 

h».l  Visr  l«*n  ■"TI',“7U  lb* 

£11.  -<»H  .VOTW  «»» •**“ 

Tin-  ,kv*,"TT,!J  Jtn.  nd* 

ii  i,».  >*■  lt. 


Expert  Advice 

„f  IN.rtUntl.  ’ 

I, r..,.irln  O*  fir.""™  '"1'  „„  ,|„t 

II. nl  >"»»  «■»*  "*°!r.  *'  B,  fiw'* 

« l.i*  pn«rnt  mXj  *ni1 

...  .Iruuiiliml  "!*"'■  * ("1” 

,|  it,  a in, -I  |,|  l»» 

•rise. 

unliiously.  l>v  tlw  ^ 


W-wSrt 

M-ii.l  It.  IliO-  "C''111  " ' ' 


I 


H 
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Four  Speeds  Forward  and  Reverse 


60  H.  P 


v_ 


Entitled  to  It 


hi*  gr, induin'*  nutid*  of  honor  toll* 
IV  nil  111*  o I u .lory  of  Prince  Klidio  when  lo 
*“*  1 frw  jwm  voanpc 

allrr  Kiii|f  Kdvranl'*  cuntfuUion. 
hr  uiMlrrwnt  an  ..|-n.li«.n  (or  appm* 
ami  tu«  Ivin#  ,-,.nvult~w,-ril , hr  Milt 
•»r  hi-  (rnmiit  hiltlri-n. 

Tltr  lilt  If  «>»»••.  Inmprtl  into  the  n».im. 
l.y  l lif ir  nur*-  tluit  tlirv  muat  k.fi. 
(„7  ''‘i  •!"1  their  gnui.l- 

Ui  " . M ||,.  u»lk«l  with  them  for  a f.-w 
minuir,, tlwy  rrplir.1  in  aural  wlii^H-na. 

'"V l""  »«W  lUi  tlirv  UlUtt 

^ Prim-,.  Kddir  : 

*«tit,  grandpa.  van't  ««  thr  bubvT” 


His  Denomination 

At  UwcW  „f  ^nrice  ,,M  Sunday  morning 

iWT""  *rh""'1*  ,h-  went 

i he  «i-lf.  «.  hi»  c«,rt, an.  to  tlio 

^hTr*  ‘"  I1" -ii.it inn.  With  one 

U-l.ai/a"  * *"**•  denumiiialiun  von 

ini>l, Ill'll  **“■  "Tl.v.  “ I am  what  ynu 
- I Ww  "■tnnerj{r,|  Prrulivterian.” 
divim.  -,l,,r  l*“r,l"n.  said  the  piixxN-d 

tiikii!L|W|T!l  up  a I’n-ahvlrrian."  t-mi- 

\ "M.v  lUptiat: 

*r  I . * t nivermlut  rhnrt-h : 

'htar.  an! f J?."?hlrT  'lt*m  in  K|*i  1 

— Sm,1’-  ''““''tt".  t*.  *.«,,. 

"I  *te«l  tin.  iHi.fttr. 

•'ranp-r,  " irV.Mt  *V  '!f  l*,r,n"  "»M  the 
a*t-."  '*  Partly  what  luibtuyrgi 


,n  Jumping  Over 

u,|a-*  taut  ju»t  tamed 
?or>.  ■ - Mi  JitMlo. 

T'S:1  ght 

"'•“"l  JP**injr  in  w.m 

w/'M’li  litnl  ju,i  ri«,.n. 


THOMAS  FLYER 

$4,000  F.  O.  B.  FACTORY 

THE  THOMAS  FORTY 

H.  P.,  $2,750  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Just  one  of  the  factors  that  contributes  to  the  unfailing  reliability  of  the 
Thomas  in  the  hands  of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  otvners-four  speeds  forward 
ana  reverse. 

The  Thomas  has  them  aff  It  includes  every  valuable  feature  suggested  by 
the  expert  knowledge  of  a corps  of  the  most  noted  engineers  in  Europe— work- 
tng  ,r  conjunction  with  the  splendid  American  staff  of  the  Thomas  Company. 

No  car  that  does  not  include  these  features— no  car  that  has  not  been  tried 
and  tested  and  proven  by  the  daily  experience  of  more  than  a thousand  owners 
—that  has  not  demonstrated  its  reliability  as  Thomas  touring  cars  did  last  year 
by  capturing  every  world’s  record  and  endurance  contest  of  note,  can  safely 
be  said  to  be  sound,  staunch  and  reliable. 

Study  These  Special  Features  of  Thomas  Construction 

We  believe  that  an  honest  comparison  will  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  the  Thomas 

yTwo  co.?o3rr?i  S'"*  in  ?*»«•  features moicm  jinSn: 

■ , ' jV  entirely  wparate  and  distinctive  ignition  outfits,  sjork  plugs,  wire  and  all— the 
himms-Bosch  high-tension  Magneto,  and  the  Atwater-hent  spark  generator! 
f ur  forward  speeds  instead  of  three;  forged  axles  instead  <>f  tubing;  disc  dutch  instead 
ai2l^n?nnnt?r  infront  instead, .f  rear.  j6-inrh  wheels  and  tires  instead  uf  smaller. 

^ f n.  i transuu^ion.  M.r.K'kets  ->n  rear  wheels;  roller  bearings  on  front  wheels; 

« .Moth  U-aring*  aa.i-geS  stripping  dcvLi 
proof  body  and  completely  encased 


i pie  t el  y t 

luminui 

and  expensive 


fr.rnl.ti*  w,u  UMn  1 «nt»;  dust  proof  b<«lv  an, I ctrni-,*..  '.-.n<Mni 

•3S  revolving  wots:  curved  alumiiium  dash; 

, , . mahogany  fittings,  geared  fan.  pumps  and  magnetos;  very  efficient 

lubricating  device:  suit-case  romiurin...m  — __  r . . 

frames;  forged 
chassis  made. 

E.  R.,  THOMAS  MOTOR  CAR  CO„  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Mtmhtn  A.  L.  A.  Af. 


c..-f  — 7 nirtgnems,  very  a v..w..».c 

'■J',  ,1  , compsirtment;  coat  ami  luukage  rack;  trussed  and  reinforced 

frames,  forged  radius  rods,  etc.,  proving  absolutely  tlrnt  tile  Thomas  is  the  most  costly 


rORsHCN 


-MADE  AT  KEY  WESTA- 


R.EAD 

"THE  CALL  or  THE  BLOOD" 

By  the  author  of  **  The  Carden  of  Allah** 


* *«  I lie  , 


. * Wh 


*"■*-, OHy,,  . ,1  II, 

WT»,  J«*t  I.M.k ! ' 

.<*.  tbar?  Mid  4m 


“‘Vm  ..i.|  nZ  ,*"",rrrH.  in  „„„ 

•Mf«  *<ut  7r.  «■*  Wok«l 


Jiniii/i-ni.  hi, 
i piece 


Side-Lights 
on  Astronomy 

By 

SIMON  NEWCOMB 

General  readers  who  are  interested  in 
astronomy  but  not  in  its  technicalities  will 
find  in  Professor  Newcomb's  volume  inter- 
esting chapters  on  the  problems  that  astron- 
omers are  facing  today:  How  large  is  the 
universe?  Has  it  definite  bounds?  How 
long  will  it  endure  ? These  and  kindred 
questions  arc  discussed  in  the  light  of  the 
most  recent  knowledge. 

Hustrjled.  Price,  net.  f2.C0 
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DIRECT  FROM  DISTILLERY  TO  YOU 

HAYNER  WHISKEY 

BOTTLED  IN  BOND 

FULL  $420 


3 


QUARTS 

1ST  HI  WE  PAY  EXPRESS  CHIMES 

GOV'ti  TaSSl  This  is  at  tho  rate  of  only  80  cents  a full  quart 
(express  paid  by  us)  for  HAYNER  WHISKEY 
BOTTLED  IN  BOND  In  our  own  registered  distillery 
undcrtU.  S.  Government  supervision— full  strength, 
full  measure,  absolute  purity  and  age  guaranteed 
by  the  U.  S.  Government  as  shown  by  it*  official 
stamp  over  tho  cork  of  each  bottle. 

SEND  US  YOUR  ORDER 

I —save  all  the  jobber**  and  dealer's  profit*  and 
get  the  highest  grade  "bottled  in  bond  whis* 
! key  direct  from  distillery  at  distiller*  price. 

r,iv\i  rh  our  offer 

[/V*  l\  C,  Pj  of  HAYNER  PRIVATE  STOCK 
. PRIVATE  Stock  '* 

1 WHISKEY 


fettled  “in  bond  whiskey  for 

«3  20— by  express  prepaid— in  plain  pack- 
age with  no  marks  to  show  content*. 
When  you  get  it-open  one  or  all  of  U»e 
bottle*— test  it  thoroughly— and  if  not  abso- 


iy  aa awaaarf  - wi 

JOITLED  IN  BOND 

Don’t  wait- send  us  your  order  to-day — 
ADDRESS  OUR  NEAREST  OPF1CE  and  be 
| sure  to  mention  “Division  12S4. 

Order*  tor  Aria.  Cel.,  Cot,  Idaho.  MwL.  Nt»., 

N M«l,  Or*..  W»»h.  or  Wyo.  mux  bo  wi it »# 
SJrii  V QUART*  lor  »4.«>0  EXPRESS 
PREPAID  or  20  QUARTS  for  913.20  bjr 
FREIGHT  PREPAID. 

the  n*n  oismuHH  agar. 

, D,  o.‘  *~oWtai.  mMM.yvu.p.a. 


financial 


>ractical  Cooking 

Bv  MARY  F.  HENDERSON 

is  a treatise  containing  all  practical 
istructions  in  cooking  and  in  serv  ing. 

Water ■ proof  Core/’.  Illustrated.  SI  SO 

ARPER  k BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS,  HEW  YORK 


Bill*  ©t  cxcbuiipe  bought  and 
L^tterS  *olU.  Cable  Transfer*  to  Kn- 

LCUCI°  roiio  and  Sooth  Atrica,  Com- 

r\f  mercial  and  Traveller**  Letter* 

of  Credit.  Collection*  m*de. 
OroHit  lntern*uon*l  Cbeqee*.  C«r- 

wlCIJIl*  uflcaM"  oi  Deposit. 

Brown  Brothers  A Co., 

tlAKK***.  No.  St»  WallSthMT. 


hn  I sen*  Ahto*. 

I API  K'-  H AtL*l«, 

min  ,ii  K-  llAKHR. 
|«A«|.  I IlmniHD. 
It  u |l  1 H AVATH. 
ikikhm:  l u'M»»u- 


PAUL  D.  CRAVATH,  Counsel 

D1KECT0KS 

, A Dni.  » n.  luiuiu. 

JoTfM  LaRISVVR, 


II  AVI'N. 


„ .)  MlU  . 

I ,tt  P M |«T..N. 
k itutiti  A MtCww. 
W.  G.  OAKMAK, 


EXECUTIVE  < OMMITTEE 
Edward  f.  BiK*iin. 
Pali.  I»  ‘ * »*»»*. 
C G.  Havin, 


iii5  doctor*  at  Winpwirr. 

Now.  Major  Whipple,  while  a man  »•»'  gf  •• 
.-lily  strength  ami  perfect  health  "I  - 
tivily.  was  a little  deficient  in  the  r Attn 
teeth.  An  examining  *urgis>n  pupo*<d  l» 
exclude  him  on  that  account. 

Whereupon  the  Major  waxed  are  > 
“ |i*tmi  it.  gentlemen."  said  he.  “ Uni  .-'in-’ 
to  Cuba  t<>  shoot  Spaniard*,  not  to  e eti  ' 
The  Major  went. 


MORTON  TRUST  COMPANY 

38  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

C 'tal  . . . - $2,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  - - $8,034,067.97 

OFFICERS 

LEVI  P.  MORTON.  President 

THOMAS  F.  RYAN.  V.cPre.ldea.  CHARLES  H.  ALLEN.  VlccPre.ld.n. 

James  k.  corbiere.  vic,  Pr«k..nt  *•  «• 


He  Wanted  to  Kn  y 

Jl’KTirr.  Harlan.  of  the  United  ' « 
preme  Court,  recently  celebrated  the  golden 
anniversary  of  hi*  wedding,  ami  the  even* 
brought  to  light  some  stories  of  the  stalwart 
jurist.  One  relate*  how  the  justice  wa*  ri- 
ding toward*  W ashington  «n  a sleeping-ear 
from  luouiftville.  Before  retiring  lie  went 
into  the  smoking  compartment  to  get  a 
drink  of  water.  There  were  half  a down 
men  in  the  place,  and  a tla*k  had  been 
passed  around  ami  the  glass  used  for  the 
liquor.  Justice  Harlan  took  up  the  Rla». 
smelled  it.  and  turned  on  the  smoker*: 

• W ho."  he  roared,  in  hi*  deep  »«**  voice, 
“ha*  had  I he  temerity  to  drink  whiskey  out 
of  this  glass?"  . ..  - 

•'  I did.’*  pined  up  the  owner  of  the  na-4«. 
Homewliat  awed  by  the  great  hulk  of  the 
just  i«*.  , . , 

' ••  Tln-n.  sir."  said  the  justice.  sternly, 
“where  are  you  hiding  the  bottle!” 


.laMVll  Era. 

WiKTUior  HuTii**n*», 
Tmohat  K.  Kyas. 

)a.  ••*  II.  5*  Hire. 

VaLRHTIN*  ’ -.HUE. 
Mai :«<  I’AYS*  WmitsbV. 

JaM*S  N Jakyir. 

JAIOR  II  SCHIF*. 

Harry  Paysr  Whitn«Y. 


The  Connecting  Link 

TcAcllFN.  ” I*  there  any  connect Tng  link 
1,1-1  wii'ii  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  king 

d<7Iai0HT  I’rriL.  "Yes.  mum:  litres  hash.” 


Equity 

Until  recently  there  wa*  a partnershi, 
existing  ls-twe.ii  two  darky  blacksmith*  m 
,111  Alabama  town.  The  dissolution  of  tin* 
association  was  made  known  by  a nr'V'T 
nailed  upon  the  d-.r  of  the  smithy,  which 
out  ice  ran  w*  follows: 

"The  koiairdnershipp  heretofor  resisting 
1st  ween  me  and  Musi  Jenkins  1*  heerby  re 
-olve.l  All  liermoll"  owing  the  tlnn  will 
with  me.  and  all  pcrrswi*  that  the 
firm  owe*  to  will  actlcl  with  M«r. 
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THE  ETERNAL  FEMININE. 

— Drawn  by  Herbert  W thartry. 

MODEL  M — 4-CYLINDER, 40  HORSE-POWER  TOURING  CAR 
Winner  of  the  Dewing  Trophy 

In  choosing  an  automobile  there  are  two  important 
points  to  be  considered — reliability  and  popularity. 

A car  that  holds  the  world’s  record  of  3 ,000  miles 
without  once  stopping  the  engine  must  be  reliable. 

A car  that  in  its  second  year  is  already  one  of  the 
best  sellers  in  the  country  must  be  popular. 

The  Maxwell  catalogue  has  some  striking  facts 
which  you  should  know  before  you  decide  to  buy. 
Sent  free  if  you  write  to  Dept.  16. 

20  H.  P.  Touring  Car  12  H.  P.  Runabout 

$1,45°  5825 

MAXWELI.-BRISCOE  MOTOR  COMPANY 
Terrace  Street,  Tarrytown,  New  York 


My  People  of  the  Plains 

By  ETHELBERT  TALBOT,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

A volume,  largely  anecdotal,  telling  of  the  various  experiences  oi  the  author's  twelve  years’ 
service  as  tlte  first  missionary  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Wyoming  and  Idaho.  The  kindly  hos- 
pitality and  informality  of  the  miners,  cow-punchers,  and  other  |>iun  ^rs  of  the  West  who  made 
up  this  diversified  diwese  frequently  led  to  most  amusing  incidents,  which  Dishop  Tullxit  lias 
related  with  a simple,  rich  humor. 

Illustrated.  Craven  8w.  Pntrimmed  Edges,  GiU  Top.  Price,  net,  %i.J$ 
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A specially  choice  luxury.  The  finest 
of  all  liqueurs.  It  appeals  to  those 
of  refined  taste  and  discrimination. 
Made  In  France  since  1827 

Sold  KteryreAere 

LUYTIES  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 

H,Mnl  lietU 


Dr.  Lavendar’s  People 


By  MARGARET  DELAND 


AmlAer  ej  ••  014  ( Artier  Tain,"  etc. 


“Dr.  I.avcndur  takes  precedence  over 
all  country  parsons,  with  the  possible 
(only  possible)  exceptions  of  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  and  Balzac's  Village  Priest.** 
— Interior  (Chicago). 

The  illustrations  by  Lucius  Hitchcock 
are  in  close  sympathy  with  the  text. 

Ornamented  Cloth,  fl.50 
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Most  Americans  are  connoisseurs  in  cock- 
tails— and  a connoisseur's  taste  demand* 
uniformity  in  the  Davor,  strength,  and  mix- 
ing of  his  favorite  drink.  There'*  only  one 
kind  of  uniformly  good  cocktail— Cl. I' B 
COCKTAILS.  Bar  cocktails  are  slap-dash 
guesswork — good  by  accident — bad  by  rule 
— but  never  smooth  or  uniform  to  a culti- 
vated taste.  Cl. I'll  COCKTAILS  are  sci- 
entiticallv  blended  from  choicest  liquor*, 
aged  and  mellowed  !•>  delicious  Davor  and 
aroma.  Insist  on  CLUB. 


Haven  mlrtie-»srll  niw  |wrf«1. 

Of  iUI  K<Hs]  KT<WCT»  and  dealer.. 

O.  P.  HKUBLKIN  A UKO  . Set*  Prop* 
Hartford  Now  York  London  *** 
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Concerning  Pantomimes 

mlprkn'h  lairs  Iwlonj;  to  all  the  world. 
It  'hi*  respect.  a*  England  in  the  home  of 
I'  omitne,  which  keep*  alive  aueh  talc-.. 

-t ion**  from  them  for  |»-rf«»nnanoe  in 
i at  Britain  thi*  la*t  C'hriHtma*  wa*on 
of  interest.  Of  tin*  lio  panU-ntimr-* 
i i choM'ii.  ' The  Balw*  in  tin*  Wood" 
ed  the  moat  representation*,  with  twenty- 
production*  to  it*  credit  at  different 
tre*.  M Cinderella,'*  alwny*  popular, 

. e next,  with  iw-venN-eti.  Kourteen  Imhi-ci 
• • “Aladdin";  ten  “ Red-riding  Hood”: 

. t each.  “ Dick  Whittington  ” an<l 
ddnson  Cruaoe.”  "Mother  ” and 

ndliad  the  Sailor"  filled  tin*  hill  in  aeven 
ire-*  apiece;  the  “Forty  Thieves  " and 
uebenrd  ” <nrh  in  five;  ".lack  and  the 
I nstalk.”  " finoljr  TwimImnw.”  each  in 
e.  “ Puaa  in  Ikied  a " and  the  " Sleeping 
1 Mily"  had  respectively  two  houses  set 
rt  for  them,  llut  tin*  " Fair  One  with 
t Golden  Locks."  “The  House  that  .lark 
It.”  " Bopoep,"  “.lack  the  Giant-Killer." 
“ Little  Hun*  Andersen  '*  could  Imaat 
only  one  apiece  for  their  performance. 
•»  list,  it  will  la*  seen,  ignore*  a mini  1st 
i old  nursery  talcs  as  " Beauty  and  the 
I st.”  “ .lark  and  Jill,”  “ T1m*  tjttern 
Hisirts."  “Simple  Simon.”  “flooaey 
inder.”  and  “ Hohin  Hood.”  Children 
i ml  of  these  omitted  pantomime*.  hnwevrr, 
ay  take  heart,  for  they  are  sun-  to  lie 
rived. 


Intolerable 

As  every  one  knows,  the  great  Von  Mol  Ike 
ever  wasted  words  and  drspised  anythin# 
•at  approached  garrulity  in  otlM-r*.  Gcr- 
ian  army  olHeem  are  fond  of  telling  an 
nerdote  illustrative  of  this  peculiarity: 

Von  Moltke  was  leaving  Berlin  on  a rail 
ay  journey.  Just  before  the  train  pulled 
ut  <>f  the  station  a captain  of  hussars 
titered  the  general’s  compartment  and.  recog- 
i in#  him.  saluted  with  “(Ultra  Morgen. 
I WOCMI* 

Vo  hours  later  the  train  slowed  up  at  a 
v station.  The  captain  rose,  saluted,  and 
•b  another  " Outen  Morgen,  F.xccllenz!” 
left  the  train. 

fuming  to  one  of  his  companions.  Von 
M like  said,  with  nil  expression  of  the  grent- 
i - disgust.  ’•  Intolerable  gas-bag!” 


A Merc  Suggestion 

I tiii.yk  the  birdies*  hat 
With  only  Inu U upon  it 
Might  pronerly  he  called 
And  well,  the  ainlolioiinct. 

R.  K.  Mi-.nkittrk-k. 


Retort  Courteous 

Tnrr  were  i|iiarrelling  over  their  children. 
•*  Well."  she  exclaimed,  spitefully,  “ it  is 
, . i lain  John  ltas  your  temper." 

• Well.”  he  replied,  quietly.  " it  is  also 
i lain  he  hasn’t  yours.  Is-cause  you’ve  got 
it  all  yourself." 


A Thrilling  Repast 


- No.  tl.  - 

• . M 

, ,-triiitV- 
••  \..i|.m'  I Vi 

• Vi-  if  >' 

•o-nt  

«|u.  rnrtwls- 


«l  t lie  lip  «. - if t||e 
-I.  iiiel  hee*  entirely  by 

• o gil  a bii*  to  eat  *” 

•at  • t--  f«-- 1 (In  shocks 
itrr  I *f I all  'tt  you  to  eat 


Uncertain 

f)  o I get  our  fare*  d*ft-U»ilrd  ita  e»uj 

,Tr  it  • V*n."  replied  lie  pa  .si  nger 
I*  -■  i,t  t I don't  know  a Hit  her  you  or 
I ,s  inpanv  i -'t  H- 


VimtQUS  WRITING 


MTWT  , 

Suitable  for  writing  in  ovary  position ; glide  over  any  paper; 
never  scratch  or  spurt. 


FOR  EASY  WRITING. 


Biy  as  aitvrltJ  i.imfJt  Aer  /or  Jg  ct».,  amJ  ,Aone  .»  / 

k*u,t.  Htvtnf /omJ $tuk  lr  it  t 
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Pony  Rigs  for 

Boys  and  Cirls 
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Fly-Rods  &■  Fly-Tackle 

Suggestions  as  to  their  Manufacture  and  Use 

REVISED  EDITION 

By  H.  P.  WELLS 

Autfinr  ot  “ The  American  Salmon -Hshrmua” 
IllmiltuirJ  vftk  IHagremi 
A')/  Stv,  Orw*m*mt»4  C4M4,  II. '3  met  igeiugt  retro) 
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HOLIDAY  CLEARANCE ! 'a  to  % saving 


l b Without  Money  and  on  Approval 

IMPORTANT l TO  THE  PUBLIC  lor  twelve  years  I have  been  in  the  publishing  business,  idling  my 
btx>k«  it  wholesale  to  Jobbers  and  trade  agents.  I own  and  operate  mr  own  bindery,  one  of  the  larjHt. 

'•untry.  Beginning  NOW,  I intend  to  deal  directly  with  the 
large  publishing  houses  recently,  and  my  binder 


if  not  the  largest,  and  most  complete  in  the  country. 

PI  BMC.  On  account  of  the  failure  of  ti-rre  large  publishing  houses  recently,  and  my  bindery  arrangr. 
ments  with  several  others.  I can  temporarily  offer  the  follow  mg  bargains  at  tire  most  INHEaRMF 


prices,  and  I am  prepared  to  send  the  g--*  ON  APPROVAL,  without  money,  until  you  can  satisfy  yourself 
that  you  are  getting  the  greatest  book  BARGAIN  ever  offered. 
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COMMENT 

The  German  Elections 

It  is  n very  interesting  an<l  important  victory  which  the 
German  Emperor  and  bin  Chancellor  have  Ruined  in  the 
recent  elections  for  the  Ketch-dag.  The  main  issue  of  the 
campaign  was  obscured  by  Chancellor  vox  Uuelow,  and  yet  he 
is  in  a position  to  insist,  in  the  language  of  our  own  politics, 
that  the  people  have  given  to  the  Reichstag  a mandate  in 
hia  favor.  This  means  that  he  can  now  have  the  money 
for  hia  colonial  enterprise  which  was  denied  him  by  the 
dissolved  Reichstag.  It  is,  moreover,  the  fact  that  once 
more  the  Germans  have  declared  their  allegiance  to  the 
empire — uext  to  that  of  the  Czar  and  the  Sultan,  and  not- 
withstanding its  constitution,  the  most  absolute  monarchy 
in  the  civilized  world.  This  seems  to  bo  all  the  stranger, 
jierhaps,  in  view  of  the  Chancellor's  eighteenth-century  threats 
of  the  application  of  force  against  the  Socialists.  In  a let- 
ter to  Lieutenant-General  Vox  Likhmct  he  intimate*!  that  if 
the  Socialists  made  too  strong  an  impression  on  the  German 
mind,  compulsion  might  be  employed,  and  he  darkly  hinted 
at  the  sword  of  Bonaparte,  which  was  used  so  effectively 
against  Hohespikurk,  “ the  frenzied  bourgeois.”  At  any  rate, 
the  Chancellor  appealed  successfully  against  the  Socialists 
as  a real  menace  to  the  state,  and  against  the  Centrists,  their 
allies.  'Tlie  people  have  sustained  the  monarchy  by  depriving 
the  Socialist  party  of  nearly  twenty  scats  on  the  first  hullot. 
How  they  fared  on  the  second  ballot  tugs  j*  not  known  at  this 
writing.  The  Centrists  held  their  own,  while  the  Emperor 
is  supported  by  a strange  combination  of  Radicals,  National 
I„i I icrels,  and  Conservatives — dearly  a combination  for  a 
passing  moment.  Congratulations  have  been  showered  upon 
the  imperial  victors,  but  evidently  many  troubles  are  before 
them  by  reason  of  the  conflicts  that  are  sure  to  arise  between 
the  various  groujra  of  their  supporter*. 

Evil  Days  for  the  Boss 

Clearly  the  Ihw»  is  having  a serious  time  everywhere. 
Tlie  bosses  of  New  York  State,  of  both  parties,  have  their 
serious  troubles,  mid  now  Boss  Brattok,  of  Rhode  Island, 
is  in  misery.  His  pursuit  of  his  ordinary  political  business 
is  sadly  interfered  with,  and  lie  is  under  surveillance,  like 
the  New  York  gamblers,  or  like  a suspected  criminal,  or  like 
ft  red-light  district.  Having  installed  himself  in  his  usual 
piarters  at.  the  State  Capitol,  very  much  as  our  own  Onvi.i. 
used  to  do,  he  is  publicly  insulted  by  Governor  Hkwu.vs, 
who  denounces  bis  presence  in  the  State  House,  declaring  that 
ho  is  a u disreputable  and  disgusting  character,  and  is  not  fit 
company  for  any  decent  man  or  woman.”  He  even  names 
the  room — No.  2<*7 — in  which  he  has  ensconced  himself. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Providence  Journal  is  keeping  tab  on 
this  well-abiixcd  boss,  and  is  recording  and  publishing  his 
movements,  giving  the  names  of  tlie  unhappy  legislators  whom 


he  interviews.  Surely  there  is  a moral  uplift  in  public  life 
which  must  be  encouraged. 


Mr.  Root’s  Visit 

Secretary  Root  relume*!  from  Canada,  having  hail  a good 
time  and  having  made  an  admirable  impression.  He  has 
said  nothing  about  important  conversations,  but  of  course 
ho  lirnl  them,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  he  b?arned  that 
he  and  Laurikr  would  find  it  difficult  to  come  together  on 
the  seal-fisheries  question,  but  that  they  might  agree  on  reci- 
procity. He  doubtless  also  learned  that  Laphikk  would  never 
consent  to  make  the  first  move. 


The  Assault  upon  the  Courts 

One  of  the  peculiar  activities  of  the  day  is  the  assault 
upon  the  judiciary  by  the  political  power.  The  latter  is  aided 
more  or  less  by  some  hasty  and  misinformed  people  who  have 
become  ho  enamored  of  “doing  things”  that  in  order  to  do 
them  they  are  willing,  though  ignorantly  perhaps,  to  violate 
the  law.  The  sum  and  substance  of  the  enterprise  is  that 
if  the  reason  for  it  is  sound,  the  judges  attacked  are  unfit 
for  the  bench ; and.  in  the  last  analysis,  who  i9  responsible 
for  these  particular  judges  hut  the  political  jKiworf  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  district  judge  against  whom  the 
President  has  directed  his  most  caustic  criticism  was  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  AJcKjxlky,  while  the  other  who  concurred 
with  him  was  appointed  in  Mr.  Roosf.vki.t’s  own  administra- 
tion, necessarily  by  Mr.  Roonevfi.t  himself.  The  criticism 
is  that  these  judges,  on  the  authority  of  John  Marshall. 
declared  unconstitutional  a law  of  Congress,  In  doing  so 
they  differed  from  Mr.  Rooskvki.t.  If  Mr.  Kooskvki.t's 
opinion  upon  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  a 
statute  is  invulnerable,  if  he  is  so  sure-minded  an  authority 
on  constitutional  law  that  to  differ  with  him  is  an  offence, 
such  ill-furnished  lawyers  should  not  have  been  appointed 
to  the  bench;  but  it  docs  not  follow  that  for  the  crime  of”\ 
these  individuals  the  whole  Federal  bench  should  he  deprived  \ 
of  a power  which,  for  more  than  the  one  hundred  years  that  \ 
have  elapsed  since  John  M yrshall  asserted  it,  has  been  \ 
regarded  us  one  of  the  chief  bulwarks  of  our  free  government. 


Shall  the  Court*  Remain  Free  ? 

Two  hills  affecting  the  courts  have  been  introduced  in 
Congress  which  require  especial  attention  from  thoughtful 
Americans.  The  first  contemplates  the  denial  to  the  inferior 
-tribunals  of  the  power  to  declare  a Federal  statute  unconstitu- 
tional. There  would  probably  1*  no  virtue  in  such  an  act. 
oven  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  advocates.  It  ia  intended, 
of  course,  that  a law  whose  constitutionality  is  attacked  shall 
he  enforced  until  the  Supreme  Court  may  deride  that  it  is 
absolutely  void;  in  other  words,  that  under  such  a law  men 
may  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  property  may 
bo  taken,  or  business  and  other  activities  enjoined,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  law  itself  may  lie  eventually  de- 
clared unconstitutional.  Here  is  also  a most  illogical  attempt 
to  deny  to  the  courts  in  which  Actions  must  lx*  begun  the 
right  to  say  whether  there  is  really  such  a law  as  that  under 
which  the  cam*  is  brought,  for  an  unconstitutional  act  is  void — 
is  as  if  it  were  not;  in  other  words,  the  hill  would  deny  to  tlie 
courts  of  original  jurisdiction  the  right  to  decide  whether 
or  not  they  possessed  any  jurisdiction  whatever.  The  bill  is 
an  assault  upon  tlie  rights  of  individuals  and  upon  the  dig- 
nity ami  efficiency  of  the  courts.  Tt  questions  the  capacity 
of  the  judges  to  perform  an  essential  part  of  an  ordinary 
and  usual  duty.  The  courts  perform,  so  far  as  the  citizen 
is  concerned,  tlie  most  important  functions  of  government, 
and  any  law  that  would  tend  to  diminish  their  legitimate 
powers  or  to  lower  the  respect  in  which  they  are  held  will 
ilo  a grievous  wrong  to  the  citizen  and  to  his  government 
itself. 

The  Power  to  Remove 

The  second  bill  proposes  to  give  to  the  President  the  power 
to  remove  an  obnoxious  judge.  The  Constitution  provides 
that  the  judg»-s  “shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  be- 
havior.” This  provision  is  qualified  by  the  general  prevision 
requiring  removal  from  office  by  impeachment  and  conviction 
of  “ treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.” 
It  is  contended  by  the  advneat***  of  the  second  hill  that  it  will 
not  be  an  unconstitutional  law  that  gives  to  the  President 
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the  power  to  remove  a judge  without  a trial  because,  for 
example,  ho  does  not  like  his  decisions.  It  would  give  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  instance,  tlio  power  to  remove  the  judge 
in  Kentucky  with  whom  lie  differs  on  a constitutional  point 
and  because  of  that  difference.  A good  title  to  such  a law 
would  be,  **  A Law  to  Induce  Judges  to  Agree  with  tho 
Man  who  Alone  has  the  Power  to  Promote  or  Dismiss  Them.” 
'ilie  friends  of  the  measure  and  the  enemies  of  the  courts 
have  now  convinced  themselves  that  they  may  make  the 
phrase,  “ holding  their  offices  during  good  behavior.”  sustain 
a law  which  would  transfer  the  judiciary  hack  to  the  execu- 
tive. It  is  tho  fact,  however,  that  tho  phrase  has  always  meant 
that  a judge  shall  hold  office  until  he  is  guilty  of  some  net 
or  some  neglect  which  will  bring  him  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  iiniieachmeut  provision.  Tho  phrase  meant  this  in 
its  origin  as  well  as  now.  It  was  devised  to  put  nn  end  to 
the  control  of  the  executive  over  the  judiciary  which  had 
been  exercised  by  the  Stuarts.  and  which  would  he  revived 
in  this  free  country  by  the  passage  of  such  a hill  as  Mr.  I>r 
Aiimond'k.  The  Act  of  Settlement  of  1700-1,  seeking  this 
end  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  England,  provided 
as  follows:  “Judges'  commissions  f shall ] be  made  quamdiit 
sr  bene  gesaerini  . . but  upon  the  address  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  it  may  Ik*  lawful  to  remove  them.”  A bill 
providing  for  removal  by  the  whole  political  power,  executive 
and  legislative,  following  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment and  of  the  Massachusetts  Constitution,  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  meaning  of  the  phrase:  hut  a law  providing 
for  the  removal  of  judges  by  the  President  alone  would  be 
tho  adoption  by  the  American  Congress  and  the  President 
of  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  James  I.  and  his  son. 


The  Federal  Government  and  Child  Labor 

The  reason  why  Senator  Beveridge  asserts  that  the  United 
States  may  legislate  concerning  child  labor  clearly  illustrates 
n prevailing  attitude  of  mind  which  would  not  have  been 
chiiracterized  as  honest  not  so  many  years  ago.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  it  may  not  be  honorable  now,  although  old- 
fashioned  persons,  who  all  their  lives  hare  loved  uprightness 
in  public  as  in  private  dealings,  will  not  understand  how  it 
may  be.  Mr.  Beveridge  asserts  that  the  United  States  may 
legislate  against  child  labor  by  excluding  from  interstate  com- 
merce tlic  products  of  such  labor.  This  is  a common  kind 
id  suggestion,  hut  it  savors  of  tricks  and  of  pettifogging. 
If  this  argument  is  sound.  Congress  might  have  legislated 
against  slavery  by  excluding  from  interstate  commerce  cot- 
ton raised  by  slave  labor;  but  no  aliolitionist  of  intelligence 
would  have  denied  that  such  legislation  would  have  been  con- 
trary to  the  intention  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  Not 
many  years  ago  Congress  undertook  to  legislate  against 
u stix-k  gambling”  and  gambling  in  the  products  of  the 
farms  of  the  West  and  South.  Would  Mr.  Bkvehiwie  have 
favored  a law.  or  would  Ik*  have  considered  it  constitutional, 
that  prohibited  his  constituents  from  shipping  any  of  their 
mm  which  had  been  made  even  by  themselves  the  subject  of 
gambling! 


Leave  ft  to  the  States 

The  truth  is  that  the  regulation  of  labor,  the  labor 
of  men  or  of  women  or  of  children,  is  within  the  police  power 
of  the  States.  It  was  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  it  should  lie  left  there,  and  all  evils  associated 
with  labor  or  arising  from  its  abuses  may  he  best  provided 
against  by  the  lawmaker*  of  the  State,  of  tho  neighborhood, 
by  lawmakers  who  are  familiar  with  the  peculiar  social  con- 
ditions out  of  which  grow  their  peculiar  problems.  More- 
over, it  is  true  that  the  States  are  now  dealing  with  child 
labor  for  the  same  reason  that  Mr.  Bkvkhidgk  is  waking  tip  to 
its  iniquities — because  publie  opinion  is  aroused  against  it. 
All  legislation  for  the  public  welfare,  whether  State  or  national, 
is  likely  to  he  in  obedience  to  publie  sentiment,  in  answer  to 
public  demands;  and  legislation  of  the  kind  is  not  only  like- 
ly to  be  better  if  enacted  by  the  States,  but  Federal  legisla- 
tion must  be  tainted  if  it  be  the  result  of  such  self-deception 
as  that  which  impairs  the  ethical  quality  of  Mr.  Beveridge's 
argument. 


Federal  Forest  Reservation! 

No  State-rights  contention  can  projicrly  lie  made  against 
the  measures  for  establishing  national  forest  reservations  in 


the  White  Mountains  ami  the  lower  Appalachian  range.  Nor 
is  any  evasion  of  tho  Constitution  required  to  bring  the 
subject  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  Tlie  creation  of 
these  two  forest  reservations  would  be  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  navigable  waters  in  New  England  and  the  Southern 
States,  It  would  be  well  if  the  Stat<*»  should  undertake  the 
work,  but  nothing  can  be  said  against  New  Hampshire  for 
not  doing  and  paying  for  what  would  be  of  great  advantage 
to  all  the  New  England  States  except  Rhode  Island;  nor 
against  any  Southern  States — Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee— for  not  lading  inclined  to  pay  for  what  would 
lienefit  themselves  and  nil  the  other  Southern  Statea  south 
of  tho  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  New  York's  reserva- 
tion in  tho  Adirondacks  is  of  more  value  to  its  own  people 
than  to  those  of  any  other  State,  while  tho  reservations  made 
by  Massachusetts  are  purely  .for  the  pleasure  and  advantage 
of  her  own  inhabitants.  No  better  work  can  be  done  for 
river  improvement  than  through  the  making  of  these  two 
reservations,  and  if  Speaker  Cannon  and  others  who  opposed 
the  project  for  its  extravagance  would  secure  a reduction 
of  tlic  aggregate  of  the  river  and  harbor  bill  equal  in  amount 
to  the  cost  of  the  reservations,  they  would  not  only  help  n 
good  cause,  but  would  greatly  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  national  jjork-barrel. 


The  'Field!  and  the  Beechers 

Airs,  Isabella  Bkklher  Hooker,  who  died  at  Hartford  on 
January  25,  in  her  eighty-fifth  year,  wus  the  last  survivor 
of  the  eleven  children  of  the  Rev.  Ltmax  Beecher.  The 
Rev.  Henry  Martyx  Field,  who  died  on  January  26  at  Stock- 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  also  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  was  the 
lust  of  the  seven  sons  of  the  Rev.  David  Dciilky  Field,  of 
Stoekbridge.  So  ends  a famous  generation  in  two  American 
families  of  very  high  renown,  and  it  is  interesting  that  the 
end  should  come  to  both  of  them  within  a day.  The  pro- 
genitors of  both  these  distinguished  families  were  eminent 
clergymen  of  old  Now  England  stock.  Tho  Fields  came 
from  Stoekbridge.  The  Beech  bus  were  early  and  long  as- 
sociated with  Litchfield.  Connecticut,  though  Lyman  Beecher 
eame  from  New  Haven,  and  lived  in  various  places  where 
his  ministry  called  him.  We  see  nowhere  nowadays  families 
of  that  stock  approaching  these  in  size  and  distinction. 
Large  families  of  the  old  American  stock  are  rare  now.  They 
seem  to  lie  no  longer  bom  to  ministers.  Neither  is  distinction 
achieved  in  our  day  in  the  same  way  that  the  Beechers 
achieved  it.  The  most  notable  contemporary  family  that  wc 
can  think  of  at  this  moment  is  that  represented  by  the  seven 
auriferous  sons  of  the  late  Meyer  Guggenheim.  We  hpar 
more  just  now  of  the  Guggenheimr  as  a family  than  of  any 
other,  not  even  excepting  that  of  Abraham  Landih,  of  In- 
diana, three  of  whose  sons  are  Representatives  in  Congress, 
besides  other  sons  and  daughters  worthy  of  preferment  and 
likely  to  win  it.  The  energy  of  the  Guggenheimm  has  been 
spent  in  the  acquisition  of  material  treasure.  They  are  won- 
derful as  a family  because  all  seven  of  them  havo  long  been 
in  business  together,  apparently  harmonious,  and  prodigious- 
ly successful.  One  from  the  fold  has  just  been  Bpared  to  go 
to  the  Senate,  to  the  family’s  further  exaltation. 

Distinction  In  Our  Generation 

The  energy  of  the  Beechers  was  spent  in  the  diffusion  of 
moral  and  theological  ideas.  Nearly  all  the  sons  were  clergy- 
men of  note,  and  one  was  the  most  noted  preacher  and  one 
of  the  most  eminent  public  men  of  his  day.  The?  daughters, 
especially  Mrs.  Stowe,  contributed  their  full  share  as  writers, 
teachers,  and  leaders  to  the  fumily  renown.  Nona  of  them 
were  notable  money-makers,  though  ns  an  incident  of  their 
work  some  of  them  did  earn  considerable  amounts  of  money. 
Of  the  four  more  notable  Field  brothers,  Henry  was  a 
clergyman  and  editor,  David  a great  lawyer.  Stephen  an 
eminent  judge,  and  Cyrus,  merchant  ami  financier,  was  a 
man  of  genius.  These  men  were  famous  in  their  generation. 
Whether  they  would  be  famous  in  our  generation — as  famous, 
say,  as  the  Quocienheims — is  debatable,  so  noticeably  in  our 
day  has  shrunk  in  relative  consequence  the  men  who  diffuse 
ideas  as  compared  with  the  men  who  accumulate  dollars.  To 
our  generation  the  great  Fiki.ii  is  neither  David  the  codifier, 
nor  Stephen  tho  judge,  nor  Cyrits,  who  laid  the  Atlantic 
cubic  and  died  poor,  but  Marshall,  who  bought  and  sold 
shrewdly  and  left  a hundred  millions.  So  far  as  we  observe, 
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the  most  distinguished  clergyman’s  son  of  our  day  i«  a mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  a dealer  in  rail- 
roads How  the  BefDGtiERB  with  their  brilliant  abilities  would 
have  turned  out  if  thpy  had  been  bom  half  a century  later 
is  a question  an  to  which  there  ia  room  for  much  rumination. 


The  Shrinkage  In  Families 

We  can  afford  to  take  the  more  thought  about  such  famous 
families  as  the  Fields  and  Bebchers  because,  «r  we  have 
said,  no  such  families  are  any  longer  being  born  of  the  same 
stock.  Lyman  Beecher's  eleven  children  and  David  Dudley 
Fikid’h  seven  sons,  and  Bishop  Alonzo  PoYTKB’a  eight  sons, 
and  tlio  Washbobnes,  and  the  notable  generation  of  Sher- 
mans, Evarthkh,  and  Hoars,  were  bom  in  country  villages 
or  small  cities  at  a time  when  it  was  comparatively  easy  to 
start  children  in  life.  The  kind  of  parents  who  have  it  in 
them  to  have  children  like  those  of  these  families  have  quit 
the  country  towns  and  moved  to  the  big  cities,  where  only 
rich  people  can  afford  to  raise  large  families,  and  they  have 
too  much  else  to  do.  Mr.  Fvarts,  to  he  sure,  raised  a family 
in  New  York,  but  ho  had  exceptional  qualifications  as  a pro- 
vider, and  he  preferred  Second  Avenue  to  Fifth  Avenue 
as  a place  of  residence.  Another  adventurous  gentleman 
who  raised  an  old-fashioned  family  more  or  less  in  New  York 
was  former  Congressman  Ohanler,  one  of  whose  six  or  seven 
sons  is  now  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York,  and  another 
is  high  sheriff  of  Dutchess  County.  But  Mr.  Ciianlek  was 
a rich  man.  Some  .lews  raise  large  families  in  these  times, 
and  some  Roman  Catholics,  but  the  old-time  confidence  that 
the  Lord  will  provide  is  much  impaired,  and  the  folk*  who 
are  of  the  greatest  promise  as  parents  of  gifted  offspring  no 
longer  live  where  simple  life  prevails  and  large  families  are 
easily  subsisted. 


Some  Tremble*  of  Apprehension 

The  “Third  Term  National  League ” of  Illinois  is  out 
for  Roosevelt  for  President  in  1908.  It  has  issued  a circular, 
which  says  that  we  have  come  upon  flax’s  fermenting  with 
distrust,  and  view-with-alarm  the  abuse  of  corporate  power 
with  resulting  evils  that  give  a great  chance  to  the  dema- 
gogue: that  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  done  fine,  and  ha*  the 
confidence  of  the  people;  that  to  eliminate  him  “at  a time 
when  the  people  as  a whole  are  restive  and  trembling  with 
apprehension  is  to  invite  national  disorder”;  consequently 
he  has  become  “ a public  necessity,  mi  essential  part  of  things 
in  the  social  and  political  fabric.”  Therefore  he  is  “ the  only 
logical  P resilient  for  the  people”;  and  though  he  has  said 
he  will  not  run,  that  is  no  matter,  because  he  who  nets  as 
President  acts  solely  as  a servant  of  the  people,  and  must 
come  when  called.  “ Already  it  has  been  demonstrated.”  say 
the  Leaguers,  “ that  the  frightened  anil  vengeful  wealth- 
controlling  forces  of  the  country  will  resort  to  any  means 
to  defeat  his  nomination  for  a third  term.”  If  that  is  the 
cue,  the  Ixaguerc  ought  to  recognize  that  all  the  people  are 
not  trembling  with  apprehension  for  the  same  reason,  since 
while  some  may  he  trembling  for  fear  Mr.  Kouhkvelt  won’t 
run  again,  others  are  Hslinkc  for  fear  he  will,  and  whichever 
happens  there  will  U.-  some  whose  hopes  will  be  revived.  An- 
other consoling  thought  for  the  Leaguer*  is  that  even  if  he 
adheres,  ns  we  believe  he  will,  to  his  purpose  not  to  run  again 
in  1908,  he  will  not  absolutely  abandon  the  country  to  its 
fate;  for  though  he  may  go  a-hunting  to  Africa,  hr  will 
come  hack,  and  will  very  likely  go  to  the  Senate  from  New 
York.  The  truth  is  he  owns  property  here  and  has  a family 
and  a stake  in  the  future,  and  we  have  no  idea  that  he  bolteve* 
that  the  state  of  the  country  is  so  critical  as  the  Leaguers 
suggest,  or  that  the  capacity  for  aclf -government  is  so  nearly 
extinct  in  us  as  they  fear. 

What  William  Allen  White  Say* 

William  Allen  White  nays  (in  the  current  McClure’*) 
that  “ the  square  deni  ” which  our  President  believe*  in 
mean*,  in  simple  language.  “ that,  this  government  shall 
guarantee  to  every  man  every  dollar  that  ho  honestly  earns, 
and  lie  may  !*■  sure  of  getting  it  only  when  no  other  man  * 
shall  have  a dollar  that  ho  does  nut  Bi-tually  earn.”  “ Of 
course.’’  adds  Wilijam.  “that  is  not  * socialism  * ; it  is  merely 
justice.”  Beg  pnnbm,  William.  hut  it  is  nonsense,  or  at  least 
an  impossible  (detraction,  ami  we  think  you  do  Colonel 
KiMtsEXT.LT  injustice  when  you  impute  to  him  a belief  in  it. 


“Earn”  is  a loose  word,  but  no  government  will,  or  should, 
guarantee  to  every  tnnn  every  dollar  he  “earns,”  much  less 
deprive  his  fellows  for  his  benefit  of  their  unearned  dollunt. 
Each  man  must  bargain  for  himself  in  great  measure,  esti- 
mating for  himself  what  his  earnings  are,  and  making  his 
own  arrangement  to  get  them.  Government  should  protect 
him  as  far  as  possible  in  possession  of  his  property  and  in  thp 
security  of  his  person,  and  in  liberty  to  work  where  he  will 
and  at  what  he  will,  hut  it  cannot  safely  venture  to  assess 
the  value  of  his  earnings  or  to  guarantee  that  he  get*  them. 
Government  I Why,  William,  pou  ore  part  of  government 
in  this  country.  Do  you  know  what  even  you  yourself  hon- 
estly earn?  Do  you  know  what  anybody  honestly  earn*? 
f’an’t  even  you  live  in  Kansas,  William,  without  talking 
Kansan  ? 


The  Unused  Dollar 

Again,  you  say  that  when  a man  “takes  more  for  any 
service,  however  great,  thun  lie  and  his  family  cun  use  in 
their  lifetimes,  he  takes  dollars  which  he  cannot  use,  ami 
which  of  necessity  must  be  put  to  aerumulating  other  dollar* 
which  . . . come  from  people  who  really  earn  them,  and  an* 
t liken  from  these  people  without  giving  society  value  received." 
You  call  these  dollars  “ useless  dollars.”  Useless?  Not  a bit! 
They  may  lie  useless  to  the  men  who  control  them,  so  far  a* 
promoting  their  welfare  or  happiness  goes,  but  they  are  useful 
to  society:  useful  a*  capital,  to  pay  wages,  promote  enterprises, 
and  furnish  work.  No  dollars  could  well  hi-  more  useless  to  their 
possessor  than  the  pile  lately  relinquished  by  the  late  RrssELL 
Fare  and  at  present  a source  of  embarrassment  to  his  widow, 
but  they  have  never  been  useless  to  society.  Uncle  Russell 
kept,  them  all  busily  at  work  facilitating  the  transmuting 
of  labor  into  wealth,  and  incidentally  raising  wages  and  pro- 
moting prosperity.  You  scorn  somewhat  to  seek  in  political 
ivonomy,  William,  but  you  probably  appreciate  that  a large 
mass  of  accumulated  capital  is  useful  to  a country.  Are 
you  sure  that  it  makes  ouch  a vital  difference  to  society 
whether  or  not  large  masses  of  capital  accumulate  in  certain 
hands?  Capital  must  lie  used  whether  it  exists  in  large 
chunk*  or  small,  and  when  used  it  promotes  development 
of  industry  and  prosperity.  We  all  prefer  that  it  should  be 
well  distributed,  hut  there  are  some  advantages  as  well  as 
drawbacks  about  the  existence  of  it  in  the  large  chunks. 


Fight  Oppreuion  and  Privilege 

What  we  ought  to  fight  is  not  mere  accumulation — though 
that  may  coine  to  need  attention-— but  the  oppressive  and 
unjust  use  of  great  resourced,  and  especially  the  concession 
by  government  of  privileges  to  one  citizen  at  the  cost  of  an- 
other. That,  great  capitalistic  concerns  should  i-ontrol  the 
railroads  in  their  own  interest  and  to  the  ruin  of  rivals  we 
have  come  to  feel  is  intolerable.  We  want  fair  play  in  tlie 
use  of  railroads,  or  the  nearest  to  fair  play  that  it  is  possible 
to  give  and  to  get.  That  great  and  rich  commercial  interests 
should  control  the  aetion  of  Congress  in  the  making  of  tariff* 
has  boon,  und  is,  a vast  evil  and  injustice  from  which  we  have 
suffered  much  anil  will  suffer  long,  and  in  so  far  as  is  possible 
we  want  to  abate  it.  But  the  mere  accumulation  of  money 
in  large  heap*  is  not  so  awful  an  evil.  It  bothers  the  ac- 
cumulators more  than  the  other  folks. 


Property  Rights 

You  say,  William,  that  whereas  ten  years  ago  a man’* 
dollar  was  his  own,  “ now  his  legal  title  to  it  is  not  much 
stronger  than  his  morst  title.”  And  that  you  feel  to  lx*  a 
great  advance!  “Moral”  is  a loom  word,  as  “earn”  i*. 
but  if  you  live,  William,  to  see  the  day  when  folks  hen*- 
h b»uts  are  deprived  of  "their  legal  possessions  because  their 
moral  title  to  them  has  been  questioned,  you  will  see  son** 
wonderfully  bad  times  and  monstrous  sjiffering.  We  don't 
protect  owners  in  possession  of  property  because  we  think 
they  have  n moral  right  to  it.  but  on  grounds  of  public  expe- 
diency. and  because  we  believe  that  if  everybody’s  property 
rights  are  not  respected,  nobody’s  will  be.  But  if  we  must, 
we  can  have  an  income  tax.  That’s  fair. 


Requiescat 

Of  all  dead-and-buried  people,  there  are  very  few  so  ill 
adaptisl  to  disinterment  as  Oscar  Wilde.  Why  not  let  him 
stay  buried! 
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Anglo-American  Relations  and  the 
Swettcnham  Incident 

It  in,  perhapM.  just  a*  well  that  the  Swbttexham  incident  occur- 
red, for,  since  the  Vcnnurla  affair,  it  in  the  find,  test  applied  to  the 
tenacity  of  the  bonds  ostensibly  uniting  Englishmen  to  their 
transatlantic  kinsmen.  The  fact  tliat  the  rebuff  administered  to 
Admiral  Davis  by  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  should  have  evoked 
on  the  part  of  our  national  government  and  of  the  American  prem 
neit tier  indignation  nor  resentment,  but  merely  good-natured  toler- 
ance ami  amusement,  bears  witness  to  the  magnitude  of  the  i-luuige 
that  has  taken  place  in  our  attitude  toward  Ur  cat  Britain  in  the 
eleven  years  that  have  ela|Mcd  since  January,  1886,  when  Mr. 
Cleveland  issued  his  Venezuela  message.  By  a common  impulse, 
the  State  Department  and  all  of  our  influential  newspapers  com- 
bined to  treat  the  offender  ms  a crank',  and  declined  to  hold  the 
British  Ministry*  or  the  British  people  responsible  for  a foolish 
art  of  discourtesy  and  impertinence,  The  time  has  gone  by  when 
we  regarded  Britons  with  habitual  suspicion,  and  when  a minor 
British  official,  or  even  an  ordinary  British  subject,  had  it  in  hia 
|iowcr  to  wound  our  national  susceptibilities.  Wo  have  outgrown 
the  sensitiveness  that  used  to  be  evinced  with  regard  to  the  opinion 
of  Americans  that  might  Is*  held  by  Englishmen.  For  us  the  term 
“ Yankee " has  lost  its  sting;  no  longer  ashamed  of  it.  we  are 
proud  of  it-  We  know  what  rank  among  the  nations  we  have  at- 
tained. and.  if  any  doubt  yet  lingered  concerning  the  position  con- 
ceded to  us  in  world  politics,  it  would  be  dispelled  by  the  per- 
sistent and  earned  efforts  of  (iermsny.  Russia,  ami  France  to 
secure  our  good-will.  We  do  not  need  Grmt  Britain.  She  need* 
us.  Such  a relation  is  incompatible  with  jealousy,  or  irritability, 
or  suspicion  on  our  part  regarding  the  prevalent  sentiment  and 
controlling  motive  of  the  British  nation,  as  distinguished  from  indi- 
vidual vagaries.  In  a word,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  we 
have  attained  our  majority.  We  look  at  things  from  the  view- 
point of  self-respecting  manhood.  We  have  put  away  childish 
things. 

As  might  have  been  expected  under  the  circumstances,  tin* 
Swettexiiam  incident  wiu»ed  much  more  annoyance,  not  to  say 
anxiety,  in  England  than  it  did  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We 
do  not  say  that  the  annoyance  was  universal  in  the  United  King 
dom.  for  the  Irish  Nationalists  may  have  welixnned  it.  not  heing 
particularly  pleased  with  the  Htrong  drift  toward  friendship  with 
Great  Britain  which  of  lute  year*  lias  iieen  exhibited  in  the  Unites! 
States,  Aside,  however,  from  Irish  Nationalists,  who  have  held 
their  peace,  the  cross-grained  Governor  of  Jamaica  was  the  re- 
cipient of  almost  uni  vocal  disapprobation  and  rebuke  at  the  hands 
of  his  countrymen.  The  British  Minister*  lost  no  time  in  dis- 
claiming responsibility  for  thr  unpleasant  affair,  ami  there  is  a 
credible  report  that  a more  exalted  personage  has  heartily  com- 
mended their  desire  to  wash  their  hands  of  an  indiscreet  and  per- 
verse Hiiltordinat*  by  dismissing  him.  From  ilte  English  press  the 
ungracious  treatment  of  the  Amrrieun  admiral  lias  nailed  forth  a 
chorus  of  reprimand  and  apology,  in  which  even  the  voices  of  the 
/* all  ilnli  Unset ir  and  Saturday  Rerietr  have,  with  more  or  Una 
reluctance,  joined.  The  apology  has  been  received  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  with  the  utmost  good  humor,  coupled  with  the 
comment  that  exculpation  was  superfluous,  inasmuch  as  we  should 
never  dream  of  holding  the  British  nation  accountable  for  the 
frdly  of  a cantankerous  individual,  or  condescend  to  demand  hia 
punishment-  So  far  as  we  are  concerned.  Governor  Swettexiiam 
may  continue  to  rule  the  island  of  Jamaieu,  if  the  British  Colonial 
Office  considers  that  he  suboervee  its  interests. 

To  understand  I*  to  forgive.  We  can  easily  forgive  Governor 
Swettexiiam  when  we  comprehend  him.  The  truth  is  that  in  hi* 
latent  enmity  to  men  and  things  American  he  is  not  precisely 
individual.  He  is  no  unique  exception.  He  is  rather,  in  a limited 
sense,  typical.  He  doe*  not.  of  course,  represent  the  British  tuition 
a*  a whole,  or  even  a majority  of  it.  but  he  doc*  represent  a class 
with  members  of  which  most  American  traveller*  have  occasionally 
MMM  In  contact,  not.  usually,  to  their  satisfaction.  We  refer,  of 
coi in**,  to  the  landed  interest,  which,  up  to  1846,  dominated  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  which  comprised  not  only  landowners, 
great  and  small,  and  Anglican  clergymen  dependent  upon  tithe*, 
hut  also  farmer*,  bailiff*  or  steward*,  country  lawyer*,  and  country 
tradesmen — in  a word,  all  who  could  Ik*  said,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  live  **  off  the  land.'*  The  whole  of  this  once  dominant  class  lias 
been  well-nigh  ruined  by  the  ultimate  result*  of  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  law*.  Curiously  enough,  this  outcome  of  the  repeal  wu*  not 
foramen  by  all  of  the  promoters  of  that  measure.  Sidney  Herbert. 
himself  a great  landowner  and  one  of  Sir  Robert  Rkel'h  principal 
lieutenants,  predicted  that  those  who  feared  and  those  who  hoped 
that  tin*  abolition  of  tin*  corn  laws  would  have  profound  and  far- 
reaching  effect*  on  the  price  of  wheat  und  flour  in  the  home  market 
would  alike  find  them  selves  mistaken.  For  a few  year*,  indeed,  the 
event  seemed  to  justify  the  rash  prediction.  This  was  because 
American  producers  did  not  at  first  appreciate  the  magnitude  of 
the  opportunity  offered  them  by  Sir  Koiikkt  I’kei..  and  did  not 
immediately  increase  to  any  remarkable  extent  the  area  devoted  to 


wheat.  Up  to  1849-fiO  the  rents  of  English  agricultural  lands 
were  not  appreciably  affected.  By  the  middle  fifties,  however,  the 
pi  net)  begun  to  be  felt,  and  the  pressure  of  transatlantic  competi- 
tion went  on  increasing,  until  the  rent  of  farms  Hank  to  a fraction 
of  what  they  once  had  l**en.  and  the  whole  landed  interest,  with  all 
of  it*  dependents,  was  reduced  to  a condition  not  far  removed 
from  penury.  By  the  early  sixties  the  process  had  gone  so  far  that 
exasperation  and  vindictiveness  were  evinced  by  the  sufferer* 
against  I'kel  and  tin*  Yankee  grain -prodm-tr*,  who  were  held 
jointly  responsible  for  the  straitened  pecuniary  condition  of  the 
lords  of  the  English  soil. 

To  the  existence  of  this  feeling  may  be  largely  traced  the  out- 
spoken desire  to  see  the  American  Union  broken  up,  which,  during 
our  civil  war,  was  exhibited  by  the  landowning  class  and  in  the 
English  universities.  Almost  every  fellow  of  a college,  it  should 
be  remembered,  then  looked  forward  to  becoming  the  m-cupant  of  a 
college  living  when  it  should  fail  vacant,  and  he  was  naturally 
irritated  by  the  knowledge  that  his  prospective  income  had  been 
much  reduced,  and  threatened  to  be  brought  much  lower,  by  the 
free  importation  of  American  wheat.  So  prevalent,  indeed,  was 
this  feeling  that  in  1862-5  there  were  in  the  University  of  Oxford 
but  two  outspoken  and  influential  defenders  of  the  Northern  cause, 
to  wit,  GOLD  WIN  Smith,  regin*  professor  of  modern  history,  ami 
Tuoitnui  Roukrk.  professor  of  |wditical  economy.  Nor  is  there  any 
doubt  that  the  landowners,  who  still  retained  much  influence,  would 
have  brought  about  British  intervention  on  behalf  of  thr  8outliern 
Confederacy,  but  for  the  vehement  resistance  to  such  a step  offered 
by  the  manufacturing  interest  that  was  fast  acquiring  the  pre- 
ponderance in  Parliament  which  imw  for  many  years  it  ha*  pos- 
sessed. Tlie  operatives  of  Lancashire,  though  some  of  them  were 
almost  starving  through  deprivation  of  their  raw  material,  cotton, 
were  yet  grateful  to  11m*  Northern  States  which  had  brought  down 
the  price  of  wheat  in  England,  and  their  feeling  was  shared  by  the 
manufacturers,  who  were  not  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  cheaper 
were  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  lower  might  be  the  standard  of 
wages.  It  was  with  great  bitterness  that  the  landed  interest 
witnessed  the  defeat  of  RoUDCK’s  motion  for  the  recognition  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy.  But  although  their  vindictive  ness  wa* 
balked,  the  member*  of  the  class  or  classes  that  had  been  wont  to 
live  off  the  land  did  not  forget  that  they  were  the  victims  of  the 
American  invasion  of  the  British  market  for  wheat  and  flour. 
Nor  have  their  descendants  been  suffered  to  forget  it.  Governor 
Swkttexham  and  those  of  his  coevals  who  are  accustomed  to 
turn  a sullen  and  sour  fan*  toward  American*  do  but  express  the 
ficntiiucnU  of  those  who  were  brought  up  in  on  atmosphere  of 
incessant  repining  and  complaint,  and  who  had  the  shrinkage  of 
rent*  from  the  paternal  acre*  brought  home  to  them  in  a hundred 
galling  wavs.  To  them  the  name  of  I*fei.  is  still  anathema,  and  a 
part  of  the  dislike  they  feel  for  him  is  directed  toward  tlie  Yankees, 
whom  they  look  upon  as  beneficiaries  of  what  they  call  his 
**  treason."  Traces  of  this  prejudice  are  particularly  frequent  in 
the  army  and  navy,  in  the  civil  sendee,  the  diplomatic  service,  the 
India  service,  and  the  colonial  service,  in  which  the  younger  sons 
of  landowners  and  many  sons  of  Anglican  clergymen  still  seek 
a refuge  from  destitution.  We  cannot  blame  the  survivors  of  a 
once  mighty  but  long  since  decadent  class  If  they  look  lack  upon 
the  period  before  the  repeal  of  the  eom  law*  as  upon  a golden  age. 
and  eye  with  aversion  the  Yankee  producers  of  grain,  but  for 
whose  ability  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  Britain*  home  sup- 
ply the  com  laws  might  lie  still  upon  the  statute-book.  Under 
all  the  circumstances,  we  can  but  view  the  occasional  outbursts  of 
Governor  Swettexiiam  and  his  congener*  with  more  commisera- 
tion than  resentment. 


Race  Consciousness 

” To-dat,  more  than  ever  before,  we  feel  the  bonds  of  sympathy 
which  attach  us  to  all  humanity,  ami  dally  we  grow  more  into  the 
consciousness  that  we  make  part  of  a body  which  is  the  body  of 
humanity,  and  of  the  soul  which  is  the  soul  of  humanity.  Do  we 
not  vibrate  to  each  sorrow  which  humanity  feel*  by  mean*  of 
millions  of  telegraphic  wires,  a veritable  network  of  nerves  uniting 
u*  to  all  part*  of  tlie  earth?  Once  individuals  were  touched,  but 
by  the  nearest  movements  and  emotion*,  likr  a lower  animal.  Man 
rejoiced,  man  suffered,  with  his  village,  his  tribe,  hi*  province. 
But.  little  by  little,  the  idea  of  a vaster  heritage  was  conceived; 
and  one's  true  country,  overflowing  the  limits  of  self,  U it  not  now 
wherever  humanity  vibrates  to  Joy  or  pain?  We  la-gin  to  under- 
stand that  our  life,  an  instant  in  universal  duration,  is  enlarge*! 
by  all  the  life  of  the  pa*t. — that  past  when*  virtually  we  were 
already;  and  that  life  will  still  grow  into  an  indefinite  future  by 
the  survival  of  our  acts,  our  ideas,  our  descendant*.  We  liegin 
to  understand  this  eternal  humanity;  that  it  i*.  according  to  the 
Hindoo  phrase,  the  eternal  self,  and  death  cannot  annihilate  u*. 
since  death  cannot  Mach  tlie  life,  the  soul  of  the  *|>ecie*.  which  is 
in  us.  and  which  shall  survive  a*  the  tree  survives  it*  leaves.” 

One  wonders,  in  reading  thi*  passage  from  a modern  French 
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writer  apparently  but  little  known,  if  the  time  will  ever  come 
when  youth  will  content  itself  with  action  in  reference  to  the  race, 
and  if  there  will  ever  come  a time  when  religion,  as  we  under- 
stand it  to-day,  and  a*  the  mystic  understands  it  in  all  time,  can 
safely  la-  resigned  in  favor  of  human  intelligence  applied  to  all 
departments  of  life,  This  is  an  age,  the  above  writer  thinks,  when 
all  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  all,  in  the  increase  of  scientific 
aequisition,  of  intellectual  and  moral  energy,  of  individual  and 
MK'lal  progress,  in  tlK>  amelioration  by  hygiene  of  health,  vigor, 
and  physical  beauty.  And  it  is  no  longer,  1m-  thinks,  a few  of  the 
elect  who  pursue  the  ideal,  who  work  and  struggle  and  suffer  for 
reform;  the  elect  of  to-day  are  everywhere,  souls  desiring  the 
same  thing,  united  by  the  same  faith,  the  .same  hopes.  And  from 
all  men  there  is  jetting  forth  the  same  ery  of  revolt  against  the 
injustice  of  man  to  man.  The  ideal  is  almut  to  control  force,  rea- 
son to  conquer  folly  and  absurdity,  and  a humanity  shall  come 
into  being  which  shall  be  more  sensitive,  more  passionate:  the 
intelligence  shall  became  finer  and  mure  refined;  the  soul  more 
exalted,  and  if  thence  there  arise  more  maladies  of  the  nervous 
system,  at  least  there  will  be  as  well  more  cerebral  power,  a livelier 
impulse  toward  the  ideal — hence  more  joys  and  more  ardor  of 
enjoyment.  There  shall  be  bom  men  ever  ready  to  buy  an  intense, 
heroic,  exalted  life  at  tin*  cost  of  suffering. 

And  this  condition,  the  author  quoted  believe*,  is  largely  to  he 
acemtiplished  by  a more  enlightened  race  consciousness.  Marriage* 
will  only  Is*  contracted  between  people  who  are  likely  to  have  ro- 
bust. capable,  clever  children.  It  will  not  la*  enough,  then,  that 
consumptives  or  mentally  diseased  people  shall  refrain  from  mar- 
riage. hut  there  will  be  a veritable  conspiracy  amongst  philosopher* 
and  doctors  to  regenerate  the  human  kind,  to  keep  guard  over  the 
health,  the  vigor,  the  beauty  of  the  coming  specie*;  and  the  aug- 
menting of  force  and  health  in  the  race  will  be  more  effective  than 
any  social  law  for  the  eliminating  of  pauperism,  for  alleviating 
the  misery  and  the  suffering  of  the  masses. 

Our  century  hits  liberated  the  working-man;  it  has  been  a cen- 
tury of  industrialism,  and  the  next  step  shall  Ik*  to  reconquer  tin? 
earth,  to  liberate  the  agricultural  worker.  Science  and  machinery 
may  noon  leave  him  freedom  to  think  and  to  read,  and  instead  of 
hi*  work  revealing  to  him  the  earth  a*  a rude  and  hostile  force, 
it  shall  become  to  him  what  it  is  to-day  to  the  painter  and  the 
poet.  He  will  dry  up  the  marshes  and  water  the  deserts  till  they 
blossom;  he  will  control  the  torrents  and  replant  forests,  and  clothe 
the  mountainside*  with  trees,  and  repair  the  carelessness  ami  waste 
of  the  past;  and  lie  shall  go  to  bis  task  as  joy  and  not  as  drudgery. 

Tltere.  is  mnre  rational  hnpefulm***  in  JkaiV  I.Attf>«‘a  Cosmo* 
Hum  in  most  utnpias.  and  yet.  so  far  as  one  can  nee.  there  will 
still  be  er-rtaln  essential  sorrows  left,  the  sorrow  of  the  soul  de- 
manding stability  in  a universe  of  eternal  flux,  and  as  the  great 
region  of  sordid  worry  is  cleared  away  by  the  application  of  in- 
telligence to  life,  will  humanity  he  more  or  lews  inclined  to  reiterate 
the  questions  a*  to  whence  and  whither  will  man  lx*  more  or  less 
aghast  at  the  great  void  tliat  merely  echoes  his  question.  When 
life  Is  really  livable  shall  we  l«e  able  to  take  our  little  moment  and 
let  it  paws  without  lament  because  the  race  endures,  or  shall  we 
sing  with  a more  poignant  grief  than  liaa  yet  touched  usi 

Oh.  earlier  shall  the  rosebuds  blow. 

In  after  years,  thorn;  happier  years. 

And  children  weep,  when  we  lie  low, 

Far  fewer  tears,  far  softer  tear*. 

Oh.  true  shall  boyish  laughter  ring 
lake  tinkling  chimes  in  kinder  times! 

And  merrier  shall  the  maiden  sing: 

,1ml  / not  (Acre,  and  / not  Ikerr. 

Certainly,  in  the  past,  saints,  lieroc*.  and  poets  have  faced  death 
with  the  greater  calm,  because  life  was  checkered  with  good  and 
evil,  and  tin*  sorrows  of  living  have  often  assuaged  the  bitterness 
of  death. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

Tier  increase  of  the  salaries  of  Congressmen  recalls  an  evening  in 
the  hall  bedroom  of  a Washington  hoarding-house  of  that  cheap 
kind  whose  atmosphere,  windows  and  doors  bring  sealed  for  six 
months  every  year,  is  composed  of  the  aroma  of  many  fried  din 
ners.  There  were  Lamar,  Senator  front  Mississippi,  and  a Northern 
friend  and  admirer.  The  friend  was  seated  on  LamaR’8  little  Ited, 
while  the  great  man  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  almut  the 
sire  of  a tiger's  cage  in  a menagerie,  drinking  hugely  from  a big 
cracked  water-pitchcr.  He  was  discoursing  on  the  question 
whether  the  late  war  had  left  to  the  Slate*  a vestige  of  sovereignty. 
He  feared  that  it  had  not.  The  talk  was  very  line,  but  the  sur- 
roundings were  squalid.  They  were  all  tliat  I.amak  could  afford, 
however,  for  he  hadn’t  a penny  but  his  salary  of  •s.'iiMNi  a year, 
and  $5000  a year  was  a narrow  income  for  a cheaper  time  than  the 
present.  It  may  seem  to  some  calculator*  that  the  pay  is  for 
service  rendered  during  the  time  a (Congressman  is  at  Washington, 


but  in  moat  instances,  as  in  LamarX  it  was  the  whole  of  the 
Senator’s  income,  and  the  IfTfiOO  would  not  have  l**en  too  modi 
(lien. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Lowrik.  for  the  last  year  the  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Newport,  haa  been  appointed  rector  of  St.  Paul’s-within- 
the  • Walls,’  which  is  the  American  Episcopal  church  in  Ibane. 
There  he  succeeds  tlic  Rev.  Dr.  Nkvix,  who  was  rector  there  for 
many  year*.  There  can  lie  no  greater  difference  between  men 
than  tliat  between  Mr.  Iaiwhik  and  I)r.  Nevix.  The  latter  was, 
in  the  best  sense,  a man  of  the  world.  He  made  his  church  in 
Rome.  IU  rxe-Jo.veh.  by  reason  of  friendship  with  the  rector,  beau- 
tifying it  with  mosaics  that  make  the  interior  notable  among  (be 
beautiful  churches  of  the  Ktcrnal  City.  Dr.  NlTIS  shone  in  many 
ways.  He  wax  a fierce  fighter  among  the  Cnion  soldier*  of  (1m* 
civil  war.  He  was  an  ardent  Churchman.  He  was  an  adept  in 
Italian  art,  and  his  willing  advice  steered  many  an  American 
safely  among  the  artful  art-dealers  of  Koine.  Pictures  and  tapes- 
tries are  decorating  American  homes  which  would  not  lx*  here 
hut  fur  l)r.  Nkvin.  and  pictures  and  tapestries  of  another  kind 
are  still  lumbering  bark  nsim*  in  questionable  shops  which  would 
have  been  here  but  for  Dr.  Nevi.x.  He  waa  a most  useful  ad- 
viser to  some  of  our  crude  new  diplomats.  He  was  a man  of  tire 
fields,  like  Esau,  and  in  inanv  a way  more  like  Khait  than  like 
Jacob,  lie  hunted,  he  redo,  and  he  tramped.  He  saw  the  world. 
He  died  after  a hard  trip  in  the  mountains  of  Mexico.  Mr. 
Lowrik  is  a quiet  scholar,  a man  who  has  worked  much  in  tire 
American  School  of  Classical  Studios  at  Rome.  He  has  Us-n  a 
missionary,  and  is.  if  it  may  1«  |K*rmitted,  a modern  patristic 
writer.  He  will  shim*  among  the  scholars  as  his  predecessor  shone 
among  the  mm  of  action. 

William  James  has  just  retired  from  the  business  of  teaching 
philosophy  at  Harvard.  He  is  a very  young  old  man.  and  is  just  as 
interesting  as  he  has  ever  been.  Perhaps  he  would  rattier  sit  In’ 
his  fire  and  spin  philosophies  than  (each  them.  At  any  rate,  he  ha* 
a gom!  fireplace  in  a big  library  in  his  house  in  Norton's  Woods, 
in  Cambridge,  and  he  has  earned  the  right  to  smoke  ami  talk  with 
whomsoever  he  wants  to  aee  and  he  wants  always  to  see  every 
one  who  in  thinking  hard  and  acting  well  In  the  busy  world.  He 
has  always  justified  the  question  which  the  London  woman  asked: 
“Which  James  do  you  mean;  the  novelist  who  write*  like  a 
psychologist,  or  the  psychologist  who  writes  like  a novelist  He 
has  « high  re*pret  for  ordered  thinking  and  life,  a pleasing  con- 
tempt for  bumptiousness,  and  a very  *1  rung  and  beautiful  religious 
faith,  lie  lias  Ix-en  more  widely  read  than  any  other  philosopher  of 
his  time,  and  thrv  especially  enjoy  hfm  who  have  been  fond  of 
seeing  Hekrekt  Spencer  tattered  with  punted  language.  He  is 
much  admired,  and  has  been  doctored,  in  metaphysical  .Scotland. 
He  is  an  atiti-imptrialLt  of  high  intelligence  and  patriotism,  but 
he  thinks  tliat  Tiikoinire  Roosevelt  ha*  done  much  good  to  the 
state  owing  to  his  vigorously  expressed  dislike  of  the  usual 
politician.  His  especial  distaste  has  been  for  the  Ph.D.,  the 
pedagogic  young  man  who  ha*  so  specialized  that  he  may  teach 
one  facet  of  a single  phase  of  a subject  that  his  mind  bec:me*  so 
bereft  of  originality,  of  imagination,  mid  of  humor,  that  it  h* 
almost  inhuman.  And,  finally,  no  one  rends  Henry  James  so 
critically  and  so  admiringly  as  his  brother,  this  moat  interesting 
philosopher. 

Whenever  the  Hague  conference  meets,  whether  in  May  or  Juni- 
or later,  no  cine  who  was  at  live  first  conference  can  forget  the 
cynical  amusement  of  the  European  diplomats  touching  the  young 
('air’s  ideals — ideals  which  the  young  Czar's  country  ha*  since 
done  so  much  to  discredit.  It  was  M.  Hocroroih,  (hen  minister 
from  France  to  Tin*  Hague,  who  asked  Mr.  Newkij,,  our  own 
minister: 

“ What  is  that  meeting  you  have  in  the  churches  in  your  country 
every  Thursday  Y” 

“ You  mean  the  Thursday-evening  prayer-meeting  V answered 
Mr.  Nkwku- 

“ That's  it;  that's  it,”  responded  M.  Rnt'RuniiH.  “This  is  like 
that;  iL's  an  international  prayer-meeting.” 

And  a week  after,  M.  Hoi  nutans,  having  returned  from  Paris 
whither  M.  Locket  had  railed  him  for  the  purpose  of  talking  about 
the  prayer-nict-ting,  said  excitedly  to  Mr.  Newell: 

“We  must  do  something:  I am  knee-deep  in  petition*  from  the 
women  of  France  who  are  for  disarmament.'’  The  prayer-meeting 
was  held  and  the  permanent  court  materialized  after  a time 
There  is  probably  to  be  a conference  this  year,  although  the  date 
has  not  been  fixed.  As  tta*  date  previously  selected  waa  abandoned 
at  our  request,  because  it  conflicted  with  the  time  arranged  for  the 
Pan-American  conference,  it  would  seem  to  be  our  duty  to  fix  the 
ibite  anew,  although  recent  news  indicate*  that  Russia  will  make  a 
suggestion,  ft  will  probably  lie  fixed,  and  the  prayer-meeting  idea 
will  receive  another  shock,  for,  after  all.  and  notwithstanding  o«» 
own  refusal  to  arbitrate  with  Spain,  ami  Russia's  horrible  wsr 
with  Japan — perhaps  because  of  them — the  public  sentiment  of  the 
world  in  favor  of  arbitration  and  of  puce  i»  growing.  Rut  the 
sooner  the  date  is  fixed  the  tatter. 
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Correspondence 


A CANDIDATE  FROM  OHIO 

LtMiNik,  Mich  . January  as.  1007. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sih, — You  art-  srrutiuizingly  surveying  our  Roe  supply  of  !’rc*i- 
di-ntinl  limbrr.  Which  is  t hr*  tree  of  healthiest  life,  «If  soundest 
cure,  of  finest  grain ! Kindly  permit  me  to  write  the  name  of  a 
man  of  the  highest  mental  endowment*.  of  clear  and  elevated 
understanding.  of  the  broadest  scholarship,  and  the  must  valuable 
experience  in  public  life.  This  unusual  talent  is  connected  with 
the  greatest  pcr-onnl  simplicity,  unbending  rectitude,  anil  tem- 
perance in  all  things.  He  is  one  of  our  few  great  scholars  who 
have  taken  the  whole  Held  of  human  knowledge  for  their  province. 
We  stand  in  wonderment  at  his  classical  and  historical  attain- 
ments, his  learning  in  seienre  and  economies,  his  engineering 
proficiency,  his  broad  and  deep  knowledge  of  law  and  statecraft. 
Seldom  are  so  happily  united  the  understanding  of  the  lawyer,  the 
elevation  of  the  statesman,  the  temperatenesa  and  fairness  of 
the  judge,  and  the  gravity  of  the  moralist.  When  you  sit  under 
liis  teaching  you  are  impressed  with  a rare  coexistence  of  breadth 
of  intellect,  constructive  ability,  resolution  of  will,  forceful  con- 
centration of  purpose,  and  manly  independence  of  thought.  De- 
bater and  consummate  parliamentarian,  with  the  soul  of  honor, 
bis  presence  on  the  floor  make*  you  forget  the  vulgarities  and 
meannesses  of  politieal  life  and  lifts  you  to  a plane  of  (xitriotism. 

Cardinal  Gibbons  may  look  the  world  over  and  not  find  a more 
|>erfect  embodiment  of  his  hope  for  international  arbitration  and 
the  lasting  peace  of  the  world.  Here  is  the  text  of  our  states- 
man: “The  genius  of  the  American  commonwealth  lies  in  peace." 
With  such  a leader  at  the  fore,  think  what  advances  may  be 
made  in  the  next  ten  years  toward  the  final  elimination  of  terri- 
ble war  from  the  fair  face  of  civilization  I 

He  is  a reliable  and  respected  authority  on  M canals, " water- 
ways, and  the  needs  of  commerce,  becoming  such  by  a life  of 
painstaking,  patient,,  and  profound  study.  On  all  the  great  ques- 
tions now  pressing  for  solution,  you  will  find  him  surprisingly 
well  prepared. 

We  know  that  he  has  the  true  American  spirit,  and  have  full 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  maintain  and  further  perfect  the  most 
favorable  government  on  earth 

Is  he  a vote- getter?  Well,  from  a very  important  Congres- 
sional district  where  the  two  leading  parties  have  equal  strength 
and  there  is  a large  growth  of  third  and  fourth  parties,  he  goes 
to  Congress  by  a practically  unanimous  vote.  Almost  no  one  can 
lie  found  who  wants-  to  vote  against  him.  His  people  know  him, 
and  have  stamned  him  the  true  friend  of  common  man.  It  is 
not  hard  to  believe  that  his  whole  grand  State  will  express  an 
equal  confidence,  and  why  not.  the  entire  nation?  Although  he 
has  given  us  twenty  years  of  invaluable  service,  he  is  still  a 
young  man,  at  the  zenith  of  his  intellectual  powers.  I desire 
to  east  my  vote  for  Congressman  Theodore  Burton,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio  I am,  sir,  J.  J.  Haxhiiub. 


WOMEN  AND  RELAXATIONS 

6 Mom  Stsrkt,  Snmranaia.  Min. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Dkab  Sir. — I have  just  crane  in  from  a race  on  horseback  through 
one  of  the  finest  stretches  of  this  beautiful  Connecticut  valley. 
On  alighting.  I lmd  the  firm  intention  of  writing  a ihatisody  upon 
the  delights  of  riding- -the  exquisite  thrill  of  living  through  the 
crisp  air  with  not  a care  present  or  prospective  that  can  hold  its 
own  against  the  pleasure  <*f  the  moment.  With  every  fibre  tingling 
with  the  joy  of  living.  I sat  down  to  gain  breath,  and  my  eye*  fell 
upon  vnur  article  on  "Relaxation.”  but  refused  to  go  farther 
than  this  statement — " the  feminine  half  of  America  does  not 
relax  at  all!”  With  that  challenge.  I wrote  out  my  list:  horae- 
lairk  riding  tennis,  swimming,  snow  shoeing,  skating,  clay-model- 
ing, embroidering,  and  lu  re  I *tnp|ic«l  lest  I might  be  thought  to 
belong  to  the  idle  class;  but  if  this  do*-s  not  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  any  Englishman,  i can  add  to  it.  That  I may  not 
Is*  considered  an  exception  let  me  say  that  I can.  as  a rule,  find  a 
play  fellow.  I have  the  honor  to  lie  connected  with  an  institution 
where  Duty  Is  a firm  and  stately  figure  well  in  the  foreground, 
while  Pleasure  loiters  modestly  in  the  distance,  too  unsubstantial 
to  cast  a .shadow:  but  even  there  the  college  gymnasium  is  set 
aside  one  evening  in  tin*  wreck  for  a “ faculty  frolic,"  though  all 
do  not  know  how — more's  the  pity. 

That  many — tm>  many  women  do  not  know  relaxation  in  any 
form.  I am  reluctantly  iddiged  to  admit;  but  allf — oh  nol 

It  will  be  a long  time,  particularly  in  this  fine.  old.  constrained 
New-  England,  before  the  person  who  enjoys  life  in  full  measure 
is  looked  upon  with  entire  approval.  There  are  people  enough 
who  still  insist  that  recreation  is  a waste  of  time,  but  let  us  not 
make  it  out  worse  than  it  is.  And  what.  I wonder,  can  be  meant 
by  a “waste  of  time”? 

If  it  is  new  ideas  the  world  wants — who  can  tell  how  an  Idea 
comes  ? 

Certainly  not  always  for  the  seeking,  nor  to  a mind  1111  refreshed. 
Here's  to  Imping  that,  the  next  generation  may  never  forget  how 
to  play!  I am.  yours  truly. 

Mary  Esther  Thueulood. 

A PERMANENT  TARIFF  COMMISSION 

Boston.  Mass..  Jauwrrj  **>  /po?. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Stn. — I respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  enclosed  care- 
fully considered  resolve  whirh  has  just  1kn-u  offered  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  by  Representatives  lioUrt  Luce  and 
Charles  A.  Dean,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Federal  Re- 
lations. 


Mr.  Luce  is  a Republican  and  the  leading  orator  of  the  l^wcr 
brunch,  lie  has  been  the  author  of  much  prog  motive  legisla- 
tion. The  “ Luce  Primary  Election  laiw,”  which  has  revolution- 
ized the  political  system  of  the  common  wraith,  is  serving  as  a 
model  all  over  the  country.  Mr.  Luce  also  is  an  authority  on 
questions  of  taxation,  and  long  has  been  a deep  student  of  tariff 
problems. 

Mr.  Dean  is  a Democrat  und  the  acknowledged  leader  of  his 
party  in  the  House  in  matters  of  foremost  importance.  He  also 
is  thoroughly  informed  upon  all  question*  of  taxation.  State  ami 
national,  ami.  like  Mr.  I.uee.  is  not  accustomed  to  give  his  en- 
dorsement lightly  to  any  legislative  proposition.  Both  gentlemen 
have  served  as  Keprnscntati\es  for  eight  years. 

With  the  question  of  tariff  revision  rapidly  becoming  one  of 
general  interest  throughout  the  country,  it  is  believed  that  the 
purpose  of  Messrs.  Luce  and  Dean  in  thus  forming  a non  partisan 
alliance  to  place  Massachusetts  upon  record  in  fuvor  of  scientific 
tariff-making  will  excite  interest  and  attention  wherever  it  is 
known. 

In  view  of  these  faeta,  permit  me  to  request  your  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  enclosed  rrsolve. 

I am,  sir, 

William  K.  Brigham. 


COM  SION  WEALTH  OF  M AHHAfll  tfRETTR. 

The  undersigned  citizens  of  Massachusetts  respectfully  repre- 
sent that  the  interests  of  both  Massachusetts  and  the  whole 
country  call  for  a scientific  investigation  of  the  tariff  system  of 
the  I'nited  State*,  and  pray  for  the  passage  of  the  accompanying 
or  other  resolve.  Robert  Li  ce,  Cham.  A.  Dean. 

“ lrAerraa,  The  Fifty-ninth  Congress  of  the  I’nited  States,  at  its 
first  session,  enacted  a hill  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  < 'ommisaion.  for  the  purpose  of  si*euring  railroad  rates 
that  should  lie  just  and  equitable  to  every  industry  in  every  lo- 
cality of  the  I'nited  States;  und 

“ Wherms,  Time  has  demonstrated  that  the  present  customs 
tariff  of  the  United  States  U not  just  ami  equitable  in  its  general 
application:  therefore,  be  It 

“ It  rent  red,  That  tlic  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  while 
recognizing  protection  as  the  established  policy  of  this  country. 
Iielieve*  that  Congress  should  take  immediate  action  in  behalf  of 
i-quitahle  tariff  rates,  similar  to  that  taken  in  IBM  in  behalf  of 
equitable  railroad  rates;  and  to  this  end  it  further  suggests  the 
expediency  of  creating  a permanent  Tariff  Commission,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  whose  duty  it  sliall  bo  to  investigate  con- 
ditions and  recommend  legislation. 

” Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  by  the  Sr-ere- 
tary  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  presiding  officers  of  Itotli 
brunches  of  Congress  and  also  to  the  Senators  and  Representative* 
in  Congress  from  this  Commonwealth.” 


THE  MORALS  OF  “ SALOME  ” 

New  Yarn.  January  if.  190J, 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Stu.-- In  the  review  published  in  the  January  20  issue  of 
HaM’Kk's  Weekly  of  the  notorious  Wilde-Straus*  opera,  “ Salome.” 
your  music  critic.  Mr.  Oilman,  observes  at  the  loginning  of  hia 
discussion — which  he  avowedly  devotes  exclusively  to  a considera- 
tion of  the  opera's  irstlietio  qualities — that  “ the  character  of  the 
subject  matter  which  Strauss  has  chosen  for  exploitation  in  his 
music  drama  ...  is  a matter  for  quite  separate  discussion.*’  Now 
that  Mr.  Gilman  has  given  us  so  complete  a summary  of  impres- 
sions concerning  the  artistic  merits  of  this  much  discussed  work, 
doe*  not  the  Weekly  owe  it  to  its  readers  to  take  up  the  matter 
of  it*  morals?  To  my  mind,  nothing  more  deleterious  than  this 
music  drama,  and  more  insidiously  so,  has  ever  been  seen  on  a 
public  stage  in  New  York.  Those  who  confuse  the  issue  in  this 
case  by  making  it  seem  that  the  work  is  objectionable  on  the  scon* 
of  its  exploitation  of  a Biblical  character — .John  the  Baptist  (who 
is  preoented  both  by  the  dramatist  und  the  composer  with  striking 
dignity  and  reticence) — seem  to  me  to  be  worse  than  disingenuous. 
Nor  is  the  famous  dance  of  Salome  the  crux  of  the  matter.  The 
issue  is  perfectly  clear;  it  is.  to  my  mind,  simply  this:  I*  it  per 
mixsllile  or  excusable,  from  any  point  of  view,  to  present  upon  n 
public  stage  a spectacle  whose  pith  and  climax  is  the  delineation 
of  perverted  sexual  passion— let  alone  the  fact,  that  this  delineation 
is  accomplished  in  a manner  gruesome  and  horrifying  beyond 
all  precedent?  To  attempt  to  justify  siu-h  a thing  fiy  indignant 
talk  of  "art  for  art’s  sake  " is  u contemptible  begging  of  the  ques- 
tion, An  important  moodier  of  the  artistic  staff  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  Im*  lawn  quoted  a*  saying  that  he  doe* 
n<>t  understand  what  “ail  this  furore"  is  about,  since  "everything 
in  the  play  is  historical — you  can  read  it  all  in  the  Bible.”  I 'would 
suggest  to  this  distinguished  commentator  that  Ik*  turn  to  his 
Bible  | Matthew  xiv:  1-1  J,  ami  Mark  vi:  17-281.  and  learn,  I hope 
to  his  deep  regret,  in  what  degree  he  has  been  imputing  the  in- 
genuity of  the  late  Oscar  Wilde  to  the  authors  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Of  course,  as  everybody  except  this  distinguished  gentle- 
man is  aware,  those  features  of  “Salome”  to  which  objection  is 
mad**— the  adoration  and  canswing  of  the  severed  la-ad  of  the 
Baptist  by  tin*  daughter  of  llerodias — an?  altogether  a modern 
invention,  and  have  no  prototype  whtimevtr  either  in  the  Bible 
or  in  profane  history. 

I am,  sir, 

* Robert  Andemmuh  Motley. 

[Our  correspondent  will  find  upon  page  20(1  of  this  issue  of  the 
Weekly  some  discussion  of  the  ethics  of  *•  Salome. ” — -Editor.  | 
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A METROPOLIS  IN  MINIATURE 

By  WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSTON 

DRAWINGS  BY  E.  V.  NADHERNY 


STRANGER.  would  you.  at  a single  glance.  w something  of 
a great  city’s  life* ^ Would  you.  within  one  hour,  learn 
aomethlng  of  it**  joys,  it*  sorrow*.  its  work,  it-  play.  Its 
worship,  its  revelry?  Come  away  from  I hr  Inlay  district  of 
sky-scraper*;  come  away  from  the  light*  and  allurements 
of  H roadway.  The  metropolis  i*  ever  on  «lre**  parade  there.  The 
perspective  is  distorted.  You  look  upon  tin*  metropoliU-H  a*  they 
would  wish  to  lie  looked  upon.  You  have  but  entered  the  drawing- 
room  and  guest-chamber.  Of  the  whole  house,  from  within  and 
without,  you  have  had  at  the  best  a grossly  untruthful  view. 

Would  you  tear  away  the  mask  and  lie  hold  the  real?  Come, 
let  me  lead  you  to  a single  street,  hardly  more  than  two  mile*  in 
length,  which  in  itself  in  a metropolis  in  miniature,  which  in  it* 
two  mile*  vividly  portrays  all  phase*  of  a great  city'*  life.  Here 
you  will  find  the  fretting  slave*  of  poverty,  tlie  fretful  slave*  of 
wealth.  Here  you  may  look  upon  the  squalor  of  the  tenement*  and 
the  magnificence  of  palace*.  Here  you  may  *ee  joy  in  tatters  and 
pleasure  in  fine  attire.  In  this  one  street,  within  one  hour — Behold 
the  Metropolis! 

This  street — Fifty-eighth,  if  you  will  have  it*  name  -running 
from  river  to  river  through  Manhattan  Island,  divide*  it  roughly 
into  the  district  of  hu*inc*s  and  the  district  of  home*.  Half  the 
resident*  of  old  New  York  cross  this  street  twiee  a day  on  one  of 
the  great  railways  that  transect  it.  Not  one  in  ten  thousand  of 
them  has  ever  traversed  it  from  end  to  end.  The  p-ason  for  this 
is  the  reason  for  many  things  in  metropolitan  life  and  logic — there 
Is  money  to  he  gained  by  crn«*ing  this  street ; by  walking  in  it, 
only  knowledge. 

The  afreet  begin*  with  a dock  and  pier  which  run  well  out  into 
the  broad  Hudson.  Near  by  is  the  huge  railway  power-house,  and 
almoat  shoulder  to  nlioiihh-r  to  this  is  a line  of  unhappy  tenement*. 

A group  of  huge,  hideous  tank*  rise*  high  in  air.  a part  of  that 
great  system  of  lighting,  the  monthly  Itilln  for  which  keep  hall* 
unlit  and  householder*  fn*n  sleeping.  It  in  one  of  the  city's  "gas- 
house  district*.”  which  periodically  rise  to  prominrnce,  and.  if  tin* 
truth  wen*  always  told  in  certificate*  of  candidates'  election  ex- 
pense*. almost  to  affluence  during  heated  political  campaign*. 
Numerous  group*  of  ehildrrn  playing  in  the  street  tell  all  too 

Clainly  the  poverty  of  the  ncighlwrliood.  The  smaller  the  flat*,  tie* 
irger  the  families,  is  a well -recognised  rule  in  the  process  hv 
which  nearly  two  million  human  lwing*  have  l«een  parked  into  the 
twrnty  square  mile*  of  Manhattan  Island.  Hut  think  not  that 
because  this  neighborhood  is  poor  it  ha*  not  it*  pleasure*. 
You  |mln*  a group  of  young  men  and  boy*.  You  hear  the  clink  of 
coin  upon  the  (uivement.  It  is  the  fascinating  game  of  crap — to 
the  tenement*  what  poker  and  bridge  are  to  the  club  and  the 
mansion.  The  blue  coat  of  a policeman  appear*  around  the  comer. 


The  player*  scatter.  The  crowd  scurries  up  a convenient  alley- 
way. A good -na tilled  young  Irishman,  who,  were  it  not  for 
hi*  bras*  button*.  **  likely  a*  not  would  have  been  in  the  game 
himself,  come*  striding  along  with  the  connciou*  smile  that,  conic* 
from  the  knowledge  of  duty  well  performed. 

If  it  W a pleasant  afternoon,  from  every  window  of  the  tene- 
ment* will  W »een  leaning  the  matron*  of  the  fnmilie*.  You 
country-bred  person  who  Wwail  the  lurk  of  sociability  in  cities, 
you  have  not  looked  in  the  right  place.  You  will  find  it  there. 
Where  there  are  children,  or  where  there  i*  poverty,  acuuaint 
•nee*  form  quickly.  In  the  more  luxurious  apartment-houses 
you  might  live  a year  and  not  know  the  name  of  the  family  in 
the  next  apartment.  In  a tenement  *tieli  exclusiveness  i*  not 
possible.  The  tenement  habit  of  window-watching  i*  conducive 
to  sociability.  It  is  rarely  a week  will  pa**  before  the  new  head 
in  the  window  is  bidden  by  the  heads  on  either  side  to  eonir  in 
to  share  “the  pint  of  beer  of  a pay-night”  that  constitute*  the 
recognized  social  function  of  the  tenement*.  Sometime*  tlii*  pint 
of  licer.  too  often  repeated,  develops  - the  mixed-ale  row."  Mr*. 
McCarthy  goes  to  the  hospital.  Mr*.  O’Flalicrtv  to  "the  Island." 
When  l*»lh  return  to  their  domicile*  there  is  begun  one  of  those 
feud*  that  furnish  never-ending  amusement  to  such  iicighlmr*  a* 
du  not  become  involved  in  them. 

In  the  midst  of  this  benighted  region  n public  school  loom*  up. 
It  Is,  of  course,  in  the  middle  of  the  block.  That  is  the  way  the 
metrn|Mdis  educate*  her  children — u »c1m*)I  in  the  middle  of  the 
block  and  a saloon  at  each  corner.  There  an*  wane  block*  where 
the  school*  are  omitted. 

.Inst  beyond  the  school  the  scene  cluingca.  On  one  side  of  the 
street  tin-  tenement*  give  way  to  more  pretentious  Mats.  On  the 
other  side  the  whole  block  i*  taken  up  by  a hospital.  Outside  it 
look*  gloomy  enough — lofty  unadorned  brick  walls,  with  their 
row*  and  row*  of  window*:  hut  if  you  jieep  within  you  will  find 
in  the  fresh  wholesome  air  inviting  down*  of  snowy  beds,  white- 
capped,  gentle- voiced  nurse*,  hustling  skilful  siirgooii-i.  Here  is 
every  appliance  that  modern  science  luis  invented  for  saving  life, 
for  setting  hones,  for  carving  brains,  for  making  life  less  painful 
and  death  h-s*  dreadful. 

An  arched  gateway  o|*-n*  into  the  street.  It  is  the  ambulance 
gate.  Fifty  time*  a day  a swift,  rubher-tirrd  vehicle  dashes  forth 
on  wane  errand  of  merry.  A young  doctor,  learning  more  of  hi*  art 
here  in  one  year  than  he  will  ever  learn  in  any  ten  afterward, 
h«»  tumbled  in  on  the  war  out  just  a*  it  started.  Never  fear 
but  that  he  will  make  a careful,  even  if  hasty,  diagnosis  of  tlie 
case.  Never  fear  hut  that  In-  will  use  every  effort  to  prevent  his 
patient  dying  on  his  hand*.  If  tlie  uuihuiam-v  conic*  in  with  a 
corpse  it  mean*  that  the  doctor  will  have  to  stand  a supper  for 
his  mate*.  Kvctl  death  becomes 
a jr*t  where  there  are  death* 
each  day. 

Tlie  rumbling  of  a train  over- 
head, a confusion  of  gong* 
break  in  on  the  grim  silence 
of  the  hospital  block.  It  is  one 
of  the  shutc*  by  which  nietrop- 
olitc*  an*  each  morning 
shunted  down  In  work,  to  he 
shunted  hack  hv  the  same  meth- 
od in  the  evening.  Overhead  a 
train  pa«*e*  each  minute,  or 
oftencr.  Surface  car*  go  flying 
along  a fewr  seconds  apart.  In 
the  rush  hour*  of  morning  and 
evening  tlu-rr  is  apparently  not 
an  inch  of  available  span-  left 
on  any  of  them. 

A*  you  cross  tfio  street,  dodg- 
ing past  these  flying  cars,  look 
for  a second  at  the  man  on  the 
front  car  plat  form.  It  I*  a 
strenuous  life  he  leads  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  hour*  each 
day.  You,  safe  inside  the  car, 
la-wail  "the  storm  he  face*  for 
many  chilling  hours.  You, 
when  the  ear*  are  blocked,  fret 
at  the  inconvenience,  while  lie, 
calm  and  cool,  is  losing  part 
of  hi*  meagre  wage,  for  he  is 
paid  by  the  number  of  I rip*  he 
make*.  You.  dodging  post  hi* 
car.  cur*c  him  for  hi*  careless- 
nr«*.  though  to  him  you  arc 
(•lit  one  of  thr  thousand  fooi* 
he  lias  pa»*ed  on  hi*  wav  down 
town  who  will  persist  _ in 
rushing  aero**  hi*  path.  You, 
waiting  for  a ear.  revile  him 
when  In-  dor*  not  stop,  but  all 
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ho  known  is  (hot  ho  hits  been  ilplayrd  (wo  inintill's  by  ■ fut  wontnn 
getting  off.  (wo  inimiti-s  more  liy  n sltihlKirn  driver  on  (he  truck, 
mnl  liuit  if  he  iIim'S  not  make  up  the  lime  lie  will  retard  the  rail 
ladiind  him.  to  n«v  nothing  of  being  “ docked  " himself. 

Perhaps  in  his  haste  lie  nmv  run  down  some  merry  child  ut  pluy. 
lin'd lc**  of  the  upproui'liing  hunger.  (Jud  knows  In*  did  not  mmn 
to.  lie  bus  a little  one  himself,  lie  jams  the  brake.  He  strains 
every  muscle.  The  ear  stops  with  s jolt  that  piles  (lie  passenger* 
on  the  tlisir.  Sometimes  it.  is  too  late.  Then  (lie  ambulance  come* 
clanging  down  the  street.  An  angry  crowd  surrounds  this  hard- 
working servant  of  the  public.  A policeman  leads  him  away  to  a 
cell.  Hut  worst  of  all  is  the  thought  that  burns  witliin  him  that 
lie.  a father,  has  killed  a helpless  child. 

The  street  once  crossed,  a row  of  hoarding-houses  makes  its 
ap|icuraui-e.  In  whatever  part  of  the  metropolis  you  may  find  them, 
I m inrding- In  hi  scs  are  always  the  same,  whether  a smart  boy  in  but 
tuns  nr  a frowzy  maid  with  ilwrn  rolled  up  answers  the  door. 
Every  boarding-house  has  its  pant  and  its  present,  hut  there  is 
seldom  any  future,  unless  it  lie  the  " corned  Iss'f  ” you  look  forward 
to  with  dread  as  each  Saturday  night  approaches. 

It  is  generally  the  landlady  who  lias  the  |w«t.  If  it  lias  lwcn 
glorious,  if  her  father  was  wealthy  and  died  poor,  if  her  hualuml 
lost  his  money  a peculating,  if  her  voice  failed  her  and  she  had  to 
give  up  a promising  stage  career,  she  tells  it  to  you  herself  the 
day  you  engage  your  room*.  If  her  past  lie  of  a blacker  typo,  the 
divorce  court,  perhaps,  the  old  maid  hoarder  in  whom  she  once 
confided  will  whis|«cr  it  to  you  in  (ho  parlor  after  dinner,  the  first 
week  of  vour  sojourn  there. 

The  present  is  generally  the  star  boarder.  Every  first  class 
lmarding  hoiiss'  lias  one.  K<a«*li  day  he  or  she  take*  the  centre  of 
the  stagi*  when  present,  and  when  uliaeut  furnishes  the  eliief  topic 
of  conversation.  Then  there  art!  the  others, — tin*  spoony  young 
nmniiil  couple,  the  girl  artist  who  occupies  tin*  front  hall-mom. 
the  husband  who  occasionally  takes  a drop  too  mueh — was  ever  a 
boarding-house  without  them?  See  them  lor  yourself  nil  gathered 
on  a stoop  mi  a summer  evening  after  dinner. 

Adjoining  the  hoarding-houses  are  a few  of  the  better-class  flats. 
This  system  of  storing  many  families  in  shelves  has  aided  greatly 
in  lb*  development  of  the  metropolis:  but,  unfortunately,  fumilics. 
likr  most  other  things  thus  parked  awav.  Imamu*  shelf-worn.  Most 
of  these  families,  it  is  true,  are  taken  down  from  their  alielves  and 
dusted  during  the  summer-time,  when  they  journey  to  a Sullivan 
County  farm  or  some  Connecticut  village,  hut  when  they  return 
in  the  fall  you  can  still  recognize  them  as  shelf-worn  goods.  The 
flat  dweller  knows  this.  He  tries  to  hide  it.  He  moves  frequently. 
At  least  once  a year  he  installs  his  I .a  res  in  aoine  new  shrine. 
There  never  was  an  old  flat  hut  had  it*  faults,  nor  a new  one  but 
bad  its  advantages. 

Another  *tn*et  crossing  with  Its  flying  electric  cars.  Here  there 
is  double  danger  to  pedestrians.  Fur  ten  level  miles  this  broad 
avenue  is  paved  with  asphalt,  making  it  tlu*  rendezvous  for  all 
manner  of  vehicles — automobiles,  bicycles,  road-wagons,  and  what 
not. 

.Stop  at  the  corner  aud  look  arouud  you.  Rising  up  from  an  ex- 


pansive plaza  in  a maze  of  trolley  trucks  is  the  tall  shaft  of  the 
t'olumhus  Monument — a mute  witness  that  many  thousands  of 
the  Discoverer's  countrymen  have  become  met mjsilites.  .lust  be- 
yond Is  the  Merchant's  Cate  to  Central  Park.  when*,  bad  you  the 
time  to  wander  through  its  thirty  mill's  of  walks,  you  would  And 
two  great  museums,  a variety  of  statues,  the  “an,"  shade-sur- 
rounded lakes,  magnificent  llowrr  gardens  and  foliage,  tennis-courts, 
a f<sit tall-green,  a music  stand,  a hundred  ways  of  |umning  many 
pleasant  hour*  in  recreation. 

ltnt  Fifty-eighth  Street  itself  has  now  In-come  a region  of  stables. 
Few  n>etru|Mdites  can  alTord  to  luive  their  stables  near  their  homes. 
When  bind  bectane*  ao  costly  that  it  is  doled  out  by  the  inch,  horse* 
an*  relegated  to  the  aide  streets.  Like  their  masters,  they  get  into 
the  Usirdiiig  habit.  Tlie  lawyer  in  ills  office  by  day,  his  club  by 
night,  stable*  hi*  horse  hen*,  close  to  the  Park  entrance.  Perha|«* 
he  came  up  here  for  a morning  hour  in  the  Park  to  give  him 
strength  for  his  day**  work.  Perhaps  he  come*  with  the  Netting 
sun  for  a gallop  along  the  shaded  bridle-path*  to  soothe  hi*  weary 
brain. 

Here,  too.  are  private  stables,  magnificent  structure*  of  glisten- 
ing white  stone,  whrn*  $10,000  equine  treasures  are  watched  and 
tended  with  far  greater  rare  than  half  the  eliildn'n  of  the 
metmpoli*  receive,  Why  not?  You  can  buy  all  the  babie*  you 
want  for  five  or  ten  dollar*  apiece.  The  foundling  asylum*  will 
give  you  one  for  nothing-  lint  it  take*  a hundred  or  two  to  buy 
any  kind  of  a horse,  and  it  is  the  cost  that  counts  with  mctropolitr*. 
Even  the  trainer*  hero  in  these  stables  get  more  tluin  tin*  average 
]>ar*on**  salary. 

A short  stnncVthrow  away  the  asiiect  of  the  street  once  more 
ehanovs.  The  very  atmosphere  i*  different.  To  tlm  south  rises 
the  huh  of  a circle  of  culture  and  art.  Carnegie  llall  with  it* 
studios,  it*  meeting-rooms  and  its  great  auditorium, 

Here  is  to  1*'  had  a glimpse  of  the  metropolis  a*  a cent re  of 
culture,  of  study,  of  thought,  Here  the  harmonies  of  the  great 
masters  an*  rendered,  now  by  some  world  famous  pianist,  now  by 
a mighty  eliorus  of  a thousand  void's.  Here  the  amateur  timidly 
seeking  her  way  to  the  heart  of  the  public  weeps  tears  of  joy  or 
sorrow  as  she  succeeds  or  fails,  lien*  the  great  prima  donna  sings, 
and  the  hundred  carriages  lined  up  against  the  curb  tell  the 
character  of  her  auditors.  Hen-  women's  club*  assemble,  here 
lecturers  hold  forth.  Even  on  a Sunday  there  i*  much  to  lie 
beard  here.  Is  the  metropolis  stirred  to  n religious  ecstasy?  It 
mines  here  to  Im  thrilled  by  tin-  words  of  some  soul-stirring 
evangelist.  Is  the  metropolis  a roust'd  to  shame  by  the  o|s*iincH* 
with  wliirh  sin  stalks  its  streets?  It  gathers  here  in  mass-meeting 
to  protest.  Would  you  hear  the  gos|M-l  preached?  Tlu-re  are 
smaller  chandler*  when*  at  different  hours  you  may  make  your 
choice.  Would  you  cull  vour  loved  ones  froni  the  land  of  ghosts? 
At  times  you  may  find  here  mediums  ready  to  translate  their 
messages. 

Hut  all  these  are  but  the  transient  tenants  of  tlii*  great 
structure.  Then*  arc  other*,  who  week  in  and  week  "lit  make  this 
monument  of  an  Iron -muster's  niunitlrvncc  their  Inane — embryo 
opera-singers,  struggling  to  live  bv  teiu-biug  their  art  until  such 
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a time  a*  the  fame  their  talent*  tlnrn'c  bring*  it-i  own  reward. 
It  i»  an  art  neighborhood,  and  tin- re  are  irtinU  by  tin-  "cure, 
located  convenient  ly  near  to  wmc  of  the  moat  famous  studio*  and 
schools  tin-  country  Isiasts  of.  Like  all  artists,  them*  folk  are 
merry,  optimistic,  improvident.  cxtrnvupant,  but  it  is  a jolly 
life  they  lead,  even  though  that  sketching  Iwg  you  noticed  may 
hide  plela-iau  frankfurters  Hnrreptitiously  doing  duly  in  place 
of  u more  suhetanliul  meal,  wliere  good  service  and  fine  linen  must 
needs  la*  paid  for. 

Along  (lie  street  the  faniilv-flhtdving  process  still  continues,  hut 
there  are  no  longer  any  Hats.  Them*  are  high-ola**  apartincui- 
houia*s.  with  aristocratic  names  for  the  tenants  to  have  engraved 
upon  their  visiting-cards,  They  are  furnished  luxuriously.  For 
all  the  want*  of  metropolitea  ample  provision  is  made.  There  are 
hall-laiys  in  livery,  telephones  on  every  floor.  elevators  for  yiai 
and  your  aervanta,  automobile-rooms,  electric  light*,  electric  India 
for  everything — but  you  must  pay  for  it  all.  With  his  whole  year's 
salary  the  judge  in  a eounty**-at  might  possibly  pay  three  months' 
rent  here.  There  are  hutlers  here  who  get  more  than  the  village 
schoolmaster. 

This  is  the  |NtrudiM<  of  llat-lifc — the  one  paradise  to  which  the 
doctrine  of  infant  damnation  still  rigidly  applies.  Poor  babies— 
in  the  tenements  nolsaly  wants  them:  the  food  is  scant  enough 
now.  In  the  mansions,  there  is  uo  room  for  them:  society'*  de 
manda  come  first.  In  apartments.  the  janitors  do  not  allow  them. 
Well  might  the  stork  leave  the  metropolis  off  its  visiting-list. 

Fifth  Avenue  is  not  far  away.  The  apartment-houses  are  sue 
cecded  by  private  houses..  It  is  the  region  of  society — the  section 
where  a’  couple  of  piece*  of  pasteboard  constitute  a social  rail, 
where  a reception  takes  place  in  one  house  while  a funeral  is 
going  on  next  door,  wliere  young  women  whose  homes  adjoin  meet 
year  after  year  in  the  street,  in  the  shop*,  in  the  church,  without 
s|x>nking  to  each  other,  because  they  do  not  belong  to  the  same 
social  set. 

In  this  bhs*k  a visitor  to  the  city  once  sought  the  house  of  a 
friend.  At  the  number  where  lie  siippoaed  hi*  friend  resided  lie 
found  the  house  boarded  up.  Thinking  tv  impure  next  door,  lie 
mounted  the  stoop  just  as  the  mistress  of  the  house  emerged 
on  a shopping  expedition. 

"I  I teg  purdon."  he  said,  “but  can  you  tell  me  if  Mr.  Kiddle 
lives  next  door  I" 

“ | really  could  not  say."  she  responded,  in  some  surprise. 

” A h,  presumably 
you  are  a new-comer 
in  the  neighborhood?” 

**  Not  at  all.”  re 
plied  this  Christian 
matron  without  a 
blush ; “ we  have 

lived  here  fourteen 
years,  and  the  family 
next  door  has  been 
there  nlaiut  eight 
years,  hut  I do  not 
recall  that  ! ever 
heard  the  name." 

Smart  equipage* 
with  liveried  coach 
men  and  groom*  fill 
the  street.  If  it  Is* 
four  o'clock,  the  fash 
ionable  hour  in  tin* 

Park,  they  turn  at  the 
corner  and  go  whirl 
ing  |m*t  the  glowing 
statin*  to  General 
Sherman  and  up  the 
broad  entrance  to  the 
Fast  Drive,  through 
the  Scholar's  (Sate,  to 
laconic  part  of  that 
continuous  spectacle 
that  every  plea-nut 
afternoon  draws 
thousands  to  the  Park. 

Fifth  Avenue,  that 
uiutascopic  view  of 
the  Society  life  in  the 
m e t r o p o I i *.  now 
Ktretehi-s  north  and 
south.  It  is  society's 
residence,  fashion's  pa- 
rade-ground. wealth’s 
social  battle-ground. 

At  this  one  comer 
are  massed  some  bill- 
ions of  the  world's 
wealth.  That  man- 
sion on  the  corner, 

•hut  in  by  n prison 
fence  of  iron,  i*  one 
of  the  mugnifus-nl 
home*  of  the  family 
of  a dead  railway 
king.  Yonder  hotel 
across  the  w ft  y 
shelters  a wore  of 
millionaire*.  In  that 
seventeen  • story  hos- 
telry. a block  alone. 


none  but  tin*  rich  ran  afford  to  live,  dust  Is-yond  there  is  a club 
where  no  many  financial  giants  have  Iss-n  wont  to  congregate  that 
it  lias  become  best  known  a*  the  “ Millionaires*’  Club."  In  that 
great  mansion  across  the  avenue  is  the  home  a money  prince  of 
the  Pacific  built,  but  never  cared  to  occupy. 

Were  it  earlier  in  the  day.  you  might  see  the  little  folk  of  fash- 
ion, the  babies  with  their  nurse*,  the  older  ones  with  their  gov- 
ernesses, perhaps  driving  past  in  their  pony-cart,  perhaps  strolling 
sedately  along  tin-  avenue  or  in  the  Park.  Poor  infants,  the 
Ismdage  of  wealth  is  already  upon  them.  Dancing-school  and 
French  classes  claim  them  at  the  age  when  the  happy  country 
urchin  is  U-ginning  to  steal  cherries  and  climb  tall  trees  for  bird- 
ncsts.  What  though  they  have  tlie  costliest  toys  and  the  finest 
clothes  that  money  can  procure?  The  happiness ‘of  freedom  seem* 
never  theirs.  What  do  they  know  of  the  joy  of  being  clad  in  blue 
jean*?  How  can  they  realize  the  pleasure  of  making  mud  plea? 

Happim-ss  is  not  a metropolitan  attribute  at  any  rate,  and  least 
of  all  do  you  find  it  here.  Issik  at  tin*  face*  of  the  people  |iassing 
in  their  carriages.  Is  there*  a happy  one  among  them?  Proud, 
ambitious,  gay,  self-satisfied,  careworn,  worry-marked,  you  may 
find  them,  but  nowhere  do  you  see  a face  at"  peace  with  all  tin- 
world.  The  metropolitan  struggle  for  supremacy  is  ever  too  hard 
to  make  life  happy. 

On  the  borders  of  this  land  of  wealth  is  a ghetto  of  tin*  well-to-do, 
an  almost  wealthy  Hebrew  neighborhood.  Fortunes  made  in  llaxtrr 
Street  have  here  taken  up  their  habitation.  Here  in  splendor,  tin* 
envied  and  the  emulate*!  of  their  poorer  cousins,  dwells  a com- 
niunity  not  of  society,  but  a society  of  itself.  Though  wealth  and 
culture  have  gradually  worn  away  many  of  the  habits  to  which 
the  Hebrew  clung  no  steadfastly  through  all  his  world  wide  wan- 
dering*. though  the  young  folk  may  go  on  Sunday*  to  some  grand 
temple  in  tin*  avenue,  you  still  may  see  on  a Saturday  morning 
the  gray-heardcd  father  of  the  family  stealing  off  to  some  more 
humble  synagogue,  wliere.  with  head  devoutly  covered  and  with 
praying-shawl  about  Ills  shoulders,  he  will  «*on*rii*ntiouslv  perforin 
the  rite  of  his  religion  us  it  was  taught  to  him  in  some  far -distant 
land  in  boyhood. 

Are  yon  weary  with  l«s>king  at  people?  Look  to  tin*  south. 
Standing  directly  over  a dona  busy  tracks  of  a railway  line,  you 
cun  sec  the  great  hulk  of  the  railway  station  in  the  heart  of  the 
metropolis.  If  von  tire*  here  at  tin*  right  moment  you  may  see  that 
wonderful  “never  late”  train,  tin*  Km  pi  re*  State  Kxprvss,  the 

fastest  in  the  coun- 
try. tie*  second  fastest 
in  tin*  world,  start  on 
its  daily  dash  up 
through  tli**  State. 

A step  further  on 
and,  were  it  not  for 
t li  e unmistakably 
American  architec- 
ture, you  might  im- 
agine yourself  trans- 
ported into  some  city 
of  tin*  German  Um- 
pire. You  are*  in  the 
midst  of  a German 
colony.  On  either 
hand  are  the  palatial 
homes  of  two  great 
singing  societies. 
Here  and  there  is  a 
Is-er-liall  where  cool- 
ing brews  and  appe- 
tizing delicacies  of  the 
fatherland  are  to  he 
hud  ut  tin*  hands  of 
’*  kcllncr*  ” as  Ger- 
man its  you  would 
wish  to  find.  Xtre*et 
signs  point  out  the 
m<s*t  ing  - place  of  a 
housewives'  society, 
where  thriftv  matrons 
meet  to  talk  alsnit 
their  servants'  short- 
comings, and  subjects 
of  that  ilk.  Clair- 
voyants and  astrolo- 
ger*. too.  proclaim 
their  calling:  for  was 
ever  a Hauamultrr 
who  did  not  ladieve 
that  the  star*  could 
prophesy  and  the 
cards  foretell  events 
to  comet 

Turn  to  the  right— 
you  find  yourself  in- 
side a spacious 
theatre*.  Turn  to  the 
left,  and  you  are*  in 
one  of  those  great  de- 
|«artmcnt  stores  where 
metropolitea  have 
learned  to  buy  their 
muslins  and  their  pet 
dogs,  to  rent  pianos 
and  get  fresh  fish,  to 
purchase  diamonds 


To  tlie  south  rises  the  hub  oi  a circle  of  culture  and  art.  Carnegie  Hall,  with  its 
. studios,  its  meeting-rooms,  and  its  great  auditorium 
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ami  procure  clothes- 
pin*, anil  to  have 
their  teeth  pulled,  to 
lank  their  money,  and 
to  net  their  pictures 
taken. 

A#  Fifth  Avenue 
marks  the  city's 
centre  genera  phi  rally. 
ho  ton  is  Third  Avenue 
a great  boundary-line 
upon  Dip  map  of  tlie 
metropolis.  A con- 
tinuation of  the  no- 
torious Bowery,  it 
cuts  off  into  a section 
by  itself  the  great 
picturesque  East  Side, 
into  which,  between 
Harlem  River  and  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  are 
wedged  a score  or 
more  of  foreign 
colonies,  each  almost 
a city  in  itself. 

For  n block  or  two 
just  beyond  this  boun- 
dary-line each  dingy 
Itotiae  hears  upon  its 
portal*  a white,  or 
once  white,  slip  of 
paper.  You  who  have 
over  looked  a liou t for 
“ furnished  room*” 
know  but  too  well  the 
meaning  of  these 
signs.  What  lies  they 
tell!  ” I jirgi-  light 
room.”  “comfortable 
hall  - room,"  “coxy 
front  parlor  ” — you 
have  seen  them  all. 
You  have  tried  them 
all.  Was  ever  a hall 
room  “comfortable” 
or  a front  ]iarlor 
“ cozy  ”T 

Hardly  one  of  these 
white-tokened  house* 
but  lias  its  living 
t ragedy.  Here  dwells 
the  younger  son  of  a 
titled  Herman  family, 
sent  with  his  five 
thousand  marks  to  the 
great  I'nitr-d  States  to 


Drawn  by  b.  V.  Nwdbcmy 

The  scene  is  almost  that  of  a foreign  land.  The  men  you  meet  arc  swarthy,  black- 
hair ed  creatures,  the  dark-syed  women  waistlesa 

i a livelihood,  and  pcrlut|i*  build  up  i 


fortune.  His  money  quickly  gone,  it  is  n precarious  existence  he 
now  lends,  starving  hiniM-lf  f..r  weeks  while  he  awaits  tin-  cnming 
of  that  small  quarterly  remittance  that  is  all  he  ran  dejiend  upon. 
Hen-,  too,  so  wan  and  sickly  llmt  you  would  hardly  recognize  him. 
is  the  village  youth  who  only  a year  nr  two  ago  came  so  enthusias- 
tically tn  the  metropolis  to  realize  his  dreams  off  wealth  ami  fame 
Those  dreams  have  vanished  now.  All  ton  bitterly  he  feels  that  he. 
with  his  life  but  begun,  lias  made  his  life  a failure  But  stubborn 
pride  will  not-  permit  him  to  return  fnan  whence  lie  came. 
Stilling  the  gnawing  jwngs  of  hunger,  he  write#  a cheerful  let- 


ter Inane,  nml  goes 
once  more  u|sm  his 
weary  search  for  work. 

Here,  too,  you  linil 
tin-  man  of  modest, 
talent,  grown  old  in 
his  employer's  service. 
He  knew  tin-  drill  he 
served  mi  faithfully 
and  long  would  never 
turn  him  away  to 
starve  when  lie  grew 
gTay  and  old.  Alas! 
Who  could  have  fore- 
told that  the  onward 
stride  of  (sinsolidat ioir 
would  make  his  linn 
a single  unit  in  some 
great  couibinat ion ; 
that  a new  manager 
would  be  installed, 
who  knew  but  little 
and  cared  still  lesa 
what  the  old  clerk's 
hope  had  bocnT 
Driven  from  h l a 
desk  by  the  relentless 
force  of  progress,  he 
goes  forth,  Mt tinned,  to 
seek  some  place  to 
earn  a meagre  wage. 
Truth  is  sugared  in 
the  business  world. 
Time  and  again  lie  is 
bluntly  told  he  is 
“ too  old,”  until 
finally  he  is  himself 
convinced.  After 
M<me  heart  - breaking 
day  he  drags  himself 
to  his  dreary  fur- 
nished room,  stuffs 
paper  in  the  key- bole, 
turns  on  the  g»s — 
next  day  the  landlady 
has  another  naan  to 
let.  Now  csune  Mine- 
cozy  homes,  dunked 
at  every  street 
that  eroiiti  by 
tall  tenements,  with 
their  littered  flre- 
c*cu  | s'-R  and  their 
hordes  of  ragged  chil- 
dren playing  in  the 
street.  Again  the  scene  is  almost  that  of  a foreign  land.  The  men 
you  meet  are  swarthy.  Idack-haired  creatures,  the  buxom,  dark- 
eyed  women  waistless;  the  children  playing  upon  the  pavement  call 
out  to  each  other  “ Olga,”  and  a dozen  other  nanii^s  our  l’ilgrini 
fatlw-rs  knew  not. 

Suddenly  the  street  comes  tn  an  end.  Before  you  lies  the  East 
River,  and  to  your  left  the  slowly  progressing  span  of  the  great 
bridge,  one  of  whose  feet  rests  upon  Blackwell*  Island.  Before  you, 
arrnss  the  swirling  current*  of  the  i-ver-troubled  river  is  the  island 
itself,  that  dismal  place  of  punishment  where  thousand*  suffer  for 
a city's  sins. 


EBB-TIDE 

By  NATHAN  HASKELL  DOLE 


HAVE  you  ever  gone  it  sailing  all  a livelong  Summer's  day. 

While  the  gulls  are  circling  round  you— white  and  brown 
and  huff  and  gray. 

And  the  cniirtfous-lNiwing  porpniae.  off  a gun-shot,  plough*  hi*  way. 
And  the  coy  and  modest  Zephyr  in  the  rigging  sing*  her  lay, 

And  you  watch  the  clouds  like  lambkin*  in  their  azure  pasture 
play* 

How  delightful,  how  inspiring,  how  exhilarating — guy 
When  your  keel  slip*  thro  I he  hi  I lows  and  the  bright  yaeht#  dot  the 
Bay ! 

But  returning  hungry,  sunburnt,  weary,  eager  for  the  distant  dock. 
Suddenly  you  feel  the  sailboat  |iause  with  short  subversive  shock 
And  in  agitating  crankiness  liegin  to  roll  and  rock 
And  ut  all  your  anxious  efforts  like  u bronco  seem  to  mock. 
While  the  wocy  squawking  srwfowl  toward  their  island  night-rooet 
flock, 

frying: — ■**  Hiawatha!  Iziwrr  wather.  it  is  after  si-ven  o’elockl” 
And  you  lin«l  to  your  vexation,  u*  you  pry  and  push  and  shout. 
That  your  keel  is  on  the  Udtom  and  the  tide  is  going  out! 


So  it  is  with  Life,  good  Ctanrude* : — If  your  sailboat  or  your  slop 
I Courtship  or  it*  consort  Marriage  i you  with  ample  means  equip 
And  you  give  it  course  untrammelled,  you  will  have  a merry  trip! 
Overhead  the  clouds  will  gambol,  round  you  graceful  gull*  will  dip 
And  your  keels  thro'  sunny  waters  unconcernedly  will  slip; 
fir — to  speak  without  a figure — let  me  give  it  n*  a tip — 

If  your  salary  or  income  is  enough  to  pav  your  bills 

You  will  spend  your  lives  in  comfort  undisturbed  by  petty  ills. 

But  if  every  week  your  outgo  more  than  swallow*  what  you  earn. 
If  you  cannot  seize  the  bargains  meeting  you  at  every  turn — 

All  the  wondrous  cuts  in  price*  which  mi  make  the  housewife 
burn — 

Cannot  pay  tin-  cook  or  laundress  or  the  grocer  hard  and  stern. 
Cannot  clothe  your  wife  and  children  in  the  garb  for  which  they 
yearn. 

Then  you’re  like  to  come  to  shipwreck,  n*  from  all  the  books  we 
learns— 

For  the  shrewdest  lock  Life's  ocean  offer*  is  lieyoiid  u doubt 
When  our  keel  is  on  the  bottom  and  the  tide  i*  running  out! 
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MARK  TWAIN  AND  THE  CAT 

By  HERMAN  SPENCER 


KIPLING  ha*  a a lory  of  a *t  range  revenge  that  wan  wrought 
ii  [hid  an  Indian  household  by  one  Dana  I hi,  a Hindoo  of 
supernatural  powers.  II in  vengrancc  found  cxprrMion  in 
• a visitation  of  rat*.  Like  the  rat*  and  mice  in  the  Iqgrnd 
of  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamlin,  cats  were  everywhere.  They 
were  young  eat*.  unpleasantly  young.  but  otherwise  nut  especially 
objectionable  save  for  the  fact  that  they  were  there-  -unex- 
pectedly and  unaccountably  there.  There  were  cats  in  the  bath- 
room, cate  on  the  library  mantel,  cats  in  the  dining  naan,  eats 
on  the  hed,  eat*  under  ibe  chair  cushion*,  eats  in  the  victim's 
hoot*,  cals  in  his  ulster  pocket*,  cats  iu  his  noddlo-roll,  cats 
sitting  on  hi*  chest  when  lie  awoke  in  the  morning, -everywhere, 
eats.  It  luiit  a fiendish  look.  Tliey  were  too  young  to  have  gotten 
t lie  re  of  themselves,  and  much  too  numerous  to  have  gotten  there 
by  ordinary  generation.  There  was  no  rational  accounting  for 
them : tliey’ wen*  a “sending" — the  Sending  of  Dona  Da, 

Mark  Twain  i*  the  Dana  Da  of  contemporary  literature.  He 
lia*  visited  us  with  cats.  There  are  cats  in  hi*  essays,  rats  in  his 
novels,  cat*  in  his  short  stories,  cats  in  his  book*  of  travel,  cats 
in  his  philological  studies,  rats  in  Ids  doctrinal  discourses,  cats  in 
hi*  Autobiography.  Cats,  cats,  rats,  rats,  cats,  cats,  rats.  It  is, 
therefore,  obviously  impracticable  to  present  here  a complete  rat- 
anthology  from  his  work*,  or  even  a cat-concordance  to  them,  but 
it  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  rat  appears  very  early  in  his 
writings,  and  despite  the  unusual  cruelty  of  his  treatment  of  it, 
lias  survived  until  the  present  day.  It  1ms  even  bred.  It  dis- 
appears constantly,  but  it  always  comes  lack,  frequently 
with  kittens.  It  of  treys  comes  back,  no  matter  what  he 
does  to  it.  He  killed  it  the  first  time  it  appeared,  ami  though  he 
has  often  killed  it  since  in  various  ingenious  ways,  there  was  a 
deliberate  cruelty  in  the  manner  in  which  he  did  this  one  to  death 
that  would  have  discouraged  and  estranged  any  oilier  animal.  It 
would  have  alienated  the  affection*  of  the  ordinary  home-hiring 
cat,  even,  but  this  rat,  Mark's  rat.  wem*  proof  against  all  manner 
of  deaths.  It  is  imperishable,  indestructible,  and  forever  undis- 
cou raged  and  undiscourageahle.  Though  he  brayed  it  in  a mortar, 
yet  would  it  return. 

Cat  Number  One  in  the  Mark  Twain  cattery,  or  better,  per  Imps. 
Ihc  Cat  in  its  first  avatar,  perished  in  this  wise.  Mr.  Clemen* 
was  involved,  some  decade*  ago,  in  a controversy  with  an  Kng- 
lishman  over  an  intermit  ional  copyright  law.  He  was  made  ill. 
be  said,  by  one  of  tin*  Knglishman'*  arguments,  but  this  did  not 
deter  him  from  reading  it  to  the  cat.  “ And  you  never  saw  a cat 
take  on  mi."  later,  be  referred  again  to  the  cat.  but  withdrew 
hi*  allusion  hastily:  “ The  cat — but  never  mind  the  cat.  The  cat 
is  dead."  So  ended  the  first  rat. 

But  not.  permanently.  Aa  ha*  already  been  said,  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  compile  a catalogue  of  its  literary  reappearance*,  and 
a few  taken  at  random  will  have  to  suffice,  (hie  was  in  Following 
the  Kiftialor,  when,  somewhere  in  the  Orient.  Mr.  Clemens  re- 
marked the  absence  of  the  eat  from  a fauna  otherwise  satisfactory, 
" and  yet."  he  meditatively  observed,  "a  cat  would  have  liked  that 
place."  Another  was  in  hi*  story  of  the  appetite-cure,  where  he 
described  hi*  room  at  the  infirmary  a*  ton  small  to  swing  a rat 
in,  “without  detriment  to  the  cat.”  Another  was  in  his  story  of 
one  of  hi*  earlier  experiences  with  M the  absent  treatment.*’  when, 
though  in  great  |iain.  for  lie  had  broken  all  the  bone*  he  could 
mncmlsT  the  names  of.  he  gratefully  noted  tl»c  presence  of  the 
rat  among  the  other  **  decorations  “ of  a German  dooryaril.  Then 
it  disappeared  again  for  a while,  and  fear  was  entertained  by  those 
who  had  become  interested  in  it.  and  had  learned  to  watch  for  its 
.return,  that  it*  nine,  or  ninety  ami  nine,  lives  bail  been  numlsred. 
Itut  that  fear  was  happily  proved  to  lie  unfounded. 

It-  lias  been  olwcrvcd  by  specialists  in  the  disease*  of  the 
nervous  system  Ihnt  there  are  people,  otherwise  normal,  whose 
sensory  perceptions  in  the.  matter  of  rats  are  abnormally  acute, 
so  that,  whetner  by  I he  sense  of  smell  or  some  ot  her  as  yet  tines 
plained  sense  the  doctors  amfrn*  tliey  cannot  say.  they'  can  dried 
tlie  presence  of  a rat  even  at  a distance  of  several  yards  and  with 
closed  doors  Is-fwi-en.  Some  such  occult  intimation  came  to  the 
writer  of  (Ids  article  when,  in  perusing  Mr.  Clemens’*  enthusiastic 
appreciation  of  4'hrlsf inn  Science.  Hi*  started  iu  on  that.  Ralieiai- 
*ian  list  of  thing*  which,  Mr.  Clemen*  says,  the  average  person, 
(hough  disqualified  by  ignorance  from  expressing  an  opinlou  on 
tlu-ological  Mihjrrtu,  may  yet  Is-  reasonably  ex|ieeted  In  know 
wauet liiiig  iiImiiiI.  And  tlie  instinct  proved  true.  The  ]ia*MAgc 
follows— part  of  it: 

“ In  every'  church  assembly  of  five  hundred  persons  there  will  be 
four  hundred  and  seventy- five  men  and  women  present  who  can 
draw  ii|sin  their  training  and  deliver  incontrovertible  judgments 
concerning  elieenc.  and  leather,  ami  rattle,  and  hardware,  and 
*oap.  and  tar.  ami  candle*,  und  patent  medicine*,  and  dream*,  and 
np|i«ritionH.  and  garden  truck,  and  rat*.  und  baby  food,  and  warts, 
and  livmn*.  ami  time-table*,  and  frcigl-t-rate*.  and  summer  resort*, 
and  whiskey,  ami  law.  ami  dentistry,  and  surgery,  and” — there 
are  nineteen  more  subject*  in  the  list — “ not  ten  among  the 
five  hundred  will  la-  competent  to  take  hold  of  a complex  abstrac- 
tion of  any'  kind  and  make  head  or  tail  of  it.*’  Mr.  Clemens,  it 


may  be  remarked  iu  |»a*»ing.  regards  Christian  Science  as  a com- 
plex abstraction. 

But  to  return  to  the  rat.  After  this  rather  furtive  and  stealthy 
visit  to  it*  old  haunts,  the  rat  setincd  to  Is-  encouraged  by  tlie  fact 
tlutt  no  hostile  demonstrations  iiad  been  made  aguin*t  it.  and 
began  to  return  mure  frequently  and  stay  longer  when  it  came. 
The  next  occasiun  was  where,  in  his  study ’of  the  Italian  verb,  Mr. 
Clemens  found  that  the  dog  was  an  unsatisfactory  object  to  conju- 
gate a VbH»  with,”  saw  that  the  dog  was  a mistake,  ami  not 
functionabic ; we  must  try  wnm-lblng  else;  something,  if  possible, 
tluit  could  evoke  interest,  sentiment,  feeling. 

“ What  is  cat,  in  Italian?” 

M Gallo." 

“Is  it  gentleman  eat,  or  a lady!” 

“ Gentleman  rat." 

“ How  are  them-  people  as  regard*  tluit  aniinnl!" 

But  then  it  was  found  that  the  cal  ha*  not  in  Italy  those 
affecting  associations  which  the  word  bring*  to  an  American,  and 
could  not.  therefore,  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  proposed. 

Tlie  next  visit  of  the  rat.  however,  proved  that  Its  new-found 
mntidriu-c  had  t**  n misplaced.  An  altoctit-niiuded  woman  was 
Is-ing  described.  Site  “ put  the  cat  in  the  wash,  and  fed  milk  to 
tin*  soiled  linen.” 

This  treatment,  one  would  think,  would  make  it  stay  away 
awhile  again,  but  flic  case  is  contrary  to  expectation.  In  bis 
article  on  Mr.  Howells,  we  sop  the  long-suffering  “house  rat 
bursting  into  tears."  dust  why.  we  do  not  know,  but  we  are  sure, 
from  that  last  happening,  that  a sufficient  cause  is  not  far  to 
seek.  Tlie  wonder  i«.  not  that  a house  eat  nhouhl  ever  burst  into 
tear*,  but  that  slie  luul  re*1  miru-d  herself  for  so  long. 

If  anything  were  neetlcd  to  clinch  this  conviction,  it  is  supplied 
by  a confession,  dictated,  we  should  like  to  think,  by  feelings  of 
remorse,  which  Appear*  in  a recent  instalment  o’f  the  Auto- 
biography : 

"It  waa  not  right  to  give  the  eat  the  ’Pain-Killer’:  I realize 
it  nowr.  I would  not  n-|ieat  it  in  these  days.  But  in  those  Tom 
Sawyer  days,  it  waa  it  great  and  sincere  satisfaction  to  sra  Peter 
perform  under  its  influence — and  if  actions  do  speak  as  loud  a* 
word*,  lie  took  as  much  Interest  in  it  as  f did.  It  wan  a most 
detestable  medicine.  Perry  Davis’s  Pain-Killer.  Mr.  Pavey's  negro 
man.  who  was  a person  of  good  judgment  and  considerable 
curiosity,  want**!  to  sample  it.  and  I let  him.  It  was  his  opinion 
that  it  was  made  of  ln  ll-tln-." 

If  Mark  Twain  ever  take*  out  a coat  of  arms,  tlierr  should  he  on 
it  these  two  devices:  a cat.  *able.  rampant,  and  a bottle  of  Perry 
Davis's  Pain-Killer,  empty. 

But  we  have  brought  this  history,  imperfeet  and  fragmentary 
a*  it  i*.  down  to  the  present  day.  There  remains  but  one  more 
incident  to  record.  In  one  of  that  series  of  Mark  Twain  photo- 
graph* which  has  recently  lieen  published  in  Haupek'h  Week  I. T, 
then-  may  be  seen  a young  anil  sprightly  kitten.  Is  tliat.  we 
wonder,  thr  Cat?  If  so.  then  it  must  lie  that  out  of  all  these 
killing*,  and  drowning*,  and  dopings,  it  ha*  come  forth  with 
miraculously  renewed  youth,  like  that  wrinkly  and  decrepit  old 
ram  in  the  story  «f  Medra.  which  went  into  the  witch'*  caldron  in 
dissevered  fragment*,  and  came  out  again,  lot  as  a little  lamb  that 
gamlsdled  alsiut.  with  blithesome  Matting*,  heartening  the  sus- 
picious and  reluctant  Pclias  to  be  likewise  carved  and  stewed  and 
*<>  rejuvenated. 

But  if  not — if  tin'*  t*  another  and  a*  yet  an  unskilled  cat.  and 
if  all  these  were  different  rats  then  then-  ensues  another  train  of 
rcllcction.  We  look  lark  over  tin*  record,  and  muse  upon  what 
we  have  seen.  And  we  think  Hint  if  all  the  eat*  that  have  lived  — 
and  dull — in  the  page*  of  Mark  Twain  could  be  brought  together, 
alive,  in  one  place,  and  if  Mark  could  meet  them  there,  there  would 
ensue  *ttch  a yowling,  and  spitting,  and  meowing,  and  caterwaul- 
ing generally  a*  never  was  on  *ra  or  land.  Not  since  Noah's  time, 
at  all  events.  Not  since  Noah  looked  out 

Upon  tlie  emergent  slope*  of  Ararat, 
swung  open  the  doors  of  the  ark,  and  shouting.  “Scat!”  turned 
loose  that  priceless  collection,  ululanl.  to  la*  dispersed  to  the  four 
corners  of  tlie  earth.  Would  that  Mark  could  have  been  there! 
ID'  “would  have  liked  that  place”!  Itut  no.  that  is  withdrawn, 
with  apologies.  If  he  had  lieen  there,  he  would  not  now  lie  here, 
as  may  lie  In*  for  many  good  years  to  co<ue! 

For  it  is  when  we  arc  reading  of  Hie  feat*  of  the  Frog,  I hr  Frog, 
and  not  that  batrachian  chorus  that  dinned  the  cars  of  the  Stygian 
voyager*  with  their  eternal  to- ax,  to -ox.  and  of  the  t>ewihli-mt 
Blue  -fay.  and  of  the  u ml i.*cou raged  Cat.  that  we  feel  that  we  are 
in  Hip  high  iilaces  of  Hu*  literature  of  humor,  ami  we  yield  us  to 
Hie  will  of  (he  master  of  laughter.  And  this  is  not  that  laughter 
that  Is  likcni-d  to  the  rrnckling  of  thorns  under  a pot.  but  the 
InexHnguishulde  laughter  of  Hie  gods.  For  it  must  have  been  re- 
marked that,  his  rat  i*  a Cheshire,  not  n Maltese,  nor  a Persian, 
nor  any  other  of  all  the  obscure  trils-*  that  revisit  the  glimp-M** 
of  the  moon.  for.  though  it  appear  and  disappear,  aa  before  the 
eye*  of  the  astonished  Alice,  one  thing  stays  with  us — the  grin 
remains  1 
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THE  INDIAN  SENATOR  FROM  KANSAS 

By  FRANK  N.  BAUSKETT 


Charles  Curtis 

TUB  INI'IAN  SENATOR  WIIU  WILL  HLI’REHE.NT  KANSAS 


CHARLES  CURTIS.  of  the  First  Congressional  District, 
Shawnee  County.  Kansas,  received  the  nomination  of  the 
Republican  caucus  on  the  night  of  January  II  for  the 
United  States  Senatorship  against  hia  live  opponents,  and  has 
since  been  elected. 

Senutor-elect  Curtis's  mother  was  a full  • blooded  Kaw  Indian, 
and  he  will  have  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  man  of  Indian 
blood  to  claim  a seat  in  the  Senate.  To-day  II?  of  bis  tribe  live 
in  Indian  Territory,  a few  miles  Iteiow  Arkansas  City.  Every 
September,  during  their  iribal  festivities,  Mr.  Curtis  pays  a visit 
to  them  and  is  greeted  with  much  ceremony  and  great  rejoicing. 
Feasting  and  dancing  arc  indul^d  in.  His  tribe  is  proud  of  him, 
and  he  is  always  admitted  to  the  council  * chamber  and  his  voice 
heard  with  gr*at  respect  by  the  older  members,  whose  esteem  and 
affection  have  advanced  many  marks. 


The  new  Senator  is  a sdfmadc  man.  having  begun  his  life  in 
Sliawnee  County,  Kansas,  wliere  North  Topeka  now  stand*.  He 
earned  his  first  money  in  the  days  of  the  Old  Kansas  City  Inter- 
state Fair  Association,  when  embroidered  table-covers,  pumpkins, 
and  spider-wrb  tidies  divided  interest  with  the  $IU,0IM»  in  cash 
prizes  in  tin*  sjircd  ring. 

One  afternoon,  when  all  the  buildings  on  the  fair  grounds  had 
been  deserted  for  the  race  - course,  there  was  mounted  on  u horse 
known  as  Crazy  a little  fellow  with  coal  - black  eves  and  the 
high  clicrkda>nm  of  an  Indian.  Crazy  hud  the  reputation  of 
bolting  after  a certain  portion  of  the  race  hail  been  rub,  and  his 
new  rider  was  unaware  of  the  fact. 

At  the  crack  of  the  gun  olf  they  went  in  a bunch.  Crazy  and 
his  rider  gaining  almost,  three  lengths  at  the  very  start.  * This 
position  was  held  up  to  within  a few  hundred  yards  of  the  home 
goal.  The  crowd  was  shouting  itself  to  a frenzy,  when  suddenly 
Crazy  bolted,  landing  his  bov  rider  in  u heap  against  the  board 
ferns*  enclosing  the  race-course.  The  little  fellow  was  picked  up 
unconscious,  liesmoared  with  blood  and  dust,  and  carried  olf  tin* 
course.  This  little  fellow  was  Charley  Curtis,  and  today  he  bear* 
the  scar  of  that  fateful  race. 

An  he  grew  up  lie  took  to  selling  iwnnuts.  und  biter  on  drove  a 
cab.  Most  of  his  schooling  he  got  himself  by  si  inlying  at  home 
at  such  odd  moments  us  he  could  find.  Finally  hegu\c  up  his  cale 
driving  fur  a position  as  o Sloe- boy  in  the  office  of  a Tupcku  lawyer. 
This  was  the  initial  nlcp  of  his  future  career,  for  it  was  tlicrc  he 
stud  its  I law  and  was  taken  into  partnership  by  his  employer. 
After  three  yearn  of  the  practice  of  law  in  Topeka  lie  was  elected 
county  attorney,  but  after  two  terms  in  that  olHce  he  run  for 
Congress,  (n  which  body  he  luis  liecn  ehftisl  eight  consecutive  times. 
In  tin*  House  of  Represent  a lives  he  has  lawn  the  most  conspicuous 
figure  on  the  Committee  of  Indian  Affairs,  a position  which,  by 
his  birthright,  would  seem  to  belong  to  him.  and  his  service  in 
behalf  of  the  remaining  few  of  his  race  has  las*n  indefat igalde. 
Ilis  bill,  known  as  the  Curtis  Act,  for  the  allotment  in  severalty 
of  the  lands  and  moneys  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  wound  up 
the  communal  affairs  of  b7.00f!  Indians.  As  a member  of  the  Kaw 
tribe  he  obtained  allotments  for  himself  and  children  aggregating 
between  HfMKf  and  4000  acres  of  land  in  Oklahoma. 

That  a United  State*  Senator  Is  a man  of  might  ami  jsiwer  in 
this  republic  was  never  more  forcibly  illustrated  than  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  all  the  Republican  factional  leaders  in  Kansas  got  in 
line  to  rally  to  the  support  of  tl»e  Honorable  Charles  Curtis,  soiih*- 
thing  hitherto  unknown  in  Kunsus.  Thus  Mr.  Curtis  will  begin 
bis  Senatorial  career  under  unusually  auspicious  circumstances  in 
his  State.  Heretofore  u Senator  from  that  warring  Stale  of 
factions  has  had  to  devote  nearly  all  of  his  time  to  settling  quarrels 
at  home,  and  in  his  efforts  he  bus  generally  hud  the  misfortune  to 
stir  up  fresh  troubles  and  multiply  tlie  factions.  Wherefore  the 
Senator-elect  from  Kansas  will  not  only  have  the  unique  distinc- 
tion of  lie! ng  the  first  of  his  race  to  wear  a Senatorial  toga,  hut 
also  that  of  being  tlie  first  Senator  from  hia  State  who  enters  upon 
the  duties  of  his  high  office  with  the  support  of  all  the  party  fac- 
tion* at  home. 

The  Honorable  Charles  Curtis  is  forty-seven  years  of  age.  He 
is  a sturdy,  well-built  man.  his  Indian  blood  showing  in  the 
straightness  of  his  figure  as  well  as  in  hi*  black  eye*  and  swnrthy 
complexion.  'He  is  possessed  of  an  excellent  voice  and  is  a ready 
speaker. 


SUGGESTION  FOR  THE  EMBELLISHMENT  OF  THE  NEW  PALACE  OF  PEACE 


Peace 


War 
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A STORY  IN  FOUR  PARTS-PART  t 


I 

FIFTEEN  days  had  paisaed  since  that  mnnonlilr  occurrence, 
and  yet  it  tilled  hist  mind — .»»  though  Time  itself  hud  l<K*t 
it»  ascendency  over  thought  and  thing)*,  or  else  had  »t<ip|>cd 
like  a broken  clock.  Wherever  lie  might  turn  his  fancy,  in 
whatever  strange  and  distant  channel)*,  still  his  hunted 
thoughts  returned  to  that,  same  incident  and  ran  helpless  against 
it.  as  upon  a great  silent  prison  wall  in  a blind  ullry.  And  what 
strange  putlis  these  fancie*  took  I l!e  thought,  for  instance,  of  an 
Italian  trip  of  long  ago— a journey  full  of  sunshine,  youth,  and 
song,  lie  pictured  one  of  those  Italian  heggunt,  and  directly  rose 
la-fore  Ids  vision  the  mob  of  workmen,  the  volley  of  musketry,  the 
smell  of  |a>wder,  and  tin*  blood!  Or  |*-rl>upM  a |a-rfuinc  rose  to  his 
bruin,  and  at  once  he  tcuieiiibered  his  handkerchief — that  had  been 
|s*rfum*sl  too — and  with  that  he  lvn«l  signalled  for  the  tiringl 
At  first  tin*  sequence  of  his  thought  had  been  logical— quite 
comprehensible:  anil  though  burdensome,  luul  canned  him  no  un- 
easiness. But  soon  everything  reminded  him  of  that  occasion, 
abruptly  and  with  most  painful  iintinielinrss,  like  a blow  from 
around  the  corner,  lie  laughs,  and  suddenly  lie  nrem*  to  hear 
general  laughter  on  all  aides,  snd  sees  with  hideous  clearness  the 
face  of  oiu*  of  the  dead — although  at  the  time  he  bad  Hot  really 
thought  of  laughing:  nor  had  the  others  laughed!  , . , Or  rim 
hr  hears  the  swallows  twittering  in  the  twilight;  or  sees  a chair- 
just  a common  oak  chair;  or  reaches  for  the — everything  ealla 
to  his  mind  one  and  I lie  same  indelible  scene — the  white  waving 
liaiulkrrehief,  the  shots,  the  blood ! As  though  he  lived  in  a room 
with  a thousand  doors,  and  whichever  one  he  trit*d  to  open,  the 
same  fixed  picture  met  his  gaze:  the  signal — the  smoke — the  blond! 

The  afTair  was  simple  rnongh  of  itself — tlioftgh  sad.  of  Course. 
Tlte  workmen  In  a suburban  factory,  after  n three  weeks’  strike, 
hail  gather*!,  some  thousand  strong,  together  with  their  women 
and  children,  their  old  ami  disabled,  and  had  appeared  la-fore  him 
with  demands  which  he  as  Governor  could  not  grant.  And  they 
hud  carried  themselves  impudently  and  defiantly;  had  screamed : 
insulted  the  oflicials;  and  one  woman,  who  seemed  quite  liesiile 
herself,  hud  plucked  at  his  sleeve  till  the  seam  gave  way.  Then 
when  his  stall  had  h-d  him  hack  on  to  the  luileony  (he  still  only 
wanted  to  speak  with  them  ami  pacify  them  I the  workmen  had 
la-gun  to  throw  stones,  had  broken  a number  of  windows,  ami 
wounded  the  Chief  of  Police.  Then  his  rage  got  the  better  of  him 
and  he  gave  the  signal  with  liis  handkerchief! 

The  people  were  so  turbulent  that  they  had  to  la-  shot  nt  a 
second  time;  and  so  there  were  iiuniy  dead — forty-seven,  according 
to  the  count — among  them  nine  women  and  three  children,  singu 
larly  enough  all  girls!  . . . The  number  of  the  wounded  was  even 
greater. 

Drawn  l>y  a strange,  unconquerable  passion  of  curiosity,  ami 
aguin»t  the  advice  of  his  people,  lie  hud  gone  to  see  the  dead  where 
they  were  laid  out  in  the  engine-house  shed  of  the  Police  Station 
No.  :t.  Naturally  there  was  no  urgent  reason  for  his  going, 
but  be  felt  that  in  some  unaccountable  way  they  would  la* 
the  better  for  it  if  he  saw  to  them  himself;  ns  some  one  who  has 
shot  carelessly  and  nt  random  feels  moved  to  find  where  the  bullet 
hud  lodged  and  to  handle  it. 

It*  was  dark  and  nail  in  the  long  engine-house  and  the  bodies 
lay  under  a strip  of  gray  canvas,  in  two  precise  row’s,  like  a strange 
display  of  curious  wares.  They  hud  probably  been  arranged  for 
the  Governor's  visit  and  were  laid  in  careful  order,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  with  faces  up.  The  canvas  covered  only  tlieir  heads  and 
the  upper  part  of  their  bodies;  the  legs  were  exposed  as  though  to 
facilitate  their  counting — these  stiff,  immovable  legs,  some  in  old 
worn  boots,  some  with  tattered  little  shoes,  and  other*  bare  and 
dirty,  tin-  sunburnt  skin  showing  strangely  enough  through  llie 
grime.  The  women  and  children  were  laid  by  themselves : and  here, 
too.  one  felt  there  had  been  an  attempt  to  simplify  the  count. 

And  it  was  still,  far  too  still  for  such  n throng  of  people:  and 
the  living  who  entered  were  unable  to  dispel  the  silence.  From 


behind  u wooden  partition  came  the  sound  of  a groom  nt  work.  He 
evidently  thought  himself  alone — but  for  the  dead — and  talked 
to  his  horse*  with  careless  joviality.  “ Whoa  there,  you  devil! 
Stand  still  while  I curry  you!” 

The  Governor  glanced  at  the  rows  of  legs  that  lost  them  selves 
in  the  gloom,  and  said  in  his  smothered  fins*,  almost  a whisper, 
“ How  many  are  there  I" 

The  Assistant  Police  Commissioner,  a young  beardless  fellow 
with  a pimply  fact*,  stepped  up  from  la-hind  and.  saluting,  an- 
nounced in  a loud  voice.  " Thirty-live  men,  nine  women,  and  three 
children,  your  Excellency!” 

The  Governor  frowned  involuntarily,  and  the  Assistant  Police 
Commissioner  bowed  himself  into  the  background.  He  would 
gladly  have  called  the  Governor's  attention  to  the  neat  lam*  be- 
tween the  corpses  that  luul  been  carefully  strewn  with  sand,  hut 
the  Governor  mid  no  eyes  for  this,  though  lie  was  staring  fixedly 
at  the  fhair. 

“Three  children?” 

“ Three,  your  Excellency.  Would  your  Excellency  wish  the 
canvas  removed?”  The  Governor  w.is  silent. 

“There  are  all  sorts  of  (arsons  lure,  your  Excellency.”  con- 
tinued tin  Commissioner,  deferentially  but  briskly,  while  he  took 
the  Governor's  Mh-tier  for  consent,  and  i-mmmindetl  in  hasty 
whisper*:  **  IvanolT!  ijuick,  IsidorsliUck,  take  the  other  end — here, 
pull  away  now  !” 

With  a soft,  sliding  rustle  the  dingy  canvas  came  away  and  one 
after  the  other  the  white  spots  of  fares  dawned  into  view— bearded 
and  old,  young  and  smooth — all  different,  but  united  in  the  com- 
mon likeness  of  death.  One  hardly  saw  the  wounds  and  the  blood — 
they  were  mostly  hidden  under  their  clothes;  only  in  one  face  the 
eye  appeared  unnaturally  dark  and  sunken,  shedding  strange  black 
tears  that  looked  in  the  dusk  like  tar.  The  majority  had  the  same 
pale  blank  state— some  had  kept  tlieir  identical  twinkle,  and  one 
covered  his  fare  with  Ilia  hand  aa  though  to  shield  it  from  the 
glare.  But  the  Assistant  Commissioner  gazed  with  a pained  ex- 
pression at  these  corpses  that  so  disturbed  his  sense  of  order. 

The  Governor  felt  that  these  pale  faces  had  been  among  the  mob 
that  morning — in  the  foremost  ranks,  lie  knew;  and  many  of  them 
he  had  aeen  personally  as  he  parleyed  with  them.  But  now  they 
were  all  beyond  his  recognition.  This  new  community  with  death 
had  lent  them  a most  singular  expression!  They  lay  there  lifeless 
and  motionless  on  the  floor;  like  plaster  ca-ts  made  flat  on  the 
back  that  they  might  rest  more  firmly.  Yet  this  immovability 
seemed  counterfeited — one  could  hardly  believe  it  real.  They  were 
dumb  and  the  silence  seemed  as  artificial  as  their  rigid  pose;  hut 
something  about  them  of  anxious  expectancy  made  it  painfully 
impossible  for  the  observers  to  speak.  If  a busy  city  had  sud- 
denly been  turned  to  stone,  and  all  its  inhabitants  petrified  at  one 
blow:  if  the  sun  had  stood  still,  and  the  haves  had  hushed  their 
rustling,  and  all  that  walked  or  moved  had  stiffened,  they  might 
have  shown  this  same  strange  look  of  interrupted  effort,  of  breath- 
less expectancy  and  mysterious  alertness  for  what  was  yet  to  rome. 

" May  1 ask  if  your  Excellency  wishes  to  order  coffins  or 
whether  they  shall  lie  buried  in  a common  trench  T”  asked  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  with  loud  naTvclA;  the  exigencies  of  the 
emergency  impressed  him  with  a certain  deferential  selfi-onfidenee, 
and,  furthermore,  he  was  very  young. 

’’What  sort  of  a trench?”  asked  the  Governor,  perfunctorily. 

“ You  just  dig  a large  ditch,  your  Excellency — ” The  Governor 
turned  abruptly  and  li  ft  the  place.  As  he  entered  the  carriage  he 
heard  behind  him  the  heavy  grating  of  the  rusty  hinge* — they  were 
shutting  in  the  dead. 

Next  morning  he  visited  the  wounded  in  the  city  hospital, 
still  driven  by  that  same  tormenting  curiosity,  the  longing  to 
undo  the  inevitable  and  to  hint  out  the  past.  The  dead  at  least 
stared  nt  him.  hut  these  would  not  deign  him  a glance!  And  in 
the  stubbornness  with  which  they  averted  their  eyes  he  rend  the 
immutability  of  his  accomplished  act.  It  was  finished  I Some- 
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thing  monstrous  had  hern  done,  and  it  wn*  idle  and  useless  to 
strive  to  alter  the  faet. 

And  from  that  very  momrnt.  Time  for  him  had  stood  still,  and 
this  certain  something  inexplicable  and  unspeakable  hud  emue  user 
him.  It  was  not  remorse,  for  lie  felt  himself  in  the  right:  nor 
was  it  pity,  that  gentlu  feeling  that  softly  veils  the  heart  and  calls 
forth  tears.  He  could  think  of  these  dead  quite  calmly;  even  of 
the  little  children.  Their  pain  and  their  sorrows  hardly  moved 
him.  Hut  he  could  not  rid  his  thoughts  of  them — they  were 
constantly  before  his  mind  in  sharpest  outline — these  puppet*, 
these  broken  dolls!  And  therein  lay  the  horrid  mystery — a some- 
thing like  the  talcs  of  magic  of  one's  nursery  days.  According  to 
ollicrs.  four — five — seven  day*  had  elap*ed  since  the  cutast  tuple- : 
hut  for  him  in  the  mean  time  not  one  single  hour  luid  gone  by.  His 
thoughts  played  yet  ulsuit  that  time — tin  we  shots — that  signalling 
handkerchief — the  realisation  that  something  irrevocable  was 
about  to  hap|ieo — had  hap|M-ncd ! 

He  was  convinced  that  lie  could  far  more  easily  be  calm  and 
forget  the  things  which  no  vain  regrets  could  alter,  if  the  people 
a Unit  him  would  be  less  |miiited  ill  their  attentions.  My  their 
actions,  looks  and  gesture*,  their  respectful  sympathetic  manner, 
and  their  voice*  as  though  soothing  a fretful  invalid,  they  firmly 
fastened  in  his  bruin  the  thought  of  that  ineradicable  occurrence. 

The  Chief  of  Police  announced  the  next  day  in  soothing  tones 
that  two  or  three  more  of  the  wounded  had  la-cn  dismissed  cured 
from  the  hosnital:  eaeli  morning  his  wife,  Muria  Petrovna,  pressed 
her  lips  to  his  forehead  to  see  whether  he  hud  a fever — as  though 
he  were  u child.  And  those  dead  bodies — unripe  fruit,  of  which  he 
had  eaten  too  freely!  What  nonsense! 

And  eight  days  after  the  event  the  Right  Rpverend  Bishop 
Mieue!  himself  culled  upon  him.  and  at  his  first  word*  clearly 
••hawed  that  he  had  the  same  notion  as  all  the  others,  and  had 
come  to  lighten  the  Governor's  conscience.  He  spoke  of  the  work- 
men as  sinners,  and  called  him  * peacemaker — and  all  this  without 
introducing  a single  one  of  his  well-worn  Bible  texts — fur  he  knew 
the  Governor  was  not  particularly  fond  of  clerical  prating.  The 
old  man  appeared  to  distressing  disadvantage  as  he  lied  so  aim- 
lessly in  the  face  of  his  God. 

During  the  interview  the  Bishop  turned  his  deaf  ear  toward 
his  companion,  and,  purple  with  rage  i he  could  feel  himself  how 
the  blood  mounted  to  his  brawl,  the  Governor  pouted  his  lips  uud 
trumpeted  into  that  great  bloodies*  ear  that  waa  turned  toward 
him  from  that  soft  gray  bush  of  hair.  **  Sinner*  they  may  Is*, 
your  Eminence;  nevertheless,  if  I were  in  your  place  I should 
certainly  say  a Muss  tor  their  departed  souls." 

The  Bishop  turned  away  his  csr,  smoothed  down  his  waistcoat 
with  a bony  hand,  and  nodded  his  head  as  he  answered  in  his 
softest  voice:  “ Each 
station  has  its  own 
cm**.  Had  I been  in 
vour  Excellency's 
place  I should  never 
have  ordered  them 
slmt,  nor  burdened 
the  Holy  Office  with 
Manse*  for  their  souls. 

But  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there — they 
were  undoubtedly  sin- 
ners!” With  a part 
ing  benediction  he 
swept  to-  the  door — 
hi*  gown  rustling  and 
swaying.  Iiowing  to 
each  object  that  lie 
passed  as  though 
blessing  it.  In  the 
vestibule  he  fussed  a 
long  time  with  his 
I targe  I ike  galoshes, 
turning  first  one  ear 
and  then  the  other  to 
the  impatient  Gov- 
ernor. who  was  help- 
ing him  with  unwill- 
ing politenr*n.  “ Don't 
t rouble,  your  Excel- 
lency ! Oh,  pleas*1 
don't  trouble  your- 
self!" and  these 
words  of  his  sounded 
to  the  Governor  as  if 
lie  were  a helpless 
invalid  to  whom  the 
least  exertion  might 
lie  fatal. 

That  same  day  the 
Governor’s  son,  an 
officer  in  a Petersburg 
regiment,  came  home 
for  hia  Sunday  fur- 
lough: and  though  he 
was  in  gay  good 
humor,  and  gave  no 
special  reason  for  hi* 
unusual  visit,  it  was 
evident  that  the  same 
incomprehensible  anx- 
iety for  the  Governor 
bad  induced  him  to 


The  Assistant  Police  Commissioner,  saluting,  announced  In  a loud  voice,  "Thirty-fly* 
men,  nine  women,  and  three  children,  your  Excellency  ” 


come.  II*-  made  light  of  the  whole  affair,  and  assured  them  that 
in  St.  Petersburg  they  were  delighted  with  the  pluck  and  energy 
of  Peter  lljilch;  and  yet  lie  strongly  urged  that  t l*cy  should  ask 
for  another  Cossack  regiment  uud  double  tlicir  pri-caut binary 
measures.  “ What  sort  of  precautionary  measures’"  asked  the 
Governor,  stern  und  umaxi-d.  but  there  wus  no  answer.  These 
apprclM-nsiotis  seemed  all  the  mure  almurd,  us  perfect  ealm  Imd 
reigned  in  the  eity  from  that  day  on.  The  workmen  liad  resumed 
their  taliors:  e\en  the  interment  bad  passed  uir  utidi*turl>ei|.  though 
the  Chief  of  Poliee  had  felt  some  anxiety  and  ordenxl  out  all  the 
reserves.  Vet  nothing  indicated  tin*  ]M>*»ihility  of  a repetition  of 
the  incident  of  August  17. 

Finally  he  received  from  St.  Petersburg  a flattering  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  <1 1 -i ailed  report  of  thr  occurrence.  One  would  have 
thought  tluil  this  would  lighten  tlie  loud  and  sink  his  burden  in 
the  sea  of  the  past.  But  the  fart  will  not.  sink.  As  though 
deriving  Ills  power  from  Time  and  Death,  it  *tamls  rigid  in  his 
remembrance — the  unliuricd  corpse  of  a vanished  event.  Stub- 
bornly, night  after  night,  lie  necks  to  bury  it:  the  darkness  passe*, 
day  breaks,  and  there  again,  the  Is-ginning  and  end  of  all  thing* 
between  him  and  the  world,  slaiols  that  indelible  picture:  the 
signal  with  the  white  handkerchief,  thr  crack  of  rifles,  the  blood. 

II 

The  Governor’s  audience  has  long  been  ended  and  he  is  about 
to  drive  out  to  his  villa,  waiting  only  for  his  aide  de-rant p.  Koa- 
loflT,  who  is  shopping  for  her  Excellency.  He  sits  in  hi*  study, 
his  papers  before  him.  and  yet  he  cannot  work — lie  broods.  Then 
rising,  lie  thrust*  liis  hands  deeper  into  the  pockets  of  his  red- 
striped  trouser*,  throws  Isick  his  great  gray  head,  and  pace*  the 
room  with  heavy,  soldierly  tread.  He  pause*  at  thr  window, 
spreads  the  strong  thick  lingers  of  his  hand,  and  says  in  strident 
tone*.  **  But  what  is  it  all  about?”  And  lie  fancies  that  as  long 
as  he  sat  and  thought  he  wa*  an  ordinary  man  like  any  other — 
•imply  Peter  Iljitch-  -but  with  the  first  sound  nf  his  own  voice, 
this  gesture — hr  has  suddenly  become  the  Governor,  the  Major- 
General!  An  uneasy  feeling  creeps  over  him,  his  thoughts  whirl 
and  tangle;  ami  with  a curt  official  shrug  of  hi*  left  shoulder- 
strap  hr  turn*  from  the  window  and  puis-*  the  lloor  again. 

“ Thi*  »*  tin*  ir«y  Du*  Gor-er-nor*  walk  I"  The  rhythm  jerk* 
through  hi*  brain,  keeping  lime  with  his  heavy  footfall,  until  In* 
seat*  himself  again,  cure  fully  avoiding  all  movement  that  shall 
recall  his  official  capacity. 

The  sound  of  a bell. 

“ Hus  he  come  yet?" 

“ If  you  please,  no.  your  Exeellcfirv.”  And  while  the  lackey 
speaks  the  title  softly  and  respectfully,  he  suddenly  recollect*. 

"Ah.  .veal  They 
broke  the  window* 
there  that  day,  and  I 
have  not  *cm  them 
yet.  ...  Call  me 
when  he  come*.  I 
shall  lie  in  the  draw- 
ing-room." 

The  high  old-fash- 
ioned  window*  had 
eight  Minall  pane*, 
which  gave  the  room 
tin*  gloomy  hade  of  an 
office:  the  uppeuranre 
of  a Court  of  Chan- 
cery or  of  a jail. 
The  three  window* 
nearest  the  balcony 
hud  new  panes,  which 
still  showed  the  mark* 
of  puttv-daubed  fin- 
gers: apparently  it 
had  never  entered  into 
the  idle  brains  of  any 
of  the  countless  serv- 
ants that  all  traces 
of  that  disturbance 
must  be  wiped  away. 
It  wa*  the  same  old 
story — if  you  ordered 
them  they  would  do 
it;  if  not,  they'll  never 
lift  a finger  of  their 
own  accord.  . . 

"Del  this  hr 
cleaned  directly!  I 
can't  stand  this  dis- 
order!” 

“ Yes,  your  Excel- 
lency.” 

lie  would  have  liked 
to  step  out  on  to  the 
balcony,  yet  it  seemed 
unwise  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the 
passers-by,  so  he 
stared  through  the 
gla**  at  the  square 
where  thr  mob  had 
Duwa  t.,  c.  w.  r*ie«  surged  that  day, 
where  the  rifles  had 
crashed  — and  forty- 
‘•even  restless  people 
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A nun  passed  by  with  a peculiar  stoop.  As  he  pulled  off  his  cap  he  shielded  his  face  with  his  elbow 


had  heen  turn  til  to  dumb,  still  corpses!  How  on  row — shoulder  to 
shoulder — feet  to  feet — like  a parade  seen  from  below. 

Now  all  was  still  out  there.  Close  by  the  window  aland*  n poplar 
with  rapx*d  bark,  already  in  autumn  coloring,  and  l-ehind  it  lies 
the  square,  peaceful  and  sleepy  in  tin*  atm.  llurdly  a leaf  stirring, 
and  the  cobblestone*  lying  in  even  rows  like  bead*,  with  here  and 
there  a bit  of  gras*  between,  greener  in  the  hollow*  and  along  the 
gutter*.  Empty  and  deserted  the  square  was.  hut  rather  smiling: 
yet  perhaps  ts-cuuse  he  saw  it  through  the  dingy  pane*  it  appeared 
dismal  and  squalid,  brooding  in  sullen  apathy  over  its  hopeless 
gray  misery.  And  although  it  was  broad  daylight,  yet  all  these 
things — the  poplar  with  its  ragged  bark,  the  vacant  even  rows  of 
cobblestones — seemed  craving  for  the  night  to  come  and  wrap  their 
useless  being  in  its  darkness. 

" Has  he  not  come  yet?” 

■'  No.  your  Excellency.” 

” When  he  comes  bring  him  here," 

The  drawing-room  hud  been  furnished  in  the  time  of  the  previous 
Governor.  or  possihlv  earlier  still,  judging  from  the  soiled  and 
faded  condition  of  ita  costly  hanging*.  About  the  brum-bound 
chimney-hole  were  traced  dark  vellow  stain*,  like  line*  about  the 
drooling  mouth  of  age.  These  were  masked  by  hanging*,  ami  in 
winter  when  the  room*  were  lighted  one  hardly  noticed  these  de- 
fects; but  now  they  crowded  Into  view  in  all  their  ahaldiy  elegance, 
making  a moat  painful  impression.  For  instance,  that  landscape — 
a moonlight  seem1  in  Italy:  it  hangs  crooked,  yet  no  one  gives  it  a 
straightening  touch,  and  it  seem*  to  have  hung  so  throughout  the 
rule  of  successive  Governors.  Tin*  furniture,  too,  is  costly,  but 
worn  and  moth  eaten- -like  nn  apartment  in  a luxurious  villa 
whose  owner  had  suddenly  died  of  u stroke,  and  whose  estate  has 
long  Inin  in  litigation,  enn-d  for  by  quarrelling  hpir*. 

Ami  nothing  in  the  room  wua  ihe  property  of  it*  occupant*;  not 
even  the  photograph*.  Either  they  were  ollieial  la-longing*  or  had 
liecn  forgotten  by  some  predecessor.  Instead  of  portraits  of  friend* 
and  relatives,  there  was  an  album  with  views  of  the  city — the 
seminary:  the  district  court:  then  four  unknown  ollieial*.  two 
seated  and  two  standing  la-hiitd  them:  a weather-beaten  bishop: 
and.  finally,  a round  lode  that  ended  at  the  cover. 

“ Hideous!"  said  the  Governor.  aloud,  ami  threw  the  album 
aside  with  a gesture  of  loathing,  lie  bail  Im-«-ii  standing  to  look 
at  the  picture*,  mid  now  be  turned  again  with  a shrug  ami  started 
his  customary  |HU-lng.  “ Thin — is — the — i cog — Hu- — f/or-er-nors — 
trail!  the — Uor-r r-nors  i talk!  the — WoMr-norn — trail- /”  . . . 

...  So  trod  the  former  Governor  and  his  predecessor,  and  hi*, 
and  all  the  other  unknown  Governors.  Tliey  rose  from  somewhere, 
paced  these  hulls  with  firm,  square  steps,  while  over  them  bung 
the  crooked  Italian  landscape — held  receptions,  even  gave  halls — 
and  then  vanished  again  somewhere.  Perhaps  they,  too.  had  ordered 
the  people  shot — at  least  something  similar  had  occurred  under  hi* 
third  predecessor. 

A workman  was  crossing  the  deserted  square,  *plu*lu-d  with 
paint  and  carrying  his  paint  and  brushes — then  all  was  empty 


again.  Down  from  the  ragged  poplar  fell  a shrivelled  leaf,  float- 
ing aimlessly  to  the  ground — and  instantly  the  thought  whirled 
through  hi*' head:  that  signal  with  the  white  handkerchief— the 
shots — the  blood ! 

Trivial  detuils  occurred  to  bint  now:  liow  he  luul  prepared  to 
give  the  signal,  lie  had  pulled  Ills  handkerchief  from  his  pocket 
lieforehand  and  held  it  lightly  clutched  in  a ball  in  hi*  right  hand, 
then  he  unfolded  It  carefully  and  waved  it  hastily:  not  up  and  down, 
hut  forward  and  out,  as  though  he  were  hissing  something— •» 
though  he  were  Hinging  bullets!  Then  it  came  to  him  that  he  had 
taken  a stride — hud  crossed  an  invisible  threshold— the  iron  door 
had  clanged  la-hind  him  with  a loud  grating  of  its  Iron  hinges,  and 
there  was  no  return. 

” Ah,  you  at  last.  !>ro  Andrejrviteh.  I’ve  waited — the  Lord 
know*  how  long!” 

" I’m  sorry.  Peter  Iljitrh,  but  yon  never  can  find  anything  in 
this  beastly  hole." 

" Now  let’s  be  off!  Come!  Yes.  but  listen!"  The  Governor 
stood  still  and  ronlinucd,  pursing  his  li|m.  "Why  are  all  our 
public  offices  so  dirty?  Take,  for  instance,  our  government  office: 
or.  I wm*  in  the  police  department  the  other  day — I tell  you  it’s  a 
pot-hou*c.  a stable — and  decent  men  *it  there  in  good,  fresh  uni- 
form*. with  the  dirt  about  in  heaps!" 

” Hut  there’s  no  money!” 

“ Nonsense!  Quibble* ! And  here."  the  Governor  waved  his  hand 
to  indicate  the  walls.  ” look  at  that  now  -disgusting!” 

“ Ye*,  but  I’eter  Iljitrh — what's  to  hinder  your  doing  it  over  to 
suit  yourself  ' llow  often  have  I said  that  very  thing  to  Maria 
Petrovna,  and  Iter  Excellency  agree*  with  me  thoroughly!” 

The  Governor  strode  to  the  door,  muttering.  M It’s  not  worth 
while!” 

His  aide  east  a pitying  glance  at.  the  broad  Isiek.  at  his  stringy, 
milsciilur  neck  like  a double  column  supporting  the  head,  and 
striving  to  keep  anxiety  out  of  his  voice,  lie  remarked:  “ By  tlie 
way.  I’ve  just  w-en  ‘the  Pike’;  lie  tell*  me  that  the  last  of  tlie 
wounded  was  dismissed  from  the  hospital  yesterday.  He  was  the 
worst  of  the  lot  and  seemed  to  have  verv  little  chance.  Hut  these 
peasant*  have  the  most,  astonishing  vitality!”  In  private  the 
Chief  of  Police  was  known  us  “the  Pike”  because  of  his  pale, 
bulgy  eye*  and  his  long  lank  body  with  ils  narrow  flnlike  hack. 

The  Governor  made  no.  answer,  lie  was  enjoying  the  autumn 
sunshine  and  the  keen  autumn  air — a mixture  of  languor  and 
rrispnr**,  a*  though  each  could  Is-  enjoyed  by  itself:  here  freshness 
and  there  a wave  of  heat : and  the  heavens  were  so  lovely — tender, 
distant,  and  such  n wonderful  startling  blue.  How  perfect  it  inu«t 
Is-  in  the  country  now! 

lie  had  already  seated  himself  in  the  carriage,  and  moved  over 
to  make  room  for  the  aide,  when  n man  passed  by  with  a peculiar 
stoop.  In-  pnlh-d  off  hi*  cap  be  shielded  hi*  fare  with  bis  elbow, 
so  that  the  Governor  only  luid  n glimpse  of  a shock  of  curly  fair 
hair  and  a tunned  young  throat  lie  noticed  that  he  trod  carefully 
(Conlipuni  on  jMtijr  209,} 
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ARE-  THE  GERMANS  TIRED  OF  THEIR  KAISER? 

By  SYDNEY  BROOKS 


El'KOI’K  ia  watching  tin1  electoral  cam |*iign  in  Germany 
with  nn  extraordinary  interest,  ami  a deepening  sense  that 
it  marks  the  I w-gi  lining  of  a new  phase  in  < o-rmun  political 
development.  All  through  enatern  Europe  a spirit  is  stir- 
ring  that  walls*  the  brave  <h»y*  of  '4H.  Russia  ia  seething 
with  a turmoil  so  penetrating  anti  pervasive  ns  to  justify  the  name 
of  revolution.  There  has  hern  talk  of  a constitution  in  IVraia. 
’ITio  Balkan*  arc  agitated  with  nn  impulse  of  »elf-a**erlivene*-s 
and  self-realization.  in  which  observer*  detect  a fresh  note.  In 
Austria  the  demand  for  a more  complete  democracy  ha*  cloven 
a path  through  inconceivable  obstacle*  of  race,  tradition,  and 
bureaucratic  obstinacy.  In  Hungary  universal  an  IT rage  ia  the 
question  of  the  hour.  Kven  from  Turkey  come  minor*  of  a move- 
ment of  reform.  And  now  it  is  Herman  v's  turn  to  he  drawn  into 
the  stream.  The  people  are  heating  against  the  barn.  They  are 
nsking  for  a share  in  the  government  commensurate  with  their 
iK«wcr  and  intelligence.  They  are  questioning  the  social  and  po- 
litical success  of  a system  under  which  parliamentary  government 
serves  merely  as  a tig- leaf  for  personal  rulership.  Tltev  are  ttegin- 
ning  to  realise  that  the  ballot,  as  an  end  in  itself,  is  insullleient ; 
that  divorced  fr«nn  direct  responsibility  it  Is  little  more  than  a 
national  plaything,  and  that  it  affords  no  adequate  security 
against  the  prostitution  of  government  in  the  interests  of  a single 
ola**  or  against  the  capricious  and  hazardous  policies  of  abso- 
lutism. A constitution  is  one  thing:  Us  daily  workings  are  an- 
other. Theoretically.  Tanunanv  Hall,  under  the  American  system, 
is  pn  impossibility.*  Practically.  It  exists.  On  paper  the  Herman 
Kihpcror  has  little  more  power  than  the  King  of  England.  In 
actual  fact  lie  is  scarcely  lesa  the  sole  director  of  the  Empire's 
internal  and  external  policy  than  the  Tsar  of  Russia.  The  Her- 
man people  are  coming  to  test  their  governmental  machinery  by 
its  products.  They  do  not  find  thorn  products  as  satisfactory  as 
they  might  be.  and  they  are  working  round  to  the  conclusion  that 
no  Emperor,  however  patriotic,  and  no  chancellor,  however  dex- 
terous. can  lie  quite  ao  safe  a guardian  of  the  national  interest* 
as  the  nation  itself. 

I do  not  say  that  they  hare  yet  reached  that  conclusion,  or  that 
even  if  they  had  they  would  be  able  at  present  to  carry  it  into 
practical  effect.  Hut  unquestionably  ilint  Is  the  direction  In  which 
the  Herman  mind  is  moving,  and  in  this  election  we  have  the  first 
clear  indication*  that  (lie  struggle  for  responsible,  as  well  as  for 
representative,  government  is  about  to  open.  Public  opinion  In 
Hermany  has  for  many  years  displayed  a growing  restlessness, 
a*  though  at  uneasy  pause  between  the  old  Ideal  of  order  and  the 
new  ideal  of  liberty.  It  is  becoming  impatient  of  a parliamentary 
o’ip'i»r  without  the  party  system,  and  of  ministers  responsible  to 
the  crown  instead  of  to  the  people.  And  much  has  happened  of 
late  to  raise  impatience  to  a state  of  discontent  little  short  of 
disaffection.  The  Kaiser’s  Morocco  adventure  was  a stroke  alto- 
gether off  his  own  hat.  The  nation  had  no  share  in  aliapiug  a 
policy  that  for  months  kept  Europe  in  tense  perturbation,  and  vast 
number*  of  Herman*  not  only  did  not  approve  of  it,  but  showed 
unmistakably  that  their  longing  was  for  peace.  The  time,  indeed, 
may  come  when  the  im|>erinl  intervention  in  Morocco  will  lie 
looked  back  upon  as  the  last  manifestation  of  the  old  regime.  It 
was  sharply  criticised  all  over  Europe,  but  nowhere  more  sharply 
than  in  (lermany  itself.  The  people  have  examined  its  fruits  all 
the  more  closely,  and  jierluip*  all  the  more  captiously,  because 
they  were  not  consulted  about  it,  and  luid  no  hand  in  direct- 
ing! 

The  fruits  do  not  commend  themselves  either  to  their  palate  or 
their  judgment.  For  wluit  did  the  diplomatic  victory  at  Algeeiraa 
amount  tot  It  was  a victory  in  terms  alone.  It  cheeked  the 
French  policy  of  peaceful  penetration:  it  put  the  seal  of  Inter- 
national approval  upon  the  perpetration  of  chaos  in  Morocco;  it 
gave  the  Wilhelmstrasse  a standing  in  a question  that  hitherto 
had  lieen  thought  to  lie  beyond  the  range  of  Herman  interests,  and 
in  which,  as  a matter  of  hard  fact.  Herman  interest*  were  all  but 
infinitesimal.  But  so  far  from  dissolving,  it  cemented  the  Anglo- 
French  ••nlente : it  emphasised  the  steady  drift  of  Italy  away  from 
the  Triple  Alliance:  it  drove  the  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Min- 
ister into  retirement;  and  if  inspired  throughout  Rurope  a pro- 
found mistrust  of  Herman  diplomacy.  Reviewing  the  whole  trans- 
action, the  Herman  people  tin  I that  the  balance  falls  on  the  wrong 
side.  Taking  it  as  a tv  pica  1 instance  of  personal  rulership,  they 
find  in  it  the  best  of  all  rensons  why  personal  rulership  should  1*' 
modified. 

Never  lias  criticism  of  llie  Kaiser  been  so  fn-e  and  personal  as 
during  the  last  twelve  months.  Never  did  the  policy  of  Girsarism 
Hreni  so  little  congenial  to  the  national  instinct*.  In  spite  of  a 
record  year  of  prosperity  and  commercial  progress,  Hermany 
throughout  HU  Ml  has  been  penetrated  with  a universal  disquiet. 
The  exactions  of  an  exorbitant  tariff  have  produced  n scarcity  of 
meat,  hare  emphasized  the  preponderating  influence  in  the  scheme 
of  Herman  government  of  the  agrarian  chi**,  and  have  widened 
the  already  ominously  deep  cleavage  between  the  u|qwr  and  the 
lower  ranks  of  society.  The  lfohcnlohe  memoir*  accentuated  these 
tendencies  by  rousing  in  tlw  popular  mind  that  same  suspicious- 
ness of  the  nation’*  leaders,  of  ralwl*  and  cliques,  and  hidden, 


selfish  but  omnipotent,  influences  that  England  chafed  under  a 
century  and  a half  ago.  The  Hermans  have  ulwavs  Iss-n  inclined 
to  look  at  their  rulers  through  a mist  of  mythological  illusions. 
They  stood  positively  aghast  at  discovering  from  the  ex -chancellor'* 
piquant  pages  that  kings  have  tempera,  that  statesmen  are  hu- 
man in  their  liking*  and  tlieir  prejudices,  that  national  decisions 
are  often  the  outcome  of  )M-r*onal  whims,  that  civilians  ami 
soldier*  are  in  the  habit  of  jostling  one  another  for  the  im|ierial 
favor,  that  sycophants  are  less  than  ever  an  extinct  species,  and 
that,  pettiness  and  strife  hold  tlieir  own  ns  Hiiecessfully  in  " court 
circle*  " a*  among  the  middle  or  lower  classes.  No  nation,  prob- 
ably. whose  policy  ia  resourceful  and  triumphant,  could  come 
morally  unscathed  through  the  ordeal  to  which  Prince  Hohenlnlie 
subjected  Herman  statesmanship;  but  nation*  with  a longer  ex- 
js'rienee  in  self-government  than  the  Herman*  have  had  would 
hardly  have  taken  the  ex-chancellor’*  revelations  quite  so  much 
to  heart.  They  jarred  on  the  instinctive  idealism  of  the  German 
people,  and  stirred  within  them  a sense  of  distrust  and  insecurity 
that  testified  indirectly  but  accurately  to  their  political  imma- 
turity. 

Apart  from  this  there  Iiua  lieen  a definite  miction  against  the 
general  policy  of  Weflpolitil;,  and  a rising  conaciouanesa  that  it 
ha*  led  to  few  tangible  results,  while  it*  prosecution  lui*  entailed 
an  altogether  disproportionate  expense.  A galling  scries  of  co- 
lonial scandals  has  been  exposed  within  the  last  few  months,  and 
the  war  in  southwest  Africa,  now  ollieially  declared  to  Is-  over, 
bn*  proved  harassing  and  wildly  undignified,  and  ha*  reflected 
little,  credit  on  Herman  arms.  The  Empire  caiue  too  late  into  the 
colonial  field  to  do  more  than  pick  up  the  crumb*  that  had  fallen 
from  more  fortunate  tables,  and  one  of  those  crumbs  luts  stuck 
painfully  in  her  throat.  In  these  circumstances  a certain  irri- 
tated revulsion  against  the  whole  policy  of  expansion  overseas  is 
not  unnatural.  Any  country  would  feel  it.  but  in  Hermany  it 
goes  further  because  Herman  ini|wriali*m  is  closely  associated  in 
the  |M>pular  mind  with  the  system  of  |»raonal  rulership.  against 
which  the  nation,  for  domestic  reasons,  ia  visibly  revolting.  How 
close  la  the  connection  between  the  Emperor  and  the  policy  of 
imperialism  was  shown  a few  months  ago  when  the  Reichstag' was 
discus-dug  the  vote  for  a military  railway  in  the  revolting  south- 
west African  colony.  The  Herman  practice  allows  ministers  and 
other  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  House  to  appear  la-fore 
it  and  s|s-ak  on  l-ehalf  of  the  government's  policy.  On  this  occa- 
sion an  ofiicer  who  had  just  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
colonial  force*  in  southwest  Africa  appeared  la-fore  the  Reichstag 
to  argue  the  case  for  the  projected  railway.  Hi*  argument  amount- 
ed to  a blunt  assertion  that  the  railway  would  be  built,  however 
the  representative*  of  the  people  voted,  and  whatever  action  they 
amused  themselves  by  taking  in  the  matter.  The  Emperor,  he 
intimated,  had  sanctioned  the  railway,  and  the  Reichstag's  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  really  made  no  difference.  That  was  a 
most  illuminating  incident.  It  showed  that,  according  to  the 
official  view,  the  Reichstag  in  a mere  registration  instrument  for 
automatically  ratifying  the  demands  of  tin-  government.  If  that 
view  were  to  obtain,  the  power  of  the  purse  would  be  s mere  sham, 
and  the  people,  in  spite  of  universal  suffrage,  would  have  no 
effective  representation  whatever.  Hooded  by  the  contempt  with 
which  they  had  lieen  treated,  and  aided  by  revelations  of  jobbery 
in  the  Colonial  Office,  and  of  shameful  cruelties  committed  by  cer- 
tain administrators  in  tin*  Herman  colonies,  the  members  of  the 
Reichstag  began  to  assert  with  unusual  vehemence  their  right  to 
examine,  and,  if  necessary,  reject  the  colonial  estimates.  It  wa* 
the  successful  assertion  of  this  right  a few  week*  ago.  when  a 
majority  of  the  members  refused  to  vote  the  moneys  for  suppress* 
ing  the’  llerroros,  that  precipitated  the  dissolution.  A blow  of 
emancipation  wa*  *truck  that  day  which  may  prove  the  forerun- 
ner to  a peaceful  revolution. 

All  these  phenomena  point  one  way.  They  point  to  a dissatis- 
faction with  the  present  scheme  of  Herman  government.  They 
show  that  Hermany  ha*  not  yet  succeeded  in  establishing  a working 
ct  an  promise  between  tin-  fact  of  universal  suffrage  on  the  one  ham! 
and  the  fact  of  personal  rulcrsliip  on  the  other.  It  is  getting  more 
and  more  doubtful  whether  such  a compromise  ran  ever  he  estab- 
lished. 

When  you  have  parties  elected  by  universal  suffrage  I*  ia 
too  much  to  expect  them  to  act  for  all  time  as  the  mere  ratifying 
agents  of  measures  imposed  upnn  them  from  above,  mid  to  ac- 
commodate themselves  with  eternal  meekness  to  policies  they  have 
had  no  hand  in  shaping.  The  essential  issue  nt  the  Herman  elec- 
tions ia,  therefore,  whether  the  government  i*  to  dictate  to  the 
|wople,  or  whether  the  people  arc  to  Is-  tlw  government.  That  issue 
ja,  of  course,  enormoadv  obscured  by  the  internecine  polemics  in 
which  the  thirteen  parties  are  vociferously  indulging,  and  it  can- 
not anywhere  lie  said  to  have  taken  a definite  sltape.  Nevertheless 
tlint  and  nothing  less  is  the  question  that  i*  fermenting  at  the 
hack  of  the  Herman  mind.  And  it  is  a question  of  Immediate  and 
practical  urgency  as  well  a*  of  constitutional  theory.  The  struggle 
upon  which  the* Herman  masse*,  more  or  less  unconsciously,  have 
now  entered  ia  a struggle  to  make  nil  Hermany  a government  of 
tlw  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people. 
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HK  rent  problem  anlved  *1  last!  No  more  Maim  to  climb. 
No  window*  o|tctiiug  on  J»n  area.  No  more  lawnlcs* 
home*.  All  four  side*  of  the  liouse  with  southern  ex- 
posure at  will.  N'n  ilomb  waiter  to  lioint . No  janitor  to 
alley:  no  piano  overhead.  No  flute  fiend  Inflow.  No 
neighborly  alarm-clock  going  off  at  the  wrong  hour.  No  anything 
apartmentlike. 

It  sound*  like  l- tophi-  Who  hot  Oliver  Tingley  could  have 
wrought  so  wildly  well ?— Oliver  Tingley,  inventor  of  tlte  " Pint 
Prandial  Trap,  or  Hanipirting  Made  Kaay,"  inventor  of  tin* 
’■  Pocket  Klevator.  or  the  Hat -Dweller's  Ya«ir  Mei-niu,”  ami  many 
another  Brut  aid  to  the  injured. 

It  vra*  a bright  day  in  May,  and  a abort,  high,  rukish  craft  may 
have  hvii  m-on  rolling  south  along  Fifth  Avrtiue.  now  lofting  up 
to  allow  mmie  street-ear  to  ms*.*  its  bows,  now  slmoting  swiftly 
post -some  slowgaited  vehicle  drawn  by  that  anachronism,  the 
florae.  It  Ir  siked  like  a Mna  1 1 cottage  exceoi  that  it  had  wheels. 
Aland  it  clung  the  odor  of  r*‘-|a‘etabllity  mingled  with  that  of  an 
automobile.  On  a projecting  balcony  was  a trolley-carlike  Njuip- 
ment.  At  the  wheel  stood,  or  rattier  sat,  Mrs.  Oliver  Tingley,  on 
her  bniw  an  air  <»f  authority. 

I'nder  the  guidance  of  its  fair  (also  fat  and  forty!  pilot,  the 
euriotu  craft  made  it«  way  past  staring  crowds  to  Washington 
Market.  There  Mrs.  Tingley  dropped  author,  us  it  were,  and  gave 
two  short  honks  on  the  raucous  horn,  which  had  a voice  like  a 
seagull  with  bronchitis.  At  her  signal  a grnrer’a  clerk  issued 
front  a booth.  He  was  the  usual  grocer’s  clerk,  aproned,  shirt- 
sleeved, jpcncil-hchind-cared  and  tablet- in -liaudr-d, 

Mrs.  Tinglr-v  priced  various  staples  anti  luxuries,  sighed  pro- 
foundly to  think  that  eggs  were  three  cents  mure  n down  than 
last  year  at  this  time:  she  gasped  with  horror  to  Irani  that  apple* 
s ho  veil  a tendency  to  rise  I contrary  to  all  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton'* 
observations);  *lu(  vented  her  righteous  indignation  nl  tin*  help 
less  clerk's  meek  statement  that  butter  was  higher,  uud  reminded 
him  that  the  last  1m-  imh!  was  simply  awful. 


At  her  signal  a grocer’s  clerk  issued  from  a booth 


Marketing  was  with  Mrs.  Tingley  something  like  a t»m>k 
tragedy.  Over  the  quality  of  dried  apples  or  tin-  price  of  prune* 
she  could  revel  in  emotions  that  would  have  exhausted  Pruoictbeu* 
and  si'ii t Medea  into  hysterics.  Hut  when  it.  was  all  over,  she 
was  happier  and  felt  liettor.  for  she  had  gotten  just  **>  much  in- 
out  of  bar  system,  and  was  fairly  cheerful  until  the  time  ap- 
proached for  her  husltand’s  return  from  bis  office. 

No  now,  lutving  given  her  orders  and  had  all  her  package* 
packed  and  safely  bestowed  on  Uutnl  tin-  hmisemobile,  she  felt 
young  again,  ami  wnt  her  car  dying  up  Fifth  Avenue  to  the  Park. 
Here  she  drew  up  alongside  a gra-ssv  playground,  and.  opening  the 
door  behind  her,  called: 

" You  may  come  out  and  play  now,  my  dear,”  At  these  words 
issued  a pretty  child  that  bore  a faint  hut  ominous  rescmblum-e 
to  her  mother.  She  brought  forth  a In  sip,  a doll's  perambulator, 
three  doll*,  seven  Teddy  ts-ar*.  a tea-set,  a cherished  comic  supple- 
ment, some  building  blocks,  and  a few  other  childish  trifles.  These 
*he  spread  upon  the  turf,  using  the  " Keep  off  tin1  (Sra**"  sign  for 
a support.  On  the  balcony  of  the  craft  the  mother  sat  reading 
the  morning  pa|icr. 

liy  ami  by  a policeman  came  sauntering  along.  Seeing  the  ehild, 
he  charged  fearlessly  U|*ni  it.  ordered  it  lo  di»|K*rsc.  and  drove 
it  off  the  sacred  enclosure.  Mrs.  Tingley  looked  at  him  with  a 
eonunodiou*  smile  and  |w>-w-d  him  a brace  of  her  husband's  com- 
pany cigars.  In  some  mysterious  way  the  nffieer  took  them  with- 
out seeming  to.  and  nioted  on.  blind  lo  the  existence  of  the  child, 
who  went  back  to  grass. 

Mm.  Tingley  withdrew  within  and  began  to  prepare  Iter  frugal 
luncheon,  looking  out  occasionally  to  see  that  Uwendidynne  did  not 
fall  off  the  earth.  After  a time  she  was  startled  by  a sliarp 
rapping  on  her  window.  She  looked  into  the  honest  blue  eye*  of 
a mounted  policeman,  who  »aid: 

"Hey.  what  do  youse  folks  t’ink  dis  is — a public  parruk  or  a 
privut  garradj?” 

Mr*.  Tingley  answered  liim  in  the  cigar  code,  hut  he  objected 
to  conspicuous  bribery  and  was  adamant.  So  Mr*.  Tingley,  hastily 
throwing  on  an  automobile  cover-all,  honked  to  her  ehild,  tattle  her 
gather  iicr  impediment*  together  and  come  again  on  board.  This 
Uwendolynne  did.  not  wit  limit  fear*  and  delay. 

Then  Mrs.  Tingley  moved  on  t*>  another  spot,  where  »he  rested 
till  anotln-r  incorruptible  policeman  appeared.  Them  she  pne 
ceeded  several  pura*ung*  to  yet  a third  resting- place,  and  so  on 
until  it  reached  (he  hour  for  lumdiissi.  which  wa*  enjoyed  in  the 
cool  glade  of  Mcthiwan's  Pus*. 

Then,  putting  (Jwendolyntic  to  bed  for  a nap,  Mrs.  Tingley  went 
shopping.  Sin*  locked  the  chilit  within,  carried  the  lever  into  the 
simp,  ami  there  revelled  in  counter  football  to  her  heart's  delight, 
while  th»*  liomwmohile  blocked  traffic  and  drove  helpless  policemen 
almost  to  llu-  verge  of  profanity.  When  Mr*.  Tingley  was  " good 
and  ready  ” sin-  returned,  removed  (he  bulky  lumsimiobile  from 
the  tangle  of  vehicle*,  ami  spun  forth  on  a round  of  call*.  She 
visited  chiefly  the  unfortunates  who  still  lived  in  llat»-  To  hear 
her  talk  you  would  never  have  dreamed  that  she  herself  once  knew 
the  agonies  of  condensed  life. 

And  so  the  day  wore  on  to  dusk,  at  which  time,  with  port  and 
starlmard  lights  n I it . Mrs.  Tingley  t'sded  the  lioUKcniohih*  fur  down 
town  to  the  skv  scraper  which  held  her  husband's  utlin'.  lie  cume 
down  from  hi*  eyrie  on  the  twenty-third  floor,  and  greeting  hi* 
wife  with  reaped  ful  cordiality,  took  the  w|us-l  and  turned  his  prow 
north  by  northwest.  The  exigencies  of  steering  so  burly  a rrafi 
through  the  shifting  maxes  of  Broadway  t rathe  took  Mr.  Tingley'* 
mind  entirely  off  hi*  hn*iiie«*.  nod  he  levelled  in  the  chnste  i|e- 
lights  of  the  chauffeur. 

A*  he  chauffed  hi#  wife  cooked  the  family  dinner  on  the  hanging 
electric-stove.  When  the  folding  table  was  laid,  the  housemobilc 
was  well  toward  the  pore  of  Central  Turk,  wln-re  a halt  was  made 
in  a occluded  s|K»t  and  Mr.  Tingley  joined  his  family  at  dinner, 
while  the  breene  bore  through  the  o|*'ii  windows  the  sweet  odor  of 
the  verdure  without. 

At  dinner  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tingley  delta  ted  whether  or  not  they 
should  go  to  the  theatre,  storing  the  hinisemobile  in  the  garage 
that  sheltered  them  in  liad  weather  at  a nominal  charge  for  floor 
space.  They  derided  that,  as  the  night  was  fine,  they  would  get 
nearer  to  Nature'*  heart.  Si  Mrs.  Tingley  brought  out.  a chair 
and.  Hiking  Uwendolynne  on  her  lap.  sat  at  .Mr,  Tingley 's  left  as 
they  thredded  the  garish  street*  ami  darkening  road*  till  the  child 
was  soothed  to  sleep.  Mrs.  Tingley  then  put  her  to  bed  and  re- 
turned to  her  husband's  side.  At  time*  she  sjudlcd  him  at  the 
wheel  while  he  indulged  ill  a cigar. 
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'*  All  cigars  taste  alike  outdoor*  in  the  dark,"  Maid  Mr.  Tingley, 
and  accordingly  knew  I lie  luxury  of  ♦•comxny.  while  the  wind 
carried  hack  the  fume*  to  lx-  merged  in  the  general  aftermath  of 
gaaoline. 

The  wind  in  the  eye*!*  and  the  Mouth  of  swift  motion  invited 
sIuiuInt.  and  the  houneiuobile  was  drawn  up  at  one  hide  of  a 
moonlit  lane.  Then  Mr.  and  Mra.  Tingley,  after  locking  the  doom 
and  windowH,  refin'd,  and  knew  nothing  hut  the  blissful  oblivion 
of  sleep  until  the  ulann-chs'k  warned  tlieui  that . another  day  of 
toil  hud  arrived. 

Mra.  Tingley  put  on  her  auto  cover-all  and.  lurking  her  tin- 
cnilTrd  locks  under  a commodioua  can,  took  the  wheel  and  sent  the 
car  dying  Mouth,  while,  within,  her  hiisliaiid  lifted  the  upholstered 
lid  which  served  for  ♦•ouch  and  disclosed  a small  hut  sufficient 
tub.  Water  drawn  from  the  reservoir  supplied  his  luatli,  while 
(iwendolynnr  slept  Is-hind  the  eurtains  of  her  folding  crib. 

lly  the  time  Mr.  Tingley  was  dressed  and  sliaveil  the  house- 
mobile  was  well  within  the  limits  of  town.  Then  he  relieved  his 
wife  at  the  wheel  while  she  prepared  the  simple  hut  elegant  break 
fast.  When  this  was  ready.  Mr.  Tingley  checked  tin*  ear  at  a cab 
stand  in  Madison  Square,  and  went  within  to  his  breakfast,  lie 
read  his  paper  as  he  sipped  his  roltrc,  and  then,  in  all  the  vigor 
of  his  breakfast  food,  once  more  took  the  wheel  and  sent  the  house 
mobile  Hying  to  his  ollo-c,  when*  he  arrived  in  ample  time,  ex- 
hilarated by  half  an  hour's  extra  sleep  and  bis  strength  husbanded 
by  escaping  his  former  servitude  *»  a strap-hanger.  Kissing  his 
wife  ami  ehild  the  farewell  buss  of  a happily  married  luxurious 
man.  he  entered  his  oilier  building  u dilferrnl  Isdng  from  the  hen- 
pecked and  car-nick  dyspeptic  that  used  to  rrawl  to  his  desk. 

And  Mrs.  Tingley,  liale  with  exrrrisr  and  pun-  air  and  the  joy 
of  a home  whose  limits  were  as  *|Mciou*  as  all-outdoors,  set  her 
course  north  for  Washington  Market  for  another  bout  with 

bargains. 

Hut  bow  eame  all  Ibis  to  pas*?  Kpoch  making  inventions  like 
the  housemobile  do  not  spring  full-|»auoplicd  from  live  brow  even 
of  an  Oliver  Tingley.  They  grow  or  (as  Mr.  Tingley  himself 
admits  with  all  tin*  modesty  of  the  truly  great  I “ they  evoloot." 

So  thin  solution  of  the  problem  of  tlte  day  “ evolonted.”  Mr. 
Tingley.  it  seems,  had  an  uncle — tliat  dear  synonym  for  hope. 
Tills  uncle,  Dudley  Tingley.  was  in  the  furniture  business,  and  had 
lieu|XHl  up  an  apparently  large  fortune  by  Belling  goods  on  the 
instalment  plan  to  the  impecunious.  Thus,  lie  bought  an  eighteen- 
dollar  sideboard  from  tin*  wholesaler,  marked  it  up  to  $43.  drew 
a red  dagger  through  thr  price  and  marked  it  down  to  <139  -40. 
A poor  but  respectable  voting  couple  would  enter  the  store  and  buy 
the  sideboard  on  (be  instalment  plan.  1 tut  the  instalment- plan 
price  would  hi*  $49  40. 

This  was  all  well  and  good,  and  tlte  uncle  should  have  got  rich 


(Inn  by  Alban  Unis* 


“ Hey,  what  do  yousc  folk*  t'ink  dii  la  Y' 


quick  if  it  were  not  for  one  thing,  the  uncertainty  and  difficulty 
of  collecting  the  instalments.  Accordingly,  when  he  camp  to  die. 
the  settlement  of  his  affairs  brought  to  light  an  enormous  stun  of 
I iud  debts  secured  by  badly  used  furniture.  Mr.  Tingley  had 
counted  on  at  least  $35,000.  and  he  and  Mrs.  Tingley  had  lain 
awoke  nights  quarrelling  over  what  was  to  be  done  with  this  sud- 
den rush  of  wealth  to  the  bank  account,  ltut  all  they  got  for 
their  share  was  $82  34  in  cash  and  a large  auto  truck  used  for 
delivering  the  bulkier  sorts  of  furniture. 

Hut  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tingley  lived  in  an  iifiartment -house  and  up 
three  Mights  of  stairs.  The  truck  could  not  have  been  got  through 
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the  doom  except  In  pieces,  and  would  have  liccn  of  no  conceivable 
um1  or  ornament  mine  it  vow  in. 

"Talk  about  tin*  man  with  an  elephant  on  hi*  hands!”  said  Mr. 
Tiagley.  " lien*  I've  got  to  pay  storage  on  a gasoline  Noah's  Ark. 
Why  didn't  he  leave  me  a pair  of  roller  skates!” 

Mrs.  Tingley  thought  it  would  seem  ungracious  to  t'ncle  Dudley 
to  sell  the  truck  in  less  than  a year.  They  must  keep  it  as  a sort 
of  mourning.  So  store  it  they  did  in  a garage.  On  the  first  of 


Rescued  the  battered  and  asphyxiated  burglar  from  Mrs.  Tingley’* 
ministrations 


the  next  month  Mr.  Tingley  received  a hill  for  rent  and  a hill  for 
storage.  The  collision  of  these  hills  struek  a spark  as  from  two 
smitten  Hints. 

••  Eureka!"  lie  cried.  “ We  will  live  in  the  truck.” 

Mrs.  Tingley  began  to  feel  nervous  lost  his  mind  had  giveu  way, 
but  hr  soothed  her  by  outlining  his  plan.  First  he  gave  his  land 
lord  a month's  notice.  'Die  following  thirty  days  tu.-  spent  Jn 
designing  the  iuterior  arrangement  of  the  truck. 

You  have  already  seen  the  glorious  success  of  the  design.  It 
has  many  other  virtues  which  will  suggest  themselves  to  the 
imaginative.  Emancipation  is  not  ihe  least  of  these — emancipa- 


tion from  the  myriad  slaveries  of  the  apartment-dweller  or  the 
tint  bird. 

Two  anecdote*  will  illustrate  the  extra  advantages  of  this 
method  of  hoiiselsiating  in  a great  city. 

One  afternoon  as  Mrs.  Tingley  was  preparing  lunclieou  site 
carelessly  set  the  place  on  lire.  In  an  ordinary  apartment  this 
would  mean  that  she  must  lean  out  of  the  window  and  yell  to  a 
passer- hy  to  run  to  a distant  alarm,  and  then  spend  the  time 
jettisoning  the  cargo  while  she  waited  for  the  remote  fire-engine 
to  arrive. 

Hut  Mrs.  Tingley.  calling  (iwendolynne  out  of  danger,  rushed 
to  the  wheal,  shouted  to  a policeman  to  turn  in  an  alarm,  and  then 
went  full  speed  along  live  route  the  engine  must  follow.  She 
reached  the  engine  house  just  a*  the  horses  bolted  forth,  and  the 
fire  was  quenched  without  the  usual  loss  of  time. 

To  meet  the  tin-men  half-way  is  indeed  an  advantage.  Imagine 
a snail  geared  to  greyhound  speed  and  carrying  its  house  on  its 
hack,  and  you  have  Tingley'*  truck. 

(tn  the  top  of  the  truck,  by  tbe  way,  Mr.  Tingley  raises  vege- 
tables. As  he  puts  it,  lie  does  "truck  gardening  in  town.”  A "4ul 
wag.  Mr.  Tingley, 

One  night  Mr.  Tinglev's  dreams  of  wealth  Were  interrupted  hy 
Mrs.  Tinglev's  shrill  whisper: 

" Ollie,  there's  a man  in  the  house.” 

Her  womanly  intuition  taught  her  that  the  intruder  could  not 
lie  under  the  bed,  for  the  Inth-tub  was  under  the  ImmI.  There  was 
not  much  doubt  which  corner  he  was  in.  for  in  one  was  the  folding 
stove,  in  another  the  folding  china-closet,  ami  a third  the  baby's 
folding  crib,  t'iearly  the  man  must  he  in  the  fourth  corner. 

So  Mrs.  Tingley  with  one  liom-sslike  leap  Hung  all  her  avoirdu- 
pois into  the  fourth  corner,  and  found  in  Iter  grasp  the  cowering 
burglar. 

As  soon  as  he  lieard  that  the  thief  was  under  control.  Mr. 
Tingley  rose  from  hi*  bed.  Hung  on  his  greatcoat,  and  lutntcned  to 
the  platform.  where  lie  pulled  the  throttle  wide  and  sped  toward  the 
police  station.  At  that  hour  all  the  night  patrolmen  were  sound 
a -deep  in  the  saloons  which  are  legally  closed  at  1 a.m.  So  he 
was  not  arrested  for  exceeding  the  speed  limit,  and  soon  arrived 
at  the  sign  of  the  green  lamp-posts.  There  he  called  out  the 
reserves,  who  rescued  the  battered  and  asphyxiated  burglar  from 
Mrs.  Tinglev's  ministrations. 

Thu*  the  offlcc  of  patrol-wagon  is  added  to  tin*  other  utilities 
of  the  houscniobile.  Space  doc*  not  permit  further  discussion  of 
the  invention.  It  must  suffice  to  sav  that  the  housemobile  is  now 
Is-ing  manufactured  in  large  quantities  for  the  general  market. 
The  advance  orders,  however,  are  so  many  that  it  will  be  wane 
months  before  the  public  can  Is*  served. 

Tie-  real-estate  men  an*  already  dreading  an  exodus  fmm  the 
hivelike  home*  of  the  |ieoplc,  the  janitors  are  fearing  starvation 
aiul  are  ulreadv  Is-coming  more  docile.  In  many  a skyish  donjon- 
keep  the  dumb-waiter  will  at  lust  deserve  it*  name*.  It  is  ex- 
pected tiiut  rents  will  fall  at  least  forty  per  cent.,  ami  a panic  is 
feared  on  the  Keal-Estate  Exchange.  * Mr.  Tingley  regrets  this, 
but  realize*  that  individual*  must  Is-  sacrificed  fur  the  good  of  Live 
greatest  number.  Progress  is  ruthless. 


THE  CONSOLER 

By  ALFRED  DAMON  RUNYON 


THEY  wiiz  nlippin*  Wingy  Wo  in  a In0*v  leetle  hole 

An*  they  piles  'is  coffin  'eavy  with  some  grub  ter  feed  ’is  soul. 
Oh.  they  piles  'is  roffin  ’eavy  with  their  rice  an’  suev  too 
When  I 'npprns  hy  th‘  born-yard  an’  I smells  th*  savory  stew. 

Then  I secs  ‘is  widder  settin*  Inr  ’is  grave  an'  weepin’  sad 
Fer  ter  keep  ’is  soul  from  go  in  to  th*  plan-  o'  things  wot’*  bad; 
An'  I drop*  up  dost  betide  Vr  an'  I whisper*  in  Vr  ear 
Til  she  give*  a leetle  giggle  an’  she  dries  V*r  biller  tear. 

An’  I wur,  mighty  hungry,  so  I tells  *er  on  th*  spot 
That  I met  th*  soul  o’  'uslwml  headed  fer  th’  pine*-  wot’s  hot; 

An'  I tell*  Vr  that  V tole  me  fer  ter  eat  th"  bloomin'  gruh 
’C'au*e  'is  time  wux  sorter  pressin'  fer  ter  catch  th’  ’Kilward  Stub. 

An'  I eats  it  with  a relish  an*  so  fast  I'm  like  ter  choke 
While  she  watches  me  liewildered  from  a ring  o*  punky  smoke; 
Then  I wipes  rav  lips  an’  tells  Vr  that  Vr  ’iishaml  slippin’  fns- 
'Ad  sent  Vr  buck  a lovin'  kiss  an'  sent  it  bock  bv  me. 

Oh.  I give*  to  Vr  a whackin’  kiss  upon  Vr  puggy  nose 

An’  she  hlu*he*  down  beneath  Vr  paint  just  like  a bloomin’  rose. 

An’  as  I wrap->  my  arin  u round  Vr  waist  so  m-nt  an’  trim — 

She  sez.  ” ’E  rent  a kiss  ter  me — take  this  un  lade  ter  ’Im.” 

An’  we're  a-livin’  ’appy  an'  a-Iovin’  quite  a lot—  • 

An'  often  think*  o’  Wingy  Wo  down  in  th’  place  wnt's  hot. 

'Is  ghost  it  never  bothered  us;  we  watches  every  day — 

I wonder  if  ole  Wingy ‘s  soul  was  starved  upon  th'  way! 
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IX  the  current  outbreak  of  literary,  dramatic,  and  musical 
enthusiasm  concerning  the  career  uf  .lolin  the  Itaptiat  under 
which  New  York  i * at  present  laboring,  the  product inn  by 
Mr.  K.  If.  Sotliern  and  Mi**  Julia  Marlowe  of  Herman  Hueler- 
nianu's  play  *'  .Johannes  *'  (“John  the  Baptist"  in  the  Kng- 
li*h  vrnion)  ha*  occupied  u e*on*pitniou*  place.  Tin*  production 
of  this  play  at  the  Lyric  Theatre  preceded  by  one  night  that,  of 
the  Oacar  W'ilde-Riclia’rd  /Strauss  eqiera  two  blocks  farther  down- 
town— a curious  coincidence,  if  nothing  more.  Mr.  Kudermann 
derives  the  h«*i*  of  hi*  plot — a*  did  Wilde  and  all  the  other  poet*. 

dramatists.  and  painter* 
who  have  concerned  them- 
selves with  the  story  of  the 
Fore  runner's  death — from 
it*  source  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  his  embel- 
lishment of  it  ha*  fur- 
nished forth  a five-act 
drama.  The  rising  cur- 
tain discloses  the  Prophet, 
surrounded  by  his  fol- 
lowers. in  “ a wild  rocky 
country  near  Jerusalem.' 
Mere  he  is  informed  of  the 
cleerl  of  infamy  about  to  be 
committed  by  Herod  in 
marrying  bis  brother's 
wife.  Herodia *.  In  the 
eourae  of  the  following 
acts  (which  take  place, 
progressively,  in  Hr  roil'd 
I hi  luce,  in  a room  In  Jr- 
himhnjihat'n  bouse,  in  an 
open  space  in  front  of  the 
temple,  in  the  prison  yard 
near  H erod'd  palms*  in 
(ialilec.  and.  finally,  with- 
in tills  palace)  the  con- 
flict between  John  and  the 
house  of  Herod,  and  its 
effect  upon  the  soul  and 
the  understanding  of  tlic 
Prophet.  are  elalsiratcly 
revealed.  We  an*  shown 
t lie  infuriated  malevolence 
of  Herodia • against  him 
who  has  held  up  to  public 
scorn  her  iil*otni»atinn* ; 
the  growing  passion  of  Iter 
daughter  Salomr,  for  tlic 
fiery  anil  commanding 
lender:  tin*  heroism  and 
niajrsi  je  exultation  of 
John;  the  vacillation  and 
»ii|N*rstitiou  and  incffectn- 
ality  of  /few/;  tlu*  iluwning  consciousne***,  and.  finally,  tbe 
triumphant  realization,  in  tin-  heart  of  the  Forerunner,  ot  the 
divinity  ami  might  of  love:  his  n-sistance  of  the  aeductions  nf 
Salom r ; and  his  tragic  iteuth. 

A*  presented  at  tin*  Lyric  Theatre,  it  doe*  not,  on  the  whole, 
gain  in  impressiveness.  The  part  of  the  protagonist  is  not.  ideally 
taken  by  Mr.  Sot  hern,  lie  lias  momenta  of  fine  dignity  and  fervor, 
ami  hi*  make  up  is  exe-ellent — the  sombre,  burning  ryes,  and  wild 
and  »l neon th  garb,  the  noble  intensity  of  the  inspired  fanatic.  Ilut 
Mr.  Sotliern  does  not  suceeed  in  conveying  the  sense  of  spiritual 
exaltation,  and  the  culminating  scene  of  the  play— that  in  which 
lie  drafts  the  stone  whieli  he  had  intrnded  to  liurl  at  Herod,  in 
oliodieniT  to  n Midden  consciousness  of  the  full  meaning  of  the 
message  of  tlic  Messiah  is  ineffective,  whereas  it  should  Is*  subtly 
triumphant  and  compelling.  Tin*  Salome  of  Miss  Marlowe,  while 
it  i«  charmingly  graceful  and  winsome,  lacks  the  sense  of  per- 
Hiding  sensuality  und  allurement  which  it  should  suggest . Tin* 
pluv  itself  is  long  and  dull,  but  in  the  Sot  hern- Marlowe  version  the 
auditor  is  graciously  s|mred  the  visible  horror  of  -the  Baptist's 
severed  bead. 


Julia  Marlowe 

AM  StfiKKMANX’tf  “ M ALU  UK  " 


One  of  the  poignant  charms  of  Miss  Kleanor  Itobum'a  acting  is 
the  refinement  with  whieli  she  invests  an  ini|**r-onut i<>n.  For  this 


reason,  while  not  denying  tlic  wide  range  of  lier  abilities,  she 
Mi  in*  more  udupiately  equipped  with  a rrtle  requiring  this  ex|Mwi- 
tion  tluin  with  one  w'hicli  present*  In-r  in  rougher  mould.  She  is 
now  ut  the  Liberty  Theatre  in  “ Saloniy  Jane."  a play  l»v  Paul 
Armstrong,  founded  upon  incident*  in  Bret  llarte’s  t'ufifornia 
idyl  “ Sah.my  .lane'*  Kiss."  and.  while  her  acting  i*  admirable, 
she  does  not  quite  convey  the  unpolished,  decidedly  lawless  young 
woman  who  thinks  nothing  of  asking  that  murder  Is*  done  for  her 
sake,  whom  Bret  Harte  ]*>rt rayed  in  bis  tale.  Mis*  Hobson  does 
make  In-r  very  tender,  and,  of  course*,  very  alluring,  but  from 
time  to  time  throughout  lier  acting  there  are  moments  when  the* 
rcflitemcnt  creep*  in  when  perhaps  it  should  not. 

Halomy  is  an  impetuous  voung  perann:  in  fart,  the  entire  play 
is  built  ’upon  all  ini|M*tnnu*  kiss  she  gives  to  an  unknown  young 
man  who  is  about  to  lx* 

I tanged  fe»r  l»or*c-*tcaling 
and  *ay*  he  ha*  no  mes- 
sage* to  send  to  any  om*. 
nor  is  then*  any  one  to  bid 
him  goes!  by.  The  men  who 
are  te>  hang  him  suggest,  in 
a moment  of  generosity, 
that  Haloing  shall  |s*rform 
the  office  of  spent  ing  him 
on  hi«  long  journey  with  a 
few  kind  word*.  She  does 
this,  and  stricken  with  the 
realization  that  the  voting 
man  is  about  to  die  un- 
justly. suddenly  flings  her 
arms  about  hi*  neck  and 
kisM*H  him.  It  i*  her 
m-cond  meeting  with  him. 
and  she  ha*  already  lost 
more*  or  less  of  her  heart 
to  him.  I localise  it  Is  he 
who.  for  certain  |s*r*»onal 
reasons,  has  kill«*el  the  man 
whose  death  she  had  sought 
at  the  hand*  of  her  un- 
willing ami  cowardly  lover. 

While  the  hestowra!  of 
tin*  kiss  was  a awretly  ad- 
mirable act.  it  des*s  not 
luip|M*n  ns  a logical  se- 
qurnce.  Hut,  to  U*  sure*. 

Haloing  i*  an  illogical.  Im- 
pulsive thing,  and  women 
are  not,  on  this  won*,  to 
Is*  held  accountable  for 
their  vagaries*.  Miss  Rob- 
sou  ihs*s  not  give  one.  in 
the  moments  before*  this 
time,  siillieient  indication 
that  she  is  the  sort  of 
young  weanan  to  do  this 
thing.  Sin*  i*  impetuous, 
luit  it  i*  not  tin*  impel u 
owity  of  nffc-t-tinn  which  she* 
suggest*  before  she  has 
ki**e-d  the  young  man. 

And  as  a sudden  awakening 

ill  her  heart,  here  ton  it  is  not  quite*  convincing.  After  the  ki** 
however.  Mis*  Holmon's  Snlomii  is  delightfui  in  its  warmth  and 
tenderness  und  its  truth.  Which,  of  course,  goe-s  tei  allow  that 
the  kiss  not  only  eliel  the  yeuing  man  a great  <le*al  of  good,  being 
tin*  means  e>f  saving  liis  life,  hut  that  it  was  of  great  bcne'lit 
te»  her. 


Eleanor  Robson 

AH  BRET  IIAUTK'k  *'  MAMIMY  ” 


The  kiss  was  the  means  of  imbuing  the  yeuing  man  to  escape*  from 
his  c-aplor*.  t«»  return  t«e  So  lorn  if  and  tee  win  out  against  all  odd* 
in  the  third  act  Hi*  part  was  playesl  by  Mr.  II.  It.  Warner,  one*  of 
the  Is-st  looking  leading  nn*n  (anel  an  excellent  actor,  ten*)  New 
York  has  s*s*n  in  many  a long  elav.  Hnthm  Fax  as  a fire-eating, 
nothing-doing  Kentucky  character,  / 'olnnrl  Stnrtmlllr,  and  Halpli 
Delniorc  as  Yuhti  Hill,  tin-  stage driver,  were  tlieirouglily  well  cast. 
Tea*  much  praise  ran  not  I**  given  to  the  ailing  of  thus*  little 
e-liilelren.  Ihmahi  tiallaber,  Frances  tlolden  Fuller,  and  ltulh  Abbott 
Wells. 
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THE  BEGINNING  OF  A MOMENTOUS  SUIT  IN  WHICH  TWO  NATIONS  ARE  INTERESTED 


THE  I'HOTOGRAPII  I'HTl  THE  MR»T  MOVE  IN  T1IE  TEXT  SUIT  WHICH  IS  IJKISC1  BRoruilT  IIY  TIIK  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AGAINST 
THE  8CIIOOI.  ItOAMI)  OK  TIIK  CITY  OK  HA X FIlAXClmxi,  AT  TIIK  IXHTAXC'K  OK  JAPANESE  KEMIUKXTM.  TO  TEST  THE  CONHTtTTTION- 
AI.ITY  OK  KXCU'IHXU  THE  JAPANESE  FWOM  TIIK  PCBLIC  SCHOOLS  OK  THAT  CITY.  AT  THE  I.EFT  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPH  STAXOH  KE1- 
K If  II I A OKI,  TIIK  MVKYKAU-OI.O  JAPANESE  SCHOOLBOY,  MAKING  A PPI-U'ATIOX . IX  THE  PIIBHIJU'E  OK  WITNESS  FOR  TIIK  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT,  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  KKADIXU  PRIMARY  SCHOOL.  AMI  BMXO  REKI'SED  BY  THE  PRINCIPAL.  Ul*»  M.  E.  DEAN,  HI'H- 
TA1XKD  BY  PRESIDENT  AARON  ALTMAN,  OK  TIIK  SAX  FRANCISCO  IMAIID  OF  EDCCATIOX  <OX  THE  EXTREME  RIGHT).  ON  THE  INCIDENT 

TIIK  OOVEKXMEM  WILL  DKING  SLIT 


SAFEGUARDING  THE  AMERICAN  WORKMAN 

THE  IMPORTANT  PROJECT  OF  THE  NEWLY  ESTABLISHED  MUSEUM  OF  SECURITY 


TIIK  first  definite  st«>|>  towards  the  establishing  of  nn 
*'  American  Mhwuiii  of  Safety  " was  nuule  last  week  ut 
a large  dinner  (riven  in  New  York,  uttended  by  several 
hundred  n»en  of  |inntiiiteiu-c — manufacturers,  merchants, 
publicists,  physicians,  capitalists,  and  editors.  Men  who 
liavc  tin-  liamllinjr  of  men  wen*  its  guests.  The  text  of  the  night 
was  a single  idea — America's  lieedleSM  waste  of  her  working- 
men, the  faet  tliat  this  country's  mechanical  triumphs  are  being 
overshadowed  liy  the  danger  to  life  incidental  to  its  wonderful 
advance. 

The  new  movement  for  wane  sort  of  security  for  the  American 
workman  as  lie.  bends  over  bis  machines  is  on  a firm  foundation. 
In  a wing  of  the  huge  American  Museum  of  N'utural  History.  New 
York,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Morris  K.  Jcsup.  president 
of  the  New  York  ('handier  of  Commerce,  an  " Exposition  of  Safety 
Devices  ami  Industrial  Hygiene"  has  been  opened.  witli  exhibits, 
photographs,  and  models  for  protecting  tin*  lives  of  working  jssiple. 
gathered  in  this  country  and  abroad.  The  exhibit  will  last  for 
several  wi-eks.  and  a feature  of  it  will  Ik*  illustrated  lectures  given 
by  Dr.  William  II.  Toluian.  dim-tor  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Social  Service,  under  whose  nuspi«*s  this  movement  is  being 
carried  out. 

According  to  the  census.  S7,*il3  |>ersims  in  the  United  States 
suffered  violent  deaths  in  llMiO.  Where  we  have  exact  figures  for 
eom|mrlaon  they  show  more  than  twice  its  many  accidents  in  this 
country,  relatively,  as  In  Kuro|s*.  A large  proportion  of  the 
victims  |M*rishcd  needlessly  and  heedlessly.  while  half  a million 
more  wen*  Injured. 

In  Kuri>|N*.  Museums  of  Security  are  lu  active  existence,  ami 
make  known.  |»npulurl/r.  and  fores*  into 'use  devices  for  guarding 
machinery.  Kven  in  Itiissiu  such  a museum  exists,  \ tine  Museum 
of  Seeurilv  lias  Ihh-ii  established  in  Moscow,  and  guard*  the  Run- 
siaii  working  man.  “We  talk."  it  has  Invii  said,  “of  the  barbari- 
ties of  war,  and  do  well  to  establish  our  p«atv  societies.  Is  it 


not  time  to  do  nomething  to  stop  the  increasing  Imrlmrities  of 
jteaoe  7" 

Hut  what,  after  all,  is  a " Museum  of  Security,  or  Safety  "?  How- 
pver  effective  abroad,  it  is  a completely  new  idea  for  this  country, 
and  one  that  “ boaa  ” and  workmen,  generally  shaking.  know 
nothing  of.  What  does  a Museum  of  Security  do;  how  docs  it  atop 
accidental 

Ah  indicated  by  its  name,  tlie  Museum  of  Security  aims  to 
become  a permanent  exposition  not  only  of  devices  for  the  preven- 
tion of  accidents  to  laborer*,  but  a repository  of  suggestions 
originated  by  any  person  nr  institution  to  help  workmen  in  any 
way.  It  is  really  divided  into  two  great  sections;  one  comprising 
all  that  has  to  do  with  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  the  various 
branches  of  industry,  and  the  other  comprising  social  and  indus- 
trial hygiene. 

The  New  York  exposition  consist*  a*  much  as  possible  of  “ live 
exhibits,”  that  is.  maeliim-n  or  devices  in  operation;  model*  of 
actual  nr  reduced  *iw.  and  photographs.  It  will  show  safety  up- 
pliaitcca  relating  to  w«s*l  and  metal  working  machinery,  stamp 
ing.  grinding,  and  |>oli*hiiig  machine*:  presses,  textile*,  the  build 
ing  trades,  elevators,  windlasses.  cranes  and  Itoisting  machinery, 
transportation  bv  sea  und  laud,  safety  lamps  and  explosives,  quarry- 
ing. agricultural  und  chemical  industries. 

The  section  of  Industrial  Hygiene  includes  improved  dwelling*; 
first  aid  to  the  injured;  prevention  of  tuberculoaia  and  other  dread 
diseases  harmful  to  the  life  of  workmen:  respirator*  and  diviies  for 
supplying  and  maintaining  purr  air  and  industrial  betterment. 

It  is  intended  to  present  to  each  exhibitor  a diploma  designed  by 
a prominent  artist.  A handsome  rneilal  lias  been  made.  It*  obverse 
shows  a graceful  figure  of  a woman  ugainst  a background  of 
machinery,  ami  the  legend  i*.  " S-eurit  v for  Humanity'*  Sake." 
On  the  reverse  is.  in  panel  form.  ••  First  International  Exposition 
of  Safety  Drvicw  and  industrial  Hygiene  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Sociul  Service." 
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A FEW  hour*  after  liichard  Strauss*  cataclysmsl  music- 
drama,  “ Salome,”  hail  Iwn  made  known  in  it*  complete- 
nc*»  to  its  first  American  audience,  .Mr.  Walter  Dimnncli 
and  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  performed  in  a 
concert-hall  not  far  distant 'two  tone  poems  hy  Claude 
Debussy — the  “ l’reludo  ” to  Mallarmf-*»  “ L’Apn's-midl  <l*un  Faun  *’ 
and  the  " Ffltes  " — one  of  the  set  of  three  orchestral  " Nocturnes.” 
Since  these  were  typical  utterances  of  c-omponer*  whom  many  would 
rank  as  the  two  most  considerable  figures  in  modern  music,  the 
contrast  offered  by  their  juxtaposition  was,  to  say  the  least, 
piquant.  On  the  one  hand,  a musico-dramat  le  portrayal  of  a 
psychopathic  condition  literally  unspeakable  in  its  horror  and 
abnormality,  accomplished  by  means  that  sicken  the  mind  and 
wreck  the  nerves;  on  the  other  hand,  two  studies  in  tom- -painting 
conceived  in  the  most  rarefied  and  exquisite  spirit  of  fantasy,  and 
bodying  forth  moods  anil 
images  of  Indescribable 
subtlety  — aerial  tone  - pic- 
tures that  have  their  origin 
in  a state  of  being  remote 
from  the  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  apace  and  time: 
moods  of  revery  and  en- 
cliantment  that*  altogether 
delight  the  sense  and 
quicken  the  imagination. 

In  the  House  of  Art,  one 
gladly  concedes,  tlie-o  are 
many  mansions;  yet  tin- 
more  one  reflects  upon  the 
quality  and  significance  of 
**  Salome”  (which,  as  this  is 
written,  Is  under  judgment 
as  a public  spectacle),  so 
star  ply,  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  writer,  set  in  relief  by 
its  accidental  juxtaposition 
with  the  pieces  by  Debussy, 
the  more  one  must  wonder 
whether,  in  the  s|Mcious 
House  of  Art,  there  is 
room  for  music  whose  sole 
concern  is  the  delineation 
of  -w-xual  aberration.  I’pon 
the  day  following  the  first  performance  of  Strauss*  opera 
we  considered  in  this  place  the  artistic  quality  of  the 
music  which  Strauss  has  conceived  as  an  embodiment  of  the 
plav  of  Oear  Wilde,  as  the  matter  of  immediate  interest,  reserving 
a discussion  of  its  ethical  aspects  for  a later  occasion.  One  may 
properly  eoneeive  that  that  occasion  has  arrived;  for  the  current 
interest  in  " Salome  ” can  lie  compared  with  nothing  in  the  history 
of  musical  art  ill  this  country  save  that  aroused  by  the 
production,  three  years  ago,  id  Wagner's  '*  Parsifal.”  For  any 
one  who  refuses  to  subscribe  to  the  preposterous  contention  that 
art  and  ethics  have  nothing  in  common,  the  case  of  “Salome"  is 
very  far  from  being  closed  when  one  has  arrived  at  an  estimate  of 
its  irsthetic  merits. 

The  present  witness  is  not  of  those  who,  with  thn  sculpt-l  of 
criticism,  aeek  anxiously  in  art  for  evidences  of  that  which  is 
moral Iv  noxious;  nor  does  he  presume  to  set  bound*  to  the  sphere 
of  activity  which  music,  in  particular,  may  occupy  in  its  con- 
cern. as  an  t-xpressional  agent,  with  the  human  drama,  so  long  as 
its  concern  is  with  those  phases  of  life  which  arc  truly  representa- 
tive. Hut  one  may  submit,  without  dogmatism,  that  sexual  |*-r- 
version  cannot  by  any  kind  of  construction  Is-  regarded  as  humanly 
representative.  It  is  a matter  in  which  plain  speech  is  requisite; 
yet  it  is  impassible  adequately  to  indicate  the  enormity  of  that 
which  is  said  mid  done  and  felt  in  "Salome”  without  invoking  the 
precise  terminology  of  tlu-  phvsician  and  the  alienist ; and  that, 
for  obvious  reasons,  may  not  licre  Is-  resorted  to.  It  is  the  ulti- 
mate function  of  all  art  to  enlarge  the  sense  of  life — a somewhat 
different  tiling  from  enlarging  the  sense  of  depravity ; vet  that 
“ Salome”  does  precisely  this,  has  not  been,  ho  far  as  one  is  aware, 
denied.  Those  ovcrxealoiis  friends  of  Strau-s  who  have  nought  t" 
justify  the  offeiisiveness  of  "Salome”  by  alleging  the  ra«o  of 
Wagner’s  “ Die  Walk  lire.”  and  the  relationship  that  i«'  there 
shown  to  exist  between  the  ill-starred  YoUungs,  are  worse  than 


misguided:  for  however  unlawful  and  unhallowed  tliat  relation- 
ship may  Is-,  it  carries  no  taint  of  degeneracy  or  disease;  whereas 
the  tiling  tluit  is  delineates!  in  the  music-drama  of  St rausn  and 
Wilde  is  fitted  to  no  less  an  epithet  than  monstrous.  Moreover,  it 
is  precisely  in  the  most  pestilential  phases  of  the  drama  that  the 
literary  Invention  of  Wilde  and  the  musical  Investiture  of  Strauss 
attain  their  grfatrst  eloquence.  It  is  in  the  culminating  scene 
of  the  drama,  where  Salome  ecstatically  carouses  the  severed  head 
of  John,  t lull  the  words  of  the  text  and  the  music  of  the  score 
exert  their  most  potent  and  horrible  fascination:  in  particular, 
those  passage*  in  the  music  which  accompany  Salome's  exultant 
reception  of  her  prize  from  the  executioner,  and.  later,  her  interval 
of  ghastly  wlfgrat illation  just  la-fore  the  end.  have  inspired 
(if  one  may  so  grotesquely  misuse  the  term)  the  two  supremelv 
pxpmuivc  moments  in  the  score.  Strauss  has  enforced  thesa 
things  with  an  appalling  intensity,  with  a beauty  which  is 
mephitic,  poisonous,  sinister,  and  ol*M-s*ing  in  the  extreme;  and 
precisely  tx-raum-  it  is  so  obsessing  is  it  intolerable  and  abhorrent. 
That  the  great  art  of  music  can  lie  successfully  invoked  in  such  a 
cause,  tliut  it  can  speak  such  things  with  so  dreadful  an  eloquence, 
is  a revolution  for  which  few  of  us  are  apt  to  be  prepared,  and 
which  Is,  to  say  the  least,  disquieting. 

It  remains  to  la-  noted — ana  it  is  only  just  that  it  should  he 
noted — that  the  production  of  “Salome"  at  the  Metnqailitan 
Opera  House,  viewed  simply  as  an  artistic  achievement,  was  nothing 
less  than  superb.  It  hud  involved  miracles  of  accomplishment, 
orchestral,  vocal,  and  histrionic.  Mr.  Hertz's  mastery  of  the 
multiform  and  stupendous  complexities  of  the  orchestral  score  was 
complete  and  amazing:  Miss  Frematad's  Salome,  Mr.  Human's 
Herod,  were  marvels  of  fidelity  and  effectiveness;  Miss  Weed  am! 
Mr.  Dipped,  in  the  minor  roitu  of  Herotliaa  and  Xarrxtbolh,  were 
altogether  satisfying,  and  the  mounting  of  the  oja-ra  was  all  that 
could  la-  desired — poetic,  atnioHpherie.  finely  coo|>crntSve.  Indeed, 
tin-  production  as  a whole  can  la-  adequately  praised  only  in 
superlatives.  Would  that  it 
had  worked  to  less  ignoble 
and  maleficent  ends  I 

Hafl  the  music  of  Chopin 
la-gun.  in  the  minds  of  any 
considerable  number  of 
musicians,  to  take  on  a cer- 
tain jejune  quality?  is  the 
elaborate  embroidery  of  liis 
art  la-ginning  to  seem  a little 
superfluous,  a little  cheap? 

Mr.  Vincent  d’Indy,  in  hia 
riss*nt  biography  of  Cesar 
Franck,  bad  occasion  to  pa** 
hastily  in  review  certain 
great  composers  of  music  for 
the  piano;  he  spoke  of 
Hecthoven,  of  Schumann. — 
who  " found  for  the  expres- 
sion of  the  poetry  of  his  soul, 
in  little  compositions  of 
genius,  a style  more  orches- 
tral than  liis  orchestration 
and  spreading  itself  in 
charming  and  intimate 
sonorities";  of  T.iszt. — who, 

'*  i li -mol i siting  at  a Idnw  the 
whole  M-alTolding  of  classic 
' pianism.’  enriched  tin-  in- 
-t  rumen t by  means  of  com- 
binations previously  uu-iis|H-ctcd.  and  gave  a ilecisive  impetus  to 
virtuosity.  Mr.  Philip  Hale,  in  the  course  of  wane  Interesting 
and  valuable  comment*  on  Mr.  d’Tndy’a  book,  protest*  regretfully 
over  tin-  passage  from  which  the  ulstve  remarks  are  quoted.  '*  Not 
one  word.”  lie  exclaims,  "about  Chopin,  the  supreme  composer  for 
the  pianoforte!  ...  Is  11  possible  that  Chopin  does  not  exist  for 
Mr.  d'Indy  ? The  omission  of  this  great  name  is  simply  inexplicable.’* 

Is  it  possible,  one  echoes,  that  there  is  a growing  clasii  for 
whom  Chopin  “ dors  not  exist" — who  acknowledge  the  historical 
importance  of  his  contributions  to  the  malrria  muairn  of  our  time, 
yet  find  in  him  today  no  living  voice,  no  vital  beauty,  but  rather 
an  art  that  has  becutue  rococo,  faded,  and  outworn? 


Ly7flkl.l  I y A. 

Johanna  Gadski 


WHO  JOINS  THE  VI  KTKOPOL1TAN 
Ol'ERA  COMPANY  THIS  MONTH 


Copy  UK  M by  A.  Dupm 


Emil  Paur 

CONDUCTOR  or  THE  visiting 
PITTS  Ht:  HO  OHCHKSTRA 
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Novel  Motor  Equipments  and 
Experiments 

By  George  Ethelbcrt  Walsh 

The  automobile  exhibition*  in  tin*  dif- 
ferent cities  servo  a*  a sort  of  clearing- 
house for  new  ideas.  new  plans  of  dealer*, 
new  announcement*  for  the  coming  year, 
and  a sum  man-  of  past  achievements. 
Tile  re  may  be  nothin#  new  in  the  world, 
but  automobile  enthusiasts  are  inclined  to 
give  a somewhat  modified  interpretation 
to  that  ancient  doctrine.  Any  visitor  can 
satisfy  himself  of  this  within  an  hour  after 
listening  to  an  ufDeial  spokesman  of  the 
industry. 

“ Of  ’course  the  motor  is  not  new,”  is 
the  explanation,  '*  but  we’ve  mode  many 
new  departures  in  ispiipmeut*.  and  these 
inventions  an*  npw  things.  Take  the  latest 
Pullman  touring-car  and  see  for  yourself. 
Here’s  a travelling  home  for  you,  with 
secret  ice-chest,  hamper  for  food.’  a dining 
table  that  turns  up  when  you  touch  a 
spring,  a complete  toilet  set  for  man  fir 
woman,  an  annunciator  with  electric  but- 
tons to  direct  the  chauffeurs,  all  aorta  of 
instruments  to  record  the  weather,  the 
speed  of  the  machine,  the  grade  of  the  hill 
you  may  Is*  climbing,  and  the  direetioti 
you’re  travelling,  Ber-lining-chair*  are  pro- 
vided. and  even  lieds  which  open  and  close 
automatically.  You  can  dim*  and  sleep  on 
your  motor-car.  read  the  latest  l*»ok,  carry 
on  your  correspondence,  and  be  just  as  com- 
fortable as  in  your  own  home.  In  short, 
the  up-to-date  touring-car  contains  every- 
thing needful,  and  everything  is  parked 
away  in  such  compact  space  that  no  one 
would  suspect  its  existence.  You  need  no 
porter.  no  servant  other  than  the  chauffeur. 
My  touching  a button  you  can  summon  al- 
!d<m(  anything  you  need.” 

One  such  |uih«tial  touring-car  contains,  by 
actual  count,  twenty-five  different  compart- 
ment* in  which  travelling  necessities  are 
stowed  away.  N'o  ship  ever  left  nort  with 
a more  miscellaneous  assortment  of  needful* 
than  the  modern  touring-car  equipped  for 
u long  journey  through  a hostile  region. 
Provisions  sufficient  to  last  a week  or  two 
are  carried,  anil  with  the  exception  of  an 
occasional  purchase  of  more  ice  and  gaso- 
line the  car  can  travel  across  tin*  continent 
almost  independent  of  store*  and  supply- 
shops.  Duplicate*  of  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
machinery’  are  ingeniously  stowed  away 
over,  under,  or  in  the  ear  so  that  repairs  can 
la*  made  on  the  mail. 

A prominent  motorist  who  luis  covered 
nearly  ten  thousand  mi  lea  In  ten  different 
countries  the  past  year  said  that  he  rarely 
suffered  for  the  lack  of  any  of  the  essentials 
of  good  living,  and  was  almost  as  comfort- 
able as  if  travelling  on  a regular  Pullman 
rar  of  a standard  railroad.  A good  many  of 
the  new  ingenious  contrivances  in  auto- 
mobile equipments  are  the  result  of  sug- 
gestion* made  by  practical  tourists.  In 
some  eases  crude'  contrivances  were  made 
by  the  motorists  while  travelling  abroad, 
and  after  n practical  demonstration  of  their 
usefulness  they  were  patented,  and  are  now 
added  to  the  general  equipment  of  many  cars. 

’•  As  an  inde|**ndent  travelling  unit  the 
automobile  is  coming  nearer  to  perfection 
every  year.”  said  one  of  these  toilring  en- 
thusiasts. “foist  year  I travelled  through 
all  of  Europe  and  part  of  Asia  without  a 
mishap  which  could  not  lie  readily  mcudi-d 
on  the  road.  For  one  whole  week  we  wen- 
cut  of  touch  with  civilization,  but  we  hud 
provided  for  it  by  laying  in  sufficient  sup- 
plies. Wo  had  a small  gasoline  cook -stove 
which  made  our  meal*  tempting,  n warming 
device  to  keep  away  the  chills  of  night,  a 
patent  ventilator  in  tlie  roof  of  the  car.  a 
folding-bed  which  made  rest  comfortable, 
light  to  read  by  at  night,  and  plenty  of 
fuel  in  the  tank  to  carry  us  to  our  destina- 
tion. That  method  of  exploring  a new 
country  is  almost  ideal.  A man  can  take 
a trip  in  this  way  which  surpasses  anything 
heretofore  recorded  In  history.” 

Tlie  effort  to  make  the  ’ touring-car  an 
ideal  unit  for  travelling  across  the  country 
has  resulted  in  an  increased  demand  for 
heavy  car*  supplied  with  every  imaginable 
novel  equipment.  Ia»*t  summer,  it  is  esti- 
mated by  dealer*  that  upward  of  fifty 
thousand  people  took  their  vacations  ill 
automobiles.  Instead  of  «|H-nding  the  regu- 


lation two  weeks  or  a month  at  some  *ea- 
shore  or  mountain  lioud,  they  put  I heir 
money  in  motor-cars,  and  went  oil  on  novel 
exploring  e\|a*dUions.  They  covered 
thousands  of  miles  all  told,  and  lived  out  in 
the  open  air  as  much  as  if  eampiug.  The 
can  for  such  summer-vacation  trips  were 
provided  with  adjustable  canopy  tops  so 
that  sleeping  on  the  road  is  made  comfort- 
able and  safe.  In  antici|Mlion  of  even  a 
greater  number  of  vacationist*  next  season, 
hundreds  of  such  fully  equipped  touring- 
cars  are  living  hurried  to  completion. 

Hut  it  is  not  only  for  summer  vacationists 
that  the  modern  cars  an*  equipped.  Even 
in  midwinter  touriug  trip*  lusting  from  a 
week  to  several  months  are  being  under- 
taken. A thousand  louring  parties  will 
leave  our  Northern  cities  this  winter  for 
trios  South  or  to  Nome  points  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  South  and  Central  America.  A 
winter  trip  in  a touring-car  is  an  ideal 
change  from  tin*  strenuous  rush  of  business 
life.  Physicians  have  sent  many  of  their 
wealthy  pat  lent*  away  on  such  journey*. 

The  modern  *|«ort  of  I si  IN -mi  tig  has  added 
another  novel  e\|ierienee  to  the  motorist, 
ltucing  with  ImUisnis  has  become  a recog- 
nized sport..  When  the  tmlloous  are  sent  up. 
the  motor-cars  follow  them  or  race  against 
them  to  a given  point.  As  the  balloons  take 
a straight  line  in  one  direction,  the  swiftest 
motor  car  i*  often  lieatcn  in  the  ran*  across 
country.  Owing  to  the  necessity  of  towing 
the  balloon*  at  many  point*,  the  ears  are 
often  equipped  with  special  towing  and  tele- 
phoning devices.  By  means  of  the  tele- 
phones in  the  ears  and  balloon*  tlie  motorist 
and  aeronaut  can  lie  kept  in  constant  com- 
munication. This  sport  has  become  *o  popu- 
lar that  it  is  likely  to  find  a dozen  ears  en- 
listed in  the  service  for  every  Imlloon.  The 
combination  of  the  two  sport*  has  increased 
the  number  of  enthusiastic  semi-aeronauts. 
The  man  who  may  hesitate  about  making  an 
ascension  does  not  miss  tin-  chance  to  follow 
the  aerial  traveller*  in  a speedy  motor-oar 
built  for  the  special  purpose.  Experimental 
test  * haw  been  conducted  with  wireless 
telegraphy  between  the  moving  ear*  and 
drifting  Imlloon*.  The  car*  carry  a sending 
and  receiving  unpnratti*.  and  with  similar 
equipment*  in  the  airship  communication* 
an*  established.  In  one  notable  trip  arrims 
country,  constant  comtnHuiration*  were 
maintained  bid  ween  the  balloon  and  motor- 
ear  for  ten  hours.  Report*  of  tlie  progress 
of  t 1m*  Imlloon  at  an  extreme  altitude  were 
thus  made  to  the  press  everv  five  minutes. 

The  motor-car  rqui|qs-d  with  sleigh 
runners  for  travelling  across  country  on 
both  snow  uinl  ice  has  been  with  tw  in  an 
unfinished  condition  for  some  time;  hilt  uti 
ideal  combination  of  runners  and  wheels 
seem*  to  Im-  reached  this  winter  by  a nuni- 
lier  of  patent  attachments.  These  attach- 
ment* are  easily  adjusted.  The  runner*  cun 
be  lowered  or  raised  a*  quickly  and  easily 
ns  the  -q*-cd  can  Is-  changed  in  the  ordinary 
ear.  The  runner*  are  broad  and  flat  so  they 
will  *up|mrt  a heavy  cur  on  a comparatively 
thin  crust,  of  *now.  By  meuns  of  quick 
adjustment  they  can  1m-  made  valuable  in 
anv  kind  of  snow.  Even  a formidable  snow- 
drift has  no  terrors  for  the  motorist  in 
such  a ear.  The  wheels  are  also  broad  and 
notched  to  cut  firmly  into  the  snow. 

So  successful  have  these  motor-sleighs 
proved  that  a number  of  touring  parties 
will  undertake  the  exploration  of  northern 
Cntimla  this  winter,  where  snow  lies  on  the 
ground  several  feet  thick  all  winter.  Lakes 
anil  streams  frozen  over  can  Is*  crossed  just 
a*  easily  as  the  smooth  surface  of  snow. 
The  driver  of  the  car  simply  lowers  his 
runners  so  that  the  wheels  cut  into  tlie  ice 
to  get  tractive  force. 

Another  snow-equipment  consist*  of  a 
broad  flange  which  is  extended  on  either  side 
of  the  runners  so  that  plenty  of  supporting 
surface  Is  obtained.  These  extra  shlc- 
runncrs  are  a foot  and  more  broad,  and 
can  carry  a heavy  car  over  a huge  snow- 
drift without  mishap.  When  not  needed 
tiler  are  folded  up  on  the  side  by  turning 
a fever.  They  are  not  only  supports  for 
tlie  heavy  cars,  but  runners  a*  well.  They 
can  Is*  lowered  wit  bin  an  inch  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  wheel*,  thus  practically  float- 
ing tin*  car  over  a soft  snow-drift.  Nothing 
but  a very  soft  slush  or  inciting  snow  could 
stall  the  car  equipped  with  such  additional 
snow  support*. 
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This  opens  up  a new  field  of  sport  for 
the  touring  enthusiast.  It  will  enable  one 
to  explore  regions  in  the  far  North  in  the 
•lend  of  winter.  Wild  uiiiiiiuls  can  thus  In* 
hunted  at  a season  of  the  year  when  even 
the  trapper  equipped  with  hi*  snow-show  is 
often  nouplii**cd.  As  the  curs  would  carry 
provisions  for  sustenance  and  fuel  for 
power,  light,  and  heat,  hunting  in  this  way 
would  In-  much  more  comfortable. 

So  successful  has  the  automobile  sleigh 
proved  in  experiment  that  one  authority 
says:  “If  tlie  North  1'ole  is  ever  reached 
it  will  U-  in  one  of  these  touring-car*.  A 
inun  can  travel  over  the  snow  and  ice  much 
faster,  and  far  more  comfortably,  in  a 
motor-sleigh  than  by  any  other  method  de- 
vised. Within  a year  or  two  you  may  ex- 
pect to  hear  of  automobile  parties  trying 
to  find  the  pole.  There  will  he  a relay  of 
these  cars  travelling  back  and  forth  to 
carry  provisions  and  fuel.  With  stations 
regularly  supplied  with  fuel  and  pro- 
visions. the  pole  should  be  reached  mi  the 
snow  and  ice.  Of  course  open  water  would 
stop  them.  If  necessary,  the  work  would 
have  to  lie  done  at  a season  of  tlie  year 
when  no  open  water  is  possible.” 


INFANT  AND  ADULT. 

Pqs  the  optwililin*  of  ihe  infant  and  imwaininc  ihe  adult,  milk 
i*  onrelial  : and  to  Sf  whaliwime  mint  H»  jiun-  Boannw'a 
Uaoi.r  Uiani,  CoKoassaii  Mii.k  amt  Cumin-,  Haavii  1-1  v a c- 
OkATtu  Milk  hive  nocquxl*  lot  purlt>-,  tUvur,  anil  riclinaaa.  »•» 


V»r  BROWN’S  Camphorated.  Sawnaceoua  DENTIFRICE 
for  the  tsatli.  IWioouB.  ■ t <*nu  prr  Jar 
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MAY  BE  COFFEE 

That  Causes  All  The  Trouble. 


When  the  house  Is  afire  it’s  like  a body  when 
ilisca.sc  begins  to  show;  it’s  no  time  to  talk,  but 
time  to  ad.  Delay  is  dangerous;  remove  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  at  once. 

“For  a number  of  years,"  says  a Kansas  lady, 
“I  felt  sure  that  coffee  waa  hurting  me.  and  yet 
I was  so  fond  of  it  1 could  not  give  it  up.  1 
paltered  with  my  appetite,  and  of  course  yielded 
to  the  temptation  to  drink  more.  At  loot  I got 
so  laid  that  1 made  up  my  inind  I must  either 
quit  the  use  of  coffee  or  die. 

“Everything  I ate  distressed  me.  and  I suffered 
severely  almost  all  tlictime  with  palpitation  of  the 
heart.  1 frequently  woke  up  in  the  night  with 
the  feeling  that  I was  almost  gone — my  heart 
seemed  so  smothered  and  weak  in  its  action  that 
I feared  it  would  stop  lx-nting.  My  breath  grew 
short.,  and  the  least  exertion  set  me  to  panting. 
I slept  but  little,  and  suffered  from  rheumatism. 

"Two  years  ago  I stop|N*d  using  tlie  old  kind 
of  coffee  mid  liegan  to  use  Postuiu  Food  Coffee, 
and  from  the  very  find.  I began  to  improve.  It 
worked  a miracle)  Now  I can  eat  anything,  and 
digest  it  without  trouble.  1 sleep  like  a baby,  and 
mv  In-art  bents  full,  strong,  and  easily.  My 
breathing  has  ts-fome  steady  ami  normal,  and 
my  rheumatism  luis  left  me.  1 feel  like  uuother 
jN-rson,  and  it  is  all  due  to  quitting  coffee  and 
using  Post  urn  Food  Coffee,  for  1 haven't  used 
any  medicine,  ami  none  would  have  done  any 
gisid  ns  long  as  1 kept,  ilrugging  with  coffee.’' 
Name  given  by  Postuin  Co  , Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
“There’s a Reason.”  Head  the  little  hook,  “The 
Ilnad  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs.  All  grocers. 
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RUSSIA’S  EVER-PRESENT  WAR  PERIL 

By  CHARLES  S.  GERLACH 


RUSSIA’S  foreign  policy  in  oppressed  by  a nightmare,  an 
apprehension  of  approaching  danger,  which  imjirde*  her 
free  movement  in  Europe.  In  clear-sighted  Russian  mili- 
tary circles,  in  the  Foreign  Office  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  in 
influential  journals,  the  late  Japanese  war  is  regarded  as 
merely  the  prelude  of  a future  tragedy.  The  Mow  of  the  new 
Japanese  sledgehammer  upon  the  Russian  shield  was  felt  to  its 
very  edge,  and  mused  a tremor  in  the  heart  of  the  old  empire  of 
the’  t'nrs,  on  the  shores  of  the  Raltic.  in  Poland,  in  distant 
Turkestan,  the  scene  of  Russia’s  glorious  wars,  as  well  ns  in  the 
Caucasus.  It  is  certainly  a strange  historical  anomaly  that,  the 
How  list,  striking  its  blows  in  far  Eastern  Asia  did  inflict  a 
umt  wound  there  than  in  European  Russia.  It  devoted  its  own 
seagirt  hind  to  the  rank  of  a world  power:  yet  Russian  posses- 
sion* were  hardly  touched.  Now  Russia  is  fearful  of  a struggle 
for  the  possession  of  her  immense  Siberian  territory,  up  to  Lake 
Itaiknl.  the  Trnus-Haikul  and  Amur  regions;  in  the  latter 
are  situated  about  30,000  square  kilometers  of  already  prospected 
gold -fields  not  vet  opened,  which,  according  to  the  estimate  of  a 
prominent  engfneer.  Kraweski,  will  produce  one  ami  one-half 
millimi  pud*  of  gold  (A  pud  is  about  thirty-two  pounds.) 

It  cannot  lie  denied  that  Russia  has  ample  cause  to  fed  anxious 
regarding  a rendition  of  the  war.  for  conditions  are  far  more  un- 
favorable for  her  now  than  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities  in  1904. 
ami  the  armament  of  Japan  since  the  conclusion  of  jaws-  shows 
that,  having  accomplished  so  much,  she  ia  preparing  for  greater 
deeds.  In  place  of  her  original  thirteen,  she  now  has  sixteen 
divisions  ami  nineteen  reserve  brigade's  of  an  increased  strength,  to- 
gether with  an  army  of  one  and  onc-hulf  million  of  men.  Formerly 
a sea  threatened  by  a Russian  licet  se|wrated  Japan  from  the 
mainland.  Now  Hus  sea.  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  Japan, 
connects  her  hosts  with  the  divisions  pushes!  forward  into  Korea 
and  Manchuria.  On  the  former  occasion  Korea  had  to  be  traversed 
by  endless  war  marches,  continuously  menaced  by  Russians;  to- 
day the  Japanese  troop*  can  be  transported  upon  the  Fnsan-Bcotil 
Railway  to  the  YaJu  River,  and  in  a very  short  time  even  into 
Manchuria.  Korea  is  u vassal  of  Japan,  her  troops  commanded 
by  Japanese  officers.  In  southern  Manchuria  Japan  is  the  undis- 
puted master;  every  railroad  t lie  re  is  at  her  disposal. 

Moreover,  there  is  little  doubt,  that  the  next  time  Russia  will 
have  to  reckon  with  China  also,  and  this  not  with  theatrical 
forces,  such  as  opposed  Japan  in  1906  and  the  allies  in  WOO.  hut 
with  divisions  trained  according  to  European  methods,  or.  we  might 
better  say,  Japanese  wav-*,  armed  with  the  best  modem  weuisw* 
and  with  peace- practice  fighting  in  larger  aggregations.  Their 
performance  in  this  line  has  been  commended  by  European  attaches. 
At  the  present  time  China  has  six  divisions  so  trained:  by  1910 
she  will  have  sixteen,  and  she  intends  to  increase  these  later  to 
forty.  While  Japan  approaches  the  Russian  boundary,  China  ad- 
vances likewise,  by  means  of  the  projected  railway  through  Mon 
gotia  from  1‘ekin  to  Urga.  within  200  kilometers  of  the  Russian 
frontier  and  the  commercial  city  of  Kjachtu.  Work  on  this  road 
has  already  begun. 

Even  if  China  was  not  willing,  Japwu  would  force  her  along,  in 


case  of  war.  for  she  need  only  blockade  the  Chinese  porta  to  force 
(•ennuny  to  do  her  bidding-  Russia  would  then  have  to  fins'  two 
powerful  enemies,  and  would  not,  a*  was  the  case  before.  Is'  lighting 
for  Chinese  soil,  but  for  her  own  valuable  powsmsions. 

Russia's  position.  already  shown  to  lie  more  favorable  than 
before,  even  if  we  disregard  the  loss  of  her  fleet,  would  Is-  a trying 
one  indeed.  The  Russian  (Jem* nil  StatT  calculates  that  in  two  years 
Japan  will  have  thirty-four  divisions.  Inclusive  of  reserve*  liri- 
gades.  and  ten  Chines-*  divisions  trained  on  Kurniicnn  line*,  all  of 
w hich,  in  view  of  the  favorable  conditions  above  di-scrilird,  she  can 
have  at  a desired  point  several  months  earlier  than  Russia  could 
assemble  there  an  approximately  equal  force.  Although  Rwwia 
is  much  stronger  in  eastern  Asia  than  three  rears  ago,  she  could 
muster  then-  first  only  thirteen  divisions.  Inclusive  of  reserve 
brigade* ; and  to  assemble  these  two  nr  three  months  would  Is* 
required.  The  bringing  up  of  reserves  from  Europe  over  the  one- 
track  Siberian  railway  will  not  Is*  as  safe  as  la-fore,  for  here- 
after this  road  will  run  parallel  to  the  hostile  front,  and  will  an 
longer  be  menaced  by  inferior  Tachunchuae,  but  by  well  trained 
Chinese  troops. 

The  formerly  difficult  situation  of  having  to  fight  in  mu*  like* 
and  to  cover  a fortress  hundreds  of  kilometers  distant  will  be 
unchanged  to-day,  for.  instead  of  Port  Arthur — then  proteeted  bv 
the  Russian  fleet — there  would  be  Vladivostok,  without  naval 
support. 

In  addition  to  this  we  must  conaider  that  in  spite  of  Japan’s 
prep*  rat  ion*.  Russia,  shaken  to  her  innermost  foundation,  has 
done  nothing  in  th>*  Far  Fast.  We  hear  frequent  talk  of  a second 
track  on  the  Siberian  railway,  also  of  a railroad  along  the  Amur 
River,  which  would  certainly  he  of  great  strategical  importance; 
the  connecting  of  the  mighty  rivers  is  under  discussion,  hut  so  far 
all  remain*  in  the  old  condition*.  Completely  occupied  with  her 
internal  disturbaiMe*,  Russia  * government,  without  money,  energy, 
and  the  right  men.  i*  unable  to  take  up  these  matter*.  The 
report*  we  have  about  her  Siberian  troops  are  scarcely  reassuring : 
they  appear  to  lie  still  infected  with  the  mutinous  spirit  which 
caused  the  former  rising*,  which  were  suppressed  only  with  great 
difficulty. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  need  not  wonder  if  Russia  looks 
with  an  anxious  cvc  toward  the  Far  East,  for  there  her  future 
in  Asia  is  at  stake.  If  bcatm  in  the  next  struggle,  which  she  fears 
now  as  greatly  a*  she  underestimated  the  last,  she  will,  in  *pitr 
of  Iter  vast  territory  in  Asia,  cease  to  Is*  a great  Asiatic  power. 
The  empire  of  the  Cor  shows  wisdom  bv  shifting  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  its  foreign  policy  to  the  Far  East.  Rightly,  therefore, 
the  idea  gains  ground  in  Russian  military  circle*  that,  it  would  l»- 
more  judicious  to  employ  the  bund  nils  of  million*  which  the  build 
ing  of  a new  fleet  will  absorb,  to  improve  the  communication*  with 
the  faraway  Fast.  They  an-  more  w-edi-d  there.  Russia  lots  m> 
commerce  worth  mentioning,  and  she  need  not  apprehend  trouble 
in  Europe;  a licet,  therefore,  is  not  an  absolute  necessity  for  her. 
She  cannot  ho|w  to  equal  Ja|wti  on  the  ocean;  her  great  men-of-war 
would  probably  serve  only  to  increase  the  sea-power  of  her  mighty 
opponent. 


BY  MOTOR-BOAT  TO  THE  JAMESTOWN  EXPOSITION 

By  A.  S.  ATKINSON 


THE  coming  Jamestown  Exposition,  which  will  celebrate  the 
300th  anniversary  rtf  the  first  permanent  settlement  of 
English-speaking  people  on  the  American  continent,  will 
Is-  an  event  of  unusual  interest  to  owner*  of  motor-hunts. 
Resides  the  great  naval  and  motor-host  parade  und  races 
on  the  waters  of  Hampton  Road*,  there  will  be  offered  «n  oppor- 
tunity for  motor-lmat  owners  to  explore  some  of  the  nldreC  and 
mm|  picturesque  scene*  on  the  whole  Atlantic  coast.  The  exhibi- 
tion is  srhrduled  to  open  April  2fl.  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
■notor-lioNf ing  season,  and  closes  November  30," comprising  practi- 
cally the  whole  vacation  period.  It  is  estimated  that  owing  to  the 
unusual  water  facilities  of  the  region,  and  the  attraction*  pre- 
sented by  near-by  scenes  along  the  l»ys.  river*,  sounds,  and  canals, 
the  largest  assemblage  of  Binlor-lmata  ever  witnessed  in  this  coun- 
try will  Is-  gathered  there  next  summer. 

Fortunately  for  the  tnotor-boat  owners,  this  region  is  easily 
rcaeltcd  from  tin-  North  by  a series  of  canal*,  river*,  and  hays. 
Thousands  will  undoubtedly  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  ex- 
plore for  the  first  time  the  water*  tiff  the  coast,  of  Virginia.  Mary- 
land. and  Delaware.  To  a great  many  who  have  not  attempted  to 
navigate  the  inland  waterway  from  New  York  to  Norfolk  the 
route  to  the  Jumcstown  Exhibition  is  not  only  a novelty,  but  an 
extremely  vague  und  indefinite  tiling.  For  l*wt*  drawing  only 
four  nr  live  feet  of  water  the  trip  is  eminently  practicable,  and  one 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  who  plan  a visit  to  the  exhibition. 


It  is  a journey  that  carries  one  through  wane  of  the  oldest  and 
most  picturesque  part*  of  the  country,  and  provision  is  made  nit 
along  the  wav  for  rest,  and  for  side  run*  to  various  harbor*  and 
rivers. 

Tin*  total  distance  from  New  York  to  Norfolk  by  tin*  inland 
water  way  is  alsuit  332  mile*.  In  a straight  line  it  i*  much  lev*, 
but  this  route,  of  necessity,  is  somewhat  circuitous.  The  largest 
single  body  of  water  traversed  Is  the  Chesapeake  Ray  from  Elk 
River  down  to  Norfolk,  which  is  approximately  195  miles.  Rut  the 
hay  is  one  of  those  IkkHcs  of  water  which  tin-  navigator  never  tires 
of  seeing.  Whether  one  skirts  the  eastern  or  western  shore  or 
strikes  out  into  the  middle  of  the  channel,  the  panorama  is  always 
a picturesque  one. 

Tin-  start  is  made  from  New  York,  with  provisions  and  supplies 
to  Inst  only  twenty  four  hour*,  for  at  no  time  will  the  bout  get  far 
from  towns  and  village*  where  all  necessities  can  tie  purchased, 
tine  passes  down  the  Upper  Ray  of  New  York  harbor  and  skirts 
the  north  coast  of  Staten  Island,  passing  through  the  Kill  von  Kull 
and  Arthur  Kill,  around  the  Croat  Red*  Lighthouse,  to  the  entrance 
of  flip  Raritan  River.  On  a clear  day  the  smallest  motor -boat  can 
take  the  outside  course  through  the  Diwer  Ray,  going  around 
Staten  Island  to  Raritan  Bay.  Tim  railroad  oros.se*  Arthur  Kill 
at  Rtuabet hport . but  there  1*  an  abundance  of  room  on  cither  wh 
of  the  bridge  pier,  averaging  over  800  feet  on  either  side.  The 
( Continued  oh  p otfc  210.) 
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T be  Champagne  of  Boffle  BEER 

The  main  point  of  beer,  liltc  every  thing  else,  is  SUPERIORITY  of  QUALITY. 
Try  a bottle  of  HIGH  LIFE  Beer  and  compare  it  with  any  other  brand,  and 
the  question  of  Superiority  and  Quality  will  be  settled  lor  all  time. 

We  use  only  the  best  materials  money  can  buy. 

We  have  spent  fortunes  to  obtain,  and  are  still  spending  large  sums  annually  to 
maintain  “PERFECT  PURITY.” 

You  will  find  MILLER  HIGH  LIFE  BEER  for  sale  at  all  first-class 
hotels  and  clubs  and  on  dining  cars  and  steamships. 

HENRY  C,  BOTJER.  Distributer,  353  BroAdwty,  Long  Ulind  City  N Y 
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His  Excellency — the  Governor 

( 1 'an  tin  tied  from  /Mtr/c  19ft. ) 

ami  noiselessly,  ns  though  lie*  had  l*s*n  baro- 
f noted,  nntl  I lint  lie  bent  over  a*  if  looking 
backward.  “ What  n singularly  unpleasant 
peracrn !"  thought  In*.  Evidently  the  two 
men  following  I In*  Governor  thought  bo  too. 
They  were  stepping  into  a carriage  close  at 
linnd.  With  tin*  rapid  glance  of  professional 
keenness.  they  lumen  simultaneously  to 
note  the  fellow,  hut  finding  nothing  ques- 
tionable alsnit  him,  hurried  on  to  precede 
the  Governor. 

They  were  in  a smart  rubber-tired  trap — 
the  wheels  leaped.  the  body  swayed,  and 
they  sat  leaning  forward  on  Recount  of  the 
rapid  motion,  and  hnd  sism  left  the  Gov- 
ernor far  behind  In  order  not  to  annoy  him 
with  their  dust. 

**  Who  are  those  two!"  1m*  asked  his  aide, 
looking  at  him  su.airifiously  from  the  corner 
of  his  eye,  and  tlie  other  answered  care- 
lessly, *■  Secret  Police.” 

“ What’s  that  fort”  asked  the  Governors 
abruptly. 

“ I don't  know.”  said  Leo  Andrejeviteh, 
evasively;  “that's  ‘the  Pike’s’  affair.” 

At  the  comer  stood  the  beardless  young 
Police  Commissioner,  strutting  and  admiring 
lii*  shiny  lacquered  hoots — the  same  one 
who  had  accompanied  the  Governor  on  his 
inspection  of  the  bodies;  and  as  they  (Hissed 
the  police  headquarter*  two  mounted 
guards  r.sle  out  from  under  the  arch,  their 
horses’  hoofs  pounding  behind  in  the  dust. 
Their  face*  tieamed  with  offlciouB  real,  and 
thev  both  gazed  steadily  at  tlie  Governor’s 
back.  The  aide  pretended  not  to  notice,  but 
the  Governor  threw  a lowering  glance  gt  the 
men.  and  then,  with  his  white-gloved  hands 
tightly  clenehed  on  his  knees,  he  lo6t  himself 
In  gloomy  thought. 

The  road  to  the  villa  circled  tlie  outskirts 
of  tlie  town,  through  a lane  called  Kaiuit- 
nnja  Aliev,  where  factory  hand*  and  tlielr 
families  lived,  crowded  by  all  sorts  of  miser- 
able Icings  from  the  eitv — some  in  wretched 
tumble-down  huts,  and  some  in  two-story 
brick  tenements  of  liarracklike  uniformity. 
Tlie  Governor  would  gladly  have  bowed  if 
he  had  seen  any  one:  hut  the  street  was 
empty  as  though  it  were  late  at  night — 
not  even  the  children  ubout.  Only  one  little 


lad  appeared  for  n moment  behind  a fence, 
among  the  red  leave*  of  u rowan-tree,  hut 
even  he  slid  luislily  from  the  trunk  and  hid 
in  the  gait-way.  Through  the  summer  the 
alley  hail  been  crowded  with  chickens  and 
| lean,  dirty  pigs,  hut  there  were  none  Irft 
now — apparently  (hey  had  all  been  eaten  in 
the  three  weeks’  famine. 

Nothing  even  indirectly  recalled  the 
catastrophe,  hut  in  the  empty  silence  of  the 
street,  so  indifferent  to  the  Governor's  (Miss- 
ing. lav  something  heavy,  sullen.  brooding— 
and  a light  cloud  of  incense  seemed  to  hang 
i in  the  transparent  air. 

*'  Listen!"  cried  the  Governor,  suddenly 
grasping  his  companion's  knee.  “ 'll  tat  man 
there — ” 

“ What  man!” 

The  Governor  did  not  answer.  Firmly 
clutching  Ids  knee,  he  gazed  at  t hi*  aide  witli 
a face  like  a barred  and  shuttered  house 
whose  doom  ami  windows  have  suddenly 
been  thrown  open.  Then  he  knit  his  heavy 
gray  brows,  deliberately  turned  his  |Minder- 
ons  back,  ami  gazed  intently  out  of  the 
carriage.  The  horses  of  the  guard  |>ounded 
down  the  load,  and  the  dismal  hmclv  lane, 
dark  on  one  side,  bright  *unligld  on  the 
other,  was  also  sunk  in  dreary  brooding. 

Like  a stampeded  herd  the  cottages  hud- 
dled together : with  their  riddled  roof*,  their 
broken  benches,  mid  their  overhanging  win- 
dows. like  gnivheards*  chin*  thrust  out. 
Then  came  a vacant  lot  with  a broken  fence 
and  an  old  well,  sunk  about  the  rim  and 
Unirdcd  over;  then  a row  of  great  linn* 
trees  behind  a high  broken  wall,  ami  n 
stately  old  house  that  hail  drifted  somehow 
to  these  wastes,  but  was  now  long  since 
abandoned.  Its  shutters  were  closed,  ami 
on  a sign  could  he  read,  “ This  House  for 
Sale.”  Then  beyond  came  cottages  again, 
and  a row  of  brick  house* — large,  bleak,  and 
hideous,  with  deep-set  narrow  windows. 
They  were  quite  new — you  could  still  sec  the 
caked  plaster  lying  about,  and  the  holes 
where  t 1m*  scaffolding  had  ls*en : hut  they 
were  already  squalid  and  neglected.  They 
looked  like  prisons,  ami  life  in  such  a place 
must  lie  fully  ns  sad.  as  hopeless,  and  ns 
narrow  a*  a life  in  jail! 

There  is  the  gateway  to  the  open  fields 
and  the  last  little  house — no  trace  of  vege- 
tation about  it.  no  fcn(*e.  It  stands  there 
leaning  forward,  walls  and  roof  bntli.  ns 


. though  some  one  had  shoved  It  violently 
from  I whim] — and  neither  in  the  window* 
nor  anywhere  als.ut  a single  person  visible. 

“After,  the  full  rains  you’ll  have  trouble, 
Peter  lljiteli.  getting  tne  carriage  through 
here.  1 should  think  you’d  literallv  sink  in 
I the  mud!” 

To  6c  Continued. 


No  Longer  Cheap 

"Twixt  all  supplies  there  seems  a race 
To  reach  the  top-notch  first: 

The  cost  of  living  grown  apace. 

And  now  we  have  the  worst ! 

It  almost  makes  the  nation  weep, 

This  ri*c  of  one  sad  day. 

For  even  toll'*  no  longer  cheap— 
The  Senate's  raised  It.s  nay! 

Eaiii.e  Hooker  Eaton. 


Amen 

Eleanor,  aged  five,  had  lieen  naught v all 
day,  and  at  night  her  mother  suggested’ that 
, she  tell  God  she  was  sorry.  Kneeling  down. 

hIm*  roared  with  great  unction.  “Oh.  laird. 
| I hate  to  mention  it  I” 


Couldn’t  Tell  Which 

Smith  had  come  home  later  than  usual, 
and  had  ready  a good  explanation,  but  his 
wife  gave  him  no  chance,  and  immediately 
l-egnn  to  tell  him  what  she  thought  of  him. 
He  endured  It  patiently  all  evening,  quiet lv 
rend  his  paper,  and  went  to  bed.  His  wife 
was  still  talking. 

When  he  was  almost  asleep  he  could  hear 
her  still  scolding  him  unmercifully,  He 
finally  drop[M-d  off  to  sleep,  ami  awoke,  after 
a couple  of  hours,  only  to  hear  his  wife 
remark : 

’’  I hope  all  the  married  women  don't  have 
to  pul  up  witli  such  conduct  us  this.” 

“Annie."  -aid  Smith,  "an*  you  talking 
again  or  yet »” 
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(Continual  from  pflijr  tOS.) 

inside  route  to  Perth  Amboy,  when-  good  anchorage  is  to  l>e  hail, 
averages  seventeen  miles:  the  outside  course  i*  n little  longer. 
'Die  channel  is  deep  enough  to  accommodate  almost  any  motor-boat, 
ami  i»,  indeed,  ample  enough  for  any  craft  that  intends  to  make 
the  run  to  Jamestown. 

An  afternoon  start  may  bring  one  to  Perth  Amboy  so  that  the 
night  can  !»•  spent  near  the  river's  mouth,  in  preparation  for  an 
early  morning  trip,  or  Xew  Brunswick  can  be  readied  before  night 
if  the  -tart  is  made  earlier.  The  distance  by  the  Raritan  Hirer 
from  Perth  Amboy  to  Xew  Brunswick  is  only  eleven  mile*.  The 
river  is  very  tortuous,  and  in  places  lias  shallow  depths,  hut.  by 
following  the  channel,  any  motor-boat  which  draws  not  more  than 
live  feet  of  water  can  jmihs  down  the  river  without  trouble.  In 
plan’s  the  channel  has  only  six  feet  of  water  at  low  tide,  but  in  the 
early  spring  of  the  year  it  is  frequently  deeper.  When  the  tide  is 
at  the  Hood  the  bank*  of  the  river  are  partly  covered,  and  the 
greatest  danger  lies  in  the  possibility  of  runniug  ton  ttaw  to  the 
mur-diy  points  and  striking  soft,  muddy  bottom.  If  the  channel 
is  followed  no  such  mishap  will  occur.  At  low  nr  half  tide  the 
channrl  is  mure  distinctly  marked  out  by  the  liauk*. 

Tlie  river  take*  one  to’ Xew  Brunswick,  where  the  old  Delaware 
and  Ruritan  Canal  begins.  It  is  a pleasant  afternoon's  trip  of 
about  35  miles  from  Xew  York  to  Xew  Brunswick,  and  anchor- 
age should  I*1  made  for  the  night  at  this  place.  The  canal 
itself  is  44  miles  in  length,  and.  as  it  is  only  seven  feet  deep  and 
has  thirteen  locks,  it  should  lie  navigated  by  tiny,  when  there 
is  ample  time  ahead.  The  lock*  are  23  V»  feet  in  width  ami 
210  fret  in  length.  All  bridges  and  overhead  part*  of  the  lock  are 
nigh  enough  to  permit  motor-Uml*  to  pu«»  through  without 
trouble-  The  stone  bridge  at  Xrw  Brunswick  has  a clear  height 
of  .VI  feet.  A toll  Is  collected  at  the  entrance,  and  the  company 
operating  it  is  very  arbitrary  in  ehunging  the  price  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  but  it  is  not  much  for  a motor-boat.  Great 
speed  is  not  allowed  through  the  canal,  but  4V,  miles  per  hour  is 
irnnitted.  which  should  make  the  trip  a ten-hour  one.  after  allow 
rig  for  delays  at  the  locks.  Notice  that  you  wish  to  pass  through 
a lock  or  n closed  bridge  ran  Is-  given  by  a whistle,  bell,  or  horn 
about  00n  feet  before  it  is  reached. 

The  cnnal  brings  rate  out  at  IWdentown.  below  Trenton,  on  the 
Delaware  Hirer.  The  State  of  New  Jersey  is  thus  crossed  in  one 
day,  passing  through  such  obi  picturesque  towns  as  New  Bruns- 
wick, Hound  Brook.  .Millstone.  Kingston.  Trenton,  and  many  minor 
plaixw.  The  must  picturesque  portion  of  the  trip  begin*  ufter  one 
strikes  tire  Delaware  Hirer.  The  next  objective  point  i*  IMawnre 
City,  sixty  mile*  down  the  river.  The  run  is  through  such  cities 
us  Camden.  Philadelphia.  and  Wilmington.  There  is.  consequently, 
umple  opportunity  to  stop  and  reptwiafam.  The  Irip  down  the 
Delaware  River  to  tin-  head  of  the  bar  of  the  same  name  can 
easily  Is-  made  in  a day.  or.  with  n pood  swift  motor  boat,  in  half 
a day. 

There  is  no  speed  regulation  on  the  river,  and  the  full 
power  of  tin*  engines  can  Is*  utilised  in  driving  (he  boat.  The 
river  i-  sufficiently  wide  at  nil  points,  and  increase*  gradually 
until  it  broaden*  into  a Imv.  The  first  jiurt  of  the  trip  require*  the 
greatest  amount  of  care,  for  the  channel  from  Iturdentown  to 
Kinkom  Bur  i*  only  from  <i  to  7>/?  feet  in  depth,  although  ample 
enough  in  all  other  reapeet*.  At  low  water  many  of  tin*  shoals 
arc  Imre,  showing  to  the  navigator  the  course  of  the  channel.  At 
high  water  the  shoals  are  covered,  and  in  trying  to  make  short  cuts 
tlwre  is  some  dangbr  of  ninniug  aground  Such  an  mv-ident  is 
lit t end*-]  by  no  evil  n**ul1s.  for  the  nest  tide  will  lift  the  bruit 
clear  of  the  slum!.  If  navigated  at  half  tide  tlw  channel  is  easily 
ft  Kind  hv  the  marslie*  which  line  either  bank. 

Delaware  City  is  on  the  western  shore  of  the  river  about  twenty 
mites  below  Wilmington.  and  mark*  t»ie  lieginning  of  the  Che*a- 
iwake  and  Delaware  Canal  This  canal,  like  tin*  tirst  «rrow  New 
Jersev.  is  bettrr  navigated  in  the  daytime  when  there  is  no  rush 
to  make  speed.  It  is  onlv  It  mile*  long,  and  has  only  three  locks, 
while  the  depth  is  nine  feet.  The  lock*  are  220  feet  long  and  24  feet 
wide.  Consequently.  no  trouble  nwsl  Is-  experienced  in  passing 
mifelv  and  nniekly’ through  it.  The  speed  limit  i*  mile*,  or 
lime  hour*  for  the  entire  trip.  Toll*  are  collected  at  the  entrance, 
and  a tine  **f  $2*>  is  imposed  for  exceeding  the  speed  limit  It  is 
therefore  wi-e  to  keep  well  within  the  limits  and  make  the  trip 
in  four  hour*,  rather  than  ri-k  the  danger  of  delay  and  fine.  A 
«d..*c  watch  is  kept  upon  motor-boat*  to  see  that  they  do  not  run  too 
fast  through  the  canal,  and  many  a motor Jh-wL  owner  has  heen  held 
tip  for  supposed  Infraction  of  the  speed  law*.  When  entering  the 


canat  and  baying  the  toll  a pass  bill  is  given  to  the  navigator,  and 
this  must  ts-  shown  at  each  lock  before  entering. 

Omx*  through  thi*  canal  the  motor-bout  comes  out  upon  Ba<k 
Creek.  Thi*  is  a short  waterway*  connecting  the  canal  with  Chow- 
|K*ake  City  on  Klk  River,  a tributary  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  Back 
Creek  i*  only  a triHe  over  three  mile*  in  length,  but  it  i*  very 
crooked  and  full  of  slam  I*.  The  average  depth  in  the  Creek  i»  nine 
feet,  but  in  place*  it  is  lea*.  The  stream  i*  sufficiently  wide, 
ranging  from  120  to  4iHt  feet,  but  the  channel  is  often  just  broad 
enough  to  |icrmit  two  InmIk  to  |hi*«  comfortably.  There  i»  mi 
giMiil  anchorage  place  on  it.  and  the  trip  should  tie  nude  without 
stopping.  Some  owners  of  motor  boat*  hire  pilots  to  nuke  this 
short  run.  and  they  may  Is*  picked  up  for  a few  dollars. 

Klk  River  is  next  reached,  and  tin*  channel  here  is  deep  nttd 
wide  enough  for  all  purposes.  The  run  to  Turkey  Point  hr 
the  Chesapeake  i*  only  eight  miles,  and  it  can  Is*  covered  at  a fair 
speed.  The  broadening  waters  of  tlie  ('he*a|s-ake  thru  open  before 
the  navigator,  and  the  trip  of  about  MS  mile*  to  .lume<town  ran 
Is*  itunle  to  suit  tlw*  convenience  of  one.  Good  harisir*  an*  abun- 
dant mi  both  aides  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  and  they  increase  in 
frequency  a*  the  run  is  made.  It  is  handy  practicable  to  attempt 
to  reach  .fame-town  or  Norfolk  in  one  day  from  Turkey  Point,  even 
in  a swift  motor-lsvat.  Tire  channel  is  somewhat  crooked  in 
places,  ami  shoal*  almund.  Running  at  great  speed  may  therefore 
cause  an  accident  when  the  goal  i-  in  sight, 

A good  run  for  the  day  is  to  Annapolis.  where  one  can  And 
good  anchorage  and  pood  dock*.  A stop  for  a day  or  two  at  this 
|siint  i-  well  worth  while,  and  a visit  to  the  Naval  Acadcmv  will 
diversify  the  trip.  From  this  point  south  the  channel  is  wide  and 
deep,  and  tire  *pa  on  windy  day*  may  prove  somewhut  heavy,  but 
on  quiet  day*  it  i«  a*  calm  and  placid  u*  a mill  paid. 

All  the  way  down  the  Chesapeake  the  scenery  is  charming. 
Small  island*.  Is-aclre*.  and  mar*n«*.  interspersed  here  and  there 
with  town*  and  cities,  spread  in  an  rndlrwa  vi-ta  before  thi*  eye. 
Tire  fishing  and  shutting  are  good  at  nearly  all  of  the  point*. 
Little  cove*  abound  on  the  east  coast  wlrere  one  can  run  in  for  tlw 
night  and  ramp  on  dear  sandy  beaches  to  enjoy  a rest. 

Motor-boating  on  the  Chesapeake  i*  enjoyed  by  thousand*  to-day. 
but  ninnv  more  who  do  not  know  of  these  water*  will  extend  their 
sphere  of  pleasure*  by  -pending  a month  or  more  in  that  region. 
Tire  Jamestown  Exhibition  i*.  after  all.  only  a side  issue.  for  the 
motor-boat  owner  finds  hi*  greatest  delight  in  exploring  ire* 
water*  and  t*x jo*rlMii-lng  a change  of  scenery,  which  was  not  is**- 
sitde  before  bis  craft  readied  its  present  state  of  efficiency,  r'ol 
lowing  tire  regular  channel*  of  travel  mnv  haw  it*  attraction*  for 
some,  but  the  owner  of  a craft  which  cun  make  independent  trip* 
in  new  water*  awav  from  the  beaten  track  I*  never  so  happy  a* 
when  exploring  lift le-known  corners  of  the  coast.  The  climate  off 
tire  Virginia  and  Delaware  musts  in  early  spring  and  summer  is 
delightful,  for  the  pool  breezes  of  the  mean  reach  the.  inland  bays 
and  rivers  with  but  few  nls*t ruction*.  There  i*  hardly  a day  when 
life  is  not  comfortable  on  the  (’hi— ji|M-nko  in  summer. 

There  are  a few  provision*  required  lo  make  such  a trip  sueres*- 
fill  Reside*  the  ordinary  rqui)«iueiit  for  a trip,  it  would  !»■  advi*- 
able  to  take  a tent  for  ramping  on  the  beaches.  Within  a few 
hours*  run  of  the  exhibition  there  are  numerous  beaches  and 
stretches  of  wooded  land  where  one  can  establish  .1  ramp  of  his 
own.  The  run  Iwck  and  forth  to  the  exhibition  will  then  afford 
pleasure  of  an  unusual  nature;  while  tire  owner  and  hi*  parti’ 
will  not  be  enimped  for  iieenmmodutimiw  and  pay  excessively  high 
living  rates.  An  awning  should  !*•  provided  for  the  boat,  to  ward 
off  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun.  for  on  aucli  a wide  expanse  of  southern 
waters  the  glare  of  tin*  -on  at  midday  i*  sometimes  uncomfortable. 

In  addition  to  thi*.  a good  set  of  charts  should  he  laid  in.  All 
of  thisre  waters  are  charted  accurately,  and  liy  following  them 
there  is  no  tremble  in  navigating  both  the  river*  and  tire  hays. 
The  total  cost  of  charts  describing  the  different  Indie*  of  water 
mentioned  can  Is*  secured  for  about  eight  or  ten  dollar*.  Tlie 
<*«wf  of  tire  charts  covering  tire  whole  distance  from  New  \«rk  t« 
Florida  is  only  a trille  over  $13.  Beside*  a complete  description 
of  the  waters,  the  chart-  give  a list  of  the  lighthouse*,  buoys, 
beacon*,  and  depth*  of  the  channel*.  large-scale  charts  ran  be 
oldaineil  lor  utty  particular  seel  ion.  so  that  one  may  feel  fairly 
confident  in  navigating  tire  whole  of  Chesapeake  Buy.  nr  lire 
Delaware,  if  it  is  dt-drablr  to  take  a run  down  tire  latter  on  the 
way  Inimc-  Altogether,  it  is  a trip  that  will  be  long  renumbered, 
and  the  chief  thing  will  Ire,  not  that  you  visited  tire  Jamestown 
Kxbibition.  but  that  you  cro-es’d  the  State*  of  New  Jersey.  Mary- 
land, and  iNduware  in  your  own  motor  boat. 


Ahead  of  the  Game 

•\  wri.t.  KNoWN  attorney  nf  New  York  tells 
n,e  following  afterdate  of  a prominent 
physician  of  lire  same  city,  who  was  com- 
. th.l,  a short  time  ago.  to  go  to  n smvi- 
tuiium  up  in  Connect ieut  for  a much* 
needisl  re-t.  While  taking  hi-  ostial  morn- 
ing walk  through  the  grounds  he  was  ae- 
cnstrel  by  mi  old  Yankee  minister,  who  was 
noted  for  hi*  vulgar  curiosity,  bring  more 
interested  In  other  people's  affairs  than  in 
own.  and  the  following  conversation 

took  place:  

){nw  are  you  this  morning?  inquired 
the  minister. 


" Very  well,"  replied  the  physician. 

M Wbat  ails  you?"  fluki-d  the  Yankee. 

**  Nothing  niin  h."  said  the  doctor. 

"Well,  you  must  have  something  the  mat- 
ter with  you  or  volt  would  not  I**  here,'* 
returned  the  old  Yankre. 

The  physician.  tw-comlng  annoyed  by  the 
persistent  questioning  of  the  man.  walked 
up  rinse  to  him  and.  grasping  hi*  owl  with 
both  hands,  said  in  a very  grave  and  im- 
pressive voice:  “ I'm  suffering  from  a very 
strange  and  mysterious  malady:  I ant  aup- 
|io*4sl  to  have*  a keejrer  who  follows  tire 
with  a bucket,  of  water  and  a sponge,  hut 
this  morning  I managed  to  escape  him  for 
a few  moments." 


At  this  {mint  the  old  minister,  very’  much 
frightened,  endeavored  in  vain  to  e-*ca|re.  hut 
Iwfi.re  doing  so  lie  murmured,  “ Wlut  doe* 
the  keeper  <loY" 

" He  is  required  to  erase  what  l write  on 
the  wall*,  fences,  and  building*.’’  w»*wiw 
the  doctor. 

" What  do  ymi  write?" 

**  I write  'Ilcll  and  Damnation/"  replied 
the  physician;  *'  and  the  Irest  of  it  *H  **• 
J am  one  hell  and  two  damnation"  ahead  of 
the  keeirer." 

The  old  minister,  now  shocked  a*  «* 
thoroughly  frightened,  escaped  front  tire 
supposed  lunatic,  and  never  again  annoyed 
any  of  the  patients  at  the  sanitarium. 
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In  Love  and  War 

By  David  Starr  Jordan 

TUtt  W a trii.-  st„n.  and  I tell  all  tliat  I 
Ln-.a  of  u.  .\nd  bring  wholly  true,  u i«  R 
x>ry  *tmrt  .‘ton  ami  very  *ad.  U wa*  (ll 

rlifvra  war*  after  el.r  ,lf  ,1*. 

riiil  war.  I had  taken  the  train  at  l»uiv 
vi'k-  «i  tbnl  bruui-h  of  the  Loujwill,. 
,\t*hvillt  l.ailiiuxl  which  then  f.,.,„d  jt* 
liTtninii*  at  l.iving*l..n,  j„  |{,K.k  C4Ut)r 
t I'lintr.  in  Kentucky.  A lady  ahariil  mv 
-at  in  the  train  a*  fur  a*  t'rub  Orchard 
Spring*.  She  was  mniely  ami  well  dr«— rd. 
a waditnm  nul  uncommon  in  Kentucky.  an-i 
witlml  hi- I eyed,  and  in  th..^-  dav*  that 
l""  wm  o-iumon  North  and  South.  * 

Hetori-  we  had  readied  t rail  t irchard  »Ue 
had  told  me  her  Mory.  und  thi*  it  i*.  a* 
m-ll  a«  I ran  recall  it : 

She  am*  in  Kentucky  on  a viait  to  kin«- 

I. dk  ut  < rah  Orchard.  Her  home  wa*  on  a 
plantation  in  the  Tenni-x-.ee  bottom*  n„t  far 
nm  the  town  of  < onntli  in  Mi«i**iprii. 
1*  the  dny*  vilim  the  strugglo-  of  the  war 
erfllnd  uImmii  t orinth  and  Shiloh  thi*  plan 

*■»  la-t-men  the  Confederate-  ami 
l nii>n  line*,  more  often  ju*t  in*hle  the 
Utter.  She  wu«  a Southern  Woman.  with 
all  III-  iatonaitv  of  feeling  whirli  tliiw  im 
1-lie.l  in  Inter  time-,  and  her  two  brother* 
acre  oflieer.  in  the  tonf.-derate  urmv 
Thonjrh  »he  had  no  love  for  the  him-,  vet  a 
«|M*er  i«  a aoldirr,  and  a man  is  a man. 

II. rre  wa*  a lieutenant  of  the  Federal  ormil*. 
n- iii*j  have  l»e-ii  a wrgcnnt — hot  that  due* 
no!  matter— -who  hud  ehnnrn-<l  her  into  a 
- rt  of  frirndlim-**  liy  hi*  bright  wit  and  hi* 
booh  p**i  humor.  Somewhere  in  (lliio  lie 
rlainimj  a*  hi-  home,  and  when  stationed 
""  the  plantation  lie  and  hi*  men  had 
•town  a deg  ns-  of  eoii‘iih-ratinn  and  mur- 
l*-v  n»t  alw.iv*  -**-n  among  ruddier*. 
Mon-owr.  »h<-  hud  let  him  tell  -aneihing 
"I  III*  life  at  heme.  He  .(Hike  of  hi*  *i*ter 
ami  hi.  mother.  and  there  wen*  time*  when 
*he  alnio.t  forgot  the  hated  army  of  in 
taller*  to  whirli  he  belonged.  Hut  not  for 
long.  And  one  night — for  the  plantation 
w*»  brtw-en  the  line* — « group  of  Con- 
toWTate  officer*  came  jn  alll|  beard  them 
trll  Of  a - heme  to  cut  off  till*  Ohio  nound 
anil  the  voting  fellow  in  command  of  it. 

' "7j  M,r<-  that  they  knew  how  tlu-v 

miiJil  do  it. 

TV  next  day  the  hoy  mile  up  to  the 
plantation  aguin.  He  brought  hi*  *i*ter’« 
picture  nnd  the  mother*  too.  and  the  picture 
<■1  the  farmhouse  in  Ohio.  Should  *W  i>iat 
tun  on  hi.  guard?  .Iii.t  a word  would  be 
-n.-agh  Should  . lie  I-  true  to  iM-rwlf  a* 
a motan.  or  should  -he  he  true  to  the  cause 
her  hrother*.  to  Mi“i‘.ip,,i.  to  the  South? 
,•  7.  ■*  «»*•  problem  -ett led  itself. 

^o1'.  ""*r  ,ln'ravn«*l.  And 
hi*  i. J'1; U|fle  -kirmi-h.  they  brought 
_ . J l""l*e  lignin,  the  picture* 

Wi,h  W*»d. 

J1?  pieture*  »he  -fill  hold*.  And  tl.i* 
lion  **kpd  >"’•  ,'M1  'P»e*- 

IdCr*  ^ *7,  **"1  inany 

■' If.  i-»"r  * rvi*.1  " h**1  ^*|*P**newl  thirteen 

1 u.*J"i  1 ,u  ri-l,(  - 'vi,«t  -houi.i 

•n. Her  1 * <| l*e* t ion  there  ran  V-  ihi 

an!  «dc  Vir  •-  ««  <**nd 

'•ritw  1..  Th,>  «®»y  «r  i* 

of  wratu,  bk,oJ  of  ',l"*  llM‘  ••«r* 


The  Chilling  Reply 

th-r.,'*j!,?',_  ,n  * w»»l'lnirton  legal  light. 
«f  ifcrl.'T*  * ' •«>>«■  r.-gret,  the 

'‘•nt  «v.lKjST:-*1  ?/  i7r,H  '1  “n'‘  hril- 
,iir  •«  a m .„,  -1  7Un--l  f«»r  the  plain 

n«Hnv  !.**,  f,;r.  ''“mage*  from  „ 
falling  out.|,|p  _yj.  , " the  -now  now 

‘^  '’••rvwhen-."  U ,0Mterw|  there, 

"I'pertuaiiv'  lmiimve,|  hi* 

■ i- ,h!t  .^n  *a,v-"  *-  ha-.ily 
’■ma"  Wh*‘  ,U“ 
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"Ut.i.L.  L.  - ...  Mfc  -now  no* 

B.J..  V"l  t..  ..l~rr 


••mil*  rit 


fall- 


II, ~L”  lh. 

Jit  *" 


Conservative  Investors 
Bank  by  Mail 

C.A  growing  number  of  businesj  men  throughout  the  United  States  are 
looking  upon  a 

4 per  cent,  savings  deposit 

m a strong  bank  like  The  Cleveland  Trust  Company  as  the  best  form 
ot  a conservative  investment.  The  income  is  assured  and  the  principal 
available  at  all  times.  It  is  also  adaptable  to  any  amount  from  one 
dollar  to  ten  thousand  dollars. 

C.Thc  Cleveland  Trust  Company  is  admittedly  one  of  the  strongest 
savings  banks  in  this  country.  At  present  more  than  65,000  individuals 
keep  their  bank  accounts  here. 

Owr^arm „f Banking  by  Mail  make*  it  practical  for  ynw  to  Here 

whoever  you  fcvt.  Send  for  free  booklet  -L”  giving  foil  inivrnutioo. 

Zbe 

Glevelanb 
Grust  Gompan^ 


Capital,  $2,500,000 


< H*  vinca  Bank  > 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Surplus,  $2,500,000 


I!i£  Awakening;  of 
Helena  Richie 

By  MARGARET  DELAND 

As  an  achievement  in  letter*,  this  story  of 
pa**inn  and  fully,  repentance  and  renunciation, 
deserve*  I.,  be  ranked  among  the  chiefest  ex- 
ample* of  American  imaginative  writing.— Pktl. 
uJ,  Wu  A \<rtk  Amttitan. 

It  sails  among  the  novels  of  the  year  like  an 
ocean  liner  in  the  midst  of  a flotilla  of  cockle- 
1 shell*,— V/.t-fUmJ  I.jJ.r, 

Mrs,  HcUnd  has  dune  nothing  finer.  She 
has  taken  hold  of  a striking  theme  and  ha* 
weldt-d  out  of  it  her  greatest  artistic  triumph, 

— A. •-/<>»»  lhr*U, 

An  Immortal  book— far  and  away  the  best 
thing  that  has  appeared  in  years. — (Wwar/ia 
Slat,-. 

Illustrated.  Price,  $1.50. 

_HARPERJI  BROTHKkS,  PUBLISHERS 

l‘,l™,cTt-Y  first-class  p.„.,  „ p»„o  ..h 

5»ell  Player  combined,  should  not  fail  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  world-renowned 


PI  ANO8 


SOKMEB 


the  world-rcuowaed 

PIANOS 


and  the  “ SOHMHR-CECILIAN  ” Inside  Players,  which  surpass  all  others. 

“ *Sisa.1KWSk «.  SOHMER  I COMPANY,  New  rod. 
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YOU'RE  SURE  IT’S  PURE -THE  COYERHMEHT  8UMURTEES  IT. 

HAYNER  IS  WHISKEY 


BOTTLED 
IN  BOND 

AND  SHIPPED 

DIRECT  FROM  OUR 
DISTILLERY  TO  YOU 


Send  us  your  ocder- 
save  all  the  dealers'  prof* 
its  and  get  the  highest 
grade  “bottled  in  bond” 
whiskey  at  distillers' 
price. 

We  will  send  yon 
FOUR  FULL  QUART 
BOTTLES  HAYNER 
PRIVATE  STOCK 
BOTTLED  IN  BOND 
WHISKEY  for  $320 

a express  prepaid  — in 
tin  package  with  no 
marks  to  show  contents. 


St  our  •*pense  sad  we  will 
return  your  fo-*o.  That's 
fair  — Isn't  it? 


FULL 

QUARTS 


$320 


HAYNER 

' PRIVATE  STOcx 

whiskey 

BOFTLED  INBONDi 

asTiumi;  cctW 


EXPRESS 

PREPAID 


This  is  at  the  rate  of 
only  80  cents  a full  quart 
(express  prepaid)  for 
HAYNER  WHISKEY. 
BOTTLED  IN  BOND 
in  our  own  registered 
distillery  under  U.  S. 
Government  supervision 
—full  strength,  full  mcas* 
ure,  absolute  purity  and 
age  guaranteed  by  Gov 
eminent  stamp  on  each 
bottle. 

Don't  wait—  send  yonr  order 
to  our  nearest  oflloo  Unlay  - 
sod  mention  'DWi»kn  ittnl.'' 

Orders  for  Art*..  Cal-.  Colo^ 
r*ah.  W**>i,r.r  Wyo. nnilS.  os 


THE  HITHER  DISTILLING  COMPANY,  Division  2284 

Dayton,  Ohio  St.  tools.  Mo.  81.  Pool,  Minn.  Atlanta,  8a. 

117  DoTOAxar.  Thot,  Ohio.  Capital.  toO.oco.oo  Pou.  paid.  Estabubhxd  18M. 


MODEL  M,  4-CYLINDEK,  40  HOKSE-PoWER  TOURING  CAR 


[Vi twer  of  the  Denting  Trophy 
In  choosing  an  automobile  there  arc  two  important 
points  to  he  considered — reliability  and  popularity. 

A car  that  holds  the  world’s  record  of  3,000  miles 
without  once  stopping  the  engine  must  be  reliable. 

A car  that  in  its  second  year  is  already  one  of  the 
best  sellers  in  the  country  must  be  popular. 

The  Maxwell  catalogue  has  some  striking  facts 
which  you  should  know  before  you  decide  to  buy. 
Sent  free  if  you  write  to  Dept.  16. 

20  It.  P.  Touring  Cor,  S1450  12  It.  P.  Runabout,  SS25 

MAXWELL- BRISCOE  MOTOR  COMPANY 

Terrace  Street,  Tarrytown,  New  York 


Mshe.tH.  Iwtl  rtwfclitll.  A il*llutit(.>l  nimnulr 
for  jll^u  ii>w.  .,.irlt  .I,.l~«|;i 

otter  ifw.i*.  twlirl  md  aids  dluesUon. 

Important  to  see  that  It  la  Abbott’s. 


A Real  Tea-drinking  Army 

Kxpkhts  in  beverage*  "ill  T*ad  with  wann 
intrml,  mid  proliahly  view  a,  a challenge  to 
controversy.  a fKissage  in  tlie  report  II Ini  u-jtk 
I hr  W ar  Department  General  staff,  liy  Col 
ont*l  Yalrrv  I ho  ard,  assistant  aurgcufi-gea- 
cral  nf  the  United  Staten  Army, on  hi*  ob^er- 
vatiom  with  tin'  Hu-dun  tr>s.p«  in  Maudiu- 
ria.  That  officer.  distinguished  n«  a autsma- 
livr  leader  in  hi*  prole*. >i<>u  and  a nun  of 
worthy  achievement  In  hi*  hranrli  •■(  the 
military  establishment,  i«  naturally  aide  to 
furnish  many  useful  suggestions  prompted 
by  what  lie  saw  «.f  the  Ki»«i*n«  and  <la|wa 
esc  during  tin*  bite  wnr.  Aim  mi;  the  n-o«- 
meudation*  lm  found  it  pmuihle  to  make  a* 
improvement*  to  the  American  sy*trtn  of 
equipment.  tranapurtatinn.  and  sutKjstmce 
in  time  of  wnr,  i*  one  wliieli  i*  I*  mod  to  at- 
truct  attention  for  it*  originality  and  tbr 
eulm  della  nee  of  strongly  rnlnrimlmtl  theory, 
for  war*  tiu*  authorities  in  military  pro 
visioning  have  lield  that  coffee  »■«»  an  in- 
dispensable article  in  the  anur  ration.  It 
i“  h stimulant  and  kccp->  men  U|i,  and  many 
who  would  l«e  found  vigorously  roinlwtini; 
the  suggestion  of  an  ah-oholii'  drink  And  no 
difficulty  in  urging  coffee  a*  an  aWlule 
necessity  to  tl»e  soldier  «m  the  march. 

Now  come*  Colonel  Havard.  who  reovn- 
meuds  that  coffee  be  abolished  fomi  the 
army,  and  that  tea — ao  often  regarded  *« 
tlm  in*ipid  tipple  of  the  garrulous— take  it* 
place.  This  may  lie  n shock  to  the  mind 
which  associate*  tea  with  loquacious  femi- 
ninity. and  which  refuse*  to  reconcile  it* 
value  n*  the  sustaining  draft  of  tin*  mujrh 
and  • ready  American  wild  if  r.  They  may 
rc*cnl  the  suggestion  of  tea  na  the  flring- 
line  n*  raleiilnted  to  reduce  grim  visijrd 
war  to  the  poor  pa**  of  a *oft  tinted  after 
iH*»n  revel  of  mk'IHv.  They  will  a*k  if  hard 
tack  will  !*•  succeeded  by  the  fragile  Migaml 
mor*el  with  which  polite*!  hospitality  «(»*l» 
the  appetite*  of  it*  dearest  friend*.  Thi*.  <'f 
course.  will  be  tiu*  apprehension  of  tlm*e 
who  feel  that  tlie  aoldier  luw  no  right  to  a 
digestive  organism,  and  no  use  for  the  drli- 
cacie*  of  lif«*.  preferring  to  thrive  oa  had 
whiskey  and  the  worst  language. 

lint  Colonel  I In  Yard  ha*  ignored  these 
possibilities  of  hearth1**  ridicule,  and  has 
come  out  boldly  and  courageously  to  rreom- 
mend  the  substitution  of  tea  for  coffee  in 
the  nrniv.  Tea,  he  aar*.  ha*  the  advantage 
over  coffee  in  that  it  I*  easier  to  transport, 
pnwrve,  and  prepare.  and.  moreover,  may 
I*-  drunk  without  limitation  provided  it  i* 
of  the  weakest  kind.  Under  those  cireum- 
slaiii-i**  it  U'eomes  of  value  in  place*  where 
t lie  drinking-water  i*  contaminated,  *mi 
where  men  find  it  difficult  to  slake  their 
thirst  without  the  danger  of  incurring  dis- 
ease. In  the  ltu**ian  service,  the  American 
surgeon  observed,  the  tea  was  made  ret y 
light,  of  well-flavored  Chine**-  leaves,  a per- 
son I icing  able  to  drink  many  cup*  or  gin*-*-* 
without  iiijiiriou*  effect.  A Russian  take* 
hi*  tea  ami  tea  pot  with  him  when  be  jpv 
forth,  and  a-  boiling-water  i*  to  1*'  found 
along  the  railway,  there  is  no  time  when  lie 
need  go  without  the  invigorating  drink. 

Colonel  llavard'*  suggestion  may  he  of 
value  outside  as  well  a*  within  the  army- 


Bar  of  Music  vs.  Bar  of  Soap 

Tiie  leader  of  the  orchestra  at  a Cleve- 
land theatre  was  recently  visited  by  a seedy 
looking  individual  who  aaked  for  employ- 
ment ii*  a violinist. 

" We'll  *ee  w hat  you  run  do."  said  toe 
lender.  " Here  is  a violin.  1 will  oeco«n- 
puny  you  on  the  piano." 

Th*'  scedyhmking  person  took  his  **at  be- 
side  the  leader ; and  tin*  two  began  the  dart 
the  latter  hud  selected. 

After  the  first  few  ham  hud  hern 
tlie  caller  rasped  hi*  bow  aero**  the  siring*, 
stopped.  leaned  forward,  look**!  at  the 
position.  ami  *)M*»k  hia  head.  " Sharp*?  m 
sold.  “ Sharp*  * I never  piny  in  *harp*. 

Whereupon  the  lender  took  fnwn  him  the 
violin,  which  he  replaced  In  it*  case,  nf 
marking: 

" M>  friend,  whnt  you  need  i*  ** 
a night-watchman  in  a soup- factory”  , 

" Will  you  get  it  for  met"  eagerly  wkot 
the  caller. 
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Fooled  ’Em,  Anyway 

ItDT.YTLY  a member  *i I < ongrrai  from 
'll— uri  ran*'  raring  down  tlw  iron  at  pm 
tkirli  led  lo  tin-  train  xlied  of  nnr  of  ||w 
in  U anhinjrton,  just  as  tin-  train  was 
|«lliB£  nut. 

TIp  Mfinbrr  was  •lout  ami  |M-r*piring.  mid 
hi>  arms  were  HIM  with  bundlm.  for  hr  is 
4 ounmulrr.  Kvi-rybody  got  out  of  his  way 
*«  W rh*-d  tlw  rear  car  down  tlw  lon« 
platform,  sump  shout ing  advice  and  more  or 
U*  plea-ant  ismuiwnt  nftrr  him.  Some 
•(•■nirply  inolinpd  prr»>n»  offered  l»-i»  |n  u 
hud  »"iie  on  his  rliaiiros  of  ratrliing  the 
train,  aliikt  others  luuglwi)  at  his  grim  di- 
Irrmiimtlnn. 

TV  nirmhrr  ea tight  the  train.  bring  lioist- 
«l  up  ..n  tlw  platform  hy  a trainman,  witli- 
tV  loss  »f  a Vindle.  He  sh.Mik  his  list 
at  1U  rhi-rring  crowd  Miind  him.  and  went.  , 
iti*iilr  the  car  with  the  Idissful  sense  „f 
using  “won  out.” 

Il  »a«  "nly  when  the  conductor  ratio- 
ip'itwl  that  Im-  learned  that  he  was  on  a 
Iliiragn  express,  insteaal  of  a local  aceoramn- 
•latiMti.  Ilowerrr.  lie  accept isl  tlw  situation 
rwerftilly.  <i|sat<r>ing: 

‘ Tlwn-'s  one  enmfort.  Time  idiots  in 
'■  station  will  never  know.  They  think  I 
•aught  the  right  train." 


ITS 

OVAUTV 
LN EQUALED 
EXCELLENCE 
UNSUHMSiiM) 


The  All-absorbing  Problem 

Xnwti.5  disrtirered  why  tlw  apple  fell 
•I****.  did  |w  notT 

• He  did.” 

• Well.  then,  it  remains  for  tone  equally 

i, ,l'r"V,r  wh>‘  il  »"  that 
pxnts  tall  to  tlunc  higher  Up.” 


Honest  to  the  Core 

„„'T, s«s  m ^ 

-j  Jy1  i?  •'!<  Churde 

' ' »»•!  honisty.  (>.». 

h™  

• " ’r  WWO-.  »l„,  h.,|  .ypiM 

“n‘l  lbo 

-Si"!, llr'  Cfconeh." 

“lh.  you  know  Joa  Whiter" 

:SXkw.",*w‘°*'  *• 

“ }•  V liosrnl  •" 

-I 'irr'iL, ,w“r“-  '•—-ssi. 

tines.-  "tealtng.  and  acquitted  both 


Of  Their  Bearskins 

!!";  * sine  •» 

» * •»>"  nhnn  l, 

"halifutn,.,  * Jil  ■»  Uer  '"'•••Kl'iutf 

“•  think  ti.m  1' i 'V  W*-T  "f  ' 
at,  c IV  lurden  Of  I *ml  Kv,‘  Ul"t 

» pockJS r * k‘n  Wit1'  t,M,ir  <»n<V 


i,,L°’  'he  New  •ndian! 

’ I."!!1, 1’!!"  ”t  *"  nww"in*r  inH.lnnl 

“■  SttS  .S, l'h.  *"  lirhl  in 

— lh.  IrtfaiKL-'  "!  "llrartlim. 
n.'1  ilnHi  i„  ,l  , l-Sni-nt.  shi-m  il„.  r,.,i 
»;>■«  II, dr 

• II..,.  *7 ” "'"‘nnu  hy  thr  l„.| 

h sit  Hmp  miM-h  linl.t,” 

— “"..n'r"1  eW'r.  Jn-s  In', 
hid.  *b""‘  "Inlwurt  f„nn.  nnj 

H'l— lid. 

tr.  . *'**k-n<  hi  ' "Ur  P”r,i"''  »t  ‘he 
' m.7  mp*n*  ‘he  least  at 

Mnn  idyl  i . !4>  **h,r'‘ss  ’■* 

P4duatc  1-11  UTn  to  a 


ITS 

WALITY 
tNKyUAl.KD 
EXCkhLENLt  l 
UNSURPASSED  • 


LIQUEUR 


(Peres  Charlreux 


GREEN  AND  YRLLOW- 
Tl.is  famous  cordial,  now  made  at  Tarragona. 
Vmn.  was  for  .cnHirir*  diitillcil  by  the  Car. 
w"r^n  f'^ir*' 1 hartrem)  at  the  Mon- 

tM^J.".tU  ‘,.r*nde1<  hartreunc.  France,  and 
known  throughout  the  wwld  as  < lurtreuvc- 
the  above  cut  repmenla  the  liottle  ...d  Ubei 

flw1  m!.L  " lhB  ,lf>o/  lhc  *r,ic,c 

the  Monks  cxjmUion  Trom  France,  and  it  ic 

°Z  Li9—  Pert.  Charlreux 

i C,h  ° o'i  hill!  retain  the  right  to 

H'C  the  old  boltic.  and  lals;i  as  well).  di*iil!cd 
by  the  Mine  order  of  Monks  who  Haic  securely 
guarded  the  sec  ret  of  i:,  mannfactnre  fur  bun 
i*' I*  r*-"''  and  who  alone  |»~s«-vc  a Itnowt- 
«lge  of  the  elements  of  this  delidom  nectar. 

Hitler  t u,«  N.  « Vurk,l*NC'Y^ 

-Sole  Agearr  lor  Uniinl  Su ' 


* * 

BEAD  By  the  Light  of  the  Soul 


Nineteen  Hundred  Seven 

will  find  our  product*  in 

Private  Carriages 

of  htthcat  excellence  in  all  that 
pertains  lo  refinement  of  design, 
perfection  of  construction,  and 
obedience  to  personal  wishes. 
Satisfaction  imnnieed. 
Corrwepondersce  Invited. 
Catalogues  to  prospective  purchasers. 

THE  FRENCH  CARRIAGE  CO 
m nbixxmi  r.  rttr.M  N 

/V,/#AW~.  /rsi/y<rs.  rH.t'lh*,,  Sf/ft/  Csss, 

*2-9*  5VMMER  ST  . BOSTON.  MASS. 

Hill  i,ra 


The  Americanism 
of  Washington 

| By  Henry  Van  Dyke 

This  little  volume  not  only  makes  clear 
what  our  national  spirit  reallv  is.  but  it 
carries  a patriotic  and  inspiring  message 
to  all  whole-hearted  and  hiuh-minded 
men  and  women.  Dr.  Van  Dvkc  sets 
forth  the  ideals  of  Americanism  ns  ex- 
pressed hy  Washington,  and  answers  those 
entics  who  have  been  disposed  to  deny 
VV  ashington  the  title  of  " American.” 

Cloth.  Prior,  50  cents. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS.  N.  Y. 


financial 


5% 

First  Mortgage 
Gold  Bonds 
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interest  charges. 
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Side-Lights 
on  Astronomy 


By 

SIMON  NEWCOMB 

General  readers  who  are  interested  is 
astronomy  but  not  in  its  technicalities  *'!1 
find  in  Professor  Newcomb's  volume  inter- 
| c sting  chapters  on  the  problems  that  astroe- 
| omers  are  facing  today:  How  large  is  the 
universe?  Has  it  definite  bounds?  H<"» 
I long  will  it  endure  ? These  and  kindred 
j questions  are  discussed  in  the  light  of  the 
' most  recent  knowledge. 
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BY  THE  LIGHT 
OF  THE  SOUL 

By  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman 


ANEW  novel  by  Mary  E. 

Wilkins  Freeman  needs  no 
further  word  of  recommendation.  “By 
the  Light  of  the  Soul”  shows  this  pop- 
ular author  in  her  chosen  field  of 
fiction,  and  at  her  best.  A de- 
lightful heroine  of  New  England 
ancestry ; an  unusual  plot  which 
hinges  on  a youthful  marriage  that  is  never  re- 
vealed ; scenes  of  village  life — pathos  and  humor — 
all  make  up  a story  of  unflagging  interest  that  will 
add  to  Mary  E.  Wilkins’  enduring  popularity. 

Illustrated.  Price,  $1.50 
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Are  You  Opinionated  ? 


You  ought  to  be. 

Especially  about  flour 
Many  blame  the  oven- 
Many  blame  the  cook  - 
All  the  time  its  apt 
to  be  the  flour. 

Give  a carpen  ter  rusty  nai  Is  - 
dull  saws -nicked  chisels! 
Ask  him  for  good  work ! 

Its just  as  absurd  to 
ex  pect  good  work  of  a 
cook  if  she  has  poor  flour. 

Give  her  GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR. 

Her  delicious  bread  and 
biscuit  will  be  ample  reward. 


WASHBURN- CROSBY’S 

Gold  Medal  Flour 
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3i  Years  of  Success 

THE  PRUDENTIAL 

Foremost  in  Public  Usefulness,  Security  and  Public  Confidence 
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Thirty-first  Annual  Statement,  January  i,  1007,  shows: 


ASSETS,  over 127  Million  Dollars 

LIABILITIES  (including  Reserve  over  $103,000,000),  nearly  ...  107  Million  Dollars 

CAPITAL  STOCK, 2 Million  Dollars 

SURPLUS  (largely  for  ultimate  payment  of  dividends  to  Policyholders),  over  18  Million  Dollars 

INCREASE  IN  ASSETS,  nearly 20  Million  Dollars 

PAID  POLICYHOLDERS  DURING  1906,  over 16  Million  Dollars 

INCREASE  IN  AMOUNT  PAID  POLICYHOLDERS  1906  over  1905,  over  2 Million  Dollars 
TOTAL  PAYMENTS  TO  POLICYHOLDERS  to  Dec.  31,  1906,  over  123  Million  Dollar 
CASH  DIVIDENDS  AND  OTHER  CONCESSIONS  Not  Stipulated 
in  Original  Contracts  and  Voluntarily  Given  to  Holders  of  Old 


Policies  to  date,  nearly  .........  7 1 ; Million  Dollars 

LOANS  TO  POLICYHOLDERS  ON  SECURITY  OF  THEIR 

POLICIES,  nearly 5 Million  Dollars 

NUMBER  OF  POLICIES  IN  FORCE,  nearly 7 Million 

NET  INCREASE  IN  INSURANCE  IN  FORCE,  over  ...  82  Million  Dollars 
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Bringing  Total  Amount  of  Insurance  in  Force  to  over 

One  Billion,  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Million  Dollars. 


Write  for 
Information 
„l  Policies. 

Department  1- 


The  Year's  Record  Shows : 

Efficient,  Economical  Administration. 
Increased  Payments  to  Policyholders  for  Death 
Claims  and  Dividends. 

Large  Saving  In  Expenses. 

Lower  Expense  Rate  than  Ever  Before. 
Reduction  of  Expense  Rate  in  Industrial 
Department  nearly  3yi%  of  Premium  Income. 
Favorable  Mortality  Experience 

The  business  operations  of  The  Prudential  are  confined  to 
the  United  States  and  strictly  limited  to  selected  lives. 


Dividends  to  Policyholders)  Cl  '>Cft  AAA 
during  1906  over  - - ■ I 

Dividends  Payable  to  Policy-  I ct  7AA  AAA 
holders  during  1907  nearly  | -PM  UV,UVV 

Many  letter*  from  Policyholder*  receiving  Dividend*  demonstrate 
that  the  reanlu  mart  than  meet  the  expectation*  ol  the  Insured. 


THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

JOHN  r.  DRYDEN.  President  Incorporated  as  n Stock  Company  by  the  state  ot  New  Jersey  Home  Office,  News*.  N.  J. 
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COMMENT 

Japan  and  the  School  Question 

Thk  prophet*  of  ill  are  continuing  their  predictions  of  war 
between  Japan  and  the  United  Statin.  There  seem*,  how- 
ever, to  be  a pretty  general  ignoring  of  the  facta  in  the  con- 
troversy, while  there  is  an  appureut  approach  of  tho  spirit 
of  reasonableness,  tentative,  perhajis,  towards  the  mind*  of 
the  San  Francisco  magnate*.  Mayor  Schmitz  appeared  in 
Washington  last  week  at  the  head  of  a delegation.  If  it  be 
true,  as  lie  says,  that  the  San  Francisco  School  Board  adopts 
his  advice  or  obeys  his  directions,  he  may  Ik*  potent  for  good; 
but  the  Mayor  wants  a bargain  to  which  the  Japanese  object 
He  announced,  on  his  departure  from  San  Franeiwo,  that  lie 
would  he  willing  to  have  the  order  of  the  school  hoard  re- 
scinded if  the  general  government  would  make  a trenly  with 
Japan  providing  that  no  Japanese  coolies  shall  for  the  future 
bo  admitted  to  this  country.  The  Japanese,  on  the  other 
hand,  say  that  they  desire  the  matter  settled  on  their  treaty 
rights,  and  not  complicated  with  another  question.  There  hus 
been  a prediction  of  war  by  Senator  I’kukins,  of  California, 
and  a withdrawal  by  him  of  tho  unsettling  prediction.  Eng- 
lish people  fear  war  and  its  complications  for  them.  But 
Viscount  I Ivan  ill,  Japan’s  Foreign  Minister,  and  Baron 
Kaveko,  with  whom  and  whom*  attitude  we  are  familiar,  say 
that  there  will  be  no  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  Nor,  for  many  reasons,  is  war  likely  over  tho  school 
incident,  although  Japan,  ns  lins  been  asserted  with  some  au- 
thority, is  likely  to  prepare  for  one,  because  the  people  of  the 
Pacific  coast  an*  intent  upon  wounding  Japanese  pride  to 
the  fighting-point. 

Who  Is  Responsible  ? 

The  President  has  had  a “ confidential  ” talk  with  the  mem* 
hers  of  the  California  delegation  in  Congress,  and,  as  usual, 
his  confidence  has  been  l»et  rayed.  Two  members  of  the  dele- 
gution  talked  to  the  newspapers.  It  seems  that  the  President 
informed  five  members  of  the  delegation  that  the  situation  is 
dangerous:  that  tlie  Japanese  are  greatly  angered  by  the  at- 
titude and  talk  of  the  California  |ieople.  and  that  if  the  Cali- 
fornians do  not  desist  from  their  conduct  towards  and  their 
speech  about  the  Japanese,  war  is  like!}'  to  come.  The  school 
question  is  hut  a phase  of  the  genera!  situation.  If  tlie  Presi- 
dent has  been  correctly  betrayed  or  reported,  his  was  not  the 
kind  of  talk  in  which,  at  such  n crisis  as  he  descrilwd.  a 
President  of  the  United  State*  should  indulge.  Our  rela- 
tions with  Japan  or  with  any  other  foreign  power,  so  far  as 
we  an*  concerned,  are  in  the  control  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. We  can  have  war  «»r  peace  with  Ju|niii  ns  the  nation 
determines.  If  JtqNin  will  go  to  war  with  the  United  Staten 
b«*nn*e  the  local  government  of  Sun  Francisco  denies  to  her 
children  privilege*  promised  them  by  treaty.  I la*  I'liiteil  Stales 
•nay  enforce  these  treaty  rights  (ullhougli  it  is  doubtful  if 


they  exist),  as  it  is  now  justly  attempting  to  do.  notwith- 
standing the  city  of  San  Francisco,  or  the  State  of  California, 
or  the  labor-unions  of  the  Pacific  coast.  If  Japan  will  fight 
if  a Japanese  exclusion  act  is  passed,  it  is  the  Federal  govern- 
ment only  which  hus  the  power  to  enact  such  a law.  If  these, 
then,  tie  the  cause  of  war,  the  United  States  alone  may  invite 
the  conflict  by  its  failure  to  do  its  duty  in  the  one  case,  or  by 
its  own  pcrtietration  of  the  wrung  in  tho  other  case.  The 
Federal  government  has  full  and  complete  power  over  all  for- 
eign relations,  and  a State  cannot  stand  in  its  way;  it  will 
not  Is*  permitted  to  stand  in  its  way  unless  a fear  of  the  |x»s- 
sible  loss  of  votes  have  too  much  influence.  May  the  Federal 
government  take  away  the  undoubted  police  |>owers  of  a State 
in  onler  to  court  local  popularity;  and  may  it.  for  the  same 
reason,  neglect  its  duty— a duty  which  the  States  have  as- 
signed to  it  f It  may  do  both,  it  is  true,  but  in  both  instances 
it  would  violate  its  duty.  The  question  is  not  whether  Cali- 
fornia shall  drive  us  into  war,  notwithstanding  our  desire 
for  peace,  but  whether  we  shall  |K*rmit  it  or  any  other  State 
to  drive  us  into  this  or  any  other  contest. 


Some  More  Paternal Um 

What  pow**r  has  tlie  President  to  accept  or  reject  the  pro- 
posed Constitution  of  a Territory  seeking  admission  ns  a 
State!  This  question  is  suggested  by  fact*  and  by  rumors 
and  guessi**,  some  of  which  an*  more  and  some  of  them  leas 
authenticated.  They  relate  to  the  work  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  the  proposed  nev  State  of  Oklahoma  which  is 
now  in  session.  It  is  understood  that  President  Roo*i:vklt 
has  warned  the  convention  that  he  will  reject  any  Constitu- 
tion adopted  by  the  State  which  forbids  the  employment  of 
armed  men  by  railroads  in  strike  times.  This  warning  is  said 
to  have  boon  followed  by  a request  from  the  convention,  ask- 
ing the  President  what  he  will  do  if  they  put  a “Jim  Crow” 
clause  in.  There  seems  to  be  an  extraordinary  confusion  of 
the  public  mind,  so  far  as  the  public  mind  lias  paid  attention 
to  the  subject.  Senators  of  the  United  States  an*  re|»orted  ns 
saying  that  the  President  may  only  reject  the  Constitution 
if  it  fails  to  provide  for  a republican  form  of  government, 
or  contains  provisions  that  an*  contrary  to  tlie  Federal  Con- 
stitution. May  he  reject  it  then  ! Tlas  he  any  sole  power  in 
tlie  premises?  Is  he  charged  with  the  duties  of  creating  new 
States!  It  is  asserted  that  Congress  may  give  him  the  power, 
authorizing  him  to  accept  or  reject  the  Constitution,  and. 
therefore,  to  accept  or  reject  the  new  State.  But  even  if 
Congress  has  done  this,  has  it  tlie  power  to  authorize  the 
P maiden t to  exercise  the  whole  political  power,  executive  and 
legislative? 

The  Power  to  Admit  New  States 

The  Constitution  provides  as  follows:  ‘4  Xew  States  may  be 
admitted  into  the  Union.”  It  may  bo  said  that  Congress  does 
not  delegate  its  legislative  power  by  authorizing  the  President 
to  declare  that  u State  shall  la*  admitted  on  the  performance 
of  a certain  condition ; but  that  condition  must  ho  very  clearly 
'Mined  if  it  is  to  c*ea|a*  tlie  general  rule.  Discretion  must 
not  be  lodged  with  the  President.  lie  must  be  authorized,  in 
effect,  to  declare  that  u certain  law,  the  law  of  udtnission,  shall 
go  into  effect  when  a designated  fact  shall  occur — n fact  about 
which  there  is  no  room  for  dispute.  Here  the  claim  is  that  the 
President  may  intervene  in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution, 
rnay  compel  it  to  lie  enacted  to  please1  him.  This  claim  and 
Oh*  effort  which  the  President  is  making  is  p-iternnlisin  run 
mad.  It  is  true  that  under  the  decisions  of  tho  United  States 
Supreme  Court  it  is  for  the  political  power  to  determine 
whether  a Slate  pewse****  n republican  form  of  government, 
but  the  political  jwiwer  «-on*i*t*  of  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive departments  together,  while  it  whs  never  intended  that 
the  right  to  guarantee  a republican  form  of  government  should 
include  the  right  to  frame  the  Constitution  of  the  new  State. 
In  this  Oklahoma  ease  the  President  is,  indeed,  playing  the 
part  of  the  father  of  hi*  people,  lie  will  not  permit  Oklahoma 
to  perfect  its  Statehood  unless  its  jieople  agree  to  govern  them- 
selves as  he  command*  or  direct*.  They  may  not  hare  the 
fundainentiil  law*  which  they  desire;  they  rqust  have  those 
laws  which  lie  desires.  And  to  compel  them  he  threatens  to 
exercise  a power  which  he  do«*s  not  possess,  and  which  Con- 
gress cannot  grant  to  him.  Congress  itself  ha*  never  sought 
to  interfere  with  the  right*  of  a people  ns  the  President  i* 
now  seeking  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
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Oklahoma.  It  has  liwn  the  custom  to  admit  our  States  with 
nil  the  rights  of  older  States;  hut  now  the  President  proposes 
lo  deny  to  Oklahoma  the  right  to  have  in  its  Constitution 
a provision  that  in  to  be  found  in  several  existing  State  con- 
stitutions. IIosv  futile  it  in  will  be  seen  on  reflection;  for  the 
Constitution  which  the  President  may  compel  this  year  can 
lie  changed  by  amendment  or  replaced  by  ^ new  Constitution 
after  the  State  has  been  admitted. 


Senator  Beveridge's  Child-tabor  Bill 

The  most  that  seems  likely  nt  thin  writing  to  be  accom- 
plished by  Senator  Beveridge's  child-lnlior  bill  is.  possibly, 
an  examination  by  Federal  agents  of  some  sort  into  the  condi- 
tions of  child  lnl»or  in  the  several  States,  and  a *ulr*cqucnt 
report.  If  by  that  means  the  evils  ami  abuses  of  child  labor 
can  he  brought  home  to  people  who  do  not  know  about  them 
now,  it  will  bo  a good  result.  Senator  Brvhuime’s  bill  under- 
taken to  prohibit  the  transportation  from  State  to  State  of 
products  of  mines,  factories,  and  sweat-shops,  into  the  making 
of  which  the  lalmr  of  children  under  fourteen  years  old  has 
entered.  It  is,  therefore,  an  attempt  to  authorize  the  national 
government  to  regulate  the  employment  of  children  in  the 
several  States;  a duty  that  heretofore  has  belonged  to  the 
States  and,  like  other  State  duties,  has  been  i nyerfectlv  pj j- 
fortned.  The  Senator  made  a long  speech  in  support  of  his  bill, 
in  which  he  set  forth  that  the  employment  of  young  children 
in  mills  and  mines  was  a very  great  evil,  which  is  true;  that 
ilie  States  cannot  stop  it,  which  is  debatable;  that  the  inter- 
state-commerce clause  in  the  Constitution  could  be  stretched 
to  cover  his  bill  and  make  it  constitutional.  As  to  this  last 
contention  he  may  he  right.  We  do  not  yet  know  the  limits 
to  which  tl»e  courts  will  jiermit  the  power  over  interstate 
commerce  to  be  stretched,  but  if  it  will  cover  this  bill  of  Mr. 
Beveridge's,  it  will  cover  regulation  of  almost  any  other  de- 
rails of  production  that  can  Is;  suggested.  To  place  the  can*  of 
children  in  the  custody  of  the  Federal  government  was  so  far 
from  the  intention  of  the  fathers  that  we  very  much  doubt 
whether  Mr.  Beveridge's  argument  in  favor  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  his  bill  woujd  prove  convincing  in  court.  Never- 
theless, let  that  pass.  ^Constitutional  or  not,  the  bill  ought 
not  to  pass,  because  it  extends  the  Federal  power*  unwarrant- 
ably. and  because  it  would  probably  do  more  burin  than  good 
to  the  admirable  cause  that  it  undertake*  to  benefit.^ 

Hr.  Edgar  Murphy's  Objection* 

All  decent  people  want  to  protect  children  from  abuse,  and 
such  work  as  young  boys  do  in  the  coal -breakers,  and  as 
young  children  in  considerable  numbers  still  do  in  the  eotton- 
milla  of  the  South,  ami  in  New  Jersey  glass-factories,  and 
in  sweat-shops  and  other  places  of  employment  in  nearly  all 
the  States,  is  uu  abuse  that  erics  to  Heaven  to  be  abated. 
A man  who  has  worked  long  and  intelligently  and  effectively 
to  abate  it  is  Edgar  Gardner  Murphy,  of  Alabama.  He  was 
the  first  chairman  of  the  Alabama  Child  Labor  Committee, 
and  has  been  called  “ the  father  and  founder  ” of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  from  which  1m*  withdrew  be- 
cause of  its  endorsement  of  the  Beveridge  bill.  Mr.  Murphy 
doe*  not  believe  in  Mr.  BeyerJUCR**  short  cut  to  a healthy 
childhood.  He  believes  in  State  restriction  of  child  labor, 
but  not  in  Federal  restriction,  lie  says  that  already  the  whole 
country  is  moving  right  in  the  matter  of  child  labor,  and  that 
the  Beveridge  bill  was  due  not  to  prevailing  apathy,  but  to 
the  fact  that  ulready  the  public  mind  was  so  much  stirred 
up  on  the  subject,  and  that  those  who  have  been  struggling 
for  State  action  have  made  so  much  progress.  The  pro- 
tection of  children,  he  says,  depends  on  local  public  opinion. 
In  order  tq  pass  n State  law  that  has  to  be  aroused.  I'n- 
less  it  is  amused  Federal  enactments  are  impotent.  Mr. 
Murphy  deprecates  division  of  res|Hmsibility  for  the  wel- 
fare of  children  between  the  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments. Mr.  Beveridge's  hill  applies  merely  to  children  under 
fourteen.  It  is  not  adequate.  It  makes  no  provision  for 
its  own  enforcement — can  make  none.  It  can  do  nothing 
about  the  hours  of  labor  for  older  children  or  for  such  matters 
as  factory  inspection.  It  divides  responsibility,  makes  o parti- 
tion among  the  people  who  arc  working  against  child  labor, 
leaves  the  job  less  than  half  done,  and  checks  the  work. 
Everybody  who  is  interested  In  Mr.  Mkykrhnik’r  hill,  includ- 
ing the  Senator  himself,  should  read  Mr,  Murphy’s  argument 


against  it.  It  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  doe*  it  dis- 
passionately and  with  a statesmanlike  thoroughness  that  is 
convincing.  The  interests  of  the  States  and  the  interest*  of 
the  children  are  in  the  same  parcel,  and  we  arc  glad  to  be  able 
to  feel  some  eonlideuce  that  Senator  Beveridge  — however 
benevolent  his  intentions  may  lie — will  not  succeed  in  separa- 
ting them. 


The  War  on  the  Railroad* 

W.  C.  Brown,  the  senior  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
Central  lines,  has  written  a letter  to  sonic  one  who  is  de- 
scribed as  44  a friend  in  Washington  ” that  commands  atten- 
tion. The  letter  deal*  strongly  and  lucidly  with  the  present 
condition  of  the  war  on  corporations.  In  one  aspect  this  war 
is  like  physical  contests  between  nations;  it  may  have  been 
begun  from  righteous  motives,  hut  it  has,  incidentally  it  ap- 
pears, it*  attendant  evil*.  Mr.  Brown  states,  what  all  well- 
informed  persons  know,  that  one  of  these  attendant  evils  Ih 
the  unsettling  of  confidence  in  the  future  of  railroads.  In- 
vestors—and  Mr.  Bliow.v.  notwithstanding  his  official  position 
in  the  Central  linos,  is  one  of  these — are  parting  with  their 
railroad  shares.  The  falling  prices  of  such  share* — some  six- 
per-cent.  stock*  now  selling  at  the  price  which  they  brought 
when  they  were  five- per -cent,  stock* — tells  the  reason  why. 
The  spirit  of  distrust,  according  to  this  authority,  is  growing 
rapidly.  This  spirit,  bred  by  a constant  war  against  the  cor- 
porations, 1m*  been  fostered  by  an  unrestrained  war  which 
knows  no  hound*,  and  which,  consciowily  or  unconsciously, 
recognizes  no  pond  in  railroad  corf  Mirations,  whatever  its  lead- 
ers and  inapt  rer*  sa.v  to  the  contrary.  This  with  the  threat* 
of  future  and  more  radical  assaults  on  the  roads  must  have 
its  effort*.  and  one  of  these  will  naturally  be  to  prevent  the 
great  extension  of  mileage  which  Mr.  IllLL  has  said  is  <le- 
mamlcd  by  reason  of  the  present  inadequacy  of  existing  roads 
to  meet  the  growing  drtnnnds  of  business,  or.  indeed,  any 
extension  whatever.  The  present  road*  will  be  maintained, 
but  it  is  possible  that  improvements  will  stop  until  there  is 
a cessation  of  the  general  and  indiscriminate  war  upon  them 
which  is  now  carried  on.  Mr.  Brown’s  letter  is  discouraging, 
ami  must  awaken  apprehension,  for  there  are  many  facts  which 
sustain  both  his  statement  of  facts  and  hi*  fears. 

A Grafter's  Game 

It  is  one  of  our  human  misfortunes  that  vico  invariably 
seeks  the  protection  ami  concealment  of  the  garb  of  virtue. 
Holy  ware,  firne  out  of  mind,  have  bred  greedy  sutlers, 
camp-robbers,  shoddy  contractors — the  whole  nauseous  horde 
of  men  whose  noisy  patriotism  is  assumed  for  predatory  pur- 
pose*. It  is  characteristic  of  this  breed  that  they  denounce, 
discourage,  and  even  silence  those  who  try  to  point  out  their 
hypocrisy  and  other  iniquities,  and  they  often  succeed  in 
injuring  modest  virtue  with  the  scorn  of  the  warm-hearted 
multitude,  who  arc  sometimes  deceive*!,  at  least  temporarily, 
into  acceptance  of  voei ferousness  for  the  true  article.  And 
ho  it  is  with  moral  movements,  especially  as  moral  move- 
ments are  very  likely  to  run  into  extravagances  which  fre- 
quently cause  such  unhappy  rebounds  or  reaction*.  There  is 
nothing  that  a horn  grafter  likes  better  than  to  roll  up  his 
eyes  and  follow  after  the  moral  leader  who  is  making  war 
upon  heaped-up  capital  that  seem*  to  him  to  be  doing  wrong. 
The  grafter  also  becomes  furious  at  corporate  wickedness,  and 
nine  time*  out  of  ten  is  the  one  who  avails  the  “ good  trusts,” 
because  the  fervor  of  tho  reformer  of  44  good  motives  ” i»  so 
intense  that  it  causes  jieople  to  smile  at  the  suggestion  that, 
there  can  lie  any  such  thing  a*  good  trust*,  or  good  railroads, 
op  good  corporation*.  The  phenomenal  activity  against  rail- 
roads of  some  of  the  politicians  who  were  willing  to  fatten  on 
them  when  they  were  not  so  unpopular  ought  to  teach  us  all 
the  value  of  self-restraint  and  caution  in  attacking  what  inav 
easily  be  the  prey  of  the  blackmailer,  especially  when  the 
object  of  attack,  the  prey  of  the  plunderer,  ha*  been,  and  is, 
of  such  vital  importance  as  the  railroads. 

The  Drago  Doctrine  and  Disarmament 

It  is  u gratifying  bit  of  new*  that  while  the  Draoo  doctrine 
ami  disarmament  are  question*  that  an*  not  to  l>p  in  tlu;  pro- 
gramme of  the  coining  Hague  conference  .they  will  be  con- 
sidered. and  at  the  instance  of  this  government.  It  will  be, 
perhaps,  .startling  new*  to  a good  many  people  that  Mr. 
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Roosevelt  not  long  since  wrote  to  a distinguished  man  that 
some  day  or  other,  or  words  to  that  effect,  he  would  urge  dis- 
armament. Perhaps  this,  or  when  the  conference  meets,  is 
to  be  the  propitious  time.  At  any  rate,  there  will  be  a general 
consensus  of  opinion  in  this  country  that  the  Dbago  doctrine 
is  not  only  one  which  we  should  hare  discussed,  hut  that  it 
should  be  discussed  vigorously,  and  that  it.  or  something  very 
near  akin  to  it,  by  becoming  a part  of  international  law, 
would  mark  one  more  progressive  step  in  civilisation. 


Mr.  Lodge  and  San  Domingo 

The  President  of  the  United  States  ought  not  to  stAnd  in 
need  of  constant  defence,  but  Senator  Lodge  thinks  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  does,  and  it  is  to  tie  presumed  that  the  two  to- 
gether know  what  they  think  they  need  in  their  own  behalf. 
But  wnstant  and  reiterated  defences  of  the  President  are  not 
reassuring.  Among  other  defences  is  that  made  by  Senator 
Lodge  on  the  subject  of  the  San  IXimingo  treaty.  That  treaty, 
as  we  alt  know  and  as  Senator  Lodge  admitted,  is  hanging 
fire  in  the  Senate.  Nevertheless  it  is,  at  least  in  part,  being 
carried  out  by  the  President.  The  President,  says  Mr.  Lodge, 
is  not  usurping  powers  that  are  not  his,  has  not,  in  a word, 
made  a treaty  with  San  Domingo,  because  he  has  not  entered 
into  ail  agreement— into  a formal  agreement,  we  presume  he 
means;  but  if  no  executory  contract  has  been  made,  he  is  act- 
ing under  an  executed  contract,  which,  so  far  as  the  Constitu- 
tion is  concerned,  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  The  President 
is,  in  fact  and  in  law,  employing  powers  and  force*  of  the 
United  States  in  the  furtherance  of  a real,  if  unwritten  and 
unconfirmed,  agreement  with  foreign  powers.  Such  an  agree- 
ment requires  for  its  validity  the  ratification  of  the  Senate, 
and  this  requirement  cannot  be  satisfied  by  evasive  techni- 
calities. The  treaty  should  be  ratified,  or  the  President  should 
withdraw  from  his  participation  in  the  pecuniary  complica- 
tions of  San  Domingo.  Mr.  Loiigk  cannot  help  his  friend 
by  defences  which  suggest  arguments  and  practices  that  are 
not  considered  high-minded  in  petty  courts. 


Help  for  the  Starving  Chinese 

The  famine  in  China  is  due  to  excessive  rains  continuing 
for  nearly  u hundred  days,  and  affecting  a low-lying  area 
that  covers  about  50,000  square  miles.  In  this  district,  with 
au  estimated  population  of  ton  millions,  the  crops  have  failed 
partly  or  wholly,  and  there  will  not  he  another  crop  until 
May  or  June.  Mr.  Little,  of  tl»e  Central  China  Relief  Fund, 
estimated  in  a letter  to  the  President,  dated  December  21, 
that  at  least  a million  persons  must  be  fed  from  day  to  day 
until  next  summer  if  they  are  to  be  kept  alive.  A Washing- 
ton despatch,  datod  January  29*  quote*  Consul  Hayes  at  Nan- 
king as  saying  that  the  famine  is  much  worse  than  any 
known  in  that  pnrt  of  Chinn  since  1878.  Consul-General 
Rodgers,  of  Shanghai,  hoars  like  testimony,  saying  that  news- 
paper reports  are  sustained  hv  investigations  mode  by  Amer- 
ican naval  officers,  and  that  his  own  inquiries,  made  through 
private  sources,  give  basis  for  the  opinion  that  by  March  1 
the  famine  will  be  quite  as  severe  as  that  of  1878.  by  which 
ten  million  lives  were  lost.  Dr.  Wools*,  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Mission  at  llwai-an-fu,  estimates  that  of  ten 
million  people  affected  by  the  famine  four  millions  are  starv- 
ing. Consul-General  Ro*jc:krr  is  acting  as  representative  of 
the  American  Red  Crow*.  The  readiest  way  for  our  people 
to  lielp  these  sufferers  by  famine  is  through  the  Red  Cross, 
of  the  New  York  State  branch  of  which  Mr.  J iron  H.  Scmw 
is  treasurer.  Money  sent  to  him  at  500  Fifth  Avenue  will 
lie  applied  where  the  need  is  greatest. 


Give  Back  the  Boxer  Indemnity  Now 

The  Springfield  Republican  suggests  that  this  is  a par- 
ticularly suitable  time  to  return  our  unused  residue  of  the 
Boxer  indemnity  of  1901.  Our  share  of  that  exaction  was 
$24,108,357.  Payment  of  legitimate  claims  of  American 
citizens  for  damages  took  about  two  millions,  and  we  have 
about  $22,000,000  left,  of  which  part  is  now  in  the  Treasury, 
and  the  rest  is  lv.-ing  paid  by  instalments.  Secretary  HaY 
favored  returning  this  money  to  China,  ami  that  will  prob- 
ably he  done.  Whether  money  paid  back  to  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment would  help  these  starving  people  we  do  not  know, 
hut  if  it  would,  this  seems  a first-rate  time  to  turn  over  what- 
ever Boxer  money  there  may  be  in  our  Treasury. 


A Service -petuioQ  Law 

The  Senate  has  passed  a sendee-pension  hill,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  agreed  to  it  by  a vote  of  19«  to  20.  The  bill 
provide*  for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  all  survivors  of  the 
civil  war  and  the  Mexican  war,  whether  they  arc  disabled  or 
not.  or  whether  they  were  wounded  or  not.  This  bill  contem- 
plates the  application  to  the  veteran*  of  these  two  wars  of  a 
policy  that  has  been  applied  to  the  veterans  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  war  of  1812.  It  will  add  to  the  annual  pension  ex- 
penditures $10,000,000  or  $15,000,000.  This  will  gradually 
diminish  and  finally  cease  altogether.  Opposition  to  the  serv- 
ice pension,  once  so  vigorous,  has  disappeared.  The  question 
has  been  settled.  The  political  fight  is  over.  The  veterans 
who  are  to  get  the  money  will  average  sixty-five  years  old, 
and  the  general  feeling  is  to  let  them  have  it.  There  has  been 
great  extravagance  in  pensions,  and  a good  deal  of  fraud,  some 
of  it  most  contemptible,  hut  evidently  nothing  is  to  ho  saved 
or  gained  by  opposition  now  that  the  old  soldier  is  indeed 
ho  old. 

The  President  and  the  Subsidy 

The  President  has  licen  so  much  interested  in  the  subsidy 
bill  which  was  substituted  by  the  House  committee  for  the 
Senate  bill  that  ho  addressed  to  Congress  a special  mow  age 
on  the  subject.  Cautiously  employed,  the  special  message 
on  a specific  topic  is  of  much  value  in  enforcing  a President’s 
or  a Governor’s  views.  It  seems,  however,  necessary  to  cor- 
rect a misapprehension  into  which  the  President  unhappily 
has  fallen.  He  speaks  of  this  hill  ob  a measure  that  con- 
templates the  building  up  of  the  ocean-carrying  service.  Fol- 
lowing the  arguments  of  the  advocates  of  a subsidy  for  such 
a service,  the  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  build  up  ship* 
that,  will  benefit  those  who  pay  freight,  charges — that  is, 
those  who  transport  goods— by  giving  to  them  an  opportunity 
to  pay  the  charges  to  Americans  instead  of  Jo  Englishmen 
or  Germans  or  Scandinavians.  The  bill,  however,  is  nothing 
of  the  kind.  It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  freighter*  or  of  com- 
merce, but  in  the  interest  of  “ greyhounds,’’  except  as  it  may 
eventually  help  freighter*  by  getting  the  now  unsympathetic 
American  mind  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  subsidies. 

Goldwtn  Smith  favors  Drill 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith’s  satisfaction  in  hearing  that 
military  drill  is  not  to  be  abolished  at  West  Point  is  in 
interesting  contrast  to  the  protest  of  the  fourteen  worthies 
against  the  army  and  navy  show  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition. 


The  Qualities  of  Sake 

In  the  Life  and  Lrtter a of  La /radio  Hearn  one  will  find  some 
instructive  remarks  about  sake,  thp  "rice  wine"  of  the  Japanese. 
It  w a cheap  intoxicant,  the  best  costing  about  $3  50  u barrel. 
It  is  also  a quirk  intoxicant.  In  the  language  of  the  prudent 
man  who  wauts  much  for  his  money  the  "drunk  come*  quick.” 
But  what  would  not  please  him  who  wants  to  forget  the  cares  of 
the  work!  as  cheaply,  as  soon,  and  for  as  long  a time  as  possible, 
the  drunk  quickly  vanishes.  Every  one  at  a banquet  is  expected 
to  become  exhilarated,  and  to  drink  some  forty  or  fifty  cups  of 
the  seductive  beverage,  and  in  doing  so,  to  become  happier.  A 
Japanese  gentleman  with  a stout  head  will  consume  a quart  and 
a half  or  tVrn  quarts  without  reaching  the  staggering  stage.  These 
introductions  to  the  convivial  habit*  of  a nation  are  entertaining, 
but  sake  is  not  morally  any  better  than  gin  or  whiskey.  In- 
toxication has  a single  moment,  apparently,  no  matter  what 
the  liquor,  when  the  victim  i*  hilariously  departing  into  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  obUviousncss  and  of  wracking  nerves. 
Our  own  brutal  drink  will,  for  au  instant,  make  a man  feel  that 
he  is  rich  ami  that  he  owns  the  world;  in  Japan  they  describe 
this  state  in  a poem  which  was  once  recited  by  a member  of  the 
Japanese  legation  to  a company  in  Washington.  The  verse*  tell 
of  the  beautiful  visions  of  the  gentleman  who  is  on  his  way  to 
intoxicated  sleep,  and  culminate*  in  the  assertion  that  "even  the 
voices  of  the  unfortunate  creditors  banging  at  the  front  door 
sound  like  the  far-off  songs  of  a nightingale."  In  a word,  sake, 
like  whiskey,  will  procure  a deluded  debtor  a momentary  receipt 
for  his  annual  bills,  but  the  hills  return  to  plague  him  with  ten- 
fold violence  afti-r  the  sleep  is  over.  One  of  the  vices  of  the 
Japanese  drink  is,  neronling  to  Mr.  Hears,  that  there  is  no 
remorse-compelling  headache  after  it. 
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Japan,  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain 

Krexpii  and  German  newspaper*  wem  for  a time  to  have  ac- 
cepted at  its  face  value  the  uiwertion  made  liy  an  ex-officer  of  the 
United  States  navy  that  lie  had  MM  the  latest  note  presented  by 
Viscount  Aoki,  Japanese  ambassador  at  Washington,  to  our  State 
Department,  and  that  the  document  cniliodied  a virtual  ultimatum. 
Evidently,  however,  the  ex-navy  officer’*  conception  of  what  con- 
stitutes an  ultimatum  is  vague  and  incorrect.  An  ultimatum, 
properly  defined,  is  understood  to  convey  the  implication  that,  if 
it  be  rejected,  negotiation*  will  cease  and  a recourse  to  coercive 
measures  may  lie  looked  for.  That  no  such  intimation  has  been 
received  by  our  State  Department  is  evident  from  the  declara- 
tion made  in  Washington,  on  February  2,  by  an  official  who, 
being  described  as  a man  of  world  wide  reputation,  good  sense, 
and  commanding  statesmanship,  may  probably  he  identified  with 
Secretary  Hoot.  Tills  official  is  credited  with  saying  that  the 
question  whether  eighty  or  ninety  Japanese  hoy*  and  girls  shall 
attend  the  public  schools  in  California,  to  which  the  children  of 
German.  English,  and  Italian  parents  are  admitted,  is  not  re- 
garded by  the  Japanese  government  ns  a cause  for  war,  and  the 
Kuuskvelt  administration  is  satisfied  that  it  can  be  adjusted 
without  difficulty,  provided  both  of  the  nations  concerned  preserve 
good-humor.  No  unwelcome  significance  need  be  attached  to  the 
statement  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  Tokio  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Viscount.  ilAYASIII,  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Japanese 
Empire,  to  the  effect  that,  if  the  relegation  of  Japanese  pupil* 
to  a separate  school  in  San  Francisco  should  be  upheld  bv  a 
Federal  court,  the  anti-Japaaeae  movement  In  California  would 
be  considered  to  represent  the  opinion  of  the  whole  United  Staten, 
in  which  event  the  matter  would  require  diplomatic  adjustment. 
Of  course  the  matter  would  require  adjustment  with  our  Federal 
government,  since  not  California,  but  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  is  a party  to  the  treaty  with  Japan.  It  doe*  not  follow 
that  an  adjustment  could  not  easily  !*•  reached,  provided  negotia- 
tion* were  entered  upon  in  an  amicable  spirit  on  both  sides.  An 
obvious  mode  of  adjustment  would  lie  for  our  Federal  govern- 
ment to  say  that,  while  our  Constitution  might  Im-  held  not  to 
|H-rmit  it  to  regulate  the  public  schools  of  a constituent  State,  it 
would  cordially  welcome  Japanese  pupils  to  the  public  school*  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  over  which  it  has  absolute  control. 
Moreover,  a*  the  people  of  California  care  incomparably  more 
aliout  the  exclusion  of  Japanc*e  labor  than  about  the  segregation 
of  Japanese  pupils  in  their  public  school*,  they  would  show  a lack 
of  common  sense  if  they  were  unwilling  to  give  way  upon  the 
minor  point  in  order  to  gain  a point  of  paramount  importance. 
That  the  San  Francisco  affair  will  have  no  serious  consequences 
i«  the  conviction  of  Baron  Kakkko,  a distinguished  member  of  the 
Japanese  House  of  Peers,  who.  it  may  he  remembered,  waa  sent 
by  the  " Elder  Statesmen  ” to  the  United  States  during  the  Far 
Eastern  war,  to  study  our  political  and  economic  conditions. 
Baron  Kaxkko  declares  that  not  a single  soul  in  Japan  has  ever 
ht-lievrd  that  the  San  Francisco  incident  would  endanger  the 
friendship  of  the  two  nation*  concerned.  On  the  contrary,  he 
hold*  that  the  affair,  disagreeable  and  regrettable  as  it  is,  has 
served  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  to  the  world  how  deep-rooted 
is  the  friendship  between  Japan  and  the  United  State*.  His  view 
of  the  matter  i*  shared  by  the  Tokio  Timet,  which,  in  its  issue  of 
December  27,  showed  itself  thoroughly  alive  to  the  fart  that,  out- 
side of  California,  and  possibly  a few  other  States  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  the  Ameriran  people  have  no  objection  to  admitting  Japa- 
nese to  their  public  schools,  nr  to  according  to  them  any  other 
privileges  of  tlw  most  favored  nation.  Therefore,  the  newspaper 
concludes.  Japanese  should  feel  only  grateful  to  tlw  President 
and  to  that  majority  of  Americans  of  whose  good-will  they  are 
assured. 

At  the  same  time,  since  onlooker*  are  reputed  to  see  more  of 
the  game  than  the  players,  let  us  note  what  Germans,  Russians, 
and  Frenchmen  have  lately  had  to  say.  The  FoarirA*  Zritiing,  one 
of  the  most  influential  of  Berlin  ncw-jqiapers,  saya  that  from  the 
first  it  received  sceptically  the  reassuring  report*  from  the  Wash- 
ington administration,  and  adds  that,  in  it*  judgment.  President 
Roosevelt  cannot  hut  reckon  on  the  possibility  of  war.  It  add* 
that,  in  its  judgment,  the  question  as  to  who  shall  rule  the 
Pacific  Ocean  cannot  lie  solved  by  conferences  and  diplomatic  notes. 
The  SalUmal  Zri/ung  calls  the  Californians  narrow-minded  and 
fanatical,  and  expresses  the  fear  that  the  power  of  the  working 
class  in  that  State — it  dominates  the  municipal  government  of 
San  Francisco  and  practically  controls  the  State  Legialature — will 
drive  the  United  State*  Into  war.  The  Krrtit  Zrilung  warns  us 
that  war  with  Japan  will  1*-  quite  another  thing  than  war  with 
Spain,  and  advise-*  us  to  get  the  California  school  ordinance  re- 
voked. The  Tayrhlall  regards  the  San  Francisco  incident  as  the 
forerunner  of  seriou*  trouble,  and  predict*  that  the  yellow  peril 
i*  about  to  cause  the  most  «tu|>endnii4  conflict  of  modern  times 
According  to  a telegram  from  St.  Petersburg,  a diplomatist  and 
statesman  who  took  part  in  the  Portsmouth  conference-  -the  de- 
scription indicate*  Count  WlTOfr— has  inllmated  a belief  that., 
unless  America  should  make  immediate  preparation,  war  ia 


likely  to  become  imminent.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  he  says, 
that  Japan's  desire  for  further  conquest  would  follow  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  which,  obviously,  would  point  to  tlw  Philippines 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  But,  while  he  aasumed  that  Japan 
would  win  the  first  round,  he  was  confident  that  no  Asiatic  nation 
could  long  cope  with  American  wealth.  He  ended  with  expressing 
the  conviction  that,  whether  a war  between  Japan  and  the  United 
State*  would  soon  break  out’  depended  on  the  attitude  of  Great 
Britain.  In  Paris,  the  l‘e tit  Journal,  which  ha*  a commissioner 
in  San  Francisco,  i*  inclined  to  think  that  President  Roosevelt, 
in  hi*  view  of  the  San  Francisco  incident,  and  of  race  questions  in 
general,  does  not  represent  the  majority  of  American*,  who,  it 
asserts,  do  not  believe  that  Jupan  dare*  to  go  to  war  with  the 
United  State*,  and.  hence,  deem  it  needles*  to  stoop  to  flatteries 
and  concession*  disagreeable  to  the  nation'*  self-respect.  The 
assertion  may  be  true  of  California,  but  not  of  the  State*  this 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

For  the  Russian  statesman's  assertion  we  can  see  a certain 
hasis.  for  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Tokio  government's  course 
might  Is*  affected  materially  in  certain  contingencies  by  tlw  as- 
sumption that  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  concluded 
in  August,  I1M).».  would  hind  the  lawt-named  power  to  side  with 
Japan  in  the  event  of  a war  with  tlw  United  State*. 

Let  us  »ee  for  ourselves  whether  It  does  or  not.  Here  is  the 
text  of  the  treaty  in  full: 

Agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Japan*  signed  at 
London,  August  12,  1905 

Preamble. 

The  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  being  desirous  of 
replacing  the  Agreement  concluded  between  them  on  the  .loth  of 
January.  1002.  by  fresh  stipulation*,  have  agreed  upon  the  follow- 
ing Article*,  which  have  for  their  object: — . 

(a)  The  consolidation  and  maintenance  of  the  general  peace  in 
the  regions  of  Eastern  Asia  and  of  India: 

<b)  The  preservation  of  the  common  interest*  of  all  Powers  in 
China  by  insuring  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  and  the  principle  of  equal  opportunities  for  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  all  nations  in  China; 

tel  The  maintenance  of  the  territorial  rights  of  tlw  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  in  the  regions  of  Eastern  Asia  and  of  India,  and 
the  defc-uce  of  their  special  interests  in  the  said  regions:  — 

Article  1. 

It  is  agreed  that  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  either  Great  Britain 
or  Japan,  any  of  the  rights  and  interest*  referred  to  in  the 
preamble  of  this  Agreement  are  in  jeopardy,  the  two  govern- 
ment* will  communicate  with  one  another  fully  and  frunklv,  and 
will  consider  in  common  the  measures  which  should  Is*  taken  to 
safeguard  these  menaced  rights  or  interests. 

Article  2. 

If  by  reason  of  unprovoked  attack  or  aggressive  action,  wherever 
arising,  on  the  part  of  any  other  Tower  or  Power*  either  Con- 
tracting Party  should  be  involved  in  war  in  defence  of  its  territorial 
right*,  or  special  interest*  mentioned  in  the  preamble  of  this 
Agreement,  the  other  Contracting  Party  will  at  once  come  to  the 
assistance  of  it*  ally,  and  will  conduct  the  war  in  common,  and 
make  peace  in  mutual  agreement  with  it. 

Article  3. 

Japan  possessing  paramount  political,  military,  and  economic 
interest*  in  the  t’orra.  Great  Britain  recognises  the  right  of  .Japan 
to  take  such  measures  of  guidance,  control  and  protection  in  Corea 
as  she  may  deem  proper  and  necessary  to  safeguard  and  advance 
those  interests,  provided  always  that  such  measures  are  not  con 
trary  to  tlw  principle  of  equal  opportunities  for  the  commerce  and 
industry  of  all  nation*. 

Article  4. 

Great  Britain  having  a special  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the 
security  of  the  Indian  frontier,  Japan  recognizes  her  right  to  take 
such  measures  in  tlw  proximity  of  that  frontier  as  she  may  And 
necessary  for  safeguarding  her  Indian  possessions. 

Article  8, 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agn-e  that  neither  of  them  will, 
without  consulting  the  other,  enter  into  separate  arrangement* 
with  another  Power  to  the  prejudice  of  the  object*  described  in  the 
preamble  of  this  Agreement. 

Article  0. 

A*  regard*  the  present  war  between  Japan  and  Russia,  Great 
Britain  will  continue  to  maintain  strict  neutrality  unless  some 
other  Power  nr  Powers  should  join  in  the  hostilities  against  Japan, 
in  which  cast-  Great  Britain  will  come  to  tlw  assistance  of  Japan, 
and  will  conduct  tlw  war  in  common  and  make  peace  in  mutual 
agreement  with  Japan. 

Article  7. 

The  condition*  under  which  armed  assistance  shall  he  afforded 
bv  i-itlwr  Power  to  the  other  in  the  circumstance*  mentioned  in 
the  present  Agreement,  and  the  means  by  which  -uch  assistance 
is  to  lie  made  available,  will  Is-  arranged  by  the  Naval  and  Mili- 
tary authorities  of  the  Contracting  Part  it-*,  who  will  from  time  to 
time  consult  one  another  fully  ami  freely  U|ain  all  questions  of 
mutual  interest. 

Article  8. 

Tlw  present  Agreement  shall,  subject  to  tlw  provision*  of  Article 
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(l,  come  into  effect  immediately  after  tlu>  date  of  it*  signature,  and 
remain  in  force  for  ten  year*  from  that  dale. 

In  case  wither  nf  the  Hit'll  Contracting  I'artie*  should  have 
notified  twelve  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  raid  ten  ttan 
the  intention  of  terminating  it,  it  -shall  remain  landing  until  llie 
expiration  of  one  year  from  tin.*  'lav  on  which  either  of  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  shall  have  dmmmml  it.  Hut  if.  when  the 
date  fixed  for  Ha  expiration  arrive*,  either  ally  in  actually  engaged 
in  war.  the  alliance  shall,  ipso  facto,  continue  until  peace  is 
concluded. 

In  faith  whereof  the  l ndersignnl.  duly  authorised  by  their  re- 
spective Governments,  have  signed  this  Agiecnn-nt  and  hare  affixed 
thereto  their  Seals. 

IXane  in  duplicate  at  London,  the  12th  day  of  August,  1005, 

fL.  8.1  Laxwoosvnk. 

His  Hritannle  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs. 

( L 8.)  Tadaiw  Havasii i, 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  His 
Majesty  tin*  Emperor  of  Japan  at  the  Court  nf  St.  James. 

It  will  be  observed  that  article  2 prescribes  that  tl*o  only  cause 
for  common  action  in  war  between  Japan  and  Great  Britain  is 
in  defence  of  cither's  territorial  rights  or  special  interests  men- 
tioned in  the  preamble.  The  special  object*  thus  defined  are  41) 
peace  in  Eastern  Asia  and  India.  |2)  integrity  of.  and  open  door 
in.  China,  ami  <3 1 preservation  of  the  territories  of  the  parties 
in  Eastern  Asia  and  India,  and  their  special  Interests  in  those 
regions. 

It  will  thus  Is1  seen  that  anv  war  between  .Lipin  and  the 
t'nited  States  over  conditions  in  California  lots  no  Is-aring  on  the 
treaty  or  on  the  action  of  England  as  Japin'*  ally.  Indeed,  the 
treaty.  In  so  far  as  It  hinds  each  of  tin-  rontrading  parties  not 
to  go  to  war  without  eonsiiltutinn  with  it*  ally,  form*  one  of  1 lie 
*urr*t  and  liest  guarantees  of  p-ace  between  England,  Japan.  and 
the  United  States. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

Tub  other  night  Joseph  H.  Choate  told  a story  at  the  William* 
College  Alumni  dinner  which  wn*  intended  to  illustrate  wlmt  one 
Englishman  thought  of  the  American  system,  or  systems,  of  edttea 
tion.  Hr  said  that  Alpkeii  MnsKi.v  told  him  tluit  hr  thought  mi 
much  of  this  systiUl,  or  these  systems,  that  he  placed  bis  two 
boys  nt  a school  near  New  llaven  to  Is*  prepared  to  enter  an 
American  college.  This  i*  a trilte  new.  One  English  hov.  Sir 
Henry  Norman.  came  of  his  own  choice  to  this  country  to  gn  to 
Harvard,  but  be  was  Hien  regarded  as  iwenfric,  a*  volatile,  as 
worth  while  looking  after  with  some  care.  Other  boy*  have  none 
here  propelled  by  their  fathers,  hnt  after  they  had  heen  to 
Oxford  or  Cambrulge.  They  have  come  to  attend  profr-s-donal 
schools.  Sir  FREDERICK  PoIUX'K’*  «»n  and  Cliief- Just  ire  Ruu- 
kkU.'n  son  went  to  the  llarvanl  law-school.  We  have  a half 
down  hv-arboolt  in  this  country  that  are  letter  than  any  law- 
schnol.  temple  or  inn.  in  England'— but  this  kind  appreciation  of 
Mir  preparatory  schools  and  colleges  is  moving  and  uncx|iecte<], 
and  it  will  especially  delight  the  preparatory  schools  al«-ut  which 
unsympathetic  American  college  professors  are  couMantlv  saying 
things. 

Rev.  Mr.  FbaXCT*,  who  used  to  lie.  mayl*  is.  pastor  of  the  so- 
called  American  church  at  St.  Petersburg.  I*  in  this  country  study- 
ing  American  colleges,  and  la  moving  downward  towards  Tuske- 
gi<e.  lie  has  sumr  curious  remarks  to  make  about  Father  I Japox 
and  M.  Witte,  telling  us  that  both  are  thought  to  lie  in  llie 
interest  of  the  Russian  hierarchy.  Ills  evidence  again*!  the 
priest  is  interesting,  but  what  he  lias  to  say  against  Witte  is 
somewhat  confusing,  for  the  acts  of  Witte  do  not  altogether  tally 
with  Mr.  FnA.xri.Vs  assertions.  Capon.  1m*  rays,  was  paid  hy 
Ihe  reaH ionarics.  the  Grand  Dukes,  to  lead  the  crowd  on  that 
eventful  Sunday  into  the  place  wlwre  they  were  deliberately 
packed  for  shooting,  while  the  troops  were  ordered  not  to  flre 
at  G AID  ft.  Snlisispwntly.  OaMW  was  seen  hy  l>ird  Ussmw.ve 
at  Monte  Carlo  spending  large  sums  in  various  dissipations  of  an 
un priestly  character.  Some  hint  of  this  we  luire  read  in  the 
newspaper*,  but  tie*  dramatic  ending  of  Ihe  tale  is  new  and 
strange.  The  revolutionist*  sent  word  to  Gapox,  who  had  sought 
refuge  from  them  in  Lomkvn.  ax  if  it  came  from  tin1  government, 
directing  him  to  meet  one  of  its  agents  at  a certain  place  in 
Finland.  Reaching  the  place.  Oaww  met,  instead  of  the  govern- 
ment agent,  a committee  of  revolutionist*,  who  pointed  in  a rope 
slung  over  the  transom  of  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  the 
meeting  took  place,  ami  told  the  treacherous  priest  that  he 
would  lie  hanged  in  a few  minutes,  and  he  was.  So  disappear  from 
contemporaneous  history  a man  and  a theory. 

Sow  that  Mr.  Aura  1*  dead,  and  Mr.  McKlNfET  also,  and  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  still  living,  we  may  tell  another  story  of  the  two 
wh>»  were  president  and  fwa-retarv  of  War  together,  and  of  the 
other  who  was  then  only  a colonel.  This  young  fighting  man 
wrote  the  rouwl-rohin  which  protested  against  Mr  Aw.kr'h  order 
retaining  thr  troops  in  the  unwholesome  neighborhood  of  uiivrhole- 


Home  Santiago.  Mr.  Auikr  replied  hv  citing  part  of  a letter 
written  hy  Colonel  Roomevelt  criticising  militia.  It  wax  not  a 
fair  citation.  Ton  much  of  the  letter  wa*  left  out.  To  one  man 
who  had  denounced  Mr.  AuiElt  in  the  inteni|ierule  tones  which  gw«| 
men  sometimes  employ,  Mr.  Ml'KlSUT  said: 

*•  You  are  pretty  hard  on  I trot  her  AusRJt.” 

" Well,”  was  the  rude  answer.  “ I'm  pretty  mad  a taut  Mr. 
ArflEft’a  order.  I’ve  read  RaOKtvtLT’R  round-robin." 

And  then  the  hlaiul  Mr.  McKinley  smiled  and  raid  that  Turn 
dome  was  understissl  in  Washington,  and  intimated  that  he  was 
rather  impetuous  and  might  be  rash,  und  made  other  similar  kind 
remark*  which  stirred  the  man  of  wrath  to  plagiarize  fnap 
Elizabeth  who  owned  a German  garden,  to  say: 

**  Do  you  think  It  was  nice  for  Mr.  Alter  to  use  that  private 
letter  as  he  did?”  . 

And  upon  this  Mr.  MrKlvucr  sighed  and  raid,  solemnly: 

"There  is  no  one  who  rrgretH  that  incident  more  than  Brother 
Ai.uk*.” 

It  was  dear  that  Brother  Alter  was  just  then  giving  the  Presi- 
dent an  unliappv  hour  or  two. 

They  nay  that  John  G.  Carlisle  is  going  to  marry  again,  and 
this  time  to  the  widowed  sister  of  II Attar  Sr.  GnnwK  TtX'Ktt. 
Those  who  know  the  lonely  man  well,  the  lonely  and  very  friendly 
and  sociable  man.  will  wish  him  well,  whether  the  matrimonial 
rumor  is-  true  or  false.  It  was  pretty  lale  in  his  life  alien  lie 
wn*  exiled  from  Kentucky,  his  native  State,  which  In:  had  served 
so  long  and  win**1  great  man  he  was  until  he  op|*i*cd  the  mm 
abandon'd  It!  to  I offspring  of  the  eheap-money  coinhinaiina. 
When  the  second  Cl.KVEl.AM>  administration  was  finished,  there 
wa*  no  plant  in  Kentucky  for  John  Caiumle.  lie  hail  been  *t- 
talked  and  a*saulted  in  his  own  city  of  t'orington  because  he  wa*. 
an  they  raid.  Gomel  and  others,  a traitor  to  the  "white  metal." 
Tliey  raid  that  he  had  made  Dick  IlLAXD  chairman  of  the  Coinage 
Committee  when  he  was  first  Sjieakcr  of  the  House  of  Heprr- 
M-utatives,  and  had  given  oilier  evidence  of  his  fondness  for  silver. 
As  a mutter  of  fact,  when  Mr.  CakMkue  made  up  his  first  eon- 
mitlees  there  were  two  other  men  present,  and  one  of  these  says 
that  Iti.A.rn  wu*  given  the  chairmanship  Iss-ause  he  was  tine 
senior  IhTuix-rat  who  had  served  on  the  committee,  and  not  to 
have  given  him  the  promotion  which  wa*  naturally  liU  would 
have  lost  to  the  tariff- reformer*  the  support  that  they  needed 
against  Randall  and  the  Republican.*.  And  it  was  in  the  tariff, 
and  not  in  silver,  that  the  Carlisle  element  were  interested.  Cab- 
■ i me  did  not  study  the  silver  «p test  ion  until  years  afterward, 
and  when  he  did  lie  lx-came  a single  gold-staniiard  man.  Rut  hi* 
people  thought  him  n traitor  and  exiled  him.  just  a*  the  people  of 
Charlestown,  in  West  Virginia,  exiled  William  Wiloov,  the 
fanners  even  refusing  to  sell  him  fishier  for  hi*  lw>r*r,  so  daft 
were  the  silver  men  less  than  a dozen  years  ago.  Now  ('aiiism: 
Is  uliandoning  life  in  this  strange  metropolis,  and  is  going  liack 
to  hi*  house  in  Wasliingtoii.  in  which  he  lived  for  the  many  years 
when  lie  was  almost  presenting  his  services  to  the  government  be- 
fore he  eame  lie  re  to  make  gold  for  himself. 

Tim  little  hrmth  of  go**ip  alsuit  Mr.  Cari.IM.E  and  his  possible 
marriage  reealts  many  incidents  of  the  eventful  Sumlav  night 
wlien  three  friends  sat  up  until  morning  composing  the  new 
Speaker's  list  of  committees,  Carlinle,  they  said,  hadn't  any 
Imeklsuie,  and  that  WlIJ.IAM  Moiriwx  possessed  the  article. 
WILLIAM  Morrison  still  live*  out  in  Waterloo.  Illinois,  a very 
old  man.  with  a very  clear  brad,  and  still  in  fighting  mood.  He 
had  made  Cabi  imms  Speaker,  having  carried  the  Democratic 
caucus  for  him  against  Randall,  who  thought  that  be  potwcHacd 
a lien  on  the  rluvir.  and  In*  was  to  be  chairman  of  the  Wav*  ami 
Means  Commit tis'.  and  to  introduce  his  once  famous  “horizontal" 
tar  iff -reduction  bill.  But  lie  could  not  dominate  CARLISLE,  lie 
wanted  SpRINOEU  to  la-  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Revision 
of  the  lj»w.  or  of  some  other  important,  committee:  but  Carlisle 
would  not  consent.  Mown  sox  urged  it.  and  then  a*  plum  after 
plum  came  up  for  consideration,  he  suggested  SpiuxuER’s  name 
more  than  once.  Sometimes  he  made  a personal  matter  of  it  with 
Jmix.  nayirig  that  If  SpRlxueR  didn't  get  a good  place  the  jssiple 
*•  out  Inane  " would  hold  him  responsible,  for  they  knew,  a*  out- 
sider* generally*  know  such  things,  tluit  Morrisox  could  have  any- 
thing that  he  u*krd  of  the  amiable  Carlisle.  But  Carlisle 
ceased  to  lw  amiable  a*  the  name  of  Sprinoeb  was  heard  again  and 
again,  for  Sprinter  had  Wn  a candidate  for  the  Speakership 
against  Carlisle,  and  this  wa*  resented  by  the  tariff-reformer*. 
SrwxoKR  was  one  of  them,  and  they  did  not  like  hi*  running 
against  the  candidate  of  the  party.  They  thought  that  he  might 
have  done  it  to  get  a good  chairmanship.  Courtesy  to  defeated 
opponents  was  usual  in  those  days.  At  last,  about  two  in  the 
morning.  Carlisle  said: 

‘'WlIJ.IAM,  you’ve  dune  your  full  duty  by  Sprixuer;  but  hell 
Is*  chairman  of  tin*  Revolutionary  Claim*  Committee.” 

Mourirox  sighed  and  remarked  that  Smiran  would  lay  it 

In  him.  ami  Mire  on  I be  ant  day . when  the  COOMUlttcC* 

were  announced,  SpitlNuKR  accused  his  staunch  friend  of  haw  be- 
trayal. 
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Correspondence 


COMMENDATION  FROM  AN  OLD  FRIEND 

SOns  III,  XlW  Uub i>  7^«»i ry  f,  IQCfJ 

To  thr  Editor  of  Harpn'm  IIW/,|v ; 

MH.  -F«ir  marly  twenty  JW»  I have  read  every  copy  of  II.xm- 
nut'a  Hukly  tin*!  bn#  Iwvn  publUhnl,  but  i cum  truthfully  say 
dial  lud  "ne  gave  more  genuine  pleasure  in  rinding  than  your  issue 
..f  January  .*>.  commemorating  II  utrvn'*  Fiftieth  Birthday. 

To  u*  of  u younger  gi  iteration  tiftv  years  in  tlie  life  of  a man 
j»  a lone,  lone  time  t"  contemplate;  but  when  a journal  that  has 
> is'ii  a guiding  light  through  all  the  stormy  days  uf  life-  enters 
n|« *n  the  threshold  of  its  fifty -II  rat  year,  1 feel  towards  it  as  I do 
ii-nanl  a friend  wln>  lias  lst-n  a friend  of  my  fathrr's,  and  from 
my  heart  I ean  say  (osl  blnm  you — your  year#,  your  wisdom.  and 
I Is*  pH.1  already  dune. 

Year*  almn'  are  vour  marks  of  ugc,  U'cuum-  in  every  other  way 
you  hate  (he  strength  of  youth — the  »t rengtli  to  stand  for  all  that 
is  right,  all  that  will  trend  toward#  a higher  and  a better  rivilua- 
liotl. 

Willi  sincere  wishes  rhat  yon  may  mnnd  the  oentury-mark.  and 
beyond,  with  your  influence  none  the  less, 

I am,  sir, 

Lincoln  Whiteman. 


WE  ARE  ADVISED  TO  FLOAT 

UaSLkUsiN,  III.  Tints art  J.  Utnf. 

To  Ik*  Editor  of  Harprr's  Wrrkly : 

Sue— I have  been  a leader  of  ll.\ni>f:n‘a  Weekly  for  about  thirty 
year*.  As  a general  propo*Rion,  I like  vour  pnjH'r.  Inn  I don’t 
like  lots  of  tin*  thing*  you  nay  about  RisMrvelt.  and  csiieeiallv 
w tint  you  say  in  first  [oragruph.  page  A.  of  your  January  A.  l!H>7, 
number.  You're  getting  wild,  and  I’m  going  to  lie  good  enough 
friend  to  YOU  to  tell  you  so.  You  might  to  know  that  you  ean't 
sweep  hark  the  sea  with  a hrnom.  any  more  than  eould  the  trwdi 
tionol  old  woman 

Do  you  honestly  believe  that  the  “people**  (hiuk  any  the  lc*w 
of  Rnowerelt  Ls-aiim-  of  his  spelling  order?  Did  his  order  affect 
tlie  way  you  and  I were  to  *pcll?  Read  the  order  mid  #ce. 

IVi  you  honest  I v believe  the  “ people  “ are  laughing  at  Uoonevelt 
Istuii-e  he  u-ent  to  Panama  ill  u battleship.  n<voui|Mnied  hv  ■sane 
armored  cruisers?  Ask  the  “ people'’  and  sic. 

Ihi  you  honewily  believe  that  the  “ people  ” will  not  uphold 
ItisMcw-It  in  his  discharge  of  the  murdering  negro  troop# ? Ask 
w os*  of  them  who  harp  u ronecjit inn  of  the  demand*  of  military 
discipline  and  see. 

Do  you  think  that  any  investigation  started  against  uniy  of 
KissteveltV  acts  by  a man  of  the  stump  of  Koruker  will  hurl  lliiow- 
velt  with  the  “ peopb- " ? A*k  in  llhio  and  •‘••e. 

ho  yon  honest ty  believe  that  Roosevelt  bus  any  deaii*  to  over- 
tlirow  t he  Const  it  lit  but  ? Of  course  you  don't,  and  if  you  really 
think  the  “ people  “ have  any  such  fear.  a«k  them  and  sec. 

Iki  you  really  think  the  “ people”  lank  on  the  Senate  more  than 
they  do  on  Itismevelt  ? If  an.  ask  the  Senate  and  see. 

ho  you  a a of  to  know  what  the  "people”  think  of  Roosevelt  ? 
Then  read  page  lit.  January  fi.  IIMi".  number  nf  the  Saturday  Err- 
niuir  fatal.  It  sound*  and  seem*  funny,  but  it's  true — that  writer 
knows  vrliat  be'*  writing  about.  Come’  West  and  see  The  farther 
Writ  ynu  ii line  the  more  you  will  ms*. 

~ Better  come  in.  tlie  water’s  tine.”  and  llnat  with  tlie  tide.  Tlie 
" people  ’ don't  hiliovo  you.  as  do  tliose  who  are  in  busiu  •*«  over 
th«re  ru*t  of  Trinity  Church.  Ton  can’t  hurt  Roosevelt  with  the 

|s*'l'h*."  Aak  i be  *• proplo"  Md  l am.  sir, 

II.  S.  (Skeen. 

V It  — " People  " mean*  thn*e  biimnn  la-ing*  who  iuliahlt  tlw 
country  lying  west  of  the  Hudson  llivcr. 


CRITICISING  THE  PRESIDENT 

UiLW-At-itr,  Wn.,  y.iwasry  Jf.  IW*?. 

Tu  tkr  Editor  of  ffirprf'i  MY.  A fry : 

Sia.  - V or  »ome  years  vour  editorial  comment*  lutve  appealed  to 
me  a*  Is-ntg  (U-  Isst  of  tiirir  kind.  They  seemed  to  show  an  ability 
•s|iL»l  to  thisw'  of  the  New  York  Ynltou  And  the  easy  humor  and 
*|«uiiams.u»  wit  made  Unfit  much  pleasanter  reading.  All  subject* 
Were  tr.-4i.sl  with  fairness  and  impartiality.  They  were  always 
■go-ralde  to  read,  and  nearly  always  convincing. 

Are  i hey  still  written  by  the  mine  man*  if  no,  wbnt  on  rurtb 
ha*  happenisl  to  him  that  every  act  of  our  President  is  dwtortnl 
»mi  plans]  in  an  altogether  falM-  light  ami  attributed  to  the  worst 
met  Vests  ? Tcs>  much  hero- worship  I*  had;  ler  every  puldie  man  be 
•ubji’cte.l  to  tlie  scrutiny  of  the  sliar|ssst  critic*,  Imt  if  the  erili- 
y"m  *°  he  worth  tlw  paper  on  which  it  i»  written  It  must,  at 
T**1,  "““'me-  the  upiH'urani-e  of  rationality  If  itersonal  malice 
HMispected  it  wall  not  have  a feather's  weight  to  influence  othrrs. 
* 1 rni1  **"  *uie  in  a thousand  to  ndd  my  mite  to  help  in  -winging 
oik  the  |K-ndu)uin  of  vour  mind  to  a i»Tn|*r  p«i«e  I will  feel  rv- 
lunl  lor  r riling  thU.  I am.  sir. 

. . F.  T.  Temy. 

I Ihcre  has  not  been  a grain  of  personal  malic*,  in  tl*e  Weekly’* 
rilirbuiH  of  the  President.  Tin-  Pre*‘ulent'*  most  useful  friend  just 
J^'W  i^s  ihr  him'  who  can  ilo  most  t<»  perwuade  him  to  resjss-t  tlie 
’'iistuuii.ni,  and  limit  his  activities  as  President  to  transurthm 
f M V’Bbw  inip<MU>d  by  the  Constitution  upon  the  Presidential 
otfice. — Km  ins.  1 3 1 


MIL  CLEWS  SEES  NO  CHANCE  FOR  BOCIAL1SM 

S»*  Ym>.  Tjssw»>  t*.  ttttj. 

To  tkr  Editor  of  Horjtrr  t It  vet  ty : 

Sin. — I am  in  receipt  of  Mr.  II  G.  Wells’s  new  Issik.  Thr  Eaturr 
in  .tmrnn*.  I un  interrslrsl  in  Mr.  Wells's  opinion  that  there  i* 
little  clian.'e  for  the  development  of  sjsiuljsm  in  this  country.  I 
loo.  *re  no  chance  for  Mtrialisni.  for.  |*-rhnjw  unlike  Mr.  Wells,  I 
■re  n«>  need  for  it.  With  few  eveeption#  there  is  as  much  emnnmie 
opportunity  for  thr  individual  to-fbiy  a*  there  was  y.-ierday  Cur 
rent  ecinomie  discontent  j«  due  merely  to  the  great  ri*c  in  tlw 
stan.lard  of  living  of  the  la>t  few  years  It  doc*  not  indi.wte  a 
ihniund  for  industrial  reorganization  As  Mr.  Well*  says,  we  are 
still  *tronglv  individualistic-  I think  Mr.  Wells  exaggerate*  the 
ilanger  of  it’lMMs-ridilen  industrial  proletariat.  Ilcarwlism  i*  only 
s|H>rudir.  Strict  enfomin.-nt  uf  existing  law*  will  eradicate  it. 
Nor  «b>  I foresee  any  danger  fnan  our  present  immigration. 

I am,  sir,  ilex  my  Clew#. 


THE  LATE  MR.  CASSATT 

PlItLsiicLTMU.  P*-  Tanmtry  f »,  Igof. 

To  thr  Editor  of  Ilnrprr’K  ll'cct/y ; 

Sol — Will  you  |s-rmit  me  to  express  a.lmiration  for  your  recent 
word*  n*gurding  Mr.  Cassatt'  S«  much  exaggeration  mol  insinua- 
tion bus  appeaml  in  the  daily  new*|uijier»  during  the  past  few 
months  regarding  .Mr.  Cassatt  and  live  |Ynn>vlraniu  Railroad  that 
it  is  refreshing  to  read  a ju«t  tribute  to  him  ami  hi*  work.  It  was 
my  privilege  lo  sr  a great  ileal  of  him  during  the  |nt*t  fifteen 
year*,  and  contact  with  him  wa*  a lits-rnl  clnration  for  any  inaiL 
’Tlie  simplieitv  of  hi*  character  and  the  absolute  purity  of  his  mo 
lives,  us  well  as  of  hi*  actions,  cannot  »»•  too  atrougly  a*lmiml. 
lie  did  more  lit  elevate  the  tone  of  not  only  railroad  but  all  busi- 
ness ethic*  than  any  other  man  in  America — Imr  none. 

My  object  in  writing  is  to  suggest  that  it  Would  ls>  wholesome 
for  Hm1  people  if  they  could  Is-  made  to  know  more  of  this  great 
man  and  to  really  understand  Id*  work  through  a more  extended 
article  in  your  fsiges.  This  ba«  Iwen  done  to  some  extent  in  the 
daily  new«|«ajs*rs,  hut  no  om*  care*  what  they  say  about  any  man 
or  any  thing:  they  write  merely  for  a day's  sensation.  Itut  Mr. 
Cassatt's  example  ought  not  to  Is-  lost  -iglii  of  through  lack  of 
sou  a1  permanent  and  fsipular  metlHwl  of  railing  attention  to  hi*  life. 

I am,  *ir.  E.  R.  Mount w. 


“ OX  EARTH.  PEACE  ** 

„ . Moa.u  Plaijns.  K.  J. 

To  thr  Editor  of  tlarpfr*  Wn-lty; 

Sik. — In  addressing  you  thu*  it  is  the  writer’s  intention  to 
address  himself  directly  to  the  author  of  the  editorial,  ~ And  oii 
Earth  Peace.”  in  issue  of  Detcmbrr  Ji.  IIMKJ.  to  whom  Hie  writer 
would  tixy : 

First— That  l»e  is  always  much  interested  in  reading  the  eth- 
ical, or  the  mystical,  but  always  religion*,  editorial,  or  mo* l 
generully  so.  with  which  the  tslitorinl  portion  of  each  week's 
issue  of  II AkPLiti*  Wlt».RLY  is  usually  closed;  and, 

SnsitMl— That  tlw  eriticism  of  the  u hove  named  eilitorial  here- 
with offered  is  entirely  friendly,  as  i*  op|stren(. 

1'hinl — in  rr — -to  corrcrt  interpretation  Luke  ‘2:14.  Tlie  writer 
would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  two  fundamental  error* 
in  your  quoting  The  Christ  in  your  said  editorial,  which  error# 
arc  al*o  very  widespread,  if  not  universally  prevalent.  Tlwv 
arc  a*  follow*,  namely: 

I A | " The  proclamation  from  a multitude  of  the  heavenly  host 
— two  thou-arui  years  ago.”  was  nor  that  "a  Saviour  wa*  born 

wImv  wa-  to  bring vwrtb  isuo-e,  ifontl  trill  lo  turn,"  but 

rallwr  " fs-are  to  mrn  of  f/ootl  triff.”  and  to  such  alou<-.  See 
IhMtay.  and  al*o  the  Revised  Version. 

Hence,  all  that  von  refer  to  us  contradictory  to  tlie  commonly 
a crept  1*1-  that  i*.  mi*iiuder*ti»Hl— version,  such  a*  *•  wars.”  ” in- 
dividual striving  against  individual."  etc.,  "today,  two  thousand 
years  later,"  etc.,  i-  in  prrfrrt  harmony  with  the  tra<  version 
a*  givrn  in  the  llouay  vrisiog  fir-t.  and  the  revined  versiiin  biter. 
Furthermore,  that  Tbr  i hri*t  rouhl  nevi-r  lurxe  so  dedaiwi  Him 
iwdf  i*  apparent  from  Hi*  teaching,  ns.  f»r  iu*lanc*-: 

I birth  not  lint  I am  conic  to  scud  js-,».—  on  earth:  I came 
not  to  send  peaie,  but  a sword.” 

” F *,r  I flm  'turn*  to  set  * man  M variance  against.”  etc. 

M And  a man'*  foe*  »h#||  U>  they  of  hi*  own  household,1*  e|e. 

“Three  against  two.  nmi  two  against  three.”  cl.  .—Matt  l» 
It4-.Ui.  and  Luke  12  IU-.Y1. 

When  truly  un«lei~t.a«j  R will  t„.  found  lluit  the  teaching  of 
The  ci«ri*t  js  Most  correcllv  represeiil.*!  in  tvpr  hv  all  pr.*e**es 
in  nature,  a*  in  this  cii*c — the  two  ntrpuseles  in  blond  neee**ar>-  to 
life;  hence  the  positive  and  negative,  though  *-*sentinl  t«  the  full 
oiL'd  life  which.  or.jK.sing  each  other  in  society,  make  Hint  con- 
dition typified  by  feriiM-ntation  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

/Hi  The  sceuml  error  referred  to  i*  that  you  represent  The 
Christ  as  teaching  Hint  "if  a man  take  our  ’.oat  unrighteously 
We  aie  h.uml  a*  Christian*  to  give  l>im«  our  cloak  also”; 
whrrea*.  The  Christ  teaches  that.  ” If  any  man  would  go  to  law 
with  1 Imk\  that  is.  jirove  at  law  ibat  the  awl  ire  rhri.ii  as  our* 
is  hm  . . . and  “no  take  away  thy  co*l , M him  have  tliv  dunk 

al*».”  which  is  in  a. rdance  with  the  leaihing  of  the  Mine 

t'hrisi,  The  YV..r.l,  by  i.i*  servant  M—.  *.  saving  |4*il  a.r  . "\Yi...»i 
tlw  judge*  shall  condemn,  lie  shall  pay  iloi.Ue  until  hi*  m igh- 
Isiur.”-- F.x.mIus  22:9;  Mott.  ft:40.  1 am.  sir, 

T.  B.  XtTTlNn. 
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HAWAII’S  LESSON  TO 
HEADSTRONG  CALIFORNIA 


HOW  THE  ISLAND  TERRITORY  HAS  SOLVED  THE  PROBLEM  OF  DEALING 
WITH  ITS  FOUR  THOUSAND  JAPANESE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  CHILDREN 


By  WILLIAM  INGLIS 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT  FOR  "HARPER'S  WEEKLY" 


HomoLvlp,  Tninaai  or  Hawaii.  ary  if.  7. 

THR  American  government  in  Hawaii  luui  mi  trouble  what- 
ever in  dealing  with  the  Japim-se  |>u|>ilw  in  the  public 
tw'ltonU.  Nothing  can  be  mure  startling  to  tlie  olwerver 
who  comes  fr<>«i  the  bultbling  volcano  of  Nan  Francisco 
nclrnot-politic*  than  the  ease  with  which  the  annoying  rare 
question  is  liumllcil  by  intelligent  Americana  in  thi*  ganleii-s|Mit 
of  the  Pacific-  There  an*  more  tliun  4IMR>  Japanese  pupiL*  here,  as 
against  a meagre  ninety*!  lire*  in  Nan  Francisco,  yet  there  is  no 
vexation. 

There  would  l>r  nothing  to  wonder  at  in  the  situation  if  moat  of 
the  Japum-e  resident*  of  Hawaii  were  people  of  culture  and  wealth. 
iu>t  compering  with  American  lut>or.  It  is  the  status  of  the 
Mikado*  subject*  in  these  island'  that  fnrres  one  to  admire  the 
diplomacy  with  which  an  awkward  problem  has  lsi-n  handled.  For 
the  Japanese  in  Hawaii  are  nearly  all  of  the  coolie  type.  They 
are  clieup  workers,  whether  us  laborers  in  the  eaiie- fields  or 
mechanics  or  artisans  of  any  class.  There  is  bitter  strife  between 
them  and  American  laUir.  Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to 
exclude  Japanese  laborers,  to  prevent  Japs  from  working  a» 
mechanics,  ralxnrn.  or  farriers;  to  prohibit  them  from  owning 
drinking-saloons.  The  Pa  lama,  as  the  Jnpuucsi-  quarter  in  Hono- 
lulu is  railed,  contain*  six  times  ns  inativ  Asiatic*  a*  the  t'hlnese 

Quarter  of  New  York,  and  the  Japanese  is  very  fond  of  driving 
nil  care  a way  with  a glass:  yet  a most  determined  effort  ha*  been 
made  to  oust  the  little  brown  men  from  the  profitable  business  of 
liquor-selling.  An  attempt  was  made,  too,  to  compel  the  Japan*** 
doctor*  who  attend  their  countrymen  here  to  take  medh-nl  examina- 
tions in  the  Kngli«h  language,  under  penalty  of  not  being  allowed 
to  practise  in  this  Territory. 

All  of  these  anti-Japanese  campaigns  failed  of  success  because 
the  Territorial  court*  held  that  their  basis  was  illegal,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  an  invasion  of  treaty  rights.  I mention  them  merely  to  show- 
how  hitter  and  uncompromising  has  b.-cn  live  economic  warfare  h|*ui 
the  Japanese  in  these  island*, 

The  great  difference  lartwrm  the  situation  here  and  in  California 
is  that  tlie  Hawaiian  Americans  have  fought  the  JajiaiM'se  bitterly 
hut  according  to  law  and  the  treaty  rights  of  the  foreigner*,  while 
the  Nan  Pranciscann.  with  far  less  provocation,  have  airily  disre- 
garded Isith  law  and  treaty  in  order  to  inflict  upon  Japan  a 
gratuitous  affront. 

Then*  are  more  than  sixty  thousand  Japanese  in  the  Hawaiian 
Island*.  Nearly  all  of  them  arc  laborers  on  the  sugar-plantation*. 


.Many  of  them  are  married,  and  on  every  plantation  you  will  find  a 
quaint  reproduction  of  a Jajianoc  viflng*-.  the  house*  very  like 
those  of  the  Orient.  Jufwncsc  women  in  kimono*  going  about  their 
daily  tasks,  and  chubby  checked,  brown-eyed  little  Isiys  and  girls 
very  gravely  beginning  the  solemn  business  of  life. 

Whether  in  town  or  country,  these  little  folks  work  with  an 
energy  that  amn/c*  an  American.  Their  parents  want  them  Co  team 
a*  milch  a*  possible  alsuil  the  history  and  literature  of  the  land  of 
their  fathers;  so  all  the  Japanese  lx»y*  ami  girls  go  to  a Japan***** 
school  from  sevs'ii  o'clock  until  nine  in  the  morning.  Then  they 
attend  an  American  public  school  from  nine  o'clock  until  two  in 
tin*  afternoon.  Tin*  moment  they  are  free  they  hurry  I sick  to 
Japanese  school  and  work  there  until  five  nr  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  Imagine  a school  day  that  la«ts  from  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing until  dark!  Yet  these  brown  children  thrive  on  that  system. 
It  ha*  lax'it  going  on  for  ten  years  mov,  and  it  is  impossible  to  II mi 
any  record  of  shattered  health  or  injured  eyes  as  a result  of  this 
tremendous  industry. 

Down  in  old  Mulberry  Bend,  New-Yorkers  have  a public  school 
of  which  they  are  very  proud,  because  in  it  tin*  teachers  receive 
young  Italians.  Greeks,  Syrians,  Arab*.  Japanese.  Chinese,  Scandi 
naviaus.  Turks,  etc.,  as  raw  material  ami  turn  them  out  a*  a 
finished  product  of  excellent  American , citizens,  Tlie  school  Is 
unique  in  its  mixture  of  races,  and  for  that  reason  attracts  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  In  Honolulu  that  school  would  po*s  un 
noticed,  for  in  every  school  you  will  find  little*  folk  of  a down 
ra<*e*  working  amicuhiy  side  by  side.  Such  a tiling  as  race  prejudice 
is  unknown. 

Otmcrve  tlie  remnrkalde  mixture  shown  by  the  latest  census  of 
the  schools  of  Hawaii,  taken  at  the  end  of  last  June: 
l*o  Idle.  I’rlvate. 

Hawaiian  4.045  Soft 

Part  Hawaiian 2.1*2  1.040 

American  457  50" 

British  ..  MS  8« 

German 1 44  HO 

Portuguese  . 5.210  1.S3.1 

Scandinavian  • IW  ** 

Japanrw  . WT8  210 

iTilnese 1.4WI  tout 

IViHo  Itlean 138  .... 

Other  Foreigner* S42  IW 

Totals  Itt.1 10  5.200 


Tntals 

4A45 

*.422 
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this  riiur.H.itAcii,  ricr. 
MANY  NATIONALITIES 


The  Pupil*  of  the  Kaahuuunu  Elementary  Grades  Public  School  at  Honolulu 

SStTST  '•*  WII,,  M W,U*  BK  FUt'Ntl  ON  THE  Oppcmm:  I'.VOt'.,  hives  a COMPREHENSIVE 
A I IIAS  PKA4  M IT.lv  ACCOM HO0.VTKU  IN  THE  (*LAW4-R(HIYIH  OK  II Kl<  SCHOOLS,  AN0  HOW 
A LESSON  FOR  CALIFORNIA'S  SCHOOL  IIOAKll 
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, ^ ,n  ,.1"*  Kaiuulani  school  . 

J'?  JjUU  **rl  w'tl‘  pink 

,h"'k*-  bine  eye*.  and  ll4iJ  „f 
’pun  jfi.l.l  -(he  ..nly  native  ,\mer 
[<«n  III  the  arlMMil— watt  ftittiiiu 
a Kiri  wlune  f«Uier  was  a 
while  mun  and  uhiw  mother 
Hawaiian.  The  half  ra*ie 
chil.l  was  .lurk  a*  an  Indian  and 
le-r  hair  wan  long.  straight,  block 
and  narw  a-  an  Indian*.  At 
the  ilc-h  before  I Him-  (Wo  nit  two 
-lapanr-c  Kirin,  alioiit  ten  years 
••Id.  They  were  demure  little 
thing*  in  American  clothe*.  very 
•*»hmn  n ml  full  of  iii*rni(y. 

Their  sparkling  Mark  eye*  -hone 
with  Veen  -|M-rlll*t  jon.  A few 
lert  away  sat  a Portuguese  girl  hc*i.lc  a Chinese  girl  whn  wore  the 
k».«e  «tkk  jack  el  am)  llowing  Iron-crs  of  her  native  land. 

Tlw  hoy*  were  a sturdy  lot,  and.  in  unite  of  the  wide  divergence 
o(  raw  type*.  one  saw  a great  tvsetnhiance  ummi;  them,  the  re- 
anMalm  that  own-*  of  workiriK  «t  tin-  *mim>  task*.  tliinkinK  the 
'*nw  thought*.  hut  mg  the  aiw  il.ilie*.  aiiu-.  umhltion-.  and  re 
*urd*.  Thin  resemblance  was  iniieh  more  marked  among  the  hoy* 
tlian  among  the  girl*.  The  eo-tuiiiea  were  n«  various  a*  the  leaves 
ia  the  f«.r.-t.  and  very  few  of  (tie  rliildrrn  wore  »li«s*».  Kverv  l**y 
»n.|  every  Kiri  w«-  scrupulously  clean.  Order  in  the  *clwtiln*iin 
wa»  per  fret.  Tliere  wow  m.  giggling  or  whispering  nor  any 
•vi.Wni-e  of  *elf consciousness . Tlw  whildrrn  regarded  the  visitor 
with  u curiosity  that  was  frank  Imt  well  bred. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  ltnU.it t.  the  principal.  Mr*  Fra*a-r. 
I»w  an  order,  and  within  ten  aerunda  all  of  the  (ill  pupils  of  the 
-eh>«.|  Im-kwii  to  nuir.-h  out  upon  the  meat  green  lawn  which 
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A Group  at  the  Honolulu  High  School 
THU**:  frit  «EST.  UK  iiik  imtii*  ittnr.  A Hr.  .tarAXEAE.  the 
IMPERATIVE  KKQt'IHITi:  KUR  AIIS4IMHIUM  HKIN.I  A TIIURUI'UII 
WoiiKIM;  K>’owi.r:iKi>;  ok  kn«.i.ihii 


•n  « •■onipaet  nT,1'  “r^', 

Anierlvau  Hu«  l'K  * t-orge 

»•  the  m?r.!^^- ^5 

f*s*l  above  1 1,... r i n,t  forty 

.w  • 

divers.-  r.viin.-,.,  ,.v,.r 

v%x.“sr»ir 

and  Heaven  know-  what  ' 

The  little  rrv-inirnt  Mond  fa  -i 

arm-  at  aide- tsi.v' 

rlu-sl-  out.  heads  up.  and  everv 
eye  Axed  upon  Hie  red,  white,  anil 
nine  emblem  that  waved  prole,  i 
Inaly  over  lliem. 

“ Salute  V was  tbe  prin.-ip.irs 
m-\t  eommnml. 

Kvrry  rlKbt  han>l  wn-  raised, 
fore  flutter  extended,  ami  the  »i\ 
bun.lixd  i*ii<1  fourteen  fr>-»li,  child- 
ish voice*  chanted  a*  one  voice: 

**  We  yive  our  liea.l*  and 
our  heart#  to  t.od  and  our 
'ouiiiryf  One  I -aril'll*!.’..;  i hie  Klujr!  " 
rd*  were  shot  out  with  a force  that  was  evpln. 


< ‘ount  rv ! C hw 

Tie*  lust  six  v 

The  tone,  the  Ke-ttire.  the  jjaze  fixed  reverently  U|*.n  the  Hag.  t.dd 
their  -lory  of  loyal  fervor.  And  it.  wu*  ap|Mrctit  that  tie-  -alute 
was  given  us  -|M>nra(i>M>u*ly  and  enthusiastirally  hy  the  .la|uim-*e 
»s  hv  any  of  tlw  other  children.  There  were  lnui.lr.xls  ../  them  m 
the  tl.  roiig.  and  tle-ir  voices  nil  IK  .nit  a*  clearly  a-  any  other*, 
their  hand*  were  n»i»ed  in  nni-on.  The  c.dd.-*t  cI.mI  of  a mail 
who  -ss-s  tlw-  children  larfonn  this  act  of  reverence  mu»t  f.s-1  a 
■ iirliteiiiuo  at  tin-  throat . and  it  is  rvrn  more  uirrctiiiK  to  —*•  Ih.-sr 
young  atom-  from  all  the  world  actually  la-ing  fu-.il  in  the 
cnu-ilde  fr.au  which  they  -ball  i— in*  presently  a-  gr**!  American 
citizens. 

So  much  for  the  Japanese  in  tlw  lower-gra.k*  schools,  Kverv - 
1**1  v agrees  tltal  no  children  can  In-  nu-re  |m»I it.-  and  ngn-eahlr  ili.ni 
they  are.  Tlw-  prin.-ifuil  l.urd.-ii  of  the  n.ni plaint  in  San  Prancluco 
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“We  give  our  heads  and  our  hearts  to  God  and  our  country  I One  country,  one  language,  one  flag]" 

THIS  SCENE  SHOWS  THE  SAUTE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  KLAO  WHICH  ELIES  IN  TIIK  tiROL'XIM  or  TIIE  KAltAl.ANI  nill.lt  SCHOOL 
WHICH  (US  MANY  JAPANESE  PUPILS.  THE  DRILL  IS  CONSTANTLY  IIUJl  AS  A MEANS  OK  INCULCATING  PATItlOllHM  IN  THE  HEARTS 

01  mi  CHILDREN 


i*  that  parents  rsnnnt  endure  to  have  their  jgirlit  exposed  to  con- 
taininntinn  hy  adult  Asiatics.  who**  moral  code  in  far  different 
Ironi  our  own.  Win-liter  or  not  then*  in  muon  for  this  mmplaint 
is  rod  the  question  here.  That  there  i*  such  a feeling  of  appre- 
hension among  parents  i*  readily  found  hj  any  one  who  inquires, 
and  it  exists  in  Hawaii  no  le*s  than  in  California.  The  llnwaiian 
school  authorities  long  ago  took  »te)»»  to  prevent  the  mingling 
of  grown  Japanese  hoy*  in  pl*w«  with  American  girls. 

In  tin-  Honolulu  high  mcImki]  there  are  I LI  pupil*,  including  a few 
more  boys  than  girl*.  Moat  of  them  are  above  fifteen  years  of  age. 
There  is  now.  a*  there  has  lieep  for  the  last  aix  tear*,  only  live 
|ier  cenL  of  Asiatic*  among  these  pupil* — three  per  cent.  Japanese, 
and  two  per  cent.  Chi  near.  Tlw  lioya  are  well  ta-haved. 

Professor  M.  M.  Scott,  the  prin<-i]ial  of  the  high  school,  wa»  kind 
enough  to  eull  all  the  pupil*,  who  were  nut  taking  examination*, 
out  on  tls*  front  step*  of  the  building,  where  the  visitor  could  in- 
■pert  them  in  the  *un*hine.  Tim  change  in  the  color  scheme  from 
that  of  the  schools  below  was  abounding.  Itelow  were  all  the 
hues  of  the  human  hpretrum.  with  brown  and  yellow  predoini- 
imting -.  here  the  time  was  clearly  white. 

What  had  made  the  cluing*-?  IVurlieally  tls*  Asiatics  had  been 
eliminated.  But  bow?  By  building  separate  schools  and 
brusquely  ordering  tls*  Japanese  to  attend  them  in  company  with 
Chinese  ’and  Korean*,  whom  they  despise*  Not  at  all.  The 
Hawaiian  Commissioner*  nf  Public  Instruction  long  ago  made  a 
regulation  that  no  pupil  may  attend  a seism]  of  the  higher  grade 
u n low  lie  has  a tlsirough  working  knowledge  of  the  Kngli«h 
language. 

*•  That  rule."  said  Commissioner  Wnl luce  Farrington.  " rid*  us 
of  all  individuals  whose  presence  could  possibly  I**  objectionable. 
We  Have  not  now.  and  we  never  have  had.  any  trouble  over 
tin-  presence  of  Japanese  or  any  oilier  Asiatics  in  our  public 
schools.  I do  not  think  the  question  will  ever  cause  us  any  annoy'- 
ance. 

••  The  rule  under  which  the  exclusion  i*  accomplished  is  based 
on  simple  common  sense,  and  no  one  can  object  to  it.  The  *pe.-d  of 
anv  fleet  is  tin*  speed  of  tlw  slowest  ship  in  tlw  licet.  It  would  Is* 
most  unjust  for  us  to  delay  the  progress  „f  our  advanced  pupils 
|,V  putting  in  their  classes  foreigner*  who  do  not  clearly  uroter- 
xtand  ICnglish;  for  their  presence  would  make  it  necessary  to  waste 


time  in  long  explanations.  The  fairness  of  that  mie  is  so  evident 
that  we  have  never  had  any  eotnplaint  from  Japanese  ro>r  anybody 
else.  It  is  perhaps  -a  mere  coincidence  that  the  operatiun  of  the 
rule  rid*  the  classes  of  certain  individuals  whose  prewmv  may  not 
la*  desired.  We  make  no  comfmrison  with  any  other  way  of  hand 
ling  the  problem:  but  we  know  that  in  Hawaii  the  Americans,  the 
Japanese,  and  nil  the  others,  are  satisfied  with  the  plan  on  which 
we  ure  working." 

Mr.  Miki  Saito.  His  Imperial  Japanese  Majesty**  Consul-General 
at  Hawaii,  has  just  returned  front  a three  weeks'  tour  of  imre- 
tion  of  the  public  schools  throughout  the  islands,  begun  "ton  after 
the  San  Francisco  incident  was  made  public.  He  i».  of  course, 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  all  the  .Mikado*  subjects,  and  during 
hi*  three  week*'  tour  he  questioned  children  ami  parents  every- 
where. 

" Yon  will  l»e  glad  to  know."  said  Mr.  Miki  to  me.  " that  the 
Japanese  people  here  arc  entirely  satisfied  with  the  treatment  of 
their  children  in  the  public  schools.  ( have  not  heart!  one  word 
of  complaint  anywhere;  hut  on  llie  other  hand  I have  heard  our 
people  express  satisfaction  at  the  kindness  and  cooperation  of  the 
Americans. 

In  the  public  school*  our  children  have  the  same  opportunities 
a*  the  rest.  On  the  plantations  American  employers  have  kindly 

fiut  Up  buildings  in  which  tlw*  Japanese  teacher*  can  bald  school 
n our  native  tongue.  I can  tiiul  in  the  Hawaiian  schools  nothing 
to  criticise  and  much  to  praise." 

It  i*  difficult  for  the  unprejudiced  observer  to  understand  why  the 
impel  in  ms  San- Franciscans  did  not  adopt  the  Hawaiian  plan  nf 
dealing  with  the  Japanese  in  the  schools.  Surely  tiny  mu»t  haw 
known  of  the  easy  success  of  the  scheme,  for  in  community  of  in- 
terests Honolulu  is  a*  near  to  San  Francisco  as  Philadelphia  » to 
New  York. 

The  more  one  studies  the  subject,  the  harder  it  is  to  understand 
why  the  t'alifomian*  took  so  much  pains  to  affront  the  Japan**- 
The  warlike  spirit  in  a nation  fresh  from  grrat  victories  may  aril 
is*  compared  to  a sleeping  dog  on  the  porch  of  a home  he  has  just 
defended.  The  hasty  Culiiornians  serm  to  have  acted  on  the  prin 
eiple  laid  down  by  an  American  philosopher  whose  thoughts  out- 
stripped hi*  words,  an  tluit  he  airily  exclaimed.  "Oh.  let  sleeping 
dogs  bark!" 


A MOTOR- BOAT  WHICH  HAS  RUN  A MILE  IN  2:21  1-5 
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IN  THE  MOTOR- BOAT  RAC  EH  AT  PALM  REACH.  PI, OHIO  A.  THE  "DIXIE"  RECENTLY  MADE  A NEW  MILE  RECORD  Alt  At  NAT  TIIE  TIIU: 
•J:21  H»,  WINNJNU  BY  THIS  PEAT  TIIE  DEWAR  TROPHY.  HINXINll  WITH  THE  TIDE  HER  TIME  WAS  ONE  AND  A KIKTH  HtXUNIW  lW» 
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Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan'*  Champion  Collie,  '*  Alexandria  " 


Mra.  Reginald  C.  Vanderbilt's  Champion  French  Bulldog, ’’  Domino" 
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AFTER  THE  WORLD’S  NEWS  WITH  A CAMERA 

A NEW  PROFESSION  AND  ITS  PERILS 

By  W.  G.  FITZ-GERALD 


SOMK  occupations  there  arc  which  an*  ever  filled  with  |K*s»i- 
bllitim  uf  excitement.  with  kaleidoscopic  change.  with 
thrilling  romance  and  ever-present  |w-r»l.  One  mtf'lit  name, 
for  example,  ivory  hunting;  on  tin*  Congo;  collecting  orchid* 
up  the  Magdah’iu  Kiver  in  Columbia ; drepwa  diving  for 
pearls  in  Torre*  Strait*,  ami  for  sponge*  in  the  Aegean;  and, 
lastly,  geographical  exploration,  laith  polar  uud  tropical. 

Tti  men  engaged  in  these  I would  add  the  news  photographer, 
who  will  risk  hi*  life  for  a film  on  the  lut  lie-field:  among  the 
smoking  ruins  of  a city  dcst roved  by  earthquake  or  volcano ; or 
on  the  untrodden  glacier*  of  a new  sky-piercing  peak,  ju*t  about 
to  lie  conquered  by  *«w  scientific  e\|irdition. 

A record  of  the  world's  doings  Ituut  lie  by  our  coffee-cup  at 
breakfast : aiul  out  of  this  demand  sprung  the  great  Associated 
I'm*,  which  has  envrlo|a*d  the  world  with  its  nervier,  and  hriug* 
into  our  purview,  day  l*v  day.  every  phase  of  human  activity. 
Such  a demand  will  grow  anil  la*  fed’:  vet  how  few  of  u»  realize 
the  detail*  of  tire  work  of  meeting  the  demand! 

It  wo*  the  craving  for  new*  of  liumaii  strife  and  cmlcuvor  that 
created  ( he  adventurous  role  of  tlie  war  correspondent,  who  ha* 
h rmi/ lit  vividly  I »'fore  ns,  in  text  and  illustration.  the  terrilde 
reafitv  of  tin*  lat tie- 
field  lor  the  last  half- 
century.  A*  the 
French  *ay.  " L'appt- 
lit  rirnl  rn  mom- 
grunt and  It  wa* 
during  this  period 
that  there  arose  a 
deinund  for  somethin/ 
more  visual  thnrt  even 
the  most  /low  in/  war 
picture  that  could  l*e 
l«nrnil  I iv  a skilful 
correspondent , even  on 
the  firm/  line. 

TliU  further  dr 
muml  created  the  war 
artist ; hut  a*  realism 
was  always  tire  cry. 
tlte  camera  it  self 
could  no!  Ion/  Is*  kept 
from  the  forefront  of 
Imtlle.  War  photog- 
raphy. however,  ami 
news  photography 
generally,  were  s**ri 
oiisly  hampered  until 
gelatine  dry  plates 
were  invented.  To 
day  we  find  picked 
tro»|>*  of  adventurous 
photographers  radia- 
ting over  I lie  world  in 
search  of  pictures  for 
our  popular  journal*, 
us  well  as  for  isfuea 
tionul  lantern  slide*. 

Mi-icnlific  lectures,  and 
I lie  illustration  of 
book* 

'Hois.  m>  important 
work  of  travel, 
whether  dealing  with 
tin*  *oiith  pole,  tin* 
mysterious  highland* 
of  Thils-t.  or  the 
anurres  of  tin*  Nile, 
can  lm|M  for  many 
reader*  unless  t li  e 
dangers  and  dilfienl- 
ties  nl  the  expedition 
are  brought  clearly  »*•- 
fore  the  reader's  mind 
by  means  of  photo-  ln  the  YoscmJte  Valley.  The 

graph*  of  every  note- 
worthy episode  rn 
runic, 

It  is  clear  that  not  all  of  u*  may  travel  where  we  will.  because 
laisim — . family,  or  other  ties  keep  n*  *t  home,  save  for  hardlv 
•watched  vacations;  hut  that  we  are  interested  in  the  world's 
wonders  and  doings  admits  of  no  denial.  We  have  heard  of 
Pyramid*  up  the  Nile,  old  as  time  itself;  „f  marvellous  old  cathe- 
dral- of  mammoth  cave*,  colowal  fnfln.  and  other  natural  wonder* t 
of  histone  places  and  noted  persons.  At  mere  photo-picture*  of 
these  We  gaze  with  nul  intere-t  |tut  how  much  keener  and  more 


vivid  the  interest,  how  much  more  iui|s*rative  the  demand  for 
photograph*,  when  our  own  country  is  battling  on  the  sea,  or  our 
legion*  are  fighting  savages  and  jiest Hence  in  foreign  lands!  ttr 
when  n great  queen  i*  laid  to  ri*st  with  impressive  pump.  and  her 
*ticvcK*or  crowned  with  regal  circum*tun<v  in  a historic  abbey  a 
thousand  year*  old.  and  in  the  presence  of  an  itn|MMing  throng! 
Or  when  a mighty  upheaval  pours  lakes  of  fire  from  a Mount  I'cl.V. 
when  one  of  our  own  great  cities  like  Nan  Francisco,  or  a neighbor 
like  Kingston,  is  devastated  by  earthquake  and  lire  through  dread 
seismic  disturliuncc;  when  two  world  powers  like  Russia  and 
-Iiijmii  put  a million  nn-n  in  the  field  to  Imltle  for  empire!  When 
■Ucli  tilings  us  the***  Hit j>|M-n  we  must  have  them  pictured  n»  wpII 
ms  grupliically  deserflasi.  Hence  a newcomer  among  tile  adven- 
turer* who  serve  us — the  news  photographer.  A moment's  rrtlcc- 
tioii  will  show  that  thin  mini  rnnn  far  graver  risk  of  his  life,  car 
on  the  field  of  liuttle.  than  liis  literary  colleague.  The  latter  ran 
get  admirable  material  at  second  lutnd  — pndiuhly  more  accurate 
material  than  if  he  himw-lf  erouchm  on  tin*  tiring  line.  Ihit  mil 
even  the  mueli- vaunted  "telephoto  lrn«  “ will  render  clearly  the 
shock  of  charging  lull  a In  ms.  The  new*  photographer  must 
inevilaldy  risk  his  life  as  tear  correspondent;  lie  and  hi*  log 
camera  make  *n  ideal 
target  for  the  enemy. 

of  tin*  news  pho- 
tographer it  may  Ir 
truly  Htd  that  he  t* 
“hern"  and  can 
never  In*  " made.'*  lie 
must  I**  a man  of  su- 
preme tact,  a crack 
"hot , a trained  ex- 
plorer, able  to  take 
charge  of  hh  own 
caravan,  and  to  eon 
trol  men.  He  rau-t 
he  a person  of  *ome 
polish,  ton.  for  lie 
may  lie  attached  In 
the  stair  of  a distiit- 

guiahed  commander, 
whose  nunninta  hi- 
camera  will  record. 
|n is.ilils  for  the  leoc- 
fit  of  the  public  of  all 
nations. 

Fbr  this  reason,  it 
for  no  other,  the  new* 
photographer  must 
cultivate  the  knack 
of  the  prraona  grnla. 
He  and  his  big  .tern* 
ample  camera  stand 
idlv  waiting  for  hire 
fri-m  day  to  day.  and 
lie  know*  not  the  hour 
when  he  will  •a*  ,1'“ 
|iatehrsl  to  the  utter 
most  end*  of  the 
mrth,  where,  if 
ing  ami  anguish  exist- 
he  must  nalnrally 

share  In  ‘hem  a«  a 

temporary  resident 
least.  Such  incident* 
Im*  regards  as  »■ 

the  day’s  work. 

Directly  “*{" 
Dewev’s  memorable 


morning  •" 
Hay  i 


Manila 


Picture’s  the  Thing,  not  the  Risk 


nay  » - " VWK- 
pher  s.*t  "IT  " 

l*hillppiw«.  A" 
often  enough  I*  ll" 
to  throw  down 
no  gentle  hands  hi* 
,lu^thlr.y  11..-1--*"* 
camera  and  hud  » 
hand  with  a 

when  one  of  our  soldier*  dropped  at  hi*  Hide.  * thick  '** 

Filipino  bullet.  And  the  pictures  In*  made  m im  • 

.lie  tight,  showing  our  soldier*  at  close  ^'-^V^^keil  - «- 
breast  work*,  and  charging  aero**  «p»'n  fields  tl 


•m  in  war  photography.  rwsln  and  IVkin.  "here 

’ ' the  scene  to  fientsln  ami  >n 


And  let  me  now  -liifl  tne  scene  ••*  ■ — . ,.n  cans 
tin-  sacrosanct  representative*  of  the  Kjyste*  «Uiie  trader* 

uMuialr  Us-l  l-y  1 "llr"  ” 


I 

I 
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I'fou  v<r*.^r»i>t.  u«in<hl  l>>  t’i*4«>,«»*t  X I ukiv«ul 


Awaiting,  Bulb  la  Hand,  a roaring  Blait  from  the  Crater  of 
old  Aao-San 


mi-Mitnarie*.  anil  other*  werr  streaming  *»»)’  fntn  Hi*’  Mvitguered 
town.  a news  photographer  wa*  moving  hmtmi  and  earth  t«» 

pi  In. 

la  Tientnin  hi*  *rcurr<l  quarter*  in  the  llriti*h  Cimrewim.  the 
home*  of  which  were  directly  in  the  1 i of  the  Itoxer  ahell-flre 
Thr*e  were  terrible  time*  indeed,  with  the  fanatic  Chlneae  -apping 
ami  milling  with  unlooked-for  -kill.  uml  drawing  ever  nearer  to  the 
defender*. 

The  photograplwr*  private  letter*  Inane  made  stirring  reading. 
One  night  the  wall  of  hi*  room  wit*  rent  by  tm  rating  -hrapnel.  ami 
raunth-**  hulh'i*  from  the  shell*  llew  in  all  direction*.  *o  that  It 
wn«  a marvel  the  man  r*c*j>cd  with  hi*  life.  " Karh  night."  he 
•rote,  ”1  took  the  precaution  to  haul  my  m»fa  behind  wane 
interior  wall.  For.  von  w».  the  hoiow*  were  all  brick;  and  one 
• ull  Mitherd  to  explode  the  *hrapnel  by  impact,  while  it  *ecnnd 
•■•Uhl  Ktop  all  the  dangerou*  flying  fragment-. ' 

The  relief  of  TirnUin  and  I’ekin  Itv  the  Allied  Troupn  hit-  pu-**«l 
into  hiMt.iry — and  of  ennr-e  with  the  troop*  went  u -mall  army  of 
mw*  phot.igTapher*.  each  with  a bilge  camera,  w hie  It  no  doubt  wa» 
often  enough  nii*uk<-n  by  tlte  eneinv  for  *nme  new  and  -iN-eiallv 
lemble  weapon  of  olTrnrc  designed  hv  I lie  “ foreign  devil- 

• *nc  man  calmly  m-i  up  Ida  tripod  near  the  famou-  South  tiatr, 
. ,°.b"  M"wn  "P  wilh  dynamite— ami.  of  ourae.  lie 

.*-nr-w^r"LP'Chm'-  ‘‘wUh  pl«*y  "f  -"'"he  in  it."  of  ll.i- 
' n-T  l 1 P'etnreapM.  event. 

"V*  ""1*?  ..miriv 


tab 
hum,  : 


. - . - - — the  new* 

Vftieeuhle  but  hardly  le**  stirring  inter 

rll.j.lllU  ..(  ..  I ■ a * aaa 


fanta-tie  m.inn.  r. 


wiier,  of  ttie  earth. 

"Vp„ wind  a photowm 


and  eercmonle*  in  tin' 
•her  who  did  i 


*t  range*! 


t «f  Italia,  wa,  rcallv  ML 


Tlir  _ 

u,n»'|  n take 
min. 


. _ g4.(MM>inile  tramp 
>ight  see.  a*  With  our  own  eve* 
‘•n  an  immense  «■*!,.  by  'the 


wild  elephant 

--‘  e valuable  puWi7,^A^n^VPTh?.«ntl  pr,'|M'rV  ,,n<l  when 

«''•!  are  0.1  "U,n  I"'--  like  the  Kt.vl  ! , -V1  K"*t  field 

klmldba*," 


_ ' **«e  ••  t tinLc. 

■"wming  |£ftS-««.t  tree-, 

'•llel....,—  . .."  O'  tnntlKl.r.  1. 


02*'+*'  •»••• 


i*  drfv. 


' -tahed  enrli 


* “Witbmal  u.  !-  Photograph*,  ” U •dmirablv 


,|rp''  tH  |, 

taj*  i 


■>*«  -uci, 

n'1  '°r,|‘  op  Ilia  *>«  the 


“■sera 


s~x  .rSsea  epi 

.j,  mt-te  vSsaRMeiiS 


on  tlielr  wav  to 

■ta.l',  iTr^.k'V, 'J''  h,;  W1U  iU 

fntlu.a  i, liar  an.,,,, aKnaJhLi,  riW.  ... 

pH.  £jZ 

"P-~V»r  ’.O™  "I  <W  M*.  nnal„M,'lnn,'~! 


mule, 


III  Up 
lie.  It 


make  rertain  of  hi,  picture*, 
to  "ammunition,''  thin  recor.tcr 
or  *Sx  do/x-n  fragile  gla*> 
Andean  Unma  ; 


.f  the  world'*  wonder*  will 
plate*  on  elephant,  camel. 

_ „ , , - . .ailing  licit i ml  him-  |*-rl«att* 

oil  the  woolly  head,  of  negro  porter*  in  l mitral  Afri.-a,  In  a r.-gi.'n 
where  nil  tran«port  animal*  liave  been  wiped  nut  by  the  t-e  t~-  ||> 
will  eome  three  or  four  big  m«*  of  renerve  j»Ule*.  each  n*. 
weighing  *rvcnty-fivr  pi>iin«l*. 

One  may  imagine  the  *e|f -denial  *tich  a man  would  have 
ti^1  wlten  Quartered,  nay.  with  tin’  .l«pane*e  army  under  Itaroo 
Nogi,  wh<t  limited  the  •.-cpiipment.  <tf 


prae- 
Lamm 

•erv  man  in  lit*  nervier  to  the 


very  email  total  of  aixty-*ix  pound*. 

Clearly,  if  tin’  new*  photographer  were  a "literary  pemon  " lie 
could  write,  not  one  book  of  adventure,  hut  an  entire  library'  He 
doe*,  a*  a rule,  take  a mild  intere*t  In  rtirioa.  of  which  lie  bring* 
h*«»e  an  elhtntlogical  mivcellany  worthy  of  a national  collection. 
You  will  «*•  *r*-ar*  enough  to  equip  a Congo  tril*-;  telegraph  drum* 
(torn  Thibet ; how*  and  taiinnned  arrow*  from  northern  Atuttiwlla: 
Chinew  Itnmne*  of  frightftil  gridi-wquene** : *t range  illuminat«J 
maiiuncript* : gorge  at*  *hell*  and  preehni*  itaan  of  every  hue 
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In  nni*  corner  the  visitor  may  m an  obliging  honud  uplifting  * 
card-tray,  tin  the  table  is  au  elephant*  f.s.t  a*  n work-box.  Belle* 
"I  stirring  big-gam*  bunt*.  these.  yet  mere  episodes  and  aide  i.«u,-s 
in  a busy  man  • life.  Thu  walls  will  U-  found  to  Im*  covered  with 

narouric  -luc  da  and  ornament*:  luncheon  is  by  deep 

nedea  from  the  gr.-*t  war-gong  of  Kin,.'  Tliebnw  of  Iturmi;  the 
children  amuse  thenwclve*  with  crude  viol,  and  moon-banjo*  from 
Java  I hi  by  plays  with  buffalo  Mis  from  far  Siam, 
f ,i  i"  V."’  r*T  "ne  P>'"l«vrapher  1 know,  the  only  member 
of  the  family  unintereatcd  in  it  all  appear,  to  lie  bis  lonely  wife, 
lie  no  sooner  gets  laick  from  one  trip."  she  complain*.'"  than 

Si,,  ” ..in  t #he " 1 aru  *fr*W  »'** 

children  will  forget  how  In-  looks  1 

S"1  (•>  l»tr  that  .mi-  ,>(  thaw  M liaa  pictmr.1 

tin  a ..rid.  met  .tirnnir  -loing,  iri  fully  a hua.lml  tlimimnd 
phob^rapba  dlirw*  l]„.  la.t  ,h.ra,U..  And  »an..  id™  of  thrir 
ray  mav  I*,  yaiiiyd  tvWn  I mralion  that  Him  inrludo  vi.la.  of 
'™%2rr  mi«da  «a,,|i.,hott,,d  with  th,.  „,mrator  MrM,  tl.r 
i " “hy-acrapar,  four  hiindr..,l  and 

twrnty  fret  aU>ve  the  street! 

iu  oi  i,i,,u'in*  kwon,  i>,.ri»r 

Of  Indta  ia  a ohans.-  mdrod.  A Imndml  itinpa  aad  prioor.  any 
«Th  paminit  thin  way  and  that  in  .ilvor  tarn,  ..n  Vlophant.  of 
JS.  thST  f A,“'  ,lw  "••'*  pfiotographrr  »a»  in 

md.Jr.  I 1 *"i  "W  “ >»«  '“.mho,,  platform  who,o 

AteX"7lll™^1nnt’^  ,m" * I™*1-* 

J"',,|'>P  fin....  irlooiny  plctur™.  th,  m„„ 
/.  ..  n.*°.  * *»*te  tiger-hunt.  organized  by  the  Muharaiali  of 

'*  *V  M"  ^de  to  secure  a s^T'-*  3 
beatlS  h,n,Nt,|r-  v"rhn-  *ounded,  eharge.l  hack  among  the 

pJSl  f-me  and  out  into  the  wondrous  tanyon  of  the 

Ini  H.d  V VJ*  ,n‘  l n,:n^rH-  a!*  n,  |l  as  »(,. KM.  „f  , be  Yoscmitc 
VmJ  Ti.Sl,r'  Plfiun»  wre  in  part  destined  for  the 

education  of  ntir  children.  And  how  this  man  s labor  turns  their 
L a1"  ,|U  J,irM,r<'«  "'-.V  look  into  the  r.'-stn 

i3'r  is?- ,,|ri'-  dreaming  of  elals.rate  gear,  such  as  tele- 

SnS\“,' T'bk  »««•« 

.•“iJ,';.1’  2™,”'  " P-ar.  work"  limn,.  I,  „™. 

lar.  Vlr  Jrn.  , l-.annp  l,„  llaminf  Inmovoolorml 

lava  «tpam»  dour  hnr  purpl..  Hank.,  jn.t  a.  the  vomuitr  I'llnv 

bJSdto  that’"'!'!  “'“ht  ri“lc  r ili “ »«  H"mo  were 

burn  d by  that  .ylf-^ino  volraim  in  cinder,  and  for. 

He  sure  that  when  tlw  sublime  sjK>ctacle  is  at  its  l*ei«'ht  our 

XT  '."l!r“Ph'r.  r'  hi“  *"««*»>*  »"•  hmrtenin,  Um 

lion  niny  hr,«m  with  their  camera,  and  up  the  volcano',  liaak. 
ooa  ranhS  “r  .1  I kere  he  will  rc.rd  Hie  thander- 

en.,».,.aM  o lava  tomal..  and  the  »lni.ter 
opening  up  of  screaming  /uituimh. 


But,  after  all.  it  I*  in  the  recent  great  war  that  we  mm»  this 
servant  of  the  publje  at  his  liest — devoted,  resourceful,  <letcrmiiiis] 
at  all  costs  to  serve  his  millions  of  mu-ter*.  And  with  no  bombast 
nor  ilecejrtion,  whrre  deception  might  lx>  so  easy,  This  is  esis-cially 
n-marknble  in  t Jw  American  photographer. 

An  American  plmtngraplKT  was  held  up  by  otlhs-r*  at  Fort 
Arthur  for  phot«>grapliing  in  the  trenches.  Major  Yamoaka,  Huron 
Nogi's  chief  of  staff,  telephoned  for  Inst ruetion,.  "If  it  ho  the 
Auieriran  war-artist,"  replied  that  scientific  warrior,  “ let  him  go 
anywhere.'* 

One  day  wane  one  askisl  tike  artist  why  lie  did  not  merely  depict 
the  great  11-inch  mortar  at  rest,  mid  then  “ paint  in  on  your  m-ga 
live  some  dust  and  stufT.  with  » littlr  dot  'way  up  in  tlie  air!" 
The  “ little  dot  ” was  a IHIO-pound  projectile  from' the  monster  siege- 
gun.  Merely  to  go  near  the  gr«-al  weapwn  was  extremely  danger- 
ous. for  tin*  sorely  distressed  Kussians  were  enneent rating  their 
fire  on  the  famous  " Osaka  Babe."  which  was  fast  making  their 
(smitinn  untenable. 

" N es,  f *up|NMe  I isoild  do  that."  I lie  photographer  replied, 
"hut  then  it  would  hardly  Is*  thr  trot  Iking'";  ami  with  tlial  the 
" fanatic  ’ crept  through  those  terrible  trenches,  hugging  the  huge 
camera  tliut  enabled  him  to  serve  " tire  people  at  Inane."  Heakw 
as  it  was.  he  tramjked  twenty  miles  n day  with  it.  and.  withal, 
be  would  write  home  an  apology  for  the  quality  of  his  nrgu 
lives  I 

" They're  not  up  to  my  stamlard."  lie  would  say,  naively.  "The 
furt  is.  | couldn’t  stand  a fis«t  further  back,  because  of  the  |{ii* 
siun  bullets.  The  .Japs.  too.  were  tiring  fnan  every  |s<ep-lmle.  And 
then  u dynamite  explosion  took  place  while  l was  inside  the 
trench,  shaking  the  earth  like  a volcano,  and  sending  down  hails 
of  dirt.  It  wa*  hell  on  every  aide." 

And  then  a little  side  note:  " The  wild  ge»-»e  are  going  south 
day  and  night  and  the  winter  is  near.  My  top-coat  is  in  Yofcn 
hainu.  but  I guc-s  plenty  of  shirts  will  reidm-e  it ! 1 tell  you  I 

begin  to  fee,  new  sympathy  for  tin*  domestic  grind  of  our  women- 
folk. owing  to  my  own  daily  routine  of  cooking  and  dish -washing. 

" Washing  up  the  other  day.  a Hussjan  hundred  |«>iiiidi  r came  •«. 
near  that  its  gust  nearly  blew  my  cap  off!  It  burst  thirty  fed 
behind  me,  driving  a huge  bole  in  the  earth.  I escaped  the  thing 
fragments,  and  kept  one  as  a souvenir.  1 saw  this  big  fellow  come 
and  snapiwd  for  him.  hut  mv  camera  was  a trille  low.  As  it  was  I 
hod  but  a second  in  which  to  snap  and  wink  and  duck!” 

What  a pity  some  disinterested  colleague  was  not  at  band  to 
snap-shot  the  camcra-mun  as  he  stood  photographing  giant.  Japanese 
shells  in  si' reaming  Night,  with  Hussian  “return*"  bursting 
appallingly  but  a few  yards  from  his  slender  tripod! 

But  every  man  was  just  then  intent  on  di'adlv  duty;  and  only 
the  best  gunner  of  them  all  lost  Ins  head — and  that  in  u dreadfully 
literal  sense,  little  wonder  General  Ichinolie  wrote  about  the 
" American  pieture-mrn 

"Tlicy  pursued  their  work  in  fare  of  all  the  hardships  cndureil 
bv  our  private  soldiers,  and  they  hold  a iwnnaneut  place  in  the 
heurts  of  the  officer*  of  the  Third  Army." 
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Wam  DONE  IX 
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— — — PRESENT  SUBWAY  5T5TEM 


V.HIIf  LINE  - PRESENT  Sjd'.W/  SYSTEM 
HEAVY  ROCKLIN”  - TUNNEL.S  UNDER  CONSTRUCT!®* 
UDHT  »LA'>  LIN  I - KK.«M/SEI;'  SUKWAY  SYS  « v 


THE  FUTURE  OF  RA  R ty 

The  peculiar  physical  characteristics  of  Manhattan  Island,  and  the  relationship  that  the  other  boroughs  which  nuke  “P  ^ | ^ 

for  the  construction  of  subways,  tunnels,  and  bridges  which  will  connect  Manhattan  Island  not  only  with  the  outlri 
already  under  construction  or  projected.  The  subway  system  lias  proved  to  be  such  a success  that  its  extension  a ^ 
contemplated,  and  conveys  an  excellent  idea  of  the  many  lines  of  communication  which  are  to  be  established  between  ^ 

passengers  to  travel  from  San  Francisco  to  the  heart 
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JtoWlT  IN  NEW  YORK 

***’  * t hr  tCf4°n  r*pM- transit  problem*  * municipal  necessity.  Realizing  this,  the  most  elaborate  pljn*  have  been  framed 

c<motKtit\a  F **  Af  present,  the  construction  ol  tunnel*  i*  engrossing  roost  attention.  and  fourteen  of  them  are 

vf  efj,  j^T..  "**  phoned  and  assured.  The  drawing  presented  above  s bow*  accurately  both  the  work  accomplished  and  that 
JT  *yrn  ,0  J.  **  ******  **'  The  magnitude  of  these  plan*  may  be  appreciated  when  it  is  stated  that  their  completion  will  permit 
°*  ^°°C  Island,  without  once  leaving  their  cars 
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A STORY  IN  FOUR  PARTS-PART  II 


HI 

IhUGIITKK  and  anng  and  merry  game* — (or  to-morrow  I'Her 
lljitch's  miii.  Hm-  officer.  return**,!  t**  St  Petersburg.  and 
. friend*  had  gathered  t*i  say  good-by.  Uniforms  and  gay 
w frocks  were  scattered  ulmul  in  the  ujirn  glade*  and 
meadows,  under  the  purple  and  gold  of  Hie  autumn 
foliage  and  in  the  sapphire  clearness  of  the  woodland  way*. 
Ah  tlie  red  wintry  Minuet  faded  and  the  Mar*  moved  hy 
in  the  heaven*,  they  net  off  fin-work*— rocket*  that  burnt  with  a 
loud  report,  star-mine*  and  pi nw heel*.  A stifling  *nuike  crept 
under  the  great  old  trees  that  stood  there  *o  earnestly  watching: 
and  when  they  Marled  the  Hengal  lights,  hurrying  figure*  were 
changed  to  ghosts— to  fluttering,  Hitting  shadow*! 

Commissioner  **  Pike.”  who  had  qurorlied  his  thirst  nt  din 
tier,  gazed  * indulgently  at  the  gav  timing,  strutted  comically 
about  among  the  ladies,  and  enjoyed  himself.  And  when  presently 
he  heard  the  Governor's  voiee  elo*e  beside  him  in  the  smoky  dark- 
|u>  was  taken  with  a wild  desire  to  kiss  him  on  the  shoulder, 
to  hug  him  carefully — or  any  little  thing  of  the  kind— a*  an  entire. 
hi. hi  of  hi*  devotion.  Instead  of  this,  however,  he  laid  his  (rand 
on  the  left  breast  of  his  uniform,  threw  away  a cigarette  lie  had 
just  lighted,  and  said.  “ Ah.  your  Excellency,  what  a charming 
(We!"  . . 

’•  Liatqn.  lllawkui  Wa«#iljev itch !”  interrupted  the  Governor, 
with  a suppressed  growl.  ” Why  do  you  always  set  thee  spies 
here T What  d.s-*  it  mean!” 

••  Some  ra*cal  might  plan  an  attack  on  vonr  Excellency 'a  sacred 
m<r«on."  laid  “the  Pike."  with  deep  emotion  and  laying  both 
hands  on  his  heart.  ” And  then,  besides.  ...  it  is  my  duty!" 

popping  of  fire -cracker-,  shriek*  of  terror,  anil  loud  laughter 
drowned  his  words — then  a sudden  ruin  fell,  extinguishing  the  red 
and  green  fires  which  had  illuminated  the  smoky  darkness  and 
made  the  Governor  * button*  and  epaulette*  shine  out, 

••  | know  the  reason,  I lien-ion  Wassiljeviteli — that  i*.  I think 
I can  guess  it.  Hut  I think  it  can  hardly  lie  serious.  ” 

••  It  is  most  exceedingly  serious,  your  Kxeellrnev ! The  whole 
town  i«  talking  of  it.  Astonishing  Imw  busily  they  talk  nlmut  It! 
I have  alrcadv  arn-sled  three  nun.  Inti  they  were  tin*  wrong  ones." 

\ freak  outburst  of  firing  and  gay  shouts  interrupted  him.  and 
when  the  noise  had  subsided  the  Governor  had  gone. 

After  -upper  they  all  drove  off,  marshalled  by  the  ymmg  A— 1st 
ant  Commissioner.  Everything— 1 lie  firework*  which  he  had  -.s-n 

mmi  behind  the  trees,  and  the  people— seemed  to 

iiirii  extraordinarily  lowly,  and  hi*  own  fresh  voice  iistonished  him 
rith  il«  1 icaut y and  it*  power.  “Tlo-  Pike”  was  horribly  iliiiuk. 
■racked  joke-,  laughed,  and  even  sang  the  fir*!  few  liars  of  the 
Marseillais* — 

” Allow*.  enfant*  dr  la  pntrie. 
la*  jour  de  gloire  est  urrlvl*!”  . . . 

At  laM  (hey  Had  all  gone.  "What  are  you  worrying  about  an. 
fi  thrr!"  «aid'  the  lieutenant,  laying  hi*  hand  on  Peter  lljitch's 
-l.oulder  with  patronizing  kitallim-**.  The  Governor  was  very 
r-ou-l,  loved  by  hi*  family,  and  the  Govrmor's  lady  even  feurcil 
him  a trifle:  but  they  all  felt  that  lie  had  ngnl  sadly  in  these  hist 
few  weeks,  and  their  fondness  wan  not  without  a tinge  of  contempt. 

•*  Nonsense!  Nothing  but  nonsense!”  answered  IVler  Iljjtch. 
hesitating!.4-  For  some  reason*  he  would  gladly  liavt  unburdened 
himself  to'hi*  ton.  but  then  again  their  views  differed  *o  radically 
that  lie  had  feared  this  explanation.  Vet  imiw  this  very  difference 
of  opinion  might  lw  of  u«e. 

“The  thing  i»  this,  yon  see.  be  ouitinurd.  with  some  emlsurii— 
oM-nt.  *'  thi*  trouble  with  the  workmen  makes  me  somewhat  uneasy.” 
Their  eves  inet  square,  but  the  son's  face  wa-  blank  with  u*toni«li- 
ment  as  he  dropped  his  baud  from  his  father'#  shoulder,  saying, 


"Hut  I thought  you  had  your  * honorable  mention'  from  St. 
Petersburg!” 

“ Certainly — and  it  |dca*«-d  me  very  much.  And  yet  . . . 
Aljoaba!"  lie  gazed  into  his  son's  flue  eye*  with  the  clumsv 
tenderness  of  a stern  old  man.  “ Tlw-v  aren't  Turks,  after  all. 
are  they  ! Tlvcy’re  as  much  Russians  a*  we— their  names  are 
Ivan  ami  peter  like  our*.  And  yet  I treated  them  like  Turk#! 
Hm!  How  does  the  thing  strike  you  now?” 

" It  strike*  me  that  you  *rr  n revolutionist !" 

" Hut  thev  wear  the  cross  ii|»on  their  breasts,  Aljosliaf  And  I " — 
he  miiw-d  his  finger — “ I ordered  them  to  fire  at  those  crosses!” 

“A*  far  a*  I've  seen  you.  father,  you've  never  shown  any 
particular  religious  scruple*  before.  What  have  the  crosses  to  du 
with  it!  That  might  la-  a telling  point  if  you  were  addressing 
your  regiment  in  tin-  square,  or  for  some  such  occasion,  but  . . 

“To  la-  sure!  Of  course!”  agreed  the  Governor,  hastily,  "the 
cro-scs  are  aside  from  the  argument.  The  point  I want  to  make 
i*  thi* — that  they  are  fellow-  being*,  do  yon  underatand.  Aljosha! 
fellow  countrymen!  Yes,  if  I were  some  German  now.  called 
August  Karloviteh  Schlippc-  Del  mold ! . . . but  my  name  is  Peter — 
and  lljitih  la-sides!” 

The  lieutenant's  voiee  wa*  rather  dry.  “ Von  have  such  distorted 
notion*,  father!  Wliat  huve  the  German*  to  do  with  this  affair? 
Vnd  then,  for  that  matter,  huven't  Germans  -hot  down  German*, 
and  Frenchmen  Hm-  French — ami  *4*  on!  Why  shouldn't  Russian* 
tire  on  Russians  * A*  u repris-entative  of  the  government,  you 
certainly  know  that  law  and  order  must  lw  supported  at  all  co«t*; 
ami  whoever  it  may  la*  who  disturbs  them,  the  same  rule  applies. 
If  I were  the  guilty  "ne.  it  would  la-  your  duly  to  have  me  shot 
down  like  a Turk!' 

••That's  true.”  *aid  the  Governor,  maiding  thoughtfully  and  I*' 
ginning  to  time  the  Ihair.  " that's  quite  true!”  And  then  he 
stopped.  " ilut  they  were  driven  hy  hunger,  Aljosha.  If  yon 
could  have  seen  them!” 

"There  were  the  ja-a-ant*  in  Senaivjejvo : they  rose  Is-cau-c  they 
were  famished.  ti*i  . . . but  that  didn't  keep  you  from  giving  them 
a graal  dose  of  the  knout!” 

“ Flogging  i*  a very  different  thing  from—  That  fool  laid  them 
all  out  in  a row!  Like  game  at  the  end  of  a hunt!  And  1 looked 
at  their  poor  thin  legs  and  thought.  "These  legs  will  never  walk 
again!'  You  cannot  understand,  Alexey!  Of  course,  as  a matter 
of  -late,  an  executioner  is  a necessity — but  to  hr  the  executioner! 

“ Wliat  are  you  talking  about,  father?” 

“ I know-  F feel  it— thev  will  kill  me  yet!  It's  not  that  1 fear 
death."  The  Governor  raised  Ins  gray  head  and  looked  steadily 
at.  hi*  son.  “ Hut  I know  . . . tlu-v  will  surely  kill  me!  I WW? 
understood  before:  I only  thought,  ‘what  i«  it  all  about?  H'* 
stretched  l»i«  powerful  lingers  and  linn  doubled  them  into  a fist. 
” Hut  now  I understand : they  mean  to  kill  me!  Don't  laugh ■ y"J> 
arc  young  yet:  but  I have  felt  death  to-day — here  in  «»>"  head. 
Yes.  in  my  head!" 

*'  Father.  I l*-g  of  yon  send  for  the  Cossacks!  Demand  a body- 
gtiurd!  They’ll  grant  you  anything!  1 beg  of  you  a«  your  *oib 
mid  l a*k  it  in  the  nano*  of  Russia,  to  whom  your  life  »*  precious- 

” And  who  i*  to  kill  nn-  but  thi*  same  Russia  * And  why  should 
I have  the  Cossacks?  . . . To  defend  me  from  Russia— in  the  nnmr 
of  Ru**ia!  And.  after  all.  rould  Cossack*.  spies  or  guard*,  save  a 
man  with  death  branded  mi  hi*  forehead?  You've  been  drinking  a 
good  deal  thi*  evening.  Alexey,  hilt  you  are  anhi-r  enough  to  under- 
stand thi«  | f.s*|  the  baud  of  death!  Even  there  in  the  storehouse 
where  they  laid  the  bodies  I felt  it:  yet  then  I did  not  realize 
what  it  wa*.  This  I've  just  been  telling  you.  about  crosses  and 
Russians,  is  nonsense,  of  course — has  nothing  to  do  with  the  •h*11*- 
But  do  von  *ee  thi*  handkerchief?"  Eagerly  he  drew  a handker- 
chief from  his  pocket,  unfuhled  it,  and  helil  it  up  for  inspection 
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like  a conjurer.  “ Alexey  Petrov  Itch,  now  look  here!"  li»-  waved 
■I  hastily,  and  a subtle  pirfuine  «»•  wafted  to  the  lieutenant, 
who  sat  I ton*  tonkin*  anxious.  “ There,  you  doubt  in*  scientist, 
you  f\»  Hr  bm We  thinker!  You  Wkw  in  nothing,  luit  I believe 
in  the  old  law:  Blond  for  blood!  You  will  see!" 

" Father.  send  in  your  resignation  and  trawl.** 

||r  seemed  to  have  expected  this  advirr  and  ««•  not  at  all  sur- 
prised. " So- —not  for  the  w«»rld.’’  he  answered  ttrraly;  “you  can 
vi-  for  yourself  tlial  would  lie  tantamount  to  llight.  Nonsense! 
Nut  for  the  world!'* 

••  Forgive  bio.  father,  but  you  weem  ao  unrHamnablr!"  Thr 
lieutenant  corked  hi*  head  und  shrugged  hi*  shoulder*.  “ I 
don't  know  mi lly  what  to  think.  Mother  groan-  and  you  talk 
• ■f  death — and  what  i*  it  all  about?  I'm  a-huim-d  of  you.  fatlu-r! 
I've  nluay-  considered  you  a man  of  diarrrnmrat  and  force.  ami 
now  you're  like  a child  or  a hysterical  woman.  Forgive  me!  Hut 
I cannot  understand  it  at  ull!" 

lie  hiui<e)f  wa*  not  in  Ihe  leant  hysterical.  nor  in  the  slightest 
ilrgrre  womatiinh — thi*  handsome  young  fellow,  with  Ills  fresh 
•mooth-shaven  fne  ami  the  calm  linitdird  manner  of  a man  who 
twit  only  nwnccta  himself,  but  revere*  himself!  He  always  Hpcmcd 
to  la-  the  Mile  individual  in  a ctowd ; and  you  tnu-t  In-  a most  dis- 
tinguished nerson  ‘a  (ieBeral  at  the  very  least  \ to  have  him  aware 
of  you.  mid  to  make  him  overcome  that  slight  eonsiraint  ami  re- 
serve thnl  the  average  public  iit-pirrd  in  Viiin.  Hr  was  a good 
-simmer  and  loved  the  sport,  ami  when  he  went  to  the  hath*  on  the 
Neva,  in  the  summer  time,  lie  noted  hi-  own  perfect  symmetry  as 
isn>Hv  and  romplm-t-nlly  us  though  he  were  quite  alone.  One  day  a 
( hum man  appeared  at  the  hath*,  ami  every  one  stared  at  him  some 
with  a sneaking  curiosity,  and  some  quite  openly  und  unalm-hed. 
lie  alone  did  not  vouchsafe  hint  a glance — s-onsidrring  himself  far 
more  interesting  and  more  iiiqMirtant  tluui  any  Chinaman.  . . . 
Kvvrv thing  in  the  world  was  clear  and  simple  to  him;  everything 
tsuilJ  he  reduced  to  a formula,  und  lie  knew  that  with  thr  Co-sacks 
things  would  ccrtainlv  go  tietter  than  wilhuut  the  Cossack*. 

His  reproaches  had  a ring  of  lightt-oii*  indignation,  only  tem- 
pered by  politeness  nnd  the  tear  of  wounding  the  old  man's  vanity. 
All  thi»  that  his  father  had  told  him  was  not  entirely  unexpected, 
lie  had  it  I way*  knoun  him  to  In-  a dimmer.  Hilt  it  struck  him  as 
-omctliing  course.  harlwroia-,  atavistic.  "Cwimw!  Itb»»l  for 
blnnd!  Ivan  and  IVter!"  Ilovr  absurd  it  all  was! 

“ You're  a poor  stick  of  u tloveruor,  even  if  they  have  given  you 
an  ‘ honorable  mention,'"  thought  he.  slowly,  as  he  scanned  hi* 
father's  figure  with  hi*  handsome  eye*.  . . . 

“Well,  what  is  it.  father;  are  you  vexed  with  me?" 

“Xo."  answered  the  (km-rnor,  simply.  •*  I am  grateful  for  your 
sympathy,  and  you’ll  do  well  to  quiet  your  mother.  A*  to  myself 
I am  perfectly  convinced!  I've  explained  my  inipre**iona  l<>  you 
now.  This  t*  my  view  of  it.  and  your*  is  different.  We  shall  a*v 
which  is  correct  I But  now.  be  on  to  la-d-  It's  time  you  went  to 
sleep — " 


**  I'm  not  tired  yet;  aha’n't  we  take  a turn  in  the  garden?" 

" That  suita  me." 

They  went  out  into  the  darkness  and  disappeared  from  each 
other's  view— only  their  voices  and  an  occasional  hasty  touch  dis- 
turbing their  sense  of  a strange,  ull  embracing  loneliness.  'Pie 
slars.  ou  the  other  hand,  were  numhrric**  and  sparkled  in  Wight 
rwnpanionship,  and  when  they  reached  the  open,  out  from  under 
the  close-set  t rec*  Alexey  Prtrovitch  (-mid  distinguish  at  hia  side 
the  tail,  heavy  silhouette  of  hi*  father.  The  night,  the  air.  and 
the  stars  had  called  up  a tenderer  feeling  for  llo-  dark  shadowy 
presence,  nnd  he  repeated  his  manuring  explanations.  " Ye*,  ye*, 
answered  IVter  lljiteh  from  lime  to  time,  though  it  was  not  quite 
dear  whether  he  agreed  or  not. 

“But  how  dark  it  is!”  said  Alexey  Pctrovitrh,  and  stood  still. 
They  had  come  to  a shady  walk  where  the  darkm-sa  was  com- 
plete. *•  You  should  have  lantern*  put  here,  father!" 

“What  for?  Tell  me—” 

They  both  stood  still,  and  now  that  the  sound  of  their  steps  was 
hushed,  the  Innrlirir**  reigned  unbroken — unbounded. 

“ Well,  what  is  it?"  a-ked  Alexrv  IVtroviteh.  impwtiently. 

" Doc*  this  darktie-s  mean  anything  to  you?" 

" Dreaming  again!"  thought  the  lieutenant,  and  observed  with 
jaunt>  gavety.  “ It  means  that  you  are  not  to  wander  about  hen- 
alone!  Any  when-  in  these  wood*  tln-y  might  have  laid  an  ain- 
busti." 

"An  ainbu-h!  Ye*,  that'*  what  the  darkness  tell*  me  too. 
Imagine!  Iteliiml  each  one  of  these  tree*  «lt*  a man — an  invisible 
man— watching!  So  many  men — forty- seven— us  many  a*  we  killed 
that  day!  And  they  -it  there  and  hear  what  I -ay— and  spy!" 

The  iieutenunt  had  grown  nervous.  He  searched  the  darkne-s 
round  a lam  I and  took  a step  forward.  “ How  unneersaury  to  excitr 
yourself  so!"  he  exclaimed,  involuntarily. 

“ No,  but  wait  ii  moment  ?"  Thr  Mm  started  as  he  felt  a light 
touch  of  the  huml.  " Picture  to  yourself  that  everywhere — there 
in  the  town  even,  and  wherever  I go.  they  are  lying  in  wait.  If  I 
walk,  he  walk-  too;  and  wa  Idles  me!  Or  I get  into  the  earriagr, 
und  a mult  und  pull*  off  his  cap;  he  is  spying  on  me!" 

The  darkness  grew  sinister,  and  thr  invisible  speaker'*  voice 
-minded  strange  and  di-tant. 

" ‘I  lint  w ill  dn.  father,  let's  go!”  -aid  the  lieutenant,  striding 
hastily  off  without  waiting  for  his  father. 

" Yoq  see  now.  my  dear  hoy  I"  mine  in  Peter  lljiteh ‘s  deep  voice 
with  a startling  ring  of  mockery.  '*  You  wouldn't  believe  me  when 
I told  von!  There  hr  sits  in  your  own  head!” 

The  lights  in  the  house  seem  so  far  ami  dim  that  the  lieutenant 
feels  a mad  impulse  to  run.  If  he  might  only  reach  them!  ...  He 
almost  duuMs  his  own  courage,  ami  at  the  same  time  develop*  a 
feeling  of  rr-pcct  for  his  father,  who  atridrs  so  calmly  along 
through  the  darkness. 

But  fear  and  respect  l«»1li  vanish  a*  mmiii  as  he  enters  the  well 
lighted  rooms;  and  nothing  remains  hut  the  impression  of  rage 
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again-t.  hi*  father,  who  will  not  listen  In  the  vojcr  of  reason,  and 
refuses  the  L'o»»uek  guard  with  the  stubbornness  nf  senility! 

IV 

Summer  himI  winter  the  (lover nor  rone  nt  seven,  hod  hi#  cold 
tub,  drunk  hi*  milk,  mid  took  hi*  two-hour  walk.  im»  malter  what 
the  weather.  The  (lovemor  had  given  up  smoking  early  in  life, 
hardly  dnak  at  all.  and  ot  flfty-aix  jetn,  for  all  U«  while  hair,  he 
wan  a*  Mnind  and  fresh  at  a stripling.  Mia  teeth  were  even,  puwer- 
fnl.  The  eye*  were  a bit  puffy,  but  full  of  fire  atill : and  hi*  great 
Meshy  old  n*me  lain*  the  tniirka  of  lii*  glasses.  lie  never  won*  a pin/. 
ne2.  hut  for  muling  or  writing  uw-d  a |wir  of  gold- rimmed 
ajartaeleH  with  powerful  It-nscn. 

ill  the  country  he  hiuded  himself  very  niurli  with  hi*  garden, 
lie  cnrrd  very  little  for  Mower*  or  the  purely  i esthetic  *idr  of 
liorlieiilture.  hut  had  bnilt  fine  ran*CTvatnrie*  anil  it  forcing  house 
where  he  eultivuted  peaches.  Sitiee  the  day  of  the  cata-troplie  lie 
had  only  glanced  into  the  l»oth*ui*e  one  single  lime,  ami  then  Had 
roine  hastily  away;  there  was  something  m»  pleasant.  w>  peaceful; 
and  consequently  so  grievmi*.  in  the  warm.  damp  air. 

The  greater  part  of  hi*  dav*  when  he  was  imt  Inlay  in  town  lie 
spent  in  the  vast  park,  pacing  with  firm  direct  steps  down  the 
long  green  avenue*.  Now  and  again  lively  und  interceding 
thought*  eame  to  hint,  never  with  any  portii-nhir  sequence,  and 
wandered  through  In*  hrain  like  an  umdiepherdrd  flock.  And  some- 
time* fur  hour*  he  strode  along,  hmt  in  thought  and  oblivion*  to 
hi*  Mir rounding* : yet  could  not  have  told  what  matter*  he  had 
been  pondering.  (keiMiniuilly  hp  w:i * made  aware  of  a dcf*p  and 
mighty  working  of  hi*  soul;  at  time*  tormenting,  at  lime*  exalt- 
ing, hut  to  what  it  all  tended  he  never  under- loud.  Ami  only  his 
(hanging  mood*,  front  grave  to  gay,  from  tender  to  severe.  gave 
index  in  his  character  of  this  my»teriou*.  aeeret  expansion  in  the 
depths  of  hi*  bring.  Since  the  catastrophe  hi*  mono*  (no  matter 
wliat  hi*  clearer  thoughts  might  lei  hud  lawn  gloomy,  wild,  hope- 
less: an<l  whenever  he  woke  from  his  deep  brooding  lie  felt  tltat  he 
IiuhmhI  this  interval  through  a long  ami  horrible  night. 

In  hi*  youth  he  had  omw  been  caught  by  the  fierce  current  of  a 
river.  niMl  almost  drowned  r mid  for  yean  he  carried  the  impress 
on  hi*  soul  of  that  strangling  darkness,  hi*  faintness.  the  eager, 
greedy  sucking  depth*-  And  what  he  now  endured  w»  that  same 
feeling! 

One  sunny  windless  morning,  two  days  after  his  ton'*  departure, 
he  waa  out  again  on  the  avenue,  pacing  in  silent  thought.  The 
yellow  leaves  that  hud  fallen  in  the  night  had  already  been  swept 
away,  and  arrow*  the  mark*  of  the  broom  the  track*  of  hi*  large 
feet  with  their  high  heels  and  broad  square  sole*  showed  clear — 
deep  pressed  into  the  soil;  a*  though  to  the  weight  of  the  man 
himself  had  (icon  added  the  burden  of  hi*  ;mml«-rnti«  thought, 
pressing  him  to  tire  earth!  Xow  ami  again  lie  paused,  aiul  over  his 
head  in  the  tangle  of  sunlit  branches  was  fiend  the  rhythmic 
hammer  of  a wood  pecker.  Once  while  he  stood  still,  a little  squir- 
rel ran  aero**  the  path.  He  darted  from  tree  to  tree  like  a Huffy 
l*sll  of  red  fur. 

*•  They  will  certainly  kill  me  with  a revolver — mu  can  buy 
*uch  good  revolver*  now."  he  thought.  “ They  don't  understand 
much  atmiit  bomb*  here  yet.  and  then  IkuuIh*  are  only  for  the  ninii 
win.  run*:  A I josh*,  for  instance- -when  he  i*  made  Governor  they’ll 
kill  him  with  a bomb!*'  thought  Peter  lljiteh,  und  his  bearded 
lip  curled  with  a slight  ironical  smile,  though  lii*  eye*  were  Axed 
ami  gloomy.  “ I wouldn't  run— no,  bad  a*  it  i*.  I wouldn't 
ruii!" 

lie  baited  and  brushed  a cobweb  from  hi*  fatigue  jacket.  ” A 
pity,  though,  that  no  one  will  ever  know  of  my  notion  of  honor 
and  my  pluck  They  know  nil  the  rest,  tint  that  they  can  never 
know.'  They’ll  shoot  me  down  like  any  old  scoundrel.  Too  Itad! 
lint  there**  nothing  for  it.  I »ha*n*t  *|>enk  of  it!  Why  try  to 
rouse  the  .fudge's  pity?  It**  not  honornhle  to  work  on  Id*  feel 
jug* — his  position  i*  hard  enough  at  the  best — and  now  they  euine 
and  whine  for  merry ! I am  a man  of  honor.  I tell  you— lion 
orabie!*’ 

ft  wa*  the  first  time  he  had  thought  of  n Judge;  and  he  won 
dered  how  hr  hud  Happened  (o  think  of  it.  It  came  to  him  a*  if 
the  question  bad  long  ago  been  settled,  a*  though  he  had  slept, 
and  in  hi*  dreams  some  one  hud  explained  most  convincingly  nil 
the  necessary  detail*  about  the  Judge,  and  when  he  awoke  he  hnd 
forgotten  the  particular*,  but  only  remembered  that  there  m*  n 
Judge— a law-abiding  Justice,  panoplied  with  authority,  and  en- 
«ini|at**ed  with  threatening  might!  And  now.  after  the  first  mo- 
ment. of  astonish mrnt,  be  met  the  thought  of  this  unknown  Judge  a* 
though  he  were  an  old  and  valued  friend.  . . . “ Aljo»ha  could  never 
understand  that!  According  to  him  everything  must,  he  ’for 
reason*  of  state.'  Hut  wluU  *ort  of  statesmanship  wn*  that — 
shooting  * hungry  nmh!  Interests  of  Mate  demand  that  the 
starving  la*  ft tf — and  not  shot  at!  He  i-  young  and  inexperienced 
yet.  und  easily  influenced.”  . - . Hut  before  he  hud  quite  tirii-hrd 
this  complacent  thought,  lie  suddenly  realized  that  lie  himself,  and 
not  Aljnwha,  had  ordered  the  firing!  ....  The  air  suddenly  grew 
r|,wo.  and  he  heard  taWurdlv  enough  | a single  ru*r  of  awful 
thunder — “Too  Intel"  ....  lie  was  not  sure  whether  it  were 
simply  a thought  nr  a freling.  or  if  he  had  prononneed  it,  It  rang 
on  every  side,  and  men*«*‘d  him  like  lightning  overhead.  Then 
came  a long  time  of  bewilderment : hasty  disbanding  of  thoughts, 
and  painful  shattering  of  ideas;  finally,  a calm  *«  complete  tliut 
it  aeenwd  indifference ! .... 

The  windows  of  the  forring  house  twinkled  in  the  «on«hinr 
among  the  trees,  mid  thr  wild  grape-vine's  rwl  bw\e«  glowed  like 
hiomt-staina  against  the  white  angle*  of  it*  wall*.  Following  his 
custom,  the  Governor  tinned  down  the  narrow  pulh  between  thr 
erupt  v hotbed*  and  stepped  into  the  forcing  house.  Only  one 
workman  was  puttering  about,  old  Jegor. 


'■  f*  the  gurdenrr  not  hm-?’* 

“ No,  your  Kxecllenrjr.  He  has  game  to  town  for  euitings  to- 
day; this  is  Friday." 

"Aha!  . . . And  is  everything  doing  well!” 

**  Thank*  be!** 

The  sunshine  streami'd  ihrougli  the  open  windows,  driving  out  the 
close,  heuvy  dampness.  You  felt  how  hot  and  strong  the  run  was. 
and  yet  how  gentle — how  beneficent!  The  (lover nor  sat  down,  the 
light  sparkling  on  the  metal  of  his  uniform.  He  undid  his  jacket, 
and.  watching  (lie  old  man  attentively,  said,  “ Well,  how  goes  it, 
It  rot  her  Tegor?" 

The  obi  fellow  answered  this  friendly  lait  -oiiicw  li.il  indefinite 
i| lie- turn  with  a polite  smile.  He  stood  up  and  rublwd  his  dirty 
bunds  together.  ” Tell  me.  Jegor,  | hear  they're  going  to  kill  me, 
on  in-count  of  (he  workmrn  thill  lime,  you  know!”  Jegor  kept 
on  smiling  politely,  hill  no  longer  rubbed  his  hand*;  be  hid  Iheui 
behind  Id*  back  and  was  speechless.  " What  do  you  think  about 
it,  iny  man:  will  they  kill  me  or  not  ? Can  von  read  and  write’  . . , 
Then  (ell  me  wbat  you  think.  . . . We  two  old  fellows  tan  talk  it 
over  frankly,  can't  we?"  .... 

Jegor  shook  hi*  bend  until  a lock  of  soft  gray  fell  over  his  eye*, 
stared  at  the  tlovernor.  und  answered.  “Who  cun  tell!  It  may  be 
so.  lVtcr  lljiteh !” 

" Ami  who  is  to  kill  me!" 

“ Why,  the  people,  to  Is-  sure!  * The  ('immunity/  us  (bey  say  in 
the  village." 

” Ami  what  doe*  the  gardener  think  about  it!" 

” I don’t  know,  JVter  lljiteh  ...  I haven’t  beard.** 

Hotli  sighed  deeply. 

“It  look*  rather  bud  for  11*.  doesn't  it,  old  fellow  ? . . . Hut  sit 
down!” 

Jegor  did  not  accept  the  invitation  uml  wn*  silent. 

“And  I thought  I was  doing  the  rigid  thing'  . . . (lie  shooting. 
I mean.  They  were  throwing  stones,  insulting  me.  They  almost 
hit  hi*'!'' 

" Thry  only  do  that  when  they'*  in  trouble.  The  other  day 
again  on  thr  marketplace  a drunken  man — an  apprentice  or  some 
such  thing,  who  knows — began  to  cry  and  cry:  utul  then  he  pickid 
up  a stone,  and  bang!  he  let  it  fly!  . . . and  only  just  hee*u«e  la- 
wn* in  trouble!" 

■'  Thrv  will  kill  me.  and  then  they'll  tie  worry  thcmselve-*,"  said 
the  Governor,  thoughtfully,  trying  to  call  to  his  mind  the  face  of 
his  wn.  Alexey  Petrovltch. 

“ Sorry  they’ll  surely  Is- — that's  certain.  . . . Ob,  how  sorry 
they’ll  Is- ! Hitter  tear*  they’ll  shed!’’ 

A ray  of  hope  dawned. 

"Then  why  do  they  want  to  kill  me!  . . . That's  nonsense,  old 

The  workman  gazed  wide-eyed  into  space,  with  veiled  pupil*  and 
a rigid  attitude.  For  an  instant  lie  seemed  petrified:  the  soft  fold* 
of  his  worn  cotton  shirt,  the  fuzrv  hair,  the  grimy  hand*,  all  *eemi*l 
like  an  enchantment  brought  about  by  a skilful  artist  who  had 
wrapped  the  hard  atone  in  soft  downy  raiment. 

" Who  can  tell!”  answered  Jegor.  without  looking  at  him.  "The 
people  seem  to  wish  it!  . . Hut  don’t  trouble  about  it  any  more, 
your  Excellency.  You  know  we  have  to  have  our  foolish  gossip,  . . . 
Ami  they'll  lake  u tong  time,  und  talk;  and  then  forget  it  them- 
selves!” 

The  ray  of  hope  vanished. 

What  Jegor  luid  said  was  nothing  new.  nor  especially  clever;  but 
Ills  words  hail  a singular  ring  of  conviction,  like  those  dream*  that 
came  to  the  Governor  k*  he  paced  his  long,  lonely  avenues.  The  one 
ihrase  “The  people  wi*h  it."  was  a clear  expression  nf  what  Peter 
Ijitch  hail  felt:  it  was  convincing,  irrefutable!  But  perhaps  this 
strange  conviction  lay  nut  mi  much  in  the  word-  of  Jegor  a*  in  hi* 
set  look,  hi*  fuzzy  hair,  and  his  broad,  enrth-stainrd  hands!  And 
the  -mi  -till  shone! 

“ Well,  gned-by,  Jegor." 

M Good  health  to  you.  Peter  lljiteh!” 

The  Governor  shrugged  hi*  shoulders,  buttoned  his  mat,  und 
pulled  a rouble  from  his  iss-ket.  “Here,  take  that,  old  man!  Huy 
yourself  something  with  It.’" 

With  a mst  of  thanks  Jegor  held  out  hi*  old  flat  hand,  where 
the  silver  balanced  us  on  a roof. 

" What  singular  being*  they  are!”  mused  the  Governor,  a*  he 
strode  down  live  walk  in  the  flickering  shade,  his  own  figure 
checkered  by  sun  and  shadow  a*  he  went.  " Very  strange  crea- 
ture*! . . . They  wrur  no  wedding  rings,  and  you  can  never  tell 
whether  they  are  married  or  not,  . , . However,  no!  They  do  wear 
tings,  hut  they  are  silver  ...  or  tin  maybe  I How  <wd!  Tin 
ring-!  . , , These  fellow*  gel  married  and  cannot  even  afford 
gold  wedding  rings  for  three  roubles.  What  misery!  I didn't 
notice!  tlm-s*  bodies  in  the  store-room  probably  bail  tin  ring*  ® 
too.  Ye*,  now  I recollect . tin  ring*  wiin  a very  thin  band!" 

|/iwrr  and  lower  in  ever-narrowing  circle*  swung  lii*  fancy: 
like  a hawk  hovering  over  a field,  and  swooping  down  to  pick  up 
one  small  grain!  ...  A wood -pecker  hammered,  n shrivelled  leaf 
fell  and  Moated  away:  uml  hr  himself  Moated  oMT  in  a painful, 
troubled  day-dream.  . . A workman— his  fats-  i*  young  and 
handsome,  but  in  nil  the  wrinkh-*  black  grime  of  toil  ha*  settled -- 
iron  filings  that  have  eaten  into  the  skin,  and  worn  the  hair 
premuturrly.  Hi*  hrnud  mouth  i*  hideously  wide  open  ...  he 
-cream* ! 

lie  i*  calling  something.  Hi*  shirt  Is  torn  over  hi*  chest,  and 
be  tears  it  yet  more  o|»rn — easily,  noiselessly,  like  soft  paper: 
Istring  bis  breast.  Mi*  chest  and  half  his  throat  are  white:  hat 
above  the  line  he  is  dark — as  though  hi*  figure  were  like  all  other 
men’s,  hut  they  had  put  a not  Iter  sort  of  lu-ad  upon  it- 

•'  Why  do  von  tear  your  shirt?  It  is  horrible  to  see  your  naked 
I* uly !'*  But  the  Imre  white  breast  is  thrust  wildly  toward  him. 
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“Here,  take  It!  Hm 
it  ini  . . . Hut  give 
a*  justice!  . . . W* 
«*nt  justice!  . . . 

“ But  where  shall  I 
find  justice  f I low 

singular  you  »rr!" 

A woman  apeak •. 

“Tl»e  children  *n> 

>11  (kail!  The  chil- 
dren an-  all  dead! 
The  children  ...  the 
children  . . . the  dill- 
iln-n  have  all  dW!" 

"That  in  why  it  i* 

*n  lonely  down  your 
lane’’' 

•The  children!  The 
children ! The  chil- 
dren are  all  dead! 
The  children!" 

•'  lint  it  i»  imiNM 
•ihle  that  u child 
•In wild  die  of  hunger! 

A child  ...  a little 
creature  who  cannot 
eren  reach  the  nip 
hoard -door  itself! 
You  do  not  love  your 
ehihlren'  If  my  child 
wen*  hungry  I should 
give  it  final ! Hut  yoil 
even  wear  tin  ring*!" 

“ All ! We  wear 
iron  rimr« ! Our 
U*lie*  are  Uiund.  Our 
•ail*  are  bound  — we 
wear  iron  ring*!’’ 

On  tlie  Uu-k  -top**  in 
the  •lia-lr  a maid  wan 
brushing  Maria  I’e 
trovna'*  skirt.  Tim 
kitchen  window*  ->(<**1 
upro:  one  could  nee 
ll  "-'l.  in  Ilia 
!«•**  jacket.  It 

sRIidlrd  of  rcfouc  . . . 

it  wa*  dirty.  '*  What 
have  I mine  to!** 
Ntid  the  (Jorernor 
in  amarmient.  . . . 
""hv.  it1,  the 
kitchen.  What  was  I 
thinking  of*  All,* 
ye*!  | wntilrd  to  sis- 
the  time!  How  N*N>n 
will  luncheon  b r 
ready!  It'*  early  yet  , 


. , . ten  o’clock.  . . . Kill  it  mh-iii*  to 

ikturb  thnn  to  have  me  here.  ...  I mii*t  no!"  And  he  lurried 
into  hi*  an-u*tiNi«ed  path,  and  wandered  up  and  down,  thinking; 
steadily. 

And  the  manner  of  hi*  thought  ***  one  who  ford*  a grrsit  and 
unknown  river.  Vow  the  water  reaches  |o  hi*  knee*  . . . he 

C ''***’*  on!  Hut  llnnlly  sink*  from  night : only  to  struggle  up 
t»r.  hreathlea*  and  pale!  . . . He  thought  of  hi*  non  Alexey 
IVtrnvilch — tried  to  think  of  Id*  riflioc  and  Id*  affair*:  hut  wher 
ever  he  l.-d  hi*  fancies  they  alway*  harked  back  unexpectedly  to 
the  iala»trnphe.  and  lairroweif  there  a*  in  an  inexhaustible  mine. 
It  wemed  strange  that  nothing  happening  hefori  tliai  event 
h»d  the  power  |o  hold  Id*  attention  . . . the  past  all  ■cenMxl  «* 
trivial,  mi  *u|H-rflmMi«! 

ll  a**  fn  the  *.  rood  year  of  hi*  (lovernorship.  noriN*  live  year* 
ago,  (hat  he  had  ordered  the  knout  for  the  pennant*  of  Seii-ic- 
jejvo.  (Hi  that  <H-ca*ion  al*o  lie  had  received  an  ” hnnnruhle 
niHiiiimi  " from  the  Minister,  and  from  that  event  dated  the  rapid 
and  glittering  ntrrrr  of  Alexey  PHroritrh.  who  wa»  regarded 
with  some  attention  a*  the  eon  of  an  energetic  .iinI  far -sighted 
nmn.  ||r  dimly  remembered  lit  wa»  *o  long  ago)  that  the 
>-**ani*  had  taken  Knur  gram  from  the  proprietor*  by  force,  and 
he  had  runic  ui ( | > « defaehrneiit  of  soldier*  and  f«>lice  to  restore 
*i  1«  the  owner*  of  the  eslutr*.  The  affair  v»a*  nothing  terrible, 
lambing  threatening  in  itself,  hut  rather  fareiml! 

The  soldiers  dragged  away  the  sack*  of  grain,  an d the  peasant* 

. -T  “n  them  and  were  dragged  too.  amid  the  laughter  and 
Ipr*  of  the  force,  to  whom  the  whole  thing  was  a huge  lark! 
unt  the  fellow*  l*-gan  pi  *hrirk  and  flglif:  striking  out  and  rnn- 
Wngammi.  against  the  fence—  the  waff*  -the  -obiter*!  . Doe 
of  them,  torn  from  hi*  sack  of  grain,  fumbled  silently  in  the 


grass,  with  hi*  trem 
tiling  hand*,  looking 
for  a *1om-  to  throw. 
Not  a -tone  cntlld  he 
lind.  but  lie  kept  on 
hunting  till  a j«diee 
man.  at  a signal  from 
hi*  chief,  kicked  him 
violently,  *o  that  he 
fell  and  crawled  away. 

Ilut  they  ail — these 
peasant*  — ■ ars-med  to 
I--  made  of  wood. 
They  were  *o  eUiraay. 
almost  creaking  in 
their  movernenls!  To 
turn  one  of  thim  for- 
ward where  lie  l*>- 
lougcd  t.*ik  two  mm. 
Then  faced  about,  l*e 
was  still  uncertain 
where  to  look:  and 

when  lie  was  finally 
settled  he  cm  hi  not 
tear  himself  away 
again.  *•>  that  it  todc 
two  men  to  forre  him 

back. 

• " Here,  uncle,  .iff 

with  your  clot  be*! 
You’re  going  swim- 
ming I" 

" What  f”  a-ke<]  the 
|iea*«nt.  diinifound 
rd.  ” llow  t"  , . , ul 
though  the  thing  was 
i»«  perfectly  clear  ami 
simple.  A rough  hand 
loosened  the  single 
fiuttsin.  the  clothe* 
fell,  and  the  lean, 
hare,  peasant  Uii-k 
stood  out  unaluisbcd. 
They  laid  the  la*li  on 
lightly,  more  a*  a 
threat  than  as  a pun 
ishment.  and  tin-  im*»l 
of  the  whole  affair 
wa*  simply  comical. 
On  tlie  homeward 
march  the  soldier* 
niisisl  a jolly  ehoru*. 
and  those  about  the 
carts  where  the  pea*- 
ant*  were  t*mml 

w inkeil  at  them 
grow  Hr. 

It  wn«  autumn.  Win«l*wept  cloud*  hung  over  the  bare  stiihhle 
liebl*.  and  they  all  marched  utf  to  the  ritv  ...  . to,tlie  light!  I tut 
the  village  I*  hind  them  -tiff  lay  ii*  la-fore:  uinJer  its  depressing 
*ky.  in  the  mid-t  of  it*  dark.’  sodden,  loamy  field*  with  their 
short,  -pare  *tiihhlf.  . . . 

“The  ehihlren  are  all  dead  I The  riiiblrrn  are  all  dead?  . . . 
The  children!  The  children!"  . . . 

The  gong  soundisl  for  hinchron.  ft*  clear  penetrating  tone* 
rang  cheerily  through  the  p.nk.  Abruptly  tlu-  (lover nor  faced 
about  and  glumvd  sharply  at  hi-*  watch.  "Ten  minutes  to 
twelve!"  lie  put  the  watch  Isirfc  ansi  «tood  still.  " Disgraceful." 

I»e  cried  in  a rage,  hi*  mouth  rrcnilding  with  emotion.  " Dis- 
graceful.’ I’m  almost  afraid  I'm  a coward!” 

After  lum-hron  he  went  to  bis  study  In  look  through  the  imiil 
fiom  town,  i Ji  molding  ami  wool-gat  tiering  and  blinking  through 
hi-  gfit— e*.  he  sorted  the  eiivebijws;  laying  some  a*ish‘  and  rutting 
other*  carefully.  to  skim  through  their  milMtf  I’resrotly  lie 
caine  U|*on  a note  in  a narrow  .-mvloj*-  of  chc-.ip  thin  pu|>er. 
pasted  over  With  yellow  stamps  of  Otic  kopek  He  opened  it  a* 
carefully'  a«  he  bad  the  other*.  When  he  laid  the  envelope  to  ‘Mir 
»idi-  he 'unfolded  the  thin,  ink  -pbitclwxl  sheet , and  read— 

“ Hutcher  of  nur  Children!" 

Whiter  and  whiter  grew  hi*  face.  and  hi*  dilated  pupil*  *tansl 
through  tin1  thb-k  convex  gla*ee*  at  the  word*  - 
’■  flu tHier  of  our  CMMirn!" 

The  letter*  were  large,  crooked  and  i-iinlisl.  anil  terribly  black: 
thev  .taggeri-d  uncertainlv  across  the  rough  our»c  |*i|«-r  ami 
•ri.d- 

" Hutcher  of  our  Children!” 

To  6c  t’ofi/iirac/. 
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The  bare  white  breast  is  thrust  wildly  toward  birai  “ here,  take  it!  here  it 
is! ....  but  give  us  justice !" 


SCIENCE 

By  Henry  Jerome  Stock ard 


SHF  lead*  the  wa  i h rough  bill*  of  Iksricn. 

And  luing*  the  e-a»t  and  west  to  every  door. 

IVith  silent  Iruwing  more  and  more 

Into  close  lirot lu-r bo* *1  the  tribe*  of  men. 
bhe  hold*  (hr  trail  of  Pain  to  hi*  secret  den: 

The  dim  pi-ore**  of  being  dure*  explore. 

>f"df*  slowly  out  on  mountain,  risk.  and  -bore 


The  syflnfile*  of  f!od  to  mortal  ken. 

£hc  yet  may  sail  from  vague,  chmd  builded  pier*. 
Ami  lav  along  lb*1  dark/i»--«  and  the  wind 
A ruble  »a*l  which  world  to  World  *h.*ll  »ond 
Breath b-«  may  cat-  h the  deep.  «l"w  •)**-.  Ii  of  M.ir*. 
Vow.  bo  pit,  pn*«ing  on  front  outer  -pherc* 

The  graie,'  Irrowmloiis  mh-— age  of  the  -tars 
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ALLA  NAZIMOVA,  ELLEN  TERRY,  A 
AND  A NEW  “JEANNE  D’ARC” 

By  “I” 


IT  in  not  to  t>e  gainsaid  that  Madame  Alla  Nazimova  i*  the 
dramatic  sensation  of  this  M-aaon  in  New  York.  Her  interpre- 
tation of  two  of  Ilmen's  m<«<t  subtly  and  diversely  conceived 
characters,  Hrdda  ( labler  and  Von*  H timer,  involves  not  only 
a rare  gift  of  simulation,  but.  in  the  rfile  of  Vora,  remarkalde 
appreciation  of  the  dramatist'*  intent.  Add  to  this  the  lesser,  but 
more  surprising,  fact  that  a year  ago  this  actress  spoke  no  English, 
yet  now  play*  both  parts  in  that  tongue,  and  her  achievement  is 
amazing.  In  her  native  Russian,  Madame  Nazimova  waa  a great 


is<»  i-r  o.  a.  kuh 


Alla  Nazimova  aa  Ibsen's  "Nora” 


actress,  and  such  was  her  power  of  dramatic  delineation  that 
hundreds  of  (tersons  went  to  see  her  last  year  during  her  appear- 
ance with  a coni|iuny  of  her  fellow  countrymen  when  they  could 
not  understand  n word  of  what  was  being  spoken  upon  the  stage. 
And  the  success  whleh  came  to  her  then  may.  we  Iwpe.  have  been 
her  incentive  to  learn  English.  New  York,  so  often  disappointed, 
vet  so  ready  with  appreciation,  should  certainly  accept  it  as  a 
reward. 

It  would  seem  like  stooping  to  very  small  things  to  criticise 
Madame  Nazimova ‘s  English,  lint  it  is  scarcely  more  than  fair  to 
this  gifted  woman  to  say  that  there  are  times  when  the  English 
she  has  /ranted  runs  quite  away  with  the  English  she  thoroughly 
understand*.  This,  at  time*,  rentiers  her  deliver)'  of  many  lines, 
particularly  in  tense,  impassioned  scenes,  almost  unintelligible.  A* 
lledda,  her  suhdin-d  voice  and  the  comparative  deliU-rateue**  of  her 
diction  during  the  greater  part  of  the  play  enable  her  to  suggest 
a singular  command  of  the  new  language,  but  as  .Vora.  the  rapidity 
with  which  she  takes  many  of  the  scenes,  and  the  pitch  to  whiefi 
her  tones  often  rise,  blur  the  words  with  unfortunate  completeness. 
This.  however,  is  a fault  which  is  only  of  to-day;  to-morrow  will 
surely  find  it  to  have  vanished. 

Madame  Nazimova'*  presentation  of  Hrdda  does  arouse  in  at 
least  one  of  it*  elements  the  question  of  faithfulness  to  Ibsen's 
intent.  This  is  in  her  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  Norwegian 
dramatist's  morbid  heroine.  The  Russian  actress,  with  undoubted 
daring,  seems  to  have  flown  directly  in  the  face  of  the  author's 
lines.  When*  one  Arar*  her  referred  to  by  the  other  characters 
as  looking  so  well,  so  “ blooming."  one  arr*  as  the  subject  nf  this 
generous  praise  a woman  of  almost  death  like  pallor,  one  who  is 
tlie  very  antithesis  of  " blooming."  Rut  this.  too.  is  a "manner- 
ism " of  sorts,  and  quite  negligible  in  maiking  the  powerful  de 
linration  of  the  character. 

For  all  its  grimnr**  and  gloom,  the  Russian**  portrayal  is 
grotesquely  fascinating.  One  cannot  escape  ita  influence.  Madame 
Nazimova  make*  lh, Ida  a veritable  black  panther;  lithe,  alert,  soft 
flatted.  As  Vora  she  comes  tripping  upon  the  stage  as  merry  as  a 
grig,  a carelessly  Happy  little  body  who  would  I lave  gone  into  a 
panic  of  terror  at  mere  mention  of  a black  panther.  The  change  in 
eliararter.  in  expression,  in  every  feminine  detail,  is  astounding. 
Throughout  the  js-r  forms  nee  of  “ A Doll’s  House,”  even  in  its 
powerful  closing  seme.  Madame  Nazimova  gives  no  suggestion 
of  her  Hrdda.  When  the  tragedy  of  her  life,  the  discovery  of 
H rimer' a purely  sensual  attachment  for  her.  overwhelms  her.  the 
art  of  her  performance  is  unparalleled.  Her  awakening  dawns  in 
her  fais*  in  such  a way  tliat  the  spoken  lines  are  unnecessary.  Now 
tines  she  present  still  another  woman,  a young  woman  borne  down 
with  the  sudden  burden  of  yewrs  she  has  never  realized,  and  stagger- 
ing un  with  her  burden  to  l*-ar  it  away  alone. 

It  is  Muilame  Nazimova’*  command  of  expression — her  eyes,  per- 
haps — which  contributes  so  much  to  her  elia rad erizat ions.  Her 
fats-  is  as  variable  as  the  sky.  As  llnlda  it  is  all  eloudineaa.  threat- 
ening. and  sinister,  with  never  a ray  of  sunlight.  Aa  Vora  she  ia 
a*  radiant  as  an  April  day  and  a*  serenely  unwarning  of  the 
cloud*  which  swing  up  in  start  Nil  flight  across  the  sky.  Tlie  feline 
in  llrdda  is  the  playfulness  id  the  kitten  In  Vora.  and  one  cannot 
tlnd  a more  real,  more  ap|M-aling  bit  of  acting  than  that  of  Madame 
Nazimova'*  Nora  in  her  gamlsds  upon  the  floor  with  her  children. 

Mi**  .lulia  Marlowe  and  Mr.  K.  II  Smthern.  following  their 
week**  trial  of  Kiidertnann'a  oppressive  “John  the  Baptist  ” at  the 
Lyric  Theatre,  made  an  experiment  in  the  poetic  drama,  choosing 
for  their  purpose  the  " .loanne  IV  A re  " of  Mr.  IVrry  Mtirkaye.  an 
American  playwright  and  |s»-t.  Mr.  Markayr  ha*  east  the  story 
of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  in  the  form  of  a live  art  play,  ample  in 
opportunities  of  sja-ctarle  and  pageant.  It  i*  full  of  the  elarig  of 
armor,  the  whir  of  momentous  doings;  and  it  is,  on  tin*  whole, 
a smoothly  contrived  vehicle.  The  first  act  show*  us  ./ratine  in  the 
llelils  near  INunremy.  it.  lairralne,  where  she  bran,  voices  and 
is  made  aware  of  Indy  presences.  She  i*  apprised  that  she  must 
take  the  field  to  act  a*  n savior  for  the  French  cause.  Act  II.  shows 
us  tlie  interior  of  the  castle  of  f'kartra  III.  at  t’liinon— here  ./raw sc 
discovers  the  /taapAin.  asks  for  soldiers,  and  make*  the  acquaint- 
a in .•  Ilf  tile  Itulf  //',l/nico»  (Mr.  Sotliern ) , an  admirable  and 
valiant  gentleman,  who  supplies  the  play  with  what  i*  culled.  I I*-- 
lieve,  " heart  interest.''  Net  III  takes  u«  to  an  open  place  outside 
the  walls  of  Orleans  during  llw  attack  on  the  Tourucllc*.  After  a 
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momentary  repulse.  the  French  arm*  prevail, 
under  the  heroic  leadership  of  the  M Maid  of 
(hnJ.”  rile  two  next  acta  hasten  tia  toward  the 
traffic  climax,  after  we  have  observed  the 
triumphant  coronation  of  King  Charlea  at 
It  brims. 

Mr.  Mackaye’*  play  viewed  na  a whole  lacks 
dramatic  intensity:  its  movement  is  sluggish, 
and  the  joint*  creak  somewhat.  Hut  it  is  digni- 
fled  in  conception,  and  the  |i«rt  of  Jeanne,  in 
particular,  is  poetically  imagined.  Miaa  Mar- 
lowe's ini|iersnnation  of  the  .Void  is  as  tine  a 
thing  a*  she  ha«  done  in  years — deeply  tender 
and  nnitlr,  heroically  exalted,  continually  heauti- 
ful  in  external  aspect. 

It  was  with  the  manifestation  of  the  most 
genuine  alTertion  that  New  York  welcomed  the 
return  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry  at  the  Empire 
Theatre.  When'  she  arrived  (n  this  country  she 
was  quick  to  assure  her  interviewers  that  this 
wa*  not  by  any  means  to  lie  her  " farewell  tour,” 
adding  that  she  intended  to  come  hack  just  as 
often  ns  she  could,  and  just  as  long  as  she  felt 
that  the  American  people  wished  to  see  her. 
Perhaps  this  and  the  warmth  of  the  greeting 
may  induce  her  not  to  permit  again  tlie  lapse 
of  so  many  years  lietween  her  visits,  because  she 
had  not  been  in  this  country  since  the  autumn 
of  11HI2.  Miss  Terrv'B  opening  play  of  the  three 
she  will  present  hpre  was  G.  Bernard  Shaw’s 
" Captain  Brans  hound's  Conversion,”  in  which 
she  made  such  a success  in  London.’  The  play 
itself — it  was  written  for  Miss  Terry — is  eminent- 
ly a one -character  production,  and  one  wonder*, 
with  some  misgiving,  how  much  of  a success  it 
would  prove  in  the  hands  of  a woman  even 
slightly  less  skilled  than  Miss  Terry.  The  story 
of  the  play  concerns  itself  with  the  entrance  of 
a gentlewoman  into  the  life  of  a precious  rogue 
of  a pirate  and  smuggler,  and  her  achievement 
of  ascendancy  over  him  and  his  entire  rascally 
hand  by  her  gentleness,  courage,  and  quick  re- 
sourcefulness. It  provided  Miss  Terry  with  a 
rrtte  which  required,  apparently,  little  more  than 
the  quality  expressed  in  the  parental  admonition 
to  a little  girl  bound  for  a party:  “Now.  just 
lie  your  own  sweet  self.”  In  the  tirat  and  third 
acts  Mr.  Shaw  delights  himself  with  a number 
of  long  dialogues  which  are  tolerated  from  him, 
but  which  would  undoubtedly  be  rut  from  the 
manuscript  of  another  pluywright.  Aside  from 
these  moments  the  action  of  the  play  is  brisk 
and  delightfully  amusing.  A peculiarity  of  it 
is  the  fact  that  it  has  only  one  woman  charac- 
ter. so  there  i*  an  added  reason  for  Miss  Terry’s 
dominion  in  her  rivle. 


!)»■•  ty  fai hIi  South  . 

Ellen  Terry  in  G.  Bernard  Shaw's  play.  “Captain  Braasbound's  Conversion'' 


CHARIOT -RACING  AS  A MODERN  SPORT 


AT  TIIE  “ CARNIVAL  OK  HOSES  ” IN  PAHAOENA,  CAL4POKNIA,  FOUR  CHARIOTS  WERE  ENTERED  IN  A HACK  Itl'  N IN  THE  OLD  ROMAN  MAN- 
NER. THE  WINNER  BORE  OFF  A $750  PRIZE  BEFORE  TEN  THOUSAND  INTEREST  EH  SPECTATORS 
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ENGLAND’S  VIEW  OF  A POSSIBLE  AMERICAN 
WAR  WITH  JAPAN 

By  SYDNEY  BROOKS 


Ijamoov,  Jjnttary  i p,  190 7. 

NOLAND  has  spasms  of  worrying  about  America.  At  one 
time  it  is  the  negro  problem  that  disturb*  her:  at  another. 
*'  the  corruption  of  American  politics  sometime*  it  is 
the  trusts,  and  tlien  again  it  is  Tammany  Hall  or  a labor 
dispute  hard  to  distinguish  from  a sort  of  civil  war  Just 
now  it  is  the  American  Constitution  that  haunt*  the  minds  of 
America’s  friends  and  well-wishers  in  England.  Englishmen  have 
palpably  outgrown  their  old  reverence  for  that  instrument.  It  did 
well  enough  in  its  day.  they  think,  but  it  is  now  plainly  inadequate 
to  grapple  with  twentieth-century  conditions.  It  puzzle*  English- 
men to  conceive  how  Americans  can  continue  to  live  under  it.  They 
are  coming  round  to  the  opinion  that  ita  restraints  and  delicate 
balances  and  nice  equipoises  will  soon  prove  such  an  intolerable 
obstacle  to  progress  that  the  American  people  will  insist  upon  its 
modification.  And  for  the  facts  and  arguments  to  butt  re**  thin  con- 
viction they  have  only  to  look  at  certain  problems  that  confront 
the  United  State*  at  this  moment,  and  they  have  only  to  read  over 
again  President  Roosevelt’s  melange  of  December  4. 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  wrote  that  message  he  probably  did  not 
think  that  it  would  be  interpreted  in  Europe  as  an  open  con- 
fession of  the  failure  of  the  American  Constitution.  Yet  that  was 
the  construction  which  Englishmen,  at  any  rate,  at  onre  and 
unanimously  put  upon  it.  In  the  message  the  President  wishes 
to  regulate'  the  truata  liv  legislation  analogous  to  the  English 
Company  laws,  but  without  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
he  doubts  whether  such  legislation  is  possible.  He  advocates  n 
national  marriage  and  divorce  law;  the  Constitution  forbids  it. 
He  urges  Congress  to  pass  an  eight  hour  bill;  the  Constitution 
limits  its  application  to  those  engaged  in  interstate  commerce — 
that  is.  to  the  railway  employees.  He  point*  out  the  necessity  of 
developing  technical  instruction  in  industries  and  agriculture 
along  broad  and  uniform  lines,  hut  he  ha*  to  confess  that  the 
Constitution  leaves  such  matters  wholly  to  the  whim*  of  individual 
State*.  He  plead*  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  child  and 
frmale  labor  throughout  the  country:  but,  thank*  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Federal  government,  while  it  may  inquire,  i*  deharred 
from  going  further.  He  dllCOMM  with  approval  the  impowition 
of  a tax  on  incomes,  hut  he  admits  that  such  a tax  lia*  been  de- 
clared unconstitutional  once  nnd  may  Is*  again.  Hen*,  (lien,  are 
half  a down  issue*  with  which  the  Constitution  in  it*  present 
form  is  unable  to  cope.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  Issues  which 
imperatively  demand  solution  if  the  country  is  to  Is*  saved  from 
confusion  little  short  of  chaos.  They  are  issue*,  too,  which  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  Mil  veil  except  by  the  Federal  government.  But 
the  Federal  government  dues  not  at  present  |nh*cns  the  power  of 
dealing  with  them. 

But  by  far  tin*  moat  Important  Item  in  the  President’s  bill  of 
complaint*  against  the  Constitution  is  that,  beside*  failing  socially, 
industrially,  and  politirally.  it  also  fails  internationally.  English- 
men received  with  amazement  hi*  admission  that,  as  things  are. 
it  ia  impossible  for  the  Federal  government  to  “ protect  aliens  in 
the  rights  secured  to  them  under  solemn  treaties  which  are  the 
law  of  the  land."  They  have  deduced  from  this  admission  that  in 
one  most  vital  branch  of  its  foreign  relations  the  United  State* 
government  is  little  more  than  a phantom  government.  They  take 
the  President  to  imply  that  if  any  State  in  the  American  Union 
make*  up  ita  mind  to  defy  or  ignore  n treaty  to  which  the  United 
States  has  put  ita  seal,  the  Federal  government  i*  helpless  to 
compel  obedience.  They  infer  that  while  the  Federal  government 
may  enter  into  treaties  it  cannot  enforce  them:  that  it*  authority 
may  at  any  moment  and  with  entire  impunity  lie  set  nt  naught  by 
any  town  or  State  in  the  commonwealth:  and  that  outside  the  Dis- 
trict of  Uolumhia  its  writ  does  not  run.  Moreover.  Englishmen 
conclude  from  all  this  that  befnre  treaties  can  tic  made  " the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land  ” in  the  ordinary,  the  effective,  the  European 
sense  of  the  word*,  the  American  Constitution  will  have  to  lie 
unimaginably  rcnuidellcd.  At  present  they  find  themselves  driven 
to  accept  it  a*  a fact  that  a treaty  has  no  more  than  the  validity 
of  an  act  of  Congress,  that  it*  provision*  may  Is*  declared  uncon- 
stitutional nnd  therefore  null  and  void  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  that  quite  apart  from  the  question  nr  enforcing  it.  its  very 
validity,  it*  right  to  Is-  a treaty  at  all,  may  at  any  moment  lie 
challenged  and  denied.  If  this  i*  *0.  Englishmen  have  no  opinion 
hut  to  decide  that  the  American  scheme  of  government.  *0  far  a* 
treaties  are  concerned,  is  little  more  than  an  organiml»eliaos. 

I have  ventured  on  this  r^sumf1  of  English  opinion  ImiMi  anme 
misapprehension  a*  in  it*  general  trend  seems  to  exist  in  America. 
In  the  difficulty  that  has  arisen  between  the  United  State*  ami 
Japan  England  ha*  fastened  primarily  on  it*  constitutional  aspect*. 
That,  i*  to  say.  England  regard*  it  at  present  as  far  more  a 
struggle  between  nationalism  and  particularism,  between  the 
Federal  government  and  Suite  rights.  l*-twe«-n  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
California,  than  between  the  United  State*  and  Japun.  I do  not 
mt-un  to  say  that  we  an-  Mind  over  hen?  to  the  other  issue*  in- 
volved in  it.  The  current  opinion,  as  one  gather*  it  from  new*- 
paper*  and  from  eon  versa!  inn  with  Englishmen  who  really  know 
America,  seems  to  Is*  that  the  trouble  over  the  school*  in  San 
Francisco  is  the  first  gun  in  an  organized  campaign  against  the 
free  immigration  of  Japanese  skilled  and  coolie  labor. 

Then*  i*.-  however,  another  a*|iect  of  the  difficulty  on  which  it  is 
the  more  necessary  that  a word  should  I**  said  inasmuch  a*  Amer- 


ican opinion  in  regard  to  it  i*  clearly  misinformed.  I refer.  of 
course,  to  the  Anglo-Japanciw  alliance  nnd  it*  hearing  on  a possible 
struggle  between  the  United  Stute*  and  Japan.  The  American 
papers  aeem  to  have  exercised  themselves  over  thin  point  both 
unnecessarily  and  irrationally.  The  English  papers  have  not  dis- 
cussed it,  not  bccauwc  it  is  too  awkward  to  !*•  discussed,  but  because 
there  ia  nothing  in  it  to  lie  discussed.  When  you  are  told  by  a 
London  corre*|simlent  that  “ although,  by  common  consent.  British 
newspaper*  are  silent  on  the  subject,  the  mistake  committed  by 
Lord  Ijanadowne  in  not  providing  that  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance 
should  he  inoperative  a*  against  the  United  State*  is  keenly  re- 
gretted in  English  government  circles  ” ; when  you  arc  also  told 
that  “ the  Japanese  government  ha*  already  been  quietly  informed 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  (Jrcat  Britain  contemplate 
any  such  unforeseen  development  of  the  obligation*  imposed  on 
the  signatorte*  of  the  treaty  of  1005”;  when  you  hear  all  this. 
I tag  of  you  to  dismiss  it  from  your  minds  ns  absolute  nonsense, 
It  amaze*  me  that  wo  distinguished  a publicist  a*  Mr.  M-  W.  Hazel 
tine  should  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  write,  ami  the  Xorih 
American  Reriete  to  publish,  an  article  (wised  u|xm  such  flimsy 
foundations.  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  that  article  i*  full  of 
misstatement*.  Mr.  Haxeltine,  for  instants-,  declare*  that  the  *u« 
pension  of  American  exporta  of  food  staples  " would  mean  starva- 
tion for  the  million*  of  toiler*  in  British  factories  and  mini?*.”  lie 
goes  on  to  talk  of  the  United  State*  as  ” the  prlnci(ial  source  ” of 
British  food-*upplie*.  He  assert*  that  “ under  no  circumstances 
would  England  consent  to  he  drawn  into  a war  with  her  chief  food- 
purveyor.”  Now  1 willingly  agree  that  a war  between  England 
and  the  United  States  would  tie  looked  upon  with  horror  and 
detestation  a*  an  infamous  fratricidal  strife- -hut  for  reason*  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  wheat  and  flour.  Mr.  Hazel  tine  is  many 
years  behind  thp  time*.  He  scent*  to  think  that  Oreat  Britain 
still  draws  her  food-Mippliaa  mainly  from  the  United  State*.  She 
used  to.  of  course.  There  was  a time  when  she  derived  sixty-two 
per  cent,  of  Iter  total  annual  import*  of  wheat  and  flour  from 
America.  But  that  time  is  not  only  past,  but  will  never  return, 
At  present,  a*  Mr.  Ilazeltine  could  easily  have  learned.  <lr«nt 
Britain  draw*  her  main  supplies  front  four  countries  in  widely 
different  part*  of  the  world  -namelv.  British  India  (which  sends 
twenty-one  |wr  cent,  of  the  total  import*  of  wheat  and  flour). 
Russia  (which  send*  nineteen  per  ernt.l,  the  Argentine  (which 
sends  eighteen  per  cent-),  and  the  United  States  (which  send* 
sixteen  |s-r  rent.  I . 

I expose  this  misstuternent  because  a writer  who  ran  make  *0 
grave  an  error  on  a simple  matter  of  fact  and  who  proceeds  to 
build  an  eluhnrnie  argument  ti|»>n  it.  must  expert  to  have  all  hi* 
assertions  strictly  rr os* -examined  before  they  can  he  accepted.  My 
impression'  is  that  Mr.  Ilazeltine  has  been  as  negligent  in  looking 
into  the  terms  of  the  Anglo-Ja|«ane*e  alliance  an  in  hi*  inquiries 
into  tlie  source*  of  Oreat  Britain’s  food -supplied.  If  he  had  quietly 
read  them  over  la-fore  sitting  down  to  write  about  them  I am 
confident  lie  would  never  have  ventured  on  this  colossal  statement: 
*’ We  deem  it.  then,  indisputable  that  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty 
of  IMS  would  have  required  Oreat  Britain  to  place  her  fleet*  and 
armies  at  the  disposal  of  the  Japanese,  had  tlie  latter  made  war 
on  tlw?  United  State*  in  consequence  of  the  San  Francisco  incident." 
There  is  really  no  excuse  for  such  wildness  aa  this.  The  objects 
of  tlie  Anglo-Japanese  agreement  are  clearly  stated  in  tlie  preamble. 
First,  there  i*  **  the  consolidation  and  maintenance  of  the  general 
peace  in  the  regions  of  Eastern  Asia  and  of  India."  Secondly, 
there  i*  ’’  thp  preservation  of  tlie  common  interest*  of  all  power* 
in  China.”  Thirdly,  there  in  “the  maintenance  of  the  territorial 
right*  of  the  high  contracting  parties  in  the  region*  of  Eastern 
Asia  and  India,  and  the  defence  of  their  "prcinl  intere*t*  in  tie- 
said  regions.”  Whenever  then*’  right*  and  interest*  are  in  jeopardy, 
the  government*  undertake  to  communicate  with  one  another  fully 
and  frankly.  Whenever  either  of  them  is  involved  in  war  in  de- 
fence of  it*  above-mentioned  right*  or  interest*  **  by  reason  of  un- 
provoked at  lack  or  aggression,  wherever  arising,  on  the  part  of 
any  oilier  power  or  power*,”  the  other  contracting  party  “ will  at 
once  come  to  the  *s*i*tnn«s*  of  it*  ally,  and  will  conduct  the  war  in 
common,  and  make  pea<-e  in  mutual  agreement  with  it.”  That  I* 
all  that  is  essential  in  the  treaty.  By  what  possible  interpreta- 
tion can  it  I*-  saiil  to  linve  the  remotest  lx-nring  on  the  present 
trouble  la-tween  the  United  States  and  Japan!  If  the  United 
State*  wne  t«»  make  an  "unprovoked  attack  or  aggression  " on  the 
"territorial  rights”  or  " special  Intercut*  ” of  Oreat  Britain  or 
Jafinn  " in  the  regions  of  Eastern  Asia  and  of  India,”  then  no 
doubt  the  alliance  would  come  into  play.  I*  anything  of  the  kind 
contemplated  T I*  it  a consequence  that  hv  any  conceivable  de- 
velopment can  flow  from  a question  of  regulating  Japanese  immi- 
gration into  America  or  of  settling  the  condition*  under  which 
Japanese  children  in  California  are  to  receive  their  education? 
Obviously  the  present  difficulty  between  the  two  government*  stand* 
altogether  outside  the  scope  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty,  and  ha* 
no  more  to  do  with  it  than  with  the  Triple  Alliance,  or  with  the 
Anglo-French  entente.  If  England  ha*  not  discussed  the  point  it 
i*  s imply  hecausc  it  ha*  not  occurred  to  her  that  there  could  pos- 
sibly by  any  misunderstanding  connected  with  it  If  such  mis- 
understanding really  exist*  among  sensible  Americans,  they  can 
easilv  dissipate  it  f>y  studying  the  precise  terms  of  the  alliance 
itself. 
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Sinking  Land 

A sTKti*  of  land  bqianlnn  about  eight  mile* 
oast  of  Lake  Michigan.  at  the  termination 
of  (lie  watershed  and  the  northern  limit*  of 
a region  of  low  swamp  lund,  which  has  al- 
ready coat  three  railroad  companies  hundred* 
of  tiiouaands  of  dollar*,  ha*  begun  to  drop 
more  than  ever.  The  depression  is  over  1000 
fvet  wide,  and  run*  north  and  south  through 
I dike  County,  Indiana. 

The  latest  downward  movement  of  thia 
mysterious  sink-hole  was  observed  only  a few 
•lays  ago  by  employee*  of  the  Erie  Railroad 
at"  the  point  where  that  line  eroaaea  the 
strip.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  ton*  of 
dirt  and  u ravel  have  liccn  dumped  into  the 
crevice,  which  runs  a distance  of  twenty 
fret  on  either  side  of  the  truck,  but  the  de- 
pression i*  now  lower  than  ever  and  still  con- 
tinues to  grow  deeper,  a fact  which  utterly 
baffle*  tin*  engineering  department  of  the 
road. 

The  Panhandle  and  Indiana  llarl*»r  rail- 
roads have  also  suffered  from  this  bottomless 
pit.  the  influence  of  which  apparently  reaches 
alsnit  fifteen  miles  north  and  south.  It  is 
stated  by  an  engineer  of  the  Indiana  Harbor 
load  that  since  they  have  erected  a fifteen- 
foot  embankment  aerota  the  strip  the  track* 
have  not  sunk,  although  depression*  have 
been  noticed  in  the  low  land  surrounding  for 
a distance  of  1000  feet. 

The  sinking  of  the  earth  at  thia  point 
seem*  to  lie  an  annual  event,  and  ha*  occur- 
red about  this  time  of  year  since  the  first 
railroad  line  pierced  the  territory  nearly 
twenty-five  year*  ago.  It  Is  the  general  be- 
lief by  engineer*  that  some  subterranean 
cataclysm  take*  place  in  December  which 
weakens  the  crust  and  causes  it  to  sink 
under  the  weight  of  the  heavy  traffic  passing 
over  it.  So  serious  is  the  condition  of  tin* 
place  at  the  time  that  train*  are  compelled 
greatly  to  reduce  their  speed  in  traversing 
this  mysterious  strip  of  land. 


A Troubled  Father 

In  a certain  mountain  town  in  Kentucky*, 
the  feeling  lagan  to  grow  that  the  " grocery 
saloon."  where  liquor  waa  sold  as  commonly 
as  vinegar  ami  kerosene,  must  go,  and  when 
a customer  came  into  the  store  to  procure 
the  precious  liquid  he  was  sometimes  called 
upon  to  make  an  excuse  or  apology.  There 
were  some  interesting  excuses  offered,  and 
one  in  particular  is  told  of  a mountaineer 
who  went  into  a store  and,  laying  down  hi* 
jug  on  tl»c  counter,  said: 

*•  Squire.  I want  a gallon  of  your  best 
stuff ; the  baby  i*  sick.” 


An  Auto  Professorship  in 
Spain 

Ovi.no  to  the  great  popularity  of  the 
automobile,  there  Is  to  be  instituted  at  the 
School  of  Art*  and  Crafts,  in  Madrid,  a chair 
of  automobilistu,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  King  of  S(iain.  who  is  one  of  the 
world's  moat  enthusiastic  automnhilist*. 

The  professor  who  will  be  appointed  to 
conduct  the  course  of  study  will  instruct 
hi*  pupil*  not  only  in  the 'art  of  driving 
every  class  of  motor-ear,  but.  also  in  all  the 
details  of  the  mechanism  connected  with  the 
construction  and  repair  of  automobiles.  The 
pupil*  will  also  Is-  taught  to  read  geographic- 
al chart*,  and  become  versed  in  the  law* 
regulating  automobile  traffic  in  all  the  coun- 
tries. 


Football  Rules  Changed 

Tnr  American  intercollegiate  foot  hall 
rule*  committee  at  its  recent  meeting  made 
three*  highly  important  additions  to  the 
regulation*  governing  the  game,  though  all 
the  obi  regulations  remain  practically  un- 
changed. In  future  the  Halves  shall  lie  of 
thirty-five  minute*  instead  of  thirty. 

Instead  of  a penalty  of  the  loss  of  ball  on 
an  illegal  forward  pass,  there  will  Is*  a 
penalty  of  fifteen  yard*  on  the  first  and 
second"  down*,  but  the  hall  is  retained. 
When  a foul  is  committed  it  counts  as  a 


down.  The  proposed  substitution  for  the 
present  forward -pas*  rule  is  a*  follow*: 

*'  If  a forward  pa**  lie  fore  reaching  the 
ground,  or  a kicked  1*11  either  before  or 
after  reaching  the  ground,  goes  out  of 
bounds,  the  latll  shall  belong  to  the  oppo- 
nent* at-  the  point  where  it  crosses*  the  side 
line.” 

There  i*  also  created  a new  official,  to  lie 
known  a*  the  field  umpire,  who  will  lie  upon 
the  field  in  tii*'  defending  territory.  A new 
section  of  rule  5 stales  that  a player  shall 
be  considered  as  having  opportunity  to 
make  a fair  catch  if  he  is  in  such  position 
that  it  would  Is*  possible  for  him  to  reach 
the  Issll  before  it  touches  the  ground,  and 
there  was  also  added  to  the  rule  the  fol- 
lowing: 

“ In  case  a signal  for  a fair  catch  is 
made  l>v  any  player  who  ha*  an  oppor- 
tunity for  n fair  catch,  and  another  player 
of  his  side  who  ha*  not  signaled  for  a fair 
catch  catches  the  ball,  no  run  shall  be  made, 
and  a fair  catch  shall  not  be  allowed,  but 
the  hall  shall  be  given  to  the  catcher's  side 
for  a down,  at  the  point  where  the  catch 
«a«  made.” 

The  question  as  to  whether  a lineman,  ex- 
cept the  end,  had  a right  to  run  from  be- 
hind the  line  or  from  hi*  place  in  the  line, 
which  was  raised  before  tlie  Michigan- 
Pennsylvania  game  last  fall,  is  answered  by 
th«  following  rule: 

“ A lineman  is  permitted  to  carry  the  hall 
provided  he  does  not  leave  hi*  position  in 
the  line  until  after  tlie  ball  Is  put  in  play.” 

All  the  new  rule*  will  wane  before  the 
joint  rule*  committee  for  formal  adoption 
probably  in  March. 


On  the  Job 

A Baltimore  man,  who  was  recently  a 
passenger  on  a Cunarder,  tells  of  an  inci- 
dent of  his  trip  that  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  your  average  seaman  is  not 
apt  to  waste  much  thought  on  his  per*onal 
trouble*. 

This  sailor  had  met  with  an  accident  tlie 
second  day  out,  the  result  of  which  was  a 
had  cut  on  the  head.  The  Baltimnrian  was 
most  solicitous  in  his  inquiries  as  to  the 
seaman'*  welfare  when  he  next  saw  tlie  cap- 
tain, and  would  undoubtedly  have  con 
tinned  hi*  sympathy  had  not  a rough  sea 
railed  to  mind  hi*  own  suffering*. 

Several  day*  later,  when  lie  emerged, 
while  and  weak,  from  hi*  stateroom,  lie  sud- 
denly rememliered  the  poor  sailor.  In  the 
course  of  the  <lav  the  Baltimore  man  *aw 
the  man,  with  a strip  of  plaster  on  hi*  fore- 
head. 

“How  is  your  head?”  he  asked,  sympa- 
thetically. 

“ West  liy  south,  sir.”  waa  the  reply. 


The  Unquiet  Stairs 

lx  a recent  suit  in  a Cincinnati  court  a 
lawyer  was  cross-examining  a German,  the 
point  under  inquiry  being  tlie  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  doors,  window-*,  and  so  forth, 
in  a house  in  which  a certain  transaction 
was  alleged  to  have  occurred. 

M And  now.  mr  good  wan,”  Hie  lawyer 
said,  ” will  you  no  good  enough  to  tell  tlie 
court  how  tlie  stair*  run  in  yuur  house." 

The  German  looked  dam]  for  a moment. 
“How  do  they  run?"  he  repeated. 

“Yes:  Ikjw  do  the  stairs  run?” 

“ Veil,”  continued  the  witness.  “ ven  I 
am  oop-stairs  dry  run  down,  and  ven  I am 
down-stairs  dry  run  oop." 


Electric  Power  for  the 
Rand  Mines 

A coup  ,*f  and  Hritlih  papilaliRta 

have  begun  the  gigantic  undertaking  of  sup- 
1 plying  tlie  Hand  mines  with  electric  power 
! generated  by  the  Victoria  Falls,  and  which 
, will  be  conveyed  a distance  of  six  hundred 
miles. 

The  idea  of  utilising  the  Victoria  Falls 
I waa  under  consideration  during  the  past 
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year,  but  it  waa  not  until  the  present  month 
that  definite  action  was  taken.  The  erection 
of  a power  *tation  on  the  Kami  of  approxi- 
mated twenty  - thousand  • horse  - power  has 
been  Is'gun  ami  will  be  completed  in  from 
eighteen  mouth*  to  two  years  time.  The 
station  i*  being  constructed  in  the  middle 
of  the  Rand. 

It  i*  the  intention  of  the  company  which 
ha*  undertaken  this  enterprise  to  supply 
power  for  any  and  every  purpose;  to  furnish 
electricity  for  lighting  the  townships  within 
a radii]*  of  twenty-five  mill’s;  for  tlie  elec- 
trification of  some  of  the  South-Afrk-un  rail- 
ways; to  furnish  electric  power  for  the 
Band  railways,  and  the  railways  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Kails  of  Khodcsta. 

When  the  new  enterprise  is  in  operation, 
it  i*  contemplated  that  the  mine-owners  will 
stop  their  engine*  and  use  electric  power. 
The  new  company  will  he  in  position  to  sup- 
ply power  at  a much  cheaper  rate  than  it 
is  now  produced  by  the  mine  operators.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  projectors  to  begin 
by  supplying  power  at  sixty  per  cent,  of 
what  it  is  now  costing  fmm  the  KAnd  Steam 
Station. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  only  two 
electric  stations  on  the  Band  which  are  sell- 
ing power,  and  their  combined  capacity  is 
not  more  Hum  eight-thousand  horse  power. 
The  economic  conditions  of  the  Transvaal 
are  such  that  there  i*  great  need  of  cheap 
power,  iiiul  the  introduction  of  the  power 
from  the  Victoria  Kalla  will  meet  all  the 
demands. 


Not  for  Him 

Wilton  Ka  crate.  the  player,  tells  of  a 
farmer  in  Indiana  who  went  to  see  “ Ham- 
let ” for  the  first  time,  quite  unbiassed  by 
any  knowledge  of  either  tragedy  or  author. 

After  the  star,  who.  of  course,  enacted  the 
purl  of  the  Melancholv  Prince,  had  made  hi* 
first  exit,  the  tiller  of  the  soil  turned  to  the 
man  seated  on  Ida  right  and  asked: 

“ Dims  that  young  man  in  black  come  on 
again  ?” 

" Why.  certainly!”  exclaimed  the  man. 
“ You’ll  see  a great  deal  of  him.” 

“ That  so?"  queried  the  farmer,  disappoint- 
edly. “ Then  I’m  off.” 


FOR  THE  NURSERY— FOR  THE  TABLE. 

Fo*  all  V*  in  all  climates,  mulrr  all  condition*,  Bootnrit'a 
Eicir  H*»*n  CoKBSnBB  Mtic  a*xl  Pmblm*  E*»c- 

Mils  fill  every  milk  or  ermn  requirement-  Superior  lot 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Pears’ 

There’s  a unique 
adaptability  about 
Pears’  Soap.  It  makes 
the  child  enjoy  its  bath, 
helps  the  mother  pre- 
serve her  complexion, 
and  the  man  of  the 
house  finds  nothing 
quite  so  good  for  sha- 
ving. 

Have  you  used  Pears' 
Soap? 

Pears’  the  soap  for  the  whole  family. 


MUSIC  AND™ 


MUSIC  BY  MR.  CONVERSE 

By  LAWRENCE  GILMAN 
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MR.  WALTER  DAMH08CH  placed  upon  tin*  programme 
of  tin-  seventh  New  York  Symphony  concert  last  vrwk 
a work  by  an  \merican  composer,  Mr.  Frederick  .S. 
Converse,  which  hn<l  not  before  Iwn  heard  in  New  York 
" Tlie  Fntinl  of  Ran,”  which  is  miinlsTed  opus  9 in 
the  list  of  Mr.  Converse’*  work*.  is.  by  this  token,  a compara- 
tively early  work,  for  what  one  understands  to  lie  hi*  latest  per- 
formance— an  oporu.  " Tlie 
Ripe  of  Desire  ” — stand*  in 
the  liat  aa  opua  21. 
" The  Feat Ival  of  l’an  ” baa 
been  played  in  Boston, 
Wnrccatcr,  Cambridge.  Chi- 
cago. Cincinnati,  Isuidon, 
and  Wnraaw;  it  waa.  there 
fore,  high  time  that  New 
York  should  have  been  |*r- 
milted  un  opportunity  to 
form  an  estimate  of  ita 
quality,  and  Mr.  Rumrnsch 
ia  to  lie  applauded  for  pre- 
senting it — incidentally,  it 
may  la-  recorded  here  ami 
now  tluit,  under  him,  it 
had  an  admirable  perform- 
ance.* 

Mr.  Converse,  though  be 
ia  at  ill  under  forty,  haa 
had  a career  of  extraor- 
dinary alieeeaa.  He  waa 
graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1 H1»:»  with,  wc  are  told, 
“ the  higheat  honors  in 
music."  Five  year*  later 
he  matriculated  at  the 
Royal  School  of  Music  in 
Munich  with  honor*  in 
composition.  Since  then  lu* 
lias  lived  in  or  tirar  Ron- 
ton. teaching  and  compos- 
ing: he  is  now  un  assist- 
ant professor  in  the  music 
department  at  Harvard, 
lie  has  composed  with  a 
free  and  undaunted  band 
in  the  more  ambitious 
forms.  His  opus  1 was  a 
sonata  for  violin  and 
piano;  his  opus  .1  a string 
quartet;  his  opus  t»  a 
concert  overture.  "Youth":  Ida  opus  7 a Symphony  ( performed 
in  Munich.  Boston,  and  Worcester  . Since  then  have  u|q«-arcd 
mot  to  name  works  of  smaller  scope)  these  works  for  orchestra: 
" Festival  of  Pan":  " Kndym ion's  Narrative":  two  " Ruema," 
“Night"  and  “Day.”  after  Walt  Whitman  (piano  and  orelies- 
Iral  ; a “Rallnde”  (for  barytone  and  orchestra ) , “ La  Relic 
Dame  Sans  Merci."  after  the  poem  by  Keats;  an  overture.  “ Eu- 
prosyne " ; a “Fantasy,”  "The  Mystic  Trumpeter,"  after  Whit- 
man'* pocin.  His  opera.  “The  Pipe* of  Desire,”  was  performed  and 
applauded  in  lk«stnn  last  year. 

Mr.  Converse,  as  has  been  observed,  may  look  back  upon  a (Hist 
of  singular  prosperity.  It  would  scarcely  lie  extravagant  to  say 
that  he  has, achieve!  a larger  measure  of  miccesa,  so  far  a*  the 
relation  between  his  art  and  the  public  is  <-oncerocd,  Ilian  any 
rs  mi  poser  of  serious  aim  in  the  not  very  lengthy  history  of  Amer- 
ican music.  To  find  a parallel  for  It,  one  must  turn  to  the  vast 
and  glittering  world  of  "popular”  music:  one  must  allege,  for 
comparison,  the  fabulous  Mr.  Sousa,  the  indefatigable  and 
luminous  Mr.  De  Koven.  Of  all  flic  works  which  have  Imre  liren 
particularized,  none  of  which  rnakr*  tin-  slightest  concession  to 
any  facile  kind  of  appreciation,  there  is  not  one  which  lias  bad 
to  languish,  unknown  and  unheard,  in  Mr.  Converse's  |Mirtfnlio. 
lie  bus  i-aca|K'iJ  the  heart  breaking  experience  of  Ricluird  Wagner, 
who.  in  bis  own  pathetic  phrase,  bad  for  years  to  heap  one 
silent  score  n | n in  another."  Mr.  Converse**  score*  have  nut  las'll 
silent : ihev  have  l«s-n  performed,  one  judges,  almost  as  soon  us 
completed;  ami  they  have  erected  for  their  author  a very  con- 
siderable reputation.  He  is.  indeed,  not  infrequently  acclaimed  a* 
the  foremost  of  the  younger  American  coiii|*racn«. 


We  have  heard  In  New  York  three  of  Mr.  Converse’s  ruore  im- 
|-ortant  works:  “ Tlie  Mystic  Trumpeter " I perfurmed  here  for 
the  first  time  last  April  hv  the  New  Music  Society  of  America  I ; 
" Iji  Relic  Dame  Sans  Merci,”  sung  last  winter  by  Mr.  David 
Risphani  with  tlie  Host  on  Symphony  Orchestra:  ami,  now,  " The 
Festival  of  Ran."  This  Is, ’it  may  be  assumed,  a fair  showing 
of  Mr.  Converse’s  talents  as  a music-maker,  un  adequate  repre- 
sentation upon  which  to  venture  some  sort  of  appraisal  of  the 
character  of  his  art.  Of  the  three  works  which  have  just  been 
named.  “The  Mystic  Truni|icter"  is  the  most  deeply  Impressive. 
Rut  the  score,  as  a whole,  is  uneven.  At  times  it  is  "not  remotely, 
hut  frankly.  Wagneresque ; and  there  are  other  momenta  wlien  one 
feels  that  “ banal  " is  the  only  appropriate  epithet  for  what  one  i* 
hearing.  Its  moat  notable  |s*.M-*sion  is  a certain  largeness  and 
fervor  of  imagination  lying  back  of  tlie  specific  musical  ideas  of 
the  work,  a vitalizing  and  pmpul*ivc  ardor,  which,  as  one  listens, 
almost  compensates  for  deficiencies  which,  in  retrospect,  obtrude 
themselves  upon  tlie  mind.  Tlie  artistry  of  the  mu-ie — its  struc- 
ture, as  ajiart  from  its  substance — is  worthy  of  all  praise;  for 
Mr.  Converse  is  an  expert  craftsman,  an  admirable  master  of  the 
ti-chniquo  of  composition;  it  is  his  inspiration,  rather  than  his  art. 
that  we  may  conceive  to  !*•  the  isiint  of  interest.  The  two  earlier 
works  which  have  offered  themselves  for  consideration — the  balludc 
for  barytone  and  orchestra  and  " The  Festival  of  Ran  "—one  i* 
temptisi  to  characterize  a»,  briefly.  itielTrctual.  As  with  all  of  Mr. 
Converse's  work  tluit  one  knows,  they  an-  symmetrical  and  con 
sistent  in  farlurr — the  produrt,  indisputably,  of  one  who  know*  in- 
timately his  trade;  but  they  do  not.  in  the  *ad  old  phrase.  n»n 
vince";  they  hick  personality,  distinction, — in  a word,  original 
inspiration.  For  oneself,  it  is  dilllrult  to  detect  in  hi*  nin*ie 
an  individual  accent,  a unique  profile.  It  has  imaginative  im- 
pulse, colorful  variety.  largeness  and  fervor  of  feeling;  but  in 
c-scms;  it  sceni*.  as  vet,  unalciubicated,  undistillcd.  We  are  not 
eonscious  tliat  it  is  Mr.  Converse  himself  wlio  *|ieaks  to  u* — we 
hear  other  voire*,  or,  rather,  echoes  of  voices  tluit  have  long  been 
stilh-d;  or  wc  miss  entirely  a voice,  and  are  aware  only  of  rich 
and  gleaming  vestments,  out  of  which,  somehow,  the  beautiful  body 
that  should  Ik-  within  has  vanished,  or  has,  alas,  never  entered 
into  the  excellent  garment  that  has  been  ao  dexterously  pre|i«red 
to  receive  it.  Where  is  the  essential  Converse?  One  can  only 
continue  to  wonuer,  and  to  wait. 


Mis*  Olga  Samar  off.  Pianist 

who  will  Aiful  Mi.nr.  as  a soi-oiht  with  the  boston 
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When  the  Mikado  Met  an 
Earthquake 

Apropos  of  the  recent  news  from 
Janiuica,  as  well  an  of  the  stolidity  and 
im|NUiaivene«a  of  the  .Japanese  character. 
I’mfetMor  Milne,  the  •iirtlupiuki*  " special- 
i>«."  tells  a story  which  lias  to  do  with 
MuUuhito  himiwlf;  it  might  l«e  called  ”•  Tin* 
Emperor  and  the  Amateur  Karl  hipiake 
The  professor  wan.  at  the  time,  in  Japan, 
xtudyiug  those  infant  earth  tremors  which 
are  of  almost  daily  occurrence  in  parta  of 
the  islands,  and  his  observations,  as  re- 
corded on  his  seismograph,  had  greatly  in- 
terested certain  native  scientist*,  who  car- 
ried to  their  monarch  word  of  what  thin 
Kugli«hman  was  doing.  Then  Mutauhito 
a-ked  to  see  the  seismograph  actually  in 
act  ion. 

So  I)r.  Milne  rented  a large  piece  of 
waste  ground,  erected  on  it  houses  and 
towers,  mined  the  whole  with  dynamite, 
and  then,  at  a safe  distance,  set  up  his 
seismograph  and  a pavilion  from  which  the 
Mikado  might  start  tlie  show  and  see  it. 
lie  ap|>ean-d.  prompt  to  the  moment,  cairn 
ami  imperturlmble.  faintly  he  pressed  the 
lint  ton  which  exploded  the  eharge*.  and  with 
unmoved  calm  gazed  out  upon  the  wreckage 
which  Idled  the  air.  No  expression  of  aur- 
prlse  was  there;  no  least  sign  of  excite- 
ment. 

Then  the  professor  showed  the  emperor 
the  seismograi'h,  |M>inted  out  how  the  needle 
had  varii-l  through  the  action  of  the  ex- 
plosion. ami  exidained  the  principle  upon 
which  it  worked.  After  all  of  which  the 
Son  of  Heaven  at  last  vouelisafed  to  >i~k. 
- — a laconic,  passive  " Really! 


Fortunate 

A Washingtonian  was  talking  to  the 
proprietor  of  a hotel  in  that  city  with 
reference  to  the  atoriny  career  of  a certain 
well-known  young  fellow  of  distinguished 
I >a rentage  who  has  succeeded  in  dissipating 
very  nearly  the  entire  sum  left  him  a year 
or  so  ago  by  an  extremely  wealthy  uncle. 

“ I’m  Awfully  sorry  to  hear  of  this,”  said 
the  Washington  niun.  “ He  must  be  in  a 
had  way  now.” 

“ Yes.  his  affairs  are  in  wretched  shape.” 
said  the  hotel  man.  “ but  just  think  how 
much  |sMirer  he  would  he  if  the  old  man 
luid  left  him  more!” 


Music-making  under  Difficulties 

A rorxn  musician  in  Philadelphia  who, 
n*  a “ side  line,”  plays  accompuninicnts  for 
the  jierfortners  at  nrivate  fashionable  enter- 
toinnu-nts.  tells  of  an  amusing  experience 
l hnl  Itrfell  him  recently. 

**  lien*,  you  see."  said  an  amateur  flute- 
player.  indicating  to  the  accompanist  a 
passage  in  the  opening  solo.  *•  I have  no 
chance  to  lake  a breath  for  ten  bars.  There 
are  a niindier  of  such  pla«x*s  in  my  solo.  If 
you’ll  hurry  the  time  a bit  whenever  you 
come  to  I hem.  it  will  lie  a great  favor  to 
me  a*  well  ns  a ndief  to  my  wife,  for  all 
of  our  family  are  subject  to  a|M>p1exy.  and 
I’ve  already  had  one  slight  attack.” 


These  Hustling  Americans 

At  a recent  gathering  in  Baltimore  two 
men  from  different  sections  of  the  country 
were  discussing  the  capabilities  of  “ nervous, 
restless  Americans  ” for  being  most  slow 
and  deliberate.  The  Marylander  claimed  the 

Elm  for  slowness  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
intern  Shore  of  his  State. 

“ It  is  a saying  hereabouts."  suid  he. 
“ that  if  oysters  hail  been  err  a Its!  witli  legs, 
the  people  of  the  Eastern  Shore  would  all 
have  starved  to  death.” 

“ T1h-  folks  around  Mount  Monadnock 
have  a saying  that  beat*  yours,"  remarked 
a Vermont  man.  "Of  one  man  up  there  it 
used  to  lie  observed  that  if  you  wen*  to  give 
Hiram  Higgins  forty  yards  start,  stock-still 
would  catch  him!” 


Roast  Meats 

hot  or  cold,  arc  given  just  that 
“finishing  touch”  if  seasoned  with 

Lea  & Perrins’  Sauce 

THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  perfects  the  flavor  of  Fish,  Steaks,  Chops,  Veal,  Soups  and  Salads. 

It  gives  relish  tO  an  Otherwise  insipid  dish.  John  Duncan'.  Son*.  New  York. 


financial 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


Bills  of flzcUumre  bought  and 
•old.  Cable  Turn*  fur*  to  Eu- 
ropu  mid  South  Africa,  Com- 
mercial and  Traveller*’  Letter* 
of  Credit.  Collections  made. 
International  Cheque*.  Cer- 
tificate* 01  Deposit. 


Cra.bb’s 

English 

Synonymes 


A new  edition  of 
this  stanJard  work 
now  ready. 

51.25 
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My  People  of  the  Plains 

By  ETHELBERT  TALBOT,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

A volume,  largely  anecdotal,  telling  of  the  various  experiences  of  the  author's  twelve  years' 
servue  as  tike  first  missionary  bishop  of  tike  diocese  of  Wyoming  ami  Idaho.  The  kindly  hos- 
pitality and  informality  of  the  miners,  cow-punchers,  and  other  piimcers  of  the  West  who  made 
up  this  diversified  diocese  frequently  lc«J  to  most  amusing  ittridcnls.  which  Bishop  Talbot  lias 
related  with  a simple,  rich  humor. 

Illustrated-  Crou-n  810,  Unt rimmed  Edges,  Gill  Top.  Frier,  net,  $T.J$ 
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For  Liquor  and 

Drug  Using 

A scientific  remedv  which  has  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  27  years 
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THE  INCREASED  COST  of  Oft  ATOftY 

iy  JOIN  KEND1ICK  BAMOS 

~ DFre>l?ATLON  BY 


The  United  State*  Senator*  have  voted  to  increaie  their  own 
aalariei  from  $5000  to  $7500  per  annom .-Daily  Pit*'- 


.Soittcd  the  trumpet*.  l**at  the  drums. 
Till  the  welkin  broad  succumb* — 

Till  it  cracks  an<l  mercy  cries 
For  the  tumult  in  the  skies! 

Fling  the  banner  to  the  breeze — 
They  have  raised  their  salaries! 

Aldrich,  lately  clad  in  wool. 
Shoddy-muck*,  and  overfull 
As  to  patches  at  the  rear. 

Full  of  pride  doth  now  appear 
In  a spick  slx-dollar  suit. 

For  his  tatters  substitute! 

Mister  Teller  from  the  West  — 

How  much  better  i*  he  dreat 
Now  that  he  receives  u wa|fe 
Worthy  of  so  wise  a sage! 

Hud  U he  of  elegance. 

No  more  fringe*  on  his  pants: 

No  more  darns  upon  his  sock*. 

Now  that  he's  sullieient  rocks 
In  hi*  weekly  envelope 
To  inspire  his  soul  with  hope! 


Toiling  young  Wisconsin  Bob. 

Platt  and  Chmnrey  M.  IVpew, 

Billv  Clark  and  Dryden.  too. 
Morgan.  Kulkeley.  tlallinger. 
Working  for  so  little  |wr — 

How  it  warms  the  cockles  of 
All  their  hearts,  so  full  of  love. 
After  year*  of  penury. 

Suffering,  and  poverty. 

Outlook  dark  and  drear  and  bleak, 
Getting  sixty  more  pec  week! 

Proetor  now  can  keep  n nag: 

F.lkina  sport  a carpet  hug; 

Tillman  buy  a beaver  new 

For  to  make  his  sjieeehes  through ; 

Huyner.  Bizzy  luidor. 

Kick  the  vulpine  from  his  door. 

( lurk  cun  build  a woodshed  on 
To  his  Now  York  partbcnon: 

Allison  from  loway 
Now  ran  eat  three  meals  a day— 
Best  of  all.  Platt  and  l>epew 
Now  can  pay  the  postage  due 
On  that  long-expected  line 
Telling  how  tliey'll  both  resign. 
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Fortress  Monroe  to  be  Great 
Army  Post 

Fortskm  Mon  rot*,  Virginia,  in  to  be  one 
of  the  largewt  and  ni«wt  important  army 
poets  in  the  United  State*.  The  Secretary 
of  War  hits  approved  the  recommendations 
of  Brind(er  (h-iM>raI  Arthur  Murray,  chief 
of  artillery,  for  the  transfer  of  the  school 
of  submarine  defence  from  Fort  Totten,  New 
York,  to  Fortress  Monroe,  where  it  will  be 
consolidated  with  the  artillery  school  al- 
ready then1.  Soon  there  will  be  $528,427 
available  for  the  construction  of  new  build- 
ing* and  oilicers'  quarters  at  the  Fort, 
which,  it  is  proposal,  will  lie  used  jointly 
by  the  artillery  school  and  the  school  of 
submarine  defence.  There  will  be  a new 
school -building  for  the  artillery  school  and 
the  submarine  defence  school,  which  will 
eost  $200,000;  a library  building  costing 
$40,000.  and  the  pri**cnt  school-building  and 
workshops  will  Is*  remodelled  at  a cost  of 
$:t0.000.  Six  double  sets  of  married  cap- 
tains’ quarters  will  be  constructed  at  a eost 
of  $158302 ; four  single  seta  of  married 
captains'  quarters  for  instructors  in  the 
schools  will  be  built  at  a cost  of  $.'>4,140; 
one  eight -set  of  bachelors’  quarters,  to  coat 
$24,000.  and  three  double  seta  of  non- 
commissioned ortierrs’  quarters,  to  cost 
$20,425. 

Although  it  will  probably  lie  nearly  three 
years  before  it  will  Is*  possible  to  move  the 
school  of  sulanariiM*  defence  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe and  to  complete  the  new  buildings 
which  nre  proponed  for  that  post,  specula- 
tion is  already  rife  at  the  War  Department 
as  to  the  officer  who  will  l«e  selected  to  be 
the  first  commandant  of  the  fnremost  array 
post  in  the  country. 

As  soon  a*  possible  an  immense  fortifica- 
tion is  to  be  built  on  an  artificial  island 
mid  wav  between  Cape  Henry  and  Cape 
Charles,  and  this  also  will  be  under  the 
command  of  the  officer  in  charge  at  Fortress 
Monroe.  This  officer,  in  fact,  will  have 
charge  of  the  defeuces  of  Washington  and 
Baltimore. 


All  He  Wanted 

A New  York  business  man  with  interest* 
in  the  South  declares  that  the  operation 
of  railway  trains  in  certain  parts  of  that 
section  frequently  exhibits  an  amusingly 
obliging  disposition  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployees that  is  fully  appreciated  bv  the 
residents  along  the  line.  And.  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

On  one  occasion  tlx*  New-Yorker  was  a 
passenger  on  a train  passing  through  tho 
northern  part  of  Georgia.  The  engineer  had 
from  a distance  observed  an  old  man  wav- 
ing his  arms  at  a siding  where  the  train 
was  not  timed  to  atop.  On  bringing  the 
train  to  a standstill,  the  engineer  inquired 
whether  the  old  gentleman  wished  to  get 
aboard. 

**  No.”  said  the  old  fellow,  “ I ain’t 
tra  veil  in’;  hut  I’d  take  it  as  a great  kind- 
ness if  you’d  ask  thi-m  passengers  ef  any 
one  ran  oblige  me  with  change  for  a ten- 
dollar  bill.’* 


Steel  Cross-ties  for  Railroads 

The  growing  scarcity  of  good  timber 
from  which  satisfactory  cross-ties  can  he 
made  is  causing  railroad  officials  to  cast 
about  for  a suitable  substitute.  The  Penn- 
sylvania railroad,  on  the  Pittsburg  division, 
and  just  cast  of  Loekport.  is  installing 
three  thousand  ties  of  a steel  casing  filled 
with  a mixture  of  asphalt  and  rock.  This 
new  tie  has  a steel  facing  which  extends 
only  around  three  sides,  the  asphalt  being 
exposed  on  the  under  aide  which  rests  on 
the  stone  ballast  The  size  and  shape  are 
the  same  a*  those  of  the  wooden  tie.  though 
the  weight  is  about,  seven  hundred  pounds, 
or  three  times  the  weight  of  the  ordinary 
wooden  tie.  It  is  contended  that  this  great 
Wright,  with  the  asphalt  surface  resting  on 
the  Iwllast,  will  reduce  “creeping”  to  a 
minimum. 

If  the  experiment  with  this  new  cross- 
tie  demonstrates  its  practical  utility,  it  is 
the  intention  of  tin-  officials  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania system  to  replace  the  wooden  ties 
with  it  on  all  their  lines  as  it  becomes 
necessary  to  put  In  new  ties. 


AYALA  “MAGNET 
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The  Premier 


Champagne 

of  the  World. 

npHE  enviable  reputation  of  this, 
the  finest  of  all  Champagnes,  is 
recognized  and  appreciated  by  connois- 
seurs everywhere.  In  Europe,  as  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  generally  the  wine 
selected  for  important  social  events. 


For  sale  by 

Mcsvrs.  Bluthcnthal  & Bickert, 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 

R.  L.  Christian  & Co., 

Richmoud,  Virginia. 

DcUhelm  & Co. 

Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Levi  and  Otlenheimcr, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Chapman  & Wilberforce, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


National  Importing  Company, 
Memphis,  Tenners 
Richards  & Sons, 

Mobile,  Alabama. 
Levy  & Levrin  Mercantile  Co., 

Denver.  Colorado. 
Steuben  County  Wine  Co.. 

Chicago,  Illinois. 
Edward  Block  & Co.. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


ACKER.  MERRALL  & CONDIT  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 


Through  past 
seasons  of 
proven  superi- 
ority for  speed , 
strength,  safety 
and  durability , 

PENNSYLVANIA  CLINCHER  TIRES 

await  selection  this  season  by  mo-  1 
torists  who  combine  enthusiasm  with  | 
practical  knowledge  of  technical  re- 
quirements. 

Write  for  the  Pennsylvania  Tire  Booklet 

PENNSYLVANIA 
RUBBER  COMPANY 

JEANNETTE.  PA. 

Oeneral  Salas  Aft..  ROQER  B.  Mc.MUU.HN.  Chicago,  III. 
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IVealth  Against 
Commonwealth 

BY 

HENRY  DEMAREST  LLOYD 


This  is  the  most  complete  review  in  exist- 
ence ol  the  great  combination  of  brains 
and  capital  which  forms  the  basis  of 
every  trust  or  monopoly.  M r.  Lloyd 
has  traced  the  growth  of  this  in- 
stitution from  its  origin  to  its 
present  vast  proportions, 
where  it  controls  the 
markets  and  commerce 
of  the  world. 


356  pages.  Cloth,  $2.50 
Popular  edition,  1.00 
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HAYNER  WHISKEY 

BOTTLED  IN  BOND 

Parity,  age,  fall  strength  and  full  measure  guaranteed  by  the 
U.  S.  Government  as  shown  by  ITS  stamp  on  each  bottle. 

“DIRECT  FROM  OUR  DISTILLERY  TO  YOU” 

4 FULL  QUARTS  $020 


r WE  MY  EXPRESS  CHAR6ES 


Think  of  it — this  is  at  the  rate  of  only  80  cents  a 
quart,  express  paid.  Send  ns  yoor  order— save  the 
enormous  profits  of  the  middlemen  and  the  dealers— 
and  get  the  highest  grade  bottled  in  bond  whiskey 
direct  from  the  distillery  at  the  distiller's  price. 

Alin  nrrrn  Wa  will  t*nd  you  POUR  full  quart  bottles 
UUK  Urrtn  cf hayner private stock: bottled 

IN  BOND  WHISKEY  In  a plalncase.no  mark*  to  show  coo- 
tcntn.  for  Sj.  jo  and  we  will  pay  tba  express  charges.  Teat  it  in 
any  way  y u like.  If  you  don't  find  it  egual  to  any  you  could 
buy  in  your  city  for  fj— or  If  it  la  not  tatlsfactory  In  every  way— 
send  it  back  at  our  expense  and  your  •).*>  will  be  returned  by 
first  mail.  Address  our  nearest  ©HI ce-  mention  * * Division  j»R « " 
orders  for  Art...  Cal  . Colo..  Idaho  Koak.  KrT.,11.  Mc.  OrS;, 

st£sM!tisti  ^vSsawiBr* w 

THE  HAYNER  DISTILLING  COMPANY,  Div.3284 


The  Northwest 
Under  Three  Flags 

(f 635-1796) 

By  CHARLES  MOORE 

A history  of  the  French  discoveries  and  settle- 
ment along  the  Si.  Lawrence,  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  the  Mississippi ; the  western  movement  of 
the  English  und  the  conquest  of  Canada : the 
Pontiac  and  Dunmorc  Wars  wiih  the  Indians; 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  in  the  Northwest ; the 
Ordinance  of  17S7  and  the  Settlement  of  Ohio; 
the  St.  Clair  and  Wayne  Campaign*  ; and  ihe  final 
surrender  of  the  Northwest  to  the  United  States 
after  the  Jay  Treaty  of  1796.  A graphic  narra- 
tive of  the  discovery  and  development  of  the 
Middle  West. 

With  lllmilraliom  hr  /ttvarJ  Frit 
F r/Jsrlr  Nrmlnglom,  <i mJ  otktrt 
Af.ifit,  rtc.  Cnnrtiiv.  FrittfS.SO 
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Camp  Life  in  the  Woods 

By  W.  H.  GIBSON 

A hook  full  of  woodcraft  and 
valuable  information.  1 6 m o,  $1.00. 

Hhutrattd  hr  tbt  Author 

HARPER  & BROTHERS.  PUBLISHERS,  N.  Y. 
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START  THE  NEW  YEAR  RIGHT* 
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Buy  a Diamond  the  Loftis  Way  , t,,  . „r 

J«««.*ry;  at**  our  tnwun  little  blue  Uaikict  cm  ‘How  Badly  You  L 
Thru,  in  the  ultra  office,  select  tb*  article  yarn  iW»t«. 

We  Will  Send  it  on  Approval 

i&riit*  \V>  ask  oo  security,  txuulle  nil  Irstuoctli  in  stnet  cmfidmor.  ami  |uy  all  <h»rte«. 

We  Give  Our  Signed  Guarantee  . 

as;;;.,"  A.-rV-'i,,  TStfSaat.  l ilt.  St' 

Diamond  Cutlers,  Walchmakors,  Jawalers 

Depl.iA  na.  92  to  98  suit  SI.  CHICtOO.  IlllSOIS,  U.  S.  ». 


A Syllable  Typewriter 

Since  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the 
typewriter,  and  since  the  demonstration  of 
ita  absolute  necessity  in  the  business  world, 
many  improvements  in  the  mechanical  con- 
struction intended  to  increase  the  dura- 
bility and  speed  of  the  machine  have  been 
developed,  but  it  lias  remained  for  Charlea 
Hivort,  Chevalier  of  the  I-egimi  of  Honor 
and  Director  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Halles, 
to  invent  the  stenophilc,  which  is  intended 
to  supplant  not  only  the  typewriter,  but  the 
stenographer  as  well.  The  machine  was 
recently  exhibited  in  the  office  of  the 
Journal  of  Alsace-lxirraine  in  Strassburg. 
and  it  is  claimed  that  excellent  results  were 
obtained,  reproducing  both  French  and  Ger- 
man with  perfect  facility. 

The  machine  reproduces  sound  automatic- 
ally in  typographic  characters,  but  by 
syllables.  It  has  a keyboard  consisting  of 
twenty-four  keys,  and  is  operated  in  the 
same  manner  as  ia  the  typewriter.  When 
a key  is  struck  it  points  the  corresponding 
letter  on  a band  of  paper  which  unrolls 
itself  on  a pulley  device.  The  characters 
on  the  keys  are  the  same  as  the  alphabet. 

The  construction  of  Bivort's  machine  is 
such  as  to  ]iemiit  the  use  of  an  inter- 
changeable key  Liard.  hence  it  is  possible  to 
adapt  it  for  use  in  writing  any  language. 
Tlie  writing  is  always  visible,  and  the  align- 
ment so  perfect  that  neither  effort  nor  very 
close  attention  ia  required  in  operating  the 
machine.  By  acquiring  tlie  touch-system 
it  is  possible  for  a blind  jierson  to  became 
quite  an  expert  writer.  Simple  and  strong 
in  make,  it  has  a |HSMible  speed  of  two 
hundred  words  to  the  minute;  and  the  re- 
quired Speed  to  write  that  unrulier  of  Words 
per  minute  does  not  tire  the  0|ierator. 

Tlie  inventor  antici|iu1es  that  Ills  machine 
will  become  |topulur  for  u»e  in  reporting 
*|M*echt*s  and  delates,  ami  so  nearly  noise- 
less ia  it  when  being  o|>erated  that  it  does 
not  in  tin*  least  annoy  a sneaker  whose 
speech  ia  being  writteu  out  aa  lie  delivera  it. 


Experience 

A certain  member  of  the  Pittsburg  Stock 
Exchange  has  set  his  nephew  up  in  business 
three  times,  but  the  young  man  lacks  sonic 
thing  essential  to  success  in  tin1  line  selected 
(or  him.  ami  has  failed  with  each  effort. 

When  he  recently  appeared  before  the 
uncle  with  Ills  fourth  request,  the  latter 
said : 

“ You  must  learn  to  lean  on  yourself.  1 
can't  carry  you  all  iny  life.  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do.  You  owe  me  a great  deal  a« 
tin*  result  of  your  last  failure.  Pitch  in  on 
your  own  book  and  go  it  alone  till  you  j lay- 
off those  debts.  When  you've  done  that.  I'll 
give  you  a check  for  what  they  amount  to. 
Such  an  experience  will  do  you  more  good 
than  all  the  money  I could  give  you  now." 

Two  months  later  the  nephew  walked  in 
with  every  claim  receipted  in  full,  and  the 
uncle  was  so  delighted  that  he  gave  the 
promised  check. 

" How  did  you  uuiiuige  It,  Howard?”  he 
asked,  after  an  expression  of  congratula- 
tion. 

“ 1 borrowed  the  money,"  replied  Howard. 


A Royal  Joker 

SfAlX'a  twentv-vear-old  King  Is  still,  it 
seems,  very  much  of  the  boy.  Every  once 
in  a while  lie  drops  unexpectedly  into  the 
unconventional  in  a way  productive  of  much 
embarrassment  to  his  entourage. 

His  latest  orunk  was  played  in  the  great 
cathedral  at  Leon,  to  which,  with  his  Queen. 
1m*  recently  paid  an  unofficial  visit.  He  had 
gone  alone  into  tin*  organ  loft,  and  luid 
isgun  to  play  a chant  for  Alfonso’s  educa- 
tion has  made  of  him  an  organist  of  ability 
n*  well  us  a linguist.— when  with  no  warn- 
ing whatever  he  switched  off  into  a sharp 
military  march,  at  tlie  same  time  calling 
out  in  n loud  voice : 

“Attention!  Quickstep!  Forward!” 
Priests  and  suite  were  for  tlie  instant  too 
surprised  to  do  anything  but  gaap — ami 
the  next  minute  tiiere  was  the  solemn 
strain  of  the  chant  again,  with  the  laughter 
of  the  King  heard  beneath  it. 
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MaKing  the  Government’s 
Stamped  Envelopes 

Since  ISIIS,  for  a abort  internip- 

lion  (luring  the  first  administration  of 
l'n-*ident  I'h-vi-hmd,  one  man  lias  made  tlie 
die-,  front  which  all  stamped  envelope*  were 
made.  The  interruption  in  thin  long  service 
catue  about  by  ellorts  to  revolutionixe  the 
methods  of  the  Moreau  of  Printing  and  En- 
graving. During  those  elforta  a new  en- 
graver was  employed  to  cm  boa*  the  *tami»* 
on  the  envelopes  which  weir  issued  by  tlie 
million,  but  the  experiment  proved  a fail 
tin-,  and  the  veteran  engraver  was  again  re- 
called to  the  service. 

The  man  who  has  luid  the  diHtinction  of 
making  the  dies  for  this  important  and  re- 
*l>on*il»le  work  for  nearly  forty  year*  i* 
Henry  Mitchell,  of  Mo* ton,  Massachusetts. 
In  speaking  of  his  unique  work  he  recently 
staled  i hiit  the  art  of  making  the  dies  de- 
pended on  the  making  of  the  matrix  prop- 
erly. Tlie  matrix  i*  Itorn  of  a small  steel 
block  subdivided  into  two  part*— an  under 
block  topped  by  a disk  ulmul  half  an  inch 
thick.  All  tin*  engraving  i«  done  on  the 
upper  structure,  ami  it  is  done  downward. 
Here  centre*  the  great  difficulty  of  the  task: 

I he  greatest  difficulty  of  engraving  is  to  cut 
downward,  I hut  i*.  to  make  an  intaglio  in- 
stead of  a relief. 

When  the  matrix,  a*  Mr.  Mitchell  i* 
pleased  to  call  it.  the  mother  die.  is  com- 
plete. a soft  bulb,  but  slightly  less  in 
diameter,  i*  thrust  into  it  ami  kept  there 
until  a relief  design  of  the  figure  is  ob- 
tained. Then  the  tlie  is  complete,  and  from 
these  two  parts — the  intaglio  and  the  relief, 
the  two  pan-nt  dies — many  tltousand*  of 
t-nilsmscd  *tant|M  can  be  made. 

All  the  stamped  envelopes  sold  hy  the 
government  an-  made  ami  stamped  at  Hart- 
ford. Connecticut,  under  contract,  more 
than  one  *et  of  dies  Is-ing  required.  Hut 
every  die  used  is  obtained  from  the  original 
matrix.  Xew  bulbs  are  mated  with  the 
mother:  they  in  turn  create  new  matrices, 
and  the  process  of  pro|ingation  is  kept  up 
until  there  is  evidence  of  wear  on  the 
original  die*,  usually  discernible  when  the 
finer  line*  begin  to  lose  their  alien  lute  re- 
semblance to  the  original  engraving. 

Gem  engraving  is  much  more  difficult 
than  intaglio  engraving  for  the  postal  de- 
pnrtment.  It  requires  tlie  study  of  practi- 
cally a lifetime  to  know  how  to  do  it 
property.  In  comparison  with  nihiea. 
emeralds,  and  diamonds,  in  particular,  steel 
is  a soft  material.  More  tluin  tluit,  the  en- 
graving on  such  stones  is  most  delicate  and 
minute  labor.  Every  line  is  infinitesimal 
and  fine.  It  is  admittedly  true  that 
diamond  engraving  is  one  of  the  rarest,  art* 
in  the  world,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  says  that  he 
has  been  laboring  for  years  to  learn  tin* 
secret  by  which  it  is  done,  and  that  there 
is  an  ample  fortune  awaiting  the  pcn»on 
who  does  leant  It. 


Different 

A PltTUtnCLPIIIA  settlement  worker  tells 
of  two  fresh-air-fnnd  children  who  gazed 
in  some  wonder  at  a number  of  live  chickens 
running  about  tlie  place  in  the  country  to 
which  the  youngster*  wen*  taken. 

“ Haven’t  you  ever  seen  any  chickens  be- 
fore?" asked  the  kind  woman  in  charge 
of  the  expedition. 

“ Oh.  yes,  mum,”  answered  the  eldest 
child,  knowingly,  "we  has  wen  lota  of  ’em; 
only  it  was  after  they  was  peeled.” 


The  Uses  of  Adversity 

A politician  who  was  once  making  a 
canvas*  of  a county  of  Arkansas  stopped  at 
a certain  farm-hou*r  for  a drink  of  water. 
Said  lie  to  the  woman  who  answered  hi* 
knock: 

**  | observe  that  there  is  a good  deal  of 
ague  in  this  country.  A great  drawback. 
It  must  unfit  a man  for  work  entirely." 

" Gener'ly  it  do."  said  tin*  woman. 
" Still,  when  my  man  Tom  lin*  a right  hard 
fit  of  the  shake*,  we  fasten  the  churn-dasher 
to  him.  and  he  bring*  tlie  butter  in*idc  of 
fifteen  minutes.” 


LIQUEUR 

A specially  choice  luxury.  The  finest 
of  all  liqueurs,  it  appeals  to  those 
of  refined  taste  and  discrimination. 
Made  In  Trance  since  1827 

So/J  £tvmr*r« 
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Books  on  the  Operas 

By  ANNA  ALICE  CHAPIN 

The  Story  of  the  Rhinegold 

told  for  young  people 

It  contains  the  four  operas  of  Wagner’s  *•  Nibelungen 
Ring,"  The  Rhinegold.  The  Walk  Ore,  Siegfried,  the 
GftttcrdlBUBMUg,  woven  into  the  form  of  a story, 
and  thus  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  children, 
although  in  great  demand  by  older  readers  who  desire 
an  intelligent,  consecutive,  and  concise  guide  to  the 
Nibelungen  cycle,  told  with  cliarming  simplicity. 
Illustrated.  Post  Hvo,  *1.25 

Wonder  Tales  from  Wagner 

Content  s:  — The  Flying  Dutchman  ; Tannhau^r  ; 
I-ohcngrin  ; Tristnn  and  Isolde ; The  Meistcrsinger 
of  Nuremberg.  Planned  upon  much  tha  same  lines 
as  " The  Story  of  the  Rhinegold,"  and  forms  an  in- 
valuable companion  volume  to  that  book. 

Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  *1.25 


Wotan,  Siegfried,  and  Briinhilde 

In  her  unpretentious  study  of  these  three  principal 
characters.  Min  Chapin,  thanks  to  her  snund  knowl- 
edge and  sympathetic  insight,  ap|«al»  as  strongly  to 
advanced  Wagnerian  scholars  as  to  intelligent  laymen 

Illustrated.  Port  Uvo.  *1.25 
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By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

The  English  Colonies  in  America 

The  life,  the  thought,  the  manners  and  habit* 
of  the  people  arc  the  subjects  of  this  scholarly 
volume.  Each  colony  is  dealt  with  separately 
in  successive  chapters. 

Tirrrgao Tier  Era tker.  USO  pagn,  rvilk  mop.  13.00 
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FRENCH’S 

BROUGHAMS 


PANEL  BOOT  VICTORIAS 

!Bln«1a  and  Pair  Hone 

MORNING.  STATION  AND  TOWN  ROCKAWAYS 
and  Standard  Series  for  Autumn  and 
Winter.  Renowned  for  their  excellen- 
ce* and  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 

SLEIGHS- 

a full  line  distinguished  by  superb 
quality  and  individuality  of  model. 


THE  FRENCH  CARRIAGE  COMPANY 

rKKDlXAfTD  T.  FRENCH 

92  to  98  Summer  Street  - Boston.  Mas*. 


New  Conceptions  in  Science 


By  CARL  SNYDER 

Lord  Kelvin’s  Commendation  — Eng- 
land's foremoat  scientist.  Lord  Kelvin, 
wrote  a*  follows  concerning  Xew  ('on- 
ce pi  ions  tn  Science:  "It  is  full  of  valu- 

able matter,  treated  in  a very  interesting 
manner.  I am  glad  to  have  the  book, 
and  I see  that  I shall  find  it.  not  only 
interesting,  but  useful  in  many  respects 
The  London  Aeademy  says:  "We  have 

rarely  read  a scientific  book  we  could  more 
heartily  commend." 

Illustrated.  Cloth.  S2.00  net  (portage  extra) 
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American  Diplomacy 

ITS  SPIRIT  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS 

by 

JOHN  BASSETT  MOORE 

Antkor  of 

•‘Extra  Jit  ion  and  tat*  mat*  Rendition,"  "History  and 
Digest  of  International  Arbitral  ton,"  Etc. 

For  years  Professor  Moore  has  l>ccn 
regarded  as  being  the  highest  .living  au- 
thority concerning  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can diplomacy.  This  series  of  papers 
on  American  diplomacy  has  commanded 
wide  attention , not  only  in  this  country , 
but  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  as  well, 
and  places  many  historical  facts  liefore 
the  reading  public  for  the  first  time. 
It  shows  how  from  the  very  first  the 
American  policy  has  been  to  negotiate 
treaties  and  carry  on  international  busi- 
ness fairly,  squarely,  and  aboveboard; 
and  it  unfolds  and  expounds  in  a clear 
and  connected  form  the  distinctive  princi- 
ples and  policies  the  maintenance  of 
which  has  caused  American  diplomacy  to 
be  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  great  form- 
ative forces  in  modem  history. 

With  Sixteen  Porlrgtts.  Croton  8vo.  Cloth.  S2.00 net 
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COMMENT 

No  War  with  Japan 

The  two  nation*  continue  to  agree  to  make  light  of  the 
whool  incident  an  it  ha*  been  created  by  the  San  Francisco 
School  Board,  and  to  deny  that  it  can  possibly  cauae  war; 
in  truth,  war  on  such  an  issue  would  be  a wul  commentary 
on  the  civilization  of  the  United  States  and  Japan.  In  the 
moan  time  some  of  the  Californians  themselvrw  have  an- 
nounced their  lark  of  sympathy  with  the  attitude  of  the  San 
Franciaco  authorities.  The  Loa  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, apeaking  especially  for  the  people  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia. ha*  fttssed  a resolution,  n copy  of  which  was  tele- 
graphed to  the  President,  aaaerting  that  “the  general  trend 
of  public  opinion  in  southern  California  is  decidedly  adverse 
to  any  discrimination  against  the  Japanc**'  as  a people  in 
matters  of  school  privileges.”  The  opinion  of  the  people  of 
»he  State,  the  board  further  alleges,  is,  however,  absolutely 
hostile  to  the  mingling  of  “ adolescent*  of  whatever  race  or 
nationality  with  the  younger  children.” 

Hr.  Ofney’s  Interpretation 

But  the  question  recurs  as  to  what  the  trouble  is  about; 
and  now  the  mystery  become*  the  more  baffling  by  the  en- 
trance of  Richard  Olxky,  who,  ns  Secretary  of  State,  nego- 
tiated the  treaty  of  1804  with  Japan,  under  which  the  demand 
is  made  of  the  right  of  Japanese  children  in  California  to 
admittance  to  the  public  schools  on  espial  terms  with  the 
children  of  all  other  races,  Mr.  Oi.nkv  doubts  the  powers 
of  the  United  States  to  enforce  a treaty  which,  aa  this  has 
been  assumed  to  bo,  is  contrary  to  the  police  powers  of  the 
State.  The  Weekly  has  taken  the  opposite  view  of  this 
constitutional  question,  and  on  that  point  has  the  support 
of  most  of  the  eminent  lawyers  who  have  expressed  them- 
selves on  the  subject;  but  the  question  i*  now  lief  ore  the 
courts,  and  will  soon  be  settled  authoritatively  one  way  tjr 
the  other.  The  moot  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Olnky’n  opin- 
ion. which  is  contained  in  n letter  written  to  Congressman 
McCall,  is  his  authoritative—  for  he  helped  to  draw  the  treaty. 
Is-  it  rememl>ered  —his  authoritative  denial  that  umlcr  the 
treaty  Japan  ami  her  children  in  California  have  any  sueJi 
right  as  has  been  claimed.  The  first  article  of  the  treaty, 
which  has  often  been  quoted  during  this  controversy,  Mr. 
Olnev  says  might  possibly  raise  the  question,  hut  the  issue 
even  then,  he  thinks,  would  ho  doubtful.  But  by  the  last 
piinigrnph  of  Article  II.,  which  is  not  quoted,  it  is  agreed 
that  the  treaty  is  in  no  way  to  affect  the  laws,  ordiniiuo*. 
and  regulations  with  regard  to  “police  and  public  security 
which  are  in  force  or  which  may  hereafter  lie  enacted  in 
either  of  the  two  countries.”  In  a word,  ns  .Mr.  Olvry  piin?* 
out.  the  treaty  does  not  give  to  Japan  any  rights  that  are 
contrary  to  any  law  of  nation  or  of  State,  like  the  school  law. 
which  is  or  may  be  enacted  under  the  general  police  power 


either  of  nation  or  of  State.  The  claims  of  Japan  are  there- 
fore wholly  without  foundation.  They  are,  indeed,  defiicd 
by  the  second  article  of  the  treaty.  The  Weekly  has  con- 
sistently maintained  the  view  which  is  now  strengthened  by 
the  support  of  the  man  who.  as  Secretary  of  State,  helped  to 
negotiate  the  treaty.  The  question  which  has  been  asked 
roost  pointedly  in  The  Norik  American  Review  comes  back: 
Why  was  the  political  power  ho  quick  to  admit  the  soundness 
of  the  Japanese  demand — a demand  the  validity  of  which 
there  is  such  good  ground  to  dispute  i 


Federal  Child-Labor  Bill  Squelched 

The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  asserted  itself  with  a vigorous  ami  coil vinci ug  unanimous 
report — Republicans  and  Democrats  joining  in  it — denying  the 
constitutionality  of  Senator  Bkveuiixik’s  child-labor  bill.  It  is 
refreshing  and  stimulating  to  read  such  dear  and  irrefutable 
arguments  ns  are  those  of  thp  House  committee,  especially 
when  they  come  from  n quarter  where  of  late  acquiescence 
has  been  more  noticeable  than  imlcpendeut  thinking.  The 
report  asserts  that  “ Congress  cannot  exercise  any  jurisdic- 
tion or  authority  over  women  and  children  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  product*  for  interstate  commerce  shipment.” 
and.  It  adds  with  a significant  glance  at  the  bill  regulating 
the  powers  of  labor  on  railroad*.  “ it  will  not  be  claimed  by 
the  foremoat  advocates  of  a centralized  government  that  Con- 
gri-s*  can  exercise  jurisdiction  or  authority  over  women  and 
children  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  product*  for  inter- 
state shipment.”  Speaking  of  Mr.  Bkvkri dor’s  attempted 
legislation,  the  Jndieiary  Committee  anwrts : “It  i*  not  ex- 
treme or  ridiculous  to  say  that  it  would  he  just  as  logical  and 
correct  to  argue  that  Congress  can  regulate  the  age,  color, 
sex,  maimer  of  dress,  height,  and  size  of  employee*,  and  fix 
their  hours  a*  to  contend  that  Congress  can  exercise  juris- 
diction over  the  subject  of  woman  and  child  labor.”  It  is 
further  stated  that  the  power  to  regulate  child  labor  “ cer- 
tainly falls  under  tlip  police  power  of  the  State,  and  not  un- 
der the  commercial  power  of  Congress.”  The  question,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  is  “not  debatable”;  to  legis- 
late as  Mr.  BKveniiMiK  desires,  it  says,  “ would  lie  a reflection 
on  the  intelligence  of  Congress,  and  it  would  also  be  casting 
an  unwelcome  burden  upon  the  Supreme  Court.”  The  report 
is  an  admirable  dissertation,  so  far  ns  it  can  go,  on  the  nerea- 
sity  of  observing  the  law  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  keeping 
‘.he  rights  of  the  nation  distinct  from  those  of  the  State.  It 
is  also  a dignified  protest  against  a prevailing  tendency  of 
“drifting  in  thought  from  our  constitutional  moorings,”  and 
of  thus  confusing  the  average  mind  a*  to  the  power  of  Con- 
gress and  the  power  of  the  State."  The  following  extract 
from  the  report  is  worthy  of  wide  circulation: 

” The  national  government  is  too  vvmk  to  undertake  the  exercise 
of  the  uolicc  power  of  the  State*.  In  a short  time  this  great  nation 
would  Iw  worse  than  a aliip  in  midoevan  in  a great  "term  without 
a rudder  or  compass.  The  division  of  iwwer  was  wise  and  beneficial. 
Time.  study,  and  experience  approve  it,  and  arc  should  not  attempt 
in  an  unconstitutional  way  the  destruction  of  the  substructure  of 
our  government.  If.  then,  these  two  great  powers  of  police  ami 
commerce  are  neitarate  and  inde|M>ndent,  the  power  of  the  State* 
sovereign,  where  la  the  authority  for  saying  th*'  r\mgrNu  can 
invade  and  impair  that  power  entire  and  lnd«i*  mi.-nt  u.  the 
States?  The  right  and  power  of  both  the  State*  and  nation  mug  bo 
respected  and  upheld." 

Mr.  Lodge  and  Tariff  Revision 

Governor  (Ji  n.n  desire*  the  President  to  uudi-rti.L  the  re- 
vision of  the  tariff  with  a view  to  lowering  rau  ■ u ditty, 
and  in  this  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Masse  'i* 
concur*.  So  far  a*  is  known,  some  of  the  State  Congees*, 
delegation  do  not.  although  the  people  of  the  State  haw 
shown  at  the  poll*  a strong  do* ire  for  reciprocity  with  Can- 
ada. at  least.  So  certain  are  the  political  forecaster*  of  this 
popular  sentiment  and  of  it*  strength  that  Senator  Lome 
announces  that  hi'  is  in  favor  of  revision,  and  that  all  who 
hare  . .’hired  him  to  I*  opposed  to  it  are  guilty  of  doing  him 
i urn  injustice.  This  may  Ik*  to,  hut  there  is  some  excuse 

r th.  inadvertence.  Mr.  Ioik.r  once  rebuked  Massachusetts 
;*<opio  ior  urging  free  trade  in  some  thing*  when  the  Dixulky 
t riff  law  was  discussed,  because  it  wa*  the  duty  of  Mttssa- 
onset**  to  sacrifice  her  own  interests  to  those  of  other  parts 

th**  country — those  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  West  Virginia, 
f*.r  example.  lie  helped  very  efficiently  to  kill  off  McKixley’h 
leeilireelty  treaties  and  the  Hay-Box U treaty.  He  bus  a]- 
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way*  hwn  counted  by  those  who  knew  him  beet  to  bo  in  favolr 
of  a stand-put  policy,  and  for  Gloucester  a*  against  Massa- 
chusetts. They  will  be  pleam.Nl,  if  ||»oy  are  not  theuuelvos 
stand-patters.  to  know  from  his  own  lips  that  Mr.  Loixse 
haw  been  wronged.  Nevertheless,  while  Mr.  Jkwkik’h  dcclara- 
tion  shows  that  he  realizes  what  is  good  politics  in  Massa- 
ehusetta,  it  does  not  follow  that  lie  is  thoroughly  convineed 
that  tariff  revision  will  lie  riknI  politic*  at.  Washington.  It 
will  be  wise  on  the  part  of  Governor  GrtLU  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislators  to  wait  for  official  action  in  that  direction 
he* fore  determining  that  un  attempt  at  turiff  revision  liefore 
1000  is  at  all  on  the  books. 


Dryden  is  Beaten 

The  country  knows  why  Senator  Da  then  withdrew  from 
the  contest  for  the  New’  Jersey  Henatorsliip  precisely  as  well 
us  if  he  had  taken  it  frankly  and  fully  into  his  confidence. 
A sufficient  number  of  State  legislators  were  elected  by  |a*ople 
who  were  op|>oml  to  corrupt  politics,  and  who  believed  that 
corruption  had  eornpnsssNl  Mr.  Duyokn’k  first,  election  to  the 
Senate,  to  make  his  reelection  impossible,  Senator  ('<  k,by 
is  a jierdstent  and  dominating  leader,  and  with  leaders  of 
that  character  virtue  is  a strong  forex*  in  the  fiolitical  com- 
munity. The  virtuous  Republicans,  however,  did  not  wholly 
triumph.  Their  victory  was  only  passive.  The  new  Senator, 
F.  O.  Bkim;s.  will  hold  the  scat  which  Dryihcn  failed  to  re- 
tain until  the  machine,  which  lie  will  obey,  tries  again.  It 
will  probably  require  the  whole  Democratic  party  instead  of 
a Republican  faction  to  win  a complete  victory  over  Dbydkn 
politics  in  New  Jersey. 


Mr.  Reid  to  Mr.  Bryce 

Ambassador  Rum  addressed  some,  very  pertinent  oWr ra- 
tions to  the  coming  British  ambassador,  Mr.  Bhyck,  at  the 
Loudon  dinner  of  the  Pilgrims.  He  spoke  for  .peace,  general 
pence,  mid  lie  noted  that  in  President  Roosevelt  uml  Kl>- 
waiui  VII.  the  two  nations  enjoyed  in  the  persons  of  their 
Chief  Magistrates  “ two  statesmen  with  unsurpassed  record* 
as  peacemakers.”  There  is  a go**!  ileal  of  certainty  in  the 
statement  that  it  would  be  more  difficult  now  to  excite  the 
people  of  the  two  countries  against  each  other  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  our  relations.  Perhaps  the  sume  is  also 
true  of  our  attitude  towards  any  other  people,  and  of  these 
towards  us.  We  un*  more  enlightened  than  we  used  to  he. 
more  civilized,  and  much  larger-minded,  and  so  is  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Proneness  to  international  wrath,  like  quick- 
ness to  individual  rage,  is  a sure  sign  of  a petty  spirit,  of  a 
vanity  that  is  quickly  wounded,  or  of  a jealousy  that  is  unduly 
aroused.  There  are  a good  many  people  like  Sir  Alkva.vdkjc 
Swettexham  on  both  aides  of  the  ocean,  but  oven  they  know 
that  mutual  concessions  are  better  for  the  two  nations  than 
mutual  blows.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  oik*  of  the 
London  newspapers  regards  Mr.  Rkii>  as  condescending,  and 
that  this  misconception  leads  it  to  say  that  our  ambassador 
warned  Mr.  Bkyck  to  mind  his  own  business  when  he  re- 
marked, u He  | Mr.  Bryce]  knows  perfectly — none  better — that 
he  is  sent,  first,  to  look  scrupulously  after  the  interests  of  his 
own  country.”  Mr.  Rdd,  as  all  fair-minded  men  will  recog- 
nize, meant  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  meant,  on  the  contrary, 
that  Mr.  Bryce  would  lose  nothing  of  the  friendship  of  this 
■Niuntry  by  striving  for  wluit  England  thinks  it  ought  to  bare, 
even  at  our  expense.  As  the  ambassador  said,  it  is  Mr. 
Bryce’s  business  to  moke  as  good  a trade  for  England  as 
possible.  Another  suggestion  has  lately  been  made.  It  is 
giiCKM.Nl  that,  as  Mr.  Bhyck  knows  so  thoroughly  the  form  uml 
practice  of  our  government,  he  will  cultivate  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  not  counting  so  much 
upon  the  friendship  of  the  executive  department  as  do,  for 
instance,  the  Herman  and  French  ambassador*.  Probably 
Mr.  Bryce  is  too  wise  to  sit  continuously  on  one  of  two  stools, 
or  to  fall  between  them. 

Threatening  the  House  of  Lords 

It  seems  now  as  though  the  destruction  of  the  education 
bill  by  the  House  of  Lords  hnd  so  incensed  the  Liberal*  that 
the  Upper  Chamber,  its  modification  or  its  destruction,  is 
to  be  made  an  issue  in  English  politics,  nrftf  that  the  time 
baa  actually  come  for  trying  on  Gladstone's  threat  of 
long  ago.  A short  time  ago.  after  his  appoin  tent  to  the 
American  ambassadorship,  Mr.  Buyce,  in  a s|  to  Ins 


constituent*,  spoke  of  the  Houhc  of  Lords  as  a “grotesque 
anomaly.”  Mr.  Birrkll  has  charged  the  Lords  with  acting 
solely  as  a committee  of  the  Tory  party  in  defeutiug  the 
popular  desire  to  give  the  control  of  education  wholly  to  the 
state,  while  the  Attorney  •General,  Sir  Joiik  Walton,  threat- 
ens that  thi*  result  of  the  present  attitude  of  the  Lords  will 
result  in  two  or  three  dissolutions,  and  then  a revolution. 
It  is  clear,  if  the  present  temper  of  the  nation  continues,  that 
Home  radical  change  is  hound  to  come,  and  that  tho  Lords 
have  hastened  it  by  their  action  on  the  education  bill;  and 
it. is  also  certain  that  our  “kin  across  tho  water”  will  never 
do  without  a second  chamber  in  some  form;  they  have  too 
much  imliticnl  sense. 


Mr.  Rockefeller's  Gift 

The  wonderful  gift  which  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  lias 
made  for  the  promotion  of  higher  education  in  this  country 
is  likely  for  a long  time  to  remain  the  most  magnificent  single 
material  contribution  that  has  ever  been  made  to  the  cause  of 
learning  in  this  country.  Other  men  have  given  of  their  sub- 
stance as  much,  or  more,  in  proportion  to  their  means.  There  arc 
apparently  no  objects  to  which  money  is  given,  apart  from  those 
which  an*  directly  religious,  which  so  prolifieally  breed  the 
spirit  of  giving  ns  do  our  institutions  of  learning.  The  man 
who  begins  to  give  to  universities  and  colleges  seems  corn- 
l>rllcd  to  keep  on  giving.  There  arc  exceptions,  it  is  true, 
but  nearly  all  the  colleges  which  arc  receiving  gifts  at  all, 
and  some  thut  do  not.  have  the  confidence  that  when  they  are 
in  need,  certain  men,  or  a certain  man  at  least,  will  eotnv 
to  their  relief.  The  splendid  gift  of  Mr.  Rockrkkller,  be- 
sides the  impressiveness  of  the  figures  themselves,  recalls 
this  honorable  fact  about  tho  universities  and  colleges  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  reputed  to  have  given 
at  one  time  or  another  the  vast,  sum  of  $00,000,000  to  edu- 
cation. ami  it  is  intimated  that  it  is  his  purpose,  before  he 
is  through,  to  give  sona-thiug  like  $200,000,000  to  thut 
cause.  Mr.  Carnkciik'h  gifts  are  also  so  great  as  to  bo  be- 
wildering by  their  amount.  But  both  together  do  not  equal 
tlie  enormous  sums  which  have  been  given  to  education  in 
this  country  by  generous  aid  noble-minded  men.  following 
the  first  inspiring  gift  of  a few  hundred  pounds,  but  his  all, 
of  Joiix  IIakv.yrii — a gift  which  stimulated  the  pausing  of 
the  first  public-school  net  in  Massachusetts — and  the  country — 
14  to  the  end  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  graves 
of  our  forefathers,  in  church  and  commonwealth,  the  Lord 
assisting  our  endeavors.”  The  streams  of  money  flowing  to 
tho  preservation  of  learning  have  gathered  volume  during 
thu  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  which  have  ptmd  since 
this  act  of  1A47,  one  purpose  of  which  was  declared  to  be  to 
establish  schools  in  which  “ boys  might  be  fitted  for  entering 
Harvard  College.” 

Needs  of  Eastern  Colleges 

There  an*  many  colleges  throughout  the  country  which 
will  receive  from  this  gift  the  means  of  life.  This  is  well, 
for  all  these  small  colleges,  of  some  of  which  we  have  never 
heard,’  at  most  of  which  a few  men  (mostly  the  uneducated) 
of  the  universities  are  disposed  to  smile — all  these  small  col- 
leges, or  mostly  all,  do  some  good.  It  is  also  true  that  while 
the  B.A.  degree  of  some  of  the  smaller  of  them  means  much 
less  than  the  like  degree  of  the  larger  and  older  colleges,  in 
not  many  years  after  graduation  the  two  degree!  mean  much 
the  same;  while  it  is  also  true  that  many  of  the  most  brilliant, 
and  of  the  most  laborious,  scholars  of  our  Eastern  graduate 
.-<•11001*  are  from  tlu*  small  colh-ges  of  the  middle  West,  the 
far  West,  and  of  Canada  and  the  Provinces.  But  if  the 
higher  education  of  tlie  country  is  to  In*  promoted  as  it  should 
be,  the  stream  of  giving  must  grow  still  wider  ami  deeper.  The 
future  of  the  State  universities  seems  to  be  assured.  State 
legislatures  are  becoming  more?  and  more  generous  to  them; 
but  tlie  Eastern  universities  and  colleges  are  still  dependent 
upon  private  gifts,  and  their  needs  grow  more  and  more 
pressing.  The  Rockefeller  gifts  are  not  likely  to  meet  this 
particular  need,  but  it  is  the  truth — a truth  which  is  causing 
anxiety  in  many  great  institutions  of  learning — that  salaries 
are  still  insufficient,  and  relatively  less  sufficient  than  were 
the  smaller  salaries  of  a generation  ago.  What  is  needed  is 
more  pay  for  teaching,  that  scholar*  may  not  lie  tempted  to 
deny  themselves  the  pleasure  of  teaching  because  of  the  cares, 
the  worries,  the  hurdshiiM  attending  pay  that  is  just  large 
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enough  to  live  upon,  counting  nothing  to  bn  left  for  the  widow 
and  the  orphan*  who  must  remain  behind.  This  is  the  need 
of  the  great  universities  as  of  the  smaller  colleges. 


A Machine  for  Distributing  Money 

Mr.  Rock KFKi.LF.it  was  a very  interesting  business  man, 
and  was  admitted  to  be  at  least  efficient.  A contemporary 
(the  Times)  says:  “It  has  long  been  conceded  that  his  was 
the  most  practical  and  competent  mind  in  the  United  States 
devoted  purely  to  business  problems  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century.”  Ilia  mind  undoubtedly  ia  of  very  re- 
markable quality  and  powers.  lie  is  getting  to  be  a very 
interesting  giver,  and  the  working  of  hia  mind  in  the  field  of 
benefaction  promises  to  be  ns  well  worth  following  as  in  the 
field  of  acquisition.  In  hia  essays  in  the  latter  field  lie  con- 
trived tho  most  remarkable  money-getting  machine  of  modern 
times,  selecting  the  men  to  run  it  with  admirable  judgment 
of  their  capacity  to  do  whut  they  were  set  to  do:  In  his 
new  field  he  seems  to  be  following  much  the  same  general 
plan.  He  has  apparently  put  his  mind  on  the  difficult  prob- 
lem of  distributing  money  so  that  it  will  do  the  most  possible 
good.  The  general  object  thHt  most  appeals  to  him  ia  educa- 
tion, and  he  has  assembled  a human  machine  to  make  a busi- 
ness of  promoting  education.  That  ia  what  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board  is  for — “to  promote  education  in  the  United 
State*  without  distinction  of  race,  sex,  or  creed,  and  caix-ci al- 
ly to  promote,  systematize,  and  make  effective  various  forms 
of  educational  beneficence.”  It  is  an  extraordinarily  com- 
petent board  for  the  purpose.  Among  its  sixteen  members 
are  cx-President  Gilman  of  Johns  Hopkins,  Robert  C.  Ogden, 
Dr.  Alderman  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  Walter  II.  Pack 
of  North  Carolina  and  New  York,  E.  Benjamin  Andrews  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska.  Dr.  JriMoK  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  II.  B.  Frissell  of  the  Hampton  Institute.  Morris 
K.  Just'p  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  George 
Foster  Peabody  of  New  York,  a Democrat  with  radical  lean- 
ings, is  treasurer;  Dr.  Frederick  T.  Gates,  the  president,  is 
a clergyman,  drafted  by  Mr.  Rrx'KErr.LLER  for  this  work ; and 
Dr.  BtTTIUcK,  the  secretary,  is  also  a clergyman.  Here  we 
have  many  men  of  many  minds  but  with  unanimity  of  purjKwe; 
men  representative  of  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  those  parts 
especially  in  which  education  most  needs  nursing.  Some  of 
them  are  men  of  such  opinions  in  politics  and  political  econ- 
omy that  their  presence  iii  the  Board  is  somewhat  surprising. 
Yet  there  they  are,  and  there  they  belong,  for  the  Board  was 
matle  to  direct,  without  prejudice,  a very  broad  work.  Dr. 
Gates  says  that  the  Board's  next  effort  will  he  to  help  the 
women’s  college**  which  arc  “ unable  to  house  and  care  for  the 
multitudes  of  young  women  who  are  knocking  at  their  doors.” 
Their  need  he  considers  the  m«>st  immediate  and  imperative 
educational  need  to-day  in  the  New  England  and  Middle 
States. 


We  Understand  One  Another 

Telling  about  the  arrival  of  Mayor  Soumite.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  hia  companions  in  Washington  ami  their  first  in- 
terview with  the  President,  the  Sun's  correspondent  says: 

" There  wa«  a frank  and  free  interchange  of  views.  The  Cali- 
fornians found  that  the  President  and  Secretary  Root  had  a pretty 
clear  conception  of  their  grounds  for  grievance.’' 

No  doubt  they  found  it  so.  There  has  been  much  protestation 
from  “the  Coast”  that  the  East  did  not  understand  about 
the  Japanese  in  California,  just  hs  there  is,  or  used  to  l*\ 
such  frequent  protestation  that  the  North  does  not  understand 
about  the  negroes  in  the  South.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
or  at  least  to  hope,  that  all  protestations  of  thiH  sort  an*  get- 
ting out  of  date,  because  it  lias  ceased  to  be  possible  for  the 
influential  thinkers  and  writers  in  any  auction  of  the  country 
long  to  misunderstand  the  circumstances  or  the  sentiment* 
of  the  |»eople  of  any  other  section.  The  schoolmaster  is  very 
much  abroad,  the  newspaper  and  tho  telegraph  are  sleepless, 
ami  there  has  arisen  a large  class  of  publications  of  na- 
tional circulation  which  find  their  most  congenial  work 
in  telling  Maine  interesting  things  ahout  California  and 
divulging  to  Minnesota  the  complexities  of  life  and  polities 
in  Mississippi.  Tf  there  is  anything  important  anywhere, 
especially  anything  concerning  the  political  or  social  relations 
of  men  with  one  another  or  with  corporations,  that  is  not  un- 
derstood or  is  misapprehended,  these  periodicals  pounce  upon  it 
as  a valuable  find,  and  proceed  to  do  their  l*>t  to  make  mani- 


fest whatever  in  it  has  been  obscure.  The  pursuit  of  facta 
ia  too  eager,  and  the  distribution  of  expert  knowledge  too 
general,  to  leave  sectional  misapprehensions  much  chance  to 
survive. 


A Suitable  Job  for  Mr.  Harriman 

Mr.  Hadjuman  seems  to  have  emerged  from  illness  ami 
forced  retirement  in  particularly  good  spirita.  The  news- 
papers have  quoted  him  ms  saying: 

“ I must  work,  and  soon  perhaps  I may'  be  looking  for  a new 
job.  My  recommendations  arc  many  years  of  experience  on  many 
railroads  in  many  railroad  fields,  and  if  they  will  raise  the  salary 
a bit,  1 may  apply  for  a job  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  t’om- 
mission.  If’ the  commission  is  to  run  all  tlte  roads,  I think  they 
ought  to  want  me.” 

Mr.  Hahkjmax  ia  the  kind  of  man  that  the  people  need  to  have 
on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  At.  least  he  has 
the  kind  of  knowledge  that  the  commission  needs  and  abilities 
proper  for  its  labors.  If  he  will  take  out  a new  consecration 
and  agree  to  reinvest  his  savings  so  that  he  can  give  dis- 
interested attention  to  railroad  rates,  we  shall  be  glad  to  sup- 
port his  application  for  a place  on  the  commission.  And  we 
will  back  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  for  unother  place  if  he  will 
take  it. 

The  Banka  Have  Made  Money 

Mr.  First-Vice- President  Brown  of  the  New  York  Central 
wonders  how  any  prudent  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  can 
invest  in  railroads,  and  discloses  that  all  of  his  investment 
funds  are  in  farms,  hanking  stock,  and  manufacturing  enter- 
prises, which  pay  him  better  than  any  railroad  can.  Indus- 
trials, we  all  know,  pay  higger  dividends  than  railroads  do. 
Farm*  seem  more  dubious,  but  have  shown  good  profit*  lately, 
especially  on  Ixmg  Island.  Banks  last  year  were  gold-mines. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  reports  that  tlw*  profit*  of  the  trust 
companies  of  New  York  State  in  1906  were  forty  per  cent,  of 
their  capital,  as  against  thirty-four  per  cent,  in  101)5;  that 
tlie  profits  of  the  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1906  were 
twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  their  capital,  and  that,  the  net  earn- 
ings of  the  national  banks  of  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ending  March  1,  1P0<>,  were  nine  ami  a half  |*-r  cent,  of  their 
combined  capital  and  surplus,  and  will  be  larger  for  the 
year  that  ends  with  the  present  month.  So  we  can  credit  Ml 
Brown  with  discretion  as  an  investor  without  being  committed 
to  his  depressing  opinion  about  railroad  stocks. 


Against  Tipping 

The  House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  has  ro- 
I sir  tod  favorably  a bill  abolishing  “ tips  ” from  the  hotel*  aud 
restaurants  of  the  District.  It  forbids  the  giving  or  receiving 
of  tips  in  the  eating  and  drinking  place*  of  tho  District,  which 
Congress  governs,  and  provides  a fine  of  from  $5  to  $500  for 
each  offence.  .If  the  bill  become*  a law  and  is  enforced,  its 
effect  will  be  watched  with  a good  deal  of  interest  throughout 
the  country.  Tips  to  waiters  aud  others  who  render  personal 
services  are  objected  to  because  of  the  expense  to  the  tip- 
pers and  a supposed  detrimental  effect  on  the  characters  of 
the  tippees.  The  former  objection  is  one  that  carries  the 
most  weight.  But  the  -must  exasperating  consideration  that 
is  connected  with  the  praet i<-e  is  that  wherever  tire  custom  of 
tipping  employee*  is  established  the  wages  of  the  tippees  arc 
adjusted  to  it,  so  that  the  payment  of  the  employes  is  shifted 
from  the  employer  to  hi*  patrons.  Nevertheless,  we  guess 
tipping  is  here  to  stay'.  Individual  discrimination  ran  keep  it 
within  reasonable  bound*,  and  that  is  the  best  that,  seem* 
practicable.  As  a rule,  people  who  can  spare  the  money  like 
the  system  on  the  ground  that  they  got  what  they  pay  for. 


Sore  Trials 

What  with  “Snlome”  and  the  Thaw  trial,  these  have  been 
distressful  time*  for  proper  people.  If  wo  had  to  have  it  so 
that  a man  hud  to  go  out  behind  the  barn  to  read  the  puper, 
it  would  have  been  more  convenient  and  commodious  to  have 
it  come  in  a warmer  season.  In  Canada,  where  it  has  been 
colder  than  hero  aud  correspondingly  less  convenient  to  read 
out-of-doors  what  one  doc*  not  like  to  bring  into  the  house, 
the  attention  of  the  Postmaster-General  was  called  to  the 
deplorable  erudition  of  the  newspaper*  ivsulting  from  com- 
munication irnm  New  York.  In  London  and  Paris,  it  seems, 
our  tie'J*  .ia*  had  a tremendous  vogue. 
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Secretary  Root  on  the  Need  of  Acquaintance 
with  International  Law 

Winra  the  second,  and  notably  democratic,  Reform  Bill  was 
passed  by  the  British  Parliament  in  1807,  Mr.  Robert  Lowe 
(afterwards  laird  Sherbrooke)  exclaimed,  “Now  let  us  educate 
our  masters.”  In  like  manner,  awing  that,  of  late,  American 
public  opinion  lias  undertaken,  often  successfully,  to  dictate  the 
nation's  foreign  jioliey.  it  lias  occurred  to  Secretary  Root  that 
the  sooner  the  “ moulders  ” of  that  opinion  heroine  conversant 
with  the  principles  and  precedent*  of  international  law.  the 
better.  To  that  end  lie  has  evidently  encouraged  the  launching 
of  a new  quarterly  review  entitled  the  Americas  Journal  of  In- 
ternational Late,  and  lias  permitted  it  to  puhlinh  in  n supple- 
ment accurate  transcripts  of  recent  important  treaties,  official 
copies  of  .which  are  lodged  in  the  archives  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment. How  indispensable  such  exact  transcripts  are  to  intel- 
ligent public  discussion  of  international  relations  we  shall  point 
out  presently.  Meanwhile,  we  would  direct  attention  to  what 
Mr.  Root  has  to  say  about  the  urgency  of  the  public  want  which 
the  new  quarterly  is  intended  to  meet,  aim!  also  to  the  measure 
of  efficiency  with  which  the  first  number  of  it  carries  out  this 
purpose.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  which  the  Secretary 
of  State  makes  the  text  of  an  introductory  article,  the  fact, 
namely,  that  during  the  last  half-century,  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  Great  Britain,  France.  Italy,  ami.  we  might  add, 
Germany,  public  opinion  lias  exercised  an  increasing  control  over 
international  conduct.  For  that  reason  it  has  plainly  become 
more  and  mom  important  tliat  the  great  body  of  the  people  in 
any  country  possessing  representative  institutions  should  have 
a just  conception  of  their  international  rights  and  duties.  As 
tilings  are.  no  such  just  conception  is  widely  diffused,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  not  uncommon,  while  two  governments  are  striving 
to  settle  peaceably  a matter  in  dispute,  to  see  a large  part  of  the 
people  in  both  countries  maintain  an  uncompromising  attitude 
and  insist  upon  an  extreme  view  of  their  own  rights,  which,  if 
officially  adopted,  would  render  any  |>eaceable  settlement  impos- 
sible. It  needs  no  argument,  indeed,  to  demonstrate  the  Impor- 
tance of  enabling  a people,  whom  negotiator*  represent,  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  controversy  and  judge  the  action  of  their 
representative*  in  an  instructed  and  reasonable  way.  There  is 
but  one  mean*,  however,  of  bringing  about  this  desirable  con- 
dition. and  that  in  by  increasing  the  general  knowledge  of  inter- 
national rights  and  duties  and  promoting  a popular  habit  of 
reading  and  thinking  about  international  affairs.  No  fair- 
minded  person  will  deny  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Root’s  averment 
that  the  more  clearly  and  widely  the  people  of  a given  country 
recognise  .their  own  international  obligations,  the  less  likely  will 
tliey  lie  to  resent  the  just  demand*  of  other  countries  that  those 
obligations  be  observed.  No  less  undeniable  is  it  tliat  the  more 
familiar  the  people  of  a given  country  become  with  the  rules 
and  customs  of  self-restraint  and  courtesy  which  experience  ha* 
shown  to  be  indispensable  for  preserving  the  peace  of  the  world, 
the  greater  will  he  the  tendency  to  refrain  from  discussing  pub- 
licly controversies  with  othrr  countries  in  such  a way  as  to 
hinder  peaceful  settlement  by  wounding  sensibilities  or  amusing 
prejudice  and  anger.  Of  course  the  Secretary  does  not  expect 
that  the  whole  body  of  any  people  will  systematically  study  in- 
ternational law.  but  he  believe*  that  a considerable  number  can 
readily  become  sufficiently  familiar  with  it  to  form  and  guide 
public  opinion  upon  all  important  international  questions.  It 
is  with  a view  of  furthering  such  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
that  he  commend*  the  new  American  .Society  of  International 
Law  and  it*  quarterly  to  the  support  of  thoughtful  men  ami 
women  who  wish  to  advance  the  oau«e  of  international  justice 
and  pears*. 

Among  the  interesting  topic*  discussed  in  the  initial  number 
of  this  quarterly  are  the  Dkaoo  doctrine,  which  our  government 
has  promised  to  bring  before  the  next  peace  congress  at  The 
Hague;  the  aim  and  outcome  of  Mr.  Root's  mission  to  the  South- 
American  republic*;  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  and  the  existing 
* itrtlu*  virendi  concerning  them,  arranged  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States;  the  nature  of  the  present  provisional 
government  In  Culm  from  the  view-points  of  American  and  of 
Cuban  law;  and.  finally,  the  Japanese  school  question,  as  affected 
l»y  the  treaty  of  1894  between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  a 
treaty  which  receive*  in  the  review  before  us  a different  con- 
struction from  tliat  which  is  given  to  It  by  ex-Secretary  Olsey. 
who  negotiated  it  on  our  behalf.  Curiously  enough,  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Jamem  Bryce,  lately  appointed  British  ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  expressed,  the  other  day,  at  a dinner  offered  him  by 
the  Pilgrims*  Society,  a view  of  an  ambassador’*  function  identical 
with  that  propounded  by  Mr.  Root  on  July  22.  lOOrt.  at  Pernam- 
buco, Brazil — the  view,  namely,  that  the  principal  duty  of  an 
ainlubmador  from  one  country  to  another  is  to  interpret  to  the 
people  to  whom  he  goes  the  people  from  whom  l»e  comm.  That 
the  message  of  amity  and  fraternity  of  which  Mr.  Root  WM  the 
bearer  was  received  in  South  America  in  the  sp  rit  in  which  it 


was  conveyed  iB  evident  from  tlie  address  delivered  by  the  Mayor 
of  Lima,  who  welcomed  Mr.  Root  as  an  ambassador  of  peace, 
a messenger  of  good-will,  and  a herald  of  doctrines  which  sustain 
South  America’s  autonomy,  and  strengthen  it*  faith  in  it*  future 
welfare. 

With  regard  to  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  United  State*  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  self- 
governing  colony  of  Newfoundland  on  the  other,  are  not  agreed 
a*  to  the  method  in  which  their  respective  right*  should  be 
determined.  Tlie  United  States,  on  their  part,  hold  that  Amer- 
ican rights  of  fishing  in  Newfoundland  waters  can  only  be  con- 
trolled, regulated,  and  modified  by  ineana  of  diplomatic  negotia- 
tion* between  the  United  State*  and  (ireat  Britain.  The  colony 
of  Newfoundland,  on  the  contrary,  has  consistently  maintained 
that  tlie  right  of  fishing  " in  common  ” is  subject  to  local  regula- 
tion alone,  and  by  local  legislation  has  attempted  to  discriminate 
against  American  competition.  To  suspend  the  operation  of  local 
legislation,  deemed  oppressive,  Mr.  Root  negotiated  on  October 
8.  1906,  the  modus  virendi.  printed  in  the  supplement  to  the 
quarterly,  which.  It  is  hoped,  will  prevent  tlie  occurrence  of  un- 
toward incidents  during  the  present  season  Mini  until  a permanent 
agrei’ment  may  lie  readied  whereby  the  right*  of  American  and 
Briton  mav  lie  clearly  defined  and  thoroughly  safeguarded  for 
the  future. 

Concerning  the  nature  of  the  present  government  in  Cuba, 
there  is  undoubtedly  much  misconception  current.  Tlie  truth 
in  that,  although  called  “ provisional.”  tlie  government  headed 
by  Mr.  t'luiux  K.  Maooo.h  is  every  whit  as  constitutional 
a<  the  preceding  government  over  which  Mr.  Palma  presided, 
for  it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Cuban  Constitution,  promulgated  May  20,  W02.  which,  by  Annex 
III.,  gave  the  United  States  a right  to  intervene  in  Cuban  affairs 
under  certain  well-defined  conditions,  tlie  occurrence  of  which, 
after  President  Palm  a 'a  resignation,  is  not  disputed.  Not  only, 
moreover,  is  the  present  “ provisional  *’  government  constitutional 
according  to  the  Cuban  Constitution,  but  it  is  lawful  according 
to  the  laws  of  tlie  United  States,  because  the  act  of  our  Con- 
gress, commonly  known  a*  tlie  Platt  amendment,  recognize*  tlie 
right  of  the  United  State*  to  intervene  in  the  exact  language  of 
Annex  III.  of  the  Cutwn  Constitution,  Moreover,  in  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  which  was  concluded  more 
than  two  year*  later,  the  exact  language  of  the  preceding  act 
of  Ongrro*  and  of  Annex  III.  of  the  Cuban  Constitution  reap- 
pears,  so  tliat  the  lawfulness  of  the  intervention  is  thrice  attested, 
— once  by  the  Culian  Constitution ; secondly,  by  an  act  of  our 
Congress;  and,  thirdly,  by  a treaty.  Under  the  circumstances. 
President  Koohf.vei.t.  unless  lie  broke  his  oath  to  obey  treaties 
and  tlie  laws,  could  not  avoid  intervening  in  Cuba. 

Aa  to  the  Japanese  school  question,  the  quarterly’s  comments 
do  not  ami  fully  to  recognize  the  significance  of  Article  II.  of 
the  treaty  concluded  In  1894  between  tlie  United  State*  and  Japan, 
By  this  article,  a*  ex-Sccretary  Olnet  has  pointed  out,  Japan 
expressly  agreed  that  tlie  stipulations  contained  in  the  treaty  with 
reference  to  the  rights  of  its  subject*  In  tlie  United  States  “do 
not  in  any  way  affect  the  laws,  ordinances,  and  regulation*  with 
regard  to  trade,  to  the  immigration  of  laborers,  or  to  the  police 
and  public  security  which  are  in  force,  or  which  may  hereafter 
l*e  enacted,  in  either  of  the  two  countries.”  As  there  seems  to  be 
nn  doubt  that  the  regulation  of  a State’s  public  schools  belong* 
to  it*  police  functions,  Japan  would  *rcm  to  have  no  cause  of 
complaint  under  tlie  terms  of  the  treaty. 

It  is  a pity  that  tlie  precise  term*  of  the  Anglo-.Tapanese  al- 
liance, signed  on  August  12,  1905 — now  literally  reproduced  from 
the  State  Department  archive*  In  the  supplement  to  the  new 
quarterly — were  not  previously  made  accessible.  According  to 
the  version  hitherto  ciurent.  Article  II.  of  the  treaty  ran  as 
follow*:  “Should  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  he  in- 
volved in  war  in  defence  of  It*  territorial  right*  or  special  inter- 
ests. the  other  party  will  at  oner  come  to  the  assistance  of  it* 
ally.”  Now  the  preamble  of  the  treaty  define*  it*  object*,  but. 
according  to  a well-known  rule  of  interpretation,  a preamble 
rnnnot.  narrow  the  significance  of  a subsequent  declaration,  if 
the  latter  be  unqualified.  In  the  version  of  the  treaty  hltlierto 
circulated,  the  words  “ special  interest*  ” were  unqualified,  and 
hence  the  inference  that  the  phrase  might  be  held  by  Japan  to 
cover  a dispute  with  the  United  States  concerning  the  exclusion 
of  it*  aubject*  from  certain  Ran  Francisco  m-hool*.  Now  It  ap- 
pear* that  certain  decisive  word*  were  omitted,  a*  will  ap|M-ar 
from  the  following  exact  reproduction  of  Article  If.:  the  italic* 
are  ours:  “If.  by  reason  of  unprovoked  attack  or  aggressive  ac- 
tion, wherever  arising,  on  tlie  part  of  any  otlier  power  or  powers, 
cither  contracting  party  should  involved  in  war  In  defence 
of  its  territorial  right*  or  special  interest*  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
amble  of  thin  agreement,  the  other  contracting  party  will  at  once 
come  to  the  assistance  of  it*  ally.”  It  is  patent  that  the  words 
italicized  limit  the  operation  of  the  treaty  to  the  objects  defined 
in  tlie  preamble,  and.  therefore,  would  justify  Great  Britain  in 
n-iiiaining  neutral  should  the  Japanese  school  question  lead  to 
war  between  Japan  and  the  United  States — an  event  which,  un- 
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der  thr-  circumstances  now  revealed.  in  OMMt  improbable.  The 
Hint  number  of  the  new  quarterly,  commended  by  Secretary  Root. 
Iui*  amply  justified  it*  existence  by  it*  publication  of  the  true 
text  of  the  Anglo-Ja|>aneHe  alliance,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
obtained  from  another  source  and  printed  in  the  last  mimlx-r  of  the 
Weekly. 


Lent 

THERE  mud  once  have  been  a time  in  the  world  when  sadness 
was  a less  dangerous  matter  than  it  is  to-day,  or  the  grout  teach- 
er* would  hardly  have  dared  inculcate  it  a*  n necessary  practice. 
St.  Boxave.ntvra,  in  his  Golden  Istddrr  of  Virtues,  admonishes 
men  climbing  toward  perfection  to  afflict  themselves  profoundly 
over  the  suffering*  of  their  friends,  over  the  sufferings  of  their 
enemies,  over  the  outrages  offered  to  the  glory  of  (hid;  to  suffer 
with  those  who  in  health  undergo  affliction,  and  those  who  in 
malady  undergo  affliction,  and  those  who,  being  dead,  still  undergo 
affliction:  to  suffer  with  thoM  who  suffer  from  tlieir  own  weak* 
liras  and  with  those  who.  being  brave,  are  yet  killed  upon  the 
high  mountain*,  and  with  those  who  do  not  even  know  what 
things  make  for  their  peace;  to  suffer  over  all  corporal  ills,  all 
spiritual  ill*,  all  spiritual  weaknesses,  all  temporal  and  transient 
pains,  all  prolonged  pains,  and  all  eternal  pains,  and  then,  a*  if 
that  were  not  enough,  higher  up  on  the  ladder  of  the  virtues  he 
begins  again  warning  us  to  repent  and  to  afflict  ourselves  over 
all  mortal  sins,  all  grave  venial  sins,  all  slight  venial  sin*,  for 
all  sin*  of  act.  of  word,  of  deed:  all  sin*  of  evil  committed,  of 
good  omitted;  all  sins  of  lassitude,  ennui,  and  iukewarmth; 
for  personal  sins,  for  sin*  one  lias  occasioned,  knowingly,  and 
sins  one  has  unknowingly  caused  others  to  commit,  to  regret ; 
and  bitterly,  manifest  sins,  hidden  sins,  and  the  very  sin  of  being 
human  and  unjustified  in  the  light  of  supreme  perfection;  the 
wrongs  one  has  done  to  oneself,  the  wrongs  one  has  done  the 
community,  the  wrongs  one  hat  done  to  God;  and  then  he  adds, 
reveal  the  pain  of  the  soul  by  the  avowal  of  the  lipa,  by  tears  in 
the  eypa,  and  by  the  mortification  of  the  flesh.  Indeed,  when  one 
reaches  the  last  rnng  of  the  ladder  hut  one.  one  still  meet*  fifteen 
modes  of  pain  to  lie  borne  before  one  reaches  the  higltest  round 
of  virtue  und  can  afford  to  lie  joyful. 

Kvrn  the  most  strenunu*  of  exhorter*  to-day  would  hardly  dan* 
lead  the  sheep  through  «o  dark  a valley.  It  is  all  too  easy  to 
realise  the  uilmss  and  the  imperfection  of  life,  the  impossibility 
of  wholly  adapting  oneself  to  environment,  of  wholly  meeting 
the  demands  of  other  fieoplr.  I.ife,  in  a world  when*  conditions 
are  ever  fleeting,  where  no  relation  is  permanent . where  struggle 
for  individual  satisfaction  is  fruitless  and  defeat  certain,  where 
love  of  beauty  and  of  goodness  merely  lays  us  open  to  quicker  and 
deeper  wounds,  and  where  even  pursuit  of  knowledge  itself  is 
haffling  and  thwarting,  sine**  the  more  we  hum  the  wider  become* 
the  field  of  the  unknown,  offers  enough  involuntary  sadnens. 

Hut  there  are  two  paint*  to  mile  in  the  ladder  of  St.  Hon  a- 
VBffVM:  one  1*  that  he  hid*  men  deplore  not  the  inevitable  im- 
perfections of  circumstance,  which  is  the  fundamental  note  of  the 
modem  pessimist,  but  tlieir  own  short  nun  lug** ; and.  second,  that 
a care-free  and  joyuu*  existence  can  only  la*  granted  to  those  who 
have  smli'-l  thr  tojunost  rung  of  the  ladder  of  virtue. 

It  is  not  the  feeling  that  one  ha*  a share  in  tho  world's  im- 
perfection which  generates  despair,  for  with  oneself  one  can  always 
do  something.  If  one  allow*  oneself  to  Iwlieve  that  tlie  tragedy 
of  existence  is  inherent  in  life,  ami  thut  life  is  not  inalleahle,  that 
do  what  we  will,  strain  every  nerve,  and  put  forth  every  effort, 
life  is  still  not  plastic  to  emlcAvor,  that  it  will  no  more  respond 
to  our  calls  than  the  stars  did  to  the  hallooing  of  Will  o’  the  Mill 
and  t!i«  fat  young  man,  then  we  have  a sadness  which  is  dan- 
gerous. Hut  affliction  nvrr  our  own  shortcoming*,  and  a com- 
plete list  of  them  to  refer  to,  make  for  tin*  sadness  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  effort.  Character,  after  all,  is  never  founded  upon 
cushions;  it  is  built  upon  rock-hard  renunciation*  and  difficulties; 
"the  sharpened  life  commands  its  course";  such  character  learns 
to  bear  not  only  inevitable  ills,  but  finally,  from  time  to  time,  to 
give  itself  a little  gratuitous  suffering  on  tome  one  else’a  account. 

True  happiness,  what  little  we  know  of  It,  l*  not  of  the  nature 
of  merriment  or  gavel y or  case— these  give  nothing  better  than 
pleasure— but  true  happiness  is  the  outgrowth  of  peace,  and  peace 
lias  a firmer  foundation  tlum  these  ran  give.  Peace  is  the  result 
of  reflection,  grief,  and  acceptance,  and  one  liegins  to  understand, 
one*  realizing  ft.  how  the  great  Boxaventtka  dared  so  to  cm- 
pliA*ize  sorrow  to  his  people.  To  faee  one’s  own  imperfection* 
with  a real  to  create  order  in  one’s  little  corner  of  the  universe 
is  to  indulgr  in  those  wholesome  tear*  thut  cleanse  the  vision: 
to  believe  that  life  and  the  world  are  radically  at  fault,  and  that 
we  are  helpless,  is  to  Invite  the  most  destructive  philosophic*. 
And  it  is  for  that  former  wholesome  sorrow  that  the  season  of 
I«rnt  is  set  apart. 

Secular  as  we  may  become.  little  inclined  a*  the  age  makes  us 
to  deal  in  t In*  sufs-rnatural  nr  the  miraculous,  yet  there  remain* 
ever  the  curious  phenomenon  that  there  lias  been  hut  one  wholly 
triumphant  life  upon  earth.  Look  where  one  will  for  examples 


and  for  help,  one  come*  back  to  it  ever.  Only  once  has  it  been 
authoritatively  stated,  ’’  I have  overcome  the  world,"  and  from 
the  same  lips  nuns  the  command  to  take  up  the  cross  and  follow 
ufter.  This.  then,  is  the  purpose  of  this  union  fur  reflection  and 
solemn  thinking,  not  that  we  *liall  grieve  over  life  as  it  i»,  or 
become  impatient  for  the  crowning  of  the  day*,  but  that  we  should 
have  a season  set  apart  from  light-hearted  und  careless  acceptance 
of  the  days  to  seriously  front  our  own  part  in  life,  even  to  the 
extent  of  the  list  of  t!u*  three  hundred  and  sixty  form*  of  offence 
enumerated  by  St.  HONAVKNTVU,  and  by  taking  thought  add  to 
our  spiritual  stature.  And  though  no  man  roaches  his  ideal,  or. 
looking  back,  feels  that  he  has  done  all  that  was  possible,  yet 
every  effort  in  a right  direction  tends  to  make  for  peacefulness 
und  rv|N>m*.  Wherever,  by  meditation  and  by  pause,  we  have 
learned  how  to  right  a wrong  or  to  I far  silently  au  irremediable 
evil,  we  have  thrown  a pebble  upon  the  cairn  that  marks  the  grave 
of  tite  world's  grief. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

WlTOOtT  intention  of  disrespect  to  any  one,  the  conviction  may 
lie  recorded  that  Mayor  Schmitz,  with  the  President  la-fore  and  the 
Pacific  behind,  was  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 

The  New  York  Times  gave  some  very  good  advice,  the  other 
day.  to  enlisted  men  about  going  to  rnhsm*.  A negro  sergeant 
testifying  before  the  Senate  committee  complained  that  the  black 
soldier*  at  Brownsville  were  compelled  to  go  into  the  saloon* 
there  hy  the  hack  doors,  and  the  Times  kindly  suggested  that  the 
soldiers  could  beat  the  saloon*  very  easily  by  staying  away  from 
them  altogether.  This  advice  was  another  argument,  of  course, 
in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  the  canteen.  The  soldier  is  a good 
deal  like  other  men,  and  he  wants  bis  club  where  he  can  enjoy 
the  comradeship  of  his  fellows.  If  he  can’t  have  the  canteen  he 
goes  outside  to  the  saloon;  at  the  canteen  he  cannot  get  drunk, 
but  in  the  saloon  he  can,  and  he  often  does  limply  for  the  reason 
that  others  present  are  engaged  in  the  deleterious  and  dangerous 
practice.  The  officers  have,  or  used  to  have,  more  privilege*  at 
tlieir  mesa.  They  can,  or  used  to  lie  able  to,  procure  har  liquor 
fur  the  promotion  of  deterioration.  There  is  un  admirable  story, 
told  for  private  eireiilntion,  by  un  artist  who  was  visiting  a fur 
off  post,  a large  enough  post  to  be  commanded  by  a colonel  even 
in  the  days  before  the  Spanish  war.  The  eidonel  was  walking  up 
and  dow*n  the  brick  walk  in  front  of  his  quarters,  smoking.  To 
him  the  artist,  said: 

" tb mmI  morning,  colonel;  how  are  you?*' 

" Never  better:  fit  as  a Addle;  but  I’m  going  over  to  the  mesa  In 
n minute  U>  gel  a drink,  and  ufter  that  I’ll  feel  like  the  devil 
all  day." 

What  the  colonel  was  going  to  tho  mesa  for  was  really  a ehat 
with  his  juniors;  hut  he  knew  that  he’d  he  asked  to  drink,  and 
that  he  would  accept.  The  enlisted  man  is  pretty  sure.  too.  to 
gn  to  the  saloon,  conscious  that  he  is  going  to  tit  himself  for  a 
him  lac  In*  and.  perhaps,  tho  guard- house;  hut  the  difference  i*  that 
the  colonel  will  get  enough  devil  in  him  by  a little  drinking,  while 
the  enlisted  man  is  in  danger  of  thirsting  fur  an  ocean  of  Satan*. 

Mr.  Oeout.k  Ftwm  PKAnonv,  the  treasurer  of  Mr.  Rocks- 
it;i.i  mi’s  lieneral  Kd m at  ion  Hoard,  is  a noteworthy  figure  in  charit- 
able ami  educational  work.  DoubttaM  lie  is  a rich  man;  at  least 
he  is  rich  enough  to  retire  from  his  lucrative  (tanking  business  to 
engage  in  work  for  human  elevation,  lie  has  now,  among  many  other 
interest*,  the  care  of  .Y-tlt.OOO.nOO,  given  by  Mr.  Juil.i  l).  ItucKK 
KKi.if.it  for  the  advancement  of  education — #IO,(IUO.OUU  a little  over  a 
year  ago.  and  now  |]f,UOOfiOO  more.  Mr.  PeamodY  is  a radical 
Democrat.  He  believe*  in  government  ownership  of  railroads.  Ho 
vra*  the  party's  treasurer  in  the  campaign  of  1904;  but  !m»  is  more 
nidicul  than  that  ticket  was.  He  was  born  in  Uenrgia.  und  came 
to  this  city  when  he  was  thirteen  year*  old.  Since  then  he  ha* 
accumulated  hi*  fortune,  and.  what  is  better,  a large  amount  of 
love  of  learning,  of  music,  and  of  the  human  kind.  His  politics 
are  worth  speaking  about,  because  of  their  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  tainted  money,  for  when  that  microbe  was  buay  the  largest 
hospitality  shown  it  was  by  minds  that  thought  very  much  like 
Mr.  Peabody's  on  political  subjects.  Apparently,  Mr.  Peabody 
is  not  thinking,  officially,  about  how  Mr.  RoCKOTEUJOk  gained  his 
money.  Possibly,  judging  from  his  general  principles,  he  has 
idea*  about  that  of  which  Mr.  Kotkefelles  might  not  approve. 
Hut  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Pe.vroot  dor*  not  believe  in  preventing 
the  employment  of  any  money  for  righteousness,  nor  would  Is* 
protnhlv  regard  himself  a*  a faithful  trustee  if  he  declined  aid 
for  hi*  tru*t  und  it*  beneficiaries  coining  from  one  whose  property, 
under  the  law,  und  *»  far  a*  he  was  aware,  belonged  to  the  giver. 
At  any  rate.  Mr.  PKAHOOY  i«  administering  this  great  fund  for 
tin-  benefit  of  higher  education.  He  lias  also  given  much  money 
himself  to  t but  und  other  cause*.  He  is  one  of  the  Southerners, 
like  Mr.  MfMI'liV,  who  are  doing  more  effective,  because  intelli- 
gent. work  than  any  Northern  man  is  likely  to  do  for  the  real 
lifting  up  of  the  negro,  He  is  one  of  tho  roost  appreciative  and 
helpful  friend*  of  iSuokKll  WAJtllUtUTON. 
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Correspondence 


LOCAL  VBRifUB  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Bmoslvm.  N.  Y„  hrStwary  *.  ifiof- 

To  Iki r Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sih, — Since  I began  to  understand  the  customs  and  politics  of 
this  my  adopted  country,  the  democracy  of  your  columns  has  been 
my  fountain.  1 have  thought — perhaps  only  a thought — that  you 
lacked  seriousness  in  crises  and  great  elections,  still,  after  fifteen 
year*’  ai-quaiiiUuicMhip.  Hahteh'n  Weekly  is  the  one  companion, 
more  and  more. 

My  present  complaint  is  your  rising  ire  against  President  Roose- 
velt. Now  what  is  our  President  doing  but  trying  to  give  the 
weak  and  helpless  part  of  the  people  protective  laws.  How  can 
you  condemn  with  sincerity  Secretary -of-Slatc  Root's  recent  plea, 
or  rather  threat,  of  more  Federal  government  and  lass  State 
powers,  with  nothing  in  view  from  your  eminence  but  justificatUn. 
lor  his  words.  I detest  government  in  the  making  of  which  I have 
no  say.  but  if  my  neighlxtrs  and  my  State  fail  to  furnish  faithful 
advocate*,  and  nothing  but  quality  law*,  why  should  I spurn  the 
shield  of  equality  offered  by  a central  power! 

As  a basis  for  Mr.  Root,  I will  illustrate — not  an  isolation:  There 
is  a certain  cor]>oration  on  the  shorts*  of  Greater  New  York,  en- 
tirely private  in  character.  Since  its  organization  six  or  seven 
years  ago  it  has  received,  or  taken,  from  the  city  and  State,  with- 
out compensation  or  taxes,  bounties  of  public  lands  and  rights, 
with  facilities  to  develop  same,  amounting  to  over  $6,000,000. 
Records  in  city  and  State  and  national  legislatures,  with  recur- 
rence in  that  time,  will  show-  laws  ]ia**ed  in  each  place  for  its 
s|M<riat  benefit,  while  the  petition*  and  protests.  spoken  and  written, 
of  hundreds  of  weak  property' -owners  and  citizens,  irreparably 
injured  by  the  confiscation,  remain  ignore*!.  Everything  went,  until 
Federal  officers — army  engineer* — stepped  in.  They  were  ordered 
from  Washington  to  report  on  the  needs  for  the  legislation  there 
(the  initiatory  bill  had  then  been  passed i.  The  report  was  a dis- 
secting exposure  that  killed  the  scheme.  The  gift  in  this  case  was 
to  be  anywhere  from  $600,000  to  $3,000,000,  and  was  to  remedy 
inflrmltlee  in  the  Improvements  erected,  almost  wholly,  on  the  free 
land  previously  acquired  from  the  city  and  State,  and’  to  add  more. 
Immediately  after  this  halt  was  called  by  Federal  officers,  the 
“ interests’'  turned  again  to  Albany.  Within  four  month*  another 
bill  wa*  |MMMed  there — last  winter-— this  time  enabling  the  city  to 
take  by  purchase,  from  the  shoulders  of  the  corporation,  what  the 
national  government  refused  to  mend  or  subsidize.  No  dnuht  the 
city  will  pay  mure  millions  for  its  own  land,  too.  How  many 
instance*  of  this  kind  did  Mr.  Root  have  in  mind  when  ho  made 
his  inspired  speech? 

Again,  let  a weak  litigant  fry  to  take  a powerful  antagonist  into 
a State  or  Federal  court,  which  i*  the  shorter  and  safer  place  in 
which  to  get  his  day  and  hi*  say?  if  fair  play  and  equality  come 
in  greater  measure,  or  come  alone,  from  a centralized  government, 
how  an*  you  to  turn  against  it  the  |M*oplr,  mostly  all  of  whom  are 
still  the  helpless  masse*?  Can  it  1**  denied  that  this  is  what  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  is  striving  to  reach  them  with?  Tim  constitution  of 
most  men  is  what  they  find  in  the  nearest  court  of  law.  It  is  re- 
spectfully suggested  that  Harpf.r'h  Weekly  look  into  it*  own 
house. 

I am.  sir. 

Michael  O’StnjjvAJ*. 

Our  correspondent  puts  his  case  well.  It  is  true  that  a central- 
ized government,  using  autocratic  power,  can  accomplish  Wnclita 
more  quickly  and  efficiently  in  many  cases  than  cun  lx*  done  by 
democratic  focal  mean*.  But  the  power  to  do  good  i*  also  in  dif- 
ferent hands  the  power  to  do  evil.  Our  fathers  thought  to  safe- 
guard liberty  by  giving  to  the  central  government  only  so  much 
power  a*  was  necessary  for  the  performance  of  indispensable  na- 
tional duties.  All  tin-  real  the  local  government*  reserved.  If 
citizen* hip  in  this  country  is  so  far  decayed  that  we  have  lost 
capacity  for  local  self-government,  then  it  will  be  as  Mr.  Root  nays: 
the  central  government  will  assume  powers  tliat  local  hands  had 
grown  too  feeble  to  wield,  and  the  republic  will  lierome  a species 
of  empire  ruled  from  Washington.  It  i*  arguable  that  that  i*  now 
necessary.  The  Weekly  hopes  not.  It  ho|s*s  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment may  be  preserved,  and  It  i«  in  affectionate  defence  of  the 
republican  principle  that  it  fights  against  what  seem  dungerou* 
encroachments  cm  the  local  powers. — Editor. 


GENERAL  BRECKEXRIDGE  ON  H.  G.  WELLS 

No.  * Pm*r*  St»btt.  London.  England. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Care  of  Mark  T train.  .Yew  York: 

Sir. — I’age  n.1  Daily  Mail  Year- Rook  stales  the  United  States 
come*  first , with  only  U.:»  per  cent,  of  femalm  emplnyed : Germany. 
25  per  cent : England.  27  jx*r  cent.:  Italy.  40  per  .suit : Austria.  47 
per  cent.  Vet  your  Mr,  H.  O.  Well*  seems  to  drride  in  " The  Future 
in  America  ” her  theory  ns  if  it  ” disregard*  i rwmrn  ”J 
As  to  children.  perhaps  a similar  showing  might  Is-  approximately 
attempted.  Docs  any  other  nation  choose  its  Chief  Magistrate  from 
the  tow-path  like  Garfield,  or  from  it«  IlnlUwtnirn  like  Lincoln, 
giving  every  man  a fair  fighting  chance?  Tlir  Ideal  we  would  wish 
may  Is*  greatly  better  than  this  best  known  among  white  <ntions 
for  either  sex ; for  even  our  ’*  sovereign  people”  are  not  all  Presi- 
dent*. nor  our  women  every  one  a Semlramia.  The  simple  mid  per- 
fect character  of  Washington  may  Is-  a*  incomprehensible  **  hi* 
unsurpassed  and  Ktatcly  obelisk:  but  will  not  Mr.  Well*  conde- 


scendingly permit  his  conceited  fellow  countrymen  to  continue  to 
admire  both  without  calling  name* : 

I am,  sir, 

J.  C.  MRECKENltllKiK. 


AS  TO  JAMES  WILSON 

Swutisdu,  Pa,.  January  j6.  ipiiy 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  January  20  a correspondent  graciously 
offer*  to  open  a school  for  the  study  of  the  fattier*  of  the  nation, 
in  your  editorial  office*:  also  gravely  states  that  “ Hamilton  was  a 
pygmy  in  the  science  of  government,”  compared  with  Wilson.  As 
secretary  of  the  Wilson  memorial  committee,  I have  had  it  drawn 
to  mv  attention  that  some  of  them*  “historical"  and  propaganda 
ebullitions  wore  mistakenly  thought  in  a few  quarter*  to  I**  the 
voice  of  the  committee.  A*  secretary  of  the  committee.  I wish  to 
distinctly  state  that  the  committee  are  in  no  degree  responsible  for 
such  vagaries.  I am.  sir. 

fit  kton  Alva  Ko.vklk. 


INADEQUACY  OF  FEDERAL  CHILD-LABOR  LEGISLATION 

Edyar  tlardner  Murphy,  in  the  Montgomery  (Alabama/  Advertiser 

The  adequate  protection  of  our  children  in  industry  is  not  a 
matter  of  an  isolated  Military  “law”  about  an  age  limit.  Child 
protection  is  not  ” a law  ” but  a system,  a system  of  laws  mutually 
supporting  and  reenforcing  one  another.  Such  a system  the 
Federal  government  under  our  present  national  Constitution  can 
never  supply.  Such  a system  is  possible  only  under  the  slower 
but  freer  processes  of  local  State  legislation.  ’ At  infinite  coat  of 
thought  and  labor  it  i«  being  gradually  brought  into  existence. 
Much  remains  to  be  done,  chiefly  in  the  South,  but  also  in  the 
North.  But  it  D confessedly  both  practicable  and  possible  to  do 
it.  Wa  are  now  asked,  however,  to  follow  the  attempt  of  the  Im- 
possible, to  seek  one  isolated  feature  of  such  a system  at  tire  hands 
of  the  Federal  power,  turning  much  of  our  energy  from  those  local 
methods,  which  hold  every  promise  of  s comprehensive  system, 
Into  whollv  new  channel*,  in  order  to  secure  a law  which’  is  in 
itself  of  doubtful  constitutionality,  and  which,  under  the  plain 
mandate  of  the  Constitution,  can  never  la-  surrounded  and  re- 
enforced hv  any  adequute  general  system  of  protection.  We  are 
being  a*keil  to  follow  down  a blind  alley. 

“ But,”  It  i*  argued.  “ this  is  an  effort  for  Uniformity.”  Grant- 
ing. for  the  moment,  that  other  phase*  of  protection  could  lie  added, 
no  real  uniformity  ran  lx-  secured  liv  the  external  process  of  a 
uniform  law.  Condition*  an-  tln-mselve*  against  it.  The  whole  en- 
vironment of  labor  anil  of  life,  tlx*  factor*  of  personal  and  social 
habit,  climate,  fuel,  clothing.  fend.  etc.,  are  so  different  in  ail  old 
manufacturing  State  fnan  those  which  obtain  in  the  new  manu- 
facturing States  that  no  mere  uniformity  of  law  <-an  product-  uni- 
formity of  conditions.  Rut  it  i*  obvloua  that  the  Federal  authority 
can  provide  no  general  system  of  protection,  no  effective  group  of 
law*,  mutually  reenforcing  one  another,  in  the  care  of  the  child 
worker.  A mere  age  limit,  therefore,  un*up|sirtcd  by  other  pro- 
vision*. would  thu*  represent  all  the  more  conspicuously  a uni- 
formity without  meaning.  Indeed,  in  the  Staten  where  other  phase* 
of  protection  are  lacking,  it  would  represent  no  uniformity  at  ail: 
for  if  the  employer  i*  a man  of  short-sightedness  and  greed  he  can 
and  will  make  up  in  longer  hours,  in  night  work,  in  falsi*  affidavits 
from  the  parent*  a*  to  the  ages  of  their  children  tthe  law  provides 
no  penalty  for  the  lying  parent),  all  that  tin*  Federalist  might  gain 
by  a fixed  uniformity  of  age. 

The  friend*  of  these  Federal  hill*  are  assuming  n great  re- 
sponsibility if  it  can  la*  found  that  they  are  weakening  the  move- 
ments for  Slut*-  legislation  when  they  are  able  to  offer  so  little  as 
a substitute.  If  the  Federal  authorities  cannot  do  more  It  ought 
to  do  nothing. 


u HARPER’S  WEEKLY  ” A QUINQUAGENARIAN 

From  the  Church  Standard. 

Harper’s  Weekly  appropriately  celebrates  its  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary by  giving  many  details  of  its  long  anil  meritorious  career.  The 
Weekly  has  been  a valuable  exponent  of  public  opinion,  and  in 
several  critical  periods  it  has  done  invaluable  service  in  guiding  the 
public  judgment.  It  ha*  made  mistakes,  of  course.  No  journal, 
however  wisely  or  prudently  conducted,  can  hope  to  be  always  right, 
or  always  to  say  the  right  thing  in  an  ideallv  right  way,  and  the 
more  thoroughly  as*  urn  I It*  manager*  are  of  their  integrity  or  pur- 
nose,  the  more  probable  It  Is  tliat  they  will  sometimes  err  in  the 
form,  if  not  in  the  matter,  of  the  view*  which  they  present.  This  i* 
not  to  sav  that  a great  journal  like  Harter's  Weekly  has  been  a 
frequent  Llunderer ; far  from  that:  tin*  men  by  whom  it  lias  lieen 
conducted  have  been  recognized,  not  only  a*  men  of  integrity  anil 
ability,  hut  as  capable  and  competent  journalists,  skilled  in  the  fine 
art  of  self-control  which  keep*  the  journaliNt  from  saying  wrong 
things,  and  al«>  from  saying  right  things  in  the  wrong  way  or  at  the 
wrong  time.  There  have  lieen  occasion*  when  the  publishers  of 
Harter's  Weekly  have  faced  heavy  loss  a*  the  <-o*t  of  firm  adhesion 
to  the  principles  in  which  they  believed:  and  at  all  times  through- 
out them-  last  fifty  year*  the  Weekly  ha*  been  read  with  a*  much 
attention  and  instruction  by  those  who  differed  from  its  opinions 
as  by  those  who  agreed  with  them. 


THE  COST  OF  CRIME  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  REV.  JOHN  J.  MUNRO 

Chaplain  to  the  Prison  Evangelistic  Society  of  New  York 


THE  coat  of  crime  in  the  Unit**!  State*  is  a subject  of  wuch 
vast  importance,  entering,  a*  it  does,  into  almost  every 
detail  of  human  life,  that  it  i*  remarkable  that,  a*  a field 
of  economic  investigation,  it  is  comparatively  new.  few 
anciologista  and  economists  leaving  given  it  much  serious 
consideration.  There  is  a marked  absence  of  readily  available  data 
ii|wn  the  subject,  even  the  Census  Bureau  lacking  in  information. 
But  the  theme  is  of  such  fascinating  interest  that,  the  more  it  is 
examined  the  more  interesting  it  becomes,  not  only  to  the  student 
of  criminoli^y  but  to  the  taxpayer.  It  is  a pity  that  the  national 
government,  with  the  vast  resources  at  its  disposal  and  its  oppor- 
tunity to  sift  afoot  independent  investigations  throughout  the  coun- 
try, docs  not  undertake  the  work  of  compilation  and  prepare  a 
thoroughly  reliable  and  scientific  statement  covering  the  entire 
subject.  Moat  statistician:*  who  have  dealt  with  this  question  in 
the  past  have  only  more  or  less  correctly  estimated  trie  not  of 
crime  in  a given  locality  or  for  a given  department,  and  then  have 
arrived  at  conclusions  relative  to  other  localities  or  departments 
by  procrmn  of  multiplication. 

" The  figures  represent  ing  the  expense  of  crime  an*  so  startling 
that  we  ask  ourselves  how  long  our  national  and  Slate  government 
can  possibly  continue  to  pay  such  enormous  sums  for  the  main- 
tenance of  courts  of  justice,  police,  and  other  institution*  without 
taking  serious  cognizance  thereof.  Otic  thing,  however,  is  certain: 
unless  our  Federal  and  . State  authorities  do  something  to  clow 
some  of  the  floodgate*  of  evil  ao  prevalent  in  our  large  cities,  there 
is  no  telling  what  the  end  may  lie.  Our  rulers  should  endeavor  to 
make  it  easy  to  do  right  and  difiicult  to  do  wrong,  ho  as  to  reduce 
the  coat  of  crime  to  a minimum,  or  make  our  jails  and  prisons 
self-supporting. 

Many  MTaOM  labor  under  the  delusion  that  the  only  expense 
incurred  in  tin-  correction  and  repression  of  crime  is  in  tlie  mainte- 
nance of  police,  jails,  courts  of  justice,  and  public  prosecutors. 
Hut  this  Is  a serious  mistake.  It  means  this  ami  a vast  deal  more. 
As  tlie  cost  of  crime  enters  into  every  deportment  of  our  very 
existence,  when  we  have  thought  we  have  said  all  that  could  la- 
said  on  tlie  subject,  we  have  left  a great  deal  still  unenume rated. 

In  this  present  discussion  of  tlie  subject  I have  tried  to  follow 
new  lines  so  as  to  reach  correct  conclusions.  I shall  endeavor  to 
present  only  facta  obtained  after  tlie  most  careful  inquiry  on  the 
subject. 

I have  made  a careful  study  of  the  coat  of  crime  in  Greater 
New  York  during  the  joist  few  years,  and  find  that  the  amount  of 
money  appropriated  by  the  civil  authorities,  according  to  the  fig- 
ure* of  the  Hoard  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  since  the  con- 
solidation in  1898.  1b  not  only  on  the  increase,  but  startling  as  well. 

The  Cost  of  Crime  In  Greater  New  York 

It  i*  very  doubtful  if  there  are  many  more  erhninals  in  our 
jail*  to-day  than  them  were  ten  year*  ago.  Felon irw  have  not 
largely  increased.  Crime,  however,  seems  to  have  increased  among 
young”  people  of  both  sexes.  Hut  Ihe  orincipal  mason  for  the  large 
increase  in  expenditure*  is  that  all  the  department  commissioners 
feel  the  effect  of  crime  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Everything 
in  the  way  of  machinery'  and  labor  is  paid  for  at  the  higlicwt  price. 
And  among  other  things,  it  may  lie  said  that  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  expenditure  for  salaries  and  raw  material* 
used  in  our  prisons.  I have  *|«oken  to  several  of  our  city  office- 
holder* who  luivr  had  n wide  experience  in  criminal  matters,  and 
they  agree  substantially  with  the  result*  of  my  own  invent igat ion* 
along  these  lines. 

At  tlie  present  moment  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
$130,000,000  and  more  rained  by  taxation  for  the  running  ex- 
wnses  of  the  city  of  Greater  New  York  in  tlie  present  year  is  to 
*•  spent  in  the  repression  and  correction  of  crime,  aa  tlie  figures 
will  show. 

In  the  following  tabulated  statement  It  wilt  be  seen  that  all 
the  moneys  appropriated  for  the  various  departments  and  institu- 
tions are  s|ient  on  the  repression  of  crime  alone. 

The  following  departments  devote  tlieir  entire  appropriation*  to 
the  correction  and  repression  of  crime  for  the  year.  The  figures 
given  below  are  what  each  department  has  asked  for  in  the  budget: 


Department  of  Police $10,697,081  09 

**  “ Corrections  1,030.061  50 

District  Attorney  of  New  York 237,040  00 

“ King*  80.200  00 

*•  “ Queens  25.800  00 

“ ■'  Richmond 0,000  00 

City  Magistrate*,  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx 213.800  00 

“ “ Brooklyn,  Omens,  and  Richmond  100,800  00 

Special  Sessions,  New  York  and  Brooklyn 195,800  00 

General  Sessions,  New  York 310,300  00 

The  Juvenile  Asylum 44,000  00 

Homan  Catholic  Protectory 328,500  00 

Society  for  the  Protection  of  Children 60,000  00 

Grand  Jury  Stenographer.  Kings  County  . . 4,000  00 

One  Judge  for  Kings.  Queens,  and  Richmond  17.500  00 

Office  expenses  connected  therewith 8.000  00 

Court  Rents  in  Brooklyn 38.840  00 

Parole  Hoard  2.800  00 


$18,510,722  59 


When  we  come  to  deal  with  the  various  departments  of  the  city 
government  which  are  only  Indirectly  connected  with  crime,  we 
find  it  more  difficult  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions.  Take  for 
example  the  Sheriff's  office.  This  official'*  work  is  both  civil  and 
criminal,  lie  has  charge  of  the  county  jail  and  pay*  for  the  sup 
port  of  the  inmates.  He  takes  full  i-lmrge  of  prisoners  indicted 
lor  felonies  while  they  are  in  the  Tnmba,  and.  after  they  are  sen- 
tenced, see*  that  they  are  nafely  landed  in  Stale  Prison  or  I’enitcn 
tiarv.  After  making  careful  allowance,  we  set  aside  three  fourth* 
of  tlie  entire  appropriation  for  crime. 

•.  In  the  following  department*,  only  a percentage  of  the  appropria- 
tion is  used  for  the  repression  of  crime: 

The  sheriff*  of  New  York.  Kings.  Queens,  And  • Richmond 
(seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  appropriation  allowed  for  crime!, 
$198,(192  75.  Department*  of  Health  and  Charities  (ten  per  cent, 
for  crime).  $360,480.  For  tlie  present  year  the  Fire  Dr|>arimcnt 
call*  for  87,979,778.  I have  made  careful  inquire  and  find  that 
one-half  of  all  the  fire.*  arc  the  result  either  of  wilful  »el*  or 
criminal  carelessness,  so  that  half  tin*  appropriation  is  given  crime 
— 83,989.389.  Of  the  expense*  of  the  law  Department,  Supreme 
Court  and  Appellate  Division,  twenty -five  )**r  cent,  may  safely  la* 
allowed  for  crime,  tliat  Is,  $2(Mi.f8M).  Commissioner  of  Jurors'  office 
4 fifty  per  cent,  for  crime).  $39,925.  Coroners  (fifty  per  cent,  for 
crime  I . $79,850.  Criminal  work  in  the  courts  of  kings.  Queens, 
and  Richmond  (fifty  per  cent  for  crime),  $207,575.  Other  institu- 
tions that  receive  supiMirt  for  maintaining  criminals,  such  as 
Bellevue,  Good  Shepherd  homes,  etc.,  $200,000,  which  make  a total 
of  $5,282,411  75. 

The  cost  of  crime  to  business  men  and  cor|M>ratinns  is  as  follows: 
Private  police,  watchmen,  and  detective  agencies.  $5.ono.noo  a year: 
property  stolen  am!  not  recovered,  $2,500,000 ; fraudulent  lank 
josses,  $2,000,000;  direct  his*  to  families  of  men  in  prison.  $2,250.- 
000:  which  makes  the  total  coot  of  crime  in  Greater  New  York. 
$35,552,134  34. 

What  Crime  Coats  the  New  York  State  Government 

There  is  only  one  department  in  the  Stab-  government  which 
deal*  entirely  with  crime,  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Prisons  and  Prison  Commission,  The  other  offices  are  only  re- 
motely connected  with  the  repression  of  crime. 

The  figures  in  the  statement  which  follow*  are  furnished  by  the 
State  authorities  and  are  the  most  reliable  that  can  he  found  on 
this  subjrct.  There  arc,  however,  very  ninny  other  item*  of  criminal 
ex|*-n*e  which  are  so  interwoven  into  tin-  various  department*  of 
our  State  government  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  classify  them  in 
their  proper  places.  In  this  statement  F have  said  nothing  of 
Hie  value  of  the  four  large  prison  establishment*  and  the  two 
asylums  for  the  criminal  insane,  nil  of  which  must  Ik-  worth  at 
least  $(1,000,(88).  I simply  mention  the  running  expense*  for  an 
average  year.  That  we  are  compelled  to  erect  the  best  buildings 
and  install  the  most  modem  a*  well  as  the  most  expensive 
machinery  in  all  the  prisons  cannot  he  denied.  Ami  although  the 
population  of  these  prisons  ha*  remained  alsiut  He-  same  during 
tlie  past  live  years,  then*  is  a steady  increase  in  the  cost  of  main 
trnnnee. 

The  three  New  York  Slate  prlaona.  situated  at  Sing  Sing,  Au- 
burn, and  Clinton,  coat  yearly  $458,120  87.  The  women's  reforma- 
tories. Hudson,  Albion.*  and  Med f on!,  eost.  $1. 50.000,  ami  the  re- 
formatories for  men  at  Elmir*  and  N’apanoch,  $260,943  77.  The 
Women'*  Prison  at  Auhurn  require*  an  expenditure  of  $20,379  (12. 
and  the  Houses  of  Refuge  at  New  York  and  Rochester.  $327,250. 
Repair*  and  lossi**  t*»  tl»-***  institution*  amount  to  $657,778  49.  I 
have  not  mentioned  the  large  amount  of  money  which  the  State 
pay*  for  raw  material  for  manufacturing  purposes,  hut  this,  when 
Hie  good*  an*  all  sold,  simply  balance*  in  most  ease*  for  tlie  outlay. 
Other  rxpense*  in  connection  with  the  work  of  managing  our 
prisons,  time  spent  liy  Ha-  executive  on  criminal  matters,  pardon- 
clerk'*  office,  expense  of  attorney-general'*  office  on  criminal  mat- 
ters, ete.,  $500,000.  This  raises  the  total  expended  by  the  State 
government  for  crime  to  the  sunt  of  $2,380,472  75.  The  expense 
of  crime  to  the  cities  and  municipalities  of  the  State  (exclusive  of 
Greater  New  York),  which  includes  money*  spent  for  police,  prison*, 
judges,  courts,  prosecuting-attorneys,  magistrates,  etc.,  amounts  to 
$20,000,000  a year. 

The  coat  of  crime  in  fifty-seven  counties  of  the  state  (exclusive 
of  New  York,  Kings.  Queens,  and  Richmond  counties  I,  is  810,- 
000.000,  This  expense  include*  the  cost  of  jail*,  sheriff*,  prose- 
cu ting-attorney*,  judges,  justice*  of  the  peace  and  constable*,  court 
officers,  criminal  insane,  and  expense  incident  to  the  maintenance 
of  Imi filing*. 

Arm! her  item  to  be  reckoned  with  is  tlie  loss  in  wages  to  men 
and  women  confined  in  our  State  prison*,  county  jails,  peniten 
tiaries,  and  reformatories.  During  1006  (exclusive  of  Greater 
New  York ) , the  lnas  was  approximately  84.744, (KM).  Robberies  and 
defalcations  during  the  year  were  $5.500.000. so  that  the  grand  total 
of  moneys  paid  by  cities  and  counties  for  crime  outside  of  Greater 
New  York  (not  under  the  State  government),  was  $40,244,000. 

• Coat  of  Crime  in  the  other  States  of  the  Union 

The  coat  of  city  police  department*  in  the  other  State*  Is  $200,- 
000.060:  to  which  the  expenditure*  for  prison*,  judge*,  courts, 
prosecuting  attorneys,  and  all  other  incidentals  add  $60,000,000. 
f Con  tin  tied  on  paijr  280.  J 
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Grand  Total.. 


Mr.  Gtimmere,  Accompanied  by  the  Moroccan  Escort  Commander  and  a Royal  Standard-bearer,  tourneying  to  Fez  to  Interview  the 

Sultan  concerning  the  American  Claims 


Minister  Gum  mere  and  Members  of  the  American  Diplomatic  Party  at  Fez  after  the  first  Audience  with  the  Sultan.  Mr.  Gummere 
stands  in  the  Centre i at  his  Right  are  the  United  States  Military  Attaches 


THE  OBDURATE  SULTAN  OF  MOROCCO 

TIIK  UNITED  STATES  MINISTER  Til  MOROCCO,  MIL  Ut'HMKHK,  RECENTLY  DEPARTED  FROM  FEZ  AFTER  AN  UNPROFITABLE  SESSION  WITH 
TIIK  MULTAN.  MR.  01 'M MERE  WENT  TO  THE  CAPITAL  FUR  TIIK  PURPOSE  OF  ADJUDICATIN'*!  CLAIM*  FOR  I N DEM N ITT  MADE  HT  CITI- 
ZENS OF  TIIK  UNITED  HTATFJ*  FOR  ALU*.  Ell  tlUTRAIlES  niMMITTED  IN  MOKIM'CO : IIE  WAR  I NAIILK.  HOWEVER.  TO  (NIT  AIN  FROM  THE 
SULTAN  ANY  ASSURANCES  EEC  AUDI  Ml  THE  FUTURE  SAFETY  OF  AMERICANS  IN  THAT  COUNTRY 
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THE  DEMOLITION  OF  THE  HISTORIC  “LONG 
BRIDGE”  OVER  THE  POTOMAC 

By  CHARLES  A.  SIDMAN 


TIIF.  dcinnliiion  of  Long  Kriil#*1.  across  the  Potomac  at 
Washington.  iwiioWh  one  of  the  oldest  landmark*  in  tlntl 
sect iun  of  the  country.  Knilt  ill  183fi.  it  luis  well  with 
■.IinmI  l lie  man'll  of  lime,  anil  now.  after  -event, r yinrn  of 
constant  ui*e,  It  I*  In-in#  torn  ilown,  to  give  way  to  the  new 
highwuv  briil#e  which  was  built  ami  llnishci)  last  autumn. 

The  )>ri<l#i'  served  u*  an  important  connecting  link  Mwern  the 
mil i. .mil  i'U|iitnl  ami  Virginia  for  almut  one  hundred  year*,  ami 


.tion  of  I a mg  K ridge,  owing  to  the  mishaps  whirh  il  luul  already 
MiilTon*d,  and  Mime  wen*  of  the  opinion  tliat  the  hriilge  site  slioiild 
la*  moved  further  up  the  river.  In  IK.ili  an  attempt  won  made  to 
Mt-uro  the  ilisiiuitinuams-  of  the  bridge,  hut  failed.  In  Krlirtiary. 
IsilT.  it  was  partly  carried  away  by  floating  lee,  rendering  com 
inimical  ion  lielween  the  two  Hide*  of  the  river  impiMsihlr,  except 
by  wav  of  the  l bain  bridge.  which  wan  fur  up  the  river,  ami  this 
involved  an  ordinary  day-  journey.  In  IH7u  tin*  llaltimon*  and 


The  old  “Long  Bridge"  which  haa  ao  many  Associations  with  American  History 


in  it*  time,  ha*  rendered  valuahle  service  to  the  govern rm*nl  and 
tin*  public.  At  l be  uutbn*uk  of  the  fix'll  War  the  iletnutaUrnl  I'nkm 
army  entered  Washington  over  il  after  its  defeat  nt  Hull  Kun.  The 
bridge  was  in  almost  eon  tint  toil*  u«e  during  the  war  in  the  transit 
of  troop*  and  supplies  to  and  from  the  front  in  Virginia  campaigns, 
ami  ul  the  close  of  tin*  war  the  veterans  crossed  it  on  the  occasion 
of  ih«'  famous  review  by  President  Johnson. 

The  first  Long  llridg"  was  built  in  1HU8  and  opened  for  traffic  in 
Mas.  iKtl'i.  Il  was  a wooden  structure,  near  I v a mile  lung,  and 
is !*t  $I0II.HIKI.  The  toll  was  twenty  five  i-ent*  for  a man  and  horse. 


Potouiuc  Ibiilroad  fonipuuy  wa*  authorised  to  take  |Misaes*i<in  of 
and  to  extend  its  track*  u«n**s  the  bridge  on  the  condition  that  the 
company  maintain  it  in  gsmd  condition  for  railway  and  ordinary 
trawl.  As  the  years  |n»ied.  the  bridge  had  to  keep  up  with  the 
changes  of  niiNlern  progress,  ami  in  time  it  was  utilized  by  the 
fleetric-rmr  line  as  well  as  the  steam  rnnd. 

The  bridge  ha-  Iss'ii  patehi'd  and  mended  so  much  that  there 
is  not  a stick  of  the  original  bridge  left.  An  olKerr  of  one  of  the 
New  York  regiments,  whose  coni|Mny  was  one  of  the  first  to  ens* 
the  bridge  during  I he  Civil  War.  recently  wrote  the  contractor  In 


The  new  Highway  Bridge  from  the  Virginia  Shore,  with  the  Washington  Monument  in  the  Diitance 


and  fine  dollar  for  a four-wlieeled  carriage  and  a (mir  of  horses. 
This  bridge  furnished  continuous  communication  lietween  the  two 
shore*  of  the  Potomac  until  February.  IS.HI.  when  it  was  swept 
away,  and  traffic  wua  interrupted  for  some  lime. 

After  several  years'  lapse,  a new  bridge  was  built  on  the  site  of 
tlie  old  one  and  opened  for  traffic  in  OctolsT.  IIW5.  f'ongrewa  luul 
appropriated  kl.’UMKM)  for  its  erection.  but  it  wa*  found  that  it* 
cost  was  only  a I unit  8113.00H.  being  one  of  tin*  nasi**  where 
the  uppropriation  I'Xtss-iled  the  net  mil  mat  of  the  hridgi'.  by 
#17.1100. 

In  1 8.1U  nod  again  in  I M HI  fresliels  damaged  it  considerably. 
The  latter  disaster  caused  inquiry  into  the  propriety  of  the  luck* 


charge  off  the  work  of  demolition  for  one  of  the  ls*ams.  desiring 
to  have  walking-stick*  for  hi*  friends  made  out  of  it.  A beam 
was  sent  him.  and  lie  was  notified  that  while  It  came  from 
the  historic  hriilgv.  still  it  wasn't  an  original  beam,  ns  there  were 
none. 

The  new  railroad  und  highway  bridge*,  lying  very  close  to  the 
old  one.  tower  high  above  it.  The  highway  bridge  is  of  steel,  iron, 
and  concrete,  und  is  one  of  the  finest  bridge*  of  its  kind. 

It  will  only  I*'  a matter  -if  a few-  months  liefore  the  old  bridge 
shall  have  disappeared  entirely.  After  seventy  years  of  hard  wear, 
slonn.  Hood,  and  bloodshed.  il  i*  now  Is-ing  dismantled  in  accord- 
ance with  law,  and  will  soon  be  a thing  of  the  past. 
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AN  ARGUMENT  'KITH  THE  SQUIRE 

DRAWN’  BY  HAROLD  MATTHEWS  BRETT 
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SURPRISES  OF  THE  NEVADA  DESERT 


By  BARTON  W.  CURRIE  »'  ' 


THK  linn-  was  wlun  eggs  cost  $1  mdi.  and  beefsteak  $1  an 
Minn'  in  Norm-  und  Dawson.  A strong  man  could  cam  (I 
an  hour  wielding  a pick  and  ” rock  in#  a cradle.”  That  was 
in  Die  frozen  North.  There  is  no  plurer  mining  in  south- 
ern Nevada.  The  only  crudle  rocked  is  of  the  domestic 
sort.  They  are  very  few.  Egg*  never  were  so  precious  on  the  desert 
as  up  among  the  glaciers.  You  can  buy  a very  good  porter-house 
cut  for  &l.  A man  with  a steady  hand  and  a sure  eye  can  drift 
into  any  camp  anil  ••urn  *1  an  hour  dealing  faro  or  tending  roulette. 
Tie- re  is  usually  one  gumMing-houm-  to  every  150  of  population. 

Human  endeavor  has  a mighty  wide  range  in  tlunr  sage-brush 
communities.  whereas  it  is  fearfully  erani|>ed  in  the  placer  coun- 
tries. All  along  the  scale  Hr*  reward  for  every  craft  and  service 
is  large.  It  must  be,  as  compensation  for  living  in  a dip  of  the 
world  where  whiskey  is  cheaper  than  drinkable  water.  The  water 
you  luve  in  is  so  hard  lhat  shaving-soap  will  not  turn  a lather. 
Also,  it  is  impregnated  with  arsenic,  in  the  spring  and  summer 
months  the  blaze  of  the  noonday  sun  would  tan  an  elephant's  hide. 
Dawn  is  bedtime,  and  1 P.M.  tin*  breakfast  hour.  Only  the  liarber 
shops  keep  regular  hours. 

Whatever  you  may  have  read  or  heard  about  this  desert  altitude, 
you  will  fimi  many  phone*  of  life  that  paint  it  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferrnt  aspect  from  any  picture  your  imagination  hod  conceived. 


Once  more  he  exploded  and  almost  roiled  front  the  bench 


One  never  associate*  soda-fountain*  with  life  among  the  gold- 
tiuntrrw.  Therefore  it  is  ciulte  a shock  to  find  a geyser  of  this  sort 
on  live  main  street  of  a liooiiiiiig  camp,  sandwiched  in  Iwtween  a 
gambling-hell  and  the  Mining  Exchange.  There  is  little  difference 
in  Hr*  character  of  the  two. 

When  you  hear  that  the  little  misa  who  presides  at  the  soda- 
fountain  is  almost  aa  well  paid  as  a San  Francisco  bricklayer  you 
wonder  how  she  does  it  without  the  aid  of  a union,  until  vou  are 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  innocent-looking  establishment. 

It  was  a delightfully  fresh-looking  place  on  that  smirching  Sep 
tember  day  of  my  first  visit.  Electric  fans  stirred  a soft,  mail 
breeze.  The  iced  things  set  on  the  counters  and  tables  looked  pro- 
digiously templing.  Then  tin*  little  drawer  at  tire  fountain: 

Not  turned  sixteen,  the  skirt  of  the  rlmratarehed  frock  was 
still  at  her  shoctopa.  Her  cheeks  were  full  and  round  and  bright 
with  the  tint  of  the  early  pippin.  Her  chestnut  hair  was  still  in 
braids,  dangling  lielow  the  great  bow  of  a broad  blue  sash.  Alto- 
gether she  was  the  most  refreshing  little  person  to  gaze  u|*>n  I 
had  seen  in  one  thousand  miles.  I hail  just  come  into  camp  on 
the  Tonapah  Hicr — an  alkali-mated  touring-car  of  «M»  horse  power 
that  devours  thirty-five  miles  of  desert  trail  in  a less  number  of 
minutes.  The  dismal  little  train  wheezes  over  the  name  distance 
in  two  hours. 

Five  of  the  party  I had  Joined  sat  down  at  the  counter  of 
varnished  redwood.  A dreamy -eyed  youth,  who  once  won  attention 
in  San  Francisco  by  writing  weird  sonnets,  but  who  is  now  more 
famous  a*  a mine-owner  mid  a little  fiend  of  a gun  lighter,  ordered 
an  ice-cream  soda.  His  business  partner,  a corpulent  giant  with  a 
bald  herd  and  great  llaVlng  red  whiskers,  astonished  me  by  asking 
t lie  little  maid  at  the  geyser  for  a whiskey  sour.  Another  requested 
a golden  fir*,  and  a fourth  an  egg  phosphate.  J utterly  forgot  mv 
burning  thirst  while  I watched  her  nimble  hands  prepare  the  ill- 
assorted  array  of  drinks.  iCenu-mtier.  we  were  in  a candy- bazar. 
Children  {tattered  about  buying  gum-drops,  lemon-sticks,  and  taffy- 
halls,  gaudy  with  cochineal  stripes. 

A huge  man.  resplendent  in  a pink  silk  shirt  in  which  blazed 
with  fascinating  glare  a diamond  of  at  least  eight  carats  weight, 
seemed  immensely  amused  at  my  amazement.  The  fat  on  his  great 
body  shook  ponderously,  and  he  emitted  a stupendous  guffaw  that 
reverberated  through  the  entire  building  and  rolled  out  into  the 
street. 

“ Why.  sir.”  he  boomed.  *'  you  ran  get  anything  yon  want  in 
here.  sir.  from  pineapple  syrup,  sir.  to  a Kentucky  breakfast,  sir.” 

“A  Kentucky  breakfast  ?"  I regarded  him  blankly. 

**  A Kentucky  breakfast,  sir.”  lie  explained.  becoming  purple, 
“is  a beefsteak,  sir.  a big  drink  of  whiskey,  sir.  and  a setter  dog, 
sir.” 

”A  setter-dog?”  I stammered. 

“ The  dog.  sir.  eats  the  steak,  sir.”  ftnee  more  lie  exploded  ami 
almost  rolled  from  the  bench,  though  lie  dung  neallv  to  that  por- 
tion of  a Kentucky  breakfast  not  subject  to  elimination. 

The  little  llrlie  of  the  soda-fountain  dcmnrelv  seized  a siphon 
and  playfully  squirted  a stream  of  Virhy  on  the  big  man's  I mid 
head,  crying,  in  n shrill  treble.  " He  just  tinng*  round  here  nil  day 
to  spring  that  gag  on  strangers.” 

I soon  found  in  a brief  journey  nlsuit  the  camp  that  many  young 
women  of  unquest ionable  re-q**H  ability  obtain  •lucrative  employ- 
ment in  that  particular  dip  of  tin-  Nrvada  gold-hill*.  One  concern 
of  wildcatter*  employs  twenty  stenographers  at  a wage  of  <AO  a 
week.  Capable  IstokkifiM-rs  an-  suriv  at  ft'JOO  a month,  and  several 
young  men  who  write  the  lurid  literature  with  which  the  Istnmcr* 
of  Isigus  claims  luil  their  victim*  draw  the  same  salary  I’ncle 
Sam  pays  Mr.  Roosevelt**  cabinet  officers. 

Recently  a young  Californian  who  bus  made  some  wav  in  the 
literary  world’  accepted  an  offer  of  this  sort,  and  lagan  writing 
circular*  and  prospect  ii»<-*  with  a fine  tloiirisb  of  language.  His 
stipend  was  J'itMl  a week.  He  bad  a tine  mahogany  desk  to  work 
at.  His  office  was  one  «»f  an  elaborately  appointed  suite  in  a stone 
building  two  stories  high.  Opening  on  the  street  wns  a counting- 
room  thronged  with  -s-retaries.  lunik  keepers.  and  clerk*.  The 
place  throlilsil  with  activity  from  S to  ft.  The  atmosphere  was 
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intensely  urban  when  ynu  consider  that  live  miles  sway  a man 
might  I nap  himself  on  (hr  desert  and  dip  of  thirst  before  he  could 
stumble  within  the  range  of  human  aid.  and  there  are  many  little 
heap*  of  tones  on  that  drift  of  the  desert  which  bear  evidence  of 
such  tragedies. 

Hut  I lie  building  young  genius  of  the  West  did  not  remain  long 
ou  the  job.  Ilis  employer  was  a millionaire,  but  his  millions  were 
peculiarly  tainted.  Ilis  new  prospectus-writer  was  made  aware  of 
other  activities  besides  wi (drafting,  that  awoke  in  his  fiery  nature 
an  overwhelming  sense  of  disgust.  Tlie  l*sw  was  much  more  than 
a wildcatter.  He  hail  la-gun  life  as  a crimp  in  Seattle.  Shang- 
haiing from  his  sailor  I smrding  houses  was  a matter  of  routine, 
and  1m*  acquired  wealth  in  this  way.  He  branched  out.  The  poliee 
of  Seattle  know  along  what  lines.  So  do  the  people  in  Alaskan 
and  Nevadan  mining  camps,  lie  dealt  in  rttmp  **  tenderloins."  He 
transported  and  set  down  in  boom  communities  "red-light  dis- 
tricts." ready  made  and  complete  with  scarlet  appointments.  Also 
lie  dealt  in  gambling  Mis  and  their  necessary  equipment.  Ills 
revenue  from  these  sources  was  enormous.  Therefore  he  was  able 
to  launch  into  the  promotion  and  sale  of  mining  stocks  on  u 
princely  scale. 

When  the  native  son.  who  had  lieen  half-hack  on  a California 
university  team,  later  fnotlisll  couch,  teacher  in  the  government 
schuola  oti  the  island  of  l.usmi.  reporter  on  the  San  Francisco 
newspapers,  and  writer  nf  magazine  stories,  fully  realised  what 
manner  of  man  his  employer  was.  he  boiled  over.  There  was  a heart- 
to- heart  talk.  Those  w)mi  overheard  the  interview  say  he  will 
never  wrile  half  so  vividly  as  he  talked  on  that  occasion.  Several 
times  the  hand  of  this  millionaire  of  singularly  lurid  career 
caressed  the  bulge  over  his  hip.  us  the  list  of  tlie  little  writer 
wavered  and  shook  before  his  florid  fare.  Hut  even  in  his  almo«t 
apoplectic  rage  he  didn't  draw.  He  had  to  swallow  it  all  until 
vocal  exhaustion  freed  him  from  the  lash  of  tlie  young  Cali- 
fornian's tongue.  Tlie n he  wabbled  out  of  his  fine  offices  to  his 
big  touring-ear  and  raced  down  over  the  sage-brush  trail.  He  did 
not  return  until  after  the  evening  train  had  carried  Ida  former 
employee  well  on  his  wav  hack  to  San  Francisco. 

Karlv  after  mv  arrival  in  this  hustling  camp  of  curiously 
jumbled  occupations  and  people  1 was  greeted  by  a man  who, 
when  we  last  met.  was  a reporter  on  a big  New  York  daily.  He 
won*  the  leather  garb  of  u chauffeur;  his  skin  was  tanned  a walnut 
shade,  except  where  his  goggles  protected  him.  making  wide  pink 
circle*  about  Ids  eyes,  dust  in  from  the  trail,  his  entire  uniform 
was  (suited  gray  with  dust. 

Naturally  our  greeting  was  cordial,  meeting  after  a lapse  of 
years  in  this  no-man's-land. 

**Oh.  this  isn’t  any  come-down.”  be  laughed.  "Driving  the 
lienzine  'bus  of  the  desert  pays  mighty  well — (10  a day.  plus.  The 
lierquisiteii  roll  into  a tidy  little  fortune.  In  Icas  than  a year  I've 
saved  almost  enough  to  buy  a ear  of  my  own.  When  I do  I can 
rent  it  for  $100  a day.  and  will  soon  Is-  able  to  buy  a good  claim. 
1 haven't  bad  my  eyes  shut  while  coasting  over  these  trails. 

" Of  course  it  is  dusty  cm  the  desert.  At  first  the  alkali  cuts 
your  eyes  until  you  ure  utmost  blind.  But  they  harden.  So  do 


liras.  -»  e.  Strut Iiituiiii 

So  I cranked  up  and  drove  oil  under  three  speed*  to  the  rescue 


IMauii  t>>  r.  Mr^h— 

*'  I'm  the  Sheriff  o(  Columbia-  I’ll  remit  the  line  and  keep  the  gun  “ 


the  nirmbruitcs  of  your  throat  and  nose  after  the  arsenic  has  fairly 
|M-rmeated  your  system.  Though  it  is  hard  work,  it  gives  you 
tremendous  endurance.  Since  midnight  I covered  itM)  miles  in 
a run  to  Rhyolite  and  back,  switching  off  the  trail  now  and  then  to 
look  at  new  prospects. 

" Breakdowns!  Yes.  We  do  have  them  occasionally.  They  are 
not  dangerous  if  you  are  on  the  trail.  You  run  almost  count  on 
another  ear  coming  along  in  an  hour  or  so. 

“ I drifted  into  this  as  a result  of  the  San  Francisco  earthquake. 
I was  doing  n little  press-agent  work  on  the  const  when  the  big 
slmkc  came  along  and  towed  things  off  thclr  centre.  I got  out  into 
the  street  in  motley  accoutrements — |m  jamas,  trousers,  and  a high 
hut.  An  unoccupied  automobile  stood  at  the  curb  arrow  the  street 
before  the  entrance  of  a French  restaurant  that  was  Is-ing  emptied 
in  precipitous  |ianir.  I drew  from  u half  stu|a*llcd  policeiuun  that 
tin*  driver  liad  lied  to  tin-  open  urea  of  I'liion  Square,  so  I cranked 
up  tlie  ear  and  drove  off  under  three  speeds  to  the  rescue  of  a 
friend.  After  transporting  him.  hjs  fuiiiily,  and  their  portable 
treasures  to  the  ferry.  I was  ini  prewed  into  service  by  one  of  Gen- 
eral Kunsloif*  staff.  For  three  days,  sleeping  only  ut  brief  stojm, 
with  the  steering-wheel  ns  a pillow,  I drove  like  a man  in  a night- 
mare through  the  Ml  of  fire  and  smoke.  Who  and  what  I cur- 
ried in  tlie  machine  I have  forgotten.  I eame  to  in  a gurugc  in 
the  Western  Additiou. 

*'  The  automobile  I bad  been  running  la-longed  to  a dealer,  who  a 
lew  weeks  later  sent  half  a dozen  cars  to  Tonapali.  At  the  salary 
offered  1 willingly  consented  to  leave  stricken  San  Francisco 
for  this  arid  altitude.  After  my  experience  of  earthquake  and  fire 
I think  I could  have  cheerfully  piloted  a car  in  Hades. 

“ A man  can  save  money  up  here.”  lie  said,  as  lie  went  liack  to 
hi*  car,  '*  if  he  doesn't  fall  into  tlie  custom  of  bn-aking  fast  on 
chain puguc  and  chicken.” 

loiter  on  in  the  day — or  rather  after  day,  with  the  suddenness  of 
thunder,  had  resolved  into  night  (the  sun  makes  one  purple  dip 
and  goes  down  and  out  behind  the  hill*}  — I met  aiwther  young  man. 
whom  I had  fonnerlv  known  as  an  organist  in  a Harlem  church. 
He  saluted  me  gushingly,  drawing  off  u pair  of  pearl-colored 
gloves  and  revealing  “ lily -white  ” bunds.  The  long,  tapering 
fingers  were  sprinkled  with  diamonds.  I n-mrmtored  him  as  a 
liliisliingly  modest  little  chap,  who  had  lss-n  a rare  favorite  in  the 
little  church  where  he  played,  lie  was  an  excellent  musician  'Hie 
obaerving  flock  of  worshippers  he  delighted  were  agreed  that  he 
posaesMed  tin*  true  artistic  temperament.  Yet  lie  re  he  was  in  a 
country  where  every  man  i*  a law  unto  himself. 

“ I came  to  t!o|dfi«>l<|  to  take  can*  of  the  burial  of  a relative.” 
he  explained,  splits*  lightly.  “Somehow  I liked  the  difference  in 
things,  I was  offered  a iMwition  as  salesman  in  a jewelry-store  at 
as  much  a week  as  1 made  a month  at  my  music.  I took  it.  That 
was  three  years  ago.  I saved  my  money,  as  I don't  gamble  or 
drink.  My  employer  did  both,  and  in  two  years  I bought  him  out. 
Since  thm"  1 have  designed  many  little  trinkets  that  seem  to  have 
caught  on.  T have  thrived  beautifully.  I uulte  like  it.  The  people 
arc  so  different  from  tines-  one. uteri*  in  the  prosaic  circles  of  the 
(Vonlinukti  on  J10.) 
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THE  PERPLEXITIES  AND  HUMORS  OF 
SELECTING  A JURY 

By  FREDERICK  B.  HOUSE  . 

City  Magistrate,  New  York 


THKKK  i*  really  no  justification  for  hair-splitting  examina- 
tion* of  talesmen  of  tlir  kind  with  which  tl»«*  criminal 
courts  of  to-day  are  familiar.  TV  (flection  of  a jury  ia. 
after  all.  * men*  matter  of  chance.  Let  it  he  understood 
that  the  man  summoned  ia  a talcaman  until  he  ia  ao- 
eejitrd  by  counsel  for  both  Hides  as  a juror.  The  late  James  T. 
Brady,  trho  in  hia  -lav  wan  deemed  by  many  the  greatest  trial 
lawyer  at  the  Bar.  believed  in  taking  the  first  twelve  men  railed, 
provided  they  were  intelligent  and  had  no  particular  knowledge 
or  opinion  of  the  c»*r  to  lie  tried,  and  provided  they  declared  that 
they  would  tie  povcmeil  by  the  evidence  and  follow  the  instructions 
of  the  court  as  to  matter*  of  law.  Mr.  Brady  claimed  that  a 
prolonged  and  minute  examination  made  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining how  each  talesman  might  be  impressed  with  reference* 
to  the  particular  case  cat  trial  so  taxed  the  vitality  of  the  lawyer 
that  lie  had  not  sufficient  stamina  left  for  the  actual  trial  of  the 
ra*«'.  The  late  John  II.  Hradv,  who.  a*  a Supreme  (.’oiirt  justice, 
presided  at  many  important  criminal  trials.  was  of  the  opinion  that 
his  brother's  method  of  selecting  a jury  was  the  best- 

Apart  from  the  affect  upon  counsel,  the  practice  of  rigidly  in- 
specting the  motives  and  antecedents  of  talesmen  has  another  dis- 
advantage: it  is  of  vast  expense  to  the  eommunitv.  I do  not  mean 
with  reference  to  the  matter  of  dollars  and  cent*,  but  to  tin*  retard 
ing  of  the  great  machinery  of  the  law  by  eases  that  do  not  justify 
it— cases  that  engage  public  interest  only  through  the  great  wraith 
or  the  high  social  position  of  the  persons  involved. 

But  that  the  minute  scrutiny  of  talesmen  has  at  least  (me  ad- 
vantage. will  be  shown  later. 

TIm*  practice  of  devoting  weeks  to  the  picking  of  a jurv  in  im- 
portant criminal  trials  is  nf  recent  origin.  It  was  brought  about 
through  the  enactment  of  the  statute  which  permits  a juror  to  sit 
in  a trial  although  lie  may  have  formed  or  expressed  an  opinion 
thereof,  provided  Ik-  is  willing  to  say  that  sueli  opinion  can  he  laid 
aside  and  tliat  he  will  be  governed  entirely  by  the  evidence.  Prior 
to  this  statute  a juror  who  admitted  having  formed  or  expressed 
an  opinion  was  Imrred  from  the  Isix.  The  statute  referred  to  re- 
sulted from  tin*  Greenfield  case,  which  was  tried  some  thirty  years 
ago.  and  which  lamkrupted  one  of  the  up-State  counties.  Greenfield 
was  tried.  I think,  four  times  and  eventually  executed.  It  seem* 
that  the  appeals  were  Imsed  on  evidence  discovered  that  the  trial 
jurors  had  express**!  opinions,  Consequently,  the  legislature  en- 
acted a law  |s*rmitting  a talesman  who  lias  fanned  or  expressed 
an  opinion  to  Is*  a juror,  provided  he  declare  his  ability  to  art  inde- 
IM'iidently  of  his  views. 

This  statute  is  mcretoriou*  in  that  it  greatly  diminishes  the  loop* 
hole  by  mean*  of  which  competent  inen  used  to  shirk  a disagreeable 
duty.  On  the  other  bund,  counsel  cannot  exclude  an  undesirable 
man  on  ground*  tliat  formerly  were  sufficient.  To  escape  now  for 
such  a reason  a talesman  must  confess  himself  either  bigoted  or 
stupid-  Neither  could  a crafty  lawyer  prearrange  that  a talesman 
commit  himself  to  an  opinion  which  might  subsequently  la*  used 
as  a lands  for  appeal. 

The  process  of  the  minute  examination  of  talesmen  is,  then,  an 
evolution  which  may  lie  traced  to  the  foregoing  statute.  The  pur- 
pose of  thi*  process,  however,  is  generally  misunderstood.  The  pub- 
lic believe  that  it  is  Used  by  counsel  in  order  to  estimate  the  exact 
fitness  of  talesmen.  This  is  true.  But  the  situation  require*  some 
explanation.  Counsel  on  both  side*  are  accorded  a certain  number 
of  peremptory  challenge*.  By  these  they  can  exclude  from  service 
any  man  who,  while  he  answer*  all  questions  satisfactorily,  inay 
yet  nlfer  some  subtle,  indefinable  objection  to  the  intuition  alone. 
It  follows,  then,  that  a peremptory  challenge  i«  a rare  privilege 
in  mi  important  case,  and  must  need*  lie  conserved.  A lawyer  will, 
therefore,  use  every  possible  menus— even  to  the  point  of  oWnrlng 
hypothetical  question* — to  exclude  a juror  before  sacrificing  one 
of  hi*  precious  peremptory  challenge*. 

The  purposes  of  a hypothetical  question  lire  l*e*t  explained  hy 
the  name  itself.  For  example,  an  expert  i*  not  permitted  to  state 
his  opinion  a*  to  the  Minify  or  insanity  of  the  person  on  trial,  but 
he  may  do  so  in  reference  to  a person  mentioned  in  a hypothetical 
question  containing  the  fact*  and  circumstance*  of  the  crime  and 
the  history  of  the  accused.  The  effect  of  a long-dravfti  out  question 
of  this  nature,  as  applied  to  the  selection  of  jurors,  is  difficult  to 
determine.  Some  grasp  it.  others  do  not.  In  all  probability,  it, 
receive*  very  little  attention  as  such.  The  effect  sought  to  V 
established  through  it  usually  result*,  however,  from  the  tesfi 
mony  of  the  witnesses  examined. 

If  snch  a thing  as  humor  he  possible  in  a capital  case,  it  dr 
vclops  while  talesmen  are  struggling  with  hypothetical  questions. 
Some  of  these,  although  carefully  framed,  tire  barely  intelligible 
to  the  most  astute  expert  in  the  particular  science  to  which  they 
relate.  It  can  readily  ht  seen.  then,  how  valuable  an  agent  such  a 
question  is  In  excluding  a talesman  of  only  ordinary  intelligence, 
and  with  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  which  it  relutes. 

However,  the  hypothetical  question  is  a double-edged  sword.  If 
the  district  attorney  may  avail  himself  of  it.  counsel  for  the 
defence  may  do  likewise.  It  is  significant  that  in  cases  where  a 
talesman’*  appearance  and  manner  impress  both  sides  favorable 
little  investigation  ia  made. 


What,  thru,  arr  the  qualities  most  available  in  jurors!  Tliey 
are.  obviously,  intelligence,  fairness,  and  courage,  Blit  each  side 
■mtu rally  seeks  for  n talesman  who  seem*  inclined  to  favor  it* 
cause,  this  may  not  Is*  just,  but  it  is  preeminently  human.  Now. 
a tall-small  may  have  an  ascetic  or  a vicious  fare.  He  may  evince 
tan  eagerness  to  serve  that  shows  a fixed  determination  to  find  a 
“verdict,  regard  Iras  of  evidence.  If  it  were  only  nomible  to  tell 
which  way  he  would  decide,  all  would  Is-  well,  but  counsel 
cannot  take  chances.  It  might  la*  supposed  tliat  the  juror  of  a*rrtic 
ra*t  would  Is-  determined  to  convict  where  the  case  involved  senti- 
mental relations  between  a man  and  a woman.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  juror  of  vicious  tendencies  might,  on  general  principles,  acquit 
any  or  every  body.  These  may  be  reasonable,  but  they  an-  danger- 
ous assumptions,  since  the  ascetic  might  have  so  tender  a con- 
science that  he  could  not  convict  and  the  vicious  man.  through  a 
general  scheme  of  revenge  upon  society,  might  want  to  convict 
everybody. 

As  a rule,  such  talesmen  are  excluded  through  the  agenry  of  the 
system  of  elimination  used  by  the  Commissioner  of  Jurors  in  im- 
portant capital  rase*;  but  when  such  person*  do  slip  through  and 
reach  court,  they  are  so  well  posted  and  answer  question*  so  satis- 
factorily. that  the  peremptory  challenge  alone  har*  them  out. 

It  doe*  not  follow,  of  necessity,  that  a talesman  who  appear* 
to  be  favorable  to  the  prosecution  is  by  virtue  of  that  fact  objec- 
tionable to  the  defence,  since  every  able  lawyer,  whether  he  have  a 
good  or  a bad  ease,  want*  intelligent  and  fearless  men  in  the  jury- 
box.  But  there  are  qualities  which  almost  invariably  operate 
to  influence  a juror'*  verdict.  For  instance,  where  a crime  ha* 
been  committed  hy  a young  man  on  account  of  a woman,  the  dis- 
trict attorney,  a*  a rule,  prefers  middle-aged  rather  than  young 
men,  on  the"  theory  that  the  nlder  man  will  not  be  so  quickly 
swayed  by  sympathy  a*  the  younger  one.  In  such  rase*  he  also 
prefer*  married  to  single  men,  believing  the  former  to  lx*  more 
staid  and  settled,  more  apt  to  hold  to  a rigid  rule  of  morality  and 
good  conduct  than  tin*  uniltt  and  unmarried  man.  Particular!.' 
in  case*  of  abduction  am{  kindred  crime*  the  question  as  to  whether 
a juror  is  a father  or  a husliand  plays  a very  important  part, 
and  the  district  attorney  usually  endeavors  to  secure  men  having 
both  such  qualification*.  In  certain  rase*,  lawyers  believe  that 
middle-aged  men  are  more  apt  to  take  both  side*  of  a rase  into 
consideration;  while  astute  lawyer*  count,  under  certain  condition*, 
u|sm  the  sympathy  of  young  men  for  a favorable  verdict. 

In  case*  where  sentiment  plays  an  important  part  and  where 
the  so-ealled  '*  higher  law  ”■ — obviously  a misnomer,  since  no  law 
ran  Is-  above  justice- -may  be  invoked,  counsel  for  the  defence, 
mindful  of  the  traditional  chivalry  of  the  South  and  the  impulsive 
genereaity  of  the  Westi  rn  man,  would  pick  his  juror*  from  these 
sections  rather  than  from  the  conservative  North  and  Host.  But 
this  is  a practice  tliat  is  not  alwayn  safe. 

The  fact  tliat  a juror  Has  voted  for  conviction  in  a previous 
capital  case  by  no  mean*  signifies  that  he  would  again  vote  that 
way,  but  counsel  for  the  defence  would  Is*  loath,  under  meh  cir- 
cumstance*. to  accept  him  a*  a juror. 

There  is  prohahly  no  way  hv  which  counsel  ran  judge,  by  tbe 
appearance  nr  maimer  of  "a  juror,  whether  or  not  he  will  lie 
susceptible  to  bribery.  Tills  ran  only  V determined  by  the  man’s 
antecedent*,  the  character  of  hi*  business,  am]  his  standing  in  the 
community.  In  rases  where  the  defendant's  family  is  enormously 
rich,  the  "prosecution  must  safeguard  the  interest*  of  the  people, 
first  by  selecting  those  whom  they  feel  satisfied  are  above  corrup- 
tion. and  then  by  removing  these  beyond  the  reach  of  temptation. 

After  all,  counsel  are  obliged  to  depend  upon  their  experience 
and  acquaintance  with  human  nature  in  selecting  a jury,  for  after 
one  ha*  been  carefully  chosen  through  the  minutest  investigation, 
it  frequently  turn*  (Ait  that  the  verdict  i*  liascd  upon  a theory 
entirely  different  from  that  advanced  by  nppo*ing  counsel.  For 
instance,  in  tbe  trial  of  an  important  criminal  case  in  which  I was 
engaged,  the  prosecution  hail  one  theory,  the  defence  another — 
each  side  devoting  it*  time  am]  attention  to  destroying  tin*  theory 
of  its  op|»onent.  Several  weeks  after  tin-  ease  had  been  derided, 
one  of  the  juror*  asked  me  why  prosecution  and  defence  bad  devoted 
their  time  to  certain  theories,  remarking  that  the  jury  had  decided 
upon  a theory  which  had  not.  been  presented  hy  either  side. 

My  conviction  touching  the  selection  of  a jury,  baaed  upon 
twenty-five  years'  experience,  is  against  long-drawn-out  and  ex- 
haustive examinations  of  talesmen.  This  process  i*  to  a degree 
obviated  by  the  “ special  panel”  system  followed  in  this  State. 
TV  Commissioner  of  Juror*  select*,  by  careful  examination  from 
the  talesmen  called  to  serve,  those  who  are  fairly  eligible,  and 
puts  their  names  upon  the  special  jury  li*t — at  the  same  time 
excluding  the  obviously  undesirable  ones.  From  such  a |iariel  it  is 
possible  to  select  a jury  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  tinder  the 
old  »y«tem.  although  it  is  not  nearly  *o  expeditious  as  under  the 
system  of  a “struck  Jury.’'  By  this  system,  which  ia  in  use  in 
New  Jersey  and  in  some  other  States,  a «-ertain  number  of  talesmen 
are  summoned,  and  a list  of  these  furnished  to  the  district  attorney 
and  to  the  counsel  for  the  defence.  The  process  of  elimination  i* 
then  begun,  each  side  striking  out  name*  until  there  remain  twelve 
juror*  satisfactory  to  both. 
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Twak  n dark  and  dismal  evening,  anil  the  While  House  light*  were  out, 

Hut  the  Presidential  Shadow*  flitted  merrily  about. 

It  wn*  Father  (h-orge’*  birthday,  and  the  spook*  had  gathered  there 
For  to  cclclirate  th*  occasion  in  u faahinn  lit  and  fair. 

Washington  was  lying  calmly  on  n hmr  skin  on  the  floor, 

While  T.  Jefferson  and  Adam*  reminisced  of  day*  of  yore. 

Here  the  |!Ihm(  of  Millard  Fillmore  jollied  up  the  shade  of  I'olk, 

And  the  spirit  blithe  of  Tyler  bubbled  o’er  with  quip  and  joke. 

•fume*  Huctianan  and  the  figment  of  the  glorious  Monroe 
With  the  Isygart  of  A.  Johnson  pirouetted  to  ami  fro; 

While  the  wraith  of  Andy  Jaekaon  and  the  l*n»h"o  prim  of  Pierce 
Were  enpaped  in  disputation  that  was  getting  pretty  fierce} 

When,  without  a word  of  wumlnp.  there  appeared  a shallow  pale 
That  set  every  ghost  a-tremhlinp  and  made  every  spirit  quail. 

O its  jwillor  it  was  aw  ful  I 0 it*  « ves  were  preen  mid  set  ! 

And  its  texture  like  the  smoko  of  some  long  vanished  clparette. 

And  it  wrung  It*  hand*  in  anguish,  and  it  shook  with  mad  dismay, 

And  the  tear*  it  left  behind  it  made  you  think  of  Hatllns  Hay: 

And  the  groan*  that  it  emitted,  a*  it  [tael's!  the  festal  hall. 

Made  the  welkin  split  above  them  ami  distinctly  shook  the  wall. 

Then  un  sprang  our  gallant  Washington  from  olT  the  hcAr-skin  nip. 

Am!  with  trembling  voire  he  shouted:  "Ho!  Intruder.  I*dd  ami  smug, 

Come!  I’neover!  Tell  who  are  you.  Spectre  horrible  and  rude! 

Tell  u*  on  the  instant  why.  sir.  on  our  revels  you  intrude?** 

And  the  vision  rained  hi*  visor,  which  had  hitherto  concealed 
Hi*  identity  completely,  mid  stissl  nakedly  revealed! 

O the  groans  that  followed  after!  0 the  shriek*  of  horrid  fear. 

When  the  reveller*  discovered  who  it  was  that  now  was  here! 

For  it  was  (lie  Constitution  of  these  broad  I nited  Mates— 

Him  they’d  always  thought  undying,  cimir  like  them  Him’  I .cl  he’s  gates! 
ltattered.  hu*ted.  and  evicted,  whacked  and  cracked  and  deeply  arorrd! 

Contumelioualy  ejected  from  the  council*  of  the  L/»rd ! 


“Who  hath  wrought  this  awful  havoc?”  cried  the  Spirit*  with  one  breath. 
“Quickly  tell  u*.  gentle  Conny.  who  hath  done  you  unto  death!” 

And  the  wraithlike  Constitution  bowed  lii*  cracked  and  weary  head. 

“ The  Step- Father  of  His  Country — it  was  Theodore.”  he  said*. 

Then  the  Spectre*  sighed  them  sadly,  as  they  faded  fast  away. 

And  when  questioned  by  me  later  tliey  bad  nothing  for  to  say. 

They  are  waiting,  simply  waiting  in  a silent  group  and  grim 
For  that  hour  in  the  future  when  they  get  their  hands  on  him! 


* 


* * 
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A STORY  IN  FOUR  PARTS-PART  III 


V 

ALREADY  the  dtv  knew  that  the  Governor  w#«  to  Ik- 
killed.  They  had  heard  it  at  dawn  of  the  day  after  the 
shooting.  None  spoke  of  it  openly,  hut  all  felt  it;  «r 
though,  while  the  living  lay  in  their  uneasy  sleep,  the 
dead  were  stretched  out  quietly  in  careful  order  . . . 
ahouldrr  to  shoulder,  in  the  engine-room,  a dark  shape  had  floated 
over  the  city,  shadowing  it  with  its  wings.  And  the  people  *|»oke 
of  the  assassination  of  the  (Jovernnr  as  a foregone  eonrlusion — an 
irrevocable  faet.  Some  accepted  it  at  once;  others,  more  con- 
servative. not  till  later.  Some  took  it  carelessly  for  granted  as  u 
thing  that  concerned  them  hut  slightly;  like  an  eclipse.  only 
visible  in  another  hemisphere  and  hardly  interesting  the  inhabit- 
ant* of  this  one.  Others,  a small  minority,  n*»e  and  agitated  the 
question  whether  the  Governor  deserved  Uiis  fearful  sentence. 
Whether  the  death  of  one  single  individual,  no  mutter  how  dunger- 
oiis,  eould  have  uny  effect  while  the  general  conditions  of  the 
living  were  unchanged.  Opinions  differed:  but  even  the  most 
heated  arguments  were  iiiipernotial,  u*  though  the  question  were 
not  n possibility  of  the  future,  hut  already  an  accomplished  fact 
which  no  discussion  might  alter. 

Among  the  better  educated  the  arguments  took  a broader 
theoretical  statid,  and  the  Governor’s  personality  was  forgotten, 
as  though  he  were  already  dead.  The  debate  proved  that  the 
Governor  hud  more  friends  than  enemies,  and  many  even  of  those 
who  believed  ethically  in  political  assassination  found  excuse  for 
him.  Hud  a vote  been  taken  in  the  city,  probably  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  on  various  pruetienl  or  theoretical  grounds,  would 
have  east  their  ballot  against  the  death— or,  as  some  callc  I It,  the 
•*  execution  "I 

But  the  women,  generally  so  merciful  and  timid  at  the  sight  of 
blood,  showed  in  this  ease  a surprising  grimness — a pitiless  spite. 
Nearly  all  demanded  his  death  . . . the  mo*t  hideous  death! 
Iteusoiiing  had  no  power  over  them;  they  held  their  opinions  stnle 
lioritly,  with  a certain  brute  force.  A woman  might  lie  convinced 
by  evening  that  the  assassination  was  unnecessary,  hut  next 
morning  she  would  awake  firm  in  her  original  conviction;  as 
though  she  had  slept  off  the  effects  of  the  argument  overnight! 

Bewilderment  and  confusion  reigned  supreme.  A disinterested 
listener,  hearing  their  talk,  could  not  have  gathered  whether 
the  Governor  should  Ik-  killed  or  not.  and  might  have  asked  in 
amazement:  "But  when-  did  yon  get  the  idea  that  he  must  die? 
. . . And  who  is  to  kill  hiniT”  . . . But  there  would  la-  no 
answer.  Soon,  however,  he  would  see,  as  all  tlie  others  did.  that 
the  Governor  inn *1  Is*  Willed — that  his  death  was  imperative!  . . . 
yet  he  would  have  known  as  little  a*  nil  the  rest,  from  what 
source  this  knowledge  came.  Every  one  . . . friend  or  for  of  tin* 
Governor — partisan  or  prosecutor — all  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
one  unswerving  thought  of  Ids  death.  Ideas  differed,  and  words 
differed,  but  the  feeling  was  the  same;  a mighty,  all  pervading 
conviction,  strong  and  immutable  ns  death  itself! 

Horn  in  the  dark,  itself  n part  of  the  unfathomable  darkness, 
it  reigned  triumphant,  mid  menacing  . . . mid  all  in  vain  men 
sought  to  illuminate  it  with  the  feeble  light  of  their  intelligence. 
As  though  the  lioarv  withered  law.  “A  death  for  a death,"  had 
waked  from  its  torpid  sleep,  opened  its  glared  eves,  gnr.i-d  on  the 
slaughtered  children,  the  men  and  the  women,  and  had  stretched 
its  remorseless  arm  over  the  head  of  their  slayer.  And  the 
people,  thinking  ami  unthinking,  inclined  themselves  to  this  law. 
and  avoided  the  sinner.  He  was  at  the  mercy  of  any  death  that 
might  come.  And  from  nil  aides,  from  dark  corners,  from  fields, 
woods,  and  hollows,  they  pressed  about  him;  reeling,  limping,  dull, 
and  abject — not  even  interested! 

So  it  might  have  la-en  in  tlmae  far-distant  times  while  still 
there  were  prophets  among  men.  When  thoughts  and  word.*  were 
scarcer,  and  this  same  hnarv  law  that  punished  death  witli  death 
wus  young.  When  the  beasts  made  friend*  with  man.  and  the 


lightning  was  his  brother!  In  those  strange  days  of  old  tin- 
guilty  must  pay  for  death  in  kind.  The  bee  stung  him,  the  ox 
gored  him,  the  overhanging  stone  awaited  his  coming  to  fall  and 
crush  his  defenceless  head;  disease  gnawed  him  as  the  jackal 
gnaw*  the  carrion;  arrows  turned  in  their  flight,  only  to  strike 
his  black  heart  or  his  downcast  eyes;  and  rivers  changed  their 
course  only  to  wash  the  sands  from  beneath  hi*  feet — even  the 
majestic  ocean  dashed  its  tattered  waves  on  high  and  threatened 
him  with  its  roar — till  he  fled  to  the  desert.  A thousand  deaths — 
thousand  graves!  The  desert  buried  him  under  her  soft  sands-, 
■lie  wept  and  siniled.  and  over  him  her  winds  blew  whistling. 
And  the  *un  it  "elf — that  life-giver — seared  his  dead  brain  with 
cureless  laugh  and  softly  iR-amed  nn  the  creature*  that  swarmed 
lu  the  hollows  of  his  miserable  eyes.  The  heavy  ma»*c*  of' the 
hills  lay  upon  his  hrmst,  and  in  their  eternal  silences  they  buried 
the  secret  of  his  expiation!  . . . But  that  was  long  ago,  when 
this  great  law  was  voting — a stripling  that  punished  death  with 
death — and  seldom  in  those  days  did  his  cold,  keen  eyes  swerve 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty! 

Within  the  town  discussion  soon  died  out.  |»oiwnnrd  by  its  own 
unripeness.  One  must  either  accept  the  assassination  as  a sacred 
faet  am!  meet  all  argument  as  the  women  did  with  the  one  incon- 
trovertible phrase,  " What  right  Imd  lie  to  murder  children!"  or 
else  lie  reduced  to  helpless  contradictions,  to  vacillation,  to  shift- 
ing grounds — iis  a drunken  group  might  gravely  exchange  their 
lulls,  vet  get  no  further  nn  their  homeward  way! 

Speculation  wearied  them  finally,  so  they  Mopped  talking;  and 
nothing  on  the  surface  reminded  one  of  that  fatal  day.  But  amid 
the  *j Ictus-  and  tin-  calm  grew  u great  cloud  of  grim  su*|M-ns<*. 
All  waited — those  who  wrre  indifferent  to  the  culaslrophr  and  its 
rou sequences,  those  who  looked  eagerly  forward  to  the  execution, 
and  tlio-e  who  were  uneasy  nlsiut  it — all!  ...  all  waited  lor  the 
inevitable,  with  the  tame  vast,  hrrathless  su*|K-nsr!  Had  tlie 
(•Armor  died  of  a fever  in  these  days,  or  from  an  accident,  none 
would  have  taken  it  for  mere  chants-;  hut  la-hind  the  given  iea*on 
would  have  found  a primary  cause — Invisible,  unacknowledged. 

Among  the  masM-*,  a*  the  foreboding  grew,  their  thought  turned 
often  to  the  Kuwatiuija  lane.  The  lane  itself  was  still  and  calm, 
as  was  the  city:  and  the  swarming  spies  peered  vainly  for  any 
signs  of  new  uprising  or  criminal  attempts.  Here  as  elsewhere, 
they  heard  rjumor*  of  the  assassination  of  the  Governor,  but  could 
never  discover  their  source.  All  spoke  of  it.  but  in  such  an 
uncertain,  even  foolish  way,  that  one  could  find  no  key  to  their 
talk. 

"Some  mighty  man  . . . oh.  a very  mighty  man,  who  could 
never  possibly  fail,  would  undoubtedly  kill  the  Governor  one  of 
these  days!"  That  was  all  one  could  make  of  it. 

The  secret  agent  GrigorjefT  overheard  some  such  gossip  one  day 
as  he  sat  in  a low  gin  shop  pretending  to  la-  drunk.  Two  work- 
men. who  had  already  Ion  drinking  rather  freely,  sat  at  the 
next  table,  l heir  beads  together.  Clumsily  clinking  tlu-lr  gin*****, 
they  twlkeil  in  suppressed  murmurs.  "They'll  kill  him  with  a 
IhmiiIi!"  said  the  first,  evidently  well  informed. 

"What!  with  a Irnmh?"  «uid  the  other,  amazed. 

" Certainly,  with  a bomb — -what  else!"  reiterated  the  other, 
lb-  puffed  ni  his  cigarette,  blew  the  smoke  in  iii*  companion's 
face,  and  added,  sternly,  " It  will  blow  him  to  a thousand  little 
hits!" 

"They  said  it  would  be  on  the  ninth  day." 

" No.”  »aid  the  other,  with  a frown  which  expressed  the  highest 
degree  of  worn  fill  negation.  " Why  the  ninth  day!  That's  supersti- 
tion . . . that  idea  of  the  ninth'  day!  They’ll  simply  kill  him 
corly  in  the  morning-  that’s  all!" 

“ When!" 

Shielding  his  fa«-  with  his  outspread  hand,  lie  lurched  suddenly 
forward  and  l»i**ed  Into  his  companion’"  ear.  “Next  Sunday  week!" 

Silently  t lie v stared  into  each  other's  grim,  bleary  eve*,  both 
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suramin#  to  and  fro.  Then  tin*  first  lifted  a threatening  finger  and 
i»ai<l  with  inpmwin  secrecy, 

“l)o  you  understand !" 

“ They'll  never  mis*  him  . . . no!  they’re  not  that  kind." 

“ No,"  said  the  other,  with  lowering  brows.  “ How  could  we 
miss!  The  pack  is  stacked!  . . . We  hold  (our  aces." 

“ A whole  handful  o(  trumps, ' added  the  other.  “ You  under- 
stand, don’t  you?" 

“ Yes,  of  course  I understand!" 

“ Then  if  vou  understand,  we’ll  drink  to  it.  Aren’t  you  afraid 
of  me  now,  Wanja !" 

They  whispered  tor  some  time,  blinking  and  nodding,  and  up- 
setting the  empty  bottle*  in  their  eagerness.  . . That  same  night 
llu-v  were  arrested,  yet  nothing  suspicious  was  found  upon  them, 
ami  the  preliminary* examination  showed  that  they  did  not  know 
the  slightest  thing,  and  had  only  repeated  vague  rumors. 

•’  Hut  how  did  you  happen  to  know  the  very  day  . that  Sun 
day!"  asked  the 'angry  officer  who  was  conducting  the  examina- 
tion. 

"Can’t  say."  said  the  man.  somewhat  cowed — hr  had  been 
three  days  without  drinking  or  smoking—"  I was  drunk!” 

" I’d  like  to  send  you  all  to — ” turned  the  Lieutenant— but  he 
did  not  finish  his  remark. 

Even  the  ones  who  were  sober  were  no  better.  They  spoke 
freely  of  the  Governor  in  the  workshops  and  on  the  street*,  raged 
ut  him,  and  exulted  at  his  approaching  death.  Yet  never  any- 
thing definite,  and  soon  they  slopped  talking  und  waited  pa- 
tiently. Now  and  again  passing  luborrrs  exchanged  comments: 

" He  drove  by  again  yesterday  without  any  guard." 

’ lie’s  walking  into  the  trap  himself!”  And  they  went  about 
their  work.  Hut  next  day  a whisper  ran  through  the  shops. 

" Yesterday  he  drove  down  the  lane!” 

**  Let  him  drive." 

They  counted  each  day  of  his  life  . . their  number  seemed  too 
great!  Twice  the  rumor  of  his  death  was  startl’d.  It  spread 
suddenly  in  the  Kawatnaj.i  lanr,  and  immediately  grew  to  cer- 
tainty in  the  factories.  It  was  impossible  to  say  how  it  rose, 
but  scattered  in  little  groups  they  told  each  other  the  details  of 
the  murder-,  the  street,  the  hour,  the  number  of  the  murdrrer* — 
the  weapon!  Some  could  have  sworn  they  heard  the  explosion. 
And  all  stood  there,  pale,  determined:  outwardlv  neither  glad  nor 
sorry.  Till  nt  last  word  came  that  it  was  a false  alarm.  Then 
they  separated,  just  as  calmly,  and  without  disappointment,  as 
though  it  were  not  worth  while  to  lie  excited  over  an  affair  that 
was  postponed  but  for  a few  days  at  moat  . . or  perhaps  a few 
hours — or  even  min- 
utes! 

Both  in  the  city 
and  in  the  Kawatimja 
lane  the  women  were 
the  harshest,  most  un- 
relenting j ii  d g e s. 

They  produced 
evidence,  they  gave 
no  verdict  —they 
simply  bided  their 
time!  And  on  their 
wailing  they  laid  the 
coals  of  their  unshnk 
able  belief ; the  w hole 
burden  of  their  un- 
happy live*;  and  the 
hideotisncsa  of  their 
depraved,  hungry, 
smothered  thoughts. 

They  had  in  their 
daily  lives  one  special 
adversary  that  the 
men  did  lint  know  . . . 
the  oven — the  ever- 
hungry,  open-mouthed 
oven:  more  awful 

than  the  glowing 
fires  of  hell  I From 
morning  till  night, 
throughout  their  days, 
and  every  day,  it  held 
them  in  Its  sway,  eat- 
ing their  souls,  east- 
ing out  from  their 
brains  all  thought 
save  that  which  con- 
cerned Itself. 

T It  c men  knew 
nothing  of  this. 

When  the  woman 
waked  at  dawn  and 
saw  the  stove  — the 
oven  door  half  open, 
it  worked  on  her 
fancy  like  a ghost, 
gave  her  a sickening 
sense  of  disgust  and 
fear  und  dull  brutish 
terror ! 

Robbed  of  her 
thoughts,  she  hardly 
knew  what  had  robbed 
her : and  in  her  con- 
fusion humbly  offered 


up  her  soul  again  each  day  before  this  altar,  black,  deadly  misery 
wrapping  her  a*  in  a veil.  Ami  thus  the  women  in  the  Kawatnaja 
lane  beeatnt  so  lent  and  hard!  They  brut  their  children — beat 
them  nearly  to  death— quarrelled-  amongst  themselves  and  with 
their  husbands,  and  their  mouths  streamed  with  abuse,  com- 
plaints, and  wuntoiiuesa. 

In  those  three  terrible  weeks  of  famine,  when  for  days  no  fin’s 
were  made — then  ut  last  the  women  rested  . . . that  strange, 
calm  rest  of  the  dying  whose  pains  have  ceased  some  momenta 
before  the  end!  Their  thoughts,  freed  for  an  instant  from  those 
iron  bands,  fastened  with  nil  their  passion  and  power  to  the  vision 
of  a new  life  . as  though  this  strike  were  not  about  the 
monthly  wages  of  the  men,  but  almut  a full  and  glad  release  of 
their  eternal  bonds.  And  in  those  heavy  days  when  they  buried 
their  little  children  . . dend  from  exhaustion  . . . and  numb 
with  pain,  weariness,  and  hunger — bewailed  them  with  bloody 
tears,  the  women  grew  kind  and  gentle  as  never  before!  They 
were  convinced  that  such  horrors  could  not  have  been  sent  with- 
out a purpose — that  some  vast  reward  must  follow  their  sufferings. 

So  when,  on  the  17th  of  August,  the  Governor  stepped  out  before 
them  into  the  Spiarc  shimmering  in  the  sunlight,  they  took  him  for 
the  dear  Lord  himself— with  his  grav  beard.  . . . And  he  said: 

"You  must  go  back  to  your  work!  I cannot  talk  to  you  till 
you  have  gone  back  to  your  work.” 

Then:  "I  will  see  what  I can  do  for  you.  (.Jet  to  work  and  I 
shall  write  to  Petersburg!" 

Then:  "Your  employers  are  not  robbers,  but  honorable  men. 
and  I forbid  you  to  speak  so  of  them.  Ami  if  you  are  not  luck 
at  your  work  by  to-morrow.  1 shall  lock  up  the  shops  und  send 
you  all  to  the  Workhouse!" 

Then:  “ It  is  your  own  fault  that  the  children  died!  Take  up 
your  work  again!" 

Then:  “ If  you  act  like  this  and  do  not  disperse  I'll  have  you 
driven  off!”  . . . 

Then  followed  a chaos  of  howls — babies  crying — the  whine  of 
bullets — pushing — and  a wild  flight!  They  <jn  not  know  them- 
selves where  they  are  fleeing  to,  they  fall!  I'p  again  and  on — 
children  and  home  are  lost  I . . . then  suddenly  again  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye — there  sits  the  cursed  oven!  stupid— in- 
satiable— with  ita  everlasting  open  mouth!  . . . And  the  same 
old  round  begins  again  from  which  they  thought  to  have  torn 
themselves  forever:  and  to  which  they  have  returned  . . . for- 
ever ! 

Perhaps  the  idea  of  the  Governor's  assassination  emanated 
from  the  women’s  brains.  The  well-worn  words  in  which  man 
luid  l**en  wont  to 
clothe  hia  hatred  for 
man  no  longer  sufficed 
them.  Loathing! 
Contempt!  Rage!  It 
transcended  all  these 
...  it  was  a feeling 
of  calm,  unqualified 
condemnation  ...  if 
the  axe  in  the  heads- 
man’s hands  could 
feci,  it  might  have 
this  emotion  — that 
read,  sharp,  shining, 
steady  blade ! The 
women  waited  quiet- 
ly: without  wavering 
and  without  doubts. 

And  while  they  wait 
they  take  their  fill  of 
the  good,  fresh  air — 
t hut  tin* 
breathes ! 

. . . They  are  like 
children.  If  a door 
chances  to  slam,  or 
wane  one  runs  clatter- 
ing down  the  lane, 
they  rush  out— bare- 
Ueadi*d  and  excited. 
..."  Is  he  dead 
yeti" 

“ No — it  was  only 
Sseujka  running  to 
the  shop  for  vodka." 
And  so  it  goes  till  an- 
other knock  conies,  or 
a sudden  rush  of  feet 
to  break  the  deadly 
silence  of  the  street. 

When  the  Governor 
drives  by  they  peer  at 
him  eagerly  from  be- 
hind the  curtains, 
and  when  hy  has 
passed  go  back  to 
iheir  ovens  again.  It 
did  not  surprise  them 
that  the  Governor, 
who  had  always  been 
followed  by  guards, 
suddenly  appeared 
without  an  escort 
..the  headsman's 
axe,  if  it  could  feel. 
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would  not  he  astonished  at  I he  wight  at  a liare  throat!  It  wan 
quite  in  the  order  of  thing*  that  the  throat  should  be  ban*. 

They  sat  and  spun  their  gruesome  threads — these  gray,  dismal 
women  with  their  grav  dismal  live* — and  it  was  they  who 
awakened  that  hoary  old  law  that  punished  death  with  death. 

Their  sorrow  for  their  dead  was  suppressed  and  torpid;  it 
was  only  a part  of  their  great  general  pain,  and  they  gulped  it 
down  as*  the  greut  briny  ocean  would  swallow  one  small  briny  tear. 
Hut  on  Friday  of  the  third  week  after  the  deluge  of  blond.  N'ae- 
tasnja  Ka&snovn,  whose  little  girl  (Tania,  only  seven  I had  hern 
killed,  went  suddenly  mad  I For  three  weeks  she  had  worked 
over  her  oven  like  nil  the  rest;  had  quarrelled  with  her  neigh' 
bora,  had  l>eaten  her  other  children;  and  all  at  once,  without  any 
warning,  she  went  insane. 

It  begun  in  the  morning.  Her  hand  trembled  and  she  broke  a 
cup;  then  it  all  came  over  her  with  a sickening  shock  anil  she 
forgot  what  she  was  about,  ran  from  one  thing  to  another,  and 
repeated  foolishly,  “ Oh.  God,  what  am  I doing!”  . . . Then, 
finally,  she  was  quite  silent!  .And  dumb,  with  stealthy  trend,  she 
slid  from  corner  to  corner,  taking  things  up  and  putting  them 
down — moving  them  from  place  to  place:  and  even  in  the  he- 
ginning  of  her  madness,  hardly  able  to  tear  herself  away  from 
the  stove.  The  children  were  in  the  garden  Hying  their  kites, 
mid  when  little  Petjka  ran  in  for  a piece  of  bread  he  found  hia 
mother  stealthily  hiding  nil  sorts  of  things  in  the  oven  ...  a 
wir  of  shoes,  an  old  eont,  and  his  cap!  At  first  the  boy  Inughed, 
Hit  when  he  caught  sight  of  his  mother's  face  He  ran  shrieking 
into  the  street.  * A — a — ni !”  he  screamed  ns  he  ran,  and  set  the 
lane  in  wild  alarm. 

The  women  gathered  and  began  to  whimper  over  her  like 
frightened  dog*.  But  she  only  widened  her  eircles,  breaking 
through  their  detaining  arms;  gusprd  for  air  and  mumbled  to 
herself,  Piece  by  pint  she  jerked  off  her  rags  till,  si ri fus'd  to 
the  waist,  her  lean  and  haggard  body  with  Its  withered,  dangling 
breasts  showed  yellow  against  tin*  wall.  Then  with  a long  ami 
hideous  wail  she  repealed  over  and  over  ; “ I can’t!  Oh.  niv  dear, 
I can't — I can't — I can't — I can't!”  ami  ran  out  into  the  street, 
the  others  following. 

Then  the  whale  lane  was  transformed  for  onr  Instant  into  n 
single  shrill  howl;  It  was  impossible  to  tell  who  was  crazy  and 
who  was  not.  The  panic  subsided  when  the  men  ran  out  from 
the  shops,  bound  the  maniac  hand  and  foot,  and  poured  a hueket 
of  water  over  her.  She  lay  there  in  a puddle  by  the  roadside, 
her  linked  bosom  pressed  to  the  earth,  ner  fiats  and  the  blue- 
mottl'd  arms  stretehrd  sillily  forward. 

She  had  turned  her  face  to  the  side,  and  her  eyes  were  wild 
and  glaring;  her  wet  gray  hair  was  p reused  close  to  her  head, 
making  it  seem  pitifully  small:  her  whole  body  was  shaken  with 
convulsive  jerks.  Out  from  the  factory  ran  her  husband  in  a 
fright.  He  had  not  washed  his  sooty  'face,  his  shirt  was  sliinv 
with  oil  and  grime,  and  a burned  finger  on  hia  left  hand  was 
tied  up  with  a greasy  rag. 

" Naatjal”  lie  called.  Iiemling  over  her.  stern  and  harsh. 
" What  do  you  mean?  What  is  the  matter  with  you?’* 

She  turned  her  dumb  glassy  stare  at  him  and  shuddered.  He 
saw  the  purple  bloodshot  ornis  they  had  so  piteously  hound; 
loosened  the  ropes  and  smoot Imd  her  naked  yellow  shoulder.  . . . 
Then  came  the  pedicel  . . , 

When  the  crowd  dispersed  two  men  among  them  neither  went 
hack  to  the  factory  nor  staved  in  tin*  lane;  but  they  went  their 
way  slowly  to  the  city.  They  walked  along',  keeping  step,  silpnt 
and  pondering.  At  the  outlet  of  the  Knw-atnaja  lane  they  parted. 

“ What  a scene!"  said  one.  “ Are  you  going  my  way?” 

“ No!"  mi* ill  the  other,  eurtly.  and  strode  along.  He  had  a 
voting  tanned  throat,  and  under  his  cap  a shock  of  airly  yellow 
hair. 

VI 

Sooner  or  later  the  newa  of  the  Governor’*  assassination  had 
crept  into  the  palace,  hut  here  they  took  it  with  an  extraordinary 
indifference.  As  the  rinse  presence  of  the  strong  man  in  his  full 
|mwers  hindered  their  knowledge  of  the  /net  that  this  death 
meant  hi*  death!  . . . they  regarded  it  only  as  a trmjiorary 
hallucination.  Toward  the  middle  of  September  the  household  re- 
turned to  town  at  the  urgent  request  of  " The  Pike,”  who  had 
convinced  Maria  Petrovna  that  the  country  was  not  safe.  And 
there  life  took  on  its  aceustomed  aspect  . . . the  routine  of 
many  years. 

Kosloff,  the  aide,  who  loathed  the  dirt  and  ihe  banal  decora- 
tion* of  the  Governor's  mansion,  had  personally  supervised  its 
refurnishing.  lie  twilight.  fresh  hanging's  for  the  walls  and  re- 
ception-rooms. had  tin;  ceilings  retinted,  and  ordered  new  furni- 
ture . . . grten  oak  in  the  style  of  the  lAocadence!  He  quite  took 
upon  himself  the  supervision  of  the  house,  to  tin*  delight  of  all — 
from  the  servants,  who  were  infused  with  hi*  energy,  to  Maria 
Petrovna,  who  hated  all  domestic  cares.  In  spite  of  its  roominms 
the  palace  was  most  inconveniently  arranged.  The  hath -rooms 
were  next  to  the  receptinn-iooms.  and  the  lackeys  had  to  carry 
their  dishes  down  a long  cold  corridor  past  the  windows  of  the  din- 
ing-hall. where  one  could  nee  them  qiinrrplling  and  nmlging  each 
other  a*  they  went.  All  this  KmlnlT  wished  to  change,  but  he  had 
to  postpone  his  plan*  til!  summer 

“ He  will  be  pleased.”  he  said  to  himself,  meaning  the  Gov- 
ernor. hut.  strangely  enough,  this  image  did  not  rail  forth  in  his 
mind  Peter  lljitch.  hut  some  other!  Yet  in  his  eager  hustle  of 
reform  he  was  not  at  nil  conscious  of  this  thought. 

As  usual.  Peter  lljitch  waa  the  centre  of  his  family,  arid  the 
expressions.  “His  Excellency  ordered  it  ” . . . “Ills  Excellency 
wishes Ili«  Excellency  would  he  angry  ”...  were  now-, 
as  ever,  the  household  words;  and  yet  had  they  set  up  a puppet 
ill  his  place,  dressed  in  the  Governor's  uniform,  and  let  it  speak 


a few  word*,  it  would  have  made  no  difference  ...  so  much  of 
the  office  waa  but  empty  form! 

If  he  fell  into  a rage  and  shouted  at  a man  and  that  man 
trembled,  it  looked  as  though  the  rage  and  the  trembling  both 
were  simulated,  and  that  nothing  of  the  sort  had  really  taken 
place.  Even  had  he  committed  a murder  in  these  days,  that  very 
death  would  have  seemed  counterfeited.  Aa  far  as  concerned 
himself,  he  still  lived;  but  to  the  other*  he  had  already  died,  and 
they  handled  the  dead  carelessly,  and  felt  the  cool  and  the  gloom 
that  emanated  front  him  without  quite  understanding  what  it 
meant. 

Thought  ran  kill  in  time!  Drawing  ita  strength  from  the 
••frmal  sources,  it  i*  mightier  than  engiue*.  wea|*»n*.  or  powder! 
It  rob*  men  of  their  will,  and  makes  even  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  blind.  It  clears  a free  space  for  it*  deadly  stroke,  a* 
the  forest  underbrush  is  cleared  about  the  tree  that  must  he 
felled!  So  this  thought  was  killing  the  Governor!  ...  A*  the 
child  wlu-n  the  time  of  its  fruition  i*  complete  struggles  from  it* 
mother'*  womb,  this  imperious  death-dealing  thought — till  now 
giving  evidence  of  its  being  only  by  the  mutfied  lieating  of  it* 
heart — strove  irresistibly  toward  the  light,  and  began  to  lead  an 
individual  life.  Imperiously  it  called  up  those  from  the  dark 
who  should  do  the  dead;  and  hailed  them  a*  saviour! 

Unconsciously  the  jieoplr-  held  them  selves  aloof  from  the  one 
dedicated  to  death,  and  robbed  him  of  that  invisible  hut  mighty 
shield  that  the  life  of  the  mas*  forma  for  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

After  the  first  anonymous  letter  calling  the  Governor 
" Butcher  ”...  a few  days  passed  without  any  such  missive*. 
Then,  a*  if  with  silent  accord,  tlicv  began  literally  to  shower  upon 
him,  as  though  they  had  poured  Joan  a slit  in  llic  fNmt-lmg;  and 
each  morning  the  stark  of  envelope*  on  his  desk  grew  higher. 
In  different  quarters  of  the  town,  out  of  different  post  boxes,  these 
letter*  were  segregated  from  the  other  mail  by  different  people, 
gathered  into  a heap,  and  brought  to  their  common  destination— 
this  one  maul  Formerly  the  Governor  had  received  anonymous 
letters,  sometime*  with  abuse  and  veiled  threats,  mostly  denuncia- 
tions and  complaints,  but  lie  had  never  read  them.  Now.  how- 
ever. he  felt  himself  impelled  to  read  them;  as  he  was  forced,  too. 
to  think  constantly  of  hi*  own  death.  . . . And  reading  and  re- 
licet  ion  both  required  solitude!  . . . 

Seldom  through  the  day.  hut  oftener  towards  evening,  he  sat 
at  his  disordered  de*k  with  a glass  of  tea  untasted  by  his  side, 
shrugged  his  broad  shoulders,  put  on  his  strong,  gold-rimmed 
spectacles,  examining  the  envelojses  of  the  letters  as  he  o|a-ned 
them.  He  hail  learned  to  know  them  at  a glance.  For  in  spite 
of  difference*  in  writing.  |mper.  and  postmarks,  they  hud  some- 
thing in  common — like  the  dead  in  the  engine-house ! . . . ami 
not  only  he.  but  the  lodgekeeper.  who  took  in  Peter  lljitch’* 
private  correspondence,  recognized  them  unerringly. 

The  Governor  read  each  letter  attentively— earnestly,  from  be- 
ginning to  end:  and  if  any  words  were  illegible  he  puzzled  over 
them  long  as  to  their  meaning.  I'ninteresting  ones,  or  those  that 
only  contained  filthy  abuse,  he  destroyed;  also  those  which  gave 
him  friendly  warning  of  hi*  coming  assassination.  All  other* 
he  numbered  and  tiled  for  some  reason  unknown  to  himself  In 
general,  tlieir  contents  were  wearisomely  monotonous.  Friend* 
warned,  foe*  threatened,  and  the  matter  dwindled  into  a series 
of  inconclusive  ” ayes  " and  * nows." 

From  constant  repetition  he  was  quite  used  to  the  word*  " mur- 
derer ” on  the  one  hand,  and  ’’  steadfast  defender  of  order  " on 

the  other;  and  to  a certain  extent  had  accustomed  himself  to 

that  other  thought  . . . that  friend  and  foe  alike  believed  in 
the  inevitable  approach  of  his  death!  ...  A cold  shudder  ran 
over  him.  He  would  gladly  have  warmed  himself,  hut  then'  was 

nothing  to  warm  him.  . . . T1»e  tea  was  cold!  . . . they  always 

brought  him  told  tea  lately,  for  some  rm*on!  . . . and  even  ti»e 
high  tiled  stove  waa  cold!  . . . lamg  ago,  anon  after  he  had  come 
here,  he  had  intended  to  hnild  a fireplace,  Imt  he  had  pul  it  off. 
and  the  old  Dutch  oven  gave  very  little  heat  no  matter  how  much 
coal  you  burned ! ...  In  vain  he  hugged  the  lukewarm  tile*, 
then  paced  tlic  lloor  up  and  down,  waving  in  Id*  deepest  regi- 
mental tones.  “I’ve  grown  to  lw  a perfect  hothouse  plant!”  . . . 
then  he  sat  down  to  his  letter*  again,  looking  for  something 
important  or  decisive. 

44  Yin  « EXCKLLKNCY. — You  are  n General,  but  Generals  are 
mortal,  too.  Some  General*  die  n natural  death  ami  some,  by 
violence.  You.  your  Excellency,  will  die  a violent  death! 

“ 1 have  tin-  honor  to  nuborribe  myself 

Your  Excellency's  Moat  Obedient  Servant.” 

The  Governor  smiled — ut  that  time  ho  could  still  smile — and 
was  nlsnit  to  tear  the  carefully  written  page,  when  he  bethought 
himself,  made  a marginal  note  ..."  No.  -13.  Sept.  22,  190-/*  and 
filed  it. 

*’  My  Lord  Governor ! 

nr  to  he  more  correct.  ' My  laird  Turkish  Pasha!' 

" A'ou  are  a thief  and  a hired  assassin!  . . . 

I'll  swear  to  God  you  turned  a pretty  penny  *m»  that  transac- 
tion when  yon  murdered  the  working  men.  ...” 

The  Governor  turned  purple,  crumpled  the  note  in  his  fi*t. 
pulled  off  hi«  spectacle*  and  roared  . . . with  the  roll  of  a big 
has#  drum — 

” K-r-r-r-apscallinn!” 

Then  he  dug  hi*  hand*  into  hi*  jmcket*.  stuck  out  hi*  dhow*, 
and  began  to  pace  the  floor  in  a feverish  rage  . . . keeping  time 
with  the  rhytnm  of  “ Thia-is-the-wny-thc-Gov-cni-ors''Wiilkl,> 


U»*<rm  try  W.  rtitn 

“If  you  arc  not  back  at  your  work  by  to-morrow,  I ahall  lock  up  the  shop*  and  send  you  all  to  the  Workhousel" 


When  he  hud  quieted  himself  he  smoothed  out  the  letter,  read 
it  to  the  end,  numbered  it  with  un  unsteady  hand,  and  tiled  it 
carefully.  “ lie  must  certainly  see  that,'*  he  said,  thinking  of  Ills 
son. 

That  same  evening  fate  sent  him  another  letter.  It  was  signed 
“A  Laborer.1'  Aside  from  the  signature,  however,  nothing  in 
the  letter  denoted  the  brawny  craftsman — miserable  and  unedu- 
cated— which  was  the  tlovernor's  conception  of  “ lalsirer.” 

Here  in  the  works,  and  in  town,  they  say  that  vou  are  to  be 
killed  soon.  1 don't  know  precisely  who  will  do  it,  fmt  I think  it 
will  not  lie  the  agents  of  anv  organization;  hut  rather  a volunteer 
from  among  the  citizens,  wiio  are  roused  by  your  brutal  proceed- 
ings against  the  workmen  on  August  17.  I l rankly  say  that  I 
and  some  of  my  party  are  against  this  resolution,  not  because  we 
pity  you — had  you  yourself  any  pity  on  the  women  and  the  chil- 
dren that  day? — and  I think  that  no  one  in  the  place  has  any 
pity  for  you  . . . but  simply  ts-eau«e  I am  opposed  in  principle 
to  ‘any  violent  death.  I uni  against  war.  capital  punishment, 
political  execution  . . . and  against  murder  in  general. 

" In  the  battle  for  our  ideals  liberty,  fraternity,  und  equality 
— we  should  make  use  only  of  such  weapons  ns  do  not  contradict 
these  ideals.  Death  is  a weapon  of  that  evil,  old-world  order 
whose  device  is  slavrry,  privilege,  and  enmity,  flood  can  never 
conic  from  evil,  and  in  the  Imitlc  wheio  force  is  the  weapon,  the 
victor  can  never  be  'the  right,*  but  ’might';  that  is.  the  one 
who  is  more  pitiless,  more  inhuman  . . . no  respecter  of  persons, 
and  not  above  using  any  weapon — in  one  word,  a Jesuit ! 

“ If  a scrupulous  man  were  forced  to  shisit  he  would  certainly 
either  shoot  In  the  air  or  else  commit  some  folly  that  would  get 
him  into  trouble,  because  his  soul  would  revolt  at  the  work  of  Ids 
own  hands.  I hold  that  many  of  the  well-known  unsuccessful 
political  assassinations  have  Is-en  wrecked  on  this  point,  because 
the  victims  have  been  rogue*  capable  of  taking  every  advantage, 
while  the  instruments  have  been  men  of  honor,  who  have  perished 
for  the  cause.  You  may  Is-  sure,  my  laird  (lovomor,  that  if  all 
the  people  who  attempt  the  lives  of  your  kind  were  rascals  they 
would  surely  find  such  loophole*  and  methods  as  would  not  enter 
into  Rn  honest  man's  head,  and  you  would  all  long  since  have  been 
despatched. 

“ From  my  point  of  view,  the  revolution  can  merely  he  a propa- 
ganda of  ideas — in  the  sense  in  which  the  Christian  martyr* 
were  revolutionists.  For  even  if  the  laborers  did  win  a battle, 
the  rascals  would  only  pretend  lo  Is-  beaten  to  gain  time  for  new 
trickery,  and  lo  get  back  at  their  foe.  We  must  conquer  with  our 
heads,  not  with  our  fists ; for  ns  regards  the  load,  the  rascals  are 
rather  weak!  For  t his  reason  they  even  hide  books  from  the  poor 
man.  condemning  him  to  darkness  of  ignorance  because  they  fear 
for  their  existence.  Do  you  know  whv  they  won’t  allow  the  work- 
man the  eight-hour  laboring  day?  t>«>  you  think  the  gentlemen 
did  not  know  themselves  that  in  eight  hours  of  intelligent  work 
the  production  would  be  no  leas  than  in  eleven  now?  But  the 
thing  is  this — that  with  the  eight-hour  law  the  men  would  have 


time  to  learn  as  much  us  their  masters,  and  would  take  the  work 
out  of  their  hand*.  These  people  only  think  they  are  wise,  because 
(hey  have  made  all  the  others  stupid — against  a really  clever  man 
they  would  not  lie  worth  a soul 

'*  I have  gone  so  deeply  into  the  discussion  of  these  questions  in 
order  that  you  should  not  misunderstand  my  first  words  against 
your  assassination,  and  consider  me  a traitor  to  the  comruun 
cause  of  all  other  honorable  men.  I must,  furthermore,  add  that 
I and  my  mates  who  share  my  convictions  were  not  in  the  Square 
on  the  I7tl*.  lie  can  sc  we  knew  very  well  what  the  end  would  be, 
und  did  not  cure  to  stand  there  like  the  fools  who  believed  that 
justice  was  to  Is*  had  from  one  of  your  kind. 

“ Now,  naturally,  the  others  agree  with  us  and  any.  ' If  we  go 
then-  ugain  wc  won't  usk,  we'll  strike!'  According  to  my  mind, 
that's  equally  foolish  . . . bri-nuse,  as  I say.  Why  go  there  at  all? 
You  yourself  will  mine  In  us  soon  enough  with  friendly  words  and 
bow* — und  then  we'll  show  you!  .... 

“Honored  sir:  lurgive  my  boldness,  that  I should  have  come 
lo  you  with  my  working-man's  tulk — lor  l have  learned  by  myself 
nil  I know  out  of  books — but  it  seems  strange  to  me  that  an 
educated  man  who  is  not  such  a rascal  as  all  the  rest  could  net 
so  to  the  miserable  working-men  who  trusted  him  . . . that  he 
could  order  them  shot!  ....  Maybe  you  will  have  a guard  of 
Cossacks,  a detachment  of  the  Secret  Service,  or  take  a trip  some- 
where— and  so  save  your  life;  and  then  my  words  may  la*  of  some 
use.  and  point  out  to  you  the  right  way  to  serve  the  true  interests 
of  the  nation. 

“They  say  here  in  the  works  that  you  were  bought  by  capital! 
. but  I don't  believe  that,  for  our  employers  aren't  so  stupid 
as  to  throw  away  their  money  . . and  besides  that.  1 know  you 
can't  Is-  imbed  . . and  arc  no  thief,  either,  like  the  others'  in 
I he  service,  who  need  the  money  for  their  chorus-girls  and  chain 
pagne  and  truffle*.  I might  even  say  that  in  the  main  you  are 
a man  of  honor — '* 

The  Governor  laid  the  letter  carefully  upon  the  table — triumph- 
antly took  his  moist  spectacles  from  oil  liia  nose,  polished  them 
ceremoniously  with  the  corner  of  Ida  handkerchief,  and  said,  with 
stately  deference: 

“ 1 thank  you,  young  inant’’ 

Slowly  he  walked  down  the  room  and  turned  to  the  cold  tile  stove, 
saying,  impressively:  "You  may  take  my  life,  it  belongs  to  you 
....  But  mv  honor — " He  did  not  end  the  phrase,  but  held 
his  head  high  and  stalked  back  to  the  writing-table — a trifle 
absurd  in  his  ponderous  dignity. 

" I might  even  say  that  in  the  main  you  are  a man 
of  honor  ...  in  the  main  a man  of  honor  ...  in  the 
main  a man  of  honor  . . . you  wouldn't  hurt  a chicken 
without  cause! — but  how  could  you — an  honorable  man — be  re- 
sponsible lor  such  un  order?  That  is  the  question,  honored  sir! 
'Ihr  people  are  not  chickens!  The  people  are  sacred!  And  if 
you  could  understand  the  musses  amt  their  suffering*  you  would 
fConttnurd  on  pope  279.) 
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THE  PASSING  OF  “49  BROADWAY” 


The  famous  Piatt  Headquarters  at  49  Broadway 


IN  TIIB  KXTIIKMK  I.EIT  WIXHOW  ON  TIIK  SECOND  FtOOB  MAY  UK 
SEEN  TIIK  III.AHH  SCREEN  WHICH  CONCBALCO  TIIK  IIOHX  THOM 
INQUISITIVE  BY  EX 


OI'I’OSITK  the  alley  called  Exchange  Place,  on  Broadway, 
the  number  " 19  ” hung  for  years  over  the  doorway  of 
an  ancient  brownatone  building,  sombre  and  small  in  the 
region  of  so  atony  sky-serapera.  Men  prominent  in  political, 
litiam-ial,  and  social  life  liave  reason  to  remember  It.  Office  holders 
unil  members  of  tie*  l/tgislaturc  hurried  there  when  summoned. 
PromoterH  considered  themselves  fortunate  if  they  gut  inside  the 
doors:  judges,  even,  did  not  miss  an  opportunity  to  call.  For  this 
was  the  business  office  of  one  of  the  moot  important  dictators  in 
American  politics — Senator  Thomaa  C.  l'latt.  Morning  and  after- 
noon, when  Senator  Platt  won  in.  a little  low  bench  in  the  ante- 
room outside  the  office  door  up-xlairs  held  a long  line  of  sitters, 
waiting,  like  so  many  hall-boys,  the  next  call  from  the  desk  inside. 
That  was  when  the  rule  of  the  **  Easy  Boss  ” was  supreme,  and 
when  the  summons  to  apis-ur  at  49  Broadway  was  a mark  of 
distinction.  No  matter  wlietlier  received  by  a leading  lawyer  at 
khc  liar  or  the  |Kistinastcr  of  an  isolated  cross-roads  store,  the 
recipient  of  the  favor  put  on  his  best  suit  of  clothes  and  caught 
the  first  train  for  the  metropolis.  49  Broadway  was  Tom  Platt's 
headquarters  before  tin*  stage-coaches  ceased  running,  and  it  re- 
mained the  scene  of  political  activity  through  the  periods  of 
transit  from  those  antiquated  vehicles  dnwn  to  the  days  of  the 
Hubway  rx  press.  The  " Kaay  Boss”  has  patronized  them  all — 
stage-coach.  horsc-car,  cable-car,  trolley  car.  electric  cab.  automo- 
bile. and  Kubway  in  going  from  his  house  to  his  office.  Senator 
Kofrcne  Conk  ling,  when  he  came  to  New  York,  rode  down-town  in 
a horse-ear  to  meet  his  lieutenant  there.  Beniamin  B.  Odell.  Jr., 
began  coming  before  the  era  of  cable-cars.  Collectors  of  the  Port, 
postmasters  of  the  city,  industrial  and  ooqmratinn  heads,  knew 
the  entrance  and  the  well-worn  atairs.  Indeed,  the  wise  ones 
say  that  the  present  occupant  of  the  White  House  chair  ha*  been 
known  to  wait  his  turn  on  the  little  low  henrli  in  the  hall.  Senator 
Platt's  office  was  two  rooms  in  from  the  hallway.  The  fiat-topis-d 
desk  Mood  In  the  farther  corner  of  the  room,  in  front  of  a window 
facing  Broadway,  where  the  “ Old  Man  " sat  almost  hidden  in  the 
embrace  of  a deep,  cushioned,  wide-armed  chair.  A glass  screen  in 
the  window  at  Ms  left  effectually  concealed  him  and  any  one  with 
whom  lie  might  be  talking  from  prying  gaze.  The  rear  part  of  the 
room  suit  partitioned  off  in  glass,  and  this  enclosed  sanctum  had  a 
private  approach  from  the  hall.  Many  a luncheon  party  lion  taken 
plan*  here,  ami  many  a |mtmui  prominent  in  the  business  and  social 
world  has  been  the  Senator's  vtM-rii.  Old  oolitlral  reporters 
well  remember  tint  construction  of  this  mid  suite  of  ollW  room* 
and  the  ceremonies  attending  an  introduction  to  them.  The  very 
atmospliere  was  mysterious,  and  upon  entering  one  was  ever 
prompted  to  peep  behind  this  partition  or  that  to  see  who  was 
hiding  there.  Senator  Platt  took  great  delight  in  the  mazes  of 
this  entrance.  One  of  the  biggest  “ fakes”  ever  perpetrated  by  a 
sensational  yellow  journal  in  New  York  city  was  framed  around 
a story  of  an  alleged  secret  elevator  by  which  Senator  Platt’s 
conferrers  came  and  departed  from  49  Broadway.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  Senator's  leadership  he  wrs  easily  provoked  into  out- 
bursts of  temper,  during  which  his  high-pitched  voice  could  be 
1 1 can  I in  the  hall  helow,  Reporters,  especially,  " riled  ” him,  and 
his  secretary  and  physician  persistently  opposed  the  entrance  of 
the  newspaper  men:  all  to  no  avail,  however,  for  until  a com- 
paratively short  time  ago  the  Senator  insisted  upon  his  daily 
interview,  ami  was  as  full  of  light  as  ever.  But  all  these  inci- 
dents are  milv  associations  now:  49  Broadway  is  going  the  path 
of  other  old  landmarks  in  the  neighborhood.  It  disappear*  from 
public  view  with  the  decline  of  the  Senator’s  political  star. 


The  Home  of  the  Author  of 
America’s  National  Anthem 


ON  M (formerly  Bridge l Street.  Georgetown,  D.  C\,  is  a 
hou-M-  known  as  the  Francis  Scott  Key  Mansion.  It  is 
here  that  the  author  of  the  "Star-spangled  Banner”  is 
iN-lieved  to  have  lived  at  the  time  when  tluit  famous  song,  which 
has  been  officially  declared  to  la*  the  American  national  air.  was 
written.  Then*  lias  recently  l»een  organized  a Francis  Scott 
Key  Memorial  Association  for  the  purpmc  of  *'  promoting,  estab- 
lishing. and  maintaining  ” in  Washington  a suitable  ami*  lasting 
memorial  to  the  author.  TIm*  association  has  purchased  the  Key 
Mansion  in  Georgetown,  together  with  tin*  household  property 
and  heirlooms  of  tlte  author.  Among  the  incorporator*  of  the 
association  are  Admiral  Dewey.  Rear  - Admiral  Winfield  Scott 
Schley.  Justice  Ashley  M.  Gould,  and  others. 

The  genesis  of  Key’s  famous  song  is  interesting  to  recall.  During 
the  attaek  of  the  British  on  Baltimore  in  1H14.  Key.  then  district 
attorney  of  the  District  of  (’olumhin.  went  on  an  errund  t «•  the 
British  licet,  of  course  tinder  a tlag  of  truce.  Detained  while  the 
Ixxnhurdincnt  of  Fort  Mi  Henry  was  going  oil.  he  watehod  anxiously 
during  the  night  the  progress  of  the  engagement  from  the  British 
ship.  In  the  morning,  upon  seeing  the  Star*  and  Stripe*  still 
waving  triumphantly,  he  enmposed  the  words  of  hi*  song  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment.  The  verses  wore  printed  soon  after, 
ami  at  once  achieved  wide  popularity  The  surds  were  sung  all 
over  the  country  to  tl*p  I line  of  “ Anacreon  in  I lea  sen."  " The  Star 
sjsinglcd  Banner”  was  printed  in  a volume,  with  id  her  verses  hy 
Key.  in  1847,  fourteen  years  after  tin*  author's  death. 


The  House  in  Georgetown  where  Francis  Scott  Key  lived  at  the 
time  the  “ Star-spangled  Banner  ’’  was  written,  and  which  it  is 
proposed  to  preserve 
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The  Ruins  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  and  the  Gordon 
Hall  School  (at  the  Rear).  Both  of  these  Buildings —familiar 
to  all  Jamaica  Tourists— were  almost  totally  Destroyed 


What  the  Shock  did  to  the  Statue  of  Queen  Victoria  at  the 
King  Street  Entrance  of  Promenade  Garden.  The  Figure  was 
twisted  on  its  Pedestal  about  one-quarter  around 


"Open  House"  after  the  Shock.  The  Buildings  shown  in  the  Photograph,  at  the  Corner  of  Barrow  and  Duke  Streets,  felt  the 
extreme  Force  of  the  Earthquake,  whose  Centre  of  Disturbance  was  at  about  this  Point 


MELANCHOLY  SIGHTS  IN  THE  KINGSTON  OE  TO-DAY 
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MURKY  SYMBOLISM 

By  “I” 


MSS  JULIA  MARLOWE  and  Mr.  K.  If.  Sotbern.  having  ox 
plotted  the  “ Johannes  " of  Sudcrmann  and  the  ‘ Jeanne 
d’Arc"  of  Mr.  l’ercy  Mackayo.  offered  last  Week 
the  third  production  of  their  current  nenaon  at  the  Lyric 

Hauptmann1*  “ Die  Veraunken*  CHocke,"  given  in  the 

Moron,  KnglUl.  vernioa  ol  Mr.  Chnrle.  Henry  Meter.  In 
order  that  entire  justice  may  lie  done  by  this  account,  the  official 
idav-bill  h Hu  11  be  quoted  concerning  the  external  events  of  .Mr. 
Stidennann'M  muchdlacussed  play  for  the  Itenettt  of  those  who  may 
not  recall  them.  " Briefly  ” we  are  told.  “ the  atory  illustrates  tin- 
efforts  of  a hell-founder,  an  artist  who  has  lived  and  worked  with 
contentment  in  the  valleys,  and  who  is  moved  to  attempt  a master- 
piece  which  shall  ring  forth  gloriously  on  the  heights  of  life.  His 
effort  fails ; the  great  Ik-11  lie  lias  cast,  during  the  lalwr  of  rais- 
ing it  high  above,  where  ita  tones  will  la-  heard  far  and  wide, 
breaks  a wav  from  those  who  are  moving  it  up  the  mnuntninaide 
and  falls  lo‘  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  Crushed  though  the  artist  is 
hv  the  catastrophe,  he  finds  new  health  and  strength  in  the  love  of 
a beautiful  spirit  of  the  mountain*,  for  whom  he  forgets  wife, 
children,  and  the  lowly  duties  of 
the  vale.  He  dreams  ..f  a splen- 
did temple  he  will  build  on  the 
height*,  for  a worship  that 
shall  free  and  not  enslave  man 
klntt.  But  lacking  the  firm 
hasl*  of  duty,  hi*  art  fail*  him 
and  when  he  deck*  eonsolption 
in  the  love  of  the  beautiful 
spirit  that  awoke  him  to  the 
higher  ideal,  remorse  < typified 
|»y  the  sound  of  the  sunken  bell 
rung  by  the  detd  wife)  over 
[towers  and  paralvre*  him.  I he 
phantom  forma  ■■(  hi*  two  cliil 
dren  appear  to  him  toiling  pain 
fully  up  the  mount uinsidc.  and. 
conscience-stricken,  lie  oast*  off 
and  flee*  from  the  ' el  tin  crea 
tun*.’"  At  the  end,  the  pro 
gramme  omit*  to  say.  Heinrich 
(the  hell-founder  swerves  again 
toward  the  lovely  lady  of  the 
tied  and  the  mountain,  and  die* 
desiring  her.  while  the  “ heatiti 
fql  spirit  ” herself  becomes  the 
bride  of  the  loathly  Sirkel 
hminn,  an  ancient  froglike  erea 
ture  of  tin-  depth*,  and  de 
sccnda  to  his  habitation  at  the 
Isdtom  of  a well 

What,  precisely,  one  wonder- 
does  it  all  mean  v Symlndism 
is  a fine  and  potent  thing,  a 
tiling  that  has  served  tin-  ma- 
ters well:  but  one  submits  that 
symbolism  in  the  drama  must 
lie  coherent,  and.  almve  all.  ioe- 
capable.  It  cannot  Is-  too  often 
or  too  positively  -aid  that  when 
it  requires  elucidation  it  In- 
comes stultifying  ami  intolrr 
able — indeed,  it  ceases  t<*  I*-,  in 
any  deep  sense  symbolism  at 
ail*.  For  armboli-m  i*  not  u 
deep-hidden  kernel  tliai  imi-t 
needs  be  anxiously  and  luhori- 
ously  delved  for:  it  i*  an  in 
forming  spirit,  n vivid  rndi 
anee,  that  should  shine  through, 
should  make  transparent.  tin- 
structure  which  it  inhabit  - 
Now  what  is  Mr.  ‘-mh-ruianii 
driving  at  in  hi-  “ Sunken 
Bell"!  Those  who  are.  in  u 
sense,  his  spokesmen.  tell  II* 

Unit  Hrinrich,  tin-  is-HToumU  r. 

“ is  a symbol  of  humanity,  Mr.  Sot  hern  at  " Heinrich/'  the 


struggling  painfully  toward  the  realization  of  It*  dream  of  the 
ideal  truth  and  joy  and  light-  and  just  in*."  The  Nymph,  Kautendr ■ 
Irin,  it  appear*,  "stands  for  nature,  or  rather  for  the  freedom  and 
sincerity  of  nature,  missing  a reunion  with  which  Humanity  can 
never  hope  to  reach  tlie  supreme  truth  ami  the  supreme  bliss  of 
which  the  sun  is  the  emblem.”  So  far,  »o  good;  these  are 
highly  unoriginal  com-epl*.  but  they  are  at  least  sound  and 
intelligible-,  but  how  are  we  to  reconcile  Hautendelein  as  “ the 
beautiful  Bpirit  that  awoke  the  bell-  founder  to  the  higher 
ideal.”  with  Raulettdcfein  as  the  beautiful  seducer  who  capsizes 
bia  honor  anti  wrecks  hia  lifeT  Does  Mr.  Sudennann,  or  do  hla 
apostle-,  wish  us  to  understand  tliat  devotion  to  an  ideal  of  free 
and  untrammelled  " mini  re  ” — "or  rather  the  freedom  and  sin- 
cerity of  nature” — involve*  necessarily  an  abrogation  of  “a  firm 
.basis  of  duty”?  And  what,  prnv,  does  the  pathrtic  figure  of 
Magda,  the  devoted  wife,  signify  in  this  singular  philosophy T She 
it  is  who  awaken*  him  to  a sense  of  his  lost  honor,  his  “ duty.” 
through  " remorse — typified  hv  the  sound  of  the  sunken  bell,  rung 
by  the  dead  wife":  yet  the  official  unnotator.  in  “ a few  notes  sug- 
gesting tlie  interpretation  of  the 
charactrr*,”  briefly  and  rather 
churlishly  dismisses  her  merely 
as  one  win i.  “typifying  Formal- 
ism at  its  best,  wars  against  him 
< Hrinrirk)."  When,  in  rising 
perplexity  and  increasing  dark- 
ness, we  iook  further  to  find  tlie 
true  significance  of  the  lovely, 
the  seductive  Raulcttdclna,  sin* 
who  has  caused  him  to  forget 
'•  the  Ann  basis  of  duty,"  we 
find  lier  blandly  denoted  as 
“ typifying  the  Freedom  of  tlie 
Soul.”  appearing  to  him  “ as  a 
vision,  and  lending  him  strength 
tor  tlie  conflict"!  As  one  of 
Sndermann's  ablest  cx|tounders 
ha*  declared  of  this  play,  “the 
unities  *eem  askew."  They  do 
indeed.  The  simple  truth  would 
*eem  t«>  Is*  that  Sudermann  in 
thi-  play  has  nothing  very  vital 
or  engrossing  to  sav  to  us.  and 
that  lie  has  said  that  little  in 
a manner  the  reverse  of  per- 
suasive. This,  surely,  is  the 
kind  of  " symbolism  " thnt  has 
On  night  a noble  (esthetic 
method  into  contempt  and  ill- 
repute  among  “the  general"; 
for  symlH»li*m  in  its  best  estate 
is  not  thus  inchoate,  unleaven- 
ed. murky,  ami  diffuse.  Tlie 
play,  viewed  merely  as  a play, 
Is  (utile — “a  complex,  obscure, 
inscrutable  met! ley  of  trite  do- 
mestic detail,  fairy  pranks,  and 
transcendental  flummery,"  to 
quote  the  somewhat  impetuous 
comment  of  a contemporary  ole 
server.  I'ndeniahlv,  it  ha*  mo- 
ments of  poetry,  of  imaginative 
beant.v.  ami  one  or  two  passage* 
of  extraordinary  dramatic  in- 
tensity. But  as  a whole,  the 
drama  stands  or  falls  with  ita 
symbolism,  in  this  case  a weak 
and  tottering  prop. 

The  play  is  exceedingly  well 
done  at‘  the  Lyric.  Miss  Mar- 
low’e's  Nautcndelein  is  alluring 
ami  delectable  beyond  praise; 
Mr.  Sotheru  is  an  admirable 
Heinrich ; and  the  subsidiary 
part*  are  very  capably  man- 
aged. 11m*  mounting  of  the 
Bell-founder.  in  " The  Sunken  Bell  — l""  " ■»  untnoimnnl}-  elloetive. 
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The  Fight  between  "Ben-Htir”  and  “Arriue”  on  the  Roman  Galley  (Act  II,  Scene  I) 


The  Temple  of  Apollo  in  the  Groves  of  Daphne  (Act  III,  Scene  II)  during  the  Revela  of  the  Devadasi 

A DRAMA  WHICH  HAS  BEEN  SEEN  BY  FOUR  MILLION  PEOPLE 

“ nts  Hi'H,’'  the  dramatization  »r  i.ew  walla rE‘8  fa  much  story.  uttixn  to  \»:vr  vokk  next  week  pom  a mi  x at  the 
ACADEMY  OK  Ml'KIC.  Tills  MAY  HAN  IIAD  A UK M A ItK ABLE  1IIHTORY.  HIXCR  UN  PMOOITTIOX  AT  1IIK  IIIUIADWAY  TIIKATIIE.  NEW 
YORK.  OX  XOVEMIIKM  29,  1R09,  IT  HAD  BEEN  rtiU-ORUED  ALMOST  2700  TIMES.  AXD  Has  hkkx  SEEN  IN  AMERICA  AND  ENGLAND 

IIY  MOIIE  THAN  FX>CR  MILLION  PEOPLE 
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MUSIC  FROM  RUSSIA 

By  LAWRENCE  GILMAN 


AND  THE 


IT  baa  liwn  a favorite  contention  of  the  “ Neo-Russian  ” school 
of  composers  that  Tschaikowsky  could  not  be  regarded  an  a 
true  representative  of  his  country's  music  because,  poor  man. 
hiB  art  was  "too  cosmopolitan."  too  little  “national”;  and 
the  world  outside  of  Russia  has  been  asked  to  set  lens  store 
by  the  author  of  tlse  " Pathetic  ” Symphony,  and  take  to  its  breast 
such  authentic  representatives  of  their  nation's  musical  art  as 
Italakircff.  Musorgski.  Rimsky- Korsakoff.  Cui,  and  other  *’  Neo- 
Russians.”  The  plea  would 
be  amusing  were  it  leas 
naively  pathetic:  for.  as  the 
world  has  quietly  concluded, 
not  one  of  these  determined 
and  patriotic  “ nationalists  ** 
stands  boot-high  in  genius 
and  artistry  beside  the  ini- 
quitous Tschaikowsky,  for 
all  his  abhorred  “ cosmo- 
politanism." his  indifference 
to  the  merit*  of  a dialect  as 
against  a world-speech  irre- 
mediably non-Ruwdan;  and 
the  supreme  irony  of  tin*  can- 
lies  In  the  fart  that,  al- 
though Tschaikowsky  never 
consciously  strove  for  a 
characteristically  national 
mode  of  utterance,  his  music 
is  yet,  in  spirit,  deeply  and 
unmistakably  Russian, — far 
more  influentially  ho  than 
the  music  of  the  " national- 
ists ” themselves. 

In  New  York  we  have  had. 
during  the  past  four  years, 
a particularly  favorable 
opportunity  for  realizing  the 
truth  of  these  things.  In  the 
winter  of  IMKt  the  Russian 
Kvm  plumy  Society  gave,  in 
tlie  Cooper  t'nion  Institute,  a 
series  of  orchestral  concerts 
for  the  a vo we<l  purpose  of 
“ acquainting  the  American 
public  with  the  works  of  the  Russian  composers.”  The  project  met 
with  such  success  that  u second  season  was  ventured  upon  in  the 
following  winter,  this  time  in  the  more  spacious  and  formidable 
.surroundings  of  Carnegie  Hall.  The  Sswiety  is  now  in  its  fourth 
consecutive  season,  still  at  Carnegie  Hall,  and  still  playing  Russian 
music  with  undituinished  zeal.  Am- mg  a long  list  of  Russian  com- 
positions. hitherto  unknown  In  America,  the  Socirty  has  performed 
these  works:  a fantasy.  “ Night  on  the  Maid  Mount,  hv  Musorgski; 
"fairy  tale":  “ Tsar-Sultan.’'  the  third  art  of  “Mlada,”  two 
suites:  "Snow  Maiden”  and  “Christmas  Ere,"  and  an  overture: 
“May  Night.”  by  Rimsky- Korsakoff:  tone- poem:  “ Stenka 
Rasjn,”  and  a suite:  “The  Middle  Age*,"  by  Hlazunoff:  two 
suites  and  a violin  concerto  bv  Arensky;  symphony  in  C-minor. 
and  entr’acte  from  “ Oreateya.”  bv  TancyefT ; “Caucasian  Sketches." 
Ippolitoff-Ivanoff;  fantasy,  “ Tlie  CTlifT,”  and  a piano  concerto 
by  Raehnianinoff : symphony  in  (i-minor  by  Kaliniknff;  suite: 
"Child-Life,”  by  Konvus : “ Hebrew  Rhapsody.”  by  Znlaturynff. 

This  is  a goodly  showing,  ami  these  works  have  l*s-n  listened 
to  with  attention.  Indeed,  nothing  eould  have  demonstrated  more 
effectively  the  essentially  cosmopolitan  qiiulitv  of  New  York's 
musical  civilization  than  the  manner  in  which  tin*  Society's  propa- 
ganda has  U-en  received.  Can  one  imagine,  by  way  of  contrast. 
Berlin  nr  Paris  welcoming  four  seasons  of  orchestral  concert*  de- 
voted to  the  performance  of  Russian  music?  Yet  this  town  ha* 
accepted  graciously,  serenely,  even  hospitably,  this  somewhat  a noma 
lous  situation:  and  the  fact  speaks  exceedingly  well  for  the  present 
state  of  our  culture.  Hut  one  cannot  well  avoid  asking  the  ques- 
tion. What,  thus  far.  lias  been  the  artistic  result  achieved?  lias 
this  amiable  and  devoted  endeavor  discovered  to  u*  any  masterpiece 
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of  Russian  music?  Is  the  general  orchestral  repertoire  likely  to 
he  greatly  enriched  by  the  inclusion  of  any  work  exploited  at 
these  concert*?  With  tlte  beat  will  in  the  world,  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  an  ungracioun  answer.  Of  all  the  new  works  performed 
by  the  Society  during  its  four  seasons  of  activity,  only  three  con- 
veyer! an  impression  of  valid  artistic  worth:  Rachmaninoff’s  fan- 
tasy. “The  Cliff”;  Clazunoff's  tnne-pnem.  '*  Stenka- Kasin."  and 
the  scenes  from  Rimsky- Korsakoff's  " Mlada."  These  are  admirable 
works.  The  Rachmaninoff  piece  is  richly  and  passionately  imagina 
live;  “ Stenka  Itasin  ” is  an  intense  drama  in  tone,  sombre  and 
impressive;  “Mlada”  is  a phantasmagoria  of  gorgeous  color  and 
haunting  picturr-squenrs* : yet  in  sheer  quality  of  thought,  in  value 
of  inspiration,  not  one  of  these  three  scores  compares  at  any  point 
with  Tschaikowsky  at  hi*  moat  characteristic.  One  luis  only  to 
hold  in  one’*  mind,  for  comparison,  such  an  idea  a*  the  exquisite 
(MAssagc  for  muted  strings  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  “ Romeo  and 
Juliet  ” fantasy  of  that  master,  or  it*  poignant  and  ecstatic  love 
theme,  to  realize  what  a gulf  it  i*  which  separate*  a work  of  genius 
from  a work  even  of  supereminent  talent.  One  may  not  reasonably, 
of  course,  require  that  Russia  should  continue  to’  produce  Tschai 
kowskys;  but  that  she  should  be,  us  appears  from  the  result  of  the 
Society’s  researches,  so  barren  of  distinguished  talent  is  disheart- 
ening to  those  who  have  looked  for  notable  things  from  this 
source.  Rut  an  even  more  astonishing  hiatus  is  the  gap  between 
what  one’s  imagination  had  conceived  as  an  almost  constant  pos- 
session of  Russian  music — its  famous,  ita  oft-acclaimed,  national 
savor — and  the  quality  that  it  seems,  from  observation,  actu- 
ally to  possess ; for  much  of  tike  music  which  we  have  heard 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  which  i*  the  ap 
propriate  possession  of  the 
salon — fluent,  facile,  fatally 
snperflcial.  It  has  seldom 
stormed,  ita  exterior  lias 
lieen  anything  but  rude 
and  rough:  it  has  cooed 

gently,  and  with  an  amazing 
prett'iness. 

The  official  literature  of 
the  Society  has  reminded  us 
that  Mr.  Modest  Altschuler, 
its  conductor,  ” instead  of 
seeking  to  exploit  his  cap* 
bilitip*  as  a conductor  by 
the  performance  of  familiar 
works  in  tike  standard  or- 
chestral repertoire,  has 
shown  a noble  self-efface- 
ment. in  devoting  himself  to 
the  stuily  and  production  of 
new  and  entirely  unfamiliar 
works.  T<s>  often  in  the 
ei moderation  of  the  work  of 
IIm*  Russian  Symphony  So- 
ciety tike  fact  has  lieen  over- 
looked that  the  conductor 
and  his  associate*  were 
breaking  new  ground,  and 
not  travelling  as  other  or- 
chestral organizations  in  fa- 
miliar musical  pastures, 
with  tradition  and  experi- 
ence to  make  clear  their 
way.”  That  fact  shall  not 
Is-  overlooked  here.  It  may 
Is*  granted  that  Mr.  Alts 
chiller,  who  has  so  indus- 
triously drives!  in  the 
dubious  treasure  house  ol 
his  country's  music,  may 
yet  runic  u|kui  an  authentic 
masterpiece;  then  shall  his 
endeavors  not  have  been  in 
vain  I 
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His  Excellency  the  Governor 

( Con  finned  from  f«ijp  ftlS.J 

go  out  into  that  same  Square*,  bow  your- 
self humbly  to  the  Mirth,  and  beg  tor  for- 
givrmxw. 

*'  Think  t From  generation  to  generation 
— from  kindred  to  kindred  since  that  time 
of  the  first  slaves  who.  at  the  bidding  of 
their  tyrannical  princes,  built  the  l*yra- 
mid*,  we  Have  led  this  existence ! Aft  there 
are  among  you  hereditary  nobles,  that  is. 
oppressors,  ao  among  us  there  are  Itered- 
itary  laborer#,  hereditary  slaves.  And  con- 
sider, further,  that  in  all  these  apes  we 
have  I wen  only  lieaten  and  oppressed,  and 
as  far  tack  into  the  oast  aa  I can  trace  my 
anwsLry,  I see  nothing  but  team,  despair, 
ill-treatment.  And  all  this  la  stamped  upon 
the  mouI — and  all  this  lias  been  kept  aa  the 
sole  heritage,  from  father  to  son.  from 
mother  to  daughter.  Attempt  to  look  into 
tlte  soul  of  a simple  peasant  or  laborer  . . . 
a shuddering  horror!  While  we  are  yet 
unborn  we  have  Buffered  a thousand  wrong*. 
When  we  finally  crawl  forth  into  life  we 
stumble  into  a sort  of  cavern,  where  w«  are 
nourished  on  wrongs,  and  clothe  ourselvin 
in  our  wTonpl 

“They  tell  me  that  somewhere,  Hts  yearn 
*go»  you  ordered  the  knout  for  the  peasant* 
—do  vou  realiw;  what  yon  did  them?  You 
thought  you  had  only  Hayed  their  tacks. 
No,  you  stripped  their  soul",  enslaved  for 
age*.  You  flogged  the  dead,  ami  the  yet 
unborn!  And  though  you  mar  be  a General 
and  an  Excellency — yet  I make  bold  to  say 
you  are  not  fit  to  lay  your  lipa  in  adoration 
on  one  of  those  sacred  peasant  tacks — 
much  less  to  lav  the  lash! 

“ And  when  the  workmen  came  to  vou, 
who  was  it,  do  you  think,  who  came!  Those 
were  the  slaves  who  built  the  Pyramids — 
they  rose  and  came,  with  their  thousands  of 
rears  of  rhafings  and  grnans.  to  ask  for 
kindness — for  help— for  counsel!  Came  to 
you,  as  to  an  enlightened  and  humane  man 
of  the  twentieth  century.  And  how  did 
you  treat  them! — Ah! — You!  , . . Your 
forefather  fiertaps  was  an  overseer  over 
these  same  slave*,  and  Wat  them  with 
stripes  , . . and  then  Itanded  down  to  you 
this  foolish  hatred  for  the  working  class™ • 

“ Honored  sir!  The  Masses  are  awaken- 
ing! At  present  they  are  only  turning  in 
tlielr  sleep,  and  already  the  pillars  in  your 
limine  are  tottering — but  wait  till  they’  are 
quite  awake!  These  word*  of  mine  are  new 
to  you — think  them  over!  Furthermore.  I 
ask  your  pardon  that  I have  troubled  you 
«o  long,  and  in  the  name  of  the  * Brother- 
hood ' I hope  they  may  not  kill  you — ” 

" They  will  kill  me,  though.”  thought  the 
Governor,  as  he  folded  up  the  letter.  For 
•n  instant  the  picture  of  old  J«*gor.  with 
his  steel-gray  hair,  rose  in  his  mind,  only 
♦n  vanish  in  the  boundless  dnrkness  of  it# 
void. 

No  vestige  of  thought  was  left  in  him, 
nothing  either  of  contradiction  or  of  as- 
sent. lie  #tood  by  the  burned-out  stove; 
on  the  table  the  lamp  glowed  under  its 
green  silk  shade;  in  another  room  Id* 
daughter  was  playing  the  piano— some  one 
seemed  to  lie  teasing  her  Excellency’s  pug, 
for  lie  began  to  hark  viciously — and  atill 
the  lamp  burned.  . . . 

The  lamp  burned!  .... 

(To  6c  roafinuerf.j 


Surprises  of  the  Nevada  Desert 

( Con  tinned  from  page  2ff>.) 

Fast.  T keep  my  shop  open  day  and  night, 
for  you  Hrver  can  tell  when  a iiatron  will 
strike  a run  of  luck  on  the  wheel  or  nt  fnrn 
nnd  want  to  invest  hi*  winnings  in  dia- 
monds. Then*  is  so  much  impulse  about 
everything  that  the  really  shrewd  trade*- 
man  must  have  his  net  nut  all  the  while." 

He  dropped  his  voiou  to  a whisper,  and 
ran  on:  “I  know  all  these  rings  on  my 
Ungers  are  distressingly  in  tad  taste.  Hut 
It  is  business  The  glance  of  wane  rr-rkh-*# 
Nevada  spender  will  fall  mi  a ring  and  he 
will  immediately  want  it.  It  often  happens, 
when  the  ore  has  run  rieh,  or  stocks  have 
met  a sudden  boom — tliey  gamble  like  mad 
on  the  Stock  Board  just  by  way  of  amuse- 


ment— that  I sell  them  all  right  off  my 
hand*.  I have  chine  so  time  and  time  again 
at  the  cluh.  Being  a jewelry -store  afoot  is, 
of  course,  vulgar,  but  I have  become  horri- 
bly practical  — a creature  of  circum stance 
and  environment.  Then  in  another  year  I 
van  puli  stakes  and  go  East  a rich  man. 
I have  made  every  cent  honest ly.  The  re- 
mainder of  my  life  I can  enjoy  myself  ac- 
cording to  my  more  (esthetic  tastes.” 

One  day  after  I bad  begun  to  get  the 
proper  focus  of  things  T met  a little  man 
at  the  railroad-station  (the  day’s  train  had 
just  puller!  in) , who  made  a unique  figure 
in  long  linen  duster,  and  white  helmet  of  a 
(lattern  once  popular  with  tourists.  He 
was  fluttering  about  like  a decapitated  fowl. 
He  flew  two  crimson  distress  signals  in  bia 
sallow  cheeks,  and  the  Unities*  lids  over  hi* 
little  watcry-hlue  eyes  blinked  as  if  hinged 
on  a perpetually  palpitating  nerve.  I got 
in  hia  way  and  ’asked  solicitously  if  I could 
be  of  any  service  to  him.  He  almost  fell 
down  at  the  sound  of  my  voice.  At  last  I 
persuaded  him  to  sit  on  a truuk.  He  grew 
(aim.  and  said,  with  a furtive  movement 
of  the  head: 

“ I am  travelling  in  hymn  books  for  an 
Eastern  Bible  house.  Hearing  that  ehurrhe* 
were  to  be  established  in  the  Nevada  gnld- 
cam|>s  I ventured  into  the  rlesert.  I men- 
tioned my  occupation  to  a man  on  the  train. 
He  had  been  very  pleasant,  though  lie  wa* 
rough-looking  and  swore  dreadfully.  A#  wc 
drew  near  this  camp  he  asked  mo  very  sud- 
denly, * Are  you  armed !’ 

11  Now  I did  hare  a pistol.  I wa#  advised 
to  carry  one  when  I left  Omaha,  and  bought 
a very  pretty  little  weapon,  pearl-mounted. 
It  was  very  expensive.  I admitted  1 had  it, 

“ * Let  me  see  it/  this  fellow  demanded. 
I showed  it  to  him. 

"’(’lever  little  shooter/  he  said.  4 hut 
don’t  you  know  there  is  a State  fine  of  1200 
for  carrying  such  wicked  machinery!  I‘m 
the  Sheriff  of  Columbia,  but  I won't  bn 
hard  on  you.  I’ll  remit  the  fine  and  keep 
the  gun/  He  made  a peculiar  noise  in  hi* 
throat,  put  my  revolver  in  his  pocket,  and 
walked  awuy  to  another  ear.  Now  what 
ever  can  I do  to  recover  mv  property  ?” 

I suggested  that  we  might  look  up  the 
Sheriff  of  Tnno|«h  and  ask  hi#  advice.  I 
Had  never  met  ths  gentleman,  but  under- 
stood that  each  camp  boasted  of  one  such 
official.  As  Columbia  was  only  a meagre 
little  camp  of  scattered  shacks  and  one 
hotel  and  gambling-limiae  the  sheriff  of  the 
bigger  camp  would  undoubtedly  have  higher 
authority.  I comforted  the  little  hymn- 
l*»nk  man  with  this  argument,  and  led  him 
to  thp  principal  and  onlv  hotel  that  boasted 
an  office  and  clerk.  This  clerk  wa#  the  in- 
formation bureau  and  oracle  of  the  com- 
munity. 

M I Jim  sorry,  hoy#/’  said  the  clerk,  biting 
hi*  lip.  “ hut  there  don’t  happen  to  he  any 
durilt  just  now.  He  and  two  of  his  deputies 
were  killed  quite  recently  while  endeavoring 
to  arrest  Sandstorm  .fount.”  He  tx-ciunc 
wonderfully  eloquent  in  a minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  battle,  and  I thought  the  little 
hymn-book  man’s  tongue  and  eyre  would 
drop  out  as  ta  clung  to  the  desk  and  list- 
ened to  the  bloodcurdling  narrative. 

When  lie  had  heard  it  all  be  staggered 
out  into  the  street  and  immediatelv  hailed 
a hnck.  drove  to  the  station,  and*  begged 
J pemiiiwirm  to  spend  the  night  in  the  Pull- 
I man  that  went  out  with  the  morning  train. 


The  Vernacular 

Asct'M.  “ Doe*  lie  own  an  automobile?” 
Tfj-LI’M.  “ No,  but  lu*  can  talk  it.” 


Army  Kicks 

fUtn  an  old  Colonel  up  at  West  Point: 
“Our  Army  I*  all  out  of  joint, 

When  they  make  a B.  0. 

They  never  take  me 

But  in-dead  wane  young  Captain  appoint.” 
Said  another  one  down  at  Monroe: 

“ Do  you  think  onr  dear  Congressmen  know 

That  our  small  Army  pay 

Is  no  bigger  to-day 

Than  it  waa  thirty-five  years  ago!” 
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Suiting  the  Route 

The  story  is  told  of  a major  who  waa  In 
command  of  troops  who  were  in  pursuit  of 
some  outlaws.  In  the  chase  he  arrived 
at  a village  to  discover  that  he  was  too  late 
to  intercept  them,  and  finally  ordered  the 
horse*  unsaddled  nnd  fed. 

Now  t lie  major's  hostler  waa  a son  of 
Ireland,  ignorant  of  everything  pertaining 
to  the  equestrian  art.  and  coming  in  from 
the  village  in  a stale  bordering  on  intoxica- 
tion. lie  put  the  major's  saddle  on  the  horse 
facing  to  the  rear.  When  the  horse*  were 
brought  np  for  a fresh  start,  the  major, 
instantly  discovering  tlie  mistake,  demanded 
the  reason  for  it. 

*’  An’  Bhure,"  said  Pat,  a little  terrified. 
“ an’  nhure,  major,  nn’  I didn’t  know  which 
way  you  was  going!” 

An  explosion  followed — tlie  major  waa 
satisfied — and  Pat  escaped  punishment. 


UNSWEETENED  CONDENSED  MILK. 

Roidnw'i  Petite.***  bat hd  Ef  *n\*.tTc.D  Iftuc  it  ideal  milk. 

Collected  under  je-rfet*  sanitary  coeditiott,  condensed  m vnciio 
to  (K»  rneratssency  of  c*vsrn.  preserved  by  slerdisutioei  only. 
Suita  lie  (nr  any  modification  and  adapted  U>  at)  purpuwa  altar* 
rrulk  ear  cream  ta  tequinxL 


6 USE  HOLD  Panacea-  >,e.nuat**tte,.*. 


l’(E  BROWN'S  Camphomtsd.  Sacmrsma  DENTIFRICE 

fcx  the  tenth.  Datrcma  >j  cent*  per  Jar. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  " 

GUIDES  CHILDREN 

Experience  and  a Mother’s  Lore  Make  Advice 
Valuable. 

An  IBs.  mother  writes  about  feeding  thlldltD! 

“If  mothers  would  use  Grupe-ituta  morn  for 
their  little  our#  there  would  is?  lms  need  for 
medicines  and  fewer  doctor  bills. 

"If  those  suffering  from  indigestion  and 
stomach  troubles  would  live  on  Gntpe-Nuts, 
mutt,  and  good  milk  for,  a short*  period,  they 
would  experience  more  than  they  otherwise 
would  believe. 

I " Our  children  have  all  learned  to  know  the 
benefit  of  Gfsne-Nuts  a#  an  appetising,  strength- 
ening food,  it  is  every  evening,  with  few  varia- 
tions, like  this;  ‘Mamma,  let's  have  toast  nnd 
Grape- Nuts  for  breakfast';  or,  'Let’s  have  eggB 
and  Grape-Xute ' —never  forgetting  the  latter. 

“On®  of  omr  boys  in  school  and  (5  years  of  age, 
repeatedly  tell*  me  b»  mind  is  so  much  brighter, 
and  in  every  way  he  feel*  #o  much  better  after 
having  Grape- Nut#  as  « part  if  not  all  hia  break- 
fast.” Name  given  bv  rostum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Head  tlie  little  book.  * The  Etond  to  Well- 
villc,”  in  pkgs.  ” There  * t Koc.'ii." 
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THE  COST  OF  CRIME  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


( Continued  from  page  2R2.) 

The  county  judge*,  jails,  |>enitrntlarle*.  justice*  of  tin*  |«»,  con- 
stables, watchmen.  «|c.,  entail  an  rxpMiw  «*f  $70,000,000;  while 
railroad  police,  corporation  watchmen.  and  other  detect!  v*  agencies 
rxpend  $15,000,000.  Property  of  various  kind*  which  in  stolen  and 
not  recovered  amount*  to  $20,000,000 j and  hank  and  trust  losses 
hy  fraud.  $10,000,000.  Other  criminal  px|m>iih»i  reach  a total  of 
$1,000,000.  The  mat  of  State  |H-nal  iiiat itutiosiH  per  year  la. 
approximately,  $10,000,000.  and  the  yearly  haw  in  wage*  to  100,000 
State  prisoner*,  not  including  New  Ynrk  State,  at  the  rate  of  $41 
per  week.  $28,080,0410.  Criminal  I mute*  hy  fire*,  an  important  item, 
are  $100,000,000.  The  hut*  in  wage*  to  150,000  prisoner*  in  cities 
and  county  jails  is  $33,000,000;  and  the  200.000  ex -prisoner*  whom 
yearly  depreciations  and  loss  of  wage*  may  be  rated  at  $300  each, 
add  $00,000,000  to  the  amount.  making  a total  of  $007,080,000. 

What  Crime  Coats  the  National  Government 

The  coat  of  crime  to  tin*  government  r cache*  the  mormon*  sum 
of  $140,000,000,  Of  this  sum  $S0.nno,0O4>  are  expended  in  a certain 

Iwrrentage  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Supreme  and  Federal  eourta. 
’nited  State*  district  attorneys,  United  State*  marshals,  and  the 
Secret  Service  Htirmti;  part  of  it  la  the  cost  of  crime  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  prevent  smuggling,  the  cost  of  crime  to  the  army 
and  tin-  navy  and  to  the  pn*t-officc  and  to  allied  departments.  The 
government  losses  hy  smuggling  and  postal  frauds,  etc.,  add  the 
$<H>.n00.0On  to  make  the  aforesaid  total.  In  the  last  statement, 
which  is  only  an  estimate  of  what  the  national  government  nays 
for  crime,  it  should  !*•  remembered  that  there  are  no  reliable 
figures  on  the  subject.  In  estimating  the  government  losses  at 
sixty  million  dollars  a year  for  smuggling,  fraud.  He.,  the  writer 
has  endeavored  to  keep  "strictly  under  the  mark.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  government  lose#  from"  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  million 


dollars  a year  by  smuggling  alone;  while  the  post-oilice  frauds 
arc  Isdirvcd  to  have  cost  the  government  something  like  forty 
millions  a year. 

The  detailed  cost  of  crime  in  the  United  States  presents  some 
astounding  figure*.  In  118)6  the  coat  of  crime  in  (ireater  New  York 
was  $35,5412,133  24.  Tin*  State,  county,  and  city  authorities  out- 
side of  Greater  New  York  spent  for  It  $42,006,472  76.  In  forty- 
five  States  < New  York  excluded)  five  expenditure  was  $007 ,080,000. 
Criminal  losses  hy  tires  totalled  $100,04)0,000.  Ilv  customs  frauds 
live  national  government  loat  $1)0,0041,048).  During  tills  one  year, 
the  loss  in  wage*  of  1<H).4HK)  State  prisoners  was  $28.4)80.0(81,  while 
t 1m*  lows  In  wages  of  150.(88)  prisoner*  in  city  and  county  jail*  was 
$33,000,000.  Tin*  grand  total,  therefore,  of  the  cost  of  crime  in 
the  United  States  reaches  the  stupendous  figures  of  $1,4)76,- 
327.605  80. 

The  cost  of  rrliginus  work  In  the  United  State*  Is  enormous.  The 
cost  of  foreign  missions,  comprising  all  denomination*,  i*  $7,000,000; 
home  missions  expend  the  same  sum.  We  spend  for  education.  $248),- 
iiiki,i88) ; for  church  expense*  and  minister*"  salaries,  $150,(881.000. 
Hospitals  and  dispensaries  for  the  sick  poor  cost  us  $I(MM8M).)8K): 
for  sanitariums  of  all  kind*  we  spend  $60,000,(88).  City  missions 
and  rescue  work  of  nil  kinds  demand  and  receive  $3, 4881.188); 
humanitarian  work  of  every  kind,  $12,048),0<8).  Our  Young  Men’s 
and  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations  cost  $6,000,000 ; while 
all  other  moral  and  s<ieial  work  In  the  United  States  requires  an 
expenditure  of  $5,000,(88).  The  total  expenditure  for  humanitarian 
and  religious  work  is,  then.  $541U88).48H).  As  against  this,  the 
total  cost  of  crime  In  the  United  States  for  the  year  reached  the 
Incrrdihle  total  of  $1,076, .127 ,18)6  «1>.  That  Is  to  say.  we  spend 
more  tlian  five  hundred  million  dollars  a year  more  on  crime  titan 
we  do  on  all  spiritual,  ecclesiastical,  physical,  humanitarian,  educa- 
tional, and  healing  agrnciea  pul  together! 


“NEIGHBOR  ROOSEVELT’S”  SHACK  IN  THE  WOODS 


By  D.  ALLEN  WILLEY 


IN  the  heart  of  the  Virginia  pines  ia  a small  frame  house 
tucked  off  on  one  corner  of  a clearing,  round  about  which  are 
the  scattered  cabins  of  a simple  country  people.  Tin*  next- 
door  neighbor  la  a lithe  and  clear-eyed  mountaineer,  whose 
affairs  have  prospered  until  he  owns  a house  that  cost  at  least 
two  thousand  dollar*.  lie  is  one  tif  the  most  prosperous  resident* 
«>f  the  section,  and  he  ia  proud  of  hia  two-thounand-dollar  '*  man- 
sion.” Hut  lie  does  not  bird  it  over  hi*  neighbors  in  the  small 
frame  house  in  the  clearing  beyond.  It  is  true  that  this  other 
dwelling  looks  as  if  it  had  cost  no  more  than  a quarter  as  much 
a*  his.  It  is  as  unpretentious  as  a hundred  other  cabins  round 
about.  Hut  Sam  take*  off  hi*  lint  when  he  meets  his  neighbor,  for 
the  man  in  the  clearing  is  the  President  of  the  United  State*,  and 
when  he  seek*  this  refuge  on  ” Plain  Dealing  Plantation  ” he  is 
just  one  of  the  neighlsir*.  in  word  and  deed. 

If  you  were  riding  that  way.  and  chanced  to  see  this  refuge 
chosen  hy  Theodore  Roosevelt  a*  a retreat,  you  would  think  it  the 
clearing  and  the  home  of  a settler  carving  out  his  humble  niche  in 
the  wilderness.  And  if  the  owner  is  there,  you  may  see  him  laying 
Ills  axe  into  the  butt  of  a pine  which  must,  give  way  to  make  room 
for  his  clearing.  Just  w«»od*,  ami  the  smell  of  fir.  and  the  moun- 
tain winds,  and  a naif  for  shelter,  and  a joyous  solitude, — these 
are  what  the  President  sought  and  found  in  his  clearing,  which  is 
dignified  among  the  mountaineers  hy  the  name  of  ” Roosevelt's 
Rest.” 


This  la  not  the  kind  of  territory  that  any  one  would  ae«k  out 
ns  a refuge  from  can-  and  work,  "unless  his  love  of  nature  were 
genuine,  unless  he  wished  the  **  real  things,"  and  them  only.  The 
nearest  trolley-line  ia  fifteen  mile*  across  the  hills,  and  Keottaville. 
the  only  town  within  driving  distance,  is  an  hour  away. 

When  the  mistress  of  the  White  House  visits  this  country  plaee 
of  hers,  she  finds  little  more  than  a shelter  in  the  liearl  of  the 
ancient  wood.  There  are  four  rooms  and  a kitchen.  The  roof  of  the 
porch  in  front  is  held  up  by  the  trunks  of  young  pine*  with  the 
liurk  on.  A big  rhimney  leans  against  one  end  of  the  house,  with 
a fireplace  for  chilly  autumn  evening*.  It  Is  possible  to  tuck  away 
one  MTvant  up  under  the  eaves,  but  Mrs.  Roosevelt  is  willing,  if 
necessary,  to  take  a hand  In  the  cooking.  If  the  larder  is  empty. 
Wlimer's  store  can  lie  reached  in  half  an  hour  on  horseback,  at  the 
" Corners.’'  ” Wilmer’-s  ” carries  a limited  stock  of  potted  ham. 
pork,  codfish.  crackprs.  and  ginger-snaps,  hut  does  Its  heaviest  trade 
in  axle-grease  and  cartridges.  If  thp  President’s  household  wishes 
a more  varied  assortment,  it  is  necessary  to  ride  to  Kcottaville. 

There  are  no  markets,  no  cold-storage  plants,  no  telephones  to  the 
butcher,  the  baker,  the  iceman.  Hut  everywhere  is  the  Idgneas  of 
the  outdoor  world,  mile  after  mile  of  walking  and  riding  without 
sign  of  human  handiwork  except  the  infrequent  cabin  of  tin*  moun- 
taineer. In  this  Piedmont  region  of  Virginia,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  ” Neighbor  Roosevelt  " wherever  he  may  wander 
around  *’  Plain  Dealing  Plantation." 
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Up  Against  It 

How  many  platform  speaker*,  at  the  cloat* 
of  an  evening,  have  not  had  Mime  fond 
parent  tell  them  of  little  Jane,  ago  *ix,  or 
little  Ralph,  age  seven — a real  prodigy,  who 
could  recite.  sing.  or  play  divinely!  Few 
who  travel  from  course  to  course  have 
escaped  llu-se  future  hopes  of  ovcrzealnus 
parents  and  friends.  Opie  Reed  has  met 
with  hia  alum-. 

At  the  clone  of  one  of  Mr.  Reed'#  eve- 
ning* a proud  father  and  mother  introduced 
themselves  to  the  novelist  and  asked  if  he 
could  not  hear  their  little  prodigy  Amv. 

Of  cuursc  Mr.  Hoed  would  be  very  glad  to 
hn«r  tl»e  future  star,  hut  was  *n  sorry  that 
hr  had  to  catch  the  early  morning  train. 

The  Fathrr.  “ Hut  the  train  doesn't  go 
until  11:30.” 

Ur.  “ Yes.  I know,  hut  I am  com- 

pelled to  take  the  curly  morning  freight." 

Tkr  Father.  “That  i*  a fast  freight  and 
d<M-sn't  stop  here.” 

Ur.  “ Well,  it  will  atop  for  me. 

You  isi*,  I have  to  catch  it  to  get  my  next 
■late.  The  su|**rintrndcnt  ia  a friend  of 
mine.  I wrote  him,  and  received  a reply 
that  the  train  would  stop  and  allow  me  to 
get  alioanl." 

Thr  Father.  “ I don't  ms*  how  that  can  be. 
I'm  the  agent  and  nobody  has  wired  me." 

Ur.  Heed.  “To  tell  the  truth.  I'm  a liar. 
Hring  the  little  girl  around  to  the  hotel  at 
0:30.” 


A Pertinent  Question 

A teacher  In  a Long  Island  City  lehool 
was  giving  her  class  a lesson  in  hygiene. 

“ Never  eleep  on  more  than  one  pillow,” 
*he  aaid : “ In  fact.  It'a  better  to  use  no  pillow 
nt  all.  because  if  you  do  it's  likely  to  make 
you  round-shouldered." 

Little  Itocco  Hiseiotta  waved  hi*  arm 
wildly. 

“Well?”  said  the  teacher.. 

“ H'poaen  you  sleep  on  your  etummick?” 
pi|M-d  Rucco. 


The  Irishman  and  the  Mule 

f;r.NRHA!.  PltlL  Siikiuhax  was  once  asked 
at  what  little  inrident  did  he  laugh  the  most. 

“ Well."  he  said.  “ I do  not  know,  hut  I 
always  laugh  when  I think  of  the  Irishman 
and  the  army  mule.  1 was  riding  down  the 
line  one  day  when  I saw  an  Irishman  mount- 
ed on  a rnul-  which  was  kicking  Its  legs 
rather  freely.  The  mule  finally  got  his  hoof 
caught  in  the  atirrup.  when,  in  the  excite- 
ment. the  Irishman  remarked: 

“ ' Well,  liegorra,  if  you're  goin’  to  git  on 
I’ll  git  off.’  ” 


Defined 

**  Dad."  Inquired  Freddy.  " what  is  a 
• figure  of  sfieech 

“Where’s  your  mother!"  aaked  "Dad.” 
cautiously. 

“ She's’  down-stairs."  answered  the  boy. 

“ Well,  then,"  began  “ Dad.”  " a figure  of 
speech,  my  son,  ia  a woman." 


Righteous  Indignation 

A German  down  South  who  recently  loat 
hia  wife,  quite  shocked  and  electrified  the 
community  by  taking  unto  himself  another 
partner  within  two  weeks  after  the  de- 
part ore  of  number  one. 

His  neighbor*  and  acquaintances  gathered 
in  a body  before  his  gate  to  rxpremv  their 
M-ntiments.  which  they  did  in  various  ways 
both  vigorous  and  alien  to  the  rules  of  law 
anil  order. 

Finally  the  German,  finding  that  he  eould 
-land  the  incessant  racket  no  longer,  came 
out  and.  holding  up  his  hands  in  righteous 
indignation,  gave  vent  to  his  outraged  feel- 
ing* by  cxclniming: 

“Vot  da*  all  dia  hizneoa  mean,  mine 
frens.  ren  my  poor  wife  ha*  only  been  dead 
two  weeks  already!” 


SPENCERIAN 


Sample  card 
containing  ia 
pens,  differ- 
ent patterns, 

sent  to  any 

address  upon  receipt  of  six  cents  In  postage. 
tponoarlan  Pan  Co.,  349  Broadway,  Ntw  York 


No.  1.  Original  was  painted 
by  Herr  Wagner,  the  eminent 
German  artist.  The  reproduc- 
tion (on  metal)  brings  out 
perfectly  the  rich  coloring  of 
portrait  and  decorative  bordrr, 
equaling  the  original. 

No.  2.  An  exact  reproduc- 
tion in  original  colors  (on 
metal)  of  the  work  of  P.  Rail, 
a French  artist  of  note,  whine 
fine  skill  in  portraiture  and 
exceptional  decorative  ability 
are  evidenced  in  every  line. 

See  below  how  to  securo  these  plates. 


HE-US  E R * B US  Cff’§ 


Metal 

Vienna  Art 
Plates 


How  to  Secure  a Plate 

Malt -Nutrias  is  put  up  in 
coses  of  on*  dozen  bottle*  and  is 
sold  by  druggists  and  grocers. 

To  vecure  one  of  the  pSutv-  send 
12  Top*  of  H*d  Metal  Cap* 
from  Malt-Nutrine  bottle*,  also 
i jc.  in  stamps  or  money  toco  vor 
postage.  OcMgiutc  the  plate 
you  want  by  stating  No.  i or 
No.  »- 

Mall-Nolrm.  D.pA  17 
AntMsmr  Bosch  Ur.-ini  Ass'r 

SC  Louis,  U.S.A. 

MALT-NUTRINE 

is  a predigested  liquid-food 
— easily  assimilated  by  the 
weakest  and  most  delicate 
stomach.  It  promotes  appe- 
tite, aids  digestion  and  assures 
healthful  and  refreshing  sleep. 
The  ideal  tonic  for  nursing 
mothers  and  convalescents. 


Read  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE.  By  mark  twain 

Ball-Pointed  Pens 


i 


(M.  MCWITT'S  MTINTI 
Suitable  for  writing  In  ov*ry  position;  gild*  ovsr  any 
pap«r ; navor  scratch  or  spurt 
Mad*  ia  Fs|Unl  nf  ihr  finest  Shsfficld  roJUd  stssl.  Rsi.t-Poinran 
| will  ate  marc  4ur*Mt,  snd  an  ahead  of  ail  irtbera 

FOR  EASY  WRITING. 


Buy  am  auarlat/  Mmftr  A*»  ,f  *4  /car  Jfl  Ct». . am./  . h.’Olt  a 
f*H  to  mil  jmr  i«*/  Having  found ••nt,  itii  fa  ill 


H.  Bainbriook  & Co.  bb  william  St., New  Your, 

or  any  Stationary  ilw. 
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SIGNIFICANT  CHANGES  IN  OUR  ARMY  AND  NAVY 

By  FRANK  N.  BAUSKETT 


THE  Iluuie  Committee  on  Naval  Affaire  ha*  re-commended  a 
second  UO.I m l ult  t li'  x-h i P to  Ik-  constructed  for  tlie  l nitejl 
State*  navy  simultaneously  with  the  big  ship  authorized  a 
year  ago. 

The  other  nations  of  the  world  are  now  constructing  vessel*  of 
thin  sire,  and  I»ad  Congress  not  authorised  a second  battle •hip 
the  strength  of  the  navy  in  comparison  with  the  other  naval  powers 
would  have  decreased  rut Iht  than  gone  forward. 

Germany,  aa  heretofore,  has  l«T-n  the  advocate  of  the  moderate  or 
smaller  displacement*,  but  she  lias  recently  appeared  to  have  been 
convinced  tluit  t)»e  larger  ships  only  are  fit  to  meet  the  heavy 
•hips  of  modem  type.  She  is  spending  large  sums  of  money  in 
lengthening  ship*  now  under  construction,  and  propose*  to  expend 
$50,000,000  on  increasing  tlie  dimmsions  of  the  Kid  Canal,  In 
order  to  make  it  available  for  tlie  new  and  lurger  battle-ships. 

•lapan  has  luunched  the  ffatMHRO,  1H.200  tons,  and  the  tH,  a 
few  hundred  tons  larger,  will  lie  ready  for  launching  this  year. 
The  luttcr  is  to  luive  turbine  machinery  and  will  proisibly  attain 
a speed  of  twenty  knots.  Japan  wilt  probably  begin  this  year  a 
third  1arg$  battle-ship  of  improved  type.  She  is  also  building 
two  armored  cniisers,  which  include  in  their  armament  four  12-inch 
guns. 

Russia  U to  ls-gin  this  year  tlie  construction  of  four  battle-shipa 
of  20.000  tons  displaci-ment.  to  he  equivalent  to  the  English 
/>r«ubioMi/fcf ; and  Brazil.  aemnling  to  information  received  at  the 
Xary  Department,  Is  about  to  place  an  onler  for  the  building  of 
three  lK.OOO-tun  list  lie-ships  in  Great  Kritain. 

“ If  we  expect  to  maintain  an  efficient  navy  we  must  keep 
abreast  with  the  construction  of  other  gTrut  naval  powers,'*  says 
Commander  Sims,  who  is  regarded  us  one  of  the  most  efficient 
officer*  in  the  naval  service.  '*  The  whole  business,”  lie  aaya.  **  of 
tlu*  big  ship  and  the  little  ship  is  tlie  quesrion  of  tlie  taction  of 
the  thing.  It  seem*  to  me  it  is  pretty  much  like  saying  that  a 
tnan  who  weigh*  2tX>  pounds  can  lick  three  or  four  times  hi*  own 
weight  in  half-grown  boys.  In  the  first  place,  he  can  hit  more  hard 
blows,  he  can  stand  more  punishment,  and  then,  also,  he  can  run 
faster,  am!  so  can  refuse  or  give  battle  at  will.  If  you  take  a line 
of  shipa  of  the  class  of  tlie  Lot moino  that  is  five  mile*  long,  ami 


you  give  me  three  ships  tluit  have  each  a broadside  lire  of  Ira 
12-inch  guns.  1 cun  begin  at  the  top  of  your  licet  and  chew  it  up 
in  detail,  right  straight  down  the  line.  I Jo  not  cure  how  mntiy 
there  are  of  tliem;  it  ia  concentration  of  force  in  a small  space 
that  count*.” 

Tlie  act  of  Congress  known  aa  the  Artillery  bill,  whirh  recently 
Is-came  a law  by  the  signature  of  the  President,  will  have  more 
effect  upon  the  organization  of  tlie  army  tluin  any  law  which  has 
liven  enacted  for  a good  many  vearo,  and  within  a few  day*  the 
complete  reorganization  of  the  United  States  army  will  Itegin. 

Under  (he  new  law  the  field-artillery  is  constituted  a nrparmte 
and  distinct  arm  of  the  military  service.  In  the  opinion  of  tlie 
Swretary  of  War,  the  field-artillery  should  never  have  been  part 
of  the  so-called  artillery  corps,  or  allied  in  any  way  with  the  j 

heavy  or  coast  artillery.  After  July  1,  1!M)R,  the  chief  of  artillery 
will  cease  to  exercise  any  su|s<rvision  over  tin*  field-artillery,  and 
thereafter  will  be  designated  as  the  chief  of  coast-artillery.  By 
the  act  the  coast-artillery  is  increased  5000  men  with  the  neces- 
sary numlicr  of  officers  to  command.  A regimental  organization 
is  given  to  the  field-artillery,  whirh  is  also  increased  over  UWO 
men.  Ileforr  permunent  assignments  of  officer*  are  mad*  to  the 
coast  atul  field  artillery  it  U tlie  intention  of  tlie  War  Department 
to  give  every  officer  in  the  artillery  corps  a chance  to  express  his 
individual  preference  as  to  whether  it  will  bo  more  agreeable 
for  hirn  to  serve  in  tlie  field  or  the  roast  artillery.  First,  however, 
there  will  lie  a large  nuruU-r  of  prumoliona  made  among  artillery 
ofllcera,  and.  in  fact,  when  these  promotions  are  made  there  will 
lie  nn  second  lieutenants  left  in  the  artillery',  all  of  the  present 
officer*  in  that  rank  now  being  entitled  to  nrotnotinn  to  the  grade 
of  first  lieutenant.  After  all  of  tlie  second  lieutenant*  haw  Inch 
promoted  to  tlie  grade  of  first  there  will  still  exist  forty-two 
vacancies  in  the  luttcr  grade.  Therefore,  any  of  tlie  candidate* 
from  the  ranks  of  the  army  or  from  civil  life  recently  examined  . 

ut  Fort  l*w ven worth,  for  commissions  in  the  army,  who  Qualified 
in  live  s|ieci*l  examination  for  the  artillery  corps,  will  Immedi- 
ately he  entitled  to  promotion  to  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant, 
nn  incident  unusual  in  the  annala  of  the  service. 


THE  TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK 


in  nn;  fine  Aim*  m » Mil  no  on  wk*t  rirnr  seventh  htbmt.  new  vork,  mat  now  me  seen  kccokdm  or  tiik  latest  wore  or 
most  or  tiie  prom (NEXT  Am  niTirre  or  aneiica  this  twentv-hecono  annual  exiiiiiition  or  the  leaiue,  vrmcn  cuw* 
Tills  W EEK.  II A*  IX»r.UNKD  MANY  I N TERKHTI  NO  KXAMPI.KM  OE  BRILLIANT  AIK’IIITEC Tl'KAI.  ACHIEVEMENT*;  INOIUENTALLY,  IT  HAS 
I.IsM.AVEH,  FOR  THE  FIKKT  TIME  IN  NEW  YORK.  HOW'ARO  CVIT.'s  NEW  IIInTORICAL  PA  I NT!  NO.  "THE  LA.MMXO  OF  CARTERET  IN 
JERSEY,”  WHICH  WAS  RECENTLY  MEPNODCCEV  IN  THE  ‘•WEEKLY.”  IN  TIIK  I’llOTOUIfAI’ll  ON  THIS  PACE  MR.  PYLE*8  PA1NTIN0  MAY  BE 
SEEN  ON  THE  WALL  AT  TIIK  END  OF  THE  Room 

OjiO 
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Speaker  Cannon  and  the  Lunatic 

Till!  H«n.  dtwpli  O.  ( *ii nun.  Sjiewker  of 
llir  House  of  Kefirvoenlatiim,  wan  riding 
in  a •Iwtcar  in  VYaahingtou.  D.  C.,  when 
■a  rliWly  naan,  with  a nervous  mumier  «n<l 
wlber  wild  look.  entered  tin-  car  and  took 
the  oral  aeat  to  Mr.  t nil  non. 

After  a abort  time  tJir  man,  I urn  i rip;  aiul- 
tlrnljr  on  Mr.  Cannon,  demanded,  ••  !>,,  you 
kww  what  I am  going  to  tloT” 

" So."  replied  Mr.  Cannon. 

“ I P>ln*  to  have  all  the  hone*  of  my 
aaccMorw  enllevted.  mounted  with  silver,  anil 
bun*  on  tlir  walla  of  my  naan,"  Mid  the 
man. 

"I  would  not  do  that."  said  Mr.  Cannon. 
- " he  ?"  demanded  the  mail. 

“Well,"  replied  Mr.  Cannon,  “you  can- 
"■*  eapeet  to  Ure  more  than  twenty  year* 
at  the  Boat,  and  when  you  die  all  the  bone* 
.d  your  anivetora  will  lie-  thrown  out  in  the 
a«li  barrel,  ami  you  would  not  like  that." 

" No.  -aid  the  man : " I never  thought  of 
lliat.  I II  have  to  think  that  over.” 

After  a few  moment'  the  man  again  ad- 
ilfi-'-e.j  Mr,  ( unnon  in  the  name  mariner. 
“Uovmi  know  what  I am  going  to  do?” 
No.  rr-plird  Mr.  Cannon. 

"I  am  going  to  dig  a hole  in  the  earth 
one  hundred  mile*  deep  .ml  three  mile*  in 
rimimfereme."  .aid  the  man. 

” I would  not  do  that,”  replied  Mr.  Can- 

“yhjry  demanded  the  man. 

“IWcauae  you  cannot  tell  what  you  would 
Ami  w.  far  down  in  the  earth.”  replied  Mr 
tannon:  " hwldra  you  would  lw  worried  to 
death  by  the  lahoi  union*." 

.. r*  "'■'•iriie  "I  thm.”  „ij  ,1.. 

I II  liave  to  think  that  over." 

After  a .lightly  longer  peri  on  I of  silence 
t ne  man  once  more  addrr»«ed  Mr.  Cannon. 

„ v \!?m  w,«»  1 »nt  P'ing  to  dor 
No.  replied  Mr.  Cannon. 

I am  going  „„t  \V«*  .ml  .Ink  one  him 
deed  thousand  arle-ian  well*  all  over  the 
Mid  the  man. 

non  WUM  '**  4,0  reidied  Mr.  Can- 

"Why?"  demamled  Hie  man. 

"PlW  Mr.  Cannon.  “I  know 
you  do  not  w,.h  to  injure  any  one.  and  aa 
* , "“W  mil  there,  you  would  rut  off 
- .**!**• ‘“Mj  ®f  »«nv  eitie*  and  towns. 

“ i n T .*rl“  nf  *»*  ” *»•"  man. 

1 !>[>■«*  to  think  that  over." 

,rfi  ,,'r  <*r  H wax  muring 
..■.I  t ! ' “n,J  t,M*  “■i"  remarked,  “ You 

I dtu,  t Deem  to  agree.” 

lie  Sal2^.r*",r,wrr"  Ud  enjoyed 

«»*  rortveroat  i„n.  nm,  OBe  (>f  ,, 

JJ?" • ■righta.r.  -Whleh  of  thorn  two  oh 
KM  l-men  uu.  the  era*, err” 

«ut  hi*  neighbor  gave  it  Up. 


Bringing  Her  Up 

SK“  Willie.  ii,,d  of  pi,T, 

,l>*  “v|l  m*  <1nr: 
T .';2;,r  •*  -i-  <!,.»•  (hr  u-.u-'r, 
1 diffiuult  to  mi*.  « daughter.” 


An  Ungallant  Actor 

toiJKj’?'1'*  Af-rlcan  actor,  eho  i.  old 
l*lh,“  i?  a ra.tiuA. 

■M  sWf  T“ir,"rik*'  ,™Ori-l 

am,  ..I  *•  taiui*  hotel  a abort  time 

merUnr  .-.t  •t°PI|*|d  *''«*  in  the 

»n.|  . w,w  mr,T-  "urpriwd 

lag  i tar  JSS?.1®  * "'*>*•  the  follow 

<*..  wwU  .i  .i1. ,hr  P«r  "f  the  (lower 
playin,  in  »hiH.  he  wa* 

■iMnento  of  the  ueenalo,,." 
**xing  lad.v  ‘'  ♦>'«:  •'•lor  replied. 

<>■«•  tdijer-t  what  luid 

BiA  ■ I mSu  Z If  Ui  I-.-., 

yti  *4,  f,,r  I , B *d  M‘n,l  you  the  <M<atrt 
"'•‘Mg.-r  of  ,|  " I '?  *»"*ult«tSon  with  the 
'h*t  lie*  Iwa-n  in  forme.  I 

,h*'  i- om  ‘ T,  'l"wn,  and 

**  ‘••«v..|iirf,i-  * ,,,*v»'g  them  *ent  aaav 

-u  ^ -*  "“*»  r«u  win 

? “•’''•■nir  „f  un  autograph  for 

•Batead.”  • Ur  br*t^Vok;nc«-  of  yesterday 


Model  67,  Victoria  Phaeton 


1 his  carriage,  our  latest  creation,  is  unquestionably  the  most  distinct  and  distinguished 
of  electric  automobiles.  It  is  the  acme  of  style  and  luxuriousness.  Throughout  marked 
ingenuity  and  artistic  taste  has  been  shown  by  the 
designer —nothing  is  skimped  — broad,  liberal, 
graceful  lines,  providing  an  exceptionally  comfort- 
able, convenient  and  spacious  vehicle. 

The  Price  la  SI.6M.K 


We  make  Runabouts,  Stan- 
hopes, Surreys,  Open  and 
Closed  Chelseas,  Physi- 
cians* Road,  Station  and 
Drtfvery  Wagons.  Trucks 
to  specifications. 


Pope  Motor  Car  Co.  W.verley  Dept  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


.financial 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


Bills  of  itTrlmtire  bought  and 
■old.  Cattle  Transfer*  10  Eu- 
rope ami  South  A trie.,  c«*n- 
men-lal  and  Travellers’  letter* 
ol  Credit.  Collections  ma-.ie. 
Iiileroaliofiui  Cheque*.  Car- 
tin  tale*  ul  Uepositl 


Brown  Brothers  & Co., 


The  Aldit  Company  of  New  York 


lnve*tic*t>°«a  tor 

Merchanta,  Bankes*.  Corporatiua*.  *nJ  Commltteea. 
NEW  YORK, 

Mutual  Life  Buildings.*]  Cedar  Street. 
Philadelphia,  Host  nr-.,  Chicago, 

Am.l.  BuOang,  I' .-I N Tim,  l»«r. 

•Site  sod  Mosel  Sts.  i;  • - . Str--  - l.s».llf  Ml  Moons  Sts, 


MY  PEOPLE  OF  THE  PLAINS, 

A Vitlome,  Ilrrriy  anevdi-tal,  trlllie  •»(  the  various  espenrnee.  the  ■n(hac**  tv-1--  - 
htshop  u(  the  dino-F  <>(  \V gamin*  tod  tiishu,  The  kliisllv  )ni>|ut  ilitr  mill  l.il.ir 
“•her  ptsineev*  i >#  the  Wot  aim  ms.li-  up  this  sll.er.ihml  dimn.  (rr-iuentiy  Isd  I 
TalliuS  has  related  with  .1  .implr.  rich  liiimur. 

Z/im.trJl.  J.  Vr...  fmfrlmmnl  KJfrl.  thlt  T f.  /Vf/r.  •//.  //  JJ 

HARPER  A HkOHIERS.  P C U L I S MIR  S , FRANKLIN  SQUARE.  NEW  YORK 


Hv  ETMECBERl  TALBOT. 

D.D..  LL.D. 

ir. * »nio  »•  the  ftr»l  niulsnsrr 
...  I ' • li  - row-lr.lt  ■ 

«n>  (n-iuentljr  IsO  l*t  ■liti'4  *ftiu  -n*  Smldriits.  wiurli  Ib.br^i 


IRBIITT’S  BITTERS 


Mnhr>  The  hr-.t  ■»«  s 


Important  to  oee  that  it  is  Abbott's. 
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THE  LONDON  UNEMPLOYED 

By  SYDNEY  BROOKS 


EACH  winter  the  fry  of  the  London  unemployed  i*  raised 
earlier  and  lasts  longer,  1 have  only  to  stop  writing  to 
hear  it,  Outaide  my  house  hall  a dozen  men,  their  huiula 
deep  In  their  pocket*.  their  eyea  turned  expectantly  window- 
ward*.  are  at  this  moment  -hurtling  along  the  afreet  tu 
slowly  an  one  can  shuffle  along  anything.  Hinging.  I runnot  quite 
nutke  mil  the  words,  hut  I seem  to  catch  a sort  of  refrain , **  What 
will  la-come  of  Kngland ?’*  The  tune,  at  anv  rate,  la  lugubriously 
familiar.  I beard  it  Inst  year  and  the  year  in-lore.  Twelve  month* 
hence  I shall  probably  he  bearing  it  again.  It  is  interminably  dole- 
ful. All  tlw  unemployed  in  London  seem  to  have  seized  on  it, 
a»  they  well  might,  an  the  only  t si m*  that  will  adequately  convey 
their  situation  and  their  emotions.  Not  a day  passe*  without  its 
reai !iing  my  ears  at  least  once.  (There  gne*  the  clink  of  • coin 
on  the  pavement.)  One  ought.  I -appose,  to  atop  erne’s  ears.  One 
ought  to  remain  scientific  and  stoical.  One  ought  to  ask  whether 
these  men  are  the  unemployed  or  the  unemployable,  whether  they 
are  genuine  “eases"  or  mere  loafers,  whether  one  U not  really 
committing  a crime  against  society  by  giving  them  money.  Hut 
it  is  ditlicult  to  practise  so  much  self-restraint,  and  not  many 
people  do  practise  it.  They  give,  but  to  whom  they  know  not. 
Nor  do  they  know  what  become*  of  their  money,  how  it  is  spent, 
or  whut  justification  the  singers  in  the  street  have  for  asking  for 
it.  They  give,*  in  abort,  with  less  idea  of  solving  even  an  in- 
finitesimal fraction  of  the  unemployed  problem  than  of  satia- 
fylng  tlieir  own  instincts  of  sympathy  and  pity. 

But  private  and  Indiscriminate  charity  is  not  only  no  remedy  for 
the  problem  of  the  unemployed ; it  positively  aggravate*  the  disense 
it  blindly  hope*  to  cure.  This  is  now  universally  recognized,  and 
in  their*  laborious  and  blundering  way  Englishmen  are  seeking 
some  more  rational  and  sclent itle  treatment. 

It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  there  are  at  this  moment  thousand* 
of  de-erving  and  genuine  unemployed  in  London  whose  ease  is  a 
proper  one  for  relief  and  help;  but  no  sooner  is  their  plight  made 
known,  no  sooner  docs  the  public  make  a move  towards  their  assist- 
ance. than  they  have  on  their  back*  ten  thousand  more  who  would 
not.  work  if  they  could  and  perhaps  could  not  if  they  would.  T» 
sift  the  unemployed  from  the  unemployable,  the  would-be  worker 
from  the  incurable  loafer,  is  clearly  the  first  step  to  Is?  taken;  but 
it  i«  a step  which  the  Wor*t  elements  in  the  community  violently 
opiswe. 

Mr.  Balfour  dealt  with  this  point  last,  winter  In  hi*  speech 
to  a deputation  of  unemployed.  **  It  appear*,"  he  said.  " to  be  a 
matter  of  deep  complaint  that  the  character  of  those  desiring  work 
provided  out  of  public  funds  should  lie  the  subject  of  investiga- 
tion by  the  public  body  that  provide*  the  work.  Surely  that  i»  a 
doctrine  which  cannot  lie  sustained  from  thr  point  of  view  of  the 
unemployed,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  employer,  or  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Jural  authority  and  the  community.  I take 
it  that  n large  number  oi  those  whom  1 am  addressing  bold  what 
arc  railed  socialist  opinions.  1 do  not  quarrel  with  the  word  at 
all.  but  I do  not  believe  that  a sociali-t  system  in  which  the  com- 
munity was  the  solitary  employer  could  last  for  a week,  if  there 
were  not  some  endeavor  made  to  see  that  the  wages  paid  hr  the 
community  -v*  a whole  body  only  went  to  the  deserving.  For  my 
part,  I nil  not  n socialist,  and  I do  not  believe  socialism  to  be  a 
practical  system.  Hut  were  I a socialist.  I should  make  It  a 
cardinal  point  of  my  doctrine  that  the  srvrre-t  examination  as 
to  character  and  ability  should  lie  at  the  root  of  every  state  en- 
deavor; for  without  that  either  socialism  or  collectivism  i*  not 
merely  an  impossibility,  but  the  idlest  of  dream*.’’  A statement  of 
the  ease.  T may  add.  iq  which  all  Kngland  concurs. 

The  attitude  of  Parliament  and  the  state  towards  the  unem- 
ployed problem  i*  at  present  in  a somewhat  transitional  stage. 
But  I do  not  imagine  that  it  will  be  so  for  lung.  During  the  past 
f,w  year*  a very  considerable  advance  ha*  iw-rn  rnn.li-  towards 
settled  methods  and  n definite  and  stable  policy,  I date  the  be- 
ginning* of  this  advance  from  Octola-r,  I1MU,  when  Mr.  Long,  thp 
then  president  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  made  nn  attempt  to 
unify  and  bring  into  cooperation  all  the  agem-ie*  of  charitable 
relief  in  London.  In  enrh  of  the  twenty  right  boroughs  into  which 
L union  i*  divided,  a joint  committer  was  formed  from  the  local 
Bormigh  Council  and  the  local  Board  of  Guardian*  to  work  in  con- 
sultation and  harmony  with  the  parochial  and  charitable  asso- 
ciations of  the  neighborhood.  Thus  n unity  of  aim  and  method  was 
secured  in  each  district.  The  next  step  ««.  to  apply  the  ume 
principle  i-f  unifleatinn  to  all  the  district*.  This  was  done  by  the 
* t,f  « central  committee,  which  undertook  a general  ’work 

of  direction.  supervlaioO.  and  allocation  of  the  funds  that  were 
rai-ed  by  voluntary  «ul*eriptinn*.  The  scheme  worked,  on  the 
whole,  fairly  well  It  was  a great  improvement  on  anything  that 
hu<l  gone  before,  and  it"  report  of  the  actual  result  ansanplislied  is 
iIm-  record  of  much  suiiimI  and  Useful  work.  Something  over  $2.10,000 
was  placed  «t  the  disposal  of  the  central  committee  by  the  gen- 


erosity of  the  public.  With  this  17,490  people  wife  temporarily 
assisted  for  an  average  period  of  eight  weeks:  21ft  wen-  emigrated; 
ami  17  were  settled  in  tire  country.  Tin-  work  provided  for  the 
men  consisted  of  improvement*  in  the  l/ondon  park*  and  the  city 
markets,  the  building  of  an  asvlnrn  near  to  London,  their  employ- 
ment on  a Salvation  Army  colony  of  a type  familiar  to  America, 
work  at  Garden  City,  and  work  at  HoHesley  Bay  colony — a farm 
of  1.100  acres  lent  to  the  rs-ntral  committee  by  a philanthropist  for 
three  years  at  n |M-ppcrcorn  rent.  In  addition  to  this  a central 
employment  exchange  for  l»mlon  was  created,  with  braitche*  in 
the  various  lairough*,  " to  iiiiteasc  the  tluidity  of  labor.  and  to  pro- 
vide n new  instrument  by  which  wage-earners  may  lie  enabled  to 
find  the  billets  that  they  need  and  the  employers  the  men  they 
want." 

AJI  this  was  excellent.  Better  still  were  the  principle*  on  which 
it  was  Isoo-d.  First,  tire  offer  of  temporary  relief  work  was  ac- 
companied by  conditions,  restrictions,  and  a system  of  discipline 
that  made  it  less  eligible  than  ordinary  employment.  In  tlii*  wav 
the  men  were  kept  from  losing  their  self-reliance.  Second,  the  work 
provided  was.  so  far  »*  possible,  continuous  and  nut  casual  work. 
” The  plan  of  giving  doles  uf  intermittent  work.”  says  the  report. 
" was  us  rigorously  eschewed  as  that  of  giving  dole*  of  money." 
Thirdly,  all  the  applicant*  for  work  Were  classified,  not  only  with 
reference  to  their  moral  diameter,  but  also  with  reference  to  their 
industrial  status  and  standurd  of  living.  The  establishment  of 
those  three  principles  mark*  whut  is  nothing  leas  Hum  a revolu- 
tion in  English  met  In  sis  of  draling  with  the  unemployed.  "To- 
wards the  right,  reading  of  the  problem  of  unemployment.’'  says 
the  report,  “ a considerable  advance  has  Is-en  made  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  and  it  may  safely  lie  asserted  that  never  before 
has  the  expenditure  of  thought  and  <-nre  and  sympathy  upon  this 
great  problem  been  so  widely  spread  as  in  IxMtdun.  or  the  endeavor 
to  bring  the  dictates  of  an  enlightened  and  sympathetic  judgment 
to  la-ar  upon  it  la-t-n  more  generally  made."  That,  on  the  whole, 
is  a claim  that  cun  lw  substantiated.  Indeed.  Mr.  Long’*  scheme 
was  perceived  to  lie  so  great  an  improvement  on  everything  that 
had  preceded  it  that  the  government  brought  forward  a bill  with 
the  pur)M>*c  of  making  what  was  provisional  and  voluntary  in 
the  scheme  permanent  and  statutory.  By  this  act  tin.-  local 
committees  in  Mr.  Long’s  scheme  are  now  permanent  bodies,  and 
the  central  committee  likewise  is  a permanent  body.  Moreover,  the 
central  committee  ha*  power  to  levy  u rate  of  one  halfpenny  m 
the  pound — rising  by  special  perm  Union  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  one  penny — over  the  whole  administrative  area  of  Lon- 
don. But  the  money  thus  raised  from  the  rate*  may  not  he  de- 
voted to  paying  wage*  to  thp  unemployed-  The  purpose*  for  wbieb 
it  may  fa-  applied  are  virtually  three  in  number.  It  may  be 
spent  (1)  on  receiving,  investigating,  and  recording  application* 
from  unemployed  men  and  women,  and  on  establishing  local  and 
central  labor  exchangee;  (2)  on  assisting  emigration  ami  migra- 
tion; and  til  on  the  purchase  of  land  for  farm  colonies,  with 
regard  to  this  lust  item,  however,  the  Local  Government  Board 
ha*  laid  down  in  its  regulations  that  tin  scheme  for  establishing  a 
farm  colony  will  dp  approved  of  until  the  board  i*  furnished  with 
evidence  that  nil  expenses  nmv  “ reasonably  be  expected  to  be  de- 
frayed out  of  voluntary  contrilmtlona." 

In  accordance  with  this  act.  twenty-eight  "distress''  committees 
(one  in  each  of  the  I/>ndon  boroughs  I,  consisting  of  620  persons, 
and  a central  committee  of  eighty  two  person*,  were  organized 
in  London.  But  they  cannot,  apply  the  money  raised  from 

the  rates  to  direct  relief.  Hail  they  been  allowed  to  do  that,  the 
net  would  have  enshrined  the  entirely  novel  principle  that  It  b 
the  duty  of  the  community  to  provide  work  for  the  temporarily 
unemployed  ami  needv.  What  the  act  lias  done  is  to  legalize 
the  expenditure  of* public  moneys  from  the  rates  in  setting  up  ma- 
chinery for  dealing  with  the  unemployed  problem.  Having  guns 
so  far.  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  still  farther  and  sanction  the 
application  of  the  rate*  to  the  work  of  direct  relief.  And  that  in- 
volves some  very  difiirult  issues.  These  issue*  were  very  well  stated 
lost  winter  In  the  Westminster  (iazctftt:  "To  ffivu  tlw  l>»ral 

authorities  indisi rimiuafe  power  over  the  late*  is  impossible,  and 
to  make  them  the  work-providing  Issliea  is.  in  our  opinion,  very 
seriously  to  compromise  their  usefulness  for  other  administrative 
purpose*.  There  are  obvious  reasons  why  the  question  of  relief 
for  the  unemployed  should,  a*  far  as  possible.  Is-  removed  from  the 
atmosphere  of  municipal  electioneering.  Yet  to  do  everything 
through  the  government  is  to  cut  us  off  frnm  the  local  aid  and  in- 
terest which  arc  so  necessary  in  dealing  with  this  problem.  These 

two  point*  of  view  can.  however,  lie  reconciled  by  employing  the 
local  sullmrities  to  sift  the  case*,  if  at  the  end  of  the  sifting 
prove**  there  are*  certain  forms  of  relief  nationally  manogrd  and 
financed,  to  whit-li  the  localities  will  contribute  acrsarding  to  the 
cane*  they  submit.”  Those  principles  will  very  probably  govern  the 
ultimate  solution. 
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Vi.w  <imni  Australia  to  thi*  front  with 
Hip  ibid  »f  what  may  wry  pr..[nrlv  be 
mlled  a new  mi-tal — until  1 ii ni.  While  tan 
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year*.  yet  it  *■»»  not  until  quite 
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The  Americanism 
of  Washington 

, By  Hairy  Van  Dyke 

This  little  volume  not  only  makes  clear 
what  our  national  spirit  really  is.  but  >t 
carries  a patriotic  and  inspiring  message 
to  all  whole-hearted  and  high-minded 
men  and  women.  Dr.  Van  Dyke  sets 
forth  the  ideals  of  Americanism  as  ex- 
pressed hy  Washington,  und  answers  those 
critics  who  have  been  disposed  to  deny 
Washington  the  title  of  “American.” 
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of  the  ratifying  power,  are  the  natural  persons  to  perform 
this  duty.  It  will  bo  soon  from  thin  that  critics  of  the  ratify- 
ing power  are  not  wholly  wise.  The  treaties  of  the  United 
States,  more  than  those  of  other  nations,  are  laws  affecting 
hoth  individuals  and  States,  and  to  Senators  is  properly  given 
the  power  to  guard  the  laws  of  their  own  States  from  repeal 
through  tlie  exercise  of  its  treaty-making  power  by  the  Fed- 
eral government.  Would  any  Californian  have  favored  the 
treaty  of  18tt4  if  he  had  fancied  that  it  gave  to  Japanese 
children  school  rights  whieh  might  he  denied  by  the  State 
la#? 
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COMMENT 

California  and  Japan 

It  is  Haiti  in  Washington  that  the  Japanese  government  is 
satisfied  with  the  settlement  of  the  controversy  over  the  action 
of  the  Kan  Francisco  Bchool  Hoanl.  It  is  suit],  convemely, 
in  despatches  from  London  and  Tokio,  that  the  Japanese  are 
diwutisfied.  We  shall  know  the  truth  in  time;  meanwhile 
we  will  prefer  to  accept  as  accurate  the  information  which 
is  said  to  lie  poaaeaaed  by  the  State  Department  that  .Inpun 
concurs.  At  tin?  best,  so  far  aH  the  international  and  con- 
stitutional questions  are  involves!,  the  so-called  settlement  is 
not  a settlement.  Apparently  the  California  latior-unions 
have  gained  a point.  It  has  been  charged  that  Japanese 
coolies  not  poMeming  passports  have  gone  to  the  Hawaiian 
Idnnd*  and  have  come  thence  to  our  continental  Pacific  coast. 
Incidentally  this  affords  another  illustration  of  the  great 
value  of  our  outlying  dependencies.  The  settlement  arrived 
nt  in  Washington  through  the  consultations  between  the 
President  and  Secretary  ftisir  with  Mayor  Schmitz  includes 
an  amendment  to  the  immigration  hill  providing  against  this 
abuse  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  giving  to  our  customs 
officer*  the  right  to  turn  hack  all  who  oomo  to  our  coast, 
whether  from  Japan  or  from  our  own  islands,  who  have  not 
passports.  This  provision  is  professedly  in  the  interest  of 
labor.  Tn  return.  Mayor  Sell  Mm's  School  Hoard  soy  that 
they  will  admit  young  Japanese  children  to  the  primary 
schools  ami  older  ones  to  the  higher  schools  on  the  seme  terms 
as  the**  on  which  white  children  nro  admitted.  'This  seems 
like  settling,  or  compromising,  the  suit  involving  the  larger 
question  out  of  court.  Aa  soon  as  it  was  evident  that  a set- 
tlement would  probably  be  reached,  Attorney-General  Bos.v- 
J'aktk  directed  a postponement  of  the  court  proceedings  nt 
San  Francisco  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  United  States 
government  can  enforce  a treaty  agaiud  the  action  of  State 
officers,  as,  more  than  once,  it  has  enforced  its  treaties  not- 
withstanding antagonistic  State  legislation. 

Lessons  of  the  Controversy 

A contemplation  of  this  controversy  in  all  its  aspect*  is 
very  suggestive.  It  has  impressed  upon  all  observer*  that 
in  making  treaties  we  should  guard  against  the  possibility 
of  a conflict  Itctwcen  local  interests  and  the  nation’s  treaty 
obligation*.  Again,  this  is  suggestive  of  the  reason  why  the 
Senate  should  retain  the  power  of  ratifying  treaties,  and 
why  it  should  guard  and  exercise  it  very  jealously.  A treaty 
is  the  supreme  law  of  the  laud,  and  can  be  abolished  or 
modified  only  by  a Inter  treaty  or  by  a statute  passed  subse- 
quently by  both  Houses  of  Cmigrc-ss.  As  the  Supreme  Court 
hns  held  more  than  once  that  a treaty  sets  nddc  any  conflict- 
ing provision  of  a State*  Constitution  or  a State  statute,  it 
is  evident  that  the  interests  of  each  State  should  bo  carefully 
looked  after.  The  Senators  from  the  Stale,  being  members 


San  Domingo  Hatters 

The  President  ha*  at  last  abandoned  the  old  Ran  Domingo 
treaty  which,  although  unratitied,  ha*  been  practically  in 
operation.  There  is  still  some  question  in  certain  mind* 
a*  to  the  policy  of  our  interference  in  tlio  affair*  of  the  mu- 
le** republic,  hut  it  cannot  bo  successfully  denied  that  the 
controversy  has  resulted  in  some  good  to  us,  as  well  a*  to 
Hun  Domingo.  The  affairs  of  the  republic  are  on  a better 
footing,  and  our  own  relation  to  them  seems  likely,  at  this 
writing,  to  have  been  made  legal.  The  debt  due  from  San 
Domingo  has  been  m-aled  down  and  funded;  bonds  aro  to  bo 
insurd;  and  while  Americans  are  to  collect  the  revenues 
they  are  simply  to  continue  to  do,  under  the  law  of  a treaty, 
what  they  have  been  doing  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  the 
Seuate  to  agree  to  a treaty. 

Nicaragua  and  Honduras 

The  influence  which  the  United  States  government  is  exert- 
ing upon  South  and  Central  American  affairs  ha*  been  illus- 
trated by  it*  commanding  position  in  the  effort  to  prevent 
war  between  Nicaragua  and  Honduras.  Followed  by  a group 
of  Latin-Americaii  government*,  this  country  ma*le  an  Admira- 
ble effort  for  peace.  It  i*  a’  sign  and  n token  of  the  great 
moral  value  of  Mr.  Root’s  visit  to  South  America  that  the 
comradeship  between  these  interfering  powers  should  have 
been  of  ho  cheerful  and  friendly  a character.  Not  ao  many 
mouths  ago,  we  used  to  tie  informed,  and  that  with  much 
genuine  feeling  based  on  more  or  less  evidence,  that  any- 
thing that  the  United  States  wanted  in  the  southern  coun- 
tries was  regarded  with  suspicion.  We  were  unable  then 
even  to  offer  our  good  offices  without  inspiring  trepidation — 
at  least  that  was  said  of  us.  A frank,  conciliatory,  resource- 
ful Secretary  of  State,  who  has  gone  about,  is  a very  valuable 
a.«*et  to  us.  from  which  we  have  gained  profit  even  if  Hon- 
duras ami  Nicaragua  come  to  blows  in  the  end,  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  its  friends  to  bring 
al*iut  the  rule  of  righteousness. 

The  States  and  the  Federal  Power 

Judging  from  the  speeches  that  have  recently  been  made 
by  prominent  Republican*  on  LntOOLN'fl  birthday  and  on  other 
occasions,  there  arc  a good  many  of  them  who  do  not  believe  in 
the  soundness  of  one  of  Mr.  Roomevklt’s  prominent  thoughts. 
Congressman  McCall  made  some  very  interesting  remarks 
al*iut  the  tendency  displayed  at  Washington  to  u regulate 
each  and  all  of  us.”  The  burden  of  hia  speech,  which  was 
delivered  at  the  dinner  of  the  Republican  Club  in  this  city, 
wa*  an  answer  to  Mr.  Root's  warning  to  the  States  that  they 
must  attend  to  their  duties,  or  the  Federal  government, 
by  means  of  const  ructions  of  tlio  Constitution,  would  itself 
attend  to  them.  Mr.  McCall  made  a happy  suggestion  which 
tlie  Federal  construct ioniats  may  well  take  into  account.  He 
raid  that  he  fancied  that  **  it  would  la*  just  ns  sound  for  the 
Stat4*s,  provided  they  were  strong  enough  to  do  so,  to  exercise 
the  national  functions  in  eases  where  they  were  not  performed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  gentlemen  who  at  the  time  were 
running  the  State  government.”  The  intrusion  of  the  States 
into  Federal  affair*  and  their  denial  to  the  nation  of  ita  ob- 
vious right*  were,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  republic,  causes 
of  much  complaint,  while  the  crooked  notion  underlying  them 
led  eventually  to  war;  hut  that  notion,  a*  Mr.  MiCali.  in- 
timated, was  no  more  crooked  than  that  whieh  underlie*  the 
varioua  theories  contemplating  uu  invasion  of  tlie  right*  of 
tlio  State*  by  the  Federal  government.  In  determining  as 
to  what  " field  of  control " has  been  abandoned  hv  the  States, 
and  ought  therefore  to  U-  entered  by  the  Federal  government, 
it.  will  always  lie  the  mail— Pn*sident  or  Secretary  ~ ' who  want* 
tike  control  who  will  make  tlie  decision,  precisely  as  in  tlie 
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olden  lime  the  issue  <»f  interferons©  was  lo  1>o  .decided  by 
the  State  that  complained  that  it  was  interfered  with.  The 
old  attack  upon  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  nation  and  the 
new  attack  upon  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  States  wen?  alike 
in  this,  that  in  each  instance  the  final  division  was  to  be 
made  by  the  party  moat  to  he  profited  by  the  denial  of  sov- 
ereignty. Mr.  JittKi’ii  II.  Ckoatk  oguiti  indulged,  on  Lin- 
coln's birthday,  in  an  able  defence  of  the  government  m it 
he— the  dual  sovereignty  of  nation  and  State.  To  add  to  the 
Republican  anthology,  the  following  from  Senator  Knox’s 
speech  in  tlio  Smoot  case  make*  excellent  reading: 

Tlie  perfection  of  human  liU*rtv  under  law  will  only  he  attained 
under  the  American  Constitution  when  each  of  tlie  dual  sovereign- 
ties  within  its  sphere  exerts  its  powers  to  the  utmost  limits  for 
the  public  weal:  when  the  States  and  the  artificial  bodies  they 
have  created  cease  to  deny  and  resist  the  rightful  and  full  exercise 
of  the  national  power  over  national  affaire;  when  there  are  no  at- 
tempts to  encroach  upon  the  undeniable  reserved  power*  of  the 
State*  for  the  aggrandizement  of  national  power:  when  the  people 
discriminate  lietwceu  the  wise  |silieies  designed  to  meet  tlte  im- 
perative n<*cds  of  modern  renditions  and  demagogic  assault*  upon 
the  foundations  of  the  republic  for  political  and  personal  pur- 
pose*; when  tin*  people  shall  not  be  vexed  by  unnecessary  legisla- 
tion alsnit  their  daily  affairs  and  normal  renditions  are  undis 
tu  riied  by  ceaseless  agitation* — agitations  fomented  by  ignorance 
and  insincerity  and  misrepresenting  those  just  and  constitutional 
policies  of  the  time  which  had  a due  beginning,  have  a reason  for 
their  existence  and  shall  have  a due  ending  when  their  work  U 
accomplished. 

Government  Ownership  of  Special  Lands 

The  President  has  raised  n question  in  a special  message 
which  ought  to  lie  seriously  considered,  and  which,  of  course, 
cannot  be  intelligently  discussed  in  a short  session  of  Con- 
gress. Ought  the  government  to  retain  the  ownership  of  its 
ore-lands,  mineral-lands,  and  pasture-lands?  This  is  a mo- 
mentous question,  and  there  is  involved  in  it,  in  a minor  de- 
gree perhaps,  the  huger  question  of  government  ownership. 
The  President  does  not  recommend  government  operation  of 
these  lands,  but  the  leasing  of  them  to  private  persons  or  cor- 
porations. The  government,  he  thinks,  by  thus  keeping  con- 
trol of  tlie  mines  mid  the  lands  would  prevent  the  illegal 
fencing  of  the  public  domain,  and  would  see  to  it  that  coal 
were  furnished  in  more  abundant  quantities,  perhaps  at  lower 
prices.  These  are  all  moot  questions  and  cannot  bo  decided  off- 
band.  It  1ms  been  the  policy  of  the  government  to  hold  the 
public  lands  in  trust  for  the  people,  and,  incidentally,  for  the 
promotion  of  settlement.  If  this  old  policy,  which  has  worked 
well  with  some  attendant  evils,  is  to  Im?  abandoned,  the  change 
should  be  made  after  due  del  deration.  It  will  not  answer 
to  make  it  because  the  President  is  satisfied  that  the  new 
policy  is  better.  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  be  convinced 
after  investigation  and  debate.  For  one  thing.  Secretary 
Hitchcock  has  shown  that  for  many  years  the  dealings  of 
tiie  government  with  public  lands  has  been  gravely  corrupt, 
while  this  generation  ami  the  last  have  been  made  sadly 
familiar  with  the  history  of  laud  grants  for  the  promotion 
of  railroad*.  These  old  stories  help  to  aeccutuute  the  theory 
that  the  less  government  has  to  do  with  a mining  business, 
ns  tin-  mining  of  e»al  would  be,  tho  lie  tier  for  business  and 
the  better  for  government.  So  far  as  leases  are  concerned, 
the  cjqicricnee  of  neither  of  tho  parties  to  the  lease  of  the  seal- 
fisheries  has  been  happy.  The  proposition  is  one  to  think 
over. 


The  House  of  Lords  Question 

The  King's  speech  at  the  njwning  of  Parliament  gives 
not  only  to  Knglishinen,  but  to  #11  who  are  interested  in  his- 
toric government,  occasion  to  expect  an  important,  perhaps 
a stormy  session.  Government  promises  to  undertake  two 
correlated  subject* — the  relations  between  tho  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  and  home  rule  for  Ireland.  It  was  many  year* 
ago  when  Mr.  Glaimto.nr  angrily  threatened  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  House  of  Lords  because  it  had  thrown  out  hi* 
home-rule  hill,  but  the  storm  passed  quickly  then,  mainly  be- 
cause England  was  not  with  Mr.  Glaimthnk  in  hi*  Irish 
policy.  Now  once  more  the  Liberal  majority  in  the  House 
of  Pommoris  finds  thq  project  which  it  has  made  its  leading 
feature  blocked  by  the  House  of  Lord*,  which  now,  more 
than  in  Mr.  Glaiintonk’b  time,  is  acting  ns  a Tory  party  com- 
mittee, opposing  not  only  the  Liberal  majority  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  the  Liberal  majority  of  England.  The  govern- 


ment is  evidently  determined  to  test  the  opinion  of  the  public, 
and  is  to  ascertain  whether  Liberal  England  is  any  longer 
willing  to  tolerate  a House  of  Lords  which  cannot  be?  liberal- 
ized, even  by  the  creation  of  new  peers,  and  which  will,  there- 
fore, always  stand  in  the  way  of  a progressive  party.  It  ia 
impossible  to  foretell,  and  it  would  1h>  idle  to  attempt  to  con- 
jecture, as  to  how  thi*  problem  will  be  solved,  although  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted,  as  the  Wkkkly  has  said,  that  there 
will  always  lx?  a bicameral  Parliament.  The  power,  however, 
of  the  Second  Chamber  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  people  will 
eventually  be  taken  away.  Certainly  u home-rule  bill  is  the 
measure  that  will  most  effectively  bring  the  contest  between 
the  Houses  to  a settlement. 

Mr.  Matlock'*  Lectures 

The  lectures  of  Mr.  Mallock,  in  this  city,  on  socialism, 
have  been  of  great  interest  anil  importance.  If  they  succeed, 
as  they  atom  likely  to  do,  in  securing  one  socialist’s  idea  of 
what  socialism  means,  that  alone  will  be  an  important  <i»n- 
tribution  to  knowledge,  and  besides,  it  will  furnish  the  twisi* 
for  framing  a practical  issue.  At  any  rate  the  socialist* 
have  been  awakened  and  are  replying  at  a great  rate.  From 
wluit  Mr.  Wii.siiirr  says,  in  reply  to  Mr.  ?[aU00K,8  second 
lecture,  it  would  reein  that,  to  him.  socialism  ntcutis  that 
while  the  man  of  genius  or  talent  or  enterpriae  ought  to  lie 
rewarded  abundantly  for  hi*  achievements,  the  wealth  which 
he  thus  accumulate*,  if  it  continues,  in  the  hand*  of  his 
heirs  and  successor*,  to  1»  employed  as  capital,  should  not 
be  rewarded;  *.  e..  should  not  receive  dividends.  Concretely, 
unless  we  greatly  misunderstand  him,  he  would  prevent  re- 
ward* to  mere  capital  by  state  ownership.  If  this  be  really 
the  socialist  policy,  socialism  is  in  a fair  way  to  admit  of 
intelligent  discussion. 


The  Princeton  Experiment 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  denies  the  report  of  the  im- 
mediate acquisition  of  n very  large  endowment  for  Prince- 
ton University,  but  the  report  has  recalled  attention  to 
the  most  important  educational  undertaking  that  lia*  been 
made  in  ibis  .country  for  many  year*.  Two  or  three  years 
ago  Dr.  Wilson  l*>guii  his  experiment  at  Princeton  — an 
experiment  which  President  Eijot  characterized  as  interest- 
ing but  expensive.  Tn  brief,  this  experiment  had  for  its 
object  tho  improvement  of  scholarship  in  Princeton  by  tho 
promotion  of  an  intellectual  comradeship  l»e tween  these  who 
studied  und  those  who  taught.  The  plan  involved  the  em- 
ployment of  a very  large  number  of  new  instructors  and  a 
radical  change  in  the  methods  of  the  obi  teaching  force. 
Lectures  were  not  to  be  di*oontinucd,  but  tliey  were  to  be 
minimized.  Tlie  members  of  tho  faculty  were  to  become 
preceptors.  The  students  were  to  lie  divided  into  Hinall 
groups  for  other  purposes  than  lectures,  and  to  each  group 
was  to  be  assigned  a preceptor.  This  was  the  adoption  of  a 
modified  Oxford  method.  The  preceptor  and  hi*  group  were 
to  dwell  together  at  certain  hour*  in  order  to  talk  over  the 
studies  and  the  reading  of  tlie  student*.  The  meeting*  are 
held  in  class-room  and  seminar-room*,  but  chiefly  in  the 
moms  or  at  the  house  of  the  preceptor,  who  trie*  to  makp 
himself  one  of  the  group,  his  object  being  mainly  to  interest 
these  young  minds  in  the  subject  which  he  is  teaching  them. 
This  teaching  is  intensive  cultivation. 


It  ha*  Helped  the  University 

A*  an  experiment  in  teaching,  Air.  Wilson’s  effort  has  been 
n distinct  success,  and  educators  throughout  the  country 
recognize  the  immense  value  that  his  administration  lia*  al- 
ready been  to  Princeton.  The  university  stands  much  higher 
among  it*  kindred  institutions  than  it  has  ever  stood  before, 
and  as  one  of  the  more  prominent  of  university  men  has  well 
said,  it  i*  because  Wnonwnw  Wilson  has  shown  himself  to  be 
an  "educational  statesman.’’  The  demonstration  that,  the 
plan  would  work  came  quickly.  The  problem  of  all  higher 
education  in  this  country  is  to  interest  the  student*  in  intel- 
lectual things,  and  those  who  are  familiar  with  Princeton 
of  to-day  and  are  able  to  compare  its  young  rnpn  with  their 
predecessors  realize  that  the  close  companionship  established 
between  preceptor*  and  students  lias  done  more  for  the 
arousing  of  this  interest  than  any  oilier  plan  1 lint  lui*  been 
attempted  in  this  country.  For  some  time  the  only  question 
has  been  one  of  money.  The  great  expellee*  of  the  scheme 
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have  l>oen  met  by  annual  subscript ions,  which  Mr.  WlUoN 
h«*  hoped  would  be  capitalized. 

Mercy  to  Cancer  Patients 

The  ease  is  con*i<leml  the  most  remarkable  that  the  District 
Attorney's  oilico  has  had  to  deal  with,  and  its  most  remarkable 
feature  is  what  the  iqvcstigating  authorities  ernsider  the  absolute 
lark  of  motive. — Daily  jujj'cr,  February  J8. 

The  case  so  charged  with  being  rcinarkablo  is  that  of  a 
New  York  woman  charged  with  administering  poison  to  her 
mother,  who  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  last  horrible  stages 
of  a lingering  death  by  cancer.  The  accusation  is  denied 
and  is  probably  l insole**,  though  at  present  writing  tlio  daugh- 
ter is  being  held  on  a charge  of  murder.  A while  ago  there 
was  some  agitation  for  legislation  in  sonic  of  the  States, 
making  it  lawful  for  physicians  to  put  out  of  misery  patients 
who  were  in  the  extremity  of  suffering  from  an  illness  which 
was  hound  to  bo  fatal  in  a short  time.  Legislation  on  the 
subject  seemed  ill  advised,  but  the  proposal  was  widely  dis- 
cussed. Among  other  recent  cases  cited  was  that  of  an  Italian 
gentleman  whose  wife  was  slowly  dying  of  cancer  ami  lugged 
him  to  put  an  end  to  her  sufferings.  The  doctor  would  not 
do  anything,  and  the  husband  ill  desperation  finally  killed 
the  poor  wife  with  an  axe,  and  was  imprisoned  for  murder. 
Cancer  cases  are  peculiar.  After  they  have  reached  a certain 
stage  the  end  is  absolutely  mire,  and  usually  attended  by  the 
most  distressful  sufferings.  Now  it  is  bad  enough  to  die 
by  cancer  witliotit  being  tortured.  Great  latitude  of  treat- 
ment should  he  countenanced  in  these  eases.  A law  permit- 
ting doctors  to  end  their  patients*  lives  under  stated  circum- 
stances would  probably  do  harm,  but  thut  cancer  patient  is 
fortunate  whose  doctor,  when  the  point  is  reached  where  hu- 
man nature  can  endure  no  more,  finds  it  in  the  line  of  his 
duty  to  give  the  patient  morphiuo  enough  to  stop  the  diseusc. 

A Schoolmaster  Honored 

On  February  8,  Albert  Garun kk  BoydeX,  of  Walpole, 
Massachusetts,  wns  eighty  years  old,  ami  his  neighbors  or- 
ganized and  carried  out  a formal  celebration  of  his  birthday. 
There  was  a meeting  in  the  town-hall  of  Walpole,  with  band 
music  and  singing,  and  several  addresses,  setting  forth  tlio 
great  value  of  Mr.  Botokn’s  life’s  work  in  Walpole.  A letter 
was  read  from  President  RooaKVKLT,  commending  the  celebra- 
tion of  tlie  birthday  of  so  valuable  a citizen  as  Mr.  Boyof.n, 
and  after  the  exercise*  a reception  wns  given  ut  the  house  of 
oih*  of  the  neighbors  for  the  octogenarian  citizen  whom  every- 
body in  Walpole  delighted  to  honor.  Tlio  signilicaut  point 
about  these  interesting  proceedings  was  tin?  kind  of  life  and 
the  sort  of  work  that  they  aimed  to  encourage.  Mr.  Rotor* 
has  spent  the  whole  of  his  active  life  ns  a teacher.  At  four- 
teen lie  chose  that  calling,  and  proceeded  to  prepare  himself 
for  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  For  more  than  sixty  years 
he  has  been  teaching  school,  and  for  forty-six  years,  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School  at  Walpole,  he  has 
been  teaching  other*  to  he  teachers.  That  is  a great  life's 
work,  done,  ns  his  neighbors  and  former  pupils  attest,  with 
great  ability,  fidelity,  ami  success.  Such  a celebration  as  this, 
which  honors  Walpole  as  well  as  its  venerable  teacher,  recalls 
the  earlier  days,  when  schoolmasters  ami  ministers  loomed 
relatively  bigger  in  our  communities  than  they  do  in  these 
times  of  increased  wealth,  when  to  most  of  us  the  money- 
getting  vocations  look  most  attractive  ami  got,  a*  compand 
with  more  modest  pursuits,  a larger  share  of  public  deference 
than  is  always  their  line. 

Taking  Nitrogen  from  the  Air 

In  one  of  Mr.  IT.  G.  Wells’s  wonder-stories  about  what 
may  happen  on  this  earth  if  wo  don’t  watch  out,  lie  told  how, 
in  tlie  multiplication  of  improvements  and  inventions,  the 
population  of  the  world  came  to  lie  fid  for  the  most  part 
by  n universal  fond  company,  that  used  ns  the  chief  basis 
of  its  products  nitrogen,  which  it  abstracted  from  the  air. 
Tn  the  course  of  time  this  immense  nlxsnrption.of  atmospheric 
nifmgrn  legan  to  tcTl  on  tlio  atmosphere,  which  presently 
‘•lime  to  have  so  excessive  a proportion  of  oxygen  in  it  that 
it  made  the  whole  population  of  the  world  continuously  tipsy. 
The  next  thing  was  lhat  the  world  took  fire  and  burned  in 
the  sii|«croxydized  nir  until  the  atmosphere  got  back  to  its 
original  proportions.  But  by  tluit  time  there  wen*  only  a 
bund  fill  of  people  left  olive  on  a scorched  and  blackened  planet. 


Mr.  Wkli.s’s  Munchausen  story  is  recalled  by  tlio  current 
assertion  that  Sir  William  Crookes  has  found  a means  by 
which  nitrogen  may  bo  gathered  from  tlio  atmosphere  anil 
maile  available  for  use  as  a fertilizer.  Already  the  calculators 
ure  printing  figures  that  forecast  the  effect  of  this  rumored 
discovery  on  hutnmt  life.  Cheap  nitrate*  thut  would  restore 
worn-out  soils  might  double  crops  in  the  United  States  and 
enable  western  Europe  to  raise  its  own  food.  Professor 
Crook ks‘s  discovery,  by  cheapening  the  cyanide  process  of 
treating  ores,  may  aihl  a huudreil  millions  to  the  world’s  an- 
nual supply  of  gold.  So  the  forecasters  compute,  but  are 
any  of  them  calculating  what  would  be  the  effect  of  draining 
tlio  atmosphere  of  its  nitrogen  at  such  a rate,  and  how  long 
it  would  ho  before  we  would  get  into  a scrape  boride  which 
the  predicted  exhaustion  of  the  coal  deposit*  would  be  a trifle  I 
We  call  the  attention  of  our  vigilant  President  to  this  new 
danger.  If  the  atmosphere  of  the  United  States  is  to  need 
protection,  the  Federal  government,  wo  admit,  must  tackle 
the  job.  The  State*  could  hardly  deal  with  it. 


Lincoln’s  Birthday 

New  biographers  of  Lincoln  turn  up  as  regularly  ns  taxes. 
There  arc  two  or  three  new  ones  every  year,  and  few  of  them 
can  help  making  a readable  book,  so  incomparably  interesting 
is  their  subject.  Those  who  are  now  intending  to  deal  with 
him,  hut  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  publication,  could 
do  a great  service  if  they  could  discover  any  reasonable 
ground  for  believing  that  their  immortal  subject  was  born 
on  some  other  day  than  February  12.  That  day  is  now  a holi- 
day in  the  State*  of  Colorado,  (Connecticut,  Delaware,  Il- 
linois, Massnchuscttii,  Minnesota.  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
North  Dakota.  Pennsylvania,  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 
It  is  a very  untimely  holiday  hereabouts,  and  comes  much 
too  near  WakHDUston’s  birthday,  which  gives  us  all  the  holi- 
day we  need  in  February.  If  we  could  have  a day  lute  in 
April  to  celebrate  in  honor  of  Linoii.v,  instead  of  February 
12,  it  would  be  very  greatly  to  the  public  advantage.  A 
Lincoln  holiday  there  will  be,  but  must  it  be  his  birthday  • 
And  if  so,  must  his  birthday  continue  to  fall  on  February  12  i 
Tlio  birthday  of  the  present  King  of  England  fall*  on  No- 
vember 9,  but  that  is  Lord  Mayor’s  day  in  London,  for  which 
reason,  ami  so  a*  not  to  mix  festivities.  King  Ed«mrii  used 
to  choose  another  and  more  convenient  duy  to  be  kept  as  his. 


Minimizing  Boston 

Writing  in  the  Fortnightly  Renew  about  LoNiipelloW, 
Mr.  Francis  Grihiile  lets  fall  some  sentences  that  suggest 
that  Mr.  II.  G.  Wells’s  recent  record  of  his  visit  to  Boston 
has  left  an  impression  on  the  British  mind  which  ought  in 
common  just  ire  to  l»e  modified.  Mr.  Gkiiuile  quote*  Mr. 
Wells  as  saying  that  the  glory  has  now  deported  from  Bos- 
ton, nn<l  observes  that  it  had  to  go,  because  “literature,  if 
it  is  to  live.  mu*t  follow  life  nt  no  long  distance,  and  Boston 
wan  in  a backwater,  outside  the  general  stream  of  tendency. 
Nothing  except  the  pursuit  of  culture  happened  there,  and 
literature  cannot  live  upon  culture  alone.”  Mr.  Gkirbi.k 
ought  to  look  in  on  Boston.  Really  it  i«  not  so  moribund  a 
town  as  he  imagines.  “ The  Bostonians  supposed.”  he  nay*, 
“that  American  literature  was  only  to  he  the  supplement 
of  English  literature,  and  that  they  wore  the  custodians  of 
the  torch.  But  they  reckoned  without  Rrkt  IIahtr,  and  Walt 
Whitman,  and  Mirk  Twain,  and  G.  W.  Cable,  and  Upton 
Sinclair — to  name  blit  a few  disturliera  of  their  peace.  The 
prophets  of  life  triumphed  over  the  prophet*  of  culture,  and 
nt  Boston  there  was  plenty  of  culture,  but  no  life  worth 
sjH’nking  of.  So  Boston  gradually  ceased  to  count.”  There 
is  a flavor  of  verity  in  this,  but  even  of  literary  activity. 
Bkkt  Hum:  and  Upton  Sinclair  and  their  fellow*,  a*  enu- 
merated, have  left  Boston  a more  considerable  share  than 
Mr.  Oribblk  auspeeta.  And  Boston  is  far  livelier  than  he 
imagines.  Its  troubles,  ns  far  as  it  has  them,  are  not  absolute 
but  relative.  It  is  not  that  Boston  has  declined  and  fallen 
off.  but  flint  the  re*t  of  au  enormous  country  lias  developed, 
and  found  voire,  and  got  leave  to  print.  Breton  still  count*,  and 
count*  a lot,  even  in  literature.  It  counts  enormously  through- 
out the  country  as  an  educational  influence,  for  it  still  man- 
age* sonvliow  to  keep  its  place  n«  the  foremost  educational 
centre  of  the  country.  No  community  that  doc*  that*  has 
ceased  to  count. 
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Is  the  Japanese  School  Problem  Solved? 

It  begins  to  look  a*  If  President  Kookev  ki.t  li.nl  gone  to  the 
limit  of  propriety  and  of  national  wll  rotprl  in  hi*  effort  to  allay 
the  snsceptibi lilies  of  the  Tokio  government.  amused  by  the  trie 
pit  ion  of  Japanese  pupils  in  San  Francisco  to  a particular  scltool. 
Ik'fnn*  marking  the  remedial  measure*  taken  at  tin*  instance  of 
otir  Federal  Executive,  let  us  recall  distinctly  what  the  a 1 leged 
grievamx*  was.  In  pursuance  of  ail  act  of  the  California  Lcgi*- 
lature  the  School  Hoard  of  Sin  Francisco  passed  mi  ordinance  ex 
eluding  Japanese  pupils  front  all  of  the  city’s  public  primary 
schools  with  the  exception  of  one  institution  known  as  the  Oriental 
School,  <(»  which  Chinese  and  Koreans  were  also  relegated.  Against 
this  segregation  the  Tokio  government  protested  on  tin*  ground 
that  it  was  a violation  of  the  treaty  of  IK1II.  by  wliirh  the  I'nited 
States  agreed  to  give  the  subject*  of  the  Mikado  the  same  treut- 
ment  a*  that  acconled  to  those  of  the  ” most  favored  nation.”  ,\* 
a matter  of  fact,  the  children  of  Itritish.  (Jr-rnian.  French.  Italian, 
and  other  resident  alien*  are  not  relegated  to  |iurticular  school 
hitihlings  in  San  Francisco.  On  tin?  face  of  tilings,  then,  the  Tokio 
government  may  seem  to  have  some  Un*is  for  its  complaint.  Here, 
however,  arise  two  questions:  first.  Does  the  treaty-making  power 
lodged  by  our  Federal  organic  law  in  tin*  President  and  Senate 
authorize  an  interference  with  the  right  of  regulating  public 
.schools,  wliirh  hitherto  lias  been  supposed  to  he  reserved  to  the 
constituent  States  by  tlie  Tenth  Amendment  of  tlie  Constitution? 
As  this  question  is  aL  present  nub  jttdirf,  being  raised  in  an  action 
now  pending  in  a United  States  t'ourt,  we  refrain  from  any  com 
rnent  on  it.  The  second  question  is.  Does  tlie  treaty  of  1HD4  itself 
authorize  the  Tokio  government  to  assert  that,  by  tlie  aid.  of  the 
San  Francisco  School  Hoard,  its  treaty  rights  have  I* on  violated? 
Touching  this  point,  we  may  do  well  to  note  the  view  propounded 
bv  rxNci-retary  of  State  Oi.ney  in  a letter  addressed  to  ilcpn-sciit 
alive  McCall.  Tlie  treaty  of  I8<U  was  negotiated  on  the  part 
of  tlie  United  States  by  Secretary  -(Jar-sir am,  but  we  should  hear 
in  mind  that  Mr.  Oi.xry  was  at  tlie  time  Attorney-!  iclM-ral,  and 
undoubtedly  was  called  upon  for  advice  by  tlie  negotiator  of  the 
treaty,  whom  he  was  destined  shortly  to  succeed  as  head  of  the 
State  Department.  Mr.  points  out  that  most  of  those  per- 

son* who  have  discussed  the  treaty  *ectn  to  have  nnlimd  them- 
selves  exclusively  to  Article  I.,  which  undoubtedly  concede*  to 
Japan  the  privilege-  of  the  "most  favored  nation.”  Ho  directs 
attention,  however,  to  the  fact  that  Article  II.  expressly  qualifies 
ilie  preceding  nrtirle  bv  declaring  tluit  nothing  therein  contained 
shall  lie  deemed  to  affect  any  laws  which  cither  signatory  may 
hitherto  have  enacted,  or  shall  hereafter  enact,  concerning  certain 
subjects,  among  which,  first.  " immigration  ” and  then  “ police  and 
public  security  ” arc  specified.  Mr.  OtXCY  muintains  that  tlie 
regulation  of  public  Schools  clearly  falls  under  the  {Killer  power, 
whether  tliat  {lower  be  held  to  Is*  lawfully  exercised  by  the  Federal 
government  nr  by  a constituent  State,  or  partly  hy  the  former  and 
partly  by  tlie  latter.  The  i rkotr  of  the  police  power,  however 
nwnlud,  is  explicitly  excluded  by  Article  II,  from  the  operation 
of  the  treaty.  If.  then.  Mr.  Oi.ney'm  assertion  is  well  founded — 
as  yet  no  contradiction  has  come  from  any  authoritative  source — 
tlie  Tokio  government  i*  estopped,  by  the  very  treaty  of  which  it 
is  a signatory,  from  objecting  to  that  exerrlse  of  police  power 
which  is  exemplified  in  an  ordinance  of  the  Sun  Francisco  School 
Hoard,  itself  an  outcome  of  State  legislation. 

There  are  times,  nevertheless,  when  our  Executive,  in  dealing 
with  a friendly  nation,  may  deem  it  ex|iedient  not  to  stand  upon 
tlie  letter  of  its  treaty  rights,  but.  out  of  comity,  to  make  con- 
cessions not  ex  act  <sl  by  a rigorous  construction  of  international 
law.  This  is  what  President  Knmttvn.T  ha*  undertaken  to  do  by 
IMTsnnding  the  San  Francisco  School  Hoard  to  rescind  the  obnox- 
ious ordinance  and  to  permit  hereafter  Japanese  pupilB  not  over 
fourteen  years  of  age  to  attend  all  public  primary  schools,  while 
at  the  same  time  throwing  open  all  school*  of  a higher  grade  to 
Japanese  pupil*  more  than  fourteen  year*  old.  The  assent  of  the 
San  Francisco  School  Hoard,  however,  to  Kuril  an  act  of  comity 
has  been  bv  no  means  gratuitous,  hut  lias  had  to  be  purcliit-cd  by 
an  agreement  to  add  to  the  immigration  hill  now  pending  in  a 
committer  of  conference  an  amendment  authorizing  the  President 
at  his  discretion  to  exclude  fmm  the  United  States  any  and  all 
prospective  immigrant*  from  foreign  parts  not  provided  with  pass- 
port*. whether  theae  come  directly  from  their  native  countries  or 
from  outlying  American  ]*o*o-*«ion*  like  Hawaii,  tin*  Philippines, 
or  Porto  Rim.  It  will  Is*  observe^  that  the  Japanese  are  not 
named  in  this  amendment:  ijo  discrimination  against  them  is  overt- 
ly authorized.  The  power  of  excluding  immigrants  not  provided 
with  fius* ports  may.  no  far  as  tlw  amendment  goes,  lie  exercised 
by  the  President  aguiu*t  natives  of  the  British  I*lc*.  a*  well  as 
•gainst  natives  of  the  Japanese  archipelago,  (hi  the  face  of  the 
proposed  law,  therefore,  the  Japanese  government  has  nothing  to 
complain  of : yet  we  arc  informed  by  a telegram  to  the  London 
Timra.  dated  Tokio.  February  15.  that  Japan  has  not  agreed  to 
any  solution  of  the  San  Francisco  problem  depending  on  the  re- 
striction of  the  admission  of  Japanese  lafmrer*  to  tlie  United 
States.  It  is  evident  that  the  author  of  that  telegram  cannot  have 


nad  the  treaty  of  lflM,  otherwise  lie  would  know  that  a reiteration 
of  Julian's  agnsiuciit  would  Ik-  *ii|icrl1o<m-  in  the  premises.  For, 
as  Mr.  OlN’KY  Iui*  shown,  the  second  article  of  that  treaty  ex- 
pressly except*  from  tlw  operation  thereof  any  past  or  future  legis- 
lation of  either  signatory  with  reference  to  “immigration.”  As 
a matter  of  fact,  under  tluit  treaty  we  are  at  liberty  to  enact  any 
law'  we  please  regarding  the  restriction  of  immigrants.  and  the 
Tokio  government  has  expressly  renounced  hy  treaty  the  right  of 
protesting  against  such  legislation. 

Tlie  Senators  who  have  prn|si*rd  to  insert  in  the  immigration 
bill  tlie  amendment  authorizing  the  President,  at  his  option,  to 
exclude  intending  immigrants  unprovided  with  passport*  have 
lieen  actuated  by  motives  of  comity  alone,  la-aring  in  mind  the 
profcHM-d  unwillingness  of  tlie  Tokio  government  to  authorize  by 
means  of  passports  its  subject*  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States, 
though  it  has  habitually  given  pa**|>ortii  to  those  ostensibly  intend 
ing  to  settle  in  Hawaii  or  the  Philippine-.  It  tluit  professed  un- 
willingness Is-  a fact  the  Tokio  government  cannot  with  to  object 
to  an  act  of  Congress  empowering  the  President  to  exclude  from  tlie 
American  mainland  foreigner*  whose  passport*  only  authorize  them 
to  settle  in  our  outlying  insular  (KMM-»*ioiu«. 

We  an*  informed,  however,  that,  not  content  with  prevailing  on 
the  State  of  California  and  the  San  Fraiu-isco  School  Buanl  to  re- 
nounce  in  favor  of  Japan  their  asserted  right  of  regulating  their 
public  schools.  President  Roosevelt  intends  to  go  still  farther  in 
the  wny  of  propitiating  Japan  by  refraining  from  standing  ex- 
clusively on  tlie  right  to  restrict  immigration  conceded  by  the 
second  article  of  the  treaty  of  1HH4.  thi  the  contrary,  he  is  uirl 
to  have  announced  tluit  as  *oon  as  the  irritation  ouiwd  in  Tokio  by 
the  segregation  of  Japanese  pupils  in  San  Francisco  public  school* 
•hull  have  died  away  1m-  will  essay  to  negotiate  with  Japan  a new 
treaty,  whereby  each  of  the  signatories  sluill  agree  to  exclude  f n mi 
it*  territories  immigrant  latairer*  who  are  citizens  or  subject* 
of  the  other  party  to  the  compact.  Why,  a aelf-mqiectlng  American 
is  naturally  ini|M-lk-d  to  ask,  should  any  additional  treaty  on  the 
subject  lie  needed?  Already,  under  tin*  second  article  of  tlie 
treaty  of  IHfi-t,  the  Cnitcd  States  and  Japan,  being  left  in  absolute 
control  of  legislation  respecting  immigration,  are  each  at  liberty 
to  |iass  such  law*  for  tin-  exclusion  of  immigrant  Inlxm-ra  as  they 
may  ms*  tit.  What  can  Jit  pun  want.  »r  have  the  face  to  ask  for. 
Is-yond  the  execution  of  that  treaty  in  the  letter  and  in  tlie  spirit? 
We  are  aware  that  strict  justice  is  one  thing,  while  comity  is 
another,  hut  we  sulimit  that  there  are  limits  beyond  wldeli  comity 
may  not  lie  stretched  without  incurring  the  risk  of  hearing  in  the 
eye*  of  onlooker*  a less  admirable  name.  Of  course,  we  desire  tlie 
Tokio  government,  and  every  other  government,  to  know  tliat  we 
mean  to  treat  them  not  only  justly,  but  generously.  They  should 
all  lie  made  to  understand  no  less  distinctly,  however,  that  we  fear 
none  of  tliem,  and  that  there  is  a boundary  tl.xed  by  national  dig- 
nity beyond  which  concession*  will  not  go.  Tlie  time,  in  a word, 
seem*  to  have  conic  for  American*  to  ask  themselves.  What  will 
the  Japanese  think  of  u*  when  they  contrast  our  gingerly  treat 
meat  of  them  with  our  high  handed  treatment  of  the  Chinese? 
Tlie  Chinese  hml  a treaty  which  not.  only  did  not  exclude  fmm  the 
operation  thereof  legislation  concerning  immigration,  but  express- 
ly granted  all  classes  of  the  people  of  each  signatory  permission 
to  migrate  to  and  settle  in  tlie  territory  of  the  other.  Nevertheless, 
in  defiance  of  tluit  treaty,  we  have  excluded  Chinese  laborer*  by 
act  of  Congress.  Wa*  the  course  that  we  pursued  toward  China 
dictated  by  tlie  knowledge  that  we  were  dealing  with  a feeble  power? 
And  is  the  very  dillerent  course  tluit  Mr.  Hoohevri.t  is  now  pursti 
ing  the  outcome  of  a conviction  that  in  dealing  with  a strong  and 
sensitive  nation  discretion  i«  the  better  part  of  valor? 


Longfellow 

A BIRTHDAY  is.  above  all  other  times,  a season  for  hushing  criti- 
cism and  offering  congratulation.  A centenary  is  in  itself  a sign 
that  humanity  may  make  itself  a little  courtesy  of  gratulation. 
tor  only  u worthy  memlier  would  be  living  in  tlie  hearts  of  his 
fellow  men  a hundred  years  after  hi*  birth.  Ixixufellow  ha* 
many  years  yet  to  live  in  our  hearts,  a*  much  for  the  charm  of 
wli-st  he  wa*  not  a*  for  what  lie  WU*  and  what  he  arcumplisbcd- 

When  he  diet],  twenty-five  years  ago.  Im-  rejgocd  supreme  in  tlie 
hearts  of  a great  mass  of  simple,  unbookish  |icoplc.  and  his  appeal 
to  children,  while  it  aits  neither  conscious  nor  direct,  was  yet  very 
strong.  One  little  girl  who.  playing  on  tlie  floor  with  lM*r  paper 
doll*,  first  lu-ard  of  his  death.  Iair*t  into  a passion  of  weeping,  and 
twenty-five  year*  later  remembered  the  event  a*  introducing  her 
to  the  first  real  pang*  of  personal  Iona.  “Tlie  white  Mr.  Lono* 
mtAV,"  a certain  Norwegian  friend  called  him.  noting  his  guilt- 
ii-«*  and  gentle  disposition. 

He  belonged,  however,  to  a generation  which  may  lie  said  to 
have  curried  rather  imponderable  literary  baggage.  It  require*, 
indeed,  a good  deal  of  history  to  make  n very  little  art.  and 
America  in  those  ilavs  was  quite  distinctly  differentiated  from 
England.  It  looked  aero-*  the  Atlantic  with  too  great  a yearning 
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for  traditions  ami  romances,  while  the  old  countries  were  looking 
to  us  for  fresh  adventure  and  tin*  raw  material  of  legend,  both 
overlooking  the  fact  that  the  kingdom  of  romance,  like  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  is  within. 

Mr.  .James  says  of  Hawthorne  that  his  volumes  of  note- books 
wen;  “a  sort  of  monument  to  an  unagitated  fortune.'’  Kren 
so.  one  may  con  over  U)NOnBAOw’»  poems,  so  passionately 
annotated  and  underscored  at  the  age  of  twelve,  to  find  them 
striking  our  mature  Menac  as  a monument  to  an  miagitatrd  mind, 
for  nothing  in  them  is  more  noticeable  than  the  slightness,  the  fra- 
gility. of  the  emotions,  the  invariable  serenity  of  his  reflected  spirit. 
His  was  a nature  trained  entirely  by  polite  literature.  A very 
limited  experience  and  a didactic  habit  of  mind,  a taste  fur  refrain- 
ing and  a fastidious  habit  of  [inssing  through  life  with  Ids  eye* 
haff  closed,  a gift  for  writing  about  writers  and  diluting  ideas; 
with  these  he  wielded  the  magic  and  gained  the  popularity  of  one 
who  never  offended  the  public  by  mentioning  unfamiliar  subjects 
and  ideas.  Not  only  had  he  this  natural  advantage,  hut  he  dealt 
in  the  simplest,  moat  eonventional  and  acceptable  of  forms.  He 
was  a fortunate  jss-t  in  having  no  startling  innovations  to  make, 
no  new  ideas  tu  hurtle  at  his  contemporaries,  no  convictions  vary- 
ing from  those  of  the  vast  average,  lie  *nid  in  graceful  and  facile 
rhyme  what  has  been  the  common  plats*  sentiment  of  the  world 
since  ever  rhymes  existed — namely,  that  " life  is  not  an  empty 
dream";  that  "behind  the  clouds  the  sun’s  still  shining";  that 
if  we  “art*  worn  and  hard  Iwt " the  wood*  and  hill*  are  the 
pro|M*r  plats**  for  solace:  that  who  doc*  hi*  duty  well  shall  go 
"to  his  long  resting- place  without  a tear";  that  "we  ran  make 
our  lives  sublime";  and  though  “oft  depressed  and  lonely,"  all 
otir  fears  are  laid  aside  if  we  luit  mnemher  only  “ such  as  these 
have  lived  and  died,"  these  tsdng  the  worthy  soldier*  in  the  battle 
of  life  who  have  preceded  u«. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  where  I/txareLLOW  fails  to  meet  our  re- 
quirements as  grown  men.  grappling  with  the  problems  of  grown 
men,  it  is  due  to  the  spirit  in  which  In*  met  his  own  life,  a spirit 
of  fastidious  choice,  an  avoidance  of  that  ruder  and  fuller  initiation 
Into  life  and  emotion  which  stimulates  the  higher  imaginative 
faculties  and  endows  with  the  more  strenuous  austerities  of 
thought.  His  very  life,  as  one  reads  it,  is  the  life  of  a gentle, 
kindly,  domestic  man.  but  not  the  life  of  a poet.  *’  Their  life,"  one 
biographer  says,  describing  the  way*  of  fjnxumxow  and  his  wife 
In  Cambridge.  44  seem*  a round  of  innocent  pleasures — visits  to 
receive  and  pay.  friends  to  meet,  drives  and  walks,  plays  and  eon 
certs  and  hall*  for  Hie  evening,  or  more  commonly  reading  aloud 
by  the  fireside."  Twice  in  his  life  lie  seems  to  have  been  blessed 
with  a perfectly  congenial,  cultivated,  and  soothing,  if  not  stimu- 
lating. helpmate,  and  it  would  have  U*en  odd  indeed  if.  turning 
from  so  gentle  and  considerate  a destiny.  Kuphorion  had  insisted 
upon  giddy  llighls  or  anguished  solitudes — 

" Contention  is  the  vital  force 
Whence  pluck  they  bruin,  the  prire  of  gifts.” 

Mr.  Ltmantixow  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  lircn  too  for- 
tunate throughout  hi*  life,  and  so  it  is  that  his  work  now  seems 
to  la*  almost  exclusively  addressed  to  children.  Kvcn  in  his  own 
day  his  overrating  brought  down  a certain  amount  of  impatient 
rmli*ness  from  such  readers  as  Makuarkt  Fi  ller,  who  carefully 
pointed  out  that  his  grace  and  facility  were  not  enough  to  make 
him  a great  poet,  and  who  unnecessarily  added  that  be  looked  like 
a “ dandified  Pindar.”  When  “ Hiawatha  ” was  published  Sturt 
wrote  of  it,  **  It  is  in  inunv  respeets  excellent,  graceful,  and 
simple,  but  diffuse  and  lacking  in  j»ower.” 

(•race,  then,  and  kindltncsM.  a ratlier  didactic  tnm  of  mind,  a 
tolerant  and  plcasiml  feeling  for  foreign  places  and  people,  and. 
a gift  for  (lowing  narrative,  a somewhat  sentimental  taste  and 
great  facility,  were  lioxuraxow’s  |»oetic  endowment.  In  the  pnunx 
of  his  old  age  there  is  much  pathetic  sequlcwcnrv  in  life  und  the 
cumxe  of  human  things,  and  if  he  live  in  no  other  wnv,  at  least, 
so  long  a*  his  fame  endures,  he  shall  wear  the  crested  and  prevail- 
ing honor  of  a fair  name  und  he  In-loved  ms  a guide  for  the  young 
to  the  wells  of  peony.  If  he  cannot  cluim  to  have  gained  Olympian 
heights  lie  may,  at  any  rate,  have  inspired  many  who  shall  surpass 
him. 

" I’crhap*  tlu*re  liven  some  dreamy  hoy  untaught 
In  school*,  some  graduate  of  the  field  or  street, 

Who  shall  become  a master  of  the  art, 

An  admiral  sailing  the  high  sea*  of  thought, 

Fearless  and  first,  ami  steering  with  his  fleet 
For  lands  not  yet  laid  down  in  any  chart.” 


The  Man  Who  Ate  Babies 

Tftt  President  thinks  (hat  the  papers  that  give  “the  full,  dia- 
gu *tirig  particulars  of  the  Thaw  case"  ought  not  to  l»e  admitted 
to  the  mails.  Perhaps  not.  Perhaps  the  country  at  large  doea  not 
need  all  the  particulars,  but  in  our  judgment  Xew  York  doea  need 


most  of  them,  and  it  would  be  not  a gain,  but  an  injury,  to 
moral*  if  the  new*]>a|»cr*  were  rcat rained  from  printing  them. 

We  will  try  to  explain. 

Once  there  was  a man  who  had  the  incomparable  misfortune  to 
lie  afflicted  with  a mania  for  rating  Indues.  lie  was  an  extraor- 
dinary man,  of  astonishing  vigor,  of  remarkable  talent*,  of  many 
engaging  qualities,  and  of  prodigious  industry.  He  hail  education 
und  social  position;  in*  could  earn  plenty  of  money;  and  tlie  dili- 
gent exercise  of  his  intellectual  gifts  made  him  valuable  to  society. 
There  was  nothing  within  reasonable  reach  of  a inan  of  his  pm- 
fcmdoti  which  he  could  not  have,  hut  over  what  should  have  been  a 
splendid  career  hung  always  the  shadow  of  his  remarkable  pro- 
pensity. The  precise  dimensions  and  particulars  of  it  were  not 
definitely  known  to  mauy  person*.  A few  men  who  had  a mania 
like  his  doubtless  knew  ale-olutelv ; a good  many  other  men  knew 
well  enough;  and  there  was  practically  a public  property  in  tlie 
knowledge  that  he  had,  and  gratified,  cannibalistic  inclinations 
of  much  greater  intensity  and  more  curious  scope  than  those  that 
commonly  obtained  among  careless  men.  There  was  an  honest 
prejudice  against  him.  Persons  of  considerable  indulgence  to  ec- 
centricities of  dc|sir1nioiit  disliked  to  Im*  in  the  same  room. with 
him.  Sensitive  stomachs  instinctively  rose  against  him.  Yet  lie 
was  tolerated,  for.  after  all.  nobodi  had  ever  seen  him  eat  a baby. 

One  day  another  man — quite  a worthless  person— knocked  him 
on  the  head,  and  Id  hi*  pitiable  spirit  escape  from  its  body.  It 
made  a great  stir,  for  t Im*  man  who  was  killed  was  very  widcl** 
known,  and  Ids  assailant  was  also  notorious.  There  followed 
profuse  discussion  of  tin*  dead  man's  character,  qualities,  and 
achievements.  His  record  was  assailed,  but  it  was  also  warmly 
extenuat'd,  When  it  was  averred  that  lie  wa*  an  ogre,  the  retort 
was  that  lie  was  not  a materially  worse  ogre  than  a lot  of  other 
men.  and  that  we  must  take  men  as  we  find  them,  and  make  special 
nllowanef*  for  men  of  talent.  When  it  was  whispered  that  he  ate 
I mi  I lies  the  answer  was  that  that  was  absurd:  that  whatever  his 
failings,  he  was  the  helpfulest , best -na lured  man  in  tin*  world,  and 
particularly  fond  of  children  and  good  to  them;  and  that  if  he 
ever  did  eat  habit**  be  wa*  always  careful  where  he  got  them,  avoid- 
ing the  nurseries  of  In*  acquaintances,  and  selecting,  common 
babies  of  ordinary  stock,  who  were  born  to  be  eaten,  anyway,  and 
would  never  be  missed,  and  who,  betides,  were  in  many  cases  not 
so  young  as  they  made  out. 

So  the  discussion  went  on.  and  waxed  and  waned  as  the  months 
passed.  Hut  one  day  there  wo*  set  up  a great  white  screen,  big 
enough  for  all  the  world  to  see.  and  over  against  it  was  placed  a 
lantern  that  threw  a light  of  wonderful  intensity,  and  then  came  a 
person  named  Nemesis,  with  something  under  her  arm.  and  took 
charge  of  the  lantern.  And  then  there  fluttered  forth  all  day  on 
tlie  great  screen  the  moving  picture  of  the  poor  monomaniac*  and 
a baby — how  he  found  her.  enticed  her,  cajoled  her,  and  finally 
took  her  to  his  lair,  prepared  her  for  the  table,  and  ate  her  up. 

Well;  it  was  said  that,  the  picture  was  shocking,  and  that  the 
public  ought  not  to  have  lM*en  allowed  to  see  it-  Oh  ves,  it  was 
shocking;  never  picture  more  so.  Hut  it  was  terribly  well  adapted 
to  make  it  unjtopular  to  eat  babies. 


Persona!  and  Pertinent 

Not  so  many  years  ago  the  Hishop  of  I /in  don  was  more  than 
contented  with  hi*  plutocratic  lot;  now  he  is  runt  plaining  that  his 
pay  of  950,000  a year  i*  not  Miiltirimt  to  keep  hint  and  the  palaces 
which  an*  thrust  upon  him.  The  present  bishop  i*  a bachelor, 
and  has  no  pleasure  in  the  rows  upon  wwb  of  rooms  that  lie  ha* 
to  keep  in  order;  but  an  unsophisticated  one  would  think  that 
$.10,1100  a year  would  easily  do  it.  He  i«  not  alone,  however,  in 
his  romplaining.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  with  him.  and 
mourn*  lnrau«r  $7-1.000  a year  will  not  sustain  him.  Tlie  Hi*hop 
of  Winchester  ha*  $30,000  a year,  and  cannot  keen  Ids  own  hig 
patios*  on  it.  All  this  complaining  is  heard  <>n  the  intimation  that 
Parliament  intend*  cutting  down  the  pay  of  bishops — a reform 
being  threatened  akin  to  that  which  wa*  helped  along  by  Anthony 
Trollope's  clerical  rates.  When  tlie  Hishop  of  Wim-licwter,  for  in* 
slams*,  wa*  able  to  buy  from  the  revenues  of  hi*  we.  without  feel- 
ing the  loss,  the  necessary  miles  of  fresh  carpets  every  year  or  so, 
lie  had  an  incrane  of  something  more  than  $200,000;  and  now 
what  lin*  he  got?  Nothing  hut  n paltry  $36,000.  The  late  Mr. 
H AMcot/nT,  himself  the  son  of  a dean,  wa*  wont  to  talk  about  histt* 
ops  in  a way  that  indicated  that  their  old-time  wealth  did  them 
no  spiritual  good.  Hi*  conversations  on  this  subjpet  might  have 
pleased  .roll*  Mori.ry,  but  IIarcoi’rt  had  to  lie  discreetly  silent 
in  the  presence  of  (Slaiimtonk.  Tlie  bishops  themselves  had  an- 
other point  of  view.  One  day  the  Hishop  of  I/mdon.  not  this  one. 
was  driving  in  the  suburb*  in  his  splendid  carriage,  when  to  him, 
from  un  am dent  cottage,  approached  an  old  woman,  who  exclaimed: 

"Oh,  me  hid,  me  hid.  nhat  would  St.  P.vt’L  any  if  he  saw  you 
now?" 

“Why,  my  dear  woman,  he’d  say,  'What  a blessed  change  I’  ” 
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Removing  Bodice  from  the  Life-saving  Station  on  Block  Island  for  transportation  to  the  Mainland 


The  Fishing  Schooner  “ Elsie,”  which  did  heroic  Work  in  Taking  Captain  BlcVay,  of  the  " Larchmont."  aboard  the 

rescuing  Survivors  Joy  Line  Steamer  “Kentucky” 

THE  DISASTER  ON  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND,  IN  WHICH  142  PERSONS 
LOST  THEIR  LIVES,  THE  CAPTAIN’S  BOAT  BEING  THE  FIRST 
TO  LEAVE  THE  SINKING  SHIP 

ON  THE  NIGHT  or  FEBRUARY  11.  IN  ZERO  WF.ATIIER.  THE  STEAMER  “ I-ARCIIMONT,”  OE  THE  JOT  LINE,  BOUND  FROM  PROVIDENCE  TO 
NEW  YORK,  COU.TltF.il  WITH  THE  SCHOONER  “ HARRY  KNOWLTO.N,"  AND  RANK  IN  THE  ROUND  OFF  WATCn  HILL,  RHODE  ISLAND. 
OF  THE  PERRONS  ABOARD  HER,  ESTIMATED  AT  169,  ONLY  17  ARE  KNOWN  TO  HAVE  SURVIVED 
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JAPAN’S  PREFERENCE  FOR 
PEACE  WITH  AMERICA 

REGRET  RATHER  THAN  ANGER  IS  WHAT  THE  MIKADO’S  PEOPLE  FEEL  OVER  THE 
SAN  FRANCISCO  INCIDENT,  AND  THEIR  FRIENDSHIP  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  IS 
HEAVIER  IN  THE  SCALE  THAN  THEIR  PRIDE  OVER  THE  ALLIANCE  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN 

By  WILLIAM  INGLIS 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT  POR  ’HARPER’S  WEEKLY? 


To* jo,  7 •***•’ *r  *». 

IT  would  I*’  presumptuous  fur  nn  'American  at  ringer,  who  has 
!*-en  Ini!  n frw  week*  ill  Japan.  In  declare  with  |K»*itivvuc*!i 
t lint*  tiro  pence  will  not  l«e  disturlied  between  till**  empire  and 
tlu>  In  i ted  State*.  no  mutter  wliat  mar  lie  the  outcome  of  the 
Nan  Francitwo  school  trouble.  Vet  all  the  facta  I have  been 
able  to  discover  -by  most  diligent  search  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Japanese' are  to-day  &s  unwilling  to  tight  uh  as  we  are 
unwilling  to  tight  them  What  the  ultimate  intention  of  this 
government  may  lie  lies  hidden  in  IIm*  minds  of  the  Kui|ieror  and 
the  Khler  Statesmen,  that  silent  and  mysterious  force  f<»  whose 
«lecrees  the  people  of  da|ian  render  «|Njiit  uncoil*  and  joyful  obe- 
dience. 

As  for  any  ofiieial  prediction  of  what  the  future  relations  of  the 
two  nations  are  to  Is-,  tine  can  elicit  nothing  hut  tin*  most  courtly 
smiles  ami  polite  phrases.  Much  more  encouraging  to  the  lover 
of  pearc  is  the  fact  that  each  nation  Iniys  so  much  from  and  sells 
so  much  to  the  other  that  a war  between  them  any  time  in  the 
next  ten  years  would  be  a piece  of  suicidal  extravagance — espe- 
cially for  Japan.  Almost  a«  strong  as  this  commercial  bond  is  the 
grateful  friendship  the  Jupaitrw  people  feel  toward  us — and  they 
ure  much  swayed  by  sentiment — because  we  first  of  all  the  world 
aided  them  along  the  jaith  of  their  present  development. 

The  most  serious  feature  in  the  present  situation  is  the  alTront 
offered  to  the  Japanese  people  by  the  School  Hoard  of  Nan  Fran- 
cisco in  not  only,  excluding  .lujtam-w  pupils  from  the  common 
schools,  hilt  in  contemptuously  .segregating  them  in  s|ir<-ial  sc-IkmiIs, 
together  with  “Chinese,  Koreans,  and  oilier  Mongolians."  There 
is  the  blow  that  shocked  and  stung  these  proud  jicople;  and  the 
wound  that  it  caused  still  aches,  and  will  rankle  for  numy  a d*y 
to  cotnc.  The  Japanese  are  very  sensitise.  They  have  just  taken 
their  place,  by  form  of  arms,  among  the  chief  uations  of  the  world, 
and  they  are  as  touchy  and  irritable  altout  their  new  dignity  as  a 
sophomore  with  his  first  silk  hat.  They  want  every  one  to  notice 
it.  and  talk  about  it  and  Is-  deeply  impressed  by  it.  but  woe  unto 
him  who  finds  in  the  novelty  any  occasion  for  jest  or  disrvspertful 
comment. 

Moreover,  the  Japanese  have  always  looked  down  upon  the 
Chinese  and  Koreans;  despised 
them  as  inferior  races.  To 
say  that  these,  in  turn,  have 
long  looked  down  upon  the 
Japanese  does  not  lessen  the 
resentment  of  tin.-  Japanese 
at  being  herded  with  them. 

Also,  the  Japanese  strenuous- 
ly object  to  Iwing  classed  as 
Mongolians.  Tliey  decline  to 
is*  reckoned  as  mere  latter  day 
Asiatics,  and  thejv  claim  de- 
scent from  ancient  Arran 
stock.  Whether  or  not  this 
claim  can  be  Kiilistiintiated  is 
n question  for  ethnologist*, 
and  need  not  Is*  gone  into 
here.  The  important  fact  for 
ns  American*  to  remember, 
in  inquiring  into  their  state 
of  mind,  is  that  an  executive 
Isnird.  upheld  by  I lie  State 
of  California,  has  aroused  the 
wrath  of  tliesr  ;s-oplc  by  not 
only  putting  their  children 
out  of  certain  schools,  but  by 
culling  them  Mongolians  and 
herding  them  with  Mongo- 
lian*. 

Not  one  of  the  Japanese 
with  whom  I have  talked  has 
denied  the  expediency  of  ex- 
cluding youths  of  sixteen 
year*  and  upward  from 
schools  in  which  little  girls 
are  taught.  They  agree  with 
the  < illifnriifftna  and  all  think 
iug  Americans  that  a primary 
nr  grammar  school  is  no  place 
for  u full-grown  Japanese  coo- 
lie— or  for  a full  grown  Amer- 
ican. or  any  other  sort  of  man. 


Hut  the  contemptuous  treatment  of  tbeir  muntrymen  a*  Mon 
gulinns  has  Invn  and  still  is  a very  hard  thing  to  endure.  Of 
course  tliey  are  not  expressing  tlieir  resentment  in  loud  talk.  An 
ancient  Japanese  proverb  says,  “Only  a pnmtgranatc  is  he  who. 
when  he  fi|tcn*  hi*  mouth,  displays  the  contents  of  his  heart.” 
And  considering  that  proverb,  we  may  well  n-memlier  that  Iws-anse 
the  Japanese  are  silent  and  smiling'  now  we  arc  not  justified  in 
assuming  that  they  have  forgiven  or  forgotten  the  slight.  For- 
giving an  injury  is  not  even  suggested  in  any  part  of  Hushido,  the 
codr  of  ethics,  formulated  age*  ago  by  the  wisest  of  the  MiNurai, 
or  light ing-nicn.  which  is  now  the  chief  rule  of  conduct  through- 
out Japan.  Hu  ah i-do  mean*  literally  “ military-knight  ways  " -the 
conduct  which  knight*  sliould  follow.  It  was,  as  I’rofewsor  inazo 
Nitohf1,  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Kyoto,  point*  out-,  an  or- 
ganic growth  of  venturi*-*  of  military  career.  an«l  yets 

'*  In  manifold  wavs  Im*  Hushido  tillered  down  from  (lie  social 
class  where  jt  originated,  mid  acted  ns  leaven  among  the  masses, 
furnishing  n moral  standard  for  the  whole  people.  Tin-  Precept* 
of  Knight  hood,  la-gun  at  first  ns  the  glory  of  the  (Mite.  Iieeamc  in 
lime  an  aspiration  and  inspiration  to  the  nation  at  large.  , . . 
In  formulated,  Hushido  was  and  still  is  the  animating  spirit,  the 
motor  force  of  our  country." 

It  is  impossible  to  gauge  the  feelings  of  the  Japanese  people  on 
any  quest  ion  airevling  national  or  ruciul  pride  without  constantly 
keeping  in  mind  the  code  of  |tu*liido.  which  d'Uninali**  their  every 
art  and  thought.  Am!  this  can  Is*  done  without  imitating  those 
who  have  IsH-n  inspired  by  their  recent  deeds  to  a deluge  of  gush- 
ing panegyric,  or  the  otlu-r  class  of  critics  who,  because  of  their 
shortcoming*  in  commercial  morality,  denounce  the  Japanese  a* 
a nice  of  tricky,  unscrupulous  shurjier*.  The  truth  ap]>car*  to 
Is-  that  the***  people  are  neither  angels  nor  devils,  hut  very  human 
Iwing*  like  ourselves,  -i-cking  their  utmost  advantage  under  their 
own  ethical  rode.  nml  especially  proud  and  abnormally  irritable 
now  ls-rause  they  have  just  atep|ied  up  among  the  chief  nations  of 
the  world. 

Without  interruption  the  Japanese  have  from  the  beginning 
of  tlieir  history  until  now  revered  and  obeyed  their  Mikado.  Al- 
though for  hundreds  of  years  powerful  and  wily  Khugtuu  kept  the 
Mikado  secluded  and  com 
pel  led  the  people  to  sene 
them,  yet  they  commanded 
obedience  only  as  the  repre- 
sentative* of  the  throne.  And 
neitlier  the  most  forceful  nor 
h-ast  scrupulous  Shogun  ever 
dared  to  rebel  against  the 
Emperor.  until,  in  18(18.  he  re- 
asserted his  temporal  power. 
The  usurper*  wen-  then  shorn 
of  their  control  in  a brief  but 
fierce  war;  the  Mikado  as- 
sumed direct  government  of 
the  people,  and  the  unwaver- 
ing loyalty  which  for  ages  had 
I wen  off.- red  to  the  Unwell 
ruler  took  on  a new  impulse. 
And  during  all  the  centuries 
the  relation  of  Emperor  and 
people  has  been  tliat  of  father 
and  childien — plus  .something 
mon*. 

That  something  mon*  is 
hard  to  define  within  these 
brief  limits.  It  involves  in 
the  Emperor  a solicitude  for 
the  welfare  of  the  nation  m 
great  and  so  keen  that  be  will 
make  any  sacrifice  necessary 
to  avenge  a wrong  done  to  the 
humblest  of  his  |ss>p|e  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  and  it  lias 
developed  in  the  Japanese  men 
ami  women  a zeal  for  the  Em- 
peror »o  overwhelming  that 
they  account  it  a high  honor 
and  pleasure  to  lay  down  their 
lives  fur  him.  Kach  Japanese 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
feel*  that  in  time  of  strife  the 
spirits  of  his  ancestor*  and 


AS  A FATHER  TO  HIS  CHILDREN 

The  Text  of  an  Imperial  Rescript  by  the  Mikado  which  <> 
Displayed  in  every  School  bi  Japan 

Our  I mpcrial  Attention,  long  ago.  laid  the  foundation  of 
this  Count  rtf.  Their  nriuea  if  ere  deeply  impressed  upon  I hr 
hearts  of  their  Subjects.  trho  faithfully  adhered  to  the  one 
principle  of  tops  tty  and  fidtlily.  This  i ran  the  beautiful  fea- 
ture throughout  the  gi  nrmtiouM,  and  is  the  character  islie  of 
our  country.  Education  hit  a ita  aourre  in  thia  principle. 

I'oo,  my  Subjects,  / eouiirand  to  he  loyal  to  the  Royal 
Family;  be  filial  to  war  parents,  lovable  to  your  brrthrrn. 
placable  to  your  husbands  and  trirea,  and  be  true  to  your 
friends, 

.!•  to  your  art  res,  be  frugal,  humble,  aad  charitable  Imrant 
alt. 

Hy  learning  and  arts  intpnire  your  inlrllert  and  complete 
your  moral  nature.  Moreover,  trirfen  the  publie  i real  and  de- 
velop the  resource*  of  the  Country. 

Ahraga  obey  the  Constitution  and  the  lau-s  of  the  Country, 
and.  should  the  o evasion  offer,  be  loyal  and  brare  for  the  right 
cause  and  protect  the  Royal  Throne,  trhick  is  a*  tasting  u* 
the  I nirrrse.  In  doing  this  you  trill  not  only  be  my  good 
and  loyal  Subjects,  but  turn  can  shotr  forth  the  virtues  of  your 
Ancestors. 

This  is  indeed  the  teaching  of  my  Imperial  Ancestors,  and 
both  their  offspring  and  Subjects  must  obey  it. 

There  is  no  wrong  in  this  teaching  though  it  ter  re  applied 
to  all  ages  and  Xatious  Therefore,  /,  irif A you,  my  Subjects, 
shall  assiduously  practise  this  fetich ing.  and  f hope  that  the 
Standard  of  virtue  attained  may  be  common  to  Sovereign  and 
Subjects. 
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Mayor  Schmitz  and  the  School  Board  of  San  Franciaco  which  conferred  with  President  Roosevelt  on  the  Japanese  Public 

School  Question 


of  th«*  Emperor's  ancestors  are  observing  his  even'  set.  This  lie- 
lief  is  ns  vivid  and  widespread  to-day  as  it  was  five  hundred  years 
ogo.  It  is  fostered  in  every  possihle  way.  ns  witness  the  Rescript 
by  His  Imperial  Majesty  Mutauhito,  whieh  Is  displayed  in  every 
school  in  Japan  today,  and  whieh  is  here,  I believe.  published  to 
the  outside  world  for  the  first  time. 

Apropos  this  reseri|»t,  here  is  sn  instance  that  hap|N-ned  this 
winter,  Certain  of  the  richest  men  in  Jajian  tried  to  evade  paying 
their  full  shim  of  taxes.  Here  in  what  MMfMit  (I)  the  proper 
ollieials  brought  suit  in  court  und  eons  pel  led  them  to  pay  in  full; 
and  t2)  by  imperial  order,  issued  to  the  principal  of  every  school 
in  the  land,  all  pupils  are  to  Is-  taught  hereafter  that  to  evade 
taxation  is  treason,  and  that  it  is  aa  loyal  to  pay  taxes  as  it  is 
to  fight  for  the  Kinpernr. 

By  defeating  the  army  and  navy  of  Russia  the  Japanese  took 
rank  among  I lie  foremost  nations  in  the  world.  Hut  there  is  one 
thing  of  which  they  appear  to  Is*  prouder  still,  and  that  is  their 
allianee  with  Croat  Britain.  Heating  the  Hussians  gave  the  Japa- 
m-n*  wider  opportunities  of  colonization  and  prosperity  in  Korea, 
Manchuria,  and  Saghalicn:  hut  the  alliance  with  Croat  Britain 
brought  something  tliey  value  much  more — tin*  privilege  of  stand- 
ing side  hv  side,  as  an  acknowledged  equal,  with  the  strongest  em- 
pire in  the  world. 

Imagine,  then,  tin-  hiding  of  these  people  when  they  learned  of 
the  action  of  the  San  Francisco  Hoard  of  Kdtieation.  Objectionable 
Jnpnurse  adults  and  adolescents  had  Iren  for  years  excluded  from 
certain  public  school*  in  the  Hawaiian  Island*  by  tbe  adoption  of 
an  age  limit,  and  there  was  and  is  no  objection:  hut  the  San 
Francisco  order  of  exclusion  Was  regarded  as  a delils-rate.  pre- 
meditated affront.  There  was  in  all  dapan  no  tumult,  no  rioting 
such  a*  marked  the  popular  indignation  over  the  failure  of  the 
nation  to  obtain  money  indemnity  from  Ru**ia  at  the  peace  con- 
ference of  Portsmouth,  hut  instant  and  universal  indignation  Mazed 
up  throughout  the  empire.  All  the  new»pa|*-r*  were  full  of  it. 

The  yellow  journals — dapan  has  not  escaped  certain  grave  de- 
fects of  modern  civilization — shrieked  for  immediate  minis  and 
isMsilde  revenge.  There  are  very  few  illiterate  |ier*nns  in  dapan. 
Sou  will  see  longshoremen  or  jinrikisha  coolies  huddled  ever  little 
fires  muling  the  latest  editions  of  ncwsp«|>cra  while  waiting  for 
employment.  Heading  and  writing  come  to  them,  as  Dogberry 
observes,  almost  by  nature.  Within  two  days  the  manner  of  the 
exclusion  of  the  Japanese  from  the  San  Francisco  public  school*, 
and  the  order  that  they  must  go  to  whool  with  Chinese,  Koreans, 
and  other  Mongolians  or  not  at  all.  wa»  known  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  tbe  other. 

Hero  is  an  example  of  what  tbe  fiercest  Japanese  journals  were 
saying,  taken  from  the  JfniMiVAi  Sbimbun,  a newspaper  of  Tnkin: 

" It  was  only  fifty  yearn  ago  that  tbe  «i-cludcd  Japanese  opened 
their  door*  to  the  enticing  voice  of  the  American  commodore  sent 
by  President  Fillmore.  ,\t  tlmt  time  Americans  preached  to  n« 
of  universal  brotherhood  • but  think  of  it,  fellow  countrymen,  the 
Americans,  in  their  diabolical  cruelty,  have  insulted  our  com- 


patriots. and  have  turned  out  Japanese  bn  vs  and  girls  from  their 
schools,  Must  our  Emperor  play  the  rfile  of  President  Fillmore  und 
»end  a Commodore  Perry  to  tell  the  American  harharians  of  the 
inhumanity  of  exclusion,  or.  rather,  shall  we  not  prepare  ourselves 
for  giving  the  Americans  a lesson  in  war?" 

That  would  lie  rather  a large  order,  of  course,  and  it  Is  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  tbe  Japanese  people  that  they  did  not  for  a moment 
pay  serious  attention  to  such  wild  talk  of  reprisal*.  Nevertheless, 
there  can  lie  n«  doubt  that  they  were  shocked  by  the  uffront.  and 
were  surprised  bv  it  as  much  a*  they  were  hurt.  Tin*  Japanese 
yellow  journals  did  all  they  could  to  fan  tin*  fire  of  resentment  into 
devouring  flume.  They  were  disappointed.  Tlicre  was  no  indigna- 
tion meeting,  no  demons! ration  of  any  kind.  1 think  the  liest  de- 
scription of  the  feeling  of  the  |ssiple  und  the  government  was  tliat 
given  to  me  by  Mr.  Togutomi.  the  editor  of  tin*  KoLutnin  Nhimbutt. 
of  Tnkin.  a most  conservative  daily,  which  stands  high  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  populace  and  their  rulers. 

“The  order  of  tin*  S*n  Francisco  Hoard  of  Education."  said  Mr. 
Tngatroni.  “ came  to  us  like  a thunderclap  from  a blue  sky.  We 
knew  there  was  discontent  in  California  over  the  coolie  labor  ques- 
tion. blit  we  were  utterly  iiuprofwrod  for  such  a proclamation  a» 
that.  Think  of  Ihiw  you  would  feel  if  your  Is-sf  friend  should 
suddenly  turn  upon  you.  and  without  a word  of  warning  strike 
rou  in  the  fare! 

**  What  made  the  blow  hurt  most  was  the  fact  that  we  had 
always  looked  Upon  Amei leans  as  our  friend*.  It  was  the  t'nilcd 
States  that  opened  for  us  Hie  door  of  Western  civilization.  I 
assure  you  that  tin*  people  of  Japan  wen-  *1  mined  l>v  the  attack. 
Then  the  yellow  newspa|s-rs.  eager  to  make  as  niiteh  profit  aa  they 
could  by  | laddering  to  I lie  worst  emotion*,  tried  to  stir  the  people 
into  tumult  by  printing  the  most  outrageous  comments  upon  the 
situation.  Hut  they  could  not  inllame  the  public  niimi.  Our 
people  were  sad  ratiier  than  angry.  After  a few  days  the  sensa- 
tionalist* found  that  their  efforts  fell  fiat,  and  they  ceased  their 
agitation. 

"Then  came  F resident  Roosevelt's  message  to  Congress,  saying 
tliat  the  Federal  government  would  use  every  mean*  in  its  power 
to  enforce  respect  to  the  Japan<-*e  under  tbe  term*  of  our  treaty 
with  tbe  United  States,  and  from  that  mn-.ient  we  knew  tliat  our 
rights  were  in  safe  hand*.  There  will  not  lie  any  more  trouble. 
Tbe  sclosd  question  will  be  settled  amicably.  It  cannot  he  other- 
wise. We  have  taken  Croat  Britain  a*  our  ally,  hut  the  Cnited 
State*  we  have  always  r< -yarded  as  our  brother." 

Many  persons  at  Irnme  have  expressed  the  belief  that  the  Japa- 
nese have  a cumulative  grudge  against  us:  first,  for  their  failure 
to  collect  a war  indemnity  from  Russia  at  tbe  Fortsmouth  peace 
conference  cal  hi!  by  l*n-*i»lent  Knosevelt ; wiimdly,  I realise  our 
patrol  killed  Japanese  sea  I- poacher*  on  tin*  I’ribyb-v  Uland*  la*t 
spring;  and.  thirdly,  on  account  of  the  sadly  muddled  s*n  Fran- 
cisco srhisil  busin>'*s.  Rut  Ibis  belief  appeiir*  to  Is-  not  well 
foiindeil.  The  people  were  indignant  at  tbe  terms  of  the  pmer 
treaty,  hut  their  wrath,  in  spite  of  the  etforln  of  sensationalists. 
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wrh  directed  against  tbcir  own  representative,  Baron  Kumura, 
rather  than  against  President  Roosevelt,  who  called  the  warring 
nation*  to  a settlement.  There  Vm  a man* ter  indignation  meet- 
ing in  Hibiya  Park.  called  by  politician*  trying  to  make  capital 
out  of  t 1m*  discontent.  The  chief  of  the  metropolitan  police  waa 
foolish  enough  to  order  the  crowd— -nearly  all  mere  curiosity-seek- 
er*— to  diaperac.  The  good-natured  throng  at  once  became  an 
angry  mob,  ran  to  the  residence  of  the  Home  Minister  near  by, 
and  Ini  rued  one  of  it*  small  outbuilding*.  Then  liegaii  rioting, 
which  ran  along  sporadically  for  a few  dnya,  during  which  a few 
men  wen*  killed. 

Presently  an  onler  wa*  issued  at  tlie  imperial  palace,  and  the 
rioting  ceased.  The  Father  of  hia  Country  felt  tliat  aufficient  indig- 
nation had  Iwsm  shown,  and  he  squelched  what  waa  left.  The 
people  still  felt  so  resentful  tliat  when  llaroii  Koiuura,  Japan's 
chief  representative.  returned  from  Portsmouth,  lie  waa  not  al- 
lowed to  take  the  risk  of  landing  at  Yokuharaa  in  tlw  usual  way. 
l»ut  was  smuggled  un  the  hay  in  a launch  from  the  whip's  side  tu 
a quiet  wharf  in  Tolcio.  TIh>  outenr  against  the  pea<*e  treaty  eon- 
tinoed  to  lie  so  vehement  that  the  Katsura  ministry  frit  compelled 
to  resign,  hut  the  Sainnji  ministry,  who  succeeded  them,  have  carried 
out  their  programme  to  the  letter.  Baron  Komura  was  rewarded 
for  his  •ervier*  by  being  appointed  ambassador  to  tin*  court  of 
St.  James's,  and  by  this  time  all  Japan  knows  that  the  term*  of 
the  peace  made  at  Portsmouth  were  the  liest  |His*iM«*  for  Japan, 
whose  cash  and  credit  were  exhausted  by  the  war,  and  who  needed 
peace  evrn  morr  than  the  beaten  but  still  financially  powerful 
Russian*.  So  that  up  to  this  time  the  Japanese  sentiment  toward 
tin*  United  Statin  regarding  tlie  settlement  of  tlm  Hnssinn  war 
may  Is*  described  as  a sort  of  gratitude,  tempered  by  resignation. 

A»  for  tin;  killing  of  the  Japanese  seal  - puaeher#  on  Pribyiov. 
everybody  knows  tliat  they  were  mere  pirates,  and  tliat  when 
they’  went  ashore  to  steal  seals  they  took  their  lives  in  l heir 
hands. 

The  first  effect  of  the  San  Francisco  school  affront  has  already 
ls*en  told.  The  popular  belief  at  this  moment,  an  far  as  rail  he  dis- 
covered by  reading  the  representative  newspapers  and  talking  jvitli 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  is  that  the  matter  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  President  Roosevelt, 
and  that  whatever  the  di-ciaiun  may  he  aa  tn  the  rights  of  Jnpa»c«c 
children  in  our  schools  justice  will  be  maintained.  Incidentally, 
it  may  he  mentiomsl  that  tlie  Japanese  are  lieginning  to  recognize 
that  the  American  national  government  may  perhaps  not  have  the 
power  to  enforce  a treaty  which  grants  to  Japanese*  rjtizen*  rights 
never  conceded  by  the  State  of  California.  On  this  point  the 
Japan  llazettr  says: 

**  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  American  government  is  an 
anomaly  among  governments,  in  that  its  Federal  government  doc* 


not  confer  power  oil  its  component  Statist,  but  that  these  compo- 
nent,  sovereign  States  confer  power  on  tin*  Fcsleral  government, 
which  |MMtsi*ss4*s  only  the  powers  upcvified  in  the  grant  made  by  the 
Constitution.  Once  this  view  is  understood,  it  become*  difficult  to 
dissociate,  as  Japan  is  apparently  seeking  to  do,  tlie  Federal  from 
the  State  authority  in  an  American  treaty.  An  American  treaty, 
under  this  view,  is  nothing  more  than  a contract  made  with  a 
foreign  government  by  the  American  Federal  government  acting 
an  agent  of  the  States  combined ; the  Constitution  is  the  power  of  - 
attorney  under  which  this  agent  acta  for  its  principals;  and  this 
power  of-attorney,  being  a public  document,  has  been  served  on  the  . 
nations,  which  know  the  limitations  it  im|Ki*c*  on  the  agent’s 
right  of  action.  Japan,  it  will  lie  urged,  had  this  notice  when 
•lie  made  tlie  treaty  in  question,  and,  therefore,  legally  she  must 
be  held  to  have  been  a consenting  party  to  its  terms  in  so  far  as 
they  a(Tect  that  treaty.  In  other  words,  the  treaty  must  be  con- 
strued in  connection  with,  and  in  the  light  of,  the  Constitution. 
If.  for  instance,  «ri  niithoriutivr  interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion rule*  tliat  the  Federal  government  is  not  authorized  to  guar- 
antee in  any  treaty  with  a foreign  power  any  right  which  inter- 
fere* with  a State  right,  then  the  Constitution  may  he  held  to  veto 
this  Japanese  claim,  inasmuch  as  it  trenches  upon  the  eonlmf  of 
California  school*,  which  is  a right  sjiecilically  reserved  by  the 
Constitution  for  ull  the  States,  including,  of  course.  California. 
Constructively,  therefore,  Japan  recognized  this  California  right 
when  she  made  the  treaty  with  the  Federal  government." 

In  conclusion,  let  us  turn  to  this  array  of  stubborn  facts,  all 
on  the  side  of  peace: 

1.  War  is  a business  proposition,  which  cannot  lie  carried  on 
without  money.  Assume  that  If  war  were  declared  to-day,  Jajun 
would  at  once  capture  tlie  Philippine  and  Hawaiian  Island*.  Site 
would  have  to  put  Lhem  up  as  collateral  to  raise  a war  loan. 
Where  would  she  get  the  money?  Neither  Francs*.  Germany,  nor 
Kngland  would  lend  money  to  be  used  in  a war  against  tlie  United 
States,  because  tliey  are  "all  too  deeply  interested  with  u*  finan- 
cially. 

2,  War  would  ruin  ,la|ian'it  commerce.  We  lake  all  her  crop  of 
tea  and  two-thirds  of  her  most  valuable  output — the  silk  crop. 
She  get*  from  us  nine-tenths  of  all  the  kerosene  oil  she  uses,  and 
all  the  cotton  she  requires  of  the  standard  staple.  ‘Two-thirds  of 
the  flour  used  in  Japan  come  from  America.  War,  of  course, 
would  cut  off  ail  tliese  things. 

The  Japanese  people  are  now  disposed  to  look  upon  the  Cali- 
fornia incident,  not  as  an  invasion  of  treaty  rights,  but  rather  as 
a breach  of  international  comity.  No  matter  liow  the  United  State* 
Supreme  Court  define*  the  status  of  the  Japanese  school-children, 
tliey  will  ac<s-pt  the  decision  peacefully,  if  only  we  treat  them  with 
common  courtesy. 


“DISARMAMENT”  AT  THE  HAGUE  CONFERENCE 

HOW  GERMANY  BLOCKS  THE  WAY 
By  W.  G.  F1TZ-GER ALD 


TO  tin*  wan  on  the  street  no  time  «s*in*  more  inopportune  than 
the  present  for  tin;  formal  discussion  of  disarmament,  or  the 
relief  of  all  nation*  from  the  serious  burden  of  colossal 
navies  and  armaments  and  their  upkeep. 

One  sees  in  all  lunds  a feverish  desire  to  lay  down  Dreadnought! 
at  $10,000,000  each;  with  racing  cruisers,  destroyers,  submarines, 
and  the  rest.  And  every  government  offers  tempting  prizes  and 
many  honors  to  inventor*  of  nevr  man-killing  engines  more  dia- 
boliral  and  wholesale  in  destruction  than  any  likely  to  be  opposed 
tn  them. 

And  yet  disarmament  is  the  main  plank  in  the  forthcoming 
Hague  conference.  K.very  nation  wants  peace.  and  yet  seems  to 
think  that  the  only  way  to  secure  it  la  to  prepare  for  wart — a 
vicious  circle  that  must  nullify  all  mere  academic  talk  on  the 
Subject.  • 

Take  the  Ju|Kim*sr.  According  to  hints  from  Tokio  the  country 
feel*  keenly  the  immense  naval  and  military  drain  upon  its  finance*, 
And  the  government  seriously  contemplate  curtaining  their  ex- 
l**nsc*  in  both  during  the  coming  year. 

The  cabinet,  too.  an*  in  favor  of  the  disarmament  question  ho 
ing  .submitted  to  tlie  Hague  conference.  They  argue  that  even  if 
no  practical  result,  ensues  the  discussion  will  at  bast  ventilate  the 
subject  pretty  thoroughly  and  attract  tin*  world's  attention  to  it. 

Rut  at  thi*  moment  tiie  attitude  of  some  of  the  great  powers  in 
this  matter  is  still  uncertain.  There  Is,  however,  a majority  in 
favor  of  discussion  at  least,  though  none  will  give  the  least  pledge 
to  lie  bound  by  liny  decision  or  resolution  arrived  at. 

Thus  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  tin*  United  States  have  all  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  discuss  the  matter.  As  to  Frants*,  her 
attitude  depends  on  that  of  Germany;  and  her  premier  points  out 
somewhat  caustically  that  flic  effects  of  disarmament  are  by  no 
means  «u  salutary  as  opthnUt*  would  have  ns  imagine.  “If  war 
hud  been  forbidden  in  tlie  nineteenth  century,”  he  says.  14  Italy 
would  still  la*  an  Austrian  province;  Germany  would  never  have 
lioen  unified:  while  tlie  Balkan  States  would  still  Is*  subject  to  the 
cruel  rule  of  Turkey.” 

Tlie  position  of  the  powers  with  regard  to  the  question  of  dis- 
armament at  tin*  coming  conference  is  roughly  as  follow* : 


For  I H trunnion. — Great  Britain,  Japan,  United  States,  France 
(in  theory,  hut  hesitating  in  view  of  Germany's  attitude)." 

Again*!  IUnrtxnnum. — Germany,  Austria  (probably  out  of  respect 
for  her  two  sisters  in  tin*  Triple  Alliance) . 

Doubtful. — Russia  (she  wuuld  probably  yield  to  a majority), 
Italy. 

Practically  all  the  smaller  nations  are  favorable  to  the  discus- 
sion; but  against  the  whole  thing,  from  Is-ginning  to  end,  imperial 
Germany  lias  set  her  fact*.  It  may  Is*  remembered  tliat  the  repre- 
sentatives sent  by  the  Kuiser  to  the  lust,  conference  were  definitely 
instructed  to  veto  any  scheme  of  disarmament;  and  so  long  as  one 
great  power  holds  out— and  that  by  far  the  most  formidably  armed 
in  the  whole  world — other  states  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to 
weaken  their  defences  or  expose  them spIvcm  tn  attack.  And  tliat 
tin*  danger  is  no  visionary  mm  waa  proved  only  u couple  of 
year*  ago,  wheu  Germany  menaced  Francs*  with  instant  war 
over  the  Morocco  question,  and  insisted  >>n  the  "breaking"  of 
Thtaphile  Delrass/*.  the  strongest  Foreign  Minister  the  Republic 
ever  had. 

Tlie  attitude  of  the  German  government,  with  regard  to  the 
forthcoming  conference,  lui*  I»h*ji  staled  in  Um*  German  serniollicial 
pres*  as  one  of  direct  hostility  to  any  scheme  that  may  In*  promul- 
gated of  a kind  likely  to  limit  tin*  ex|wnsion  of  the  German  army, 
and  especially  that  of  the  Kui*er'a  new  navy. 

Tlie  British  nation,  which  supisirts  a colossal  paw.  would  really 
favor  any  rational  plan  by  which  armnrriciii*  throughout  tlie  world 
could  la*  reduced.  Hut  since  her  navy  is  Great  Britain’s  very  ex- 
istence she  could  never  consent  to  its  reduction  without  a corre- 
*|iondiiig  reduction  in  tin*  tut  vie*  of  other  countries.  At  the  mo- 
ment no  possible  reran*  belli  ap|M-ars  on  the  horizon,  but  in  high 
I*  *lit  its  one  has  drop|M*d  from  the  sky  la* fore  now. 

" Foist  century  saw  great  voiilliets  for  territory.1'  declared  Secre- 
tary Shaw  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Harvard  students:  “and  the 
present  century  will  witness  a bitter  ami  gigantic  international 
trade  war  la-tween  Great  Britain.  France.  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  for  the  markets  of  the  world.  God  grant  that  it 
may  !*•  bloodless;  but  it  will  la*  just  as  intense  and  as  hostile  a* 
any  that  has  gone  liefori".'’ 
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THE 

NEW  YORK 

POLICE 

WHY 

LEGISLATION  IS 

NEEDED 

By  THEODORE  A.  BINGHAM 

Police  Commissioner  of  the  City  of  New  York 

THK  Police  Department  of  the  city  of  New  York  is,  and 
will  continue  to  I**,  just  a*  good  nr  ju*t  an  had  as  the  citi- 
zen* of  New  York  make  it.  Wlwn  I first  took  up  the 
duties  of  Police  Uammiwrioiwr,  more  than  a year  ago.  it 
seemed  l***t  not  to  make  any  public  speeeue*.  That  rule 
was  broken  for  the  first  time  at  the  City  Club  dinner  last  month, 
in  order  to  tell  the  men  of  standing  and  Influence  there  why  the 
defects  in  the  department  were  their  fault,  since  the  representa- 
tives they  send  to  the  Legislature  make  laws  whereby  it  i*  possible 
to  fasten  the  police  “ system  ” upon  the  community.  In  the  last 
analysis  the  cause  and  the  cure  for  the  evils  in  the  Police  Depart- 
ment lie  with  the  voter.  What  better  proof  of  this  contention  is 
necessary  than  was  afforded  in  the  speech  of  Henry  dc  Forest 
Baldwin,  on  the  occasion  above  referred  to,  wlwn  be  said  that  we 
get  our  Detective  Bureau,  as  at  present  constituted,  through  a 
clause  inserted  by  “Abe"  Drulier  in  u legislative  enactment,  which 
raised  the  members  of  the  detective  force,  then  sergeants  merely 
in  name,  to  the  actual  rank  of  sergeant,  and.  by  virtue  of  that  rank, 
subject  to  removal  only  upon  proven  charges. 

As  said  in  a report  to  the  Mayor,  the  so-called  police  problem 
is  not  so  difficult  of  solution  as  the  solution  I*  difficult  of  attain- 
ment. To  quote  fmm  that  document:  “In  my  judgment  two  things 
are  vitally  necessary  to  enable  the  police  Commissioner  to  give  to 
the  citizens  of  New  York  what  they  need  ami  what  they  are  sup- 
posed to  pay  for: 

“ First. — The  Police  Commissioner  must  have  wider  powers  for 
promoting  and  reducing  inspector*  of  police,  through  whom  he 
must  command  the  |wilire  force,  ho  that  the  inspectors  will  fear 
him  and  not  the  politician*.  I recommend  iliot  the  office  of  in- 
spector of  police  he  made  a detail,  at  the  will  of  the  Polio*  Com- 
missioner. from  among  the  police  captains,  proper  care  I wing  taken 
to  safeguard  the  right*  of  the  men  to  par  ami  js-nsion. 

“Second. — The  detective  work  must  l**  entirely  reorganized ; 
the  present  dcud-wood  gotten  rid  of,  and  the  organization  meth- 
ods be  brought  up  to  date.  I recommend  tliatjhe  present  Detective 
Bureau  be  abolished,  and  all  the  policemen  detailed  to  It  Is*  re- 
turned to  duty  in  the  uniformed  force,  the  right*  of  the  men  ns 
to  pay  and  pension  being  properly  safeguarded.  I recommend  the 
establishment  of  a new  Detective  Bureau,  recruited  from  two 
sources,  namely 

" t»>  The  uniformed  jsdiee  force  by  detail. 

" (b)  Civil  life,  hv  Idling  the  I test  men  to  he  found  anywhere 
in  the  world,  regardless  of  any  conditions  hut  efficiency. 

“ ta>  Recruits  from  the  police  force  to  lie  detailed  or  remanded 
at  will  by  the  Police  Commissioner,  who  should  !>e  authorized  to 
give  increased  pay  to  a certain  number.  Bay  200,  for  and  only 
during  efficient  work. 

“ (b)  Recruits  from  civil  life  to  Is*  engaged  or  discharged  on 
the  husis  of  efficiency  only,  at  the  will  of  the  Police  Commissioner 
— the  number  not  over,  say,  ninety,  and  to  he  graded  into  two 
classes  a*  to  pay.” 

It  was  pointed  out  in  that  report  that  the  Detective  Bureau, 
reorganized  on  these  lines,  would  give  New  York  the  best  detective 
service  in  the  English-speaking  world;  that  the  almvc  two  proposi- 
tions art'  vital  to  the  incwwrol  conduct  of  tl»e  Police  Department 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  that,  subordinate  only  to  the  two 
vital  points,  was  the  necessity  for  a Fourth  Deputy  Police  Com- 
missioner. Two  other  points  of  the  report,  upon  which  no  recom- 
mendation was  made,  not  perhaps  of  first  importance,  but  still 
necessary  to  enable  the  Police  Commissioner  to  do  his  duty  ef- 
fectively and  free  from  extraneous  pressure,  are  the  extension  of 
hi*  tenure  of  office,  and  his  non  liability  to  remnvut  except  on 
publication  of  realms,  although  the  power  of  removal  should  re- 
main both  with  the  Mayor  and  the  < Governor. 

The  Page-Prentice  bills  in  the  State  Legislature,  which  enihody 
the  changes  I have  recommended,  have  had  the  complete  endorse- 
ment of  the  < 'handier  of  Commerce',  the  entire  metropolitan  press, 
n number  of  influent  in  I business  associations,  the  Citizen's  Police 
Committee  of  Fifty,  headed  by  R,  Fulton  Cutting,  and  the 
approval  of  Mayor  McClellan  ami  District  - Attorney  Jerome,  al- 
t hough  the  latter  ha*  gone  on  record  as  believing  that  the  in- 
spector* are  too  wealthy  and  powerful  to  lie  brought  under  con- 
trol. Think  of  that  I 

Tin-  idea  that  this  legislation  will  work  hardship  to  the  men 
on  the  forre  is  nonsense.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  Citizen’s  Com- 
mittee pointed  out  in  an  address  to  the  memlierB  of  the  force,  it 
gives  the  great  body  of  policemen  a better  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment than  has  ever  been  afforded  them.  To  captain*,  roundsmen, 
■nd  patrolmen,  in  particular,  it  offers  immediate  .and  substantial 
reward  for  diligent  and  efficient  service,  and  each  individual  pro- 
motion, of  course,  further*  the  interests  of  every  member  of  the 
working  force,  with  the  exception  of  the  inefficient  and  the  lag- 
gards. Consider  what  it  means  to  a captain  of  police  to  have  an 


inspectorship  open  to  him  so  *non  as  he  proves  his  capacity,  or 
to  a patrolman  at  $BU0  per  year  to  sec  the  opportunity  to  step 
immediately  into  a $2000  position  by  the  display  of  natural  adapt- 
ability for  detective  work! 

(exaggeration  aside,  I lie  police  of  New  York  are  a fine  lot  of 
men,  and  fully  sixty  or  seventy  |tcr  cent,  of  them  are  honest — • 
just  as  honent  a*  the  average  man,  if  not  more  so.  Among  the 
o tliers  there  are  also  some  very  efficient  men.  Taking  them 
throughout.  I find  that  some  of  them  are  hone-*t  and  incompetent, 
and  that  others  are  thoroughly  competent  but  dishonest.  There  is, 
however,  a large  body  of  reasonably  honest  and  reasonably  com- 
petent men  on  the  force,  and  it  is  with  these  tliat  I am  going  to 
do — that  I uni  doing  now — my  licit  work.  It  should  lie  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  in  the  l'olice  Department,  a*  elsewhere,  the 
higher  the  rank  the  greater  the  power,  and  the  greater  the  power, 
the  greater  the  temptation  to  dishonesty,  aa  the  rewards  are" 
richer. 

To  begin  with  the  proposed  changes  in  the  Defective  - Bureau. 
Up  to  UK) I service  in  the  bureau  was  a detail  from  another  de- 
partment ; hut.  under  a legislative  enactment  that  year,  all  the 
men  who  hap|M-ncd  to  he  serving  as  detective*  on  April  I IuIkiiiI 
ITU)  wvre  made  detective-sergeants,  provision  being  ulwo  made 
that  they  should  retain  tliat  rank.  In  anticipation  of  a change 
in  the  iiiunici;s(l  administration  on  the  following  January  the 
bureau  waa  tucked.  Ill  more  men  being  appointed.  The  bureau 
lias  remained  tucked  ever  since,  for.  though  many  of  the  men 
unfit  for  detective  work  have  I teen  put  back  on  the  streets  or  else- 
where. they  at  ill  draw  their  higher  pay.  and  they  still  hold  their 
|J»<s**  in  the  Detective  Bureau.  The  way  to  promotion  from  the 
rank*  i*  blocked. 

Under  the  new  conditions  any  patrolman  or  roundsman,  on 

salaries  ranging  from  *MH)  to  11400  |»er  year,  will  la*  

eligible  to  tin-  much  higher  paid  detective  iMwitlon,  and  all  that  is 
essential  for  the  ambitious  man  is  to  do  hi*  duty,  demonstrate  his 
capability,  and  take  advantage  of  his  opport  unit  lea.  lie  yill 
realize  that  at  any  moment  his  chance  may  come  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  such  manner  a*  to  obtain  the  nomination  to  the  Detective 
Bureau,  lie  will  not  be  eompcllcd  to  wait  for  a vacancy  until  a man 
die*,  or  is  retired  for  old  age.  There  will  be  a vacancy  just  aa  main 
a*  lie  prove*  himself  more  capable  than  tin*  least  capable  man  on 
the  detective  force,  because  that  man  will  lie  icduccd  to  the  ranks 
and  la*  will  lie  put  ill  his  place.  There  are  some  very  able  mm  in 
the  bureau  to-day.  and  there  are  other  able  men  on  the  rr-guluv 
forts*:  anti  when  these  latter  arc  discovered  and  put  to  work  with 
the  former  we  shall  have  a body  of  detectives  that  will  be  tt  credit 
to  the  city  insteud  of  a disgrace  to  it, 

Almost  any  citizen  of  New  York  who  has  done  tnuinew*  with 
the  Detective  Bureau  will  realize  the  necessity  for  its  reform.  1 
know  perfectly  well  of  the  large  and  small  grafting  tliat  is  con- 
tinually going  mi,  lait  under  present  conditions  it  cannot  I*-  stopped. 
As  things  are  to-day  the  rich  man  haa  a better  chance  of  recover- 
ing his  stolen  watch  than  the  poor  man  of  getting  luck  his  stolen 
clothes.  because  there  is  a tip  for  the  detective  in  the  one  cam*, 
and  nothing  for  him  in  the  other. 

There  i*  a “ system  ” from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  police 
force.  The  patrolman  often  is  an  intimate  friend  of  the  saloon 
keeper:  the  sergeant,  with  the  small  politician:  the  captain  with 
the  gambler*  and  the  bigger  politicians,  and  the  inspector  with  the 
political  leaders  and  their  moneyed  associates.  And  thin  brings 
us  to  the  climax  of  the  police  situation — the  inspector*.  To  my 
mind  Jerome's  warning  to  keep  bunds  off  the  inspector*,  because 
they  cannot  Iw  whipped,  should  I**  a clarion  call  to  Ismle.  If 
nineteen  men.  Under  present  conditions,  arc  aide  to  dominate  the 
rest,  of  the  population  of  New  York  city  the  first  duty  of  the  citi- 
zen is  to  change  those  conditions. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  great  power  of  the  inspector  of 
police.  He  has  personally  seen  service  in  every  grade  of  the  work 
mg  force,  and  knows  its  possibilities,  its  temptations,  its  strength 
and  it*  weaknesses.  The  inspector  in  the  rock  against  which  all 
police  investigations  have  come.  The  Lexow  ami  the  Maaet 
investigations  demonstrated  that  tlie  corruption  they  uncovered 
could  not  have  existed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  inspector* 
Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  perceive  how  dishonesty,  except  in  spo- 
radic instances,  can  go  un  in  the  force  without  the  connivance 
of  the  inspectors.  I have  reason*  for  knowing  which  one*  of  the 
present  inspector*  an*  honest  and  which  ones  are  not.  Some  of 
them  who  have  ls*en  dishonest  in  the  past  an*  running  straight 
to-day ; hut  that  does  not  lead  me  to  believe  that  they  will  always 
run  straight.  However,  tlie  insfiectnr*  under  the  old  law  are  prac- 
tically irremovable,  and  if  not  irremovable  mi  much  time  is  r**- 
quired  us  to  ruin  discipline.  Of  the  numerous  officers  holding 
this  rank  who  have  been  tried  on  charge*,  not  one  of  those  di* 
/CttHlinuctl  on  ftat/r  ■115.) 


THE  LONGFELLOW  CENTENARY 

“Snlworth  and  stately  in  form  was  the  man  of  seventy  winters; 

Hearty  and  hale  was  he,  an  oak  that  is  covered  with  snowflakes;” 

— Evangeline. 

By  CAROLINE  TICKNOR 


**  1 1 1'-  Old  Worhl  ha*  it*  ntlmlralK.  hut  America  ha*  lint 

I like  that,”  exi-laimed  the  author  nf  the  Simple  Life,  as 
I hr  stood  before  Lincoln*  portrait  in  riiilu>li'l|ihia.  And 

A *urb  an  t Velum  ut ion  nun  well  rise  *|Miiit*n<-«*u*ly  to  the 
lips  of  any  visitor  frnu>  ocn tin*  sen*  w!m»  pura  for 
the  tir*t  time  h|nhi  the  fare  of  Henry  Wadaworlh  lawgfrlhrw. 

It  i«  " facet  iikt*  Hint  " which  are  tbc  nation'*  hope  ami  pride : 
an  inspiration  to  it*  youth,  a wilarr  to  it*  old  age.  and  when  tin; 
cloud*  father  and  the  prophet*  of  ill  omen  point  to  the  dark  *ide 
of  the  national  picture  it  is  the  memory  of  “ face*  like  that" 
which  liani*hc*  (ear  and  foretiodiiig. 

It  i*  a hundred  yeari  since  tit*.*  birth  of  Longfel low,  and  a 
quarter  of  a century  Mince  hi*  passing.  and  yet  the  place  which 
knew  hint  no  well  know*  him  even  better  to-day  tlutn  it  did  twenty- 
live  year*  ago.  so  ali-olulrly  ha*  Iw  Is-mmi-  a ptirt  of  11m-  lile  and 
thought  of  hi*  romntunliy. 

The  Ijongfellow  centenary  i*  the  thirtl  of  a memorable  trio, 
and  in  it*  celebration  Cambridge  ha*  followed  the  example  t»f  Con- 
eurd  ami  Salem  in  paving  ent husiaatic  tribute  to  one  who  was  for 
vi*ar*  beloved  and  honored  a*  her  foremo«t  citizen.  Although  not 
Iiorn  in  Cambridge.  Ixmgfellow  wa*  more  eontinuoualy  ami  ja-r- 
manently  identified  with  the  place  than  either  of  her  uative-lmra 
1***1*  Holme*  or  Iatwell — ami  hi*  restful  ami  beautiful  home  waa 
assuredly  the  “ huh  " around  which  all  that  wan  ls-*t  in  Cambridge 
revolved. 

The  Emerson  centenary,  which  took  plan*  at  Concord,  May  35, 
ltMt.'i,  wa*  the  t1r*t  of  tld*  notable  trio,  and  in  voicing  the  attitude 
of  t lie  dweller*  in  Concord  toward*  their  revered  “ philosopher  ami 
guide,"  Mr.  Hoar  very  perfectly  exp  reined  the  sentiment  which 
Cambridge  to-day  cherishes  for  it  a favorite  p«*-t: 

“ Wherever  the  English  language  i*  spoken  throughout  the  world 
hi*  fame  i»  established  and  aeciire.  . . . Hut  we.  hia  neighhora  and 
townanieii,  feel  that  he  wa*  oiira.  He  chose  our  tillage  a*  the 
plan1  when*  hi*  lifelong  work  was  to  he  done.  It  was  to  our  field* 
ami  on-hnrd*  that  hi*  presence  gave  such  value:  it  wa*  our  streets 
in  which  the  children  hoiked  up  to  him  with  love,  and  the  elder* 
with  reverence.  He  wa*  our  ornament  and  pride.” 

Delightfully  in  keeping  with 
till*  sentiment  has  l**,u  the  en- 
tin*  management  of  the  lamg 
fellow  eeh-hralion.  whieh  ha* 
brought  to  the  shrine  of  this 
pool  friendly  and  loving 
tribute*  from  afar  — from 
thou*  fellow  craftsmen  wlv***- 
-y m pat lu-tie  «*an|«nion*hip  he 
craved  *o  ardently,  from  hi* 
denied  neighbor*  ami  town* 
men  who  elainted  him  for  their 
own.  and  from  the  children 
wlc-c  |sa-t  he  wa*  preemi- 
nently. 

The  Hawthorne  i-i'ntnury. 
which  brought  to  historic  Con 
,-ord  ho  many  pilgrim*  in  HUM. 
wa*  also  thomuglily  charac- 
teristic of  the  author  of  The 
Sntrlet  hrttrr.  The  .-xcrri*c* 
on  thi*  occwshai  took  place  at 
**T1ie  Wayside.**  in  tlie  pine 
gnive  ami  on  the  terrace*.  A 
large  audience  *«•  faring  Haw 
tlvorne*  favorite  path,  where 
hml  lsH*n  placed.  between  two 
pine*,  a granite  Ismblcr.  mugti 
In-wn  ami  tnas-dve.  a*  it  came 


fnwri 


•ord's  soil. 


The 


hrolire  tablet  in*erl**l  In  the 
Is mlder.  which  ««-  unveiled 

I. v  Hawthorne*  granddaugh- 
ter, bore  the  inscription: 

••This  tablet.  placed  at  the 
reittennial  exercise*.  duly  4 

I m*|.  eommi-tnoriiie*  Nathaniel 

11  n wl  borne.  He  trod  daily 

I I, |-  path  to  the  hill  '«*  tonnu 
lute,  il*  lw  |,«*'«'*l  t?  »n« 
ii|**n  it*  summit.  hi*  marvel 
h-u*  rmiian.-.-  " 

In  this  *pot-  when-  I In* 
t home  had  *|«,nt  *o  niaiiy  «c 
eluded  >.wr*.  and  ah-»  in  the 
little  hillside  chapel,  which 


wa*  tlie  home  of  the  famous  M Coneord  Sx-lusd  of  Philosophy,'' 
many  thoughtful  and  appreciative  words  were  H|Hiken  of  this  writer, 
who  wa*  ever  in  his  |ier*omil  relation*  “a  inan  apart.”  shmiuksl 
in  mystery.  It  was  as  if  the  admirers  of  this  ” shy  and  lonely 
man  " had  sought  him  out  in  his  own  ]>euccfiil  sanctum  und  hud 
suddenly  overwhelmed  him  with  that  uppreriutinn  of  his  genius 
which  during  his  lifetime  was  bestowed  so  grudgingly. 

It  was  the  happy  lot  nf  longfcllow  to  carry  a direct  appeal  to 
tlu*  hearts  of  hi*  wide-oral  tered  aiidieiiec,  and  the  re*|sm*e  was 
iiistantaiieou* ; lie  cmiiii*  into  his  own  at  once,  ami  his  reward  was 
both  inimexliute  und  generous. 

Who  can  doubt  that  Hawthorne,  whose  destiny  it  was  “to  *tand 
and  wait”  for  that  which  came  so  quickly  to  hi*  friend,  had  many 
despondent  hours  of  which  tlu*  other  never  dreamed?  And  yet  the 
soul  that  wa*  more  lonely  and  aloof  could  never  have  emluied 
with  |Mitietiee  the  wholesale  adulation  wliieli  was  the  other's  por- 
tion. To  he  bored  and  unnoyed  with  ea*e  and  grace  i*  a heaven- 
given  quality,  and  one  which  was  preeminent ly  bmgfellow'a.  As 
was  ulhrnird  long  *im-e  by  his  friend  ami  eulogist.  Professor  Nor- 
ton. "liis  long -suffering  patience  was  a wonder  to  hi*  friend*; 
it  was,  in  truth,  hia  sweetest  charily.  ll«»re*  of  all  nation*,  cape- 
cially  our  own,  persecuted  him.  No  mini  wu»  ever  before  so  kind 
to  these  moral  mendicants.  One  day  I ventured  to  n-inonstnitr 
with  him  on  his  endurance  uf  the  persecutions  of  one  of  the  worst 
of  this  class,  a wretch**!  creature,  and  when  I hud  done  he  looked 
at  me  with  a pleasant,  reproving,  humorous  glance,  and  said, 
‘tiiarles,  who  would  Is-  kind  to  him  if  I were  not?"' 

Index'd,  kindness  ami  consideration  toward*  those  not  near  or 
dear  to  him  was  one  of  lamgfelluw  '*  ruling  cliararteristlm.  and 
in  the  ol>*ervaitee  of  his  centenary  celebration  t!*e  members  of  fail 
family  and  the  committee  iu  charge  endeavored  conscientiously  to 
infuse  into  thrir  plan*  the  poet's  own  spirit.  It  was  aimed  to 
make  everything  inclusive  rather  tluin  exclusive:  tlie  literary  ex- 
ercises in  Sander's  Theatre  were  free  to  all  that  might  I*-  «<• 
ronimodated.  only  a small  numlier  of  seats  being  reserved  f»r 
*|>ecial  guest*  ami  for  thr  member*  of  the  t'amhridge  II  Mortal  I 
Society,  under  whose  auspice*  the  erlehration  took  phu-e.  and 
Cruigie  I Inline  wa*  thrown 
iqien  to  tlie  insiMwlion  uf  vis- 
It  or*,  who  reverently  pa**n| 
through  those  room*  and  halls 
freighled  with  pteeiou*  menw- 
rie*. 

Thi*  famous  nld  Colonial 
munsion.  when-  VVa»l|iRgtoa 
made  hi*  headquarter*  for  nine 
month*  after  the  battle  of 
Hunker  llill,  became  the  frtii 
porurv  home  of  Longfellow  in 
1837.  ami  hi*  permanent  dwell 
ing  - place  in  IH43.  Here  lw 
s|MUIt  lUun*  than  forty  year* 
of  his  active  ami  useful  life, 
and  here  quietly  breathed  hi* 
la-t  in  IsS-J.  Thi*  hen-*-, 
which  ha*  witnessed  extraor- 
dinary ehatige*  ill  its  l-tlt  year* 
of  existence,  and  wlmse  fasci- 
nating history  Ju*  been  of  late 
so  thoroughly  exploited,  will 
continue  to  Is-,  a*  it  ha*  Iws-n. 
the  Mecca  toward*  whirh  an* 
journeying  constantly  a stream 
of  interested  visitors.  Here 
Miss  Alice  Longfellow  ha* 
dwelt  since  her  fattier'*  death, 
n nd  lien*  the  many  priedc** 
tiling*  a*MM-iatpxl  with  him  te- 
main,  but  little  changed  *imv 
hi*  departure.  The  study 
as  it  wa*  when  lie  lived  ao*l 
. worked  there.  The  old  clock 
on  the  stair*  still  murmur* 
••.Never,  forever”:  ?hr  ink- 
stand  that  wa*  Coleridge's, 
and  that  which  belonged  to 
Tom  Moore,  arc  still  anumg 
tlie  treasures  in  the  study,  a* 
are  the  ixiriritit--  and  ta° 
famexl  chair* — that  spoken  of 
in  the  “ Cliihlrea’s  Hour."  *«al 
that  made  from  a portioa  «f 
the  "Village  lllarksinitli  * ' 


Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

mow  TUt  roKTttAiT  nv  u.  e.  a.  iikai>:v,  c.m.vtku  wiii.n  tuk 
WAS  l.X  TIIK  nunc  OK  Xlltmu.  LIKE 
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The  Craigie  Home  in  Cambridge,  Maaaachuartta.  where  Longfellow  lived  for  more  then  Forty  Year* 

TIIIN  UOl'NE,  UMT  Till:  llEAMjrAKTECin  Of  UENKKAI.  WAsHI-NOTON,  IN  ."COW  THE  HOME  OF  TI1K  POCT'H  OAWiHTKU,  AJID  IN  FILLED  WITH 
FRKTCLKMM  LONOriUOV  RELICS  A Ml  MEUENTOIjC 


" chestnut-tree.”  The*  latter  chair,  tin*  gilt  of  the  children  of  < am- 
bridgr.  was  pimratnl  to  the  port  in  IHjy,  when,  despite  laingfellow's 

C retest,  the  '■  spreading  chestnut-tree  " wan  tMiilliwil  in  order  that 
rattle  Stfcvl  mi^li i Iw  widened.  This  gift  was  a keen  sourer  of 
joy  to  lajRirfrlluw.  hut  a sore  |H-iui)iy  within  hin  home,  as  the  poet 
gave  orders  thill  no  child  who  wished  to  **■*•  the  chair  should  he 
excluded,  and  for  many  mouths  the  trump  of  count lesa  dirty  little 
feet  wrought  imvuc  in  the  household.  Only  too  truly  were*  thorn* 
lines  materialized  which  were  inscribed  around  the  sent  of  this 
eaTved  chair - 

“ And  the  children  coming  home  (mm  school 
lumlc  in  at  the  opm  door." 


Tlie  little  folks  not  only  “ looked  in,"  hut  walked  in  ns  well,  and 
I jontrfellow  never  snid  them  nay.  Mis  Isuutiful  rehitionship  with 
the  world  of  childhood  i»  unique  in  the  history  of  jssds,  No  other 
I Mini  ever  had  mi  many  lovers  and  friends  unions  the  “little  peo- 
ple," and  his  pnrms,  expressive  of  his  love  and  tenderness  for 
children,  an*  among  his  most  exquisite  production-. 

In  recognition  of  this  fact  the  chihlreii  of  Cambridge  were 
allowed  to  play  a prominent  part  in  their  p*»C*  centenary  cele- 
bration. M Longfellow  day"  was  oboerved  with  appropriate  ex 
errises  in  all  the  schools  of  Cambridge,  and  every  child  was  a*kcd 
to  write  some  little  sketch  or  essay  about  tin*  |sict  Then  enmr 
tlie  “Children’s  Hour,"  held  in  the  new  leettire-liall  on  Kirkland 
Street  on  tlie  afternoon  of  February  27,  at  four  o'chs'k.  This 


Tii*  . A ra*e  01  Un*  « Longfellow’*  Letter*  illustrated  by  Himoelf 
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Longfellow’s  Birthplace  in  Portland,  Maine 

turn  nit:  four  was  nous  ox  iiihki'aky  27,  1mu7 


meeting.  thronged  with  rliiUI r»*n  of  tbi*  grammar  grade*  of  the 
public  school*.  was  a licautiful  an<l  limit  impressive  tribute, 
bishop  Lawrence  prosialod  over  this  gathering;  then*  were  appropri 
ate  music  aisom  partying  f/rnglcllnw*  won!*.  and  reading*  from 
hi*  work*  liv  I'mfeoaor  Copeland,  of  Harvard. 

It  wo*  from  the  children  of  ( aiuhridgc  tluit  Longfellow  vereived 
a thrilling  ovation  on  the  occasion  of  hi*  last  public  appa-unam*-. 
Tbi*  was  in  Namier'*  Theatre  on  December  2K,  IHSO,  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  2oOth  nnnlvernary  nf  the  founding  of  Cnmhriaigc. 
Here  he  and  hi*  brother  paa»t  Ilolnie*  stood  up  to  receive  11  storm 
of  applaime  from  a thousand  school  children  in  tin*  audience. 
Against  his  uniform  custom.  l-nngfcllow  rc*|*Mi.Ja*l  with  a »|***eh 
to  the  children,  thanking  them  again  for  their  ^ift  to  him.  At 
the  close  of  the  exercise*  tin*  children  pressed  about  their  dear 
friend  in  crowd*.  for  hi*  signature.  His  patience  was  in- 

exhaustible, and  when  tin  dinner  hour  nunc  |m*  told  all  who  bad 
not  received  an  autitgruph  In  come  to  his  hou«c  for  one.  And 
hi*  final  public  word  via*  to  the  children  a*  la*  stood  for  the  la*t 
time  on  the  same  platform  in  Sander'*  Theatre  where,  on  Febru- 
ary 27.  *n  notable  a coni|iaiiy  of  hi*  a-om|*->-r*  assembled  to  <lo  Him 
honor. 

It  wn*  an  evening  of  inspiration  to  all  who  were  privileged  to 
l<e  present  at  this  gathering,  no  characteristic  of  the  one  in  whose 
name  it  wa*  assembled.  There  were  the  few  remaining  old  friend* 
who  had  tadonged  to  that  Iwloved  intimate  circle;  then*  were  those 
younger  writers,  gathered  from  far  and  near,  to  whose  building 
carvera  he  had  been  »ueh  mi  inspiration:  there  wen*  hi*  hcIiimiI 
children;  and  filling  a large  part  of  the  auditorium  was  his  faith- 
ful. a<h>ring  public. 

It  was  an  especial  satisfaction  to  listen  to  the  appreciative  wont* 
of  the  chairman.  Professor  Charles  Kliot  Norton  I Isnigfellow's 
• lose  friend  for  forty  year*),  who  had  for  this  occasion  pnhlj.hod 
a charming  memoir  «.t  llie  p.*-t  coupled  with  aiitohiographical 
|siems  intended  for  the  Use  of  school  children.  The  eliM|Ueiit  ad 
drr**  of  Mr.  William  I Van  Howells  was  mliiiirnhlv  supplemented 
hv  Mr.  Thomas  llallev  Aldrichs  |**ni.  and  by  the  notable  tribute* 
offered  by  President  Kliot  and  Colonel  Thomas  W.-nt worth  llig- 
ginaon.  An  interesting  feature  of  tie*  evening*  entertainment  was 
the  production  of  a cantata.  "The  Village  Mack-mith.’'  adapted 
frmu  la.ngfel low's  pa  mi.  which  was  effectively  rendered  hv  a 
chorus  select  a-d  from  the  public  school*  of  ( amhridge. 

Among  the  various  memorial*.  I lie  lauigfcllow  exhibition  at  the 
Cambridge  public  library  is  worthy  of  fmilieiilar  mention,  a™  i* 
al-o  the  etnmemorative  hronre  medal  designed  by  Mr.  IMn  | 
I'nilt.  "1  work  ns  a sculptor  |tosi„n  j,  j,„t|v  J>roii.|  TwH 

hundred  copies  .if  the  medal  have  l.*<n  issued  for  sale,  though  a 
few  will  U-  reserved  to  I*-  given  later  as  prixe*  in  the  'schi*d*  f„r 
essay*  upon  the  pet'*  life  ami  work* 

Th,  l,.n,MI..,r  .'Xliililinri  »l  Ik,  . ■.nil.ridp.  lil.nrv  -maf,,., 

p,. rlr.it.,  -n.lv  an.  tarn.  Mss,,  M|j. 

II., ■ p,»i.  -Mnuii,  th.-  nun,)-  nit, -mill?  thin,,  -xhil.it... | i.  „ 

...Inn...  ..I  l.-llvr.  Inn  Kli,li.h  admirrr.  ‘ 

th-  <1-1.0,  “I  ...  I, nr-  linn  . I.U.I  „(  |„  . 

Ih-lr  <mn  “ P»M  - I .irin1,.  fhi.  kn.,k.  -m.iiinin,  II-  'tmr.LIS 
I--'1  ' rr-Lrnii,l.  l„  . null-  ,n  l\,,,in,i„.t,.r  \l.l..  j,  n,.i.  _.  lh 
in nit.  than  a n-.ni,  (..r  ll  l.rin«,  hnma  I,.  .11  „ rr.lin.ii, 

of  the  marvellous  popularity  of  t)„.  - „ i , f.  . 

sfstsr  * h ^ ,o'w  f-r  — -»*•*  twJ 

One  little  pencilled  note,  which  h,„  tt.rned  up  among  the  nu- 
merous niemona*  and  reminders  of  the  met.  [,  y>ortt. 
as  emphasizing  the  writer  s keen  regret  that  he  had  never  1!  ! 
\?vw!  i'iT.T  TO“"T  '"'irh  * 1 1-"'"*  e IrrithfuMy  nii.l 

Hummr'Tiu  fio  Z'“  k"„d  no^h  WnTL.^ 


a souvenir  of  Arcadia,  and  ha*ten  to  thank  yon  for  this  mark  of 
your  regard.  It  has  never  been  my  guod  fortune  to  *«•  the  Iwauti- 
ful  country  which  you  paaa  through  daily,  ami  I fear  I shall  never 
we  it,  save  in  imagination.  All  the  more  shall  I prim  the  Urnnch 
of  apple-tree  front  Crandprc,  and  the  while-ash  cane  from  the  top 
of  Itloniidon. 

“ I beg  you  to  accept  my  cordial  thanks  for  your  kindness  in 
sending  them,  and  believe  me. 

Your*  very  truly. 

IIkNRV  WaBSWOETII  TdOXf.FKt.UIW,” 

It.  bus  lieen  many  time*  recorded  that  the  plot  of  “Evangeline” 
wu»  llrwl  the  projterty  of  Hawthorne,  to  whom  It  iliil  not  cs|vriall,v 
up|H-al.  The  tale  recounted  at  the  poet's  dinner  table  impressed 
1 1 i in  instuntly  with  it*  poetic  pownibilitie*.  and  he  gladly  availed 
himself  of  the  touching  Arcadian  picture  to  which  Hawthorne  so 
willingly  waived  claim.  This  was  hut  one  of  the  many  links  which 
bound  together  these  two  warm  friend*.  *o  different  in  their  genius 
and  their  |>emonulithn.  Longfellow  wa*  one  of  the  find  to  per 
ecive  the  value  of  the  other*  inimitable  work,  and  probablv  did 
more  than  any  other  fellow  craftoman  to  elicit  public  appreciation 
of  Hawthorne's  writing*. 

The  literary  pilgrim  seeks  for  the  memorials  of  Longfellow  not 
only  in  Cambridge,  hut  also  in  hi*  birthplace.  Portland.  Maine, 
where  many  traveller*  annually  journey  to  the  cpraint  old  structure 
where  the  poet  llrst  aaw  the  light.  It  is  a high  three-story  w.M.lm 
dwelling,  exhibiting  a cleaner  and  more  respectable  exterior  than 
do  the  majority  of  its  neighbor*,  and  a placard  at  rate  corner  pro- 
claims it  the  birthplace  of  the  poa*t-  Much  more  presentable  and 
interesting  to  the  visitor  i*  the  lamgfcllow  mansion  on  Congress 
Stns’t,  in  this  same  lily,  where  the  three- story  brick  house, 
shnih-al  l»v  some  fine  add  dm*,  n|*-ah*  the  »ni|iortaBce  of  its  old- 
time  assiH-iatioii*.  Another  memorial  of  the  pm*t  in  hi*  native 
town  i*  the  hronre  statue  in  State  Street,  where  four  road*  meet, 
lie  sits  lu-re  with  placid  dignity,  liis  Hawk  drawn  about  him,  and 
the  visitor  who  explore*  the  riicturesoue  city  of  hi*  birth  soon 
is  Hues  to  tlie  ismelusion  that  all  rawala  livid  to  l/mgfi*llow  in  Port- 
land. 

At  the  centennial  exercise*  for  Emerson,  and  nl*o  whpn  the 
throng*  gathered  to  do  homage  to  the  memory  of  Hawthorne, 
Colnncl  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginoon  |<nid  fei-ling  tritmte  t»  the 
depart isl.  a.*  lie  did  ugnin  ujs.n  the  evening  of  the  27th.  when,  at 
the  o|*-niug  of  hit  addrt-s*.  lie  offensl  the  following  brief  eliuraeter- 
i am tiiin  of  one  loved  a*  hi*  teacher,  his  friend,  neighbor,  and  felhnr 
author.  Ha*  said: 

••  We  have  met  thi*  evenihg  to  pay  tribute  to  one  who  bad. 
among  all  American  authors  of  his  time,  the  most  attractive  roin- 
f t'on/inuni  on  JMflC  -IW.j 


The  Bust  of  Longfellow  In  Westminster  Abbey 
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The  Kaiser  (on 


the  extreme  Left)  and  his  Five  Sons  on  their  Way  to  the  Arsenal  in  Berlin  on  the  Kaiser's  Birthday,  a lew  Days 
after  the  Triumph  of  the  Government  in  the  recent  Elections 
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NEW  YORK’S  ARCHITECTURAL  NEEDS 
FOR  BEAUTY  AND  CONVENIENCE 

By  WHITNEY  WARREN 


FOR  oite  reason  or  another,  the*  problem  of  bHIcrliyt  the  con- 
dition of  the  city  of  Sew  York  architecturally — by  archi- 
tecturally meaning  the  making  of  it  a more  livable  and 
more  agreeable  city,  a city  where  life  i«  cany,  communist 
lion  and  circulation  convenient  and  ample.  aniMsomeul  and 
tecreation  inexpensive  and  in  evidence— thi*  problem  aet-m*  to 
have  linen  harked  upon  and  fought  against  u*  one  of  n more  or  less 
ini]HMaihle  nature.  A*  a mutter  of  fact,  when  we  think  of  tin* 
modern  transformation  of  Itiane.  a city  a In  nit  three  thousand  yearn 
old,  with  traditions  attached  to  every  inch  of  it,  and  which  in  later 
years  lia*  lux-n  absolutely  transformed;  l'arts.  which,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  was  a inam>  of  twisted  narrow  streets, 
iiuh-scribuhly  filthy:  I.oiulofl,  which  at  the  present  moment  i*  un- 
dergoing vast  modification* — when  we  think  of  what  these  cities 
are  doing  successfully,  the  problem  of  New  York,  an  untinished 
and.  in  many  part*,  an  uncotfuwttced  city,  a city  in  a state  of 
transition,  anythin}',  almost,  seems  possible. 

There  is  a ((real  deal  to  lie  said  in  favor  of  its  layout,  which 
is  not  as  hud  a*  miitiy  would  liuve  u*  suppose.  After  all,  witii 
the  exception  of  tl»e  lack  of  one  or  two  diagonal  street*  in  opposi- 
tion to  Broadway.  and  n few  centre*  of  distribution.  nothing  could 
be  more  simple  or  more  direct  titan  its  actual  plan.  As  time  pas* 
on,  the  esthetic  evils  with  which  wc  have  to  live  nt  the  present 
nionir-nt  will  undoubtedly  disuppeur,  such  us  the  elevatetl  railroad, 
for  instance,  which  will  Is-  done  awny  with  ami  supplanted  by  aub- 
way s when  the  value  of  property  along  its  lines  [stints  to  the 
wisdom  of  such  a step. 

The  monumental  aide  of  the  city  is  ty  pi  lied  hy  the  terrific  de- 
velopment of  piildie  and  private  enterprise.  There  is  no  city  in 
the  world  where  such  monuments  ure  being  continually  erected  as 
they  are  with  us.  An  unfortunate  feature  of  the  public  edifices, 
winch  in  most  instances  are  really  magnificent  buildings,  is  that, 
from  u false  economical  sense  on  the  part  of  the  “City  Father*." 
they  an1  too  often  relegated  to  aide  streets,  instead  of  Is-ing  placed 
in  conspicuous  places,  where  their  beauty  might  tend  to  enhance 
the  general  rflect  of  the  city.  From  the  nature  of  their  construe- 
tion  these  monument*,  civic  and  private,  are  everlasting,  and  in 
the  future  the  stranger  will  visit  our  city  wondering  at  the  daring 
of  the  man  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  who  invented 
the  sky-scraper,  about  which  sn  much  harm  has  l«<on  -aid.  when 
necessity  presented  itself.  At  that  moment  the  veneer  of  time  will 
hare  lent  its  [wtine.  building'  will  huruioni/e.  ami  the  ensemble 
will  Is*  of  a pieturr*<|nenc**  comparable  to  that  of  nuslieval 
Florence,  a*  it  is  seen  to-day.  I'ndnuMcsUy  it  will  never  have  the 
feeling  of  the  monotonous  majesty  of  Rari*.  but  ii  will  have  an 
individuality  that  no  other  city  will  |hh*'w,  and  there  i*  no  rea- 
son why  certain  portion*  of  it  sli**uld  not  alTrel  an  aspret  quite 
indicative  of  their  purpose,  namely,  residential,  manufacturing, 
or  business. 

At  tlie  present  moment  tin*  most  important  feature  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  cltv  is  the  proper  connecting  .*  f the  different 
•Kirougfi*.  Certainly,  a*  far  a*  tin*  Is'roughs  tlwmselvea  an*  ism* 
rerned.  this  is  vital.  Ilrooklyn  must  have  a dignified  ami  monu- 
mental arrival,  indicated,  it  would  seem  to  In*  when  the  prew-nt 
Brooklyn  ami  Manhattan  bridges  meet — something  such  us  i*  pr«e 
pml  "by  fit*  City  Improvement  Commission  in  its  rcjsirt  just 
presented  to  Mayor  McClellan. 

In  architecture,  the  moral  effect  of  a proper  entrance  to  a house 
is  tremendous.  First  impressions  an*  lasting.  Kven  in  this  age 
of  elevators  one's  impression  of  the  people  who  live  in  a house  is 
grctttlv  inflwneed  by  the  dignity  of  the  entrance  and  the  departure 
of  the  staircase  in  it.  ll«w  much  more  so  i*  the  importance  of  n 
city  convoyed  to  the  stranger  upon  arriving  in  it  through  a proper 
anil  dignified  entrance. 

The  Itridge  I'la/a.  a*  presented  hr  the  City  Improvement  Com- 
mission,  provides  for  an  arrival  into  Itrnoklyn  which  can  equal  in 
magnificence,  in  beauty  and  in  simplicity,  the  place  of  St.  Peter's 
in  Home,  or  tlrnt  of  la  Concorde  in  Paris.  This  is  prrqNMcd  in  n 
district  inexpensive  to  acquire  at  the  present  luonicnU  and  part 
of  which  happens  already  to  Is*  condemned  f..r  a park.  Surely  no 
approach  should  be  more  magnificent  than  that  of  Ilrooklyn  from 
nur  great  bridges,  One  should  have  a feeling  of  awe  upon  ap- 
proaeliing  them,  «**  great  ar**  these  monunients:  ami  yet.  as  they 
now  stand,  they  arc  so  cleverly  hidden  that  even  wlien  one  is 
liencutli  them  oik*  scarcely  realize*  their  existence. 

Fto»n  thi*  |»law  il  •*  proposal  to  eot  three  grent  avenue-,  one 
connecting  with  Klatbush  Avenue,  another  approaching  the  City 
Hall  <*f  Ilrooklyn.  and  it  third  tin*  Navy-Yard,  thus  making  this 
tin.  distributing  centre  of  Brooklyn. 

Another  moot  important  problem  of  the  present  moment  i*  the 


approach  of  the  new  Hbukwell*  Island  Itridge.  It  i*  iinjsw-iblr 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  approach  to  this  unimum-nt 
from  the  New  York  side.  The  very  existence  of  the  lionugh 
of  Queens  depend*  upon  it.  No  makeshift*.  such  us  have  Uro 
proposed,  should  Is-  to]erat«sl.  Tire  re  i»  but  one  solution  - 
the  condemnation  of  the  block*  between  Fifty-nintli  and  Sixtieth 
*lrevt*.  at  least  la-tween  Third  Avenue,  where  tin*  bridge  dart*, 
and  Fifth  Avenue,  and  preferably  continuing  as  far  as  the  North 
Itiver,  thus  making  a great  transversal  avenue  connecting  tin*  «>-sl 
of  the  city  with  l<ong  Island  City,  and  in  the  future,  hy  a bridge 
across  the  Hudson,  with  New  Jersey. 

At  the  out-et  this  <svms  tin  pardonably  extravagant,  bill  when 
one  think*  that  the  avenue  o|**ti<d  would  be  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world — it  might,  for  the  *«ke  of  comparison,  be  likenrd  to  the 
Champa  Klysec*  of  Pari* — with,  at  each  end.  the  greatest  monument 
existing,  a bridge,  the  incrca-e  of  value  in  pro|M*rty  on  each  side 
of  this  avenue  would  Is*  such  as  to  much  more  tluin  entirely  pay 
for  the  improvement. 

Here  it  is  wise  to  state  that  bridges  of  tlte  future  should  bp 
destined  and  designed  only  to  take  such  traffic  a*  mn*t  tawda  be 
taken  care  of  iri  lire  open  air,  all  trolley  and  railroad  movement 
l«*ing  disposed  of  in  tunnel*. 

Two  notable  example*  of  where  this  should  lie  practised  will 
present  themselves  short ly.  namely,  the  bridge  referred  to  above, 
which  mu*t  lw  const ruett d across  the  Hudson,  and  which  should 
take  care  -imply  of  the  [wdrstrian  and  wagon  traffic,  and  also  in 
the  case  of  the  proposed  reconstruction  of  t lx*  present  Ilrooklyn 
Ilriilge.  This  bridge  i*  in  good  condition,  doing  an  immense  work, 
and  should  lie  aided  hy  ls*ing  paralleled  by  a tunnel  extending 
from  Canal  Street  on  the  North  ltivcr  to  the  proposed  Itridge  Plata 
in  Rrouklyn,  thus  greatly  relieving  the  present  New  York  terminal 
by  tapping  traffic  at  all  [mint*  west  of  tin*  Second  Avenue  Klevated. 
Any  other  attempt  to  increase  its  efficiency  will  only  increase  the 
confusion  and  di-order  utready  existing. 

The  municipality,  moreover,  should  do  something  not  only 
tovranls  helping  to  protect  and  welcome  those  who  issue  to  it  fr*«n 
its  outskirts.  It  should*  also  recognize  and  aid  the  effort*  which 
our  great  railroad-  are  now  « nguged  in.  hy  improving  the  circula- 
tion a U nit  the  commodious  mid  monument  a I -tat  ions  these  great 
com  panic*  are  building.  Think  what  tin*  impiwaion  of  a stranger 
must  lw  nn  arriving,  at  the  present  moment,  under  the  elevated 
railway  nt  the  (•rund  Central  Station,  or  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Station  at  the  f«sd  of  West  Twenty-third  Street!  The  city  should 
undoubtedly,  before  it  is  too  late,  condemn  certain  properties  about 
these  great  termini  which  are  now  in  the  course  of  construction: 
this  for  dignity'*  sake  end  in  order  to  provide  nrojter  circulation 
for  its  inhabitant*  and  its  visitors.  The  city  has  acknowledged 
this  nerd  in  one  instance,  that  of  the  “ Chelsea  Improvement.” 
when*  in  future  all  transatlantic  passenger*  will  land.  There, 
through  Commissioner  Kensel  of  tl«-  Dock  Department,  is  to  hr 
provided  a dignified  and  im|sising  landing-place. 

The  project  In  relieve  the  congestion  at  Forty-arcond  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue  is  too  simple  and  too  imperative  to  require  coni 
nient,  a*  is  also  the  one  for  increasing  the  width  of  the  roadway 
and  sidewalk-  of  Fifth  Avenue  by  the  suppression  of  the  uw-lr** 
ami  line. 

The  suggestion  which  Major  McClellan  made  some  tinip  aip*  >° 
ap[sdiit  a city  architect  is  an  excellent  one.  The  power  of  thi* 
architect  should  la-  absolutely  administrative,  and  should  be  a 
check  for  all  problems  relating  to  the  life  of  the  city.  TV  plan 
of  the  city  should  lie  under  hi-  supervision,  and  all  traffic  problem*, 
us  well  as  building  problem-,  should  Is*  submitted  to  hirn.  fa?  it 
i-  the  business  of  the  arrhltcet  and  hi*  training  to  know  and  study 
the  movements  of  the  |Ntjmlution.  These  problem*  are  too  often 
given  to  engineers  to  work  out.  and  it  should  lw  remembered  that 
i he  engineers'  province  j*  to  provide  the  means  of  execution,  wit 
the  planning.  Hud  tin*  hero  done  in  the  case  of  present  bridge* 
they  would  never  have  I wen  placed  where  tln-y  now  are.  and  the 
congestion  now  shown  would  never  late  existed. 

The  Commission,  in  making  its  report,  ha*  occupied  it*elf  only 
with  tin*  big  problem*  of  the  future  of  the  city.  In  many  instance* 
the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  la-  expended  would  he  large, 
lint  tin*  Commission  ha*  realized  in  its  recommends: ion-  only  such 
improvement  * a-  will,  hv  future  increase  of  taxnhle  values,  very 
much  nunc  than  js»y  the  city  for  monev*  expended. 

Thi*  is  the  story  of  all  cities  In  which  the  spirit  of  riric  prid* 
ha*  been  such  as  to  encourage  the  authorities  to  endeavor  by  im- 
proving awl  beautifying  their  dwelling-place  to  increase  it*  moral 
and  elevating  influence  upon  tl*e  country  of  which  it  happen*  >n 
be  the  metropolis. 
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THE  PROPOSED  WIDENING  AND  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  EAST 
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DESIGN  FOR  A PLAZA  IN  BROOKLYN  WHICH  IS  TO  BE  THE  FOCAL 
POINT  OF  TWO  BRIDGE  APPROACHES 

TICE  PLATA  SUOQEATED  BY  THE  NF.W  YORK  CITY  IMPROVEMENT  COMMISSION  IS  AT  THE  INTER* IX  HON  OF  NEW  STREETS  LEADING 
FROM  THE  BROOKLYN  AND  NEW  MANHATTAN  UKltKJEA.  OTHER  NEW  STREETS  WORD  RADIATE  FROM  IT,  THE  PRINCIPAL  ONE  BEING 
TROM  THE  NAVY  YARD  TO  THE  CITY  IIALL.  IT  I*  INTENDED  THAT  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  SHOULD  ENCLOSE  THE  PLAZA 
Dr»»n  by  Vtmu*  H««e  Bliley  Son  ibt  oflcul  pUni  M ih*  Nr»  Ycfk  City  Impwrixnt  . 
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A PLAN  FOR  THE  SOLUTION  OF  ONE  OF  NEW  YORK’S 
PERPLEXING  CROSS-TRAFFIC  PROBLEMS 


THE  NEW  YORK  OTTT  IMPROVEMENT  COMMISSION  PLANS  TO  ELIMINATE  THE  CROWDING  AM*  DELAY  IXCIDFXT  TO  THE 
MEETING  OF  THE  TWO  (.BEAT  CIRRENTH  OK  TRAFFIC  AT  THE  CROSSIXO  OF  FIFTH  AVENI'E  AM*  FORTY-SECOND  STREET 
BY  BO  LOWER! N 0 FORTT-SECONI)  STREET  AS  TO  PERMIT  IT  TO  PASS,  WITH  EASY  ORAUE,  BENEATH  THE  AVENIE 
•Drava  by  Venoo  H *(  Dailey  from  the  oBi-al  plan!  of  Ike  New  Yo*h  Ciij  laproreaeoi  C«nmlnlc« 
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A STORY  IN  FOUR  PARTS— PART  I V.— (Concl  usion) 


VII 

IN  the  next  few  dart  no  letter*  eiune.  The  sending*  stopped 
abruptly,  an  by  preconcerted  action,  and  the  silence  that  fol- 
lowed held  somethin#  sinister  and  unusual.  Tl»e  Mid  leu  ces- 
sation gave  the  feeling  that  the  end  wa*  not  yet  come,  that 
somewhere  in  the  void  somethin#  was  taking  its  course,  that 
a new  phase  had  entered  into  the  thought  and  was  shaping  things 
in  secret.  And  time  sped  by.  with  a swoop  of  its  mighty  pinions — 
each  upward  swing  a day.  each  downward  sweep  a night! 

Twice  “ the  Pike  ” had  interviewed  her  Excellency  at  a most  un- 
usual hour.  He  scolded  the  man  in  the  anteroom  who  Itelped  him  off 
with  his  coat,  rowing  him  in  energetic  whispers  as  though  he  were 
one  of  his  own  policemen  or  a cabby.  And  when  the  rout  was  off 
and  be  was  drawing  on  his  fresh  white  gloves  l*e  la-nt  bis  sleek 
head  condescendingly  to  the  fellow's  side- whisker*,  gnashed  bis 
musty,  tohurro-stained  teeth,  and  held  his  half  -gloved  hand,  with 
fingers  dangling  limp,  close  over  his  nose  (lie  always  did  this  at 
the  slightest  contact  with  a lackey)  ; then  assuming  the  manner  of 
a man  of  the  world,  he  mounted  the  stairs. 

Formerly  he  would  never  have  dared  to  scold  the  CJovcmor's 
servants,  but  now  thing*  were  come  to  auch  a pass  that  he  not  only 
did,  but  must ! Last  night  a highly  suspicious  character  had  Ik-cii 
arrested  by  one  of  the  secret  agents  close  to  the  entrance  ot  the 
palace.  At  a distance  lie  had  followed  the  (Sovernor  on  his  accus- 
tomed morning  stroll;  then  had  hung  about  the  place  all  day, 
peering  in  at  the  basement  windows,  hiding  behind  the  tree*,  ami 
conducting  himself  in  a most  suspicious  manner.  On  his  arrest 
they  found  neither  weapons,  papers,  nor  any  other  treasonable 
articles  about  him:  and  they  recognized  him  as  the  suburbanite 
Ipntiknff — furrier  by  trade.  His  statements  were  vague  and  shifty, 
lie  asserted  that  lie  had  only  passed  the  house  once,  and  wcnicd  to 
Is-  hiding  something.  On  searching  his  quarter*  they  found  but.  a 
few  rotten  skins,  a boy's  fur  coat,  unfinished,  and  other  appurle- 
nances  of  his  trade.  Household  goods  there  were  none;  no  weapons, 
no  paper*.  The  case  seemed  in  the  highest  degree  mysterious.  Norn* 
of  the  (lovernor's  household — the  lodgrkcr|M-r  nor  any  one  rise — 
hud  observed  him.  though  he  had  passed  the  main  cntrum-c  at  least 
a dozen  times. 

In  the  night  a spy  tries!  the  door  to  test  the  matter,  and  finding 
it  unlocked,  walked  into  tlic  porter’s  lodge,  scratched  his  mime  on 
the  wall  as  n proof  of  his  presence,  and  then  walked  out  agnin 
unnoticed.  The  gatekeeper  pleaded  forgetfulness  as  his  excuse 
for  not  locking  up.  ..."  lint  at  such  a time,  when  such  an  attempt 
was  to  be  expected,  that  sort  of  carelessness  was  nnpardon- 
alde ! ” 

"I'm  in  an  awful  tlx.  your  Excellency,"  complained  "the  1‘ike  " 
to  the  (lovernor’s  lady,  laying  his  white  gloved  hand  on  his  scented 
breast.  "His  Excellency  won't  listen  to  the  idea  of  a body  guard! 
The  Secret  Service  men  are  dog-tired  (excuse  the  expression)  with 
tlicir  everlasting  trotting  after  him  . . . and  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
it's  all  nonsense,  anyway,  tieeausc  the  first  scoundrel  that  comes 
along  could  catch  him  around  the  corner,  or  hit  his  Excellency 
with  a stone  over  the  wall.  ...  If  anything  should  happen — which 
(lod  forbid  I — people  will  say.  'The  chief  of  police  is  to  Idaine! 
The  chief  of  police  did  not  watch  out!’  What  can  I do  again*! 
his  Excclb’ncy's  damned  stubbornness?  Excuse  the  expression, 
your  Excellency  . . . but  fancy  the  position  I'm  in!  It  really  is 
bat  . . .!  I'll  bid  you  good  day.  your  Excellency!" 

It  developed  that  "the  Pike"  had  prepared  u programme.  The 
Governor  was  to  get  n few  months'  furlough  and  travel  for  his 
health— any  one  of  the  foreign  baths  would  do.  Things  were  quiet 
in  the  city  now,  und  he  was  in  high  favnr  at  St.  Petersburg— 
there  would  Is-  no  trouble  on  that  score. 

"Otherwise  I can  guarantee  nothing,  your  Excellency!'*  con- 
tinued the  chiet,  with  feeling.  " Human  powers  have  their  limit*, 
your  Excellency . and  I tell  you  frankly  I cannot  answer  for  any- 
thing! ....  After  two  or  three  months  it  will  all  happily  be 


forgotten,  and  then — welcome  home,  your  Excellency.  It  will  he 
just  the  season  of  the  Italian  <>|s-ra  — we'll  give  a gala  perform- 
ance!— and  then  his  Exeelirncy  can  take  his  walk*  abroad  to  hi* 
heart's  content!” 

“What  nonsense  ulmut  the  opera!”  said  the  (Jovrmor’s  lady: 
yet  she  approved  of  the  proposition,  ns  she  herself  wa*  most 
uueaay. 

On  his  way  out,  the  chief  of  police  stopped  at  the  lodge*  to  hull}’ 
the  porter  again. 

"I’ll  teach  you!  ....  I'll  make  your  rhin-whisker*  stand  up! 
You  fat-faced  fool!  ....  He  grows  chin  whiskers  like  a Lord 
Chancellor — the  son  of  a gun! — and  think*  he  doesn’t  have  to 
lock  the  door!  I'll  make  you  dance!  You!”  .... 

That  evening  Maria  Petrovna  Is-ggeil  her  husband  to  take  her 
abroad  with  the  children. 

“Oh,  please.  Pievim — won't  you?"  she  said,  in  her  tired  voice, 
her  eyes  drooping  under  their  long,  dark  lushes.  Her  fare  was 
thickly  powdered,  and  her  yellow,  flabby  checks  dangled  like  a 
pointer'*  as  she  shook  her  head.  " You  know  I've  not  Is-cn  at  all 
well  lately,  and.  really,  I must  go  to  Carlsbad." 

“ Can't  you  and  the  children  go  without  me?" 

“Ah,  but  no.  INevna!  What  makes  you  talk  like  that?  I'd 
lie  m»  worried  if  you  were  not  there.  Please!" 

She  did  not  say  what  would  worry  her — her  object  was  dear 
without  that.  To  her  great  surprise,  Peter  Iljiteh  readily  agreed 
to  the  plan,  though  under  ordinary  cimiinstancx-a  her  mere  men- 
tion of  a wish  called  forth  hi*  opposition  ...  at  least  that  used  to 
lie  tlieir  w as  I 

“They  certainly  can’t  lay  that  to  cowardice."  thought  the  Gov- 
ernor.  ” It  isn't  any  plan  of  mine — and  maybe  she  really  doe* 
neisl  a cure.  She  looks  as  yellow  ns  a lemon.  Resides,  there's 
always  plenty  of  time  for  them  to  kill  me!  ...  and  if  they  don't 
attempt  anything  it  will  prove  that  I am  right  and  they  are  wrong. 
. . . Then  I'll  resign — ami  then  I shall  build  the  finest  kind  of  a 
conservatory." 

Even  while  these  lliniiglita  were  passing  he  was  convinced  that 
lie  would  neither  have  the  trip  nor  the  conservatory.  That  was 
why  he  hud  given  such  prompt  assent.  And  after  he  had  con- 
sented he  forgot  the  rireum*taners  immediately,  as  though  they 
did  not  concern  him  in  tin*  len*t.  He  hesitated  for  a long  time 
about  the  arrangement*  for  his  furlough,  set  the  date,  changed 
it.  and  then  forgot  the  thing  i-nmplrtely  till  two  days  after  the 
time  he  hiul  appointed.  Then  again  he  nanird  a day  . . . but  again 
hr  forgot  it  deliberately.  Moreover,  his  wife,  whose  mind  wa*  com- 
pletely set  at  rest  at  the  mere  idea  of  thrir  departure,  did  not 
urge  him  to  hurry  she  had  her  fall  wardrobe  to  finish,  and  tailors 
und  dressmakers  t«w»k  all  her  time  . . . besides.  Cissy  was  not  nearly 
ready. 

In  the  lonely  silence  surrounding  the  Governor  since  the  sud- 
den stopping  of  the  letters,  he  felt  something  incomplete — like  the 
echo  of  a **oft  voire  in  the  distance:  as  if  he  sat  in  an  empty 
room,  with  some  one  *iieaking  behind  the  wall,  the  vibrations  of 
whose  voice  could  l«*  fell  hut  not  heard.  And  when  another  letter 
came  * ti  no  I hi-lutcd  letter — he  went  forward  to  take  it  as 
though  he  hud  lung  l*-cn  expecting  it.  and  was  much  surprised  to 
see  that  it  wu*  in  a -lender,  delicately  tinted  envelope,  with  a 
forget  no-  not  slumped  on  the  hack.  But  it  did  not  come  in  the 
morning,  like  all  the  other  letters  which  had  been  posted  the 
night  before,  but  with  the  evening  mail,  showing  that  it  hail  been 
written  the  same  day.  Tin-  note-paper  was  of  the  same  pale  shade, 
nnd  was  also  slumped  with  the  blue  forget-me-not.  The  writing 
wu*  painstaking  and  distinct;  the  lines  slanted  heavily,  as  though 
t be  writer  were  not  quite  sure  of  her  syllable*,  and  rather  than 
divide  the  word*,  ran  them  down  the  page  in  a small,  cramped 
hand.  At  time*  -lie  licgnn  to  write  down  hill  long  before  the  end 
of  the  line,  in  tiny  little  letters,  in  the  evident  fear  that  she 
would  not  have  room  fur  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  And  the  words 
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all  seemed  to  l»e  coasting  down  tiu*  imowy  page — (lie  smallest  ones 
in  front  on  their  little  sleds. 

The  letter  wan  signed.  “ A Sehool  Girl." 

" laist  night  I dreamed  «ilx»iit  your  funeral , uml  I am  going  to 
write  you  about  it— even  if  it  isn't  right,  and  if  it  doe*  harm  the 
|a>or  workmen  and  the  little  girl*  that  you  killed!  Hut  you're  a 
poor  old  mail  yourself,  uml  so  I'm  writing  you  this  letter. 

“ I dreamed  that  you  were  nut  hurled  in  a blink  eoltin,  as  all 
older  people  are.  but  in  a white  one.  like  the  one*  for  little  girl* — 
and  it  was  polieemen  that  went  down  Mosrowa  Street  carrying 
your  coffin.  and  they  didn't  rarry  it  wrlth  their  hands,  but  on  their 
heads.  Ami  a great  crowd  of  |»olid-mcn  walked  Ix'liiml.  Itut  none 
of  your  friends  were  there,  and  none  of  the  pdiple  in  the  city. 
And  all  the  door*  and  windows  were  Imrred  when  you  were  enr- 
ried  by — as  they  are  at  niff  lit ! 

••  I was  so  frightened  that  I waked  np.  and  liegan  to  think  about 
it — ami  that  is  what  I am  going  to  write  you  ulsnii.  ...  I 
thought  maybe  there  is  no  one  at  all  who  will  cry  for  you  when 
you  are  dead.  The  people  in  your  house  are  all  hard  and  selfish, 
and  only  care  about  themselves:  and  perhaps  when  you  die  they’ll 
be  glad.  because  they  think  then  they  can  lie  tkivernor!  I do  not 
know  your  wife,  hut  I don't  believe  there  ran  lie  very  many  gentle 
and  kind  ladies  in  those  circles  of  pleasure  and  pride. 

'■  No  resj>erlnble  people  would  ever  ffo  to  your  funeral,  of  eourse, 
for  they  are  all  angry  .it  the  way  you  treated  the  workmen  . . . 
and  one  man  even  said  they  wanted  to  put  you  nut  of  the  club, 
but  they  were  afraid  of  the  government!  ....  Masses  won't  do 
any  good,  Im-chiisc  you  know  yourself  our  Uishop  would  just  as 
*iam  say  a Mass  for  n dead  dog  if  lie  pot  money  enoupli  for  it.  . . . 
And  when  I think  that  you  pmhubly  know  all  this  without  m.v 
tellinp  you,  then  I feel  very  sorry  for  you — as  if  you  were  really 
a friend  of  minr!  I've  only  seen  you  twice:  once  on  Mnseowa 
Street — hut  that  was  hmp  apo;  and  the  second  time  at  our  school 
exhibition,  wlien  you  drove  up  with  tlie  liishop  . . . Imt  of  course 
you  wouldn't  rrmcmlirr  me  then!  . . . and  I promise  you  faith- 
fully that  I'll  pray  for  you,  and  that  I'll  cry  over  you  as  tbouph 
I really  had  been  your  daughter,  Im'i-hiisc  I am  very,  very  sorry 
for  you! 

“I*.  S. — 1'leuse  burn  this  letter!  Hut  I am  so  awfully  worry  for 
you!” 

He  loved  that  little  schoolgirl ! 

Late  that  nipht,  just  before  going  to  bed.  lie  stepped  out  on  to 
the  balcony — that  same  balcony  from  which  lie  had  given  the 
signal  with  his  white  handkerchief!  The  cold  fall  rains  hud  already 
set  in.  and  the  night  was  black  and  dismal.  In  this  heavy  au- 
tumnal darkness  one  felt  how  far  away  the  sun  was.  how  long  it 
had  been  pone,  and  how  late  the  dawn  would  be.  Far  to  the 
left,  in  the  driveway,  burned  two  bripht  lanterns  with  reflectors, 
and  their  white  light  penetrated  the  darkness,  yet  did  not  banish 
it — there  it  still  lay,  quiet,  dose,  ponderous. 

The  city  doubtless 
slept  already,  for  not 
a lighted  window  was 
to  Is*  seen,  nnd  no 
wheels  sounded  in  the 
dim-lit  streets.  lTn- 
ilrr  one  of  the  lan- 
tern* something 
g lea  med  vaguely — 
probably  a puddle. 

School  has  closed 
fur  the  day.  nnd  she 
no  doubt  ha*  long 
situs*  done  her  lessons, 
nnd  now  sleep*  quiet- 
ly somewhere  in  this 
black,  silent  space— 
whence  they  send 
tltcir  letter*  with  their 
threat*,  whence  hi* 
death  is  about  to 
i-onie!  Hut  there,  too, 
live*  thi*  little  child 
who  *lcr|H»  just  now, 
but  who  will  weep  for 
him  when  hi*  time 
come*. 

How  quiet  it  i*.  how 
dark,  how  nilent! 

VIII 

Two  week*  In-fore 
the  Coventor’*  death 
a linen-covered  |«aek- 
agt-  was  handed  in  to 
the  Government  House 
— its  value  declared 
at  three  ruble*.  It 
proved  to  Is-  an  in- 
fernal in  a c U i u e — a 
Isimb  intended  to  ex- 
pbsle  on  being  o|K»ned. 

Hut  it  was  Iwdly 
made  by  the  unskilled 
hand*  of  one  w |*n  had 
only  read  of 
thing*  -so  it  missed 
lire.  Vet  in  the  very 
home-made  simplicity 
of  the  outfit  there  was 


something  sinister  ami  terrifying,  as  if  blind  death  bad  stretched 
forth  his  Imml  and  was  Imnlding  clumsily  ulmut  in  the  dark. 

The  |Hdice  sounded  the  alarm,  and  Maria  Petrovna  insisted  iij*»n 
her  husband's  wiring  to  IVtcrshurg  that  very  <lay  to  ask  for 
sick  leave.  She  h.-rx-lf  drove  first  to  the  tailor'*,  and  then  wrote 
her  soil  a long  letter  full  of  horror* — all  in  French. 

A strange  and  radical  chatige  hud  come  over  the  Governor.  In 
place  of  the  nutn  tlu-y  used  to  know  up|x-urrd  an  entirely  new 
figure.  No  one  knew  precisely  when  the  change  raine  uhoul,  and 
in  the  main  he  seemed  the  same;  Imt  ujmiii  hi*  fiu-e  had  dawned  such 
an  expression  of  right cumum-ns  it  seemed  n new  diiiiiti-nuni-c.  He 
smiled  where  formerly  lie  would  have  Is-rn  grave,  uml  frowned 
where  he  hud  lircn  wont  to  smile:  lie  was  liorcd  and  indifferent 
when-  he  Used  to  la-  attentive  and  animated.  He  was  horribly 
(undid  in  the  expression  of  his  feeling*.  When  he  cltnsc  he  was 
sih  nt;  left  the  room  when  he  fell  inclined,  and  turned  his  laick 
when  |ieoplc  Uired  him. 

Those  who  had  (sainted  for  year*  on  his  liking  and  friendship, 
who  knew  all  his  thoughts  uml  moods,  felt  themselves  suddenly 
neglected — quite  shoved  aside — uml  could  no  longer  understand  hi* 
feelings  uml  fancies.  All  the  hows  and  smile*  and  cordial  greet- 
ings hail  suddenly  disappeared — the  little  ceremonious  forms  of 
|Militcne*s — “ If  you  will  he  so  good. mv  dear  fellow!”  “ I am  vastly 
obliged  to  you,  mv  dear  sir!" — which  had  seemed  like  msdihI 
nature  to  him.  he  dropped  completely:  uml  people  were  taken 
aback  at  the  remarkable,  even  alarming,  originality  of  hi*  new 
innnuer.  So  animal*,  accustomed  to  looking  on  n man's  apparel 
as  the  (a-rson  himself,  might  la-  taken  alack  at  the  sight  of  a 
nuked  figure. 

lie  had  simply  ceased  to  lie  polite — and  directly  the  bond  was 
broken  which  hud  held  him  throughout  many  years  to  hi*  wife, 
his  children,  his  associate*,  ns  though  it  had  only  been  made  of 
smile*  and  compliments,  and  had  vanished  together  with  the  cere- 
Inonioit*  kissing  of  the  hand.  He  did  not  judge  them,  he  did  not 
hate  them:  found  nothing  new  or  repulsive  in  them— they  simply 
fell  nut  of  hi*  soul,  as  decayed  teeth  crumble  in  the  mouth,  ** 
the  hair  fall*  out,  as  n dead  skin  is  sloughed  off  — painlessly, 
quietly,  without  an  effort.  When  the  veil  of  custom  and  poli te- 
rn*** fell  from  him  he  *t<x>d  (here  forsaken  and  aloof;  yet  he  did 
not  even  feel  it,  as  though  lorn-lines*  had  liecn  hi*  naturul  state 
throughout  hi*  long,  eventful  life. 

lie  forgot  hi*  morning  greeting*,  he  forgot  to  say  good-night: 
and  when  his  wife  held  out  her  hand,  or  his  daughter  (’Isay  lifted 
her  smooth  forehead  to  his  lip*.  In-  was  not  quite  sure  what  to  do 
with  the  hand  or  the  forehead.  When  guest*  came  to  luncheon — 
the  Vice-Governor  and  hi*  wife,  or  Kosloff — In*  did  not  rise  or  how 
or  *mile.  hut  went  hastily  on  with  his  meal,  and  when  he  had 
finished  he  did  not  ask  to  1*-  excused,  but  simply  rose  nnd  left 
the  room. 

" Where  are  you  going.  Pievna?  Please  stay  with  ua;  we  are 
an  ionel  v.  They’ll  bring 
the  cod'd*  soon." 

He  answered  calmly. 
“No:  I'd  rather  go 
to  my  study.  I don't 
want  any  coffee."  mi  l 
the  rudeness  of  tin? 
answer  was  lost  in 
it*  candor  and  sim- 
plicity. 

He  eared  nothing 
about  Cissy's  new 
clothes,  did  not  greet 
the  guests  of  the 
house,  let  her  Excel- 
lency invent  exruses 
for  his  absence,  had 
nothing  to  do  with 
society,  and  refused 
to  accept  statements 
without  an  explana- 
tion of  motive*.  Twice 
a week  he  received  pr- 
tit innera,  and  listened 
to  each  attentively, 
with  an  interest  that 
seemed  even  a trifle 
rude,  a*  he  Inspected 
the  petitioner  from 
head  to  foot . “ Are 

you  convinced  that  it 
will  lie  better  no?"  he 
u*kdl.  after  he  had 
listened  putiently; 
uad  when  the  aston- 
ishdl  man  had  given 
an  ullirnintive  answer, 
he  promised  immedi- 
ately to  grant  hi*  re- 
quest. In  these  ilny* 
lie  never  considered 
the  possibility  of  over- 
stepping the  limit*  of 
hi*  power*,  or  else  he 
had  an  exaggerated 
impression  of  them: 
at  all  event*.  In*  often 
di-eidcd  matters  which 
were  quite  out  of  hi* 
province.  Tin-  new 
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Governor,  in  consequence,  had  many  difficulties  with  the  entangle- 
ment* that  resulted — all  the  mure  so  &*  some  of  the  question*  were 
of  the  most  complex  and  illegal  character. 

In  order  to  dispel  her  husband'*  gloom.  Marin  iVtrovna  often 
came  to  hi*  study,  felt  of  hi*  forehead  to  see  if  lie  wi-re  feverish, 
and  lagan  to  talk  about  their  trip.  But  he  held  her  off  with 
blunt  directness. 

"Yea;  very  well:  run  along  now!  I would  rather  be  alone. 
You  have  your  own  room,  and  I don't  bother  you  there!" 

“Ah.  how  you  liave  changed,  Pievna!" 

“ Nonsense!  Nonsense!"  he  said,  in  his  gruffest  tones,  leaniiig 
his  back  up  against  the  cold  stove.  “ Do  go  and  make  that  pug  of 
youra  shut  up.  You  can't  hear  a thing  in  the  whole  house  for 
bis  lurking!' 

Of  all  his  former  habits,  card-playing  was  the  only  one  which 
he  still  enjoyed.  Twice  a week  lie  had  hia  whist,  and  he  plavrd 
for  small  stakes  with  keen  ami  evident  pleasure.  He  was  u 
thoughtful,  clever  player,  and  if  his  partner  revoked  he  called  him 
down  in  proper  *ha|»e — "What  are  you  thinking  of,  my  dear  sir? 
I led  diamonds!"  Hashed  nut  his  cool,  dear  voice,  hard  and  cutting 
as  the  diamond  itself;  and  Maria  Petrovna,  in  the  next  room, 
hearing  her  husband's  voice,  would  smile  her  tired  smile  and  shake 
her  head  sadly.  Her  yellow  cheeks  hung  ilabhy  as  a pointer's, 
the  powder  stood  out  on  her  face,  and  her  heavy,  bulging  brown- 
ish lids  rose  and  fell  like  iron  shutters  in  a shop  window.  At 
this  moment  it  seemed  to  her.  sh  it  did  to  ull  the  others,  utterly 
impossible  that  a person  who  could  play  cards  like  that  could  lie 
assassinated. 

Through  the  two  long  weeks  before  his  death  he  simply  waited. 
Doubtless  he  had  other  feelings  besides  — thoughts  of  the  daily 
routine,  his  surroundings,  hia  past;  the  stale,  old  thoughts  of  a 
man  who*#  hotly  and  mind  are  long  since  fossilized.  Probably  he 
thought  of  the  workmen  and  that  sad,  awful  day — but  all  these 
reflections  were  vague  and  superficial,  and  vanished  as  they  came, 
like  the  light  wind's  ripple  on  the  river;  and  again,  as  before, 
the  still,  dark  waters  of  his  fathomless  soul  stood  calm  in  silent 
waiting.  It  was  as  though  politeness  and  habit  only  had  united 
him  In  hi*  menial  processes,  and  when  ceremony  and  custom  van- 
ished his  ideas  tied  too.  He  was  as  isolated  in  his  brain  as  he 
was  in  his  family. 

A*  usual,  he  rose  at  seven,  had  his  cold  shower,  drank  his  milk, 
and  at  eight  o’clock  took  his  accustomed  stroll.  Kach  time  he 
crossed  the  threshold  of  his  palace  he  felt  that  he  should  never 
return — that  the  two  hours'  walk  would  prolong  itself  into  an 
eternal  wandering  through  the  unknown.  With  his  red  • lined 
general's  cloak,  tall,  broad -shouldered,  his  gray  head  high  with 
soldierly  bearing,  he  marched  through  the  city  for  two  long  hour* 
like  a stately  ghost.  Past  wooden  house*  dark  with  mould,  past 
countless  gate*  and  empty  squares,  past  shops  whose  clerks,  shiv- 
ering in  the  brisk  morning  uir,  bowed  slavishly.  Whether  the 
pale  October  sun  shone  out,  or  the  line,  cold  rain  trickled  down, 
unfailingly  he  rose  and  followed  his  orbit — a sad,  majestic  wan' 
derer  of  the  town,  seeking  death  at  the  head  of  his  <*ilumn. 
Forward  he  marched  through  mire  and  puddle,  the  scarlet  lining 
of  his  overcoat  reflected  in  the  mud;  forward  through  the  street*, 
not  noticing  policemen's  salutes  or  horses  — and  a bird’s-eye 
view  of  hia  daily  road  of  Ktisfieiisc  would  have  shown  an  ex- 
traordinary tracery  of  short,  st might  lines,  crossing  and  recross- 
ing in  a hopelm*  i tingle.  He  seldom  glanced  to  right  or  left,  ami 
never  looked  behind.  Yet  scarcely  even  saw  what  was  before  him. 
so  sunk  was  he  in  the  depths  of  hi*  dark  forebodings.  He  rarely 
acknowledged  greeting*,  and  many  a startled  eye  encountered  his 
passing  glance — direct,  unseeing,  and  yet  so  penetrating. 

I*mg  after  he  was  'lead  and  buried,  and  the  now  Governor,  a 
smiling  young  man  surrounded  by  f'ossack  guards,  drove  rapidly 
through  the  city  in  his  equipage  of  state,  many  recalled  these  last 
two  long  weeks  of  his  pilgrimage— the  gray-haired  ghost  in  the 
gi^iernl  * uniform,  marching  through  the  mire  with  upright  car- 
riage, the  scarlet  lining  of  bis  cloak  glancing  in  the  puddlea,  and 
followed  by  the  h<wry  old  law,  "A  life  for  a life!” 

The  crush  and  the  jostling  curiosity  of  the  main  streets  wearied 
him.  n ini  he  preferred  to  lose  himself  in  the  silent,  squalid  alleys, 
with  their  tiny  three-room  cottage*,  their  broken  fences,  and  slip- 
pery wooden  sidewalk*.  Throughout  these  days  he  had  but  one 
desire — to  go  the  length  and  breadth  of  Kawathaja  Lane.  But  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  gratify  this  wish;  it  seemed  too  horri- 
ble. too  painful,  more  painful  than  death  itself!  . And  a thrill  of 
wonder  eame  over  him  «*  he  thought  that  earlier  in  September  he 
hud  driven  down  the  lane  quite  fearlessly,  and  had  even  wished 
that  he  might  meet  aonie  one  of  the  people  to  speak  to  them  in 
passing. 

But  one  spot  he  never  neglected.  This  was  the  street  that  led 
to  the  seminary,  where  eueh  morning,  just  at  nine,  it  swarmed 
with  little  schoolgirls.  Forgetting  his  usual  haste,  he  strode  along 
here  like  some  good-natured,  whimsical  old  general,  nut  for  his 
morning  walk,  lie  nodded  to  them  as  they  came — the  big  girls 
first,  stately,  tall,  and  dignified : then  the  little  ones,  with  their 
short  brown  skirts  and  their  huge  knapsacks  — and  they  shyly 
answered  hia  greeting.  His  near  sighted  eyes  could  not*  distin- 
guish tlieir  fuel.  Large  and  small,  in  groups  they  raine.  and 
they  seemed  to  him  like  a cluster  of  rosy  petals.  As  the  last  one 
passed  he  smiled  his  quiet  ironical  smile,  a sly  twinkle  in  his  eye 
meanwhile,  and  then  at  the  next  corner  he  was  transformed  again 
into  the  silent,  stately  ghost,  seeking  death  at  the  head  of  his 
column. 

At  first  two  spies,  at  their  chief's  command,  trailed  him  lit  a di* 
Inner:  but  he  did  not  observe  them,  a*  lie  never  looked  l«u-k.  For 
some  days  they  conscientiously  followed  Id*  devious  path*,  but  soon 
tired  of  it — it  seemed  so  foolish  to  run  after  a man  who  was 
hanging  about  the  most  dangerous  spots  in  such  an  idiotic  way  — 


so  they  stopped  now  and  again  at.  mime  friendly  shop  to  gossip 
with  a ]s>lie«-iiiiiii.  dropped  in  at  an  ale-house,  and  often  lost  sight 
of  their  charge  for  hours  nt  a time.  " It’s  all  the  same — there's 
nothing  to  do,  anyway!"  said  one  of  thrm,  apologrtirallv.  He  had 
the  smug  shaven  face  of  a priest,  and  seemed  a prosy  old  fool. 
He  was  gulping  down  a hot  ptil «*.  and  although  he  had  not  quite 
•wallowed  the  first,  he  was  already  reaching  for  the  second. 
" When  a man's  in  hi*  dotage,  and  runs  into  the  trap  himself, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  him  . . . will  you  kindly  tell  me?” 

"Oh,  it's  only  for  form's  sake,"  said  the  barkeeper. 

" And  how  about  ‘ the  like '?”  asked  the  second  spy.  a glcamiv 
man,  who  had* seen  better  days,  but  was  given  to  drink,  and  had 
been  caught  cheating  at  card*.  Growling  like  a dog  over  his  bone, 
he  devoured  everything  in  sight,  drinking  vodka  steadily  mean- 
while: and  though  he  was  never  drunk,  yet  he  never  stopped 
drinking. 

" What  about  * the  Hike'?  He  knows  well  enough  that  we  aren't 
angels  from  heave# !" 

" Ue  acts  like  a horse  in  a fire — take  him  nut  of  his  stall,  and 
lie  rears  and  plunges.  He'd  w*mrr  burn  up  than  leave  the  stable !" 
said  the  barkeeper. 

'*  No,  be  knows  we  aren’t  angels,"  repeated  the  first,  with  a 
sigh. 

And.  in  fact,  they  had  very  little  in  common  with  angels,  thrive 
two  poor  devil* — and  it  was  quite  beyond  their  feeble  power  to 
smut  the  course  of  event*. 

Home  again  over  the  familiar  threshold,  even  then  the  Gov- 
ernor felt  no  thrill  of  relief,  nor  any  surety  of  one  more  day  of 
life.  He  took  thing*  as  they  nune,  and  forgot  the  scenes  of  hi*  p«*t 
wanderings  in  the  awakening  dread  of  what  the  day  would  yet 
bring  forth.  And  tile  empty,  idle  days  passed  by  with  frightful 
haste — yet  time  stood  still,  a*  if  the  rm-ehaiuhtn  that  turned  up 
each  new  day  had  been  jarred,  and  instead  of  the  following  one 
the  same  o|(i  day  came  round  again.  Keen  the  calendar  on  his 
desk,  that  he  used  to  turn — usually  at  night,  as  though  he  were 
culling  up  the  advancing  day — even  this  stood  pointing  to  that 
long -past  date:  and  when  occasionally  he  looked  at  that  back 
number  his  breast  heaved,  he  knew  not  why,  and  a feeling  of  sick- 
nes*  came  to  him  as  hr  lurmd  hia  eyes  away. 

“ Nonsense ! " he  exclaimed,  angrily.  Nowadays,  when  hr  was 
alone,  he  broken  often  into  short  ejaculations,  indefinite  and  dis- 
connected. He  was  especially  apt  to  say  " Nonsense " or  “Dis- 
gust ing.” 

He  did  not  fear  death  in  the  least,  and  viewed  it  quite  imper- 
sonally. They  would  shoot  at  him.  he  would  fall.  . . . And  then 
would  come  the  funeral,  with  the  hands,  and  hi*  Orders  carried 
behind  the  coflin,  etc.  He’d  gn  bravely  forward  to  meet  it.  He 
did  not  even  think  of  a life  beyond  the  grave:  for  him  it  all 
ended  here.  And  he  ate  with  his  usual  appetite,  and  slept  soundly 
and  dream  lessly. 

Yet  once  in  the  night — and  it  was  three  days  before  his  end — 
he  must  have  had  u heavy  dream,  for  he  awoke  with  the  souml  of 
hie  own  hoarse.  uiuflh-d  groan*.  And  as  he  recognized  thi*  strange, 
dull  voice  of  hi*,  and  his  eyes  encountered  the  darkness,  he  felt 
the  shudder  an  ' weakness  of  death.  He  huddled  the  clothes  up  over 
his  head,  drew  up  hia  bony  knees,  knotted  himself  into  a bundle 
in  the  bed.  and  reviewing  his  whole  na*t  life— from  infancy  to 
age  — ho  U'gan  to  sob  bitterly  and  softly:  and  whispered  to’  the 
damp,  white,  silent  pillow:  “Have  pity  on  me!  Help  me,  some 
one.  who«T«r  it  is!  Have  mercy!  Ou-O-Ol" 

But  no  one  was  there  to  pity  him;  and  soon  he  was  conscious, 
through  his  tears,  of  hia  great  shaken  frame  in  its  strange,  cramped 
attitude,  and  his  rough,  hoarse  voice,  and  he  mastered  himself 
and  lay  still.  And  long  lie  lay  there  silent,  in  the  same  tense  pose, 
staring  up,  wide-eyed,  into  the  dark.  And  in  the  morning  he  start- 
ed out  again  in  his  military  clonk.  For  two  day*  more  its  scarlet 
lining  was  reflected  in  the  middle*  by  the  wayside,  and  the  tall, 
stately  ghost  stalked  through  the  streets,  seeking  his  grave  at  the 
head  of  his  column. 

The  affair  came  about  very  simply  and  quicklv — like  a picture 
in  a biogrnph. 

At  the  crossing  of  two  streets  was  » dingy  hay-market,  open 
on  Fridays;  and  here  a hesitating  voice  arrested  the  Governor. 

“Your  Kxcellcncy!" 

“ Yes  ?" 

He  stood  still  and  faced  about. 

From  behind  n lonely  hedge  across  the  street  two  men  canir 
hastily  striding  through  the  mud:  one  in  high  boot*.  the  other  in 
gaiters  without  overshoe*,  his  trousers  rolled  up.  These  wet  feel 
must  make  him  very  cold,  for  hi*  face  is  greenish  pale,  and  hi* 
thick,  blond  hair  stand*  out  very  stiff  from  hi*  bend.  In  hi*  left 
hand  be  holds  a folded  paper,  ami  the  right  is  thrust  deep  into  hia 
Jioeket. 

And  directly  all  is  clour:  the  victim  knew  that  death  had  come, 
and  they  knew  that  lie  had  seen  it. 

“If  you  pleas*-,"  said  the  man,  and  a convulsive  tremor  passed 
over  his  face. 

“A  petition?  What  i*  it  about?"  the  Governor  asked,  super- 
fluously, too.  hut  strangely  impelled  to  play  the  scene  out.  Yet 
he  did  not  reach  for  the  petition.  The  fellow  still  held  out  his 
left  hand,  with  the  bit  of  jwijter  that  would  have  deceived  no  one. 
tfnd  without  handing  it  to  the  Governor  he  fumbled  with  his  right 
hand  for  the  revolver,  knitting  his  brows  in  bis  endeavor  to  free 
it  from  the  lining  of  his  pocket. 

The  Governor  east  one  quick  glance  about.  The  squalid  market 
plan',  the  mud  littered  with  straw,  the  hmelv  hedge.  Ah!  but  it 
was  loo  late'  lie  gave  one  short,  deep,  gasping  sigh  and  straight 
ened  up— without  terror,  and  quite  without  defiance.  Yet  still 
there  lay  somewhere,  perhaps  in  the  deep-set  wrinkles  about  hi* 
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hwtvy  ihwt.  it  quiet.  almost  imprrcrptililr,  pleading  for  mercy — 
just  » trace  of  remorse,  lint  lie  himself  was  unconscious  of  this, 
and  neither  of  the  men  observed  it. 

Ilia  death  came  in  three  quick  shots,  sounding  together  in  rapid 
succession  like  a single  loud  report.  Three  minutes  Inter  n police* 
man  hurried  up,  followed  by  the  secret  service  men,  and  then  the 
people,  as  though  they  hnd  all  been  hanging  about  the  neighbor- 
hood, brhind  the  corner,  awaiting  the  end. 

And  the  00 rose  was  covered  over. 

Some  ten  minutes  later  the  ambulance  drove  slowly  through  the 
streets  with  its  red  cross — and  throughout  the  city  questions  and 
answers  Hew  like  stone*: 


'Ms  lie  dead?"  "On  the  spot."  " Who  was  it?  Did  they  arrest 
him?"  " No.  they  got  away.  No  one  knows  wlio  it  was.  There  were 
three  men!"  ♦ 

And  all  day  long  they  spoke  only  of  the  assassination,  some  with 
censure,  some  with  joyful  approbation.  Hut  through  all  tlieir 
talk,  whatever  its  character,  one  felt  the  shiver  of  a mighty  terror. 
Something  |*»werful  an  I annihilating  swept  like  a cyclone  over 
their  daily  lives,  and  from  behind  tlieir  dreary  counters,  their 
samovars,  their  beds  and  wheaten  cakes,  peered  forth  through  the 
dimness  of  the  commonplace  the  threatening  figure  of  that  hoary 
old  law  of  revenge. 

And  the  little  schoolgirl  wept! 


THE  SCARCITY  OF  TORPEDOES  FOR  THE  NAVY 

By  FRANK  N.  BAUSKETT 


TIIK  seriousness  of  the  situation  due  to  the  lack  of  torpedoes 
by  the  United  States  Navy  is  made  known  by  the  Navy  !>«*- 
partment.  It  Is  estimated  that  $ 1 .2B6.000  will  eventually 
hr  needed  for  the  construction  of  a torpedo  plant  and  for  the  manu- 
facture of  torpedoes,  and  Recretary-of-the-Xavy  Metcalf  luis  recom- 
mended Hint  Congress  appropriate  $.'>50,000  at  the  present  session 
for  the  purpose.  In  tqieaking  of  the  situation,  he  says: 

“ The  torpedoes  on  hand  are  insufficient  to  supply  the  torpeilo- 
v easels,  and  are  old  and  worn.  Torpedoes  arc  becoming  unservice- 
able through  loss  and  breaking  up.  and  unless  measures  are  taken 
at  once  to  remedy  the  existing  shortage  in  a year  we  shall  Is*  aide 
to  supply  torpedoes  to  no  more  than  half  our  torpedo- Isiats.  To. 
indicate  our  relative  lack  of  preparedness,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
consider  that  (ireat  Hritain  has  on  hand  8000  torpedoes,  and  tluit 
one  of  the  belligerents  in  the  late  Kimso-.la|Mme*M'  war  expended 
more  torpedoes  in  a week  than  we  have  effective  now  on  liand. 

"That  something  should  be  done  is.  in  the  opinion  of  the  Depart- 
ment. not  a debatable  question ; the  only  question  is  how  to  re- 
lieve the  present  situation.  There  is  only  one  firm  in  tin*  United 
States  that  builds  torpedoes,  and  while  they  are  now  lichind  in 
contracts  for  torpedoes  for  the  n<*w  vessel*,  it  i*.  of  course,  possible 
for  this  firm  to  increase  its  facilities  and  its  subsequent  output. 
The  !>epartment.  believes,  however,  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
government  would  I*  served  by  the  establishment  of  a torpedo 
factory. 

" In  the  manufacture  of  torpedoes  in  the  United  Stab's  tt  monop* 
oly  exists  closer  than  any  combination  of  separate  firm*.  When 
it  is  considered  that  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  navy  it  will  Is*  neces- 


sary to  huihl  at  least  2 (MM)  torpedoes  in  the  next  ten  year*,  at  an 
expenditure  of  between  $7,tHKMMM)  and  $8,000,000.  it  would  surely 
teem  unwise  to  have  the  government,  in  a matter  involving  such 
a sum.  helplessly  subject  to  the  dictation  of  a monopoly  which  1u»h 
not  in  the  past  shown  any  evidence  of  disinterested  beneficence. 

*'  That  the  situation  is  such  as  to  justify  the  erection  of  a tor- 
pedo factory,  it  is  onlv  necessary  to  consider  our  present  pitiable 
condition  as  com  (sired  with  other  first-class  naval  powers,  the 
inadequacy  ami  unreliability  of  our  present  source  of  supply,  and 
• he  fact  that  to  supply  the  need*  of  the  service  and  to  provide  for 
a proper  reserve  we  should  manufacture  1000  torpedoes  at  a cost 
of,  approximately.  $tl.;VMMMMi.  Four  hundred  of  these  torpedoes 
have  been  contracted  for.  and  the  facilities  of  the  only  source  of 
supply  will  he  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  complete  them  before  duly 
I.  1908.  Such  a factory  would  prevent  a repetition  of  the  present 
situation.  Since  the  necessary  torpedoes  to  arm  our  shipa  are  not 
available  and  cannot  lie  obtained  in  the  United  States  without 
great  delay,  the  Department  sees  no  way  to  relieve  the  serious 
situation  than  to  purchase  them  abroad.” 

Secretary  Metcalf  thinks  this  course  would  Is*  justifiable,  ami 
bus  asked  Congress  for  permission  to  make  Die  purchase  abroad 
of  100  high-powered  torpedoes.  That  serious  objection  will  ho 
raised  against,  such  a course  there  is  little  doubt,  hut  in  view  of 
the  fact  t hut  the  only  beneficiaries  of  the  opposite  course  would 
I**  a monopoly  who.  ts-sulc*  not  l«eing  able  to  supply  the  govern- 
ment's demands,  have  in  the  |«ist  unhesitatingly  taken  advantage 
of  the  government  that  protect*  it.  it  is  hardly  probable  that  such 
objection  would  lie  sustained. 
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ESPERANTO  IN  JAPAN 

By  K11CHI  KANEKO 


SINCE  •Ikiiimi  first  turned  her  eyes  toward  the  Western 
nation*  and  their  radically  diflcrcnt  met fatal*  uf  pniceilure 
in  all  the  walks  of  life,  she  has  had  problem  after  problem, 
all  crowding  in  alarming  mariner,  to  consider,  and  in  must 
cases  actually  to  solve.  It  is  not  that  she  desires  to  identify 
herself  with  the  Western  nations;  that  she  would  lose  her  individ- 
ual traits  in  all  things  and  merge  herself  in  the  universal  life. 
Her  provincial  egotism  is  too  givat  for  such  an  amalgamation  to 
be  effected.  at  least  nut  within  the  next  few  centuries. 

Hut  da|Mn  in  amhiliutis.  and  lately  prpgmuive.  Her  prevailing 
ambition  is  nut,  na  formerly,  to  la*  the  must  exclusive  of  nations, 
but  rather  to  enter  in  tin*  tace  of  the  nations  and  at  least  to  keep 
abreast  of  them. 

In  order  to  do  this,  like  the  lately  arrived  sprinter  whose  sue- 
cess  lies  in  discarding  Ids  nU|a*rt1unua  clothing  while  he  runs,  mi 
Japan  must  discard  ancient  eustoms  and  take  on  new  ninriing- 
grar,  even  as  she  takes  her  place  alongside  her  rivals.  In  ma- 
chinery. in  education,  and  even  in  tin*  matter  of  diet.  hIh-  lias  been 
forced  to  make  changes  and  to  take  on  new  method*. 

Iler  latest  struggle  is  willi  her  language.  That  must  lie  changed 
and  adapted  to  a wider  Held  of  activity.  The  ('hincse  characters, 
which  came  with  Confucianism  more  tluui  a thousand  years  ago. 
have  become  too  clumsy,  too  slow,  and  too  difficult  for  practical 
purpose*.  The  average  school-child  must  sjtend  nine  years  in  com- 
mitting to  memory  these  hieroglyphics  before  he  can  think  of  lie 
ginning  to  read.  Nine  year*  in  learning  the  alphabet  will  n«*t 
do  for  the  -lapan  of  to-day.  Such  snail  like  processes  are  not  for 
the  age  of  steam  and  electricity.  The  progressive  leailcrs  in  science 
and  literatim*  claim  that  Japan  has  been  held  limk  for  centuries 
through  the  us*  of  Chinese  characters  in  her  literature.  The 
Ja|unu*rw*  alphalsd,  consisting  of  forty  eight,  comparatively  simple 
characters,  would  have  served  the  nation  lieiter  in  the  matter  of 
progress.  No,  many  teachers  and  scholars  are  interested  in  intro- 
ducing a new  method  of  both  oral  and  written  communication 
throughout  the  nation. 

A few  years  ago  the  Japanese  government  printed  book*  in  which 
the  Japanese  character’,  were  principally  used,  and  furnished  the 
school*  with  them.  This  '*  half-way”  improvement,  however,  wa* 
considered  by  the  more  progressive  as  inefficient  for  present 
needs,  and  the  hooks  wen*  finally  omitted  from  the  schools. 
This  was  not.  however,  until  the  romanixatinn  of  Ja|uuw*s« 
characters  was  introduced.  This  new  project  Iweame  so  p«pu- 
lar  tliat  a magazine,  ffomaji,  is  published  in  the  Homan  characters, 
ami  is  widely  circulated.  The  advantage  of  this  method  lies  in 
I lie  ease  with  which  a student  may  h*arn  the  alphabet,  and  in  the 
jsjLssibility  of  using  the  line  o’  type,  which  the  -lajamcne  are  very 


anxious  to  get  into  their  printing-offices.  Hie  chief  promoters  of 
this  movement  are  Professor  Hoz.unii.  of  the  lni|s*ria[  I'niversity, 
President  Nariise,  of  the  Woman's  I'niversity  of  Tokio,  and 
Professor  Fujtnka,  of  the  I'niversity  of  Tokio.  The  organization 
recently  received  a gift  of  100  yen  from  Mr.  Kokichi  Nonod*,  a 
piumincnl.  hanker  of  Tokio,  who  recognize*  the  necessity  of  reform 
ill  the  language  of  Hie  Japanese  people. 

In  spite  of  tlu*  strong  hold  that  it  is  undoubtedly  taking  through- 
out ed ueuted  Japan,  however,  the  rotnaniration  of  Japanese  charac- 
ter* hardly  tills  the  real  need.  There  must  be  a language  that  may 
hold  communication  with  tbi*  Western  nations.  English,  of  course, 
is  taught  in  all  the  schools,  together  with  French  ami  Herman.  Hut 
while  it  is  a nuisance  to  learn  difficult  Chinese  characters,  it  i* 
nearly  a*  had  to  have  to  learn  several  languages  in  order  to  com- 
municate with  all  Western  peoples.  And  the  idea  of  picking  out 
one  is  also  a difficult  matter.  All  this  has  caused  to  arise,  within 
the  past  few  month*,  a lively  discussion  of  **  Esperanto.”  and  the 
practicability  of  introducing  it  in  tlu*  Japanese  school*. 

Mr.  Sakai,  of  the  Home  Journal,  was  the  first  to  bring  this  to 
the  general  public,  which  he  did  through  his  journal.  Enthusiastic 
student*  at  once  became  interested  in  the  matter,  and  the  Uni- 
versity (iraduate  Club  of  Knuda  organized  a society  for  the  study 
and  spreading  of  “ Esperanto."  From  a membership  of  thirty  the 
organization  at  pre***nt  niunls-rs  I.tO  member*  in  Tokio.  l.V)  in 
Yokosuka.  and  other  branches  have  been  farmed.  ami  are  being 
forme*],  all  of  which  numls-r  more  than  six  hundred  nn-mls-r*.  In 
the  F.nglish  m-IhmiI  of  Tokio.  Kokumin  Kigakuwai.  a department 
is  to  la*  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  Esperanto,  with  a Canadian  mi* 
sionarv  a*  instructor.  A monthly  magazine,  which  is  to  1m*  tin* 
official  organ  of  the  society,  is  *oon  to  make  its  appcarani-e  in 
Tokio.  Since  there  ure  six  hundred  or  more  members,  all  of  whom 
are  more  or  less  enthusiastic  over  the  new  language,  it  i*  safe  to 
predict  that  the  magazine  will  Is*  well  looked  after  until  its  circu- 
lation ha*  become  general  throughout  the  island. 

A text-book  on  Esperanto,  written  by  Mr.  Ilnsegawa,  tlie  well- 
known  translator  of  Turgenief’a  works,  and  a member  of  the  Rus- 
sian Esperanto  society,  had  tin*  marvellous  sale  <>f  an  entire  edition 
in  two  day*.  The  second  edition  followed  rapidly,  and  the  third 
edition  i*  now  in  the  pres*.  All  of  which  straw*  tin*  eagerness  of 
the  people  for  a language  that  will  fit  them  for  a high  place  in 
the  world'*  culture  within  a few  decade* 

It  i*  premature  to  *ay  that  either  the  ronmnization  of  tin* 
Jajiniiese  language  or  the  Esperanto  will  be  the  final  attempt  of 
Jujum  to  unify  herself  with  the  West  in  regard  to  language.  Hut 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  some  method  with  this  end  in  view  will  Is? 
adopted  by  her  in  the  near  future. 


THE  HUMAN  COMEDY  AT  SEA 

By  ANGLO-AMERICAN 


IN  one  sense,  of  course,  the  trip  across  tin*  Atlantic  is  hardly 
more  out  of  the  way  than  tne  journey  down-town  in  New 
York  or  from  Bayawater  to  t lit*  City  in  Loudon.  Everybody 
takes  it  nowadays:  it  is  as  lutckneytd  as  any  route  on  earth 
or  the  waters  about  tlie  earth.  And  yet  the  pleasure  of  it 
ia  one  that  never  stales.  You  know,  in  a general  way.  just  what 
to  c\ |N*ct  fr<*u  it,  just  as  in  a general  wav  you  know  what  to 
expect  when  your  favorite  symphony  appears  on  the  programme. 
Hut  the  execution  varies,  and  in  the  variations  is  your  delight. 
Tlie  welcome  that  Haris  extends  to  her  worshippers  has  this  same 
enchanting  quality  of  familiar  freshness.  Even  at  the  seventy- 
and  seventh  repetition  the  moment  of  reentry  i*  charged  with 
exhilaration  and  surprises,  Just  so  it  i*  between  Liverpool  ami 
New  York.  I will  defy  the  moat  hardened  transallanlician  to 
treat  tlie  voyage  a*  something  that  doe*  not  stand  out  in  the  hum- 
drum routine.  To  the  last  he  will  feel  n sort  of  thrill  when  he 
step*  on  Ixiard.  when  tlie  good  smell  of  (lie  ship  is  in  his  nostrils 
again,  when  ciiptniii,  purser,  and  doctor  greet  him  us  an  honored. 
Ineaune  a familiar,  guest:  when  lie  Hilda  an  old  friend  in  his  state- 
room steward:  and  when  the  lovable,  orderly  hustle  of  a vessel 
having  |>ort  crowds  in  upon  him  nm-e  more.  There  i»  something 
alrant  the  mere  " feel  ” of  a -hip  that  shut*  tlie  door  on  tin*  irri- 
tation* of  life.  With  the  first  turn  of  the  propeller  the  mind  sink* 
into  a pleasant  nninqniring  fallownr**.  There  i*  languor,  but  no 
monotony : n diffused  listlesanes*.  but  no  boredom:  vacancy,  but 
with  absolute  acquiescence.  Business  liecome*  not  merely  a form 
of  asreticism.  hut  instantly,  curiously,  delighlfiillv  ini|»os«iMc. 
The  world  dn>|>s  out:  and  even  the  Incursion*  of  Mnrronl  only 
serve  to  heighten  and  intensify  the  spacious  srn*c  of  remoteness 
and  freedom.  There  i*  a great  ronipaiiiomtbleneM  about  the  sea. 
It  is  more  satisfying  even  than  London  in  its  responsiveness  to 
all  moods  and  nil  desire*;  and  personally  I have  no  higher  am- 
bition on  hoard  ship  than  to  lie  well  ivrup|H*d  up  on  tlu*  hurricane- 
dick  and  guess  lazily  at  its  insoluble  riddle.  < ivilization  is 
making  il  harder  and  harder  for  n man  to  do  nothing,  not  merely 
with  pleasure,  but  even  with  a clear  conscience.  At  *ea  alone  may 
one  surrender  oneself  whole-heartedly  and  without  reproach  to 
the  mere  exqulsitem-sa  of  iM-ing  alive.  With  a honk  nn  one’s  knees 
that  one  i*  altogether  too  lazy  In  read  connectedly,  anil  a stock  of 
cigar*  and  tolwcro  that  it.  need*  almost  a dose  of  the  strenuous 
life  to  Is-  at  tin*  trouble  of  consuming,  existence  just  glide*  along. 

Ships  change,  hut  those  who  travel  by  them  keep  the  same.  <tn 
the  transatlantic  route  the  |iassongor*'  list  is  a company  of  stock 
character*.  There  is  always — at  least  I have  never  cmnwl  with- 


out encountering  then* — a pair  of  close-cropped.  exiils-runt  British 
Twin*,  going  to  or  returning  from  their  Far  - Weatern  ranch, 
ruddy,  colossal  walker*,  colossal  eater*,  great  men  at  shulllctKiard 
and  quoit*,  and  vigorously  disilainful  of  overcoats.  There  is 
always  tlu*  Common  Property  t»irl.  who  i*  disgrace*]  if  she  is 
seen  walking  with  the  same  man  twice.  Then*  is  always  the 
typically  Hritish  Ass,  who  is  the  centre  and  the  cause  of  weighty 
international  wrangling.  When  I cm  me  over  the  other  day  lie 
was  a Colonel,  quite  giMMi-htimwrcd  anil  quite  humorless  of  ma- 
jestic voice  and  toplofty  aerrnt,  and  almost  inconceivably  given 
to  demanding  of  hi*  American  coiii|uiiiioii*  at  dinner  whv  they 
had  no  justice  in  their  cnunlrv.  why  they  wvre  all  corrupt,  an<l 
why  they  spoke  through  the  iuw.  lie  was  in  capital  form  at  each 
no nl.  I believe  In-  sjient  the  intervals  getting  up  a good  case 
against  whatever  detail  of  the  Americun  system  he  liad  marked 
down  for  attack;  and  hr  fairly  ripped  the  Star*  and  Stri|ie*  to 
piece*  Is- fore  the  voyage  wa*  over.  There  wa*  an  Englishman  op- 
posite him  who  had  lirinmc  a naturalized  American,  and  whose 
ii;*Hstasy  roused  tlie  gisnl  t'ohuH-l  to  inordinate  outbreaks.  Not 
that  lie  disliked  America:  lie  would  heliave,  one  frit,  just  the  same 
in  a Hritish  colony.  Faluity,  somehow,  wa*  lii*  birthright,  and 
hi*  simple  soul  had  probably  done  nothing  hut  itneotiscioiLsIv  ex- 
n»|»erute  all  with  whom  It  had  come  in  contact  situs*  first  it  hud 
o|iened  upon  a world  it  would  never  learn  to  know.  And  la-side* 
these,  there  i*  always  at  least  one  Spread-Eagle  Anu-rican  who 
gravitate*  towards  tin*  typically  Hritish  As*  by  an  instinctive 
antipathy;  tlicr*  i*  always  the  suspicion*  individual  who  wins 
more  than  hi*  fair  sharp  of  the  pool*  on  the  day's  run,  und  of 
whose  intimacy  with  the  ship's  officers  or  with  tlir  wireless  oper- 
ator the  rest  of  the  passenger*  hate  thp  gravest  and  most  iin- 
]s*tent  suspicion*:  there  is  always  the  Fretful  Wife,  the  Serial 
t limlwr.  who  front  tlu*  moment  he  sets  foot  on  Imwrd  intrigues  for 
the  chairmanship  of  tin*  ship's  concert,  and  the  whole  jolly,  mis- 
cellaneous crowd  of  English  and  American  travellers,  business 
men.  s|M»rt*nien.  some  of  whom  are  but  beginning  or  ending  their 
long  trip  to  China  and  Japan,  and  all  of  whom  mingle  in  the 
easy  fraternity  of  -hip  life  with  a completeness  and  good  - will 
that  no  other  peoples  even  approaeh.  It  must  lie  tlie  glamour  of 
the  si**  that  makes  every  «m-  seem  so  much  more  interesting  and 
delight  fill  than  on  bind.  And  in  the  Mersey  or  the  Narrows  the 
terrestrial  focus  is  readjusted  and  the  habitual  relations  reestab- 
lish themselves.  People  are  always  a bit  nlmro  themselves  at  sea. 
and  it.  is  a good  rule  to  avoid  on  land  those  you  have  liked  on 
lsvard  ship.  They  will  not  seem  anything  like  ao  attractive. 
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The  New  York  Police 

(C'oitfiitMfrf  from  jtage  30 1.) 

minted  Ium  been  kept  off  (lie  fore;  and  nf 
tin-  pment  nineteen  iiutpeetor*  three  have 
been  thus  dismissed. 

The  Page-Prentice  hill*  abolish  the  grade 
cif  inspector  and  reduce  the  present  inspect- 
or* to  tin-  grade  of  c-ii  plain.  but  with  their 
present  salaries.  The  bill  provides  that  in- 
spectors Ik-  detailed  from  UM  rank  of  cap- 
tain ami  hold  that  no* it  ion  only  as  long  as 
their  work  is  antUfuctory  to  the  ('noun la- 
id oner,  being  piti«l  at  the  rate  of  $35110  per 
year  while  doing  fiwuectnr"a  work,  and  at 
the  rate  of  92750  while  doing  that  of  a cap- 
tain: by  this  plan  not  only  will  the  man 
holding  the  position  of  inspector  In*  incited 
to  do  hin  best  to  retain  the  position  wjtli  it** 
higher  rate  of  pay.  but  the  captains  will  be 
alert  to  qualify  for  promotion. 

The  inapeetorahip  reform  is  the  most  iiu-  . 
(iortant  of  all.  When  the  district  attorney 
sends  a gamliler  word  that  be  wants  him  to 
close  up,  that  man  closes  lip,  and  the  Police 
Commissioner  could  do  the  some  if  lie  had  a 
Dowling  law . with  the  power  of  siili]*pnu. 

In  default  of  that  give  him  the  club  over 
the  heads  of  the  inspectors  that  the  Page- 
Prentice  laws  will  furnish,  and  he  will  keep 
the  places  closed  that  ought  to  la-  closed, 
When  an  unlawful  or  alisorderlv  place  is 
opened  in  an  inspector’s  district  he  becomes 
aware  of  it  within  a week  at  the  outside,  if 
he  is  competent  to  hold  tlu*  potdiinn.  and  if 
the  place  remains  open  the  fact  is  demon- 
strated that  tlie  inspector  is  either  incom- 
petent or  corrupt. 

The  (wmihility  of  quick  and  drastic  ac- 
tion by  the  Cbmmiaaloner  on  I ft  will  put  the 
inspectors  on  their  mettle.  The  lengthen- 
ing of  the  term  of  office  of  the  Police  Com- 
missioner is  also.  I believe,  an  essential  to 
his  obtaining  the  very  best  results  from  the 
department.  Not  only  does  lie  grow  wiser 
with  experience,  but  his  control  of  the  mm 
under  him  is  greater  when  they  know  tluit 
he  is  to  continue  at  their  heud.  If  they 
look  U|*»n  his  position  as  merely  a tem- 
(Hirary  one  they  will  not  render  as  loyal 
service  os  to  a permanent  chief.  Tills  is  a 
I stint,  however,  on  which,  for  obvious 
reason  a,  I may  not  enlarge. 

The  necessity  for  a Fourth  Deputy  Com- 
missioner is  set  forth  in  iny  report  to  the 
Mayor,  but  that  is  a matter  of  secondary 
ini |>»rtanre.  (Jive  me  eontrol  of  the  in- 
spectors and  the  npport unity  to  reorganize 
(lie  Detective  Bureau  and  there  will  be 
trouble  in  the  force  if  I do  not  give  New 
York  the.  best  police  administration  she  lias 
ever  had. 


The  Longfellow  Centenary 

(Continued  from  page  3Q4-) 

bination  of  qualities.  He  was  at  once  genial 
and  guarded ; sliv  in  talk,  yet  free  and  con- 
liding  with  hi*  pen:  kind  and  cordial,  but 
with  an  impamable  boundary  line  of  re- 
serve; dwelling  in  a charmed  circle  of 
thought,  yet  absolutely  self-protecting: 
essentially  ’a  poetic  mind,  hut  never  out.  of 
touch  with  tlie  common  heart ; not  so  murh 
a creator  as  a composer;  and  viewing  his 
subjects,  as  a very  acute  obwrvcr  hits  said 
of  him.  ‘in  their* relations,  rather  than  in 
their  essence."  He  was  one  to  whom  a poem 
might  occur,  ns  did  ‘The  Arrow  and  the 
Song."  while  he  stood  before  the  fire  waiting 
fur  his  children  to  go  to  church  with  him; 
and  lie  was  equally  able  to  spend  patient 
yean*  in  hearing  and  weighing.  * slowly  and 
with  decorum.’  as  lie  says,  the  criticism  of 
other  Italian  scholars  on  his  version  of 
Dante.  He  was  abstemious,  yet  wrote  joy- 
ous drinking-songs  for  his  friends;  did  not 
call  himself  an  abolitionist,  yet  pronounced 
the  day  of  the  execution  of  John  Hrown.  of 
Ossawatomie,  to  be  * tlie  date  of  a new  revo- 
lution, quite  a*  much  needtsl  as  the  old  one." 
When  worn  with  overwork  he  could  sit  down 
to  write  a hundred  autographs  for  a fair 
in  Chattanooga;  or.  ]*-rhap»,  go  out  ami 
walk  miles  to  srenre  kimlne-**  for  a friend 
troubled  with  chronic  and  iit*uj»ernb|e  penni- 
lessnesM.  lie  was  choice  in  his  invited 
guesta,  yet  drove  his  housemaids  to  despair 
ov  insisting  on  the  admittance  of  the  poorest 
children  in  Cambridge,  to  tramp  through 


his  study  daily  and  to  nit  triumphantly  in 
the  chair  which  their  school  subscriptions 
hud  bought  for  him.  This  was  the  man 
whom  we  meet  to  commemorate;  this  was 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow." 

Hawthorne’s  love  nf  seclusion,  failing 
health,  ami  earlier  passing,  made  his  last 
yean*  a memory  more  vague  than  vital  even 
to  his  closest  friends : Emerson's  tlnal  years 
were  darkened  by  tluit  cloud  which  nettled 
more  and  more  heavily  upon  his  brilliant 
mentality,  until  he  cried  out.  “Strange  the 
kind  heavens  should  keep  us  upon  earth 
after  they  have  destroyed  our  connection 
with  things!"  (tut  Long  fellow's  old  age 
was  as  beautiful  and  serene  as  a fair  winter 
sunset. 

The  rare  genius  of  Hawthorne  drew  vast 
appreciative  crowds  to  Salem  and  to  Con- 
cord. Emerson 's  marvellous  intellectual  en- 
dowment and  noble  philosophy  brought 
eager  thousands  to  pay  sincere  tribute  to 
his  memory.  Hut  Ixwigfellow’s  beautiful 
spirit  and  his  tender  human  understanding 
of  simple  human  needs  made  his  memorial 
celebration,  on  February  27,  an  ejioch  in  the 
ltearts  of  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thous- 
ands whose  love  he  had  inspired. 

“Tlie  sweetness  and  gentleness,  tlie  grace 
and  purity  of  his  verse,  were  the  image  of  his 
own  soul.  The  man  was  more  and  better 
than  the  poet.*" 


Juvenile  Economy 

“Tom MV."  said  the  fond  mother,  “isn’t 
it  rather  an  extravagance  to  eat  both  butter 
and  jam  on  your  bread  at  the  same  time?" 

“ No,  ma'am,  it’s  economy the  boy  an- 
swered. “ The  same  piece  of  bread  does  for 
both." 


The  Editor  Regrets 

“ Whir  I was  city  editor  of  the  rir^iaid 
City  Entcrprinr."  remarked  Murk  Twain  at 
a dinner  in  New  York,  “a  fine  turkey  was 
om  day  left  at  the  office.” 

"Turkeys  were  rare  in  that  high  altitude, 
nnd  we  all  hankered  after  this  bird.  The 
proprietor,  though,  claimed  it  fur  his  own. 
He  took  it  home  and  had  it  cooked  for 
dinner. 

“ The  next  day.  as  he  was  expatiating  on 
the  turkey's  richness  and  tenderness,  a let- 
ter was  handed  to  him.  He  opened  it  and 
read : 

“ ‘ Mb.  Editor  : 

" ' Sib. — Yesterday  1 sent  you  a turkey 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  much  dispute 
among  us.  To  settle  a bet.,  will  you  kindly 
ask  your  agricultural  editor  to  state  in  to- 
morrow's issue  what  it  died  of.'  ” 


A Slur  on  a Great  State 

It  is  told  of  the  Right  Reverend  Daniel  S. 
Tuttle.  D.D.,  LL.D-,  who  had  been  attending 
an  important  conference  at  Uimbetli  Palace, 
London,  that  during  a very  formal  function 
he  and  his  wife  were  loudly  announced  as 
" The  Bishop  of  Misery  nnd  Mrs.  Tuttle!'* 


On  Good  Authority 

A certain  Boston  man  doesn't  go  to 
church  often,  but  a week  or  *o  ago  he  was 
ptmildtd  bj  his  wif*-.  and  they  attended 
services  together.  I' poa  their  return  home 
he  regarded  her  with  a teasing  look  and 
asked : 

“ Now  look  here,  my  dear ; which  is  worse, 
not  to  go  to  church  at  all,  or  to  go  and  pay 
absolutely  no  attention  to  the  service?" 

“If  you  mean  that  for  me  1 think  you  are 
horrid."  she  replied. 

“ Well,  roii  didn’t : you  were  looking  at 
all  those  diamonds  the  woman  in  front  of 
you  had  on  all  the  time." 

For  an  instant  she  blushed,  for  slie  is  an 
honest  little  woman,  but  quickly  recovered 
her  poise. 

“Oh.  well,  suppixsc  I was,"  she  retorted; 
° didn't  you  ever  benlr  of  sermons  in  stones?” 
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Pro  and  Con 

“Tills  play  i«  dreadfully  inconsistent," 
remarked  Mrs.  Kritique  " The  second  act 
lakes  place  live  years  after  the  first,  ami  the 
heroine  is  weuring  tlie  same  gown." 

“ I think  It's  all  very  consistent."  said  Mr. 
Kritique.  “ You’ll  notice  tluit  the  heroine's 
luisband  wears  the  same  luit." 


A Lesser  Evil 

Mesmenuml  14  Your  wife  has  eloped  with 
your  chauffeur." 

llr»BAM>.  “Thank  fortune!  Now  I won’t 
have  to  break  it  to  her  that  tlie  cook  has 
left." 


install  liy  Gail  Hoidcn  in  the  early  the  u«e  0 I Ragle  Rkaxd 

CoNoxmn  Mu*  hit  become  knit  lor  thoee  purpw* 

ahere  an  an*»rreteiv«d  milk  w jirrfrrmL  Bouden'*  Hiiiiim 
Bkako  F.vapoeateip  Mil*  fill*  tv - ' * * 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Pears’ 

Most  soaps  clog 
the  skin  pores  by 
the  fats  and  free 
alkali  in  their  com- 
position. 

Pears’  is  quickly 
rinsed  off,  leaves 
the  pores  open  and 
the  skin  soft  and 
cool. 

Established  in  1789. 


DELICIOUS 

PEPSIN  GUM 


THE  GCH  WITH  THE  LASTING 
PEPPERMINT  FLAVOR 

10  CENTS 

PER  PACKAGE. 

THE  ONLY  GUM  PACKAGE  THAT  HIIX  PREVENT 
FUZZ  AND  OTHER  ACCUMULATIONS  OF  THE  POCKET  j 
FROM  ADHERING  TO  THE  CUM. 

BOX  WHEN  EMPTY  A USEFUL 
HOLDER  FOR  SUBWAY  AND  ELEVATES  TICKETS 

FOR  SALE  BY  DRUGGISTS  EVERYWHERE 

If  NOT  HANDLED  BY  YOURS,  WE  WILL  MAIL 
SAME  TO  YOU  FREE  UPON  RECEIPT  OF  10 'T* 
.jfey/.V  l8”STllRVllti  PLACE,  ncthkoiy. 


j by  vjOO| 


EASON  S PLA 


ELLEN  TERRY  IN  TWO  PLAYS 


IX  lli«  last  week  of  her  three  wwks'  visit  to  New  York  at  the 
Empire  Theatre,  Mias  Kilim  Terry  appeared  in  " The  Good 
Hope,”  Heijertnan*’  finiMH  play  of  the  lhitch  fisherfolk.  and 
that  most  delightful  of  one-act  etwnedie*.  “ Nance  OUBelrf.’' 
Her  first  work  was  given  up  to  the  Sluiar  play,  “Captain 
Itraxstound’s  Con  version.'’  and  it  had  been  her  intention  to  present 
it  only  during  that  week,  following  it.  for  tin*  succeeding  perfonu- 
unces  of  her  engagement,  with  tlie  Dutch  play  and  its  English 
playmate.  Hut,  hy  some  lucky  chance.  " Hn»**lioiind  ’’  was  j*>r- 
mitted  to  live  one  week  lunger.  As  for  the  lleiji-rmans  plav,  it 
did  not  live  at  all  in  spile  of  its  week’s  presentation.  It  is  said 
that  Miss  Terry  is  very  fond  of  this  play,  particularly  of  her 
own  part  in  it.  hut  this  fondness  must  remain  enigmatical  to  all 
who  went  *n  affect  innately,  mi  admiringly,  ho  hopefully  to  see  her 
in  it.  From  first  to  last  It  is  unconvincing,  at  least  as  Miss  Terry 
ami  her  eonipimv  presented  it,  ‘Hie  tWnie  of  the  play,  the  might 
and  cruelty  of  the  wn,  ami  its  sinister  shadow  ever  upon  the  lives 
of  the  fishermen  and  their  families,  la  one  of  undeniable  impres- 
siveness. ft  is  a dramatization  of  the  eeaaeless  foreboding*  and 
the  recurring  tragedies  in  the  Uvea  of  these  Dutch  fisherfolk  and 
the  awful  price  they  pay  tbe  sea  for  the  fish  they  take  from  it. 
The  constant  waiting,  with  resigned  expectancy,  for  news  of  dis- 
aster is  the  key-note  of  it,  a note  which  should  he  as  the  tolling  of 


Un»<  *>Z  f«s»rii  Wmi  Sanh 


Ellen  Terry  as  “ Kniertfe  ” in  **  The  Good  Hope  M 

“ WE  HAVE  TO  PAT  IlEAB  FOR  THE  FISH  ” 


a deep-mouthed,  ominous  liell.  But  never  once  doe*  this  bell  ring 
out.  Mias  Terry  arid  her  fellow  players  come  upon  the  stage, 
recite  their  liuc*,  and  go  off:  the  curtain  rises  and  falls — and  so 
for  four  acts.  There  are  Dutch  costumes  and  wooden  shoes  and  a 
Dutch  kitchen  with  a broad  window  looking  toward  the  sea — and 
there  is  an  end.  One  does  not  sense  the  heart -crushing  bunkm  of 
jdread  upon  these  poor  people,  nor  the  tragedies  they  relate,  nor 
even  the  sea  which  they  hear  thundering  in  the  rage  of  storm 
just  without  the  kitchen  window.  The  liell — there  is  no  l*-ll: 
tliey  are  not  Dutch  fisherfolk,  there  i»  no  storm,  nor  sea.  nor 
tragedy,  only  words,  and  the  slow  rise  and  full  of  .a  timed  curtain. 

It  m a great  pity,  all  of  it.  hut  Miss  Terry  is  as  unconvincing 
as  the  least  known  member  of  her  company.  She  is  JCatcrl/V,  a 
fisherman'*  widow,  OfM  wlm  has  already  dearly  paid  the  sea,  hut 
she  does  mil  for  one  brief  instant  "Uggint  the  sorrow- ridden  fisher  - 
mail's  widow;  site  ap|**urs  to  l*c  only  acting  the  juirt.  That  tin* 
resulting  im|M'numut  ion  is  greatly  attractive  it  is  srmreely  neces- 
sary to  say,  hut  it  is  the  attractiveness  which  belong*  to  Klim 
Terry,  and  not  to  Kniertje,  the  Dutch  fi*lverm*n's  widow,  because 
we  gravely  doubt  tin*  unfailing  graceful  lies*  of  these  heavy,  hardy, 
kindly  old  souls,  in  their  wooden  shoes,  whereas  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  Miss  Terry'*  grace.  She  is  delightful,  hut  she  is  not 
Dutch.  She  is  ju*t  a very  swift  old  Indy  who  lias  for  a time  left 
Jier  own  comfortable  surroundings,  1st  arm-chair,  her  fire-place, 
and  her  eat,  and  is  masquerading  in  Dutch  clothes  and  trying  to 
Is?  Dutch  on  the  principle  of  “when  vou  are  in  Holland,  do  as  the 
Hollanders."  She  aucrcodit  very  well  in  doing  as  the  Hollanders 
about  her  do.  because  they  are  not  Dutch. 

The  story  of  HeijennaiuT  plav  deala  with  the  foundering  of  a 
rotten  fishing-smack.  The  fit mmI  Hope,  which  has  been  sent  to  sea 
by  her  owner,  Cfcincna  Hot,  who  knows  hpr  to  J»  rotten  and  who 
seeks  only  the  insurance  which  will  la*  paid  U|ion  her  loss,  earing 
nothing  for  the  lives  of  those  who  have  put  out  in  her.  Bos  i* 
played  in  fairly  acceptable  fashion  by  Budge  Harding.  Two  of 
Knicrtfr'a  Bonn — ti t*-r<  and  Itarcnd — are  on  the  smack,  and  are. 
of  course,  lost  in  her.  Grcrt  in  played  by  James  Carew.  who.  in 
one  or  two  scenes,  gave  the  only  real  life,  the  only  really  sincere 
touches,  to  the  entire  play.  He  is  a youth  with  socialistic  tenden- 
cies who  has  lievn  discharges!  from  the  navv.  ami  it  is  in  his 
denunciation,  flr-t  of  the  convention*  which  bind  him.  and  after- 
ward of  linn  ft , his  grinding  injustice  toward  the  fisherfolk.  that 
he  ri«cs  momentarily  above  the  unfortunately  monotonous  level  of 
tin1  play.  Itnrrwt  is  a bnv  overcome  bv  fear  at  the  thought  of 
going  a1»«anl  The  flood  Hope,  liaving  learned  she  i*  rotten  and 
sent  out  in  order  that  she  may  Is*  wrecked,  and.  a*  portrayed  by 
l>Avid  | Vi  well,  a character  which  should  have  made  powerful  appeal 
h rendered  one  of  grotesque,  almost  ludicrous  exaggeration. 
Knirrtje,  scouting  thr  laiy's  assertions  of  the  nnse* worthiness  of 
the  smack  and  unwilling  to  let  his  cowardice  be  known,  forces 
him  to  go  to  wen.  even  delivers  him  into  the  hands  of  the  harbor 
I « dice  who  have  come  for  him  on  tlie  eve  of  sailing.  Hen*  is  a 
scene  between  mother  and  son  which  should  clutch  hard  nt  the 
heart  of  every  one  in  the  audience,  hut  which  simply  and  entirely 
fails.  It  is  A moment  of  the  highest  tension  and  dramatic  to  a 
thrilling  degree,  but  it  doe*  md  a rouse  one  ray  of  sympathy 
for  either  mother  or  am,  KnUrljc  is  naturally  supposed,  by  reason 
of  tier  lot  in  life  and  the  lives  of  those  nlsuit  her.  to  la-  liardmed 
against  fear*.  even  against  the  tragedies  which  eime  *o  constantly 
upon  the  village  folk,  but  in  Miss  Terry's  rendition  one  cannot  but 
feel  that  her  real  reason  for  forcing  linrend  to  go  to  «*u.  in  the 
face  of  his  quaking  fear,  is  because  the  play  demand*  It.  The 
action  does  not  win  to  arise  from  I he  stern  yet  lender  disin- 
clination of  the  mother  to  recognise  the  coward  in  her  *4Ui.  The 
boy  has  what  in  to  him  ample  reason  for  his  fear*,  and  they  are 
indeed  realized.  The  news  of  the  unscavrort  hi  ness  of  The  I loot  I 
//ope  conies  from  u drunken  CaifroWt.  so  there  i*  good  reason 
for  its  rejection  by  the  other  villagers.  Hut  the  boy**  terror  is  90 
hopelessly  overacted  that  one  feel*  he  stand*  fur  more  in  neeil  of  a 
gi  11  si  trouncing  than  of  cajolery  from  his  mother. 

Of  the  women  in  Mis*  ‘Perry**  conipnny  Miss  Suzanne  Sheldon, 
a*  Joe.  the  niece  of  Knicrljr,  and  Mis*  Edith  Craig,  Miss  Terry's 
daughter  and  stage-manager,  a*  Knar  I,  a fisherman's  widow,  were 
the  only  ones  who  siii'cwdod  with  their  |Mrts.  On  the  night  of  tlm 
storm  which  Bend*  The  Good  Hope  to  tin*  bottom  several  of  tlie 
women  of  the  village  nrc  In  Jt»ferf/e’«  kitchen,  and  they  fall  to  re- 
counting the  evil  day*  upon  Ute  sea  which  have  robbed  them  of 
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fathera,  brothers,  or  husband*.  Jo*  i*  In  love  with  (Irrrt.  and  in  hi* 
• lliii uni  1 wife,  and  fur  thit  reason  and  for  an  even  letter — or 
worse — one  i*  distraught  with  fear  of  Ida  peril.  When  she  can  no 
longer  bear  to  liear  the  laics  of  tragedy  she  dashes  from  the  group 
and  out  of  the  room  in  a frenr.y  of  horror  and  deaijair.  Miss 
Craig  Him  very  little  to  do,  but  site  is  tlie  only  really  Dutch- look- 
ing figure  in  the  play. 

There  is  so  much  of  forts*  in  the  play  that  It  la  Inconceivable 
1h>w.  practically,  every  hit  ol  it  should  escape  in  the  course  of  this 
presentation  of  it.  There  is  ample  opportunity  for  A moat  effective 
scene  during  the  melancholy  tn<s*tiiig  of  the  women  in  Kniertje'a 
kitchen,  wlieil  the  audience  might  lw  made  to  feel  the  hopeleas- 
iiess  of  flic  lives  of  these  fisln-rfolk  who  were  at  tlie  mercy  not 
only  of  the  sea  but  of  the  land-sharks  who  engage  their  menfolk 
for  service  in  tlu*  fishing-smacks.  Hut  then*  is  iioihing  of  genuine- 
ness in  the  talk  of  the  women,  even  the  whistling  of  the  wind- 
inaeliiiM*  seems  a little  more  false  than  usual. 

After  tlie  storm  cornea  the  news  of  the  loss  of  The  Good  Hope 
ami  a melodramatic  sort  of  orene  in  floi’i  office  in  which  Knicrtje 
ronica  to  make  inquiry  for  her  boy*  and  receives  tidings  of  their 
ileal h and  a few  elutritahle  promises  of  work  from  Bo*’*  wife.  This 
act  is  worse  than  the  others. 

There  is  nothing  of  real  sorrow  in  the  demeanor  of  any  of  the 
villagers  who  come  to  sec  Boa  alsiut  the  wrecked  smack.  There  is 
much  shrieking  and  tears,  Init  they  an*  far  front  real.  One  moment 
whieli  might  have  la-en  most  effective,  that  in  which  Bon.  the 
drunken  ship's  carpenter,  and  Boh*  daughter  arc  face  to  face,  the 
carpenter  with  renewed  ncetisaliniia  that  the  owner  of  The  Good 
Hope  well  knew  of  the  rottenness  of  the  craft  and  the  added  state- 
ment that  Bonn  daughter  also  knew  these  facts.  Hon  commands 
ait  untruth  from  his  daughter,  and  she  supplies  it.  but  shr  gives 
no  convincing  token  of  tlie  struggle  which  must  have  filled  her 
breast  at  this  sacrifice. 

Of  " Nance  Oldfield  " there  is  little  to  be  said  wive  that  no  more 
delightful  |s*rfonnaiice  of  it  could  Is*  given.  It  is  Mi*a  Kllen 
Terry  in  ull  her  youthfulnras,  all  her  winsomcncss.  It  flatly  con- 
tradicts the  published  announcements  that  Miss  Terry  has  been 
more  than  fifty  years  upon  the  English  stage.  When  she  first  ap- 
pears and  llings  herself,  with  mock-heroics,  into  a chair  and  roll* 
front  it  to  the  floor  it  is,  to  say  tlie  least,  somewhat  startling.  It  is 
a auestion  how  many  milch  younger  women  could  have  so  success- 
fully performed  this  truly  acrobatic  feat.  Then,  too.  Miss  Terry 
goes  skipping  about  the  stage  with  the  alertness  of  a third  of  her 
years.  .Vance  Oldfiehl  Is  clear  proof  that  “ age  cannot  wither  her, 
nor  custom  stale  her  infinite  variety.” 

Tlie  success  of  Miss  Terry’s  visit  to  this  country  must  surely  have 
assured  her  of  the  affectionate  place  she  occupies  in  the  hearts  of 
American*,  hut  it  Is  to  be  regretted  that  with  two  or  three  cxcep- 
tions  she  did  not  provide  herself  with  a company  more  adequately 
suited  to  her  support.  At  least  Miss  Terry  is  to  lie  thanked  for 
having  permitted  us  tlie  opportunity  of  seeing  Iternard  Shaw’s  enter- 
taining and  occasionally  brilliant  play.  “Captain  Knuudiound'a  Con- 
version.” It  is  not  a first  rate  example  of  the  ingenuity  of  that 
always  surprising  play-maker;  yet  it  had  moments  of  delightful 


Ellen  Terry  as  **  Nance  Oldfield  ” 

THEY  SAT  ' JTA.XCE  OLOriEIJ),’  TRAGEDlA.T,  CA.x'T  PLAT  CO  MED  T — 

cax't  she!” 


exuberance  and  penetrating  comedy,  and  Miss  Terry,  as  the  dominant 
figure  in  its  representation,  added  another  to  the  long  list  of  delight 
fill  impersonations,  the  memory  of  which  is  treasured  by  American 
playgoers. 

It  is  more  than  regrettable  that  Miss  Terry’s  season  in  New  York 
has  not  U*en  more  protrscird.  and  that  she  lias  had  so  limited  an 
opportunity  to  display  herself  in  a more  ample  and  varied  repertoire. 


tiff. 

The  Champagne  of  Bolfle  BEER 

Miller  « High-Life”  Beer  hat  that  rich.  Our  Malt  and  Hop*  arc  the  very  be»t  money 
pur*  and  pleasing  last*  called  the  can  buy  and  the  bnt  obtainable  on  the 
“MILLER  TASTE"  gained  by  perfection  in  world’*  market*  and  arc  iclcctcd  by  expert 


brewing. 

Cleanliness  and  Purity  are  our  ttrong 


brew-masters. 

Wc  filter  all  our  beer  and  sterilize 


point*  and  arc  very  eiiential  in  beer  making,  bottle  before  it  leave*  our  brewery. 

Wc  spend  large  lunu  annually  in  this  The  reason  Miller  Beer  it  so  much 
direction,  our  experience  being  of  better  than  other  beer  is  in  the  way 


sixty  years'  standing. 


it’s  brewed. 


HC.NKY  C.  BOTJKR,  Distributor.  33.1  Broadway,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
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THK  most  extravagantly  Is-autifiil  music  (tint  ha*  ever  found 
it-*  wav  onto  tin*  written  pajri*  had  a hrluicd  and  lotig- 
desired  hearing  at  the  Metropolitan  ()|»r»  llmiw  on  the 
15th  of  February,  when  Wtpier's  "Tristan  und  Isolde” 
wait  p-rfonnr-d  f**r  thr  firm  time  thi*  season.  From 
thr  spectacular  «tundp>int  the  occasion  wan  chiefly  notable  as 
serving  1°  restore  Mote  Johanna  Cudski  to  the  stag*  of  tlie  Metro- 
politan after  an  absence  of  M-veral  years,  and  in  a rftle  which  -hr 
hail  never  lirfnrr  essayed;  hot  for  many  tlirrr  was  a finer  anti  more 
abiding  significance  in  thr  event:  its  demonstration  of  the  as- 
tonishing vitality  of  the  inspiration  that  i*  eii-hrined  in  this  won- 
derful score — surely,  one  may  nav  without  intemperance,  the  most 
sustained  and  overwhelming  demonstration  of  genius  in  the  records 
of  nmsieal  art. — music  which,  far  more  truly  than  thr  great 
poetrv  that  evoked  the  phrase.  is  as  “a  singing  and  soaring  flame." 
tine  know*  that  mu*ic  and  music-makers  come  and  g>*  with  the 
inexorable  procession  of  the  years,  and  thut.  as  they  and  their 
works  content (Hiraneously  emerge,  we  call  them  "modern."  We 
olwrvc  new  forms,  new  adventure*  in  the  technique  of  expres- 
sion: we  are  justifiably  fascinated  ami  engross***)  by  that  which 
is  of  rare  and  novel  color,  of  curious  ami  subtle  workmanship. 
Yet  one  day  we  turn  again,  it  ntay  Is*  casually,  to  tl*e  great  work 
that  came  from  the  hand  of  Wagner  half  n century  ago.  and  we 
liehold  a miracle:  for  il  is  then  seen  that  all  of  what  we  so  con- 
fidently and  -o  blithely  called  “new"  and  “modem”  in  tin* 
musical  art  of  our  time  is  contained,  in  essence,  in  the  gorgeous 
and  exquisite  |«ages  of  Hint  masterpiece  which  increasingly  -eem*. 
in  a wholly 'literal  seifs*,  immortal.  It  la  not  alone  the  living  und 
potent  genius  of  the  work  which  survive*  and  persuade*,  but  its 
amaxing  freshness,  its  accent  of  to-day— -in  a word,  it*  modernity. 
It  lias  been  held  tliat  the  modernity  of 
an  art  is  un  absolute  quality.  a positive 
flavor,  which  it  totes  inevitably,  in  a 
sense  more  subtle  and  important  than 
is  implied  by  the  mere  effect  of  the 
passage  of  the  years.  Yet  this  tangible 
and  definite  quality  of  modernity  i-  pre- 
cisely the  quality  in  the  possession  of 
which  this  incomparable  score  of  Wag- 
ner's is  surprising  and  unique.  For  no 
matter  how  sincerely  we  may  acclaim 
the  masterpiece*  of  other  centuries,  it  is 
itu|KMsihh*  sincerely  to  discover  in  them 
an  accent  which  addresses  us  as  the  ac- 
cent of  tn-*lay.  That  i«  the  wonder  of 
"Tri-tan."  One  wants  to  apply  to  it 
Mr.  Kipling's  praise  of  that  medium  of 
art  which.  “ breathed  upm  by  some  man 
in  his  agony,  or  in  his  exultation  . . . 
generations  ago.  can  still  . . . open  to 
ns  the  door*  of  1 lirce  worlds,  or  -tir  us 
*o  intolerably  that  we  cun  scarcely  abide 
to  look  at  our  own  «mtls."  There  is  n<* 
music  like  the  music  of  “ Tristan,”  It 
rebukes  comparison,  us  it  brook*  no 
rival:  for  there  is  distilled  within  it  the 
wwnw  of  all  that  the  art  had  hitherto 
achieved,  as  it  contains  the  r,N.t  and 
stilwtance  of  that  which  ha*  followed 
after  it.  Not  only  docs  it  stand  alone 
in  continuity  of  inspiration,  hut  it  i*  the 
very  (lower  of  the  mu-ical  art  of  the 
world. 

It  is  tills  lesson  which  was  enforced 
the  other  night  at  the  Metropolitan.  Yet 
it  was  enforced  rather  in  spile  of  than 
because  of  the  p-r  forma  rn.-,  There  was 
nr.  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of  those 

concerned  in  the  rx|muition  of  t|M.  Wltrg. 

tWr**  was.  indeed,  an  abundance  of  elTort 
rather.  In  certain  quarters,  an  excess 
of  it : Imt  it  was  not  precisely  the  riglu 

ktnil  of  i-ITort.  Let  us  consider.  first 

though,  of  necessity,  briefly —the  /».,f,/r 
of  lime.  Ond*ki.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
the  operatic  public  of  two 


Imlrlea, 


continents  knows 


rril.  The  tra- 


Giacomo  Puccini 

HIE  tOUIXiSKB  or  *•  MAllAMt:  BlTTEKrtV.”  WIIO 
1H  NOW  VIHJTIN*.  AM  till  l A 


ditional  / militr — she  of  the  well  lost  days  of  that  kind  of  singing 
which  used  justly  to  la*  st igmut i«*d  a-  '‘Wagnerian" — was  merely 
an  incarnate  w hirlvv  i ml : as  we  have  before  oliservvd,  this  ua*  an 
Isoltlr  displaying  matronly  proportion*  and  the  disposition  of  a 
virago — a li**n»ie  deniig*Mldi*ss.  a kind  of  Celtic  Hruunhildt.  ThU 
was  the  Imhlr  which,  with  various  m*>di  lira  lions  of  detail,  we 
were  a-ked  tr*  accept  until  the  late  winter  of  l!NNt.  when  the 
wonderful  mid  revealing  impersonation  of  Milka  Ternina  was  for 
the  llrsl  time  exhibited  to  the  New  York  public.  Ternina.  while 
*he  did  not  |H'rniil  Its  to  forget  IIm*  outraged  princess  of  the  flr«t 
act.  kept  constantly  licfore  **iir  minds  the  indubitable  fact  that 
/**•/«/<?  was  altogether  feminine:  l hut  live  fascinating  woman  of 
Wagner's  text  and  music  is  of  much  closer  kin  to  Id*  Kitttlimlf 
than  to  his  Hrihtuhihh  : that,  after  all.  as  Mr.  lieorge  .Moore  ha* 
olmcrvcd,  '•  /ao/rfc  ha-  to  Is*  a woman  a man  could  In*  iq  love  with, 
iiikI  that  Is  not  the  ini]«iet  mil  the  shriek  of  a gale  fmtn  the 
southwest."  We  forgot  the  ImtMr  of  |«o*a  SuchtT — "a  sort  of 
avalanche."  a*  Mr.  Muorc  very  aptly  reculU;  and  we  fnvamr 
aware,  In  his  vivid  phrase,  of  " tfu*  woman  who.  personal  to  *air 
llesli  and  dream.  hr«*ak*  upon  our  life  like  the  spring.'' 

The  /*jWi  of  Mm**,  tiadski  ha*  this  psdtive  excellence:  like 
the  inenni|*arAhle  impersonation  of  Teniiiui.  it  impise*  definitely 
iifs.ii  one's  niitul  the  absolute  femininity  of  Wagner's  most  »h 
s* -sing  heroine — this  is  altogether  an  iaoldr  "a  man  could  lie 
in  love  with.”  Let  the  achievement  In-  gladly  entered  to  the 
lasting  credit  .if  Mine.  t;u*lski.  Yet.  singular  as  it  may  seem, 
she  lui«  already  lws*n  taken  to  task  because  she  j*  not  sufficiently 
animated  by  passions  t iMtt  "surge"  ami  emotion*  tliat  ''storm  *: 
because,  in  brief,  she  doe*  not  siifliricntly  “ rage.”  «>nc  «!**■«  not 
forget.  of  cour-e.  the  teui pM  u»us  iniisfr  that  Wagner  ha*  put 
into  his  first  act:  blit  it  is  evidence  *'f  * 
singular  oblusene**  to  fail  to  renliar  tliat 
the  passions  which  swirl  through  the 
mu«ic  of  this  first  act  are  not  essentially 
heroic  in  quality:  tluil  they  an*  miMIv. 
hut  none  the  less  fundamentally,  differ- 
ent from  the  passion*  which  animate 
IlrunnhtMe  In.  let  os  say.  the  *«'•» 
act  of  " Die  (ihtlerdSmmrrunp.  That 
Mine,  tiadski  appreciate*  this  fact.  **» 
that  she  is  able  to  make  it  evident  in 
her  acting,  is  highly  gratifying.  It 
litalde  were  a*  rich  in  magnetism 
poetic  quality  as  it  i»  In  femininity  K 
would  he  an  extraordinary  achievement. 
At  present  her  (wide  is  an  admirable 
and.  »o  far  a*  it  goes.  » true  present- 
inert!.  Without  being  greatly  ehiqticiit. 

Of  Mr.  Karl  Iturrian's  7*ri»rn«  « 1 
l.,»t  to  <H<  hrirtly.  That  Mr.  K»"“J 
is  a superb  actor  in  ft  certain  kind 
part  we  know  from  his  marvclhm*  / 

!„  “ Salorao  " tine  «-  ♦« 

or  so  supreme  Impersonation*  "' 
operatic  stage  of  today-  \,ut.Mr.  'a* 
rian.  brilliant  actor  that  he  *• 
of  the  stuff  Of  Which  great  W'J 

' made.  I»  ««*ri«i» 
imhrrnir,  in  -t.ittirr  tn» s'"«™  *•  *>  . , 

„r  tl„.  .dWr  nltiht  «•,.»  *** 

Which  one  wouhl  like  U>  foW**  j (|, 

" I*-*  « i-’-i-1  Vi  ta* 

tl„.  (.KlltMtral  t’  . ,'r‘  ,,f  til, 

«.  rtflell  ltimwir  t«  « J,  ,. 
v,.,v  i,..t  rf  li'-ittf  .nisr 

ItllOW  lt|t*ltl  till*  , ||, i. I,  tluil 

CTrH  many  of  thr  «( 

lh-  hidtl.’ii  tilt, fir  tltr  *'t— " tt„t  b-  »" 
thr  tntt.ir  rf  ' -Tri-ttitt  . „mpo. 

oftrn  inrht-tlo  •”d  J£ 

titarrinlt  hy  »t.|,»r™t  *»"  ‘ rlr 

y-s 

mated  that  this  was  a p ri 
will  not  Is-  treasured  very 
in  the  memory. 


'■’"3S* 
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Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

1807- 1 882 

By  Florence  Earle  Contes 

1 v Instill#  Heliconian  springs 
He  of  their  water*  drunk  not  tk'p, 

If,  idiiiling.  he  helix-ld  nut  thing-* 

Hrvrutrd  to  rjr»  that  weep, 

If  dread  Ih-lona*  Oracle 
And  IMplii  x »**irr  f.ir  him  mire  mute. 

If  grave  Minerru  in  hit  puili 
1 if *>ji|m**I  never  silver  llnte, — 

Yet  taruuly  WiiVt-  u magic  spell 
Kor  him,  uml  early.  at  his  need, 

1 j-ii  a l*ed  of  a-phodel 
lie  i--«md  a tuneful  n •»■*(, — 

The  Strlu  iml  The— aliuit, 
of  jilaint  i v «>,  far  renown; 
lie-  Universal  pipe  «.f  I'an. — 

When-  the  go*!  laid  it  down, 

l!«M  fr'cnally  fr  mi  tin-  ground 
lie  lifted  up  the  aaeml  thing, 

A«t»iiteil  it  with  awe  profound, 

With  faith  unfaltering; 

Ami  when  it-  mu-ie  forth  lie  drew 
Kartli  half  forgot  her  ancient  pain, 

For  Mar-ya-  hi*n-elf  neV-r  blew 
A purer,  sweeter  -train! 

W hat  thiaigh  there  la*  who  -■  If  uttired 
In  n4a-.  of  judgment  mmie  mi-ii-e, 
l’fotest  that  he  was  not  in-pi  ml 
Hy  the  authentic  Mute. — 
la*ve.  granting  all  liia  fault-  to  the-M-, 
fon**rr  hold-  hi*  mini*'  u|urt, 

Who  moved  not.  wn-elr—  -tone*  and  trees. 
Hut  the  quirk  human  hear;. 

“Tlir  people's  pueL”  Did  he  lack 
Hetiini?  lie  M-rve.l  in  hi-  degree 
TW  people,  uml  they  gave  him  luck 
TA.rr  immortality: 

Time  «arch--.  grow-  of  mxtly  wit. 

lira**-  monument,  an*  -quick Iv  gone,— 

Itnt  thnl  which  on  the  heart  ix  writ 
Livvs  on,  and  on,  and  on! 


A Mind’s-cye  View 

"Am*  i«  your  castle  in  Simla  a 
•rraio-r  * 

“\«*s;  fiiurtien  fairy -stories  high.” 


Gemlemcn  of  Taste 

• Tm swage  ha-  -gone  drv  * — von 
Ihiaight  that  of  her.  would 
;,7  " Hepmcntalivi.  from  that  glorious 

l,  '''"""‘•m-caitl,  n-t .nt I v remarked  -adlv. 
lut  it  - „ fan  vou  can't  bu*  wl.i-key  am  - 

"here  in  the  Stale. 

*'«■*  ■"!.  —vh-  ii  «id,  « 

nam-r.ip  |lt.  continued,  with  an  attempt  at 
-;-rf,,  ,,vr  Whiskey  i„.  I what  it  ,,-d 

n„r.i ,,k"  “o'’ " ,i  ,,"r,.v  •!»••«- 
*"* „ l ,a.k"  -'*•!  fntlp  it 

fell.!^"  * 'mt  W*'V  W,"n  1 » 

“I  o-m.-miwr  (hat  nn  one  or.-a.ion  a 

m. kJ'i  ' ' , r'1  ,Im'  mu.vr  and  the  eitv 

""J  *iv*  "M-rt  opinions  -n 

- lTh!.jrt  •J"’  n,n,,’r  "I*  >''H  ghusi 

.1  q-,!  .maeking  1,1-  lip..’ 

Hn-re -X’*  KT.lVy  I***  hut— er — 
it  | , , " H‘  * -light  ta.to  of  iron  about 
"“Tk!  -d"  .V""  think.  iudgnT*  1.1*  -aid. 
flow  t "'V  ,,mU  r lill»il> 

in-n  hot  ' 'ni'1-  ' 1 ''""'I  «*Hert 

aldT.'  ,,H  ^ •“  hm’-lw  i*  unini-tak- 

•Vwii f,,r  “ »Mfr*  «ml  then  ll.e 
i«iiv  nt  n,r  ,utrni  •■‘,rr 

f'-itnl  ,u  "£*  Z,th  ,h°  O'"'  H'-v 

' • ilr;-  fl  H-atln-r  hradcil 

Tv.*"*  Pn,,‘n  «»ifn  the 

, WTta,"v  'I'mumlcd  p—| 

rN"  *l««  Representative 


■phnU, 

•urr.l 

‘'•"'•lUilnl. 


,T\',*V.n  n"' 


Impossible 

-W  It-  1-mint, 
-•rirhcfl  I.:.  ii 


The  Vi  uT''  V™  '•'•rol 

« kj  id.  .ut. 

rwTfLrj,  t !hi*«  ••  "*• 


• n-v,'.  r .n,n'*  ,l'’  - he  ■ 

• 1 f*",*“ti*d  to  your  wri-t. 


1NGING 


Culinary  success  is  a mat- 
ter of  good  seasoning. 
More  than  one  famous 
chef  earned  his  reputation 
by  the  judicious  use  of 

Lea  & Perrins’ 
Sauce 

THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 

Jnlir.  tiuiu-.n't  Sou,  A*,*..  K,  Y. 


through  town  and  country  is  u,,,,. 

paMunc  of  all  if  jour  car  is 
equipped  with  3 

PENNSYLVANIA  CLINCHER  TIRES 

— because  your  mind  is  free  from  Hie 
constant  fear  of  tire  mishap  to  which 
you  may  <itlierwi>e  be  liablcr 

Booklet  (°r  th'  Tire 

PENNSYLVANIA 
RUBBER  COMPANY 

JBANNKTTE.  PA. 

1-mr.lS.I,,  .school*  B «cMUI  I.rWl.SU...  M 

cLc.ri?.‘,K  oos.ma.., 

BOM  ON  - >o  P.,1  i„r,  }"fert 
ni  r nn/r*- 717  iM“l"  s,rwl 
LOsiiolilm  cf,'/ Vm5*“  S,r"' 


A Club  Cocktail 


ISA  BOTTLED  Dd-tOfT 


Pony  Rigs  for 

Boys  and  Girls 


»l  li  I’tlN  I I Ul« 

••••  HI-...  kMlo  — Mlrh. 

row  m hcn  ^ or  brains 


“M  ADt  AT  KEY  WEST>- 


T'lHH’MAND.S  have  discarded  the  idra 
, "f  niaking  their  own  cocktails, — all  will 
alter  gising  the  CLUB  CDCKTAI1.S  a 
fair  trial.  Scientifically  blended  fr..m  the 
choicest  old  liquors  and  mellowed  with  age 
make  them  the  perfect  cocktail,  that  they 
are.  Se-vc-n  kind.,  must  popular  of  which 
are  Martini  (Gin  base),  Manhattan  (Whis- 
key base!. 

j billowing  label  appears  on  every 

Guaranteed  under  the  National  Pur* 
Pood  and  Drugs  Am.  Approved  June 
30th.  1906.  Serial  No.  1707. 

O.  P.  HEU8LEIN  * BRO  , Bole  Props. 
Hanford  New  York  London 


Copsriobt  Hoticc 


tli..  A.  XXe,  N...  UV-iiM*.  |-VsPM*,y  P.  n->r.— I.ihm  ssr 

' ■ 1 *.'  < r util 

' ’ «-  f V-r.lu.i \.J, 

•gglK.lt-t  WeJ 


WILL  IMAKE  YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


W.  l-utln- .*  St'mill. 

Wl  Hrrirmiuiln  ut  nr  « -s, 
.i.rt  >-»  I..  s i— -Alsf 
—I  hrlp  1 
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Motor  Cars 
for  1907 


ARE  constructed  throughout  in  a manner  that  for  uniformity 
Z\  of  excellence  is  unequalled  in  any  other  motor  cars,  and 
**  they  also  contain  certain  exclusive  features  which  alone 
so  add  to  their  worth  as  to  make  them  preferable  to  all  others. 

One  point  of  exclusiveness  is  found  in  the  quality  of  steel 
used  for  the  sawed-out  crankshaft,  sliding  gear  transmission, 
bearings,  axles  and  other  vital  parts. 

Another  exclusive  feature  is  the  multiple  jet  carburetor 
which  affords  the  proper  mixture  of  gas  to  run  the  car  to  the 
greatest  advantage  at  whatever  speed  you  wish  to  go.  This  car- 
buretor combines  two  carburetors  in  one,  the  two  devices  working 
together  so  as  to  require  no  more  adjustment,  attention  or  care, 
than  a single  carburetor  of  any  of  the  older  patterns. 

Further  exclusiveness  is  seen  in  the  elegance  of  the  design, 
finish  and  appointments  of  our  touring  car  and  limousine  bodies. 

Mark  XLIX,  40-45  H.  P.  Touring  Car,  $4500 
Limousine,  $5500 

Mark  XLVIII,  24-28  H.  P.  TOURING  CAR,  $3000 
Limousine,  $4200 

Our  eaUlncn*  o<  Columbia  G*«n>  me  C ars  for  1W07  la,  KWb  la  prim  ami  in  il!u«tn|lnn,  the  mint 
arttair  l»»ik  -«f  lt»  kind  iuu«L  \\  tih  each  root  i.  iitneutMl  » lm«r  “ X-ray"  ■«  vl.adow  • 
crui-h  rcprodtirtWin  of  our  Milk  XI.VII1  T.iurlcvc  v ,r.  whx-i,  It  the  mo»|  reirvxrh »Me  r*ri..re»f 

an  jiit.iin-.i'l  e »•»»•  pnnlaml.  Mailed  free  upon  loi.ii-wt;  il-.  •emirate  laUluKuw  , .lumtiia 
Kln  lfic  LarrUicca. 

ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  CO.,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Nrw  York  Hrim-li:  Bltdrk  Vehicle 
(lilrauo  lb.inrli:  Klrrlitr  VwhU-l 
I Set  .dum'.l,  Motor  V 
Waal.lr.Klm,:  Wa.hll— t..l.  K.  V 
I'  ranclaro:  I be  MUtdletuu  ' 


.134  CM  imWnlfHHbSt. 
:oa.ia.M  Ml.  A.t 

I rknit  r I'l  ue  anil  Manhope  M. 


IRth  m .. ... 

■a..t.  ...  no  .ar  company,  SRO  iroldel.  (rate  Ave. 
Member  A.L.A.  M. 


For  the  Mediterranean  Tourist 

PICTURESQUE  SICILY 


By 

WILLIAM  AQNEW  PATON 

A beautiful  volume  describing  in  wonderful  detail 
the  most  picturesque  and  interesting  of  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Illustrated  from  Photographs.  Price  52.50 


The  English  Channel  Question 

Swim,  Dive,  or  Burrow? 

1 low  to  croon  the  Kngliih  Channel  with- 
out miller  ing  tlie  ctirionturr  .mli«rra.*urtn 
discomfort*  in  a |>rt»l»U-ni  which  hu  given 
1 i— • t>»  many  ingenimia  «uggcati«ii»».  To  \J. 
Mtifliii-ti.  a Frenchman."  credit  miMt  he 
given  for  the  lif'i  idea  of  the  iirgutiation 
of  t lii-a  |Mtsayr  otherwise  Ilian  by  laiat.  ilia 
notion  wa*  to  <Ii(v  u tunnel  through  the 
( Immiel  bed.  a -ort  of  tuMernimii  coach- 
ing-mad. which  lw  profum-d  lo  ventilate  by 
►ha  ft  a rifting  almve  tin*  level  of  the  m«. 
Them*.  had  t Itcy  come  into  bring,  would  have 
nre-wnted  the  uppruraucr  of  a chain  uf 
light  It. itl-c*  extending  fr*ail  the  ma-d  uf 
France  to  that  of  Britain,  War,  learner, 
breaking  nut  at  the  time  U-twren  Ihe  nma- 
trii-A  concerned.  all  thought  of  l In*  plan  had 
lo  In-  nlawdoned.  Km  (lit*  idea  lt**tf.  mm 
brought  to  nt  tent  ion.  wan  not  alhnrwl  to 
drop. 

In  1!U0  ft  britlfH  wn*  tirat  auggrried  fur 
tin*  |nirpoM>,  and  in  I KH1»  tlie  model  «f  a 
— nm.l  and  improved  bridge  wan  |daiv.l  on 
view  at  Ihe  Pari*  Exhibition.  That  n»tbiasr 
romp  of  thin  lari  ‘.rheme — for  I lie  tirat  one 
never  trot  beyond  the  paper  olage— ia 
fwarrelv  to  tie  wondered  nt.  a*.  in  addition 
to  Mime  nerious  drawback*  that  it  threatened 
in  the  working,  it*  coot  wa*  estimated  il 
the  nioderi  sum  of  more  than  #1  TflJMm itiMt. 
Next  tin* re  wan  the  nropoaition  to  lay  on 
the  aru-laxl  u tula*  which  it  wax  meant  to 
boil.l  out  ring  by  ring  fr«im  a diving-bdl. 
the  at  met  lire  to  Iw  held  in  position  by  arww- 
pile*.  Tb rough  the  cylinder  thu*  made 
tram*  wctxf  to  l«e  driven  Itv  nienn*  of  cv«- 
I in-.— I air. 

Akin  to  tld«  wna  yet  anotlier  tabular 
idea  for  laying  down  in  the  -ante  way.  but 
parallel  to  each  other,  two  iron  tut**  con- 
nected at  interval*  by  tran»vcr*e  tuhr* 
An  attractive  fen t u re.  tno,  in  thi*  U*t  plan 
wua  a -tation  which  it  wa*  propomd  to»m«t 
in  mid  • C'lmnnel.  where  traveller*  migri 
alight  ami  ri retch  their  leg*  « bit  and  fill 
their  lung*  with  fre*h  aeft-air. 

M..-t  homelike,  though,  of  any  «ch<w  *»» 
that  of  a huge  elevated  ferrv  l-wt. 
idea  the  intention  wa*  lo  build  «p  ♦«  withla 
fifty  fret  of  the  *11  r fare  of  the  •«»  * buds’’ 
lo  act  a*  guide  and  mainrinv.  with  *t« I un- 
right*  ri-ing  to  a trolley  platform,  wlm-lt. 
rianding  high  out  of  the  water,  wtw  t» 
have  accommodation  on  it  for  four 1 
abrmri.  Thin  viewed  front  » •JJJJ 
would  have  bailed  much  like  a MK 
moo-’ -trap  with  miniature  train*  <•«  M*  * 
it.  Finally,  there  wa*  the  siihourinr-l.-t 
achemr.  in  which  I In1  hat  ***,}°  /! 
rail*  laid  on  tin*  rhannel  bed.  H* 
promi«>|  that  il  would  lie  co^tclyti^ 
alTected  by  the  wor*l  of  alorm*  ragt  r 
alaivr  water.  , ^ii,^ 

In  -uniming  up  the  varlona  ' 

m-  1. ...... -i  i-  n- 

practice  to  1^  *afe  *«  ."V  , J,  i,  " 
people,  niunv  of  them,  think  thn  wit)( 
b,  let  the  thing  alone,  and  tcri  <«■ 

Ihe  -•enrity  ta**lowml  hr  «»«»'. 
ialfttnl.  Morcvivcr.  even  whew J.  >1Kh  , 

lion  profeaara  to  r.yard  n*  ,U,T  if 

faith  wav  to  hi*  air  the  ■J1**' "K  f 
railed  Upon,  might  find  it  » K" 
base  to  aqtiftt  and  watch  it- 


Trip  for  the  “Constitution" 

. . . . . .L.  /’nutltf*' 


now  iniib1 

siieli  repair"  . 

her.  will  be  towed  *>»"*]* 
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Tll,:«c  i-  lull..  1 ,hip 

- < >1,1  lr..n-l,W.  L,|,  is,  I- 

„(  it,,  Auktwmi .■p.JSft Ls  I'irM.  ,l'' 
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Greatest  American  Hagle 

Thk  biff  American  eagle.  measuring  ion 
feet  high  ii mi  twelve  fnt  anm**  the  wing*, 
which  flap  many  years  h*«  mmlc  it*  horrent 
llio  lb nti'ii  Navy  yard,  U ».  «.n  to  Im  whipped 
ti>  the  .Fummti.mi  Kxim  within  l«>  he  pU.vd 
«n  exhibition  by  order*  fi.un  the  Snvy 
Ih-jartmrtil.  It  hu«  hucn  a-iu*a*ed  in  it 
«tp--  “"‘I  Urge  U I Imi  box  it  will 
require  a »|>rrial  ear  to  lriin-.jH.rt  it.  For 
many  yearn  till.  great  bird  |„i*  been  the 
wuaalertnenl  of  tlioii«a»iln  of  vUituni  from 
all  pert*  of  t In-  world  tat  the  new  Mini  ar 
BlMtlNI. 

Tkl*  ma»«iv.*  ilgureheud  wa*  originally 
ilinivneii  for  til*-  Ihiw  atf  ( ..mmo.li.ra-  IVrrva 
rtaj!  the  S in /jura,  wlii'i.-  it  peri-ileal 

aben  the  Ariia-rinin  mjnail  ri  .n  went  to 
.lafaan  in  I8.>5.  No  ntha-r  wmtdt-n  »hij>  atf 
tb*  American  navy  Im*  ever  had  a more 
arliatia*  or  ma-nive  tiLni r.-lira.l  than  this.  To 
make  it  Hi  tbn  -hip’*  bow,  it  mi*  fttuml  , 
nea»H*ary  to  remove  a jmrt  of  tlte  bird'* 
Iwek.  bat  Ihl*  lie*  been  replaced  and  tin-  j 
"•*  “""ft  fmlntiil  an  appropriate  color. 

I be  (n orb-prized  relic  will  lie  returned  to  i 
Ihr  Iboliwi  Nary  yard  after  tlir  clone  of  the 
exposition  at  .latmtatown.  where  it  will  la*  | 
elmtely  irmir.ta-.l  in  order  tat  keep  atlf 
aotivenir-liunter*  or  any  ame  wlto  may  have  j 
a da-sire  to  airfare  air  destroy  it. 


Some  English  as  She  is  Wrote 

A New  York  ih-w«|*i|..t  ha*  received  the 
failloaiog  letter  fi-.ru  the  proprietor*  of  a 
rramtlv  erected  hotel  in  the  suburb) : ••  We 
Wile  in  to-alav'a  issue  of  your  pu|ier  ail  ar 
tlele  m reference  to  the  penurioim  cundition 
all  the  water-moply  |D  „ur  hotel.  While 
u«  wiah  to  thunk  you  for  your  kind  alien 
lieu  m our  Ifc-half,  wc  are  oldi^-d  to  rnntra- 

‘in1  TS*liu""  r"“,u'  h y*u  in  full. 

Alloa  the  liberty  to  inform  you  of  tlia*  cor- 
condition*  of  nnr  poaithm.  and  nl*..  per 
mit  u*  to  ask  til  you  for  the  writing  up 
"I  a rev  bard  utatemrnt  a.f  tin-  following  ex- 
planation. It  i.  understood  at  large  by 
llu-a-  Wba.  have  watclta-d  the  eonatrurthm  of 

ft?  -.ho‘  **  h*u'  hr"k*‘  >"  record* 

•n  both  building  and  quipping 
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Are  You  Going  Abroad? 
If  So,  Take 


merican 

Express 


m 


Travelers  Cheques  were  originated  in  1891  by  the 
American  Express  Company. 

Full  information  regarding  Travelers  Cheques  may  be 
had  at  any  Agency  of  this  Company,  or  by  ad  dressing  Ihe 
AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
72  Monroe  St. 


jriiinndni 


NEW  YORK 
65  Broadway 


BOSTON 
43  franklin  St- 


I COAL  LAND  INVESTMENT 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


1 — ■ ■ ww  ■ man  ■ 

I COAL  UNtK  in  Central  Kentucky.  4i).a.  re  »n.l  larger 
Bill*  of  rxi-liunre  ftoiinht  ami  «>•  per  »crr;  worth  much  in.»r».  Sanity  Mna  awarl-y 

•old.  ( lit. itr  TrantfL-rt  u>  >.u  M 'T'  ft**- loch  o,.t  <roppina  acaui*.  I*»| 

r»i>c  knit  thju lb  Africa.  Com-  c *'• 

menial  md  Traveller*'  Letter.  CENTRAL  COAL  LAAOS  CO..  703  Iron  Block.  Mllaa.kM 

cit  < riiii.  C'-illecUam.  made  »a«  a mtwp>  . , , „ ; ; — 

im  i wanted.1, 


of  Credit.  Ci.lleeuon*  muor 
Inlernatiotiui  Cbesfuea.  Ccr- 
villa  ate*  mi  Deposit. 


Brown  Brothers  Sl  Co., 

B*Nnasik,  No.  5*  Wall  hiaarr. 


l I.ls.-.x"  arj  1 '** filer,  cin.U  hr.ltlt.  enw.ilial,  ,im|ue.l l... 

I ■!.- . 1 uirter  ai.it  l.m-n-l  reference*  rniu.retl.  II..::.  .,1,,,. 
•nr  rnm|«rtriiC  sn*n.  A|,|i.  ml.  an.arrhy  letter,  yi..nn  per 
*•  "*i  uemrn.ls.ui  .uni  .lualilu-jli. ...  in 

J.  V.  HADWIN.  40  w.  1330  STACCT,  N.  Y.  ClTV 


MORTON  TRUST  COMPANY 

38  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Capital  .....  $2,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  - - $8,034,067.97 


THOMAS  F.  RYAN,  Vicc-I'rosident 
JAMES  K.  CORBIERE.  Vice  President 


OFFICERS 

LEVI  P.  MORTON.  President 

'We«t  CHARLES  H.  ALLEN,  Vke-Freoident 

President  H.  M.  FRANCIS.  Secretary 


John  Jacob  A ‘too. 
Cham  Hi  H Aun, 
C.aoair.a  I Hakob. 
t i-WAO..  J HaataiMO, 


PALL  O.  CRAVATH.  Counsel 

DIRECTORS 

Jambs  R Drii.  A.  D JnniAOD. 

Ha**(  it  h Jo'Bt.i  ! a .»  juo. 

Jla-aiBL  llLH*MNHoaas,  |».  O Ml. 

G G.  Itavn,  Ion  p M"BTn*. 

Iambs  N Jao*1B.  b I .iao«  A M-LVOC 

WAiraa  s,  Jumast.in,  n a.  i>akm<«, 

•EXECUTIVE  COMMI'ITKB 
Eaiaiaon  J llttann, 

Ftl'l  II.  I a *•  arH. 


S'UI'BL  Rit, 

M isti. >ii,  R r Maori  ■ 
E.  Rt am. 
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THE  LEGIONS  OF 

CAESAR 

WERE  NOT  NEAHLY  SO  NUMER- 
OUS AS  THE  VAST  MULTITUDE 
TOO  DAILY  FORTIFY  AND  COM- 
FORT  THE  " tNNFR  MAN  “ WTTH  A 
"WEE  NIPPIE'OF 


The  stout  one » ** The  light’s  to  poor  I 
think  we  can  see  better  if  we  stand  up." 


BALTIMORE 


~ How  Luxury  ^ 
Relieves  Fatigue 


THE 

AMERICAN  GENTLEMAN’S 
WHISKEY 


When  travelling  long  distances  nothing  is 
more  essential  to  comfort  than  exquisite 
decorations  — elegant  woodwork  and 
pleasing  color  effects  in  tapestries.  All 
such  detail,  electric  lights,  periodicals,  pa- 
pers and  the  latest  books  make  the  trip  to 
California  via 


Try  this  for 
a delicious 
cocktail : 
i Grind  Martuer 
1 Dry  Gin 


The  Overland  Limited 


a rare  pleasure  instead  of  a tiresome  journey.  The 

Union  Pacific — 

Southern  Pacific 

is  full  of  wonders.  Inquire  of 


TRUE  TO  THE  POLE 

pr.-cisi..n,  H.ll.Pnlnti 
. ht>  “vcr  ,hc  rouKh«l  surface,  .n.t 

" rnfr  10 


blot  lings,  set, Itching,,  crumped  fing, 


id  bad  language. 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 


H.  BAINBRIDGE&  CO. 


oi.,  new 

^ 20th  CENTURY  LIMITED 
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Christian 

Science 


By 

MARK  TWAIN 

N this  great  work  Mark  Twain  devotes 
himself  seriously  and  logically  to  a serious 
theme;  the  result  is  an  earnest,  painstak- 
ing, and  impartial  study  of  Christian 
Science  in  all  the  details  of  its  growth  and  church 
organization. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  years  of  careful  inves- 
tigation of  Mrs.  Eddy’s  cult  and  writings,  and  of  the 
church  which  she  has  founded.  It  is  an  honest 
effort  to  answer  seriously  those  questions  which  the  public  generally  has 
been  asking  about  Christian  Science. 

The  reader  will  like  the  way  Mark  Twain  goes  vigorously  into  details, 
writes  plain  English,  and  gets  to  the  bottom  of  things.  He  is  equally 
frank  with  praise  or  censure,  as  the  case  demands.  And  while  his  book 
must  be  ranked  as  the  most  serious  and  extended  criticism  of  the  subject 
that  has  yet  been  made,  it  is  not  without  repeated  tinges  of  humor  which 
make  it,  while  instructive,  also  deeply  entertaining. 

Illustrate!.  Crown  Svo.  Price.  $1.75 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK 
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MARK  TWAIN 
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If  You  Please  - 

Don’t  Merely  ask  for  Flour 


Any  ordinary  mill  can  make  ordinary  flour,  bul 
ordinary  flour  is  not  good  enough  for  you  — or 
for  me,  when  better  can  be  had  for  the  asking.  You 
want  nice,  light,  creamy  bread  and  biscuits;  and 
rolls  and  pie  crust  that  are  deliciously  wholesome. 
Then  ask  for  GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR  instead  of  merely 
ordering  “a  sack  of  flour!’  The  good  bread,  good 
biscuits  and  good  pies  will  come  easy  enough  with 
GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR  in  the  house.  Made  by  special 
process  in  the  greatest  milling  plant  in  the  world. 

Ask  for — Washburn -Crosby’s 
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THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
DOWNING  STREET,  AND 
THE  RECALL  OF 
SIR  MORTIMER  DURAND 


WHERE  AMERICAN 
ENTERPRISE  HAS  FAILED 


WAR  AND  BOOKKEEPING 
IN  JAPAN 


HARPER  & BROTHERS 
MARCH  9 1907  


NEW  YORK 
PRICE  10  CENTS 
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“This 
is  your 

nn  • t* 

Time 

You  arc  strong  and  well  now, 
and  business  is  good,  and  you  don’t  really  see  why 
you  should  bother  about  Life  Insurance  just  yet. 

But  others  see.  The  little  mother  in  black, 
with  her  three  children,  the  family  of  a man  you 
once  knew,  would  find  it  very  convenient, just  now, 
to  have  a few  thousands  of  insurance  money  to  tide 
her  over  until  she  can  learn  howto  earn  her  living. 
He.  your  friend,  before  he  left,  said  more  than 
once  that  he  would  take  out  insurance— “some 
other  time/’  But  he  couldn’t  control  the  time. 
Nor  can  you. 

Better  write  now  for  facts  about  the  policy 
you  would  like.  Write  The  Prudential  to-day. 
It  has  ever)'  good  kind. 

The  Prudential 

Insurance  Company  of  America 

lftccir|io«4<cd  at  a Stock  Company  by  tlie  Sul*  of  Sr*  Jnwy. 

JOHN  F.  DRTDEN,  President  Home  Office,  NEWARK.  N.  J. 

Dept  T 


Japan  an  dChina 


A trip  for  nil  the  family— costs  no  more  than  staying  at  home 
An  education  for  your  children— recreation  for  yourself.  The 
invigorating  sea  air  is  a better  tonic  than  ever  druggist  com- 
pounded. A gtorinu*  trip  when  made  on  tile  matnino;li 
steamships  MINNESOTA”  and  "DAKOTA."  ..|H-r.rcd  by  thr 

Great  Northern  Steamship  Co. 

between  Seattle,  Japan  and  China.  Iluilt  l"  ntert  all  require, 
meuts  of  firftl-clasa  Trati»-I*ariiic  travel,  equipment  md 
vice  appeal  to  particular  passenger*  The  children’-  padd> 
play-room  and  their  electric  laundry  arc  feature*  tt>  i > 
he  overlooked.  Write  fur  folder  descriptive  •'  the  tti 

A.  L.  Cr.iig.  OcruTal  Passenger  Agent.  St.  I*. ml,  Minn. 

\V.  A.  K..*,,  A-'t  Urn!  I* tiger  Ngl..  S.  .111. . W , h 

W.  ('  Thorn.  Tr.iv.  iv-'r  Agent,  jm  .VI  im*  St,,  n. 

C \V.  I'itts,  flvnl  Agent,  stu  South  Clark  Street,  flii*  -ig" 

W.  M.  Ltm-rie,  t '.en*l  1 1 torn  Agt.,  .179  Br-aidway,  New  V*  tL 


1 
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A medium  weight,  high  clau  touring  car  with  more  new  and 
practically  valuable  features  than  ever  before  embodied  in  any  one 
car. 

The  new  balanced  clutch  and  the  moat  convenient  and  efficient 
sliding  gear  transmission  alone  entitle  this  model  to  your  careful 
investigation. 

These  and  many  other  valuable  features  shown  In  oar  1907 
catalog  now  at  your  service. 

Write  for  it  to-day.  Yoa  will  find  it  both  interesting  and  in- 
structive. 

Main  Office  end  Factory,  Kenosha,  Wit. 

Branches t 

Chicago.  Milwaukee.  Bortuti,  Philadelphia.  Son  Franclaco. 

New  York  Aaaocy,  3w-*>  W.  03d  Street.  ItepmentaUrea  In  ali  leading  cities. 

Thomas  B.  Jeffery  <H  Company 


Sampson  Rock 
of  Wall  Street 

By  EDWIN  LEKEVkE 

Author  of  “ W*tt  Strret  Siorie • 7 Golrfm  Flood" 

IN  Wall 
Street  Mr. 

Left  vre  has 
found  all  that 
goes  to  the 
making  of  the 
most  exciting 
kind  of  a story 
of  love  and 
adventure. 

There  are  an 
American  girl 
and  American 
millions  to  be 
won,  and  the 
hero  makes  a 
daring  fight 
for  them. 

Illustrated . Price , $1.50 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 
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COMMENT 

The  Approach  of  Sanity 

There  hus  conn*  a moment  in  our  fervid  activity  when  the 
voice  of  reason  seem*  to  fie  striving  to  get  a hearing.  If  the 
moment  continues  and  the  voice  is  heard,  there  i»*  no  doubt 
that  the  hearing  will  be  had.  There  can  also  be  no  doubt 
that  the  decision  of  the  people  will  be  about  right,  for  such 
deeiiiionH  have  characterized  the  American  people.  We  have 
had.  and  are  continuing  to  have,  some  very  vigorous  assaults 
in  this  country  upon  property  rights  above  u eertniti  mag- 
nitude. We  have  heard  a good  deal  about  the  iniquities 
of  corporations.  Wo  have  la-on  convinced  that  many  of  the 
accusations  are  true,  ami  wc  realize  a»  we  have  never  realized 
before  that  the  rights  of  the  people  have  been  abused.  even 
taken  away,  by  means  of  a corrupt  combination  between  the 
unscrupulous  employees  of  wealth  und  unscrupulous  poli- 
ticians. There  has  been  a quickening  of  the  public  conscience 
such  us  terrified  the  predatory  classes.  In  their  excitement 
some  of  the  aroused  people  have  gone  to  sad  extremes.  This 
is  all  the  more  to  he  regretted,  since  if  these  unduly  stimulated 
people  had.  years  ago.  only  sufficiently  attended  to  their 
civic  duties,  wc  would  not  have  had  nearly  so  many  public 
evils,  ami  public  men,  to  be  ashamed  of  as  are  now  daily  forced 
upon  our  attention.  This  excitement  has  in  many  cases 
put  thought  and  reflection  in  the  background,  so  that  we  often 
hear  that  the  remedies  for  the  ills  which  wo  regret,  and  of 
whieh  there  ought  to  be  an  end,  arc  so  rndicid  that,  they  must 
be  ineffective.  For  example:  wc  are  told  that  the  great 
corporations  created  by  the  States  must  be  taken,  through 
crooked  and.  therefore,  immoral  constructions  of  the  Constitu- 
tions. under  the  control  of  the  central  power;  that  great  for- 
tunes must  be  abolished;  and  tluit  government  ownership  must 
take  the  place  of  individual  ownership.  It  is  against  such 
extreme  and  destructive  views  as  those  that  reason  is  ap|Mtil- 
ing  for  a hearing. 

The  Voice  of  Reason 

On  Wasiuvutons  birthday  Mr.  II.iNXl*  Taylor.  «|ienking 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  a foumlatiou  primarily  dm* 
to  the  right  of  an  American  citizen  to  accumulate  a great  for- 
tune. warned  the  South  ugniu*t  the  republic's  peril  from  such 
fortunes.  A short  time  ago  he  would  not  have  been  the  soli- 
tary monitor.  Almost  all  who  spoke  on  the  theme — certainly 
the  theme  of  the  day,  the  birthday  of  the  richest  American  «»f 
his  time* — would  have  been  affected  by  the  superheated  mental 
atmosphere  which  has  for  so  long  a time  deranged  reflection. 
But  on  this  day  other  voices  were  heard,  ns  other  thoughts 
have  recently  more  than  once  conic  to  lie  heard.  President 
Sent  km,\n  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  art*  other 
remedies  than  destruction,  und,  growing  more  direct,  he  ns- 


hcrted  what  on  reflection  we  must  all  recognize  to  be  true, 
that  government  ownership  of  railroads  in  this  country  would 
result  in  a bureaucracy,  which  in  itself  would  be  a greater 
evil  than  any  of  which  we  hove  had  cause  to  complain.  “ No 
government  in  the  world,”  ho  said,  “ is  qualified  to  go  into 
the  railroad  business,  ami  least  of  all  the  government  of  the 
United  Static,  whieh  draws  its  life  from  party  politics.**  On 
tlio  same  day  Governor  Ilr hues,  at  Ann  Arbor,  spoke  a cool 
word  of  reason  in  criticism  of  passionate  dealing  with  the 
rights  of  individuals,  of  which  rights  of  property  and  the  power 
of  ueeumulation  are  part.  What  we  want  of  capital  and  of 
capitalists  in  this  country,  as  of  all  individuals,  including 
those  who  till  the  highest  posts  in  the  country,  is  obedience 
to  the  law,  and  if  the  republic  eimnot  secure  such  obedience 
without  interfering  with  individual  liberty,  it  cannot  be  a 
string  or  efficient  government.  But  that  it  is  strong  enough 
to  be  thus  efficient  those  who  are  shaking  the  word  of  reason 
seem  to  be  assured.  It  wus  appropriate  to  the  man's  memory 
that  the  calm  word  was  uttered  so  many  times  on  Washinu- 
Tun'u  birthday. 

State  Rights  and  National  Rights 

In  speaking  on  so  important  n subject  as  State  rights  nud 
national  usurpations,  the  President  may  well  define  his  posi- 
tion. The  issue  is  a grave  one,  for  it  concerns  the  character 
of  the  government.  Those  who  are  now  contending  for  the 
maintenance  of  tlie  proper  power  of  the  States  art*  not  at  all 
like  those  who.  in  the  early  years  of  the  government,  denied 
to  the  nation  it*  legitimate  |M»wcrs.  TIh*  President,  in  saying, 
as  he  did  at  Harvard,  that  the  advocates  of  the  continuance 
of  tin*  legitimate  powers  of  the  States  urc  like  those  who 
asserted  tlte  power  of  the  States  to  destroy  the  nation— the 
Federal  government — is  guilty  of  a misconception,  or  of  do- 
ing something  to  plant  a misconception  in  the  popular  mind. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  country  spoke  the 
thought  of  many  when  he  said  that  in  Mahsiiall's  time  lie 
would  have  been  a Federalist  in  order  to  help  establish  the 
nation;  now  he  is  a modern  State-rights  man  because  h“ 
desires  to  see  tlie  just  powers  of  the  States  defended  from 
destruction.  Thi «te  who,  to-day,  are  protesting  against  Federal 
encroachments  up»n  tlie  Slates  are  in  favor  of  maintaining 
the  Federal  government,  tlio  dual  sovereignty.  They  hold  the 
place  to-day  that  was  once  held  by  the  early*  Federalists  and 
tfiut  was  afterwards  held  by  the  Union  men.  Those  men 
wa uf«*d  to  protect  the  Fi-doral  power  against  encroachments; 
these  want  to  protect  the  State  power  from  illegal  diminution, 
whether  the  assault  Is'  made  by  constructions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion or  by  tbit  rebellion.  In  the  early  days  State-rights  men 
were  hostile  to  flu-  Federal  power;  in  these  days  men  who 
talk  and  act  like  the  President  are  its  enemies. 

Polities  and  Plutocracy 

The  President  ascribes  bad  motives  to  those  who  differ  with 
him  ns  to  tin*  relative  powers  of  the  nation  and  thp  States. 
This  is  unjust  ami  unfair.  He  boldly  says  that  the  doctrine, 
whieh  has  been  settled  in  numerous  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  has  been  **  revived " — »s  if  it  had  ever  fainted — by 
men  who  know  that  the  States  cannot  control  corporations 
anil  who  do  not  wish  control.  Therefore  they  are  opposed  to 
Federal  control.  lie  accuses  men  like  Mr.  ClIOATE,  Mr.  IIohn- 
B Lower.  President  Sihkrmas,  Governor  IIvchem,  Senator 
Spooner,  and  niuuy  others  of  like  character  of  invoking  “ th.- 
doctrine  of  State  rights  to  protect  State  corporate  creations 
in  predatory  activities.**  lie  adds  “The  States  have  shown 
that  they  have  not  the  ability  to  curb  tlie  power  of  syndicated 
wealth,  mid.  therefore,  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  it  must 
be  done  by  nationalization.”  Air.  Rooskvki.t  docs  not  fully 
explain  to  us  the  kind  of  corporation*  at  whieh  In*  aims,  nor 
the  methods  which  he  would  adopt;  but.  it  is  open  to  us  to 
surmise  us  to  both,  basing  our  deductions  upon  his  many  ut- 
terances and  on  hi»iim*  of  his  efforts.  It  may  be  said  of  much 
of  Mr.  Kikmkiki.tV  policy  that  it  is  unconstitutional,  mid  yet 
he  would  carry  it  out  without,  amendment,  and  I hut  it  is  also 
{internal. 

Some  Virtue*  of  the  State* 

But.  U-  that  as  it  may,  he  hns  no  warrant  for  the  as- 
sertion which  wc  hist  quotiil.  It  is  sadly  true  that  the 
corrupting  {tower  "f  svudieated  wealth  over  government  has 
been  deliionstmteil,  and  that  be  and  many  other  honest  men 
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have  done  the*  euu n t ry  frreit  service  by  tho  boldnoiot  of  their 
attack*  upon  the  sinister  partnership  between  polities  and 
plutoeriie.v ; but  it  is  not  true*  that  national  polities  has  been 
any  freer  from  the  evil  influences  of  “syndicated  wealth” 
than  him  State  (xditic*.  It  must  bo  recalled,  too,  that  the 
same  men  control  both  national  and  State  politics,  and  make 
the  nominal  ions  for  the  great  nftiees  of  both  nation  and  Ktute, 
and  that  they  have  been  even  more  eager  for  the  partnership 
than  the  plutocrats  have  hccn.  It  must  further  bo  recalled 
that  tho  people  have  in  their  awakening  reformed  State  gov- 
ernments oftener  than  they  have  been  able  to  reform  the 
national  government,  and  that  Staten  have  punished  more 
political  rascals  than  tho  nation  has  punished.  It  will  nat- 
urally bo  recalled  that  the  nation  has  had  its  great  scandal*, 
as  tho  States  have  had  theirs,  and  as  recently.  Furthermore, 
it  will  be  recalled  that  when  the  ualionul  government  seemed 
bent  on  inflation,  and.  Inter  still,  on  free  and  unlimited  coin- 
age of  silver,  the  money  legislation  of  some  of  tho  States,  so 
far  as  such  legislation  was  possible,  was  as  the  nation  itself 
subsequently  decided,  for  the  general  welfare.  It  will  be  re- 
flected, too,  that  in  the  subsidy  bill  the  administration  itself 
has  been  in  favor  of  a closer  union  with  “ syndicated  wealth," 
atul  it  is  by  means  of  the  national  tariff  law  that  politicians 
have  made  their  most  profitable  and  lasting  partnership  with 
u syndicated  wealth.”  Here  an*  some  considerations  to  be 
thought  upon  and  discussed  before  the*  Federal  government 
is  destroyed  or  even  materially  modified  by  the  enemies  of  the 
States.  It  is  polities  which  needs  reforming,  both  national 
ami  State;  it  is  the  public  conscience  which  needs  to  bo  kept 
awake;  there  is  no  evidence  yet  that  our  Federal  government 
ought  to  be  abolished  to  bo  replaced  by  a strong  centralized 
power. 

The  President  and  the  Tariff 

The  President's  reply  to  the  Massachusetts  request  that  he 
exert  his  influence  to  secure  a revision  of  the  tariff  is  non- 
committal. A good  many  people,  ineluding  some  newspaper 
editors,  take  it  to  mean  that  Mr.  Kowrvglt  has  no  intention 
to  urge  tariff  revision  during  his  term  of  office.  They  say 
that  he  does  not  think  that  there  is  n strong  popular  sentiment 
behind  the  movement.  And  yet  Massachusetts  does  not  stand 
alone.  The  two  Republican  factions  of  Wisconsin  seem  to  Ik* 
vying  with  one  auother  for  the  purpose  of  being  the  first 
revisionists  to  arrive.  Nebraska  and  Kansas  and  other  voices 
are  heard.  The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Rooskv elt  has  not  awakened 
to  the  moral  element  in  the  tariff  issue;  but  that  eventually, 
when  he  thinks  that  the  time  ha*  come,  he  will  favor  the  re- 
duction of  duties  ran  be  questioned  by  no  one  who  is  informed 
as  to  his  views.  The  trouble  is  that  his  perspective  on  this 
question  seems  to  be  wrong,  and  in  tig*  mean  time,  und  not- 
withstanding Governor  Onui’s  dark  hints  to  the  contrary, 
ho  is  in  danger  of  continuing  to  bo  regarded  as  a “stand- 
patter.” Ft  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  the  protection  vote 
ha*  been  a very  valuable  asset  to  the  Republicau  party.  It 
has  been  mainly  Itrpuhlican ; hut  there  ha*  been  in  addition 
a sufficient  lVtn<x*ratic  vote  to  In-Ip  out  in  doubtful  districts 
and  doubtful  States. 

The  Church  and  France 

When  the  questions  touching  the  lenses  by  the  state  to  the 
Church  come  down  to  such  details  as  repairs  and  who  -shall 
make  them,  landlord  or  tenant,  the  world  will  be  inclined  to 
think  that  tlu*  landlord  ought  to  lx*  generous. 

Democrat!  of  the  House 

Tho  country  would  have  betrayed  a greater  interoat  in  the 
contention  among  the  Democrats  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive*! over  the  selection  of  a minority  leader  if  tin*  party  jxis- 
seasod  a really  inspiring  leader  to  whom  it  would  lx*  properly 
subordinate.  The  matter  is  of  more  or  less  importance,  all 
depending  upon  the  chance  that  the  minority  lias  of  becoming 
a majority  in  the  near  future.  Then  the  question  become* 
not  only,  “ Who  shull  lead  the  opposition  f”  but  also,  “ Whom 
shall  we  designate  as  our  choice  for  Speaker  (”  The  Denio- 
• erats  have  a good  deal  to  do  for  the  Country,  whether  they 

an*  in  opposition  or  in  control,  hut  in  order  to  do  anything 
- effectively  they  must  not  only  oppose  the  Republican  party, 
but  oppose  it  intelligently,  consistently,  and  unitedly.  They 
must  bo  a real  opposition  to  the  ixdicic*  of  the  Republicau 
party,  especially  of  the  Republican  administration,  if  they 


would  command  flic  confidence  of  that  large  part,  of  tho  coun- 
try upon  which  its  kucccss  de|s>nd*.  A heterogeneous  com- 
pany whose  highest  ambition  is  to  “get  in”  will  not  make 
an  impressive  opposition  nor  a useful  and  valuable  majority. 
The  Democratic  party  needs  a real  leader  and  u commanding 
issue.  Such  au  issue  is  being  presented  to  it  with  aHtonishilig 
pertinacity  every  day,  and  when  the  leader  appears  and  the 
party  gets  behind  him  with  a distinguishable  purpose,  the 
country  will  feel  and  express  the  dtt'ixvt  concern  on  tile  sub- 
ject of  tlx*  minority  leader  and  the  possible  Speaker  of  a 
coming  majority. 

A Deficiency  Expected 

Mr.  Tawkky  warns  his  party  that  its  $1,000,000,000  ap- 
propriations for  the  session  just  ended  will  probably  produce 
a $100,000,000  deficiency.  Hut  the  country  is  not  yet  iu  the 
mood  to  vote  against  a party  that  has  overtaxed  it.  Such  an 
issue  is  only  available  iu  bad  years,  and  a bad  year  is  not  now 
in  sight  to  tho  average  citizen  who  is  still  prtxqierou*.  I»ng- 
Itt-adcd  men,  intimately  informed  men, f including  some  poli- 
tician*. have  forebodings,  but  tlic  man  who  will  be  pinched 
most  shandy  by  a panic  does  not  yet  believe  the  prophets  of 
ill.  Even  when  he  i«  convinced  that  they  have  been  right, 
it  will  not  lx*  so  much  the  hig  taxes  that  will  hurt  him  most — 
although  they  will  play  their  part — but  it  will  lx?  drastic  con- 
ditions, the  results  of  certain  political  conduct,  affecting  hi* 
own  credit,  his  own  financial  health,  that  will  chiefly  move 
him.  When  that  time  comes,  he  will  want  some  one  to  turn 
to  if  he  is  to  lx*  led  hack  to  the  way*  of  prosperity. 

Mr.  Alexander  E-  Orr  and  the  New  York  Life 

If  the  holders  of  policies  in  tin*  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company  fuil  to  be  gratified  by  the  annual  report  just  issued 
by  President  Ai.KXAKDKR  E.  Our,  they  must  be  hard  to  please 
indeed.  Surety  tlu*  statement  cannot  lx*  gainsaid  that  the 
year  1WW  was  “a  period  of  severe  trial  ” because  of  agitation, 
misleading  assertion*,  and  particularly  of  the  heavy  shrinkage 
in  market  values  of  high-grade  bonds.  Nevertheless  the  man- 
agement is  enabled  to  point  to  an  increase  in  assets  of  nearly 
$89,000,000  and  to  an  excess  in  assets  over  liabilities  gained 
during  the  year  of  nearly  $10,000,000.  It  is  only  fitting  to 
direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  such  results,  achieved  iu 
such  a period,  are  the  outcome,  not  of  chance  or  conditions, 
but  of  elose  attention  and  application  of  Btrict  economy  in 
the  conduct  of  business.  Of  yet  greater  significance  to  those 
interested  is  Mr.  Ork's  further  statement  to  this  effect; 

My  connection  with  tlx*  company  as  president  has  extended  a 
little  over  a year.  If  my  wishes  are  observed,  arid  I think  they 
will  lx*,  my  connection  with  tlx*  eoni|Miiy  in  any  oflirlul  capacity 
will  lx*  short-  I have  therefore  no  *«-lti*li  purpose  to  serve;  indeed, 
my  only  object  in  taking  the  presidency  of  the  company  at  all 
wn*  that  I might  Ik-  of  -w  iienetit  to  the  policy-holder*  In  • 
|M-r i> m]  of  *trc«*.  I think  I have  come  to  know  the  purposes,  plan* 
and  tin*  efficiency  of  the  men  who  do  the  work  day  by  day  in  thr 
home  office  of  the  company  and  in  a general  way  in  it*  principal 
outside  office*,  I do  not  hesitate  to  shv  to  you  that  the  company's 
officers  and  corps  of  employee*  an*  thoroughly  efficient,  entirely 
devoted  to  their  work,  admirably  trained,  and  fully  to  be  trusted 
with  tlx*  administration  of  your  interest*  under  the  direction  of 
the  bourd  of  trustee*. 

Mr.  Orb's  final  injunction  to  pnlicy-holdeni  not  to  forfeit 
their  insurance,  and  to  place  reliance  upon  the  “absolute  in- 
tegrity of  purpose  ” of  tlx*  innuagemi'iit  which  has  boon  under 
his  |K'fsoiial  scrutiny  during  the  |>a*t  year,  deserves  to  Is* 
heeded  doubly  because  of  its  source.  Aleiandkii  E.  Orr  was 
for  many  years  one  of  our  great  merchants  of  the  old  school. 
A*  such  he  became  rich,  ami  but  fur  an  appHn-ntly  irresistible 
teiuletiey  to  indefatigability  he  would  have  retired  long  ago; 
but  lie  continued  to  take  an  active  interest  in  public  affair*, 
serving  as  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Comincn*c,  the  Prod- 
uce Exchange,  and  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  and 
finally,  when  trouble  befell  the  great  insurance  company  with 
which  he  had  lx*cn  connected  as  trustee,  ho  ilid  not  liesitnte, 
at  the  ri|x-  ago  of  seventy-five,  to  take  upon  his  own  shoulders 
the  full  burden  of  |x-rsonnl  responsibility  a*  a simple  matter 
of  public  duty.  The  result  is,  as  we  have  said,  gratifying  to 
tho  policy-holder*,  but  it  i*  no  less  satisfying  to  thp  entire 
community  a*  indicating  that  we  still  have  men  of  peculiar 
sagacity  and  scrupulous  integrity,  who  stand  ready  when  oe- 
casioti  requires  to  devote  Ixitb  their  abilities  and  their  char- 
acter unselfishly  to  public  service. 
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Harvard  Football  is  Sale 

Perhaps  the  President  heat  the  air  a little  in  his  expression 
of  solicitude  for  the  preservation  of  football  and  intercol- 
legiate athletics  in  Ilia  Harvard  Union  speech.  President 
Eliot,  on  his  return  to  Cambridge  from  Ottawa,  said  that 
for  a Iouk  time  no  one  had  proposed  to  stop  intercollegiate 
athletics  at  Harvard.  As  to  football,  he  said  that  lust  year 
some  people  wanted  either  to  stop  it  or  to  change  it,  and  it 
was  changed,  and.  so  far  as  lie  could  sec,  would  go  on  ns  usual 
at  Harvard  next  fall.  The  newspapers  and  the  undergraduates 
were-  mistaken,  he  said,  in  supposing  that  the  future  of  foot- 
ball is  in  u very  unsettled  condition.  What  President  Roose- 
velt said  in  general  to  the  Harvard  youths  about  the  use* 
and  limitations  of  athletic  sports  was  sound  and  sensible,  and 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  his  audience.  He  is  great  as  u 
moralist  and  ns  a stimulator  of  moral  aspirations  in  the  young. 
If  lie  has  a defect  in  this  line,  it  is  in  the  urgency  of  his 
desire  to  have  everybody  hit  the  line  hard.  Everybody  is  not 
built  to  do  that,  and  a good  many  |»ersons  prefer  to  express 
themselves  in  some  other  way.  I>a niki.  Webster — a very 
thoughtful  man — loved  to  fish.  Grover  Clkvklanu  hive;,  to 
fish.  Tiikouokk  Ruorbyelt  can  hit  the  line  a pretty  good  lick, 
hut  we  don’t  believe  he  could  fish  if  he  tried  ever  no  hard, 
though  he  might  cut  bait. 

Alter  All,  the  Doctors  Agreed 

On  February  25  our  neighbor  the  Evening  P<*st  cxpemled 
more  than  a column  of  fits  editorial  spare  and  energy  in 
demonstrating  that  President  Rckmkvklt  and  President  Euot 
differed  “ radically  ” about  college  athletics,  and  that  Presi- 
dent Eliot’s  view  was  right,  and  that  President  Roohkvklt 
was  indelicate — not  to  say  indecent — in  expounding  his  op* 
posed  views  in  a public  and  ostentatious  manner  in  President 
Eliot's  diocese.  Home  comes  Dr.  Eliot  from  (’auuda,  and 
reads  Dr.  Rhorkvklt’h  expositions,  and  flat  Poet  quotes  him 
on  February  2d  as  saying  that  he  thinks  it  will  be  found  that 
Ilia  position  and  Dr.  Rikwkvki.t'h  “with  reference  to  sports 
or  rough  sports,  are  not  essentially  different.”  Wo  are  sorry 
for  the  Pouf.  The  truth  is  that  men  of  ordinary  good  sens© 
and  experience  cannot  well  differ  very  much  about  sports. 
They  differ  in  fervor  and  in  the  temperature  of  their  dis- 
course ubout  it;  the  temperature  of  Dr.  Eliot’s  sorting  ob- 
servations is  usually  below  70°,  whilo  Dr.  Roosevelt's  is  be- 
tween and  100°.  But  they  both  talk  very  much  the  same 
sort  of  sense.  The  whole  subject  is  so  easy  that  it  is  easier 
for  thoughtful,  grown  men  to  he  right  about  it  than  to  Ik 
wrong. 

Army  Engineers  lor  the  Canal 

The  Panama  (’anal  pins  have  keen  set  up  anew  in  another 
alley.  The  Oliver  bit!  has  been  rejected,  Mr.  Stevens  ban 
resigned  and  his  resignation  has  been  accepted,  and  three 
army  engineers — Major  GoktiiaLS,  Major  Gaillakd.  and  Major 
Sibkbt — have  been  ordered  to  Panama  to  go  ou  with  the  work. 
The  work  may  still  be  done,  or  partly  done,  in  convenient 
pieces  by  contractors,  hut  it  now  appear*  that  no  one  con- 
tractor will  lie  invited  to  undertake  the  whole  job.  The  ex- 
traordinary succession  of  attempt*  to  have  the  great  work 
prosecuted  by  civilian  engineers  and  managers  having  all 
failed  so  far.  the  army  is  to  get  the  job  which  nobody  that 
is  wanted  seems  to  waul.  The  army  Engineer  Corps  has  a 
splendid  reputation  for  professional  ability,  integrity,  and  de- 
votion to  duty.  Its  officers  will  be  free  from  several  embar- 
rassments that  have  affected  their  predecessors.  They  will 
m»t  have  to  consider  whether  they  are  getting  the  market 
value  of  flieir  work,  or  whether  the  climatic  objections  art* 
in*U|icrahlc.  They  con.  indeed,  resign,  hut  they  are  not  likely 
to.  The  work  can  liHrdl.v  disappoint  them,  for  they  will  go 
to  it  looking  for  neither  profit  nor  pleasure,  but  for  hard  work 
and  meagre  pay. 

A Freshet  of  Testimony 

On  the  whole.  Mr.  IIarhiman  as  a witness  made  a wonder- 
ful competition  for  public  attention  with  the  chief  witneM 
of  the  TllAW  trial.  Courts  and  commission*  did  their  full 
duty,  mid  more,  last  month  by  tlie  newspaper*.  The  amount 
of  testimony  that  was  read  in  the  month  of  February  in  the 
United  States  must  beat  all  tlie  rpeords.  and  in  this  city  the 
traveller*  on  the  various  interborough  linos  and  suburban 
train*  have  all  progressed  far  toward*  being  experts  in  the 


rule*  of  evidence.  Both  Mr.  TIarri  man’s  examination  and 
the  Thaw  trial  are  still  in  progress  at  this  writing.  Mr. 
Hahriman  has  told  how  the  Alton  Railroad  wa*  made  enor- 
mously profitable  to  the  syndicate  that  liought  it.  and  has 
voluntarily  assailed  Mr.  Stvtvehakt  Fish’s  actions  a*  presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  Central.  What  was  done  in  thp  case  of 
the  Alton  whs  no  secret,  but  Mr.  Hahriman’s  view*  of  Mr. 
Fish  have  value  a*  news,  a*  will  have  Mr.  Fish’s  reply,  which 
at  this  writing  is  still  to  come. 

A*  Mr.  Hill  See*  It 

Mr.  James  J.  Hill  is  quoted  a*  expressing  the  opinion  that 
a business  reaction  has  already  set  in.  and  that  the  year 
1008  may  see  a good  many  people  out  of  employment.  Whether 
Mr.  Hariiiman  is  likely  to  Ik-  one  of  them  Ik*  does  not  say. 
The  pace,  Mr.  Hill  thinks,  has  been  too  fast,  and  only  good 
can  come  of  reaction.  The  fact  that  u great  recession  has  ul- 
ready  taken  place  will  serve  to  prevent  a sudden  decline  in 
businii*.  Mr.  Hill’s  despondency,  then-fore,  figures  as  a basis 
for  new  hope*. 

A Poet  of  Localities 

LoMlJ'KLMiW  did  for  New  England  a work  not  unlike  what 
Scott  did  for  Scotland  in  making  localities  interesting.  Not 
Hawthorne,  Cooper,  nor  Wasiiixutus  Irh.no  did  so  much  in 
this  direction  a*  he.  A writer  in  Putnam’s  Mmmine  enu- 
merates some  of  the  place*  that  an*  associated  in  thousands 
of  mind*  with  some  talc  or  poem  of  Iainckkllow'h.  and  an* 
sought  out  summer  after  summer  by  hundreds  oF  visitors  b**- 
eauso  of  that  association.  Wo  need  very  much  in  this  country 
loeal  association*  with  notable  occurrence*  of  history*  or  re- 
manee.  The  ap|M*tite  for  them  is  strong,  hut  it  docs  not  get 
much  to  feed  on.  Mr.  Winter  lately  expoumh-d  (’harleston 
to  u*  in  a novel  which  has  probably  done  the  innkeepers  of 
that  interesting  town  a service  of  material  value,  though, 
amusing  to  tell,  tlie  most  conspicuous  indirect  commercial 
effect  of  hi*  story  has  l*t*n  to  make  a market  for  a cake. 

Union  Ex  barters  at  Methodist  Meetings 

It  wa*  given  out  last  week  that  pickets  of  the  union  printer*, 
who  have  boycotted  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  were  to  be 
present  at  the  Methodist  revival  meeting*  in  Chicago,  in  the 
hope  of  so  influencing  the  direction  of  th©  slant*  of  grace 
which  might  visit  the  meetings  as  to  promote  such  a softening 
of  hearts  as  would  induce  the  brethren  to  make  their  printing 
establishment  a closed,  union  shop.  The  Northwestern  Chris- 
tian Advocate,  the  Methodist  pa|M-r  in  Chicago,  approve*  this 
intention,  in  the  hope  that  the  meetings  will  have  more  effect 
on  thu  pickets  than  the  pickets  on  the  meeting.  It  looks  to 
the  conversion  of  the  picket*  and  to  their  acquisition  of  a new 
conception  of  Christian  brotherhood  which  will  make  clear 
to  them  it*  inconsistency  with  “ th©  selfishly  exclusive  spirit 
which  is  the  greatest  element  of  danger  to  trades-unionism 
and  the  object*  for  which  it  *tauds  when  at  it*  best.”  The 
Book  Concern  ha*  already  adopted  the  eight-hour  flay,  but  it 
adhere*  to  the  “open-shop”  policy  as  “the  only  one  which  a 
Christian  church  seeking  to  help  all  classes  of  men  can  con- 
sistently pursue.” 

Too  Many  People  Killed 

During  the  first  eight  week*  of  the  present  year  about  17’* 
people  were  killed  in  railroad  accidents  and  about  425  were 
injured.  Wc  American*  are  very  callous  about  our  annual 
li*t  of  the  dead  hih!  wounded  travellers  and  railroad  employe***. 
The  minor  casualties  make  little  impression  on  the  public 
mind,  though  they  count  up  in  the  annual  total.  The  big 
accidents  ore  more  effective  in  jolting  onr  sensibilities,  and 
of  these  there  have  been  so  many  of  late  that  travellers’  nerves 
are  unusually  sensitive.  In  seven  disasters  on  five  roads  Hince 
New-Year’s.  12*1  persons  were  killed  and  313  were  injured.  The 
railroads  have  the  strangest  |>ossible  motives  for  avoiding 
accident*.  Shifts  that  result  in  dead  passenger*  and  wrecked 
machinery  save  neither  time  nor  money.  How  our  railroad 
mortality  is  to  lx*  reduced  is  a question  for  our  railroad  ex- 
pert* to  solve.  And  it  must  lie  solved.  Not  only  in  the  case 
of  the  railroads  hut  in  a hundred  other  field*  of  our  activities 
we  Americana  are  disreputably  careless  and  wasteful  of  hu- 
man life.  It  i*  not  compatible  with  our  claim  to  be  a highly 
civilized  people  that  we  should  put  up  with  so  much  industrial 
killing  as  we  Jo. 
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Church  and  State  in  France 

To  comprehend  tin?  present  conflict  between  the  t'liurrh  and  the 
civil  power  in  France,  il  in  needful  to  recall  tin?  change*  which 
have  taken  plait*  in  their  relation*  since  the  overthrow  of  the  omcicr 
regime.  After  the.  Kta  ten -Dene  rnl,  which  met  in  I7WI,  had  been 
transformed  by  the  fusion  of  the  three  Orders  into  tin?  National 
Assembly.  tlie  property  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Franco — com- 
puted by  TaI.I.KYIUMi.  who  *|>oke  a*  an  expert,  having  lieen  Agcnt- 
tJeneral  of  the  clergy,  at  2,100,000.000  franc*,  the  franc,  of  course, 
having  then  a much  greater  poreliasing  power  than  it  ha*  to-day — 
was  taken  pnaaeoxioii  of  by  the  slate  on  the  distinct  understanding 
that  it  would  assume  tin  .support  of  the  ln*lM>|m  and  priests,  tin* 
maintenance  of  church  hnildings.  and  tlie  relief  of  the  poor.  This 
premise  the  Revolutionary  government  kept  only  in  tin*  case  of  the 
com]inrntiYcly  few  bishop*  and  priests  who  consented  to  subscribe  to 
the  "civil  constitution*'  of  the  clergy.  After  Napomcox  became 
First  Consul,  he  considered  it  expedient  to  reestablish  definite  re- 
lations between  the  state  and  the  Catholic  Church,  and.  accord- 
ingly, entered  into  the  Concordat  of  1KU2,  whereby  he  recognized  tlie 
binding  force  of  tin*  promise  made  by  tlie  National  Assembly,  and 
agreed  that  thenceforth  the  stipends  of  Catholic  bishops  and 
priests  in  France  should  be  paid  by  the  government,  and  that 
buildings  formerly  used  for  religious  purpose*  should  be  restored 
to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  Vatican  holds  that  the  Con- 
cordat was  a bilateral  contract,  which  could  only  la*  rescinded  or 
modified  by  the  consent  of  Isith  parties.  Thp  majority  of  tin* 
French  I'arliameiit.  on  the  other  hand,  contends  that  tlie  Con- 
cordat was  of  tlie  nature  of  a concession  by  the  civil  power,  and  is, 
therefore,  voidable  at  its  option.  Acting  upon  this  conception  of 
the  state's  right,  the  I*arliumcnt  passed  in  IH05  the  Separation  Act, 
which  abolislu-d  the  Concordat,  and  announced  that,  while  wane 
provision  would  la*  made  for  the  existing  episcopate  and  priest- 
In hhI,  all  bishop*  thereafter  consecrated,  and  all  priests  thereafter 
ordained,  would  have  to  rely  for  their  support  on  voluntary  contri- 
butions. Church  building!,  and  other  ecclesiastical  property  were 
declared  by  tlie  new  law  to  lielmig  to  the  state,  which,  however, 
would  transfer  them,  at  any  time  within  a .rear,  to  an-ralM  osso- 
rial  ion*  rultuiltm,  tlie  form  of  which  was  prescribed  tlie  statute. 
Pope  Pica  X.,  however,  declined  to  sanction  such  associations,  and 
consequently,  when  tlie  year  expired,  in  December,  IIMMi,  all  church 
buildings  were  declare,!  to  lie  the  property  either  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  in  the  case  of  cathedrals,  or  of  tlie  communes,  as  in  the 
case  of  parish  churches.  The  taking  of  oflirial  inventories  of  church 
property,  which  followed  in  pursuance  of  the  law,  encountered  re- 
sistance in  some  place*,  but.  on  the  whole,  wa*  performed  in  a 
peaceful  and  orderly  way. 

Were  faithful  Catholics,  then,  to  be  cut  off  from  using  church 
buildings  for  religious  purposes,  because,  owing  to  the  failure  to 
form  amtorialumn  culturlUa,  these  buildings  had  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  state  or  of  commune*!  Must  religious  services  hence- 
forth be  held  in  private  dwellings,  or,  as  In  the  case  of  the  primi- 
tive Christians,  in  catacombs,  in  caves,  and  in  the  open  air!  That 
may  have  been  the  secret  pgrpmw  of  some  rancorous  enemies  of  the 
Christian  religion,  like  ey Premier  Comb**,  but  it  is  far  from  hav- 
ing been  the  intention  of  M.  Briand.  who,  a*  Minister  of  Kduca- 
tion.  has  charge  of  the  matter.  Not  only  has  he  not  permitted 
church  buildings  to  lie  uxd  for  any  Nit  religious  purposes,  but  In* 
has  suggested  one  expedient  after  another,  to  the  end  that  Catholic* 
might  Is-  enabled  to  use  them  without  violating  the  civil  law.  He 
hoped  at  one  time  that,  the  Vatican  might  be  induced  to  countenance 
the  so-called  associations  fabririrnnea,  which  embodied  an  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  statutory  requirement*  with  the  canon  law.  When 
tlie  Vatican  declined  to  sanction  this  kind  of  asmx'iatinu*  M. 
Kiuami  announced  that  in  every  parish  the  church  would  Is*  kept 
by  the  government  at  tlie  disposal  of  the  parish  priest,  provided  the 
latter  would  give  the  notice  of  an  intention  to  hold  a public  meet- 
ing which  is  prescribed  by  a statute  of  1H#I.  The  parish  priests, 
however,  were  forbidden  by  their  ccrlcsiastieal  superiors  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  suggestion.  Then  M.  BMaND  undertixik  to  have 
the  law  of  IKXI  amended  so  tliat  no  notice  of  a meeting  for  religious 
purpose*  need  la*  given,  provided  (lie  parish  priest,  or  mrf,  would 
Nam*  the  church  building  for  a period  of  eighteen  years  from  the 
Mayor  of  the  commune,  agreeing  in  the  lease  that  ull  necessary 
repairs  should  lx*  made  by  him.  which,  practically,  would  mean  by 
his  parishioner*.  A bill  to  that  effect  has  been  passed  by  the 
('handier  of  Deputies,  and  although  temporarily  held  up  in  the 
Senate,  will,  no  doubt,  be  aei*e|rtrd  ultimately  by  the  latter  body. 
Two  provisions  of  the  prop, wed  lease,  however,  have  already  Wen 
pronounced  inadmissible  by  the  Vatiran,  the  prevision*,  namely, 
which  impose  the  cost  of  repairs  on  the  parish  priest,  and  which 
forbid  the  Mayors  of  commune!}  from  leasing  churches  to  priest* 
who  are  either  foreigners  or  wen*  formerly  mendier*  of  religious 
order*  not  tolerated  in  France.  It  is  conceivable  that,  a compromise 
might  have  been  reached  with  reference  to  the  former  prevision.  Nit 
tlie  latter  appears  to  present  an  insurmountable  objection.  Mean- 
while. religious  services  continue  to  be  held  in  the  churches,  but. 
of  course,  M.  Hhianu  ha*  the  power  to  prohibit  them,  in  Die  event 
of  hi*  attempts  at  conciliation  Wing  all  definitely  rejected. 


We  see.  then,  that,  with  reference  to  the  relation*  of  Church  ami 
state  in  France,  there  are  three  parties:  first,  tlie  Catholic*,  who 
hold  that  the  Concordat  was  a bilateral  contract,  which  the  civil 
power  had  no  right  to  declare  void  without  the  assent  of  the 
I’apucy;  secondly,  the  avowed  enemies  of  Christianity  who  desire 
the  extirpation  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  France,  and  who  are 
made  up  of  the  Socialist*  led  by  Mr.  -I.U'KEH,  and  of  tin*  extreme 
Radicals,  heudeil  by  ex -Premier  Commix ; thirdly,  the  great  muss 
of  rommon-seti***  Republican*,  who.  while  not  professing  faith  in 
Christianity,  recognize  tliat  a large  proportion  of  their  fellow 
citizens  are  Wliever*  in  the  Catholic  religion,  and  who  desire  to 
furilitutr  for  them  the  |ierforinancp  of  religious  services  by  any 
concessions  not  incompatible  with  tN»  divorce  of  Church  from  state. 
That  this  third  party  is  incomparably  the  strongest  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  seems  at  llr*t  sight  to  havu  lieen  prm.-d  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  with  which  a vote  of  confidence  was  given  to 
the  Ci.KMKM’KAr  rahinct.  We  should  N*ar  in  mind,  however,  that, 
on  tliat  occasion,  the  cabinet  appeared  us  a unit,  though  it  ia  no 
secret  that  Premier  Clkmkmkal  ia  much  leas  disposed  to  com- 
promise than  is  M.  Hum  mi.  The  current  impression  is.  neverthe- 
less. among  well-informed  onlookers,  tliat  if  the  cabinet  should  be 
broken  up  owing  to  the  unattainability  of  an  agreement  l**tween 
Premier  ( i.emhm  kai'  and  M.  Bkunu,  the  latter  would  triumph 
and  become  the  head  of  the  next  ministry.  Of  course,  no  con- 
cession* that  M.  Hal  and  could  make  will  la*  deemed  satisfactory 
by  zealous  Catholics  who  regard  the  alMilition  of  the  Concordat  as 
an  iniquity,  and  who  look  upon  the  government*  assertion  of 
ownership  of  church  property  as  nothing  short  of  robbery.  These 
uncompromising  Catholic*,  however,  who  occupy  the  Rigid  of  tlie 
Cjuuuher  of  Deputies,  are  as  Weak  numerically  u*  are  the  Socialists 
wlm  sit  on  the  ls*ft.  The  fact,  is  undoubtedly  known  to  Pun  X. 
and  his  advisers,  who.  consequently,  are  ex|x*ded  in  the  end  to 
accept  some  modification  of  the  programme  of  M.  Hriami  a*  being, 
on  tlie  whole,  tin*  least  of  two  evil*.  When  one  reflect*,  indeed, 
that  (lie  relations  of  the  Papacy  to  the  Italian  monarchy  are  ex- 
tremely delicate  amt  difficult,  and  recalls,  also,  that  a revival  of 
the  Falk  law*  is  by  no  means  inconceivable  in  Prussia,  one  can- 
not belt  deem  it  proliatde  that  the  Vatican  will  deride  to  make  the 
best  of  the  present  situation,  and  wait  for  better  time*.  To  bend, 
rather  than  to  risk  a fracture,  i*  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
Vatican,  which  has  l**-n  followed  with  astonishing  success  for  static 
sixteen  hundred  year*. 

Nothing  would  Is*  more  misleading  than  to  compare  the  present 
relation*  of  Cliurrh  and  state  in  France*  with  thorn*  of  the  Catholic 
religion  to  tlw*  civil  power  in  the  l'iiite*d  State*.  Our  Federal  Con- 
stitution ilex**  not  ree-ognize  the  existence  of  the  Roman  Catholic* 
Church,  or  of  any  other  religious  Is. sly.  The  several  States,  how- 
ever. in  their  separate  capacities,  take  cogninuicc  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  organization,  as  they  do  of  the  Protestant -Episcopal,  the 
Baptist,  or  the  Methodist  organization.  All  sects  are  placed  on 
the  same  footing:  are  allowed  to  own  property,  and  to  manage 
their  own  affair*.  Religious  congregation*,  like  lay  association*, 
are  subject  to  IN*  police  jsiwer  of  the  States  in  which  they  exist. 
In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  a centralised  anel  unified 
republic,  wherein,  indeed,  unification  is  carried  to  such  a pitch  that 
the  prefects  of  province*,  corresponding  to  our  State  Governors, 
are  not  elected,  hut  appointed  liy  tlie  central  government,  tlie  claim 
to  regulate  religious  ns  well  as  all  other  kind*  of  association*  i* 
asserted  and  made  good  bv  the  central  civil  power.  So  long  as  tin* 
Concordat  lasted,  tlie  Catholic  Church  in  France  enjoyed  a con- 
siderable amount  of  independence  and  self-government.  It  is  the 
wish  of  Socialists  like  M.  .Iaiirrh  and  of  such  extreme  Radicals  a* 
ex-Premier  Combe*  to  extirpate  Catholicism  from  France,  but  rela- 
tively moderate  men.  like  Minister  Hriami,  seem  willing  to  concede 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  French  Republic  a consider- 
able instalment  of  autonomy.  With  such  a disposition  on  tlie  part 
of  the  Minister  of  Education,  it  seems  probable  tliat.  eventually,  a 
iNtwiu*  rt'ccndi  will  lx?  rearhed  between  Church  and  state. 


College  Education  for  Women 

Dkhpitr  the  many  Ix-autiful  ami  , rnsjiernii*  colleges  for  women 
all  over  this  country,  it  is  still  a question  in  many  parental  minds 
whether  or  not  a college  education  is  a woman's  best  prefstration 
for  life.  There  is  a fairly  prevalent  idea  that  college  women  too 
often  develop  the  intellect  at  the  expense  of  the  sympathies,  that 
they  set  mental  standards  which  are  higher  than  their  husbands 
have  leisure  to  reach,  or,  worse,  tliat.  wanting  better  bread  than 
can  lx*  made  out  of  wln*at,  they  refrain  from  marriage  altogether. 
The  higher  education  too  often  leads  them  to  choose  a life  of  w*lf- 
exploitation.  and  to  pursue  callings  which  ultimately  may,  ami 
very  likely  will,  play  them  false.  and  leave  them  lonely  and  em- 
bittered in  a world  where  the  fullest  happiness  is  to  be  found  in 
lieneflcent  human  relations. 

While  all  this  is.  on  the  fare  of  it.  possible,  there  is  a great  deal 
to  lx*  said  on  the  other  side.  It  i*  true  tliat  a thorough  education 
discipline*  tin*  emotion*,  if  it  discipline  them  away  altogether  it 
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dim  an  irremediable  Injury.  If,  however,  it  merely  control*  the 
sentimentality  «f  youth  by  t raining  judgment,  it  is  an  effective 
force  for  goml.  Life  will  bring  out  the  sympathies  of  those  who 
have  them  sooner  or  later,  ami  to  be  delivered  from  the  sentimental 
ebullition*  of  girlhood  bt  not  so  appalling  a matter  after  all. 

The  real  hazard  of  a college  education  for  women  is  simply  that 
a little  learning  is  a dangerous  thing.  If  the  uneducated  woman 
read  whatever  hIic  happen*  to  like  and  feel*  justified  by  her  hap. 
hazard  taste  in  giving  a verdict,  the  college-bred  woman  i*  too  apt 
to  imagine  that  grammar  uiid  rhetoric  make  literature.  If  the 
uneducated  woman  think*  that  the  funetion  of  letter*  is  to  relieve 
her  from  boredom,  the  college-bred  woman  is  too  apt  to  fancy  that 
it  is  to  exploit  craftsmanship.  The  uneducated  are  apt  to  drop 
to  the  level  of  Marik  Corfu. i.  and  the  college-bred  to  confine  them- 
selves to  Mr.  Henry  >1  amr*  and  Mr.  Gehrue  Meredith,  and  neither 
course  leads  to  a complete  view  of  life  or  letter*.  For  the  half- 
educated  and  the  college-educated  the  danger  i*  the  same,  that 
of  seeing  too  narrow  a field  and  of  interpreting  life  upon  too  slight 
premises. 

The  object  of  education  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  doctor's 
degree  is  to  bring  forth  anti  strengthen  the  force*  of  the  human 
Icing,  so  that  she  may  cop**  victoriously  with  life  and  not  he  con- 
quered by  circumstances.  The  task  of  education  is  to  train  the 
human  being  to  behavior,  as  Dr.  James  says.  “ to  every  possible 
sort  of  fit  reaction  on  the  eirriuns tuners  into  which  he  may  find 
himself  by  the  vicissitude*  of  li/e.H 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  chief  weakness  of  the 
feminine  mind,  as  differentiated  from  the  masculine,  is  to  see  life 
personally.  A woman,  more  than  a man.  is  encumbered  by  herself 
uud  hedged  by  limitation*.  She  cannot,  by  the  inhrrrnt  nature  of 
thing*,  take  so  many  risks  or  lead  so  experimental  a life  as  a 
man,  and  her  education  is,  therefore,  a matter  not  of  less  but  of 
greater  moment.  She  must  have  thoroughgoing  knowledge,  because, 
li-*s  than  a man,  can  she  afford  a wrong  rrartinn.  Her  interrat* 
must  be  widened,  even  more  carefully  than  a man's,  because  she  i* 
leas  likely  to  be  broadened  by  life. 

An  account  of  a ladies'  Shakespeare's  Club  was  recently  given 
by  an  amused  college-bred  member  who  said  the  hoHc*  wen-  Inter 
preting  the  plays  one  by  one  In  the  light,  of  a purely  personal  and 
pathetically  limited  experience,  and.  added  the  jrating  critic 
*'  their  indecent  self-revelations  are  limited  only  by  lack  of  time.’* 
Othello's  conduct  had  to  lie  compared  with  tin1  supposititious  con- 
duct under  like  provocation  of  the  tnemlier*'  huslmml*.  This  rr- 
tfuctio  ad  abnurdum  is  what  may  result  where  there  is  no  trained 
historic  sense,  no  general  knowledge  nor  wide  experience.  To  read 
the  universe  in  term*  of  private  and  personal  feeling  is  to  reduce 
the  world  to  a petty  and  pitiful  dwelling-place,  and  to  miss  all  the 
stimulation  of  the  vision  of  the  great,  tumultuous,  changing,  grow- 
ing world  of  human  relations. 

College  if  it  doe*  nothing  else  should  lay  the  foundation  for  more 
abstract  interests  and  intelligent  Jinlgmeiits.  If  it  harden*  the 
NVmpathic*  it  eamrot  be  because  it  is  too  high  or  too  thorough,  hut 
la-cause  it  is  ton  slight  and  too  superficial.  Any  education  that 
puffs  a person  up  about  his  own  attainments  is  a poor  education. 
Any  education  that  allows  a per*on  to  think  he  can  really  gain  by 
another's  Iom,  or  aggrandize  himself  by  another's  fall,  or  in  any 
way  separate  his  interest*  from  the  general  Interest*  of  the  race, 
i*  a superficial  and  inadequate  education,  whether  it  be  gotten  at 
a finishing  school  or  at  a college.  If  college*  turn  out  women  of 
defective  sympathies  and  selfish  instincts  it  i*  not.  tlieir  pursuit 
of  learning  that  effects  this.  Intellectual  training  in  and  for 
itself  cannot  lie  other  than  beneficial.  The  freedom.  the  inde- 
pendence, the  fact  of  being  thrown  upon  her  own  resources  at  a 
critical  age  should  all  prepare  n girl  for  wise  government  of  her 
own  household  and  intelligent  civic  helpfulness. 

It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  higher  education  unfits  a woman  for 
household  management  or  motherhood,  since  to  these  two  functions 
the  most  highly  trained  faculties  are  necessary,  especially  in  these 
day*  when  social  conditions  are  changing  rapidly,  and  when  the 
domestic  problem  is  in  a state  of  iiiieomforiahle  upheaval.  It  is 
not  lea*  intelligence  and  training,  hut  more  and  wiser,  that  is 
needed  to  meet  the  new  conditions. 

It  i*.  then-fore,  a cause  for  rejoicing  rather  than  doubt,  that  the 
women's  colleges  of  this  country  are  to  be  multiplied  and  more 
heavily  endowed. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

When  General  WAN  retirrs  in  a few  weeks  tlie  War  Department 
will  issue  an  order  doing  away  with  the  short -lived  divisions  of 
which  fleneral  Chaffee  was  the  inventor.  Tills  will  rrstore  the 
supremacy  of  tlie  department*  as  they  wen-  Irfor-  the  division* 
were  created.  General  Chant  is  now  in  naiimnnd  of  this  Eastern 
lVpurimrnl , and  apparently  i*  doubtful  about  his  future,  Is-cuuse 
Lii-utenant -General  McArtiiir  may  come  from  tlie  I'residio — such 
is  his  rank — if  he  thinks  that  tin-  propinquity  to  his  quarter*  of 
unaliakcn,  and  exceedingly  active,  New  York  is  better  for  him  than 


nearness  to  rex-onst rueting  San  Francisco.  Why  General  Chaffee 
created  tlie  division*  l*  a question  easily  answered.  At  the  time 
there  were  so  many  general  officers  that  he  felt  himself  compelled 
to  make  job*  enough  for  them.  At  present,  so  the  authorise* 
seem  to  think,  there  an-  enough  of  the  old  depart  menu  to  go 
around.  The  division  headquarters  hero  r.rc  on  Governors  Island, 
where  also  arc  the  department  headquarters,  the  latter,  it  l* 
asserted,  doing  all  the  necessary  work,  l’crhaps  it  ha*  is-en  dif- 
ferent at  other  division  quarters,  but  an  old  soldier  who  ha*  oner 
or  twice  nerved  General  WaI’K  has  been  heard  to  allege  that  the 
division  was  useless,  “for,"  said  he.  “me  and  Jim  lmin’t  really 
nothin*  to  do,”  IVrltaps  it  is  because  General  Grant  also  finds 
time  hanging  heavily  on  liis  hand*  that  lie  Itaa  entered  into  the 
Japanese -Sin  Francisco  controversy. 

Tlie  other  day  a now  aged  man.  not.  yet  old  enough,  however,  to 
have  gone  out  of  office  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  was  visiting  New 
York,  it  would  not  d-t  him  any  good  to  mention  his  name,  nor 
won  hi  many  of  tlie  readers  of  the  Weekly  know  about  him.  and 
yet  he  i*  a journalist,  a poet,  ami  a publicist — in  Quebec.  Year* 
ago  lie  journeyed  throuuh  the  province  with  the  Comte  he  1’arih, 
who  made  a royal  prqgns*  especially  through  tin*  convent*,  where 
tin-  nun*  shut  the  door*  light  while  they  and  the  children  sang  of 
tin-  glories  of  the  House  of  France.  It  was  all  curly  seventeenth 
century:  the  lilies  were  brought  out  and  secretly  kissed;  and  all 
was  a*  it  might  liave  been  when  the  English  really  cured.  Tlie 
old  gentleman  who  cam-  to  New  York  nuulc  a little  book  on  this 
" progress  ” — a little  liook  that  ha*  long  since  la-en  forgotten,  even 
in  New  France.  Nothing  i*  so  ancient  in  tlie  States  as  this  old 
man;  nothing  is  more  typical  of  disappearing  New  France.  lu 
Quebec  it  Used  to  I*  the  custom,  perhaps  it  still  i*.  for  the  parish 
priest  to  receive  the  twenty-fifth  of  all  produce  for  his  tithe;  so 
this  old  man*  father,  the  boy  being  hi*  twenty-fifth  child,  took 
him  to  the  priest  and  said:  “ I liave  always  given  to  you  the 
twenty-fifth  of  everything:  now,  lo,  here  i*  my  twenty-fifth  child, 
take  him  and  raise  him.'*  And  the  prirat  took  the  boy.  greatly  to 
tlie  boy’s  advantage.  Now,  in  tin*  twentieth  century,  this  old  man 
speak*  aeventcc-nth-crntury  French  and  thinks  seventeenth-century 
thought*,  and  there  are  many  Canadian*  in  Queliec  who  are  like 
him.  Nothing  ha*  so  greatly  stirred  him  for  many  years  as  tlie 
troubles  of  hi*  Church  at  iiome.  and.  alsmt  tlo-in,  he  uttered  this 
suggestive  sentiment  : "Ah!  those  people  over  the  crater  are  not 
the  true  French:  they  are  republicans  and  infidels.  We,  we  of 
Quebec,  are  the  true  French;  we  are  legitimists  and  Catholic." 

Imrd  Chahi.es  ltruF>Kino  is  a good  deal  of  a politician,  anil  this 
aide  of  him  must  lie  m-koned  with  when  we  read  despatches  about 
hi*  declination  to  command  tlie  Channel  licet.  Some  of  his  Amer- 
ican admirer*  say  that  lie  resembles  our  Admiral  Robley  Evans; 
and  some  of  Evans'*  English  admirers  say  that  he  resembles  Here* 
fiirii.  Hut  there  Is  this  difference  between  (Item:  Evan*  i*  only 
an  officer  of  tin*  navy,  and  Lord  Ciiaih.en  is  a Conservative  poli- 
tician who.  not  long  ago,  thought  that  lie  would  like  to  be  the 
party’s  leader  in  the  English  House  of  Commons.  He  made  an 
uncommonly  clever  attempt  to  break  in  upon  Hiiroci'a  domina- 
tion in  the  latter  part  of  Hr-  year  iHim,  hut  lie  had  only  one  subject. 
This  was  China,  and  his  plan  was  to  force  Great  Hritain  to  the 
front  as  the  controlling  power  at  Peking.  In  urging  this  policy  in 
the  House  of  Common*,  by  a single  *pss-ch  of  groat  merit,  he  seemed 
almost  to  be  the  successor  of  Lord  Rasi*oij*h  Ciukciull,  and  to 
be  intent  at  least  on  trying  a new  Fourth  Party.  He  wu*  also 
seeking  to  forestall  Mr,  CliAMliKlilAIN,  who  was  then  formulating 
the  African  policy  which  was  bound  to  result  in  tlie  Hoer  war. 
Hehksfohd  had  little  sympathy  with  CiiAMiirRt.Aix,  perhaps  not 
much  lire  for  him,  and  while  the  son  of  the  Birmingham  magnate 
played  his  father’s  game  in  the  pleasant  rooms  of  the  Devonshire 
club.  Lord  Charles  was  having  pleasant  parties  of  real,  but  dis- 
contented, Conservative*  down  at  Ham  House  of  Sunday  after- 
noons.  One  speech  wn*  nil  that  time  permitted  to  the  China  ques- 
tion. and  Ciiamrehiain  rushed  on  to  the  war  which  did  not  make 
him  Premier,  and  to  other  issues  which  also  failed.  Lord  Charlex 
ceased  to  speak  from  the  tack  benches  of  the  Conservative*  to  a 
dissatisfied  government  and  to  its  applauding  opponent*.  Now  the 
opponents  have  come  liack  to  power,  and  have  reduced  the  fighting- 
ships  in  commission.  Lord  Charles  is  asked  to  command  the 
Channel  fipet.  the  fleet  for  home  defence,  and  his  polities]  acumen 
lead*  him  to  refuse  the  duty  brrftuac  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
fleet.  Under  like  conditions.  Evan*  would  have  taken  the  com- 
mand without  questioning  the  naval  policy  of  the  party  in  power: 
and.  in  truth,  if  English  and  American  officers  of  the  past  had 
always  refused  command*  because  they  did  not  like  the  then  naval 
policy  of  tlie  |M»litician*  they  would  have  spent  most  of  tlieir  lives 
mi  shore.  Hut  Isird  Charles  would  not  thus  have  answered  an 
offer  of  command  in  lime  of  war.  lie  dearly  loves  to  put  the  other 
party  " in  a hole  " — in  time  of  ponce.  It  ought  to  be  added  that 
In-  didn’t  even  refuse  command  in  time  of  peace  in  the  abrupt 
way  first  indicated,  but  he  put  Ids  objection  quietly  to  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  when  the  new*  came  the  (mint  as  to  the  command 
hail  been  gained  by  Lord  Chari.es,  while  the  political  point  had 
uu-rely  to  la,-  saved  from  shipwreck. 


Correspondence 


SOUR  AWFUL  ACCUSATIONS 

Coixuitvs.  Ohio.  Fthruarv  if.  iooj 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’*  Weekly; 

Sir. — In  the  publication  of  tin*  letter*  of  Jliiwrn.  Green  and 
Terry,  criticising  your  editorial  pnliry,  the  slock  of  the  Wkkki.Y 
ha*  gone  up  several  points  in  rov  estimation.  Thia  act  demon* 
at  rate*  that  the  Wkkki.Y  has  brea<ltli.  It  show*  that  it  i*  willing 
to  publish  something  lieMilc*  " snhe.*' 

1 have  Iteen  taking  the  Wkkki.Y  for  about  ten  year*,  along  with 
a dozen  other  general  and  H|*e<ial  journal*.  I like  to  see  the 
volumes  grow,  year  by  year,  along  my  library  shelve*.  Hoping  to 
live  to  tl»ree-*core  and  ten.  I have  seen  in  my  mind's  eye  a stately 
row  of  lilt  volumes  of  IIariyr's  Wkkki.Y — a magnificent  illus- 
trated history  of  civilization.  It  has.  therefore.  I**en  with  great 
regret  that  I have  lately  felt  tl»e  necessity  of  changing  the  course 
of  my  dream. 

You  state  you  have  “not  a grain  of  personal  malice"  in  your 
“criticism  of  tlw  President.”  I la*lieve  your  readers  wiil  Iw  will- 
ing to  take  your  word  tor  that. 

The  clutrge  I would  bring  against  you  is  much  more  serious.  It 
is  that  you  Iwhl  a brief  for  the  plutocracy,  and  that  from  thia 
point  of  view  you  exaggerate,  distort,  and  present  the  faets  as 
a piece  of  s|M*riiil  pleading.  You  seem  to  conceive  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  a piece  of  ca*t  iron,  that  can  ta  changed  only  by  breaking 
it  or  by  having  a piece  riveted  on.  The  view  expressed  by  Justice 
Holmes  at  the  time  he  took  his  seat,  as  I remember  it.  was  that 
the  Constitution  niu-t  he  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  A President.  tacked  by  public  opinion,  also  has  this 
function  of  interpreter,  and  while  that  function  will  ever  be  a 
delicate  one.  it  is.  nevertheless,  an  essential  one  to  a nation  that 
ha*  a written,  rather  than  an  unwritten.  Constitution.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  settlement-  of  the  anthracite-coal  strike,  which 
seemed  to  l*e  sort  of  a “ n*cl  rag  ” to  you,  ha*  a place  in  our  sys- 
tem— it  was  tacked  hy  public  opinion. 

For  several  years  you  have  been  pleading  for  the  special  privi- 
leges of  wealth  with  the  eloquence  of  a railroad  Senatorial  at- 
torney. thp  climax  being  reached  in  your  issues  of  December  29 
and  January  when  you  make  a mountain  out  of  a molehill  in 
the  State-rights'  matter.  That  on  it«  fiftieth  anniversary  IIak- 
n:n's  Wkkki.Y  should  definitely  throw  aside  the  cause  of  the  people 
for  that  of  the  plutocrat  i»  an  event  in  contemporary  history 
worthy  of  note.  Having  shown  « willingness  that  both  sidi*s  of 
this  matter  may  is*  considered.  I know  you  will  not  object  to  hav- 
ing your  readers'  attention  railed  to  the  editorial*  in  tin*  t tut  look, 
January  10.  |*ige  HM).  and  |utrlicuLarly  January  2(1,  jxtgv  1(10, 
which  conclude*:  “The  peril  of  American  Institutions  I*  not  po- 
litical autocracy:  it  Is  ungoverned  ami  ungovernable  plutocracy. 
Hie  1mj|s*  of  Anierirnn  in  si  it  lit  ion*  i*  not  in  the  maintenance  of 
State  sovereignty  ami  a jealous  dread  of  Federal  sovereignty : it 
la  emt rn lined  democracy,  strong  enough  to  give  protection  to  law- 
ful and  honest  wealth,  ami  govern  lawless  ami  dishonest  wealth.” 

Even  Jupiter  sometime*  nodded.  and  tin*  President  seem*  to  plav 
Into  the  hands  of  the  plutocrat*  in  this  matter  of  tdiip  subsidies, 
f am  glad  you  do  not  approve  of  this;  to  approve  of  everything  of 
this  kind  might  overdo  tlw  part. 

Mr.  Green  suggests  that  yon  ask  in  Ohio  what  they  think  of 
Porsker.  As  near  as  I can  make  nut.  the  people  outside  of  tin? 
organization  regard  him  as  a plutocratic  Senatorial  attorney. 
Of  course  I may  lie  mistaken  in  this,  and  what  I regard  as  the 
people  may  l*e  nn  more  than  the  three  tailors  of  Toolev  Street — 
consisting  of  me,  my  wife,  -and  ex -Governor  Herrick.  In  an  in- 
terview. reported  in  the  Columbus  IHa/tateh  of  ihis  date.  ex-Gnver 
nor  Herrick  states  that  Mr.  Foraker  is  as  dead  as  he  is,  and  will 
soon  tie  deader — or  word*  to  that  effect. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Editor,  let  me  express  the  hope  you  will  give 
Tour  pntrnns  more  photograph*  of  what  the  world  i«  doing,  for 
it  is  the  illustrations  that  give  the  Wkkki.Y  its  distinctive  place 
on  the  library  tabic  I am.  sir. 

L.  c.  PmoM. 


AS  TO  CRITICISMS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

MlLWAVS**.  Wis  . F-bfa.n  , id.  Igoj 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper'*  Weekly: 

Sir.- — | have  just  read  with  amazement  your  erltieism*  on 
President  Roosevelt.  You  accuse  him  of  taing  untrue  to  hi*  oath 
yf  oilier  in  saying  that  if  n resolution  should  Is*  passed  in  Is-th 
Houses  of  Congress,  “over  bis  veto,"  he  Would  not  obey  It.  Is 
hui-Ii  a resolution  a law,  or  only  an  interpretation  of  law*  Would 
not  such  a resolution  hv  Congress  la*  a usurpation  of  judicial 
function*,  which  the  President  ought  to  n-*cnt  and  resist*  It  is 
admitted  that  eminent  lawyer*  differ  as  to  the  President's  power 
to  discharge  soldier*  “ without  honor,”  who  have  not  l teen  con- 
demned by  court  martial.  Until  the  Supreme  Court  ha*  decided, 
no  one  can  properly  accuse  the  PreKident  "f  overstepping  his  au- 
thority. 

If  tny  doilies  report)*!  hi*  rmiark*  correctly  roneorning  the  San 
Francisco  school  trouble,  he  dUtinetly  said  that  In*  would  use  the 
troop*,  etc.,  ns  far  a*  the  Constitution  mid  (lie  laws  |**rmit.  It  i* 
very  fashionable  for  hi*  critic**  to  omit  that  saving  clause. 

Is  the  Noltel  prize  the  gift  of  “any  foreign  stale” * It  is  frisn 
n private  citizen.  The  Storthing  determine*  to  whom  this  private 
gift  shall  go,  but  is  the  Storthing  the  state?  In  awarding  that 
prize.  Is  it  parsing  any  law.  or  exercising  any  functions  under  the 
Constitution  of  Norway?  Was  (lie  King’s  signature  wfcnmiT  to 
•end  that  money  to  President  Roosevelt T I a*k  for  information. 

In  regard  to  the  President  " calling  on  the  Vice-President  to 


a-siime  the  duties  of  his  office  ad  interim,"’  doe*  any  law  require 
him  *n  to  call  upon  the  Vice-President?  Certainly  the  Constitu- 
tion doe*  not.  So  far  a*  the  country  know*,  In*  did  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office  when  at  Panama. 

Did  lie  appoint  the  anthracite-coal  strike  commission  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States?  Did  he  not  a*  a private  citizen  re- 
quest the-**  men  to  serve?  Were  these  men  officer*  of  the  govern- 
ment in  any  sense  whatever?  Could  they,  a*  otticera  of  the  govern- 
ment. have  eollcrird  any  compensation  for  tlieir  service*?  Were 
the  parties  in  that  controversy  under  any  legal  obligation  to  obey 
the  finding*  of  ttat  commission? 

I am  sure  that  the  vast  majority  of  American  citizen*  heartily 
approve  the  course  of  the  President  in  each  of  those  (Articular*, 
and  that  Iti*  critic*  will  Is*  obliged  to  find  more  serious  charge* 
against  him  than  they  have  yet  conjured  up  to  make  him  less 
(sipular  when  he  shall  leave  the  White  House  titan  he  was  on 
entering  it.  I ant,  air. 

He.vkt  Colmax. 


NO  WAR  WITH  JAPAN 

ftcKTIMOOM.  W,  V*,,  f'rfnnrj  /f  Iferf 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper '*  Weekly: 

Kik. — -Iu*t  a “ mere  po«1al  " to  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  for  your  far-seeing  Comments  on  page*  220  and  223. 
There  has  been  far  too  much  yellow  journalistic  talk  of  antiri- 
(•uted  war  with  Japan.  Very  tad  policy  for  a journal,  daily  or 
otherwise,  to  counsel  war  for  the  mere  sake  of  increased  circula- 
tion: too  much  pandering  to  sensationalism.  IlAitmt'a  Wkkki.Y 
has  gone  up  in  my  estimation  one  hundred  |ier  cent,  on  account 
of  matter  referred  to  above.  In  the  cause  of  peace. 

I am.  «ir. 

Edoab  P.  Wolfebstax. 


MUST  NOT  CRITICISE  THE  PRESIDENT 

Fsanslck.  Ohio, 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper ’»  Weekly: 

StK. — Having  nlwav*  read  your  editorial*  with  a lively  interest 
ami  with  a certain  amount  of  approbation.  I am  much  surprised 
and  pained  to  *cc  your  virulent  attack*  upon  our  Chief  Executive. 
It  seem*  to  me  t lint  vou  hud  better  leave  *uch  work  a*  this  to  the 
yellow  journal*.  If  you  arc  against  corruption  in  lmsinenr*  and  in 
isditic*.  it  you  arc  on  the  side  of  the  people  in  their  tight  against 
corporate  greed  and  lawlessness,  then  cease  this  unwarranted  de- 
nunciation of  one  who  1*  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  force*  of 
lelorm.  The  vital  question  liefore  the  country  treilay  is  llw*  tru*t* 
r*.  the  jwople,  and  President  Roosevelt  i*  the  leader  of  the  people. 
Your  sympathies  will  Is*  inferred  from  your  puhlislwd  expres- 
sion* of  opinion  in  IIakpkr'h  Wkkki.Y,  ami  many  will  douhtlcwa 
I**  wondering  how  much  of  a consideration  was  needed  to  make 
the  periodical,  of  which  you  are  editor,  “talk  right.” 

The  interpretation  which  you  plare  u]*>n  Mr.  Hoot's  speech  S* 
entirely  unwarranted.  That  there  are  many  subject*,  heretofore 
falling  within  the  province  of  the  State  government*,  upon  which 
the  national  government  roust  legislate  in  the  future  i*  clear  to 
wry  rational  mind.  Mr.  Root  w«»  only  calling  attention  to  a 
tendency  which  ha*  I wen  going  on  for  year*  ami  veara.  The  State* 
cannot  cope  with  tlw  great  corporation*  doing  interstate  business, 
it  is  imperative,  for  the  preservation  of  family  life,  that  divorce 
laws  !*•  uniform  throughout  the  country.  These  thing*  must  lie 
regulated  by  tin*  central  government,  and  I cannot  see  that  the 
light  of  local  self-government  i*  at  all  imperilled  thereby.  After 
a careful  perusal  of  Secretary  Root's  speech.  I can  find  no  ground 
for  your  charge  that,  the  administration  intends  packing  the 
Supreme  Court.  Tn  speak  frankly*,  I think  the  charge  waa  made 
merely  for  political  effect.  At  any  rate,  the  pn**ihility  of  it  is 
*n  remote  as  to  make  the  expression  of  such  a sentiment  an  utter 
calumny. 

When  you  laud  Mr.  Fornker,  or  even  mention  him  a*  a Presi- 
dential jsissihility.  you  arc  treading  upon  dangerous  ground. 
Crane  out  to  Ohio  and  a*k  the  tirat  dozen  people  you  meet,  irre- 
sjwctive  of  party,  wliat  they  think  of  him.  ami  yon  will  he  forced 
to  tlw*  conclusion  that,  however  much  the  Senator  may  spread  him- 
self in  Washington,  he  ia  nlmut  the  most  unpopular  man  in  hi* 
native  State. 

For  these  reason*.  Mr.  Editor,  there  afe  many  of  us  who  think 
that  you  would  do  a gnat  service  to  your  country  by  leaving  the 
President  alone  until  he  actually  does  do  something  dangerous, 
and  tint  you  would  elevate  the  character  of  your  paper  by  keeping 
it  out  of  tlic  mm)  slinging  business. 

I am,  sir, 

F.  W.  Dicket. 


AGREES  WITH  GREEN  AND  TERRY 

W'o»rr*Tr*.  Mam  . Wnury  ZJ.  /pr*7. 

T»  the  Editor  of  Harper'*  Weekly: 

Sin. — I like  Hahi'KK'm  Wkkki.Y  very  much  indeed,  although  it 
d«***  occasionally  exonerate  me.  I agree  pretty  well  with  your 
correspondent*.  II.  X.  Green  ami  F.  T Terry,  whose  letter*  you  puh- 
)i  sited  in  yonr  issue  of  February  Iff.  and  can  say  from  knowledge 
that  there  are  a good  many  " |n*ople " east  of  the  Hudson  who 
agns*  with  the  sentiment*  of  those  correspondent*. 

1 am.  sir, 

Stkfiikx  C.  Earke. 
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THE  WHITE  HOUSE,  DOWNING  STREET,  AND 
THE  RECALL  OF  SIR  MORTIMER  DURAND 

By  ANGLO-AMERICAN 


Lonihsn.  Fct»mary  p.  19 1*7- 

■ IK  manifestations  of  disappointment  among  Englishmen  at 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  James  IJryee  a*  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  have  been  larjflidv  due  In  the  feeling  on  the 
part  of  Sir  Mortimer  Durand's  friends,  especially  since 
the  latter's  return  to  England.  that  lie  lias  been  badly 
treated  both  bv  Downing  Street  and  in  Washington,  and  their 
views  are  stated  succinctly  in  the  following  language: 

•"  Now  that  Mr.  Bryce  is  actually  at  hi*  post  in  America,  it  i»  a 
good  time  to  take  stock  of  the  Anglo-American  situation.  It  ms-ms 
to  lie  viewed  somewhat  differently  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Although  Americans  may  Is*  scarcely  conscious  that  anything  in 
the  nature  of  an  Anglo-American  situation  exists,  we  English 
have  it  almost  oppressively  on  our  minds.  Sir  Mortimer  Durand's 
resignation  started  here  a perfect  torrent  of  apprehensive  specula- 
tion. The  Guidon  pres*  Is-gan  lamenting  tluit  the  British  Embassy 
at  Washington  no  lunger  enjoys  its  old  social  and  politieal 
primacy.  Baron  von  Sternberg  became  suddenly  the  bogey  man 
of  Find  Str«*et.  HD  intimacy  with  the  President  was  spoken  of 
as  a British  peril.  The  government  was  solemnly  adjured  to 
send  the  beat  |smsible  man  to  W 'ashiiiglon,  somebody  who  would 
revive  British  prestige,  who  could  outwalk,  outride,  outtalk,  out- 
tennls  the  President,  and  who  would  make  a distinctive  a|>|h-aI  to 
the  imagination  of  Americana.  The  government  gave  its  best 
t bought  to  the  matter  and  sent  to  America — Mr.  James  Bryce. 

‘"One  would  have  thought  that  this  would  have  allayed  the 
tumult.  If  u hundred  Americans  had  lieen  asked  to  name  the 
man  they  would  most  have  preferred  to  see  installed  on  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  more  than  ninety  of  them  would  probably  have  voted 
for  Mr.  Bryce.  No  foreigner  has  In  Any  country  quite  the  Intel- 
lectual standing  and  influence  that  Mr.  Bryce  commands  in  Amer- 
ica. He  ia  more  intimately  known  then*  and  more  highly  thought 
of,  perhaps,  than  any  other  Britisher.  All  thinking  America  feels 
itself  a debtor  to  Mr.  Bryce.  His  bonk.  The  A m erica*  Common- 
trtnllh,  lint  only  explained  their  Constitution  mid  system  of  gov- 
ernment to  Americans,  hut  laid  the  foumlatiiin  of  a whole  school 
of  |M>lit ical  inquiry,  and  raised  Mr.  Bryce's  name  to  a pinnacle  of 
esteem  from  which  it  has  never  been  shaken.  When,  therefore,  it 
liec-ame  known  tluit  Mr.  Bryce  had  accepted  I la*  offer  of  the 
amtiosModorship.  and  when  the  news  was  received  in  America  with 
the  liveliest  interest  and  satisfaction,  Englishmen  might  reason- 
ably have  concluded  that  they  had  no  further  occasion  for  un- 
neceaaary  worry. 

“ But.  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  do  not  arein  to  have  done  so. 
They  would  ap[siir  to  be  still  somewhat  disquieted.  ft  Is  worth 
while  inquiring  why.  There  are  probably  several  causes  to  account 
for  this  prolonged  attack  of  nerves,  but  one  of  the  moat  potent  of 
them  all  Is  the  circumstances  of  Sir  Mortimer  Durand's  retirement. 
I venture  to  think  we  have  not  heard  the  last  of  this  matter.  Sir 
Mortimer’s  resignation  was  a resignation  only  in  form.  It 
amounted,  in  fact,  to  a recall.  Much  of  the  gossip  that  lias  ap- 
I tea  red  in  the  American  |si|H-rs  on  the  subject  has  lieen  mere  guess- 
work. hut  s4Mtie  of  it  is  true:  and  Us  truth  is  liegimiing  to  jiercolate 
through  England.  As  one  who  may  claim  to  Is-  in  fairly  close 
touch  with  both  Washington  and  London.  I do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  Sir  Mortimer  Durand’s  departure  was  the  result  of  an 
intrigue  to  which  President  Roosevelt  was  an  accomplice.  The 
President  found  Sir  Mortimer  rather  more  pertinacious  In  up- 
holding British  interests  and  rather  less  suppliant,  to  the  White 
House  than  he  relished.  Three  se|Mrate  oceanious  of  [adit Seal  fric- 
tion arose  between  them.  One  of  Mr.  Root's  first  acts  after  his 
acceptance  of  the  Secretaryship  of  State  was  to  address  to  Sir 
Mortimer,  on  information  furnished  him  by*  Senator  Lodge,  a 
somewhat  abrupt  letter  dealing  with  certain  alleged  offence* 
against  American  fishermen  on  the  part  of  Newfoundlanders.  The 
information  tamed  out  to  bo  wholly  incorrect,  and  live  c\[KMttrv 
of  it*  inaccuracy  nettled  the  President.  He  vvaa  still  further  Irri- 
tated by  England'*  refusal  to  put  pressure  upon  her  Japanese  ally 
at  the  time  of  thp  Portsmouth  Peace  Conferetn-e.  Standing  in  the 
way  of  Mr,  Rome  veil'*  getting  what  he  wanted — tliia.  beyond  ques- 
tion, was  the  bead  and  front  of  Sir  Mortimer's  offence*.  But 
cireiimstanecs  forced  him  once  more  info  an  attitude  of  opposition 
to  the  President.  There  are  certain  money  claims  owing  by  Amer- 
ica to  British  subject*.  President  after  President  has  admitted 
their  validity,  but  they  are  not  paid  because  Senator  Lodge  hold* 
them  up  in  the  Senate.  That  is  a way  of  conducting  international 
business  which  doe*  not  place  the  United  States  in  any  too  favor- 
able a light.  It  would  too  nearly  resemble  jugglery  to  Is*  accept- 
able to  American*  if  they  once  took  the  matter  into  consideration. 
Sir  Mortimer  Durand,  aiding,  of  course,  on-  order*  front  Downing 
Street,  pressed  for  a settlement  of  these  claims,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
did  not  like  it. 

“ To  these  grounds  of  polit  ical  disagreement  there  was  added  a 
want  of  personal  sympathy  In- tween  the  two  men.  Sir  Mortimer 
probably  distrusted  the  President;  Mr.  Roosevelt  probably  thought 
the  British  Ambassador  very  British.  At  any  rate  the*Pre*idcnt 
determined,  if  possfble,  (o  get  rid  of  him.  lie  ha*  many  friends 


and  correspondent*  in  Gmdon.  They  were  made  aware  that  a 
change  in  the  British  cmli«**y  at  Washington  would  I**  acceptable 
to  the  President.  The  social  influence  of  l la*  American  colony  in 
the  British  capital  is  very  considerable,  and  it  was  adroitly 
brought  to  bear  against  Sir  Mortimer.  It  ho*  even  been  said  in 
America  that.  Mr.  Ronsrvelt  wrote  more  than  otic*  on  the  subject 
to  a memlier  of  the*  British  enhinet.  lie  found  many  ullir*.  Petti- 
coat. diplomacy  was  called  in  to  hi*  assist  a ms*.  All  umtacssadors 
lucre  troulih*  at  sonn-  time  or  another  with  their  attaches  and  eccre- 
tarir*.  and  especially  with  their  attache*'  ami  secretaries'  wive*. 
Sir  Mortimer  lu»d  not  been  exempt  from  the  common  ills  of  the 
ainlmssadorial  lot,  and  at  a hint  from  Mr.  Roosevelt  those  who  had 
grievance*  against  him  began  with  one  accord  to  Immhard  Sir 
i Edward  < l rev.  The  end  was  thoroughly  characteristic.  It  was 
characteristic  of  the  British  Foreign  Minister  to  give  way  before 
American  pressure.  It  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  to 
smother  with  praise,  at  tlieir  final  meeting,  the  man  against  whom 
lie  had  been  so  busily  intriguing.  It  was  also  cliaracteristic  of 
the  diplomatic  eor|t*  in  Washington  that  they  should  give  Sir 
Mortimer  on  his  departure  a magnificent  send-off.  The  uu-aning 
of  that  send-off  was  not  wholly  grasped  at  the  time  by  the  Amer- 
ican people.  They  took  it  to  Is-  merely  a demonstration  of  the 
regard  in  whieli  Sir  Mortimer  had  been  held.  It  was  far  more  a 
demonstration  of  pmtewt  against  Ids  treatment  by  the  President. 

" But  Mr.  Roosevelt  hud  u further  objective  in  view  beside* 
t getting  rid  of  Sir  Mortimer  Durand.  He  wished  to  have  a baud 
in  nominating  hi*  nu-cessor.  lie  hud  fixed  upon  the  British 
AmtiaKsador  tu  Persia.  Sir  C-  Spring-Rice.  a former  attache  at  the 
Washington  Embassy,  a*  the  right  man  for  the  post,  lie  could  not. 
of  course,  say  so  openly  and  officially,  but  it  was  perfectly  well 
known  in  Washington,  and  no  doubt  hi*  friends  In  Guidon  were 
made  acquainted  with  hi*  wishes.  Many  of  them,  at  any  rate, 
if  my  information  is  correct,  ls-gan  to  suggest  to  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
with"  a curious  unanimity,  tluit  Sir  C.  Spring-Rice  was  preemi- 
nently qualified  to  take  Sir  Mortimer’*  place.  But  the  President 
Imd  forgotten  Mr.  Bryce.  Mr.  Bryce  was  not  having  an  altogether 
pleasant  time  in  Ireland.  Hie  work  of  governing  that  refractorv 
country  had  proved  even  less  congenial  than  he  had  antici]iaUxL 

He  wanted  to  lie  quit  of  it,  and  he  wanted  to  represent  Great 

Britain  at  Washington.  His  qualifications  were  so  overwhelming 
that  it  warn  merely  a question  of  whether  he  cared  to  press  his 

claim*.  Mr.  Ilrj'ir  did  care,  with  the  result,  of  tonne,  that  he 

Was  appointed.  The  Pn**ident '*  dismay  was  almost  comical.  * I 
sts-,’  he  said,  * that  they  know  how  to  [day*  politics  over  there  just 
as  we  do  here-*  The  Roosevelt  ‘ set ' in  Washington  at  once 
Ugun  giving  voice  to  its  discomfiture,  and  W ashiiiglon  m«nundcd 
with  tlieir  complaint*  that  Mr.  Itryee  wa*  too  ‘old’  and  ‘too 
professional,'  etc.,  to  be  a good  Amlsissador, 

“ All  this  doe*  not  as  yet  appear  to  la-  ri-alixed  hen-  in  England. 
But  several  journals  luive  shown  of  late  that  they  understand  |sirt. 
at  any  rate,  of  what  has  been  going  on.  The  English  arc  rather 
accustomed  to  do  whatever  Americana  ask  them:  but  when  they 
fully  grasp  that  a British  Amlsumador  ha*  t*-en  recalled  practi- 
cally through  the  intrigues  of  an  American  President,  and  for  no 
reason  except  that  he  wa*  ns  stanch  and  as  courteous  a champion 
of  English  interest*  os  Americans  expert  tlieir  Ambassador  in 
Guidon  to  Is-  of  American  interest*,  they  will  feel,  unless  I am 
mistaken,  that  tin*  [sdicy  of  compliance  has  bi-en  carried  too  far. 
It  in  rather  a tradition  among  the  Iwtter  sort  of  English  journals 
to  any  less  than  they  know,  hut  already  hints  have  lieen  dropped 
here-  *nd  there  whieh  display  a certain  uneasiness  and  resentment. 
The  inference  ha*  been  made  that  Mr.  Brvce  has  been  appointed 
Ims'iiikw-  he  is  not  likely  to  take  up  the  attitude  which  the  Presi- 
dent found  so  little  to  his  liking  in  Sir  Mortimer  Durand.  To 
put  the  matter  briefly,  a section  of  English  opinion  appears  to  Iw 
jWorking  round  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Bryce’s  mission  is  to 
give  things  away.  Mr.  Bryce,  as  is  well  known,  has  always  been 
an  ardent  promoter  of  frii-mlship  and  a better  understanding  he 
tween  England  amt  America.  So  was  Sir  Mortimer  Durand:  but 
Sir  Mortimer.  I should  Judge,  had  also  a stronger  consciousness 
of  the  Imperial  sense  than  Mr.  Bryce  has  ever  displayed.  During 
hi*  three  years  in  Washington  he  showed  that  he  did  not  believe  in 
gushing  about  Anglo-American  relations  or  in  sacrificing  any 
Cnnndian  or  Newfoundland  interest  in  order  to  secure  American 
good  will.  It  seems  to  lie  thought  in  England  that  Mr.  Bryce  looks 
upon  Anglo-American  amity  as  an  asset  tliat  transcends  any  mere 
colonial  interest : mid  several  journals  have  accordingly  implored 
him  to  stiffen  his  backbone,  and  have  assured  him  that  we  shall 
respect  him  just  in  projiortion  as  he  stands  up  for  Imperial  right*. 
The  nuttier,  of  course,  is  one  of  some  immediate  importance,  a* 
negotiation*  arc  now  on  fool  for  a settlement  of  all  outstanding 
issues  bi-iwern  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  Newfoundland. 
The  reputation  of  mogwimi|M-ry  and  anti-imperialism  has  always 
clung  to  Mr.  Rryee,  and  Englishmen  appear  to  think  that  it  will 
Ih-  run  firmed  by  hi*  conduct  at  Washington.  That  i«  why  they 
will  w.-ii ■ -I • hi*  iunl>n««ador*hip  and  his  relations  with  the  Presi- 
dent with  unusual  rlosene**." 
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Mr.  Bryce  leaving  the  White  Star  Pier  where  be  landed  from  the  "Oceanic" 


The  new  British  Ambassador  crossing  the  Pennsylvania  Ferry  on  his  Way  to  Washington 


THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  NEW  BRITISH  AMBASSADOR,  MR.  JAMES  BRYCE, 

IN  AMERICA 

Slit.  JAMBA  IlKVt'H,  WHO  SI V« •►:*:!*<  SIR  IIKNItY  MORTIMER  IH  KANIl  AS  lUtITISII  AMttASSAIMli:  to  TIIB  I MtHI  STATES,  ARRIVED  IN 
A UKKH'A  ON  KKIIMI  Alt V 21.  A.NH  PRIK-EKHKH  I M MEDIATELY  TO  WASIIINOTON  TO  AHMI'MK  HIS  NEW  lll'TIBH 
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WAR 


AND  BOOKKEEPING 
IN  JAPAN 


THE  “EXTRAORDINARY”  AND  MUCH-DISCUSSED  $28,000,000  AP- 
PROPRIATION FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  JAPAN’S  NAVY,  AND 
WHAT  IT  REALLY  SIGNIFIES  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  THE  WORLD 

By  WILLIAM  INGLIS 

BPF.CIAL  CORRESPONDENT  IN  JAPAN  TOR  -HAMPER’S  WEEKLY" 


Tokio  January  jtf.  igitf. 

EVERY  day  that  passes  War*  one  question  rc|ieated- — why 
i*  Julian  a rating  herself  *o  thoroughly?  The  ques- 

tion i*  reechoed  in  thin  capital  front  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  One  finds  it  in  most  of  the  European  news ■ 
papers  mill  nearly  all  of  tl»e  Ameriran  newspaper*  that 
eotne  to  huitd.  I mire.  I.  the  member*  of  the  I’rogretiabit.  or  Opposi- 
tion.  parly  of  Japan  an-  pressing  the  question  very  sharply  upon 
the  government  ministers. 

The  answer  is  always  tlu*  same — tluit  Japan  is  obliged  to  keep 
herself  in  the  position  of  a first  doss  power,  now  that  she  has 
attained  that  honor  by  her  late  Chinese  and  Kti«*ian  victories, 
and  that  the  armament  now  completed  so  briskly  is  merely 

enough  to  maintain  her  new  dignity.  Also  that  she  intends  to  do 
her  part  in  keeping  the  jw-are. 

Just  how  far  I bear  assurance*  guarantee  the  continuance  of 
peace  is  ts-vond  a mere  layman's  reckoning.  Hut  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  discover  a few  facts  alsutt  J a pan's  fighting  plant ; and  in 
view  of  the  latest  alleged  Japanese  news  from  abroad,  furnished 
in  an  interview  by  a " noted  " but  unfortunately  anonymoua  Kng- 
li»h  engineer,  who  declares  that  the  ship-yards  and  ammiinit ion- 
shops  are  living  worked  eontinnoiislv  .lay  and  night,  it  will  prob- 
ably interest  Americans  to  know  what  the  IK-Wrst  world-power  Is 
doing  today  in  pre|iaratiun  for  combat. 

Probably  no  one  of  tl*e  age  of  twenty-one  yean*  and  upward  will 
take  too  seriously  the  diplomatie  reassiiran.es  of  nation  to  nufcjon 
concerning  tlw  emotions  of  ntmn  and  affection  that  each  feel* 
for  the  other.  An  accurate  cynic  ha*  -aid  that  there  i*  no  such 
thing  a*  friendship  between  nation*  uul.-s*  that  friendship  i*  Imms] 
ii I on  ruutuui  material  gain.  It  may  well  mt**urc  tint**-  anxious 
souls  who  still  see  in  tin*  awkward  San  Praneisro  selusd*  inrident 
a jsissihle  cause  «*f  serious  fiicti.m  between  the  I'nited  State* 
and  Japan,  to  know  that  in  tire  opinion  of  every  intelligent  Amer- 
ican in  the  E**t  neither  one  of  throe  nation*  ran  afford  to  fight  tlie 
other.  Karli  depends  upon  the  other.  Each  find*  in  the  other 
ail  excellent  market  for  surplus  producis  and  manufacture*. 

Moreover,  it  appear*  to  1*-  as  certain  a*  anything  ran  Is*  in  this 
land  of  enigma  that  the  school  incident  is  dead  so  far  us  diplomatic 
exchanges  go  and  that  Ja|sin  i*  resting  in  the  calm  belief  that 
the  I'nited  Stated  will  see  that  her  citizens  enjov  to  the  utmost 
their  treaty  right*.  As  to  the  exclusion  of  Japanese  coolie*  from 
the  I'nited  Stales  there  need  Is*  no  disagreement,  for  tin*  Japanese 
government  would  rather  see  them  go  to  Manchuria  and  Kotea. 

Assuming,  then,  that  oiir  interest  in  the  urniaim-ol  of  Japan  I* 
purely  academic.  it  is  still  interesting  to  discover  how  far  this 
l*<..ple  i*  pn-|iuring  for  war  ami,  if  p..s«jhle,  tin-  reason  for  the 
preparation. 

Most  absorbing  to  u*  nt  home  is  the  state  of  Japan's  navy,  for 
vtImmc  improvement  an  “extraordinary”  appropriation  of  some 
$4H,000.(MKI  i*  i m l ii.h'd  in  the  bn.lg.-t  for  11*07.  hi  thi*  ca**  the 
word  ’•extraordinary*'  i*  misleading,  Careful  search  reveal*  the 
fact  that  it  is  a mere  teelinical  term  of  Uiokkccplng,  whose  full 
explanation  would  occupy  more  than  this  page  ami  tire  out  the 
allenlion  of  any  Init  an  Oriental  mind-  A*  « matter  «»f  fact,  tliere 
bn-.  Ins'll  such  u “hilling  of  charge*  from  ordinary  to  cxtrwor- 
di mi rv  that  thi*  &2H.(NJO,tMM>  appropriation  i*  actually  nee.h<«|  to 
ntrrv  on  the  repair*  and  construction  of  the  navy  in  accord  with 
the  programme  adopted  two  yearn  before  the  war  with  Russia 
ami  iH'i  to  !•••  .sniph-t.'.l  until  lull  or  1 *-•  1 — . 

The  most  illuminating  explanation  is  found  in  an  address  de- 
livered Iasi  Ncptemla-r  hy  Minister  Salto  of  tlie  navy. 

-With  regard  to  onr  naval  strength."  he  said.  ‘*1  am  content 
with  the  present  disphieomenl : but  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
tin-  civili&sl  countries  of  I he  West  we  must  replace  old  vessel* 
with  those  of  the  newest  type.  For  thi*  we  shall  not  he  able  to 
avoid  a certain  iner«**c  of  e\)wnditiirr.  hut  this  is  not.  of  course. 
exiniMnn  of  our  navy  in  ans  wfla*. 

••  As  nv  pt-mwal  opinion.  I consider  tint  our  nnral  policy 
nui't  l«*  consistent  with  the  taxpaying  r*|<u,itv  of  the  people, 
and  as  their  burden  nt  pro-ent  cannot  Is*  sai.l  to  Ik*  very  light.  I 
have  no  idea  of  augmenting  tin*  expenditure  for  naval  expansion 
long  ns  the  efficiency  of  the  navy  is  not  impaired.” 

Till*  Utterance  was  made  long  I*1  fore  the  San  Francisco  -school* 
incident  was  thought  of,  and  the  present  naval  programme  simply 

Japan  lost  two  of  her  most  powerful  Imttle-ahip*  and  two  of 
* Wrongest  cruiser*  In  the  war  wilh  Russia.  Tlie  effort  to  re 
bin,  i»  the  eaiw  of  most  of  I hr  activity  in  the  JaiKincso 
-,jrd*  to-day  at  Vnkusiiltn  and  Kurt-.  Tlie  giant  battleship 
in.  which  was  launched  last  November.  is  now  being  com- 
i,  i, .1  at  Y<*k<»snku.  ami  ah*  will  prolwhly  Is*  put  in  commission 
V the  end  of  this  year.  The  itanmid  cruiser  Kurama  will  |m,.s- 


h 
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sildv  Ik-  complete. I this  vear.  and  fonr  or  five  Russian  prize*  are 
al**o  Is-ing  repaired  at  Yokosuka.  At  Kurf1  tin-  battleship  U» 
a sister  ship  to  tlie  Kmtsvwa.  i*  well  under  way.  together  wilh  llir 
nrmnred  cruiser-.  Ibuki  and  /tomn.  Half  a dozen  Russian  prize* 
are  liriiig  rv|uired — almost  rebuilt— at  KnrA,  including  six  that 
were  sunk  in  action  at  Port  Arthur,  hut  since  relloated.  Torpedo- 
l*«at*  and  destroyers  are  also  in  course  of  cotist ruction. 

Neither  the  resources  nor  the  appropriation*  available  will 
enable  Japan  to  lay  down  one  new  chip  la-fore  next  summer.  Evi- 
dently the  government  will  go  slowly  in  carrying  out  the  Thirl 
Naval  Expansion  programme.  «f  1003. 

A new  battle-drip  will  probably  Ik-  ordered  in  England  within 
the  year,  and  three  armored  cruiser*  and  two  cruisers  originally 
included  in  tlie  programme  are  still  unprovided  for.  If  Japan's 
money  hold*  ont.  her  naval  strength  i*  exported  to  Ik-  In-  1914 
almost  twice  a*  great  a*  it  wus  nl  tl»e  ojK-ning  of  tlie  Russian  »ar. 
Hut  during  11M»7  and  11109  the  strain  on  the  midget  resiilliug  from 
the  late  war.  together  with  the  congestion  of  tlie  dockyard*  due 
to  repair*  of  the  Russian  prises,  will  tend  to  retard  rather  thin 
hasten  the  completion  of  the  old  programme.  There  lut*  l**-n  no 
proposition  whatever  toward  increasing  this  programme  or  host- 
ening  it  since  the  San  Frurduco  Hoard  of  Education  rvirtal  the 
Japan.-*-  pupil*  from  ordinary  public  m-hoola.  Incidmlally  it 
may  Ik-  worthy  of  note  that  Ju|iMn'a  naval  strength  I*  1.-**  than 
our*.  Hy  the  latest  report*  the  great  navieU  of  the  world  stood 
in  thi*  order:  I,  (Jreat  Hritain:  2,  France;  3,  the  I'nited  State* 
and  (•erinany.  almost  even;  and  4.  Japan. 

It  i*  dillicult  to  tell  with  similar  exnrluess  the  strength  »i 
Japan"*  army.  f«»r  it  is  fur  easier  to  count  haltlr-ohip*  ihan 
lighting-men ; yet  it  is  certain  tluit  Japan'*  army  comprises  at 
this  moment  two  division*  more  than  tliere  were  at  tlie  opening 
of  the  war  with  Kii*»ia.  although  nt  tluit  time  she  had  Uvu  pre- 
paring for  ten  year*  to  take  revenge  and  regain  Manchuria.  Hut 
these  new  division*  are  not  hy  any  mean*  recruited  up  to  their 
fllll  strength.  Ylu-y  could  Ik-  put  in  the  field,  however,  nl  s feu 
week*’  notice.  I low  many  iuddi.‘r*  Japan  still  luis  in  Manchuria 
and  in  Korea  is  well  known  in  l Ik-  Japanese  War  Office — hut  no- 
wlu-ro  else.  The  nutnlK-r  »»f  men  under  arms  at  home  i*.  of  course, 
more  generally  known.  The  estimates  of  the  best  informed  per- 
son* I can  find  are  tluit  there  are  now  2S0.0M  Japanese  soldier* 
actually  under  arms.  Ik-*i,I<-*  a reserve  of  tJ.VI.OtM)  trained  men. 
most  of  them  veterans,  who  eould  be  put  in  the  field  almost  in- 
stantly. Tin-  army,  it  may  Ik*  m.-nlioned.  receive*  an  "extraor- 
dinary ” appropriation  of  $23.000.(MM)  in  this  year’s  budget,  as  <«* 
which  the  explanathm  i*  similar  to  tluit  of  tlu-  navy  fund. 

Xcvertlu-Ios-i  the  )«-oplc  of  .fa]>nn  are  wondering  why  they  are 
being  taxes!  on  a war  Iwtsi*  while  the  country  is  on  a peace  footing 
TWre  was  not  om-  murmur  .it  the  gn-ativ  increased  burden  <>f 
taxation  during  the  war  against  Russia,  for  then  it  wa*  a quae 
tkm  *>f  loyally  lo  the  Kmperor;  hut  now  that  peiter  I*  establislieil 
nnd  the  ta\|Kiying  power  i*  strained  almost  to  tlu-  breaking-point 
there  i*  a great  deal  of  anxious  iiupiiry.  if  not  complaint. 

Mr.  Oishi  Mu-ami.  lender  of  the  I’rogressist  party  in  the  l>ict- 
a*ked  l)r.  Nakntani,  llm  Minister  of  Finance,  at  n meeting  of  the 
Rudget  t'oniinii  t.-e  last  U .s(ui-s>lay  to  explain  the  * extraordi- 
nary ” expenditure  of  more  than  $30,0tM).UtK>  .at  the  annv  and 
navy. 

“ From  one  jioint  of  view.”  said  Mr.  Oislii.  *’  these  outlay*  nta; 
Ik-  euphemistically  deseriUsl  as  'completing*  our  armament:  but 
frankly  they  appear  to  indicate  an  expansion  «f  arm  am  Mil-  fie- 
the  Empire's  |*s%ition  «l.-mitnd  «neh  exiamslon?  I cannot  .Wed 
anything  culctiluh-d  to  inspire  miens! nr-.*,  After  tlie  eom-lu 
sion  of  |M-aee,  the  chief  cntise  of  anxiety  wa<  (hat  some  strong 
Kum|<cuii  power  might  step  in  and  roll  Jnjinrt  ..f  the  fruit*  of 
lur  sucresscs;  but  that  appreliension  ha*  vanished.  Tliere  i« 
no  indication  of  an  allium--  U-iwcs-n  Oennanjr  and  Russia,  nor  i* 
there  any  prosper!  of  J<i|utu  lu-ing  furred  to  face  a eoalithwt. 

" Russia  may  entertain  nrore  or  less  hostile  feelings,  but  *!••• 
would  have  to  put  her  financial  Imhikc  in  onler  lief* we  l**ing  in  u 
l--.il ion  to  att-'iupt  anylhing  on  a large  neale;  and  as  for  her  n«v>. 
though  -he  might  obtain  drip*  quickly  enough,  ten  year*  would  Is- 
needed  lo  train  crew*  for  them.  So  there  -ecin*  to  Ik-  no  iiulu-alNm 
that  Russia  will  send  an  anny  to  Manchuria  for  Home  years  to 
c. -me. 

" t'p  to  » o-rtain  point.  I agree,  the  expansion  of  onr  armament 
i«  commendable,  but  I cannot  disenver  any  occasion  for  the  ntpl'i 
programme  mapped  .*u  hy  the  government.  In  any  ‘‘vent,  m- 
inn-t  con-iiler  the  problem  of  h-w  to  raise  the  fund*.  They  an- 
forthcoming  for  this  year,  but  from  what  source  can  the  money  ue 
derived  n.-xt  year?  Are  we  to  give  our  consent  lo  a programme 
of  expenditure*  continued  til  rough  n long  -eric*  of  year*  witlio"* 
(f'untlunnf  t.u  ftntft r J •’ii.) 
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RAISUL1,  THE  BRIGAND  WHO  MADE  HIMSELF  KING 

THE  STORY  OF  A MOORISH  FEUD  WHICH  MAY  DISTURB  THE  PEACE  OF  THE  WORLD 
By  STEPHEN  BONSAL 


IT  luippened  frequently  in  the  roguish  romanren  of  tin*  pic- 
aresque century,  and  Inter  in  the  Imnks  of  comic  opera*:  but 
when,  in  thin  prosaic  day.  * brigand  make*  himself  king.  even 
though  t be  scene  of  hi-*  operations  i*  in  faraway  Miiiwto, 
wc  all  enjoy  thrills  of  surprised  delight-  And  then  we  nil 
know  Raisuli,  or  think  we  do.  l*~i-nu«*  hi*  name  came  before  the 
last  Republican  national  re invent nm  more  prominently  than  did 
tin*  name*  of  many  favorite  son*  and  white- plumed  knight  a.  For 
did  not  hi*  kidnapping  of  the  charming  Mr.  IVrdieuris  furnish  a 
glnri.ni*  opportunity  for  us  to  brandish  the  |tig  Stick  in  a hitherto 
unheutrn  field? 

“ I'enlicaris  alive  or  Raisuli  dead!"  How  these  United  State* 
greeted  with  atem  enthusiasm  the  sonorous  war-cry  from  Washing 
ton!  To  la*  *ure.  tlwre  were  a few  of  u*.  friend*  of  the  captured 
grntlrman  in  the  <h»y«  of  hi*  ohaewHy.  who  were  a little  ahneknl 
at  tin*  form  in  which  the  ultimatum  wa*  put.  Superficially,  it 
seemed  hh  tlioiigh  Washington  regarded  n dead  Rai.uli  a*  a perfect 
and  satisfactory  equivalent  of  a live  IVrdiruri*.  lint  no  matter, 
til  the  end  we  got  the  best  of  tire  Itarguin.  for  we  secured  ««r  I’er- 
dienris  sound  and  well;  and  ever  aince.  Raisuli  has  been  making 
history  in  Morocco  at  a rate  which  shows  him  to  lie  far  from  dead. 
The  brigand  chief  ha*  made  himself  king  by  method*  which  arc 
perfectly  comprehensible,  and  demonstrate  that  practical  ]adilician* 
are  very  much  alike  the  world  over. 

*'  If  we  can’t  carry  Transylvania  without  Boss  X " says  the 

chairmnn  of  the  campaign  board  of  strategy,  "we  mtt*t  elect  him 
national  committeeman. 

“ If  there  is  no  other  wav  to  stop  Raisuli  kicking  up  rows.”  said 
the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  the  l/ird's  anointed.  the  sitci-essor  of  the 
thriee-lwdy  Mu  ley  Kdri**,  ” we  must  make  him  king  of  the  (iharli. 
our  kaiil  and  lieutenant  in  the  highland-*  of  thr  north  and  along  the 
shore  land*  of  Arid  la  and  Larax-lic.  and  of  Tangier,  ala*!  inf«-*red 
by  the  infidel  I" 

So  it  would  «s*m  that  whether  you  wear  the  green  turban  that 
bmitnis  the  descendant  of  tin*  prophet,  or  the  black  slouch  of  the 
American  statesman,  the  political  brain  works  fo  the  same  old  tune 
Raisuli  Ixs-umr  king  a short  twelve  month*  after  the  evening  he 
introduced  himself  with  atleh  want  rs-rrtnony  to  our  distinguished 
countryman  in  tliat  terrestrial  paradise,  a*  Hall  Caine  deserilssl 
it.  in  which  Mr.  IVrdieari*  had  lived  for  so  many  years.  A para- 
disc  with  Oriental  atmosphere  and  under  Koranic  law.  and  vet 
within  hut  three  days’  sailing  of  Guidon  town,  ami  with  Pari*  less 
t liuii  fifty  hours’  railroading  away. 

“ | am  Haisiili,*’  *aid  tin*  hrignml.  Which  was  a*  much  a*  say- 
ing. "I  am  Mriiny.i,"  lor  IUImII  i>  simply  the  Moorish  rhmi 
chm  apfsdlation.  Muley  Ahmed  lien  Mah><mmail  Wing  his  family 
or  Imptmmal  name,  or  part  of  it.  Several  year*  before  Raisuli* 
intrusion  at  the  IVrdiearia  paradise  I met  Ruisnli’*  tribe  on  tin* 
warrmth.  Imt  us  In*  did  not  introduce  himself  to  im-  with  the  laconic 
formula  wliieh  ha*  lieeotnr  historic  I cannot  W sure  that  I have 
seen  this  world- with*  celebrity  In  the  flesh.  Indeed.  I have  much 
reason  to  believe  that  at  thi*  time  he  was  und«  rg-.ing  » cruel  ami 
unjust  captivity  at  Mogailor,  from  which,  in  the  eml.  he  miraculous 
lv  escaped.  a «(e*|n*rale  and  an  embittered  man,  of  ihe  kind  wl»o 
make*  hinuwlf  king  without  any  compunction  regarding  tW  nmn- 
ls*r  of  dead  wlw>  may  strew  the  |talh  leading  to  hi*  throne. 

We  were  reluming  to  Tangier  from  a shooting- t rip  in  the  near-hv 
Watl-m*  country.  It  had  rained  uniia*inylv  for  two  days,  and 
pbslding  our  way  wearily  through  the  mud  of  the  valley  Hail,  our 
mily  subject  of  congratulation  wa*  that  our  l*ag  of  ganie  had  Is-en 
so  tight.  We  were  trying  to  make  Tangier  before  nightfall,  but.  as 
usual  in  stirli  emergencies,  some  of  the  haras-u-d  mule*  went  lame, 
and  «*ne  of  their  park-  shifted.  At  last,  in  wet  despair.  «•>* 
pitr|M-d  o»ir  tent  on  a hillside,  and  were  preparing  dinner  when 
Mtiddiiil v out  of  the  mi*t  of  the  valley  und  the  streaking  rain  we’ 
saw  rooting  toward*  ns  a t>and  of  mountaineers  a*  wet  and  muddy 
a*  the  vii Her  out  of  which  flier  nunc.  There  must  hove  Is-en  four 
hundred  men.  and  half  of  them  carrirel  repeating  rifle*.  And  though 
thr«e  satire  rilh**  wen*  llelgims.  we  were  hut  seven,  so  I did  not 
hesitate  to  enjoin  rfelim.  «nr  interpreter,  to  assure  the  leader  of 
the  approaching  bottle  **f  our  most  distinguished  consideration. 
They  came  to  u halt  at  our  ladling  kettle.  The  chief.  Mutuum  they 
called  him.  dismounted,  and  in  tire  loud,  almost  boisterous,  voice, 
w liieh  is  a characteristic  of  Ihe  country  Mi*>rs,  shouted,  '•  Spiritist, 
spiritin'.”  thi  the  moment  I was  pairing  out  tin*  last  treasured 
droi»  of  mv  whiskey,  when  Selim  explained  that  in  the  Berber 
iliaiert  spirftew  means  matelws.  nut  spirits.  So  we  cheerfully  gave 
t licin  all  our  slots*  to  light  them  <*n  their  way.  fervently  hoping  it 
'would  md  cross  ours  again.  Ch»  the  following  morning  this-**  IUi*- 
uli  men  fnnn  the  highland*  entered  the  lowland  village  of  Khar 
I leva,  when*  in  the  marketplace  they  surprised  an  officer  of  the 
Imp-rial  Kaid  us  he  wa*  pnss-eding  to  confiscate  prudnis-  in  lion 
.if  | hi  eh  laves.  Tin*  Brlgiefis  may  not  have  liei-n  good  rifles,  hilt  they 
siilliissl  I"  kill  the  ofliier  and  every  man  of  hi*  escort 

Sm-h  arc  *till  the  conditions  in  northern  Mortice**.  The  Moors 
of  the  Uliarb  are  fur  tin*  most  part  inonntuinecr*  who.  in  their 
sterile  "r  undeveloped  lands,  are  not  producer*  of  great  wealth. 
|’u r l her,  r In  ir  attachment  to  tin*  court  at  I-’*-/  lia*  always  Is-en  of 


the  most  "lender  description,  until  to-day,  with  the  Sultan  riding 
bicycle*  and  driving  motor-cars,  being  photographed  in  motley 
eircii*  eosi uines,  and  de|wirtii)g  in  every  way  from  the  orthodox 
path  so  ahlv  market]  out  by  hi*  father.' it  approaches  the  vanish- 
ing -point- 

To-day  the  |5erls*rs  no  longer  venerate  Abdul  Axiz  ax  Sultan  ami 
saint.  In  their  eyes  he  is  hardly  a Malionu*dan,  and  certainly  not 
powerful,  lienee  UaiHuli.  We  may  regard  him  as  a brigand  and 
a dangerous  disturber  of  llie  world's  peace,  but  in  the  eye*  of  the 
simple  mountaineer*,  with  whom  he  hn*  always  dwelt,  he  i*  a 
patriot  of  the  purest  water,  a transplanted  Tell,  an  Andreas  (Infer, 
of  Africa.  Although  his  descent  from  Muley  Edrl**.  the  saintly 
founder  of  tin*  Western  empire  of  i*!atn.  is  quite  a*  clear  a*  that 
of  the  Sultan’s  in  Fez.  Raisuli  ha*  always  lived  among  the  hardy 
mountaineer*  in  the  mangy,  forlorn  villages  of  t hi*  Xnjhcra  high- 
land*. lurched  up  in  tines*  frowning  fastnesses  which  so  many  i»f 
our  tourists  view  every  winter  with  varied  emotions  from  tin*  dark* 
of  tin*  Mediterranean  steamers. 

Tlie  secret  of  Raisuli*"  power  is  like  that  of  other  tribune*  of 
Hh*  people  in  other  laud*.  He  know*  the  |iei>ple's  want*,  and  ha* 
suffered  with  ami  for  them,  The  enmity  of  the  great  Kaid  Abdel- 
Sudek  In*  earned  by  defending  them  from  excessive  taxation,  ami 
seeking  to  redress  cane*  of  gross  injustice.  ||e  showed  grit  ami 
nerve  in  thus  bidding  defiance  to  the  richest  and  mud  powerful 
family  of  northern  Morocco.  supported  hy  the  court  and  all  thr 
| "over  of  the  empire.  And  drarly  the  highland  chief  |Niid  fur  hi* 
temerity : nearly  ten  yearn  ago  tlie  imperial  kaid.  impatient  of  hi* 
opIHisition,  obtainrd  possession  of  his  |*-n*4>n.  it  i*  said,  by  a char- 
acteriatie  hit  of  treachery.  Tliis  kaid  wa*  the  great  Abd-ciSudek. 
of  whom  we  shall  hear  again,  of  whom  we  shall  probably  hear  until 
his  family  and  tribi*  are  exterminated.  root  and  branch,  according  to 
Hh*  vow  which  the  highlander*  have  made.  Of  course  the  captive 
Raisuli  was  immediately  hurried  away  from  the  north,  and  de- 
spatched hy  ship  to  tin*  southern  end  of  the  empire,  to  distant 
Mogmlor.  down  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  tlw  Berbers.  a*  a strange 
people,  ure  regarded  with  an  unfriendly  eye.  Here  tlw?  captive  wa* 
chained  to  a mawsive  wall  in  tlw*  Kaahah  Vourtvard.  and  left  to  hi* 
fat*-.  If  he  es,-ajH-s  the  scorching  sun  ray*  hv  duy  he  will  succumb 
to  the  fever  breeding  dews  at  night,  thought  kaid  Sudek,  hut  fur 
away  as  is  Mogudor  fnnn  the  Anjhera  hills,  the  long  jouniey  did 
not  outdistance  the  loyalty  of  Raisuli’*  men.  They  followed  him 
in  disguise  and  on  foot  down  the  Atlantic  coast,  an-t  reached  him 
with  their  surreptitious  aid  uist  as  ho  was  starving  to  death.  A 
desperate  midnight  attuek  which  they  made  upon  the  citadel  gate 
ended  in  the  slaughter  of  tin*  gallant  mountaineer*.  Another  party 
of  Anjhera  men.  however,  sm-restlcd  in  their  |«iriseu»  by  the  exer- 
cise of  pntienee  and  cunning  where  gallantry  had  failed.  By  cor- 
rupting the  jailers  they  succeeded  in  supplying  food  to  their  chief 
ami  in  lightening  his  elutins.  Alter  three  year*  a new  governor 
of  tlie  prison  was  appointed.  ami  brtmeti  the  outgoing  of  the  old 
governor  and  tin-  incoming  of  the  new  there  wa*  a moment  of  no 
man's  responsibility.  uml  in  it  Ruisiili.  emaciated  and  worn,  but 
still  steadfast  in  hi*  purpose,  disappeared.  At  tin*  same  moment 
the  few  remaining  silver  mounted  pistols  and  the  he  jewel  lei  I sword* 
whirl)  the  Anjhera  highlanders  still  treasons!  in  memory  of  tlw-ir 
former  prosperity  and  power  were  lout  to  view  in  the  melting  pot 
of  a .lew  motley  lender. 

There  wa*  alarm  in  ||m*  house  of  Ahd-el-Kadek  when  tlw*  rumor 
spread  that  th-*  Eagle  of  AnjlH*ra  was  min*  again  a*  free  a*  air 
and  JW relied  iipoi  Hu-  topmost  crag  of  Ids  native  hills,  but  the  lUi* 
nli  n-inaiiosl  so  quiet  and  inactive  tliat  the  great  Kaid  came  to 
believe  that,  ns  Ids  ennrtiers  a**ured  him.  the  mountain  bandit 
was  dead.  A*  a matter  of  fact.  Raisuli  ua*  quietly  i*ecn*«ring  (a* 
Strength,  recruiting  Id*  imnirm.  and  studying  tlu*  do* penile  sitna- 
Ikm  by  which  be  was  eonfmnteil. 

Ihiring  the  years  of  hi*  absence  the  Anjhera  village*  had  l»*m 
dest roved,  the  crops  devastated,  the  (lock*  driven  «df.  All  that  re* 
• nained  to  him  ami  hi*  men  were  a few  inai-ossihb*  slronglndd*. 
It  was  nol ieealde,  too.  that  the  smuggling  of  rille*  aero***  tlw* 
Strut!  of  tiihniltar  was  more  diflieult.  and  ivrtainly  more  costly 
than  it  had  ever  lieen  U-fore,  Evident l>  the  French,  preparing  for 
the  day  of  invasion,  of  putting  into  fores*  their  long- proclaimed 
I ml  icy  of  *•  peaceful  (tenet  ration,”  wire  sliuttii^r  down  on  the  trelfif 
in  arms.  Still,  a*  Raisuli  saw.  the  smuggler  is  an  enterprising 
individual  :* arm*  could  )«■  secured  if  only  he  liad  the  money.  »n,l 
then  the  mountain  chieftain’*  eye  fell  upon  tlu*  ungnanhsl  home  of 
the  American  who  entertained  iMsIuidor*  and  admiral*  upon  equal 
term*,  who  made  ami  iinuiade  consul*,  ami  who***  groat  wraith  wa* 
ls*trayeil  if  in  n.o  other  wav  hy  Id*  kindness  to  tlw*  surrounding 
poor. 

lint  when  tin*  Eagle  of  the  Anjhera  had  aeeurvxl  his  unwilling 
guest,  and  made  him  .1*  comfortable  a*  circumstance*  would  jtemnt. 
lie  showed  a more  ilelii-ute  feeling  than  did  Boris  Santoff  and  the 
Maeeiloniiius  of  his  clique  who  financed  tlw*  last  uprising  aguind 
the  Turk  with  the  money  which  the  charitable  and  the  *vni|K*t belie 
had  collected  in  the  United  States  to  ransom  Mis*  Stone.  " M»I*T 
Smlck.  the  ini|H*rlal  kaid.  who  has  robbed  n*  right  atwl  left.  ww» 
fi'nHfinorti  on  jMtfr  JSI.f 
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WHERE  AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE 
HAS  FAILED 

THE  INSIGNIFICANT  SHARE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN 
THE  WENTY-SIX  BILLIONS  OF  THE  WORLD’S  COMMERCE 

By  FREDERIC  AUSTIN  OGG 


THK  carrying  of  tlw  world*  import*  win!  export*,  never 
u it  Im-on-iderablr  m*k.  has  come  to  lw  a falsities*  nf  truly 
Herculean  proportion*.  In  ISOO  tin-  total  rotnmerec  be- 
tween nation*  was  rnlonl  at  h***  iJuin  two  billion  dollar*. 
During  tlie  first  lialf  of  the  wniurv  it  barely  doubled. 
Ity  I HIM),  however,  it  was  multiplied  hy  three  and  a hull;  liv  I #70, 
by  live;  liy  IBffO.  hy  seven ; liv  IN!)I).  liV  more  thnii  eight;  h_v  ItHil). 
hv  almost  eleven;  un*l  in  liato,  at  it*  total  of  lwenty-*ix  and  a 
half  hi  1 1 ion*.  fa-  something  over  thirteen.  To-dav  the  export*  of 
the  I'nited  State*  alone  art1  worth  two  h mulled  million*  more  than 
were  the  coiiiitinei!  export*  ami  imports  of  the  whole  world  when 
Napoleon  and  hi*  British  antagonist  * fell  to  lighting  fur  the 
man  ten  of  the  high  «»•. 

All  thi*.  of  course.  ha*  compelled  an  enormous  multiplication 
of  the  faeilitie*  for  mule  at  long  distance*.  At  no  time  in  the 
world'*.  history  lui*  «n  large  a proja»rt ion  of  the  water  surface  of 
the  glotie  been  tracked  by  the  craft*  of  mnimernr.  Never  have 
Hitch  demand*  Iwn  made  ii|Mm  seamanship:  never  have  *nrh 
opportunitie*  been  o[*‘iied  up  for  employment  and  protlt*  along 
the  great  internal ional  highway*  of  trade.  Moved  hy  a common 
ambition.  the  nations  have  vied,  through  a wide  variety  of  mean*, 
to  almorh  a*  large  share*  of  thi*  presumably  lucrative  business  a* 
they  could  lay  bold  of, — first  of  ail,  by  assuring  to  t Iwtmwlvc* 
the"  carrying  of  their  own 
import*  and  export*,  and 
afterward*  hv  making  in- 
road* upon  the  traffic  lie-  Driiisii 

tween  their  neighbor*.  The 

re*nll*  have  been  in  mnnv  VKRMAJ*  

wav*  curious  AMERICAN  

If  one  will  knock  al**ut 
the  world  long  enough  he  N'onwasiAN 

mar  now  he  able  to  ronnt 

the"  flag*  of  xnrne  flfty-ive  nr  Pncxril  

sixty  different  nation*  liv 
ing  from  the  mart*  of  our  K?,A2* 

international  carrier*.  That  Italian 

i*  to  *»y.  there  arc  upward* 

of  Ibnneoie  merchant  4apaxbss  ........ 

marine*  "i  sufficient  In* 

port  am**  to  have  mane  oirt  Xwmhhii  . . 

of  place  in  the  record*  of  , 

trade.  Of  tlowe.  however.  11 T 11 

only  fourteen  are  large  Rfaximi 

enough  to  comprise  a*  mneh 

a*  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  Danish  

tonnage  of  tin-  merchant 

..f  IW  world  A.wnttu**  

KOli.tltKl),  ami  only  four  GtttKX 

reach  a*  high  a*  five  per 

cent.  The  mo*i  striking  ALL  other  rLAits.... . 

phase  of  the  matter  i*  the 

enormou*  *mirrlurit.v  of  the  ' 1 1 — - 

Hritish.  which  alone  com  . . 

pri*e-  forty- -ix  and  a half  The  tabic  shows  the  total  and  prop 

per  cent.  The  tinman  i*  * hundred  gross  tona  and  over,  and 

|HN>r  *ec««d.  with  alniut  ten  and  over,  o(  (oorteen  merchant  m: 


l<Kil‘i*i(  

17/..VVH07.. 

. ,46.3r,f 

Oku  >ux 

33)32.101).  . 

. II1.4C? 

Am  tan- an 

. 

NoSW  H.IAX  

l,f)02.1Hiti  . 

- a.O'y 

Fbkxcii  . .' 

1,751.724  . 

- 4.fl'6 

Italian  

1^02.174 

. 3..P,; 

.Iafascmk  

1.129.077. . 

. 2.9T 

Ditiii  

TtiS.QHM.  . 

2.o* : 

Scan  tail  

747.237.. 

. MK* 

Danish  

tSI)ll.435.  . 

. . I.H',7 

Australian  

(HU, unit. . 

. . 1-7^ 

Unxcx  

533.320. . 

- Utt 

All  utuer  flaus 

I.4UI.OH2. . 

The  table  shows  the  total  and  proportional  tonnage  ol  steamers  of  one 
hundred  gross  tons  and  over,  and  of  sailmg-vesseU  of  fifty  net  tons 
and  over,  of  fourteen  merchant  marines  comprising  not  less  than  one 
per  cent,  each  of  the  total  tonnage  of  the  world  in  1906  ( 37,806.609) 


[tour  wound,  with  alniut  ten  and  over,  of  fourteen  merchant  r 

and  a half,  and  the  Amrr-  per  cent.  each  c{  t|„  total  lofUW| 

ban  third.  with  a little  over 
eight  and  a half.  Then  fob 

l,„v  tlM-  Norwegian.  with  live,  am!  tin*  French.  with  about  four 
and  a half-  . . , 

l.'ndving  fame  remain*  to  the  mail  who  <ao  bring  forward  a fully 

convincing  expbtnuth why  thing*  *Im»iiI.|  have  fallen  nut  in 

,„*»  i hi*  fa-hinli.  It  i*  <•***  i«.  «av  that  the  physical  and 
i** >in >ni ie  surrounding*  "f  the  Knglishman— particularly  hi*  in- 
*ul.ir  |Mt*iti«m.  «**ml*»rml  with  hi*  ]»***i".*i«ni  nf  colonics  in  every 
iiiuirlor  nf  tlw  glut*— have  hired,  even  compelled.  him  to  ki-cp 
thing*  maritime  ever  in  the  foreground  of  Id*  attention.  Itm  it 
j.  not  so  easy  to  explain  why  Frame.  nnre  the  peer  of  any  nation 
jn  eolnrdnl  |ios«es**hm*  'tie  HcnmU  iti  the  world  today,  fur  t hist 
nuttier)  and  able  to  maintain  for  centuries  an  finirmon*  carrying 
trade  in  the  tcctli  of  ilw  keenest  international  rivalry  and  of  re 
lent les*  war.  “lioiild  have  fallen,  in  thi*  latter  era  of  profound 
to  her  lowest  d*  In  the  handling  nf  the  world'*  expanding 
trad'-'  I*  t*  even  easier  1°  •**  tin*  fto-t  that  tSreat  Itrilain 

. the  fir*!  ttat ion  («•  adopt  the  |«ying  of  *hip  «wl.-idic*  on  a 

considerable  -rale,  ami  t««  jump  In  the  <* that  the  *ntmidv 

lv«irtn  explain*  all  Hut  only  the  insignificant  prn|M>rtion  nf 
four  iter  •*  "'  "f  liritUh  tonnage  i*  *iih«idi»>l  today,  and.  m far 
* tbal  i*  euucvmod,  the  French  merchant  marine  ha*  been  jeal- 


ously protected  for  a century  and  heavily  -.uhsidized  -ini*  WM. 
with  very  insiguitiinnt  result*.  The  ex|**r»ence  of  France  would 
«*in  to  argue  the  imp»**itiitity  nf  creating  a merchant  marine  i*it 
of  hand.  Hut  thi*  ninrltwien.  in  turn,  i*  at  oik**  invalidated  l>v  at 
ha*t  two  not  aide  example*  of  juxl  tlw*  oppo*lte  thing:  that  of  ticT- 
many,  which  *inrc  the  lH-gitiiiing  of  the  eighth*-  ha*  huilt  up  tlw 
m ootid  moat  ini|Medng  merchant  fh**1  in  the  world,  and  tlut  of 
Japan,  which  within  the  *ingle  drnidr  *im**  the  Cdiino-.lapincw 
war  ha*  increa*(*l  her  tiierrantile  tonnage  ju*t  t'.lH  |*  r cent.  Both 
nation*  liax'e  made  u*e  of  Imuntie*.  HiiUidi.-.  and  other  form*  of 
government  cntxuiraffeinent.  but  in  both  instance*  it  would  hr 
extri-tnely  dinieiilt  to  prove  that  the  policy  ha*  had  any  bug* 
and  permanent  efTeet.  It*  unimportance  in  tlermany  i*  indicated 
bjr  tlic  fait  that  at  present  it  affect*  not  over  two  per  rent,  of 
the  total  *hipping  of  the  unpin* . On  the  whole,  it  apjiear*  that 
the  •tin1  anil  clffeicncy  of  any  nation"*  mercantile  murine,  even 
more  than  nf  it*  navy,  are  determined  primarily  by  the  tempera* 
meat  and  adaptability  of  it*  people. — particularly,  of  coitmr, 
their  Ui*ti-  for  trade  and  for  the  life  of  the  *ea. 

One  *lrikittg  fai-t  to  la*  olea-rvcd  i*  that  tin*  newer,  rapidly  ex- 
panding merchant  marine*  of  the  world  are  relatively  more  effi- 
cient than  their  older  rival*.  Thi*  i*  particularly  true  of  the 
German  and  the  Japunr.  The  day  appear*  to  lie  war  at  litnd 
when  other  peoples,  if  they 

^ l"'I"*  ,u  "Uiwriiir 

merchant  vessel*,  will  be 

I ”/*.►.% .H07  . .d0.5r.t  obliged  to  swallow  their 

pride  and  resort  to  the  (Jer- 
.93)3'.. DK).  . IQ.+S  man  builder*  to  otrfain  thon 

t *•-*  •».».»  « .tc'  — a fact  the  more  remark- 

•l  ~ ' A able  when  one  eomhlen.  that 

|.H02.1Hitl  . ‘(.O'y  only  thirty  year*  ago  the 

(•ermaa*  tlleniM-lvc*  Were 

1.751.724 ... . 4.fl'6  regularly  buying  their 

. .... ....  .....  *tcam*hi|H»  in  Hritish  yard*. 

- I-**-'  d»-' ' The  Jn  (hi  m**e.  similarly,  are 

I OflV  pi  3 ' fn*t  Ireeoming  not  "oW 

~ ' their  own  buibler*.  hut  the 

1.129.077.  . . 2.«ir,i  builder*  for  all  the  Orient. 

ami  the  output  »f  their  new 

■ HK3.50S),  . 2.3't  and  »nlendidly  <*|iiip|>ed 

. *hip-yard*  at  KobO,  Saga- 

*'1'  ’•  ~,v'  *nki.  and  other  place*  can- 

747  S3?  i.jka  not  lw  Hurpnased  anywhere  in 

Hm*  world,  even  by  the  tier* 
<bMi.43;i.  . . I.H'.;  mam*. 

The  ea*c  of  the  I'nilwl 
OlHJtQQ  1 i*  (ntnrioUfl.  In  the 

. . ,t,  youthful  day*  of  the  nation 

' mir  foreign  shipping  mmlc  a 

1.4U1.0N2.  I ly  brave  start.  Not  until  lH4i 

did  tlw  percentage  of  mir  iro* 

-  |w>rt*  and  export*  carried 

under  the  American  Hog  lull 
ftioru!  tonnage  of  steamers  of  one  l**h.w  eighty,  and  not  until 

of  sailing-vessels  of  fifty  net  tona  two  decade*  later  did  it  de- 

ines  comprising  not  lesa  than  one  »cend  lo  fifty.  Hv  the  be- 

of  the  world  in  1906  ( 37.806.609)  jnnning  of  the  MiffikL 

however,  it  was  twenty-five, 
and  then-after  the  decline 
wa*  unrcliered,  until  the  lowest  point — H.2  |**r  i**nt. — wa*  reaehi*! 
in  ItlOl. 

More  recently  I here  ha*  been  some  recovery,  the  percentage 
last  sear  being  twelve.  In  the  face  of  this  far  from  hrilliant 
record  there  are  two  eon*«liiig  consideration*.  »hw  of  them  » 
that  our  roasting.  I«k»*.  and  river  traffic  i*  vast  a*  to  com* 
|M*nsnlr  in  a large  degree  for  tlw  aliemption  of  tlw  ocean  trade  hy 
foreign  merchantmen.  Tlw  «»tl*er  is  that,  generally  sisaking.  h"t» 
our  i-afdtal  and  our  lnl*>r  have  l***n  profitably  employed  during 
tlw  la-t  forty  year*  in  domestic  l»u*irie*>*.  and  have  Iss-n  in  *«ch  a 
|Mwition  that  they  could  nffortl.  and  imlerd  preferred,  t<*  igu'*n* 
maritime  enterpri****.  U e have  only  jn*t  Iwgtut.  however,  to  realiw 
I In*  pussildlitii**  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  it  i*  quite  within  tin* 
ls’Uiids  of  ren-on  to  maintain,  with  President  Roosevelt.  Secretary 
Root,  and  other*,  that  the  hope  of  measuring  up  to  our  opportune 
t •«*»  in  thi*  direrfiiui  I*  posit ivelv  conditioned  it|**n  ih*  marki*l  en- 
largement of  our  iN-ianir  merchant  fleet.  Whether  thi*  Utter  end 
*hnll  Ik*  attnim-d  l,y  >nl»idics — whether  indeed  it  * 

question  which  llietc  i*  at  present  the  nu»t  aaiolutf 

division  fif  opinion,  and  uj*>n  which,  unfortunately,  the  experience 
of  Kuro|H*  affords  <■*  no  clear  light. 
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THE  INSIGNIFICANT  SHOWING  OF  AMERICAN  SHIPS  IN  THE  WORLD'S  MARITIME  COMMERCE 
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no.  I nri*n»KNT*  the  tom  VALrc  or  i:\nnns  a\»  imihim*  ov  imp.  cnited  ktatkr  in  tiip  rim  ton  IHiM-llMMi:  no.  J mktkk- 
►>'»»  tiik  luirrioN  op  in  km:  iiNinih*  ami  iuiniht*  caiuiiku  in  portion  vboncu>.  mi  3.  tiip.  mimoN  iaiimiii  in  aiiqiican 
ykmhklm.  the  run  mp"  in  tiip  i.kit-hand  011.1  ian  indicate  the  twai.  voi.imk  or  oiumkim  e knphesheo  in  inh.iar* 


SIMPLIFYING  THE  EXPENDITURE  OF  MR.  ROCKEFELLER'S  $42,000,000  EDUCATIONAL  FUND 
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THE  UNIFORMLY  SUCCESSFUL  DIPLOMACY 
OF  CIPRIANO  CASTRO 

By  HERBERT  W.  BOWEN 

Former  United  States  Minister  to  Venezuela 


CIPRIANO  CASTRO,  ii|» >n  coming  Into  power.  found  him- 
self in  tbe  singular  position  of  a ruler  vrli  >sc  country  wa* 
in  revolution  against  him.  ami  wlto  defendant  in  a 
Mtiit  brought  by  a majority  of  the  nation*  of  l In-  world 
l»w  u settlement  of  tin1  wrong*  Venezuela  iiail  inflicted 
oil  their  respective  citizen*  and  subject*.  Tin-  situation  would 
ltavc  been  absolutely  appalling  *'  to  a brain  unen.vanpaased  with 
itrrvtMt  of  steel”:  but  t astro  never  lost  hi*  *elf -confidence  or 
courage.  He  net  to  work  immediately  to  plan  hi*  campaign  against 
Uh*  revolution,  and  at  tbe  decisive  moment  Im-  took  command  in 
person  of  hi*  liandful  of  troops.  and  defeated  bis  enemies  m>  cum- 
pletrly  that  those  whom  be  did  not  rapture  tied  to  foreign  shore*. 
<»n  bis  return  to  bis  capital  he  announced,  with  grim  humor,  that 
he  had  ‘'pacified"  tli  1 country,  nieunlug.  of  eour*c.  that  In-  luul 
exorcised  the  spirit  of  the  revolution  and  had  cru*h«-d  its  body. 

He  was  now  free  to  five  bin  attention  to  *he  claimant  nation*. 
Some  of  them  be  hardly  knew  by  name,  aa  his  education  had  l*vn 
barely  rudimentary,  and  as  be  had  never  travelled  la-yowl  the 
enehanted  isle*  of  t hs*  ( arildwan  Sea.  He  “posted”  himself, 
however,  quiekly  and  aeeurutely,  and  then  devised  the  simple  but 
sagacious  plan  of  separating  hi*  foreign  enemies  into  two  parlies 
— one  peact-alde  and  the  nth*  r aggressive. 

As  be  bad  learm-d  Unit  the  I'nitevl  States 
would  never  join  Kuroja-an  nations  in  un- 
dertaking coercive  meanurtn  aguiimt  a 
sister  American  republic,  be  headed  live 
list  of  bis  |waivalde  enemies  with  the 
United  State*,  and  then  added  France,  as 
he  bad  1**-n  assured  that  tbe  French  fable 
Company  could  restrain  tin*  French  gov- 
ernment trorn  taking  any  ste|s>  that 
would  make  Frauce  unpopular  in  Vene 
zueln.  Sjmin,  Mexico,  and  Uelgium  lie 
now  put  down  OH  the  same  list,  as  they 
were  without  navie*.  and  be  concluded  it 
with  Holland  am!  Sweden  and  Norway, 
which  he  judged  had  liad  too  little  expe 
rirnre  in  tin*  matter  of  aggn-«sion  to  un- 
dertake it,  at  short  notice,  even  in  alliance 
with  their  powerful  neighbor*.  To  the 
diplomatic  notes  of  those  on  tbe  peaceable 
list  in*  sent  answers  that  wen-  at  once 
deferential  ami  dilatory.  To  the  three 
nations  on  the  aggressive  list— (iermanv. 

Creat  Itritain.  and  Italy— the  notes  be 
addrisvM'd  were  distinetlv  detlunt  and 
plainly  provocative  They  forthwith  re- 
plied  with  war  *hip«.  whirl-  seined  bis 
navy  and  blockaded  bis  jsirt*.  A word 
to  hi*  press-agent*,  ami  they  infonned  the 
world  that  hi*  navy  consisted  of  only  a 
few  anti«|iiated  gunlsmt*  ami  pleasure- 
yacht*  iissnI  for  jsilice  purpose*:  that  the 
jiliMkndi-  wa*  simply  causing  tbe  fisher- 
men along  the  Venezuelan  c*sist  in  siilTer 
the  tortures  of  starvation:  und  that  a 
great  alliance  of  mighty  European  nations 
against  him  wa*  wholly  vmnei-e*»ary.  a* 
he  was  willing  to  pay  all  |ust  claim*,  but 
rvoihl  not  meet  grossly  exaggerated  dr 
maud*.  The  world  read  and  sympatliixcd 

with  him.  and  the  blockailer*  found  tbclr  position  ridiculous. 
Haring  no  practical  |dan  of  tla-ir  own  for  settling  the  controversy, 
tla-  allic*  accept'd  (astro*  proposal  that  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
lairlie*  in  interest  should  meet  in  Washington.  The  result  wa*  thu* 
nn  equitable  arrangement  was  duly  made  by  virtue  of  which  all 
claims  of  all  nation*  were  to  Is-  scrutinized  careful!;-  by  eoin|M-- 
tent  mixed  commission*,  and  the  award*  made  by  them  should  Ire 
isiid  hv  Venezuela  in  rea-nabb-  annual  instalments,  ('astro's 
warship*  were  now  returniHi  to  him  and  the  blockade  was  raise  I . 
Hi*  foreign  enemies  were  now  “pacified"  also,  alt  hough  not  in 
the  *»nie  sense  a*  Uh-  revolution  hail  lax-n.  I p to  thi*  point  in 
III*  career  hi*  diplomacy  w,».  |<rrfretlv  intelligible.  a*  well  ».  verv 
remarkable.  Is.th  in  •■‘•neeption  ami  execution.  He  kept  bim--lf 
substantially  all  the  time  in  the  right  and  his  ctiemic*  in  the 
wrong.  Tla-  claims  were  mercilessly  put  down  by  live  mixed  emu 
missions,  and  an  enormous  sum  of  money  was  consequently  »avt*l 
lo  him  and  lli*  country.  All  that  now-  remained  for  him  to  do 
la-fore  settling  down  l<»  routine  work  wa*  to  find  the  mean*  of 
preventing  wealthy  foreign  corporation*  holding  valuable  property 
am!  rights  in  Venezuela  from  promoting,  aiding,  or  abetting  con- 
* piracies  against  him  in  the  future  a*  they  had  done  during  the 
Jvcnt  revolution.  Hi*  first  drp  wa*  l»i  secure  proof  of  complicity . 
Uuuior  —on  re|iortcd  that  Ida  effort*  bud  been  successful  even 
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la-yond  Id*  anticipation,  and  that  lie  actually  lud  in  Id*  |*i**ew*iviii 
document*  that  would,  if  published,  convict  the  two  principal  fur 
e ign  <-or|K»ration*-  the  American  Asphalt  Company  and  the  Fmn-li 
fable  fompatly— «>f  having  been  hand  in  glove  with  the  very 
leader*  of  the  revolution.  At  all  event*,  lie  suddenly  deprived 
tho*c  two  eonifiunie*  of  their  immensely  valuable  property  ami 
right*  in  Venezuela.  In  doing  so  he  took  absolnte  |sr*onal  cotilml 
of  hi*  courts,  ami  dietatid  to  them  what  decisions  they  should 
render.  Tin*  whole  pno-dun-  was  irregular  and  illegal.  and  caused 
the  wire*  of  telegraphic  eoiniiiuiiicatjon  to  vibrate  to  all  |*trt*  id 
Europe  and  America.  A*  it  i«  the  peculiar  province  and  duly  of 
every  nation  to  defend  the  pr«|>erty  und  riglu*  'J  it*  citizen*  from 
all  piratical  assaults,  ami  not  »o  tolerate  illegal  prec**lure  cioi 
ugaiii«t  a criminal,  no  one  wa*  surprised  when  Mr  Hay  sent  hi* 
so-called  ultimatum  in  March,  llJlki.  in  which  he  *lali*l  i*ee  I nHt4 
fitOl'M  y urn, /II  N flat  ion*.  I’NUl).  “The  attitude  of  the  Yeae/urlaii 
government  towards  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and 
towards  live  interest*  of  its  citizens,  who  have  suffered  *o  grate 
and  frequent  wrong*  arbitrarily  c<  mm  it  ted  by  tin*  government  of 
Venezuela,  require  that  justice  should  now  I**"  fully  done,  once  fur 
all"  Castro  replied  without  delay,  in  his  most  defiant  tone  ami 
manner,  ami  then  neeminglv  dismissed  the 
subject  from  hi*  mind.  To  hi*  anxiou* 
friend*,  wlto  expected  to  *ee  Anverwau 
warship*  land  troop*  within  a fortnight 
at  lat  tiiiayra.  lie  showed  without  cum 
inent  a raldegram  he  had  received  from 
Id*  special  agent  in  Washington  stating 
substantially  that  hi*  attitude  would 
Is-  ignored,  or  that  conciliatory  a**nr 
a nee*  would  Is-  sent  in  reply.  The 
diplomatic  world  wa*  astounded,  and  re 
main*  astounded  to  thi*  day.  All  know 
t hat  Mr.  Hay  wa*  not  the  kind  »f  man  to 
send  an  ultimatum  unless  it  was  abso- 
lutely Dfcesaary  a*  a matter  of  national 
I Minor,  and  that  having  done  *o  he  would 
not  have  met  a defiant  reply  with  a*»ur 
uric*-*  of  hi*  high  esteem  and  excuse*  of 
alnence  of  mind.  The  special  agent's  e* 
tdegram.  nevertheless,  was  truthful  and 
accurate,  but  he  did  not  state  from  whom 
be  had  received  the  pledge  Juit  Mr.  Hay* 
ultimatum  should  Im-  considered  nugatory. 
Castro  evidently  knew  who  the  personage 
wa*.  and  had  evidently  counted  on  him 
In  act  in  his  interest*  at  tin-  decisive  mo 
ni«-nt.  Air.  Hay.  sensitive  a«  hut  few  pub 
lie  men  nrr.  now  broke  down  completely 
in  health.  and  no  further  step*  were  taken 
liv  the  l Hit i*l  Slates  to  occur*  justice  for 
tin-  Asphalt  fompniiv  until  hi*  successor. 
Mr.  Root,  luul  made  a careful  study  of 
the  Venezuelan  mitijwl.  Then  Venezuela 
wa*  infonned  f*er  foreign  ttrtaluin*. 
ItHklt  that  t Im-  I’nitevl  State*  wished  t« 
settle  flic  question*  between  till*  I nited 
State*  ami  Venezuela  not  in  either  of  tin- 
ways  (arbitration  or  force)  suggested  l»> 
Mr.  Hay's  ultimatum,  but  through  the 
confident ial  channels  of  itiplomacv.  (as 
tfo  however.  pn*fern*d  to  keep  |m**t*»*ion  of  tlie  asphalt  property, 
and  not  even  to  disen**  the  matter.  The  French  cable  rase  w«* 
conducted  by  Castro  KiiMuntially  in  the  same  manner  a*  tin- 
asphalt  ea-e Wa*.  The  priqa-rty  wa*  wiird.  tlie  French  government 
pndcstnl  ami  tbmilenisl  to  n*e  force,  ami  wln-n  Castro  answered 
defiantly,  lost  no  lime  in  changing  Us  pdiev  to  one  of  mm-iliatory 
inactivity  In  thi*  case.  also.  Castro  allowevl  the  rumor  to  spread 
that  he  had  secret*  in  his  po**i-s*ion  that  assured  Ilia  aueow*. 
(iranting.  a*  we  very  pnqa-rly  may.  in  the  absenee  of  direct  proof, 
that  the  -ecret  iiillm-ms-  lie  claimed  to  have  in  Washington  and 
I’ari*  was  wholly  imaginary,  the  fact  remain*  that  it  would  w* 
difficult  to  find  in  all  the  history  of -diplomacy  two  stranger  ra«c* 
titan  the  u-qdinlt  and  the  cable  case*  are.  and  hardly  anything  more 
mysterious  than  the  masterful  manner  in  which  they  were  managed 
by  Castro. 

The  world  ha*  seen  many  diplomat*  of  great  ability,  but  would 
have  «li llieii Its  in  naming  even  one  who  muld  liave  Ix-en  ,,n* 
forinly  successful  a*  Castro  was  in  his  conllict*.  ilomestie  and  for 
eigu,  with  the  mills  always  greatly  against  him  at  the  start.  The 
main  objection  to  hi*  diplomacy  is  that  it  never  Uplifted  either  him 
or  hi*  people  morally  , and  was  never  consciously  employed  to  pro 
mote  the  welfare  of  the  human  race.  His  diplomacy  , therefore,  while 
exceptionally  able,  wa*  painfully  lacking  in  greatne**  and  nobility- 
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THE  IRISH  PEASANT  AS  A DRAMATIC  ISSUE 

By  SYDNEY  BROOKS 


LoNtXiM.  fVfcn*V  i,  lOOJ. 

Dlf  HI. IX  during  tin*  past  week  lu»*  ts-eii  cxnivulecd  with  a 
glorious.  row.  it  nna  all  arisen  f min  tin-  product  ion  at 
I 1 tic  Abbey  Theatre  uf  a play  iiv  Mr.  .1.  M.  Synge.  called 
“Til*  Playboy  uf  the  Western  World."  Tin*  Abbey 
Theatre  haa  lor  its  manager  Mr.  \V.  B.  Yeats.  To  any 
•me  wIm»  i*  acquainted  with  Mr.  Yeata'a  work  in  prune  and  ferae 
•itn  more  nml  lie  mid.  lie  will  understand  at  once  iliat  the  Abbey 
•Theatre  exists  to  produce  plays  that  would  not  otherwise  appear 
on  the  lmanln  at  all.  to  produce  them  by  Irishmen  both  a*  acton 
and  as  authors,  and  to  Ms-  to  it  that  they  deal  on  I V with  Irish 
•subject*.  In  other  words,  tlw?  Ablwy  Theatre  i*  intended  to  la1  tin* 
Inane  of  a really  national  drama  ami  to  give  expression  on  tin* 
«tuge  to  that  new  spirit  of  nationality  which  is  thrilling  Irish 
Jife.  In  happily,  Mr.  Neats  has  not  alwuv*  agreed  with  his  fellow 
Nationalists  as  In  what  plays  are  ami  wind  are  not  a true  repre- 
sentation of  Irish  realities.  At  more  than  one  of  his  ppmlurtinn* 
the  audience  has  been  somewhat  noisily  critical,  But  with  “The 
Playboy  of  the  Western  World " he  lias  Is-aten  all  reeonls.  For 
thp  past  week  tin?  Abbey  Theatre  ha*  been  the  srene  of  furious  dis- 
turbance*. Tiie  play  I»as  been  acted  night  after  night  in  dumb 
show  to  the  aewm  pan  Intent  of  yells  of  execration.  Tlie  police  have 
bud  to  picket  the  building  like  llnkerton's  men  during  an  Amer- 
ican strike.  There  lave  l«ecn  arrests  and  mUBBNMMca  a Ad  whole 
sale  ejectment*.  A*  the  Ultra-Nationalists  have  made  up  their 
mind*  to  damn  the  play,  the  Trinity  College  student*,  who  are  any- 
thing hut  Nationalists,  have  rallied  to  ils  support:  and  the  two 
forces  have  only  been  kept  from  Hvlng  at- one  another  in  tin* 
theatre  and  in  the  streets  outside  by  a «|»rci.»!  draft  of  constabu- 
lary. Altogether  it  ha*  been  an  immense  week  In  Dublin. 

What  is  " Tin*  Flavian- " ulsntt  that  it  should  cause  such  1 
tumult?  It  is  a drama  of  jicasant  life  in  the  West  of  Ireland. 
The  action  takes  place  in  a saloon  «m  a wild  part  of  the  «ni»t  of 
Mayo,  fl  lave  not  wm  the  play  myself  and  must  collate  my  *e- 
count  of  it  from  the  Irish  ]«*|ht*. | Tlie  putdican  who  owns  tla* 
sabsin  is  Imund  for  a wok*  with  some  companion*,  leaving  his 
young  daughter.  /Vj|«n,  alone  in  the  honse  all  night-  /Vjgf«, 
it  ha*  bnii  arranged. — among  the  Irish  |iea*untry  these  thing*  are 
a matter  not  uf  individual  choice  hut  of  |iarentul  bargaining. — in 
to  marry  KAunren  A cog A.  a whining,  cowardly  lout,  who  ha*  a 
. farm  but  no  wit*.  There  I*  no  question  of  love  between  them. 
* sAnaecs  himsdf  may  stand  a*  an  instance  of  the  de*|icralc 
straits  to  which  rural  Inland  i*  being  slowly  reduced  by  the  emi- 
gration of  the  young  and  the  vigorous  in  body  and  mind.  It  is  the 
ttt  who  go,  the  unlit  who  remain,  and  Khanrrn  i*  tlw  very 
type  of  the  unlittest  of  the  unfit.  “We  see  in  him.”  say*  one 
critic,  “how  the  Irish  race  die  out  of  Irelami,  filling  the  iunalic 
usyltmis  more  full  from  a declining  population,  and  ■‘electing  for 
poo  tin  nance  in  tlie  future  the  htunau  *|*eclmens  moat  caUatlated  to 
bring  the  race  lower  and  lower.'*  He  is  half  an  idiot.  He  ha*  not 
intelligence  enough  to  love.  He  ha*  not  diameter  enough  t*i  Imve 
a single  vice  in  him.  and  hi*  only  np|>areiit  virtue  ir  a trembling 
terror  of  I'ulhrr  Itdllu.  lie  remain*  in  Irelami.  in*t>*ad  of 
•in igrat  iug.  Iieeau**  of  id*  cowardice  and  hi*  idiocy.  Is-ranse  he 
ha*  acreptetl  fear  a*  the  condition  of  Id*  existence.  and  because  Ih* 
ha*  neither  the  capacity  nor  tie*  independence  to  pack  tip  and  go. 
Net  such  a*  he  i*.  with  hi*  farm  and  cattle,  he  is  a matrimonial 
price  in  the  district-  /'•a*,.*a,  the  lively  peasant  girl.  i«  quite 
prepared  to  marry  him.  Her  father  ha*  *0  derided,  ami  it  ha* 
never  occurred  to  Iht  that  love  -hoiihl  have  anything  to  nay  on’ 
tlie  matter.  “The  Irish  peasant  girt.”  I remember  reading  in  an 
c*.*jiv  by  tlie  brilliant  “ A E.”  ” follow*  Iter  four-fisited  dowry  to 
the  honie  of  a man  with  whom  ahe  ha*  u«t  exchanged  twenty  word* 
in  li**r  life." 

Such  is  the  situation  Into  which  there  drift*  Christy 
He  drift*  with  a purpose.  He  believe*,  and  ennfe**e*  with  callous 
calmness,  that  he  ha*  kilted  hi*  father  in  u distant  county  and  lia* 
Iweii  evading  pursuit.  They  w**re  digging  potatoes.  when  a quarrel 
lm»ke  out.  and  l/aAoa  hit  tlie  old  man  «<n  tin*  lewd  with  a *|ndr. 

On  the  spot  he  i*  engaged  a*  pot-boy  in  the  saloon  and  i*  left  to 

keen  Pr$**H  company  while  the  ut hern  set  off  for  their  mid- 
ni.dit  sp/re.  /Yore it  lui*  no  partiality  for  parricide*  or  indeed 
lor  murderers  of  liny  description,  but  Mo  A on  i*  a real  live  man. 
while  her  lover  i*  a cowering  idiot.  Beside*.  tlie  re  i*  the  *torv  of 
whv  lie  killed  hi*  father.  Tlie  father  had  tried  to  fores  him  'into 
a marriage  with  a woman  In*  haled.  .The  *on  luid  protested.  The 
father  had  raised  hi*  -'•hr.  hut  the  son*  blow  with  the  spade 
Intil  fallen  first.  Instantly  Christy  Mu hu*  becomes  a Imro,  not 
onlv  with  the  men.  Imt  with  Pryrrtu.  ||c  m«*t  he  a brave, 

•hiring,  splendid  fellow  to  have  done  mu!.  a deed.  The  girl  full* 

in  love  with  him.  Hi*  fame  ««w  spread*.  Other  |HH«ant  girl* 
rsatie  1"  admiro  and  make  much  ..f  him.  The  Widow  (jui*  trie*  to 
• n*, t •-)•  'be  new  treasure  from  A gruesome  rivalry  set* 

in  for  the  capture  of  the  assassin.  Tlie  dramatist  |**r*onifl,.*  in 
p,ftrr»  the  woman’s  choice  between  inoral  and  ntentnl  weak- 
..h  i.n  tin*  «•«*  hand,  and  strength  and  intelliacn-c.  even  when 
•rained  with  crlminalitv.  on  the  other.  There  i*  real  and  terrible 
drama  in  1 


*dr  it 


h a situation,  and  I judge  that  Mr.  Synge  has 
real  and  terrihle  hy  letting  it  work  itself  out  in 
li*tie  dialogue  such  as  llardv  employed  in 


strong,  h'anely.  rw 
Meanwhile  the  [wnrieide's  popularity  grows  and  grow*.  Some 


sports  are  being  held  on  the  day  following  hi*  arrival  and  the 
(svisniit*  in*i*t  <>n  hi*  joining  in  them,  lie  carries  all  Is-fore  him. 
and  the  jieoidc  are  delighted.  Meanwhile  his  fatlu-r  ho* 
tuned  up,  with  iKmdagcd  head,  vowing  vengeance  on  hin  mu. 
The  H'ufoir  QInin  tries  to  get  him  off  the  scant,  Imt  at  la*l  Ik1  con- 
front* Christy  ut  the  moment  of  hi*  triumph  and  denounces  him. 
1‘ryrrn'a  idol  is  shuttered,  lie  is  not.  a murderer,  after  all.  ilis 
bragging  wa*  but  a lie.  Tlie  girl*  resentment  is  furious.  Site 
u.-vsjuIs  him  with  licndi-sh  vehemence.  The  |ieopk-  round  upon  him. 
He  pur- in-*  hi*  fat  Imt,  strikes  him  again,  and  i*  followed  by  the 
peasant*.  who  proceed  to  tie  him  with  a rope,  lie  springs  forward 
and  bites  the  h-g  of  one  of  his  captor*.  The  girl*  and  others  rush 
in  Rgain  with  the  lather,  now  in  hi*  shirt-sleeves  und  brandishing 
a wcu|Hin.  “ A brutal  riotous  arrnr  take*  place.  The  groan*, 
hisses,  and  counter  Hirer*  of  tlie  audience  drowned  tin1  word*,  Imt . 
us  well  us  could  In-  gal  he  red,  ('hr  inly  decide*  to  <|e|urt  quietly  with 
liis  father  and  let  Mayo  resume  its  iioimal  state  of  sh-kruing 
demoralization."  Such  is  the  outline  of  tin*  play  that  ha*  set 
Dublin,  nr  a section  of  Dublin.  ablaze  with  indignation.  “The 
lihhsiu*  caricature."  says  one  journal,  *’  would  In-  slanih-rous  of  n 
Knlllr  kraal.  ' It  is  an  oil  trap-  imt  only  on  national  feeling,  “hilt 
on  truth  and  decency."  It  is  ** calumny  pine  raving  mad."  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  “no  Iradiirvr  of  the  Irish  |**iplo  ever 
presented  a more  sordid,  squalid.  and  repulsive  picture  of  Iridi 
life  ami  character."  Everything  about  tlie  play,  its  construct  inn. 
it*  taste,  it*  dialogue,  it*  fundamental  idea,  serraa  to  ban-  won- 
in  for  murderous  criticism. 

A foreigner,  and  especially  ah  Knglishnian.  ought  to  luve  «-b«c 
enough  <0  keep  out  of  such  a coo  trove  ray.  But  tln-rc  an*  certain 
|Hiint*  in  il  on  which  I am  imprudent  enough  to  offer  411  opiniuei. 
The  play  bus  been  especially  ih-nouuml  Ins-sum-  il  make*  out  the 
Irish  peasant  to  lie  svmpal In-lie  to  crime.  Whether  tla-  lri‘h 
peasantry  do  or  do  not  sympathixr  with  crime  I d<>  not  know,  hut 
it  «*-enis  to  me  impossible  to  deny  that  they  sympathize  with 
criminals,  ami  nr*-  only  t«N»  ready  to  connive  at  their  escape.  Mr. 
Synge,  the  author  of  th*-  play,  ha*  definitely  stated  that  the  idea 
of  it  was  suggested  to  him  hy  the  fact  that  u few  years  ago  a 
murderer  wa*  kept  hidden  by  tlie  |N*qde  on  one  of  the  Arran 
Island*  until  he  could  pet  off  to  America,  and  also  hy  the  notorious 
ei»*4-  of  l.vnelH-liaun.  who.  after  brutally  killing  a woman,  wo* 
concealed  lor  months  bv  the  aid  of  lri*h  |>ra*uiil  women  on  a sniull 
island  that  the  police  went  over  time  and  again  with  a rake. 
When  I was  in  the  West  of  Ireland  a few  month*  ago  I heart!  <d 
many  similar  incident*.  A resident  magistrate  told  me  of  the 
cuss-  of  a man  who  hud  committed  u murder  and  nus  known  to  le 
still  in  the  district,  hut  wun  never  found.  Nome  month*  after.  Iw 
was  arrested  for  yet  another  murder,  and  a day  or  two  Is-fore  be 
was  bunged  the  polii-c  ollicer  who  had  seari-le-d  for  him  the  first 
time  asked  him  u*  a personal  favor  to  tell  him  when  he  had  !*ccn 
hidden.  After  a little  persuasion  the  man  admit te«l  he  was  eon- 
rr-ale«l  under  th<-  l*-d  >>f  the  innr.lered  man  with  the  connivance  id 
the  murdered  man'*  friends.  I'lmt  a parricide,  then-fore,  should  b- 
givi-n  sanctuary  and  protection  by  the  |N-u*an(ry  of  the  West 
seems  to  me  m>t  only  |io**ihle  but  prolmhlc.  It  i*  a plienotnem -n 
that  ha*  it*  roots  deep  down  in  Irish  history,  in  all  tlie  eeiituth-* 
of  wretehedm-s*  and  oppression  that  have  made  British  criminal  law 
n thing  to  In*  fought  and  1 ricked  at  any  cost  and  by  any  mean*. 

There  i*  another  point  which  i*  worth  noting.  I find  it  admi- 
rably brougbt  out  in  u Idler  from  a foreigner,  and  a lady,  wlio  alter 
ss-eing  the  play,  sal  down  !•>  write  to  tlie  A'rreiwua's  Journo/  about 
it.  " I am  mainly  writing  this  letter."  she  says.  ” to  ronfc**  my 
appres-iatiou  nf  the  wnv  Mr-  Synge  threw  out  what  weem*  h*  me 
tin*  most  cha raeter  1st i e quality  in  tlie  Irish  people — I *f*'#k  of  th* 
wonderful  purity  of  their  moral*.  That  we  should  find  thi* 
together  with  is|u«-ation.  refinement,  and  decorum  i*  not  *»  strik- 
ing, but  that  it  should  l«-  found  among  ap|«arently  lawless  ami 
unprinciplisl  jss.plf  is  really  tn«*st  remarkable.  I pointed  thi*  out 
to  my  Irish  friend*,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  Synge  had  written 
the  play  with  a certain  bias:  but  I am  told  that  he  wa*  only 
describing  (be  truth,  and  it  did  not  si-em  to  lltetn  at  all  strange 
that  a murdering,  unprincipled  trump  should  1*-  making  love  to  * 
wild,  savage  girl  on  a Mettle  in  u ptildie  house,  and  that  there 
should  Is-  nothing  expre*s*-d  l.ut  the  most  hnikint  love  of  a man 
vHm>  is  anxious  to  In-  resiH-etublv  married  by  a priest,  tluat  tin* 
should  In-  quite  uiiderslisnl  by  the  wild  girl,  and  that  th«-y  sM«M 
Is-cione  even  pm-tlc  during  the  little  while  their  idyl  la«l*-"  Aral 
there  !s  yet  a third  point  which  slmnld  !»•  romarkedr-I  ,Ih' 

methods  of  organized  terrorism  ••mplovi*<l  to  howl  down  the  play. 
On  thi*  point  let  Mr.  Neat*  speak;  “When  I was  a lad  Irishmen 
obeyed  a few  leader*,  but  during  (he  last  tin  years  a change  ha» 
taken  plane  For  Indrn  we  have  nati  aocieHea  Hub*,  and 
leagues.  Organized  opinion  of  sections  and  coterie*  ha*  l*cu  tail 
in  place  of  these  h-jider*.  one  or  two  of  vbnm  were  men  of  genii*. 
Instead  of  a I’amell.  a Sl.-plieii*.  or  a Butt,  we  must  <d*-v  Hi*  de 
mamls  of  enmmoii place  and  ignorant  people  win*  try  to  take  on  an 
afifN-aranee  <»f  strength  by  ini|Mislng  Mane  crude  shiblrdcth  on 
tlieir  own  and  others’  neefc*.  They  <|o  not  iN-r*uad<-.  for  tljrt  ** 
ditlieult : theyr  do  not  c\|Hiini<l.  for  that  need*  knovvle»lge.  Tlicrr 
are  some  exception*,  us  Iwn-tofore.  but  the  mas*  oulv  nndersianil 
conversion  by  terror,  tliront*  and  *bn*e."  That  i«  d«pb*rnld' 
true,  and  true  not  only  of  the  drama  but  of  politic*  a!-*. 
vidua  I opinion  in  Irt-hind  has  almost  died  out:  mob  opinion  rule*. 
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— RtSt- Admit M £tm/u.  rn  Aforffi  American  Atn 
1»  wur  rl<i«HU  ari-i*  in  tin-  l.iiivMiiiuK  Ka«l. 

Fur  mu  in  llir  nulm  «»f  the  •lufi. 

|t>  |Htv  entnnglMiii'iit*  , tally  iiwri'iuw-l 
l*<>tii'ti'iinjE  it  lerrititc  -raj* 
lui-txj  wi'll  n»  •vniil  rsvrr  *u r 

I iwn  thi»  |UiIh  vhhI-|»  |>Iuii  - 
IiiMva-I  nf  in-anelv  vk]»mlinfE  «'»ir  «*ter, 

Wliy,  M ii»  jtirt  |iMrrlm««*  Jii|an 

If  IlMlIllr  nulli'*  U|I  Iwixl  IIIIIK-Ilr*  .lit. I |W  I /iir — 
l rli  • !».*••  1 IlnI  • * l»nji|*ily  iil*;iM-. 

1 1 ,ii  llu.-Al.it*  to  Tii|il'iiv  I In*  -Util-  ahirli  nr  r. 

|ii-|.it.-  all  flu-  wnl.  lit  lh**  tluirm*. 

A Inir^iiin  Id'-  -I  tike  with  the  I:>>iii4ii..tl  jivui, 
Th«-  'iminiin^  ih*-  pro-Juff  *.f  • la-li. 

\ii*|  make  1 .11  IMF  l:«w  mi  Atni'i-imn  Stair 
Fur  iwraly-*ix  ilnUara  in  ra*U. 

Sbmiii]  Hrllalti  ujniin  wi*l»  .■nnrlw-l.ai-  )•«  try 
WUIl  lively  aviiinnUr  Sam. 

• »n  mis  i.|.|  I'luinl  Hut  u|*]« ur-  in  the  -k> 

From  i-i-lli-li  in  ilr-ill  Saolienluni. 

Inrtrml  ill '*|HifrliiNu  111*1  nrnilr*  in  m.vk 

Ami  M-m  iii'ii  llriinn  f»"m  earth, 

|/t  . ..ml  fur  Kinc  I I'vanl.  ami  iflve  lum  « • hi-ck 
For  nl, At  hi*  • *lil  Ktiw*l«Bi  i«  wnrib 
Ami  hi  it  l>-  with  tlw  hi'tillii'ii  t'lrfiw, 

Tlw  African  mi  itr-Wnbilb. 

The  Siinmuin  ami  am)  » HeUmrblrtw 

ill.-  ('...man  uml  -.>n  .*f  ' a ill*- 
TV  Frni.li  ami  the  li.rivm,  I. -Uii.hr  a ml  liiili-h, 
i'hr  Swi»*  ami  ll«»  fait 

We’ll  l.iii  Vm  all  »i|>  '1  m.  mutter  him  much. 

Ami  I'iit  a trail  cineli  uj*xti  Peace. 


BY  JOHN  KENBSICK 
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BOTH  man  and  dog  were  motionless.  In  th«*  man,  Mut-vrind 
lids  lay  low  over  sunken  eyes  until  the  lixhra  made  semi- 
circles of  blurk  on  the  wasted  checks:  in  tl»p  dog,  two 
round  spot*  of  luniinuua  devotion  looked  out  from  Ik*- 
ncuth  ailkv  black  forelock*.  and  gazed  with  unswerving 
intensity  into  the  lac*  of  tin*  man  lying  hock  on  the  hay. 

There  waa  another  long  minute  of  troubled  waiting,  then  a 
quiver  ahook  the  body  of  the  ainall  black  dog.  and  a low  whine 
broke  the  silence  of  the  hayloft.  At  the  sound  the  blue-veined  lids 
fluttered  a little,  and  a thin  hand  lifted  itself  from  the  hay  and 
fell  heavily  on  the  small  black  head. 

“ It’a  a shame,  old  fellow — so  it  ia.”  murmured  the  man.  " in 
just  a minute  we'll  go — in  just  a minute,  old  boy.  You  see.  I 
wanted  to  rest — rest.”  The  voice  trailed  olf  into  silence. 

There  was  a long  pause,  then  the  dog  whined  again.  This  time 
the  man  opened  his  eyes. 

" And  did  you  think  I didn't  know  it?”  he  asked,  trying  to  pat 
the  dog's  head,  but  barely  succeeding  in  stirring  his  own  finger-tip*. 
"Of  course  I know  you  want  your  breakfast,  old  boy:  and  we'll 
have  it — have  it  right  away.  If  only  it  weren't  for  this  weight, 
this  dragging  weight  at  my  heels,  Jaw,  and  this — giddiness.  I'd  go 
now.  Things  are  wrong  with  my  head,  somehow,  hut  we’re  almost 
there  we  must  In*.  Ycsterduy  we  passed  the  brook  where  we  used 
to  fish — she  nud  I.  You  remember,  .lack — I showed  vou  the  deep 
black  hole  by  the  big  rock.  Oh,  we’re  there,  there — almost  there!  * 
In  liis  eagrrm-ss  the  man  raised  himself  on  his  el(N»w.  The  dog, 
in  quiek  response,  quivered  from  head  to  tail,  and  told  his  joy  in 
broken  whines  and  one  staccato  hulk,  lie  even  turned  and  gave  a 
sideways  jump  toward  the  stairway  by  which  they  had  climbed 
to  the  loft  the  night  before:  but  the  man.  breathing  heavily,  fell 
tsick  into  his  old  position  and  closed  his  eyes.  For  a minute  tlu* 
dog  did  not  stir:  then  the  tense  muscles  relaxed,  the  tail  drooped, 
* and  the  eyes  lost  their  look  of  joyous  anticipation.  Very  slowly 
the  little  creature  crept  hack  to  the  man's  side  and  resumed  his 
wistful,  silent  scrutiny  of  his  master's  face. 

It  was  not  long  before  steps  sounded  on  the  barn  Dior  below. 
The  stepB  ascended  the  stairs,  and  a head,  red-haired  and  red- 
hearded.  showed  above  the  loft  floor. 

“ By  jingo,”  drawled  a voice,  ” I did  hear  a dog  Imrk!” 

The  head  was  followed  by  a long,  loose  I v built  body,  and  the 
body  by  two  big  horded  feet  which  clamped  across  the  floor  and 
came  to  n pause  about  four  pan's  distant  from  the  man  and  the 
dog  on  the  hay. 

“Well,  what  you  doing  here?”  drawled  the  voice  again,  but  this 
time  with  a note  of  impatience. 

There  wa*  no  reply  except  a tentative  move  toward  acquaintance 
and  a conciliatory  whine  on  the  part  of  the  dog. 

The  red-liuirdl  man  frowned  at  the  dog  and  took  a step  nearer. 
“Come,  come — drunk,  hi*  volt?”  he  a-sked  sharply,  prering  into 
the  upturiidl  fare  on  the  hay. 

The  dog.  reading  with  unerring  nlrety  the  frown  and  the  sharp 
tone,  barked  toward  his  muster  with  a series  of  short  harks. 

"Yes,  yes.  Jack.  I know."  murimirdl  the  man  on  the  liay, 
faintly,  without  opening  his  eyes.  " We’ll  go — we’ll  go,  right 
away.  I’m  almost — rest — cd." 

"Humph!”  ejaculated  the  red-hairi-d  man.  shambling  aero**  the 
floor  and  down  the  stairs.  Five  minutes  Inter  he  reappeared  fol- 
lowed by  a second  edition  of  himself  scarcely  less  tall,  hut  less 
(warded,  less  marked  with  the  passage  of  years. 

" Drunk.  I sup|>o*e."  the  son  was  saying. 

“ Not  n bit  of  it."  retorted  the  fattier  " f tell  you  he’s  sick, 
and  I ain't  going  to  run  no  elutnees.  Who  know*  hut  it's  catching? 
It’s  mighty  lucky  I heard  the  dog  before  I drove  out  the  yard. 
I’m  going  right,  by  Slocum's,  and  I ran  leave  him  there  as  well  as 
not.  There  ain't  no  phice  for  «iek  men  what  nolsuly  knows  unless 
'tis  the  poorhotise.  Anyhow.  I oun't  keep  him!” 

Jack's  master  was  unconscious  when  the  two  men  lifted  him  and 
carried  him  down  the  atairway:  and  Jack  himself  was  an  ani- 
mated bunch  of  distressed  uncertainty  whether  to  regard  these 
strange  red  headed  men  as  frieuds  or’ enemies.  That  his  master 


made  no  sound  or  motion  of  resistance  evidently  argued  well  in 
Jack's  mind,  for  his  barks  and  whines  smacked  more  of  excitement 
than  of  anger:  but  when'thr  two  men  laid  their  burden  on  a pile 
of  sacks  in  the  iNittom  of  the  empty  wagon.  Jack  flew  to  the  side 
of  hi*’  master  in  a frenzy  of  fear  lest  in  some  way  he  should 
become  separated  from  him. 

“Confound  the  little  beast!”  snarled  the  old  man.  “Here.  I 
ran't  have  him  along.  Take  him  off!  Can’t  you?” 

“ Not  much  I will!”  grinned  the  son.  rubbing  his  hands  against 
liis  trousers  aa  though  he  already  felt  the  impact  of  those  strong 
little  teeth. 

“ Humph ! I guess  we  can  fetch  him  through  his  stomach."  re- 
torted the  other,  shuffling  into  the  house  to  appear,  a minute  Inter, 
with  a chicken  drumstick.  "Come,  sir.  come — good  fellow!”  he 
coaxed,  throwing  the  bone  to  the  ground. 

For  one  short  instant  Jark'a  great  hunger  made  him  forget  all 
but  that  tempting  morsel  t* fore  him.  With  a bound  he  reached 
the  edge  of  the  wagon;  then  he  paused,  turned,  and  crept  back  to 
his  master  with  a low  whine  and  the  touch  of  his  tongue  on  the 
limp  hand. 

“Humph!'*  growled  the  old  man  again,  nicking  up  an  empty 
sack  and  handing  it  to  his  son.  “Catch  the  little  aevil  off  his 
guard  and  hold  him  tight,”  he  commanded,  reaching  for  the  drum- 
stick and  thrusting  it  almost  under  thr  dog's  nose.  “ Now!"  he 
shouted,  as  the  hungry  little  animal  pounced  on  the  bone. 

rin-  next  moment,  .lack,  Idindtd  and  well-nigh  smothered  in  the 
folds  of  the  sack,  was  struggling  in  the  young  man's  arm*. 

*'  Shut  him  up  in  thr  woodshed  and  don’t  let  him  out  until  night,” 
railed  a sharp  voice  as  the  wagon  rattled  out  of  the  yard,  "then 
set  him  adrift.” 

It  wus  six  o'clock  that  night  when  the  young  man  opened  the 
wihkIhIiixI  door  and  attempted  to  set  Jack  “adrift.”  At  first  there 
wa*  nothing  hut  a frantic  Imrking  and  whining,  and  a frenzied 
rushing  over  every  inch  of  the  yard,  the  barn,  and  particularly  of 
the  hayloft,  all  with  a quivering,  sensitive  n<*e  held  low  to  eateli 
u possible  clew:  but  as  time  passed  and  it  -rooked  as  if  "adrift" 
would  mean  nothing  but  this,  the  young  man  tried  to  drive  the  dog 
from  the  dooryard.  To  leave  the  place  where  he  had  last  seen  bis 
master  -lack  stoutly  refused,  however:  and  not  until  the  young 
man  supplemented  hi*  persuasions  with  a pile  of  small  «tnnc* 
and  set  the  dust  to  living  about  Jack's  fret  did  the  dog  put  hi* 
tail  lietwren  hi*  legs  and  run.  yelping  with  fright,  up  the  road. 

The  *un  dropped  behind  the  hills  in  the  west,  and  the  shadow* 
deepened.  The  long  *t«ep  road  began  to  lead  straight  up.  up.  up. 
and  the  weary  little  black  legs  moved  more  and  more  slowly,  slop- 
ping at  last  altogether.  The  wistful  eyes  swept  the  road  behind 
and  the  road  before,  then  scanned  the  pastures  on  the  right  and 
the  woods  on  the  left.  A long  echoing  howl,  followed  by  another 
and  another,  broke  the  silence  of  the  twilight  hush,  and  ret  small 
feet  to  scurrying  among  the  underbrush.  Then  slowly,  with  hanging 
head  and  drooping  tail,  hungry,  homeless,  nnd  miserable,  .lack 
began  to  climb  onre  more  the  long  hill. 

At  daik  he  reached  a square  white  house  with  green  blinds, 
flanked  by  a generous  barn  and  a group  of  well-kept  outhouses. 
Creeping  into  an  open  shed  lie  established  himself  in  a corner 
under  a wagon,  and  dropped  hi*  n***e  on  liis  fore  |mw*  with  a long- 
drawn  breath  of  weariness  that  considered  neither  right  nor  ex- 
pedieney.  but  demanded  rest. 

A dozen  hours  later  when  Miss  Kntily  Burbank  opened  her 
kitchen  door  to  let  in  the  fresh  morning  air  she  faced  a small 
black  dog  sitting  motionless  on  tlu*  broad  step. 

“Oh!''  gn*pnl  the  lady,  faintly. 

In  lieu  of  a knocker  the  dog  thumped  his  tail  on  the  wooden 
step.  Ili*  speuking  eyes  grew  luminous  with  expectancy:  then  he 
whined  softly, 

l'he  sound  reemed  In  stiffen  every  murelc  in  the  woman’s  body. 
She  took  one  step  forward  and  shook  her  apron  with  lioth  hand*. 

" Shoo! — sent!”  she  cried.  It  wa*  a eat  or  a chicken  that  usually 
railed  forth  the  condemnatory  waving  of  Mis*  Hnrliank’*  apron. 

Bow — wow!  Bow!"  retorted  Jack,  quiveringly  alert  on  I he 
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iiuitant.  as  lie  Bwept  the  yard  with  eager  eyes.  That  lie  himself  was 
the  object  of  uttaek  never  entered  his  head;  when  Jack  heard 
' seat  In*  always  looked  for  the  eat, 

•*  l?fih!"  shuddered  Mis*  Kurbank.  retreating  into  the  kitehen 
and  slamming  the  door.  ” The  horrid  little  beast — I believe  he 
was  going  to  bite!”  Then  ahr  tiptoed  to  the  window  and  looked 
out. 

All  the  throbbing  life  and  energy  had  lied  from  the  little  body 
and  left  it  limp  with  grieved  dismay.  The  dog  sIcmmI  motionless, 
hi*  wistful  eyes  fixed  on  the  closed  door. 

" lio  away,”  said  Mis*  Burbank,  sternly,  from  the  window. 

•lack  whined  and  took  one  leap  toward  the  unseen  speaker. 

“lio  away,  I say,”  repeated  Miss  Itiirlsink.  “I  don't  want  you. 
Go  home!" 

•*  llow! — bow-wow!”  protested  dark. 

“Go  home!”  insisted  Miss  llnrbnnk,  and  thin  lime  she  stamped 
her  font. 

Very  slowly  the  dog  turned  and  dejeetedly  walked  down  the 
sIojm*  toward  the  roud.  At  the  edge  of  the  yard  he  paused  and 
turned  toward  the  house.  A moment  hiter  he  lay  in  the  grass. 
Ilia  nose  on  his  fore  paws  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  kitchen  door. 

“The  idea!"  muttered  Miss  Burbank,  a*  she  crossed  the  lloor 
and  went  out  into  the  woodshed  for  kindling*.  “.Inst  as  if—!" 

“ Got  a dorg,  I see."  said  a whimsical  voire  from  the  Isiek  shed 
stairs. 

“ Indeed  I haven’t,"  retorted  Mi**  Hurlaink,  sharply;  and  Tom 
Mastcr-uni  chuckled  as  he  continued  bis  climb  to  the  floor  il»W. 

Tom  Mastenum  ran  the  farm  “ on  shares,"  and  lived  in  the  Upper 
part  of  the  square  white  house  with  green  blind*.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Master-on  had  been  there  ever  since  old  Silas  Bui  bulk  died,  leaving 
his  twenty-year-old  daughter  Kmilv  alone  in  the  world.  Kmily 
was  thirty-one  now — healthy,  self-reliant,  and  known  to  pride  her- 
self o|M*nly  on  Is-ing  free  from  “ nonsense."  “ Nonsense  " to  Kmilv 
liiirlamk  meant  tears,  heart- stirrings,  and  the  allowing  of  senti- 
ment In  tip  the  Mcales  of  justice  by  -n  much  a*  a hair’s  breadth. 
Stray  tramps,  cats,  and  dogs  were  never  fed  at  her  door,  though 
the  "men  in  her  employ  and  the  stock  in  her  burn  received  full 
measure  of  food  and  carp.  Vagrancy  and  carelessness  in  hsiking 
out  for  one’s  pets — if  one  wrre  m>  silly  a-  to  have  pets— she  could 
not  countenance  to  the  extent  of  distributing  soups  and  scraps  at 
her  kitchen  door. 

The  children  of  her  acquaintance  greeted  her  appetirimre  with  a 
frightened  silence,  hut  the  sick  hailed  her  cool  hand  and  mod  judg- 
ment with  a joyoiisncss  that  found  no  fault  and  tasked  no  qur*- 
tions.  Tho«e  who  had  known  her  as  a young  girl  years  !*-fore 
gloried  in  their  stories  of  " Kmily  Burbank’*  lover."  ami  vied 
with  rarli  other  in  giving  the  most  detailed  account  of  bow  *be 
had  dismissed  poor  Frank  Wingate,  son  of  a dissolute  but  well- 
l*iru  mid  wealthy  father — dismissed  him  just  because  he  had 
one*  broken  hi*  pledge  and  drank  a wee  little  glass  of  wine;  “and 
him  with  all  hi*  inherited  tendencies  to  tight,  too."  some  would  add. 
resentfully.  However  varied  the  stories  were  in  the  telling  there 
was  always  the  one  ending — that  young  Wingate  had  gone  West 
and  hud  never  been  heard  from,  and  that  now  Kmilv  Burbank  was 
getting  her  ju*t  deserts  by  being  nothing  but  a “ lonely  old  maid." 

Tom  Maaterwon  was  well  aware  of  Mis*  Burbank’*  disposition 
toward  stray  animal*  in  general  and  dog*  in  particular,  and  from 
the  barn  he  had  been  an  ainilsid  spectator  of  the  little  scene 
enacted  at  the  kitchen  door  that  morning;  henna  his  teasing  ques- 
tion a*  Mi**  Burbank  l*-nt 
over  the  kindling-wood  pile, 
lie  wa*  "till  chuckling  when 
he  reached  the  tap  step  of  the 
woodshed  stair*  and  lifted  the 
latch  of  his  Isiek  door.  Down 
stair*  Mis*  Burbank  heard  the 
clun  k le  ami  understood. 

“.Inst  as  if — !"  she  said 
again,  as  *hr  hurried  into  the 
kitchen  amt  thrust  the  wood, 
with  nnneeemiary  violence.  In- 
to the  stove.  “ My  dug.  In- 
dccd ! " 

After  breakfast  Mi**  Bur 
Imnk  rarried  a six-quart  pan 
of  corn -meal  mush  and  scrap* 
into  the  poultry-yard.  Not 
until  "lie  hud  entered  the  en- 
closure did  she  realize  that 
her  visitor  of  the  morning 
hud  trotted  noiselessly  after 
her  so  that  now  lie  atom! 
close  bv.  expectant  and  eager- 
eyed.  If  nothing  else  had  told 
her  of  his  presence,  the 
squawking  and  scattering  of 
the  hens  mid  chiekens  would 
speedily  have  done  so. 

" I’gh !”  screamed  Miss  Bur 
bank,  springing  quickly  to 
one  side.  **  Go  home,  air.” 

•lack  wliim-d.  and  came  up- 
right on  hi*  haunches:  with 
his  master  ls*gging  had  lieen 
wonderfully  persuasive. 

•Go  home — go  home — go 
Inane!"  reiterated  Miss 
Isuik.  nourishing  her 
opsin  und  stamping  her 
" Bow!"  harked  the 


crisply.  Where  begging  had  failed  with  his  master,  “speaking" 
had  keen  ail  powerful. 

Miss  Burlmnk  jumped  nervously  and  followed  the  hens  in  their 
retreat. 

“Go  home!”  she  commanded,  with  all  the  sternness  she  rould 
muster. 

Down  on  all  fours  dropped  the  dog  at  once.  Head  hanging  and 
tail  between  hi*  legs  he  slunk  through  the  gate  and  pan***!  just 
outside  the  wire  netting.  With  u spring  Mi**  Burlmnk  reached 
the  gate  and  *nap|>ed  it  to;  then  *hr  turned  and  begun  to  throw 
h|mm >ii f ill*  of  food  among  the  hen*  ami  chicken*. 

Suddenly  she  became  aware  that  the  dog  had  shifted  hi*  pmdtinn 
so  thnt  now  he  was  at  the  right  of  the  long  narrow  vurd.  and  not 
ten  feet  away  from  her  busy  spoon.  He  was  on  hix-haum-hr*,  too, 
and  Miss  Burbank  could  not  help  wring  that  hi*  longing  eyes 
followed  every  living  morsel  of  meat  or  lireud.  She  tried  to  turn 
her  head,  to  see  nothing  hut  the  peeping,  clucking  flock  at  her 
feet;  but  her  etc*  refused  to  Is-  diverted  from  that  upright  patient 
figure  on  l he  other  *idc  of  the  netting,  and  her  hand  begun  to 
make  wild  throws  with  the  spoon. 

Kvcn  to  hrrwlf  Mis*  Hurlaink  would  not  own  that  she  inten- 
tionally turn'd  her  wrist  so  that  the  small  boiled  potato  flew  over 
the  fence  at  her  right;  hut  whether  by  design  or  by  accident  it 
made  little  ditTrrrncc  to  the  hungry  eye*  that  *aw  the  potato 
coming,  or  to  the  r<-«|  and  white  cavern  that  promptly  opened  and 
swallowed  it  up. 

“Wliv,  lie  wufjJit  it!"  exclaimed  Mis*  Burbank,  tier  fascinated 
eyes  never  leaving  the  dog’s  tigurr — still  upright,  and  now  confi- 
dently awuiting  favor*  to  come. 

Whatever  it  was  that  had  sent  the  lioilcd  potato  over  the  fence, 
it  certainly  was  not  accident  that  rent  the  choice  bit  of  beef  on 
the  same  route. 

Again  the  dog  deftly  caught  tlie  food,  and  again  Misa  Hurl-ink’- 
eyes  grew  wide  with  interesi.  The  big  iron  spoon  was  turning  the 
contents  of  the  pan  topsy-turvy  in  search  of  another  piecr  of 
meat  when  a baritone  voice  fiom  the  ham  carolled  forth  in  “ When 
.lolinny  conic*  marching  borne.”  With  a hasty  movement  and  a 
guilty  flush  Mi**  Burbank  tossed  the  remaining  food  to  the 
chickens  with  one  shake  of  the  pun.  and  hurried  through  the  gate. 
Try  a*  she  would  not  to  not  in-,  she  wa*  unpleasantly  conscious 
that  her  every  move  was  watched  by  a pair  of  grieved,  wistful  eye*. 
The  low  whine  of  disappointment  wa*  still  ringing  in  her  ear* 
when  Tom  Ma*tcr*on  accosted  her  from  the  turn  doorway. 

“ Sort  of  friendly,  ain’t  hr! — that  dorg." 

“ lie’*  very  tiresome,”  retorted  Mis*  Burbank.  “ Why  people 
can’t  keep  their  dog*  at  home,  I don’t  understand,"  she  added,  a* 
she  hurried  toward  the  house. 

A breakfast  consisting  of  a ladled  potato  and  u square  inch  of 
beef  doe*  not  go  far  toward  satisfying  an  appetite  that  has  been 
thirty-six  hours  in  accumulating : but  it  evidently  was  sufficient 
to  convince  Jack  that  more  would  follow  if  ho  did  but  have 
patience.  Patience,  in  Jack’s  mind,  apparently  consisted  of  long, 
motionless  watchings  on  the  kitchen  steps,  varied  by  occasional 
short  barks,  pleading  whine*,  and  perhaps  a gentle  scratch  or  two 
on  the  door. 

Thrre  time*  Mis*  Burbank  said  “go  home”  from  the  window, 
and  each  time  -lack  disconsolately  retreated  to  the  edgr  of  the 
gras*  by  the  road.  That  the  dog  obeyed  her  even  to  that  extent 
brought  a curiously  pleasant  sense  of  power  to  Misa  Burbank. 
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She  remembered,  loo,  that  he  had  left  the  poultry-yard  at  her 
bidding;  and  bin  feat  of  patching  hi*  food  while  erect  mi  his 
haunches  wua  very  vivid  in  her  recollection.  On  the  whole,  the 
small  black  dog  wa*  scarcely  out  of  the  lady's  thought*  all  day: “ 
The  third  time  Miss  Burliank  said  "go  home”  from  the  window 
t here  was  utmost  a smile  on  her  lip*  in  untici|ution  of  anotlier 
proof  of  her  |a>wer  over  this  curious  little  creature  on  her  door- 
step. The  smile  must  have  shown  itself  in  her  voice,  for  the  d«^C 
hesitated  as  though  not  sure  of  her  meaning,  and  she  hud  to  re]ieal 
her  command  before  he  finally  obeyed. 

By  night  Miss  Burbnnk  vra*  strangely  restless.  To  feed  this 
dog  was  contrary  to  all  her  principles  and  habits ; and  even  could 
she  have  net  these  aside  there  were  still  Tom  Ma*1<r*on's  laughing 
eyes  and  meaning  smile  in  the  way;  that  Tom  Mnsteraon  should 
see  the  downfall  of  her  vaunted  scorn  of  tramp*  of  all  kinds,  and 
of  dogs  in  particular,  was  torture  to  her.  It*wn»  very  resolutely, 
therefore,  that  Mi**  liurlaiiik  forced  her  eyes  to  take  one  indif 
ferent  look  at  the  dog  on  the  kitchen  doorstep  before  she  *liut  the 
window,  locked  the  doors,  nnd  prepared  herself  for  Iasi.  Hems* 
•lack  was  still  dinnerless  nnd  *up|a*rless  when,  after  a despairing 
glance  at  tile  silent,  darkened  house,  be  crept  into  the  *bed  and 
under  the  wagon  for  his  night's  rest.  Fortunately,  thirst  was  not 
added-  to  hunger  in  Jack's  cusr,  for  there  was  plenty  of  water  at  the 
barn  within  his  reach. 

Miss*  Burliank  could  not  sleep  that  night.  Even  the  counting  of 
whole  flocks  of  sheep,  the  reciting  of  the  alphala-t  backward*,  and 
the  fixing  of  her  thought*  on  an  imaginary  yellow  spot  in  the  pit 
of  her  stomach,  failed  to  close  her  eye*  "for  any  length  of  time. 
Site  tossed  from  side  to  side,  and  finally  rose  and  went  to  the 
window. 

It  was  bright  moonlight  ami  the  workaday  world  wua  turned  to 
a fairyland  of  loveliness.  For  a time  Mi**  Burbank  watched  a fleecy 
cloud  play  hide-and-seek  with  the  moon;  then  a step  on  the 
gravcllv  road  in  front  of  the  house  made  her  instuntly  aware  that 
a rough-looking  man  hud  come  around  the  bend  of  tlie  road.  She 
taught  her  breath  with  a low  cry  when  the  man  paused  and 
looked  toward  the  barn. 

Perhaps  he  was  a tramp  with  an  eye  toward  a good  lodging- 
place;  perhaps  he  was  an  artist  with  an  eye  only  for  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  the  buildings  in  the  moonlight;  whatever 
had  caused  him  to  pause  on  his  way.  appearances  were  emphatic- 
ally against  him  in  the  estimation  of  .lack,  who  hud  been  quick 
to  detect  the  steps  and  their  cessation.  With  a growl  nnd  a series 
of  b*rk«  the  dog  sprang  into  the  open  and  faced  the  man. 

Whether  the  stranger's  interest  were  practical  or  ewthetieal,  it 
waned  at  the  first  hark.  Pulling  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  the  man 
hurried  down  the  mad  ami  out  «f  sight. 

“Oh.  you — dear!''  cried  Miss  Burbank,  softly,  her  eves  on  the 
dog.  Then  she  drew  in  her  breath  and  threw  a quick  look  toward 
the  ceiling — Tom  Mn*ter*on  slept  in  the  room  above.  For  an 
instant  Miss  Builsmk  hesitated,  then  she  slipped  into  a wrapper 
and  a pair  of  felt  shoos,  and  went  swiftly,  but  softly,  into  the 
pantry. 

Two  minutes  later,  at  least  one  small  dog  in  the  world  hud  the 
surprise  of  his  life.  Out  of  that  cruel  kitchen  door,  before  which 
he  had  spent  hours  of  fruitless  waiting,  there  came  a soft -trending 
figure  carrying  a well-laden  plate. 

“ Here,  eaten  itl"  commanded  Miss  Burbank  in  a hoarse  whisper, 
pausing  on  the  steps. 

Jack  heard,  and  bounded  forward  with  a joyful  hark. 

***Sb-h!"  cautioned  the  lady,  with  another. guilty  upward  look, 
and  u shrinking  back  toward  the  kitchen  door.  " Now — catch  it.'4 


she  finished,  raising  her  hand  with  a piece  of  meat  lightly  Held  iu 
her  finger*. 

I'p  on  bis  liaunehe*  went  Jack,  and  snap  went  bis  hungry  little 
jaw*.  Once,  twice,  again  ami  again,  until  the  plate  was  empty 
and  until  Miss  Burbank's  eyes  were  shining  like  stars.  Thru  tlu* 
kitchen  door  softly  cloned,  "and  the  dog  trotted  Uick  to  bis  shed 
and  dropped  under  the  wagon  with  a deep  sigh  of  content. 

In  the  week  that  followed  it  did  not  take  Jack  long  to  learn  that 
while  the  days  were  a repetition  of  that  first  one — with  nothing  t<» 
eat,  und  nothing  to  hear  but  the  periodica!  "go  homr,  *ir.  go  home.** 
— he  had  only  to  appeur  at  the  kitchen  door  after  the  house  was 
dark  and  silent,  to  be  met  again  by  that  soft-treading  figure 
currying  a plate  heaped  with  good  things. 

It  was  on  the  seventh  night,  and  after  the  seventh  banquet,  that 
bis  love  for  his  new  mistress  broke  bounds,  and  sent  him  to  her 
fret  in  an  ecstasy  of  frantic  leaps,  short  bark*,  and  efforts  to 
reach  and  lick  her  hands.  The  onslaught  was  unexpected,  and — 
to  Miss  Burbank — terrifying,  though  she  soon  saw  that  love  ami 
gratitude  were  behind  it,  and  not  a desire  to  crush  and  devour  her. 

" I town,  sir.  down!"  she  cried  faintlv,  and  hacked  into  the  house ; 
but  after  tliut  night  the  dog  always  Vad,  us  a He**ert  to  his  *u|»- 
pcr.  a surreptitious  pat  on  his  head,  and  a low -spoken  " nice  doggv 
— good  fellow"  in  hi*  ear* — albeit  ever  given  with  that  furtive 
glance  toward  the  upper  floor. 

If  Tom  Master*on  knew  of  those  nocturnal  banquet*,  or  if  he 
wondered  whv  the  dog  staid  day  after  duv,  he  miide  no  sign.  He 
treated  the  whole  affair  with  cheerful  Indifference.  He  made  no  at- 
tempt to  second  Miss  Burbank’s  daily  command*  to  *‘  go  home, 
sir,'’  nor  did  he  ask  the  dog  to  stay  by  feeding  ltirfi — Tom  Master  son 
bud  la-eii  t<*>  long  at  the  Burliank  farm-house  to  begin  now  to 
feed  stray  dog*. 

The  weeks  slipped  into  a month,  and  still  Jack  staid.  He  did 
not  always  see  hi*  mistress  at  night  now,  hut  the  plate  of  food 
never  failed  to  la-  waiting  outside  the  kitchen  door  as  soon  as 
the  darkness  made  it  invisible  to  casual  eye*.  The  "go  home*’ 
sounded  less  and  less  frequently;  some  days  Miss  Burluink  even 
forgot  altogether  to  say  it.  People  grew  used  to  seeing  a small 
black  dog  showing  himself  very  much  contented  on  the  premise*. 
Vet  Miss  Burliank.  if  questioned,  invariably  elevated  tier  chin 
and  retorted:  “Indeed,  no:  it  i*  not  my  dog.  It  i*  a stray  one. 
and  I wish  whoever  own*  it  would  look  after  his  property!" 

It  was  on  the  Wednesday  of  Jack’s  fifth  week  at  the  farm  that 
Miss  Burliank  came  home  from  the  Clayton's  by  crossing  the  field 
la-hind  the  Burliank  lam.  Mi**  Burliank  had  forgotten  all  ahull 
the  hull  which  Mu*tcr*on  had  *)iut  up  only  that  morning  in  the 
firhl,  nor  did  *hc  remember  until  *hc  *uw  the  animal,  maddened 
by  the  red  putasol  site  curried,  charging  directly  toward  her. 

It  wa*  not  far  then  to  the  lurn-vurd  gate,  and  Mi**  Burbank 
did  her  la*st ; but  the  desired  goal  seemed — to  her  (Taxed  eye* — 
to  recede  an  she  ran.  The  animal  was  almost  upon  her,  when  a 
luii king  streak  of  black  shot  past  her  and  pounced  upon  the  Inw- 
lient  head  behind  her. 

That  one  instant4*  grace  was  Mis*  Burbank’*  salvation.  She 
reached  the  fence  and  almost  tumbled  to  the  other  side.  Then  at 
her  feet  there  fell  a crushed,  palpitating  thing  of  dirt-stained 
silky  hair  and  agony-filled  eye*;  the  bull  bad  sliakrn  himself 
free  from  hi*  momentary  burden. 

“Oh!  <Mi  III”  shuddered  Miss  Bnrluuik.  her  ryes  mnist.  and  a 
lump  ruining  into  her  throat.  For  an  instant  she  hesitated,  then 
she  stooped  und  gnthered  the  dog  gently  in  her  arms. 

Half  wav  across  the  vard  she  met  Tom  Masterson. 

" The  bull  t«»*sed  him — he’s  hurt."  she  explained  brokenly,  in 
re*|siiisc  in  the  gaping  wonder- 
ment in  hia  face. 

“Jiminy!  Here.  I’ll  get 
my  gun  in  no  time,”  he  cried, 
starting  to  run  toward  the 
house. 

"Your  gun!4'  gasped  Mim 
Burbank  in  a tone  that 
brought  Master-ton's  feet  to 
an  ubrupt  stop. 

" Sure — to  put  the  little 
beast  out  of  misery.  Why 
not?  Even  a tramp  dog 
ought  not  to  suffer.” 

Miss  Burliank  drew  herself 
erect.  l'ncon*ciou*ly  her  arm* 
tightened  their  clasp.  For  an 
instant  her  eye*  blazed  into 
the  man's:  t hen  she  *|sike. 

"A  gun! — a gun ! Turn 
Ma*ter*on.  you  go  straight 
down  to  Seth  Harlow's  and 
tell  him  I want  him  to  mine 
up  here  at  ones-.  Tell  him  ink 
dog  ha*  got  hurt.  l)o  you 
deraland? — mg  dog!  Now 
hurry,  please.”  And  without 
so  much  a*  a backward  glance 
Mis*  Burliank  strode  across 
the  yard  ami  through  the 
kitchen  doorway. 

" By  jiminy  t”  muttered  the 
man.  "with  a low  whistle;  then 
he  turned  and  ran  down  the 
road. 

In  the  house  Miss  Burliank 
was  removing  with  gentle 
hand*  the  (sdlar  around  the 
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For  an  instant  she  hesitated,  then  gathered  the  dog  gently  in  her  arms 
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" Frank,  if  yoo  will  bring — my  dog  in  here,  1*11  pot  him  in  his  basket  ” 


dog's  neck.  The  engraving  on 
the  numr  pliiti*  caught  her 
eye.  ninl  she  rarri«-d  it  to  the 
window  to  mini. 

J a i'  k.  Property  of 
Frank  A.  Wingate,* ” she 
hn-ut  lied.  iiml  grew  Middcaly 
wllitc.  The  next  llloim-nt  she 
Wit*  down  mi  her  knee*  ut  the 
dog’*  feet,  sobbing  nml  nmr- 
imirinp  broken  word*:  nor 

were  tin-  *o1m  Ii-ih-ii,-i|  when  a 
nioixC.  feeble  tongue  touched 
her  cheek.  nml  it  troubled 
wliim*  sounded  clooo  to  her 
ear. 

During  the  days  that  imme- 
diately followed  .Tai-k  knew 
wluit  it  meant  to  lie  in  a 
pNtliU-il  luaiki-t  mnl  Is*  tended 
from  niorninp  till  niplit.  .Inn 
how  Frank  Wingate's  ilop 
could  have  nunc  to  her.  Kmily 
I'.iirkmk  eoiihl  not  in  the 
h-nst  understand ; that  he  wan 
them  win  aiiflicient.  Where 
the  master  liiin*elf  wan,  puz- 
sled  the  woman  even  more. 

It  seemed  (o  her  that  he  inn*t 
lie  ileml ; in  no  other  way  eould 
*he  nori  unit  for  the  week* 

•laek  hml  spent  with  her.  nml 
for  hi*  romlition  when  he 
enme.  The  mystery  of  the 
thing  M-emetl  to  Mina  Hurhmik 
ulmont  to  touch  the  supernatural.  nml  an  the  ilava  passed  she 
iimhl  scarcely  l*-ur  to  have  the  ilog  out  of  her  night. 

.Jack's  wounds  were  not  quite  lualed  when  the  tall,  bronze- 
In-uni iil  man  rang  the  la-11  nl  Min*  Burbank's  door. 

“(Jowl  niorninp."  Maid  the  man,  with  a curious  touch  of  restraint 
in  hi*  voire.  I eulh-il  nliout  a stray  dop  that  I understand  i* 
here." 

Mins  Min  In  nk  stiffened.  Only  the  nipht  before  Tom  Masterson 
had  been  tilling  her  that  some  of  the  travelling-men  at  the  hotel 
in  the  village  had  said  that  they  were  coming  out  to  see  the  dog 
that  didn't  know  the  difference  between  a bull  and  a toy  spaniel. 

“ There  is  no  stray  dog  here,  sir,"  she  mid,  icily.  “ I own  the 
dop." 

"And  yon  wouldn't  sell  it?"  m*ked  the  man,  still  with  that 
touch  of  restraint. 

“Certainly  not." 

"Them  is*  nothing  tlmt  would  tempt  you?” 

" Nothing." 

" Hut — 1 know  a man  who — who  wants  it.” 

Mi**  Burbank  shook  her  head. 

“ I can’t  help  it.  The  dop  is  mine.  He  has  been  hem  for 
weeks,  and  I would  not  consider  a separation  under  any  eireum- 
stances.” 

" l'|M>n  my  soul!”  laughed  the  man,  the  restraint  pone  from  liis 
voice,  i Mis*  Hurhunk  started.  I " You — " The  man  did  not  finish 
his  sentence,  for  a series  of  frantic  hark*  and  whine*  interrupt  nl. 
Mechanically  Miss  Burbank  turned  to  open  the  sitting-room  door. 
The  next  moment  she  almost  fell  over  backwards,  so  overwhelm- 
ing was  the  rush  of  a small  block  body  with  two  bandage  ends 
dragging  at  its  heels. 
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"Frank!"  she  gasped  an  instant  Inter,  ns  .luck  leaped  into  the 
man’s  arms  and  licked  face  and  hands  in  ecstatic  joy. 

" Yes.  it  is  ‘ Frank.’  Kinily,”  said  the  man.  softiy,  as  he  crossed 
the  hall  to  her  side.  “ I've  been  sick.  I was  sick  when  I left 
’Frisco  weeks  ago;  but  I wanted  to  gel  to  yon.  Kinily.  I thought 
I was  going  to  die.  and  we  started  for  the  Komi — dark  and  1:  I 
wanted  to  see  you — once  more.  When  I reached  the  junction  I 
susp-cl  mv  head  went  back  on  me;  anyhow.  I started  to  walk 
here.  I dropped  somewhere  bv  the  way  and  was  taken  to  the 
poorhousc.  Slocum  is  new  here,  you  know,  and  he  didn't  recognize 
even  my  mime  on  the  papers  in  my  pocket;  hut  he  gave  me  g>sxl 
can- — ju»t  as  gornl  as  he  did  afterwards  when  I came  to  myself, 

and  lie  found  out  who  I was.  But  I didn't  die.  Kmily,  after  nil. 

and — I’m  here.  Kmily," — the  man's  breath  came  hurriedly — "did 
you  mean  that,  a minute  ago?  Did  wou?  You  tiiut  you 

wouldn’t  consider  a separation  from  Jack  under  any  circumstances, 
and — I have  Jack.”  he  finished  meaningly,  reaching  out  for  her 
hand. 

"Oh!”  cried  Emily,  flushing  a bright  pink  and  drawing  Imrrirdly 
baek.  "Of  course  you  cun  have  him!  He  isn’t  mine  any 

more.  I — you — " She  turned  and  fled  through  the  sit  ting-room 

door. 

The  man  stood  motionless,  his  eyes  growing  chirk  with  misery, 
presently  a voice,  low,  and  not  very  clear,  came  from  the  sitting- 
room. 

**  Frank,  if  you’ll  bring — my  dog  in  here.  I’ll  put  him  in  his 
basket." 

A puzzled  questioning  swept  across  the  man’s  face;  then  the 
light  of  a siuMrii  rum  prehension  set  his  eye*  to  dancing. 

“ Kmily — sweetheart!”  he  cried,  and  strode  through  the  door. 


A NOTEWORTHY  SHOWING  BY  AMERICAN  ARTISTS 

By  EMMETT  C.  HALL 


Mi  l'll  interest  has  Is-en  amused  by  the  first  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  paintings  by  American  artists  now  ls-ing  held  in 
the  t'oreoran  (Sallery  at  Washington.  The  showing  made 
bv  American  artist*  in  the  four  huinlrtxl  |mintinga  exhibited  is 
distinctly  good.  Scarcely  a prominent  name  among  eonteni|Mirary 
artist*  is  missing  from  the  catalogue. 

Three  prizes  have  Iss-n  awarded  by  the  Corcoran  (Jnllery  to 
|wintings  exhibited;  the  first.  of  $11100  (the  W.  A.  Clark  prim, 
carrying  with  it  the  t'oreoran  gold  medal),  going  to  Willard  I- 
Metcalf  of  New  York.  This  ]»nintiiig.  entitled  " May  Night.” 
shows  an  old  Colonial  mansion  standing  amid  blossoming  horse- 
chestnut  tree*,  tlm  scene  softly  illimiimited  hy  an  unseen  moon. 
The  Charles  C.  (Hover  prize  of  $.'iiat,  and  the  Corcoran  silver 
medal.  go  to  Frank  W.  Henson.  of  Boston,  for  his  pietun-  railed 
■'  Against  the  Sky.”  a pointing  of  <* m*ide ruble  attractiveness:  it 
discloses  a young  woman  in  light*  slimmer  costume,  her  veil  loosed 
hy  a breeze.  and  seen  against  a dazzling  summer  sky.  The  thiol 
irizr  picture  is  the  work  of  Kdwnrd  W.  Rcdtlcld.  of  Centre 
fridge,  Pennsylvania.  This  was  uwanled  the  V.  (i.  Fischer  prize 
of  $2511.  and  the  Corcoran  bronze  medal.  It  Is  entitled  “The 
lowlands  of  the  Delaware.”  and  expresses  with  understanding  the 
charm  of  low-lying  and  lonely  tnandi-Iands. 

Competition  for  these  prizes  was  limited  to  verv  recent  work 
hy  rea-on  of  the  fact  that  only  pictures  owned  iiy  the  artists 
were  allowed  to  compete:  nor  were  any  eligible  which  had  pre- 
viously received  a prize  of  equal  or  greater  value,  tin*  idea  of  this 
limitation  U-ing  to  encourage  continual  effort,  and.  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  provide  against  u duplication  of  honors. 

Nine  of  (1m-  paintings  exhibited  have  been  purchased  hy  the 


Corcoran  (iallery.  They  are:  " CJirl  in  Brown,"  hy  J.  J.  Shannon : 
“The  First  Snow.”  by  It.  M.  Short  leff;  “ The  Delaware  Itiver, ” by 
Edward  W.  Redfield.  winner  of  the  third  Corcoran  prize;  " A Light 
on  the  Sea,"  by  Winslow  Ilomer;  "Are  Maria,"  by  Horatio 
Walker:  " Bennies.”  by  Wilton  Iztrkwnod:  "Woman  and  Child.” 
hv  Mary  Cassatt:  “Northeast  llnidhind*.  New  England  Coast." 
by  Cliihle  lliisaum.  and  “ The  Land  of  the  llopi  Indiana."  by  Albert 
1-.  Droll.  The  (Iallery  will  also  secure.  if  posaihle,  the  prize 
(del tin-  “May  Night."  and  The  limiting  " The  latnd  and  the  Sea." 
by  Paul  Dougherty. 

While  the  prize  {minting*  are  naturally  t Imp  centre  of  interest  in 
the  exhibition,  there  are.  nevertheless,  some  striking  |*>rt rails  ex- 
hihitrd.  the  one  given  the  place  of  honor  l*-ing  Sargent's  |M»rtrait 
nf  the  four  famous  physicians,  lira.  Kelly.  Osier.  Halsted.  and 
Welch,  recently  completed  for  the  Johns  Hopkins  t'niveraitv.  Tlii« 
canvas  ranks  with  any  which  this  illustrious  painter  has  ever 
produced.  Near  this  large  painting  are  four  others  l»y  the 
same  brush,  of  which  the  most  interesting  is  that  of  the  late 
John  Hay.  Secretary  of  State. 

Some  other  |*irtraits  in  tire  exhibition  which  might  I*-  regarded 
as  fairly  challenging  the  genius  of  Sargent,  ami  not  without  gtssl 
grounds,  an-  hv  Wilhelm  Funk.  Cari  Melchera.  and  J.  J.  Shannon, 
whose  "(Jirl  in  Brown,"  purchased  hy  the  (iallery,  has  caused 
much  favorable  comment.  There  is  a remarkable  charm  about 
till*  MMticwhnt  enigmatical  conception. 

Some  tiotahh-  painting*  an-  present  as  |<miis  from  oilier  galleries, 
among  them  ls-ing  ** ('aril as.”  by  Ahlsitt  Thayer,  from  Hie  Boston 
Art  Museum,  mid  Ahls-y's  '*  Sylvia."  which  is  the  property  of 
Senator  Clark. 
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NEW  YORK’S  SECRET  POLICE 

By  FRANK  MARSHALL  WHITE 


THAT  the  city  of  New  York  ha*  been  compelled  to  adopt 
tint  see  ret- police  system  of  Continental  Europe  in  due 
entirely  to  the  fact  that  a horde  of  European  criminal* — 
of  a single  nationality — have  crept  within  our  gab*.  In* 
deed,  the  so-called  " Black  Hand  Society  ” is  nothing  less 
than  an  offshoot  of  the  Sicilian  Mafia,  transplanted  to  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  it  is  to  deal  solely  with  tbor 
malefactor*,  raoatly  rx-eonvlcts  from  southern  Italy,  tliat  the  ape- 
cial  Italian  detective  service  lias  been  instituted. 

Kullr  to  appreciate  the  circumstance*  in  which  tlie  "Blade 
Hand ' was  enabled  to  Itouriah  in  the  centre  of  Western  civilisa- 
tion for  a period  of  several  years,  however,  it  is  essential  to  un- 
derstand the  conditions  under  which  these  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Italian*  have  recently  cunt  into  the  country — conditions  differ- 
ent from  those  governing  the  immigration  of  any  other  nationali- 
ties, with  the  exception  alone  of  a few  Austro-Hungarian  and 
Oriental  races.  Of  the  million  and  a half  of  Italians  who  have 
visited  the  United  State*  during  the  last  ten  years,  more  than  one 
million  have  entered  since  the  beginning  of  the  century;  and 
seventy- five  per  cent,  have  already  returned  home. 

The’ great  hulk  of  the  present  Italian  immigration  is  not  of 
those  that  come  to  stay.  Italy  is  perfectly  willing  that  her  people 
should  visit  America  for  short  period*,  and  not  only  bring  hack 
American  money,  hut  relieve  the  congestion  of  her  population; 
but  for  economic  reason*  sin*  cm  not  afford  to  have  all  of  these 
visitor*  remain  permanently.  While  she  might  poasibly  spare  a 
million  and  a half  from  her  33,000.000  if  they  were  judiciously 
selected  fmm  dilfereut  province*,  it  would  he  a serious  matter  if 
even  one  million  of  that  number  were  drawn  from  two  province*, 
of  which  the  total  population  is  only,  5.000.000. 

Aa,  however,  the  most  stupid  Italian  peasant  could  acarrelj  fail, 
In  ordinary  circumstances,  to  )ierceive  the  advantage  of  living  in 
a prosperous  republic,  as  against  an  overtaxed  monarchy,  even 
during  a limited  residence  in  the  United  State*,  it  is  essential  that 
he  be  kept  as  much  under  Italian  inlluenee  and  as  free  from  con- 
tact with  republican  institutions  a*  possible.  Consequently,  the 
Italian  immigrants  now  come  to  the  United  States  under  the 
auspice*  of  their  government.  On  every  immigrant-ship  leaving 
an  Italian  port  for  America  is  a BO-ealled  “ royal  commissioner, 
who  preaches  patriotism  alt  the  way  across,  and  warns  the  traveller 
that  by  taking  out  naturalization  paper*  in  a foreign  country  he 
buses  the  protection  of  his  government. 

When  the  immigrant*  arrive  they  are,  so  f*r  as  possible,  taken 
to  the  Italian  colonies  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns,  where  Italian 
priests  teach  them  that  to  forswear  allegiance  to  their  king  U a 
sin  in  the  sight  of  God.  and  Italian  school- teachers  give  the  chil- 
dren instruction  in  Italian,  in  Italian  schools,  while  the  parents 
do  their  Jltmost  to  prevent  the  little  ones  fnan  learning  English 
in  the  streets  or  elsewhere.  (Indeed,  the  municipal  authorities 
of  New  York  set-m  to  Is*  assisting  to  bring  about  this  consumma- 
tion. since  the  regulations  governing  Thomas  .IctTcrsoii  Park.  that 
ltound*  one  aide  of  “ Little  Italy"  in  Harlem,  are  printed  in  the 
Italian  language  only.)  Tin-  Italian  immigrant  is  also  discour- 
aged from  settling  in  the  country  or  the  smaller  towns  and  villages, 
where  he  may  he  subjected  to  the  contagion  of  free  institutions. 
When  he  goea  away  fnan  the  cities  to  work  on  railroads  or  in 
mine*,  or  for  similar  employment,  it  is  invariably  in  gangs  of  his 
own  nationality,  and  to  |s>ints  within  reach  of  Italian  priests. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  Italian  government  ha*  unwittingly  cre- 
ated ideal  conditions  under  which  her  expatriated  criminals  may 
prey  upon  their  honest  countrymen  in  a foreign  land — for  the 
depredation*  of  the  "Black  Hand"  have  been  confined  entirely  to 
the  Italians  themselves.  For  nearly  five  years  the  police  found 
it  impossible  to  cope  with  these  foreign  malefactors,  since  their 
victims,  who  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  American  institutions,  were 
cognizant  of  the  power  of  tin*  Mali*  in  Italy,  and  considered  them- 
selves Isaind  by  the  " omertu,"  or  conspiracy  of  silence,  so  that 
in  no  circumstance*  would  they  appeal  to  local  authorities  for  aid. 

It  is  scarcely  three  years  ago  that  the  then  Police  Commissioner 
McAiloo  created  the  *)*<•<  iul  Italian  service,  under  command  of 
Detect ive- Sergeant  Joseph  Petrosino.  .to  deal  with  these  Italian 
criminals.  The  personnel  of  this  force  is  known  only  to  its  chief, 
and  not  even  to  the  Commissioner  of  Police  or  the  chief  of  the 
Detective  Bureau.  Its  men  lie  is  keep  as  far  away  from  police 
headquarters  as  jmssildt-,  ami  the  arrests  in  caws  in  which  they 
have  obtained  evidence  are  almost  invariably  made  by  members  of 
the  uniformed  force,  in  order  that  the  identity  of  the  special  de- 
tectives may  not  heevane  known  among  the  criminals,  or  even 
among  the  regular  police  and  detective*.  Tin*  secret-service  men 
wear  no  badges;  and  when  it  is  necessary  to  divert  suspicion  from 
themselves  as  detective*,  submit  to  arrest  and  an-  lis-ked  up  ns 
prisoners,  frequently  getting  as  far  aa  the  Be.rtillon  measure- 
ment-room at  headqiu Hers  before  being  rescued  by  their  chief. 
Many  of  them  have  other  vocation*,  that  they  may  the  more  suc- 
cessfully delude  the  criminals  among  whom  they  live. 

With  his  little  force  of  secret  police,  which  the  present  com- 
missioner only  recently  consented  to  augment,  after  the  brief  re- 
crudescence of  Italian  crime  last  December,  Petrosino  has  done 
wonders^  The  first  year  of  it*  existence  he  made  “0ft  urrr-*ts: 
la-tween  30ft  and  lit  to  in  100.1.  ami  something  like  3tHi  Inst  year. 


the  diminishing  total  each  year  proving  the  efficacy  of  the  service. 
The  " Black  Hand  Society."  which  only  one  vAtr  ago  was  esti- 
mated to  number  3000  in  New  York  "city  alone,  preying  upon 
nearly  400.000  Italian  residents,  has  lieen  brought  virtually  under 
centred,  and  Petrosino  i**licvc*  that  with  his  increased  force  of 
men.  and  the  cooperation  of  oilier  branches  of  tlie  government,  he 
will  Ik*  able  soon  to  exterminate  these  transplanted  scoundrels. 

Joseph  Petrosino.  who  ia  of  Italian  birth,  is  a type  of  the 
efficient  and  conscientious  public  servant.  His  record  of  twenty- 
four  years  on  tlie  New  York  police  force  is  without  a hlcmisli. 
For  a decade  lie  has  been  a terror  to  the  Italian  evil-doer,  and  lie 
stands  on  tlie  records  of  the  police  department  with  mure  convic- 
tion* for  murder — seventeen  in  one  year — than  any  other  five 
men  in  tlie  Detective  Bureau. 

Among  the  former  banditti  of  Sicily  and  Calabria  in  the  Italian 
colonies  of  New  York  Petrosino  daily  moves  without  fear.  For 
them  lie  has  only  contempt  in  spite  of  tlielr  sanguinary  history, 
since  he  knows  that  they  have  not  tlie  courage  to  offer  him  per- 
sonal violence.  For  their  victims  he  has  even  greater  acorn,  be- 
cause he  believes  that  but  for  their  cowardice  and  ignorance  the 
predatory  movement  among  tin*  brotherhood  of  rogues  would  lie 
im|iossihle.  Nevertheless,  lie  find*  it  ini|io*sili1e  to  indues*  the 
foreign-horn  Italians  to  give  evidence  against  the  outlaws  among 
them,  and  lienee  it  is  almost  impossible  to  convict  his  prisoners  of 
crime  when  arrest*  an*  effected. 

It  should  not  lie  considered,  however,  that  this  re-lentleaa  enemy 
of  tlie  criminals  of  the  " Black  Hand  " is  a men*  bloodhound.  In- 
deed. of  the  scores  of  murder  rases  he  ha*  dealt  with  during  Ids 
b ng  career  on  the  detective  force,  many  of  which  have  ended  with 
the  electric  chair,  the  one  In*  likes  best  to  tell  about  concern* 
hi*  successful  effort  to  save  the  life  of  a condemned  man  whom  he 
believed  to  have  I icon  unjustly  convicted. 

In  I8S9  Nicola  Carbone  was  condemned  to  death  for  the  murder 
of  Natalo  Brngnn.  both  Calabrians,  as  was  their  acquaintance, 
Alessandria  Ucramella.  Brogno  had  been  found  dying  on  the  side- 
walk at  Baxter  and  Leonard  streets,  with  a fatal  knife  wound  in 
hi*  hark,  one  evening  the  previous  July,  with  Carbone  standing 
over  him.  After  Carbone’*  conviction  Petrosino  was  informed  that 
two  persons,  a watchman  and  a messenger  hoy.  who  had  wit- 
nessed a fight  between  the  two  men.  had  seen  another  man  rash 
up  while  the  others  were  struggling  together,  stab  Brogno,  and  run 
away.  They  had  given  this  information  to  the  police  at  the  time, 
they  said,  but  no  attention  had  been  paid  to  them.  After  making 
Inquiries  among  Brogno'*  relatives  Petrosino  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  real  murderer  was  Ceramella.  who  had  been  an 
avowed  enemy  of  the  dead  man.  and  who  answered  the  description 
of  the  man  the  two  witnesses  declared  they  had  seen  commit  the 
deed.  Caramella  had  not  been  Been  about  his  accustomed  haunt* 
since  the  time  of  the  tragedy,  which  increased  the  probability  of 
his  guilt,  and  also  made  his  arrest  the  more  difficult.  The  evi- 
dence of  the  watchman  and  the  messenger  was  not  sufficient,  from 
the  legal  point  of  view,  to  secure  a respite  for  Carbone,  who  was 
sentenced  to  die  on  February  7.  three  week*  after  IVtrosino  took 
up  the  case.  The  detective  had  to  work  against  time.  He  tracked 
Ceramella  to  Jersey  City,  and  then  to  Pittsburg.  The  trail  led 
thence  to  Milton.  Delaware,  ami  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia,  and  then  to 
Baltimore.  Here  Petrosino  ran  his  man  to  earth,  and  secured  lii* 
confession  that  it  was  he  who  had  murdered  Brogno,  two  day* 
before  Carbone  was  to  have  been  executed.  'Carbone  was  pardoned, 
and  Ceramella  was  convicted  of  the  murder  ami  sentenced  to  Im- 
prisonment for  life. 

The  story  of  Petrosino’*  achievements,  apart  from  those  con- 
nected with  the  secret  police,  would  fill  a volume.  It  was  he  who, 
cooperating  with  tlie  secret  service  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
broke  up  the  gangs  of  counterfeiters  that  made  imitation  Amer- 
ican money  in  Naples  and  shipped  it  to  New  York,  to  la*  used  in 
tlie  West.  He  was  the  principal  figure  in  the  uncovering  of  the 
" resurrection  insurance”  frauds  in  this  citv  in  1093,  which  called 
for  the  most  persistent  work  and  the  highest  order  of  detective 
intelligence.  With  the  hand  of  every  lawless  Italian  Against  him. 
lie  followed  up  one  clue  after  another,  found  men  alive  who  hail 
been  pronounced  dead  and  who  wen*  living  on  their  share**  of  the 
pressssls  of  their  own  insurance,  and  secured  evidence  that  many 
IsmBc*  interred  in  graveyard*  had  been  Bent  there  through  the 
agency  of  poison. 

It  was  Petrosino  who  broke  up  the  gang*  of  Italian  confidence- 
tneii  that  infested  the  ocean  steamship  piers,  for  the  purpose  of 
redihing  hranewanl-httumJ  travellers  of  their  own  race.  One  hun- 
dred and  thirty  two  of  these  confidence-men  are  now  behind  the 
liars  in  Sing  Sing  prison. 

In  spite  of  hi*  success  thus  far  in  dealing  with  crime  among 
the  Italian*.  Petrosino  does  not  consider  tlie  existing  laws  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  present  situation.  He  advocates  u Federal 
statute  making  it  possible  to  deport  foreign  malefactor*,  even 
after  they  have  effected  a foothold  in  the  United  State*.  “ I could 
ut  my  hand*  on  Italian  criminals  in  hunches  of  fifties  and 
undredfl,”  1m*  say*.  “ men  who  are  living  solely  by  crime,  and  who 
have  never  done  an  honest  day’s  work  in  their  lives,  and  yet 
whom,  under  present  conditions.  I am  obliged  to  allow  to  remain 
at  liberty — a constant  menace  to  property  and  life.’’ 
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Raisuli,  the  Brigand  Who  Made 
Himself  King 

(Continued  from  page 

him  exacted  unjust  taxes,  and  grown 
wealthy  with  head  - money,  must  be  re- 
moved ; ami  from  hie  ill-gotten  gains  he 
must  pay  the  ransom  of  the  American,’' 
wn«  Ruiniili's  ultimatum.  And  of  course 
h<*  was  muster  of  the  hoard.  The  imperial 
government  was  checkmated,  the  advisers 
of  the  Sultan  in  Fez  were  frantic  with  the 
fear  that  the  decisive  word  would  come 
from  Washington,  the  bluejackets  lie  land- 
ed. and  then,  as  an  inevitable  result,  the 
long-feared  deluge  of  international  control 
flow  over  Morocco.  Abd-el-Sudek  was  dis- 
graced and  made  to  disgorge  the  eighty 
thousand  peso*  Raisuli  demanded,  and  Mr. 
Perdicaria  was  turned  over  to  Admiral 
Chadwick  in  all  honor. 

With  the  runsom-money  Raisuli  taught, 
arms  and  built  his  great  stronghold  at 
Zinat  in  the  mountains.  Immediately  he 
I icca me  the  actual,  if  not.  the  oflleially  rec- 
ognized. lord  of  life  and  death  in  northern 
Morocco.  And  it  was  not  long  before  the 
Sultan,  forgetting  past  friction.  «s  became 
an  Oriental  ruler  projected  into  tin*  West, 
showed  Raisuli  many  favors,  and  accepted 
■oft  a few  in  return.  W hen  the  Riff  MO- 
dits  went  on  the  rampage  and  threatened 
Tetuan.  the  Sultan  of  Fez  wrote  to  Raisuli, 
calling  him  " My  second  in  command,  my 
right  hand,"  and  asked  him  to  drive  the 
Riffs  tack  into  the  wilderness  from  whieh 
they  came.  And  Raisuli  did  it.  Only  six 
months  ago,  when  another  horde  of  roblsws. 
whose  tahlnrs*  hastened  the  conference  of 
the  powers  at  Algrciras.  defeated  the  im- 
js-rial  troops  sent  against  them  and  took 
lip  their  |x>*ition  iu  the  Atlantic  port  of 
Arzila,  threatening  all  manner  of  compli- 
cations with  the  outside  world,  the  Sultan 
of  Fez  asked  his  great  and  good  friend  Rais- 
uli  to  drive  them  nut  and  restore  law  and 
order.  And  so  It  came  also  it  in  the  sim- 
plest way  in  the  world,  the  Sultan  not  I ic- 
ing able  to  rule  northern  Morocco  without 
Raisuli.  was  ruling  it  with  hint  and 
through  him.  and  of  course  no  one  was  ho 
tactless  as  to  say  anything  about  taxes  or 
tribute-money. 

Then  suddenly  a change  came  over  the 
imperial  policy.  Hou  llaniura.  the  pre- 
tender to  the  throne  of  Fez.  who  had  looked 
so  strong  a few  weeks  before,  began  to  lose 
power  and  prestige.  The  French  in  Al- 
giers. who.  whether  authorized  from  Paris 
or  not.  had  furnished  him  with  such  sub- 
stantial aid  a few  months  before,  tiirnrd 
from  him.  and  the  Berber  tribesmen,  once 
his  main  support,  grew  listless  and  luke- 
warm. With  immense  good-will,  and  in  at- 
ronlanc*  with  the  traditional  policy,  tin* 
pretender,  though  well  on  in  year*,  had 
takrn  a wife  from  each  and  every  one  of 
the  twenty-eight  tribes  which  had  support- 
ed hi*  cause;  hut  up  to  the  present  not  a 
child  has  been  bom  to  any|of  these  plural 
marriages,  and  the  Moors;  who  do  not 
stand  for  race-suicide,  whether  it  bo  upon 
the  throne  or  with  a pretender,  are  falling 
away  from  Ron  llamara.  Even  the  priests 
throughout  the  land  arc  saying  (he  favor 
of  Allah  is  not.  upon  this  man.  Again, 
foreign  influence,  which  counts  for  so  much 
in  Fez  today,  is  strongly  opposed  to  Rais- 
uli. There  may  la-  other  reason*  for  this 
opposition,  but  the  most  notorious  is  be- 
muse the  highland  chief,  with  his  loyal 
clans  taliind  him.  could  make  the  policing 
of  the  Moorish  littoral,  which  was  decided 
upon  by  the  powers  at  Algcriras.  with  tbe 
active  mandate  given  to  Spain  and  France, 
a very  difficult  and  costly  operation. 

In  personal  appearance  Raisuli  has  the 
carriage  of  a gentleman,  like  all  Berbers. 
He  is  tall,  lean  across  the  hips,  light  and 
bright  of  eve.  and  of  a complexion,  it  is 
'•id,  that  must  haw  ta-en  quite  fair  before 
•t  was  bronzed  by  the  suns  and  weathered 
by  the  storms  of  hi*  highland  home.  In 
his  every  feature  his  pureness  of  type  is 
en»phn«iml.  The  highland  Berbers  of  the 
Wfry  das*,  from  which  Rain  uli  springs, 
unlike  the  lords  of  Rez  and  Mekinez,  have 
kept  their  blood  uncontaminated  from  the 
women  of  the  Sahara  and  Soudan.  Among 
them  nowhere  is  to  be  found  a suggestion 
Ol  the  negroid  type,  so  common  among  the 


great  lords  of  the  imperial  city.  Raisuli  is 
hot.  only  pure  an  type,  but  pure  in  thought 
and  action,  if  you  can  bring  yourself  to 
judge  him  from  the  Berber  standpoint. 
His  life  and  his  rule  have  inspirit!  the 
Berbers  with  something  akin  to  national 
enthusiasm.  In  our  eyes  the  Perdicaria  epi- 
sode was  an  outrageous  piece  of  brigand- 
age. but  the  Berber  sees  it  as  a perfectly 
fair  war  measure,  and  one  that  secured 
him  ami  his  |*eoplc  immunity  from  further 
oppression  for  a long  time  to  come.  So  we 
are  making  no  mistake  when  we  maintain 
that  among  his  own  people  Raisuli  is  re- 
verts] as  a militant  saint,  raispd  up  for 
tin  ir  protection.  Among  the  confederated 
trila-s  he  exercise*  uls-olute  power  of  life 
and  death,  and  then-  is  yet  to  he  heard  a 
voice  saying  that  lie  has  misused  it.  These 
poor  mountaineers  have  placed  their  slen- 
der treasury  at  his  disposal,  and  no  one 
has  yet  arisen  to  say  that  a single  peso  ha* 
been  selfishly  used. 

It  would  be  a ra*h  prophet  who  would 
venture  to  predict  the  outcome  of  thi*  ugly 
quarrel.  Perhaps  the  brigand  of  our  na- 
tional convention  and  the  king  of  yesterday 
will  lie  acclaimed  emjieror  to-morrow.  Per- 
haps even  now.  for  new*  come*  as  slowly 
nut  of  Morocco  nmv  u*  it  did  in  the  duys  of 
the  Romiiii*.  his  blood  stained  head  i*  nailed 
to  the  fa»;ade  of  the  Sigma  gate  in  Fez. 
where  the  heads  of  so  ninny  traitors  und  no 
litany  patriot*  have  hung  taforc  it.  To 
UK*  it  seem*  that  out  of  the  pure  cradle  of 
the  Iter  la- 1 race  hits  arisen  a lender  of  utetl. 
*Im,  should  he  e*cu|»e  the  many  dangers 
that  threaten  him  now,  may  live  to  make 
Ktirujo-an  intervention  in  Morocco  anything 
but  the  military  promenade  it  is  generally 
pictured  in  the  French  and  Spanish  paper*. 


War  and  Bookkeeping  in  Japan 

(Continued  from  fiagr,  JJb’.j 
any  apparent  source  of  revenue  to  meet 
the  bill*?" 

Hr.  Sakatani  replied  that  Mr.  OisJii's 
query  was  not  a mere  question,  but  an  in- 
quisition. 

**  We  have  only  four  divisions  of  our 
army  left  in  Manchuria  and  Korea."  said 
the  Minister  of  Finance.  " That  is  the 
strongest  proof  that  we  do  not  wish  to  pro- 
voke any  renewal  of  the  conflict.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  Japanese  army  is  in  no  sense 
an  aggressive  prejwiration.  but  is  solely  an 
insurance  against  a breach  of  the  peace.  A 
military  force  cannot  ta  created  in  a day; 
hut  without  an  army  a country’s  prestige 
and  safety  cannot  ta  guaranteed.  I wish 
to  ta  most  emphatically  understood  as  nf- 
li rrninp  that  no  step  contemplated  by  Japan 
with  regard  to  her  army  is  in  any  sense 
directed  aguinst  any  foreign  power. 

Mr.  Oishi  questioned  Viscount  Hayushi. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  about  Russia 
and  China,  and  especially  about  the  San 
Fruncisco  school  affair. 

*‘Tht  matter  has  not  yet  been  made  a 
subject  of  diplomatic  discussion,”  said  the 
minister.  “-Japan  sees  clearly  that  the 
sympathies  of  the  American  nation  are  with 
her.  and  that  the  President  will  exhaust 
every  legal  means  to  bring  about  a ju*t 
settlement.  If  the  suits  brought  by  the 
United  States  government  on  our  la-half 
should  fail — which  I do  not  anticipate— it 
will  ta  time  enough  to  have  recourse  lo 
diplomacy.” 

As  a matter  of  fact,  Japan  Is  far  less  in- 
terested in  the  West  than  in  the  Fust  at 
present.  She  bus  her  bund*  full. in  taking 
care  of  her  newly  acquired  interests  in 
Manchuria  and  Korea,  atul  these  are  likely 
to  keep  all  her  resource*  employed  for  sev- 
eral yew rs.  The  Portsmouth  treaty  formal- 
ly marked  the  making  of  peace  between 
Japan  and  Russia,  hut  there  has  been  end- 
less bickering  ever  since  over  a series  of 
pctly  detail*  of  adjustment,  none  of  whieh 
in  itself  could  Is-  used  ns  a cause  of  war. 
but  all  of  which  testify  lo  the  lack  of 
brotherly  love  between  the  high  contracting 
parties. 

Russia,  for  example,  ha*  not  yet  paid 
Japan  for  the  can*  and  maintenance  of  the 
Russian  prisoners  of  war  in  Japan,  n mat- 
ter of  several  million*  of  dollars.  Probably 
site  bus  not  enough  money  to  pay  the  debt 
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at  once,  but  member*  of  the  l>iet  want  to 
know  when  the  matter  i*  to  ta  settled. 
Russia  has  not  yet  signified  any  intention 
of  raising  her  legation  at  Tokio  to  an  em- 
bassy. The  Russians  apjoirently  lose  no 
opportunity  to  hanqicr  Japan's  trade  in 
Manchuria.  The  Japum-.-w-  ncwsjuipcr*  tell 
every  day  of  Russiuu  interference  with 
their  commerce,  and  although  no  open  sug- 
gestion of  resentment  is  made  it  i*  easy 
enough  to  see  that  this  continuous  nagging 
may  at  last  lead  to  a In  each  of  (lie  pence. 

For  many  year*  Russia's  influence  In 
China  has  been  |uiramoiint.  and  in  spite  of 
tile  fact  that  Japun  has  taaten  both  these 
powers  in  open  warfare,  Russia’s  influence 
still  seems  to  prevail.  The  similarity  in 
color,  in  facial  proportions,  in  religion,  and 
in  literature,  upon  which  exploiters  of  the 
Vellow  Peril  lay  so  much  -.tre-.*,  docs  not 
appear  to  have  modified  in  the  least  the  bit- 
terness tat  ween  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
races  whieh  existed  before,  during,  and 
after  their  late  war. 


How  It  Impressed  Him 

Ex-Hkxator  “ Billy  ” Mason  tells  of  a 
political  campaign  in  South  Dakota  where- 
in he  had  iiecn  called  upon  by  the  State 
('■uiiniittee  to  take  a part.  When  Mason 
arrived  at  his  first  town,  where  ta  was  to 
deliver  a speech  the  next  day,  he  found  that 
the  two  so-called  hotels  wen-  crowded  to  the 
doors. 

Not  having  telegraphed  for  accommoda- 
tions. the  Illinois  man  discovered  that  he 
would  have  to  make  shift  as  ta*t  ta  could. 

He  was  compelled  for  that  night  to  sleep 
on  a wire  cot  that  had  only  some  blankets 
and  a sheet  on  it.  As  Mr.  Masou  is  a man 
of  considerable  avoirdupois,  he  found  his 
improvised  tad  anything  but  comfortable. 

" Well."  asked  the  proprietor,  when  the 
politician  appeared  in  the  morning,  “ how 
did  you  sleep t” 

'*  Fairly  well.”  answered  Mason,  " but  I 
certainly  looked  like  a wafllc  when  I got 

up." 


FIFTY  YEARS'  SUPREMACY. 

Th*  *upr»m»o-  of  nrmtrn'*  product*  » doc  lo  50  y*r»'  km- 
tide  ntacalv-ra  «f  .Uirrnirn  an!  ronjcivtva  with  a fiTot  rnjrtr*r- 
to  Mipoly  only  tlte  BEST.  Each*  m*am>  Cokubm**:,  Mu*  and 
PiE*ir<*  Biaku  EvAPoRArrn  Mite  fill  every  BiilSc  or  cun 
rwjujrerrwot,  .*. 


Vtm  BROWN'S  r.mptwntU.!,  Raroo»^m.,  DENTIFRICE 

for  th«  taath.  IMieknu.  J 1 c*tiU  l«r  jAf. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


COFFEE  THRESHED  HER 

15  Long  Years. 


"For  over  fifteen  years,”  writes  a patient, 
Iio|kTuI  little  Tils,  woman,  "while  a coffee  drinker, 
I suffered  from  Spinal  Irritation  and  Nervous 
trouble.  I was  treated  by  good  physiciana,  but 
ditl  not  get  much  relief. 

“I  never  suspected  that  coffee  might  be  aggra- 
vating my  condition.  I was  downhearted  and 
discouraged,  but  prnved  daily  that  I might  find 
something  to  talp  me. 

“Several  yean*  ago,  while  at  a friend's  Itousc,  I 
drank  a nip  of  PlWtUm,  and  thought  I hod  never 
tasted  anything  more  delicious. 

“From"  that  time  on  1 used  Foatum  instead  of 
Coffee.  and  soon  began  to  improve  in  lieaitb,  so 
that  now  1 can  walk  half  a dozen  blocks  or  more 
with  rase,  and  do  manv  other  things  that  I never 
thought  I would  be  able  to  do  .again  in  this  world. 

“My  appetite  i*  good,  I siren  well,  and  find  life 
is  worth  living,  indeed.  A lady  of  my  acquaint- 
ance said  she  slid  not  like  Poetum,  it  was  so  weak 
ami  tasteless 

“1  explained  to  her  the  difference  when  it  is 
made  right  tailed  according  to  directions.  She 
was  glad  to  know  this,  hceausr  coffee  did  not  agree 
with  tar.  Now  her  folks  sav  they  expert  to  u*e 
Postum  the  rest  of  their  lives,"  Name  given  by 
Posium  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Midi.  Head  III®  little 
l»ook,  "Tbe  Road  to  Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There'* 
a reason." 


itized  by  (jOOglc 


MUSIC  andtkeOPE 


DOMESTICITY  IN  MUSIC 

By  LAWRENCE  GILMAN 


AHAIX  is  thlx  quarter  of  the  mimical  world  agog  over  the  moat 
/\  fervently  discussed  orchestral  work  of  the  last  decade — the 
“ Domestic  Symphony”  of  Richard  Straus*.  It  waa  played 
■A  at  Carnegie  Hall  on  February  23.  after  a three  years'  ab- 
sence from  local  programmes,  by  tlic  Hoaton  Symphony 
Orchestra.  under  the  direction  nf  Dr.  Muck;  and  it  may  aa  well  lip 
aald.  at  the  start,  that  it  could  not  conceivably  liave  had  a more 
perfect,  a more  revealing,  presentation.  It  was  a far  better  per- 
formance than  the  originnl  one  under  Straua*  himself- — one  which 
exposed  the  qualities  and  the  defect*  of  the  work  in  high  relief. 
The  wenrr  i*  a cruelly  (lillieult  one  to  set  forth  with  any  degree  of 
adequacy — It  demands,  literally,  an  orchestra  of  virtuosi;  and  that 
i*  precisely  wlmt  was  lavished  upon  it  the  other  day.  It  may  !*• 
doubted  If  Straus*  ha*  ever  heard  this  opus  A3  of  hi*  accorded  *o 
magnificently  effective  and  brilliant  a reading. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Strauss,  a year  or  two  before  the  first 

rrrformnner  anywhere  of  the  work,  at  Carnegie  Hall  on  March  21, 
90t,  made  an  unequivocal  announcement  of  it*  realistic  character. 
41  Mv  next  tone-poem.”  lie  remarked  to  an  Interviewer  in  I-ondun. 

" will  illustrate  a day  in  my  family  life.  It  will  be  party  lyrical, 
partly  humorous. — a triple  fugue,  the  three  subject*  representing 
papa!  mamma,  and  the  Why."  In  December.  1IKM,  when  Strau**  con- 
ducted the'*  Dnmestica'*  in’ Berlin  for  the  first  time,  the  programme, 
evidently  with  the  sanction  of  the  composer,  elucidated  the  work 
to  the  extent  of  announcing  that  the  music  wa*  wrought  out  of 
themes  portraying  "the  wife,"  "the  husband."  And  "the  child"; 
that  the  Scherzo  pictured  the  “parents'  happiness"  and  “childish 
play,”  the  clock  striking  44  seven  in  the  evening”  after  the 
cradle  song:  the  Adagio  was  alleged  to  denote  "dreams,  cares,” 
and  a "love  scene";  the  Finale  to  depict  a disputatious,  though 
*'  merry,"  awakening  at  seven  the 
next  morning.  When  the  work  was 
given  in  lauidnn  in  February.  1005. 
an  elaborate  " official  " analysis  was 
published  two  day*  in  advance  of  the 
performance.  It  contained,  in  addi- 
tion to  much  other  edifying  matter; 
an  interpretation  of  a certain  pas 
sage  ns  ••  representing  the  child  in 
it*  hath";  and  in  the  score  itself 
St rwiiss  ha*  printed  these  illumi- 
nating hints  over  a particular  pas 
sage  in  the  first  section:  "The 
Aunts:  '.lust  like  his  papa!'"  (an 
emphatic  ascending  figure  for  clari- 
net* and  muted  trumpets);  "The 
I’nclen:  ‘Juat  like  his  mamma!'" 

(an  assertive  descending  figure  for 
oboes,  trombone,  and  muted  horns. 

It  is  said,  upon  the  authority  of  u 
friend  of  the  composer,  that  when 
Strauss  wa*  deep  in  the  composition 
of  the  music,  the  autograph  score  was 
" completely  peppered  over  with 
note*  ami  ’ suggestions  like  this — 
they  seemed  to  lie  the  material  out 
of  which  the  music  was  secreted  in 
the  composer's  mind." — Now  all  this 
is  not  very  important,  save  ns  it 
illustrates  n very  characteristic 
procedure  on  the  part  of  Strauss  in 
regard  to  the  presentation  of  hi* 
works.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  fore- 
going. that  t hr  “ Kvmphnnia  Do- 
mrstlca  ’’  is  the  frankest  and  most 
unmitigated  kind  of  programme- 
music:  that  it  i*  intended,  from 
start  to  finish.  In  delineate  a per- 
fectly definite  sequence  of  ineident* 
and  events;  yet  Strauss,  a*  the  time 
of  the  first  performance  of  the  work, 
though  he  disclosed  to  Mr.  Richard 
Aldrich  the  significance  of  the  differ 
ent  sections  of  the  piece,  refused  to 
allow  un  elucidation  of  It  to  W 
printed  until  after  the  iierfonnanee,  A new  Portrait 

■uying  that  he  wished  tils  music  to  ah  "tomca”  ix 


be  listened  to  “ purely  as  music."  Hi*  wish  wa*  fulfilled,  and  the 
work  was  presented  merely  a*  a “ Domestic  Symphony."  in  ” one 
movement  and  three  *ulalivi*inn*:  (a)  Introduction  and  ScIktio; 
(III  Adagio;  fo)  Double  Fugue  and  Finale." 

This  manner,  a favorite  one  with  Strauss,  of  offering  program- 
matic tone-|N*-ni*  to  uu  eager  and  attentive  public,  ha*  Iw-en  |»»int- 
edly  characterized  by  Mr.  Krnvst  Newman — who,  it  is  worth  noting, 
is  quite  the  most  judicious,  |ienetrating,  ami  sympathetic  of 
Strauss'*  appreeiators:  “He  writes,"  says  Mr.  Newman,  "a  work 
like  ' Till  Kulenspiegel.*  that  is  based  from  start  to  finish  on  the 
most  definite  of  episodes.  and  then  goes  through  the  heavy  furce 
of  'mystifying*  his  hearer*  by  telling  them  be  prefer*  mil  to  give 
Ihem  tin*  due  to  the  episodea.  but  to  leave  them  to  ‘ crack  the  nut  ' 
a*  hc«t  thry  ean.  All  the  while  he  i*  giving  clue  after  clue  to  hi* 
personal  friends,  till  at  length  aullVcient  information  i*  gathered 
to  reconstruct  the  story  that  Strauss  had  worked  upon:  this 
gradually  get*  Into  all  the  programme  took*,  and  then  we  are  able 
to  listen  to  tin-  work  in  the  only  way  it  can  be  listened  to  with  anv 
nan  prehension. — with  a full  knowledge  of  the  programme.  With 
each  new  work  of  Straus*  there  is  the  same  tomfoolery, — one  can 
use  no  milder  word  to  descrilw  preceding*  that  no  doubt  have  a 
rude  kind  of  Herman  humor,  but  that  strike  other  )s*ople  as  more 
than  a trifle  silly.  So  it  i*  uow  with  the  * Symplionia  Domestic*-’  ’* 
That,  undoubtedly,  drives  to  the  root  of  the'  matter.  It  is  fatuous 
to  set  before  the  hearer  a*  abstract  music  an  elaborate  piece  of 
symphonic  writing  which  lias  been  ctinceivetl  as  a detailed  expo- 
sition of  a concrete  series  of  situation*  and  event*.  Vet  there  is 
this  to  be  said  on  the  other  side:  Music  which  i*  not  in  itself,  a* 
music,  salient,  telling,  potent,  individual  (it  need  not.  necessarily, 
hr  " beautiful  " in  the  acnilcmic  sensei,  ha*  no  excuse  for  existence, 
programme  or  no  programme;  thus 
there  is  some  excuse  for  a composer 
desiring  an  estimate  ImumsI  upon  the 
■liyr  musical  quality  of  his  tone 
poem,  apart  from  its  significance 
as  a delineation.  But  St  is.  never- 
theless. fatuous  to  withhold  from 
one’s  hearers  information  as  to  the 
meaning  of  a piece  of  descriptive 
music.  *ince.  aa  Mr.  Newman  ha* 
acutely  and  truly  observed,  that  in 
formation  is  “at  once  answcraldr 
for  half  our  pleasure,  and  a justifi- 
cation of  certain  peculiarities  of 
form  which  the  music  may  now  safe- 
ly assume."  It  is  this  point  which 
Strauss,  and  those  who  adopt  hi* 
principles,  entirely  ignore. 

There  arc  thus)  legitimately,  two 
ways  of  regarding  tl»e  " Symplionia 
Dnmostica":  as  a representation  of 
a definite,  extra-mu*ical  subject — 
in  this  case,  a dsv  in  the  life  of  a 
typical  family:  briefly,  the  domestic 
microcosm : and  as  sheer  music — * 
considering,  that  is  to  say.  the  qual 
ity  of  its  inspiration  and  the  art 
with  which  it  is  exploited.  We  have 
no  wish  to  be  taken  other  than  seri 
ously  in  averring  that  it  is  pnsihlc 
to  conceive  of  u kind  of  “domestic 
symphony  " which  should  be  unfiiil 
ingly  persuasive,  affecting,  dignified, 
acceptable,  altogether  delightful. 
Surely  one  need  not  enlarge  upon 
the  opportunities  offered  by  such  n 
theme  for  the  largest,  the  noblest, 
the  most  ingratiating  treatment— 
the  subject  is  rich  in  possibilities  of 
the  tenderest  ami  most  delicate  com- 
edy. the  ai  nee  rest  emotion.  It  Is 
with  no  appreciation  of  aiteh  oppor- 
tunities that  Strauss  has  approached 
hi*  theme:  frankly,  he  ha*  degrad- 
es! it.  There  are  moving  and  «le- 
lertable  episode*  in  the  music,  as 
the  " cradle  song " in  the  Scherzo, 
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the  "love  scene”  in  the  adagio — affecting 
«ml  lovable  page*  that,  are  altogether  in  the 
rlltht  key.  lint  what  is  one  to  think  of  an 
artistic  intelligent'  which  in  capable  of  in- 
corporating in  the  scheme  which  contain* 
theme  thing-,  u depiction  of  "tin'  imbecile 
spectacle  of  a twhy  shrieking  in  its  hath," 
the  “yawns  of  the  parents  when  awakened 
•»,v  the  child."  the  appalling  imidi-nt  of  the 
quarrelsome  relatives  with  a flair  for  rmcm- 
hlanccHT  These  things  are  worse  tlmn  inane: 
they  an*  irremediably  gross  and  altlii-t  iug. 
They  could  have  issued  only  from  the  char- 
acteristic* of  a Tcutonism  whose  worst  dan- 
ger, as  Matthew  Arnold  d.-elam]  on  a mrm- 
orahle  occasion.  is  an  insistent  trend  toward 
“ the  ugly,  the  ignohle."  Wr  may  para 
] dint  we  him.  and  say  here  that  only  a Teuton, 
with  the  Teuton's  want  of  quick  instinctive 
tact,  of  delicate  sure  perception,  could  have 
contrived  the  “ Ihmiestieu  " us  it  now  stands. 
It  _ in  a great  potential  achievement. 
s|M>ih-d  in  the  muking.  From  the  strictly 
musical  stnmljHiint  the  work  is  uninipnrlani. 
It  In  lanientaidy  barren  of  inspiration:  and 
it  in  as  tortuous  and  Uxnhastic  as  it  is  vacu- 
ous and  dry.  There  arc  u few  [wssngc*,  as 
Umim*  mentioned  itlsjve,  where  much  is  made 
out  of  highly  unpromising  thematic  material, 
un.l  where  a certain  glow  and  U-nuty  is  made 
to  inmie  fr«m  a seemingly  ho|wh-ss  source. 
Nor  need  one.  at  this  late  day.  celebrate  the 
amazing  technical  resources — formal,  in*tru- 
uieiital,  polyphonic — which  have  Iss-n  brought 
to  Im-nr  upon  the  accomplishment  of  the 
wore:  one  expects,  and  receives  almost  with- 
out wonder,  miracle*  of  external  farturc 
from  this  singular  and  wayward  genius. 
Ilut  shall  we.  one  cannot  hut  wonder,  ever 
have  from  him  another  masterpiece — such  a 
masterpiece  ns  "Don  Quixote,  " Xu  ru  thus 
tru,"  M Kin  lleldcnleben  ”t 


A European  Directory  of 
Gamblers 

Tub  chiefs  of  police  of  the  European 
capitals  have  prepared  n directory  nr 
gambler's  index  containing  the  unities  of 
the  professions  I gambler*  and  curd- sharpers 
of  Rurn|»e.  This  directory  is  in  the  form 
of  n small  lithographed  lasik.  and  it  has 
been  placed  with  the  authorities  of  all  the 
principal  cities  and  resorts  of  Europe, 

More  than  n thousand  names  are  con- 
tained in  the  index,  among  which  are  a' 
number  of  high-sounding  title*  siu-h  ns 
prince,  marquis,  nml  count.  Some  nf  thr«e 
title*  are  known  to  lie  fictitious  while  others 
are  genuine. 

Each  name  is  accompanied  with  a per- 
sonal description  and  some  biographical  de- 
tails. Ib-fercnce  is  made  to  the  particular 
method  nnd  tricks  employed  by  each  - 
whether  railway  canl-sharjsT : 'billiard*, 
playing  dark:  false  curd*:  card-sharping 
with  nn-omplires.  etc. 

The  American  traveller  In  Europe  can 
now  acquaint  himself  with  the  names  of 
some  of  the  affable  gentlemen  who  delight 
in  “ show  ing  ” visitor*  u gtssl  time. 


JAP-A-LAC 


the  hardest.  m<*t  lu.trou*  fmi»h  1n4.lv. 

Embraces  xixtern  beautiful  colon,  and  can  be  umi  torn- 
mixhing everything  alnnit  the  h«»mc  from  cellar  to  garret.  You  ran  keep  your  entire  home  looking 
ike  new  by  the  u>c  of  JAP-A-LAC.  It  c«*it»  but  a trifle.  You  can  do  your  own  n-finixhing  *«t 
iratched  and  wnitfcsl  furniture, and  ot'  all  things  ut  wood  or  metal  you  may  nave,  juit  1%  well  a*  an 
xuert.  Try  JAP-A-LAC  to-day  on  some  old  ptrer  of  furniture,  and  learn  how  to  tavt  maty. 
til  sties,  from  15c.  to  $2.50.  For  sale  by  Paint,  Hanlwarr  and  Drug  Dealers. 

*#*■  MIRIM  WHICH  -WIHIII  BBJtr-i.L4C.R0.  (TV**  -r«  »a*4r*  4.  .Mkm.1 

~ Uttlns  lln.llat.r. 

1 lm-4.ll.,.  riria.r  I rian 

l-lst*  M*-k.  Ulrrl.pUw4a.rk 

r»/ir^tr6*(*»J»*  ■<  iR  I 

A WARNING  AGAINST  THE  DEALER  WHO"  TRiE^O  SUBSTITUTE*  - /*/Z> 


I.’  lrl«.  rul ... 
I'.rnb  I urnllar.. 


Right  of  Way 

As  * train  from  Washington  recently 
slowed  up  lM-fore  the  station  at  n small 
town  in  Virginia,  the  muil-lsig  was  thrown 
to  a darky  lad  of  perhaps  twelve  years, 
who  at  once  started  off  on  n brisk  trot  to 
the  post  ollii-p, 

lie  h*d  not  gone  more  than  trn  ynrds  be- 
fore ■ larger  negro  hoy  ran  into ‘him.  al- 
most knocking  the  youthful  messenger  off 
his  feet.  *'  I /ink  heah.  niggnh?"  exelainusl 
the  messenger.  with  a glance  of  indignation. 
“Youse  trvin’  to  git  in  jail,  ain’t  you? 
luiisc.  Interferin’  wld  dc  Cnited  States 
mail,  niggah.  When  yn’  jars  me.  yo’  jars 
de  government  of  de  United  States!’5 


High  Finance 

"CJrvB  us.  we  pray,  n man’s  full  pay!” 
Say  the  female  teachers: 

But  (he  easiest  way  to  get  men’*  pay 
la  to  marry  the  creatures. 


financial 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


Bills  of  exchange  bought  and 
sold.  Cable  Transfers  to  F.u- 
rujx!  and  .South  Africa,  Com- 
mercial and  Travellers'  I/tttert 
of  Credit.  Collections  made, 
lutenmtlouid  Cheque*.  Cer- 
lltlcalc*  ot  Deposit. 


Brown  Brothers  St  Co., 

IIankbh x.  No.  69  Wall  Smarr. 


m T.  ravins. 

s.-«r  «ml  1rc«. 
i>  HAaino*. 


The  Audit  Company  of  Net  York 

William  A.  Xaw.  accost  hclmont.  i m 

SJtWiXli:  «•*« 

VKirteMnx.  ’ a. ______ 

Investigations  for 
Merchants,  Banksrs.  Corporations,  and  Committees. 
NEW  YORK, 

Mutual  Life  Buildings,  43  Cedar  Street. 
Philadelphia,  Boaton,  Chicago 


Ipa  Hukel  Sfv 


t •S-llp* 


1 Mourn,  iu. 


IMendine  pnrchaMr,  of  a STRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS  Piano,  or  Piano  nnd 
Self-Player  combined,  should  not  fail  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  world-renowned 


PIANOS 


SOHMSR 


PIANOS 


and  the  “ SOHMER-CECILIAN  " Inside  Players,  which  surpass  all  others. 

SOHMER  i COMPANY,  New  York. 
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THAT  New  York  would  very  much  rather  have  Mi**  Ethel 
Barrymore  hack  again  in  an  old  play  than  not  at 
all,  vru»  clearly  betokened  when  she  returned  to  the  Em- 
pire Tlieat re  in  a revival  of  Clyde  Fitch'*  “ Captain  .link*.” 
There  are  very  few  actresses  who  can  arouse  as  much  en- 
thusiasm a*  MU  Barrymore,  and  the  warmth  of  the  reception  she 
receive* l from  the  newspaper  reporters  in  the  first  act  of  “ Captain 
Jink*"  win  a*  nothing  to  the  warmth  of  the  greeting  the  Empire's 
audience  accorded  her,  and  it  had  nothing  to  gain,  since  Mmc. 
Trentoni'*  arrival  wa*  for  it  no  news. 

The  story  of  “Captain  Jinks”  is  too  well  known  for  mention 
liere,  save  a*  the  stor}'  of  the  love  of  a young  guardsman  for  an 
umaxlngly  attractive  ojiera-Binger.  a waiter  which,  from  being  un- 
fortunate, becomes  most  fortunate,  and  the  desirable  happy  ending. 

Mlsa  Barrymore  ha*  in  this  play  an  opportunity  to  display  all 
the  chann  of  her  personality,  and  this  I*  particularly  marked  in 
tin?  act  which  presents  her  as  arriving  from  the  steamer.  It  must 
be  a most  calloused  person  indeed  who  doe*  not  actually  fall  in 
love  with  her  then  if  he  has  never  dime  ho  before,  this  latter  being 
quite  incomprehensible.  There  are  a warmth  and  gracimisnes*  in 
her  performance  which  are  characteristic  of  her  alone,  and  there  is 
Minnll  wonder  that  Captain  Jink a came  to  her  feet.  All  the  praise 
which  wa*  lavished  upon  Mis*  Barrymore  when  she  first  appeared 
in  “Captain  Jinks”  might 
la*  repented  here,  save  for 
one  reason,  her  performance 
this  season  is  even  more  de- 
lightful than  when  she  first 
appeared  in  the  Fitch  play. 

New  York  is.  however,  to 
see  her  in  other  rflle*.  Bor- 
ing her  engagement  at  the 
Knipire  she  will  appear  in 
“ The  Silver  Box."  “ lli*  Ex- 
cellency. the  Coventor.''  mid 
in  “Cousin  Kate."  which  Is 
one  of  her  greatest  successes. 

“Captain  Jinks”  wa*  the 
first  play  in  which  Mis* 
Barrymore  starred,  and  for 
this  reason  she  in  particu- 
larly fond  of  it.  and  no 
doubt  her  rea-sm  for  open- 
ing Iter  New  York  engage- 
ment with  it.  In  a recent 
interview.  Miss  Barrymore 
said  she  thought  “ Captain 
-link*''  the  cleverest  play 
Clyde  Fitch  has  written,  anil 
that  she  played  it  during 
this  engagement  just  a*  she 
tiad  played  it  before,  when 
the  play  occupied  her  for 
two  years  in  succession.  She 
added,  however,  that  she  pre- 
ferred playing  new  rfllc*. 
creating  new  partn.  Her 
ambitions  are  great  and 
high.  " I was  happy."  site 
said,  "when  I first -played 
'Captain  •links':  happy 

when  I played  ' Sunday  ’ -. 
happy  when  I played  ‘Cousin  Kate':  happy  when  I appeareil  in 
' A I toll's  House.’  There's  almost  no  kind  of  role  I wouldn't  like 
to  attempt.  I should  like  to  appear  in  a mystery-play— and  I 
don't  think  that  having  a man  for  * Kveryman  ' is  an  improvement. 
I should  like  to  ap|iear  in  an  ancient  flreek  drama — at  some  place 
like  the  tireek  Theatre,  at  Berkeley — if  only  the  manager*  would 
let  me.  1 should  like  to  do  a great  role  like  I’hi'drr” 

When  the  curtain  rise*  upon  the  first  act  of  “The  While  Hen," 
by  Messrs.  It.  C.  l'enfield.  ( Junta ve  Kerkrr.  and  l’aul  \Ve«t.  at  the 
Casino,  the  eve  is  smitten  with  a gorgeous  color-scheme  of  pink 
and  green,  which,  if  striking,  i*  not  soothingly  esthetic.  The  comic 
and  spectacular  efTect  of  green  pantaloon-,  is  si  obvious  that,  al- 
though it  undoubtedly  serves  to  concentrate  the  attention,  it  scarce- 
ly augurs  well  for  the  excellence  of  the  play,  artistically  considered. 


Ethel  Barrymore,  In  “Captain 
Jinka  ” 


But  in  this  respect  the  beholder  is  pleasantly  disappointed,  for  It 
i*  noticeable  that  both  scenery  and  costume  grow  more  tastefully 
picturesque  as  the  play  advances.  Another  dread  which  one 
instinctively  feel*  at  first  also  g*s*s  urm-allxrd.  When  the  first 
act  shows  the  combined  olllce  of  Krieh  It  Visa,  attorney  at  law, 
and  Sonia  Matrmoff,  a Viennese  marriage  broker,  each  practitioner 
occupying  one  side  of  the  stage,  one  fears  that  the  actum  i*  to  be 
divided,  with  woeful  symmetry,  into  two  part*,  each  happening  in 
one  quarter  having  its  exact  counterpart  in  the  other.  We  haw 
ws-n  operatic  comedy  const  meted  iui  this  principle:  but  if  Thr 
White  Hen  has  an  indisputably  fragile  plot,  tliere  is  at  least  little 
of  the  rmcluinical  in  its  comic  device*.  Whatever  else,  it  is.  the 
play  is  certainly  brisk  in  its  action.  From  Is-ginning  to  end.  tlw 
acting  of  all  the  person*  of  the  drama  is  clutrarlcriuxl  by  a certain 
gesticulatorv  vlvacitv—nn  effect  that  is  increased  by  tlw  antic* 
of  a piqiiuntlv  hoydcnisli  chorus.  'Hie  entire  caste  perform  «*  if 
galvanired:  there  is  a per- 
vasive jerkiiiea*  of  gesture 
and  a constant  Explosion  of 
wit.  The  piece  as  a whole 
exhibits  a singular  ijrotrx- 
t/urrir  of  lines  anil  curves: 
but  thi*  effect,  doubtless  In- 
tentional. is  fur  from  un- 
pleasant, and  it  completely 
obviatc*  any  sense'  of  lan- 
guor in  the  audience.  Tl»e 
music  is  percussive,  the  airs 
are  lively  and  stimulating, 
and  tlie  singing  reasonably 
euphonious. 

“The  White  lien"  i*  sat- 
isfactorily musical  und  spec- 
tacular, hut  it  lias  u core  of 
real  comedy,  which  is  vital 
ized  by  the  acting  of  Isiui* 

Mann.  who,  as  iirnnir 
Htindncr,  the  Centum  inn- 
keeper, voluble,  emphatic, 
and  murky  in  explanation, 
score*  a true  comic  success. 

Mr.  Mann  lias  the  personal- 
ity of  a genuine  comedian. 

The  audience  seems  to  feel 
the  inlluence  of  real  acting 
whenever  he  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  stage,  and  dur- 
ing tin*  whole  of  the  first  act 
he  successfully  concentrates 
attention.  Hi*  dialect  is 
raev  and  natural  almost  to 
the'  point  of  unintrlligibil-  Lou1*  Mann.  In  “The  White 
Ky.  latlfar  fJunning.  a*'  Hen " 

I’rpi  Glnechner,  acta  with 
an  abundance  of  nervous 

energy,  i m jin rt iug  great,  spirit  and  a sense  of  rapidly  changing 
moods  to  tlie  interpretation  of  her  rflle.  Her  masculine  counter- 
part, ltrdsTl  Miclineli*.  a*  I'aul  Blanche,  labors  under  tlie  disad- 
vantage of  tuning  to  is*  seriously  sentimental  in  the  midst  of  a 
grotesquely  eumie  situation,  hut  Id*  rapid  fire  love- seen rs  and 
lover's  quarrels  with  Miss  (Junning  arc  dramatically  adequate. 
Indeed,  in  most  of  the  secondary  parts  there  is  at  least  a trace  of 
good  acting,  which  i*  much  to  say  of  a musical  comedy.  R.  0. 
Hera,  a*  Krirh  ll'etaa.  assumes  with  considerable  success  an  exag- 
gerated professional  manner,  running  easily  and  naturally,  a*  the 
part  requires  it.  into  a spasmodic  nervousness  that  suggest*  the 
proverbial  decapitated  hen.  Hi*  song,  or  rather  recitative,  in  tlie 
••icond  act  1*011*1*1*  of  a series  of  very  dubious  puns  which  only  hi* 
excellent  manner  makes  acceptable  to  the  audience.  Carrie  K. 
iVrkin*.  in  the  role  of  Sunia  Ualrmoff.  achieves  a judicious 
mingling  of  the  professional  and  matronly  air  which  shows  an 
appreciation  of  tin*  part.  As  l.imi  Sommer,  secretary  to  Attorney 
ir<i«u,  l.ot  la  Faust  is  appropriuUdy  denture,  and  manage**  to  hr 
at  oner  plaint i' e and  perl.  A certain  degree  of  awkwardness  and 
al<an<lon  which  she  puts  into  her  acting  at  certain  times,  in  order 
to  ctnphnsixi*  the  |a‘u*unt  rliaructer  of  /.run.  i*  well  assumed,  al- 
though the  part  in  general  require*  her  to  la*  daintily  graceful. 
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Rcccss-iimc 

Tiikri:  «u  a ru-.li  for  the  door.  a lioll«-v . 
ami  n whoop.  Tin-  little  Mcltnolroom  wh* 
empty:  it  win*  reeeua-time.  The  tftrhrr 
drew  forth  » Irlti-r  and  commenced  to  read 
it. 

“ Snv,  teacher.  in  t ha t Irtirr  from  your 
feller t Susie  Jones's  freckled  face  is  peer- 

inj;  at  the  teacher  jmd  »l»»c  the  edge  of 
(lie  de«k.  "Ain't  you  got  no  feller!” 

The  door  in  thrown  open. 

*’  Teacher.  Mil  lie  Martin  tripped  me  lip 
and  hurted  my  toe.” 

Tile  teacher  goes  to  the  door. 

“ Millie,  wane  here.  Did  yon  trip  Sammie 
<Wer?" 

“ No.  I didn’t:  he  fell  down,  mid  the  cry 
ImiIiv  tried  to  Iduine  it  on  to  me.  I'll  punch 
hia  fan- — " 

**  stop.  We  won’t  have  any  talk  Uke 
thut." 

**  Teaidier.  ran  me  and  Mary  go  over  to 
the  wood*  and  get  aome  wintergrwn!" 

“ No.  not  today.” 

“ Well.  I don’t  «M'  why  we  can't  go.  Jim 
Older  nod  Millie  Martin  have  gon<-." 

**  You  know  that  tlmae  Imya  will  have  to 
*tny  after  aehnol  to  pay  for  it." 

“ I don't  aee  why  we  girls  ram't  never 
do  nothing,"  muttrri-d  Mary,  under  her 
Itrent  h, 

“ Oh.  teaeher,  come  quick!"  It  i*  Sammie 
Oaier  again.  “John  II ill  ha*  John  Dennis 
down  ami  ia  ju»t  plugging  him  wonir thing 
n w fill.  Oh.  hurry  1 he  will  kill  him:  I 
know  he  will." 

The  teacher  finds  that  the  two  John* 
liuic  lieen  w real  ling. 

*'  Snv.  teacher,  what  make*  you  wear 
your  hair  that  way!  Ma  *aid  that  it  made 
you  look  like  an  old  maid."  u*kcd  little 
St  el  In  Tlmrinaii  in  all  aeriousnesH. 

" My  ma  said  tluit  she  should  think  teacher 
would  Mow  away  wane  day.  tdic  i*  no  thin. 
Why  are  you  no  thin!"  Susie  pi|M-d  out. 

“ Teacher,  how  many  more  day*  of 
hcIiooI  !" 

“ My  aiater  Jennie  has  a ring  juat  like 
yourn  with  red  glu**  in  it.  Jennie  grit  here 
with  gum.  Mow  did  von  get  your*!" 

“ Teaeher,  can  tn«  and  Jim  go  and  get  a 
| *11  i 1 of  water!” 

“ Yea,  hut  hurry:  It  In  almo*t  ladl-titnc.” 

“Say.  teacher,  what  i*  that  little  brown 
■pot  right  lack  of  your  left  ear?  Won’t  It 
eouie  off!" 

“Oh.  teacher,  come  here!  Sammie  Sn  felled 
down  in  the  mm)  and  ha*  l<>*t  Ida  shoe.” 

The  la-ll  ring*  and  school  in  resumed. 


Easy 

Tkaciikk.  " Harry,  a mother  luiN  live 
children  and  hut  four  potatoes.  How  can  she 
divide  the  potatoes  ho  that  each  will  re- 
ceive an  equal  portion?” 

Harry  /t/uicUijh  “Mash  'em.” 


“At  the  Market” 

Them:  i*  one  jovial  member  of  the  Chi- 
cago Hoard  of  Trade  who.  despite  lii* 
NtrcnnouN  life,  has  attained  the  age  of 
sixty-nix. 

One  day  a number  of  friend*  nn  the  Ex- 
change  were  congratulating  tin-  elderly 
iih-iiiImt  upon  bin  hi rt  Inlay.  " You'll  live 
t«  In-  a hundred.”  said  one. 

“ No-n,”  Haiti  the  old  chap,  with  a fligli. 
“ I'm  going  to  die  very  soon — f know  it." 

“What  on  earth  niakett  you  think  that?” 
demanded  tlie  friends  in  chorus. 

“ Do  you  suppose  that  Death  Is  auch  a 

fool."  nnknl  Id  fellow,  "to  take  me 

•I  a hundred  when  he  can  get  me  at  sixlv- 
ndd!" 


Not  of  the  Army 

A M»rriioiit*r  negro  exhorter  Hhouted: 
“Come  up  an'  jinc  de  armv  nf  de  Lohd,” 

" Is-  done  jiiird."  replied  one  of  the  eon- 
yregation. 

'"  SVhnr'tl  yoh  JineT”  linked  the  exhorter. 
"In  tier  Kiipti*'  Church.” 

“Why.  chile,"  said  .the  exhorter.  “yoh 
•in't  in  de  urmy;  yah'*  in  do  navy." 


Crystal 


fyomtflo 


Sloxu 
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IMAGIMATION  COULD  ROT  CONCEIVE  OF  A HARDIER  ANDPRFTT1ER  FORM  THAH  IS  MESUTtD  Ik  CRYSTAL  DOMINO  SUGAR 
NflTHfR  COULD  IHI  MOST  FMTICUIAR  PEOPLE  ASK  FOR  MORE  PERFECT  PURITY  OR  ECONOMICAL  PEOPLE  FOR  LESS  WASTE 


HIGHEST  GRADE  IN  THE  WORLD.  BEST  SUGAR  FOR  TEA  AND  COFFEE. 

By  grocers  everywhere. 


Our  Inatructtve  little 
booktrt  will  tell  you  at  a 

Stance  Ju»t  what  *rn«tc  of 
ubtlolt  For  your  automobile. 
It  » free  to  you.  MobKoil  !• 
•ol  1 In  caus.  barrels,  anil  half 
barrel*.  Munafaclure-l  by 
VACUUM  OIL  CO..  Rochester.  N.  V. 
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Broiidwnj 


Naw  York 


Bponoor'a 
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The  Call 
of  the  Blood 

By  ROBERT  FIICHENS 

A wonderful  new  novel  by  the  author  of 
Tke  Card<u  >/  Athk — a >torv  thrilling  with  the 

exultant  joy  of  physical  life.  The  scenes  arc 
laid  in  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Mediterranean 
islands — Sicily.  Here  the  hero  and  heroine 

cumc  from  England  to  spend  their  honeymoon. 
In  the  man'*  veins  runs  a strain  of  Southern 
blood,  which  is  roused  by  the  environment  of 
his  fathers'  land  and  by  the  beauty  of  an  allur- 
ing young  Sicilian  girl. 

The  story  runs  through  a series  of  breath- 
lessly intense  and  passionate  climaxes.  Every 
scene  breathes  the  same  wonderful,  mystic 
charm  that  made  his  former  novel  a marvel  of 
romance. 

Illustrated.  Price,  $1.50. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS 

Swinburne’s  Lyrical  Poems 

This  collection  includes  Swinburne's  earliest  volume. 
“Poems  and  Mai  lads."  in  which  apj-carcd  the  famous 
" I .an*  Veneris"  and  other  lyrics  that  created  a literary 
sensation  in  England.  To  them  have  been  added 
many  Inter  pucm*.  Collectively  they  are  admirably 
representative  of  Sw  inburne's  genius. 

Si  jo. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS.  Publishers,  N.  Y. 


Motor  Oil 

means  the  oil  exactly 
suited  to  your  engine. 
This  is  imperative.  Poor 
oil,  or  an  improperly  com- 
pounded one.  or  the  wrong 
oil  will  wreck  the  finest  en- 
gine in  short  order. 
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The  demolished  Portion  of  the  Elevated  Structure  sagging  Into  the  Street 


The  Rear  Truck  of  the  wrecked  Car  lying  across  the  Surface  Car  Tracks 


THE  “L”  WRECK  AT  CHATHAM  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 

fii»:  fM'M'At-  sen  tai  i e nr  a i*»mith»y  nr  tm:  nrvATWi  kmi.uou'  sntiiTiiit  siiattmu.i*  axh  i.yiyii  in  the  stkeet  beneath 

w ss  cm  "I  Ml  I'  AT  Till'.  CHATHAM  **l  I ' ANY,  MATIOA  (IX  ramCAHY  TIIE  ME  Alt  (Alt  nr  A MU'  r ll-IMll’  Ml  TIIIMI  AVENI E TKAIX 

M i.HlAlir.l*  (IN  THE  SWITCH  At  Till.  .11  Vi  THIN  UK  Tile  Nl  A1X  I.IM.  AM*  THE  « ITT  HAM.  Sl‘l  K,  llE  MUM  Sill  Ml  A POItTION  Of  TIIK 
si  III  A It  lit.  A.NU  imorCIMI  TIIE  HE  AH  1'Att'n  ttll'l  1C  IMy  I UK  BTllEET-  UMY  nIX  Cl.llVj.Ns  AV  LUL  I.VIlHMl  l.\  THE  AAAlUOT 
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Old  Miss  Nemesis 

By  Robortua  Love 

Mix*  Neiiiain.  it  <>m-lan  gi*l<lr*», 

Iiaugliti-r  of  N iieftt — Ihay  cullod  hint  Sox — 
Hu*  »«IBI  1st  p««k«'  AH. I prick  uml  prod  ua 
U ills  pin*  all. I poller  ua  with  rock  a, 

We  anrry  winner.  of  the  vernal 
And  virgin  hill*  of  aiiris-nt  < . reei-v ; 
I'ursiinJ  ui  u > hug  eternal. 

Anil  never  pave  ua  unv  peace. 

Anil  yet  the  Mina  who  followed  after 
Krrcted  Ninpli*.  unto  her, 

And  rang  her  mime  from  floor  to  rafter. 

t rearing  *|iiite  u public  atir; 

Yea.  tinree  and  Home  tlii*  vengeful  gixldnw 
Adored  imy  *uul  the  imwitors  ahockal), 
Ibuwd  Mtatiln.  to  her,  hunt  anil  bo.  I ice. 

Uhl  we  paler  wan  tile  devil  Xox. 

And  nnw.  t luniirli  gone  tl.n  olden  glory 
Of  4 ; recce,  the  gnuideur  that  waa  Hume. 
Still  run"  tin-  rndlimn  aerinl  atury 
To  till  full  many  a mixlerii  tunic; 

For  «l>inrr«  »ueh  a>  *he  waa  after 
In  n nr  lent  day*  are  cltnanl  in  block* 

<K  live  or  ao  (the  genu*  k rafter! 

Hr  XemeaiH.  the  rliild  of  Knock*. 

So  doilhtlraa  thi-w  who  cmie  tu-morrow. 

«•••  b'live  to  have  ami  hold. 

Hith  all  tbnt'a  left  therein,  will  Imrrow 
Surest  Iona  fi  ,n  the  <Uv*  of  old. 

Am|  raiae  to  Niomli  piir*niitg 
The  vrial  alnner— groat  ia  Xemf— 

Tmii plea  for  worahip  ami  for  wooing: 

And  doubt Irw  alic'll  lie  after  them ! 


Purists 

The  wife  of  the  pruftwaor  of  KnglUh  hna 
l"-n  long  known  and  feared  in  our  college 
o immunity  for  the  rorrertnr-H  nn.l  purl  tv 
*'  her  language  It  require,  rouragv  to 
.(-■-k  out  .in.lirinkiiigly  in  her  preaence. 
while  to  addre*.  |„.r  in  writing  would  ro 
Hnire  a hold  hnart  indeed. 

S*«ne  time  ag,,  nhr  ,Mlr  grrmhnuae 

? *ee  oime  rare  plunta.  then  in  bh-an. 
‘ f m entering,  .he  nialM.il  to  the  flower,  ex- 
etabnmg:  ' 

“Are  I hear  they*'* 

'"»»»•"  replied  tlia  atolid 

r.ngli-h  gardener. 


Living  Expenses  are  Increasing 

»•*  •>/  living  i.  "tea. lily  in 

creaMng  in  ntll^r  count riea,  a.  well  ii  jn 

•hr  I ruled  Mate.  1,  umloubtablc  In  tier 
niany  pncca  have  advanced  to  -ucR  an  ex 

.T  . mUT1"*  rr"  * Inken 

* ’"r  ',f  <,,K,rs"  *n'l  regardrd  n. 

lha  n.1  liT’  T1*  n,,w  ‘ll.tinetiy  luxurie.  to 

» i!i  h'  “”'  * "*«■<  thp 

tWA  r 21  • *'»W  ttat  tlurina 

■w  ■,m!' ,n: 

rr,r  •» >i- 

niL"t v™r  I. 

««>'  in.™*  ..I  on,,. 

"I  . ' '""••"•'Ini  I"  nil*  III.  mw, 

* !Z  I,n'1  tt.pi.rt. 

‘trim.,  ,r'im  a'm«*t  .11  other 


Obvious 

ft*?.  naiwta. 

immJ.mI  ri.n.  [.I.olnp 

i Retting  your  hand  in." 

He  Knew 

"T1"  *•'  »'  n« 

, “All  u,.  ,l“l  >»''«'"l  tn«inm«V 


A whole  lot  has  been 
written  about  the 
Importance  of  Clothes 

to  both  the  DatineM  ami  Probation*' 
man.  And  i<  * moaUy  true.  Some  have 
gone  to  tar  a*  lo  sav  lh»i  orhrr  itiitp 

, — being  Mnal.cloiliea 

hair  often  Iwmot 
A the  scale  of  dectMon 
S in  Mtectiag  an  nn- 

« inetotheathe 

/ Cravat  • not  tl>r 
/ wliole  thing  l.iit  ||  u 

a might,,  iiabortaiit 
" Item.  A good C rural 

..  Will  look  Mct? 

It  Shape  Seller  asxt  wear 
txttcr  than  an  ordinary 


Keiser 

Cravats 

• troi>l  Curtis,  tod 


c v"t»  « liey eats  bw  bten- 
1 1 fictl,  amt  their  maker 
n cepl.  |h  mug  It  the  re- 
tailer. fall  ropontlhiiliy 
lo  every  man  who  ea- 
c-'iangc.  hit  money  for 
llieili.  Tlir  Keivrr  tntrrl 
*•  gnaranlre  of  tail*- 
f.ctlon  (lollie  wearer), 
Keltew  • IUr»tlra  Mari'.  Hi 
Mm  *.*  bile,  pia»  etiK-n  xihI 
«)m  wBt»  uf  Wa.  h 
I r .renlua  Uiuoo. 

A"  UlaMrate.1  batik  — The  Cravat"— on  tho 

erilira  of  (urrr-l  lo.-M.  vtii  I'  rvVra 
CO  t«c*l|it  of  III  «tli  lu  .lain;* 

IAMCS  H KEISER. 
vwuiui  mi 

10-IS  W.  Mth  St..  Maw  York. 


Conservative  Banking 
By  Mail 


The  well  established  reputation 
of  this  hank  for  strong,  conserva- 
tive management  satisfies  the  most 
exacting  depositors.  Capital  and 
surplus  of  *5, 000,000.00  indicates 
its  financial  standing. 

On  request  we  will  send  you 
free,  our  booklet  “ L”  Celling  why 
we  can  pay 

4 per  cent.  Interest 

and  giving  full  information  about  our  system 
of  Banking  by  Mail. 

Cbe 

Clevclanh 
Crust  Company 

'Saving.  Rank  I 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
67,000  Depositor j 


v.  FORD 
r.('  Six-Cylinder 
“ Touring  Cars 

i«o«  Model 

/"YW1NG  to  latcnr««  in  gening  < >ui  <>ur  ny/i 
^ models,  .mil  ihc  foil  lh..'  the  Kyi;  1 
put  W'jt  unii'ii.iu  well  hd\  it  rul'd,  wr  still 
have  a few  nl  the  liyrf.  model  on  hand  whuh 
wc  will  si  it  at  a reasonable  reduction. 

If  you  arc  quick  about  it  you  mav  get  one 
of  thi'M — bui.  :•»  lx-  sure,  letter  «hi mid  < ome  by 
return  mail,  l ull  particulars  for  the  asking. 

FORD  MOTOR  CO..  Dept.  J.  [Klrolt,  Mich. 
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American  Diplomacy 

rrs  SPIRIT  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS 
by 

JOHN  BASSETT  MOORE 

Amtl  > •</ 

“gtiraJ ittnm  am.l  /mrnutt  ftmJlIlom."  " HuUr/  „mj 
/M/It*/  of  /m/trma/iomoJ  Arbllra/lom,"  tu. 

For  years  Professor  Moore  has  been 
regarded  as  being  the  highest  living  au- 
thority conremtng  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can diplomacy.  This  scries  of  papers 
on  American  diplomacy  has  commanded 
wide  attention,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  as  well, 
and  places  many  historical  facts  licfore 
the  reading  public  for  the  first  time. 
It  shows  how  from  the  very  first  the 
American  policy  has  !>t*en  to  negotiate 
treaties  and  carry  on  international  busi- 
ness fairly,  squarely,  and  aboveboard; 
and  it  unfolds  and  expounds  in  a clear 
and  connected  form  the  distinctive  princi- 
ples and  policies  the  maintenance  of 
which  has  caused  American  diplomacy  to 
be  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  great  form- 
ative forces  in  modem  history. 

With  Strlten  Portraits.  Crtton  3vo.  Goth,  f 2. 00 net 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 
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Photographer  i " Not  quite  so  much  sunshine,  please,  or  you'll  fog  the  plate.” 
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Produced 
with  pride 
for  those 
of  pride 

S.Ar  As-'M'! 

. \.  X A V I.OK  a ««». 


READ 

Sampson  Rock  of  Wall  Street 


LIQUEUR 

Peres  Charlretix 

-GKEKN  AND  YELLOW- 

This  fuMWiCtfdial,  now  nude  nt  Tarragona. 
Spain.  u’U  lor  centuries  distilled  by  the  Car* 
tliUkian  Monk*  (I’cic-  k lurtri'uUn:  the  Men- 
a-siery  of  i.4  (bauds  Chartreuse.  France,  aa-I 
known  throughout  the  world  a>  Chart  re  if*, 
the  above  cut  icpresentv  the  bottle  and  label 
employed  in  the  putting  up  of  the  art>cle  (ilKt 
the  Monk*'  expulsion  from  France,  ami  it  » 
n..w  known  as  Liqueur  Peres  Chartreux 
(the  Monks.  Iiowcvcr.  still  retain  the  rigid  t» 
use  the  old  bottle,  mid  label  as  well),  distilled 
by  the  vtu>c  order  of  Monks  who  hate  teenrriy 
guarded  the  secret  of  ns  manufacture  for  him- 
die  ',  of  years  and  who  alone  possess*  kno«r|. 
edge  of  the  elements  of  this  delirium  necur. 


The 


Easter 


Story 


\MW  WRITING 


Suitable  for  writing  In  avsrjr  position ; glide  over  any  paper; 
never  scratch  or  spurt. 


FOR  EASY  WRITING. 


Buy  atiarlrJ  taut  fir  tvr  for  IJ  ets..  .tmf  .An.*  .1  / 

Con/.  ir.tt  iKg/rtmJ  -w,  ,/M  t tr  U t 


H.  BAINBRIDCE  * CO.,  99  William  Street.  New  York, 

er  any  Slati.’nr.y  Stoat. 


THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST:  WITHOUT — WITHIN 

By  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER 

A fitting  edition  «*f  two  «i»c  most  beautiful  of  the  Rev  Henry  Ward  tl«cchcr‘«  sermon*.  The  life  of 
Christ  is  presented  Ir-w  the  external  point  view,  as  seen  by  the  men  of  his  time,  and  from  the  interna], 
At  the  greatest  moral  force  ihc  world  ha*  ever  known. 

OruamfHteJ  P*'pU  doth,  C.iU  T»f>,  1'nlnmmr.i  Kdfts,  Af>tr'i>tnl  Pf<0>\\ti,<n<.  Pries,  f/.on, 

HARPER  & BROTHERS.  PUBLISHERS.  FRANKLIN  SQUARE..  NE.W  YORK 


HANNAH  WARNER 

'T'HE  fairj*  godmother,  living  in 
a yellow  tulip,  tells  the  beauti- 
ful story  of  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  the  flowers  to  a little  crocus 
fairy  born  at  Eastcr-tide.  A charm- 
ing explanation  for  young  and  old 
of  the  meaning  of  Easter. 

With  decorative  borders,  feinted  in  txuo  cck*t 
And  Artistically  bound.  Price  50  cents. 


HARPER  Hi  BROTHERS.  PUBLISHERS. H.T. 


Best  Way  to  Chicago  and  the  West-NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES. 
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Christian 

Science 

By 

mark  twain 

this  great  work  Mark  Twain  devotes 
himself  seriously  and  logically  to  a serious 
theme;  the  result  is  an  earnest,  painstak- 
ing, and  impartial  study  of  Christian 
Science  in  all  the  details  of  its  growth  and  church 
organization. 

1 his  book  is  the  result  of  years  of  careful  inves- 
tigation Mrs.  Kddy's  cult  and  writings,  and  ofthe 
church  < h she  has  founded,  it  is  an  honest 

cl)ort  fl  ' seriously  those  questions  which  the  public  generally  has 

oven  as  yut  Christian  Scion  c. 

I he  reader  will  like  the  way  Mark  1 wain  goes  vigorously  into  details, 
writes  plain  English,  and  gets  to  the  bottom  of  things.  He  is  equally 
..nk  with  praise  or  censure,  as  the  ease  demands.  And  while  his  book 
must  be  ranked  as  the  most  serious  and  extended  criticism  of  the  subject 
that  has  vet  been  made,  it  is  not  without  repeated  tinges  of  humor  which 
make  it,  while  instructive,  also  deeply  entertaining. 

Illustrated.  Crown  Svo.  Price,  fl.75 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  IT  3USHERS,  NEW  YORK 
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AUTOMOBILE 

NUMBER 


Type  XV.  SO  H.  P.  Pope-Toiedo  ^ — >. 

t Price,  Fully  Equipped.  $4,250 

You  can  learn  more  about  a really 

high-class  motor  car  in  an  hour's  ride  in  the  50  H.  P. 


A demonstration  will  prove  to  you  that  this  car  is  more 
faster,  easier  handled,  easier  riding  and  sweeter  running  than 
on  the  market. 

Comparison  will  show  you  that  its 
alloyed  steel,  more  ba'i  bearings,  m<"-e  ol 
practice  in  design,  wn-kmanship  an< 
i American  car. 

\ All  we  ask  is  investigation  and 

y\  compare,  the  closer  your  investiirai 
V\  convinced  vour 


a Type  XV  Pope-Toledo, 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  — - 

Pope  Motor  Car  Co.  /jr* 

L.  A.  M.  TOLEDO.  OHIO 
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JAMES  BRYCE,  THE  NEW  BRITISH  AMBASSADOR,  PRESENTING  HIS 
CREDENTIALS  TO  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
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COMMENT 

Exit  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress 

Tub  Fifty-ninth  Congress  has  come  to  an  end,  and  its  last 
session  whs  not  glorious.  Its  record  is  considered  at  some 
length  on  another  page.  Two  new  battle-ships  have  hcen 
granted,  and  on  this  achievement  the  country  is  to  lie  con- 
gratulated and  Mr.  Koohkvki.t  is  to  be  thanked  for  his  per- 
sistent and  intelligent  industry.  The  coast  artillery  has  re- 
ceived an  increase  which  gives  it  neorly  enough  men  to  rlcan 
the  guns  that  arc  in  place,  hut  not  quite  enough  to  provide 
one  crew  for  each  gun.  Stimulated  by  the  San  Francisco 
School  Board  and  by  the  President’s  dr-sire  to  avoid  a dif- 
ficulty with  the  State  of  California  and  the  labor-union. 
Congress  hus  increased  the  difficulties  of  Japanese  immigra- 
tion. The  trouble  is  that  California  continues  to  bclievo 
that  it.  hus  [lie  right  to  deny  to  foreigners  their  treaty  rights, 
if  they  have  any.  Congress  has  also  made  the  jobs  of  cabinet 
officers,  the  Speaker,  and  the  VicO-Preaident,  atid  its  own 
job,  more  profitable — properly — by  increasing  snlnru-s.  It 
bus  passed  un  act  ullowiug  government  appcnls  in  certain 
phases  of  criminal  cases — a law  of  such  a nebulous  character 
that  aocumxl  persons  need  not  fear  and  government  will  not 
rejoice.  A service  pension  aet  has  been  passed.  Nothing 
has  been  done  for  the  Plitli[»|»iii<-a,  whom  we  rule  with  u 
paternal  hand  while  we  deny  them  admission  to  the  father’s 
business  house.  On  the  whole,  it  hus  not  been  a groat  nor 
a good  Congress,  hut  it  has  arrived  at  one  distinction — it  has 
licen  the  most  extravagant  Congress  known  to  history. 

The  Trouble  with  the  Canal 

Tin-  President  and  Secretary  Taft  an*  having  trouble 
again  about  tbe  canal,  and  so  long  ns  the  work  endures  then* 
will  doubtless  be  opportunities  for  adverse  criticism  and  for 
sad  reflections.  This  is  mainly  lieeause  government  is  un* 
dertHkiiig  to  «lo  the  work.  lb-cognizing  tl>c  comparative  in- 
effectiveness and  dihttorint*ss  of  government  .work.  Mr. 
8iioxt8  favored  the  building  of  the  canal  by  contract.  He 
said,  ami  said  truly,  that  the  contractors  of  the  country 
posresred  the  tools,  controlled  the  skilled  lalmr  necessary, 
knew  how  to  get  the  most  economical  unskilled  Ltt«>r,  and, 
in  brief,  cnnld  I*  making  tbe  “dirt  fly”  while  tbe  govern- 
ment was  looking  about  to  find  the  necessary  men  ami  to 
procure  the  needed  tools.  Bids  were  offered  by  contractors, 
ami  then  came  a quandary.  One  company  of  bidders — the 
Oi.ivkk  group — was  very  much  under  all  others.  The  next 
wanted  more  than  twelve  per  rent,  profit,  and  the  Omvi:k 
lieoplc  alsiut  six  jier  cent.  Experts  say  that  twelve  per  cent, 
would  lie  about  fair,  considering  the  hard  circumstances  of 
the  work,  but  how  was  the  government  to  reconci.'  fa-  -pl< 


who  would  ask  questions  if  tin*  larger  bid  were  accepted ? 
As  the  President  did  not  like  some  of  the  features  of  the 
Ol.lVKR  hid  and  concern,  all  bids  were  rejected.  This  is  the 
kind  of  thing  a government  does  in  a business  transaction. 
A private  citizen  or  a corporation  would  probably  have  ac- 
cepted one  hill  or  the  other,  having  busim-ss  instincts,  being 
intent  on  getting  the  work  done  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment in  onk-r  that  earnings  might  licgin,  ami  not  being 
under  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  |»cople.  The  government 
is  forced,  on  the  other  hand,  to  consider  the  people,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  because  the  people’s  representatives  con- 
trol the  purse-strings.  And  so  the  most  effective  way  of 
building  the  canal  seems  to  have  liccn  atHimloncd.  That 
strong  men  cannot  work  to  their  own  satisfaction  under 
government  control  seems  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  suc- 
cessive resignations  of  Mr.  Wallace,  Mr.  S month,  and  Mr. 
Stkvksh.  Despite  all  the  reasons  given  to  the  public  for 
those  resignations,  dissatisfaction  with  hanq>ermg,  obstruct- 
ive, exasperating  governmental  control  formed  a large  cle- 
ment in  each  one  of  them,  and  this  is  not  necessarily  a 
criticism  either  of  the  President  or  of  Secretary  Taft. 

Sore  Experiences  Ahead 

Apparently  the  work  of  canal-building  is  now  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  engineers  of  the  army;  in  other  words,  government 
is  to  do  it  itself.  The  army  engineers  will  he  honest  ami 
efficient;  they  will  maintain  the  remarkable  reputation  of 
their  corps.  But  they  will  lie  annoyed,  retarded,  criticised, 
unjustly  in  many  instances,  and  will  be  unduly  blamed  for 
the  cxret  of  the  work,  which  is  hound  to  lie  at  least  three  or 
four  times  greater  than  the  estimates.  Congress  will  lx* 
niggardly,  as  it  always  is  in  providing  money  for  the 
carrying  on  of  great  works,  and  a great  deal  of  money  and 
much  time  will  bo  wasted  on  account  of  this  niggardliness. 
In  a word,  we  arc  about  to  have,  on  a grand  scale,  a repeti- 
tion of  experiences  to  which  the  engineers  have  become  ac- 
customed in  their  work  on  river  and  harbor  improvements. 
Tbe  great  cost  of  the  work,  too.  will  be  a serious  disap|*>int- 
ment  to  the  people,  and  will  call  forth  much  criticism,  from 
which  those  who  are  spending  the  money  will  often  unjustly 
suffer.  It  may  be  that  this  increase  of  cost  will  enter  into 
political  campaigns  ami  will  furnish  food  for  demagogues. 
That  the  canal  will  cost  more,  much  more,  than  the  estimate*, 
in  known,  and  Iihs  always  liecu  known,  to  many  men  in  au- 
thority. Ilere  again  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  weakness 
of  government  in  carrying  on  great  enterprise*.  It  is  afraid 
to  face  the  facts;  it  dan*  not  take  the  people  into  its  con- 
fidence. Coat  what  it  may,  however,  in  time  or  in  money  or 
in  human  life,  the  country  will  carry  the  camtl  to  completion; 
but'  we  might  as  well,  first  as  last,  recognize  the  fact  that 
we  are  to  have  sore  experiences  compared  with  which  those 
from  which  we  have  already  suffered  are  nothing. 

Oklahoma's  Constitution 

A telegraphic  despatch  1ms  stated  that  the  Oklahoma  con- 
stitutional convention  will  not  insert  a “Jim  Crow”  pre- 
vision in  its  Constitution,  because  it  fears  if  it  does  that 
the  President  will  not  approve  the  instrument;  that  he  will 
not  admit  the  State  into  the  Union.  The  despatch  or  the 
convention  must  lie  in  error.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  no  more-  power  to  refuse  admission  ' Oklahoma 
for  tills  reason  than  to  expel  such  of  the  Souther  s;'  *tes 
as  have  like  provisions  of  law.  By  the  law  of  1'>i*i  fungi  - 
has  a! ready  enacted  that  Oklahoma  shall  be  a Slate  ou  ad- !-’ 
ing  a Constitution  establishing  a government  ~ rapid- 1, cat  in 
form.”  It  has  made  the  President  tire-  judge  us  t - whet 
this  condition  has  been  actually  complied  with,  ami  ;i  1 
given  him  no  other  power.  To  say,  or  to  fear,  therefore,  that 
the  President  may  refuse  Oklahoma  admission  to  Statehood 
is  to  accuse  the  President  of  ignorance  of  the  meaning  «*f 
the  phrase  “ a republican  form  of  government.”  That  n gov- 
ernment may  remain  republican  in  form  and  still  have  a 
“Jim  (’row”  law  has  been  an  often  decided  as  to  be  beyond 
question.  Possibly  the  explanation  is  tbut  the  Oklahoma 
convention,  if  the  despatch'  he  true,  docs  not  really  believe 
that  tbe  President  desires  to  be  an  arbitrary  ruler,  unmind- 
ful of  the  legal  limitations  upon  his  power,  but  tlint  it  doc* 
not  sincerely  desire  to  obey  the  constituent*  of  its  Demo- 
cratic majority  mid  insert  the  “.Tiin  Crow”  provision.  In 
- eh  event  it  woubl  Is*  natural  for  it  to  attempt  to  throw 
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the  onus  on  the  President;  but  assuredly  Mr.  EoOMVSLT  has 
no  such  despotic*  notions  os  this  would  suggest. 

The  Country  and  the  Railroads 

Many  of  the  States  have  joined  the  Federal  government 
in  making  war  upon  the  railroads — a war  which,  it  must  Iks 
confessed,  the  mi  I roads  have  done  a good  deal  to  invite.  It 
is  much  too  early  to  discuss  the  results  of  this  war;  stieh 
results,  in  all  their  ramifications,  are  very  distant,  and  it  will 
always  lie  too  early  to  make  specific  predictions.  It  is  in- 
aeparable  from  any  such  movement,  economic  or  industrial 
or  fiscal,  that  the  war  will  be  carried  to  n certain  degree  of 
excess;  that  is,  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  wrong-doing 
will  not  only  be  punished,  but  their  power  of  service  will  ho 
crippled.  Those  commentators  who  sneer  at  the  railroads 
for  expressing  fears  of  undue  damage  or  for  preparing  for 
curtailment  of  service  are  not  wise  friends  of  the  eommwnity. 
Admitting,  us  every  one  must,  that  justice  to  the  community 
and  respect  for  the  laws  require  the  punishment  of  railroad 
offemlere  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  providing  for  fair 
service  to  all,  it  must  yet  he  recognized  that  hostility  to  rail- 
roads may  find  expression  in  legislation  which  will  injure 
the  roads  not  only  as  dividend-earners,  hut  as  servants  of  the 
people.  When  the  roads,  in  response  to  the  two-cent-fnre 
laws  which  have  ls*en  passed  by  several  of  the  States,  say 
that  eighteen-hour  und  other  special  trains  .must  be  with- 
drawn, and  that  certuin  special  fare*,  like  excursion  rates,  can 
no  longer  be  granted,  abuse  and  sneers  ore  no  answer.  It 
may  be  that  the  railroad  men  speak  in  anger  and  disappoint- 
ment, but  they  nevertheless  do  not  speak  without  warrant. 
That  the  country  will  i>ay  something  for  its  justice  cannot 
lx*  doubted;  that  it  will  pay  more  for  excesses,  nut  oral  anil 
reasonable  though  they  bo,  is  certain.  All  public  writers  and 
others  who  encourage  excesses  by  sneering  at  or  denouncing 
all  pleas  for  the  roods,  and  all  predictions  of  evil  and  useless 
consequences  from  undue  castigation,  are  foolish  friends  who, 
whatever  else  may  lie  said  of  them,  are  not  helping  to  a just 
settlement  of  the  relations  between  railroads  and  the  rest 
of  the  community.  The  country,  of  course,  will  not  long 
continue  without  the  exceptional  services  which  railroads 
have  rendered  and  for  which  we  are  all  willing  to  pay  a fair 
extra  price,  aud  what  serious-minded  and  just  men  should 
aim  at  now  is  to  bring  about  proper  control  of  the  roads  while 
injuring  their  effectiveness  as  little  as  possible.  Especially 
should  we  avo:u  the  promotion  of  the  pernicious  doctrino  of 
state  ownership. 

The  Senate  Loses  Mr.  Spooner 

The  departure  of  Mr.  Spooner  from  the  Senate  deprives 
the  administration  of  one  of  its  ablest  advocates  in  Congress; 
indeed,  on  question*  of  law,  especially  of  constitutional  law, 
Mr.  Spoon  HR  is  by  far  the  ablest  disputant  on  the  Repub- 
lican side.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  Mr.  Spixiner  has  not  al- 
ways agreed  with  the  President  on  the  subjects  that  are 
bound  for  some  time  to  come  to  continue  in  the  arena  of 
public  debate — the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Executive 
and  the  relations  between  the  Federal  .government  and  the 
States.  It  was  clearly  understood,  for  example,  tliut  Mr. 
Spooner  did  not  agree- with  Mr.  Roosevelt's  original  proposi- 
tion that  the  Federal  government  should  fix  railroad  freight 
rates,  nor  with  the  < level  oped  proposition  that  there  should 
1x5  no  judicial  review  of  decisions  tipholding  changes  of  the 
rates  established  by  the  roads.  Tt  is  presumably  the  fact 
that  if  the  administration  had  not  met  Mr.  Spooner's  views, 
no  rate  bill  would  have  been  passed.  More  recently  the 
President  recognized  Mr.  8ihk>nrr’s  usefulness  as  an  advocate 
in  the  Brownsville  matter  by  withdrawing,  because  it  was 
unconstitutional,  that  part  of  his  order  which  excluded  the 
dismissed  negro  soldiers  from  civil  employment  in  the 
future.  Mr.  Spooner  is.  therefore,  u man  of  remarkable 
power;  power  of  mind  and  character;  nnd  the  present  Senate 
tines  not  differ  from  its  prcdcceascre  in  not  being  able  to 
afford  the  hiss  of  such  a man.  lie  has  bellied  the  President 
over  muuy  ban!  places,  and  at  the  -same  time  he  has  been  of 
great  service  to  the  country.  ’*  Tho  Wisconsin  Republicans 
have  no  man  who  can  take  the  place  which  he  leaves  vacant, 
anti  the  legislative  majority  has  no  inclination  to  give  the 
country  n man  like  him.  A valuable  and  patriotic  man  is 
h*t  to  At  public  service,  partly  because  there  is  no  place  in 
our  public  service  for  a poor  man  of  Mr.  Spikinrk’n  ability 


and  talent,  and  partly,  perhaps,  becauao  public  life  in  tho 
near  future  might  have  become  extremely  disagreeable  to  him. 

The  Coming  Duma 

The  new  Russian  Duma  will  not  bo  controlled  by  real 
radicals,  but  by  Constitutional  Democrats.  It  is  apparent 
that  it  will  lx?  opposed  to  tho  reactionaries  by  a two- thirds 
majority,  and  that  it  will  ho  in  favor  of  a constitutional 
government,  perhaps  limiting  tlie  powers  of  the  Czar  no  more 
than  lie  agreed  to  as  appropriate  in  his  celebrated  manifesto. 
At  any  rati*,  the  best -informed  English  opinion — and  Eng- 
land has  the  advantage  of  the  opinions  of  its  resident  Russian 
revolutionaries — is  that  the  Czar,  if  he  will  exhibit  tact  and 
patience,  and  will  not  expect  the  representatives  to  obey  tho 
ministerial  policy,  will  help  to  the  establishment  of  respon- 
sible government  without  any  popular  outbreaks.  At  the 
same  time  tho  representatives  of  tho  Russian  peasants  who 
are  visiting  this  country,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
money  aid  for  their  cause,  expect  trouble,  fin  warn  y Ger- 
srtirxi,  the  Russian  terrorist,  says  that  the  new  Duma  will 
not  go  away,  as  the  first  did  when  it  was  dissolved,  hut  that 
“ they  will  proclaim  tlie  government  a puck  of  usurpers; 
themselves  the  government.  They  will  say  to  the  bureaucrats, 
*GoP  Thoy  will  toy  to  the  Czar,  ‘Go!’"  Mr.  Amur, 
the  peasant  leader  in  the  first  Duma,  is  more  moderate, 
saner,  and  probably  more  authentic.  He  says  that  tho 
work  of  the  new  Duma  will  1*  to  “crystallize  the  as- 
pirations of  the  Russians  in  the  form  of  laws,  and  to 
present  these  laws  to  the  State’s  Council  and  the  crown, 
leaving  the  latter  to  decide  as  to  tho  necessity  of  a conflict 
or  a peaceful  solution  of  all  the  outstanding  questions."  At 
any  rote,  it  appears  to  lx?  evident  that  the  new  Duma  is  ilc- 
Vrmined  to  accomplish  something  for  the  establishment  of 
responsible  government,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  reaction- 
aries will  do  their  utmost  to  pcrsuailc  the  Czar  to  prevent  tho 
overthrow  of  the  autocracy. 

Nicaragua  and  Honduras  at  War 

The  war  between  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  goes  on  without 
apparent  varying  fortunes.  As  a war,  this  country  is  not 
much  interested  in  it,  but  we  must  regret  the  failure  of  the 
well-considered  efforts  for  peace  which  were  led  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  supplemented  by  President  Diaz  and  by  sev- 
eral other  Latin-Ameriran  governments.  At  the  same  time, 
ns  we  have  already  said,  the  incident  was  not  only  creditable 
to  the  country  and  the  President,  but  it  illustrated  the  im- 
portance of  Mr.  Root’s  recent  visit  to  South  America.  One 
other  cop  sequence  of  the  conflict  is  the  decision  by  Attorney* 
General  Bonaparte  that  people  in  this  country  have  the  right 
to  soil  arms  to  both,  or  to  either,  of  the  holligcreuts.  This 
is  old  law*,  but  its  assertion  is  sometimes  doubted  when  pop- 
ular passion  is  aroused;  and  when  Mr.  Hay  announced  it 
when  it  inured  to  the  advantage  of  Great  Britain  during  the 
Boer  war,  lie  was  called  an  Anglomaniac  by  a good  many 
people  who  might  do  well  to  ponder  on  Mr.  Bonapartr’s  de- 
cision in  the  N icaragua -Honduras  controversy. 

Mr.  Harri man’s  Case 

Public  attention  in  the  week  in  which  February  closed 
ami  March  began  veered  away  from  tlie  Tiiaw  trial  and 
centred  upon  Edward  II.  TTarrimax.  There  was  nothing  left 
to  lie  settled  in  the  Thaw  trial  except  the  fute  of  Thaw 
(which  has  nil  along  been  a matter  of  secondary  interest), 
and  in  the  opiniou  of  the  public  no  engrossing  degree  of 
uncertainty  remained  even  ns  to  that.  Mr.  Harrimak’h  ease 
has  seemed  vastly  more  important  and  much  more  interest- 
ing. He  is  a man  of  the  rarest  abilities,  whose  services  to 
the  industrial  side  of  our  civilization  have  lx*en  of  a value 
so  great  as  not  readily  to  lx?  calculated,  and  whose  mental 
processes  have  lieeu  so  intricate,  so  penetrating,  and  so  ef- 
fectual as  to  make  them  eminently  fit  to  study  ami  in  very 
many  particulars  to  admire.  The  gist  of  the  inquiry  ubout 
Mr.  TIaruiman  has  been  ns  to  his  methods  and  purposes; 
whether  his  method*  have  been  upright  and  his  purpose* 
lawful  and  prefer,  nis  testimony  In-fore  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee  has  brought  his  whole  career  up  for  judg- 
ment The  newspapers  ami  men  in  their  private  talk  have 
sat  on  his  ease,  nnd  have  given  in  u verdict  which,  though 
not  unanimous,  represents  n very  remarkable  unanimity  of 
opinion.  It  is  not  a verdict  to  which  n nuin  of  his  qualities 
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ran  possibly  lx?  indifferent,  for  it  is  very  far  from  being 
favorable.  That  be  has  broken  the  law  in  any  case  has  not 
yet  been  demonstrated,  nor  even  that  ho  has  done  worse 
fiscal  exploits  than  men  have  done  before  him  without  being 
either  sent  to  jail  or  ostracized  by  their  social  peers.  The 
verdict  is  simply  that  lie  has  shown  himself  to  be  unscrupu- 
lous, voracious,  and  insatiable  beyond  even  the  ample  wont 
of  that  region  below  Canal  Street  where  the  interpretation 
of  the  commandments  is  so  liberally  qualified  by  commenta- 
ries, cpioted  precedents,  and  res  adjudicalu. 

A Working  Han's  Errors 

There  is  that  about  Mr.  Hariumax  that  mokes  one  lament 
this  verdict  and  hope  that  it  will  not  stand.  It  is  not  only 
that  hi*  hat  covers  the  best  oquipment  of  railroad  brains, 
except  one,  in  the  eountry,  but  that  in  so  many  particulars 
of  deportment  and  achievement  lie  has  boon  admirable,  that 
one  mourns  to  find  his  record  befouled  with  incidents  of 
indefensible  predacity.  We  do  not  share  the  opinion  that  his 
great  fault  has  been  mere  greediness  for  money.  He  has 
indeed  wanted  money — lakes  of  it — but  he  has  seemed  to 
want  it  chiefly  to  use  as  a tool  to  make  his  dreams  come  true, 
and  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  the  plans  which  have  taken 
shape  in  his  remarkable  mind.  We  mistake  the  man  if  he 
cares  especially,  so  far  as  personal  indulgence  gfa,  whether 
he  has  three  million  dollars  or  three  hundred  million.  In- 
dulgence i*  not  his  foible,  nor  do  we  think  acquisitiveness  is 
hi*  vice.  TIis  play  is  work,  like  Roixo’r,  and  his  use  of 
money  is  to  give  him  power  to  do  the  thing*  in  tho  railroad 
world  that  in  his  judgment  are  crying  to  he  done,  and  must 
l?e  done,  tin  t or  last,  in  the  interest  of  all  tho  people.  If  we 
judge  Mr.  Habrim  vjs  rightly,  a railroad  is  primarily  of  far 
more  interest  to  him  us  a machine  to  haul  goods  and  pas- 
sengers to  the  heat  possible  advantage  than  as  a machine 
that  will  yield  vast  riches  to  the  man  who  controls  it.  Yet 
he  has  grabbed  at  the  riches  at.  every  chance.  True,  but 
he  could  not  have  accomplished  what  he  has  accomplished 
if  he  had  not  grabbed  them.  To  our  mind  be  is  a Cecil 
R iiouks  kind  of  a man,  who  cares  not  unduly  for  money  as 
an  end,  but  finds  it  an  indispensable  means. 

Make  Him  Build  Our  Canal 

He  has  overdone  hit  job.  He  let  hia  mind  get  the  start  of 
his  compunctions,  and  in  his  ardor  for  achievement  his  judg- 
ment of  right  and  wrong  in  methods  has  been  obscured.  He 
is  a sinner,  and  so  are  the  rest  of  us,  but  his  sins  look  ex- 
ceptionally heinous  to  us  because  they  have  been  so  enormous- 
ly profitable.  Moreover,  he  has  let  nobody  stand  in  his  way, 
and  while  he  hue  shown  himself  skilled  in  addition  and  mul- 
tiplication, he  has  consulted  his  own  purposes  in  the  matter 
of  division.  So  he  has  few  friends,  and  the  pack  that  is  after 
him  is  a big  one  ami  unusually  vociferous.  The  kindest  and  per- 
haps  the  fairest  thing  that  can  be  said  about  him  is  that  he  has 
been  Napoleonic  ltoth  in  his  aspirations  and  in  his  superiority 
to  scruple.  But  tbnt  won’t  do.  Napoleons  ure  too  dangerous. 
It  is  nut  so  much  that  they  break  too  many  eggs,  as  that  the 
omelet  when  tbc-y  get  it  done  is  apt  to  be  their  omelet.  Mr. 
Harm tf ax  bn*  made  an  omelet,  but  it  is  too  much  his.  We 
wish  he  could  lie  employed  to  make  one  for  us.  He  ought 
to  do  penance  for  his  misileeda,  and  the  particular  penance 
we  would  choose  for  him  would  be  to  build  the  Panama  (’anal. 
If  he  could  lie  put  in  charge  of  that,  we  would  he  willing  to 
lend  him  the  key  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  ask 
him  no  more  than  to  leave  ua  the  change  when  the  job  was 
done.  We  think  that  course  would  savo  our  taxpayers  sev- 
eral hundred  million  dollars,  and  the  Imst  possible  canal 
would  Ito  built,  and  built  in  the  least  possible  time.  If  it 
should  turn  out,  when  the  canal  was  done,  that  the  builder 
owned  the  whole  of  South  America  and  hail  a blanket  mort- 
gage on  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  we  would  still  have 
in  (inam  an  inland  suitable  for  the  residence  of  a man  too 
smart  to  lie  left  around.  Blit  we  don’t  think  he  would  ever 
have  to  live  in  fiuam.  (live  him  work  enough  of  tlic  right 
sort  and  he  would  be  a safe  muii,  mid  there  is  quite  a bit  of 
work  ill  that  canal. 

Philosophic*!  Reflection 

When  eoni|Mdenl  private  enterprise  does  a job  of  work 
then?  is  usually  a profit,  and  tins  doer  wonts  it.  When  public 
enterprise  does  the  work  there  is  usually  a loss,  ami  the  tax- 
payers share  it.  Curiously,  the  average  taxpayer  sceins  readier 
to  share  the  loss  than  to  concede  the  profit. 


The  Record  of  ehe  Fifty-ninth  Congress 

lx  apportioning  the  credit  or  the  blame  for  the  achievements  and 
shortcoming*  of  the  ( ‘ongremi  which  cam*  to  an  end  on  Monday, 
March  4,  we  should  hear  in  mind  that  of  the  !H)  Senators  the  Re- 
publicans had  58  and  the  Democrats  32,  while  of  the  3X0  Rcpre- 
M-ntativcs  there  Were  24K  Republican*  and  13ft  Democrats,  with 
two  vacancies.  The  proportion  should  lie  heeded  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  Sixtieth  (‘ongrets,  up  to  the  time  when  the  live 
Representative*  and  two  Senator*  of  Oklahoma  arc  admitted,  the 
Republican*  will  muster  222  and  the  Democrats  104  in  the  Lower 
House,  whereas  in  the  Senate  there  will  lie  01  Republicans  against 
2D  Democrats,  the  former  thus  acquiring  more  than  two-third* 
of  the  votes.  From  the  figures  named  an  erroneous  deduction 
might  be  drawn  as  to  the  effect  produced  upon  the  public  mind  by 
the  record  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress*.  Ry  no  mean*  do  the  Re- 
publicans get  all  the  credit  of  it.  The  record  i*  divided  into  two 
sharply  contrasted  part*  corresponding  to  the  two  session*.  Almost 
all  of  the  work  which  is  likely  to  make  the  now  defunct  Congress 
long  remembered  in  our  Federal  history  waa  accomplished  in  the 
find  session,  and  it  was  brought  about  by  a combination  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  with  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Lower  House  against  the  influences  which  previously 
had  been  dominant  in  the  Senate,  and  which,  in  the  Fifty-eighth 
Congress,  had  succeeded  in  postponing  tin*  railway  legislation  de- 
sired by  the  Chief  Magistrate.  The  three  memorable  laws  placed 
upon  the  statute-book  during  the  first  session,  which  began  early  in 
December,  1905,  wen*  the  art  enlarging  the  power*  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  £ommi**ion  < commonly  known  as  the  railway-rate 
act)  : the  act  making  an  appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  provide  for  meat  inspection  from  hoof  to  can  at 
government  expense;  and,  thirdly,  the  act  for  preventing  the  manu- 
facture. sale,  or  transportation  of  adulterated  or  misbranded  or 
deleterious  foods,  drugs,  medicines,  and  liquors — the  act  generally 
known  a*  the  pure- food  law.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  rail- 
way-rate hill,  and  it  is  at  least  prohable  that  the  meat-inspection 
bill  and  the  pu re-food  bill,  would  not  have  become  laws  in  their 
present  form  had  not  the  President  been  supported  by  almost  all 
the  Democratic  Senator*  ami  Representative*,  by  almost  all  the 
Republicans  in  the  Lower  ) I oust,  and  also  by  a considerable 
minority  of  the  Republican  Senator*.  Under  the  circumstance*, 
the  credit  for  the  remarkable  legislation  cannot  lie  claimed  ex- 
clusively by  either  political  party,  and  cannot,  therefore,  figure 
as  a campaign  issue  in  the  next  Presidential  contest.  Outside  these 
three  epoch-making  statutes,  the  most  ini|*>rt*nt  legislative  work 
■performed  during  the  first  session  of  the  late  Congress  was  the  act 
providing  for  the  construction  of  a lock  canal  connecting  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ocean* ; the  act  providing  a uniform  rule 
for  the  naturalization  of  alums  throughout  the  United  States; 
the  act  enabling  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  to  enter  the  Union 
as  a single  State,  and  providing  also  that  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
might  lie  admitted  on  the  same  terms,  provided  each  Territory 
should  separately  vote  for  joint  Statehood;  an  act  for  the  with- 
drawal from  bond,  tax  free,  of  domestic  alcohol,  when  rendered 
unfit  for  hcvcragr  or  liquid  medicinal  u*c*  hv  mixture  with  suitable 
denaturing  materials:  an  act  appropriating  two  million  dollar* 
annually  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  militia  and  promoting 
rifle  practice;  an  act  providing  for  the  reorganization  of  the  con- 
sular service  of  the  United  States;  and.  finally,  an  act  appropri- 
ating $25,000  annually  for  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  As  regards  the  three  statutes  of  capital 
moment,  the  railvray-rate  act,  the  meat -inspect ion  act.  and  the 
pu  re-food  act,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  they  might  need 
amendments,  which  wffiild  be  forthcoming,  it  was  supposed,  during 
the  second  session. 

The  expectation  has  not  been  fulfilled.  Tin-  Fifty-ninth  Con- 
gress, which,  in  its  find  session,  was  dominated  by  the  President 
and  the  so-called  radical  reformers,  fell  hack,  in  its  second  session, 
under  the  control  of  **  special  interests.”  owing  partly  to  a cer- 
tain reaction  of  public  opinion  against  Federal  interference  with 
business  heretofore  transacted  by  private  corporations  or  indi- 
viduals. During  the  summer  or  autumn  of  IBCMJ,  an  impression 
gained  ground  that,  for  the  present,  at  all  events,  no  further 
steps  ought  to  be  taken  in  that  direction.  This,  not with-tanding 
the  fact  that  the  President’s  {lemmal  popularity  lias  not  lire  it  .*■• 
reptibly  impaired,  while  his  political  activity  has  UcTCT  1 - 
greater,  more  than  forty  message*  baring  been  went  by  him  lu  - 
gress  since  the  second  session  lagan.  The  result  of  slight 
change  discernible  in  |sqm]ar  M-ntiraent  has  Ish-ii  that 
down  reform  measures  have  been  killed  during  the 
month*.  For  example.  Senator  Rkvekiikse  ha*  failrd  to  m-rurc  the 
passage  of  the  umciulnicntu  which  he  tried  to  add  to  the  incat- 
in-pection  law.  One  of  these  amendments  aimed  to  make  meat- 
packers  pay  the  nat  of  iti*|>cctinii,  which  now  rests  on  tin*  Federal 
government,  while  the  other  required  every  label  to  boar  the  date 
at  which  the  goods  labelled  were  canned.  Congress  also  refused  to 
■anction  the  bill  permitting  the  Federal  government  to  establish 
food  standard*,  in  the  absence  of  which  the  enforcement  of  the 
pure-fond  law  is  difficult.  The  Federal  legislature  even  declined  to 
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ratify  the  measures  urged  by  the  President  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  lands,  and  providing  for  the  prosecution  of  fraudulent 
entries  hitherto  made  on  the  public  domain.  Where  Mr.  Rnoetic* 
vei.t  was  unable  to  carry  his  point,  it  was  sea  reel  y probable  that 
Senator  La  Follette  would  succeed,  and  we  need  not,  therefore,  be 
surprised  that  the  latter's  bill  authorising  and  directing  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  make  valuations  of  railroad  proper- 
tin*,  for  us#  as  bases  of  taxation,  did  not  And  a place  upon  the 
statute-book.  Miscarriage  also  awaited  another  bill  of  his  reducing 
by  .noo.ooo  the  amount  paid  to  railroads  for  carrying  mails.  A 
similar  fate  beftdl  a bill  framed  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  ex- 
press companies  from  engaging  in  the  business  of  buying  and 
selling  merchandise.  The  distillers  and  brewers  were  strong  enough 
to  defeat  Representative  LirriJ^iixo's  bill  giving  States  complete 
jurisdiction  over  liquors  brought  within  their  borders.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Standard  OH  Company  is  alleged  to  be  traceable  in 
the  frustration  of  the  bill  allowing  farmers  to  manufacture  de- 
natured alcohol.  It  la  hard  to  realize  that  all  these  proposals 
were  rrjected  by  the  very  same  Congress  which,  during  it*  first 
session,  pafesed  the  railway-rate  bill,  the  meat-inspection  bill,  and 
the  pore-food  bill. 

It  must  not  lie  Inferred  that  the  President  considers  the  session 
of  Congress  just  ended  as  entirely  unprofitable  from  his  point  of 
View.  He  is  reported  to  have  been  elated  at  the  |iassag«  of  the 
amendment  to  the  immigration  act  authorizing  him  to  exclude 
from  the  American  mainland  Japanese  or  other  laborers  whose 
pussports  dn  not  show  that  they  were  authorized  to  proceed  directly 
from  their  native  country  to  the  continental  territory  of  the 
United  States.  He  found  much  satisfaction,  too.  in  the  sanction  by 
Congress  of  his  desire  to  build  two  big  hattle-sbipa.  Scarcely  less 
gratifying  should  he  the  Senate's  ratification  of  the  Santo  Domingo 
treaty  in  its  revised  form,  whereby*  the  President’s  appointees  are 
authorized  to  collect  and  apportion  the  customs  revenue  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  Philippine 
tariff  bill  was  blocked,  and  the  bill  giving  the  government  the  right 
of  apjs-al  in  certain  criminal  nws  was  whittled  down  almost  to 
nothing  in  the  Senate.  The  eight-hour  bill,  the  anti- injunction  bill, 
the  child-labor  bill,  and  the  bill  to  confer  citizenship  upon  Porto- 
Ricans  all  failed  to  pass.  On  the  other  hand.  Congress,  haring 
raised  the  pay  of  Senators  and  Representative*  from  $.r>000  to 
97AQO  a year.  Toted  also  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  Speaker,  the 
Vice-President,  and  the  cabinet  officials,  including  the  Secretary  to 
the  President.  The  pay*  of  almost  every  postal  employee  through- 
out the  country  has  likewise  been  augmented,  but,  feeling  appar- 
ently that  it  must  stop  somewhere.  Congress  declined  to  increase 
the  pay  of  the  government  clerk*  employed  in  the  department*  at 
Washington.  We  observe  lastly  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for 
an  ex-soldier  to  prove  that  he  incurred  any*  disability  through 
service  under  the  color*.  AH  he  now*  luut  to  show,  in  order  to  get 
a pension  from  the  Federal  treasury.  Is  that  he  i*  sixty-two  years  old 
anti  served  three  months  in  the  civil  or  Mexican  war. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

This  la  a Russian  year  in  the  musical  circles  of  Xew  York.  First 
of  all,  there  is  a Russian  bringing  the  Philharmonic  Society  into 
grratrr  favor  than  it  has  enjoyed  since  Seiijl'h  day.  upon  whose 
death  many  of  the  German  lovers  of  music  feared  that  the  end 
of  tune  and  harmony  hail  come.  Siroxorr  is  dragging  the  music 
out  of  the  band  with  his  two  hands,  and  at  the  same  time,  and  by 
the  same  physical-culture  movements,  he  is  tearing  at  the  heart- 
strings of  musical  young  women,  who  lunch  in  his  presence,  and  in 
the  presence  of  good  f«»od,  but  on  melodious  ecstasy. 

“ I told  him,”  said  one  young  luncher  to  another,  “ that  he  had 
rejuvenated  the  old  band  by*  ten  years.” 

“ And  I,”  triumphantly  replied  the  other,  14  told  him  that  he 
had  recreated  it.” 

The  other  day*,  or  night,  a gentlemanly  young  Russian  named 
Scriabins  listened,  in  a box  at  Carnegie  Hall,  to  a performance  of 
liis  own  symphony  by  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  house 
w-ent  Russian  mad.  When  the  audience  w ji  going  out  onp  distin- 
guished  musical  young  woman  was  heard  to  ask  a critic — profes- 
sional: “What  is  that  Duma  that  the  Russians  are  composing; 
i*  it  a chanson  or  a suite?” 

How*  certain  individual  live*  keep  on  moving  together,  parallel  to 
one  another  or  crossing  one  another!  It  seems  as  though  they  could 
not  get  apart,  as  though  they  attracted  one  another.  There  are, 
for  instance.  Senator  Julies  C.cmab  Burrows,  of  Michigan,  who 
has  just  made  the  principal  speech  against  Smoot,  and  ex-Spnator 
Artim’k  Brown,  of  Utah,  who  was  recently  killed  in  Washington 
hr  a lady*  who  wanted  lorn  for  a husband.  Thirty-four  year*  ago 
the  two  were  practising  law  together  in  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  and 
Rhowx  was  a very  successful  lawyer.  BtmoVH  was  an  orator:  in 
his  youth  he  was  known  as  the  **  Columbian  Orator."  This  was  tin- 
title  of  a Tittle  book  of  eloquent  extract*  which  the  boys  used  to 
declaim  on  Friday  afternoon*.  ltniRows  wanted  to  be  a Congress- 
man and  Bnuwx  helped  him.  lie  was  elected  in  1872,  and  he  was 


defeated  In  1874  because  he  favored  Inflation.  Onoe  again  he  was 
defeated,  but,  with  these  exceptions,  he  has  I «cen  continuously  in 
public  life,  part,  of  the  time  as  Representative  and  part  of  tlie 
time  as  B*na tor.  BROWN  rather  sternly  dealt  with  Burrow*  at 
times,  but  one  day  Brown  made  a false  step  at  Kalamazoo  and 
the  two  live*  seemed  to  separate,  for  Brown  thought  that  the  air 
of  Salt  Lake  City  was  more  wholesome  for  him  titan  that  of 
Michigan.  Rut  (lie  two  came  together  again  as  member*  of  the 
Senate,  and  at  last  Burrows  got  unduly  mixed  up  in  a question 
moat  interesting  to  Utah,  and  was  fighting  Smoot  and  polygamy 
when  Brown  came  to  Washington  to  be  shot.  The  wayward, 
meteoric,  far-shining  Brown  flashed  into  Rntwvs'g  life  from  time 
to  time,  a life  that  became,  notwithstanding  those  (lashes,  more 
and  more  conservative,  so  conservative  that  the  taint  of  oratory 
was  long  ago  washed  out  of  it,  and  Burrows  ha*  grown  to  !*•  an 
industrious,  hard-headed  man  of  business  who  knows  how  to  keep 
his  seat  in  the  Senate,  while  BROWN  did  not.  know  anything  much 
to  his  advantage  except  how  to  win  lawsuits. 

Secretary  Shaw  la  to  be  the  president  of  the  Carnegie  Trust  Com- 
pany instead  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  may  be  worth  while 
to  allude  to  Mr.  Shaw  as  a disappointment,  not  at  all  by  way  of 
criticism,  but  in  order  to  indicate  how  a President1!*  judgment  may 
not  always  be  sure-footed.  Mr.  Shaw  was  regarded  in  Washington 
as  an  independent  Republican,  tainted  a trifle  with  free-trade 
spot*.  The  President’s  desire  to  change  the  McKinley  cabinet 
rose  first  from  friction  with  Lyman  Gage.  On  Mr.  Gaob’h  side 
there  was  felt,  and  manifested,  some  restlessness  because  the  Presi- 
dent, then  new,  was  not  observant  of  official  etiquette;  he  wa« 
accustomed  to  communicate  directly  with  subordinaten,  and  Mr. 
Gaoe,  on  consulting  the  Treasury  book  of  etiquette,  discovered 
that  this  was  a slight  on  him,  because  the  President  should  have 
communicated  indirectly  with  the  subordinate*  through  him.  On 
the  President’s  side,  it  was  thought  that  Mr.  Gage  knew  only  tin* 
banking  aide  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  president  needed  some  one 
who  understood  the  tariff  and  was  in  favor  of  a re  virion  that 
would  reduce  duties.  It  will  be  seen  how  tar  back,  in  thought, 
this  episode  is.  The  President  was  especially  congratulated  on 
selecting  Shaw,  because  now  he  would  have  a well  informed  Secre- 
tary who  would  sympathize  with  his  expectation  to  secure  tariff 
reform;  and,  besides,  the  President  thought  him  so  large-minded, 
so  generous,  ho  independent  a politician.  “ Why,"  said  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, “I  have  always  felt  particularly  attracted  to  him  since  he 
said  in  a speech  that  this  country  * walked  out  of  a slough  of 
despond  on  the  backbone  of  Grover  Cleveland!’ ” However  gener- 
ous-minded and  independent  Mr.  Siiaw  may  have  remained,  he.  too, 
has  been  a public  banker,  a*  Mr.  Gaoe  was,  while  he  lias  allowed 
it  to  be  understood  that,  on  the  tariff,  he  is  the  Bourbon  while 
Governor  Cru mins,  his  party  opponent,  is  the  man  who  is  for 
what  was  expected  of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

The  suggestion  that  Senator  Blackbi-rn  is  to  be  a member  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  could  not  have  surprised  those 
who  recan  the  selection  of  Mr.  Cockrell  for  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission — and  there  are  others.  Mr.  Blackburn  was  al- 
ways intent  upon  doing  hU  duty  to  the  executive  department.  In 
Kentucky  they  describe  him  as  a “good  mixer.”  He  is  the  genial 
friend  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men.  In  Washington,  the 
air  of  his  committee-room  still  reels  with  his  admirable  stories,  the 
point  of  each  one  being  inevitably  salient.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  judges  of  horse-races  tliat  a kind  constituency  ever  sent  to 
Congre,sH,  and  a Republican  President  found  him  a*  companion- 
able and  as  amenable  to  reason  as  bis  own  party  associates  felt 
him  to  be.  He  was  even  on  good  term*  with  the  Cleveland  admin- 
istration during  thone  strenuous  times  when  many  Democrat*  in 
Congress  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  tike  occupant  of  the  White 
House  or  his  cabinet.  Especially  friendly  was  Black  nr  hn  with 
the  Kentucky  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whom  he  called  “ .John 
Carlisle,”  and  from  whom  he  was  willing  to  accept  dry  and 
choking  facts  which  he  needed  for  his  oratorical  embroidery- work. 
He  wan  one  of  the  Silver  Democrats  who  were  filibustering  under 
the  leadership  of  two  then  Republicans,  Teller  and  DUROUI,  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  CLEVELAND’S  "unconditional  repeal  bill.” 
But  Blackburn  was  not  in  favor  of  obstinately  standing  in  the 
wav  of  the  appointing  power.  Too  much  of  the  current  business 
of  a Senator — and  of  his  constituents— depended  on  his  retention 
of  its  friendship.  So  be  talked  the  matter  over  with  his  friend 
John,  who  found  the  Senator  reasonable,  and  .John  furnished  him 
with  mental  food.  Blackburn  then,  incidentally,  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  Confederate  veterans  in  Kentucky,  and  then,  com- 
ing freshly  from  his  people,  he  made  a remarkably  able  speech  in 
favor  of  abandoning  the  filibustering  and  of  |iermitting  a vote  to 
he  taken.  Then  envy  *|Ktke.  A Senator  who  could  have  made  no 
such  speech  said  that,  " for  a man  who  never  thought  and  never 
read,  Joe  was  the  ablest  orator  in  the  country.”  Soon  afterward-* 
Blackburn  had  a serious  falling  out  with  John  Carlisle,  not 
about  a transitory  thing  like  the  silver  question,  although  that 
might  nerve  as  fuel,  hut  about  a deeper,  more  momentous,  more 
slecp-di*|ie)liiig  subject — a I unit  an  appointment  in  the  Treasury 
Department. 
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EXPERIMENTING  WITH 
AUTOMOBILE  TIRES 

By  WILFRED  DUPUY 


THK  pneumatic  tire  wan  undoubtedly  the  most  important 
invention  which  had  to  dc*  with  the  development  of  the 
automobile,  (or  without  it  the  touring-car,  a*  at  prevent 
used  for  pleasure  purposes.  would  not  have  been  a possi- 
bility. The  reason  for  this  is  not  merely  thnt  the 
pneumath  tire  gives  comfortable  riding  qualities  to  the  car.  hut 
that,  by  it*  absorption  of  the  small  inequalities  of  road  surface,  it 
naves  the  motor  anil  mechanism  from  an  enormous  amount  of 
vibration.  The  question  might  la*  asked  whether  solid  rubber  tire* 
would  not  serve  as  well  for  use  in  districts  where  the  road  surfaces 
were  comparatively  smooth.  These  can  1*  used  satisfactorily  up 
to  speed  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  but  beyond  that  they  are  ini- 
practicable,  no  matter  how  smooth  the  road. 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  if  an  object  l>o  allowed  to  drop  in 
the  air.  after  it  has  attained  a certain  speed  the  resistance  of  the 
sir  will  equal  the  acceleration  due  to  the  force  of  gravity,  so  that 
the  speed  of  the  object  will  not  increase  beyond  a certain  limit. 
The  drag  of  solid  tires  against  the  force  of  the  motor  acts  some- 
what In  the  same  wav.  The  higher  the  tp*cd  the  greater  the 
power  necessary  to  lift  the  wheels  over  the  small  inequalities  of 
road  surface,  until  finally  a limit  of  speed  is  reached  at  which  all 
of  the  power  is  consumed.  This  limit  ia  comparatively  low.  By 
experiment  it  has  been  found  to  he  practically  impossible  to  drive 
a car  faster  than  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  on  solid  tires,  even 
by  using  engines  of  very  high  power.  This  would  certainly  not 
suit  the" modern  motorist  Tint  of  much  greater  moment  than  the 
reduction  in  speed  would  be  the  racking  of  his  nerve#  and  the 
wear  and  tear  to  which  the  mechanism  of  the  car  would  be  sub- 
jected. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  imitate  the  action  of  the 
meumatic  tire  by  the  use  of  spring  wheels,  pneumatic  hubs,  etc., 
iut  up  to  the  present  time  with  indifferent  success.  While  these 
devices  take  up  the  vibrations  transmitted  to  the  wheel  to  a 
certain  extent,  they  do  not  provide  a cushion  at  the  place  where  it 
will  lie  most  effective,  via.,  in  contact  with  the  road.  They  act  as 
delicate  springs  in  decreasing  tlw»  force  of  shocks  borne  hv  the 
wheel,  but  do  not  abtorb  the-**  shocks,  as  does  tlie  pneumatic  tire. 
Ini-qualities  and  small  obtaolea  sink  into  the  tire,  so  that  the 
win-el  does  not  require  an  extra  amount  of  power  to  lift  it  over 
them.  For  this  reason  it  H very  doubtful  whether  a practical 
substitute  for  the  pneumatic  tire  will  ever  he  discovered. 

With  the  phenomenal  increase  in  tin*  production  of  automobile* 
during  the  past  six  years  there  has  been  a like  increase  in  the 
output  of  the  tire  manufacturers,  so  that  the  available  rubber 
supply  of  the  world  has  Iwen  seriously  affected.  Imports  of  crude 
rubber  into  the  United  States  alone  last  year  amounted  to  $50,- 
000,000.  a considerable  proportion  of  which  was  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  tires. 

The  niMier  factory  which  undertakes  the  manufacture  of  auto- 
mobile  tins  require*  an  elaborate  and  expensive  equipment,  con- 
sisting of  washing  machines  for  the  crude  rubber,  mixing-mills 
for  combining  I he  rubber  with  sulphur,  vine,  litharge,  and  other 
ingredient*  which  inllm-nce  the  vulcanizing  proreaa  and  serve  to 
give  strength  and  wearing  qualities  to  the  finished  tire.  Huge 
calendar  rolls  are  required  to  roll  l he  rubber  into  sheets  of  the 
proper  thickness  to  la*  used  in  building  up  the  tire.  Whole  row* 
of  great  hydraulic  presses,  heated  by  steam,  are  Used  for  vulcan- 
izing the  i ires  after  they  have  been  placed  in  tlie  moulds.  The 
number  of  the  latter  which  must  la*  kept  on  hand  depend*  only  on 
the  demand  for  tires  of  each  size  and  type. 

Ileforr  being  placed  in  <hr  mould  the  tire  is  built  up  by  hand 
on  an  Iron  form.  The  layers  of  fnlrrir  coated  with  nihls-r  are  laid 
on  first  of  all.  being  drawn  tight  over  the  tread  and  worked  down 
over  the  “bead/'  When  the  plies  of  fabric  are  in  position  and 
rolled  smooth,  a sheet  of  rnblsr  is  laid  on  to  form  tlie  cover.  If 
the  tire  is  to  have  n moulded  tread  tlie  latter  is  formed  hv  Is-ing 
built  up  of  layers  of  riiMer  to  the  proper  thickness.  If  a “ wrapped 
tread”  is  to  la*  put  on.  the  tire  is  moulded  with  only  the  ©over 
in  place,  and  after  Is-ing  removed  from  the  mould  has  the  tread 
wrapped  upon  it  with  cloth  and  vuhanisesl. 

Tin**  should  Is*  allowed  to  age  for  u certain  length  of  time  be- 
fore tiring  put  into  ii*«\  During  this  time  they  ” bloom,”  that  1*. 
In  mme  light  gray  in  color,  due  to  the  action  of  the  air  on  the 
sulphur  contained  in  the  rubber.  The  process  of  aging  require* 
from  three  to  six  weeks,  during  which  time  the  rubber  acquire* 
a rertain  firmness,  which  adds  to  it*  durability. 

The  numlier  of  different  types  of  automobile  tires  is  constantly 
inrnnsing.  each  type  Wing  designed  to  overcome  certain  difficul- 
ties. TW  most  common  design  lias  Wen  tlie  wrapped  t read  or 
tin*  round-moulded  tire;  hilt  of  late  the  list,  corrugated  • r-  . t 1 ■* 
been  iiien-oising  in  popularity.  The  latter  i«  heavier  ' ' .* • i i i«* 
ordinary  lire,  und  should  prove  more  reliable.  In  ad:  i-  u to 
these,  there  is  the  tread  studded  with  rubber  knobs,  nmj  ■»>  F *-io. 
transverse  notches.  These  two  types  are  designed  hr  prevso  kid- 
ding. and  an-  effective  to  a certain  extent  when  new.  hut  arm  a 
few  hundred  miles  of  travel  they  are  worn  so  smooth  a>-  to  l-«u 


whatever  non-skidding  qualities  they  may  have  once  possessed. 
The  tire  which  has  so  far  most  successfully  prevented  side-slip 
Jiuk  niilM-ddcd  in  its  trend  several  rows  of  steel  studs,  the  heads 
of  which  grip  the  road  so  firmly  a*  to  assure  positive  traction. 
The  heads  of  the  studs  rest  either  directly  on  the  ruhWr  tread 
of  the  tire  or  on  a strip  of  specially  prepared  leather.  Their  banes 
are  held  firmly  by  several  idles  of  strong  fabric.  In  addition  to 
it*  prevention  of  side-slit)  the  wearing  qualities  of  this  tire  have 
been  unusually  good,  and  it  is  nractically  puncture  proof,  except 
through  tin-  aide  wall.  TW  popularity  of  this  tire  luis  been  largely 
increased  by  its  sucx-essful.  umt  mi  foreign  racing-ears  during  the 
past  tWD  years,  where  the  strain  to  which  tires  arc  subjected  on 
account  of  the  gnat  spts-d  atuim-d  is  unusually  severe. 

The  motorist  whoa©  tires  do  not  afford  the  proper  service  is 
usually  too  much  given  to  placing  the  blame  upon  the  tire  tnonu 
factun-r  rwtiu-r  than  upon  his  own  ignorance  or  carelessness.  It 
i*  too  much  to  expect  Unit  tires  will  not  deteriorate  and  give  out 
alien  the  user  exercises  no  more  judgment  in  earing  for  them  than 
if  his  car  were  equipped  with  ordinary  iron-tired  wheel*.  To  ob- 
tain satisfactory  result*  in  the  u*e  of  pneumatic  tin**  every  motor- 
ist should  familiarize  himself  with  the  instructions  and  rules  for 
their  care  as  laid  down  for  his  guidance  by  the  manufacturer*. 
These  rules  have  been  evolved  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  action  of  rubber  under  various  condition*,  and  after  exhaustive 
experiment*  with  tire*  to  determine,  a*  far  a*  possible,  the  causes 
which  bring  about  their  disintegration.  Some  motorists.  Wing 
familiar  with  the  rules,  disregard  (hem,  in  who]©  or  in  part,  either 
Weause  it  is  too  much  trouble  tri  sec  that  the)-  are  followed,  or 
liecause  of  the  ls-lit-f  that,  even  If  they  are  ignored,  little  if  any 
injury  will  result  to  the  tires.  If  they  could  be  made  to  under- 
stand' how  apparently  trivial  things  often  do  great  injnrv  to  their 
tires,  remit  ing  in  annoyance  and  expense  to  themselves,  tWy 
would  cease  disregarding  these  instructions  in  even  the  smallest 
particular.  For  instance,  lowering  the  air  pressure  ten  pounds 
per  square  inch,  or  allowing  a tire  to  stand  in  a pool  of  oil  or 
gasoline  for  a few  hours,  will  often  work  irreparable  damage. 

'Hie  automobile  manufacturers  have  not  been  blameless  in  the 
matter  of  providing  tire-trouble  for  the  motorist.  This  has  not 
been  due  to  tlie  selection  of  tires,  hut  to  the  construction  of  the 
automobiles  themselves.  which  have  very  often  Wen  of  too  great 
weight  and  power  for  the  tires,  of  the  size  fitted,  to  support.  Each 
size  tire  is  guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer  to  carry  only  a cer- 
tain weight,  arid  when  this  weight  is  exceed«*d  trouble  naturally 
follow*.  The  catalogue  weight  of  an  automobile,  which  takes  no 
account  of  water,  gasoline,  and  equipment,  often  differs  largely 
from  its  weight  when  ready  for  the  road.  Thus  the  surest  way  in 
which  to  determine  whether  or  not  a car  is  fitted  with  tires  of 
•undent  size  i*  to  have  it  weighed  when  fully  equipped. 

The  motorist,  by  care  and  attention,  can  do  more  to  prolong  the 
life  of  his  tires  tiian  any  repuir-uuin  or  tlie  manufacturer  himself. 
He  should  have  an  accurate  pressure-gauge,  and  test  his  tin-s  at 
least  once  a week,  in  order  to  be  sun-  that  they  are  constantly 
inllated  to  the  pressure  recommended  by  the  manufacturer.  This 
pressure  varies  from  sixty  to  ninety  pounds,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  tire.  Proper  inflation  Is  of  more  importance  than  nil  the 
other  rules  which  ran  Is-  laid  down  for  tlie  can*  of  tires.  Proper 
inflation  the  motorist  must  Interpret  us  Ai.qA  pressure,  that  Is, 
compared  to  the  degree  of  infiat  ion  which  would  muse  his  car  to 
ride  easiest.  A tire,  when  pnqs-rly  inltated,  should  not  flatten  at 
all  when  the  car  is  loaded.  Too  many  drivers  an-  afraid  of  burst- 
ing their  tires  bv  a ton  zealous  Use  of  tlie  pump;  so  let  it  lien-  he 
*tuh*d,  finally,  that,  no  uir-pump  for  the  inflation  of  tire*,  either 
hand-operated  or  mechanical,  I*  capable  of  exerting  a pressure 
exceeding  125  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  this  pressure  would 
not  W sufficient  to  hurst  a tire  which  was  even  one -quarter  as 
strong  as  tire*  an-  now  made.  A perfect  tire  will  not  hurst  at 
a pressure  of  seven  hundred  (siuuds.  Tlie  motorist  may  ask,  then, 
an  explanation  for  the  fact  that  tires  sometimes  "blow  out.”  it 
is  answered  by  staling  that  the  tire  must  have  he«*n  injured  be- 
fore tie-  ldow-out  occurred,  which  is  often  brought  shout  by  a 
previous  puncture  or  atone-bruise,  which  weakens  tiny  tin*  at  the 
spot  where  the  blow-out  afterwards  occur*.  The  layers  of  fabric 
are  a tire's  whole  strength,  and  are  very  easily  weakened  liv  rut- 
ting and  by  water  which  is  allowed  to  enter  through  mis  in  the 
cover  of  the  tire.  Water  and  dirt  serve  to  rot  the  thread*  of  111** 
fabric,  and  therefore  every  precaution  should  lie  taken  to  see  tlul 
all  cut*  in  the  tread  or  wall*  of  the  tire  are  immediately  repaired. 

In  driving  the  ear  much  can  be  done  to  prolong  the  life  of  the 
tire-.  Turn-  should  Is-  taken  at  moderate  speed,  or  the  tin-s  wifi 
Is-  "rim-cut,”  'Hie  brakes  should  not  he  applied  *o  suddenly  a* 
to  lock  tlie  wheels,  or  part  of  the  thread  will  Is-  torn  off.  The 

clutch  id  I--  operated  carefully  for  the  km  regaon.  Oil, 

grea-e.  and  gasoline  should  not  Is*  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with 
i bed  tires,  us  they  soften  and  disintegrate  the  rubber.  For  this 
rotsefi  oil  Hlmuld  not  lsi  allowed  to  drip  from  tho  wheel-hearings  or 
chains. 


SHOCK  ELIMINATORS 

By  S.  F.  HEATH 


T1IK  rapidly  growing  interest  in  shock  eliminators  only 
gne*  to  prove  i In*  absolute  neeeusity  for  wane  efficient 
device  to  rliinliiute  the  damage,  danger,  and  discomfort 
of  rough  n«ik  One  of  the  best-known  writers  on  unto- 
mobile  nibjccU  states: 

“Without  question  the  motor-car  is  farther  astray  in  tin*  mutter 
of  springs  than  in  any  other  one  particular.  A moment’s  considera- 
tion will  show  that  tin  single  spring  suspension,  no  matter  what 
its  shape,  can  correctly  handle  a cur  at  all  sjieeda  on  rough  roads. 
At  over  twenty  miles  the  spring  of  any  known  form  fails  to  meet 
the  requirements.  If  llrxihlr  enough  to  give  good  ruling  on  fair 
mads  at  moderate  speed*,  the  springs  will  dose  with  rough  aur- 
faee  and  faster  pa«*e. 

“To  meet  all  rcquinniente  the  spring  c'tTeet  must  automatically 
make  enormous  difference*  in  its  resistance  and  rei-overy  effect, 
and  must  lie  helped  hy  a |>owerful  auxiliary,  whose  services  will 
Is-  culled  into  action  bv  the  mail  level  variation  ini|«ct  in  the  pre- 
cise degree  demanded  t»y  the  sp-eial  instance.” 

The  ideal  sliock  eliminator  must  meet  the  following  require- 
ments: 

I.  No  restraint  of  the  free,  easy  spring  play  on  good  roads,  at 
any  speed,  or  over  moderately  rough  road*  at  slow  apwd. 

2.  Below  and  above  this  normal  or  g»s«l-roads  spring  action 
the  speed  and  distance  to  which  the  spring  goes  must  lw  controlled 
automatically  and  in  just  the  right  projairtlun  required  by  each 
individual  shock. 

3.  Practically  all  tlie  excessive  load  and  strain  of  rough  roads 
must  lie  assumed  by  the  eliminator*,  thus  leaving  the  springs  to 
take  care  of  the  normal  load  only. 

4.  The  eliminators  must  be  built  on  principles  which  will  per- 
mit of  the  use  of  easy,  flexible  springs,  for  It  is  only  when  such 
springs  are  used  that  the  greatest  wiving  In  tires  can  be  made. 

A.  They  must  allow  an  increase  of  sliced  over  roads  as  they 
come,  with  an  increase  of  comfort  ami  safety. 

6.  Must  not  require  constant  adjusting,  refilling,  oiling,  or  other 
attention.  The  working  part*  must  be  |**rfectly  protected  from 
mud  and  dust. 

7.  Must  have  universal  or  ball  joints  to  compensate  for  the 
Iwdv*way  on  rough  mail*. 

8*.  Must  prevent  the  springs  from  going  too  far  up  or  down, 
hut  stopping  them  without  *liock,  thus  doing  away  entirely  with 
rubber  lium|>crs  and  straps. 

It  goes  without  argument  that  a device  which  meets  these  re- 


quirements must  lie  of  so  much  real  benefit  in  dollar*  and  cent*, 
safety  and  comfort,  that  no  man  owning  u car  of  nnv  power  over 
five  horse-power,  or  capuble  of  a s|ieed  uhove  ten  mile*  an  hour, 
can  afford  to  he  without  it. 

Of  the  devices  now  on  the  market  the  one  coming  nearest  the 
ideal  can  be  judged  by  taking  into  consideration  the  medium*  used 
for  control:  Pneumatic  or  air,  of  which  there  is  one.  Friction 
and  hydraulic,  of  which  there  are  numerous  design*.  This  medium, 
therefore,  must  be  elastic  in  itself,  an  that  under  sudden  stress  it 
will,  even  wlten  eon  lined,  give  way  to  a certain  extent.  It  must 
get  out  of  the  way  entirely  when  no  restraint  tas  on  good  roads) 
is  needed.  It  must  Is-  capable  of  such  manipulation  as  to  auto- 
matically offer  a constantly  and  Instantly  variable  resistam-e,  ac- 
cording to  condition*  us  they  occur. 

This  medium  must  Is-  self-renewing  without  any  attention  from 
the  car-owner,  who,  in  fact,  will  forget  that  his  ear  Im*  these 
“ insurance  policies"  attached,  except  alien  he  occasionally  admits 
to  himself,  after  striking  an  especially  hard  bump  or  deep  hole, 
that  without  them  he  certainly  would  have  hruken  springs. 

Kliminators  constructed  with  these  features  will  save  at  least 
twenty  per  cent,  of  tire  and  brake  wear,  arid  this  is  admitted  by 
those  who  have  bail  experience  and  are  in  a position  to  know. 

Without  eliminators  nothing  like  a uniform  s|>ecd  can  he  main- 
tained. The  driver  is  obliged  to  apply  his  brakes  very  often  as 
the  crossings  and  other  bad  spots  are  met  with.  This  means  that 
a very  destructive  load  is  thrown  on  the  tires,  both  in  slowing 
down  suddenly  and  in  regaining  the  sjieed.  The  use  of  a proper 
shock  eliminator,  Buch  as  described,  will  save  this  wear  and  tear 
and  loss  of  time. 

TheMt  statements  and  others  are  proven  by  a series  of  careful 
and  exhaustive  testa  recently  made  by  Professor  Charles  F.  Park, 
of  the  mechanical  engineering  department  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  Among  the  large  number  of  diagrams  taken 
it  is  shown  to  the  eye  that  over  a bad  stretch  of  ground  there  was 
23.4  per  cent,  more  average  vibrations  to  the  car,  at  a speed  of 
eleven  milea  per  hour,  without  the  eliminators  than  was  the  case 
when  the  same  car  was  driven  over  the  same  road  at  a speed  of 
twenty-live  milea  on  hour  with  the  eliminators  attached.  The  pas- 
sengers were  tossed  free  of  the  seats  at  the  eleven-miles-per-liour 
speed,  but  at  the  higher  speed  remained  comfortably  seated. 

The  air  we  breathe  is  the  only  elastic  medium  which  can  meet 
the  requirements  laid  down  in  the  construction  and  action  of  the 
ideal  shock  eliminator. 


AN  AUTOMOBILE  IN  WHICH  COMFORT  AND  SECURITY  HAVE  BEEN  THE  MAKER’S  TWIN  AIMS 


This  Machine  has  25  to  30  Horse  power,  and  represents  the  latest  Development  in  Touring-car  Design 
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GOOD  ROADS  AND  THE 
NATION’S  PROSPERITY 

By  COLONEL  ALBERT  A.  POPE 


A CURSORY  perusal  of  the  reports  of  railway  commissioners, 
anil  nf  the  data  compiled  by  the  department s of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce  at  Washington.  would  convince  the  immt 
sceptical  theoriat  tluit  the  agricultural  and  transportation 
interratH  of  the  United  States  overshadow  in  importance 
the  manufacturing  and  all  other  interest*  combined.  The  ques- 
tion of  our  success  an  a nation  depends  not  on  what  we  can  mnkc. 
valuable  as  this  element  is,  twit  on  what  can  be  raised  from  the 
•oil  and  transported  to  the  consumer  at  a coat  that  will  not  he 
prohibitive.  Therefore  it  follows,  logically,  that  our  national 
ronprnty  hinges  in  a large  measure  upon  the  condition  of  the 
ighways  throughout  the  country:  for.  if  crops  l«c  abundant,  labor 
plentiful,  and  money  for  transportation  to  lie  had  at  reasonable 
rates,  yet  if  the  roads  cut  off  communication  fmm  farms  to  ship' 
ping  points,  the  price  of  the  produce  becomes  abnormally  high, 
and  wliat  ought  to  be  a public  benefit  becomes  a national  calamity. 

Numerous  testa,  covering  widely  separated  territories*  and  vary- 
ing conditions  of  climate  and  topography,  have  resulted  in  secur- 
ing valuable  figures  on  the  trnction  resistance  with  wheels  equipped 
with  tires  of  different  widths  nn  macadam,  clay,  and  hard-dirt 
mads,  as  well  as  on  sandy  and  muddy  ways. 

The  lines  of  Inquiry  in  one  experiment,  including  upwards  of  a 
thousand  counties  througliout  the  States  of  tlie  Union,  showed 
that  live  average  length  of  cartage  over  country  muds  was  slightly 
more  than  twelves  miles,  with  an  average  weight  of  a little  over 
two  thousand  pounds  |*T  load,  and  u consequent  cost  of  alsiut 
twenty  • five  rents  per  ton  |s-r  mile.  Although  these  figures  are 
correct  for  the  territory  covered,  they  would,  of  course.  Is*  modified 
by  cumplrte  data  covering  the  entire  country:  but  they  are  in- 
dicative of  the  general  condition  and  cost  to  the  fanner  of  trans- 
porting hia  produce. 

Here,  then,  ia  the  meat  in  the  cocoanut.  and  the  general  ques- 
tion of  supply  and  demand  must  take  into  account  this  unusual 
expense  of  transportation  from  farm  to  station.  We  would  not 
for  a moment  permit  the  railways  of  the  country  to  charge  such 
an  exorbitant  rate.  State  legislatures  and  (lie  Federal  government 
would  quickly  intervene  and  prohibit  it  as  a detriment  to  the 
people  of  America:  hut  the  grangers  and  others  have  for  years 
iiast  acquiesced  in  a practice  that  has  robbed  them  of  the  com- 
forts and.  in  many  instances,  the  necessities  of  life. 

While  the  rational  handling  in  a broad  fashion  of  the  entire 
good -roads  question  would  redound  to  the  benefit  of  all  citizens, 
it  warns  essential  that  the  farmers  should  Iw  shown  something  of 
the  direct  profits  that  must  come  to  them  from  the  extension  of 
good  roads. 

Several  counties  in  one  of  the  States  in  the  Middle  West  were 
tlioroughly  canvassed  under  professional  supervision,  mid  the  data 


collected  from  intelligent  farmers  were  carefully  tabulated.  When 
there  were  included  such  elements  as  economy  in  time,  in  force 
of  transportation,  and  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  wear  and  tear, 
it  was  estimated  that  each  section  of  land  with  poor  roads  repre- 
sented a loss  of  (2432  per  annum — enough  to  construct  several 
mile*  of  good  highways.  The  increase  in  valuation  of  each  section 
of  land  by  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  proper  roads  was 
from  the  same  data  estimated  at  $3700,  or  about  ft  per  acre. 

Take  an  extreme  supposition  to  the  effect  that  in  direct  appre- 
ciation tlie  farmer  could  count  on  no  more  than  (2  an  acre.  Is 
there  any  granger  in  the  land  who  would  not  jump  at  the  chance 
to  meet  hia  share  of  tlie  tax  for  good  roads,  and  reap  this  direct 
and  many  other  indirect  benefits  therefrom! 

On  good  roads  heavier  loads  can  be  drawn,  and  drawn  faster, 
and  tlie  difference  between  tlie  selling  price  of  produce  when  Car- 
rie*! in  a wagon  over  a smooth  road  for  one  hour  and  the  price  of 
the  same  produce  transported  over  a rough  road  for  three  hour*  i* 
oftentimes  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss. 

The  benefits  to  lie  derived  from  u perfect  system  of  communi- 
cation would  lie  felt  by  all  classes  of  the  community.  Hie  farmer 
reap*  a better  profit  bv  having  easy  means  of  transportation  from 
the  farm  to  the  distributing  centres^  and  in  like  manner  the  in- 
habitants of  large  towns  and  cities  are  equally  benefited  hy  an 
economy  in  transporting  the  product  of  their  labors  to  the  rural 
dist  ricts. 

Kailway  freights  have  lieen  stcadilr  reduced  by  the  improvement 
of  road  lwd«  and  mlling-stock.  to  wliich  work  manager*  have  ap- 
plied all  that  science,  experience,  and  invention  have  developed, 
and  in  like  manner  the  expense  of  wagon  transportation  will 
gradually  decrease  as  tlie  condition  of  our  highwaya  is  Improved. 

Rasuls  should  Is-  so  constructed  that  they  will  he  passable  during 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  a condition  of  affairs  tluit  would  add  an 
element  of  stability  ami  regularity  to  tlie  trade  of  tlie  country. 
As  matters  stand  now  it  often  liaiqiens  that  (lie  wet  season  trans- 
forms roads  into  quagmires,  causing  produce  to  accumulate  until 
drier  weather  permits  ita  being  hauled  to  the  nearest  station, 
which  thus  bring*  a 1 *>ut  a congestion  of  traffic  because  the  railway 
autliorities  are  unable  to  meet  tlie  extraordinary  demand  for  can»._ 
In  this  way  some  of  it  perishes  and  part  is  damaged,  and.  taken 
all  in  all.  the  value  of  the  whole  is  materially  decreased  before  it 
reaches  the  consumer,  though  the  price  to  the  consumer  tinder  such 
conditions  is  abnormally  high.  Tlie  farmer  should  not.  overlook 
tlie  point  that  it  is  to  his  great  advantage  to  Is*  able  to  draw 
produce  to  the  shipping  point  at  a time  when  regular  farm  duties 
an1  least  absorbing,  and  to  have  the  ail  vantage  also  of  marketing 
produce  whenever  the  price  is  highest. 

The  automobile  has  of  late  years  become  a most  aggressive  par- 
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THE  MILK*  AND  MILES  OK  Mm  AND  HITS  WHICH  L'SED  TO 
LEAD  INTO  LANSING 


THIS  IK  THE  LANSING  ROAD  AFTER  THE  “ OOOD  ROADS  ” 
CHAMKIONB  HAD  BEEN  AT  WORK 


The  “before  And  After4'  Aspects  of  a Michigan  Road 


twin  for  good  roads.  because  rarh  u«r  of  an  electric  nr  gasoline- 
driven  machine  has  had  an  ocular  and  positive  demonstration  of 
the  value  of  proper  highway*.  lie  known  liy  c\|wricnce  that  the 
inr  will  nan  l**ttcr  and  last  longer  when  tin*  road-bed  is  firm  and 
the  Htirfttcc  even. 

When  one  considers  tlaat  ’more  than  one  hundred  million  dollars 
arr  already  invested  in  motor-caw,  and  that  the  muniicr  of  pur- 
iliam*rH  is  bring  multiplied  day  lay  day,  it  is  not  difficult  to  form 
un  idea  of  the  influence  automobile*  are  bound  to  exert  toward 
tin*  betterment  of  country  roads.  It  is  true  that  this  machine  brings 
in  it*  train  new  and  untried  problems,  even  in  the  matter  of  road 
construction  and  repair,  but  it  will  bring,  too,  the  successful  solv- 
ing of  those  problems  to  the  great  advantage  of  all  users  of  the 
highways  and  to  the  community  at  large. 

State  aid  and  supervision  for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  good  roads  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  a practical  way  of 


securing  the  desired  end.  Federal  appropriations  will  doubtless 
come  a little  latrr  on.  when  we  an*  to  take  up  the  consideration 
of  such  communicating  highways  as  link  together  the  Slate  road* 
and  form  tlion>ugtifarc*  that  facilitate  interstate  communication. 
Skilled  work  is  as  essential  in  maintenance  ns  in  the  matter  of 
first  construction,  ami  tunny  of  the  Slates  have  recognized  this 
fact  and  ait|M>iim*d  highway  cnmintsaimicrH.  under  whose  suiter- 
vision  the  legislative  appropriations  are  expended,  and  hy  whom 
an  annual  report  is  submitted. 

The  exist  of  radical  reforms,  especially  those  whose  results  will 
bring  greater  benefits  to  our  children’s  children  than  to  us.  should 
Is*  Itornc,  at  least  in  part,  hv  coming  generations.  This  has  in 
some  instances  hern  very  wisely  arranged,  and  the  necessary  funds 
raised  bv  the  sale  of  special  bonds,  to  tie  retired  in  a term  of  years 
by  a sinking-fund.  This  is  no  burden  to  our  posterity,  but  rather 
a wise  and  profitable  investment.’ 


NEW  JERSEY  SETS  GREAT  HTOIIE  HY  HEII  KO  AOWAY*;  ONE  OK 
THEM  WAS  ONCE  LIKE  Til  IK 


What  the  State  Aid  Law  did  for  a Jersey  Highway 
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COACHING  COLLEGE  RUNNERS 
FROM  A MOTOR-CAR 

By  J.  B.  ROWLAND 


IT  i>i  to  Courteney,  the  famous  couch  of  Cornell's  racing  crews, 
that  credit  is  usually  given  for  the  statement.  "My  crews 
are  trained  to  the  minute."  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  such 
a statement  should  In*  considered  of  sufficient  value  to  lie 
treasured  as  a hit  of  i|iiotulde  wisdom.  for  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  goal  to  which  all  trainers  strive.  Considered  as  such,  however, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  its  authorship  sltnuld  Is*  accredited  to  a 
man  who  has  hail  such  remarkably  consistent  success  in  developing 
a winning  hrund  of  hrawii. 

The  training  of  a crew  or  team  of  athletes  to  compete  as  a unit 
is  in  many  respects  a far  simpler  mutter  titan  the  task  of  develop- 
ing numerous  individual  talents,  the  joint  sum  of  wltuse  inde- 
jicndcnt  efforts  must  Iw  responsible  for  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  venture.  Where  team  credit  is  the  important  point  the  mis- 
takes of  the  individual,  il  not  too  serious,  may  be  subordinate'll  to 


—Mr.  J.  B.  Crooks,  known  in  the  familiar  appreciation  of  tho 
college  vocabulary  as  “.loali"  Crooks  "—with  a scheme  wltcrrbv 
he  hopes  to  minimixe  the  difficulties  of  these  couching  condl- 
t ions. 

lie  has  provided  himself  with  a 24  to  2S  horse- power  motor- 
car. to  the  dash  of  which  is  attached  a speedometer.  Willi  this 
combination  he  has  l«een  lalsiring  quietly,  hut  penriateiltl.v.  during 
the  full  with  his  crosscountry  runners  in  support  of  one  of  his 
fumlnmentiil  theories  that  a strong  cross-country  squad  offers  the 
finest  foundation  for  a *uece**lul  track  team.  If  his  track  team  is 
as  successful  during  the  coming  spring  as  he  lias  every  reason 
i.<  believe  it  will  be.  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  automobile  will 
thereafter  play  as  iin|s>nant  a iwrt  in  the  coaching  of  a track 
team  as  does  the  couch's  launch  in  the  csuiching  of  a crew,  for  it 
is  a somewhat  similar  part  that  haa  been  assigned  to  it.  From  a 


The  Dry-land  “Launch"  of  Columbia’s  Athletic  Coach 


the  di'Vclo|anent  of  the  team  as  a team.  Tin*  recognition  of  this 
principle — the  relative  importance,  or  rather  unim|»»rtanee.  of  in- 
dividuality as  eompaivd  with  team  ability — has  of  late  become  so 
pronounced  that  individual  ability  is  relentlessly  sacrificed  in 
favor  of  team-work.  It  is  thus  that  the  tendency  of  footlutll 
coaching  has  Iieen  to  subordinate  the  so-called  " grand-stand  play." 
and  to  direct  the 'aggressiveness  of  the  individual  where  it  will 
redound  to  the  credit  of  the  team  us  a whole  rather  than  to  his 
fame  as  a single  player. 

When  u (swell,  however,  must  develop,  not  tin*  energy  of  a squad, 
hut  the  capabilities  of  individuals  for  u contest  in  which  the 
fault  of  one  cunnot  Is-  atoned  for  by  the  creditable  performance  of 
another,  lie  may  truly  lie  said  to  have  a task  worthy  of  his  best 
efforts.  Such  a task  is  tin*  (swelling  of  the  runners  of  a track 
team,  fht  t 1m*  imlividii.il  success  or  failure  of  each  runner  must 
depend  the  prestige  of  the  Vlnia  Muter  for  success  or  failure.  I'n 
fortunately,  the  inherent  conditions  for  coaching  of  this  diameter 
tend  to  inereu-e  rattier  than  diminish  the  difficulties  of  the  task. 
Your  runner,  encircling  a quarter  mile  track,  is,  during  the  greater 

|>ortioii  of  the  time.  too  far  from  the  watchful  eye  of  tin acli 

to  allow  of  his  detecting  the  subtle  faults  of  form,  whose  invidi- 
ous ap|M'arunce  often  means  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure  when  success  is  most  to  Is*  desired  and  failure  most  regret- 
table. It  is  |M<riia|M  largely  mi  this  account  that  consisteney  in 
tlua  turning  out.  of  runners  has  not.  been  an  abiding  factor  the 
athletic  history  "f  our  college  world. 

Now.  however,  comes  the  athletic  coach  of  t •dumbia  I n ..tv 


|M>sitioii  of  vantage  in  the  car.  Crooks  is  able  at  all  times  to  keep 
in  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  squad,  so  that  lie  i«  prepared 
at  any  moment  to  direct  such  corrections  in  form  or  effort*  a*  his 
trained  judgment  deems  necessary,  while  hy  directing  the  chauf- 
feur to  hold  the  indicating  arrow  of  the  speedometer  at  a desig- 
nated point  he  is  able  to  rcguluto  the  pace  with  absolute  pre- 
cision. He  lias  thus,  at  one  throw,  overcome  the  two  priiu-i|»al 
difficulties  in  the  training  of  runners,  the  slitting  of  a fault  at 
the  moment  of  its  ap|swrancc,  and  the  direction  and  constant 
control  of  the  pace 

Kxperimcnta  in  the  method  of  training  have  served  to  show  tliut 
while  driving  In-fore  I lie  squad  ns  a pace  maker  is  likely  to  render 
the  men  dependent  upon  the  speed  of  the  car  for  the  pace,  a 
scheme  whereby  this  method  is  adopted  at  the  start,  ami  a change 
made  during  the  course  „f  the  run  so  that,  at  the  finish  the  squad 
is  being  driven  Is-fore  tin*  car.  nerves  |.,  develop  the  power*  of 
endurance  to  their  greatest  extent.  There  is  also  great  satisfaction 
in  knowing  precisely  the  capabilities  of  the  various  units  which 
compose  the  squad,  and  this  method  supplies  tin-  desired  informa- 
tion with  a com  pie  1 1 ness  that  lias  not  lwen  equalled  by  any  other, 
permitting  a more  intelligent  direction  of  the  light  indoor  work 
made  necessary  by  inclement  winter  weather,  Among  the  minor 
advantages  which  the  use  of  the  ear  has  developed  are  the  con- 
veniences afforded  for  the  carrying  of  sponges,  restoratives,  Imnd 
a :"si.  ami  other  paraphernalia  which  may  I*-  needed  by  the  run- 

i*.  to  sav  nothing  of  the  service  it  i*  able  to  render  as  an 
ambulance  in  case  of  u sprain  or  other  injury. 
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THE  ELECTRIC  MOTOR  OF 
YESTERDAY  AND  TO-DAY 

By  F.  A.  BABCOCK 


WIIKX  I look  I Hick  eight  or  nine  yrtrn,  ami  think  of  the 
first  electric  earn  that  wore  placed  on  (lie  market,  and 
how  far  short  they  fell  of  doing  what  wax  stated  they 
could  do  by  those  that  had  them  for  sale,  it  is  a wonder, 
almost,  that  any  one  ever  could  la*  induced  to  buy  ono 
afterwards.  1 do  not  think  there  ever  was  another  line  of  goods 
precipitated  on  the  public  that  represented  so  much  money-value 
invested  that  was  so  utterly  worthless,  practically. 

It  now  ap|N>arti  to  me  that  pioneers  in  the  electric  line  were 
ignorant  of  the  shortcomings  of  their  product,  or  they  would  not 
have  placed  on  the  market  such  large  n timbers  of  tliem  as  poor 
as  they  were.  Of  course  the  main  trouble  met  with  was  the  in- 
ability to  do  the  mileage  claimed,  or  anywhere  near  it.  The  rea- 
sons for  not  being  able  to  run  the  number  of  miles  were  various. 


“ llow  much  current  doc*  it  take  to  run  your  ear?"  And  the  auto- 
mobile builder  (knowing  little  aUiut  storage  lint  t cries  and  their 
capacities i put  them  in  his  cars,  only  to  learn  by  and  experience 
that  nut  half  the  mileage  ex|M-r1cd  was  obtainable.  Was  it  any 
wonder,  then,  that  they  soon  became  very  unpopular? 

While  the  manufacture  of  storage-hatteries  had  been  carried  on 
for  twenty  years  or  more  previous  to  l HltH.  they  had  lieen  used, 
principally,  for  stationary  lighting  and  power  work — work  that 
was  very  steady  in  its  requirements,  and  where  the  matter  of 
weight  per  cell 'was  not  such  an  im|iortant  factor  as  it  is  in  an 
automobile.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the  storage-battery, 
when  put  in  an  automobile,  and  called  upon  (ns  it  was  I to  do 
entirely  different  work  than  it  was  built  for,  should  fail  to  do  it 
satisfactorily?  And  was  it  alrango  that  the  builders  of  aturage- 


A modern  Electric  Victoria — a Type  of  Motor  whose  Endurance  Run  and  Speed  Capacity  have  doubled  within  six  Years 


Itatterles  wen*  not  capable  of  Imlding  the  amount  of  current  neces- 
sary, hearings  and  mechanical  parts  were  poor  and  required  more 
current  than  they  should.  Besides,  motors  went  very  inefficient, 
anrl  drew  heavily' on  the  batteries,  soon  putting  them  out  of  busi- 
ness. So  that  everything  conspired  to  the  failure  of  electrics  at 
that  time. 

Battery -makers  would,  without  a blush,  guarantee  that  the  l»t» 
terv  they  offered  for  sale  would  run  the  vehicle  forty  or  lifty  miles 
under  any  and  all  conditions,  not  deeming  it  necessary  to  ask, 


batteries  wen*  all  ut  sea.  so  to  speak.  at  the  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults? 

In  the  past  five  years,  and  especially  during  the  last  three  years, 
marked  improvements  that  tend  to  longer  life  and  greater  mileage 
have  been  made  hv  Isvttery  makers.  Added  to  these,  the  knowledge 
that  lias  ls-en  gained  In  hoi /•  to  care  for  batteries  in  u*e  has  in- 
creased their  value  three  liundreil  per  wilt. 

While  the  atorage-liattcry  of  to-dav  is  giving  good  satisfaction, 
I look  for  many  further  improvements  with  the  present  lead  bat- 
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ti'iy.  ami  do  not  think  any  one  need  wait  until  Edison  perfect* 
hia  much-talked -of  battery  before  buying  an  electric  vehicle. 

Just  think  of  the  (treat  cab  companion  that  were  organized  in 
almost  every  large  city  (for  the  transportation  of  (Msxcngers i . 
and  for  vast  sums:  one  in  Chicago  for  several  million  dollars,  an- 
other in  New  York.  Koston,  Philadelphia,  and  even  in  this  city 
(Buffalo).  and  real  hard  money  to  the  extrnt  of  millions  paid  in. 
.And  this  before  their  practicability  bad  I teen  even  slightly  tested. 

Several  electric  automobile  factories  were  capitalized  as  high 


i*ts  in  order  that  they  could  lie  intelligently  cared  for.  Manu- 
facturers have  b-arned  that  while  a cheap  gasoline • car  can  be 
built  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  the  same  does 
not  apply  to  the  electric  automobile.  The  ••electric”  must  be 
good ; nothing  else  will  do.  Good  motors.  good  hattcrie*.  good 
controllers,  good  mechanical  construction,  good  upholstering  and 
(minting  are  necessary  or  it  will  fail  to  perform  satisfactory 
service,  To  put  in  cheap  anythin))  kills  it.  so  to  ‘•peak,  for  the 
user,  and  the  great  reason  is  that  the  class  of  people  who  purclutse 


An  Electric  Runabout  of  To-day  that  can  make  a M Century"  Run  at  an  average  Speed  of  fourteen  Miles  an  Hour  on  one  Charge 


as  810.000.000.  ami  money  paid  in  before  they  knew  what  they 
could  or  would  try  to  build.  The  promoters  of  some  of  these  were 
either  fools  nr  knaves.  Conceive,  if  you  can,  what  the  product  of 
such  enterprises  would,  of  necessity,  l«e- 

Again,  we  must  consider  the  luck  of  knowledge  shown  by  the 
garages  and  agencic*  everywhere  as  to  the  care  and  proper  method 
of  charging.  The  electric  was  looked  upon  by  the  dealer  us  some- 
what of  a “ aide-line.”  and  no  proper  effort  was  made  to  learn  its 
mechanical  and  electric  make-up.  If  a sale  was  made,  the  pur- 
chaser either  placed  his  vehicle  in  the  dealer's  hands  for  care,  or 
else  installed  his  own  charging  ap|uiratns;  and  without  practical 
experience  on  the  part  of  either  the  dealer  or  the  owner,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  electrics  skiii  came  to  have  a “ black  eye."  and 
were  held  up  to  the  public  as  a " horrible  example  ” of  what  one 
should  not  buy. 

Such  a thing  as  learning  how  to  charge  a battery  never  occurred 
to  the  dealer  as  essential.  Consequent lv,  batteries  were  hunted  up 
by  overcharging,  or  else  were  sent  out  without  lieing  sufficiently 
charged,  and  as  a result  were  run  so  low  that  cells  were  reversed, 
thereby  practically  ruining  thp  imttery.  Cleaning  the  commu- 
tator— a simple  thing  in  itself,  and  one  necessary  to  do  on  a sta- 
tionary electric  motor  iffiis  entirely  ignored  by  tin*  earlier  user* 
of  tin'  electrics;  and  then  they  wondered  why  they  could  not  get 
any  s|iccd  or  mileage  out  of  their  vehicle.  Fortunately,  all  of 
these  short  (tarings,  caused  by  ignorance,  have  been  done  away 
with,  and  the  dealers  and  user*  of  electrics  are  learning  that,  while 
the  gas  engine  will  " holler"  <sn  to  *|H*ak)  if  anything  go*-s  wrong 
with  it.  the  electric  engine  (motor)  is  unable  to  make  its  wants 
known  in  that  way,  but  must  Is-  looked  after  regularly. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  people  became  disgusted  with  tin-  electric 
automobile? 

No  such  conditions  ever  existed  in  connect  ion  with  the  gasoline- 
car.  Good.  hard-lM-aded  business  men  went  into  tluit  line  nut 
tiously  and  conservatively,  and  failures  have  been  few.  The  in- 
itial step  taken  by  dealers  in  gasoline-ears  was  to  .-quip  the  garages 
so  that  they  could  handle  them  properly,  putting  in  such  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  as  needed,  and  un  efficient  corps  of  machin- 


clectric  cars  are  of  the  beat  class,  and  logically  are  the  most  crit- 
ical, for  they  have  been  accustomed  to  quality. 

The  *'  electric  ’’  is  essentially  the  woman’s  car,  not  only  because 
it  is  so  easily  controlled  and  operated,  but  also  on  account  of  its 
cleanliness.  And  the  same  good  reasons  apply  to  men  as  well. 

When  gasoline-cars  were  first  put  on  the  market  in  large  num- 
licrs  the  first  thought  of  the  family  was.  “What  fun  we  shall 
have  taking  long  trips  in  the  country."  And  for  that  purpose  an 
electric  would  not  serve,  but  they  have  learned  by  experience  that 
aevrn -eighths  of  the  rides  they  have  time  or  the  di*|Ktsition  to  take 
are  less  than  fifteen  miles  in  distance,  and  the  ever-ready  and 
clean  electric  is  the  convenient  rar  for  them  to  use. 

The  electric  automobile  is  a "horseless"  carriage,  and  will, 
in  my  opinion,  remain  so.  It  is  not  a machine,  as  is  tin*  gasoline- 
car,  for  there  is  little  or  no  machinery  to  it.  Therefore,  it  is  wise, 
and,  in  my  judgment,  pleasing,  to  follow  along  the  lines  of  the  l*-*t 
in  horse-drawn  vehicles  of  similar  patterns.  The  brougham,  since 
laird  Brougham  first  designed  it  and  gave  it  his  name,  ha*  been 
and  always  will  remain  tlw  same  in  general  design,  whether  drawn 
by  a horse  or  propelled  by  current  from  a storage  battery. 

’fan  one  conceive  of  a handsomer  or  more  comfortable — not  to 
say  luxurious — vehicle  for  "milady"  than  the  brougham?  Next 
to  it  comes  the  landaulet;  then  the  coupt1  | inside  driven  i — just 
for  two — ideal  for  railing  or  going  to  a dinner-party  in,  allowing 
one  to  dispense  with  the  service*  nf  a servant  ( chauffeur ) . and 
giving  freedom  in  that  direction  that  one  often  longs  for:  no 
hor*e  to  get  cold;  no  mail  to  get  cross.  Ih-cuiihc  kept  out  late,  and 
m dozen  other  good  reasons  that  present  themselves  why  one  should 
use  an  electric  automobile  instead  of  horses.  A*  a city  carriage  it 
ha*  no  competitor. 

In  limit  the  greatest  mileage  obtained  by  an  electric  vehicle  from 
a single  charge  of  u storage-battery  was  twenty-five  miles,  under 
the  most  favorable  condition*.  In  I DIM  a ruu  was  made  several 
times  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  f distance  miles)  on  a 
single  charge  of  the  liattery.  and  in  a regular  stock  electric  ear.  and 
with  mud  conditions  far  from  ideal.  This  shows  the  progress 
attained  in  the  past  six  .wars. 
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SS^pljOUR  bathroom  equipped  with 

artd at1  tl**  Porcelain  Enameled  Ware 
is  an  absolute  guarantee  of  perfect  sanitation  in 
the  home.  Wherever  Standard*  Ware  is  installed 
hygienic  conditions  and  immaculate  cleanliness  follow. 

Its  one-piece  construction,  without  joints  or  crevices,  insures  immunity  from 
the  accumulation  of  impurities.  Its  snow-white  surface  prevents  the  ad- 
hesion of  dust  and  dirt.  Its  iron  strength  and  china  smoothness  are  an  assur- 
ance of  life-long  service  and  make  it  the  most  economical  ware  to  install. 


Our  Book,  ••  MODERN  BATHROOMS,"  tells  you 
how  to  plan,  buy  and  arrange  your  bathroom,  and  illustrates 
many  beautiful  and  inexpensive  aa  well  as  luxurious  rooms, 
showingthe  cost  of  each  fixture  in  detail,  together  with  many 
hints  on  decoration,  tiling,  etc.  It  is  the  most  complete  and 
beautiful  booklet  ever  issued  on  the  subject,  and  contains 
100  pages.  FREE  for  six  cents  postage,  and  the  name  of 
your  plumber  and  architect  (if  selected). 

The  ABOVE  FIXTURES,  No.  P-«,  can  be  purchased  from  any 
plumber  at  a coat  approximating  $445.50— not  counting  freight,  tabor 
or  piping — and  ar#  d Merited  la  detail  among  the  other*. 


CAUTION t Every  piece  of  ‘Jsaadwd*  Ware  beers  our 
"VteedaKT  " GREEN  and  GOLD  " guarantee  label,  end  has 
our  trade-mark  1*aa«W  cast  on  the  outside . Unless  the 
label  and  trade-mark  are  on  the  fixture  it  is  not  ’Jlaadaed’ 
Ware.  Tie  fuse  substitutes — they  are  all  inferior  and  •will  cast 
you  more  in  the  end.  The  word  “SSaadanf  is  stamped  on  all 
our  nickeled  brass  fittings  / specify  them  and  see  that  you 
get  the  genuine  trimmings  with  your  bath  and  lavatory,  etc. 


Address  Standard  jSanitars  TO  ft).  Co., 


Dept.  49,  Pittsburgh,  U.  S.  A. 


Offices  and  Showrooms  in  New  York:  'Standard'  Building,  35-37  West  31st  Street 
London.  England,  aa  Holbora  Viaduct,  E.  C.  New  Orleans,  Cor.  Baronne  and  St.  Joseph  Streets 
Pittsburgh  Showroom,  949  Penn  Avenue 

Louisville,  335-339  West  Main  Street  Cleveland,  ao8-aio  Huron  Street 
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THE  GASOLINE  CAMEL  OF 

THE  AMERICAN  DESERT 


BY  BARTON  W.  CURRIE  r. 


**  W WISH  In  hire  a car  for  two  or  thiw  day*  to  take  some 
I friend*  to  my  Hedgehog  claim.  It  in  just  iitiim  the 
I Auiurgosa  IWrl.  In  some  spot*  the  sand  in  deep,  anil 

^ there  ia  a 4CHMI  loot  elevation  in  twenty  mile*.  Altogether, 

though,  there  is  only  thirty  or  forty  mile*  of  li«<l  going 
in  the  hundred.  I will  need  extra  tank*  of  gasoline  und  water  a* 
we  cut  away  from  .the  main  route.  It  would  also  be  wise  to  carry 
aurplua  tire*.  What'*  the  damage,  puli" 

“One  thousand  dollar*." 

**  Kaay.  You're  on.” 

The  Bullfrog  express — a long  rangy  ear,  with  hig  wheel*  and  high 
clearance — had  juat  brought  in  a little  |Htr1y  of  four  from  Gold- 
field,  an  even  m-vcnty-cight  mile*  from  garage  to  garage  of  the 
i|iotor-Htage  company. 

It  wa*  a burning  day.  The  indoor  thermometer*  Healed  well 
above  100.  Outside.  <lu*t  that  *tung  like  lime- powder  wove  uImmiI 
in  eddies  and  snirni  cloud*.  The  expre**  had  Iwnmnl  down  the 
trail,  her  Gabriel  liorn  wheezing  a na*nl  *alute  in  a thick  smother 
of  alkali.  ‘Hie  vermilion  body  of  the  car  wa*  coated  a ghostly 


bf*»*  t-j  f.  mi-. 


You  experience  what  the  deaert  can  offer  in  the  way  ol 
“Thank  you -nuvrms'’ 


white.  The  face*  of  the  passenger*  and  driver  seemed  ingrained 
with  chalk:  under  their  goggle*  the  whites  of  their  eyes,  cut  by 
the  du*t,  glistened  like  dull  edges  of  llnme.  .lumping  from  the 
■ car,  one  of  the  party  signalled  the  agent  of  the  automobile  .station 
to  follow  into  the  Blonde  Kid  saloon.  While  sparkling  drinks 
were  gulped  down  thirstily  the  above  brief  dialogue  took  place. 

The  Imrgain  was  made  a*  casually  a*  one  would  hire  u hansom 
on  Broadway.  Yet  this  wa*  in  a corner  of  the  world  where,  until 
a few  years  ago.  the  pale  stars  of  heaven  have  looked  down  for 
ages  upon  neither  man  nor  Is-ast- 

Then  there  had  come  the  intrepid  gold-hunters,  with  their  mule* 
teams  and  water-hags:  some  to  locate  dykes  of  precious  ore  out- 
cropping from  mountain  and  desolate  valley  dip,  other*  to  lose  their 
way  and.  wandering  in  narrow  rirelc*.  drop  by  their  exhausted  ani 
ma'l*  and  die  beside  them  of  the  excruciating  thirst  of  the  desert 
that  has  made  scores  who  were  saved  (nibbling  madmen. 

Now  the  snorting  automobile  whirl*  along  them*  arid  waste*  in 
the  ceaseless  treasure  quest.  The  modern  gold-seeker*  could  not 
wait  for  railroad*.  and  lost  ptience  with  the  tedious  stage  route. 
So  they  have  installed  the  Benzine  Bus,  a*  southern  ‘Nevada  call* 
the  big  hen vy -bodied  touring  ear.  In  every  camp  for  hundreds  of 
mile*  in  t 1m*  lower  half  of  the  third  largest  State  in  the  I'nion  vmi 
will  hear  the  clatter  ami  rattle  of  motors  day  and  night.  Should 
you  go  up  in  a balloon  after  the  sun  had  gone  deep  to  rest  Is-hind 
tin*  California  Sierras  you  would  see  all  over  the  ocean  of  desolation 
lieneath  Hashing  eyes  of  seeming  invisible  insect*  moving  swiftly 
in  many  direction*. 

Hundreds  of  ears  are  employed  in  this  way.  They  have  con- 
quered the  barren  gold-field*,  annihilating  distance,  overcoming 
the  hard*hip*  and  tortures  men  and  animals  suffered  in  the  earlier 
discoveries  of  the  untimhered,  unwatered  treasure  mountains.  They 
are  not  the  toys  of  leisure- loving  millionaires  down  there:  the 
hated  juggernauts  of  over-peopled  cities;  the  pests  of  the  humble, 
conservative  farmer — rather  they  an*  the  new  tools  of  conquest. 
Expensive  tool*,  to  be  sure,  but  what  i*  expense  to  the  folk  who 
are  gripped  by  the  lure  of  gold  and  spend  lives  and  fortunes  in  the 
hunt  with  grim  ferocity! 

Experienced  motor  - drivers  on  the  desert  are  better  paid  than 
many  hank  president*  in  small  communities.  Gasoline  is  seventy- 
live  cents  a gallon,  hut  water  has  often  been  sold  to  the  desperately 
thirsty  pruspetor  for  WO  a quart. 

Who  brought  the  first  automobile  into  southern  Nevada  is  a 
vigorously  mooted  question  in  the  new  camp.  You  will  Hud 
claimants  to  this  distinction  in  Tonapah,  Goldfield,  Bullfrog. 
Beatty,  and  Rhyolite.  These  towns  (wane  of  them  have  almost  the 
population  of  cities  I are  strung  along,  north  and  south,  for  more 
than  one  hundred  mill1*.  Several  score  cur*  traverse  the  new 
motor  trail,  that  loop*  them  together,  with  punctual  regularity 
every  day. 

I trie  of  the  original  settlers  of  Tonapah  told  me  last  fall  that  a 
half-dozen  ears,  a*  far  as  he  had  observed,  arrived  simultaneously. 
In  his  opinion  they  were  brought  down  to  the  new  Ismanzn  country 
by  a San  Francisco  salesman,  who  was  speculative  enough  to  take 
tfie  same  chance  with  them  he  would  with  alarm  clocks.  He  sold 
t hem  all  in  a day.  and  went  back  for  another  consignment.  Then 
>ome  one  introduced  the  fad  of  motoring  all  the  way  from  the 
Pacific  count  to  the  desert,  and  many  more  machines  urrived  in 
this  way. 

The  Benzine  Bus  has  done  for  the  distort  w-hat  the  steamship  did 
for  ocean  travel.  It  ha*  concentrated  widely  scattered  mining 
centres  that  were  formerly  vague  und  distant  from  one  another 
liecuii.se  of  the  difficulties,  hardship,  und  peril*  of  travel  by  stage 
and  burro  over  the  niggisl  sand  wastes,  through  boulder-clogged 
r.i vine*,  ami  over  platter  Hal  dry  lake*,  freni  which  the  summer  sum 
seem*  reflected  in  shimmering  waves  of  Hume  and  white  heat. 

W hat  wa*  only  a few  year*  ago  a day's  journey  i*  now  only  an 
hour's  skiiu.  Ye*,  and  there  ure  hundred*  of  miles  of  automobile 
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«|tf-cdwny".  Not  of  llir  metropolitan  or  boulevard  sort,  of  couth*; 
si  ml  the  method  of  construction  has  not  attracted  any  mini  builder* 
to  tlic  country.  thong'll  Mane  «»f  the  wilderness  thoroughfares  are 
ns  title  ns  Itomuii  roads. 

For  the  most  |iart  they  are  made  by  the  simple  device  of  running 
n few  ears  over  tin-  must'  likely  line  of  travel  along  the  Hats  rimmed 
in  by  the  unclad  hills..  Once  pressed  down  in  even  ruts  the  sand 
hardens  to  a granite  durability.  Generally  the  line  of  direction 
was  established  between  the  already  well  • seltleil  tamp*  by  the 
early  stage  mutes  and  burm 'trails.  Itut  the  motor-ear  did  not 
use  the  roads  followed  hy  the  big  wagon*  ami  trailers,  freight 
laden  and  hauled  hy  teams  of  twenty  and  thirty  mule*.  The  mon- 
primitive  vehicles  sank  deep  into  the  sand,  and  the  shuttling  mule* 
sifted  drifts  of  dust  to  both  -ides. 

For  a fa-t-flying  gasoline-driven  car  such  a trail  was  impossible. 
Therefore  the  harder  spots  and  sun-baked  mud  lakes  were  selected, 
making  tlie  going  sure  and  facile.  The  fir-t  Imtrh  of  motors  to 
appear  Is-gati  running  between  Totu|iah.  Goldfield,  and  Manhattan, 
and  threading  innumerable  prospect  trails  all  about  the  country 
circled  hy  these  camps.  The  -ureeasful  wild  catters  have  their  own 
cars,  with  which  they  Hit  iilsiut  with  (sirties  their  da/ating  cir- 
culars have  attracted  from  afar.  One  of  these  machines  ha-  Is-en 
a iek  named  the  “ Sucker*’  Steamer."  and  another  “The  Good -thing 
Carryall.'*  These  autos  have  las-n  of  immense  value  in  selling  “dead 
holes  " and  “ ljarrcu  drift*." 

It  is  un  impressive  pmr<s-ding  to  Is-  whisked  away  through  the 
stifling  silence*  of  the  desert  iii  a high- power  automobile,  luxuri- 
ously di*|Mi*cd  in  leather  cushion*,  smoking  a gold -hairded  perfeclo. 
and  giving  a ready  car  to  tales  of  golden  marvels.  Mon-  than  one 
canny  Kasterncr  can  lisik  Imck  with  |aiin  to  u Nevada  motoring 
journey,  in  which  lie  was  spun  into  n line  weh  of  sluun  and  hud  hi* 
fortune  gobbled  by  a wild -cat ting  spider. 

Though  the  Toiiu|mi1i  and  Gohltield  lUilnsid  runs  one  train  a 
day  between  those  two  cam | is,  the  two  dingy,  sawed  off  cars  of  the 
nine-rent-a-mile  corporation  carry  few  |Msscngi-r*.  Hustling  Ne- 
vada folk  prefer  paying  $5  for  the  thirty-three-mile  auto  express, 
making  the  distance  in  a few  minutes  more  than  half  an  hour,  and 
saving  one  hour  and  a half.  Now  it  i*  possible  to  travel  entirely 
by  automobile  from  Tonapah  to  tlie  new  emnp  of  Grernwuter, 
making  an  intermediary  run  from  Goldfield  to  Itullfrog. 

The  Itullfrog  express  from  Goldfield  makes  tlie  journey  of  a1mo*t 
eighty*  miles  in  a little  more  than  thn-e  hour*,  if  no  tire  trouble  ]* 
encountered.  There  are  water  and  gasoline  station*  all  along  the 
trail:  also  tiny  road-house*  that  loom  up  like  hermit*'  cabins  in 
the  waste.  The  distance  front  Itullfrog  to  Greenwatcr.  California, 
just  over  tlie  Nevada  border,  und  fringing  above  the  edge*  of  Death 
Valley,  is  practically-  the  name  as  from  Goldfield  to  Itullfrog.  ‘Hu- 
going.  however,  is  far  more  diflicult.  as  von  must  cross  that  grim 
ridge  of  purple  hills  known  a*  Fum-ral  Range. 

I util  you  reueli  the  lairax  works  at  Furnace  Creek,  an  eye- 
drlighting little  oases  on  the  ritn  of  Death  Valley,  you  do  not  sec 
a green  thing — only  sere  und  gray  sage-brush  and  tlie  crouching 
Joshua  tree,  whose  twistisl  hranehes  resemble  a cluster  of  Medusa's 
eurls.  ( In  a nusmlight  night  these  stunted  growths  stand  out  on 
tlie  plains  like  writhing  ghosts,  and  cast  long,  wriggling  sluidows 
across  tla-  trail. 

There  are  iiiuny  stretches  of  sun-ldisteretl  sand  plats,  wherr  you 
will  motor  for  mile*  without  even  a glimpse  of  a Joshua -tree.  In 
occasional  sheltered  loots  you  mav  find  greaae-wood  and  eliainisal. 
On  either  side  there  will  Is-  .111  endless  monotony  of  stark  and  naked 
hillside.  In  the  utter  silence  the  engine  of  the  car  becomes  a 
■nighty  instrument  of  torture.  Always,  after  a smooth  run,  Rand- 
drifts  roll  up  like  oncoming  billows.  Then  you  have  experience 
of  w hat  the  desert  can  oiler  in  the  way  of  “ Tlutnk-ynu-marma.'* 
Having  passed  a rough  sea  of  hummocks,  limp  und  hreatli lea*,  you 
shoot  down  grade  onto  a drv  lake,  flat  and  unviehling  as  asphalt, 
and  not  a wldt  more  dn-ty  than  tlie  pavement  of  many  cities,  lien- 
yon  may  safely  go  on  three  speeds  and  see  the  wing  of  your  anecdo- 
meter  jerk  up  to  110.  On  one  of  these  dry  lakes  below  Gold  held  I hr 
local  motorists  are  planning  an  automobile  meet  for  next  spring, 
and  hope  to  draw  entries  from  all  the  gold-camps  fur  hundred*  of 
miles  alsmt. 

Rain  is  mighty  scarce,  and  showers  rare  down  there  in  the 


l*»w»  by  P.  Si r-Hli Mania 


To  be  caught  in  one  of  these  cloudbursts  in  an  auto  is  vastly 
uncomfortable 


iMirderlaml  of  the  Amargosa  and  Great  American  desert*,  hut  they 
arc  as  tremendous  in  their  way  a*  the  mountain*  uml  wu*t«-». 
They  will  wipe  a splendidly  Imtrn  auto  wpeedwav  out  of  existence 
in  li  few  minute*.  These  shower*  come  up  with  great  suddenness. 
A mammoth  black  cloud  will  walk  right  across  the  sky  and  chain 
a black  curtain  from  hill  range  to  hill  range.  Then  the  sable 
canopy  will  break  in  great  rents,  releasing  sheer  walls  of  water 
Wln-rever  there  i*  a gully  or  iudrutation  on  the  mountainside  a 
river  will  shoot  down  with  teasing  waves.  Like  great  mist- 
shrouded  serpents  they  will  go  twisting  tcraa  the  Hat.  gouging 
out  the  sand  to  a depth  of  from  two  to  four  feet,  and  rolling  alsmt 
rocks  and  boulders  with  a dull,  rattling  noise. 

To  Ik-  caught  in  one  of  these  cloudburst*  in  an  auto  i*  vastly 
uncomfortable.  You  cun  think  of  no  other  shelter  than  crawling 
under  the  car,  and  there  one  of  the  made-in-a  moment  river*  i* 
apt  to  plunge  after  you,  ls-at  you  with  it*  water,  and  fill  vour 
lung*  with  it*  arsenic  mud. 

Once  the  sun  come*  out  again  you  an-  «juicklv  dried,  or  rather 
scorched  dry;  for  the  moisture  in  tin-  air  will  give  the  dc*crt 
sunhlaxe  a furnace  intennity.  l’robably  an  hour  afterward*  an- 
other car  will  come  shooting  along  the  trail  and  stumble  into  dry- 
ruts  and  gullies  where  foaming  torrents  had  been.  Incidents  of 
this  sort  raise  havoc  with  tires.  Often  in  the  big  cani|K*  you  will 
see  a litmliering  machine  clutter  up  the  roadway  with  both  front 
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tires  gone  and  the  metal  rims  Itent  all  out  nf  circumference.  It 
is  far  from  joyous  riding  in  a crippled  motor  through  that  wil- 
derness. lie  it  day  or  night.  By  day  you  have  the  consuming 
sunlight,  and  at  night  black  palls  of  shadow  that  blot  out  all  the 
world  except  a few  blinking  stars  overhead. 

The  hills  of  this  ungreened  altitude  are  only  beautiful  when 
the  rising  or  declining  sun  robes  them  in  a purple  that  has  the 
soft  sheen  of  velvet.  More  often  t hey  are  drali  or  tawny,  looking 
like  great  calcined  mounds;  gloomy  and  terrible  in  their  aspect 
of  external  death. 

Once,  while  crawling  along  in  the  Bullfrog  express,  with  only 
one  battery  sparking  feebly  and  a punctured  tire  Happing  behind 
tthe  third  that  had  blown  up  in  twenty-five  miles) , a strange 
mirage  sprang  up  before  my  eyes  like  a luminous  curtain  of 
steam  across  a distant  mountain-top.  A huge  figure  of  unearthly 
and  unnatural  hideous  new  was  crawling  over  the  rocky  shoulder 
of  the  hill,  seemingly  picking  its  way  on  a white  ribbon  of  a mule 
trail  that  It'd  off  to  an  isolated  mine  fifty  miles  beyond.  In  shape 
the  apparition  was  like  some  of  the  reconstructed  monsters  of  the 
Mesozoic  family.  It  had  many  feet,  a vast  tail  that  whisked  about 
amid  clouds  of  dust.  The  hrad  wobbled  in  an  appalling  red  htotch, 
glistening  with  what  I faneied  were  tongues  of  darting  llame. 

The  terror  of  the  strange  mirage  bad  just  begun  to  strike  in 
upm  me  when  it  suddenly  vanished,  and  left  the  mountain  again 
a blighted,  forbidding  monument  of  an  age  when  worl  Is  crashed 
t«igcthcr  in  volcanic  lals>r.  The  driver  of  the  car  smiled  sagely 
when  I told  him  of  the  mirage,  lie  said  mine  was  n mild  fancy. 
He  had  seen  an  entire  range  of  hill*  peopled  with  liippogriffs, 
pterodactyl!,  hairy  mammoths  of  gaudy  color,  and  tangled  dus- 
ters of  snakes  of  prodigious  sire. 

“It’s  this  one-color  scheme  of  hill  and  desert."  he  *uid.  “and 
the  glare  of  the  sun.  Some  (Wssengcr*.  old-time  gold  hunters, 
told  me  that  these  mirages  were  net  uni  photographs  nf  ehttekn 
wallahs — huge  desert  lizards  you  find  in  the  Death  Valley  region 
— and  other  crawling  things.  It’s  a trick  of  the  atmosphere,  tliry 
said.  to  slide  these  pictures  across  the  sky  from  a hundred  or  more 
miles  away.  That  may  la*.  hut  1 doubt  if  they  would  ever  la*  mag- 
nified to  such  an  extent.  Other  miragea-^-upside-down  picture* 
nf  mule  teams,  automobiles,  and  the  like  — I’ve  seen  aplenty. 
Thirst -maddened  prospectors  perpetually  see  mirage*  of  springs 
and  water-holes.  But  none  of  these,  as  far  as  I can  learn,  are 
magnified  to  any  great  extent.  Then,  what  should  tl»e  little  wrig- 
gling things  beT  Nix.  If*  either  germs  in  your  eye  or  the  heat." 

The  soiuhrm  Nevada  automobile,  however,  is  not  for  the  poor 
man.  The  humble  prospector,  with  a modest  grub  stake,  can  stilt 
lie  scs-n  trekking  hill  and  plain  as  solitary  as  the  Wandering  .lea-. 
Ilis  transit  equipment  Is  usually  a team  of  mules  or  a tireless 
little  burro. 

A single  fan*  in  the  Bullfrog  express  is  $2n.  one  dollar  for  every 
three  miles.  At  Tonnpah  you  can  rent  a ear  bv  the  day  for  from 
$100  to  $200.  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  machine  and  the 


nature  of  the  journey.  From  $50  to  $100  extra  is  demanded  when 
the  trip  is  to  lie  made  over  little-travelled  trails,  along  which 
there  is  no  water  or  gasoline.  <tn  the  regularly  travelled  routes 
there  are  gasoline  stations,  and  a telegraph  wire  that  may  be 
tapped  whenever  aid  is  required.  Parties  of  prospectors  often 
go  out  prepared  for  a week's  stay  in  order  that  careful  examina- 
tions mav  lie  made  of  remote  properties  and  a ileal  closed  with- 
out further  tedious  bickerings.  Quite  frequently  a mine-operator 
will  tell  you  how  he  paid  for  his  new  machine  in  a day.  either 
in  a race  for  a claim  or  in  the  sale  of  a prospect  to  which  he.  a* 
agent  for  the  owner,  rushed  bis  party  across  wastes  and  through 
mountain  passes,  lieating  out  other  agents  who  were  negotiating 
the  same  sale, 

Whenever  a new  hill  range  or  valley  dip  is  revealed  as  rich 
in  treasure  there  is  furious  activity  in  mining-camps.  Cars  are 
overhauled  and  geared  up  to  their  best  for  an  endurunee-nin  of 
perhaps  one  or  two  hundred  miles.  Accessories  of  comfort — hoods 
and  other  gear  not  emergent ly  needed — arc  east  aside  as  llotnam 
and  jetsam  from  a ship,  whereupon  the  stripp'd  machines  charge 
nut  of  the  Big  Diggings  like  racketing  racer*  getting  away  from 
tin*  line  at  the  Vanderbilt  Cup  llacv.  Men  like  Charles  M.  Schwab, 
the  Comstocks  nf  Milwaukee.  Senator  Clark.  lb- in  re,  and  many 
other  millionaires,  who  are  investing  heavily  in  Nevada  mining 
op-ration*,  have  their  agent*  stationed  at  various  punts  of  van 
tage  on  the  desert,  ready  at  almost  a moment’s  notice  to  mount 
their  brnzinr  nlertf*  anti  get  in  the  running  for  some  new  field 
where  a Jug  strike  has  been  made.  In  this  way  the  very  best 
pmp-rtiiM  are  secured  under  option  by  the  men  of  great  means. 

When  the  Walker  Reservation  was  op-msl  in  Nevada  last  Oc- 
tober a veritable  phalanx  of  automobiles  stood  waiting  on  the  line, 
their  throlthing  evlimlcr*  hammering  in  miglitv  chorus.  At  the 
signal  of  the  government  agent  there  was  a thrilling  dash  around 
tin*  bonier  of  Walker  latke,  whirh  in  some  asp*rt*  resembled  a 
chariot  race,  for  there  were  several  Iwd  collisions. 

There  were  many  really  " woolly  " features  to  this  race.  Tires 
were  punctured  with  riilc-hall*.  There  was  considerable  blood- 
shed. Prospectors  on  puiics  got  Into  the  running  with  the  motor- 
cars, and  the  mount's!  gold-hunters  were  dead-shots  when  it  came 
to  pinking  a tire.  The  small  force  of  Indian  pdiee  was  utterly 
helpless  to  preserve  order,  though  they  made  a few  arrests  and 
headed  off  several  crippled  automobiles. 

There  was  a great  stir  in  southern  Nevada  over  this  Walker 
Ib-servation  incident,  and  such  a pother  was  made  about  the  un- 
fair advantage  taken  by  the  motoring  prospectors  that  the  gov- 
ernment declared  tlie  opening  off  and  set  a later  day.  when  a troop 
of  Cnited  Slates  cavalry  will  go  down  into  the  desert  to  see  that 
there  is  no  elaim- jumping,  squatting,  and  unnecessary  bloodshed. 
The  charge  was  made  at  the  time  that  government  engineers  had 
busted  the  richest  claims  and  marked  them  so  that  confederates 
could  dash  into  tin*  reservation  in  fast  automobiles  and  grab 
them. 
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THE  LEGISLATIVE  NEEDS 
OF  THE  MOTORIST 

By  DAVE  H.  MORRIS 

Ex-Pre*ldent  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America 


AUTOMOBILE  legislation  is  almut  MS  far  Mini  the  me- 

piiani'  i , - 1 of  the  vehicle  ««*  a om* cylinder  tar 

is  behind  a high-power  racer.  Probably  no  industry  In 
America  ever  made  such  rapid  stride*  in  so  short  a 
time,  and  yet  in  New  York  State  alone,  where  the  reg- 
istration of  cars  exceeds  that  of  the  whole  of  France,  the 
control  of  automobiles  on  the  public  highway  is  vested  in  one 
awkward,  cumbersome  statute,  framed  in  the  first  year  these 
horselesa  vehicles  were  used  to  any  appreciable  extent.  This 
statute  was  added  to  three  Bensons  later,  since  when  the  law 
has  not  been  touched,  despite  the  fact  that  probably  few  of  the 
legislator*  who  created  it  ever  saw  an  automobile,  let  alone  hal- 
ing ridden  in  one.  The  statute  has  practically  been  allowed  to 
stand  a law  in  two  parts  with  two  different  interpretations.  In 
the  flmt  part  speed  is  left  to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  n rca 
sonable  drivet;  in  the  second,  to  the  judgment  of  the  police  on  the 
miles'- per- hour  limitations.  As  a result,  automobilista  cling  to  one 
and  the  authorities  to  the  other.  The  magistrates  support  the  po- 
lice, probably  became  up  to  nowit  has  l«ecn  the  popular  end  of  the 
argument,  just  as  the  protest  of  the  autnniohiliats  has  Item  the 
unpopular  one.  The  owner  or  driver  nowadays  who  thinks  he 
lias  a good  case  and  attempts  to  prove  it  in  court  has  about  aa 
much  show  of  a verdict  as  the  stage  villain  to  the  favor  of  the 
gallery  " gods."  No  matter  whether  the  road  be  level  and  straight, 
travellers  few  and  bouse*  far  apart,  the  driver  must  not  increase 
bin  speed  beyond  the  mile*  per  hour  allowed,  even  though  hia  car 
at  thirty  miios  an  hour  is  under  better  control  titan  a horse  travel- 
ling at  t«*n.  la-t  him  attempt  it,  and  straightway  be  fetches  up 
in  a police  trap. 

If  you  are  in  a good  hutnnr  when  waiting  fur  the  local  J.  P., 
ask  the  «<oristable  where  He  got  his  interpretation  of  the  law.  The 
chances  are  it  was  "orders"  from  the  town  board  or  the  village 
squire.  It  doesn't  bother  him  much,  anyway,  where  it  came  from. 
Ttnwn  the  road  in  the  next  township  catching  “ speed  vi’latora” 
of  a Sunday  or  summer  holiday  yields  “the  boys”  as  high  as 
$200  a day,  and  makes  the  job  of  constuhlc  the  la-st  nay  in  town 
polities.  “ If  Constable  Smith  is  reaping  a harvest,  why  shouldn’t 
It”  argues  Constable  Jones.  In  the  city  the  bicycle  oops  and 
the  traffic  squad  make  their  arrests  under  orders  from  the  desk. 
It  is  not  up  to  them  to  reason  why!  “ Exceeding  the  speed 

limit  " is  the  charge  in  either  case.  Heasonable  driving  is 

not  taken  into  consideration,  and  under  the  police  interpre- 
tation of  tlie  law  there  is  no  amps  from  paving  an  ex 

orhitant  line.  At  the  same  time  a reckless  driver  ran  force 
his  way  through  the  crowded  streets  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
lie  infinitely  more  of  a menace  to  traffic,  and  still  be  within  the 
law  and  safe  from  arrest.  -We  never  find  the  police  hunting  for 
speed  violations  on  the  narrow  pavement  down  town.  Why  ? 
Because  under  their  interpretation  of  the  law  there  can  he  no 
violations  here.  I'pon  their  theory  the  most  dangerous  places 
are  the  safest,  and  the  safest  the  most  dangerous.  Such  is  the 
statute  that  governs  this  traffic  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
law  is  crude,  unfair,  and  impracticable.  It  docs  not  meet  Du- 
ends  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  any  law  whose  real  object 
is  not  accomplished  is  a had  law,  and  will  fail  utterly  through 
lack  of  proper  support  and  the  respect  of  the  people. 

Nevertheless,  while  the  position  of  automuhilist*  at  present 
is  a galling  one,  the  situation  I*  far  from  hopeless,  ami  we  look 
to  the  motor  car  to  win  its  own  way  toward*  reform.  The  henefita 
of  the  industry  which  it  lias  establ ished  — good  wages  for  the  work- 
man and  good  roads  for  the  fanner,  uniting  of  the  classes  in  a 
I mini  In  r sport  and  means  of  transit — all  these  things  are  changing 
public  opinion.  The  automobile  is  no  longer  considered  the  toy 
of  the  rich,  but  a vehicle  of  utility  anil  recreation.  In  price  it 
is  coming  within  reach  of  those  with  ordinary  means,  and  already 
has  made  itself  a necessity  in  the  administration  of  municipal 
affairs.  If  automobiles  can  forward  the  cause  of  good  mads,  it 
logically  follows  that  automobile*  can  influence  legislation  for 
a hettrr  control  of  these  roads  and  thr  administration  of  justice 
upon  them- 

Diligent  search  of  the  statute  known  as  the  "Highway  Law  " 
passed  In  I Hill,  amended  1001,  will  find  a passage  which  reads  as 
follows: 

“ No  prr*nn  driving  or  in  charge  of  an  automobile  or  motor- 
vehicle  on  any  avenue,  street,  or  t .rkway  shall  drive  the  same 
at  any  speed  greater  than  is  reasonable  and  proper,  having 
regard  to  the  traffic  md  u*e  of  the  highway,  or  so  as  to  endanger 
the  life  or  limb  of  an*  f. 

This  act  of  tin-  la-gi-datwre  of  lijfil  was  the  first  law  passed 
in  the  Inter**!  of  aiit..inohfv  .«n-l  -ni bodied  tin*  old  common-law 
rule  given  also-.  , 4ier  on  Ni  3.  lilOt,  the  la-iriidature  added 
t»*  if  by  | *a  • what  is  ml  led  the  “ miles  - per  • hour  " clause, 
providing  r <;:-t  in  the  l ui't-up  portion*  of  the  town  Die  speed 
of  ar'- -mobile*  should  1**  1 •— t i f.  ml  to  ten  mile*  per  hour,  in  tmw 
Jislriets  not  built  up  t<-  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  and  outside  a 


city  or  town  to  twenty  mile*,  an  hour.  Approaching  a descent, 
curve,  turn,  or  a hridgr.  and  in  crossing  bridges,  a speed  of  four 
miles  Is  s|M-cilird.  The  common-law  clause,  above  quoted,  wo  left 
intact,  and  is  just  as  much  a State  law  to-dav  a*  Dm*  “ miles- per- 
hour  ” aiUiition.  Yet.  to  the  authorities  it  might  just  aa  well  never 
have  been  written.  The  man  who  drives  his  car,  say,  thirty-five 
miles  an  hour,  on  a wide  stretch  of  open  country  road,  “ having 
regard  to  traffic  and  safety  of  life.”  is.  according  to  that  clause, 
perfectly  within  his  right,  and  travelling  ut  a speed  which  is 
entirely  proper.  Neither  hr  nor  the  occupant*  of  his  car  lin* 
any  more  intention  of  trespassing  than  passenger*  in  a Pullman 
rn  route  to  a distant  destination.  They  are  not  abroad  to  <|o 
injury  to  others,  but  to  use  the  public  highway  for  travel  and 
recreation,  which  should  Is-  their  right.  What  if  they  art- 
taking  advantage  of  the  smooth,  hard  road-lssl  and  “ making 
time”!  With  a high  power  ear  the  owner  is  able  to  move  faster 
than  the  farmrr's  gig.  Both  are  bent  on  the  same  intent,  however, 
ami  making  the  most  of  the  good  going.  While  tin*  man  in  I he 
automobile  may  travel  faster,  his  means  of  transit  are  under 
hotter  control,  and  lesa  likely  to  do  injury  either  to  people  along 
the  road  or  the  ocru|Miiit*  of  his  respective  vehicle.  To  speed  in 
the  open  country  is  not  harmful.  In  nine  eases  out  of  ten  the 
driver  caught  in  a police  trap  has  not  Is-eii  reckless,  nor  is  hr  an 
object  of  danger,  lie  is  arrested  simply  on  the  “ mi  lea  |ier  hour” 
regulation,  and  himself  and  party  subjected  to  discomfort,  in 
conveniences,  loss  of  valuable  time,  and  often  to  gross  indignities. 
Nothing  hut  such  affronts  ns  these  to  innocent  |ss<plc.  and  also,  no 
doubt,  the  enrichment  of  the  constable’s  pocket,  are  accomplished 
bv  the  “mil-*  per  hour”  regulation  in  the  country,  while  the 
eommon-law  clause  is  openly  violated  in  tin*  crowded  street*  of  the 
city,  where  danger  really  exist*,  and  where  no  effort  is  made  to 
check  it.  We  n«-\er  hear  of  jmlice  traps  in  down-lowu  New  Y'ork, 
nor  special  bicycle  cops  or  automobile  details  stationed  here  to 
make  arrests.  How  many  automobiles  turn  the  corner  approach 
ing  Brooklyn  Bridge  at  four  miles  an  hour  or  run  between  block* 
on  Broadway  at  a rate  of  ten? 

“ They  can't  break  tin*  law  down  - town.”  declare  the  police 
< having  in  mind  only  the  milca-pcr-hour  regulation >.  in  defence. 
"Traffic  is  too  thick.  It's  impossible." 

Not  a word  alsnit  the  danger.'  That  isn’t  considered.  Tlie 
guardians  of  thr  Uuc  hasten  to  the  "avenue*,  streets,  and  park 
ways,'*  where  the  common  law  clause  say*  one  may  drive  at  a -pee«l 
that  is  "reasonable  and  proper,  having  regard  to  the  traffic  and 
use  of  the  highway,  or  *o  as  to  endanger  the  life  or  limb  of  any 
person.”  On  these  “streets,  avenue*,  and  parkway*''  arrests 
upon  arrests  follow  in  rapid  succession. 

“Mv  ear  was  under  |*erfect  control,”  protest*  tlie  driver  to 
Die  magistrate.  " I could  stop  it  in  !«•»*  than  it*  length.  There 
was  a clear,  unobstructed  street  before  me.  and  not  a pedestrian 
in  sight.” 

“The  officer  says  you  exceeded  the  speed  limit.”  declares  the 
court.  "Under  thr  circumstances  your  argument  is  nf  no  avail." 

Thereupon  the  driver  of  the  automobile — an  intelligent.  law- 
aliiding  citizen.  and  an  expert  in  handling  his  machine — i*  lined 
$25,  $50,  or  fllW,  a*  the  ease  may  la*,  and  if  he  hasn't  the  money, 
is  forthwith  chipped  in  a cell. 

Is  a law  which  will  permit  such  unjust  discrimination  a good 
law  ? Automoliilists  and  their  friends  do  not  lielicve  that  it  i*. 
They  eomprise  u rapidly  growing  community  of  taxpayer*,  who. 
hy  reason  of  their  business  standing  and  integrity,  command 
respect  and  attention,  limy  demand  and  they  will  receive  a 
fail  and  impartial  hearing.  They  believe  that  no  law  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  public  will  stand,  and  they  are  petitioning 
now  that  the  wltolr  subject  of  aiitnmobiling  he  investigated  fur 
a report  and  recommendation  as  to  corrections.  In  England  * 
Parliamentary  commission  appointed  by  the  King  has  recently 
recommended  that  the  "miles  per  hour"  regulation,  which  also 
exists  in  the  old  English  common  law,  la*  abolished.  I,  for  one. 
would  like  to  see  automobile  traffic  regulated  hy  a commission 
which  should  have  side  charge  of  Dm-  licensing  and  registering  of 
cht».  with  a court  of  ap|M'al  for  owners  or  drivers  who***  license* 
have  been  revoked. 

A*  to  a substitute  for  the  present  law,  nutonwhitist*  ask.  in 
the  fii*t  place,  the  abolishment  of  Ihe  “mile*  per  hour”  reguln 
tion.  and  the  enactment  of  a new  statute,  which,  while  prohibiting 
reckless  and  dangerous  driving,  will  encourage  the  use  of  judg- 
ment and  discretion.  To  protect  the  public  against  an  ahum- 
of  this  latter  privilege  the  law  eould  require  all  chauffeur*  to 
pas*  rigid  examination*  la-fore  they  may  drive  a ear.  Such  an 
examination  would  remove  from  the  highway  that  undesirable 
element  which  ha*  already  dime  so  much  to  place  the  apnrt  in 
such  jeopardy.  The  proposed  examination,  to  be  effective,  should 
inquire  into  the  moral  fitnr**  as  well  u*  the  mechanical  ability 
of  thp  applicant,  and  to  Is*  as  severe,  in  fact,  aa  the  examination 
( Continued  on  page  .1 98.) 
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An  Electric  Runabout  which  haa  run  60.000  Miles  . 


great  many  men  wlio  arp  far  from  expert  in  the  use  of  tools,  and 
very  far,  indeed,  from  a complete  understanding  of  the  construc- 
tion of  their  cars,  operate  them  with  a high  degree  of  success; 
hut  in  order  that  the  driver  may  expect  a minimum  amount  of 
trouble,  he  must  have  some  facility  at.  simple  mechanical  opt1  ra- 
tions. and  this  virtually  restrains  a prrat  many  would-he  motorists 
from  purchasing  cars,  It  is  this  rlass  who  find  their  wants  and 
m-cds  so  fully  met  by  the  electric  car  as  to  give  It  a very  important 
place  in  the  automobile  field.  The  electric  Is  thus  the  only  prac- 
tical car  for  a large  class  of  pleasure  drivers,  for  the  requirement* 
of  a great  many  physicians,  for  ordinary  town  runabout  work,  for 
various  businesses,  lor  private  carriage  service  in  cities,  and,  indeed, 
for  every  purpose  where  it  is  undesirable  that  the  driver  give  steady 
attention  to  power  generation  and  the  working  of  a considerable 
numlier  of  mechanical  parts. 

The  Held  of  the  electric  ear  hus  ls-en  greatly  enlarged  in  recent 
years  l»y  continued  improvement  in  batteries.  hv  the  development 
of  public  garages,  and  by  the  increasing  availability  of  private 
charging-plants. 

When  we  consider  what  the  electric  car  really  is  and  what  it 
d«s-s,  we  must  admit  that  it  perhaps  affords  even  more  remarkable 
proof  than  the  gasoline  ear  of  tin*  resources  of  mislem  invention. 
Through  the  successive  agencies  of  fire,  hoilrr,  engine,  dynamo,  and 
storage-battery,  potential  energy  derived  from  the  heat  of  the  sun 


The  Development  of  the  Electric  Opera -bus 


NOTHING  more  forcibly  illustrated  tin*  supers*  of  inventive 
genius  in  transforming  forces  which  exist  in  nature  into 
practically  applied  mechanical  power  than  the  automobile. 

The  motor-car  must  lie  constructed  to  withstand  a 
greater  variety  of  shocks  and  strains  than  la-set  any  other 
self-propelled  vehicle.  The  locomotive-engine  is  self-steering,  and 
runs  on  an  always  even  rnadtsd.  and  the  motor-car  must  be  steered 
by  hand  over  driving  surfaces  that  present  all  muimcr  of  depres- 
sions and  small  obstacles,  and  the  same  applies  to  a comparison 
of  the  trolley -ear  and  the  automobile : and  the  engine  of  a motor 
ts«at  has  to  overcome  a constant  resistance  which  makes  it  a simple 
alfair  beside  the  engine  of  a mot-ir-car,  which  one  minute  lias  to 
lie  pushed  to  the  full  amount  of  its  horse  power,  and  the  next 
minute  held  hack  with  all  the  force  of  its  braking  system,  so  that 
its  engine  has  to  meet  constantly  changing  condition's  of  use. 

The  question  as  to  the  best  type  of  |xiwcr  to  lie  employed  in  a 
motor-ear  ha*  been  discussed  for  many  years,  and  the  lutest  prac- 
tice rccogtiiw*  thrre  standard  type* — gasoline,  steam,  and  elec- 
tricity. The  first,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  is  the  one  liest 
adapted  to  general  use.  and  especially  for  long-distance  driving 
and  touring.  The  special  ptir|sise  of  this  artielr,  however,  is  to 
advoentr  the  claims  that  electricity  is  tin*  ts-st  |xiwer  for  cars  to 
lie  employed  in  a certain  limited  hut  well-defined  and  important 
field  of  use. 

S««ne  aptitude  for  inerhanieal  works  is  pretty  necessary  on  the 
part  of  the  driver  of  a gasoline  or  steam  Vur.  ’ It  is  true  tluit  a 


A Modem  Electric  Hansom 


and  stored  in  <s«nl  is  converg'd  into  motive  force,  nnd  its  applica- 
tion to  the  driving  - wheel*  of  a vehicle  reduced  to  extreme  sim- 
plicity. By  the  manipulation  of  a single  lever  the  operator  has 
this  power  under  full  control,  but  with  the  trail  smut  at  ion  of  force* 
involved  he  has  bad  nothing  to  do,  1«eraii*e  experts  in  various  fields 
of  activity  have  attrnded  to  every  thing.  The  power  is  in  the 
Imtterv  ready  for  u»e.  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  renew  the  supply 
from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require.  \Ve  have  in  the  up-to- 
date  electric  car  a machine  that  seems  very  nearly  perfect  in  its 
working,  nnd  so  simple  that  nnv  Intelligent  child  can  lie  trusied  to 
operate  it  safely. 

Hack  in  IKfitl  one  of  the  pioneer  American  concerns  in  motor-car 
manufacturing  gave  out  that  after  several  years'  experimenting  it 
had  passed  tin*  gasoline  stage  and  settled  upon  the  electric  storage- 
battery  as  the  best  means  of  motor-car  propulsion.  Kor  a time 
thereafter  this  concern  manufactured  electric  curs  only,  hut  soon 
found  it  desirable  to  add  gasoline  model*  to  its  product,  nnd  it 
has  since  manufactured  Isitli  type*  with  great  success.  The  history 
of  the  company,  and  of  other  makers  in  the  electric  field,  has  shown 
that  the  rapidly  increasing  popularity  of  the  electric  carriage  dur- 
ing the  past  three  or  four  years  has  been  due  to  the  growing  rector- 
nition  of  its  desirability  as  a substitute  for  home-drawn  vehicles  in 
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What'  the  Electric  Victoria  offer*  in  Comfort 


t lit-  linos  of  usefulness  indicated  in  a preceding  paragraph.  Tlie  gaso- 
line-car occupies  a Held  not  filled  l»y  previously  existing  modes  of 
conveyance,  and.  if  it  is  to  be  compared  at  ull  with  earlier  modes, 
"hop  Id  fte  considered  in  its  relation  to  Ion#  and  short  distance  rapid- 
transit  system,  rather  than  with  reference  to  its  bearing  upon  the 
Use  of  horses. 

The  storage  battery  is  entirely  independent  of  the  electric  car 
nroiier.  1 1 cun  In-  removed  or  replaced  ns  easily  as  a horse  ran 
he  hitched  to  a wagon  anil  unliiti -lied.  The  parts  nf  a well  built 
electric  car  are  few  and  simple,  and  of  gn-nt  durability.  Kleetric 
carriages  are  giving  gissl  service  today  which  have  lieen  running 
constantly  for  ten  years.  Of  course  the  batteries  have  been  renewed 
when  necessary. 

A great  many  people  seem  to  have  the  Idea  that  the  storage- 
Iwttrrv  is  a very  frail  and  unreliable  piece  of  apparatus,  subject 
to  ills  mid  whims  whirh  make  it  unworthy  of  confidence.  This 
opinion  has  been  furthered  hv  various  space-writers  in  newspaper*, 
who  have  |<criodit-ally  published  sensational  articles  predicting  the 
early  coining  of  wonderfully  improved  batteries,  destined  to  rrvo 
lutioniw  the  motor-car  industry. 

These  predictions  have  at  times  unquestionably  adversely  affected 
t Im*  sales  of  electric  cars,  As  a matter  of  fact,  t li**  hading  maim 
facturrr*  have  ls*cn  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  battery  improve- 
ment* and  adopted  them  iis  fast  as  anything  real  and  tangible  in 
the  way  of  lx*ttrring  previous  constructions  has  Uvn  developed. 
The  light  weight  lend  Isiltery  now  in  vogue  is  thoroughly  reliable 
and  efficient.  There  is  nothing  mysterious  in  its  make-up  or  in 
its  o|tciation.  and  if  a few  simple  instructions  are  followed  it  will 
give  perfect  results  within  Its  radius  of  action.  Those  who  have 
Had  the  moat  experience  with  batleriea  know  that  in  practically 
every  ease  where  trouble  occurs  it  is  solely  due  to  carelessness  o'r 
unskilful  handling.  If  u st cum -boiler  is  allowed  to  get  out  of  water, 
and  the  tuhrs  burn  out.  no  one  thinks  of  blaming  the  boiler.  If  n 
gasollne-rar  is  run  without  lubrication  and  ruins  its  lira  l ings  or 
cuts  its  cylinders,  the  operator  and  not  the  engine  is  held  reeqtomd- 
ble  for  the  trouble:  and  yet.  If  the  charge  in  a storage-battery  is 
allowed  io  run  out.  to  the  detriment  of  its  plates,  wholesale  con- 
demnation of  storage  - lotteries  sometime*  follows,  without  any 
thought  an  to  the  actual  cause  of  the  failure.  Storage-batteries 
for  motor-cars,  ns  now  manufactured.  an*  rapuhle  of  withstand- 


Thc  Electric  Phaeton  of  To-day 


ing  hundreds  of  discharges  before  renewal  of  any  jiarts  an*  neces- 
sary. and  cars  have  Us-n  run  upward*  of  HOflO  miles  before  any 
repairs  to  their  batteries  were  called  for. 

One  of  the  most  initiortant  recent  improvements  in  con  wet  inn 
with  motor-car  use  pertain*  to  the  chanting  of  the  batteries,  which 
has  been  reduced  to  such  extreme  simplicity  that  no  technical 
knowledge  whatever  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  person  who 
conducts  the  operation.  Wherever  there  is  electric  current  to  he 
had,  whether  alternating  or  direct,  a simple  device  can  lie  installed 
in  the  room  where  tin*  car  is  kept,  which  automatically  takes  care 
of  the  churging,  the  operation  calling  only  for  the  insertion  of  the 
charging- plug.  Formerly  charging  was  more  difficult,  as  only  a 
direct-current  circuit  emihl  la-  employed,  and  the  charging  had  to 
he  stopped  by  hand  when  u sufficient  load  had  Ix-cn  given  the 
battery.  This  new  apparatus  stops  the  charging  automatically 
at  the  proper  time,  and  also,  when  necessary,  transforms  alternating 
current  into  direct  cur  rout  before  it  is  fed  to  the  liattcry. 

The  great  possibilities  of  electricity  ns  a motive  "power  fur 
vehicles  are  |*rliaps  most  advantageously  shown  by  the  unquali- 
fied success  which  has  attended  the  Use  of  electric  carriages  of  the 
coai'h  type.  Kleetric  brougham*,  landau  lets,  and  hansoms  have 
demanded  and  won  from  an  ultradi*criminaling  class  of  users  a 
standing  and  recognition  accorded  to  no  other  form  of  vehicle. 
These  carriage*  take  the  place,  for  town  use.  of  an  ordinary  carriage 
with  three  change*  of  horses,  and  coat  less  to  maintain.  They  are 
always  ready  when  wanted.  are  always  under  fierfect  control  when 
in  motion,  and  when  standing  require  no  attention.  The  average 
speed  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the  horse  drawn  coach,  greatly 
extending  the  convenient  radius  of  business  shopping,  or  calling 
tours.  They  occupy  only  one- half  the  space  of  the  horse-carriage, 
and  therefore  an*  one  half  less  liable  to  become  entangled  or  de- 
layed on  crowded  thoroughfares.  Tliey  are  adapted  to  comfortable 
use  in  ull  kind*  of  weather  and  on  all  kinds  of  street  surfaces. 
Tliey  do  nwav  with  all  the  uncertainty  and  inconvenience  incident 


An  Electric  Landaulct 


to  the  use  of  horses.  These  advantage*  have  Is-comc  so  thoroughly 
understood  and  apprecinti-d  that  many  owners  of  fine  horses  keep 
their  electric  carriage*  for  use  in  the  evening  and  on  days  when 
extreme  cold,  storms,  or  icy  pavements  make  it  undesirable  to 
expose  valuable  horses;  and  others  have  entirely  abandoned  the 
u*e  of  horse*  for  town  service,  reserving  them  for  their  country 
place*.  There  are  no  more  sumptuous  or  elegant  vehicles  in  tire 
world  than  tlwsc  electric  coaches  of  the  best  grades,  which  are 
intended  fur  private  service  only,  and  are  Iniilt  from  plans  and 
specifications  representing  tin-  expressed  desires  of  purchasers  who 
demand  and  have  the  best  of  everything.  They  are  always  clean, 
odorless,  noiseless,  and  free  from  vibration:  their  body  lines  are 
based  *hi  considerations  of  both  art  and  utility,  and  their  furnish- 
ing* and  np]M>intment-s  an*  of  the  most  elegant  description.  There 
■re  electric  lights  outside  and  inside,  electric  annunciators,  electric 
cigar- lighters,  and.  when  desired,  electric  fans  and  foot-warmers — 
in  fact.,  the  electric  current  is  utilised  in  every  possible  way  to 
promote  the  convenience  ami  comfort  of  the  occu|unt*.  The"  va- 
rious mechanical  feature*  used  in  the  application  of  the  motive 
power  represent  the  results  of  years  of  experimenting  by  leading 
electrical  and  ni«*chaiiiral  engineer*.  The  controller  is  so  arranged 
a*  to  give  several  siirvd*  ranging  from  four  to  eighteen  miles  per 
hour.  There  are  safety  cut-out  switches,  and  effective  braking  ar- 
rangements which  insure  |s*rfeet  control  hy  the  driver  at  all  times. 
The  u*»*  of  these  sulmlatil  iut.  serviceable,  and  luxurious  vehicles  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  cities,  mid  tlieir  production  liu*  become  one 
of  the  most  important  icatun**  of  the  motor-car  industry. 

Some  of  the  lighter  electric  carriages,  seating  two  people,  arc  also 
In  their  way  marvels  of  ilcsign  and  construction.  They  arc  "smart.*' 
fast,  unil  of  very  high  efficiency,  the  l**s|  of  them  tiring  able  to 
run  seventy  five  mile*  under  favorable  condition*  on  one  battery 
charge.  Those  of  the  Victoria  type  nr**  the  ino*t  popular.  By 
reason  of  their  rellned  appearance.  comfort,  elegunce.  and  nimplicity 
of  operation  they  are  admirably  adapted  to  ludies'  own  use. 

(Continunl  on  page  .198.) 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  HORSE 

By  WINTHROP  E.  SCARR1TT 


WHEN  the  H«man  eagles*  wings  were  longest  and 
strongest  they  never  new  bo  far  as  from  Boston  Bay  to 
Alaska.  Such,  however,  has  been  the  progress  in  the 
transportation  facilities  during  the  last  century  that 
Boston  and  Alaska  are  nearer  together  in  timr  than 
were  Home  and  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  the  Cesar*. 

At  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America.  a 
year  ago.  among  its  honored  guests  was  that  great  man  to  whom 
the  civilisation  of  all  turning  ages  will  remain  a debtor.  Alexander 
(•'rnliam  Bell.  After  we  had  d iscussod  the  telephone  he  turned  to 
mi  hobby,  the  automobile,  and  expressed  his  keen  interest  therein. 
Concerning  the  automobile  1 made  a declaration  which  I think 
rntlier  startled  him.  hut  to  which  lie  cordially  gave  assent  after 
a little  reflection.  The  declaration  was  this,  that  until  the  com- 
ing of  the  automobile  the  human  race  bad  made  absolutely  no 
progress  in  (he  tran*|*irtation  of  tlie  individual  unit  of  tori  rift 
since  the  dawn  of  history.  It  is  true  by  his  genius  man  had 
succeeded  lit  capturing  the  very  gods  ♦ of  the  ancients  and  had 
harnessed  them  to  his  big  chariots,  but  the  ocean  greyhound  and 
the  limited  express  train  transport  masses  of  freight  and  masses 
or  numta-ra  of  individuals.  But  so  far  as  transporting  the  indi- 
vidual unit  is  concerned,  until  tlie  coming  of  the  motor-car  man 
had  no  other  or  difTerent  means  of  transportation  than  did  the 
ancients  when  the  human  race  was  first  cradled  on  tlie  bank*  of 
tlie  Euphrates.  When  Hottier  sang  and  the  Creeks  fought  on 
tlie  hank*  Of  the  .Kgcan  Sea,  their  horses  and  their  chariots  were 
just  as  Aim*  and  elllcient  as  any  we  saw  to-day  on  the  Champa  des 
Klysee*  or  Fifth  Avenue. 

In  the  last  aiialvsia  the  automobile  mean*  tliat  man  has  finally 
segregated  a little  part  of  the  giant  forces  of  nature  and  hitched 
it  to  his  individual  chariot.  Wliat  human  mind  can  measure  the 
meaning  of  this  mighty  fact  f looked  at  from  this  view-point  tlie 
automobile  (mssch  out  of  the  realm  of  tlie  fad  and  the  toy.  takes 
on  new  dignity  and  appears  upon  the  stage  of  twentieth  century 
act ivi ti<>«  as  one  of  the  great  economic  forces  to  he  dealt  with 
seriously  and  which  ia  to  play  a mighty  part  in  tlie  work  of  the 
world  and  in  the  advancement  of  civilixation. 

Doubtless  a vague  and  indistinct  idea  of  the  horseless  carriage 
ha*  been  in  the  mind  of  all  civilixcsl  people.  On  one  old  Egyptian 
monument  was  found  a rough  caning  of  a vehicle  which  had  for 
ita  motive  power  a repellent  jet  of  steam.  A few  centuries  later 
one  of  the  Roman  emperors  had  constructed  a vehicle  the  propel 
ling  mechanism  of  which  consisted  of  a system  of  spring*  and 
wheels.  Slaves  ran  along  by  its  side  and  wound  up  these  spring* 
from  time  to  time.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  planned  an  automobile, 
but  I do  not  think  it  wa*  ever  constructed.  Tliat  great  mystic 
teacher,  Swedenborg,  wrote  to  his  brother  on  one  occasion  that 
be  was  planning  a harp  that  could  lie  played  with  key*,  a boat 
that  could  travel  under  water  ami  destroy  the  enemy's  ship*,  and 
a vehicle  tliat  would  run  without  horses  at  twenty  mile*  [M-r  hour. 
More  than  a hundred  years  ago  a French  army  officer  l»v  the  name 
of  Cugnot.  lmilt  a self- propelled  vehicle  which  was  used  for  a gun- 
carriage.  It  ran  away  and  smashed  itself  against  a stone  wall, 
latter  h*  built  another,  portions  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  a 
museum  In  Pari*.  In  IHJtJ  some  Englishmen  built  steam-propelled 
omnibuses,  and  they  ran  thousands  of  mile*,  earning  passengers 
for  pay.  The  rather  suggestive  name  of  one  was  " Autopay." 

Cottlieli  Daimler,  a Orman  engineer.  Is  called  the  fatlier  of  the 
modern  auiomobile.  lie  devised  and  built  the  first  successful 
motor.  This  motor  was  taken  up  by  the  French  firm  of  Panhard  & 
l-evaseor.  whose  products  have  since  become  known  all  over  the 
world.  Daimler'*  first  engine  was  built  only  twenty  years  ago. 
Nowhere  else  in  history  ha*  there  been  witnessed  the  development 
o|  a new  industry  so  rapidly  and  to  such  an  enormous  extent. 
Wliat  of  its  future'  Before  proceeding  to  this  discussion  it  might 
Is1  well  to  consider  some  of  the  problem*  involved  in  the  production 
of  a successful  automobile.  The  locomotive  is  the  product  of  the 
concentrated  effort  of  many  of  the  world's  best  engineers  during 
the  past  seventy  years,  and  it  i*  yet  far  from  being  a perfect 
piece  of  mechanism.  Tlie  problems  involved  in  constructing  a 
successful  locomotive  arc  always  less  than  those  involved  in  con- 
structing a successful  motor-ear.  It  makes  but  little  difference 
whether  a locomotive  i*  a few  pounds  heavier  or  lighter:  it  is 
built  to  run  upon  parallel  steel  rails,  the  curves  and  grades  it 
lias  to  negotiate  are  at  the  minimum,  It  is  known  in  advance 
of  its  construction  about  wliat.  the  condition*  are  under  which  it 
will  Is*  called  to  operate  ami  about  the  load  it  will  have  to  draw. 
Op  the  other  hand,  the  engineer  who  builds  an  automobile  must 
strive  to  save  every  pound  of  weight  possible.  His  materials, 
therefore,  must  I**  the  very  ls**t  known  to  engineering  p me  tin's. 
Instead  of  running  upon  a solid  road-bed  upon  which  arc  laid  steel 
rails,  the  motor-car  must  lie  so  constructed  that  it  can  negotiate 


our  vile  American  roads.  It  must  he  built  to  plough  through 
sand  and  mud.  over  rut*  and  stones,  subjected  to  all  aorta  of 
twists  and  strains,  one  or  more  wheels  oftentimes  passing  over 
an  obstruction  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  height.  The  car  must  Is* 
able  to  negotiate  enormous  grades,  make  sharp  turns — in  fart,  do 
almost  everything  that  a horse  can  do.  Thus  many  and  diverse 
engineering  problems  are  involved.  First,  there  is  tin1  framework — 
what  material  should  I**  used?  how  should  it  be  constructed  mo 
tliat.  with  load  ami  machinery,  it  will  lie  strong  enough  to  carry 
tlie  neecMsarv  weight  and  stand  the  terrible  shocks  and  strain*  to 
which  it  will  lie  subjected?  Next  come  the  designing  and  building 
of  the  engine.  It  must  !*•  powerful  enough  to  drive  the  car  and 
its  loud  up  steep  hills,  and  at  the  same  time  it  must  admit  of 
lieing  throttled  down  so  that  it  will  Iwrcly  creep  over  level  roads  or 
through  crowded  street  traffic.  Again,  the  science  of  electricity 
i*  involved,  including  coils,  batteries,  sparking-plugs,  insulation, 
etc.  Then  comes  the  problem  of  transmitting  the  power  from  the 
engine  to  the  vehicle  itself,  ami  last,  but  not  least,  comes  tlie 
question  nf  tires,  that  Wfr  noire  of  all  automnbili*ts.  Consider- 
ing the  infancy  of  this  industry  and  the  varied  and  intricate 
problem*  involved,  it  is  surprising  that  the  automobile  has  reached 
its  present  stage  of  practicability.  Five  yearn  ago  it  was  a very 
common  occurrence  to  see  the  driver  of  an  automobile  with  his 
car  by  the  roadside  and  he  himself  prone  upon  the  ground  under- 
neath it  endeavoring  to  ascertain  why  it  would  not  go  or  trying 
to  make  tlie  necessary  repairs,  Although  the  number  of  automo- 
biles in  use  ha*  increased  enormously,  yet  it  is  only  occasionally 
that  one  sees  a <ar  laid  up  beside  the  road  for  repairs. 

In  this  discussion  I am  assuming  that  the  horse  of  the  future 
is  to  he  a motor-car.  One  of  the  diaraeteristics  of  the  American 
js-ople  is  tludr  restlessness.  They  are  never  satisfied  to  stand  still, 
they  want  to  lie  on  the  go  constantly.  Tlie  old-fashioned  stage- 
coach had  ita  ilav.  and  its  skeleton,  unprotected  from  the  weather, 
stands  bleaching  in  suburban  barn-yards.  Ijiter  on  the  bicycle 
enabled  the  individual  to  travel  farther  by  means  of  muscular 
energy  than  bad  hitherto  been  accomplished  by  any  other  device 
using  muscular  power  the  world  liad  seen  up  to  tliat  time.  Now 
cc.nies  the  modern  motor-car.  tlie  latest  and  best  gift  of  all  the 
mechanical  gods  to  mortals.  Up  to  the*  present  time  tlie  chief  u*e 
of  the  motor-car  lias  been  as  a means  of  travel  from  place  to 
place. 

A traveller  wlm  bad  done  Europe  in  the  conventional  way.  by 
train,  boat,  and  diligence,  again  and  again,  until,  to  use  his  own 
words.  **  he  was  sick  of  the  whole  husinew,”  last  summer  was 
induced  to  rent  a car  in  Paris  and  make  the  trip  through  France 
and  Switzerland.  He  started  out  with  expectations  of  being  bored: 
he  ended  the  journey  with  the  declaration  that  it  wa*  the  most 
enjoyable  experience  lie  l>ad  ever  bad.  From  that  time  forth 
this  man  Iwcsme  ail  ardent  and  enthusiastic  automnbilist.  This 
summer  lie  is  planning,  with  his  family,  a longer  trip  on  tlie 
Continent. 

This  experience  is  a typical  one.  In  a public  address  I heard 
tluit  fine  *[K>rt*nian  and  able  city  executive,  Mayor  Weaver,  of 
Philadelphia.  state  that  since  using  the  automobile  he  bud  learned 
more  about  the  country  within  a radius  of  fifty  mile*  of  the  cltjr 
tlian  In*  had  ever  before  known.  One  of  the  pioneers  in  this  new- 
and  delightful  mode  nf  recreation  is  that  distinguished  citizen. 
Judge  .lames  B.  Dill,  of  New  Jersey.  Judge  Dill  was  first  to 
pierce  the  Maine  woods  with  a motor-car:  since  then  other*  have 
followed  his  example.  The  coming  season  will  witness  many  tour- 
ing parties  starting  East.  West,  North,  and  South.  With’  genial 
companions  the  motor-car  offers  an  ideal  way  in  which  to  spend 
n summer  vacation.  Five  years  ago  there  was  in  this  country  one 
automobile  to  every  1.500.IMM).  two  years  ago  there  was  one  to 
every  ti-'i.OOO.  to-day  tliere  is  one  motor  vehicle  to  every  S00  in- 
habitants. But  great  as  has  been  the  demand  for  motor-cars  for 
travel,  for  business  and  pleasure,  the  development  of  thi*  great 
industry  i*  to  enmc  along  the  line*  of  tin-  commercial  vehicle. 
This  i*  a field  tliat  ha*  been  scarcely  touched.  One  use*  his  pleas- 
ure car  when  the  weather  i*  line  "or  he  feel*  tlie  need  of  fresh 
air  and  the  mood  to  be  going  seize*  him.  hut  " tlie  hutclier.  the 
baker,  ami  candlestick  maker ■ ” must  conic  to  our  door  every  dnv. 
rain  or  shine.  Tlie  best  brain*  in  the  business  an-  trying  to  de- 
vise a practical  car  at  low  cost  that  will  do  just  this  thing.  In 
the  line  of  motor-cars,  up  to  the  present  hour,  tliere  are  handicaps 
which  have  greatly  restricted  its  use.  In  the  iir«t  place,  tlie 
initial  cost  ha*  Wn  too  great  for  the  general  public.  It  is  only 
the  exceptional  individual  that  can  afford  to  |mv  from  spurn  up- 
wards for  a car  carrying  four  people:  but  when  the  ear  i*  once 
acquired,  like  the  man  that  got  married,  the  owner  is  at  the  end 
of  his  trouble* — the  beginning  end.  Tlie  repair  bills  are  the  things 
(Continued  on  p*fff  J 02.) 


THE  SELFISHNESS  OF  CITY  SPEEDING 

By  RICHARD  SYLVESTER 

Major  and  Superintendent  of  Police,  Washington,  D.C. 


THE  running  of  motor-veliirlc*  in  cities  and  across  country 
has  been  attended  by  a great  deal  of  adverse  criticism  on 
the  | Kiri  of  iKilestrian*.  drivers  of  lw>r*e*.  and  farmers. 
This  condition  is  largely  the  outgrowth  of  a growing 
familiarity  in  the  handling  of  machine*  hy  operator*,  and 
a corresponding  want  of  familiarity  with  these  vehiclra  on  tho 
part  of  those  who  have  never  had  nceaahm  to  u*e  or  manipulate 
tla-m.  It  i*  a fact  that  the  former  have  become  educated  on  the 
subject  far  beyond  the  understanding  had  on  the  juirt  of  tin?  laymen. 
A-iile  from  regarding  the  motor-vehicle*  a*  locomotives  otf  tin* 
track,  the  non-users  do  not  investigate  beyond  learning  how  to  keep 
out  of  tin*  way.  Viewing  an  approaching  machine  instill  a 
ncrvnuMncw*  and  fright,  they  not  realizing  that  it  can  be  brought 
to  a dead  stop  almost  in  an  instant,  if  in  good  running' order,  and 
that  it  can  likewise  la?  turned  aside  from  an  obstruction  or  an 
individual.  latlairing  under  fear,  as  people  do.  they  have  not  at 
all  time*  that  command  which  enables  them  to  avoid  contact,  and 
scare  cause*  resentment  and  adverse  criticism.  There  are  many 
i'huh  where  hired  operators  or  chauffeur*  have  no  regard  for  the 
f lading*  of  pedestrian*  or  drivers,  and  to  this  class  most  of  the 
blame  for  any  censure  on  tin*  |iart  of  the  people  may  be  attributed. 
An  owner  I*’  generally  cautious  in  running  the  motor- vehicle,  al- 
though then*  are  those  who  go  out  for  a speed,  not  caring  for 
financial  penalties.  Some  memlier*  of  autonmhile  clubs  early  for- 
get their  promise*  to  aid  and  encourage  lawful  running,  and  do 
not  cooperate  with  the  authorities  as  they  agreed.  The  conductors 
of  motor-vehicles  should  remember,  however,  the  advantages  they 
luive  in  knowing  the  machine,  its  capacities  and  failings,  ami 
should  not  cause  pain  and  nerve-wrecking  at  crossings  and  corners 
by  attempting  to  exploit  their  abilities  in  cutting  figure  eight* 
around  vehicles  drawn  by  hones. 

At  the  capital  of  the  I'nited  States,  which  is  included  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  are  the  bent  paved  streets  in  the  country, 
and  the  outlying  road*  are  improved.  These  are  inviting  to  speed, 
ami  to  keep  it  down  sixty  members  of  the  |w>lice  force  on  bicycles, 
to  which  an*  attached  speedometer*,  do  an  effective  service  in 
bringing  about  a compliance  with  the  laws.  The  speedometers  are 
tested  every  ninety  days  a*  to  their  accuracy,  and  their  readings  are 


accepted  as  never-failing  evidence  by  the  court*.  Twelve  mile*  an 
hour  in  the  busines.*  section  of  the  municipality  is  |»*nnittcd  a*  the 
speed  rate,  and  no  great  hiding  would  exist  against  it  if  the 
operators  would  give  *|iecial  rrgurd  and  always  reduce  In  the  re- 
quirement* at  corner*  and  crossing*. 

On  the  suggestion  of  the  Major  and  Su|ierintendrnt  of  Police  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  it  i«  promised  to  prominently  warn 
driver*  of  all  kind*  at  corners,  intersections,  and  all  leading  place* 
hy  highly  colored  “igns  a*  to  the  rule*  governing  the  road: 
"Keep  to  the  Right":  " Keep  to  the  Left  ; **  (Jo  Slow*' — will 
*ism  I*-  post  til  throughout  the  District.  Tlie  whole  mutter  is  one  of 
education.  The  motor-vehicle  has  come  to  stay  uml  the  people 
will  be  with  us  always,  so  that  friction  will  continue  unless  saeri- 
fh-c*  arc  made  on  Isith  sides.  The  laws  should  Is-  enforced,  hut 
justly,  and  it  is  within  the  province  of  the  motor- vehicle  owners 
to  bring  about  a solution  of  tin*  question  bv  considering  the  feel- 
ings of  those  who  |tttroiii;r  the  streets  ami  roadways  aside  (nun 
themselves.  It  i*  regard  for  pleasure  a*  well  a*  safety  of  others 
that  count*  for  much. 

Those  who  conduct  machines  for  hire,  and  mnnv  others,  an1  in- 
different to  the  ap|iearance  of  their  vehicles.  TTiey  an*  careless 
a I nut  light*.  How  often  wc  see  uu  automobile  covenil  all  over 
with  mud.  the  pusteliourd  sign  broken,  and  obliterated  license 
nunds-rH  in  evidence!  Dim  hurtling  lump*.  perha|M  for  tlu*  sake 
of  economy,  maybe  Iknuii-s*  the  o|ierator  i*  a hired  employee,  are 
largely  to  lie  met  with.  The  more  uttructive  tin*  machine  a*  to 
cleanline**,  as  to  lights,  and  a*  to  number*,  the  better  the  imprr*. 
■ ion  created  on  the  public.  Those  who  ride  to  skylark,  visit  mad- 
house*. and  do  not  care,  an*  not  rare  in  connection  with  the 
n|M>rating  of  automobile*,  and  often  the  chauffeur  •*  ordered  to 
make  rapid  speed.  They-  are  dangemus.  Not  infrequently  does 
a chauffeur  take  the  owner'*  machine  out  for  hi*  own  frolic,  or  to 
hire  for  the  frolic  of  others.  He  care*  not  for  result*  and  is 
an  undesirable  agent  for  the  owner  who  paya  him,  for  tlu*  man 
who  may  hire  him,  and  for  the  community  at  large. 

It  is  all  largely  seltUhncsM  and  disregard  for  the  right*  of 
others,  that  makes  all  the  trouble.  One  indifferent  individual  may 
give  many  careful  |**nple  a had  name. 
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THE 

ORIGINAL 
MILK. 

COMTE 

Stands  Alone 


R’S 


••  High  as  the 
Alps  irv  Quality* 


At  the  Top 


high  above  all  other  eating  choco- 
lates. 

A dainty  confection  and  a sus- 
taining food. 

Automobilists  find  PETER'S 
CHOCOLATE  the  best  thing  to 
prevent'  fatigue  and  allay  hunger. 

Pure,  wholesome,  and 
irresistibly  delicious. 

Satisfies  but  does  not 
surfeit.  Docs  not  create 
thirst. 

You  never  grow  tired  of 

GALA  PETER 

For  sale  at  R.  R.  Stations,  on 
Cars,  Steamers,  etc.,  Everywhere 

LAMONT,  CORLISS  (Si  CO. 

Sole  Importers.  New  York 
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MERRIWEATHER’S  MUSICAL  MOTOR 


BY  ROBERT  EMMET  MacALARNEY 


DRAWINGS  BY  DAN  SAYRE  GROESBBCK 


EVERY  one  know-4  about  U»e  Merri  went  her  musical  motor 
now.  but  then — a abort  twelvemonth  ago — things  were 
different.  Sitting  on  the  veranda  of  any  country  house 
of  a fine  afternoon,  one  may  gamble  safely  that  two  out 
of  every  dozen  of  the  auto*  scooting  by  boasts  a Merri- 
weather  chassis. 

Why  shouldn't  a careful  driver  carry  solace  for  the  inevitable 
time  when,  prone  upon  the  macadam — or.  worse,  in  tin*  smudgy 
mud  of  a country  road — he  must  tinker  with  his  gear  while  the 
gentle  dew  of  lubricating  oil  and  gasoline  does  its  best  to  keep  him 
cool?  This  is  what  made  the  musical  motor  go  like  hot  cakes, 
once  it  was  put  upon  tin*  market  in  perfected  form.  But  perfecting 
it — that  was  where  we  stuck  for  a time.  Billy  Britton  and  I.  He 
put  in  two-thirds  of  the  capital,  and  I contributed  the  other  third. 

Elus  a bit  of  practicality.  The  inventor  got  a thousand  • dollar 
»nus  and  royalties;  he's  getting  the  latter  yet. 

He  was  an  odd  sort  of  chan,  the  inventor,  all  whiskers  and  spec 
tacles.  When*  Hilly  first  picked  him  up  I have  never  known.  But 
they  hurst  into  my  office  one  day  when  clients  were  scarcer  than 
usual,  even  for  un  attorney  who  had  Iwen  only  five  years  out  of 
Columbia  Ijiw  School. 

“ Larry,"  said  llillv.  a*  explosively  as  if  he  were  eighty  horse- 
power and  taking  a hill  in  n cup  event,  " here's  a man  with  a 
million-dollar  idea  in  his  attic  and  thirty  cents  to  push  it  along. 
Evict  that  grinning  hrat  of  an  office-boy.  nail  your  shingled  door 
shut,  ami  let's  talk  it  over.  Once  this  thing  gets  going,  corpora- 
tion causes  will  look  like  poor  and  dishonest  graft." 

Well,  the  professor  " talked  to  some  purpose.  It  seemed  that 
lie’d  ls-en  inventor  of  several  devices  for  piano-playing  machines, 
hut  tliat  his  share  of  the  proceeds  had  ls-en  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

•‘Of  course , it’s  easy  enough  to  lush  a music- box  to  your  ear 
nnd  turn  the  tinkle  on  or  off  as  you  may  happen  to  want  it."  be 
remarked,  by  wuy  of  I >ei;i  lining.  “ You  can  tuke  a real  grand  piano 
nlnng.  for  Hint  matter,  if  you  make  your  tonneau  lug  enough. 
Hut  this  is  different.  I've  found  out  how  to  hang  a whole  orchcsirn 
effect  without  interfering- with  the  balance  of  the  sulkiest  louring 
ear  that  ever  was  born.  And  you  get  a change  of  air  " — Hilly 
laughed  loudly  at  the  “professor's”  merry  quip — “ whenever  you 
chungr  gears.  It's  durable,  ront|>urt,  dust  and  rain  proof,  and 
can  In-  tilled  with  fresh  tunes  in  five  minutes.” 

“ All  to  the  good,  eh.  Larry T”  grinned  Hilly. 

“ Who's  going  to  buy  any  such  find  machine  hut  the  innocent 
new-rich  and  a few  Broadway  press-agents?”  I asked. 

"That’s  just  it."  said  Hilly,  nodding  energetically.  "Who  do 
yon  fancy  buys  two  cars  every  year,  and  keep  a garage  jamful 
but  the  new-rich?  That's  the  market  we're-  bidding  for.  We 
aren't  going  to  enter  tin*  Merriweather  musical  motor — that’s  the 
professor's  name,  und  I’ve  promised  him  that  it  g<s*» — in  any  en- 
durance lists.  We're  going  to  make  a hit  with  the  suburbs  of 
New  York.  IVnnsylvania.  and  Ohio,  where  the  mill  - hands  make 
more  money  than  a college  president." 


We  compromised  on  one  car.  the  " professor.”  as  I have  said, 
get  ling  his  bonus  and  superintending  its  construction.  Funny 
thing,  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about  driving,  although  he  did  know 
the  i-om|Kincnt  parts  of  an  auto  up.  down,  and  across,  .So.  in  Him* 
month*,  the  first  Merriweather  musical  motor  was  finished-  I 
looked  it  over  in  the  factory.  It  surely  was  a pretty  machine, 
with  good  lines.  The  " professor  " |intted  the  frame  lovingly. 

" She's  got  a double  n}>lmi  of  ignition, “ he  remarked;  “ battery 
and  coil  and  magneto,  ami  then-  are  two  sets  of  brakes." 

"She  look*  good  to  me."  I said.  “Is  the  inu*ic-tank  filled!" 

“ Six  assorted  airs.”  replied  the  prnfevsur. 

" I’ll  try  her  out  inslanter,”  said  I. 

"The  paint'*  too  soft,”  interposed  the  foreman,  who  had  been 
eying  both  of  us  with  growing  suspicion.  “ I wouldn't  advise  you 
to  take  her  out  before  to-morrow,  sir.” 

" H’m!  tliat 's  awkward."  I mused. 

It  really  was.  You  see.  Billy  Britton  waa  to  la*  married  to 
l«eslie  Barstow  on  the  morrow.  He  hadn't  counted  upon  his  wed- 
ding interfering  with  the  development  of  the  Merriweather  musical 
motor,  hut  the  llarstow*.  all.  to  la*  sun-,  save  Leslie,  were  going 
abroad  earlier  than  they  had  expected,  because  Mrs.  Barstow'* 
physician  bail  rwmim-mN  a trip  up  the  Nile.  Whereupon  Billy 
and  Leslie  had  decided  to  lie  married  in  May  instead  of  in  June. 

We  had  a church  rehearsal  that  evening,  nnd  between  aisle  gal- 
lopades  I tried  to  tell  a much -rut tied  bridegroom  about  the  car 

“Oh,  hang  the  machine  and  I he  professor."  he  grunted.  "Say. 
suppose  one  should  dmp  tin*  ring  at  the  psychologic  moment?” 

"You  make  me  tinsl."  I rejoined,  sadly.  “You're  no  better 
and  no  worse  tlmn  the  painfully  frequrnt  proletariat  bridegroom, 
lie  always  n»k*  that  nliout  the  ring.  It's  traditional,  vulgarly  so. 
And  you  might  to  know-  by  this  time  that  there  isn't  any  psycho- 
logic moment  at  a wedding." 

But  he  slun-d  nt  nu*  iincomprclicndingly  as  | reminded  him  that 
the  motor,  in  which  hi*  anil  my  good  money  »■*<  invested,  was 
even  then  decently  assembled  ami  waiting  to  be  tried  out. 

'*  Do  you  know."  lie  muttered,  clutching  my  sleeve  with  agitated 
lingers,  I don’t  think  I ever  saw  Leslie  looking  lovelier." 

Whereupon,  finding  him  hopeless.  1 turned  for  sympathy  to  Ids 
sister,  with  whom,  as  Jasdie's  maid -of-honor.  1 was  to  have  much 
to  say.  after  the  custom  of  best  man. 

“ I don't  like  bis  idiotic  grin."  I confided. 

“ Who— Billy’a?"  she  asked.  " lie  docs  seem  a trifle  upset.  She 

is.  too.  They’rr  all  that  way." 

“I  b-s-1  the  need  of  fresh  air."  I remarked.  “The  wedding'*  at 
one.  What  do  you  say  to  a spin  right  after  breakfast  ? I’ll  guar 
n nice  you  a glimpse  of  the  Yonkers  City  Hall  and  delivery,  f.  o.  li- 
nt home  in  plenty  of  time  to  dress.” 

She  did  not  seem  terribly  impressed,  so  I whispered. 

" The  new  ear  " — of  course  Billy  had  told  hi*  people  about  the 
car — " is  finished.  I'd  like  the  worst  sort  of  way  to  have  you  try 

it.  Mary.” 
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A Budding  Financier 

IIarry.  it  bright  y«»ung*ter,  wan  told  l»y 
hi*  mother  that  mIm>  would  give  hint  five  cents 
for  every  dozen  pin*  he  rescued  from  the 
Hoorn.  tliu»  preventing  her  year-old  l«he. 
who  wan  ju»l  U-gi lining  to  crawl,  from  find- 
ing them. 

" What  will  you  do  with  the  money  when 
you  earn  it.  Hurry?"  he  wa*  nskeil  by  it 
neighbor. 

" With  tl»e  Ural  five  cent*."  said  Harry, 
promptly,  **  I'll  buy  a paper  of  pins  atid 
scatter  them  all  over  the  house." 


PURE  AT  THE  SOURCE. 

Mn  k n t-S,  chief  article  of  (nod  at  thr  sick  room  anil  lio>|iiial. 
lixery  i*iy*anan  and  none  ihcuM  know  th>  aonroe  of  iTif.pl,  be- 
fore  order  mu  m any  form  It  M not  r-voiKh  to  know  that  It 
comer  » country  milk  " Rordcn's  Eagl*  H*anp  CoworKtCD 
Mu  a the  oriuinal  and  Wudin*  brand  iitve  i*jj.  Inuuniv  nnd 
c*  behind  every  can. 
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BEHUS  S DISTRIBUTER 

Accurate  Simple — Positive— Adjustable 
It  will  not  short-circuit.  Prices  Right 

T.  ALTON  BEMUS  CO.  (Inc.),  IFRS. 

129  Oliver  Street  - - Rost  on,  Mass. 


When  You  Investi- 
gate the  Lighting 
Equipment  for  Your 
Motor  Car  : : : 
OF  COURSE 
YOU  WILL  WANT 


SOLAR  LAMPS  and 
GENERATORS 


the  requ  nta  i*1  every  motor  car  driver. 

We  nmke  many  ctylea  of  lninps.de- 
sluned  to  meet  many  rminlrenveuti. 
" ‘ ivthche«tof  Its  lylw  l-.i  ' 


1907  line  we  claim  t..  L.  .. 
tarap  perfection  ever  «Nai  ..  ... 

I«f  lintel)  »'(*ll  which  uvodrl  will  till 

Our  Calnlotiue  will  he  sent  tree— it 
drwrllw-  the  entire  line.  Want  oiip  ' 

s Badfer  Br.ua  Mff.  Co. 
Kenosha.  Win. 


Do  competitive  tests  prove  anything  ? 

Exhaustive  competitive  tests  prove  noth- 
ing or  they  prove  everything. 

If  the  former,  why  have  them  ? 

If  the  latter  be  true,  why  seek  for  a 
Speed  Indicator? 

The  most  gruelling,  most  scientific,  most 
elaborate  tests  for  these  instruments  ever 
held  in  the  Automobile  world  were  those 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Automobile  Club 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Only  one  instrument  could  stand  all  of 
these  tests,  and  that  instrument  was  the 

Jones  Speedometer 

Winner  of  Gold  Medal,  and  highest 
award  for  superiority  in  the  following 
points : Accuracy,  Steadiness  of  Indicator, 
Durability,  Design,  Finish  and  Workman- 
ship, Reliability,  Simplicity. 


JONES  SPEEDOMETER  COMPANY 

New  York  City 


Soups 


Stews  and  Hashes, 
are  given  just  that 
“ finishing  touch  ” 
which  makes  a dish 
perfect , by  using 

Lea  & Perrins’ 
Sauce 

TMK  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  is  a superior  relish  for 
all  kinds  of  Fish,  Meats, 
Game,  Salads, 
Cheese,  and 
Chafing  Dish 
Cooking.  It 
gives  appetiz- 
ing relish  to  an 
otherwise  in- 
sipid dish. 

Beware  of  Imiutiont. 
See  that  Lea&  Perrins* 
Signature  U on  the 
Label  and  Wrapper. 

John  Duncan’s  Sons, 
Agts.,  N.  Y. 


MEN  SWEAR  BY  THEM— NOT  AT  THEM 


COMFORT  FOR  YOU 

Is  assured  by  using 

Washburne  5 Fasteners 


wmfriiK  BULLDOG  CRIP 

Little,  but  novar  lat  go.  Small  In  alze  groat  In  utility 
Key  Chain  and  Ring  . 25c.  Scarf  Holders  . . . 10c. 

Cuff  Holders  . . . 20c.  Bachelor  Buttons . . 10c. 

Look  for  name  on  fastener,  like 
all  good  things  it  is  mutated 

Sant  postpaid  Catalogue  Free  Sold  Bvarywhara 

AHERICAN  RING  COUPAKT.ixpt.  93.  Waterbory.  Conn. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
AUTOMOBILE 

By  E.  R.  THOMAS,  OF  BUFFALO 


FASTER  and  at  the  '•nine  time  more  thorough  work  the  world 
lia*  never  seen  than  in  the  growth  of  nutoinohile-niMimfne- 
turitig  in  the  United  State*.  Not  onlv  tun*  the  oulpuL 
linran  in  an  amazing  manner,  hut,  wluat  is*  more  important, 
the  quality  «»f  the  product  lun*  more  than  kept  pare  with  it. 
The  result  in  today  the  Ameriean  mamifaeturer  i*  turning  out 
inn  tliat  are  the  most  reliable  in  the  world,  car*  that  run  every- 
wlM*re  every  <lay. 

The  automobile  buying  puldie  and  the  manufacturer  have  alwav* 
been  a unit  in  what  tiny  wanted.  I wo  demand  a ear  tliat  will 
” aland  up,”  in  which  the  materiala  are  the  tiest  to  lie  procured,  in 
which  tin-  workmanship  i*  as  careful  a*  can  In*  lavished  on 
machinery.  and  a design  that  will  meet  all  conditions  of  t ravel, 
whether  the  owner  wislie*  to  t*»ur  the  magnifleent  thoroughfare* 
of  Mansachusetta  or  tlie  rough  and  forliitlding  surface  of  Death 
Valley. 

It  was  a handicap  of  several  years’  c\*iericiive  that  American 
manufarturen*  faced  in  competition  when  they  entered  the  market. 
One  tiling  wan  au  aid  to  them:  the  foreign  manufacturers  had  not 
progressed  far  enough  to  have  adopted  any  nettled  standards  of 
construction;  hut  they  were  rapidly  reaching  that  position. 

When  the  American  manufacturer  liegan  huainesa  he  scattered 
his  efforts.  Steam,  electricity  and  gasoline  all  came  in  for  experi- 
ments as  a motive  power,  and  all  this  time  the  manufacturer  across 
the  water  had  found  that  gasoline  suited  hi*  purpose*  Iwst.  Tl»e 
American  manufacturers,  too,  continued  to  experiment  with  hori- 
zontal motor*  and  planatory  transmissions,  while  their  rivals 
across  the  ocean  wen-  seeing  the  advantages  of  high  -powered  motor* 
with  vertical  cylinders  and  sliding-gear  transmission. 

Although  he  was  behind  at  tin*  start,  it  did  not  rrauire  a long 
time  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  r-alrh  up.  lie  had  the 
experience  of  foreigner*  to  guide  him  after  he  hail  drop|Mx|  a few 
of  his  own  innovations  in  toast ruet ion  that  only  retarded  him 
at  the  start.  Their  methods  he  took  ami  improved  on.  He  ««* 
designed  special  machinery  for  tin*  making  of  parts,  ami  so  adept 
was  lie  at  this  that  American  machinery  is  now  in  use  in  every 
large  automobile  plant  in  Europe.  As  he  struck  his  gait  he 
brought  out  improvement*  in  construction  that  are  now  copied 
abroad. 

Another  thing  be  had  to  contend  with  wa*  the  fact  that  during 
the  year*  of  bis  experiments  foreign  cars  had  ls-en  shipped  into 
the  United  States,  until,  in  public  istisai,  the  high -powered  auto- 
mobile* from  across  the  Atlantic  ranked  alone. 

To'nipturc  the  trade  of  his  own  country  was  th»  determination 


of  the  American  maker,  mid  to  do  this  he  found  it  necessary  to 
build  better  and  more  tellable  car*,  cars  Hint  had  higher  liorw- 
wwer.  a ml  to  sell  them  fop  less  money.  Stronger  cars  than  tin? 
oroign  product  were  Imperative,  not  much  because  of  the  de- 
mand* made  by  the  comjictition  a*  to  meet  American  road  condi- 
tions. 

It  has  been  customary  for  the  American*  who  have  toured  Europe 
tu  u*s?  the  term  “billiard  table ''  in  describing  the  roads  they  have 
travelled  there,  and  the  term  aptly  <lr*erilie«  them. 

American  mads,  .is  a whole,  are  a’  far  different  pn>jM«ition.  Even 
the  condition*  found  in  some  paved  *tr»-cts  in  cities  in  thi*  country 
would  not  lie  tolerated  for  a moment  on  tin-  country  mads  of 
France  and  Cermanv.  Here,  except  in  a few  localities',  the  high 
wav*  are  improperly  drained,  have  had  little  preparatory  work 
done  on  them,  and  practically  no  repairing.  The  result  i*  that 
they  are  filled  with  rut*.  huni|>*,  gullies,  and  washouts.  It  is 
over  these  roads  that  American  ear*  are  forced  to  travel,  and  to 
their  credit  it  can  be  said  tliat  they  do  so  every  day  of  the  year 
and  under  all  condition*  of  weatlier. 

That  i*  their  great  test  of  reliability. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  building  stronger  cars  wa*  shown  to 
the  American  manufacturer  rust  as  was  the  necessity  for  forging 
to  the  front  in  matters  of  workmanship,  improvements  in  design, 
ease  of  control,  and  Hie  many  other  thing*  bv  which  reliability  of 
|wrfofnmnee  could  •«*  brought  atsiiii,  The  use  of  the  brat  of 
materials,  the  installation  of  xis-cial  machinery,  the  employment 
of  the  best  engineers  |H>«*ibl>-.  all  have  lss-n  factor*  in  the  aileron 
of  the  Ameriean  manufacturer.  Some  have  gone  even  farther  than 
this,  and  have  supplemented  their  mr|i*  of  domestic  engineers  and 
designer*  with  tin*  servicr*  of  the  bent  talent  to  Is*  found  abroad. 

Itut  there  is  another  thing  which  has  played  a large  |iart  in  thi* 
struggle  for  cum  mere  ini  supremacy.  That  is  the  systematic  co- 
o|iemtiiin  of  Hie  manufacturers  who  o|icrate  under  the  Nekton 
patent.  Some  years  ago  the  heat  metallurgist*  in  the  country 
were  secured,  mid  laboratories  established  where  it  was  found  that 
certain  grade*  were  the  best  for  certain  use*,  or  wire  re  fault*  were 
found  or  where  any  room  for  improvement  could  be  discovered; 
the  facts  were  at  once  made  known  to  the  member*  of  Hie  Associa- 
tion of  Licensed  Automobile-  Manufacturer*. 

In  addition,  a mechanical  branch  of  the  association  wa*  formed 
which  lia*  for  it*  itietuls-r-diip  two  representative*  fn»ui  each  of 
the  couiimnie*  in  it.  These  men.  from  thirty  -two  of  Hie  great 
automobile  plants  of  the  country,  meet  at  bast  nan-  n month  and 
discus*  matter*  of  vital  im|NirUMicc  in  tin-  manufacturing  of  car*. 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  GASOLINE  MOTOR 

By  GEORGE  L.  MUNN 


E LEITH K IT Y is  the  world'*  power  ideal,  but  it  i*  a*  yet 
very  strictly  limited;  and  a base  of  supplies,  such  as  not 
every  country  grocery  can  maintain  in  a barrel,  is  a neces- 
sity. It  binds  it*  wagon  almost  u*  tin-  wire  bind*  the  trolley- 
car — to  hard-and-fast  lineH.  Time  will  solve  many  thing* 
in  electric  traction,  but  meantime,  and  for  a long  lime  to  come, 
we  have  the  out runmiclh d ami  independent  hydrocarbon  gasoline 
car.  iff  her  oils  are  used,  but  this  story  deals  with  gasoline,  con- 
sumed far  and  wide  in  an  enormous  total  quantity  that  increuse* 
almost  beyond  tbe  power  to  produce  it.  We  all  retail  the  China 
man  and  the  trolley-car.  with  his  puzzled  “ No  pii-hee.  no  piilh'e.'* 
and  even  while  we  know  what  it  is  that  pushes  uiul  pull*,  who  dm-* 
not  wonder  at  the  tremendous  hutn-h  of  energy  that  i-  hustling 
that  elephantine  truck  over  the  pavement*,  piled  high  with  mer- 
chandise. until  its  overtopping  haul  makes  it  look  like  one  of  the 
elephant's  gigantic  ancestors? 

This  is  not  a discussion  of  engines,  however.  Thi*  is  a tale  of 
business,  of  "tirt  there  and  get  there  quick."  for  that  i*  the  modern 
open  sesame  to  all  progress.  The  writer  real  ires  that  Hie  discussion 
with  the  kis-n  buyer  conn-*  down  to  nierhanical  detail*  and  the 
ina thenin tie*  of  the  proposition  but  the  great  public,  even  the  great 
u*ing  public,  care*  little  for  the  raleulat inns  of  the  expert.  ” What 
will  Inis  imo-liine  do?"  i*  the  one  great  insistent  question,  and 
aside  from  those  who  want  a machine,  stand*  that  great  array  of 
interested  om-s  who  Ime  the  story  of  giants  laid  ldw  and  height* 
won.  No  problem  in  mechanic*  ever  bad  bent  upon  it  such  an 
array  of  trained  minds  as  has  solved,  till*  motor  problem  and  i- 
ceaselessly-  perfecting  it. 

Corning  to  the  front  at  thi*  time,  it  has  also  route  in  the  upsweep 
of  I h<-  tremendous  wave  of  pro*q»erity.  and  expense  ha*  Iks-ii  almost 
the  last  eonsidernt ion  for  maker  mid  buyer  alike.  Yet  both  are 
strictly  practical.  “Wli.il  can  tin-  1ior*c  do  mid  what  can  Hie  enr 
do?"  i*  the  question  which  nothing  but  proof  will  satlsf'.  Exam- 
ple* are  end  lew*.  ttver  on  tropic  enrol  road  of  about  tblrlv  mile 
tlir-s-  gii-olim-  inoloi-i-ars  for  passenger  Irnllie  n-|iln<i-  thlrts-lwo 
couches  and  one  bundled  and  fifty  home*.  " Slow  eoaebe*.’'  to  1»- 


*ure.  and  wofully  abused  Imrse*.  but  that  i*  the  story  of  acrom- 
plisliment.  (>|M-rating  expense  uliout  live  and  one-quarter  cents  |*-r 
mile. 

A twenty-four  horse-power  gasoline  truck  cuvet*  a seventeen- 
mile  round  trip  four  tino-s  a day.  and  dclitci*  four  tons  of  i-ruslu-fl 
rock  per  trip,  sixteen  ton*;  total  expense  thirty-four  cent*  per  ton. 
fompare  this  with  a double  team  milking  one  trip,  tarrying  three 
tons  at  the  outside,  at  two  dollai*  per  ton  expense. 

A seven- ton  truck  average*  forty  mile*  per  day.  on  tiftccu  gal- 
lon* of  gasoline,  at  eleven  rent*  j«t  gallon.  Fuel,  $1  U*> : oil.  23 
‘i'ii  i s lotal.  $ I or  W so  j»-r  year.  Tin*  driver  .receive*  $tl24. 
Without  adding  repaiie  or  depreciation,  compare  thi*  total  of 
*1210  si i with  the  i-iwt  of  running  the  three  heavy  team*,  three 
ntrn  each  at  $ti2l,  three  expensive  horse*  to  feed,  and  care  for  »s 
tenderly  ns  a new  lailiy.  with  a broken  leg  now  and  then,  mol  Un- 
loose “1111  in.”  And  thi*  big  truck  requires  but  about  half  the 
space  of  tlo-  team,  to  ritlo-r  operate  nr  stable.  It  will  turn  in  it* 
length,  and  I Kick  and  crank  in  a street  where  the  horses  could 
hardly  work  and  would  fret  tiiemsi-lvi-  lu-lples*.  The  trurk  never 
pet*  seared  out  of  it*  “ ho**  sense."  which  David  llariun  declared 
wa*  a myth,  anyway,  and  Hie  anxious  driver,  harried  by  order* 
from  the  house,  mod  have  no  fear  of  broken  wind  or  the  Human- 
Society. 

We  hear  from  Cape  Colony  that  the  ox-cart  still  wmipete*  *uc- 
“••—fully  with  llio  i.iilroad  Plenty  of  wagon*,  plenty  of  grass, 
and  linn-  and  labor  of  no  act-mint.  But  some  bright  day  a gasoline 
motor  will  n-t*ni*h  th«**  mild-eyed  klne.  and  they  will  U-  nn 
yoke? I f--r  the  last  time  What  11  motley  caravan  it  is  that  now  goes 
slrilggiillg  into  iln-  ini»ts  lni-au*c  .at  lust  a power  has  been  found 
that  goes  where  it  i*  wanted  to  go.  and  ha*  no  nerve*  to  In-  ac- 
counted for.  The  prehistoric  ox  tram  "f  tlo*  Transvaal,  the  caniel, 
(nick  o v and  larrrn.  th*-  prairie  M-lmonrr,  tin*  mule  lenni,  the  horse, 
and  all  the  tb-virt-*  be  hauls  a pietiiroque  parade  that  dates  from 
Hie  dawn  of  tiiio-.  moving  before  tbe  Im-tmwlivc  of  no  rails,  the 
trolli-v  of  no  wire,  and  tin-  engine  th.11  drink*  nothing  but  it*  own 
fuel. 
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to . his  entire  satisfaction  that  he  must  import  a ear  at  double  or 
more  cost  to  get  its  equal. 


2100  hours  labor  by  the  most  skilled  workmen  in  the  world  arc  put  on  the  finishing  alone  of 
each  Stearns  car.  No  other  maker  in  the  world  gives  so  much  time  to  anything  but  a special 
racer.  It  is  this  unmatched  care  employed  in  working  out  a jrerfected  design  from  the  finest 
materials  so  far  discovered  in  the  world  that  ptoses  that  the  Steams  is  " The  lint  Automobile." 


ImmedtAte  Deltwry.  $4300.  30-60  h.  p.  The  easy  - running  quAltties  of  a “30"  in  highest 

perfection  the  potoer  of  a “ oO"  nuhen  needed.  The  cdtdlogue  tetit  honv.  Write  to-dAv. 


F.  B.  STEARNS  CO.  (.ErEMk) 


,7125  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 


NEW  YORK:  Wyckoff.  Church  ft  Partridge,  Broadway  at  56th 
Street. 


BOSTON,  MASS.:  A.  H.  Morrison  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA.:  The  Motor  Shop.  317  North  Broad 
Street. 

SCOTTDALE,  PA.:  Scottdale  Automobile  Co. 

CINCIN'NATL  O.i  Hughes  Automobile  Co.,  608  Broadway. 
ATLANTA.  GA.i  Capital  City  Automobile  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL.:  Automobile  Co..  365  Fell  Street. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL.:  A.  H.  Braley.  ^ 


PITTSBURG,  PA.:  Fort  Pitt  Automobile  Co.,  Euclid  Avenue 
and  Baum  Street. 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.:  United  States  Automobile  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS:  Reybtim  Motor  Car  Co..  5023  Delmar  Boulevard. 
CHICAGO.  ILL.  t Githens  Bros.  Co.,  1328  Michigan  Avenue. 

. WHEELING,  W.  VA.t  R.  H.  Mahtke. 
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There  is  no  method  of  making 


JOHN  FARSON,  Chicago,  says  of  his  last  years’ 
service: 

“ I have  used  Morgan  & Wright  Tires  on  my 
National  this  year,  and  same  have  been  very  satis- 
factory.” 


friend^ 


F.  E.  WADSWORTH,  President  of  the  Hichigar  i?. U KilHE 
Steel  Boat  Co.,  Detroit,  says: 

“One  of  my  Morgan  & Wright  Tires  ha*  imtU  - 
5000  miles  in  this  country  and  6200  miles  in  Europe,  wirtnre 
and  is  coming  back  to  America  without  one  stroir 
of  foreign  air  in  it.  It  Joes  not  look  as  though  i j 
had  run  to  exceed  1000  miles”  ] ahtwni 


A.  C.  BENNETT,  Automobile  Dealer,  Minneapolis, 
says  that 


J.  A.  TILDEN,  South  Boston,  Mass.,  says: 


. \im& 


npai 

&c  Wright  Fires  have  given  the  best  satisfaction  from 
ever)'  standpoint  of  any  tires  used.  Have  given 
more  mileage  with  less  repair  and  at  the  close  of  the 
season  were  in  better  condition  than  any  of  the  other 
makes.” 


For  the  past  two  years  I have  used  Morgan  4 
Wright  Tires  and  have  found  them  entirely  sanv  ^ 
factor)'.  I ran  30”  x 3$"  Dunlop-pattem  tires  75®  1 'baipfe 
miles  without  developing  defects  of  any  kind,  and  hau  ub  n cco 
obtained  nearly  as  good  a record  from  some  othm.  - tn ird tl 
1 do  not  know  of  any  other  tires  that  give  such  » \n»/,n 
form  satisfaction.”  ! 


After  you  have  rid- 
den on  these  tires  for 
a few  thousand  miles 
you  will  understand 
why  they  are  called 
good  tires. 


Morgans 


are 


'T'HE  uniformly  high  grade  of  serv  ice  which  tht^, 
is  commanding  the  favorable  attention  of  nw>H  jn 
actually  reducing  the  cost  of  car- maintenance 
to  enjoy  their  cars  to  the  limit. 


A handsome  twelve-page  booklet  will  * ■ ^ 
thev  tire  entitled  to  the  character  o 


u 


MORGAN  & WRIGHT, 


Branches,  Agencies, 
Dealers  Everywhere- 
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Qg  'equal  to  the  method  of  making  good 


s^ct  *'j\  D.  FULMER,  Cleveland,  O.,  says: 

adtw* 
iflisniiit 


"It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  I have 
driven  my  car  equipped  with  a set  of  your  quick  de- 
tachable tires  suite  March  1st  over  all  kinds  of  roads, 
aruJ  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  without  a single  puncture, 
or  lire  trouble  of  any  kind.  Your  tires  have  given  me 


n 

tad  bat 

'/jaemm 
a aarini 


the  best  service  of  any  I have  ever  used.” 

F.  DICKINSON,  Southern  Belting  Co.,  Atlanta, 
Ga..  says: 

M It  is  a pleasure  for  me  to  say  that  I have  had  your 
tires  in  continuous  use  on  my  car  for  the  past  six 
months  and  they  have  proven  very'  satisfactory  indeed. 
Taking  into  consideration  our  rough  streets,  1 think 
their  record  has  been  remarkable.” 


D TIRES 


F.  C.  MALCOMSON.  Pence  Auto  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
says: 

“I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  add  my  hearty-  tes- 
timonial on  Morgan  & Wright  Tires.  / have  driven 
a set  of  your  tires  nearly  seven  thousand  miles  during 
the  past  season  with  but  two  punctures.  1 he  record 
speaks  for  itself,  and  I am  certainly  a staunch  believer 
in  the  quality  and  durability  of  the  Morgan  6i  Wright 
Tires.” 


RALPH  TEMPLE,  Chicago,  says: 

" I feel  sure  that  there  is  no  better  tire  made,  and  it 
has  always  been  a pleasure  to  recommend  them.” 


It  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  find  a 
motorist  who  has 
experimented  with 
other  brands  of  tires 
AFTER  having 
tried  Morgan  & 
Wright's. 


iliije  tires  are  giving,  under  every  possible  condition, 
;on  grists  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  They  are 
,.r/>r  hundreds  of  motorists,  besides  enabling  them 


ent  on  request  to  motorists  who  believe 


rvice  referred  to  in  the  above  letters 


Bellevue  Avenue,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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Model  21,  Price  $1,350 

The  Car  of  Steady  Service 

In  these  “show  me"  days,  the  discerning  buyer  judges  a car  by  us  record  rather,  than  by 
promises. 

A Rambler  Type  One.  the  immediate  j»rototy|H*  of  Mode]  pt,  has  just  completed  a non-stop 
run  of  2,000  miles  and  this  after  three  years  of  continuous  service  aggregating  over  40.000 
miles.  * 

At  the  completion  of  the  ran  the  car  was  turned  over  to  two  eminent  technical  engineers, 
who  carefully  examined  every  working  part  and  rc|K>rtcd  the  condition  of  the  car  to  be  such 
that  an  exjicnse  of  less  than  $25  would  replace  every  worn  part,  and  would  render  the  car  as 
good  as  when  it  first  left  the  factory,  except  in  tires,  paint  and  finish. 

In  Model  2 1 is  combined  every  good  feature  of  the  earlier  model,  with  such  refinement  in 
detail  as  would  naturally  result  from  three  years  of  logical  ami  scientific  development  of  the 
simple  power  plant. 

Kquiptied  with  the  Rambler  unit  jmwer  plant,  comprising  a 20-22  H.P..  double  opposed 
motor,  planetary  transmission  and  multiple  disc  dutch,  entirely  enclosed  in  an  oil  and  dust 
tight  case.  Model  21  is  tiryond  question  the  most  efficient,  reliable,  convenient  and  accessible  car 
ever  built. 

You  cannot  afford  to  order  your  new  ear  without  examining  this  superb  model.  A demon- 
stration will  convince  you  that  it  is  the  riflii  car  at  the  ng/rf  price. 


Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 
BRANCHES 


CHICAGO.  MILWAUKEE.  BOSTON. 
PHILADELPHIA,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


NEW  YORK  AGENCY, 
38-40  West  bind  St. 


REPRESENTATIVES  IN  ALL  LEADING  CITIES 

Thomas  B.  Jeffery  (8L  Company 
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SPECIAL  AUTOMOBILE  STEELS 

VANADIUM,  THE  NEW  ELEMENT,  IMPARTS  QUALITIES  TO  STEEL 
WHICH  ARE  LITTLE  LESS  THAN  MAGICAL 

By  HENRY  FORD 


IF  then*  lias  hwn  any  basis  for  tin*  that  foreign  made 

motor-car.-*  were  *u|*-rior  to  the  American  pnxlurt  it  ha*  been 
the  fact  that  until  recently  the  American  manufai-tnrer  wa* 
unable  to  obtain  metal-*.  particularly  steel*.  that  postM-ssed 
the  necessary  qualities  to  fully  m«-t  hi*  requirement.*. 
America  la  by  far  the  largest  *teel-prodneing  country-  in  the 
world.  but  t lie  drmumla  for  onlinary  commercial  *1rrl*  haw 
greater  tlum  the  output,  and  consequently  our  mill*  have  not  had 
I Im-  time  nor  felt  the  inclination  to  go  into  the  *|teeial  *trel  branch 
of  the  art  mu-  in  a purely  experimental  wav. 

The  requirement.*  the  motor-ear.  with  il*  enornimu*  power  in 
proportion  to  weight,  the  high  speeds  of  which  it  i*  capable.  and 
the  severe  *t re***-.  frame,  nxh-*.  an<l  other  chassis  part*  are  there 
fore  called  upon  to  withstand,  have  confounded  tin-  engim-er*  ami 
fxbauidcd  the  profoundral  lore  of  *mr  metall«irgi*l*.  A people 
who  occupied  | he  foremost  position  in  the  engims-ring  world — 
:he  greatest  huihlers  of  locomotives,  of  bridgi-*.  and  machinery 
of  all  kind* — we  still  possessed  little  knowledge  that  was  of  value 
to  »i*  when  confronted  with  the  problems  which  arise  in  niul  are 
|M*ciiliar  to  the  construction  of  the  modem  road  locomotive:  and 
we  lunl  no  steel*  that  wen*  at  all  adequate  for  onr  needs. 

American  lncthoiD  «>f  manufacture  ami  American  workmanship, 
Imth  of  the  hand* and  the  machine,  are  superior  to  timer  .>f  the 
ohler  countries — many  hoary  sH|ter*tition*  and  belief*  to  the  con- 
Imry  notwithstanding.  European  maker*  are  studying  American 
met  hods  and  importing  American  aiitomntie  machinery  a*  fust 
as  tl*ey  can  get  It — which,  by  the  way.  i*  not  very  rapidly,  for 
never  Itefore  was  the  demand  for  all  kinds  of  machine  tmd*  so 
greatly  in  exi-ess  of  the  supply  a*  at  the  pri*M*nt  moment. 

The  question  of  supremacy  in  motor-ear  building,  a*  la-tween 
the  American  ami  the  foreign  pr.slurcr.  resolved  itself  Into  a mat- 
ter of  material*.  With  pro|ier  steels  at  our  mmmand  the  " Yankee 
Peril  ” would  become  n reality,  for  not  only  will  the  tide  of 
import  subside,  luit  we  shall  *-»>n  begin  to  make  serious  in  mails 
»n  Kunqs-:in  trade 

Tin*  problem  wa*  not  merely  to  obtain  a -tit- 1 that  would  carry 
a load  or  withstand  the  severest  single  strain  or  shock  to  which 
a car  would  he  subjected  in  the  life  of  the  machine,  but  a metal 
of  such  tough  in-**'  ami  tenacity  a*  would  successfully  resist  the 
ravage*  of  vibration  and  fatigue.  Fully  eighty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  stresses  which  the  various  part*  of  an  automobile  are  called 
upon  to  withstand  an*  of  the  kind  known  technically  as  "dynamic.” 
In  othtr  branches  of  engineering  a steel  that  would  behave  well 
alien  subjected  to  a steady  I onr]  or  it  slowly  applied  bending  action, 
and  of  sufficient  ductility  to  |N-nnit  of  deforming  greatly  before 
finally  breaking  under  the  load  was  sufficient  for  all  r*qu i remen ts. 
Whcn  applied  to  automobile  «*>nstruetlon.  however,  it  soon  be 
mme  apparent  that  ductility  under  such  circumstance*  did  not 
necessarily  imply  the  certainty  that  the  metal  would  heliavc 
■situilly  well  under  stress  applied  in  a different  manner:  steel 
which  showed  great  toughness  ami  ductility  under  static  loads 
was  found  to  fracture  like  glass  in  some  cases  under  the  influence 
of  shock  or  of  ronstant  vibration,  such  as  that  with  which  wc 
have  to  reckon  in  an  automobile. 

Various  alloys  of  nickel  and  chrome  steels  have  l*e»»n  applied, 
ami  with  varying  degree*  of  success  Chrome  adds  toughness  to 
steel  when  used  in  homeopathic  quantities,  lint  when  tiaed  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  about  one  per  rent,  its  effects  on  the  *fc«J  are 
-i  injurious  as  to  more  titan  counteract  the  Is-ncfits  derived  from 
it.  N'iekel.  while  adding  certain  static  qualities,  is  wholly  <|evoid 
nf  dynamic  virtues. 

To  quote  the  view*  of  an  eminent  English  metallurgist,  Mr.  J. 
Kent  Smith: 

*"  Heretofore  tin*  automobile  engineer  ha*  contented  himself  with 
steels  which  possessed  the  necessary  static  qualification*  —In  other 
word*,  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  hi*  requirements — and  having 
made  sun*  of  this  *m»|l  percentage  lie  hojM-d  tlmt  in  some  way 
he  had  obtained  the  other  eighty-five. “ 

Rreently  a new  element  Im*  entered  the  *|ieeial  ateel  making 
industry,  and  one  which  will  revolutionize  American  metallurgy. 
I *ay  American.  but  the  term  '-<**1  not  he  so  restricted,  for  while 
♦ his  element  Is  known  to  a limited  extent  in  Kuro|a-.  cs|*erially 
in  England,  it  i*  bv  no  mean*  universally  known  or — for  the  beat 
of  reason* — u«cd  in  motor-car  construction  there. 


I *p*-ak  of  vanadium. 

This  mim-ral  element,  when  judiciously  vised,  imparts  to  steel 
qualities  dial  arc  little*  less  than  magical,  and  which  are  well 
calculated  to  meet  the  most  severe  requirements  of  the  automobile 
engineer. 

The  question  naturally  arises.  Why  luis  not  this  valuable  eh- 
im-nt  Iwn  more  widely  known  and  used  in  the  past  ? The  answer 
is  a simple  one.  I'ntil  within  a few  months  the  entire  output  of 
the  world  in  vanadium  has  been  About  two  hundred  pounds  per 
month.  This  had  to  lie  extracted  by  very  expensive  processes,  and 
even  then  the  supply,  limited  ns  it  was  to  two  nr  three  source*, 
was  stifiieh-nt  only  to  give  it  an  academic  value.  In  other  words, 
while  moat  uictalliirgi*t«  knew  of  the  existence  of  vanadium,  and 
were  to  some  extent  aware  of  it*  value  in  steel  making,  where 
dynamic  qualities  -were  desirable,  it  occupied  a place  similar  to 
that  of  n more  recently  discovered  element,  radium  we  know  its 
wonder-working  qualities,  but  it*  price  of  one  million  dollars  or 
so  per  pound  rentiers  this  knowledge  of  little  practical  value  to  us, 

Fortunately  for  the  automobile  industry,  and  still  more  for 
Innately  for  the  automobile  u*er  of  the  future,  a large  sourer  of 
supply  of  this  valuable  mineral  has  recently  been  ojwned  up.  .and 
vanadium  in  i-omnii-rciiil  quantities  j*  now  available  to  the  Amer- 
ican steel  maker.  During  the  past  few  weeks  exhaustive  tests  and 
c\|*>riment*  with  vanndium-rhrnme  steels  have  been  made  at  the 
l tilled  States  government  proving-grounds,  laith  hi  armor-plate 
and  projectile  forms:  and  no  less  interesting  tests  have  for  several 
month*  pa»t  1**en  currieil  on  bv  automobile  engineers,  with  tlie  net 
result  that  vanadium  steel  hit*  proven  to  Vic  the  metal  pur  rxrW- 
Feme  for  automobile  construction. 

Unlike  nickel,  chrome,  manganese,  and  oilier  mineral  elements 
that  arc  used  in  *)iecial  steel -making,  vanadium  contains  within 
itself  no  virtues:  but  in  its  action  on  the  other  elements  it  con- 
fers upon  the  *1***1  almost  miraculous  properties — fur  lie  it  said 
the  most  successful  application  of  vanadium  lie*  in  the  direction 
of  qustenary  steels,  such  a*  chromium  or  nickel-vanadium  steel*. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  tn*»t  results  with  these  elements  it.  is  neces- 
sary to  add  the  vanadium  in  small  dose*  and  with  proper  precau- 
tions. as  vanadium  is  a very  powerful  medicine  and  posse***-*  to 
a marked  degree  the  properly  of  **  eluslvem***.’*  To  use  a simple 
term,  it  act's  a*  a phvsic  on  ihc  other  elements,  and  in  a technical 
sense  retards  the  segregation  of  the  earbiile*.  and  thereby  produce* 
a steel  of  very  fine  texture  and  of  great  uniformity,  as  ure  clearly 
shown  under  1 lie  microscope. 

For  ariYire  in  automobile  axle*,  frames,  gear*,  engine  crank 
shaft*,  and  driving  shafts,  vanadium -chrome  steels  have  proven 
superior  to  anything  else  ever  produced  for  this  |mrtirular  service. 
Of  course  the  particular  alloy  which  i*  the  most  suitable  for 
frames  i*  not  equally  suitable  for  crank-shafts  or  for  gear*.  Hut 
various  grade*  of  vanadium  steels — various  alloys  po*seH«ing  t In- 
different qualities  to  meet  the  different  kinds  of  service — are  now 
produced  on  a commercial  ba*i*  in  America.  One  of  the  advan- 
tage* of  vanadium  i*  that  it*  use  permit*  of  the  application  of  a 
larger  jn-ns-ntagc  of  chromium  than  would  otherwise  l>e  permiss- 
ible for  the  reason*  previously  outlined.  In  short,  without  going 
more  exhaustively  into  the  matter,  it  may  tie  said  that  bv  the 
intrndiH-tion  of  this  m-vr  element  in  steel-making  the  strength  of 
an  automobile  axle  or  a crank  shaft  may  In-  doubled  without  in- 
creasing the  dimensions  or  weight,  and  the  working  capacitv  and 
shock -resisting  qualities  of  that  member  in  actual  usage  multiplied 
many  time*. 

•Iu*t  to  what  extent  vanadium  will  prove  valuable  in  brass, 
aluminum,  iron  eastings,  and  oilier  metal*  Used  In  motor-car  con- 
st mcl inn  has  not  yet  la-en  fully  determined,  but  many  eminent 
scientist*  an-  now  at.  work  on  these  problem*,  and  the  result.*  *n 
far  have  been  most  gratifying. 

Fortunately  for  uiitomohih-  manufacturer*  and  users  the  In- 
dustry Im*  attained  to  siteli  pro|tnr1inn*  (bat  it*  demands  now 
merit  tlie  attention  of.  steelmaker*.  and  vanadium,  basing  come 
within  commercial  reach,  nothing  i*  left  to  lie  desired  in  the  way 
of  material*  to  meet  Hip  severest  requirement*  of  the  engineer 
Thi*.  combined  with  American  method*  and  workmanship,  will 
produce  automobile-,  of  a quality  tin*nrpa**cd  in  auv  particular 
by  car*  made  in  Europe- — a claim  that  in  all  sincerity  and  candor 
wc  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  make. 
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STANDARD  TOURING  CAR, 


WE  submit  that  no  other  high-powered  car  on 
the  American  market  contains  so  many  ex- 
clusive features  of  definite,  genuine  value, 
and  to  prove  this  statement  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser has  only  to  comjiare  MARK  XLIX.  point 
for  point,  with  any  other  car  in  which  he  is  interest- 
ed. With  regard  to  its  mechanical  features  wc 
refer  the  investigator  especially  to  the  quality  of 
the  steel  used  for  the  sawed-out  crankshaft,  the  * 
sliding  gear  transmission,  bearings,  axles  and  all 
other  vital  parts.  The  steel  used  tor  these  members 
was  chosen  after  a most  thorough  investigation,  and 
each  is  made  of  the  best  material  that  could  be 
found  in  the  world  for  its  special  purpose.  A 
prominent  and  important  feature  is  the  new 
Multiple  Jet  Carburetor,  which  positively  maintains 
a correct  cxidosive  mixture  under  all  conditions 
of  engine  speed  and  throttle  opening  without 
sacrifice  of  power  or  fuel.  This  carburetor  com- 
bines two  carburetors  in  one,  the  two  devices  work- 
ing together  so  as  to  require  no  more  adjustment, 
attention  or  care  than  a single  carburetor  of  any 
of  the  older  patterns. 


$4500.  LIMOUSINE.  $5500 


MARK  XLIX  LIMOUSINE 

The  body  structure,  both  in  the  Standard  Tour- 
ing Car  and  the  Limousine  models,  is  the  best  ever 
devised.  The  lines  of  the  bodies  arc  determined 
by  considerations  of  both  art  and  utility.  All  of 
the  seats  are  of  extra  depth  and  width,  and  cither 
model  carries  seven  people  in  jierfect  comfort 
The  rear  body  of  each  type  is  of  especially  anq>!e 
proportions  and  has  very  broad  entrances  closed 
by  doors  with  full  outward  swing  The  lower 
rearward  curves  harmonize  perfectly  with  the 
general  design  and  have  a tendency  to  deflect  dust. 
The  angles  of  the  sent  backs  are  such  as  to  give,  in 
combination  with  carefullv  proportioned  cushions, 
seats  that  are  exceptionally  easy  and  comfortable 
The  upholstering  is  of  the  richest  and  most  enduring 
character,  forming  a distinctive  Columbia  feature. 
Both  in  color  9chcmc  and  execution  the  painting 
of  these  cars  is  unequalled  in  the  product  of  any 
other  maker. 

Mark  XLIX  perpetuates,  with  various  important 
improvements,  those  high-powered  Columbian  which 
in  past  years  have  won  many  contests  determining 
reliability,  sjiccd.  hill  climbing  and  capacity  for  all 
around  hard  use.  Among  important  Columbia 
a.  hievements  may  be  mentioned  twice  breaking 
the  Chicago-New  York  Rond  Record,  winning  the 
Ml.  Washington  llill  Clindnng  Contest  in  1905. 
making  a perfect  score  in  the  (hidden  Tour  and 
winning  the  Crawford  Notch  Hill  Climb  in  iyo6, 
breaking  the  San  Francisco- Lis  Angeles  record 
at  l tetter  than  express  train  s|»eed,  and  more 
than  50  other  events  in  the  3x1st  three  years 
that  prove  Col  um  Was  to  be  consistent 
winners. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES 

Separate  catalogue*  of  Columbia  *4-28  H.  P. 
and  Columbia  40-4;  H.  P.  Gasolene  Car*  and 
Columbia  Electric  Carriage*  sent  on  request. 


ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 

New  York  Branch:  Electric  Vehicle  Company,  1 34- * »«->  j*  West  39th  St.  Chicago  Branch  1 Electric  Vehicle 
Company,  1334-1334  Michigan  Ave.  Button:  The  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Company,  Trinity  Place  and 
Stanhope  St.  Washington  : Washington  Electric  Vehicle  Transportation  Company,  i$th  Street  and  Ohio  Ave. 
San  Francisco:  The  Middleton  Motor  Car  Company.  350  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
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" Are  you  going  to  take  the  professor,  too!"  she  asked. 

*'  Not  unless  you  wish  him  as  chaperon,”  I replied,  after  which 
she  reflected  a moment,  and  then  decided  that  she  would  go. 

**  I really  had  to  sneak  away,”  she  confessed,  as  she  snuggled 
against  the  cushions,  her  face  tantalizingly  invisible  behind  a 
brown  veil. 

This  was  the  day  of  the  wedding,  a sweetly  tempered  May  morn- 
ing, one  quarter-hour  past  nine. 

'■  The  house  is  so  upset  over  Billy’s  last  moments  of  bachelor- 
hood that  there  isn't  any  real  hreakfast.  I had  a scrap  by  myself, 
and  slipped  off.  You're  sure  to  be  careful.  Larry?  It  would  be 
dreadful  if  I should  lie  late.  1 need  just  forty-five  minutes  to  lie 
put  into  my  war-feathers.  And.  oh!  isn't  it  a beauty  of  a car?” 

■'  Wait  until  we  are  out  of  the  citv'S  choking  coniines."  I coun- 
selled. '*  Delay  vour  transports  until  we  slide  smoothly  beside 
flowered  meads  and  meadows  mild.  Then,  as  we  skim  like  birds 
along  the  King's  Highway,  gentle  strains  of  music,  Buch  as  shall 
liefit  our  mood  " — 1 broke  off  from  the  sheer  joy  of  it.-  ” What 
do  you  think  of  that  for  advertising  language!”  1 asked.  "The 
nrob-ssor  and  I have  liecn  talking  over  a little  brochure  for  proper- 
ly setting  forth  the  merits  of  the  motor.” 

Mary  smiled.  " Hurry,  lairry.”  she  ordered.  “ We  need  a 
breath  of  meadow  air,  goodness  knows.  Think  of  all  the  stuffy 
handshaking  the  receiving  line  will  have  to  endure  at  Sherry's.” 

We  had  slowed  down  to  a demure  eight  miles  an  hour  through 
Mosholu  Parkway  when  I fumbled  fnr  key  to  the  fount  of  harmony. 
Mary  had  spoken  nothing  since  we  had  left  Harlem  River  behind 
us.  Several  times  I had  glanced  over  my  shoulder  and  oh*ervrd 
tier,  prettily  relieved  by  the  leather's  dull  maroon.  She  was  tired, 
no  doubt.  ' I fell  to  thinking  seriously  about  Man4.  It  seemed 
rut  her  unfuir  that  Billy  should  do  all  the  marrying  in  the  Britton 
fnmilv — Billy  being  a great  deal  older  than  Mary.  too.  Of  course, 

I had  never*  said  anything  that  might  leud  her  to  ■m|i|KMc-lbut, 
then,  I had  an  idea  that  perhaps  she  might  have  guessed. 

So  it  was  with  a pensive  finger  that  I set  the  canaries  singing. 
And  thev  did  sing.  The  hum  of  tires  was  utterly  lost.  The  " pro- 
fessor's " touch  bad  lieen  too  sturdy.  Louder  than  any  auto- 
matic piano-player  made  by  man.  Merriwcather's  musical  motor 
shot  between  the  park's  fresh  green  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
intermezzo  from  “t ‘avail*  ria  Kuiticana.” 

Ups  behind  the 
brown  veil  burst  into 
speech. 

“Oh.  Larry,  turn  it 
off!  That  is  horrid!” 
they  cried,  while  the 
intermezzo  died  away 
in  a protesting 
wail. 

“ It  Isn’t  my  fault.” 

I explained.  “ The 
professor  chose  this 
musical  menu.  You 
see.  our  idea  is  to 
cater  to  the  masses. 

Therefore  he  probably 
stocked  up  with  popu- 
lar tunes.” 

“ As  an  invention." 
she  admitted,  “it 
doesn't  seem  half  liaiL 
I can  funcy  lots  of 
people  who  might  like 
such  a plaything.” 

“ It  has  big  possi- 
b i 1 i t i es,”  I said. 

" Think  of  the  many 
oa-es  in  which  it 
might  prove  to  be  a 
life  - saver.  Fane  v 
vourself  at  nightfall 
hopelessly  removed 
from  civilization.  To 
while  away  the  weary 
hour*  imtil  daybreak 
you  merely  turn  on  a 
few  soothing  liars  of 
harmony.” 

“And  if  the  wolves 
are  particularly 
threatening."  she  eon 
t inued,  ” u single  vol- 
ley of  the  'Rusticana.' 
or,  p o s s i b 1 y.  * The 
Angel’s  Serenade,’  de- 
li verod  at  fifteen 
paces,  will  'lay  the 
whole  pack  *t  rickrn 
at  your  feet." 

“You  are  pleased 
to  jest,”  said  I ; “ but 
in  the  end  the  profes- 
sor. Billy,  and  I shall 
convince  you." 

Here  we  eame  to  a 
dividing  of  the  ways. 

Lither  looked  promis- 
ing. and  I slaved 

down  in  indecision.  "Here’s  a man  with  a million -dollar 

“ It  wouldn't  do  to  puah  it 


take  the  wrong  one.”  I remarked.  “ I believe  it  is  the 
right.” 

” Nonsense ! " exclaimed  Mary.  **  Can't  you  see  that  road  is  bare- 
ly worn.  Any  self-respecting  chauffer  would  know  at  once  that 
it  is  the  left.” 

” If  I remember  aright.”  I ventured,  mildly. 

" But  your  memory  is  a traitorous  thing,  Larry,  as  I well  know." 
site  announced,  with  finality.  I'pnn  hearing  which  I nodded,  touched 
the  speed-lever  and  swerved  to  the  left.  I knew,  after  we  had  gone 
a scant  hundred  ranis,  that  it  wasn't  tl»e  right  way.  But  I'd 
learned  long  ago  to  sit  tight  in  a lioat  when  orders  were  given. 

As  we  swept  around  one  abrupt  turn,  sending  last  year’s  leaves 
swirling — I would  have  wagered  they’d  never  been  touched  by  wlu-el 
before — an  Insanely  cocky  squirrel  chattered  at  us,  anchored  in 
the  Mth  dead  ahead. 

" Lood  out!"  shrilled  Mary.  “You’ll  run  him  doivn.” 

“Watch  me!”  Braggart  l!  I meant  to  steer  over  the  foolish 
tiling:  and  I did  it.  leuving  him  astonished  where  he  had  been 
scolding,  unharmed,  the  tires  having  slipped  by  on  either  side. 

“ That.”  I Isiasted.  leaning  to  confront  her.  “ is  what  I call  clever 
piloting.  See,  the  beggar  hasn’t  vet  luul  time  to  run." 

My  eyes  were  intent  upon  the  squirrel  and  Mary.  And  as  my 
gaze  became  fixed  my  steering  grasp  relaxed  insensibly.  No  car 
would  have  ls-en  to  hlame  for  taking  the  hit  in  its  teeth  then. 
There  was  a tug  at  mr  loosened  arms,  a quick  realization  of  tree 
nearness,  and  the  machine  was  trying  to  liore  a passageway  between 
two  young  oaks  that  calmly  restrained  the  whirring  object  rasping 
at  their  bark. 

“ I told  you  it  was  the  wrong  road.”  I could  not  resist  «aying,  as 
T shut  off  the  power  and  sprang  over  the  wheel. 

But  she  was  in  no  mood  for  recrimination.  I plainly  saw.  "Oh, 
Larry!"  she  gasped.  “It  won't  do  to  lie  delayed.  The  wedding 
is  at  one," 

I had  elran  forgot  tie-  wedding  on  account  of  tin*  squirrel  and 
letting  Hie  motor  get  its  head.  The  shock  of  realization  set  me'  to 
work  in  a jiffy. 

Now.  even  a bumping  like  this  never  really  puts  a good  ear  out 
of  commission,  and  I loathe  the  fool  who  is'  found  sprawled  with 
repair  kit.  save  in  extreme  cases.  But  I glanced  stealthily  at  my 
watch,  and  saw  that  it  was  approximating  eleven.  I could  hear 

tin  tapping  of  n slight 
hut  determined  foot  as 
I grovelled.  When  this 
tapping  was  loudest  I 
felt  that,  perhaps,  af- 
ter all.  underneath  the 
car  was  the  best  place 
I could  find  for  the 
moment.  Then  in  my 
tinkering  — the  gears 
were  all  right,  thanks 
to  an  honest  factory 
— my  wrench  touched 
some  nerve  ganglion 
of  the  professor’s  sys- 
tem. 

Succor  wa*  there 
none,  for  I was  help- 
less, not  knowing 
why  my  unhappy  fin- 
ger had  conjured  up 
the  geni  who  bade 
fair  to  wreck  many 
things.  There  I lay. 
while,  overhead,  wear- 
ing the  cracked  tone 
of  a hurdy-gurdy  in 
decline,  the  ghost- 
tinkle  of  an  ancient 
street  song — which  1 
had  fancied  long  since 
laid  — made  hideous 
the  nrighliorhood : 

“ Oh-h  — oh-h  — Ma- 
umiet 

Ain’t  - a - you 
ashamey? 

Tell  n»e  are  there 
any  girls  at 
home  like  you! 
A disposition  shady, 
But  a perfect  lady, 
A beginner,  but  n 
winner, 

Ma-aa-mic-eeh!" 
Kcho  of  the  fright- 
fully cheap  ditty 
smote  the  new -dressed 
oaks,  (iladlv  would 
I have  remained  con- 
cealed. But  t he  sum- 
mons was  not  to  be 
denied. 

“ Clet  up  at  once 
and  slop  tliat  dis- 
graceful noise.”  it 
bade  me. 

idea  in  his  attic  and  thirty  cent*  to  Weakly  I emerged. 

Aloof”  For  the  first  time  in 
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my  mud  auto  career  I (alt 
grateful  for  the  screen  of 
grime  which.  I knew,  was  par- 
tially masking  the  crimson  of 
my  mortification. 

“ l*  pun  my  honor.  Mary."  I 
Is-gan  in  the  din.  " I'm  not  at 
all  to — " 

“Stop  it,  Larry."  she  cn 
t rented : “ even  if  you  hare  to 
hurt  the  car." 

” The  car  in  hurt  already,** 

I demurred.  none  the  leas 
reaching  hastily  for  the 
switch,  as  the  glare  in  her 
look  threatened  to  become 
scorch  i or. 

Again  the  blessed  silence, 
but  vet  her  reproachful  Raw 
scared  my  vision,  and  the 
Parkway  ‘was  not  alluring. 

To  me.  standing  wrapped  in 
ruminative  vein,  her  words 
came  stingingly.  She  spoke, 
after  consulting  the  ridicu- 
lously minute  timepiece  of  her 
chatelaine. 

**  The  wedding  is  at  one." 

How  distinctly  brittle  tier  ut- 
terance fell  in  the  wond-liu*h. 

“ It  is  now  eleven,  And.  as  I 
told  you  at  the  beginning.  I 
can’t*  possibly  get  into  my 
gown  in  less  than  three -quar- 
ters of  an  hour." 

Sometimes,  tradition  has  it, 
the  worm  writhes  into  mom 
comfortable  position.  Thus  I: 

“If  the  f mating  on  Billy’s  **Stop  It,  Larry,” 

wedding  cake  is  half  a*  sharp- 
ly defined  as  the  chill  in  your 

conversation,  the  caterer  lia*  not  huilded  in  vain.  Referring  to 
my  own  poor  self.  I was  to  have  been  a best  man  this  day — aome- 
wiiere  in  town,  was  it  nut?  I was  to  luive  administered  a parting 
vestry-room  warning  to  a maniac  in  frock  clothe*  bedecked  with  u 
gardenia.  Yet  what  says  the  old  saw?  ‘ Forty  miles  from  Schenec- 
tady to  Troy.’  etc.” 

**  Please — Larry.” 

Vinci!  It  was  a plea,  and  I melted,  as  is  ever  tin-  wont  of  pood 
men  and  true,  Aguin  I peered  in  unpleasant  proximity  to  axle*, 
and  live  space*  hail  not  Inch  ticked  off  upon  Mary’s  chatelaine  ere. 


U"«  *-»  4sv«  r.rae.brck 

•he  entreated]  "even  If  you  have  to  hart  the  car” 


cajoled  into  good  humor,  the  car  was  heading  for  town.  As  we 
journeyed  I felt  that  the  factory  would  be  proud  of  this  motor.  I 
knew  none  that  violated  the  n|ieed  laws  more  consistently  when 
urged.  We  slowed  up  ostentatiously  at  each  distant  glimpse  of 
mounted  patrolman,  and  Inst  a good  fifty  seconds  in  skidding  over 
thr  river-bridge  planking.  But  as  Grant's  Tomb  blurred  the  Hud- 
son's ribbon.  I knew  that,  fate  not  frowning,  we  should  yet  make 
St.  Itotolph’s — a trifle  out  of  breath,  maybe,  but  t'w  time. 

“The  boniest  retell."  I called  hack  to  lier.  "The  newspaper*  are 
full  of  denatured  alcohol  these  days.  Aa  for  me.  give  me  good- 
natured  gasoline,  and  they  may  have — ” 

I did  not  finish.  And  Mary’s  scream  of  warning  was  superlluoii*. 
We  wen-  in  the  nineties  now.  and  that  quickening  throbbing  behind 
was  not  the  creation  of  Merri weather.  I had  the  car  well  in  hand 
when  the  red- faced  policeman  drew  alongside,  his  motor  • cycle 
smelly  and  buck-jumping.  An  angry  Irish  face  he  had.  but  I was 
not  faint-hearted.  I darn!  not  lie,  although  I did  not  lean  to  re 
assure  Mary. 

" What  in  the  name  of  Hivin'"  lie  Hung  at  me.  "There  wasn't 
no  need  of  a stop-watch  to  get  you  right.  I «‘pns<-  vou’re  after 
imaginin'  you’re  Joe  I'racey  an'  lUmry  Oldfield  rolled  into  one." 

" We  may  have  been  a trifle  careless,  officer.”  I remarked.  X«, 
it  would  not  r/o  to  display  a yellow  hill  to  Ibis  man  in  uniform. 
While  I pondered.  Man1  to  the  rescue  came. 

" I'm  so  sorry."  she  wheedled.  " But  it  was  a matter  of  life  and 
death.  We’ll  lx-  very,  very  careful  if  you  overlook  it." 

Hesitation  laid  its  uncertain  finger  upon  Krin.  And,  marking  It. 
I murmured.  "A  matter  of  life  and  death." 

Of  course,  if  you’ll  take  our  number,  we'll  be  glad  to  send 
around  and — ” 

"Well,  luckily,  there  ain't  many  people  on  the  Drive.”  said  the 
patrolman.  " An'  I'll  just  take  down  your  number  to  make  sure — ” 

I'll  swear  I had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I was  sitting  like  a graven 
image,  clutching  the  wheel,  that  is.  if  graven  image*  can  feel  pained. 
But  to  the  three  of  us.  a*  if  front-xome  awakened  volcano  of  dis- 
cord— while  tile  car  rocked  with  Tne  nchr  of  it-  there  burst  the 
third  of  the  ” prnfrasnr'i  ” unhappy  choice*.  Mcphisto  himself 
could  not  have  planned  more  fiendishly. 

Our  companion  in  uniform  glared,  looked  minded,  and  then  in- 
furiated. " You'll  kid  me,  will  youse?”  lie  blurted.  "Come  on  to 
the  station-house  nn'  lx-  funny  with  the  sergeant." 


They’re  bangin'  men  an'  women 
For  the  wt-arin’  of  the  green." 


The  ear's  music  swelled  to  a triumphant  crescendo.  There  was 
a sen-ech,  and  then  no  sound  save  an  Irish  policeman'*  thick  breath 
ing. 

I'jMin  the  station-lion,*;  threshold,  after  the  tedious  transaction 
of  giving  cash  hail  had  Ix-en  completed.  I again  lixiked  at  mv  watch. 
It  wn*  not  at  all  necessary,  for  the  accusing  face  of  the  precinct 
clock  had  regarded  me  a-  I* chatted,  very  formally,  with  a not  easily 
convinced  in  ling  captain. 

"They  threw  ri|*-  egg-  nt  a vaudeville  team  that  tried  to  get  gay 
with  tlie  Irish  in  Brooklyn  the  other  night."  Im-  had  stated.  I left 
under  n cloud,  with  magistrate's  court  and  Special  Sessions  to  con- 
template. And.  from  t lie  tail  of  my  rye,  I could  mark  the  acting 
(-a  pi  a in  suspiciously  observing  my  dc|mr1ure. 

1,  in  turn,  eyed  the  motor  a*  Theseus  might  have  done  the  Minn 
taur  with  the  fairest  of  Greek  maiden  sacrifices  in  its  clutch.  The 


IN*,  <-'i  ia«ii  .it|rc,<>ncX*Ui 

He  was  an  odd  sort  of  chap,  all  whisker*  and  spectacles 
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brown  veil  had  curtained  Mary's  features  ere  we  had  reached  the 
station,  so  the  advantage  of  encounter  was  all  hers. 

- I don't  know  how  to  apologize,"  I began.  “Of  course  you 
know  that  we  can't  possibly  get  to  St.  Botolph's  for  more  than 
the  end  of  the  ceremony  now.  without  dressing.  To  Is-  very  frank, 
we'll  lie  lucky  if  we  Is-st  Hilly  mid  labile  to  Sherry’s."  I waited, 
but  there  was  rrsllr  no  reason  why  she  should  have  spoken.  Then 
I «aid,  “ It  was  awfully  saudv  of  you  to  have  stuck  by  me  and  the 
motor,  and  not  to  have  suggested  tuking  a trolley-car  Inane." 

“ Personally,  I do  riot  rare  to  n-muin  on  exhibition  kinder  than 
is  uhsolufelv  necessary."  she  interrupted,  icily.  “ Tift*  windows  are 
full  of  uniforms.  And  as  I should  like  to  at  leust  see  Leslie  throw 
her  iHiiupiet,  I should  suggest  driving  *t  once  to  Sherry's." 

“ Bui  how  cun  we  explain ?"  I murmured.  getting  in.  Xo  answer, 
but  witliiu  me  my  heart  beat  sturdily  now.  for  silent  ami  unbend- 
ing as  Mary  was.  she  hail  refined  to  llee  in  my  hour  of  need,  a 
hopeful  sign,  indeed,  in  this  afternoon  of  inferno. 

tiingerly  I piloted  the  car  over  slippery  asphalt  and  trench- 
ripped  crossing.  It  was  like  charioteering  a load  of  nitroglycerin. 
Wuig  ago  I had  h*»t  all  faith  in  the  " professor'* " switch.  Tlie 
little  tin  garage  gods  were  all  that  we  could  trust  in. 

And  now  the  striped  awnings,  and.  trotting  briskly,  a pair  of 
shining,  wedding  coach  horses.  Billy  and  l.e*lie.  then,  were  just 
ahead  of  us.  We  must  imnlore  forgiveness  while  the  moment  of 
their  fresh  gladness  was  all  absorbing,  and  before  the  string  of 
carriages  with  annoyingly  chattering  freight  had  followed.  In- 
stinctively I sent  the  motor  lunging  forward.  Bride  and  bride- 
groom were  across  the  pavement,  s rani] wring  blithely  up  the  steps 
as  our  tires  rusped  a neighborly  greeting. 


Mary  was  upon  the  sidewalk 
carpet,  too,  ere  the  liveried 
carriage  - caller  had  fairly 
swung  the  tonneau  door.  “ Oh, 
laoslie.  darling, ” I heard  her 
cry.  And  then  they  were  in 
cadi  other’s  arms,  while  Billy 
stared,  but  a ben  title  Hilly,  to 
whose  forgiveness  access  was 
easy.  I know. 

Of  course  people  stared  at 
us.  sandwiched  among  proper 
wedding-breakfast  garments. 
But  you've  no  idea  how  dis- 
tinguished one  feels  when  he 
regards  a lacklustre  assort- 
ment of  frock  coats,  and 
knows  (hat  he  Is  set  apart 
fmm  it  all  by  virtue  of  his 
wearing  a flannel  shirt  and 
leather  puttees. 

I encountered  the  " pro- 
fessor." adjacent  to  the  cham- 
pagne. before  I went  up-stairs 
to  help  Billy  out  of  his  finery 
and  pack  his  suit -case. 

“ You  don't  happen  to  have 
the  wedding-man-h  from  * Lo- 
hengrin ' confer,  led  in  that 
wheeled  charnel  • house  of 
yours,  do  you?”  I asked.  I 
told  him  what  our  orchestra 
programme  hail  Iwen. 

" Ah.  I see."  lie  said,  pois- 
ing his  glass  thoughtfully. 
“ No,  my  vo-.ng  friend,  and 
I regret"  it.  But.  come  to 
think  of  it.  the  next  tune  will 
do.  It  will  do  admirably. 
Try  it  on.” 

It  was  odd  to  find  Billy  so 
sober.  " You're  going  for  a very  long  motor  ride,  old  man,"  I 
remarked,  lighting  a cigarette  and  pretending  to  be  busy  with  Ills 
shirts. 

"The  non-stop,  cmlii  range  - test  - for  • life  sort.  Larry,**  lie 
said. 

“Well,  (hxl  Idess*  you,  Billy."  I mutterel.  "And  where  the 
deuce  have  you  put  your  razors?" 

They  had  run  the’  rice  gantlet,  and  were  laughing  lteneath  the 
porle  enrhrre  when  the  eat  slid  to  the  curb. 

*'  Hullo.”  cried  Billy,  " that's  not  our  motor." 

I shoved  them  both  toward  the  tonneau  door,  the  chauffeur 
having  Lsn  instructed.  "You  blind,  blind  'Knery  ’Awkiuses."  I 
scolded:  "this  Is  the  car.  your  car,  our  car." 

More  rice,  whereat  they  eml»rki-<l  hastily.  Merriweather's 
musical  motor  shot  toward  the  avenue  lumps,  beginning  to  wink 
in  the  spring  dusk. 

“Judas  Priest!"  I Ward  the  carriage- caller  mutter. 

And,  "Oh.  Larry!”  cried  Mary,  waving  her  brown  veil  toward 
the  tip  of  Leslie's  glove. 

For.  echoing  alsive  tin*  hnofbeats  of  the  hansom  horses  and  the 
hum  of  the  Immrgiiing  crouds  upon  1 lie  sidewalks,  the  departing 
car  flung  bark  at  us.  defiantly,  not-to-W- repressed, 

" IE ii fits  'Bast us  Johnson  Brown, 

What  you  gwine  ter  do  when  de  rent  comes  'round?" 

" Well."  said  I to  Mary,  t railing,  however,  her  eyes,  “I'm  glad 
that'*  all  nicely  settled.  I've  got  an  engagement  to  keep  In  the 
West  Ride  Police  Court." 
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THE  MODERN  APPIAN  WAY 
FOR  THE  MOTORIST 

THE  PROJECTED  AUTOMOBILE  PARKWAY  ON  LONG  ISLAND  WHICH  WILL  GIVE 
THE  MOTORIST  A CONTINUOUS  BOULEVARD  NINETY  MILES  LONG  AND  FIFTY 
FEET  WIDE,  FOR  HIS  EXCLUSIVE  USE  AS  A SPEEDWAY  AND  RACE -COURSE 

By  A.  R.  PARDINGTON 


IOXO  ISLAND,  like  the  Kin  pi  re  of  ancient  Rome,  is  to  have  its 
Appian  Way — a -treat  wide-stretching  parkway.  lined  by 
miles  of  sea  ami  Sound  coast,  by  numerous  spring-fed  lakes. 
» l»y  ancient  hills  anil  waving  tree*,  anil  beautiful  vista*  of 
wish!  ami  water.  Rome's  great  highway  was  conceived  for 
military  and  utilitarian  purposes;  Long  Island*  parkway  to  serve 
pleasure-loving  classes  only.  I'nlike  the  road  from  Rome  to  Brin- 
di*i.  no  domestic  animal*  nor  commercial  vehicle*  will  travel  along 
its  way.  Motor-cars,  designed  and  built  for  speed  and  pleasure, 
will  he  its  sole  travellers.  Speed  unrestricted,  save  that  necessary 
to  insure  the  safety  of  all  users,  will  be  nermitted  and  urged. 
Police  traps  will  Is?  but  a memory.  Straight  east  to  Itiverlu-ad 
and  beyond — sixty,  eighty,  or  ninety  mile*  out — till*  purkwuy  will 
be  the  embodiment  of  the  new  rra.  A railroad  without  rail*,  and 
the  users  supplying  the  rolling  stock — a smooth,  duatleaa  roadlt-d. 
hills,  grade*,  and  stretches  of  level — a perfect  chute,  if  you  will, 
with  nothing  in  this  country  or  Kurope  that  can  approach  it! 

Think  of  the  time  it  will  save  tin*  busy  man  of  affair*.  who  likes 
to  crowd  into  each  day  a hit  of  relaxation  I He  will  leave  down- 
town at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  take  the  Subway  to  a garage 
within  striking-distance  of  the  new  lllarkwetls  Island  Hast  River 
Bridge.  In  twenty  minutes  a tlO-horte- power  car  will  have 
hint  at  the  western  terminus  of  the  motor  parkway.  Here  a card 
of  admission  passes  him  through  the  gates.  six-cd  limits  are  left 
behind,  the  great  white  way  is  before  him.  and  with  thruttle  open 
he  can  go.  go,  go,  and  keep  going  lifty,  sixty,  nr  ninety  mile*  an 
hour  until  Riverlicxd  or  Southampton  is  reached  in  time  for  a 
Scotch  at  the  Meadow  Club,  a round  of  golf,  and  a refreshing  dip 
in  the  surf — and  all  before  dinner  is  served  or  the  electric  lights 
begin  to  twinkle. 

Possible?  Yea,  and  sure  to  lie  an  every-dav  occurrence,  a com- 
mon one  for  many.  Think,  again,  what  it  mean*,  if  you  live  at 
Great  Neck  or  Oyster  Bay  or  Nassau,  to  take  a cup  of  coffee  and  a 
roll,  step  into  your  high-powered  runalsnit,  open  the  throttle,  and 
drive  to  Riverhead.  sixty  mile*  away,  and  back  in  time  for  an  early 
breakfast  with  your  family  at  seven  or  seven-thirty,  deluding  on 
whether  you  leave  home  ut  five  or  five-thirty.  Can  It  be  done? 
Surely.  ^ know  score*  of  men  who  are  counting  the  day*  before 
they  can  do  this  thing — do  it  regularly — and  be  "fit"  when  they 
take  up  their  duties  at  the  down-town  exchange*.  Think  of  the 
greater  mental  capacity,  after  two  hours  in  freah  air.  driving  at  top 
speed,  with  no  thought  but  to  go.  go  faster,  and  a thought  for  the 
car.  There  will  be  no  gTade  crossings  along  this  new  Appian  Way: 
every  intersecting  highway,  trolley  or  steam  railroad  is  to  be  passed 
either  above  or  below  grade,  amt  each  bridge  to  he  constructed  of 
reinforced  concrete,  thus  eliminating  repairs  and  vibration. 

This  magnificent  pleasure  iioulcvaril,  of  a sort  and  for  a purpose 
never  liefore  constructed,  will  lie  of  varying  widths — from  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  feet — and  with  n roadway  approx imately 


fifty  feet  wide.  An  artistic  steel  fence — and  there  will  be  no  I*-** 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  mile*  of  it — will  protect  the  raring- 
man  and  tourist  from  the  careless  pedestrian,  the  predatory  domestic 
animal,  and  the  lieavr-lndcn  farm  vehicle*  or  horse-drawn  pleasure 
carriages.  No  slow-moving  “ ruhts-r-iicck  nr  M sight-seeing  ” auto- 
mobiles will  Is*  encountered,  as  none  will  Is-  |>rniiittrd  within  the 
toll  gate*.  Landscape  architect*  ami  engineer*  are  working  out 
designs  for  a general  scheme  of  forestry  and  horticulture,  so  that 
within  a few  years  the  highway  will  la-  a veritable  parkway — a 
beauty  spot.  The  numerous  toll-gates,  permitting  access  and  egres* — 
ami  they  will  Is-  placed  at  such  intervals  that  the  convenience  of 
the  motoring  public  will  lie  conserved — are  to  be  adaptation*  of  the 
old  Knglish  inn.  unnMrusive  architecturally,  and  so  situated  a*  to 
comport  with  the  general  surroundings.  That  menace  to  the  motor- 
ist who  now  use*  Hie  ordinary  country  highways — the  driver  of  a 
slow moving  team,  who  carelessly  approach*-*  from  a crossroad — 
will  be  entirely  eliminated  by  the  construction  of  no  less  tlian 
fifty  viaducts — highway  crossings — nil  of  reinforced  concrete,  from 
all  vibration  free,  and  as  permanent  as  the  |«rkway  itself.  Tin- 
two  nr  three  steam  and  trolley  road*  to  lie  crossed  will  lx*  treated 
similarly. 

A*  nearly  as  may  be.  the  roadway  will  be  entirely  dustless. 
Road  building  engineer*  and  contractors.  because  of  the  unique 
condit ion*  presented  all  over  the  country,  are  studying  tlmse  road- 
building  materials  which  can  lie  combim-d  into  a perfectly  dust 
jinsif,  water-pmof.  ami  non-skidding  surface.  Cement,  hot  tar.  and 
heavy  Teams  or  Kentucky  oils  have  been  suggested  and  are  under 
experiment.  Because  of  their  abundance  on  Long  Island,  it  seems 
probable  that  pit  and  week  grn*VI.  sand,  clay,  ami  loam,  variously- 
mixed  and  treated,  will  H rvo  in  lieu  of  the  heavier  trap-rock  metai. 
which  is  foreign  to  the  locality  and  inadequate  as  to  supply. 

A moat  elalsirate  system  of  intercommunication,  by  mean*  of 
telephones,  lift*  been  .carefully  considered,  and  numerous  automatic 
timing  device*  are'Vn  Is-  installed.? . The  times  of  any  ear  under 
test,  at  any  point  during  its  flight. "will  Is-  possible  hv  the  use  of 
a most  extensive  set  of  eterlrk-al  starting  nml  stopping  devices. 
Certificate*,  substantiating  tlx-  claim*  of  an  owner  who  ha*  a rtina- 
lx>ut  or  tourahout  whieVhe  lilies  «R  "burn  up”  the  miles  in 
seconds  le*s  than  a minute,  will  lx*  supplied,  and  those  who  smfiT 
will  lie  convinced.  The  many  rash  claim  Mmole  for  this  car  or  that 
ear.  the  many  challenges  issued,  .but  never  accepted  for  lack  of 
opportunity,  will  Is*  carefully  eABidend,  and  the  candidates  tried 
out  before  they  " really  ” meet — as  meet  they. must.  M Endurance  ” 
and  ” fuel-eonsumptimt  ” test*  will  lie  of  daife, occurrence.  Motor* 
running  consecutively  f«>r  ten.  twenty,  or  Tnifty  day*  or  longer 
will  b«*  a frequent  sight  and  objects  of  tlie  most  intense  interest. 
Being  disinterested,  the  munagetnent  of  this  great  " proving- 
ground  " will  Is-  abb-  to  supply  observing  ollU-ialatwa-lmss'  sole  duty 


and  interest  will  lie"to  record  facta. 


The  County  Court  House  at  MineoLi,  Long  Island.  where  Motor-racing  on  Long  Island  was  born 
in  the  Summer  of  1904 


The  impetus  to  the  manufac- 
turing industry  following 
the  opening  <^ihi*  parkway 
for  these  purposes  will  Is-  in 
stantam-oii*  ami  far- reaching 
Thia  new  Appian  Way 
must,  ere  it  Is  two  year*  old. 
become  a veritahh^  “ white 
way,”  rivalling  Broadway. 
It  la  sure  to  lx-  bordered  bv 
inn*  and  cafew'pf  that  high 
elasa  which  appeal*  to  the 
outdoor,  sport  losing  ala-*, 
who  eat,. better  because  they 
have  driven  long  and  hard, 
and  who  sl^en  better  for  hav- 
ing done  noth.  Names  now 
but  scarcely  known  will  lx-  on 
the  tongue  of  every  user  of 
this  great  parkway.  Pro- 
nounce them  and  see  how  de- 
liciously they  roll  from  the 
tongue.  Think  of  them,  ami 
Is-  reminded  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  Hie  island,  when  In- 
dian lore  and  tradition  were 
history,  when  the  early  set- 
tlers “ fought,  bled,  and 
died.”  but  retained  the  nomen- 
clature. Ronkonkoma.  Shin- 
necock.  Quogue,  Acquehogue. 
Na|s*ague.  Speonk.  Ilaup- 
paguc,  and  many  other* — all 
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have  their  places  in  the  early 
history  of  Long  Inland,  and 
all  to-day  are  nn  its  map. 

Some  of  them  are  famous  in 
the  history  of  the  country, 
while  others  arc  almost  un- 
spoken. save  locally,  or  by 
the  clerks  in  the  pnst-oficr 
service.  There  are  others. 

Ie««  euphonious,  but  none  tl»e 
less  pleasing,  as  each  tell*  it* 

<wn  story  of  disaster,  depri- 
vation. or  early  settlement. 

Head  them  over  and  analyze 
their  meaning-  One  rannot 
go  amis*  in  understanding 
the  niraning  of  Scuttle  Hole, 

Hardscrabble,  Baiting  Hol- 
low, 1 1 rend  and  C'heewe  Hol- 
low, Frie  Place.  Canoe  IMaee. 

Hum's  Head.  1 loir  Neck,  or 
Promised  I And.  I have 
known  lifelong  resident*  of 
Long  Island  to  doubt  that 
such  names  ever  did  or  do 
exist.  but  they  are  readilv 
located  on  any  ordinary  rail- 
road map.  and  they  were  all 
prnnounrtd  lung  before  the 
" oldest  inhabitant  ” Iw-gan  to 
have  hi*  day.  These  are 

but  few  of  the  attractions  of  Long  Island.  Its  chief  charm 
is  perhaps  ita  natural  and  varied  scenery.  All  of  Hie  *ea 
and  Sound  coast  of  New  York  State  belongs  to  the  four  counties 
comprising  Long  Island,  while  the  beauties  of  Continental  Kurope 
mnv  he  found  in  the  middle  and  towards  the  northern  portion: 
Scotland,  with  its  barren  wastes,  hcathrr.  and  lochs,  is  outdone  at 
Montauk  I’oint.  The  north  side  is  indented  every  few  mile*  by  a 
eliuiu  of  prarticully  landlocked  salt-water  bays,  affording  un- 
<s I ii.i lied  yacht  anchorage*,  which  are  natural  havens  of  refuge  in 
stormy  weather  and  the  rendezvous  for  the  New  York,  Atlantic. 
Brooklyn,  and  other  vaeht  cluba  while  cruising  to  the  eastward. 
To  tin-  yachtsman,  whose  objective  is  Newport.  Woods  Hull,  or 
Marblehead,  this  motor  parkway  will  be  of  the  greatest  convenience, 
His  yacht  may  he  sent  to  Port  Jefferson.  Greenport.  or  any  yacht- 
ing station  to  the  east  end  of  the  island  in  the  morning,  while  he 
remains  at  his  desk  in  town.  At  closing-time  he  can  meet  his 
motor-car  and  make  the  nearest  entrance  to  the  parkway  in  short 
order.  Then  it  i"  a dash  to  his  anchorage,  and  after  a night  uboard. 
cruising  in  lYconic  or  Gardner*  bay,  or  in  Buzzard.*  Hay.  he  can 
return  to  hi*  ear  and  Is-  hack  in  Sew  York  before  tlie  clerk  o|tcn* 
the  door  at  right-thirty  the  next  morning. 

Sot  alone  i*  the  New-Yorker  to  enjoy  the  benefits  and  delights 
of  this  new  motorwuy.  His  fellow  enthusiast  of  Boston.  Provi- 
dence. Hurt  ford,  and  New  Haven  will  surely  find  his  way  to  New 
Imndon.  thence  to  Green  port  by  boat,  or  to  Bridgeport  and  across 
to  Port  Jefferson,  with  hut  a*  few  minutes'  drive  over  fine  roads  to 
the  parkway,  reaching  New  York  hours  ahead  of  the  time  required 
wen*  hr  to  follow  the  Sound  road,  and  in  so  pleasant  and  comfort- 
able a manner  that  his  envy  will  compel  him.  in  time,  to  sec  that  a 
trunk  line  from  Boston  to  Sew  York  is  <s  instructs  I . The  yachts- 
man a rlav  latr  in  ioining  the  fleet  can  “overhaul"  it  by  the  use 
of  his  motor-ear  and  by  means  of  the  parkway,  lie  may  do  la-ftcr; 
lie  may  decide  to  establish  for  himself  ii  home,  a villa,  or  an  estate. 


This  Photograph  was  taken  close  to  the  proposed  Automobile  Parkway  on  Long  Island 


in  which  event  he  can  go  either  east  or  west  before  he  Ixnird*  his 
“ water-motor  ” or  goes  to  his  office, 

l.ong  Island,  in  the  halcyon  days  of  bicycling,  was  known 
throughout  the  land  as  the  Bicyclists'  Paradise.  Because  of  the 
generally  good  road*  and  generally  fair  treatment  accorded  to  the 
motoring  public.  Long  Island,  six  years  ago.  won  the  very  enviable 
title  of  " Antomobilists'  Arcadia.’  The  motor  parkway  but  calls 
attention  to  the  important  |iar1  1 * mg  Island  has  played  in  the  sport 
since  11NHI.  The  first  of  no  less  than  six  class  events,  some  of  which 
have  never  been  held,  either  in  America  or  in  Kurope.  were  held  over 
roads  in  Queen*  and  Xw»au  counties.  The  first  international  event 
held  in  the  country,  the  race  for  the  Yanderbilt  cup.  was  held 
over  mads  in  |iart  in  Quern*.  hut  in  the  majority  in  Nassau 
County.  The  second  ami  third  race  for  this  classic  trophy  was  held 
in  Nassau  County,  ami  it  was  because  of  the  one  fatality  incidental 
to  that  race  that  Mr.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt.  Jr.,  and  hi*  associate*  In 
the  sport  decided  that  to  preserve  the  sport  it  must  Is-  taken  from 
the  public  highway  and  transferred  to  a private  track  or  highway. 
A*  I he  deed  of  gift  prevented  the  holding  of  the  race  on  a special 
track,  and  u*  it  was  planned  to  construct  a highway  suitable  to 
tlie  conduct  of  this  event,  it  sum  Is-eamr  evident  that  original  ideas 
must  need*  Is-  dcvchqicd.  The  result  was  the  formation  of  a com 
|uiny,  it*  incorporation,  and  the  drafting  of  a plan  which  is  now 
being  closely  followed. 

The  early  completion  of  this  special  highway — the  Appian  Way 
— calls  to  mind  the  fact  that  much  within  the  limit*  of  Creator 
New  York  must  need*  ftr  done  to  make  it  conveniently  available. 
The  completion  of  the  great  Blackwells  Island  Bridge,  destined  to 
lie  the  natural  artrry  of  travel  between  Manhattan  and  Queen*, 
i*  at  least  two  years  off.  There  is  no  assurance  that  it*  necessary 
approaches,  both  on  the  New  York  and  lamg  Island  shores,  will 
tie  ill  readiness  at  the  time  I Ik-  bridge  in  declared  completed  nml 
ready  for  the  enormous  volume  of  traffic  which  now  congests  the 
ferries.  Assuming  that  the 
bridge  and  it*  utiproaehe*  are 
ready,  each  at  the  same  time, 
what  of  the  magnificent 
scheme  of  lioulevard  improve 
ment  for  Thom|»on  Avenue. 
Hillside  Avenue,  and  tlw 
present  Hoffman  Boulevard, 
all  of  which  now  are  totally 
inadequate?  There  remain* 
much  to  he  done  on  the  part 
of  tlie  city  and  borough  offi- 
cials to  make  the  “ getaway  ” 
easy  and  safe.  Brooklyn 
motorists  are  in  even  a worse 
plight  than  are  those  who 
claim  Manhattan  a*  their 
place  of  registration  and  resi- 
dence. There  i*  no  route 
even  moderately  direct  from 
Brooklyn  to  tlie  great  sys- 
tem of  road*  which  cobweb 
Queens  Borough  and  Nassau 
County.  Concert  of  action, 
insistence  at  public  hearing*, 
and  tireless  effort  are  re- 
quired t<>  make  this  modem 
Appian  Way  the  pleasure 
*|mt  that  it  is  destined  to  be 
and  remunerative  to  it*  pro- 
moters; the  financial  surer*# 
of  thi*  venture  mean*  tlie 
const  ruction  of  others,  some 
longer,  some  shorter. 

The  men  behind  this  park- 
way project — men  of  affair*. 


Lake  Ronkonkoma.  near  which  the  Automobile  Parkway  passes 
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Through  Miles  of  this  Sort  of  Land  the  new  Parkway  is  to  be  Laid 


nf  large  uffair* — having  Iwrn  accustomed  to  " doing  thing*,"  may  be 
relied  upon  to  " do  thin  one  thing  ” — build  this  new  Appian  Way.  The 
li»t  of  directors,  all  high  in  the  hu«im**s  and  financial  world,  read* 
like  a page  from  Who*  Hio  or  the  directory  of  ilim-tors;  a few 
of  them  are  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Sr.  and  .Jr.,  Harry  Payne 


Whitney.  August  Belmont . 
Colgate  lloyt,  II.  B.  Ilollin*. 
Charles  T.  Barney.  nml 
Frederick  <».  Bourne.  Twenty 
six  such  name*  complete  thi*. 
the  most  remarkable  di- 
rectorate ever  gotten  together. 
Their  cooperation  in  a (tank- 
ing. railroad,  canal,  power- 
plant.  or  steamship  prnp>«i 
tion  con  Id  hardly  he  secured, 
but  when  tlw  great  Ap 
pian  Way.  this  motor  park 
way.  was  suggested,  they 
were  a unit,  ready  to  nerve 
and  ready  to  assist  in  the 
financial  lacking  required,  all 
eager  to  facilitate  it*  com- 
pletion that  they,  with  tin- 
gnat  motoring  public,  might 
enjoy  to  the  limit  the  pleas- 
ure of  high-speed  or  more 
leisurely  touring. 

The  progress  now  being 
made  is  phenomenal.  A few 
months  ago,  or  on  October 
10.  IlHMl,  iio  steps  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  this  great 
object  had  been  taken.  It  is 
expected  that  by  April  I. 
1007.  work  of  construction 
will  ls*giu  simultaneously  at 
no  lew  tl.--.in  sixty  point*,  ami 
that  hv  tVtober  I.  1007,  the 
parkway  will  hi  in  a state 
of  completion,  making  it  pos- 
sible to  hold  the  fourth  con- 
test for  the  Vanderbilt  cup 
on  lumg  Island.  Init  not  on 
Ising  Island  public  highways. 
Society  next  October  need  neither  remain  up  all  night  nor  low*  it* 
beauty  sleep  in  order  that  the  start  may  Is-  witnessed.  Pacing 
from  mid  forenoon  to  late  in  the  afternoon  will  Is*  possible,  there 
Is-irig  no  general  traffic  to  sutler  by  interference,  incidental  to  the 
event  or  t lie  attending  thousands. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  SIX-CYLINDER  MOTOR 

By  DANIEL  FERGERSON 


THOSE  who.  from  various  points  of  view,  watch  the  auto- 
mobile development  m«»t  closely,  cannot  ignore  the  latest 
radical  departure,  the  advent  of  the  Hix-cylinder  motor 
as  applied  to  nad  vehicle*.  Those  who  liad  the  privilege 
of  observing  the  Kurop-an  industry,  as  evidenced  at  the 
last  Paris  show,  and  more  especially  at  the  Olympia  »l»ow  in 
London,  could  not  fail  to  he  impressed  with  the  seriousness  of  the 
European  engineer*  in  this  particular.  Naturally,  the  maker  and 
the  purchasing  public  give  heed  to  this  evidence  of  a new  and 
somewhat  radical  advance,  and  search  to  And  the  significance  and 
the  advantages.  There  are  two  ways  of  accounting  for  this  trend — 
either  it  i*  serious  and  meritorious,  or  it  is  for  publicity,  pure  and 
simple,  In  this  brief  article  it  is  the  writer's  purpose  to  submit  a 
few  thoughts  on  the  first  view,  and  as  applied  only  to  touring  cars 
of  high  power.  The  Users  of  high-powered  fine  car*  demand  many 
thing*,  and  from  their  view-point  are  entitled  to  them.  Quietness, 
flexibility,  highest  efficiency,  endurance,  hill-power,  and  the  full 
gamut  of  sjieed — tliese  they  naturally  expect  anil  demand.  Thev 
expect,  ami  rightly,  ton,  that  the  automobile  shall  accomplish  all 
these  thing*  without  failure  or  undue  effort,  accommodating  itself 
at  the  driver's  will,  withnut  undue  stress  or  mechanical  strain, 
to  the  requirement*  of  the  congested  eitv  thoroughfare,  as  well  i»* 
to  the  liberty  of  the  socliuletl  country  mad,  and.  I may  truthfully 
add.  on  the  highest  gear  of  tlie  mechanism. 

I'p  to  thi*  time  the  four-cylinder  motor  ha*  Imen  regarded  aa 
the  fulfilment  of  this  ideal,  and  that  it  has  done  well  Is  not  ai\ 
overestimation.  But  to  the  engineer,  always  seeking  conservatively 
to  achieve  perfection,  flic  limitations  of  the  four-cylinder  motor 
have  ls-rn  and  still  an*  obvious.  He  is  confronted  with  the  limit 
in  tlw  dimensions  of  a single  cylinder,  and  finds,  when  he  increases 
the  sizes,  new  problem*  arise.  Tlw  noise  increases,  flexibility  de- 
creases,  there  are  more  mechanical  shocks,  and  vibration  twentne* 
more  pronounced.  Hence  the  only  outlet  for  this  thought  is  to 
increase  the  engine  volume  by  additional  cylinder*.  By  actual 
demonstration  lie  find*  the  six-cylinder  motor  a distinct  advance 
at  least,  and  incidentally  discovers  other  collateral  advan- 
tages. 

Hut  the  six-cylinder  motor  must  have  thp  benefit  of  the  most 
r\p-rt  designing,  tlw  finest  and  most  durable  materials,  and  the 
most  careful  and  efficient  workmanship,  tlivrn  all  these,  lie  can 
supply  what  the  public  d<mand*  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 


producing  a car  which  promises  to  outlast  in  duration  of  service 
any  vet  devised.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  consider,  also,  the 
stssihle  disadvantage*  with  such  intelligence  as  cun  Is-  mustered 
adore  the  new  motor  ha*  gone  into  general  public  use.  Naturally, 
the  motor  of  given  dimensions  will  weigh  ami  cost  more  than  its 
four-cylinder  brother. 

Equally,  it  is  obvious  that  its  luise  must  Is-  greater:  hence,  with 
prevailing  fashions  ami  g»**l  engineering,  the  wlwel-l«se  must  Is- 
increased.  Also,  that  the  duplicating  of  working  pari*  will  entail 
more  care  and  replacements  of  those  parts.  But  to  offset  these, 
the  other  mecluuiical  parts — clutch,  gears,  brakes,  etc. — should 
wear  longer  and  lie  less  liable  to  break  from  shock,  owing  to  the 
constant  torgiie  obtained.  It  is  the  writer'*  view  that  the  advan- 
tages briefly  stated  are  worthy  of  consideration,  and  that  the  six- 
cylinder  motor,  in  suitable  car*,  i*  u distinct  advance,  and  possibly 
will  herald  automobile  perfection  in  mechanical  design. 

I would  briefly  summarize  the  advantage*  of  tlie  six-cylinder 
motor  in  this  wise: 

1.  Silence,  by  reason  of  the  rapid  sequence  of  explosions  being 
practically  continuous. 

2.  Flexibility,  by  reason  of  the  constant  torgue  obtained  by  the 
constant  imp-1  us  hy  continuous  explosions,  and  the  ahility  to  run 
iquallv  and  smoothly  at  any  »p-cd  from  150  to  1500  revolution* 
per  minute. 

3-  < ireal  power  for  all  inintnac*,  enabling  the  car  to  be  driven  at 
practically  all  times  on  the  high  and  silent  gear. 

4.  Absence  of  vibration  on  nceonnt  of  the  perfect  engine  balance 
which  cun  Is-  thus  attained. 

5.  Absence  of  mechanical  shocks  due  to  the  foregoing,  and  thus 
milking  for  longer  use  with  less  liability  of  hrrakage*- 

tl.  Lew*  effort  in  starting  tlw  engine  on  account  of  tlw  more  like- 
IHhmkI  of  a cylinder  Is-ing  full  of  explosive  mixture,  which  will  la- 
fired  by  switching  on  the  *|iurk  from  tlw  seat. 

7.  Easier  to  op-rate,  owing  to  less  necessity  for  changing  pear* 
or  nursing  the  engine  when  running  slow  or  climbing  hills. 

8.  Simplification  of  sp-cd-i-hungr  gear,  there  Iwing  no  desirability 
for  four  sped*  ahead,  three  Iwing  ample. 

!l.  Possibility  of  making  a car  of  a given  p»wer  for  touring  pur- 
pise*  even  lighter  than  a tour-cylinder  ear  of  tlw  same  pm-rr. 

10.  Ijp**  wear  and  tear  on  rear  tires,  owing  to  more  even  pro- 
pelling impulses 


-•W-2 
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In  rounding  turns 

a long  wheel  base  exerts  terrific 
strain  on  your  rear  tires,  and  if  the  rear 
seats  extend  behind  the  wheels  this  strain 
is  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  suspended 
weight  of  passengers  creating  leverage  against 
the  axle.  In  the  design,  material  and  making  of 


Pennsylvania  Clincher  Tires 


the  above  contingency,  and  innumerable  others  equally 
important,  have  been  deeply  considered  and  successfully 
met.  It  is  in  practice  that  Pennsylvania  Clincher  Tires 
“ make  better  ” than  any  other  make  in  the  market. 

Write  for  the  Tire  Booklet. 


PENNSYLVANIA  R.UBBER.  COMPANY 

JEANNETTE.  PA. 

General  Sales  Agent.  ROGER.  B.  McMULLEN.  Chicago.  111. 

New  York,  1741  Broadway  Boston,  20  Park  Square 

Chicago,  124!  Michigan  Avenue  Buffalo,  717  Main  Street 

Philadelphia,  615  North  Broad  Street  Detroit,  237  Jefferson  Avenue 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  102  North  Prior  Street  Cleveland,  2134-6  East  Ninth  Street 

London,  26  City  Road 
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Bringing  Physicians  by  Automobile  to  aid  in  thr  Relief  Work  at  the  Military  Hospital.  Kingston 


The  Motor-car  put  to  beneficent  Service  in  transporting  Earthquake  Victims  to  the  Refugee  Camp  at  Kingston 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  AS  AN  AGENT  OF  RELIEF  WORK 

AN  EXAMPLE  Of  TIIK  KFKICfKJCt  V or  TIIK  MOTOR-CAK  IN  AMIIIT.AMK  AMI  EMKWIKXCr  WORK  WAS  ITI!Ms||Hl  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THR 
KARIIlqt  AKK  AT  KIMisTON,  JAMAICA,  WHEN  AN  ACHIMOUll.t:  C INYKYEII  A M SHIRK  Or  VIMIT1NG  AMERICAN  1*11  Y8IC1A NH  OVER  TIIK 
HCVAHTATHI  AREA  TO  All*  IN  M INIsTEKI  NO  TO  THE  WOVNHED  IN  TIIK  ItEtl  CRUSH  l AMI'S  A Nil  KI.HEWIURE 
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| An  Anti-Skid,  Anti-Slip  Device 
Right  in  the  Tire 

That’s  the  new,  successful  ’'Midgley  Tread”  fitted  to  Hartford  Dunlap  and 
Hartford  Ginchcr  Tires. 

Think  what  it  means  to  dispense  with  the  heavy,  cumbersome,  unsightly,  un- 
serviceable “Chain  Grip.” 

Think  what  it  means  to  be  able  to  buy  a tire — a titaf  mind  you,  not  a separate 
device — that  will  never  slip  or  skid — even  on  ice! 

Get  this  fact  fixed  firmly  in  your  mind  and  you'll  dispense  with  "chain”  grip 
and  any  other  kind  of  tire  but  Hartford  Clincher  or  Hartford  Dunlap,  fitted  with 

«« MIDGLEY  TREAD” 

Think  of  two  hundred  little ' 'spikes’ ' — 1 ike  cat’s  claws — that  grip  the  ground  con-  ^ m 
tinuously.  Mind  you,  of  the  four  thousand  on 
every  tire,  two  hundred  are  always  on  the  ground. 

These  four  thousand  little points  ” are 
arranged  on  four  endless  spiral  steel  coils,  running  right  in  the  tire. 

As  the  tire  wears  these  points  become  more  and  more  pronounced — the  top  of 
the  coil  always  remaining  flat  on  the  tread. 

Yet  this  detracts  not  a whit  from  the  resiliency  of  the  tire. 

How  and  why  is  this  different  and  better  than  the  chain  tread? 

Because  the  Midgley  Tread  cannot  be  noticed;  it  isn’t  as  unsightly  as  the  chain 
grip;  because  it  never  breaks;  because  it  never  chafes  the  tire — it  is  the  tire; 
because  it  never  gets  too  hot  from  friction;  because  it  never  throws  mudand  never 
wears  the  pavement  (some  states  will  not  allow  chain  grips  to  be  used) ; and 
because  exhaustive  experiments  under  every  condition  prove  the  Midgley  Tread  to 
be  far  cheaper  than  the  old  style  chain  and  tire. 

We’ve  just  published  an  interesting,  instructive  booklet  entitled  “Helpful  Hints 
on  Holding  to  the  Straight  and  Narrow  Road." 

We  send  it  free  for  the  asking.  Ask  for  booklet  A. 

THE  HARTFORD  RUBBER.  WORKS  CO..  Hertford,  Conn. 


PERFECT  TIRE  CASE  AT  LAST  I! 


Endless— One  Piece— Complete 


No  straps,  no  lace,  no  flaps.  Water  and  dost  proof. 

EASIEST  AND  QUICKEST  TO  ADJUST 

All  sizes  for  all  makes  of  tires. 

SEJVD  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR  AMD 
PRICE  LIST. 

Also  Puttee  L»n>n*.  Lamp  end  Auto  Covers,  etc. 

THE  WM.  H.  WILEY  & SON  CO. 

Box  92.  Hartford,  Conn. 


W&w 


TV  BOAf 


■ Me  prnBl  him!  tbr 


ju— Siuilt  Uuu  1»*<  V 


it  br  il 
d ill  UK 


* FSBI  (aUlwr 


■ Iwa  ol  .IL  »Uci a&d  kind.— ^uo-.c > 


k ti’Jjr').. 

A r.,tln 


BROOKS' 
gYSTE^ 

BROOKS  BOAT  MFC.,  CO. 
<>, Vulm  i*.  INU-™  ByOw  -l  ■»  *“  r 
Blue  SfclD  Street,  SmImw,  Mlxh.,  L.O-A. 


W IWy  CUy.  na.) 


A Great  Country 

Mike.  “ This  is  a fine  country,  Maggie.” 
Maoqie.  “And  how's  that?” 

Mike.  ” Shure.  th'  pa-apers  sez  ycz  can 
buy  a foive-dollar  money  order  for  three 
cents." 


AUTOMOBILES 

aorOBT.  ML*  AND  KXCIIAXOED 

Tbc  l«r*rv  dnlm  11J  bmkm  U W«  m4 

la  the  audit.  Sad  tur  cecnplit,  tui(Ua  No.  ijj 

TIMES  SUI.AKK  AUTOMOBILE  I'OMl'AM 
g W«t  gt  wmt.  New  Yerli  CHf 


MAYO  RADIATORS 

We  manufacture  the  best  radiators  made  in  this  country  at  the  ]>rcsent 


They  are  high  grade  in  every  respect, 
lar  and  Flat  Tube  Radiators  of  several  design: 

WRITE  FUK  INTOkMATti 

MAYO  RADIATOR.  CO.. 


We  make  Honeycomb,  Ccllu- 
all  fully  covered  by  j talents. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
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The  Car 

JOHN  nOLSON 


DOLSON  M CANNON  BALL 


Builds 

THE 

PREMIER. 

ROADSTER. 

OF  AMERICA 


Four  cylinder,  60  H.P.  motor.  Combining  beauty  of  design,  elegance  of  finish  and  high 
speed  with  dean,  simple,  rugged  construction  and  ease  of  control  the  Dobon  * Cannon  Ball 1 
is  truly  the  Premier  Roadster  of  America.  Wheel  Base  I 12".  Tread  56*.  with  36*  Wheels 
and  4)6"  Tires.  Road  Clearance  of  I I Will  make  a speed  of  75  miles  an  hour  on  a 
good  road.  Wonderful  hill-climbing  ability  because  of  enormous  motor  power.  Chassis  prac- 
tically the  same  as  Model  * F."  Complete  equipment  included  in  price.  Standard  color, 
bright  red  trimmed  with  black.  Special  colors  to  order.  Price  $3250. 

DOLSON  “F” 

Pressed  steel  frame.  Four  cylinder 
55-60  H.P.,  vertical  water-cooled 
motor.  All  gears  encased,  mechan- 
ically operated  valves.  Special  car- 
buretor. Jump  spark  ignition.  Disc 
dutch,  selective  type  transmission, 
shaft  drive.  * 1 * beam  hont  axle. 

Boating  type  rear  axle,  both  ball- 
bearing. Mechanical  lubrication. 

Patented  throttling  device.  Combined  wood  and  metal  body,  seating  seven.  Wheel  base, 
125",  tread  56",  34  x 4/4"  tires.  Gearance  I OX'".  Complete  equipment  Price  $3250, 
lop  $125  extra.  

DOLSON  ••H" 

In  general  construction  practically 
the  same  car  as  the  DoUon  " F,"  ex- 
cepting that  it  is  smaller  as  to  motor, 
body,  wheels,  and  tires,  with  111" 
wheel  | base,  9 X*  clearance.  The 
Dolton  " H " is  without  doubt  more 
car  for  the  money  than  is  offered  by 
any  other  manufacturer,  and  we  in- 
vite for  it  the  most  searching  criticism 
and  comparison.  Standard  color,  Napier  green,  upholstering  in  dark  green  leather.  Fully 

equipped,  35-40  H.P.,  Price,  $2500,  top  $125  extra. 

Dolson  cars  are  in  use  all  over  the  world,  and  they  have  made  good,  no  matter  what  the 
conditions  of  service.  Any  " car  that  John  DoUon  builds  " will  give  you  entire  satisfaction. 


Write  for  complete  information  on  the  car  which  particularly  interests  you.  There  is  still 
some  good  territory  in  which  we  have  no  selling  agents. 

DOLSON  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

400  W.  Lovett  St..  Charlotte.  Mich, 


$30.00 


$30.00 


More  Gas 


Less  Money 


The  Old  Colony  Light  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Grinnell  “Ventilated” 

Automobile  Gloves 


If 7//  Last  the  Season  Through 


• ///*/- fit" 


Sent  on  « vrn',„ 

Approval 

MORRISON.  MclNTOSH  <&  CO..  Makers. 


»lmut  Ih.  nwthvnr  r»n  br  niMlr  with  thun  *m  » m il  .»•  aid  th-- 

M.  l.  irf  mar  fanurua  ••  Krliiilcrrc  " Li.ilhci  t-  Ii  Mi  l -l;  ><l  Milt  u 

vclvrt.  and  win  dry  mitliVr  ww  alter  w.s'miK  Tim,  tr.u.1,  ' r 1 *-•'  • 

The  “ Kin-fit " loiuBllrt  huhls  the  cufl  uji.  Lec|i»  out  dirt.  snJ  |>re  vrtiU  uitmm*. 

.c  C.raucll  Qnn  lx  men  ix  wuncu  the  l.na  n-i.le— l.rilr,  ih.ii  ar,  *-  ■ 

unmu.l  .lr.l  r . i.unr,  and  •*  -ill  --i.  u , . ••trnllli 


vise* 

74  Broad  Street.  Grinnell.  Iowa 


The  President  Orders 
New  Coins 

Before  the  end  of  thiw  year  gold  coin*  of 
the  rutted  State*  of  a new  design  will  t«* 
ruck  Iw  order  of  President  HooseveU.  The 
work  of  preparing  new  designs  ha*  been 
placed  in  the  hand*  of  a distinguished  New 
York  artist.  Mr.  Kooscvelt  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  gold  coins  of  this  government  now 
in  u*e  ure  inartistic,  and  after  a consulta- 
tion with  Secretary  Shaw  and  other  Trva*- 
urv  officials  he  ordered  the  new  design*.  A 
great  many  Itave  liren  cnmplrted,  and  will 
within  a short  time  lie  sutanitted  to  the 
President  for  hi*  approval. 

The  law  provide*  that  the  design*  o« 
coin*  "halt  not  Is*  chungcd  oftener  than  once 
in  u js-riod  of  twenty  fire  year*,  and  that 
on  each  coin  there  shall  «p|»enr  an  emblem 
of  liberty,  the  year  of  the  coinage,  and  the 
word*  ” E Pliirihus  I'nutn.”  Beyond  being 
Uiund  by  this  general  description,  the  I’re*i 
dent  may  do  a*  he  like*,  and  under  the  law 
lie  has  a good  deal  of  authority  in  pre- 
scribing just  whatever  figure*  or  emblem* 
shall  appear  on  specie. 

The  gold  coin*  now  circulated  have  been 
in  u*e  fifty  years  or  more,  and  the  President, 
therefore,  can  at  any  time  use  hi*  preroga- 
tive in  beautifying  them  whenever  he  de- 
sires to  do  so.  It  is  not  hi*  intention,  how- 
ever. to  take  to  himself  the  choice  of  new  de- 
sign*: he  will  at  an  early  day  appoint  a 
commission  of  prominent  official*  to  pa** 
upon  tie*  design*  submitted  to  him.  Hut 
even  though  Hip  selection  of  the  new  de- 
sign* will  lie  the  work  of  the  enmmission. 
the  new  coin*  no  doubt  will  be  known  a* 
the  ” Kowsevelt  coin*  of  1007.” 


Why 

A Yonto  lady  who  taught  a Sundav- 
school  class  of  young  hoys  was  often  non- 
plussed by  the  ingenious  question*  some- 
times pn>|ioimilrd  by  her  young  hopefuls. 

One  Sunday  the  lesson  touched  on  the 
story  of  .lamb's  dream  in  which  he  had  a 
vision  of  angel*  descending  and  ascending  a 
ladder  extending  from  heaven  to  earth. 
One  inquiring  youngster  wanted  to  know 
why  the  angel*  'used  a ladder,  since  they  all 
had  wing*.  At  a loss  for  a reply,  the  teacher 
sought  to  cscaftc  tin*  difficulty  by  leaving 
the  question  to  the  rlas*. 

” Can  any  of  you  tell  ua  why  the  angels 
used  a ladder?”  she  asked. 

One  little  fellow  raised  hia  hand. 

“ Please,  ma'am,”  lie  said,  **  p'raps  they 
was  moulting!” 


Ducked 

Senator  Bacox  recently  told  hi*  col- 
league* the  following  story  about  an  old 
(•corgia  negro  who  was  notorious  for  hi* 
chicken  stealing,  but  who.  after  1 laving  l*-cn 
|«er»uaded  to  attend  a religious  revival,  had 
expressed  hi*  desire  to  live  a better  life,  and 
was  called  up  to  lie  questioned. 

" Well,  'Kastus,"  said  the  revivalist.  “ I 
hope  you  are  now  prepared  to  live  a Chris- 
tian life  in  accordance  with  rule*  of  the 
church.  Have  you  been  stealing  any 
chickens  lately?" 

•*  No.  sah ! I ain't  stole  no  chicken  oh 
late." 

Have  you  stolen  any  turkeys  or  pig*, 
then?” 

‘Itaxt  us  looked  grieved  when  lie  re- 
plied “No.  «j»h!” 

*•  I am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  have 
lics*ii  doing  " better  lately."  replied  the 
evangelist,  "and  I hope  you  will  continue 
now  to  lead  a holy  and  Christian  life. 
’Bantus.” 

After  the  revival  meeting  wu*  over.  ' Ban- 
tus hurried  out  of  the  tent  with  his  wife, 
who  hud  heard  the  ealechixing  her  husband 
had  received.  When  they  were,  finally  nut 
of  everybody'*  hearing.  'Kastus  drew  a long 
breath  of  relief,  and  turning  to  hi*  wife, 
exclaimed: 

••  Mundy.  if  lie’ll  er  aald  ducks  1 d been  a 
lost  nigger  suah!” 
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TO  the  seeker  after  a car  that  is  absolutely  dependable  at  all  times,  the  WAYNE 
must  appeal.  Easy  to  operate,  silent,  strong,  run  at  a low  cod.  its  extreme  simplicity 
giving  assurance  of  immunity  from  trouble  and  a minimum  expenditure  for  main- 
tenance, it  is  essentially  a machine  for  general  service. 

As  a refinement  of  all  that  is  best  in  automobile  construction  it  stands  in  the  forefront. 
No  other  car  on  the  market  contains  more  features  that  commend  themselves  to  the  discrim- 
inating purchaser,  none  so  well  equipped  to  give  unfailing  satisfaction. 

The  1907  WAYNE  challenges  comparison  with  any  other  automobile  made,  either 
American  or  foreign,  and  stands  ready  to  prove  the  claim  that  it  is  the  greatest  value 
ever  offered  for  the  money. 

S2J00—  Model  “N"  30-35  H4P..  5 P*«»cnt«r  ear.  $3,500—  Modal  “g”  50  H.  P..  7-paoaniwr  car. 

$2,500 — Model  **N“  30-35  H.  P..G*Mlcmaa'o  H.iaduer.  $2,500—  Model  *'K"  35  H.  P..  5-paoMii(vr  car. 

Dracripthre  catalogue  tent  for  the  liking. 

WAYNE  AUTOMOBILE  CO..  Dept.  12.  DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 


ddition  we  make  cellular  cooler*,  iliac  radia- 
tors of  several  type*,  hoods,  exhau-t  and  inlet  pipes 
and  headers.  muffler  pipes  and  bent  and  brazed 
work  of  every  description. 


We  are  now 
booking  1908  orders 


Is, 


WHAT  CAR  HAVE  YOU? 


We  have  carefully  prepared  the 
Q ^ grade  of  oil  lrcnf  adapted  to  each  car 

Oar  oil  allows  easiest  action  with 

Your  least  trouble  in  higltcst  speed  ma- 


Grade 
Of 


chines.  Used  by  winner  of  Vander- 
bilt Cup,  5000  dealers  sell  it. 
Write  us  for  further  information. 

Columbia  Lubricants  Co.  ot  New  York 

78  Broad  Strict,  New  York 


Monogram  Oil 


Whitlock 
Coolers 

Manufactured  by  the 

WHITLOCK  COIL  PIPE  CO. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

OVER  40,000  IN  DAILY  USE 


Komet  Magnetos  and  Dow  Coils 


The  LINDSAY  Combined 

Timer 

and 

Distributor 

Dtctributa  the  current 
(rrci  une  mil  to  any  number 
of  cylinder* 

II  nrr  for  full  forlulhri, 

A.  M Lind  jay,  Jr. 

.1*3  Oninlle  lllds. 


Kilgore  Manufacturing  Co. , 2 Main  si.,  otd  Town. Maino 


Southwestern  LimiM-"*”  WsS'iSf'^-NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES. 


t: 


We  wish  to  call  the  at- 
3?*-  tent  ion  of  eveiy  one  using  an 
ignition  apparatus  to  our  full 
30^~  line  of  ignition  e<|tiipnients. 

The  "Komet  ’’  high-tension 
- magneto  is  as  perfect  as  can 
be  made  in  every  detail.  No 
coil  is  used  in  connection 
with  it.  The  timer  is  so  constructed  jus  to  always  obtain  the  same  good  spark, 
and  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  start  your  engine  with  this  magneto  without  spinning 
it.  Hack  kicking  of  the  engine  is  impassible. 

Everything  wc  manufacture  is  made  of  the  best  material  and  shows  the  most 
excellent  workmans! tip.  Our  motto  is,  “ The  best  that  can  be  made  is  just 
right  for  our  customers.” 

Ask  for  special  catalogues  describing  our  magnetos,  coils,  volt-meters,  ammeters, 
volt -ammeters,  ball-bearing  timers  -notches,  mica  and  porcelain  spark  plugs. 

When  you  have  trouble  with  your  Ignition,  use  the  **  Dow”  equipment,  and 
you  .will  be  satisfied  in  every  respect. 


The  Dow  Portable  Electric  Co. 


Tht  Kilgore  Pnoumatlc 
Shock  Eliminator 

~ (MiMiml  «„  »n  **<< 


knjuUM  ol  iuy.  so  Mtjuttnr 
.Ih  ,|» *l.r  II  uf  till. 
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FORD 


Two  Errors  Can't 
Correct  One  Mistake 


Prompt 

Deliveries 


COLONEL  INGERSOLL  USED  TO  SAY  ” to  be  a successful  liar  one  must  have 
a good  memory;  for  one  lie  will  only  fit  another  lie  made  for  that  express 
purpose,  whereas  a truth  will  fit  any  other  truth  in  the  universe.” 

WE  HEAR  A LOT  THESE  DAYS  about  44  hand-made  ” motor  cars.  (It's  funny, 
but  the  same  concerns  who,  a year  ago,  prated  of  44  quality,  not  quantity,” 
as  if  the  hwo  •were  incompatible,  now  build  1,000  to  2,000  cars  per  year  and 
still  expect  you  to  believe  it  is  44  hand  work,”  44  personal  supervision,”  and 
all  that  sort  of  rot.) 

FORD  CARS  ARE  MANUFACTURED — have  been  made  in  immense  quantities 
and  by  modern  American  methods  from  the  first.  And  the  first  Ford  ever 
made  is  still  giving  excellent  service — what  of  the  44  cut  and  try  ” contrap- 
tions made  in  that  same  year? 

HAND  WORK  AT  BEST  is  but  a series  of  mechanical  inaccuracies,  each  made  to 
fit,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  another.  Ingersoll  would  call  them  mechanical 
fibs;  and  making  one  mechanical  fib  to  fit  another  does  not  cancel  the  error 
any  more  than  two  lies  make  a truth.  And  when  you  want  to  place  a part, 
the  maker  will  need  a mighty  fine  44  memory  ” to  give  you  one  that  will  fit 
— you'll  find  he  forgot.  You'll  find  that  wherever  the  44  personal  equation  " 
is  permitted  to  enter,  uniformity  and  accuracy  are  impossible. 

SIX-CYLINDER  (1907  MODEL  K)  FORD  touring  cars  are  the  product  of  the  best 
brains,  the  most  perfect  organization,  the  ripest  experience  and  the  most 
modern  machinery  known  to  the  industry.  Every  pound  of  steel — several 
different  alloys — is  made  especially  for  the  Ford  Company,  from  Ford  For- 
mulae, under  the  supervision  of  Ford  experts,  and  then  heat-treated  in  Ford 
furnaces.  Result — no  mistakes — no  culls — no  waste. 

FORD  COURTESY  in  the  treatment  of  customers — replacement,  cheerfully, 
promptly,  gratis,  of  parts  that  show  the  slightest  defect  in  material  or  work- 
manship— is  made  possible  only  by  the  knowledge  on  our  part  that  (thanks  to 
quality  of  materials  and  careful  inspection  after  machining)  the  percentage 
of  replacements  will  be  very  small. 


1807  Ford  Model  K.  6-cyllnder  motor.  40  h.  p.  it  the  wheel* ; will  climb  lajrthlni  the 
wheel*  can  hold  on  the  “ hi|h  " ; six  to  sixty  miles  per  hour  by  throttle  control  si  one  —a* 
need  for  transmission,  except  for  reversing;  two  complete  and  separate  systems  of  Ignition- 
magneto  sad  storage  battery  lump  scart;  two  seta  ol  plugs;  120"  wheel  base;  34"g4" 
liras;  all  the  latest  feature*  and  improvement, ; the  silence  ol  an  electric;  the  flexibility,  the 
steady  pulling  power  of  a **  six”;  the  simplicity  and  reliability  of  a — FORD.  In  quality,  per- 
formance, and  endurance  a $5,000  car. 


A Demonstration  is  a Revelation 


J2,800  w“  “8  ?3,000 

FORD  RUNABOUTS  (4-cylinder).  Model  N,  $600; 

Model  R,  “ edition  de  luxe,”  $7 SO 

Ford  Motor  Company,  S'otto'!  Detroit,  Mich. 

BRANCH  RETAIL  STORES:  Nrw  York,  Pkibdrlphl^  Burton,  Chicjeo,  Boll.lo,  Clrvibnd,  Drtroit, 
lad  Kansas  City  Oo.dun  itidt  supplied  by  Ford  Motor  Comp.ny  of  Csiudo,  WalkervlUe.  Out. 
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The  Legislative  Needs  of  the 
Motorist 

(Continued  fittrm  page  380.) 
passed  by  the  pn*sent-day  locomotive  engt 
nerrt.  Kvery  vehicle  should  la*  registered 
an  well  as  having  its  driver  licensed.  la 
case  a ehnuireur  is  found  guilty  of  taking 
opt  a car  without  the  owner's  permission  he 
should  be  put  in  jail  for  thirty  days  for  the 
first  offence,  ttnd  locked  up  six  months  lot 
the  second,  with  a revocation  of  his  license 
in  addition. 

Where  drivers  are  held  up  on  the  puhlir 
highway  and  charged  with  a speed  violation. 
I propose  that  tin*  officer  milking  the 
charge  should  aerve  the  accused  with  a »iib 
nmns  on  the  spot,  note  his  number,  and  take 
his  license,  giving  a receipt  for  the  name 
the  return  of  the  license  to  be  dejiendenf 
upon  the  settlement  of  the  case  in  conn 
By  doing  away  in  this  manner  with  the  old 
form  of  arrest,  the  waste  of  time,  the  dis- 
comfort to  the  occupants  of  the  car,  •».] 
quite  often  the  indignities  heaped  up* 
them  are  all  avoided.  The  case  could  then 
lie  decided  without  the  heat  of  person*! 
feeling  and  with  much  better  result*  to  thr 
spirt,  the  public,  and  the  police.  Mo  con 
victim!  for  a violation  of  thr  law  should  hr 
made  unless  the  evidence  showed  conclu- 
sively that  the  defendant  knowingly  e\ 
cecdcd  the  speed  limit  or  that  the  rate  of 
apeod  at  which  he  was  driving  was  exces- 
sive or  dangerous,  having  tine  regard  to  the 
use  of  the  highway  by  oilier*  nt  the  time. 
Tltese  are  the  points  which  automobilU:* 
would  see  incorporated  in  a new  law  con- 
trolling the  traffic  on  the  public  highway, 
and  with  a rigid  enforcement  of  the  same  it 
is  believed  a more  iierfect  harmony  betwts-n 
them  the  public  and  the  police  would  result. 


The  Development  of  the 
Electric  Automobile 

f Continued  from  page  382.) 

Kleetrlc  cars  of  runabout  types  perfectly 
meet  the  requirements  of  many  city  and 
town  users,  hut  for  this  class  of  service  in 
general  the  gasoline  runabout  Is  more  favor- 
ably regarded. 

Questions  pertaining  to  the  advantage 
and  economy  of  electric  delivery -wagons  and 
trucks  have  been  widely  discussed,  and  have 
brought  out  a great  variety  of  opinions.  All 
investigators  are  agreed  that  vehicles  of  this 
rloss  yield  a greater  return  of  value  than 
horse  equipments  eoual  to  the  same  umnunt 
of  work,  and  many  have  derided  that  the  re- 
turn is  much  greater.  At  any  rate,  the 
great  value  of  the  electric  vehicle  for  dr 
livery  service  can  be  measured  by  dollars  and 
cents,  which  is  the  thing  of  first  importance 
to  the  business  man.  There  are  those  who  go 
so  far  as  to  sav  that  the  electric  is  practi- 
rully  the  only  system  in  use  for  commercial 
vehicles  which  fully  meet  actual  service  con 
dilions.  These  vehicles,  ns  turned  out  by 
leading  manufacturers,  are  carefully  con 
•true ltd  to  meet  the  actual  business  ami 
physical  conditions  of  the  service  required  of 
them,  and  their  operation  doe*  not  call  for 
high-priced  skill.  The  mechanical  parts  are 
simple  and  readily  understood.  and  the  appli 
cation  of  the  motive  power  is  free  from  all 
elements  of  danger.  The  weight  of  the 
vehicle  is  reasonably  proportioned  to  the 
weight  of  the  loot!  it  is  intended  to  earn*, 
mil  all  details  of  the  equipment  are  care- 
fully and  substantially  made.  Delivery- 
wagon  and  truck  bodies,  as  supplied  by  leaii- 
int?  manufacturers,  conform  U>  styles  which 
lime  ami  experience  have  shown  to  best  sene 
business  conditions  and  wants,  and  are 
symmetrical,  well  prnitortioned.  and  as  ar 
listically  finished  as  the  service  required  of 
them  |iemiit8. 

Tin*  future  success  of  electric  vehicles  of 
the  classes  mentioned  in  the  previous  para 
graphs  is  abundantly  Insured.  There  will 
undoubtedly  lie  improvements,  both  in  gen 
era  I construction  and  in  lotteries,  hut  noth- 
ing of  a sensational  nature  Is  anticifiatcd  by 
those  who  have  given  the  subject  the  mod 
thot  gh  study.  The  purchaser  of  a !!*•' 
-hriric  tar  o / reliable  make  may  rest  a« 
sure, I that  he  will  get  a vehicle  that  is  coni 
idetely  up  to  the  hour  in  style,  finish,  ami 
In  mechanical  and  batten-  equipment. 
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NEW  MODEL 
NUMBER.  SIX 


An  In»»rument  of  Precision 


VAGUENESS  plays  no  part  in  its 
operation.  Under  all  conditions  of  the 
road,  up  Kill  and  down,  over  "bumps*  and 
through  mire,  from  one  mile  lo  seventy-five, 
the  hand  points,  without  vibration, 
to  the  exact  speed,  and  this  condition 
prevails  whether  the  instrument  has  been 
in  service  for  one  day  or  several  years. 
It  is  known  as  the  one 
"dependable*  indicator.  ^ 9 

Let  us  send  you  f H 

*Q  the  interesting 
details.  Write  for 

Catalog  B to-tUy.  a Jm H 

Winchester  Ify^. S" 

Speed  odometer  Co.  t* 

1557  D'wty.New  York 


Emr  to  Operate — Easy  to  get  iuto—f. 
to  keep  deem  in — Ettty  to  get  out  o 

PRICE  COMPLETE.  Sl.600.00.  All  No. 

No  ei(*a *e  boa  been  from!  to  brtng  tbl*  ar»  No,  6 car  op  to  the 
While  It  buill  along  th*  line*  at  tit*  mntt  approved  type*,  it  i«oa 
that  «'T  it  « dtottapuadiad  apprannr*  not  found  in  any  othrr  c,r 
Owing  to  iu  Jiigh  (paid  and  kmg  tntlmg*.  St  U w»ll  adapted  to  l* 

7>ii»  larrum*  will  *liow  u ,pe*i!  ot  Iwruly-iu  mile*  »n  hour  (or  «h«irt 
to  rixhtrrn  Irak*  per  hour,  and  wheo  properly  operated,  i,vtt  rm\  lev. 
lo  ri*My-ftvc  miW*  rm  one  chare*  '4  the  batter**.  A rouJumlcal  < 

York  to  Philadelphia  I too  miU»>  without  r*charrfr«  the  batten**. 

OTHER.  DESIRABLE  FEATURES 

The  body  la  U the  " Victoria  " type,  with  fuS  “Victoria"  top-  wjuijnwd  w-'b  continooua  le 
It  ia  uolioUteml  in  elllirr  blue  or  green  lieoadelnlh.  lha  bod)  la-mg  tainted  to  mntrb . 
Tike*  i>  « I inrhei.  Special  Clincher  No  WHKItLS.  j.  tiwhe*  (root  an. 

DRIVING  HEAR  IDnubWchara)  lain  coeat  rue  tel  aaiobe  vervfleilbfc  and  **n>*k*»  Inn  *: 
BRAKES,  Powerful  expanding  brake*  in  hab  ot  both  rear  whreW  and  auxiHary  brake 
RANGE  OP  SPEED.  Mo  .6  nub*  per  hour  WEIGHT.  About  i.Soo  pouwl* 
MOTOR  AND  CUNTROLLBK.  IS  H P.  I normal  >.  with  joo  p«r  cent,  overload  capacity 
under  oral.  Owr  own  dealer,  wyth  (our  forward  »tw*d«  and  the  anna  trvtfae.  ip  addition  to  t 
lever  which  inrwaww  «wrh  one  of  Ib-ee  four  ■prod*. 

Hoot  i*»L»  the  Rttolak,  cd  decking  to  pnrrliaac  aiv  roe  until  vou  have  rxairancl  further 


. The  rrtrular  nirmr*  »jeed  to  from  thirl  raw 
ciuixm  rood*,  it  wilt  travri  tram  «*vmit -five 
,tr  <M  Ulia  oar  tonally  male  • run  (rum  New 


The  Ardrey  VehicleWasher 


Will  Wash  Vehicles  Perfectly. 

Will  not 


fc?5r‘' 'st/?*  QulckIr  attached  to  Ijiwc 
*^$!yM**  scratch  varniah  No  cold. 

1 wet  hand*  Solid  trasn.  A 
Price  |}.oo,  prepaid.  Hook  let  free.  fl 

Ardrey  Vehicle  Washer  Co..  I 
it  j G Main  Street  E..  Roche, Wr.  N.  Y.  N 


BABCOCK  ELECTRIC  CARRIAGE  COMPANY 


BURRItjartEDAR  CHESTS 

t*5y*yKr  For  Automobile 

: /Fur  Coats.  ; 1 

P and  you  ihuald  ru  t use  n.iuteatlng  cam- 


^ One-Piece  Lava  Burners  \ 

FOR  ACETYLENE 


Von  Schwarz  AHD  Crescent 

Standard  of  Merit  Highest  Efficiency 

EVERY  BURNER  GUARANTEED 

C Over  yof  of  the  world's  Autn  Lamps  arc  rquipped  with  Out- 
p.oft  J.trva  Burner],  f|  A*  cheap  a*  metal  burner*,  but  superior  ii 
every  respect,  r For  sale  everywhere,  f!  It-  not  obtainable,  addrev 

M.  KIRCHBERGER  A CO..  44  Park  Place.  Now  York 

Ucemtees  mud  Me  AgeuU 


CEDAR  CHEST 


Write  lor  houktot  “ K."  It  deartihec,  II- 
loUrnitth,  umI  give*  prim.  You  want  it. 

A W.  BURRITT  CO..  Bridgeport.  Conn. 


HALL’S 


HAIR 
REN  EWER 


Hall’*  Hair  Rcncwer  has  been! 
told  for  over  sixty  year*,  yet  we 
have  just  changed  the  formula,  the 
style  of  bottle,  and  the  manner  of 
packing.  The  new  is  a vast  im- 
provement over  the  old  in  every 
way.  As  now  made,  it  represents 
the  very  latest  researches,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  A high-classand 
thoroughly  scientific  preparation. 

InIHnu  r Prompt!.'  ■•**» k*  falling 


I THE  RECOCIIIZEO  STARDU0 
f 'BBQTr'o  Name  is 
stamped  oa  ever*  ,L/ 

Cim 


t\Klr  CUSHI0N 

]I]E  button 

• CLASP 

ms  FLATTO  THE  LEG  — BCVf  R 
sups,  tears  son  unfastens 

- ■ 

Mathdoamoki 
ato  raoarco 


ALWAYS  EASY 
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Some  letters  are  merely  read  and 
thrown  away.  Others  are  filed 
away  and  become  valuable,  docu- 
ments of  record,  referred  to  again 
and  again. 

If  your  correspondent  pays  you 
the  compliment  of  preserving  your 
letters,  pay  him  the  compliment  of 
writing  them  upon  paper  that  will 
stand  filing. 


"Look  for  the  Water  Mark’ 


is  hard  to  tear,  hard  to  wear,  and 
lasts  and  lasts. 

That  Old  Hampshire  Bond  is  good  paper  for  commercial 
stationery  is  the  testimony  of  discriminating  business 
men — many  of  them  have  told  us  it  is  the  best. 

Prove  this  for  yourself— have  your  printer  show 
you  the  Old  Hampshire  Bond  Hook  of  Speci- 
mens, or  belter  Mill,  write  us  for  a copy.  It 
contains  suggestive  specimens  of  letterheads 
and  other  business  forms,  printed,  lithographed 
and  engraved  on  the  white  and  fourteen  colors 
of  Old  Hampshire  Bond.  Please  write  onjvur 
present  letterhead 

Hampshire  Paper  Company 

The  only  paper  maker*  In  the  world  making  hand  paper  exclusively 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Massachusetts. 


NATIONAL 

BLANK 

BOOKS 


arc  made  to  use  as  well 
as  to  sell.  In  addition 
to  artistic  and  substan- 
tial bindings,  they  con- 
tain the  highest  grade 
paper  that  has  yd  been 
introduced  Into  blank 
book  construction. 
They  stand  the  prac- 
tical test  of  peo.  Ink 
and  eraser. 


NATIONAL 
BLANK  BOOKS 


have  the  EAGLE 
water-marked  in  the 
pages.  It  is  the  guar- 
antee of  the  largest 
manufacturers  tn  (he 
world.  The  National 
Line  b carried  In  your 
chy  by  the  leading 
stationers. 

Notify  us  if  you  hJbe 
any  difficulty  in  se~ 
Curing  our  books. 

National  Blank 
Book  Company 

Holyoke.  Mass. 


BOY’S  a 

^Vacation  abroaL) 

BY  C.  F.  KING  . dr. 

,t  j samrs'  7m  or  trim:  worm  way. 

Emm/rr.tmwm  smm  a /rrol-ou)  samim 
o.vmfmrnvr  to  the  old  would — 
i mcwTTM'aw'AWomfl’Hnwomy'nosflWfis 

wire  mASAtmormn  ms  a im  nnrurw— 

NOT  A DULL  MOMENT  <nthe  BOOK 

Life  ihfiawiEwusi/,  /tuiav  awHvssiw  ytfays/t/ps  am 
memm  nmtcxm»/YA  rnnumm 
au  m rnmorimmr  msmns  ore/ me  hay 
to:  swl  Avnfxnm  nr  A K wo  Or  im  isim  tom' 

NOTHING  LIKE  IT  EVER  PRINTED  BEFORE 

Ioo'dom  Runs  luii«MtT*t  AimvAt«cm»  Amo  Constant  Taxt  0*  A 

Niv  (iuri  UMtn  Dt  vm.m  t>  W This  'W«,  Am**  s Ia»r  Bovimt  5**d  5tuL 
l hr  J V*am  tow  n*  A c*  IMS  a d Or  evjoeed\'-*r  dy  f*  1 s.^dyou’tq- 

IIIIMIUllti  MSI  til  t»ft  SPURDID  PICTIRIV  KIPROMCID 
HUH  vxaPSHOLS  MUil  It  IMl  UtHOH 

price. 

C.M.Clark  Publishing  Co.  Boston  . Marr 


WE  B STEH'S 

THE  ONE  OREAT 
STANDARD  ALTHORITV 


I 
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WORf  PEOPLE  AR£  iNTCRf  JTrn 


IN  THE  SArr-rv 


XOWFQRT  AND  [cnimm 


THAN  in  the  fRCE-rrn/F 


- KtlD  OF  THE  AUTO.MOh" 


^kjpwbffrw 


Woodworth 

SH4H4B1' TREAD  mJTCtam.t. 


For  the  PROTECTION 


TOURIST,  and  the  AUTOMOBI1.F. 


Infurtra. 


A Winy  Painter 


While  Frltx  Thaulmv.  th,.  diHtiiwuUhrd 
I»nub  arti-t  u Ini  died  ||„.  other  day,  wax 
•erring  Ilia  turn  on  tlw  International  Jury 
< f A»«rd»  of  Ih,.  Carnegie  Institute.  pn> 
f,‘\ ; w** *** iu 

«f  a hotel  which  accommodates  on 

. JUiir  t'jo  American  or  the  K.iropean  plan 
V''“  fllnlnu-mnou  A I*  Cttrle  un,,  'ull^, 
•"•  For  hi.  rtr*i  din.,.  r 

I lull  In « N|i-p|)ott  to  the  «>nl  ran.-c  of  t 
American  room  and  wax  iii.tantlv  met  l.v 
“V-  l*wld  w“iter.  *ho  inquired  r«i. 

••Kuropma,  *ir,  or  American?" 

Tluuinw1 l'n*n ' the  antuniithrd 

"T*"’  "t,,,r  •*«*•*.  »ir.  if  you  nk«><«..'* 
l-opf?-  VWy  Wrll!  1 "U  mit  n,iw  <>»» 

The  Chinr  that  moat  delighted  Frit*  Thou- 
I—'  during  hi-  may  in  l-itul.u^  wax  the 
■•Ulmratr-  _ provision*  furnished  for  hnthin 
ami  mail.-  Bm^rv  l.v  tin-  Pittidiunr 
atmoNplNTi'.  Thau  low  fairly  n>  relied  jn  hi, 
porcelain  and  niarhl.-  tub.  il.r  tr**.lloted 
1 ■"*"*  •"‘I  Mlveml  plumbinir.  On,. 

Star  ! nry  Kri,k  ,,“‘l  l,im  *"  Jinnr 

In  a lull  of  the  rnnven.ut  mn  he  turned  to 
S %ilh  th*  ihoURht  Uppermost  in 

i’S.tfnS"  *"*  ^ b,orW 


No  Use 

I>mu>hanw  wu.  ,M,„.  railed  ,l|M.n  . j|tJ 
UU !£TM  “Wr  "M'  "f  * Hungarian 

JtLS!*  Zi!*'"  ,l  111,1  ttf  «"«> 

b n"  K"g»»h. 

•lU.-l'Jr'of'Vl  •VOU  h,,yr  *'tt“  ,,M!  fir*» 

■pii  -’ion  of  the  coroner. 

The  hoy  ohuok  hi*  head. 

, rum  .1  ?*  "pr“k  next  came 

ii"«n  .lie  r. >r..iicr. 

;'CTln  tl„ 

Ih.  you  Herman !’* 

^ v ' 1 """•her  negative  from  the  Iml. 

nJXs^r*  r™hr  *- 


fr-m  tin*  witness. 

a rr;--  **««■« 

txZ  .-  ,u  Italian !* 

'j  . /'“"mined  alien  I . 

3 "I"“"  in  h.WuV. 

adjourned.'*  ““•Wrr-  TIk'  «'»«rt  iu 


The  Only  Way 

"f  «'churnh,-  V n'“rni,'e*  recently  (hr  pomor 
fr-.ni  oerviw;  *°  "*  w,fr*  "P™  burning 

•i'i-''Si,!br  1,1 

«*.t  ~ w'" ,h-  •'»  ■ 

««IJ:PVTOV  'IU  hmw  I,.  . 

""  ~»W- 


Misunderstood  Him 

111'  “*  * “I'liur. 

'«*<  dnor  „f  A MU.„  nn''  ' f,,r  ,,'r' 

” 'V,  -I'.plnin  ,lu  hi  I i,I. — 

M„n,™  , ft'.,  MoOu«n,|l.» 





'■•K  5:.^ t 


w O O D W O R.  T H 
* * K.  J\. 


^ T ■ S K I 


H.  •!  All  t>.  INrvcnt  Sli  I ,Mg 

K <,r,l  ■ tilt-  It I Muuklj,  .,,,.1 

: 'I /-  I’,". -Iu.',, r'  M«  X„  Mrtul  o.uiri. 

iC'.,it  V."  i""’:  V "17  7 £miw-ui>  i* 

- ,K"  i"1  s'  >t..tc  or  Nott.ti.il . 

.in  lie  L M-.|  AnywlHr.  Weigh  l.ut  little.  Wlt«> 

■ ot  m use  » Itr  r.irric!  in  hiioII  maco  in  In.x 
r.vcry  |Mir  guanuitevxi. 


Write  for  booklet  “Safety  in  Automobiliny.”  Address 

LEATHER  TIRE  GOODS  CO.,  Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass. 
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THE  OLDEST  AND  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  MAKERS 
OF  PIANO-PLAYING  DEVICES  ANNOUNCE  THE 


• nOg 


MELODANT 


A NEW  AND  EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURE  OF  THE 


ANGELUS 


In  every  composition  there  runs  a vein  of  melody  commonly  called  the  “air,"  frequently  lying 
wholly  in  the  treble,  sometimes  interwoven  with  the  accompaniment  or  wholly  covered  by  or- 
namentation. - 

The  function  of  the  MELODANT  is  to  automatically  pick  out  and  accent  the  melody  notes, 
even  when  such  note  or  notes  appear  in  the  midst  of  a full  chord,  giving  to  each  its  proper 
value  as  previously  determined  in  an  authentic  interpretation. 

This  most  desirable  and  long -sought -for  effect  is  obtained  in  the  MELODANT  ANGELUS 
by  the  performer  simply  using  the  pedals  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Thus  with  an  ANGELUS 
equipped  with  the  MELODANT  the  performer  has  at  his  command  two  methods  of  accentuation. 

He  can  accent  either,  automatically  by  means  of  the  MELODANT,  or  by  his  own  manipulation 
of  the  Melody  Buttons,  which  have  been  and  which  still  are  one  of  the  most  valuable  features 
of  the  ANGELUS. 

NO  OTHER  PIANO-PLAYER  CAN  OFFER  SO  MUCH 

The  addition  of  the  MELODANT  does  not  impair  the  efficiency  nor  detract  from  the  value  of 
the  simple  yet  complete  expression  devices  also  found  upon  the  ANGELUS.  These  will  still  1h* 
the  means  for  individual  interpretation,  which  to  many  persons  constitutes  the  chief  and  unrivaled 
chann  of  our  instrument.  The  ANGELUS  is  absolutely  the  only  piano-player  with  whose  aid  the 
best  artistic  results  can  be  obtained. 

The  ANGELUS  in  cabinet  form,  the  KNABE-ANGELUS  PIANO,  the  EMERSON-ANGELUS 
PIANO — are  all  equipped  with  the  MELODANT. 

Tlie  introduction  of  the  MELODANT  is  another  step  forward  in  the  steady  progress  of  the  ANGELUS, 
which  has  been  continuously  developed  from  the  pioneor  piano-player — brought  out  in  1895 — to  the  truly  won- 
derful instrument  of  to-day 


For  sale  in  all  the  principal  cities. 


Descriptive  literature  upon  request. 


i THE  WILCOX  & WHITE  CO. 


EttmMtohed  1876 


MERIDEN,  CONN.  ” 


THE  HORSE  OF  THE  FUTURE,  AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  HORSE 


(CoHtiniud  from  pope 

which  tend  to  bankrupt  an  automobile-owner.  spiritually  as  well 
B*  financially.  Too  often  the  material  uaed  is  fragile.  Under  the 
terrible  Ml  rain  to  which  it  i*  subjected  over  our  American  road* 
cornel  lung  quickly  give*  way.  Home  of  our  manufacturers  chine 
from  four  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  per  cent,  protit  lor  supply- 
ing ami  attaching  a broken  part.  That  the  industry,  under  such 
a terrible  handicap,  rwd  only  survives,  but  artually  prospers,  is 
conclusive  evidence  of  its  wonderful  inherent  vitality.  Again,  our 
motor-ears  have  not  been  reliable;  tbev  could  not  Is-  dc|s*ndcd 
uj**n.  When  a man  takes  hold  of  the  knob  of  hi*  office  door  he 
know*  that,  year  in  and  year  out,  the  knob  will  |s-rf.inn  it*  proper 
function-  When  the  housewife  sit*  down  to  her  sewing-machine 
she  knows  that  hardly  ‘"tuac  in  a thousand  times  will  it  fail  to 
do  It*  work,  and  do  it  well.  Unreliable  is  an  indictment  to  which 
our  cars  must  tew*  often  plead  guilty.  In  America  we  have  done 
M lot  of  foolish  thing*  in  motor  car  building,  but  We  are  approach- 
ing methods  and  more  correct  line*.  Tho  car  of  the  future, 

either  for  bindne*#*  or  pleasure,  ha*  not  vet  been  laid  down.  11c 
would  be  a bold.  pwhajM  « mail,  prophet  who  would  undertake  any 
detailed  deocription  of  this  car.  Nevertheless,  masoning  o priori, 
tln-ro  it'*4  M*ne  feature*  we  may  prognost  irate.  In  the  tir*t  place, 
it  will  be  built  of  better  steel  than  we  have  been  nccustoiived  |n 
1M1,  |n  (he  next  place,  the  car*  will  become  standard  rod.  and 
ivlien  standardized  they  will  lie  bililt  by  machinery  in  OtoiUtotM 
quantities  at  an  Hwwliualy  low  cost.  The  wheels  will  is*  large, 
built  Of  wo<>d  and  of  the  artillery  type,  Hard  rubber  or  some 
mill  ring  substance  will  Ink*-  the  place  of  the  present  high-priced 
niMtiuiict'ii'1'  pneumatic  Urea.  The  ear  will  light,  simple, 
and  wwliy  kepi  In  repair,  Mr.  Kdison  oiks*  said  the  nuto- 
mobile  will  never  la-  wholly  practical  until  it  is  fool-proof  and 
the  ordinal  v repair*  can  1*  made  on  Die  highway  hr  H darky  with 
a monkey-wrench.  The  present  highly  unsatisfactory  system  of 
rliauiP’-tipecd  gears  will  1-  supplanted  by  u variable-speed  device. 
There  are  not  wanting  g<*«l  judge*  who  believe  that  the  problem 
will  In-  solved  by  a system  of  hydraulic  transmission.  Tire  fuel 
of  the  future  will  V* kerosene  or  grain  alcohol.  Thirty -five  j.-r 
■•cut.  of  H"4  population  of  America  are  farmers.  The  farmer  will 
Ik-  the  rh'ief  automobile  owner  and  User.  The  maximum  speed  of 
bin  car  may  b«  only  twenty  miles  per  hour,  hut  that  in  twice  as 
last  as  fils  present  nab  of  travel.  The  car  will  be  «ri  invaluable 
adjunct  to  his  work  on  tin*  farm.  The  adjustment  of  a belt,  the 
turn  of  a crank,  and  the  automobile  * engine  furnishes  power  to 
(hresh  his  grain,  cut  hi*  wnoda,  chop  His  feed,  and  pump  his 
water.  After  being  in  constant  use  all  the  day,  the  ear  is  ready 
to  take  the  entire  family  to  the  social  gathering  in  the  village  at 
r to  church  aervicM  on  .Sunday  moruiug.  The  farmer  will 


use  the  automobile  os  will  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  store- 
keeper— when  In-  can  in  no  other  way  get  the  same  amount  *»l 
work  done  at  no  low  a cost:  and  when  the  business  man  can  deliver 
his  good*  more  quickly  ami  more  economically  than  be  can  by 
using  the  horse  lie  will  do  so. 

There  will  always  be  motor-can  dr  lu-rr  for  the  rich,  but  they 
will  be  merely  the  fringe  of  the  garment  of  a great  industry.  The 
countless  million*  of  tons  of  freight  now  slowly  and  painfully 
drawn  over  country  mads  and  through  city  stm-ta  by  poor  dumb 
brute*  will  go  spinning  along,  the  motors  of  the  heavily  lsden 
trucks  humming  u tunc  of  rich  content,  and  all  the  thousand 
tongues  of  coniine  rev  will  sing  the  praises  of  the  motor-car. 

Let  ine  suggest  a few  practical  things  that  the  tirrlws  home 
of  the  future  will  accomplish : 

1,  U will  solve  the  problem  of  the  overcongest  ion  of  traffic  i» 
our  elty  streets, 

2.  It  will  free  the  horse  from  his  burdens.  A few  yean  ago.  ,n 
the  city  of  New  Orleans.  im  old  darky  came  in  from  the  country 
and  for  the  first  time  wiw  the  electric  street-car.  which  had  t*k™ 
ihe  place  of  the  mule  drawn  car.  Tic  old  darky  threw  up  hit 
hand*,  and  looking  up  to  heaven,  mild,  4‘ Hre**  de  l»rd,  de  white 
man  freed  the  nigger,  now  be  done  freed  de  mule." 

T The  autoniohile  w ill  furnish  relief  to  the  tenement  * bow** 
districts. 

4.  It  will  stimulate  the  good-roads  movement  throughout  Hie 
United  States. 

5.  It  will  raw  time  and  apace  and  limano  invaluable  to  the 
plivskcian.  to  the  fireman,  and  t<>  mnnv  classes  of  rit  incus. 

«.  It  will  tend  t..  break  down  class  distinction,  because  one  tom* 
of  automobilistn  mak*-*  the  whole  world  kin. 

A*  to  the  future  of  the  horse,  man  s hod  Moved  friend  ameng 
the  dumb  animals,  as  a l»-«*t  of  burden,  he  will  lie  largely  replaced 
by  the  motor-car.  No  one  who  has  observed  horses  in  our  dV 
street*  during  the  last  storm,  slipping  and  falling  o«  the 
pavement.  but  could  wish  that  they  could  Is*  emancipated 
from  such  work.  This  consummation,  so  devoutly  to  he  dwi«™ 
will  come  to  pas*.  The  horse  will  not  go  out  of  use.  but  he  *,n 
be  used  Only  for  light  work — -for  riding  and  for  pleasure  driving- 
There  may  'not  be  so  many  horse*  in  the  world  a century  heat*, 
lull  they  will  Is*  better  horse*,  batter  brad,  ami  mm*  kindly  *>"  *• 
hnrnanrly  treated.  The  motor-car  is  to  emancipate  the  horse. 
it  i*  to  solve  many  prohlrms  that  cannot  now  be  enunier»t«si.  in 
short,  tlo1  uiitonvddh*  is  to  betnnit  the  ready,  tireless,  and  fart  hull 
servant  of  man  throughout  tl»<-  world  where  civilisation  ha*  * 
home  or  fruslom  a twnner,  Yesterday  it  wo*  the  plaything  of  tl« 
few,  to-day  it  is  the  servant  ol  many,  to-morrow  it  will  be  t<ie 
necessity  of  humanity. 
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CARBQB 


Carborundum  Grinding  Wheels  save  money  in  the 
manufacture  of 

AUTOMOBILES 

They  do  their  work  so  much  more  accurately  and 
uniformly  than  other  grinding  wheels — 

They  cut  so  much  faster  ami  last  so  much  longer 
before  wearing  out  that  they  are  a distinct  money 
saving  force  in  any  grinding  department 
They  are  now  used  exclusively  by  many  of  the 
leading  automobile  manufacturers. 


Free  Sample  of 

Carborundum  for  Valve  Grinding 

We  believe  Carborundum  Powder  to  be  tbc  br»t  thing  cr»  r produced 
for  grinding  valve*  of  mutnr* — 

We  want  s»  many  people  a*  (visible  to  know  al»nit  it,  and  with  thin 
end  in  view  will  be  glad  to  tend  (o  iiunularturei*  sample  packagrt  to 
he  placed  in  tool-kit*. 

Let  u*  vnd  jov  the  Carborundum  Book. 

THE  CARBORUNDUM  COMPANY 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


GRAY  ijy  MOTORS 


5 • r ~ $jj.s 

tnnn. 

Twer  gran  MU«rd. 

Jlem  l fed  CatUneln. 
le»rin*» 

, JS",r  “ wrenibW  and  tun*  in  either  direct* 
C-ounrr  baUarrd  crank. 
f?*?s  SWfkotrf  cr-inkiif. 

o'l»«  device  f o,  crank  ran*. 
J>op  loryed  cr.nk  md  CMMM«tir«  rod 
rUnd-hoIr  pia*  in  ba*r  lot  quick  eaamii 
ton  ot  conaectiag  rod  bean.i««- 
Bdl  bear  loo  thru- 


Write  lor  price*  nnd 
description  of  our 
2 h.  p.  Motor.  the 
lowest  priced  Boa  I 
Motor  ever  »old. 

Wa.fcman«h>r.  mater, at 
and  equipment  taken  i"tu 
• „nai  iteration.  Juat  aa  well 

fM4  root-.*  SuitaM*  lor 
nr.rvri  or  tow  t*oat».  or  14 
toot  launches  and  upward*. 


Tkt  High-grade  Engine  at  a Lott)  cPrice. 


Made  in  I,  2.  5 end  4 cylinder  sires- 

. .1  ’Tjf’f  mof  modem  and  up-to-date  plant  tn  (hr  world,  devoted  euJuiiwIy 
^ <7*1*  Mwis*  Kntftor*  and  guarantee!  by  a mpMuibU  hint. 
**  10  40  P«ww.  Write  for  cMjIcy. 

^^MOTOR  CO.,  62  Lelb  Street,  Detroit.  Mich. 


It  Settles  Down  to  the 

Remington 

This  is  the  testimony  of  every  typewriter  uvr  who  know* 
by  expenener  the  relative  performance  of  writing  machine*. 

The  man  of  all  men  who  sweats  by  the  Remington  is  the 
man  who  has  tried  to  get  the  same  service  out  of  some  other 
machine. 

A man  may  know  the  Remington  or  hr  may  know  tome 
other  typewriter,  hut  the  man  who  reaBv  know*  typewriters  u 
the  man  who  knows  the  difference  between  the  Remmglon 
and  others. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


«tw 
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Don't  go  out  in  your  Automobile 
without  having  in  your  kit 


K)NDS 

EXTRACT 


You’ll  find  it  most  useful  in  an 
emergency.  An  accident  may  meet 
you  at  any  turn  of  the  road,  but 
you’re  master  of  the  situation  if  you 
have  in  your  pocket  a copy  of  the 

FIRST  AID  BOOK 

Tells  you  how  to  treat  shock, 
sprains,  wounds,  fractures,  and  other 
injuries.  This  timely  knowledge 
may  easily  prevent  lifelong  suffering 
or  permanent  injury. 

free  Copy  Sent  to  Any  Address  on  Request 

POND’S  EXTRACT  CO. 

l>cpt.  45.  7H  Hudson  St..  New  York 


SECURELY  LOCKED 
TO  RIM 

■WRING  POSIMSAFETY 


Tin  :.r  Exclusive  Features 
have  given  HMv  T!kl-.S 
world-wide  celebrity. 

These  of  advantage, 

combined  with  durability 
(insured  by  the  finest  l)ul- 
ity  and  workmanship)  have 
caused  their  enthusiastic 
endorsement  by  every  orta 
of  experience. 

\nrjs  Tilt:  AIK  St'ACK 
all  aiio ti:  tiii:  it m t 


The  Fisk  Rubber  Co., 

I’Mten pr#  Jtfn.., 


THE  FISK  RUBBER  CO.-  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 


The  Base  Ingratitude  ol 
Mr.  Dooley 

Tub  original  Mr.  Donley,  now  pint  tit 
way,  wu»  a character  well  knimt  to 
Ade,  John  McOulelieou,  Vatvre  T1i«hd|— n. 
and  ninny  other  Chicago  it*-tr«p*prr  n«, 
long  U'fore  I'rter  Dunne  made  him  u mtmal 
celebrity.  It  su  Vane*  Thisnjtww.  by  ilr 
way,  who  swooped  down  on  the  obi 
matt  in  a sleepy  hour,  borrowed  two  tlnllsn 
from  liim  In-fore  he  rightly  rvalind  if  m! 
vanished  iig.ain  into  the  outer  darlt.— 
while  In*  #*«  »t ill  riddling  bin  eye*,  T\u 
litth*  episode  lw  mil-«***|ue!itly  referred  to  m 
*•  th*  hurricane  touch." 

Sim i In r anecdotes  of  the  old  B*a'«  till 
are  cherished  a*  particular  po,uv.vts 
tleorge  Ade  lia*  one  tint  he  er.titV. 
"Human  timtitude.”  Late  one  night  lv 
was  surpris'd  to  find  the  proprietor  s*htp 
In-himl  hi*  own  liar.  On  being  rwiwd.  thit 
worthy  allowed  a marked  tlinhtelinaliun  (•>! 
bunitH'wi  and  a strong  de-ire  to  lie  Ik  »I>«i* 
So  Ade  I ill  I led  down  the  blind-.  n 

the  riHpidor-.  locked  t lw  rash  ngitfer  *r«l 
called  a cab.  With  wine  ditihwlu  h 
elicited  mi  add  re-.-  and  tlieu.  f*>r  slat 
M-eincd  hours,  they  jounced  over  nut-nMW- 
way  streets  until  at  last  the  cabbie  drew  of 
liefore  a ramshackle  little  Ian  of  ■ franc 
liou-t-  with  a stairway  running  up  tVe  *<it- 
side.  All  thin  time  lite  passenger  had 
sweetly. 

Out  of  the  call  and  up  the  rickety  *uirv 
pulling  and  blowing.  Ade  bundled  hi-  duty 
tin  the  top  step  he  lust  hi-  footing  and  tbr 
two  of  tltem  rolled  higgledy-piggledy  to  tW 
street.  The  old  gentleman  *11  up,  reeinW 
Ade  with  the  utmost  Indignation,  and  *pdr 
the  first  word*  of  the  evening.  ^ 

“ Jarge,”  said  he,  “ ye  thrtppcd  B»r." 


Automobile  Electric  Horn 

Tiik  electric  horn  for  automobile*,  u 
English  device,  is  an  electric  buarr,  filled 
to  a common  antoniohile  " toot  ' bore  •» 
brAM  cylindrical  case  contain*  a »teel  «• 
hrwt  ing  di-k.  hdd  at  its  periphery  b?  t™ 
flange*  and  two  elect  ro-magnrU, 
rapid  vibration  of  the  disk  rau-ed  by 
magnetization  ami  ih-magiiet  {ration  of  t W 
magm-t*  yields  a sound  which  i*  maguit^ 
in  vidnmV  ami  effectiveness  by  the  h»rn. 
The  current  is  provided  by  an  eightmi 
aceiinnilulor.  The  signal  ran  1«'  «»«*■«« 
a*  long  a*  i-  necessary  or  dciml.  the  bU- 
U'ing  louder  and  more  ronliiimius  than  1 •*’ 
,.f  the  ordinary  wind  horn,  ami  «Hh  t* 
-witch  on  the  steering  wheel  I he  Jr|,,r/* , 
give  his  warning  without  returning  In*  ** 
from  the  wheel. 


The  Limit 

A Hu  ll  man  out  in  the  snlairhs  wb" 
a large  plats*  has  among  the  W“n.r.M\ 
employ,.!  to  keep  it  in  shape  an  Im**" 
of  whom  he  in  particularly  foBtl.  on  aci 
of  hi*  unconscious  wit.  This  lrish««n  »• 
sornt-thiiig  of  a hard  drinker.  nii‘ . 
income  i*  limited,  lie  is  particular 
regards  the  onantitv  than  th*’  • 

who  ha, I Iwtl  awaiting  a g*a*l  .• 

remarked  in  a kind  tone,  »«  the 
sentence  of  a friendly  lecture! 

•'  Sow.  Pot.  lira  long  do  y* 
can  keen  ,.n  drinking  this  clinip  . 

To  which  Pnt  Instantly  rcpheit:  f 

" All  my  life  If  it  doesn't  kill  nw 

A Fifty-per-cent.  Saving 

• |ht  yon  find  it^  more  rvwnncnirel  t« 

vwir  own  king'”  r»i 

* "Y.  s,  indeed.  Mv  h«»J«*d 
half  us  much  now  as  lie  did. 


The  Remedy 

TnAur,  “ MatUm.  1 *m  l,a" 

Indigent ion.”  ....  I *• 

|ju.v.  "Why,  I'm  sorry,  "bat 

' ’t^mp."  -Madame,  you  can 
stunt  ly  by  giving  me  something 
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NEW  YORK  8TANDAR0 

‘STOP-WATCH” 

*L>^Unirjr  ,n.  Amrric*.  »nd  his  ■ 7-Jrwal 

•ortTthit  U ,h  r OM  •***•  anywh.iv  la  Um 

fully  guaranteed 

JZ  “I • 1 8 «c—d  rrci.nl  I.  d^|«| 
‘K*  “°,raU 

sfist®-. 

NEW  YORK  STANDARD  WATCH  CO. 

100-150  Woodward  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J . 


Try  this 
Delicious 
Cocktail 


'4  Grand 


Marnier 


Dry  C»in 


liqueur 

^ choice  luxur>-.  The  hncA 

°V4“  *lup«r*  It  appeals  to  those  of 
rcnrwd  *“•*  *»><1  discrimination. 

in  Franc*  since  l«27 

•w ,1  r.nwktt, 

LOTTIES  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 


7^°ST0P 

/ WITCH 


Metal 

Vienna  Art 
Plates 


No.  l Oncio.l  „ p,intoJ 
bv  Heir  W spier,  the  eminent 
(•critian  artist.  The  rtproduc- 
twm  (on  metal)  bring.  oat 
perfectly  the  rich  coloring  of 
portrait  and  decorative  bord-r, 
equaling  the  original. 

No.  2.  An  exact  rep  rod  uc- 
tion  in  original  colon  (on 
metal)  of  the  work  of  P.  Rail, 
a French  artiit  of  note,  whose 
hne  skill  m portraiture  and 
exceptional  decorative  ability 
Are  evidenced  in  every  line. 

ow  to  secure  theae  plates. 


H E-Li  S E R - B Us  C/y 


How  to  Secure  a Plate 

Malt.N’utrine  ia  put  up  in 
cases  of  one  doienbottk-s  and  u 
J»M  by  druggists  and  grcxcni. 

send 

12  Tops  of  Red  Metal  Capa 

Itutn  Malt-.Nutrme  bottles,  al»o 
rjc.  iiuumpt  »r  money  to. over 
pjsl.ijfe.  lVcaigtutc  the  plate 
vou  want  by  stating  No.  1 or 


MALT-NUTRINE 


is  a predigested  liquid -food 
— easily  assimilated  by  the 
weakest  and  most  delicate 
stomach.  It  promotes  appe- 
tite, aids  digestion  and  assures 
healthful  and  refreshing  tletp. 
The  ideal  tonic  for  nursing 
mothers  and  convalescents. 


ewrifers 


Send  for  Catalogue  C 


The  Springfield  Motometer 


The  Speedometer  that  ila*  Proved  It 


riall.il  use. 


3,1  «de  (JAinrn,  Jlv 


The  R.  H.  Smith  Mfg.  Co. 

SPRINOFIKLD,  MASS. 
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Capt.  John  Ericsson 

“One  of  the  few.  the  immortal  names. 
That  were  not  bom  to  die." 


ERICSSON’  was  precocious  in  child- 
hood ; bom  in  1 803,  at  a small  town 
in  the  mining  region  of  Sweden,  at  the 
age  of  ten  years  he  designed  a pump  to 
drain  the  mines, and,  before  his  majority, 
a machine  for  engraving  and  a flame- 
engine.  His  younger  manhood  com- 
prises a whole  series  of  inventions. 
Among  them  are  surface  condensation, 
as  applied  to  steam,  and  compressed  air 
for  conveying  power.  In  the  forties 
he  caused  a revolution  in  naval  war- 
fare by  the  application  of  the  screw 
propeller  to  vessels  of  war,  and  his  naval 
inventions  culminated  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Monitor  of  national  renown, 
familiarly  known  as  the  "Little  Cheese- 
Box  on  a Raft,"  which  went  out  to 
meet  the  Mcrrimac  and  to  victory  on 
that  memorable  March  day  of  1862. 
This  invention  compelled  the  recon- 
struction of  every  great  navy  of  the 
world,  along  the  lines  laid  down  l.y 
Ericsson,  and  was  of  such  wide-reach- 
ing effect  as  to  cast  around  his  nam 
an  international  fame  so  great  as  to 
eclipse  all  other  useful  products  of  his 
wonderful  genius.  Comparatively  few 


people  are,  therefore,  aware  that  Erics- 
son invented  the  caloric  engine,  through 
which  hot  air  successfully  takes  the 
place  of  steam,  and  at  a great  saving  in 
expense  for  all  operations  requiring 
moderately  low  power;  as,  of  course, 
much  less  fuel  is  required  to  heat  air  to 
some  expansive  power  than  is  heeded 
for  the  turning  of  water  into  steam. 
Herein  lies  the  chief  economy  of  the 
Hot-Air  Pump , which  was  really  Erics- 
son's pet  invention,  and  in  improving 
which  he  spent  many  years  of  an 
exceedingly  active  life.  There  are  va- 
rious imposing  monuments  the  world 
over  to  the  memory  of  the  great  inventor 
and  patriot;  yet  those  who  knew  Erics- 
son best  will  testify  that  the  kind  of 
memorial  which  would  please  him  most, 
were  the  choice  his  own,  would  lie  ever)' 
one  of  his  Hot-Air  Pumps,  which  he 
knew  of,  as  delivering  its  Domestic 
Water  Supply  into  the  homes  of  the 
civilized  world.  Is  it  asking  too  much, 
then,  of  every  buyer  of  a Hot-Air  Pump 
to  give  a thought  to  the  memory  of  its 
great  inventor  and  what  his  life  meant 
to  mankind  ? 


Rider  - Ericsson 
Engine  Co. 


Ov«t  40.000  lloi-Air  Pumps  are  now  in  we. 
Write  to  nearest  office  for  Catalogue  H.  W. 


*7  w«i»n  Strrrl,  York 
Ml  I rank  in  Street.  Bovoe, 
u Itearbum  Sueet.UHcxeo 
4J  !Wtii  ;th  Street.  I’lii  .vJtlpHia 

:?n.rs  ssrss*  p- 0 

Amargur*  «*.  Hava, a.  Cabs.  Erw— ' Oifcrb 


- i AX  ELECTRICAL  COMMUTATOR 

with  all  vibrating  coil,  and  linrer. 

doing  itT  proper  shared  w™k  *"d  k"'ps  each  c>'ll"der 
No  readjustment  necessary. 

Prevents  uneven  running  of  engine. 

A-  B,  BLACK,  2!  South  Market " 

— Market  Street.  Bottom  Mass. 


A Speed  Indicator  For  Your  Car 

Just  such  as  jrttu  want  • not  too  , 

»i.h  . ,le„  am  ?.  °J  "T**"—.  be, 

rl.«elysn.l  ,m cver,eb.„«„(  tte,p«d  .‘l,h  " '°"™ 

* *•"«•  "f  any  kind.  u«  r.„jT,al,  , ‘ ‘ 

‘"p'  "*  * rellabitlty  and  .ilh  l,  *. 

part,  in  perlert  bnlnncc.  „ ,hc  ,„k  <>(  ,h* 

i^siNc  speed 


boston,  mass. 


Eninas  Home-made  Railroad 

T.ir  first  railroad  in  China  built  br  On- 
capital  has  just  been  emaptad  tad 
"P*"*1  to  public  traffic.  The  Df  ,u 

Imr  it*  thirty  miles,  and  it  ha*  four  statin* 

hptuwn  the  tnnainak,  Chaocbowfn  u4 

Nuratour.  1 he  grade  of  the  read  >«  low. 
very  few  turvw,  Japanese  hardwnod  emu, 
tin*,  and  American  steel  rail*,  male  ham. 
and  apises  were  used  in  the  coournctkn  of 
tin-  line.  The  rood*  motive  power  romd*u 
of  three  fifty  fanr-ton  locomotive*  of  Amur- 
Iran  nut  mi  fact  lire.  The  coach  equipment  0{ 
the  company  consists  of  twenty-two  «*n  of 
Japanese  manufacture,  built  on  the  currkkr 
|dan.  They  have  a seating  capacity  id  fiftr 
paasen^  rs  to  a conch.  The  first  cla*  an 
are  fitted  with  seat-  in  imitation  of  Amer- 
ican put  terns,  and  ore  uphnls'eml  jn  portr- 
*ote;  the  seeiind-clwe*  carriage*  have  cal* 
plain  wiMwien  bench.*.  The  coupler*  are  of 
the  automatic  type  lined  in  this  country. 

A standard  train  consist*  of  foiirtm 
coaches  and  a guard*  van.  Tbe  latter  it 
the  only  car  equipped  with  brakes,  the  Amrr- 
jean  air-brake  on  the  locomotive  Iwing  re- 
lie<f  on  to  bundle  the  train  with  safetr.  six 
freight -car-*  complete  the  list  of  the  cm- 
pony  * rolling  stock. 

Trior  to  the  formal  opening  of  this  mail, 
train*  had  las-n  running  for  eight  ifivs, 
t force  a day.  each  way.  and  the  daily  armge 
nunilier  of  pa***-ngrr*  carried  wa*  ffPOOL 
The  f.in*  from  Chaocbowfti  t..  Strata*  i» 
sixty-seven  cents  fgnldl  each  way  for  first- 
cla<*  nei-oriunodution,  and  twenty -seven  mu 
for  M-omd-ela-**.  The  thirty  mile*  are  ran 
in  about  an  hour  and  a half. 

At  present  the  line  is  continually  guard'd 
hv  armed  men  stationed  at  intervals  of 
about  one  mile.  The  enginemen.  conductor*, 
and  trwin-d'"*fiatriicrN  are  all  Japanese,  hut 
the  ticket  -col  lectors  on  tbe  train*  and  all 
tire  other  employees  are  Chinese.  The  traia- 
despatching  is  dune  by  telephone. 


Our  Frugal  Soldiers 

Ai.TtrotT.it  the  American  soldier  i«  net 
highly  paid,  he  must  be  considered  a 
thrifty  fellow  when  his  saving  temperament 
w ■lues  to  light.  Isist  year  M.SflO  enlisted 
men  saved  and  deposited  with  the  pay- 
master’s  department  $ 1,495.228.  Tliis  quite 
resfMN'lable  sum  represents  shout  twelve  per 
rent.  of  the  total  pay  of  all  the  enlisted 
men  for  that  period."  There  are  but  few 
wage-workers  who  can  boast  even  a ten-per- 
cent. saving  (Hit  of  their  earnings.  Had 
every  enlisted  man  made  a deposit,  tk 
average  saving  for  the  year  would  have  Iren 
♦27  Au.  but  that  is  ill**  least  interest  i*g 
but  lire  of  tbe  system.  Tbe  figures  »bnir 
that  the  soldier  can  deposit,  under  the  law 
of  1872,  only  sums  of  $•»  and  over.  As  the 
pay  is  small,  tlie  total  deposits  for  the  rear 
show  that  lie-  «uving  habit  k cmfin*** 
with  many  enlisted  mm. 

These  lirjMisiis  Is-ar  Interest  at  the  rate 
of  four  per  cent,  per  annum,  hut  they  can- 
not be  withdrawn  until  the  soldier  receive* 
liis  discharge.  Isist  year  there  wo*  repaid 
to  e\  soldiers  the  stun  of  $ 1.1 inter- 
est was  also  | si  id  to  the  amount  of  ♦7<M|- 
Tlie  iuiuiIh  r of  men  discharged  is  unobtain- 
able, but  the  amount  repaid  ahow*  that  their 
average  saving  must  have  been  conwier 
aide. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  law  of 
the  total  deposits  have  amounted  to 
7 KUJV.VI.  and  discharged  soldiers  have  re- 
ceived &1.A83JH13  in  intere-it  on  di>p»iT 
withdrawn.  There  remain*  on  deposit  *•** 
the  |uiy master-general  the  sum  of  ei-“',*‘ 


Probably  Catching 

A YOI'NO  matron  of  Baltimore,  upon  enter- 
ing her  nursery,  found  her  youngest  i 
tears,  ,» 

"Why.  what’s  the  matter  with  Ilarvy- 
she  n-ked  the  nurse.  M, 

" He's  mad,  mum.”  explained  nurae, 
cause  I wouldn't  let  him  go  t°  ^ 
mouse*'  aerost  the  strato.” 

“And  why  wouldn’t  you  let  him  P' 
Xorah?"  . , , ^ 

“ Because,  mum.  they're  huvin  elm  ' 

«.  I,.  «ild.  an*  I w.,n't  »nr«  «W'" 
bod  thim  or  not,” 
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t dlacardcd  rtJc  iJci  or  nut  tan  tbrlrown 
II  «*  Cl  l.»0  COCKTAILS 

i> ttticalij'  Wended  from  ihc  choice  1.1  old 
itb  «ipc  mike  them  the  perfect  c«cktall« 
•owtn*  label  appear.  o0  M<fr  p0ft1e:' 

’•  aofh,  1 coo  no.  »Tor 

l.tlN  S HMO..  Sole  Crow. 

IOM.UV 


<<U«, . 


Club 


Seven  Kinds 

The  aiosl  popular 
arc  Martini  (Gin 
Base).  Manhattan 
(Whiskey  Base) 
At  all  good  grocers 


BALDWIN 
IMPROVED 

SPRING  _ 

RECOIL  MO RTO N T R Us  1 COMPANY 
CHECK  


i<«upenr<rtoanyaup]>lr. 

«,  njrntary  apcii,#.. . | 

, tfi&g's.’SiB: 

PltlCU  fckO.OO  p«,  Set  <■(  Four. 

ClrtmUr  far  falitr  Jr„ 

BALDWIN  CHAIN  A MFO.  CO. 

« V »■ ■ M..., 


Capital  - 38  NASSAU  STREET.  NEw  york 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  I UZlZy'-Tl 

OFFICERS 

THOMAS  F.  RYAN.  „ , 

JAMES  K.  CORBIERE.  Me,, „.  £££?**"*“ 


PAUL  D.  CRAVATH^  Co»n.«l 

OlRKCTOKS 
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'^JYPewR'TER  co..  „ 

v.  “ir“«"V.  N.rw.lk.ConA 
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Select  Your  Lighting  Equipment 
As  Carefully  As  Your  Engine 


\ 

* *■  .1 ..,!!? . ,*i„t*4 
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The  1 

Woman  1 

In  The  Case 


— mother,  wife  or  daughter— is  entitled  to  the 
Unfailing  Protection  of  Life  Insurance 

The  ticking  of  the  seconds  should  remind  you  that 
procrastination  is  the  thief,  not  only  of  time,  but 
of  money,  opportunity  and  family  happiness. 
Delay  in  Life  Insurance  may  deprive  your  family 
of  their  future  support,  comfort  and  education. 
A Life  Insurance  policy  in 


The  Prudential 


is  the  husband  and  father’s  greatest  and  most  practical 
evidence  of  his  affection  for“thc  woman  in  the  case.” 

Insure  Now  for  Her  Benefit 


To-day  for  Information  showing 
what  One  Dollar  a Week  invested  in 
Life  Insurance  Will  Do.  Dept.  T. 


The  Prudential 


Insurance  Co.  of  America 

led  M » HIM*  Cotuittor  by  state  of  Hew  Jersey 
DRX^N  Home  otfk«; 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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a. _ _ Bill*  of  cirhinige  bought  and 

icrs  •°ld.  Cable  TnuiMcr*  to  Eu- 

frope  and  South  Africa.  Com- 
mercial and  Traveller*’  I>etters 
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‘□It*  iDtematlo mil  cheque*.  Cer- 

tlticaie*  oi  Deposit. 

n Brothers  A Co., 

n«Na«a*.  No.  up  Wall  Smear. 
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The  Care  of  Lamps  and 
Generators 

By  William  Gray 

The  evolution  of  the  auto  Inmp  is  tu  pro- 
nounced as  the  evolution  of  tlir  auto  itwlf; 
and  as  the  find  automobile  cW-  followed 
tlic  carriage  in  design  and  construction,  w 
tlie  Brat  lamp  that  wan  used  on  the  auto- 
mobile wan  tlie  earriagr  lamp.  The*?  car- 
riage lamps  were  found  to  be  unsuitable  lor 
the  fust-moving  auto.  The  carriage  lump 
that  burned  perfectly  on  a carriage  »a* 
found  t«»  la-  absolutely  Um-lru  on  the  auto- 
mobile, the  construction  of  the  carriage  lamp 
lu-lng  too  light  for  the  vibration  aimed  hr 
the  (Miunding  of  the  engine  uml  tbe  rapid 
movement  over  rough  road*.  A first  -t-lai* 
autoniohile  lump  should  be  of  graceful  de- 
sign. and  the  method  of  lighting  should  lie 
given  very  rareful  attention,  nil  lamp,  a* 
a rule,  give  very  little  trouble,  hut  the 
acetylene  gu*  iiwd  for  search-lights  will 
cause  i onsidcrablc  annoyance  if  n»it  genef- 
■ted  in  a pnijwr  way  and  carried  to  the 
lamp-  by  ehwn,  drv  t ultra. 

Two  aystrms  of  generating  pu  are  in 
vogue  at  tin*  present  lime:  one.  the  drip 
ny item,  allow*  the  water  to  drop  from  tl« 
tank  on  to  the  carbide.  The  gas  thus  gearr- 
ated hold*  back  the  water,  and  on  rough 
road*  the  water  drops  faster  and  therefore 
more  gas  is  generated  than  is  needed.  Ihe 
other  system  is  tlie  compensating  system, 
the  water  Mag  led  from  the  tank  by  a pipe 
to  the  bottom  of  the  generator,  and  vibra- 
tion. therefore,  does  not  affect  the  flow. 
This  system  of  generation  has  been  Bad  ex- 
tensively abroad  and  is  fast  becoming 
popular  in  this  country.  There  are  many 
arguments  brought  forwurd  for  and  against 
the  different  classes  of  lumps  on  the  market, 
hut  the  principal  thing  to  be  considered  b 
the  reliability  uml  reputation  of  tbe  manu- 
facturer. anil  the  principle  of  optica  ca 
which  Uie  lant|M  arc  constructed. 

Many  arguments  are  brought  forward  in 
favor  of  the  lens  mirror  U-eauM-  of  the 
amount  of  light  projected  by  Ibis  system. 
The  only  shaft  of  light  obtained  i*  the  pencil 
or  long-distance  ray.  Tlw  majority  of  ex- 
perienced drivers  prefer  a lamp  that  give* 
two  rays — tlw  pencil  ray  and  tbe  fan  ray 
as  they  an*  able  to  distinguish  objects  at  a 
distance  and  at  the  some  time  run  their  car 
in  a profusion  of  light  distributed  on  either 
able.  . 

The  matter  of  figures  may  he  of  interest 
ns  showing  the  amount  of  light  generated 
the  addition  of  the  lens  mirror.  The  nukei 


rner  gives  thirty- -three  esnaie-po*”- 
leu  used.  in  conjunction  with  the  len* 
rror  in  proper  focus  it  gives  2000  camHe- 
wer.  A few  points  regarding  the  surer**- 
I Iiii lolling  of  lamps  and  equipment  »»>' 
luahlc.  In  the  first  plan-,  if  |«  »"•£ 
not  burn,  make  sure  that  the  P*P? 
nr  ami  free  and  that  then-  an-  t»  p**"" 
I tends  in  this  pi|s*  to  hold  water  at  nw-  «- 
re.  Do  not  attempt  to  find  a leak  in  >"“* 
icrntor  or  pipes  by  mean*  of  a ''a  ' 
tch.  Aeetvlem-  ha*  a strong 
■re  is  little  troulde  in  delecting  *'"*  *** 
n of  a leak.  Is-nk*  are  Mt  to 
uind  the  generator  gasket,  at  the 
meet  ions  of  tlie  lamps,  or  at  the  top. 
Lamps  should  be  given  proper  ca  . 
gr*-ut  iinnatiirul  strain  pla«ed  upon  t ■ 
e silver  rrffector-  should  Is*  £j* 
a slight  film  of  dust  will  affect  tbe  « 
ting  power  very  materially-  1,1 
rr„“  lie  kvptWht  T '“If,,1": 

1.1,  ..f  .|U»li.v,  If  lump  S*>  “J 

rt.lv  With  a vvllnwi.il  llnniv.  Il 
oak.  Ml.™  I lie  .valmn  I-  111  Mrs 
i..„  the  Unlit  .bn.il.1  .lart  Ilf  !**»*“■ 
lissing  noise  and  a clear  white  «*»  • . 
r.i  k.v|>  i-nir  lamp*  in  tliehiwt  - ,K 
v .1,.. 1.1.1  ho  covered  in  rainy  and  »i”*t 
ilhvr  hy  wotl  lltlins.  wuler-pn»l  <»'«■ 


An  Explanation 

Kirn."  aniil  Marejo.  «*• 

V SIM-Iling  words  from  “ . , TIa  whkb 
w rin  1 loll  whirl,  i.  a - J’  *"d  **“ 

Why,”  roplinl  KITio.  wl*ly,  “®e  'll 
iu  tummy  on  its  back. 
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QUALITY 

UNEQUALED 

EXCELLENCE 

UNSURPASSED 


FADS 

FREAKS 

FANCIES 

FLASHES 


f Novelty,  f \ 

Kela.xa.tior\,  Comfort 

Can  be  enjoyed  on  the  cruises  to 

Norway 
Spitzbergen 
and  Iceland 

during  the  months  of 

JUNE.  JULY,  AUGUST, 
e^nd  SEPTEMBER. 

arranged  by  the 


GREEN 

AND 

YELLOW 


have  their  brief  day 
then  fall  by  the  way 
but 


Ite  Charts  j 


LIQUEUR 


Twelve  cruise*  on  luxuriously  appointed 
twin-screw  steamers  start  from  Hamburg' 
—Duration  from  6 to  24  days.  Cost  from 
$56.25  to  SI 75.00  and  upwards,  including 
stateroom  accommodations  and  meals. 

Excellent  connections  from  America  by 
Company's  trans-Atlantic  steamers. 

Write  for  beautiful  illustrated  booklet 
and  full  particulars  to 

HAMBURG  - AMERICAN  LINE 

35-37  Breadway,  New  York 

feo  Male  street,  BOSTON  S- 

IfiO  Randolph  Street, 

001  Otivc  Street,  ST.  LOUIS 

MULADKLPUJA 

1*08  Market  Mreet.  IE 


BALTIMORE 


.....  M**r  r.a.1  kfort  O/M. 

"’“SSilfBKir  ■"SE*SES- 

"'•Will  mil.  I-,  r.r.  K'lnl'rretnr. 

N'""*  w »t«  l.y  “ SUaUipteUeneeWAt.d."' 

BAD  NAUHEIM 

, **D  “OlMCHYE  SHIPPED  BY  CR,  StLINENREkTSMT 

» 

U, 1 r‘",“  •'  u ulkethfouah  Parent 


WAS  FIRMLY  FOUNDED  ON  THE 
ROCX  OF  REPUTATION  AND  PUB- 
LIC  FAVOR  MORE  THAN  FIFTY 
YEARS  AGO  AND  IS  TO-DAY  THE 
MOST  POPULAR  WHISKEY  ON 
THE  AMERICAN  CONTINENT 


A.  DE  LUZE  * FILS 

BORDEAUX 


CLARETS 

ANO 

SAUTERNES 


*.  S.  PIERCE  CO  . BOSTON 
General  Agents  for  the  United  Statu 
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give  equal  protection  to  the  automobilist  and  the  pedes- 
trian from  hoarseness  and  coughs  brought  by  the  raw,  chill 
winds  of  March. 

These  pleasant  antiseptic  throat  pastilles  are  a new  and 
scientific  treatment  for  Coughs,  Colds,  Hoarseness,  Sore 
1 hroat,  Tickling  of  the  Throat,  and  all  irritations  and 
affections  of  the  bronchial  passages. 

They  give  instant  relief  to  tired  and  husky  throats, 
and  are  of  great  value  to  all  who  talk  or  sing. 

ZYMOI.E  TROKEYS  are  pleasant  to  the  taste.  nn<l  are  free  from 
harmful  drugs.  They  deodorize  the  breath,  and  neutralize  the  odor 
of  tobacco,  liquor,  onions,  etc.  To  insure  throat  ease  at  all 
times,  keep  a few  in  your  pocket  or  your  purse. 

25  cents  a box  at  druggists.  Sample  sent  on  request. 

STEARNS  fa  CURTIUSdnc.C 

5 Platt  Street 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
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A I SPEED  of  80  miles  an  hour,  unlimited  power,  the  most  that  the  world 
I has  ever  yet  produced  in  motor-car  beauty,  comfort,  convenience, 
yyj  splendor  and  luxury  these  are  a few  of  the  points  of  the  C G.  V. 
■itNrJ  These  are  a few  of  the  reasons  why  the  C.  G.  V.  is  brought  from 
France  to  this  country,  to  England,  to  Germany,  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  Rome, 
to  Castile,  to  Caracas,  to  Vienna,  to  Sydney,  to  wherever  a man  has  decided 
he  will  have  that  one  car,  which,  beyond  all  doubt,  is  the  greatest  car  in  the 
world. 


•iMany  other  points  are  embraced  in  our  Catalog  &(<>.  30.  Send  for  it : it's  free. 

Amon|  the  m*nv  piomlnwil  AmwlcMi»  now  arlvlni  Ihu  C.  C.  V.  Me  SOI.E  IMPORTERS  FOR  l NITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 

C G.  V.  IMPORT  COMPANY 

1849  Broadway,  al  6lsl  Street,  New  York  City 


W.  W.Uo.1  Auof  M.i.  0*1™ 

O-  H.  P.  Belmont  Whi«rl»>v  Reid 

CUrriKr  Mack  ay  W.  K.  Vanderbilt 

Oliver  I telin,  Jr.  Cb«.  M.  Schwab 


J.ittw*  Gordon  Bennett 
I be  Due  fio»  «>(  Roxlmrgb 
Country  Burn  dr  (••Irll.iw 
Flank  J.  Go  'l  l 


VISIT  the  palaces  of  America,  the  great  country  places  famed  for  their 
beauty,  their  taste — the  richness  of  every  portion  of  the  establish- 
ment— and  you  will  find  a C.  G.  V.,  a 50  H.P.  or  75  H.  P.  touring 
• *■■■*  car.  It  is  the  last  touch,  the  finishing  detail  that  marks  the  class 
of  its  owner  as  definitely  and  as  unmistakably  as  an  hundred  Bradstreets  or 
Almanacs  de  Gotha. 

*he  list  of  men  who  drive  one  make  of  car  includes  a long  list 
I of  the  world's  greatest  financiers,  then  the  supremacy  of  that  car 
SRjWBI  definitely  established.  Those  men  have  every  opportunity  of 
J finding  out  just  which  car  is  the  best  in  every  way — and  they  do 
find  out  before  they  buy.  Their  brains  and  their  resources  forbid  the  un- 
forgivable mistake  of  accepting  any  but  the  best. 
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“The  Factoiy  behind  the  Great  Arrow  Car 


A TOURING  CAR  is  what  it  is  made  to  be.  The  factory  is  important  in 
the  case  of  any  product;  it  is  paramount  in  the  case  of  an  automobile. 
A touring  car  is  not  a simple  unit.  It  is  an  assembling  of  many  parts.  To 
make  a perfect  car  means  that  every  man  in  that  factory  has  done  his  work 
well.  A perfect  factory  produces  a perfect  car. 

The  factory  in  which  the  Great  Arrow  is  made  has  been  built  not  only  to 
afford  every  convenience  of  arrangement,  but  also  to  enable  each  man  to  do  his 
best  work  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  We  have  the  factory — the 
most  complete,  we  are  told,  in  the  world.  So  when  we  say  “ The  Factory 
Behind  the  Car”  it  means  that  the  Pierce  Arrow  is  an  American  car  built  to 
meet  American  conditions  in  a factory  designed  to  accomplish  just  that  thing. 

The  George  N.  Pierce  Company,  Buffalo,  New  York 

Members  of  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers 


PIKItCK 

J.  W.  Maguire  Co 745  Boylrton  St  . Boston.  Mass. 

Harrolds  Motor  Car  Co Broadway.  *Hth-c«th  Su.,  New  York,  X V. 

II.  Paulman  ft  Co 1450  Mi  Kiz»n  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Hanker  Brothers  G» Baum  <uul  Beatty  Sts..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Pose- Hughes  Motor  Car  Co.. »oi  N Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ellis  Motor  Car  Co m Halsey  St..  Newark.  X J. 

Wm.  K.  Bush o»  J South  Main  St  , Angeles  Cal. 

Mobile  Carriage  Co Golden  Gate  Ave.  and  Gough  St.,  San  Francium,  Cal, 

Howard  M.  Covrv Portland.  Or*. 

Broadway  Auto  Co.,  Inc.. Broadway  and  Madiwut  Si» , Seattle,  Wash. 

Tom  Botterill  if-aj  California  St  , Denver.  Coki, 

Th*  Goo.  N.  Pierce  O),.  Wholesale  . . jft » (V.  iTden  Gate  Ave  , San  Pniwiien,  Cal. 

C.  P.  Joy  Auto  Co jW  Minnesota  St  . St  Paul.  Minn. 

P.  A.  Nickerson  Co (141  Congress  St..  Portland,  Mr. 

Ponce  Automobile  Co 71T  Hennepin  Ave,  Mmneajsdts.  Minn 

J.  P.  Schneider .....1*7  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Metropolitan  Motor  Car  Co 1X41  Emlnl  Ave.,  S'  E-.  Cleveland,  1* 

I).  T.  William*  Valve  Co .ni  Broadway,  Cincinnati.  • '. 

Zorn-Strauu  Co ti»  TniM  Ave..  L>uisvi!le.  K- 


.4701  Washington  Blvd  . St.  Louis.  Mo. 
.14“*  Walnut  St,.  Kansas  City,  Mu. 


DKAI1BR8 

Western  Automobile  Co... 

The  Palace  Auto  C . .. 

C«>k  & Stoddard  Co  » id  and  P Sla..  Washington,  D.  C. 

Southern  Auto  G> Mt.  Royal  and  Maryland  Ave*.  Baltimore,  MJ. 

Central  Auto  Station  Co.  <>r  Kennc  Ave..  PituArkl,  Maa 

E R Clark  Auto  Go  ..  ' «• 

The  Miner  Garage  Co. 

Wilson  ft  Co 

Automobile  ft  Supply  G» , Ltd . . .zi  Temperance  St  ..  Toronto,  Ont. 

Hlbbanl  A, it.  *n.  bile  C»  .k;  Wi>cn,m  St..  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Pose- Hughes  Motor  Car  Co  .511  Industrial  Trust  Bldg  , Providence,  R 1 

U.  S.  Automobile  G>. . . . .11  Plymouth  Ave..  Rochester.  X.  Y. 

Amm-Plerre  Auto  G> .10a  S.  State  St,  Syracuse,  X Y. 

Utica  M -tor  Car  Co  .Cl  .1.  N Y 

Tmy  Automobile  Exchange .it  Fourth  St..  Troy.  N.  Y. 

Standard  Motor  Car  Co Scranton,  Pa. 

A E.  Lambert  Titusville,  Pa. 

H B.  Hubert v *4  Wall  St  , Binghamton,  N Y- 

Texas  Automobile  Co M4  Milam  St.,  Houston,  Texaa 


oilier  scat*.  They  revolve  like  an  • 
car  seal  *0  a*  m add  to  the  «*-iability  of  tlie  part) 

tonneau.  Price,  $5,000.  Cajie  top  extra. 
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A POWERFUL  SHORT  STORY 
By  CYRUS  TOWNSEND  BRADY 


By  SYDNEY  BROOKS 
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CAPTAIN  ROALD  AMUNDSEN'S  OWN  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  VOYAGE 
THROUGH  THE  NORTHWEST  PASSAGE 

Harper's  Magazine  is  the  one  magazine  which  makes  n jKiint  of  having  its  articles  on  the  great  achievements  in  explore- 
tion  and  travel  written  by  the  very  ww>  who  have  accomplished  those  feats  of  daring— not  by  some  writer  getting  his  facts 
at  second-hand. 

In  the  April  Harper’s,  Captain  Amundsen  tells  for  the  find  time  of  his  wonderful  and  adventurous  voyage  in  the  little 
sloop  Cfoa,  the  only  vessel  which  has  ever  come  through  the  Northwest  Passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  of  his  dis- 
covery of  the  North  magnetic  pole,  and  of  liis  visits  among  new  tribes  of  Eskimos,  who  never  before  hud  seen  while  men.  De- 
spite the  smallness  of  Captain  Amundsen's  vessel,  he  carried  a complete  outfit  of  instruments  and  mad*-  a most  elaborate  senes 
of  scientific  observations,  the  importance  of  which  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  His  article  is  illustrated  from  his  own  unique 
photographs. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A DIPLOMAT'S  WIFE 

The  author  of  these  delightful  letters  and  recollections  is  Madume  de  Bunsen,  whose  husband,  Carldc  Bunsen,  was  promi- 
nent in  the  German  diplomatic  service.  Madame  de  Bunsen,  an  Englishwoman  of  the  well-known  Waddington  family,  went 
as  a bride  to  Turin,  where  her  huslKuid  was  Secretary  of  Legation.  She  writes  with  great  originality  and  intimate  charm  of 
the  social  and  political  events  of  their  life  there — of  great  jhts*  mages,  royal  marriages,  of  her  |>ersona5  meetings  with  many  of 
those  who  matte  the  history  of  the  day.  Her  article  is  illustrated  with  many  quaint  photographs  from  her  private  collection. 

HOW  MEDICINES  ARE  DISCOVERED 

Everybody  knows  how  medicines  are  prescribed  and  how  they  are  sold,  but  few  know  how  chemists  are  constantly  at  work 
experimenting  with  new  medicines  for  the  nelp  of  mankind,  and  how  these  medicines  are  discovered,  tested,  and  manufactured. 
This  is  what  Professor  Robert  Kennedy  Duncan  tells  about  in  Harper’s  for  April.  His  article  is  full  of  intensely  interesting 
revelations. 

OTHER.  NOTABLE  FEATURES  OF  THE  APRIL  HARPER'S 

Havelock  Ellis,  the  well-known  English  writer,  tells  of  his  visit  to  the  lonely  Monastery  of  Montserrat,  the  Home  of  the 
Holy  Grail.  His  article  is  illustrated  from  sketches  by  Walter  Hale. 

t it  arlrs  H.  White,  the  etcher,  has  made  a delightful  series  of  etchings  of  scene*  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  which  arc  accom- 
panied by  amusing  comment. 

Henry  W.  Oldys  contributes  a nature  paper  of  an  uncommon  sort  on  "The  Music  of  Man  and  Birds."  The  music  of  many 
bird  songs  is  reproduced  with  his  article. 

SOME  REMARKABLE  SHORT  STORIES 

A romantic  and  quaintly  humorous  two-part  love-story  of  the  days  of  the  Georges,  bv  Jambs  Branch  Cabell,  begins  in 
the  Ajiril  Harper's.  Nothing  more  delightful  of  this  sort  has  ui>| •eared  since  "Monsieur  Beaucaire.”  The  story  is  illustrated 
in  color  by  Howard  Pyi.k.  The  other  short  stories  of  the  number  are:  "Springtime.”  by  Harrison  Rhodes,  a young  love- 
story,  with  lectures  by  Elizabeth  Shippen  Green;  "The  Leaving  of  a Dory,"  by  Lawrence  Mott,  a strenuous  story  of  life 
on  the  Labrador.  "The  Last  Visit  b>  a Scholar.”  a powerful  character-study  by  Muriel  Campbell  Dyar;  "The  Great  Siiuab 
Syndicate.”  a deliciously  funny  child-story  by  Marie  Man-vino;  and  "Miss  Sallie’s  Title,"  a sketch  of  on  old  maid  by  Lily 
Young.  Another  story  of  psychological  interest  is  "A  Portrait  by  Collycr,"  by  Clark  Benkihct. 


Shall  the  Adirondacks 
be  Destroyed? 


Sampson  Rock 
of  Wall  Street 


The  resolution  now  pending  at  Albany  is  only  one 
of  many  perils  which  threaten  the  most 
beautiful  public  park  in  America. 

READ 

SILAS  STRONG 

By  IRVING  BACH  ELLER 

and  you  will  know  the  people  and  the  perils  and  the 
value  of  this  wonderful  land.  You  will  sec  the  ravages 
of  greed  and  the  thrilling  battle  of  its  forces  with  a 
sturdy  old  woodsman.  There’s  a laugh  ora  smile  on 
even'  page  of  this  remarkable  book  by  the  author 
of  Keen  Holden. 

“Mr.  Bachellrr**  novel  i*  a healthy  sign  of  reaction  against  the 

rampant  commercialism  of  the  United  States It  is  a novel 

fix  the  American  people  to  digest,  ami  their  thanks  arc  due  to 
Mr.  Bachcllcr." — Edivard  Garnett  in  ite  London  Daily  Afpuv, 

“ The  people  who  ramble  through  these  pages  arc  unforgettable." 

— London  Sutrb. 

Price  $1.50 

HARPER  & BROTHERS.  PUBLISHERS.  NEW  YORK 


By  EDWIN  LEFfeVRE 

Author  of  " Watt  Street  Stories ,**  " The  Golden  Flood’* 

IN  Wall 
Street  Mr. 

Let^v re  has 
found  all  that 
goes  to  the 
making  of  the 
most  exciting 
kind  of  a story 
of  love  and 
adventure. 

There  are  an 
American  girl 
and  American 
millions  to  be 
won,  and  the 
hero  makes  a 
daring  fight 
for  them. 


Itlastraied.  Price , $1.50 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 
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COMMENT 

Mr.  Harrtrrun  appeals  to  the  Public 

It  in  true,  of  course,  ah  suggested  in  the  Wkhki.v  last 
week,  that  Mr.  Ilvkimi.w  wubl  In*  a finbihte  mini  to  build 
the  1 ’minimi  Canal,  but  since  that  suggestion  was  put  into 
type  doubts  have  niueh  increased  us  to  whether  he  could 
he  spared  for  that  service.  lie  ha*  suddenly  taken  up  a 
new  line  of  railroad  work,  one  that  up  to  last  mouth  lie  had 
never  meddled  with,  but  which  lie  now  considers,  and  rightly, 
to  he  of  the  fir*!  importance  to  railroad  prosperity,  lie  ho« 
Men,  mid  proclaim**,  that  unlow  the  people  of  the  country, 
the  government  and  the  railroad**,  ••an  eomo  to  u better  under* 
standing  and  work  toeether  in  harmony  for  the  good  of  all, 
the  railroads  earned  do  the  work  whieh  i*  cut  out  for  them 
for  the  development  of  the  country.  “Then*  has  got  to  l** 
cooperation,"  Raid  Mr.  IIarrimak,  “ou  the  part  of  the  rail- 
roads on  tin1  one  hand  and  tin*  publie  and  the  government 
mi  the  other.  It  in  the  only  way  in  which  the  matter  can  lie 
worked  out.”  He  went  on  to  nay  that  the  rnilrwuls  hud  left 
legislation  to  Their  lawyers  and  explanation  to  snliordhinto 
officials.  and  that  it  hail  not  worked,  and  there  wan  nothing 
for  it  now  hut  “to  come  out  in  the  open  (meaning  the  news- 
paper*] and  tel!  the  people  the  railroads*  aide  of  the  matter.*’ 
Ami  ho  did  so  to  the  extent  of  four  nr  five  columns  of  tin* 
New  York  Timr*  of  March  10,  going  into  some  of  the  history 
of  Ainerieun  railroading  in  the  last  twenty  years,  pointing 
out  the  groat  strain  that  has  now  come  upon  tin*  railroad*' 
ix nou roes,  and  discussing  various  methods  of  helping  them 
to  meet  demands  that  have  outrun  equipment  ami  the  methods 
both  of  the  roads  and  their  customers.  lie  expix**sed  his 
belief  in  the  need  of  a broader  gauge  than  the  one  ill  use, 
and  the  probable  sul*stitiitioii  of  electricity  for  steam  for 
traction  purposes,  |Miintii»g  out  that  either  of  these  exf*©dionts 
would  e»*st  a vast  deni  of  money,  and  laying  constant  sire** 
on  the  assertion  that  the  railroad*  must,  have  a fair  deal  ami 
the  cooperation  of  the  interest*  cotHXTiied  with  them  if  they 
are  to  meet  in  reasonable  measure  the  demand*  of  the  country. 

What  He  Wants 

One  Hpooifio  tiling  Mr.  TIaruIMW  asked  for.  Asked  if  he 
wanted  to  have  “pooling”  legalized,  he  said.  “ Xo ** ; that  he 
di<l  not  believe  in  railroad  pool*.  and  that  they  mxxuiiplishrd 
nothing  when  they  wi  n*  legal.  What  he  docs  want  i*  to  have 
recognized  h.v  Federal  statute  the  making  of  enforceable 
agreement*  lu-tweeri  railroads  for  a distribution  of  traffic,  and 
to  have  such  agreements  binding  for  a given  term  of  years, 
lie  explained  in  some  detail  how  such  a privilege  would  make 
for  economical  railroading,  ami  would  pul  a stop  to  all  such 
railroad  combination*  as  he  had  hiinsrlf  been  so  urgent  to 
bring  about. 

Too  Many  Rival  Wonder-workers 

The  lending  railroad  unit  of  tin*  country  sun  to  be  in 
general  agreement  with  the  views  that  Mr.  IIaumpmn  has 


expressed.  Their  solicitude  to  come  promptly  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  government  i*  indicated  by  the  meeting, 
said  to  have  lieen  arranged  l»y  Mr.  J.  I*.  Mown  an,  and  at  thin 
writing  still  in  prospect,  hetween  the  President  and  the  heads 
of  four  or  five  of  the  leading  railroad  systems  of  the  country 
to  discus*  the  business  situation,  and,  if  possible,  to  find  means 
to  allay  the  public  anxiety  as  to  the  relations  between  the 
railroads  and  the  government  whieh  now  obstructs  railroad 
investments  and  holds  up  necessary  <>011*1  ruction.  The  most 
urgent  question  of  all  i*  how  to  deal  with  the  State*  and  their 
legislatures  and  railroad  commission*,  ami  induce  them  to  give 
the  railroads  a eh  11  nee  for  life.  Ifere  is  a despatch  from  the 
newspaper*  of  March  l>: 

Hoi  ktox.  Tkxah,  Uarch  W.— The  Sunset  Limited  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  wa*  unmilhsl  yesterday  Ivixis.'  it  wax  fifty  minut«>* 
lute,  the  annulment  bring  due  to  the  rci-vnt  order  of  the  Texan 
Itiiilroud  ( oimni-sioti  requiring  iMioxengcr-trnins  to  run  within 
thirty  minute*  of  their  srhrdu le*.  There  w«*  u large  number  of 
Northern  and  Eastern  tourist*  nlwxinl  the  train  going  t«*  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  ami  they  w«re  compelled  to  remain  here  twelve  hour*. 
That  is  a good  example  of  what  is  going  on.  It  does  not  take 
a seventh  son  t«>  foresee  what  the  difficulties  of  railroad  man- 
agement will  Ik*  if  every  State  on  it*  own  hook  shall  proscribe 
in  detail  to  the  railroad*  that  traverse  its  territory  what  service 
they  shall  render  in  its  borders  and  how,  and  what  they  shall 
charge  for  it.  1 rn**|inn*il>lr  imsldlcsonieno**  of  that  sort  may 
quickly  put  1111  end  to  economical  ami  profitable  transporta- 
tion. If  carried  far  enough,  it  would  work  its  own  cure  by 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  railroads  ami  the  collapse  of  their 
service.  with  consequence*  that  would  couie  home  vehemently 
to  the  voters,  who  are  finally  responsible  for  all  legislation. 
It  is  doubtless  to  avoid  a nire  so  expensive  ns  that  that  the 
railroad  president*  are  taking  counsel  with  President  Roush - 
VKLT.  He  has  had  a*  nrn-h  ns  any  one  to  do  with  letting  the 
auti-ruilnuul  genie  out  of  the  bottle,  and  his  influence  is 
naturally  thought  to  lie  the  most  elfieaeious  force  available 
to  get  some  of  it  hock.  Congress,  under  executive  stimula- 
tion. lias  taught  the  Suite  legislatures  how  to  do  things  to 
the  railroads.  It  is  like  Hie  ease  of  A.utox  and  his  rod.  He 
worked  wonders  with  it,  ami  immediately  the  observing 
magicians  worked  similar  wonders  with  theirs.  But  presently 
A \bon’h  sujierior  rod  swallowed  all  the  other  mis.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  can  hardly  swallow  all  the  State 
rnilroml  commissions,  but  neither  can  ull  these  commissions 
go  on  working  imleiiciidciit  wonders.  Interstate  traffic  cannot 
IKMsibly  im-et  the  demand*  of  so  ninny  rival  masters. 

Senator  Spooner  a Poor  Man 

The  other  day  Senator  KpooNCR  resigned  from  the  Senate 
been  use  he  is  too  poor  to  remain  there.  That  this  explanation 
of  his  renunciation  is  the  truth  is  known  to  his  friends  and 
to  many  of  his  nequaintnnees,  both  those  who  agree  and  those 
who  disagree  with  him  iti  polities  and  on  economic  subject*. 
Less  than  u year  ago  a careless  article  about  Mr.  Scooxkr 
was  printed  in  a series  of  articles  entitled  “ The  Treason 
of  the  Semite.”  It  was  one  of  the  articles  of  a well-known 
kind  in  whieh  passion,  prejudice,  and  demagogic  rhetoric 
prevail  over  temperance.  Justin*,  and  truth.  It  was  the 
fundamental  assumption  of  the  writer  of  this  article  on 
Mr.  SeooxKR  that  any  agreement  with  what  the  writer  called 
the  “ interests"  or  any  defence  of  any  position  taken  by  them, 
is  (xisitivc  proof  ihni  the  one  who  agree*  or  defends  i*  a 
mornlier  of  n hand  of  mumpi rotors  whose  constant  design  is 
to  rob  the  government  ami  the  people. 

Absurd  Chartres  against  Him 

In  the  first  place,  the  writer  called  Mr.  Spuonkr  tire  “hem! 
s|M»k<*sinan  of  the  ‘ merger/ " This  meant  that,  although  a 
Senator,  he  was  paid  counsel  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
the  “interest*.”  lie  was,  therefore,  violating  his  oath.  Mr. 
Sinminck'n  altitmle  on  the  rate  bill  would  sufficiently  answer 
this  m-ciisation  except  to  the  mind  of  a man  who  had  promised 
1111  article  tlmt  would  l»  untainted  by  a weak  fairness.  The 
charge  tlmt  Senator  Spoovnt  has  Iwii  the  paid  attorney  of 
public  thieve?*  to  *peak  for  them  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
is  made  in  derail  in  this  article.  Tin-  writer  asserts  that  in 
hi*  early  life  Mr.  SpooVKR  U'«*nme  the  hired  agent  of  “two 
Imnds  of  thieve*  cngnetxl  in  robbing  the  people.”  As  such 
agent  lie  *av.-r|  to  ihe  “Omaha”  railway  land*  that  should 
have  reverted  to  1 1 is*  government.  This  crime,  strange  to  sa.V, 
was  consummated  by  procuring  11  decision  from  the  Supreme 
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Court.  Having  become  a member  of  the  State  Itfidituic, 
it  is  intimated  that  as  a lawmaker  Mr.  Spoon EN  was  the  useful 
tool  of  44  the  thieves.”  When  the  people  of  Wisconsin  rose 
14  against  railway  thieves  ” he  “ 4 aide- stepped  ’ into  tlie  job 
of  aolicitor  for  the  Omaha.”  On  the  nHurtl  of  a corrupt 
Legislature  » certain  *4 steal”  was  complete*!,  and,  when  that 
44  steal  ” was  going  on, 44  Spooner  was  not  only  oenernl  solicitor 
of  the  Omaha,  and  therefore  in  charge  of  all  its  legal  busi- 
ness; he  was  also  « atocl-hotder  and  a director  in  the  system !” 
(The  italics  are  those  of  the  author  of  the  article  in  question. 
Their  intention  is  clear.)  Then  PlHLCTU*  Sawyer,  who 
is  described  us  “coarse,  rough,  a buyer  of  men.”  made  Mr. 
8 ims  in  nit  Senator,  because  he  was  n “glib  fellow,  a first -ehn» 
lawyer,  and  a plausible  4 wind-jammer  * as  well.”  Then  the 
author  sustains  the  charge  that  Mr.  Kimkakr’s  election  was 
bought,  by  corrupting  the  Wisconsin  Legislature,  for  $52,000. 
Mr.  Spooner's  denial  is  laughed  at,  although  the  author  con- 
fesses that  he  has  no  evidence  to  sustain  the  charge  except 
the  discredited  confession  of  a bribe-giver  who  bad  become 
hostile  to  Mr.  Spooner.  Various  instances  of  robbery  by  the 
United  States  Senate,  participated  in  or  led  by  Mr.  Spooner, 
are  given.  He  is  charged  with  helping  to  rob  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  with  other  crimes  unnecessary  to  mention.  lie 
is,  of  course,  accused  of  receiving  enormous  fees,  Hnd  of  hav- 
ing acquired  from  one  to  two  million  dollars  of  the  plunder 
for  himself. 

Why  H«  leaves  the  Senate 

All  this  is  worthy  of  notice  because  it  indicates  a reck- 
lessness in  bringing  accusations  against  .public  men  which 
have  sometimes  reacted  to  the  benefit  of  overaecuaed  men, 
and  of  some  who  are  really  laid.  Wo  all  recollect  Mr.  Roomk- 
vklt’m  remarks  about  44  muck-rakers,”  remarks  which  were 
inspired  by  articles  like  this  on  Mr.  Spooner.  The  truth  is 
that  Mr.  Spooner  was  very  particular,  as  he  has  publicly  ex- 
plained. to  refuse  fe**s  for  business  which  in  some  form 
might  come  before  the  Senate.  He  has  never  been  u rich 
man.  When  he  entered  the  Senate  he  possessed  a small  com- 
peteney,  not  so  large  an  amount  as  a lawyer  with  his  practice 
should  have  had,  for  unfortunately  it  is  true  that  Mr. 
Spooner  has  speculated  in  Stocks,  and  lie  bus  speculated  un- 
wisely. It  seems  strange,  if  he  wen*  really  the  slave  of  the 
railway  and  lumber  “thieves”  whom  be  was  aiding  to  rob 
•the  people  and  the  government,  that  they  should  not  have 
44  put  him  into  good  things.”  It  is  the  usual  theory  that 
rich  and  predatory  clients  do  this  for  serviceable  lawmakers, 
such  as  Mr.  Spooner  is  described  ns  being.  But  Mr.  Spooner 
was  left  to  invest  his  money  on  liis  own  judgment,  and  he 
put  it  into  bad  things.  When  his  aci-ond  term  was  expiring. 
Mr.  Spooner  announced  that  lie  would  not  accept  a reelect  ion 
in  ItWKt.  lie  did  this  because  he  was,  as  lie  is  now,  poor; 
because  lie  had  nothing  to  leave  to  those  for  whom  lie  felt 
that  he  ought  to  provide.  But  the  Republicans  of  the  State 
wanted  him  so  much  that  he  felt  obliged  to  accept  a reflection, 
and  Mr.  La  Fom.kttk  could  not  ilcfoat  him.  Now  1m*  is  as 
poor  ns  ever;  the  necessity  for  him  to  earn  something  for  his 
old  age  and  to  leave  behind  him  is  the  greater,  and  in  going 
out  of  the  Senate  because  of  his  poverty  he  not  only  does  his 
duty  by  himself  and  those  dependent  upon  him.  but  lie  meets 
and  answers  the  hitter  ami  cruel  attack  upon  him.  The  ease 
suggests  that  one  who  in  a public  print  assails  the  character 
of  any  one  ought  at  least  to  offer  sufficient  evidence  to  make 
a prima  facie  case.  It  is  not  often  the  ease  that  an  episode 
of  his  life  can  prove  that  a reckless  charge  against  a man  is 
defamation. 

Municipal  Socialism  in  London 

The  municipal  elections  in  London  resulted  in  a popular 
verdict  against  municipal  socialism.  This  result  is  due  to 
a general  dissatisfaction  with  the  extravagant  municipal 
trailing  experiments  which  have  Icon  made  by  the  London 
County  Council,  and  notably  by  the  Battersea  Borough 
Council.  The  Progressive  party,  which  favored  the  municipal 
ownership  ami  operation  of  “public  utilities,”  luul  been  able 
to  maintain  its  majority  in  the  County  Council  by  the  absten- 
tion of  voters  from  the  polls.  This  year  the  voters  turned 
out,  and  the  vote  of  women  was  especially  strong  in  opposition 
to  the  socialistic  schemes  which  have  lieen  tried  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  municipal  trading.  Those  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  London  County  Con  noil's  attempts  and  with  the 


plans  of  the  Progressives  for  the  future  will  be  astonished 
to  learn  bow  far  these  |*eoplo  were  desirous  of  going  in  tlieir 
efforts  to  drive  private  individuals  and  corporations  out  of 
business  and  to  establish  a municipal  communism  not  only 
in  transjRwtation  and  in  communication,  hut  in  the  business 
of  production,  of  entertainment,  and  of  providing  houses  for 
people  at  the  public  expense.  The  latest  proposition  was  that 
billiard-rooms  should  he  provided  at  the  public  expense. 

Extravagance  and  Lou 

Municipal  socialism  has  not  only  Itccn  greatly  injurious 
to  individual  effort:  has  not  only  resulted  in  the  defective 
sendee  to  the  community  which  always,  or  always  after  a 
propitious  beginning,  marks  municipal  effort,  but  it  has  enor- 
mously increased  the  London  debt  and  London  taxi*.  Last 
year,  for  example,  the  County  Council  started  the  ill-starred 
Thames  steamboats.  Some  of  the  councillor*  estimated  that 
the  city  would  make  a profit  of  $450,000  a year  on  tin*  enter- 
prise. Mr.  John  Bern*.  although  greatly  in  favor  of  estab- 
lishing the  line,  modestly  estimated  that  the  boats  might  lose 
to  the  city  the  first  year  a small  sum.  not  more  than  $30,0110 
or  $35,000.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  capital  required  was 
$1,500,000.  which  was  much  in  excess  of  the  estimates.  Dur- 
iug  the  first  nine  months  of  the  running  of  the  boats  the 
city  lost  about  $250,000;  for  the  current  year  the  leas  is 
estimated  at  $205,000.  This  sum  of  $515,000  must  be  made 
up  by  the  ratepayers.  Tn  purchasing  the  wnter-wnrkR  of  the 
private  companies  the  city  expended  $137,000,000,  and  the 
water  furnished  by  the  city  costs  more  to  the  consumers  than 
when  it  was  furnished  by  the  companies.  The  cost  of  the 
electric  plants  to  the  city  was  three  times  more  than  the 
e*t  i mute*.  The  investments  of  London  in  trading  will  norm 
reach  the  sum  of  $07,000,000,  water-works  excepted,  and  thus 
fur  all  of  these  enterprises  have  been  mismanaged.  Individ- 
uals have  been  driven  out  of  business,  and  the  public  lias  not 
Iscen  benefited ; on  the  contrary,  it  has  not  been  served  so 
well  by  the  city’s  tramways,  for  example,  as  the  American 
public  is  served  by  private  companies.  We  may  judge  of  the 
cxpcnsivencss  of  muun-i[Mtl  trailing  in  Great  Britain  if  we 
compare  the  local  indebtedness  of  the  United  Kingdom  with 
the  local  inddftcdiiCM*  of  the  United  State*.  If  the  cities 
of  this  country  should  undertake  to  do  what  British  cities 
Slave  dune  in  the  way  of  owning  and  operating  public  utilities, 
our  local  indebtedness  would  l**  more  than  doubled.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  the  conservative  citizens  of  London,  including 
the  women,  should  turn  out  of  power  by  a vast  majority 
those  who  have  made  the  metropolis  known  to  economists 
as  “The  World’s  Greatest  Spendthrift.” 

Judgment  against  a State  not  Enforceable 

An  interesting  condition  arising  front  a suit  lietwoen  South 
Dakota  and  North  Carolina  shows  that  the  law  and  the 
Supreme  Court  continue  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of 
States  within  their  jjroper  sphere.  South  l>ak«tn  came  prop- 
erly into  |Mis&esaion  of  some  North  Carolina  repudiated  bonds. 
An  action  to  recover  was  brought  by  the  creditor  State  against 
tiie  debtor  State  in  tlw*  Supreme  Court.  The  decision  was 
in  favor  of  South  Dakota,  but  the  court  could  not  find  a way 
to  enforce*  the  judgment.  The  other  day  some  on®  in  New 

York  offered  to  present  South  Dakota  with  $1,000/100  mom 

of  the  repudiated  bonds,  hut  South  Dakota  had  had  enough 
of  the  poor  little  game  and  refused  to  accept  them.  In  effect 
the  court  holds  that  in  such  n caw*  the  ilebtor  State  cun  gpt 
all  the  judgments  and  all  the  decisions  it  asks  for,  but  a 
sovereign  debtor,  whether  it  be  North  Carolina  or  the  Unite*! 
States,  cannot  lie  made  to  pay  against  its  will  under  the  law. 
It  may  lie  compelled  by  war,  but  in  ease  of  war.  such  is  n 
qualification  of  a State’s  sovereignty,  the  United  States  must 
defend  it,  while,  such  is  another  qualification,  the  Constitu- 
tion forbids  one  S*atn — South  Dakota,  for  example — to  make 
war  on  another  State,  or.  indeed,  to  make  war  at  all. 

To  Neutralize  the  Philippines 

An  iiitereating  proposition  bus  appeared  in  nut*  or  two 
newspaper*,  one  of  which  is  very  near  the  administration. 
It  eomc-s  from  Washington  and.  with  much  forethought,  has 
I iCen  cabled  to  London,  where  the  idea  has  been  handsomely 
received.  The  proposition  is  said  to  1**  the  invention  of  “one 
of  the  ablest  member*  of  the  United  State*  Senate  on  the 
Republican  side.”  It  is,  in  brief,  that  the  Philippine  Islands 
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should  be  neutralized.  This  means  that  this  government  re- 
mains charged  with  the  cost  of  governing  them,  but  that  we 
should  Ik*  relieved  of  the  cost  of  defending  them,  by  an  agree* 
ment  between  all  countries  that  any  one  of  them  should  leave 
them  untouched  in  ease  of  war  between  it  uud  the  Tnitod 
States.  The  reason  for  our  strongly  desiring  this  is  explained 
to  be  that  the  islands  have  turned  out  worthless  commercially, 
while  they  arc  officially  recognized  as  a cause  of  weakness  in 
time  of  war.  In  effort,  if  the  plan  should  go  through,  wo 
might  continue  our  experiment  in  Americanizing  the  brown 
man  without  the  fear  of  possible  humiliation  at  the  hands 
of  Germany,  Japan,  Siam,  or  Cochin-China.  Apropos  of 
this,  the  Pacific  coast  Hays  that  we  have  no  battle-ships  that 
we  can  span*  for  the  Philippines;  they  are  all  -wanted  on  the 
home  side  of  the  Pacific. 

Ur.  Perkins  Makes  Good 

Mr.  Gkorgk  W.  Perkins  has  satisfied  the  supposed  claims 
of 'the  policy-holders  of  . the  New*  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany by  paying  to  the  comimny  $54,019  19.  This  sum  is 
made  up  of  $4H,.VK>  principal  and  $5519  19  interest.  Mr. 
Perkins  paid  the  original  sum  at  the  request  of  the  officers 
of  tile  Now  York  Life  Insurance  Company  to  the  Republican 
campaign  fund  of  1904.  Subsequently,  according  to  agree- 
ment, the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  reimbursed 
Mr.  Prrkinh,  so  thnt  tlie  money  was  really  taken  from  the 
funds  lx'louging  to  the  company's  policy-holders.  Mr.  Perkins 
was  indicted,  but  the  courts  have  held  that  in  taking  the 
money  from  the  policy-holders  the  persuus  concerned,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  the  receivers,  had  not  committed  a crime  ac- 
cording to  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  seems 
to  have  1mm-  n a close  question,  and  even  the  favorable  decision 
alluded  to  tin*  taking  of  the  money  as  immoral  and  its  use 
for  campaign  purposes  as  foreign  to  the  chartered  purposes 
of  the  corporation.”  Mr.  Perkins  felt  his  position  so  keenly 
thnt  he  property  made  restitution.  If  he  should  have  done  so, 
which  cannot  lie  success  fully  disputed,  what  ought  his  fellow 
officials  and  the  recipients  of  the  check  to  do?  But  that  is  a 
question  thnt  may  Ik-  left  to  Mr.  Perkins’s  associates  and  the 
Republican  campaign  committee. 

Governor  Hughes 

Governor  1 1 ugii  km  is  rapidly  becoming  a national  figure  lie- 
cause  bo  is  doing  the  executive  work  of  the  State  for  its 
benefit.  He  is  doing  the  work  in  the  presence  of  the  people, 
and  is  actually  showing  them  that  lio  bus  excellent  reasons 
for  Ilia  conduct — not  party  reasons,  hut  public  reasons.  II« 
has  taken  his  job  not  us  a Republican  job.  but  as  a State  job, 
and  there  have  been  very  few  Governors  of  New  York  like 
him:  so  few  that  it  would  Ik*  inconsiderate  to  undertake  to 
mention  them.  In  Mr.  Kelsey  *n  ease  he  forced,  by  an  official 
examination,  an  officer  who  hud  asserted  his  own  competency 
to  prove  himself  incompetent.  The  people  of  the  State  thus 
burned  that  the  Governor  was  right  in  demanding  Kelseys 
resignation,  and  learned,  too,  that  his  intended  removal  was 
for  the  public  good,  and  not  part  of  a game  of  j>er*onnl  or 
party  politics.  It  will  lie  of  great  advantage  to  the  State  to 
f.-el  thnt  it  has  a Governor  who  is  not  a party  leader  or  an 
intriguer  for  his  own  advancement,  hut  who  is  devoted  only 
to  those  public  inter<-*ts  with  which  he  is  intrusted. 

Name  the  Rascals 

So  many  people  who  are,  or  have  been,  so  placed  ns  to  have 
•qwcial  opportunitim  to  know  whereof  they  8|K*ak,  have  said 
that  the  police  of  this  city  are,  and  have  long  been.  protecting 
criminals  for  pay,  that  further  neglect  to  furnish  names  and 
proof  will  look  like  a serious  failure  of  good  citizenship. 

Mr.  Murphy's  Argument  In  Print 

Tin*  very  able  and  exhaustive  argument  of  Mr.  Edgar 
Gardner  Murphy,  of  Alabama,  against  Federal  iuterpitdtioii 
in  the  child-lalsir  question,  and  e*|iccinlly  against  tin*  plan 
advocated  by  Senator  Bn  kkiiv;k  in- the  last  Congress,  was  pub- 
lished in  full  in  the  New  York  firming  Po*t  of  March  9. 
Mr.  .M rut'll y wuk  one  of  the  first  organizers  of  the  figlii  against 
child  labor,  and  he  known  his  subject  thoroughly.  1 1«*  is  the 
best-qualified  person  we  know  of  to  set  forth  the  reasons  why 
the  protection  of  children  is  a matter  best  left  to  the  charge 
of  the  Stabs. 


Baseless  Charges  by  Mr.  John  Burroughs 

A letter  printed  on  another  page  haw  to  do  with  certain 
drastic  criticisms  made  by  .Mr.  John  Burroughs  in  a pub- 
lished article  on  two  “ nat  ure- pieces  ” recently  published  in 
Harper's  Magazine.  Mr.  Burroughs  chanted  that  the  facts 
recorded  in  these  pieces  were  not  observed  but  imagined ; that 
the  piece*  were  u fake  natural  history,”  mid  that  the  writer 
of  them  had  inqioseil  both  upon  Harper’*  Magazine  and  upon 
the  general  public.  We  believe  our  correspondent,  has  made 
it  sufficiently  clear  that  not  one  of  those  injurious  charges 
has  any  basis  outside  of  Mr.  Burroughs's  imagination. 

Japan’s  Credit 

It  may  be  that  Ismdon’s  reception  of  Japan’s  recent  at- 
tempt to  borrow  $115,000,000  suggests  why  the  Japanese 
representatives  at  Portsmouth  should  have  been  eager  hi 
make  peace  with  ItusHia.  LukIoii  declared  thnt  it  did  not 
fancy  the  securities  which  Japan  offered,  and  the  Morning 
Pott  predicted  that  “Japan  will  have  a very  heavy  task  in 
establishing  its  finances  on  a sound  basis.” 

Mr.  Olney  Sustained 

Recently,  II .wash i,  Japan's  Foreign  Minister,  in  a reply 
to  an  inter|K‘llatioi),  showed  that  he  agrees  with  Mr.  Oi.nkv’s 
interpretation  of  the  treaty  of  1894.  In  speaking  of  the 
second  article  of  the  treaty  he  declared  that  it  was  inserted 
in  order  to  secure  ratification  by  the  United  States  Senate. 
It  was  this  article  which  Mr.  Olney  said  did  not  grant  the 
right  of  Japanese  children  to  admission  to  the  schools,  but 
left  the  whole  question  to  the  States  or  to  the  nation. 

Bad  Days  in  Wall  Street 

The  first  nine  days  in  March  were  painful  days  in  Wall 
Street/  Stocks  went  down,  and  thpn  went  lower,  to  he  still 
further  depressed  the  next  day.  It  made  the  people,  who  had 
to  sell  them  feel  bad.  But  on  other  people  it  had  no  per- 
ceptibly depressing  effect,  but  rather  tin*  contrary.  The  nat- 
ural man  is  not  depn*ssed  at  seeing  his  fellows  lose  money  in 
stocks,  lie  rather  like*  it.  What  make*  him  feel  bad  is  to 
set*  them  win,  and  not  without  some  reason,  because  poverty 
and  r idles  arc  relative,  and  the  more  superfluous  riche*  one’s 
acquaintances  and  neighbors  and  fellow  beings  acquire,  the 
less  comfortable  it  is  to  lack  a corresponding  superfluity.  So 
linMfl  of  great  rises  in  Wall  Street  in  which  some  people  get 
rich  make  for  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  the  rest  of  the 
jK*ople.  and  times  of  falling  stocks  and  ls*ar  markets  make  for 
resignation  and  contentment  in  those  who  have  taken  no 
chance*.  Indeed  there  is  no  better  preparation  for  general 
retrenchment  and  the  philosophical  endurance  of  restricted 
mean*  than  the  knowledge  that  folks  who  had  money  to  low* 
have  lost  some  of  it.  It  is  the  being  poor  and  continuing 
poor  while  other  folks  an*  getting  suddenly  rich  that  tries 
philosophy  and  makes  folks  restless  and  jealous. 

The  Last  of  Dowie 

John  Alexander  Dowie  is  no  more;  Mrs.  Eddy  is  infirm, 
and  seem*  to  hold  her  sceptre  in  a very  shaky  hand  and  rule 
by  proxies  who  control  her.  But  Dowik’s  cult  and  works 
survive  him.  and  it  cannot  lie  doubted  that  Ghristian  Science 
will  survive  Mrs.  EltOV.  with  modification!  in  some  particulars, 
but  without  any  vital  disturbam-c.  Dowik’s  extraordinary 
rim*  Hiid  long-maintaini-d  ascendency  over  his  thousands  of 
followers  is  a remarkable  illustration  of  the  human  propensity 
to  follow  a leader.  Down:  had  in  him  a great  deal  of  leader- 
ship. He  was  shrewd,  practical  in  details,  bubbling  over  with 
oiimptiotisiies*  and  energy,  and  had  doubtless  the  great  advan- 
tage of  Kdieving  himself  in  the  delusions  which  lie  preached. 
He  dealt  with  two  subject*,  cure  and  religion,  which  are 
both  of  surpassing  interest  to  the  human  mind,  and  both  of 
which  are  bounded  by  n borderland  in  which  faith  and 
credulity  dispute  for  dominion.  It  is  not.  easy  oven  for  in- 
structed mind*  to  know  where  true  religion  ends  and  false 
teaching  Iwgins,  or  to  kfiow  precisely  the  point  where  medical 
knowledge  atojw  and  empiricism  finds  its  opportunity.  Dowie 
worked  in  the  borderland  between  things  ascertained  and  things 
imagined  or  hoped  fur.  au<l  found  there  very  substantial  re- 
turns for  his  curious  labors.  Such  a career  as  his  reminds 
u*  once  more  how  large  n proportion  of  mankind  have  rings 
ready  fixed  in  their  noses  by  which  they  can  lie  led  by  who- 
ever can  see  the  ring*  and  tie  the  pru]ier  string*  to  them. 
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The  Prospect  of  Woman  Suffrage  in 
Great  Britain 

The  friend*  of  woman  suffrage  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
need  not  lie  discouraged  by  tin*  indecisive  outcome  of  the  debate 
on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  OwiUOIH  on  March  It.  Owing  to 
the  S|H’flkcr4«  refusal  to  apply  Hie  closure,  the  DlcKlIWi.f  bill,  pro. 
tiding  that  women  shall  have  the  Parliamentary  franchise  on  the 
same  ter  mu  us  it  in  now  grunted  to  men.  did  not  come  to  a vote 
on  the  day  allotted  to  it.  and  was  thus  practically  killed  for  the 
present  *c*«ion.  It  will  conic  up  again  a year  ben  is*,  however, 
and  is  then  almost  certain  to  lu*  pa**cd  by  the  present  House  of 
Common.  Meanwhile  it  is  worth  while  to  dispel  some  miscon- 
ceptions concerning  tin*  scope  of  the  present  bill,  and  to  note  the 
singular  weakness  of  the  arguments  with  wrhieh  it  was  opposed. 

In  order  to  appreciate  jus)  wlnit  the  Dickinhon  hill,  if  it  lie. 
mine*  a law.  will  do  foe  women,  we  should  lieur  in  mind  that 
manhood  suffrage  doe*  net  exist  in  Kngland,  and  that  the  exercise 
of  the  Parliamentary  franchise  depend*  on  the  possession  of  cer- 
tain ipm  I ideations  which  the  majority  of  married  women,  anil 
aNn  of  unmarried  women  dwelling  under  tlieir  parent*'  roof, 
do  not  have.  A married  woman  possessing  property  of  her  own. 
ami  self-*iippnrtiiig  widows  or  spinsters,  separately  domiciled, 
would  la*  enfranchised,  but  they  would  constitute  only  n minority 
of  thp  women  over  twenty-one  years  of  age.  What  women  really 
want  in  Kngland  is  what  they  enjoy  in  four  of  the  Vnitod  Stales, 
namely,  adult  suffrage,  that  knows  no  dislinrtinn  of  sex.  A member 
of  Parliament  who  earnestly  advocated  the  bill  on  March  s admit t-d 
that  U would  not  enfranchise  more  than  a million  and  a quarter 
of  women,  but  of  these,  eighty-two  per  cent.,  he  said,  would  he  of 
the  working  class.  Its  limited  scoja*  i*.  of  course,  no  argument 
against  the  bill.  but.  on  the  contrary,  an  argument  for  it.  con- 
sidered as  a stepping-stone  to  something  lictter.  It  should,  by 
the  way.  la*  kept  in  view  that  in  the- United  Kingdom  women 
already  posses*  the  :nunii-i|w«l  suffrage  in  the  sense  that  their  sex 
does  not  debur  them  from  voling  ut  elections  of  county  uml  bor- 
ough councils,  piovided  they  have  the  other  qualification*.  They 
look  an  active  part  in  the  recent  County  t'ounril  election  for  tlic 
British  metropolis,  and  are  credited  with  contributing  to  the 
defeat  of  the  Progressives,  which.  p)  rluip*.  accounts  for  the  fuel 
that  most  of  the  sfieakers  who  opposed  the  DtrKl.xaoX  hill  on 
March  K were  Lilieruls.  It  is  obvious  that  tireat  Britain.  having 
heretofore  conceded  to  wonicn  the  right  to  vote  for  all  public 
o Hirer*  except  members  of  Parliament,  cannot  logically  stop  at 
that  jaunt.  That  the  United  Kingdom  lias  already  done  more 
for  women  than  have  most  of  our  Stale**  will  lie  plain  enough 
when  we  recall  the  fact  that  only  in  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
ami  l’ tali  do  they  (hmsi-ss  suffrage  on  equal  term*  with  men  at 
all  election*,  In  nineteen  State*,  including  Massachusetts.  New 
York.  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  women  posses*  school  suffrage,  ami  in  Kan- 
sas. municipal  suffrage  na  well.  Two  States.  Montana  and  Iowa, 
permit  women  to  vote  upon  the  issuanre  of  rmmirijwl  Isind**:  Louisi- 
ana gives  all  women  wrho  are  taxpayer*  tin*  suffrage  upon  alt 
question*  sulmiitled  to  tax|Myers;  and  New  York  lias  a law  pro- 
viding that  a woman  |M>*sce*ing  the  qualifications  to  vote  for 
village  or  for  town  officers.  e\*ept  the  qiuiliticntion  of  sex.  and 
who  is  the  owner  of  property  in  the  village  assessed  upon  the  last 
preceding  assessment  n>ll.  is  entitled  to  vote  upon  a proposal  to 
raise  money  by  tax  or  assessments.  In  als>ut  half  of  our  State*, 
however,  women  do  not  possess  even  partial  suffrage.  In  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  on  the  other  hand,  and  also  in  the  Isle 
of  Man.  women  have  full  suffrage,  uml  in  Cape  Colony,  Canada, 
and  parts  of  Indiana  they  are.  on  various  conditions,  allowed  to 
vote  for  munici|Mil  or  m-honl  officer*. 

It  is  amusing  to  note  how  during  the  delta te  in  the  House  of 
Commons  tin*  long-exploded  argument*  against  woman  suffrage 
revisited  the  glimpses  of  the  moon.  Thu*  one  Libera!  member 
op|MM4*d  the  enfranchisement  of  women  lie  cause  of  their  physical 
inferiority.  They  could  not  fight,  he  suid;  were  not  lilted  to  he 
soldiers.  Well,  the  same  thing  may  lie  said  of  those  men  who 
have  passed  beyond  the  limit  of  military  age.  uud  yet  those  are 
the  very  men  who  in  ancient  and  modern  times  Have  been  deemed 
" Iwst  for  counsel."  Another  Liberal  member  riled  the  opinion 
alleged  to  have  been  wide-spread  aiming  Oriental*,  that  the  British 
are  a mighty  race  with  u di*|K**ition  toward  lunacy,  lie  asked 
whether  the  Ilou*e  were  prepared  to  conDira  that  opinion  by 
psaing  the  Dh'KI.nhon  hill.  \Ve  wonder  whether  this  uieiulM-r 
realized  that,  by  implication,  he  was  accusing  such  British  colo- 
nies ns  Australia  and  Xew  Zealand  of  a tendency  to  lunacy  her-ausc 
they  have  adopted  woman  suffrage.  Still  unrulier  l.ilieral  member 
made  a more  specious  plea  against  the  bill,  declaring  that  there 
was  no  public  demand  for  St,  uml  that,  in  fact,  a good  many 
women  were  known  to  lie  opposed  to  it.  tin  March  H.  indred.  a 
|M-titinn  against  the  bill,  signrd  by  31,000  women,  was  presented, 
Mr.  Joil.x  K,  Keumomi.  the  leader  of  the  Irish  Nationalist*,  re- 
torted  that  “you  nn  always  get  people  to  hug  their  chains.” 
Touching  this  point.  upon  which  the  opponents  of  woman  suffrage 
are  always  disposed  to  dwell,  .Unix  Kri'AItT  MlU.  may  Is*  said  to 
have  s|siken  the  final  word  many  years  ago.  He  reminded  us 


that  the  concession*  of  the  privileged  to  the  unprivileged  are  so 
seldom  brought  alsmt  by  any  other  motive  than  the  power  of  the 
unprivileged  to  extort  them,  that  any  arguments  against  the 
prditiral  prerogative*  of  the  masculine  sex  are  likely  to  la*  little 
attended  to  hv  the  generality  as  long  as  they  an*  able  to  say  to 
themselves  that  women,  as  a sex.  do  nut  complain  of  them.  Ex- 
actly the  same  thing  may  la*  said  of  the  women  in  the  harem  of 
an  Oriental — they  do  not  complain  of  not  being  allowed  the  free- 
dom of  Kurcqiniii  women.  A like  phenomenon  i*  observed  in  all 
other  eases  of  servitude,  at  least  in  the  lieginning  of  the  email 
ripntory  movement.  In  Russia  the  serfs  did  not  ut  first  complain 
nf  the  power  of  their  lord*,  hut  only  of  their  tyranny.  In  Knglnnd 
the  Commons  began  In-  claiming  a few  municipal  privilege*:  their 
next  asked  an  exemption  for  themselves  from  Iteing  taxed  with- 
out their  consent:  but  they  would  at  that  time  have  thought  it 
a great  presumption  to  claim  any  share  in  the  King's  sovereign 
authority.  If  the  slaves  of  the  I'nited  State*  could  have  been  polled 
oil  the  question  in  the  spring  of  I HliO,  it  i*  probable  that  a large 
majority  of  them  would  have  voted  to  remain  in  servitude,  undr. 
the  master*  whom  they  knew.  The  ease  of  women  i*  now  the 
only  case  in  which  to  rebel  against  established  rules  is  still  looked 
upon  by  many  of  tlieir  own  sex  with  the  same  eye*  as  was  for- 
merly a subject'*  elnini  to  the  right  of  rebelling  again*!  hi*  king. 
Then,  again,  a woman  who  joins  any  movement  which  her  hus- 
band disapprove*,  make*  herself  a martyr  without  any  assurance 
of  Iwing  able  to  la*  an  apostle,  for  in  one  way  or  another  the 
husband  ran  generally  manage  to  put  u stop  to  her  upostlcship. 
Women,  in  fine,  cannot  he  expected  to  devote  theniselve*  as  a sex 
to  the  emu nei|M lion  of  women  until  men  in  considerable  ntimlsT 
are  prepared  to  join  with  them  in  the  undertaking. 

In  the  ptesrnt  IIoum*  of  Common*  not  only  a considerable  mint* 
Iter,  but  an  actual  majority,  are  lielieved  lo  favor  woman  suffrage- 
It  i*  certain  that  the  leaders  of  tlu*  four  (Mtlilirnl  parties  in  that 
body  are  enlisted  on  liehalf  of  the  movement . The  IVime  Minister, 
Sir  II.  -I.  (ami-iikij.IUn  nehman,  advocated  the  Dkkinmdn  bill, 
and.  although  Mr.  -I.  A.  Hai.kiu  w.  the  head  of  the  Unionist  Oppo- 
sition. did  not  speak  on  March  A.  he  had  previously  expressed 
sympathy  for" tlu*  same  cause.  \Yc  have  seen  where  the  Nationalist 
chief,  Mr.  .lot IN  K.  Kkomonh,  stood,  and  we  may  add  that  Mr. 
Kkiii  IIamimk.  the  leader  of  (he  loiborite*.  introduced  a measure 
similar  to  the  Dickinson  hill  last  year.  It  would  be  strange  if 
the  avowed  opinion*  of  the*c  four  nun  sluiuld  not  avail  soon  or 
late  to  sway  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Common*. 

But.  it  may  la*  n«krd.  admitting  that  woman  suffrage  may  lie 
ultimately  sanctioned  by  the  Commons,  will  it  not  encounter 
indexible  resistance  from  the  LordaT  The  question  i*  answered  by 
most  | arsons  in  the  affirmative,  but  there  ure  two  reason*  why 
tin*  Upper  House  might  now  acquiesce  in  the  proposal.  No  doubt 
tin-  Lords  would  oppose  adult  suffrage  that  recognised  no  distinc- 
tion of  sex,  just  ns  they  have  set  their  face*  like  flint  against 
manhood  suffrage.  The  Dickinson  hill,  however,  as  we  have 
pointed  out.  enfranchises  only  a fraction  of  the  women  over 
twenty-one  year*  old,  nnd  experience  bus  shown  in  the  ease  of 
the  ls>tid<ni  County  Council  election.  Hint  this  fraction  i*  more  apt 
to  vote  for  Moderate  or  Unionist  candidate*  than  for  their  Pro- 
gressive or  Liberal  competitor*.  We  do  not  mean,  of  courae.  to  say 
that  Moderate*  and  Unionist*  are  absolutely  equivalent  terms,  hut 
in  practice  liny  are  measurably  so.  There  is  another  ground  on 
which  the  Lord*  might  accept  tin*  Dickinson  hill.  If  that  measure 
became  a law  and  thus  made  a great  addition  to  the  electorate, 
precedent  would  compel  the  Liberal  government  to  appeal  forth- 
with to  the  const itucncie*.  which,  in  view  of  the  reaction  against 
it  attested  in  recent  municipal  elections  and  by -elect  kin*,  i*  tin* 
very  lust  thing  it  desire*  to  do. 


The  Jamesiown  Exposition 

Exposition!*,  like  mile  stones,  mark  the  world”*  progress,  melt 
showing  the  distant**,  not  from  the  starting-point,  hut  from  the 
most  recent  predecessor.  The  -lainestown  Exposition  i*.  however, 
unique  in  that  it  has  a double  function — to  show  the  progn-**  from 
ah-nlutely  savage  lieginning*  of  one  of  the  greutest  nations  on  earth, 
and  as  a minor  function  to  show  what  progress  has  lieett  made 
since  the  expositions  in  St,  IauiD  and  LW'gc. 

\Vc  are  to  celebrate  the  founding  of  the  first  English-speaking 
settlement  In  tliia  country.  The  exposition  i*  held  in  sight  of 
the  place  where,  in  May.  1807,  three  small  Iwrks  first  anchored 
just  off  the  peninsula  which  jutted  into  the  .lumes  River  thirty 
miles  from  its  mouth.  Itesiihs  the  crews  of  the  vessels  there 
were  a hundred  ami  five  Englishmen,  all  on  adventure  and  |k*»- 
.**•** ion  bent.  Before  them  lay  a vast  virgin  forest,  where  now  are 
teeming  cities,  towns,  farm  lands,  as  high  and  a*  complete  a civili- 
zation as  there  is  on  the  girth  of  the  glolo*. 

founded  as  tliia  civilisation  is.  upon  two  great  war*,  tlu*  war 
for  national  indefiendence  and  the  war  for  national  principles,  it, 
is  entirely  natural  that  there  should  he  as  a side  issue  a dis- 
play of  the  world's  navie*  uml  at  mu  incut*.  If  we  ate  among  tin 
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foremost  nations  in  moral  progress  and  social  amelioration*,  this 
hn«  not  ls-en  accomplished  without  being  prepared  with  proper 
men  ns  of  defence.  “The  full  military  power*  of  our  country.”  Ad- 
mirnl  llARtUKUTON  liyn,  ” will  not  In*  displayed.  but  the  national 
guard  of  the  several  States  and  the  army  and  navy  will  lie  mod- 
estly represented,  and  the  officers  and  men  will  bn  there  in  a spirit 
of  friendliness  to  nil  our  visitor*  from  foreign  lands.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  upon  the  oja-ning  of  the  ex|Hisilion  hv  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  upon  the  arrival  of  any  military  repre- 
sentative* or  naval  vessel*  of  friendly  nations,  there  will  be 
present  *ueh  of  our  national  militaiy  and  naval  foree*  u*  nuiy  la- 
u**cmhlrd  without  detriment  to  the  puhlie  service  in  the  course 
of  their  regular  employments.  The  ceremonies  will  be  on  the  ex- 
position grounds,  and  they  will  lx-  chiefly  of  a civil  character.  The 
scene  will  In*  splendid  in  it*  civil  niiturc.  and  it  i*  intemled  that 
the  iMttulions  or  companies  of  the  army  navy,  and  national  guards 
shall  fill  their  proper  plafe  in  an  imposing  event  commemorative 
of  the  history  of  the  nation.  Subsequently  there  will  remain  at 
the  exposition  a di-tnrhnieiit  of  each  arm  of  the  military  M'rvire 
and  a division  of  riavul  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States.” 

The  exposition  is  to  l*e  n|tened  on  the  20th  of  April  by  tire 
President  of  the  United  Stale*.  The  site  upon  which  it  takes 
place  eontains  four  hundred  acres  of  land,  enclosing  a forty-acre 
water-basin  and  dim  hundred  uml  sixty  square  miles  of  water 
surface  of  Hamptou  Road*.  The  grounds  are  enclosed  by  a pine 
and  wire  fence  heavily  overgrown  with  honeysuckle.  crimson  ram- 
blrr  rose  and  trumpet -vine*.  Tin*  building*  arc  pure  Colonial  in 
style,  forming  a great  pale  red  and  white  city,  shaded  by  great 
live-oati».  magnolia*,  and  other  native  tree*.  There  are  grove*  of 
fruit  tree*,  fragrunt  bay-buahe*.  ami  innumerable  M»  of  flower* 
and  decorative  plant*.  The  greatest  credit  is  due  to  the  skill 
with  which  tire  landscape  gardener  has  handled  the  wealth  of  native 
llower*  aiul  plant*. 

The  niMt  interesting  exhibit*  will  lie  the  historic  exhibit,  in- 
cluding very  full  and  detailed  social-economy  and  educational 
exhibits. 

Naturally  and  logicallv  education  and  social  economy  are  housed 
in  sjaieiou*  building*  to  the  left  und  the  right  of  the  Auditorium 
which  nuirks  the  physical  centre  of  the  ixjKwition  plan. 

At  the  Lifge  Exposition,  in  UH).%  the  I'nited  States  exhibit  in  bo- 
cial  economy  ranked  third.  Itelgiiim  coming  first  and  France  second. 
In  this  important  branch  St.  Louis  not  only  did  not  emulate  und 
rival  former  exhibits,  but  even  failed  to  hold  it*  own.  So  far 
the  Ltfge  Exposition  has  made  the  hc*t  showing,  hut  it  is  to  be 
ho|M'd  that  the  Jamestown  Exposition  may  surpass  any  that  have 
yet  lxrn. 

If  the  period  since  the  last  great  world*  fair  in  the  United 
State*  luis  been  notable  for  commercial  and  industrial  combina- 
tions and  the  huge  organization*  and  activities  resulting,  if  we 
have  been  shocked  by  distressing  evidence  of  commercialism  and 
greed  invading  rvrry  department  of  life,  we  have  at  the  same  time 
been  cheered  hy  seeing,  on  ull  sides,  the  greatest  civic  interest  dis- 
played. The  patriot,  the  altrui-t,  tin*  philanthropist,  are  joining 
force*  to  uphold  the  weak  again*!  the  oppressor.  Never  before 
have  tlu-rc  Is-t-ii  m»  many  such  efTeetlvo  organization*  for  the  1n-I- 
1 1- 1 mi-tit.  of  those  who  have  not  yet  reached  the  plane  where  they 
can  help  themselves. 

And  the  exhibit  of  theac  organizations  is  to  be  a very  full  and 
complete  one.  The  civic,  the  improved  tenement  In  nine,  the  juvenile 
court*,  safety  devices,  the  bumiu  of  lulmr,  tin*  hygiene  and  Jew- 
ish charity  exhibit*  have  all  been  granted  ample  space.  The  life- 
anving-devicea  exhibit  la  an  especially  important  ami  valuable 
one. 

That  there  is  to  lie  any  especial  stress  laid  U|ion  the  naval 
pageant  and  the  wur  exhibit*  seem*  a rather  amusingly  srnti- 
mental  scare.  So  long  a*  men  rend  history,  polities,  or  literature, 
the  knowledge  of  warfare  will  bo  spread,  and  that  we  should  see 
the  navies  of  the  world  riding  at  peace  together  in  this  Is-niitiful 
barlsir  will  In-  anything  but  a brutalizing  or  unworthy  spectacle. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

Drover  Oi.EVEl.Axn  forbade  his  friends  to  make  public  demon- 
stration on  hi*  seventieth  birthday,  which  came  «n  Murelt  IH, 
*o  they  contented  themselves  by  pouring  U|mn  him  a heavy  shower 
of  letters  of  congratulation.  -Ioskpii  Choate  had  done  his  part  at 
the  SritfBZ  memorial  meeting  when  he.  introduced  Mr.  t'uiveiAXi) 
as  the  “ tlrst  citizen  <tf  the  nation." 

The  paper*  say  that  Marshall  El  ti  n's  two  little  preposterously 
rich  grandson*  have  heen  entered  hv  their  mother  at  the  school 
at  ltugbv,  England.  It  i*  a good  vlusd : ns  good,  possibly,  for 
those  boys,  as  any  In  America.  Some  very  respectable,  and  even 
u*eful.  American*  have  Wen  educated  nt  English  public  school*. 
Wr  Is-lh-ve  the  Lieutenant -Governor  of  New  York  had  Ihat  ex- 
perience. though  an  English  public -school  training  doc*  not  wees- 


sarily  lead  to  the  particular  line  of  usefulness  that  Mr.  CHAXLO 
affect*. 

Henry  Yax  Dyke's  resignation  from  Princeton  suggests  some- 
thing about  professors.  In  ( lx  ford  and  Uambridge  not  mueh  teach- 
ing i*  required  of  professors.  These  have  grown  famous,  or  at 
least  notorious,  in  their  several  subject*,  and  it  ia  expected  of 
them,  after  their  serious  and  hard  experience*  a*  tutor*  and  lee- 
Hirers,  that  they  shall  especially  add  to  the  glory  and  distinction 
of  their  universities  hy  writing  bonk*  and  by  otherwise  illumina- 
ting the  intellectual  world.  When  .Mr.  Vas  Dyke  went  to  Prince- 
Ion  he  had  *ei*nre  enough  for  his  literary  work,  aiul  it  is  with 
that  work  that  lie  is  especially  enamoured.  But  lias  lie  sufficient 
leisure  now?  The  new  system  e*tahlislied  by  \YooMtOW  WILSON 
krs*|i*  the  professors,  a*  well  u*  the  young  preceptors,  on  tap 
pretty  nearly  all  the  time.  It  is  a great  promoter  of  education, 
but  how  ha*  Mr.  Van  Dyke  found  it  for  professor*  who  have  in 
them  large  capacity  for  uorli  that  will  cheer,  amuse,  entertain, 
and  help  the  world?  He  liked  the  preceptorial  system  a year  ago. 
and  used  to  tell  hi*  friends  how  much  he  enjoyed  sitting  by  hi* 
study  fire  with  a group  of  students  ami  talking  with  them  nlioiit 
literature.  But  hu*  be  found  the  consumption  of  time  caused  by 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  Id*  group*  too  exacting  for  a man 
who  wants  to  write,  and  who  ought  to  write?  Hi*  experience* 
Mould  be  of  use  and  they  ought  to  !*•  narrated. 

A statement  ha*  been  made  by  a Mr.  I tt  turn  ALL.  one  of  tha 
Congressmen  from  Iowa,  that  Mr.  Uookkvklt  is  the  “one  really 
girat  man  who  was  actually  horn  in  the  great  city  of  New  York,” 
That  nmy  be:  and  it  ia  to  be  regretted  that  this  Mr.  Hikohaij.  did 
not  proceed,  and  further  illustrate  his  knowledge  of  the  “great 
city”  hy  showing  that  even  Tiimunhik  RoOsEYKLT  did  not  get  tlm 
good  that  i*  in  him  from  his  birthplace,  but  thut  he  was  raised  und 
toughened  on  Long  Island,  educated  in  Massachusetts,  and  further 
raised  and  loughcncd  in  the  far  West.  It  i*  only  the  foreigner* 
who  were  Itorn  in  other  State*,  ami  who  have  moved  here  a*  to  a 
rave  heaped  full  of  riche*,  that  have  grown  great  in  the  city,  and  Mr. 
H!R»kau.  may  safely  defy  us  to  name  these,  for  we  are  not  prone 
to  invite  hi*  swift  denial.  Mary  Room,  who  used  to  be  editor  of 
Harter's  Bazar,  ami  who  wrote  an  accurate  history  of  the  citv 
of  Nrw  York  as  far  as  it  had  gone,  used  to  say  that  no  one  was 
ever  born  in  New  York.  Once,  at  one  of  her  Saturday  evening* 
in  Madison  Square,  there  was  present  a inan  who  hud  been  born 
in  New  York,  and  who.  in  hi*  young  manhood,  had  won  an  enviable 
reputation  a*  a writer  of  editorials  and  musical  criticism  for  a 
country  weekly  in  the  northern  peninaula  of  Michigan.  He  hud 
returned  to  take  the  place  that  he  felt  was  yawning  for  him  in 
New  York  journalism:  but  an  Ohioan,  named  Rut),  was  editor, 
and  the  New-Yorker  was  obliged  to  carry  back  hi*  soul  and  pen 
to  Michigan.  On  this  Saturday  night  he  was  congratulated  by 
Mis*  Booth.  Niciiuun  Smith,  Oliver  Johnson,  Steadman,  Stod- 
haho.  Howell*,  and  other  aliens,  on  being  the  New-Yorker  who 
hud  won  the  highest  literary  distinction,  and,  farther,  on  having 
rsraped  an  young.  It  Is  to  !*•  noted  that  the  way  yon  look  at  a 
town  lie*  in  your  frame  of  mind. 

Mr.  LtTTAfER.  of  New  York — " up  State  ” — retiree  from  public 
life.  He  has  been  a Congressman  a good  while  and  ha*  lived  a 
wholesome  enough  life  in  Washington.  He  bad  some  difficulty 
with  the  War  Department  and  an  investigating  enmmittce.  and 
with  some  of  his  constituents,  about  glorra  and  gauntlets,  which  he 
was  charged  with  selling  to  the  government  contrary  to  law.  which 
denir*  to  Congressmen  the  privilege  of  selling  good*  or  service* 
to  the  United  State*.  However  much  nr  little  may  have  been  the 
merit  of  the  accusation.  Mr.  LlTTAfKH  ha*  apparently  lived  it 
dosvn  and  |*i*»ed  hy  it.  and  his  pleasing  rotundity  has  maintained 
itself  in  influential  place*.  Once  Mr.  Rooaeyf.lt  announced  in  a 
public  speech  that  Mr.  I.ITTAfRR  was  the  imlitieian  upon  whose 
judgment  he  m©M  depended  ami  whose  advice  he  most  sought. 
The  President  ha*  broadened  bis  scope,  widened  hi*  horizon,  and 
met  other  men  since  then,  but  the  public  doe*  not  know  that  he 
has  Inst  faith  in  LtTTAfER.  I.TTTAI  Kit  i*  « persistent  as  well  as 
an  agreeable  man.  and  often  hi*  views  have  coincided  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt's.  In  Philadelphia,  in  11*00.  Mr.  T.itt.u  em  wa*  one  of 
the  foremost  supporter*  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  desire  not  to  be  nomi- 
nated for  Vice-President  »n  order  that  he  might  continue  to  l«e  (Jov- 
ernor  of  New  York.  This  sympathy  led  him  into  an  error  of  judg- 
ment which  was  painful  to  cooler  observers.  When,  one  evening. 
Mr.  ItnOMEVW.T  prevented  Senator  Platt  from  presenting  hi*  name 
as  the  candidate,  or  sncrillcc.  offered  by  New  York  and  danced 
with  joy  in  the  privacy  of  hi*  apartment.  Mr.  I.tTTAl’KR  rejoiced 
with  him.  When  Mr.  Roosevelt  announced  that  he  had  driven 
Platt  to  take  Tim  Woomm,  Littaeer  smiled  with  him,  for  he 
thought  that  Roosevelt  had  won.  But  the  late  Mr.  Holla — 
“ Old  Hollk.”  as  he  hu*  l>cen  railed  by  some — knew  better,  for 
he  judged  more  wisely.  “ Well,  Governor  ,n  he  said.  *'  if  New  York 
ha*  decided  to  name  Tim  WooHRt’tT,  that  nominate*  you.  for  the 
convention  will  know  that  New  York  i*  not.  serious  in  making 
such  a ridiculous  suggestion.  It  i*  the  same  a*  saying  that  they 
want  you  or  noliody."  And  tlieu  Holla's  judgment  loomed  bigger 
than  Littaver's. 
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Correspondence 


MR  JOHN  BURROUGHS  AND  FAKE  NATURAL  HISTORY 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper' n Wtekli/: 

Sir. — In  tlx*  Fcbriiarv  tinting.  Mr.  John  Burroughs.  under  the 
title  “ Fake  Natural  Hiatory,"  liaa  an  article  tlirrr  - four -t Ua  of 
which  it»  devoted  to  wiinni-nu  upon  hiu  versions  of  the  con  lent* 
<>f  two  " Briertown  Sketch**  " which  up|>eured  in  llAitPr.it'a  Maua 
/.ink  for  October.  |INM.  nnd  May,  IlMMi.  After  characterizing  them 
i»h  "aham  nature  Bketciiee,"  "dull'  as  '' fiction,"  “entirely  false M 
«*  “ natural  history."  ami  " blundering  caricatures  of  the  wild  life 
they  assume  to  descrilio."  he  say* : “In  fact.  1 have  never  seen  so 
much  fake  natural  history  crowded  into  two  magazine  articles  as 
these  thirteen  pages  show.  . . I have  never  before  in  Iny  life 

chanced  u|*>n  so  much  fantastic  natural  history  in  so  brief  a spare, 
all  made  plausible  by  great  attention  to  detail  and  an  apparent 
cnreful  following  up  of  clues  and  hints,  and  skilful  simiilatinn  of 
the  spirit  of  the  real. nature  student." 

Such  a sweeping  and  unrestrained  accusation  of  moral  turpitude 
requires  a better  justification  than  the  presumed  g«**d  intrnthm* 
of  the  person  making  the  accusation.  If  a naturalist  reading  one 
of  Mr.  Burroughs'*  dogmatic  statements  as  to  what  certain  animal* 
never  do  should  fly  into  print  with  the  assertion  that  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs had  “ invented  ” Ins  fact*  and.  to  use  his  own  expression, 
was  carrying  “ gold  bricks  to  editors.”  it  is  probable  that  Mr. 
Burroughs  would  feel  righteous  indignation  that  hi*  honesty  was 
impugned.  Courtesy  and  fair  dealing  are  not  necessarily  incon- 
sistent with  ability  as  a naturalist. 

chipmunks  usually  store  their  nuts  in  underground  burrow*, 
hut  every  now  and  then  one  ran  find  tlieir  storehouses  in  pn*ts. 
or  in  hollows  some  little  distance  up  a tree,  ami  very  often  in  fallen 
trees  ami  stumps  with  underground  communications.  Every  now 
anil  then.  also,  a chipmunk  may  I**  seen  |*eping  from  *omc  hole 
in  a tree  trunk  or  old  post.  These  simple,  often -observed  facts 
are  referred  to  hvlhe  Briertown  writer  in  these  words:  “A  family 
of  chipmunks  were  more  friendly.  They  bunked  in  a cranny  in 
the  cellar  wall  |the  sole  remains  of  wliat  once  was  a church], 
and  kept  a well-filled  storehouse,  too.  in  the  hollow  of  the 
biggest  maple  near  by."  In  another  place  he  says,  “ A chip- 
munk was  fieepiiig  from  hi*  knot-hole  in  a maple  liough  near  the 
woodpecker.  Mr.  Burroughs  say*,  contemptuously.  '*  He  makes  hi* 
chipmunks  store  their  nuts  in  hollow  trees,  nml  live  in  hollow 
tree*,"  imputing  to  the  Briertown  writer,  who  das  nothing  of  tine 
kind,  the  dogmatic  generalization  tluit  all  chipmunk*  do  this,  am! 
then  with  a fine  display  of  dogmatic  hut  very  fallible  omniscience 
on  his  own  part.  adds.  “This  ground-squirrel  is  a ground-dweller, 
and  stores  his  food  ami  lives  in  the  ground."  The  chipmunk  is 
not  an  earthworm.  Mr.  Burroughs. 

Again,  in  the  marshes  near  my  home  the  red-shouldered  black- 
birds. called  locally  redwings,  make  their  nests  by  hnmlrod*  and 
hundreds.  You  can  readily  find  number*  of  these  nests  so  near 
together  in  the  close-growing  hushes  that  they  seem  almost  in  the 
-anie  bush.  Yet  Mr.  Burroughs  denies  this  commonest  of  facts 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  ami,  in  tlie  interest  of  “ true."  a* 
opposed  to  "fake.”  natural  history,  says,  condescendingly ; “He 
[the  Briertown  writerl  should  I**  told  that  red-shou  Idrrod  black 
bird*  do  not  nc*t  in  counties*  pairs,  but  singly,  a pair  or  two  in 
one  locality."  Such  unwarranted  dogmatism  would  *ccm  impos- 
sible if  one  did  not  road  it  here  in  cold  print. 

The  Briertown  writer  tells  us  that  “ Crusoe  " — a crow  lie  wa* 
o!»*crving — " had  a ragged  *pot  in  the  primaries  of  hi*  right  wing." 
-Surely  it  wa*  no  surprising  matter  for  one  who  had  a pair  of  keen 
eyes  and  wa*  used  to  watehing  and  identifying  bird*  to  n-enguizc 
Crusoe  when  he  came  within  eyeshot.  Now  hear  Mr.  Burroughs: 
” How  can  a wingless  ole-ervcr  -|*-nd  Imur*  with  a cmw  under  tlie 
free  air  of  heaven  anil  know  that  lie  Ini*  always  got  the  same 
crow?  , . . Every  crow  look*  like  every  other  crow,  and  even  if 
one  had  a bell  upon  sonic  ]»nrt  intlur  individual  or  some  ennspien 
ou*  mark,  how  could  he  follow  him  ami  learn  all  hi*  secret  and 
original  way*?".  Would  any  one  suppose  from  what  Mr.  Burroughs 
sav*  that  Urusnc  had  any  distinguishing  or  identifying  mark? 

The  reader  will  search  the  " Briertown  Sketches " in  vnin  to 
discover  where  “ Briertown  " is  situated.  I have  suspected  that 
it  wa*  in  New  England.  Mr.  Burroughs,  in  hi*  comment*  upon 
these  sketches,  doe*  not  scruple  to  invent  a location.  He  begins 
his  mmments  by  saving  that  “ the  editor  r'f  IIarpcr’k  ha*  been 
recently  fooled  by  two  *hnm  'nature  sketches’  front  Briertown. 
New  Jersey."  And  later  he  speaks  of  the  tlnra  of  ,Yr»r  Jersey  us 
showing  the  Briertown  writer  to  fie  a fakir!  By  the  way.  it  was 
in  New  Jersey  that  a contributor  to  Bird  - Lore  found  hummers 
building  a npst  in  hie  July,  in  unpardonable  ignorance  of  one  of 
Mr.  Burroughs'*  laws  of  nature. 

Words  so  fail  Mr.  Burroughs  to  express  his  contempt  of  tlie 
shocking  ignoranre  that  can  <-neak  of  the  wild  grape  a-  blooming 
when  wood-lilies  and  meadow-lilies  are  in  bloom  that  be  lui*  rc 
course  to  exclamation  point*.  Yet  in  tlie  region  with  which  1 am 
familiar  it  i*  a matter  of  common  nWrvutiwi  that  the  blooming 
season  * of  the  lily  and  the  grape  overlap. 

One  of  the  things  that  incense*  Mr.  Burroughs  is  what  the  Brier 
town  writer  say*  of  king  birds.  King-bird*  are  very  numerous  in 
the  region  nlmut  my  home.  They  arc  very  swift,  very  active,  and 
very  agile,  full  of  the  spirit  of  mischief,  and.  in  my  observation, 
an-  reaily  for  a Hght  whether  near  or  far  from  their 
nest  and  after  their  nesting  season.  The  Briertown  writer 
report*  some  of  tlie  thing*  he  lui*  seen  king  - birds  do.  Mr.  Bur 
rough*  scouts  at  tin*  re|*»rt.  for,  “a*  a matter  of  fact,  the 
king  bird  only  attacks  it*  enemies  when  they  appear  in  the  vicinity 
of  its  nest."  This  i*  another  dogmatic  and  ignorant  generalization. 
But  what  interested  me  in  Mr.  Burroughs’*  comment  wa*  hi*  as- 
sertion that  the  Briertown  writer  made  a pair  nf  kingbird*  "at- 
tack” “a  great  blue  ltemn.'’  What  the  Briertown  writer  did  say 
was:  “They  screamed  an  afternoon  away  merely  because  a great 


blue  heron  chose  to  shift  his  hunting-grounds  and  rapture  a few 
frog*  in  the  neighborhood  of  tlieir  nest,"  Even  with  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs's sanction  the  king  birds  under  ibex-  circumstance*  might 
have  “attacked"  the  ln-rou  without  doing  violence  to  their  bird- 
ualure.  nml  |M-rlia|m  they  did.  but  the  Briertown  writer  does  not 
rr|H»rt  any  uttack,  und  yet  Mr.  Burrougli*  says  that  he  dmw  so 
report. 

Since  Mr.  Burroughs’*  savage  attack  upon  the  " Briertown 
Sketches’*  1 have  n-ad  them  with  rare  and  I fir»*l  in  them  no 
dogmatic  generalizations  on  the  habit*  of  bird*  or  l*-n*t*.  n*»  pos- 
ing a*  a “ scientific  naturalist."  no  arrogant  assumption  of  superior 
knowledge,  much  less  any  assumption  of  all  knowledge.  They  n-ad 
as  the  report*  of  actual  nl**--rvations.  The  writer  may  have  mia- 
observed,  but  so  may  Mr.  Burroughs.  «s  we  have  seen. 

There  is  not  an  observation  reported  in  tie*  “ Briertown 
Sketches"  that  any  intelligent  person  might  not  have  made  if 
equipped  with  a pair  of  keen,  well-trained  eyes,  and  willing  pa- 
tiently to  wateh. 

When,  for  example,  he  say*  he  saw  a crow  peck  nwt  from  the 
lied  of  a shallow  brook  a bright  piece  of  tin  and  fly  ntf  with  it. 
tluit  he  saw  the  cmw  drop  the  tin,  then  search  for  it  again,  find  it 
and  lly  oil*  with  it  again,  these  statement*.  if  he  is  a man  of 
good  character.  IMcomHIv  outweigh  all  the  elamnrou*  *liri«-k 
ing  of  a chorus  of  bird  exfiert*  tliat  lie  didn’t  see  what  Im  says  lie 
saw.  So.  if  Im  saw  humming  - hints  do  something,  and  report* 
what  lie  saw.  the  fart  that  a bird  expert  find*  it  different  Irons 
anything  lie  ever  saw  may  make  what  he  saw  unusual.  Inn  it  dues 
not  make  him  necessarily  inaccurate,  and  it  certainly  doe*  not 
prove  him  an  intentional  fa  Wilier. 

Out  of  the  myriad  of  bird  nests,  the  Briertown  observer  hap- 
pened upon,  he  *aw  one  so  placed  as  not  to  drain  a*  freely 
ns  it  should.  This  is  a most  unu-nal  occurrence.  He  re- 
ported it-  Mr.  Burroughs  says.  “The  thing  i*  impossible.” 
And  then  he  add*,  pityingly,  some  pompous  and  irrelevant 
platitude*  as  to  the  self- draining  enaraeter  of  hint  nest*, 
and  say*.  “Not  even  the  mud-lined  nest  of  tlie  robin’*  will  hold 
water.  ’ But  it.  will,  if  not  placed  so  as  to  drain  properly,  ami 
every  now  nml  then,  of  course  very  rarelv,  a water-logged  robin'* 
nest  i*  found.  It  wa*  just  lieeause  this  hummer's  nest  wa*  «» 
placed  tliat  it  did  not  drain  ns  it  should,  and  in  consequence  the 
eggs  in  it  were  chilled  and  lifeless,  that  the  phenomenon  was  worth 
reporting. 

The  Briertown  writer  saw  a |*»ir  «»f  humming-birds  build  a nest 
in  late  June  and  earlv  duly.  He  was  not  writing  a treatise  on 
natural  history  or  making  sweeping  generalizations.  It  interested 
him  to  find  a jwir  of  hummers  nesting  at  this  *ea*nn.  He  re|*>rt* 
tin-  fact.  Sat*  Burroughs,  “No  humming-bird  btiihls  a nest  later 
tlum  early  in  June."  And  so  on  interminably. 

The  Briertown  writer  oliservrd  a male  bummer  helping  hi*  mate 
build  a neat,  und  later  actually  sitting  u|hiii  the  nest.  He  reports 
the  fucts.  He  dis-sn't  nay  that  nil  male  hummers  do  these  thing*, 
but  that  he  saw  thin  male  hummer  do  them,  lie  doesn't  generalize 
at  all  or  dogmatize,  lie  only  reports  what  lie  saw.  Mr.  Burroughs 
say*,  with  a self  sufficient  assumption  of  all  knowledge,  that  nil 
male  hummers  di*app--ar  at  the  nesting  season : therefore  the 
Briertown  observer  never  saw  thin  male  hummer  in  tlie  neighbor- 
hood of  tlie  nest,  much  less  assisting  his  mate,  and  his  alleged 
observation*  an-  pun*  inventions.  One  who.  after  residing  Mr. 
Burroughs's  savage  attack,  turn*  to  the  Briertown  sketches  them- 
selves. will  have  no  doubt  whose  an  the  real  ” inventions."  They 
an-  Mr.  Burroughs's  own  (s-m-rdon*  of  tin-  Briertown  writer's 
statements  and  the  wonderful  laws  of  nature  which  Mr.  Burroughs 
promulgate*.  The  more  one  studies  this  Burroughs  article,  the 
more  one  i*  amazed  alike  at  Its  intolerant  tone,  its  unwarranted 
a*|K-r*ions  of  another  writer's  good  faith,  and  its  reckless  display 
of  dogmatic  ignorance.  As  an  exhibition  nf  truculent  temper  and 
Impelessly  laid  logic  it  is  absolutely  unique. 

" (loitwcTicrr." 


CURRENT  NEEDS  AT  TUSKEGKE 
To  the  Editor  of  llarjtrr’M  II  ’eeklft: 

Sir, — Rather  disturbed  and  unsettled  conditions  in  tlie  South,  so 
far  as  the  race  is  concerned,  have  made  no-  feci  that  it  wa*  my  duty 
to  remain  South  during  the  greater  part  nf  tlie  year.  The  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  State  universities  in  tlie  South  rcss-ntly  said 
to  a friend:  “Sav  to  Professor  Washington  1 wish  he  could  *|u*ud 
the  next  six  or  eight  months  and  longer,  if  possible,  speaking  in 
the  South.  He  is  needed  here  badly  now.  1 fi-el  that  the  senti- 
ment Is  growing  better,  and  he  knows  wliat  to  *av  to  lu-lp  further 
this  good  feeling.*"  This  I have  done.  I have  spent  my  time  at 
the  school,  and  in  travelling  and  speaking  to  mixed  audiences  of 
l«oth  races  iri  various  parts  of  tlie  South.  I feel  that  I have,  in 
this  way.  accomplished  great  good.  and  I am  quite  sure,  by  ren- 
xi m nf  the  work  of  many  hrnad  and  patriotic  white  and  colored 
men.  that  th«  relation*  at  present  an-  much  more  satisfactory  and 
settled:  but  the  time  1 have  *pcnt  in  lids  way  bus  prevented  my 
getting  into  the  Northern  ami  Western  State*,  a*  I usually  do.  for 
t Im-  purpose  nf  grtting  contributions  for  the  work  of  Tuskegee 
Institute.  Tim  result  is  that  we  are  much  more  in  need  of  funds 
for  current  expense*  than  usual. 

Our  need*  an-  in  two  directions:  first,  fifty  dollar  nehnlarahipa 
willi  which  to  pay  the  tuition  of  students  through  school:  and. 
second,  money  with  which  to  increase  niir  endowment  fund  so  it 
will  not  Is-  necessary  to  *qs*nd  *«  much  of  my  time  away  from  the 
school  collecting  money  for  it*  current  expense*. 

An.v  money,  wlu-t her  in  large  nr  small  sum*,  sent  for  these  pur- 
pose*. will  !*>  of  groat  help  to  our  work,  ami  highly  appreciated. 

. I am.  sir. 

Dookkr  T.  Wahuixotox. 

Principal. 
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OUR  REAL  WAR  WITH  JAPAN 

THE  IMPENDING  STRUGGLE  FOR  COMMERCIAL  DOMINANCE  IN  THE  ORIENT 
WHICH  WILL  TEST  TO  THE  UTMOST  OUR  RESOURCES  AND  OUR  INGENUITY 

By  WILLIAM  INGLIS 

SPECIAL  CORMESPOS1IBNT  FOR  'HARPER  S WEEKLY" 


Yokohama.  Ftbruary  p,  iwj. 

THKKK  is  a form  of  ronllict  in  which  the  fnited  States 
must  forthwith  meH  -Japan — the  warfare  of  commerce. 
Although  there  an*  many  rlenirnU  in  which  each  nation 
is  helping.  and  must  continue  to  help,  the  other,  then*  i* 
no  doubt  that  thewe  two  must  contend  for  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  Pacific,  and  ultimately  for  the  business  of  supplying 
flour,  petroleum.  and  other  staple*  to  the  vast  population  of  t'liina. 
and  other  Far-JCaatern  countries. 

TIh*  struggle  for  commercial  supremacy  will  la*  exceedingly  in- 
teresting to  |M)litical  economists  as  well  ns  to  the  jinnies  engaged, 
for  (lie  government  of  Japan.  Iiy  Inking  over  an  netive  jMirtnt-rsliip 
in  the  rhief  manufacturing  and  trading  emu  panic*,  i*  virtually 
ir.corjtonithtg  itself  into  the  greatest  tru*t  in  tin*  world.  Thh  wise 
gentlemen  who  pore  over  acre*  of  statistic*,  and  tell  you  exactly 
Imw  much  every  nation  In  the  world  is  gaining  or  losing  in  the 
struggle  for  life,  prolmldv  will  furnish  most  entertaining  report* 
of  the  coming  conflict  lietween  the  trust  nation  anil  the  trust-worry- 
ing  tuition. 

The  war  it*elf  ha*  long  been  imminent  in  the  eye*  of  men  fa- 
miliar with  condition*  in  thi*  jiart  of  the  world;  hut.  curiously 
enough,  u formal  dcela ration  of  it  was  made  only  a fen-  days  ago, 
by  Viscount  llayashi.  Minister  for  Foreign  Attaint,  in  reply  to 
interpellation*  in  the  Diet.  After  declaring  Unit  the  Japanese 
government  relie*  entirely  u|*m  the  assurances  of  the  American 
government  a*  In  the  San  Francisco  school  affair,  and  reiterating 
tliat  Japan  is  not  increasing  her  armament  with  a view  to  righting 
Jtiissin  or  seeking  more  territory.  Viscount  llayashi  boldly  pro- 
claimed Jm|mh'*  intention  to  wage  another  kind  of  war. 

“ In  matter*  of  navigation,  commerce,  and  trade."  lie  declared. 
■'  we  an*  hound  to  exjiaitd  ourselves  in  foreign  countries,  and  will 
take  Decennary  measure*  in  the  encouragement  of  the  same.  Tlii* 
strife  i*  that  of  ware  and  virtue.  No  nation  or  people  is  without 
tliis  heavenly  endowed  right." 

So  far  a*  the  navigation  of  the  Pacific  is  concerned,  the  Jaj-a- 
nc*r  haw*  already  made  great  advance.  Aided  by  subsidies  and 
nt Her  government  favor*,  tlie  JajMin--*o  steamship  companies  have 
taken  ami  arr  taking  much  of  the  Pacific  earning  trade  away  from 
American  ship*.  American*  of  long  and  extensive  experience  in 
navigation  declare  tliat  unless  American  lines  are  aided  by  sub* 
sillies  they  must  go  to  the  wall.  An  American  who  is  not  inter- 
ested in  any  shipping  line,  but  who  ha*  had  for  years  vast  experi- 
ence in  the  Pacific  trade,  told  me  yesterday  that  the  ease  is  nearly 
hopeless. 

••  1 don't  see  how  we  can  take  control  of  tlie  carrying  trade  of 
tin-  Pacific.”  he  said.  **  Tlie  Japanese  are  crowding  u»  out  They 
can  build  and  equip  ship*  more  cheaply  Hum  we  can.  and  their  cost 
of  maintenance  is  much  lower  than  ours — to  say  nothing  of  the 
direct  help  given  bv  the  government.  I'nlco*  t ongress  slmll  grunt 
generous  *ub«idic*  our  days  on  the  Pacific  are  numbered.  And  if 
Japan  should  go  to  war  at  any  time,  and  draw  off  her  ships  in  the 
Pacific  trade  for  use  «*  transports,  etc.,  our  Far-Kastern  com- 
merce would  lie  badly  crippled.*' 

This  American  took  a most  cheerful  view  nf  our  traile  prospects 
in  Manchuria  and  Korea. 

*'  Japan  will  lie  our  good  customer  rather  than  a competitor," 
lie  said.  '*  In  the  first  place,  it  is  settled  that  -Japan  is  not  going 
to  try  for  exclusive  trade  right*  in  Manchuria  or  Korea.  She 
cannot,  dare  not.  violate  her  treaty  obligation*  to  maintain  tlie 
open  door  in  those  countries.  It  Is  true,  however,  tliat  the  method 
of  distribution  of  American  made  good*  is  going  to  be  changed. 
There  are  already  many  thousands  of  Japanese  simps  and  store* 
in  Manehnria  and  Korea.  The  Japune-s-  easily  become  familiar 
with  the  language  ami  business  customs,  and  no  in  the  aetunl  dis- 
tribution of  goods  i hey  have  a big  advantage.  Hut  they  will  huv 
more  from  us  than  from  any  one  else,  because  we  ran  deliver  to 
them  machinery,  flour,  cotton,  etc.,  cheaper  an«l  I tetter  titan  any 
tine  else. 

“ The  only  difference  will  he  that  hereafter  tlie  American  middle- 
man is  eliminated.  Hi*  place  will  he  taken  by  the  Japanese. 
Nevertheless,  1 know  that  if  American  firms,  desirous  of  selling 
goods  in  tin*  newly  opened  country,  should  send  responsible  men 
In  New-rbwang  and  Chemulpo  tliey  will  find  a big  demand  for  their 
stuff.  Hut  it  will  he  useless  to  semi  ordinary  eoiniuercial  travel- 
ler*— mere  drummer*.  Tin-  natives  look  down  on  them  and  won't 
do  business  with  them.  They  want  to  deal  with  mcml«crs  of  firms, 
with  the  big  men.  And.  of  course,  it  would  Is?  useless  for  us  to 
say  tliev  must  do  business  in  our  way.  They  are  hound  to  have 
their  own  way,  and  if  we  want  to  sell  goods  to  them  we  must 
humor  them." 

So  the  open  door  in  the  hand  i*  » real,  sure-enough  open  door, 
and  tin-  outlook  for  Amerimn  proiliirera  is  most  excellent  at  len»t 
until  such  time  a*  it  i*  settled  whether  or  no!  Japan  i*  to  lirenmc 
u great  mannf ict uring  country. 

And  the  working  *1111  of  that  problem  will  lyford  for  the  next 
ten  years  one  of  the  most  fascinating  studies  hi  the  world.  In- 


deed. it  is  not  beyond  possibility  that  if  the  Japanese  paternalistic 
trust  system  of  carrying  mi  manufacture  and  commerce  is  a suc- 
cess. then  all  other  go? eminent*  must  change  their  method*  and 
take  an  active  j*art  in  trade,  under  jierialty  of  dire  distress  if  they 
should  fail  to  do  no. 

it  is  hard  for  the  foreign  visitor  to  grasp  the  idea  that  Japan 
is  not  11  mere  nation— it  i*  one  family  of  fifty  million  soul*.  That 
fact  has  to  lie  reckoned  with  in  every  calculation  as  to  this  people's 
future.  Hie  organization  i*  really  very  simple.  Tlie  Mikado  is 
the  direct  descendant  in  unbroken  line  from  Jininui  Tenno.  tin* 
Son  of  Heaven;  also.  In*  1*  the  Father  of  his  Country.  From  every 
human  being  in  the  empire  lie  expects — and  receive* — implicit 
obedience  and  affectionate  trust.  To  each  individual  and  the  peo- 
ple at  large  the  Mikado  owe*  protection  and  watou*  care.  Over 
Ktnperor  and  ptople  Imvor  always  tin-  spirits  of  their  ancestor*, 
criticising  error,  praising  worthy  deed*.  How  beautifully  this 
system  of  organisation  work*  in  time  of  war  wa*  illustrate*]  by 
tin-  Japanese  in  the  late  conflicts  with  China  and  liussia.  The 
army  and  navy  were  marvellously  efficient,  full  of  such  burning 
enthusiasm  for  the  Krnperor  tliat  men  counted  it  a pleasure  to  lay 
down  their  live*  for  him  1 spirits  of  ancestors  hovering,  meanwhile, 
over  battles  and  smiling  approval)  : and.  must  remarkable  of  all, 
tlie  army  and  navy  were  absolutely  free  from  any  taint  of  graft. 

Tlte  Spirit  of  Japan,  the  Husliido.  *»r  chivalrous  devotion  nf  sov- 
ereign to  |-eoptc  and  of  people  to  sovereign.  scowl  an  unquestion- 
able sucres*  in  war.  Can  it  Is-  adapted  to  the  need*  of  tlie  nation 
in  time  of  peare.  in  the  struggle  for  commercial  supremacy  in 
which  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  engaged? 

For  many  centuries  the  Jajmncso  have  l*-»-n  profitably  engaged 
in  fighting,  fishing,  and  agriculture.  Can  they  safely  change 
themselves  into  a manufacturing  and  trading  nation?  Will 
Hushido  endure?  Will  competition  with  Caucasian  jieoplc*,  and 
their  method*  of  high  finance  and  tin-  many  intricate  meanings 
of  business  is  business.”  inculcate  tlie.  Japanese  js-oplc  with  the 
world-wide  money  - hunger  am!  money  • worship?  lints  far  the 
grafter  has  not  In-come  indigenous  to  Japanese  soil.  There  is  n«» 
reference  in  these  lines  to  the  many  allegation*  of  too  great 
shrewdness  ami  overreaching  which  have  been  made  against  Japa- 
nese merchant*  The  question  is  whether  Koshidn  can  lie  broken 
to  business  harness;  whether  the  spirit  of  nil  for  one  and  one 
for  all  ran  survive  intimate  association  with  our  individualism: 
whether  the  individual's  loyalty  to  the  Krnperor  will  survive  the 
temptation  to  make  an  undue  |**r*onal  profit  out  of  the  business 
house  in  which  the  Krnperor  is  ;*  partner. 

Thu*  far  |tn*hido  ha*  endure*!  the  contact  with  the  West.  The 
great  Admiral  Togo  receive*  hardly  ns  much  salary-  as  a New  York 
captain  of  police,  and  live*  in  a sivle  of  far  less  luxury.  Zeal  for 
the  welfare  of  tin*  country  and  a contempt  for  wealth  are  taught 
in  tlte  school*  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Here,  for  example, 
is  an  announcement  in  one  of  thi*  morning'*  newspapers ; 

" General  Itamii  Nogi  has  hern  made  President  of  the  Nobles 
Kelmol.  Thi*  apjsdiilnu-nt  i*  much  welcomed  by  the  Tokio  press 
General  Xogl  was  last  year  appointed  liv  the  Krnperor  to  he  an 
official  of  the  school,  and  it  came  to  lie  known  tliat  he  desired  to 
re-ign  hi*  military  duties  on  account  of  age.  hi*  purpose  licing  to 
live  with  the  student*  and  set  them  an  example  of  frugality  an- 1 
diligence.  The  Krnperor  has  now  decided  that,  while  carrying  out 
that  purpose.  1m-  shall  retain  ids  military  position.” 

A*  for  tin*  activities  of  the  -Ta|iane*e  government  in  business, 
they  am*  so  vast  and  so  varied  that  one  hardly  know*  where  to 
begin  to  enumerate  them.  Tlie  government  ownership  of  railway, 
telegraph,  and  telephone  lines  and  the  salt  and  tobacco  monopolies 
i*  a I rea<ly  well  known.  Most  of  us.  however,  do  not  know  that 
the  Japanese  government  i*  an  active  partner  in  the  busIncoM*  of 
manufacturing  and  exporting  iron.  Iieer,  sugar,  and  cotton  good*, 
and  i*  presently  going  to  take  part  in  the  refining  of  oil  and  other 
indust  rie*. 

The  great  Mitsui  company,  the  richest  in  Japan,  made  up  of 
noblemen  who  serve  the  Krnperor  by  earning  profits  as  valonaly 
n«  their  ancestor*  supported  his  anrestors  with  their  sword*,  ha* 
been  by  imperial  decree  appointed  a»  the  selling  agency  for  -fa|M- 
ne*e  mnnufart tire*.  The  government  Ha*  ordered  its  hanking -house, 
the  Yokohama  Spccii-  lUnk.  to  advance,  nt  4 Vi  per  cent,  interest, 
the  money  required  by  manufacturer*  and  exporters  of  cotton 
yarns,  cotton  good*,  etc.,  to  the  extent  of  6 ,000 .000  yen.  equal  to 
$3,000,000  in  American  gold.  When  tlie  value  of  export*  rise* 
above  n certain  amount  the  rate  of  intercut  j*  reduced  to  4 per 
cent.  In  the  same  way  many  million*  of  dollar*  ban-  l*en  loaned 
hv  the  government  to  companies  which  brew  Iieer  ami  refine  sugar 
for  export.  The  government  is  a silent,  but  none  the  lis*  active, 
(•art  tier. 

American  firm*  have  been  busy  for  months  installing  flour-mills 
in  this  country.  Tin-  government  fmlen  the  milling  industry  in 
this  way;  tlie  import  tariff  oil  wheat  is  <**111*  gold  |*-r 

measure  of  13.1  |*-tiinK  while  the  tariff  on  flour  is  7 2 '/.  rent*  for 
the  same  amount.  With  a difference  of  H cents  tariff  per  I'Ut 
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pound*  in  hi*  favor.  the  Ja|Nineac  miller  will  he  able  to  make  many 
Pifotnkre  amJ  itill  earn  a |*roflt  while  learning  the  art  of  Hour- 
making. 

The  ini|M»rt  tariff  on  kerosene  oil  i*  about  half  a rent.  sold,  per 
gallon,  while  crude  |ietndeum  is  admitted  free.  A Japanese  com* 
pany  I*  being  fonned  to  obtain  crude  petroleum  from  the  inde- 
l«  iident  t'alifornia  fields.  Whether  or  not  the  Japaneae  ran  master 
the  art  of  oil-refining  remains  to  lie  seen. 

Should  the  llnur-milling  and  oil-refining  Industrie*  prove  a suc- 
re*«s.  the  Ja|*ine*c  |M-ople  will  sain  the  further  profit  of  importing 
the  raw  material  ami  exporting  the  manufactured  product  in  their 
own  ship*.  And  in  every  step  of  the  journey,  from  wheat  or  nil 
field  to  consumer,  the  government  is  working  with  the  miller  and 
the  merchant. 

No  mutter  how  able  tliev  may  liecome  a*  manufacturers,  of 
course,  the  Jit|muc*c  will  still  need  our  raw  eottnn.  wheat,  and  oil, 
for  their  country  produce*  none. 

It  i«  hv  no  means  certain  that  all  Japanese  manufactures,  even 
with  government  aid.  an-  laouiid  to  Is*  successful.  The  government 
iron  foundry  at  \\*kamitt*u  is  running  at  a great  loss.  In  the 
fiscal  year  l'.MM»-7  Ihe  •*\rcs*  of  outlay  over  income  was  $ 1, 531. 000, 
gold.  In  the  budget  for  IU07-H  it  i*  rstimntrd  that  the  exc«**H  <if 
outlay  over  income  tor  this  year  will  Is*  iW.l  05.001 1.  gold.  During 
the  nine  years  in  which  the  government  lias  o|s rated  the  fiaindry 
the  total  loss  ha*  ls*en  tll.4X0.000,  gold.  The  government  la  now 
seriously  considering  tin*  tpn-»t  ion  *1  turning  over  I lie  foundry  to 
a joint  stock  eoiii|mny.  itself  Indding  a majority  of  the  stock  in 
return  for  the  tl0.U00.«NMi.  gold,  already  paid  out  by  the  national 
t n usury. 

It  is  isnsible  that  even  under  thin  plan  the  foundry  may  still 
Is*  a failure:  hut  the  .lu|Miu*se  are  as  hopeful  as  ever  of 
making  it  a success.  Tin*  South-Manehurian  Knlwav.  for 
which.  Iiy  tin*  way.  the  rails,  can*,  and  locomotives  are  bought  in 
America,  has  ls**n  organised  on  this  basin — the  government  own- 
ing tin-  majority  of  the  stock,  and  the  |»*iple  individually  owning 
t lie  rest. 

Knough  ha*  been  told  lure  to  indicate  in  how  many  industries 
the  Japanese  government  in  investing.  If  the  present  plan  i*  fol- 
lowed out  the  .lupam-se  government  will  soon  lie  at  the  head  of 
tin*  richest.  m««t  |s*werfnl  trust  in  the  world — a trust  based  upon 
the  lalmr  and  the  zr.il  of  50.000,000  frugal,  industrious.  tem|H>rate 
|ieoptc.  The  government  is  conducting  the  greatest  industrial  ex- 
jH-nment  of  the  age.  If  *uecr**fiil  it  will  inaugurate  a new  ad- 
justment. of  the  indust ries  of  mankind.  If  the  Japanese  trust 
proves  profitable  it  will  inevitably  crush  out  all  competing  indi- 
vidual* or  firm*  or  corfiurationa  In  every  part  of  the  world.  The 
outlook  provokes  tin-  most  interesting  *|>eruhition.  Must  our 
government  ultimately  become  a great  trust,  too?  For  without 


some  such  orderly  union  of  otir  industrial  forces  how  can  we  com- 
pete with  the  .Japanese  trust’ 

Political  economists,  of  course,  declare  that  the  industrial  scheme 
contemplated  by  Japan  destroys  the  hope  of  individual  profit,  and 
therefore  destroys  the  incentive  to  individual  effort,  Again  we 
must  remember  the  vital  difference  between  this  rare  and  all  other 
race*.  In  this  family  of  50.000, IKK)  mem  tiers  it  is  still  accounted 
the  greatest  honor  in  the  world  to  work  with  success  for  the  com- 
mon good.  Take  tla*  |sdicciiien.  for  t-xumplc.  whom  one  finds  <*>> 
uniformly  polite  nnd  efficient  in  every  dapanese  city.  town,  and 
village.  These  men  are  the  verv  pick  of  thp  youth  of  the  country 
— strong,  alert,  intelligent,  active,  industrious — yet  they  serve  u* 
policemen  for  much  lower  wages  than  they  could  earn  in  other 
calling*,  simply  lai-nuse  the  honor  of  working  for  the  Kmperor 
more  than  makes  up  for  the  smaller  pay.  At  this  juncture  I can 
see  Ihe  cynical  smile  of  the  American  reader,  who  wander*  wliut 
the  graft  is  worth  to  the  Japanese  police. 

” I'd  a*  anno  think  of  bribing  an  American  university  president 
a*  a Injwnese  policeman,"  a veteran  American  resident  remarked, 
the  other  day. 

And  from  the  lowest  to  the  higtiest  the  same  spirit  of  devotion 
animate*  tile  .l*|wniw  official*.  This  statement  i*  not  intended 
a*  a rhapsody  of  pniim*.  hut  a*  a mere  clinical  record  of  fact,  just 
u*  one  might  announce  that  the  Ja|ian<-*o  luive  black  hair:  for 
they  have  defect*  a*  pronounced  a*  their  excellence*.  Tin-  effort 
here  is  to  present  to  tlie  American  jieople  some  sort  of  idea  of  the 
iiiduKl rial-commercial  army  with  which  we  have  to  coni|iete  for 
dully  breud. 

Of  course  the  great  trust  experiment  i*  not  going  to  he  curried 
nut  without  some  severe  Immps.  The  land  of  Japan  i*  now  in  tin* 
thriM-*  of  a fever  of  *|N-eulation  which  recall*  the  history  of  the 
South  Sea  Bubble.  Trade  on  the  stock  exchange*  i*  buuming  a* 
never  la-fore.  The  Jap  i*  a*  fond  of  gambling  as  an  Apache  chief 
or  a Pittsburg  Hteel-king.  and  tie*  present  tmmn  in  industrial*  seem* 
to  lie  helped  along  by  the  gambling  spirit  rather  than  a calm  ap 
predation  of  values.  In  the  last  ten  month*  Japanese  industrial 
corporations  luive  l*-en  organized  to  the  extent  of  tOOO.ttOO.OOO.  gold. 

Wise  men  *ay  that  a financial  crash  is  Imiind  to  come  within  a 
year — some  even  say  it  will  lutppen  within  four  month*.  But  even 
when  the  speculative  conditions  have  l*-i-n  eliminated  there  will 
atill  remain  Ihe  actual  working  structure  of  the  industrial  com- 
panies. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Kniplre  of  Ju|iun  must  make  a aueeesa  of 
its  industries  or  <-olla|>se.  The  nation  has  proven  it*  ability  in 
the  art  of  war.  hut  no  army  or  navy,  however  powerful,  can  make 
it  great  unless  it  rests  U|sin  a Imsis  of  financial  prosperity.  The 
luive  made  success  a habit.  Are  they  going  to  teach  n* 
the  right  way  to  rtgulule  tlie  trusts? 


THE  TRAGIC  LOSS  OF  THE  STEAMSHIP  “BERLIN”  OFF  THE  HOOK  OF  HOLLAND 
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WHAT  TO  DO  IN  AUTOMOBILE 
EMERGENCIES 

By  WILLIAM  H EM  MING  WAY 


TIIK  automobiliat  i*  liorn  onto  trouble  us  the  spark*  fly 
Imckwanl.  Vet  that  need  not  worn-  him  if  only  he  keeps 
his  wits  awake.  No  matter  how  thick  and  last  ncrpo* 
cie*  may  Hogk  around  tin*  ear.  u quick  eye  and  a cool  head 
will  always  carry  him  through. 

All  of  which  Ik  very  true,  nay*  some  ini|iatient  amateur,  hut 
how  um  I to  acquire  the  quick  eye  and  the  cual  head?  To  a certain 
extent  these  come  by  nature,  like  Dogberry's  reading  ami  writing; 
to  a printer  or  less  degree  they  exist  in  every  man.  And  it  is  a 
most  cheering  fact  that,  no  matter  how  meagre  these  gifts  may  be 
in  the  iM-ginning.  they  can  noon  lie  greatly  developed  by  sedulous 
practice.  All  that  Is  needed  at  the  la-giuning  is  the  spirit  of  fair 
play  and  n modicum  of  common  sense.  Practically  all  the  auto- 
moUle  nee i ih-ni.'  we  hear  of  and  rod  about  in  the  newspaper*  are 
due  to  carelcKsncss  resulting  from  overconfidence  or  to  a selfish, 
anohbiah  disregard  of  the  rights  of  mankind.  For  every  one  case 
of  this  sort  there  an*  thou  Hindu  of  instance!*  of  careful  driving 
that  one  never  hears  about.  And  if  some  enemy  of  the  must 
delightful  sjmri  of  motoring  should  say  that  there  are  many  men 
driving  automobiles  who  are  unfit  tn  In-  trusted  with  the  responsi- 
bility, one  may  reply  vrs.  and  tin-re  are  thousands  of  rash,  over- 
licuriiig.  reckless  men  driving  homes  and  trolley-earn  and  sailing 
IkniIs  who  are  unfit  to  Is-  at  large  in  any  sort  of  vehicle.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  impossible  for  a keen  observer  in  Prospect  Park  to  find 
certain  reckless  pushers  running  great  risks  with  Iiigh-Hpeed  Iwhy- 
carriages.  Yet  there  is  no  puiilie  clamor  to  abolish  any  of  these 
forms  of  locomotion. 

Not  that  the  writer  would  Is-  understood  for  one  moment  to 
defend  or  even  excuse  tlie  fesdish  motorists  who  *<*vk  a cli-ap  and 
naaty  notoriety  by  driving  madly  through  crowded  streets,  or  along 
thoroughfares’ in  which  at  any  turn  a collision  mav  occur.  It  is 
a pleasure  to  know  that  the  men  who  are  guilty  of  this  Hnrt  of 
conduct  form  a very  small  minority  of  the  army  of  automohilists. 
And  in  view  of  the’  live*  they  take,  the  lames  they  break,  and  the 
other  damage  they  do,  to  say  nothing  of  the  odium  they  cast  u|M>n 
all  the  rest  of  ns.  it  would  not  In*  amiss  to  consider  them  as  the 
first  great  emergency  lief  ore  the  automobile  world  to-day. 

How  to  be  rid  of  them?  An  excellent  plan  lui»  been  suggested — 
impound  for  a certain  numlier  of  days  or  weeks  the  motorcar 
that  has  been  used  for  over-speeding.  The  selfish,  reckless  scorcher 
always  does  his  worst  in  his  favorite — and  therefore  fastest— car. 
Deprive  him  of  his  toy  for  ten  or  thirty  or  sixty  days,  and  yon 
punish  him  much  more  effectively  than  by  any  fine,  no  matter  how 
great. 

It  is  handy  worth  while  to  give  advice  about  the  minor  acci- 
dent* that  »Hiilier  beginner*  in  motoring,  the  little  rifts  within  the 
lute  that  ofttimea  make  the  muffler  mute.  These  difficulties,  chiefly 
relating  to  failing  feed  or  ignition  of  the  gasoline,  are  soon  over- 
come by  a few  months'  experience ; besides,  t he  liability  to  hazard* 
of  this  sort  ha*  been  almost  done  away  with  by  improvements  in 
construction.  I shall  assume,  then,  iliat  the  reader  has  begun 
by  learning  to  manage  a runabout  or  some  other  small  car.  and 
has  gradually  worked  op  to  the  point  at  which  he  can  run  a big 
touring-ear  with  a reasonable  amount  of  confidence. 

What  is  the  most  valuable  asset  a motorist  can  have?  Judgment 
of  time  and  distance,  I should  nay.  To  give  an  exact  definition 
of  this  complex  quality  is  ratlier  difficult.  Illustration  may  help 
somewhat.  Kvery  champion  swordsman  or  boxer,  every  champion 
at  billiards,  tennis,  raeqlleta  or  polo,  is  a keen  judge  of  time  ami 
distance,  lie  always  knows  exactly  how  fast  he  is  moving,  the 
precise  point  uml  moment  of  time  at  which  lie  will  strike  the 
antagonist  or  avoid  him. 

So  witli  the  skilled  motorist.  His  percept  ion  of  the  movement 
of  his  ear  and  of  everything  that  may  possibly  get  in  its  way  is  os 
accurate  a*  if  his  brain  contained  a chronometer  of  perfect  lailanee, 
a range-finder  of  perfect  certainty  and  a quick  -calculating  ap- 
paratus that  never  failed.  It  is  marvellous  to  note  what  great 
improvement  every  driver  of  a motor-ear  makes  in  these  respects. 
Ami  to  watch  a really  cx|iert  |M-rformer  threading  his  rapid  way 
through  a crowded  thoroughfare  is  a great  pleasure. 

Henri  Fournier,  for  example,  will  dash  down  the  Champ*  Elyafea 
at  a rate  of  speed  terrifying  to  n novice,  yet  with  such  exquisite 
judgment  ns  to  wltcti  to  dart  ahead,  just  how  many  inches  to  turn 
to  rigid  or  left,  precisely  which  vehicle  will  have  moved  out  of  hi* 
way  and  what  others  will  have  failed  to  <s>me  near  to  him.  that 
his  performance  m-ciii*  like  magic.  Of  course,  he  cultivated  his 
judgment  in  the  beginning  by  riding  a motor-cycle,  so  that  lie  not 
only  knows  time  and  distance  to  u nicety,  bat  can  whirl  even  a 
big  car  around  as  quickly  us  u bird  turns  in  mid-air. 

It  was  (hi*  rcmnrkuhlc  quirkm-*  of  thought  and  action  that 
saved  the  lives  of  Fournier  and  his  three  ei>ni|innions  in  tin-  acci- 
dent near  Mine, da  n«»t  long  ngo.  They  ran  at  a fair  rate  of  speed’ 
up  to  a blind  railroad  ero-*iiig  of  whose  existence  they  knew 
nothing.  As  he  nett  ns!  the  track  Fournier  saw  a Long  Island 


locomotive  charging  swiftly  down  upon  him  less  than  ten  rods 
away.  His  own  *|*-ed  was  too  great  to  permit  the  sioppagr  of  the 
automobile  this  side  of  the  railroad  track,  ami  still  not  fast  enough 
to  carry  tin-  auto  across  the  track  in  time  to  avoid  the  locomo- 
tive. 

Fournier  saw  these  things  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Hcrnrm- 
l>er,  lie  was  completely  taken  by  surprise.  Yet  in  one-tenth  of  a 
second  he  saw.  planned,  and  acted.  With  a swift  turn  of  the 
steering-wheel  he  spun  his  automobile  around  to  the  right,  so  that 
it  ran  ulnuwt  parallel  with  the  track.  The  locomotive  barely  hit 
one  of  the  rear  wheels  and  spilled  Fournier  and  his  party.  They 
wvre  pretty  badly  hurt,  it  is  true;  hut  if  Fournier  Imd  not  acted 
precisely  a*  he  did  the  machine  would  have  been  crushed  at  right 
angles  by  the  locomotive,  pushed  along  the  track  and  ground  under 
the  train.  Tliat  would  liave  meant  death,  without  doubt.  The 
quick  eye  and  cool  head  of  Fournier  saved  them  by  the  very  nar- 
rowest margin. 

Yet  such  extreme  skill  as  this  is  dangerous  unless  the  temptation 
to  take  chances  is  always  eurls-d  by  unlimited  common  sense.  I’onr 
Tom  ( Sooner,  who  was  killed  in  t'entral  1‘ark  a few  weeks  ago,  was 
one  of  the  most  experienced  and  skilful  drivers  in  America.  A 
few  <lav*  la-fore  his  last  ride  he  remarked  to  a friend:  “You’ll 
never  catch  me  speeding  on  the  road.  On  the  track  I'll  go  a* 
fast  as  any  one.  but  in  a city  I wouldn’t  think  of  it.” 

Nevertheless,  after  dining  with  some  friend*  t'ooper  took  them 
down  the  dark  West  Drive  at  high  speed.  Suddenly  confronted  by 
a carriage,  he  swerved  to  tin-  right,  only  to  discover  that  a dead 
car  was  lying  directly  in  the  way.  He  whirled  his  car  to  the  left. 
The  whole  movement  was  as  if  tlte  ear  were  running  around  the 
curves  of  a letter  S.  It  capsized,  inevitably,  for  tlie  fore  wheel* 
were  twisted  under  the  chassis,  and  a*  tlie  machine  tumbled  over 
and  over,  the  steering-wheel  crushed  t'ooper.  If  he  Imd  not  been 
overconfident  of  hi*  ability  to  spin  his  ear  out  of  any  possible 
difficulty  the  accident  could  not  have  happened. 

It  is  a curious  psychological  fart  that  in  the  mind  of  any  man 
we  shall  find  sooner  or  Inter  what  for  want  of  a better  name  I 
may  rail  a blank  space.  I refer  not  to  the  habitually  al»*eiit- 
mtnded  individual,  but  to  the  careful,  arrnmtc  man  who  has  done 
some  delicate  and  dangerous  hit  of  work  thousand*  of  times  with 
complete  safety,  yet  on  one  particular  occasion  will  make  a fatal 
error  that  no  tyro  would  ever  commit.  A most  cautious  arid 
veteran  locomotive  engineer,  for  example,  will  run  past  a ml  llag 
and  cause  an  accident.  Why?  Hera  use  some  nerve  centre  in  his 
brain  ha*  failed  for  tlie  moment  to  act.  failed  to  notify  the  con- 
trolling intelligence  that  the  danger-signal  i*  waving  la-fore  him. 

In  many  of  these  rases  it  l*  found  that  tlie  careful  man'*  per- 
ceptive faculties,  usually  so  precise,  have  been  benumbed  by  too 
long  continued  strain  of  work,  or  lack  of  sleep,  or  some  such  ab- 
normal condition.  And  for  this  reason  I would  urg*  every  auto- 
mold  lid  to  la-  certain  before  going  for  a drive  that  he  i*  in  lii* 
la-st  mental  condition.  And  if  one  ran  manage  somehow  to  re- 
fresh hi*  sense  of  motion  very  .often,  to  recall  frequently  that  no 
«me  i*  quite  so  apt  to  make  a gross  error  of  judgment  as  the 
veteran  e\|ierf,  much  will  have  been  done  to  avoid  danger. 

Tin*  recent  fatal  accident  on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  i*  another 
illustration  of  the  |a-ualty  that  must  I*-  ]mid  for  too  great  skill  in 
driving  nut  modified  by  sufficient  prudence.  The  expert  chauffeur 
evidently  saw  a chance  to  slip  }»***  a slow,  heavy  truck,  tried  it. 
and  suddenly  had  to  stop.  Tru-  motorman  of  the  trolley-car  close 
behind  had  no  apprehension  that  the  brisk  progress  of  the  aut«e 
mobile  would  1m-  checked,  so  he  was  unalde  to  stop  hi*  ear.  There 
was  a collision  that  threw  a passenger  out  of  tlie  auto  and  she 
wan  run  over  and  killed. 

While  it  would  1m-  manifestly  unfair  at  this  time  to  lay  the 
blame  on  any  individual,  it  is  still  proper  to  point  out  that  the 
accident  was  due  to  a lack  of  caution  resulting  from  long  and 
successful  experience.  And  here  we  come  to  a most  perplexing 
problem:  HoW  ran  the  driver  of  an  automobile  exercise  due 

caution  without  lagging  and  losing  time  on  the  drive?  It  arctn* 
to  me  that  the  only  safe  rub*  is.  in  rase  of  doubt  slacken  *|*-ed. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  chance*  to  sprint.  The  old  proverb,  " Be 
sun*  you’re  right,  then  go  ahead.''  soumls  very  trite,  and  it  is 
vexatious  to  loss-  a minute  Imtc  and  five  minute*  tlie  re  when  on  a 
journey. 

But  one  must  always  expect  to  lose  time  when  motoring  in  a 
city  street  or  in  any  other  crowded  thoroughfare.  Not  that  I 
would  for  a moment  suggest  that  safety  can  Is-  achieved  by  daw- 
dling along  at  a snail’s  pace:  for  it  i*  an  indisputable  fact  that 
there  i*  more  danger  in  a motor  carelessly  driven  at  six  mile*  an 
hour  than  in  one  carefully  driven  at  twenty-six. 

The  great  Frenchman  who  declared  that  the  ruling  spirit  of  a 
general  should  lie  rowrfare.  I'audarr,  rl  ton  jour*  randarr  would,  I 
am  sure,  with  equal  positivene**  insist  tlutt  the  motto  for  the 
chauffeur  must  Is-  )<ru<ienrr.  /irudewre.  rt  tun  jo  urn  la  prudence. 
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THE  INTERNE 


BY  CYRUS  TOWNSEND  BRADY  iuhthtm  i»  (illiah  am  u»u<i 


I I.  LIN'D  WORTH  stood  staring  through  the  closed  window  of 
the  operating-room.  lie  guzisl  fasciunnsl.  charmed  a*  it  liad 
Imh-ii  liy  s serpent's  eye,  at  wliat  lay  before  him.  All  Ida 
faculties  were  concentrated  in  vision.  Tlie  dull  roar  outside, 
jiiiikiiiuI.iI  by  the  d*f|er  detonations  of  tlie  dynamite,  fell 
uiirc*p>n*ivc  upm  Ida  ear.  Alike  was  lie  uitconaciou*  of  the  sub- 
dued noise  from  the  wards  behind  him.  not  less  ominous  in  its 
infrrquenrv  than  tin*  hideous  diupiHon  of  pirtentnus  sound  that 
came  to  him  from  the  city  beyond. 

The  patients  in  those  wards  usually  said  nothing.  Many  of 
tlieui  were  beyond  speech.  and  others  saved  their  energies  to  nwt 
tin-  inexorable  demands  of  anguish  in  silence;  but  to-day  a eon 
fused  murmur  tame  from  them,  with  now  and  then  a muffled 
cry — a shriek,  if  t lie  re  had  been  lack  of  it  tl»e  power  for  such  a 
sound,  one  would  have  said. 

Duty  the  moat  terrible  ever  laid  upon  the  soul  of  man  called 
Illingworth  lack  to  the  wards  of  tin*  great  hospital;  a duty  lie 
had  realized  from  the  beginning,  although  its  demand  hud  burst 
upon  him  with  the  suddenness  of  tin*  catastrophe  itself.  That 
duty  he  meant  to  jterform — ay.  though  it  killed  him ; though  his 
heart  broke  under  the  strain:  (Hough  ho  damned  his  soul  in  the 
doing  of  it.  It  was  to  Is*  done.  It  should  Is*  done.  Yet  he 
lingered.  To  the  reluctance  inevitable  from  the  horror  of  what 
lay  before  was  superadded  a strained  attractiveness,  ghastly  yet 
rial,  in  the  present  situation.  It  was  as  if  from  some  point  of 
impersonal  detachment  lie  were  witnessing  the  end  of  the  world. 
Indeed,  in  the  hnslicd  still,  fail's  of  tin*  dawn  of  thr  day  la-fore 
that  same  idea  had  been  legibly  written.  The  time  was  at  hand. 
Everything  bad  conspired  to  bring  ulaait  the  destruction — the 
carUii|iiake  shock,  thr  strong  wind,  the  total  lack  of  wuter,  the 
seething  sea  of  fire. 

And  now.  as  of  old  to  the  jirophet.  after  these  things  there  spike 
to  him  a “ still,  small  voice.”  He  was  not  quite  sun*  whether 
it  was  that's  voice  or  some  other  that  pierced  Ids  inner  ron- 
aeiouaness  with  stern  precision.  The  habit  of  tlie  age.  the  world- 
wide desire  to  save  and  not  to  destroy,  the  physieian's  training 
in  the  art  to  I Kill,  cried  clamorously  against  his  conclusion.  There 
was  strife  in  his  soul.  He  luid  made  hi(  decision  promptly  enough, 
for  he  knew  that  it  was  the  only  determination  to  which  he  could 
mme.  Iti'ii son  told  him  that  at  which  lie  hud  arrived  was  a right- 
eous conelusion.  And  yet.  every  voice  of  heart  and  life  and  day 
spoke  against  it. 

Tin*  trembling  of  the  earth  liad  ceased.  The  air  waa  vibrant, 
hut  it  wu»>  with  the  fire.  Yet  the  man  shook  and  quivered  as  if 
the  very  foundations  of  his  ts*ing  were  uprooted.  Tin*  noise  in  the 
nearest  ward  grew  louder.  What  he  was  to  do.  he  must  do  quickly. 
He  ton*  him»olf  desperately  away  from  the  window  and  put  his 
hands  up  to  his  fail**  not  nalc.  but  red  and  (laming  with  the  heat. 

As  lie  moved  towanl  tlie  door  of  the  nsmi.  it  was  suddenly 
Hung  lack  with  a crash.  In  tin*  way  stood  a hopeless  figure,  a 
woman.  Blood  soaked  the  white  nils*  she  won*;  her  eyes  were 
blazing  with  fever.  Her  voice,  thin  and  shrill  with  lern*r.  cut 
sharply  athwart  the  llesli  of  Ids  hesitancy  like  a sWonl's  blade. 
It  pierced  to  the  core  of  his  decision. 

“ Wluit  un*  you  going  to  do!"  cried  the  woman,  tearing  at  her 
breast  with  thin  hands.  “The  fin*‘s  all  amund  Us.  We  can’t 
get  out.  My  Dod!" — the  old.  old  appeal  (lint  comes  to  human  lips, 
alas!  when  all  else  has  l»s*n  tried,  siflenest  an  appal  of  despair, 
without  Irust,  without  faith,  witlmut  hop*,  and  vet  an  appal 
which  snmewltere  and  somehow  invariably  meets  with  a.rrspmsr. 
“ laud,  here  am  I."  said  the  old  prophei.  whose  lips,  like  Illing- 
worth's. were  tniiehed  as  with  is  a Is  of  lln*.  “send  me." 

Illingworth  stepp'd  swiftly  forward.  Tin*  woman  sank  In  a 
■ rumpled  mass.  Sin*  collapsed  at  his  feet,  her  face  whiter  than 
the  gown  sin-  won*.  He  lent  over  her  quickly,  laid  Ids  hand  up*n 
her  heart.  and  n*se  with  a sigh  of  relief.  Here  was  one  <li*pi«cd 
of.  and  by  tiiat  unit  the  problem  less  complicated.  The  woman 


hud  Iss'ii  a hopeless  invalid  two  days  la-fure.  dying  of  an  incurable 
disease,  the  nature  of  which  had  been  revealed  by  u major  op-ra- 
tion undertaken  in  the  desp-ran*  Imp*  of  saving  her  life.  Tlie 
mad  tciror  of  the  hour  bad  raised  her  to  her  liat  ami  brought 
ln*r  there.  With  superhuman  force,  she  hud  thrust  aside  the 
detaining  lands  of  the  frightened  nurse. 

leaving  her  where  sin*  lay.  for  be  realized  that  he  had  no  time 
to  wuate  ii|s>n  tin*  dead,  he  slc|i|a*d  across  her  lifeless  ImmIv  and 
entensl  the  ward.  A faint,  feeble  cry  coming  from  li|e>  and  hearts 
to  whom  only  the  c\ireme»t  terror  ient  strength  to  give  a sound, 
hurst  upui  his  car. 

“ Doctor,  for  tiod's  Mike  . . 

“ For  tie*  love  of  Christ  . . 

“Don't  let  us  burn!" 

" Pity!” 

" Mercy!”  rose  the  cries,  dying  away  in  dull  murmurs  of  hopeless 
expectancy. 

As  In*  fared  them,  stern,  unsmiling,  hi*  voice  broke  harshly — and 
he  was  a tender-hearted  man — arrows  their  futile  murmur. 

" The  lire."  he  said.  “ is  all  around  us.  It  lias  come  with  a 
swiftness  undreamed  of.  There  is  no  water,  dynamite  has  failed 
to  check  it.  We  can't  get  you  out  of  the  hospital." 

A woman  in  the  nearest  bed  shrieked  pitifully  in  a way  that  set 
his  teeth  on  edge.  He  wen*,  on.  controlling  himself  by  a great 
effort,  clenching  iiis  jaws  and  choking  tin*  words  out  as  if  each  one 
cost  him  a blooil  pang,  a birth  throe. 

" We  can't  take  you  out.  There's  nowhere  to  take  you  if  we 
could.  There's  nobody  to  carry  you  out.  if  there  was  a place." 

lb*  stopp'd. 

“ Blessed  Mother  of  Heaven,"  cried  tan*.  “ have  pity  on  its  and 
help  us!” 

" What  will  you  do!"  asked  another. 

“ I . . . we  . . . there's  . . . chloroform."  hr  gasped  out,  “ I 
can  give  ...  I can  put  you  to  . . . sleep.  . . . \ou  . . . won't 
suffer.” 

"Then  it's  that  or  hum.”  whispered  one  woman  faintly — it  was 
singular  how  the  sounds  of  these  low,  sibilant  whispers  were 
heard  by  every  one  in  that  long  room,  “(live  me  the  chloroform.” 
site  added. 

“ And  me.” 

“ And  me.”  tame  from  the  different  lied*. 

He  was  practically  alone  in  the  hospital.  There  wer»*  three  or 
four  faithful  nurses  in  the  other  wards,  hut  no  other  physician. 

"In  ;»  moment."  lie  said,  starting  toward  the  door  that  led  to 
the  dispensary. 

There  1m  met  Ald**n.  grimy  with  smoke,  singed  with  Are.  ghastly, 
with  bloodshot  eye*. 

" I came  down  to  help.”  be  said.  " through  the  Are.  What  must 
I do  • 

"There's  only  one  thing."  returned  Illingworth,  "(let  the 
chloroform." 

“My  Dod?  You  don't  mean  . . 

“ Yes.  We'll  take  tlie  women's  ward  first,  and  then  tlie  children, 
and  llien  the  men." 

“ An*  then*  anv  r.ursc*  in  the  building!” 

“ Three  . . . I believe.” 

“ And  the  rest !" 

“Done  with  such  patient*  ns  we  could  get  out  this  morning-" 

Aldeii  bung  in  the  air,  ns  it  wen*,  lie  had  not  had  time  to  realize 
tlie  necessity.  The  only  tiling  present  to  him  was  the  horror. 

“ The  head  nurse  might  take  care  of  the  children,"  lie  said, 
finollv*. 

“ V|  we  must  do  It.  Ahlen.  Thi*  i*  no  woman'*  work.  They  can 
help  T'onir." 

The  two  turned  ami  went  swiftly  along  (lie  corridor.  In  a 
moment  which  neemed  like  an  age  to  the  waiting  |«tirnts  in  the 
ward  — they  were  Iwi'k  again.  There  is  a kind  of  courage  which 
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He  bent  over  her  quickly 


pomes  to  Dm*  Burnt  timid  when  tin*  inevitable  it  at  hand.  It  was 
ii  band  <d  hemes  that  lay  stretched  mil  ii|niii  the  narrow  bed*  be- 
fore Illingworth  and  Id*  young  assistant. 

••  Tin-  weakest  first,  doctor."  cried  mm-  woman. 

The  doctor  nodded  and  *trp|a-d  to  n laslsidr.  lie  lified  hi-*  hand* 
up  Indore  lie  did  a thin)!. 

**  May  tiod."  he  cried  hoarsely,  ••  have  mercy  on  your  mail* 
— and  on  mine!” 

*•  Amen!  (iood-by !”  whispered  the  pah-  lipp'd  woman  nearest 
him. 

••  Good -by.”  returned  the  doctor.  simply.  administering  the 
chloroform. 

Hack  and  forth  through  that  ward  nurses  and  doctors  went 
Then  up  stairs  to  the  little  children,  und  finally  down  stairs  to  the 
men.  The  little  folk.  n-aliring  little.  whimpeml  pitifully,  but  they 
were  small,  and  with  them  it  was  the  si  Miner  over.  Tlmrik  IJod 
for  that ! 

The  men  patient  a,  less  accustomed  to  the  " slinks  and  arrows 
of  outrageous  fortune."  fought  hard,  but  the  tlame  was  around 
them  now  like  a wall : 
the  hospital  itself 
was  on  fin-.  Illing- 
worth paused  at  last. 

“ You  must  go  now. 

Alden.  I can  do  the 
rest.” 

" I can't  leave  you. 

I won't." 

"These  women 
here."  returned  Illing- 
worth. pointing  lo 
the  nurses,  who.  with 
heroism  as  great  as 
his  own.  had  re- 
iiiwilird  fuilliful  to 
tlie  solemn  oblign- 
lions  of  their  calling 
— ” they  must  la- 
taken  care  of,  You 
have  time  yet  to 
escape." 

He  glanced  oul 
the  iimin  door.  fortu- 
nately opening  away 
from  the  llens-st  of 
the  tirr.  although  to 
escape,  if  hardly 
l hat  wen-  |ws»il>li*. 
i lie  fugitives  would 
I ave  to  run  a furious 
gauntlet  of  leaping 
tlame. 

“ You  have  time. 

For  God's  sake,  go!" 

" And  you?” 

“ Mr  dutv  is  here." 

" Hut  I '.  . 

" Your  duty  in  U* 
the  women." 

Alden  turned. 

There  was  no  ques- 
tion n«  to  his  courage, 
hut  what  Illingworth 
had  said  was  pbiin. 

- We  ll  stay  with 
. . cried  tin*  brave 
head  nurse. 

“ L’selees.  Go!” 

" For  God’*  sake. 


burry,  cried  n feelilc  voles-  fnan  the  nearest  la-il.  “We’ll  la- 
burned  to  death  while  you  stand  then-  talkin'." 

Illingworth  stretclasi  out  Ids  hand  and  Alden  wrung  it.  u gn*at 
soli  choking  Ills  throat.  The  three  women  appmocln-il  him.  The 
fall  wllUecap|icd  head -HU  pm-.  old  enollgli  to  Is-  his  mother,  kissed 

him  on  the  fm-ehead.  'll I liers  clung  to  his  hands. 

*'  If  we  ore  to  go  at  all."  said  Alden.  hoarsely,  " wc  must  go 
BOW.” 

They  turned  and  went  out  of  the  door.  For  a few  seconds 
Illingworth  wutch>-d  their  blanket -shrouded  figures  stumbling 
blindly  through  the  wall  of  flame.  Whether  they  made  it  or  not. 
he  could  not  tell.  It  was  a Inst  chains-,  ns  hr  had  said.  No  other 
eould  (miss  that  Isirrier  of  lire  now.  Alsive  his  head,  the  up|s-r 
wards  wen-  liluaing:  tin-  glass  in  the  windows  had  eraeked  and 
broken:  tongues  of  llwtiie  were  lieking  at  tin-  wooden  sashes.  The 
room  was  tilled  with  blasting  heut  and  blinding  smoke  which 
choked  and  ton-  him.  Fertile  cries,  hideous  appeals,  came  from 
the  few  who  still  remained  alive. 

lie  grop-d  his  way  from  Issl  to  la-d  and  did  his  office.  Tin-  hist 
inn  ii  whi«|a-ml  to  him. 
" You’ve  left  some 
for  yourself.  doctor, 
after  you've  finished 
me?" 

Illingworth  nodded, 
And  presently  be  alone 
was  alive  in  that 
great  building.  There 
was  some  left  for  him 
self.  lie  lifted  it  in 
•diiirtively  to  his  fan-, 
and  then  ton-  it  away 
and  dashed  it  down 
and  trampled  it  upon 
the  th sir.  He  stood 
upright  with  his 
hands  uplifted.  his 
lace  to  the  dame,  a 
erect  and  free, 
made  in  the  image  of 
his  God.  I.ifc  had 
Iss-n  given  to  him  hv 
his  4‘rentor.  ami  he 
would  keep  it  until  it 
wi  re  required  of  him. 
ill  whatsoever  way  and 
sha|K-  and  form  it 
might  In-.  Hi-  could 
take  it.  hut  he  would 
not.  He  had  so  minis- 
tensl  to  those  piMir 
jssiple  under  his  care 
that  they  had  died 
easily,  painlessly. 
|s*acefi»lly  — if  death 
i»n  ever  lie  any  of 
t Iiom-  things,  lb-  hud 
faced  and  he  Imd  con. 
quern!  the  heaviest 
-rolilem  that  could 
lave  fallen  to  mortnl 
man.  and  in  that 
great  moment  of  self 
immolation,  when  In- 
put respite  Is-hind  him 
and  elwi-s*  agony  and 
death,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  if  in-  hail 

ICfflifion/  .-m  .-up  u1  1 
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Back  and  forth  through  that  ward  the  doctors  went 
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THE 


NEXT  WORLD-QUESTION 

By  SYDNEY  BROOKS 


Lonsni.  Frtwmw]  jt.  ijn;, 

TO  get  some  idea  of  Uh*  complexity  of  European  aolilkw  one 
could  not  do  better  than  study  the  Bagdad  Railway  quea- 
tiun.  There  is  prrliup*  no  enterprise  that  focus*-*  ho  many 
and  such  divergent  ambitions.  There  is  certainly  none 
that  so  well  deserve*  the  best  thought  England  can  give 
it.  It  touches  Uandoai*  and  all  that  Macedonia  implies  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  vast  possibilities  of  the  Near  East  on  the  other. 
It  directly  affects  Itritish  trade  in  a region  where  British  trad*  has 
hitherto  predominated,  and  it.  must,  as  lime  goo*  on.  exercise  a pro- 
found influence  on  the  n-laliou*  between  Germany.  Russia,  and 
England.  The  great  diplomatic  »truggie  of  the  future,  now  that 
the  Far-Eaatern  crisis  has  Issm  temporarily  settled.  will  centre 
round  the  Tigris  and  Kupli rates.  Those  lands  havr  still  an  enor- 
mous part  to  play  in  the  worlds  history.  Mesopotamia  may  1*- 
Ctane  again  the  granary  of  tlie  Raat,  and  cities  more  magnificent 
than  they  may  yet  cover  the  sites  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh.  A 
quarter  of  a century  hence  Anatolia  and  Syria.  Mesopotamia  mid 
Persia.  may  be  as  insistent  in  their  problems  ami  as  familiar  to  the 
student » of  international  politic-*  as  Manchuria  ami  Korea  *n*  to- 
day. Before  very  long  tin-  Bosporus  will  be  linked  by  rail  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  and  branch  lines  will  be  ramifying  to  the  Caucasus 
ami  the  Caspian  in  one  direction,  and  towards  Mecca  and  the  Sue* 
Canal  in  another.  In  this  network  of  railways,  commanding  the 
cross-roads  of  three  continents,  Russia  long  ago  secured  independent 
rights  of  const ruet ion  for  the  northern  region.  Who  is  to  control 
the  southern  sections?  Who  Is  to  own  and  operate  the  line  from 
Constantinople  to  t!*e  Persian  (Julf?  It  has  Icen  built  by  German 
money  and  under  (Jerman  auapicea  so  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Taurus. 
To  swing  it  arms*  that  formidable  niountain-barrier  and  earn-  it 
a thousand  In  ilea  onward  to  it*  objective,  more  money  is  needed. 
The  tieminns  require  from  Turkey  a state  guarantee  of  $6,000,000 
a year.  This  is  a sum  which  the  Porte  is  unable  to  raise  without 
the  consent  of  the  power*  to  an  increase  in  the  customs-due*.  The 
present  tariff  is  eight  per  cent.  The  Sultan  wishes  it  to  be  raised 
to  eleven  per  cent.,  and  all  the  effort*  of  4 Jerman  diplomacy  arc 
In-lug.  and  for  the  |ai*t  four  or  live  years  have  been,  directed 
towards  inducing  the  Power*  to  agree  to  the  iucrritse.  Negotia- 
tions. said  Sir  Edward  Urey  a few  days  ago.  are  now  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage.  One  way  or  the  other  the  question  will  soon  be 
settled. 

Let  us  see  roughly  how  the  Power*  stand  In  the  matter.  Ger- 
many bo  far  ha*  had  little  success  with  her  transmarine  colonies. 
If  she  i*  ever  to  found  a veritable  Greater  CJermanv.  one  that 
will  spread  4 Jerman  thought  and  the  (Jcnuun  tongue,  receive  the 
surplus  population  of  the  Fatherland  and  Is-come  an  integral  part 
of  the  Umpire,  it  ean  only  Is-  in  -V>ia  Minor.  Her  influence  is  al- 
ready predominant  in  Constantinople.  With  a (Jerman  line  running 
thence  to  the  Persian  (Julf.  with  through  rate*  arranged  for  her 
traffic  from  the  heart  of  Germany  to  the  Middle  East.  ami  with  her 
subject*  profiting  by  ronrcmionti  and  preference*  all  along  the  route. 
Asia  Minor  would  Isvome  in  time  a vast  4 Jerman  colony.  The 
Wilhelmstrasse  wishes  therefore  either  to  construct  the  line  by 
German  money  eked  out  by  a Turkish  guarantee  or.  if  Knglisb. 
French,  and  Russian  capital  i*  found  necessary,  to  retain  a 
dominant  interest,  commercial  ami  strategical,  in  the  undertaking. 
When  effort*  were  made  a few  year*  ago  to  raise  the  required  funds 
in  St.  I'eterslmrg.  Count  Witte  took  the  unique  course  of  pub- 
licly requesting  Russian  capitalist*  to  leave  t he  matter  alone. 
Ilia  reasons  are  worth  summarising.  Russia  object*  to  the  railway 
Is-eause  it  will  open  up  the  wheat-field*  of  Mesopotamia  and  m» 
increase  tlie  agricultural  distress  in  Russia : hecau*e  it  will  com- 
pete  with  the  Siberian  and  Thshkend  railway*;  and  bccaum  the 
claim  for  the  state  guarantee  will  interfere  with  the  already  irregu- 
lar and  backward  payments  of  the  Russian  war  indemnity.  These 
of  course  an-  not  tlie  nnlv  grounds  of  Russian  hostility  to  the 
scheme,  lint  they  are  the  only  mu**  that  can  Is-  publicly  and  officially 
avowed.  Behind  tliem  all  lies  that  intense  suspicion  of  the  grow- 
ing influence  of  Germany  in  Asia  Minor,  which  is  likely  at.  some 
time  nr  oilier  to  jeopardize  the  peace  of  Europe. 

Tlie  Sultan,  for  bis  |wrt.  is  swayed  between  the  dread  of  admit- 
ting Western  influence*  on  so  vast  a wale  and  his  hope  that  the 
railroad,  when  completed,  will  consolidate  his  realm  and  enable 
him.  if  necessary,  to  strike  effectively  in  its  most,  distant  corner*. 
"The  Turkish  Kmplre,"  it  has  Iwen  said,  **  provided  with  the 
modern  machinery  of  lntn*|Kirt ; able  for  the  first  time  to  concen- 
trate lilt  its  forces  toward*  the  Balkans,  the  Caucasus,  Egypt  or 
Persia  imlilferenlly ; with  |dan*  of  niobilixat ion  worked  out  in 
iieare  by  German  ofliwra  who  would  preside  over  their  execution 
in  time  of  war — would  become  once  more  one  of  llip  most  formidable 
military  factors  in  the  world."  Kagland.  France,  and  Russia 
would  lie  demented  if  they  were  induced  to  liiunici-  such  a scheme 
without  better  guarantees  than  any  mere  community  of  const  ruc- 
tion could  pruviik*.  Knglaml  especially.  deeply  suspicion*  of  the 
GcriuaiiH  ami  not  least  when  they  come  bearing  gifts,  ami  iiir 


tlexiblv  resolved  to  maintain  her  predominance  in  tlie  Persian  Gulf, 
is  coming  to  feel  tliat  the  st retell  of  railway  Is-tween  Bagdad  and 
the  Gulf  must  lie  under  her  own  control.  France  again,  as  the 
builder  of  the  present  line  from  Smyrna,  i*  interested  financially 
*nd  commercially  in  the  question,  which  moreover  i*  complicated 
by  the  natural  and  notorious  dm  ire  of  Russia  to  have  free  access 
to  tlie  Persian  Gulf. 

For  the  moment  these  manifold  interest*  arc  grouped  round  the 
question  of  the  increase  in  tin-  Turkish  custom*  duties.  Are  they 
to  bv  raised  from  eight  to  eleven  |*-r  cent.?  The  pro|sisal  touches 
us  in  Knglaml  more  than  any  one  else  Is-cause  over  sixty  per  cent, 
of  the  increased  duties  will' fall  on  British  trade.  They  are  ex- 
pected to  yield  $3,750,000  a year.  Of  this  sum  twenty-live  per 
cent,  must  be  applied  to  tlie  reduction  of  the  Turkish  debt.  Tlie 
remainder,  or  $2,800,1)00  a year,  then  become-*  available  for  any 
purpose  tlmt  may  be  agreed  upon  between  Turkey  and  the  Power*, 
or.  in  the  alwence  of  any  aucli  agreement,  for  any  purpo*c  to  which 
tlie  Turkish  government  chooses  to  apply  it.  These  sums  moreover 
will  certainly  Is*  increased  if  their  ndks-tien  is  vested  in  the 
Council  of  Public  Debt,  tlie  one  honest  ami  efficient  dppartmcnl  in 
the  Turkish  government:  and  it  is  over  tin*  question  of  how-  anil 
through  whom  they  are  to  ho  disposed  of  that  considerations  of  the 
first  moment  arise.  All  the  Powers  lutve  agreed  that  tlie  revenue 
raised  from  the  new  duties  ►hall  lie  applied  to  making  good  the 
Mansion  inn  deficit.  Here  a new  complication  comes  in.  Why  is 
there  a Macedonian  deficit?  The  principal  reason  is  llmt  Turkey  i* 
maintaining  in  Macedonia  an  army  of  nearly  80.000,  ami  that 'the 
military  expenditure  on  the  vilayet*  i*  nearly  double  that  of  the 
civil.  Tlie  second  reason  is  that  tlie  scheme  of  reforms  devised 
by  the  Power*  ha*  proved  nothing  but  an  elaborate  international 
sham.  If  the  military  expenditure  were  reduced  to  proportion* 
that  bore  some  relation  to  the  need*  of  Macedonia,  and  if  tlie 
Porte  were  to  accept  a genuine  measure  of  reform,  there  would  Is- 
a good  chance  of  converting  the  deficit  into  a surplus  At  present 
that  deficit  amounts  to  some  $3,7o0.4g)0  a year.  This  is  almost 
precisely  the  sum  that  the  new  duties  are  e\|iee»i-d  to  yield,  if 
collected  by  the  Cuuncil  of  Public  Debt;  and  the  Power*  who.  by 
furring  the  appointment  of  an  International  Commission  of 
Piunni'c  iqsin  the  l*orte,  have  made  themselves  peculiarly  re- 
sponsible for  Macedonian  finances,  and  feel  t hem  selves  l«»un*l  not  to 
wreck  their  own  scheme  of  reform*  by  withholding  tin*  fund*  to 
work  It.  have  therefore  nsulvitl  to  devote  the  proceed*  of  the 
three  per  cent,  increase  to  hulam-ing  the  Macedonian  budget. 

This  may  lie  ait  inevitable,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a most  curious, 
proceeding.  Consider  what  is  implied  in  It.  The  Powers  have 
apparently  agreed  that  the  proper  way  to  introduce  reform*  in  the 
Turkish  Empire  i*  to  make  am  one  ami  every  one  hut  the  Turk* 
pay  for  them.  Tlitjy  are,  it  would  seem,  of  the  unanimous  opinion 
that  even  a fraction  of  tlie  Turkish  Kmpire  can  only  l«e  helped 
towards  a more  stable  civilization  at  Kimipe's,  and  "particularly 
at  England  *,  expense.  They  have  therefore  launched  themselves  on 
a policy  that  rest*  on  the  assumption  t lul  the  monry  needed  In 
Macedonia  for  tlie  dubious  prosecution  of  strangulated  reform* 
cannot  be  fortbeonting  either  from  Saloniea  or  (mm  Constantinople, 
tl  at  the  vilayet*  already  furnish  all  the  revenue  that  can  1m-  ex- 
pected from  them,  and  tliat  the  administration  of  the  Turkish  cus- 
tom*-hon*.-*  i*  honc*t  ami  efficient  to  tlie  last  dollar.  On  what' 
terms  is  the  Itritish  government  ready  to  concur  in  this  arrange 
meat?  A few  months  ago  they  were  fully  stated  in  the  House  of 
l»rd*.  They  included  a stipulation  that  the  revenue  from  the  in 
creased  duties  should  he  collected  by  the  Council  of  Public  Debt, 
-and  that  the  dutira  tiietnsclvc*  should  only  crime  into  operation 
after  fair  notice  and  should  !*•  limited  to  seven  year*.  They  also 
included  mane  improvement  in  (lie  machinery  of  the  Turkish  cus- 
toms-house*— the  method*  of  levying  dutii**  and  classifying  good*— 
and  a reform  of  the  Turkish  mining  law*.  Rut  t liey  did  not  in- 
clude— what  clearly  is  at  tin*  nsd  of  tlie  matter — any  guarantee* 
for  the*  reduction  of  military  expenditure  in  the  three  vilayet*. 
Unless  those  guarantees  an-  forthcoming  there  i*  nothing  to  pre- 
vent Turkey  from  increasing  her  army  in  Macedonia  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  (lie  increase  of  revenue.  But  tin-  paramount  objection  to 
tlie  whole  proposal  is  that  by  adding  *nmc  a war  to 

Turkey's  revenue,  tlie  Powers  Ills- rate  an  <*piivaleit(  sum  tluit  nuiy. 
and  probably  will.  be  applied  to  furnishing  the  required  guarantix* 
for  the  Bagdad  railroad.  Turkey  no  doubt  has  other  claim.*  u|*m 
her  exchequer,  hut  that  would  not  rn-eessarilv  stop  tin-  Sultan  from 
dividing  that  the  Bagdad  railroad  was  t lie  most  important  of 
them  all. 

In  Knglaml  at  any  rate  this  is  felt  to  he  h real  danger. 
Knglish  opinion  has  worked  round  to  the  conclusion  tliat  the 
Bagdad  Railway  question  is  one  to  1**  rrlllnl  not  with  Turkey  but 
will^darmany.  and  that  lo  agree  to  un  im-rca*c  of  tlie  Turkish 
riisi^Pgdut iee  before  term*  have  been  come  to  with  the  Wilhclm- 
strasse  is  to  throw  away  the  strongest  i-aril  that  British  diplomacy 
at  present  holds. 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
TONGUE  IN  COMMERCE 

By  W.  G.  FITZ-GERALD 


NOT  a day  passes  without  ntir  consul*  reporting  to  Wash- 
ington tin*  futility  of  our  merchant)*  sending  out  thou- 
sands of  price-liata.  catalogue*.  and  letter)*  in  English 
to  lands  when)  our  language.  an  well  a*  our  weights  and 
measures,  lire  utterly  unknown;  and  for  that  reason  all 
communication*.  however  artistic  and  laboriously  produced,  are 
promptly  thrown  away. 

Beyond  doubt  the  commercial  world,  trade  associations,  tourist 
dubs.  scientific  liodic*.  and  other  organizations  have  been  seeking 
a universal  language  for  many  years,  hut  hitherto  all  attempts  at 
the  Ideal  Volaptlk  have  for  one  reason  or  another  lieen  unsuccess- 
ful. Whenever  an  international  congress — social  or  scientific — is 
held,  the  need  for  such  a language  is  recognized  and  freely  dis- 
cussed. 

At  this  moment  an  international  committee  is  being  forme*!  in 
Itcrlin  with  the  view  of  selecting  a universal  auxiliary  language 
subject  to  certain  generally  accepted  limitations.  Tints,  it  must 
he  able  to  serve  the  needs  of  daily  life,  as  well  as  the  demands  of 
trade  and  commerce,  and  the  leading  purp>i*c*  of  science.  Also 
it  must  he  easy  for  person*  of  average  education  to  learn,  hut 'it 
must  not  Is-  <me  of  the  living  national  tongues. 

Now.  if  this  eommittoe  adopts  a language,  it  is  almost  certain 
to  Is*  the  ingenious  hybrid  Esperanto.  This  is  a language  with 
few  rules  ami  no  exceptions.  It  has  no  irregular  verbs,  and  its 
pronunriation.  accent,  ami  *|s-lling  may  Is1  lea  me*  I by  any  ja-rsoi* 
of  ordinary  intelligi-m-r  in  one  lesson.  Tin*  vocabulary  Is  small, 
and  many  of  the  word*  the  pupil  already  knows  or  ean  gurss.  It  is, 
moreover,  a clear,  tlexihle,  ami  sonorous  language.  Our  eonsuls 
abroad  an*  already  rccxmimending  that  manufacturers  uml  dealers 
should  make  u*e  of  this  medium  in  their  campaigns  for  trade  with 
foreign  countries.  ('Iiamliers  of  commerce  ami  trade  organizations 
are  everywhere  giving  it  careful  consideration. 

Our  big  exporters  are  astonished  to  find  how  readily  this  new 
universal  tongue  may  Is-  acquired.  and  their  managers,  clerks,  ami 
travelling  salesmen  arc*  acquiring  the  language  with  extraordinary 
facility.  There  are  in  Germany  twenty-four  great  cities  in  which 


E*|icranto  is  thoroughly  well  understood  by  tin-  husim-ss  people,  ami 
new  groups  of  adherents  are  l-eing  formed  every  day  in  oilier  cities 
of  the  Herman  Empire. 

Throughout  the  world  there  must  Is*  nearly  four  hundred  and 
fifty  important  towns,  as  well  as  sixty  or  seventy  great  trade  ami 
scientific  organisations,  conversant  with  the  new  tongue.  Their 
members  are  all  Esperantist*.  or  else  use  the  language  when 
writing  to  a member  in  another  nation.  Fourteen  |w-riodicals  are 
printed  wholly  in  Esperanto,  seventeen  partly  so  printed,  uml 
twenty  or  thirty  other  well-known  journals  devote  more  or  less 
space  to  the  subject  of  the  new  Volaptlk. 

Within  the  past  two  years  at  least  eight  international  business 
and  professional  congresses  have  recommended  or  actually  adopt «•<! 
Esperanto  as  the  international  medium  of  communication.  It  is 
euriouH  for  the  globe-trotter  to  come  across,  in  South  America. 
India,  and  many  other  more  or  lesa  remote  nations.  European  anti 
American  salesmen  glibly  talking  Esperanto  to  one  another  ami 
their  prospective  customers. 

The  language  is  already  being  taught  in  Japanese  schools,  ami 
even  far-off  Peru  publishes  a journal  printed  wholly  in  the  new 
international  tongue.  In  cases  where  an  Esperanto  corivw|* indent 
thinks  the  addressee  in  another  country  inav  not  be  able  to  read 
his  letter  lie  has  only  In  put  in  a key  in  the  addressee's  own  lan- 
guage, or  refer  him  to  tin*  nearest  Ks|icruntn  group,  which  will 
translate  for  him  five  of  charge.  This  key  is  publish* d in  all  na- 
tional languages,  and  weighs  but  a very  small  fraction  of  an 
ounce. 

By  Its  use  any  letter  may  la?  easily  read;  and  the  advantage 
of  communication  of  this  kind  is  fn*t"  Is-ing  realized  not  only  by 
our  own  traders  and  exporters,  hut  also  by  the  whole  business 
world,  literally  from  China  to  Peru.  For  an  international  lan- 
guage. a tongue  common  to  every  man  of  affairs  the  world  over  lui* 
long  been  the  dream  of  commerce.  Many  more  or  less  uncouth 
languages  have  been  invented,  but  the  late’-t  of  all,  instead  of  fail- 
ing like  its  predeer-Nsnrs  has  now  thoroughly  taken  root  ami  spread 
the  world  over,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  business  world. 


TWO  DISTINGUISHED  CONSULS -GENERAL  WHO  ARE  LEAVING  NEW  YORK 


Sir  Percy  Sanderson 

HKITINII  CONRUlHIBtnU  AT  NEW  YORK 


M.  AJcide  Ebray 

France's  consular  representative  in  new  tork 


SIR  PERCY  SANDERSON  has  liecome  so  well  known  during 
liis  twelve  years'  residence  in  New  York  as  ('onaul-Reneral  of 
< ireat  Britain,  that  his  departure  next  month  -not.  to  return 
— is  deeply  regrettable.  Sir  Percy,  having  reached  tin*  age  limit, 
is  retiring  on  a pension,  after  nearly  fifty  year*  a pent  in  the 
service  of  the  crown;  lir*l  a*  an  officer  of  artillery  out  in  India, 
and  after  that  in  the  diplomatic  field,  lie  represented  England  as 
chargd  d'affairr*  in  Rnumania.  iiihI  aa  British  delegate  on  the  In- 
ternational Commission  controlling  the  navigation  of  the  Hamits-, 
before  coming  to  America.  He  is  younger  brother  of  Lord  Sander- 
son, so  long  the  peimanent  chief  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  is.  like 
him.  a grandson  of  the  first  Viscount  Canterbury.  Sir  Percy  is  a 


Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St..  George,  His  French 
colleague.  Consul  (ienera I Alcide  Kbruv,  is  likewise  leaving  New 
York,  on  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Minister,  and  his  transfer 
to  the  diplomatic  service,  in  recognition  of  the  excellent  work 
which  lie  has  done  f or  hi*  country  during  his  two  v ears'  stay  in 
America.  Aa  foreign  editor  of  the  /Fbr/*.  ami  a memls-r  of  the 
staff  of  the  Ifn-Mc  den  />nu*  Ifow/cs,  he  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  leading  French  writers  on  international  |«illties. 
until  his  appointment  to  the  post  of  Consul-General  In 'New  York, 
which  is  considered  the  blue  ribbon  of  France’s  consular  service. 
In  Paris,  up  to  the  time  of  his  appointment,  he  was  known  n«  the 
right-hand  man  of  M.  Delta****.  then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affair*. 
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AN  AVERTED  “WAR  FOR  HUMANITY” 

By  THOMAS  SPEED  MOSBY 


ONE  of  tli*  few  great  Indian  tribes  which  were  never  formal- 
ly at  war  with  the  United  States  was  that  of  the  Pawnee, 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  presently  to  be  de- 
tailed. was  the  dominant  tribe  of  the  great  Western 
plains.  During  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  it  was 
the  friendly  attitude  of  this  tribe  which  made  possible  the  very 
profitable  trading  expedition*  to  the  Northwest  in  that  early  day. 
By  allying  themselves  with  the  hostile  tribes  adjoining  them  they 
could  for  yean*  haw  seriously  impeded  the  onward  march  of  those 
pioneer  trading  ami  trapping  expeditions  which  were  then  paving 
the  wav  fur  the  settlement  ami  civilization  of  the  West. 

How  these  peaceful  relations  were  nearly  severed  and  how  nar- 
rowly a great  Indian  war  was  averted,  and  all  because  of  an  In- 
dian' child,  is  known  only  to  the  few  who  delight  to  delve  into  the 
obscure  and  forgotten  nooks  and  crannies  of  American  history. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  August.  1824.  a year  before  the  famous 
Santa  Ft1  Trail  waa  opened,  when  a company  of  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  Americans,  under  tin?  command  of  Captain  Sylvester 
Pattie,  halted  at  the  village  of  the  Pawnee  loup*.  on  the  Platte 
River,  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Nebraska.  The  majority  of 
the  company  had  served  under  the  command  of  l*attie  as  a lieu- 
tenant of  the  Rai$era,  in  the  war  of  1812.  The  present  expedition 
had  been  fitted  out  by  a son  of  Genrral  Bernard  Pratte,  n partner 
in  the  American  Fur  Company,  and  they  were  bound  for  Santa 
Ff,  New  Mexico. 

At  this  village  of  the  Pawnee  lumps  resoled  the  head  chief  of 
the  Pawnee,  and  by  him  the  Americans  were  hospitably  received. 

While  the  Americans  were  in  camp  a Pawnee  war  party  came  in. 
touring  with  them  as  trophies  a number  of  scalp*  and  a little 
Indian  child.  After  due  preparation,  the  braves  haring  subjected 
themselves  to  the  utmost  degree  of  personal  adornment  according 
to  the  barbaric  ideals,  and  the  scalps  having  been  erected  upon  a 
pole  in  accordance  with  the  custom  in  such  cases,  the  warriors 
pave  full  rein,  for  the  next  three  day*,  to  their  dancing  and  scream- 
ing propensities.  These  ceremonies  haring  been  appropriately  con- 
cluded. the  captive  child  was  taken  into  the  medicine-lodge,  where 
the  medicinemen  proceeded  to  pronounre  the  prescribed  mum- 
meries incident  to  the  dedication  of  the  little  sufferer  to  the  Great 
Spirit. 

It  became  at  mice  apparent  to  tire  Americans  that  the  Indians 
proposed  to  burn  the  llttlr  one  at  the  stake.  Horrified  at  the 
contemplation  of  such  fiendish  barbarity,  and  moved  to  pity  for 
the  lielplesat  and  innocent  victim,  the  whole  company  of  Americans 
appealed  to  the  chief  to  spare  the  child.  They  first  offered  to 
purchase  it.  The  chief  scented  offended  at  the  proptwit ion.  The 
Americans  continued  to  press  their  objections  to  the  sacrifice,  and 
with  such  vehemence  that  the  chief  was  astonished. 

“What!”  said  he;  “if  you  found  a young  rattlesnake  in  your 
path  would  you  spare  it  Is-chuhc  it  was  too  young  to  bite!” 

When  he  was  called  upon  to  observe  the  difference  between  a 
snake  and  a human  being,  and  told  that  the  infant,  if  allowed  to 
grow  up  Among  them,  would  so  yield  to  its  environment  that  it 
would  be  as  one  of  his  own  tribe,  the  chief  sngelv  shook  his  head. 

“No.  no.”  he  rejoined;  “it  would  Is-  like  hutching  the  egg  of  a 
partridge.  You  may  bring  the  young  fowl  up  in  a cage  ever  so 
tenderly,  but  when  you  release  it  the  bird  will  show  its  nature, 
not  only  by  flying  away,  hut  by  bringing  bark  other  partridges 
to  eat  your  corn.  By  eating  the  egg  at  once,  you  would  not  only 
provide  food  for  yourself,  hut  you  would  avoid  future  trouble 
We  have  tried  the  experiment  with  our  captives,  and  have  raised 
them  and  spared  them  only  to  bring  us  into  difficulties.” 

Nothing  daunted  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  savage,  the  Americans 
then  exhibited  a roll  of  red  cloth,  which  pleased  the  chief  and 
seemed  to  tempt  his  cupidity.  They  tjien  asked  to  see  the  child, 
and  were  taken  into  the  Died  Seine- lodge. 

They  found  the  little  creature,  an  infant  scarcely  four  years  of 
age,  ao  tightly  bound  with  thongs  of  rawhide  that  the'  leather 


strings  had  sunken  out  of  sight  lirnrath  Us  tender  and  swollen 
flesh.  They  learned  that  it  had  been  torture*!  by  starvation  and 
thirst  for  four  days.  Although  it  hardly  seemed  to  breathe,  it 
appeared  to  revive  somewliat  when  the  rawhide  thongs  were 
severed. 

The  chief  was  then  offered  ten  yards  of  the  doth  for  his  captive. 
He  at  once  stood  erret  and  began  to  expatiate  grand i lot] uentlv 
u | >nn  the  peril*  his  warrior*  had-  dared  and  the  privations  they 
had  endured  in  capturing  the  child,  and  concluded  his  address  by 
demanding  a greater  price.  Perceiving  that  the  wily  savage  de- 
signed to  seize  upon  the  humane  spirit  of  the  Americans  as  an 
opportunity  for  extortion.  Captain  Pattie  turned  toward  his  men. 
and  in  a tone  and  manner  that  electrified  the  camp,  exclaimed: 

“ My  boys,  will  you  allow  these  unnatural  devils  to  burn  this 
poor  child,  or  practise  extortion  on  us  as  the  price  of  its  ransom f” 
And  the  immediate  response  was  a thunderous  “ No!” 

All  tliia  in  the  depth*  of  the  wild  prairie,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  Pawnee,  whose  numbers  were  tlien  more  than  ten  thousand! 

Captain  Pattie  agRin  offered  the  doth,  which  was  again  refused. 
The  American  Captain  then  announced  that  it  was  hia  intention 
to  take  the  child,  "with  or  without  ransom.” 

The  child  was  then  hurried  to  the  American  camp  and  the 
Americans  ordered  to  prepare  for  immediate  battle — a battle,  too. 
which  meant  certain  death  to  them  all. 

The  old  chief  nyarded  Captain  Pattie  with  an  air  of  profound 
astonishment. 

• “ Do  you  think  you  are  strong  enough  to  keep  the  child  by 

force!”  he  asked. 

“We  will  do  it,"  answered  the  veteran  pioneer,  "or  every  man 
of  iis  will  die  in  the  attempt  ; in  which  case  our  countrymen  will 
mine,  gather  up  our  lames,  and  destroy  your  nation.” 

This  statement  was  effective:  effective,  because  it  was  true. 
Although  he  could  not  understand  the  sentimentality  that  moved 
the  hardy  pioneer  as  it  has  frequently  inspired  his  posterity  since 
that  day.  the  savage  knew  that  these  rough,  kind-hearted  men 
wen*  speaking  the  truth:  that  they  would  die  for  the  friendless 
child,  and  that  their  death*  would  la-  avenged  l»y  the  extermination 
of  his  trilie.  Besides,  this  chief  lutd  been  to  Washington,  where 
tto  use  his  own  words)  Ik*  had  seen  “guns  a*  big  a*  log*  of  wood, 
and  Imllets  as  big  a*  human  heads."  He  agreed  to  accept  tl»e  ten 
yards  of  red  cloth,  provided  Captain  Pattie  would  kindly  add  a 
per  of  vermilion,  to  all  Which  assent  waa  readily  given  and  the 
rgnin  closed. 

The  chief  then  started  with  Captain  Patti*?  toward  the  American 
camp,  hut  was  startled  when  Ik*  found  that  the  Americans  had 
made  breastworks  of  their  baggage.  Iiehind  which  tliey  were  rest- 
ing on  their  arm*,  awaiting  the  command  to  fin*.  ' After  hesi- 
tating a while  lie  entered  the  camp.  and.  noting  the  warlike 
preparations.  n*kcd  Captain  Pattie  with  some  eagerness: 

“ Did  you  think  I would  fight  my  friends,  the  white  people,  for 
that  little  child!” 

” We  were  ready  for  you.  if  you  meant  fo  do  so.”  was  the  reply. 

The  chief  smiled  as  he  shook  hands  with  Captain  Pattie  and 
I sole  him  good-by.  saying: 

" Me  good  friend.  Save  powder  and  haul  to  kill  buffaloes  and 
yoiir  enemies.” 

And  tliev  fared  forth  on  their  march  to  Santa  FA— these  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  Americans  who  luid  agreed  to  lay  down  their 
lives  for  the  infant  captive  happy,  as  we  may  well  believe,  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  had  nobly  Htistnined  in  a trying  hour  that 
noblest  attribute  of  American  'character,  n chivalrous  regard  for 
the  helpless,  the  persecuted,  and  the  innocent.  And  tin*  rentier 
will  Is-  pleased  to  know  thut.  a month  later,  while  travelling  among 
another  tribe,  the  humane  interest  of  these  dauntless  souls  was 
rewarded  hv  the  une\|ic*-led  finding  of  the  father  of  the  Indian 
child,  and  the  surviving  members  of  this  Indian  family  were  thus 
happily  reuni  led. 
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PERFECTING  THE  TREATMENT 
OF  CANCER 

By  C.  W.  SALEEBY,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  (Edin.) 

In  this  artkl t Dr.  Salccby,  who  first  gave  to  the  world  through  the  pages  of  M Harper’s  Weekly  ” the  news 
of  Dr.  Beard’s  remarkable  discoveries  touching  the  cure  of  cancer,  outlines  several  important  steps  which 
need  to  be  taken  in  order  that  the  curative  properties  of  “trypsin’'  may  be  rendered  unfailingly  effective 


RVTIIEK  morr  than  a war  has  elapsed  since  my  first  an- 
nouncement of  Dr.  Hoard's  work  regarding  the  nature  of 
cancer  and  its  treatment  appeared  in  this  place,  Imt  de* 
spite  all  the  difficulties,  some  of  which  I am  About  to 
discuss.  the  time  has  l**en  long  enough  for  u*  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  we  an*  face  to  face  with  something  real  at  last,  and 
the  answer  is  an  unqualified  affirmative.  In  my  last  article,  as  the 
reader  will  remember.  I drew  attention  to  some  of  the  positive  re- 
sults which  have  already  been  obtained:  these  are  now  bring 
rapid  I v added  to.  both  in  America  and  in  tlrent  Itritain,  hut  my 
immediate  purpose  In  the  present  case  is  not  merely  to  announce 
additions  to  their  number,  hut  to  discuss  a nmst  important  matter 
which  I wars  vitally  upon  the  whole  possibility  of  treatment  and 
upon  the  length  of’ time  that  must  elapse  before  nil  the  potrntiali- 
ties  of  Dr.  Heard's  work  are  realized  for  suffering  humanity.  The 
work  which  we  are  now  to  consider  Ims  only  just  been  completed 
and  the  results  have  not  yet  l>cen  published  anywhere.  I hasten 
to  announce  them  with  all  possible  speed  because  of  their  profound 
humanitarian  importance,  Furthermore.  I do  so  in  this  place  be- 
cause experience  has  proved  its  fitness  for  my  pur|MMc.  and  because 
I know  that  there  are  not  a few  men  and  women  now  living,  and 
even  enjoying  life,  who  would  be  under  the  nod  Imt  for  these  articles. 

In  critically  preparing  all  the  results  that  have  hitherto  been 
obtained,  we  have  found  ourselves  compelled  to  observe  certain 
anomalies,  the  explanation  of  which  was  not  forthcoming.  It 
might  quite  well  tie  expected  that  certain  kinds  of  cancer — those, 
for  Instance,  which  arc  known  to  grow  more  slowly — would  jMd 
more  quickly  than  others  to  treatment  by  the  panrreatjc  ferments. 
Hut  no  such  general  and  constant  result  was  to  tie  observed.  The 
response  to  the  treatment  bore  no  particular  correspondence  tn  the 
type  or  the  previous  history  of  the  growth.  Indeed,  it  was  found 
that  when  the  treatment,  apparently  unaltered  in  details,  was 
applied  in  various  eases  which,  so  far  ns  could  lie  observed,  seemed 
to  tie  precisely  similar,  the  results  obtained  were  quite  discrepant: 
whilst  in  one  caw  the  tumor  responded  at  once  and  most  aatis- 
factnriljr.  in  another  the  injections  might  have  consisted  of  salt 
solution  and  nothing  more  -mi  far  as  any  observable  results  wen* 
concerned.  All  kinds  of  malignant  tumors  have,  at  one  time  or 
another,  shown  response  to  the  treatment — a point  which  is  evi- 
dently of  the  greatest  importance.  Rut  they  have  by  no  means 
always  shown  the  same  response;  nor,  indeed,  always  any  re- 
sponse at  all.  Furthermore,  whilst  one  observer  has  obtained  re- 
sults within  a few  weeks,  another  ohservrr,  working  upon  ease* 
apparently  identical,  and  giving  doses  that  purported  to  lie  the 
same,  has  had  to  wait  many  months. 

There  were  and  are.  of  course,  certain  detail*,  already  noted, 
which  would  go  a long  way  to  explain  the**  anomalies.  There 
were,  first  of  all.  the  practitioners  who  did  their  work  in  what, 
not  to  put  too  fine  a point  on  It,  must  Is*  culled  a dirty  fashion ; 
whether  by  ill  luck,  such  as  may  sometimes  attend  any  one.  or  by 
ca relessness,  their  injections  wen*  followed  by  local  symptoms 
which  would  suggest  that  Hauteur  and  Lister  had  never  been  born. 
Nothing  more  need  here  la*  said  us  to  the  production  of  abscesses 
hv  the  injections,  for  the  experience*  already  published  abundantly 
proved  that  three  should  and  need  never  occur. 

Then,  again,  then*  were  the  practitioners  who.  quite  excusably 
ignorant  of  the  delicate  nature  of  the  ferments,  neglected  to  cool 
the  hypodermic  needle  after  boiling  it.  or  failed  to  wait  for  the 
cooling  of  the  water  with  which  the  injections  are  diluted,  and 
which  of  course  must  first  lie  boiled  m>  as  to  render  it  aterile.  If 
the  ferments  he  heated  above  only  00°  Centigrade,  they  are  ren- 
dered absolutely  inert. 

Nevertheless,  when  all  these  source*  of  failure  wen*  excluded,  the 
anomalies  to  which  I have  referred  still  remained.  It  became 
necessary,  therefore,  to  begin  at  the  very  beginning,  and  to  discover 
the  fact*  of  ferment  solution*  in  general. 

These  farts  have  hern  startling  enough.  The  various  firms  of 
chemists  who  now  supply*  these  ferments  in  the  form  of  injections 
for  the  treatment  of  cancer  an*  quite  above  suspicion  as  to  their 
probity.  They  doubtless  nil  use  the  lies!  methods  known  to  them 
and  use  them  with  the  most  scrupulous  care.  Nevertheless,  tlu* 
results  which  they  obtain  are  in  some  casco  singularly  unfortunate, 
a«  we  shall  see.  Furthermore,  let  its  note  tliat  if  such  results  are 
obtained  by  firms  of  the  highest  repute,  we  need  not  look  fur  ahead 
in  order  to  prophesy  that  very  soon,  when  firms  all  and  sundry 
enter  into  competition  In  this  mutter,  the  market  will  be  flooded 
with  preparations  that  are  simply  worthless.  Quite  sufficient 
harm  has  already  been  wrought  in  this  way.  In  the  first  place, 
many  patients  have  failed  to  find  relief  ls-causp,  as  we  shall  we. 
they  were  undergoing  the  pancreatic  treatment  only  in  nano* — 
{s-r haps  along  with  the  "domestic'’  remedies  of  reap  and  Chian 


turpentine.  More  serious  atill.  because  of  its  wider  result*,  is  the 
fact  that  these  failures  and  abortive  experiments  are  in  some 
rear*  recorded,  with  the  result  of  gravely  discrediting  the  treat- 
ment and  delaying  its  general  acceptance.  It  is  for  this  very 
sufficient  reason  that  1 write  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary,  as  we  shall  see.  that  we  should  demand  and 
insist  upon  a quite  new  series  of  requirements  before  undertaking 
the  prosecution  of  this  work. 

For  some  month*  past  in  l»udon  there  hat*  been  conducted  a 
long  aeries  of  chemical  experiments  with  the  pancreas  gland,  as 
to  the  mode"  hv  which  it*  ferment*  may  be  best  extracted  from  it. 
At  the  same  time  there  have  been  in  process  a very  long  series  of 
observation*  upon  the  actual  digestive  activity  of  the  various 
preparation*  that  arc  already  upon  the  market  in  Great  Britain, 
loudly,  a great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  in  the  attempt  to  areer- 
taln  how  long  these  various  preparations  will  retain  their  activity, 
assuming  that  they  possessed  any  to  begin  with. 

In  tin*  first  ‘place,  then,  we  have  found  that  various  preparation* 
stated — quite  honestly,  of  course — to  contain  such  and  such  a per- 
centage of  trypsin  or  amvlopain  or  both,  may  differ  in  their  activity 
in  ratio*  actually  so  high  as  that  of  one  to  five  hundred.  This  is 
to  say  tliat  two  injections,  supposed  tn  h*  identical,  may  actually 
differ  so  much  that  five  hundred  drop*  of  the  one  will  ho  required 
to  digest  the  same  amount  of  milk  as  will  he  digested  hy  one  drop 
of  the  other.  Now  this  is  a very  easy  fact  to  state,  hut  let  any 
reader  consider  for  himself  what  it  signifies  in  practice.  It  mean* 
that  if  the  dose  of  tlu*  more  active  preparation  In*  adequate,  that  of 
the  other  is  only  one  five-hundredth  part  of  what  it  ought  to  he. 
This  is  a*  good  a*  to  say  that  the  u*e  of  the  second  preparation 
Is  an  expensive,  painful,  and  fatal  farce.  Ferment  injections  of 
which  no  more  may  Is*  said  are  bring  employed  at  this  moment,  I 
cannot  douM,  lien-  and  there,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Plainly,  in 
tin?-  interests  of  humanity  and  of  science  we  must  put  a stop  to 
this. 

It  i*  not  yet  quite  clear  how  it  is  that  in  the  course  of  making 
their  preparations  eertairi  European  manufacturer*,  even  though 
they  use  fresh  pancreas  gland,  and  extract  the  ferments  from  it 
with  glycerine  in  a perfectly  correct  fashion,  manage  somehow  to 
reduce  their  work  to  worthfeoanraa  bv  the  time  the  injection*  are 
sealed  up  in  the  little  gla«*  phials  in  which  they  are  dispensed. 
There  the  fact  remains,  however.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
preparations  made  from  trypsin  in  powder.  Some  of  these  will  be 
found  to  lie  highly  active:  others,  even  In  concentration,  will  effect 
no  change  in  dead  milk  in  an  hour.  Evidently  it  Is  a sorry  busi- 
ness attempting  to  cure  cancer  with  such. 

We  must  find  in  the  first  place,  then,  some  accurate  and  certain 
mean*— simple,  if  possible,  but  at  any  rate  accurate — of  deter- 
mining the  activity  of  any  given  injection.  This  is  now  being  done, 
a*  I shall  show.  I am  aid  iei  {siting  the  publication  ft f this  work 
in  the  scientific  journals,  but  I have  Item  doing  re  all  along  with 
the  full  consent  of  the  original  worker*  and  for  the  best  and  most 
obvious  of  all  passible  reasons. 

There  lias  been  discovered,  amongst  the  papers  presented  to  the 
Itoyal  Society,  one  by  the  late  Sir  William  Robert*.  of  Manchester, 
whio,  until  hi*  death  a few  years  ago.  was  the  greatest  living  au 
tliority  on  digestion.  Robert*  showed  that  of  the  various  means 
which  may  Is*  employed  for  estimating  the  activity  of  the  digestive 
ferments,  one  of  the  beat  is  what  he  relied  the  “ ntefo  reacin  teat." 
At  the  time  when  hi*  work  was  done  not  even  the  widest  could 
guess  the  importance  which  it  would  afterwards  assume,  hut  there 
is  no  sterile  knowleilgr  in  the  whole  realm  of  things,  and  this  is 
now  Is-aring  fruit.  The  test  in  question  depend*  upon  certain 
observable  changes  wrought  by  the  digestive  lermenta  in  the  chief 
proteid  of  milk,  whirh  is  known  a*  casein.  For  purposes  of 
accuracy  it  is  necessary  in  the  find  place  to  obtain  a standard  milk, 
and  that  which  has  been  employed  is  what  we  may  call  " London 
County  Council  milk.”  which  contains  the  four  per  cent,  of  proteid 
demanded  by  that  body.  To  a fixed  quantity  of  this  milk  under 
fixed  conditions  of  temperature,  there  is  added  a fixed  quantity  of 
the  ferment  preparation  that  is  to  be  tested,  and  the  time  it  takes 
to  change  the  milk  completely  is  then  precisely  noted  in  minutes 
and  seconds.  Whereas  one  preparation,  diluted  ten  times,  would 
produce  the  meta-casein  fraction  in  perhaps  forty-live  seconds,  an- 
other, undiluted,  will  effect  nothing  that  can  lie  observed  in  an 
Itour. 

Kir  William  Roberts,  as  was  hi*  fashion,  went  thoroughly  Into 
this  matter,  lie  provided  a convenient  formula  whereby  the  result 
of  such  experiments  enn  Is*  expressed  in  units  of  digestive  activity. 
The  mode  of  const  ruction  of  the  formula  is  immaterial  here.  It  is 
comparable  to  the  formula  employed,  n*  many  readers  will  know, 
for  estimating  the  activity  of  the  diphtheria  antitoxin.  In  that 
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case  It  was  soon  found  im (Mumble  to  make  any  pragma  so  long 
a*  the  strength  of  Injections  was  expressed  in  terms  of  what  was 
put  into  them.  In  a case  like  this  you  must  express  the  strength 
of  an  injection  not  l»v  what  you  put  into  it  but  by  what  it  does. 
The  business  of  the  diphtheria  antitoxin  i*  to  neutralize  the  toxin 
or  |Kt]*M>n  of  diphtheria.  and  so  the  dose  is  now  expressed  in  units 
of  neutralizing  power.  Similarly  the  business  of  the  digestive 
ferments  trypnin  ami  amvlopsin  is  to  digest.  and  therefore  the 
proper  mode  of  expressing  tin-  quantities  .m  ployed  would  evidently 
be  lit  units  of  digestive  capacity.  This  digestive  capacity  is  “I)1’ 
in  the  formula  of  Sir  William  Roberts,  and  this  node  of  numera- 
tion is  as  superior  to  tliut  at  present  employed  as  science  to  vague 
opinion.  Observe  a proof  of  this  superiority.  Two  injections,  both 
Itoneally  prepares!,  may  purport  to  lie  identical.  Subject  them  to 
this  new  inode  of  description,  ami  whereas  the  value  “ l)"  of  om*  is 
found  tu  lie  nflO.  the  value  of  the  other  i*  found  to  Is-  0.7 — there 
figures  referring  to  digestive  rapacity,  which  is  of  course  the  vital 
matter  and  the  only  vital  matter  in  (Ids  connection. 

Very  plainly,  then,  we  must  make  u new  demand  of  tin-  ehcinists, 
and  this  is  simply  that  just  us  they  have  standardized  their 
pre|«rations  of  other  drugs,  mi  they  must  standardize  their  prep- 
arations of  these  ferments.  When  a doctor  prracrHwa  live  drops 
of  tiueture  of  mix  vomica,  he  knows  that  this  will  always  contain 
a certain  definite  quantity  of  strychnine,  and  so  in  other  cases; 
but  I know  of  no  other  case  in  which  the  importance  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  standardization  can  be  romjiared  with  that  of  the  case  we 
are  now  considering.  The  chemist  must  standardize  his  ferments, 
and  when  that  is  done,  tin*  public  and  (he  profession  must  abso- 
lutely ignore  all  preparations  which,  whilst  professing  to  contain 
this  and  that  proportion  of  the  ferments,  are  not  standardized. 
The  stated  proportions  of  the  ferments  may  very  well  have  iieen 
put  into  the  preparations,  hut  if  they  are  now  incapable  of  digest- 
ing milk  in  months,  it  is  not  well  to  expect  them  to  cure  cancer. 

When  this  moat  necessary  advance  has  Iieen  achieved,  we  can 
begin  to  attach  some  significance  to  the  reports  of  time  workers 
who  fail  to  obtain  the  results  they  desire  and  may  reasonably 
expect — if  such  reports  are  forthcoming.  Furthermore,  we  shall 
then  In*  able  to  attack  the  question  of  dosage,  which  has  hitherto 
been  in  a state  of  cImum.  Obviously  you  cannot  come  to  any  agree- 
ment If  you  imagine  tluit  twenty  drops  of  a live  per  rent,  solution 
of  trypsin  always  means  one  and  the  same  thing,  whereas  twenty 
drops  in  one  rase  may  really  lie  equal  to  ten  thousand  in  another. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  another  qmsttion  which  is.  at  any  rate,  of 
considerable  interest  for  the  patient.  The  injection  of  trypsin  in 
a plain  salt  solution  would  cause  no  pnin  whatever  beyond  the 
mere  prick  of  the  needle.  The  trouble  is  that  the  glycerine  neces- 
sary tor  the  preservation  of  the  trypsin  may  cause  |>ain.  Worse 
than  this,  free  aeetie  acid  lias  actually  Iieen  found  in  some  of  the 
injections — and  that,  as  every  Mtudent  of  drugs  well  knows,  is 
om*  of  the  most  painful  and  powerful  of  local  irritants.  The 
addition  of  a vary  little  alkali  to  the  solution,  will  neutralize  the 
acid,  but  hitherto  we  have  had  to  dilute  tin*  glycerine  injections 
with  water  in  order  to  lessen  the  pain  which  the  glycerine  some- 
time* causes.  Am  we  have  seen,  tins  dilution  entails  requirements 
u*  to  sterilization  and  cooling  which  hare  t«"»  often  not  Iieen  met. 
There  seem*  to  he  little  doubt,  however,  that  liefore  long  tlvose 
who  have  iieen  working  at  the  subject  in  Lnndon.  and  also  the 
great  American  firm  which  lias  done  so  much  for  (lie  treatment, 
will  oremanc  all  there  difficulties.  Some  menus  will  lie  found  of 
preserving  the  tnpsin  in  an  active  state  without  the  lire  of 
glycerine  or  any  other  irritant  auhstnnrr. 

The  importance  of  al I these  small  (Niints  can  no  longer  Is*  ques- 
I inned.  The  amim illation  of  |tn»itivc  results  during  the  last  year 
U now  far  too  great.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  cancer  arc 


able  to  appraise  such  result*  in  dttlv  attested  cases  at  their  due 
worth,  hut  of  course  every  cure  in  which  the  pancreatic  treatment 
docs  not  come  u|»  to  expectation*  U a disaster— lad  h for  the 
patient  in  question  and  for  ottur*.  That  i*  why  I make  this 
formal  demand  for  tin*  standardization  of  the  prc|>arut inns  that 
are  put  ujhjii  tlie  market.  That  requirement  can  already  Is*  com 
plied  with.  Heforr  very  long,  i do  not  dolt  Id,  the  chemists  will 
also  lie  able  to  do  the  work  that  still  remain*,  so  that  before  long 
we  may  have  ii|M>n  the  market  pre|mraiinn*  which  are  sterile,  will 
keep  for  considerable  period*,  contain  no  irritating  sulMtance 
whatever,  requite  no  dilution.  <t»d  do  just  hi  much  work  a*  they 
lirnfiss  to  do.  neither  more  nor  less. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  fare  of  many  dilficultie*.  some  of  which,  alas! 
must  he  attributed  to  human  nature  as  well  its  to  chemistry,  the 
new  treatment  pursues  its  raurw.  I**t  me  add  a point  which  i*  of 
considerable  interesl.  ami  which  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
many  medical  praetilioner*  who.  a*  I know,  read  there  pages. 
Then'  is  now  obtainable  in  America  an  active  preparation  of  the 
second  pancreatic  fenmutt.  anivlopalit,  tin*  utility  nf  which  in  cancer 
Dr.  Ih'ard  predicted  last  April.  Now  it  is  jiart  of  the  wonderful 
theory  which  Dr.  Heard  lias  elaborated  Unit  there  is  a fundamental 
identity  lietweeti  the  irrc*|Min*ililc  troplioldu*t  of  a cancer  ami  the 
normal  Hoplml. last  which  plays  it*  early  part  in  the  cycle  of  our 
lives,  and  which,  when  its  work  i*  done,  i*  killed,  as  Dr.  Heard 
n**crt*,  by  trypsin.  N'ow  Dr.  Heard  is  Ini  to  lielieve  that  not  only 
do  the  symptoms  of  the  terrible  disease  known  a*  e*'lani|M*ia  re- 
semble those  which  often  appear  in  the  cour-e  of  the  treatment  of 
canrer  if  trypsin  alone  l«c  < m ployed,  Imt  tluit  the  symptom*  in 
both  cares  are  due  to  the  same  enure — |*.i**.niug  by  the  chemical 
iroduct*  of  tlic  degeneration  of  the  trojilioldast — normal  tropbo- 
dast  in  tlw  one  cure,  abnormal  or  irresponsible  in  (1m*  other.  Dr. 
Heard  therefore  predict*  that  the  injection  of  active  umylopsin — 
known  to  relieve  there  symptom*  in  the  treatment  of  canrer — will 
prove  of  value  in  the  treatment  of  eclampsia — a disease  for  which, 
a*  for  cancer  itself,  until  the  other  day.  no  kind  of  specific  remedy 
ha*  ever  Is-en  found.  I recommend  thi*  question  to  the  con- 
sideration  of  the  medical  rentier.  Certainly  the  utility  of  am.v- 
lopsin  in  case*  of  «i-lump*iu  will  have  to  he  tested  stumer  or  later, 
ami  why  not  sooner? 

lad  n*  note  also,  in  concluding,  that  the  various  preparation* 
of  aniylopMin  that  have  Iieen  put  u|>on  the  market  dilfcr  a*  widely 
in  their  power*  a*  tlno  of  trypsin,  The  test  of  activity  in  thi* 
ease  is  a very  simple  one,  dep-uding  ii|miii  the  application  of  the 
familiar  iodine  test  for  the  presence  of  unaltered  starch.  In  this 
cure.  also,  live  activity  nf  the  prr|mratioii  can  lie  expressed  in  units 
of  digestive  power,  and  Iso  mid  n doubt  preparations  of  thi*  fer- 
ment also  rfiiist  Is-  standardized  Indore  very  long. 

Meanwhile,  however,  for  tlie  matter  is  serums,  lei  me  at  least 
make  this  most  necessary  demand:  every  oar  who  employs  these 
ferments,  until  they  are  standardized,  must  at  least  make  some 
rough  test  of  their  activity  as  lie  gran  along:  if  only  by  adding 
specimens  of  trypsin  to  milk,  and  observing  the  time  required  to 
derelop  the  hitter  taste  which  is  produced  by  it*  digestion  at 
HO3  Fahrenheit.  and  iri  the  rare  of  amyhi|i*iii  by  the  easy  and 
striking  test  with  starch  and  iodine.  Flirt hennore.  let  me  add 
that  no  one  who  has  any  acquaintance  ut  all  with  the  facts  of 
these  ferments  can  possibly  pay  any  attention  whatever  to  an) 
negative  results  that  may  hereafter  Is*  published  in  which  tin* 
activity  of  tin*  ferment*  employed  wn*  not  formally  demonstrated. 
Tin*  time  may  very  well  come,  and  that  lirfarr  long,  when  the 
alnw-ncc  of  result*  will  itself  Ik*  ri-garded  ss  quite  siiUicirnt  pmof 
of  the  inertness  uf  thi*  ferment*  employ**!.  Mcnnwhile  I rend  thi* 
article  forth  in  the  i*ame.*t  ho|s*  uud  Iwlicf  that  it  will  be  of  no 
less  service  than  its  predecessor*. 


A JAPANESE  GUIDE  IN  PLAIN  ENGLISH 


IT  i*  not  often  in  this  dry  ami  dusty  world  that  one  find*  in  the 
precise  page*  of  a guide-book  a bubbling  spring  of  poetic 
fantasies  must  daintily  expressed.  VVliat  seeker  of  literary 
l»*uuty  has  ever  lost  hitnrelf  in  the  volumes  of  Murray,  or  lta«*de- 
ker?  It  ha*  been  reserved  for  Mr.  C.  >1.  Taurliiya.  of  Misliinm. 
Japan,  to  create,  in  1 1 to  little  monograph  entitled  "A  tiuide  on 
llakone,'*  a work  wlnee  chapters  will  Is*  read  with  tin*  keenest 
delight. 

The  author  lirrlam  that  Mr.  T-  Matsui,  the  master  of  Vcnshuya. 
earnestly  requested  him  to  write  it.  With  too  much  modesty  Ik* 
adds : 

“ Not  consenting  to  my  apology  in  regard  Pi  imperfect  knowledge 
of  English,  he  forced  me  to  write  even  an  abbreviated  nut  line 
which  I have  just  sketched.  I am  afraid  that  the  natural  beauty 
of  tin*  place  should  he  left  out  of  my  pages.” 

Most  sedately,  Mr.  Txticbiya  la-gin*; 

" I.  UCXKIt.lt.  Rf  pours  OX  IIAKilNK 
“ For  the  most  part.  the  celebrated  plam  and  the  famous  mins 
preserve  mostly  in  steep  and  unapproMcluthle  |Miints.  as  in  prcci 
ices  or  valleys.  Here,  the  most  steep  and  precipitous  |**irit  in 
f.kaido  i*  llakone  Mountain  to  who**-  summit  we  ran  reach  after 
ascending  uIkiiiI  ten  mile*  from  it*  citlicr  Imre.  Owing  to  toilaomc 
ascent,  many  difficulties  must  Is*  endured  by  travellers.  The  result 
of  toleration  Is  pleasure.  There  the  Imperial  pleasure  I'ahu** 
stands:  llakone  (oingi-n,  a Shint6  temple,  adorns  itrelf  with  p«*r- 


|M*tnul  unchanging  drew*  of  forest:  tlie  A*hi  lake  spread*  the  face 
of  glowing  glass  refleeted  upside  down  the  shadow  of  Fuji  which 
i*  the  highest,  noblest  and  most  glorious  mountain  in  .la|uin.  and 
the  mineral  lint-spring  warmly  entertain  tin*  guest*  coming  yearly 
to  visit  them  during  summer  vacation.  The  purity  of  air.  the  n»>l 
in***  of  *unmier  days,  and  the  tine  view  of  luml*ea|K-  are  agreeable 
to  all  visitors:  for  there  fads  they  do  not  know  how  is  the  summer 
heat  and  where  is  tin*  epidemic  prevailing." 

Komagu-dake.  a peak  of  llakone.  used  to  Im-  a flew*  volcano: 
"but  lately,”  Mr.  Tnuchiya  assure*  us.  ’‘its  activity  became  quite 
nlwent.” 

Think  of  tlie  pleasure  to  Is*  derived  from  visiting  such  a village 
a*  this: 

" II.  I X »l AIUTANTh.-  Although  the  village  has  not  *n  much  |*op»i 
lation.  the  degree  of  livelilusMl  of  Hie  iuliahitaiits  is  <*  mi  pa  ra  lively 
excellent.  Their  natural  disposition  i*  gentle  and  limicnt.  and  their 
mutual  friendship  is  so  liartiioiiioii*  u*  I list  of  a family. 

“III.  Aik.  Draught  of  pure  air  suspeml*  no  poisonous  mixture 
and  always  cleanses  the  defilement  of  mir  spirit.  During  tlie  win 
ter  dava  the  roldnc***  rolls  U|>  all  pleasure*  from  our  hand*,  hut  at 
the  summer  months  tliey  are  ret  free." 

Mvstie  word*,  three,  ami  well  worth  pondering.  Hut  let  u* 
proceed : 

''  IN’.  Vikwk. — Whenever  we  visit  the  place,  the  first  pleasure 
to  la*  longed,  is  the  view  of  Fuji  Mountain  and  its  summit  is 
(f'wdiiiinif  on  (w,i/r  j.ffl.J 
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An  English  Armored  Electric  Motor  equipped  with  the  quick -tiring  Maxim  "Pompom"  Gtm 


The  new  Pedrall.”  or  "Walking"  Traction-engine,  hauling 
Military  Stores  across  Country 


A Type  of  Motor  "Mitrailleuse,”  or  rapid-fire  Engine,  adopted 
for  Use  by  the  Austrian  Army 


An  armored  Red  Crow  Motor  car,  adopted  by  the  French. 
German,  and  British  Armies 


Another  Type  of  rapid-fire  Motor  Fort,  protected  by 
heavy  Armor 


THE  MOTOR-CAR  AS  AN  ENGINE  OE  WAR 
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SYMBOLISM  AND  WAR 


IT  wa*  almost  as  Interesting  a*  the  performance  itself  tn  note 
the  comment*  which  were  made  by  the  audiem-c  as' it  trudged 
out  of  the  New  Amsterdam  Theatre  during  the  first  of  the 
performances  of  Ibsen's  " Peer  (Jynt”  by  Richard  Mansfield 
and  liia  company.  One  woman  said,  ’*  It's  just  like  the 
Hippodrome;  you  never  know  what  is  coming  next/'  This  is  an 
adequate  example  of  the  impression  received  by  any  number  of 
persons  during  the  presentation  of  the  drnma.  And  yet,  the  un- 
folding of  the  drama  did  not  arouse  so  much  curiosity  as  to  what 
was  coming  next,  although  it  is  not  likely  that  many  persona 
in  the  audience  had  read  it. 
as  to  what  Mr.  Mansfield 
would  elect  to  do  in  his  de- 
lineation of  the  sttange 
character  of  the  hero  and 
how  munv  of  his  previous 
and  well ’known  characteriza- 
tions he  would  employ. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Mans- 
field has  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  most 
conscientious  of  American 
artors,  and  one  to  whom 
might  Is-  entrusted  produc- 
tions of  the  greatest  dignity 
and  importance  with  every 
reliance  in  his  ability  and 
their  success.  But  why  in 
the  world  he  ever  chose  to 
produce  “ Peer  (Jynt  ” is 
something  which  only  he  or 
the  'six-office  can  answer. 
One  thing  is  certain,  so  far 
as  "I can  see;  it  does  not 
present  Air.  Mansfield  in 
even  the  faintest  of  new 
lights;  on  the  contrary,  it 
provides  him  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  display  only  in- 
numerable of  his  well- 
known  mannerism*  and 
shoulders  him  with  a bur- 
den so  great  that  he  must 
soon  feel  its  weight.  Mr. 
Mansfield  is  on  the  stage 
practically  all  tfic  time, 
and  the  number  of  his  lines 
must  Is*  prodigious.  Added 
to  this  iB  the  impost  that  -the  lines  are  metrical — a fact  which 
Mr.  Mansfield  unfortunately  makes  very  prominent — and  his  task, 
aside  from  that  of  interesting  his  audience,  must  be  appreciated. 

Ibsen's  poem  is  phantasmagoric:  it  relates  in  its  more  or  less 
unfortunate  details  the  life  of  a wilful,  boastful,  drunken,  liar  of 
a man.  the  heedless  sensuality  of  his  desires,  and  the  retribution 
which  overtakes  him.  It  is  something  to  read,  it  is  more,  much 
more,  to  la*  heard  in  the  music  of  (Jrieg,  hut  it  is  not  suited  in  any 
way  to  serious  stage  production.  It  might  be  utilized  by  an  ex 
travaganza  company  with  a great  show  of  scenery,  lights,  and 
costumes  in  such  treatment  as  is  given  to  fairy  tales.  But  even 
tlkcn  it  would  have  to  be  expurgated  most  carefully  and  con- 
scientiously. as  lias  been  the  ease  with  many  of  the  stories  in  the 
“Arabian  Nights'  Kntcrtainments."  Mr.  Mansfield  goes  back  to  his 
Prince  Karl  in  his  representation  of  the  happy-go-lucky  exposition 
of  the  youthful  and  bibulous  /’err  ffynf.  Toward  the  end  he 
reverts  to  Baron  Chrcriat,  and  this  is  by  far  the  best  part  of  the 

tirrfiirmunrc.  |tut  there  is  entirely  too  murh  of  the  whole  thing, 
t become*  dreadfully  ti resume  long  before  It  is  time  for  the 
curtain  to  fall.  To  lie  sure.  Mr.  Mansfield  ha*  seen  tn  it  with  a 
careful  eye  that  there  shall  1m-  an  obvious  abundance  of  stage 
management . represented  by  a series  of  stage  pietun-s  which  are 
fairly  unconvincing.  The  scene  alsmrd  Peer  Of/nPa  ship  in  a 
storm  is  amusing,  although  this  is  probably  not  what  it  was  in- 
tended to  be. 

Tbe  dominating  impression  produced  by  the  play  is.  that  Mr. 
Mansfield  has  attempted  tun  much  lioth  for  the  capacity  of  the 
actor  and  the  forls-arance  of  the  audiems-.  It  is  asking  much  that 
a theatre  full  uf  tM-ople  shall  sit  for  three  hours  ami  listen  to  the 
exposition  of  a drama  which  does  not,  it  is  to  In-  Impix!,  come 


home  to  them  in  many  ways.  This  is  not  intended  to  indicate  fault- 
finding with  symbolic  drama,  but  with  “ Beer  (Jynt  ” itself,  which 
could  never  have  been  intended  for  stage  production.  That  it 
contains  nothing  pleasant  is  not  an  argument  against  it:  it  fails 
to  apiM-ul.  And  if  one  may  hazard  the  guess,  Mr.  Mansfield  will 
not  play  it  long. 

In  “On  I’arolc.”  a new  four-act  play  by  Mr.  Louis  Kvan  Ship- 
man,  now  on  view  at  the  Majestic,  we  are  presented  with  the  agree- 
ably disappointing  spectacle  of  n war-time  drama  which  d«sa 
not  depend  for  its  appeal  upon  a more  or  less  continuous  fusillude 
of  musketry  and  a |M-rva*ive  smell  of  powdrr.  That  is  to  say. 
Mr.  Shipman'*  play  avoids  skilfully  the  screech  and  Uproar  of 
melodrama;  but  it  has  Ims-u  almurdly  taken  to  task  for  tni*  very 
reason.  For  many  year*  it  has  seemed  ns  if  a war-time  play — 
especially  one  dealing  with  our  Civil  War  period— must  inevita- 
bly Is*  loaded  down  with  thrills  of  the  ohviou*  and  external  sort- 
Mr.  Shipman,  in  “On  Parole, " has  shown  that  llu*  md  not 
necessarily  la-  the  ease.  Ills  play  does  not  lack  excitement — in- 
deed. it  is  often  moving  and  virile.  But  its  rmrtlict*  are  interior — 
mutters  of  character  passion— rather  than  external  and  fortuitous. 
One  does  not  miss  the  war-time  atmosphere — the  feeling  of  great 
events  impending  or  in  progress;  hut  these  things  are  not  insisted 
upon — we  find  ouraclvea,  as  it  were,  in  a place  a little  removed 
from  the  centre  of  the  stage  where  that  t reniemlous  drama  was 
enacted,  and  the  sensation  of  being  there  l*  both  novel  and 
pleasurable. 

The  story  concerns  a comely  young  woman,  one  l 'on  stance 
Pinckney.  a Virginia  maiden  and,  of  course,  a Confederate  sym- 
pathizer. whose  self  - assumed  role  is  that  of  a secret  de»|uiteh- 
Is-arer.  and  who  occupies  her- 
self in  carrying  important 
information  through  the 
lines  to  (Jeneral  Leo.  Major 
Francis  hale.  a Yankee  offi- 
cer and  a member  of  the  In- 
telligence Staff  of  the  Union 
army,  is  on  the  trail  of  the 
mysterious  rider,  when  he 
mrs't*  Mi**  ('on alance  and. 
at  first  ignorant  of  her  iden- 
tity. falls  promptly  and 
quite  excusably  in  love  with 
her.  Wluit  happens  when  he 
discover*  who  *be  is  i* 
simply  a variation  played 
upon  the  antique  theme  of 
the  conllict  between  love  and 
duty — a conflict  which  Mr. 

Shipman  *ei*  forth  slip  ply, 
sincerely,  without  extrava- 
gance. yet.  on  tlie  whole,  very 
effectively.  The  tangle  is. 
of  course,  straightened  out 
in  the  end  without  either 
sacrifice  of  duty  or  renun- 
ciation of  love.’ 

The  play  is  very  well 
acted  bv  a company  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Miller.  Miss 
Charlotte  Wulker  of  the  Ma- 
donna-like countenance  gives 
an  apjM*a!ing  ami  delicately 
restrained  portrayal  of  the 
anonymous  despatch  Is-urer. 
and  Mr.  Vincent  Serrano  is 
manly  nnd  gallant  in  Is-aring 
as  the  stern  though  enamor- 
ed Major  hair.  Those  who  have  licensed  Miss  Walker  and  Mx. 
Serrano  of  overacting  did  thrsc  two  players  an  incomprehensible 
injustice;  for  flint  is  the  lust  thing  in  the  world  that  may.  in 
this  case.  Is*  churgi-d  against  them — on  tlie  contrary,  tlu-lr  action 
at  times  lacks  |N>iot  and  emphasis,  though  it  is  excellent  on  the 
whole.  Mr.  Frank  K.  Aiken  as  the  venerable  and  sweet-spirited 
(lenrral  Pinckney.  Mr.  Francis  X.  fori lu n as  Tom  Cress,  ami  Mr. 
Robert  Cummings  as  I I’onfeileralt  Kohlier,  do  some  exceedingly 
good  Work;  mid  Miss  Helen  (•rilliiun.  as  /.wry  Crr-ss,  mn! rihntes 
a dexterous  and  veracious  cliaraeti-r  study. 


Drawn  by  O.  E.  Csut 

Richard  Mansfield  as  “Peer 
Gynt”  in  Ibsen’s  Play 


Drawn  by  O F Omi« 

Charlotte  Walker  as  “Constance 
Pinckney”  to  “On  Parole’’ 
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*'  Portrait  of  Mi**  A.”  by  W.  T.  S medley 


The  Print  eas.”  by  William  Cotton 


" The  Maacot.”  by  H.  W.  Watrou* 


“An  Interlude,"  by  Sergeant  Kendall 


NOTABLE  PAINTINGS  AT  THE  CURRENT  EXHIBITION  OF  THE 
ACADEMY  OF  DESIGN 
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Rnmn  Mmh  T.  re»7 

OH  n certain  small  Iml  (let  u*  hope)  hiioonblf  minority 
in  I hr  world  of  intisir,  the  emergence  of  a new  work  by  the 
Frenchman  Claude  Debussy  i*  wn  artistic  event  of  prime 
iin|Nirtjin<'r.  Within  a few  year*  thin  singular  tone-pnet 
ha*  impressed  himself  U|hiii  tlir  mind*  of  those  who  are 
more  ninirmnl  with  music  a*  a living  mlrr  than  as  a completed 
record,  an  one  of  the  three  moat  interesting  living  nuuietnn* — ami 
the  word  i*  twni  here  in  its  iniisirlant . its  creative  sense.  We 
have  already  diacuwwd  in  thia  place.  at  -utm-  length,  the  art  of 
Debnany  in  its  general  aspects,  so  it  would  In*  supcrllunns  to  advert 
now  to  its  characteristics.  It  may  la*  as  well  to  recall,  how- 
ever. that  until  the  present  season  IVbusey  has  las*n  known  to  the 
musical  public  of  this  country  as  the  comp  «*er  of  hut  two  works 
for  orelwntra:  the  "Prelude 'ft  I’Apre-Midi  d'un  Kaune " inftcr 
the  poem  of  Mallarmf-i  ; and  the  three  " Sort urnr*. We  had  not 
heard  his  “ Du  use  Kacrfte  " and  "Dans**  Profane  " i for  ehromatic 
harp  or  piano  with  orchestra),  or  his  newest  and  moat  impo-ing 
instrumental  utterance:  the  " Trni*  Ksqnisar*  Syinnhonique*  " — 
as  1m*  calls  them — La  Mcr.”  These  “sketches."  published  in  |!N).*». 
were  produced  at  a Lnmouretix  concert  in  I’aris.  on  October  1ft 
of  t hat  year,  under  M.  Camille  Cbevillard’s  direction.  The  It*  "ton 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Dr.  Karl  Muck  conducting,  performed  them 
last  night  at  Symphony  Hall  for  tin*  first  time  in  America.  The 
performance  would  havp  delighted  Hm*  fastidious  and  hypersensi- 
tive Debussy,  for  it  was  in  tin*  last  degree  revealing  and  eloquent. 
Sehhan  lias' this  astonishing  orchestra  so  covered  itself  with  glory 
us  in  its  exposition  of  this  fantastic.  |iertnrhiiig.  whimsical,  and 
most  exacting  score — one  of  the  most  uncontinrd  ami  unpredictable 
essays  in  orchestral  writing  that  have  ever  Iwen  put  ii|sm  pn|o*r. 
I)r.  Muck’s  reading  was  exquisitely  lucid,  yet  admirably  plastic 
and  imaginative. 

It  is  doubtful  If  the  music  made  a very  definite  impression  n|ion 
many  of  those  who  luurd  it;  for  it 
is  nothing  if  not  elusive,  and  it 
wears  none  of  the  hall  marks  which 
long  convention  has  associated  with 
music  which  assumes  to  express  the 
sra,  It  has  none  of  the  expected 
furies  and  obvious  calms  of  the 

traditional  seascape — huw  w,‘"  onc 
knows  the  precise  orchestral 
method*  by  which  the  average  mu- 
sic-maker will  depict  his  waves  and 
tempests,  his  moderating  winds, 
and  thr  long  roll  am]  swell  of  liis 
waves?  There  are  prescriptions — 
do  we  not  all  know  them? — for  de- 
noting eusilv  the  shriek  of  the  gale 
(chromatic  runs  in  the  wood 
wind)  : the  swirl  and  roar  of  the 
storm  (pompous  figures  in  the 
brass  under  string  tremolos)  : re- 
covered gladness  and  serenity  (an 
evenly  rhyl  limed  and  gliding  pus 
sage  for  the  horns).  These  things 
are  as  unvarying,  as  inevitable.  a» 
puinfully  rfirA*'.  as  the  olmr  and 
iuute«l  strings  of  tit**  pastoral,  the 
diatonic  tronilsme  harmonics  of  the 
chorale.  Debussy,  unostentatiously 
and  without  affectation,  has 
eschewed  them.  He  ha*  contem- 
plated his  theme  front  a wholly 
novel  standpoint.  u standpoint  un- 
obst meted  by  tradition  or  nrepos- 
session.  To  licgin  with,  lie  lias 
chosen  for  expression  phases  of 
the  subject  whose  freshness  amt 
novelty  of  suggestion  strike  one  lit 
oner.  His  “three  sketches  ’’  are 
thus  entitled:  (I)  “ De  Cauls*  ft 
midi  sur  la  mrr":  (2)  “.leux  de 
Vagin**”:  (ft)  “Dialogue  du  vent 
et  de  In  iner.”  They  lire  scored  for 
a full,  though  not  un  unusual,  or- 
chestra; in  the  second  movement 


Feux  de  vagues  ” 1 . a celesta  Is  named  as  an  alternative  for  tin* 
glockenspiel,  and  the  former  and  more  delicate  instrument  was 
u si'il  last  night  with  delicious  effect.  One’s  first  impression  of  this 
music,  as  has  l***n  *uid.  is  of  the  nianniT  in  which  it  diverges  fmm 
the  tisefamiliar  seascape*  of  orchestral  tradition.  We  an*  not  rc- 
miniled.  in  listening  to  “ lot  Mer.”  of  the  sea  as  it  up|*'itlcd  to  the 
imagination  of  Himsky-Kon-akotL  of  Wagner,  of  ICiihinsteiu.  of 
Mendelssohn,  of  MaeDowell.  Nor  is  it  the  *s*a  as  Swinburne  knew 
it  — a sea  which,  a*  the  echo  of  it  lives  in  his  verse,  said  W.  K. 
Henley,  convince*  one  of  “it*  vastm***  and  vehemency.  the  rapture 
of  its  inspiration,  the  |mi  I pit  mi  ing.  many-tw  inkling  mirach'  of  it* 
light."  Nor  Is  it  t lie  tliumleroiis  and  surging  sea  of  Whitman — 
the  sea  “of  brooding  scowl  and  murk,  of  uuliMisel  'mrrii-anes 
that  has  i|iiickt*nt*d  his  spirit.  The  »a  «loes  not  s|s>ak  to  him 
*'  with  husky,  haughty  lips."  as  it  did  to  thut  musician  who  uttereil 
supremely  its  moods  o|  sinister  and  terrible  lieauty.  it"  muje-tv 
mi  less  than  its  awe.  its  exhilaration  no  less  than  its  allurement. 
For  Debussy  the  **•*  is  ulndli  a thing  of  dream*,  a thing  vaguely 
yet  rlui psi id i rally  perceived.  a Isslilvss  thing,  a thing  of  shape*  that 
are  gaunt  or  lovely,  wayward  or  capricious:  visions  that  an-  full 
of  Is  (dement,  or  fitful,  or  passionately  insistent:  hut  that  always 
pertain  to  a stiprit -mundane  world,  a region  altogether  of  tiie 
spirit.  It  is  a *ra  which  has  its  shifting  mid  lucent  surface*, 
which  even  shimmers  anil  traditionally  m«ck*.  Itut  it  is  a s* 
that  i«  shut  away  from  tno-curinu*  an  inspection,  to  whose  inur 
murs  or  imperious  command*  few  have  ne*-dcd  to  pay  herd ; a sea 
whose  eternal  sonorities  and  inimiitiihh*  enchantments  are  hidden 
l**hiiid  sells  thut  open  to  few.  mid  to  none  who  attend  without,  it 
may  he.  a certain  runt  and  curious  eagerness. 

From  an  exclusively  musical  standpoint.  “ The  Sea  '*  is  cast  in 
a mould  that  differs  rather  strikingly  from  that  which  shaped  the 
inspiration  of  Debusay’i  earlier  orchestral  writing.  At  the  risk 
of  Wing  misunderstood,  one  is  moved  to  sav  of  it  that  it  is  more 
vigorous,  more  emphatic  in  accent, 
more  dynamically  various.  It  i* 
less  fluid  in  movement,  less 
shadowy  in  profile,  than  the  Mai 
larmf*  piece  or  the  “ Nocturne*  “• 
it  ha*,  musically,  a more  obvious 
body.  One  does  not  mnin  to  Imply 
by  this  that  it  owns  more  admir- 
able trait*  than  ita  predecessor* : 
we  arc  not  exalting  mere  energy, 
mere  dynamic  effectiveness,  at  the 
expense  of  a static  lieauty  and  elo- 
quence— imh-ed.  this  music  seems. 
Is-rause  of  it*  greater  palpability, 
le**  characteristically, a product  of 
Debussy's  Itrain  than  doc*  such 
earlier  writing  of  hi*  a»  the  “ Noc- 
turne* " or  “ I VI Uhis  et  Mllisandc." 
Vet  it  i*  unmistakably  hi*:  it  i* 
full  of  hi*  rich  llavur.  and  it  grip* 
and  sway*  the  imagination  in  an 
exceeding  ilegn*e.  St  met  lira  I ly.  it 
is  crowded  with  exquisite  and  in- 
genious iletull.  ami  it  is  put  ujddi 
the  orrhestru  with  a n*soiirreful 
nes*.  a variety  mid  fertility  of  in 
vention.  u sensitiveness,  a re 
strain!,  a mastery  of  effect.  Iml.h 
interior  and  external,  that  coniprl 
fervent  praise. 

As  Mr.  Philip  Hale  has  riiniirk 
ed.  to  those  who  have  amusingly 
charged  Debussy  with  a lack  of 
“virility"  this  music  is  a com- 
plete answer : yet  it  was  an  answer 
that  russl  not  have  ls*en  made,  at 
least  as  a rejoinder;  for  such  n 
thing  as  his  earlier  “ X tinge*." 
evanescent  end  shadowy  a*  it  is.  is 
yet  not  less  truly  “ virile  " because 
it  is  less  firmly  articulated. 
There  i*  a virility  of  the  spirit 
which  rather  avoids  Ilian  -eck* 
emphatic  utterance. 
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covered  with  permanent  undireolving  enow, 
and  it.-*  regular  configuration  hanging  down 
tin*  sky  like  an  opened  white  fan,  may  Ik 
looked  long  at  equal  shape  from  several 
regions  surrounding  it.  Kverv  one  win*  .taw 
it  ever  has  nothing  but  applause.  It  easts 
the  alnidow  in  a contrary  direction  on  it  ill 
glassy  fare  of  lake  a*  I have  liut  described, 
buildings  of  Imperial  Solitary  Palace, 
Kpenrry  of  Congcn.  all  are  spontaneous  pic- 
ture*. Wind  proper  in  quantity,  suils  to 
our  boat  to  slip  bv  sail.  and  moon- light 
shining  on  the  ikv  shiver*  quarter  Itiatre 
over  ripples  of  tin*  lake.  The  cuckoo  sing 
ing  near  by  our  hotel,  plays  on  a harp,  ami 
the  gulls  Hying  about  t*»  and  fro  seek  their 
food  in  the  wave**.  All  these  panorama  may 
I**  gathered  only  in  this  place,” 

What,  then!  Stations  all!  Up  anchor! 
Haul  in  your  jib-slioet!  Stand  by  fore  and 
main  sheets!  We're  off  for  glorious  quart  zv 
Japan  to  Itenr  the  eiiekoo  playing  on  his 
harp. 

The  “Jamestown”  Postage- 
stamps 

Al/ritornii  the  designs  were  derided  on 
only  a few  days  ago,  the  Hiireau  of  Kn- 
graving  and  Printing  at  Washington  is  nl 
ready  at  work  upon  plates  from  which  the 
stamps  will  Is*  isNtird  in  commemoration  of 
the  Jamestown  celebration,  and  then*  is 
need  of  haste,  if  the  idea  of  the  l*<bd  office 
Department,  to  place  the  stamps  on  sale 
upon  the  opening  day  of  the  celrbrstion. 
April  2C».  is  to  la*  carried  out. 

This  aeries — if  series  it  may  he  called — 
is  to  consist  of  but  two  denominations,  one 
and  two  cents.  A strong  effort  was  made  hy 
many  persons  connected  with  the  exposition 
and  stamp-collectors  to  have  the  series  in- 
clude a five-rent  denomination,  hut  this  the 
department  declined  to  do,  the  first  inten- 
tion having  been  to  issue  only  a two-cent 
stamp. 

The  Jnmrstown  stamps  will  la*  rectangu- 
lar in  form,  shout  the  sire  of  the  Pan- 
American  series,  longer  horizontally  than 
vertically,  and  printed  in  one  color  only— 
given  for  the  onr-r*nt,  and  five  two-cent 
stumps  carmine.  The  one-rent  stamps  will 
bear  a vignette  of  Captain  John  Smith,  anil 
the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death— IfiHO  nnd 
HUM,  In  the  upper  left-hand  corner  will 
be  a profile  of  the  Princess  Pocahontas,  and 
in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  a profile  of 
Powhatan. 

Kor  some  time  it  was  thought  that  the 
stamps  in  commpmoral ion  of  the  three-hlia- 
ilrrsltli  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of 
Jamestown  would  he  possessed  of  a very 
novel  negative  feature,  in  that  they  would 
ls*ar  neither  the  likeness  of  tlie  brave  Cap- 
tain Smith  nor  the  Indian  maiden  to  whom 
lie  irwed  his  life.  As  warn  ns  it  was  defi- 
nitely decided  to  issue  the  series,  a search 
was  immediately  instituted  by  the  Post-office 
Department  for  authentic  pictures  of  these 
two  celehrated  personage*,  with  the  result 
that  it  soon  developed  that  hut  few  were  ill 
existence,  the  few  of  the  Indian  urinccs* 
being  either  of  a nature  to  preclude  their 
circulation  in  a civilized  country,  or,  song 
and  legend  to  the  nuilrarv  notwithstanding, 
simply  too  ugly  for  consideration.  A fairly 
K«s«l  portrait  of  Captain  John  Smith  was 
finally  secured,  however,  and  u compromise 
wiix  effect i-d  with  tlwse  who  insisted  that  it 
would  lie  incongruous  to  pirtore  the  Cap- 
tain and  not  his  deliverer,  by  placing  the 
profile  of  Pocahontas  tqion  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  one  cent  stamp,  while 
the  picture  of  Captain  Smith  occupies  the 
centre. 

Tin*  design  for  the  two-cent  stamp  gave 
less  trouble,  though  provoking  some  little 
discussion.  It  was  intended  from  the  first 
that  it  should  tie  a representation  of  some 
historical  event  in  connection  with  the  set- 
tlement of  Jamestown,  and  many  urged 
that  it  picture  the  first  church  of  the  <xi|- 
ony.  As  this  church,  however,  consisted 
merely  of  four  upright  poles,  over  which 
was  stretched  n ship's  sail  for  a roof,  the 


artiatir  results  obtainable  with  such  a sule 
jeet  were  obviously  limited.  The  stamp  as 
it.  will  lie  issued  will  be  a tine  engraving  of 
the  landing  of  the  first  Jamestown  srlllrrs, 
resembling  somewhat  the  two-cent  stamp  of 
the  Columbian  issue,  which  represented  the 
landing  of  Columbus. 

The  Jamestown  stamps  will  lie  the  fifth 
commemorative  series  issued  by  the  United 
States  government.  First  came  the  Colum- 
bian sin  nips  in  1803,  comprising  sixteen  de- 
nominations. from  one  cent  to  five  dollars, 
and  these  are  generally  regarded  as  among 
the  most  beautiful  postage  -tuin|i*  ever  is- 
sued. The  Omaha,  or  Trans- Mississippi,  fol- 
lowed in  IHliH.  with  nine  denoml nations; 
next  the  lliiffalo.  or  Pan-American,  of  six 
denominations,  famous  because  of  their  two 
colors  and  "errors”  with  the  central  pic- 
ture u|K«icle  down,  of  which  a copy  of  the 
two-cent  di-numination  is  valued  at  uliout 
$200,  The  next  aeries  was  the  !»uixinn,i 
Purchase  Ivxposit inn  stamps,  of  five  denomi- 
nations. 

The  Jamestown  stain p*  will  lav  on  sale 
only  during  the  continuance  of  the  celebra- 
tion, alt  hough,  of  course,  they  will  be  good 
for  |nistuge  at  any  time.  Itcing  a special 
issue,  it  Is  nut  probable  that  they  will  be 
on  sale  at  all  in wt -offices,  as  the  department 
will  furnish  them  to  postmasters  only  on 
speeial  requisitions.  Some  little  profit  al- 
ways accrues  to  the  government  from  the 
issuing  of  a special  series  of  stamps  of  this 
nature,  as  there  arc  some  half-million 
stamp-collectors  in  the  country  who  pur- 
chase stamps  which  will  never  1m*  used  to 
pay  postage,  to  say  nothing  of  the  several 
million  which  V'ih  be  bought  hy  foreign  col- 
lectors, A few  years  hock,  the  frequent 
changing  of  their  stamps  was  regarded  by 
severe  I minor  South -American  republics  and 
European  state*  as  a legitimate  source  of 
revenue,  and  was  often  resorted  to.  to  the 
expense  and  intense  disgust  of  stamp-col- 
lect ore  desiring  complete  collections. 

The  wish  for  a five-ccnt  denomination  of 
the  Ju!m**town  series  was  mainly  on  nceount 
fnr  foreign  mail  mattrr — with  but  the  two 
denominations,  three  stamps  will  Is*  re- 
quired for  an  ordinary  letter,  and  a pack- 
age requiring  sixteen  cents  postage  must 
have  at  lt*asl  right  stamps  upon  it. 


Proceedings 

i 

A fkli-ow  meets  a “ maiden  fair.” 

He  offers  her  a rose. 

At  once  a something  in  the  air 
Proclaims  he  will  propose. 

Mir  knows,  I guess — 

Oh  yen!  ...  . 

And  thus  upon  acquaintance  short. 

Ye  modern  knight  proceeds  to  court ! 

II 

The  marriage  state,  despite  its  aims. 
Proves  hut  a sugared  pill: 

She  cannot  stand  Ids  “ ways  sire  claims 
That  sin*  has  “ chosen  ill,” 

And  then,  of  course. 

Divorce! 

And  so  to  make  the  marriage  naught 
Ye  modem  maid  flfwmfi  to  mart  t 

WALTER  PrUTOER. 


Lobsters 

Tam  year  a professor  in  one  of  the  Paris 
universities  resolved  to  study  the  habits  of 
lobsters  ill  his  lulmriitory.  A*  they  live  in 
salt  water,  the  first  can*  of  the  professor 
was.  of  course,  to  procure  a supply  of  this 
iiicdiuin.  The  common  mortal  will  prob- 
ably consider  it  a must  simple  task — to  pro- 
vide a few  barrels  of  sen  water.  This,  how- 
ever. is  not  so  in  France.  Sea  water  con- 
tains salt,  and  the  production  of  salt  is  a 
source  of  revenue.  This  made  it  necessary 
for  tin*  professor  to  first  obtain  the  permis- 
sion of  tin*  Minister  of  Finance  before  he 
could  travel  and  transport  the  water.  When 
his  application  reached  the  ministry  n sub- 
ordinate official  was  directed  to  inquire  into 
the  standing  of  the  petitioner.  This  in- 
volved considerable  eorrespomlenro.  which 
passed  through  numerous  channel*  and 
finally  reached  the  chief  of  the  department, 
who  now  Initiated  another  investigation  in 
order  to  ascertain  why  a Parisian  professor 


should  I**  so  anxious  to  lower  the  level  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  After  several  weeks  the 
inspector  made  favorable  report.  Some  days 
later  the  petitioner  was  notified  of  tiie 
favorable  consideration  of  his  request  in  the 
usual  elatsirate  official  language,  accom- 
panied by  circulars  giving  extracts  from  the 
]s*nal  isxle  relative  to  infringements  of  the 
salt  monopoly. 

Finally,  after  month*  of  waiting,  the  pro- 
fessor was  enabled  to  have  some  casks  tilled 
with  salt  water,  at  a designated  point  on 
the  Mcaslmrti,  of  course  under  the  super- 
vision of  another  official,  who  duly  issued 
a permit  for  the  t reexportation  of  the 
liquid  into  the  interior. 


On  Time 

A New-Yorker,  who  travels  much  in  the 
South  on  business,  says  that  one  day  not 
long  ago.  while  in  a Virginia  town,  he  was 
desirous  of  catching  the  11:13  train  for  the 
North. 

When  lie  arrived  at  tbc  station  1m*  was 
much  surprised  to  find  that  Hie  11:13  start- 
ed promptly  on  time.  ” Well.”  said  he  to 
the  conductor,  “they  libel  you  up  North, 
where  they  say  your  trains  are  never  on 
time,  either  coming  or  going.  " 

“ The  Northerners  are  right."  was  tlie  un- 
expected response  of  the  conductor.  “ We 
never  got  a train  off  in  time  in  our  lives.” 

“ Why.  this  train  got  off  on  time.  It's  the 
II :1ft.  isn't  it!” 

"Yes,  my  friend,  it’s  the  11:15.  but  it’s 
last  Tuesday’s  11:1ft.  To-day's  11:1ft  won't 
start  much  befo'  Monday,  1 reckon.” 


What  Did  She  Mean? 

PnoreaaoR  IIrande*  Matthews  enlivened 
with  an  anecdote  a Shakespeare- Harem  dis- 
cussion at  the  Players’  Club  in  New  York. 

“ A literary  woman,”  n*marki*d  Professor 
Matthews,  "said  one  night  to  her  huslwnd: 

” * When  I get  to  heaven  1 am  going  to 
ask  Shake* paan*  whether  or  not  he  wrote 
those  plays.' 

” Tlw  husband  cbuekled. 

” ' Maybe  lie  won’t  la*  there,'  lie  said. 

‘"Then  VOU  ask  him,’  calmly  replied  the 
wife." 


FOR  THE  NURSERY- FOR  THE  TABLE. 
Wk*tm*k  ns  an  i-Vsl  food  (or  infants  of  (orffcncfsl  boturhoW 
uat,  TVinnss's  KaOLs  Bixxn  CosiiFvsnr.  Mux  has  oo  inul  ; 
ol  no  other  food  product  enn  thi*  lie  truihfoUr  (aid.  • *• 


Cm  BROWN’S  CampbwaKd.  Snmmi  DENTIFRICE 
for  the  Dalic-kma.  > i omu  per  Jar. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ON  “THE  ROAD” 

And  it’s  Really  Lots  of  Fun. 

An  Ind.  woman  solved  tlie  food  question  with 
good,  sound  reasoning:  She  Raj's: 

"For  almost  ten  years  1 suffered  from  poor 
health,  which  was  plainly  the  result  of  improper 
fixsl. 

••  I was  always  drowsy,  had  headache,  rtomaeh 
trouble,  was  get  ting  a sallow  complexion— in  short, 
was  simply  miserable. 

"Yet  1 did  not  realize  the  real  cause  of  my 
trouble  until  recently.  I have  given  Grape-Nut* 
and  thp  exercises  in  the  little  book,  "The  Hoad  to 
Wellvilk*"  (which  I found  in  the  pkg.).a  thorough 
trial,  and  they  have  worked  wonders  for  in®. 

"1  noticed  a change  from  the  In-ginning.  My 
headache  disappeared,  and  at  the  end  of  the  firs! 
week  my  stomach  did  not  trouble  me  *o  much. 

“Now,  in  lesa  than  a month,  my  nerves  are 
strong,  and  I begin  to  have  some  ambition  to  do 
things.  I have  gained  six  pounds,  nnd  feel  full 
of  life, 

”Gm|x*-Nui-s  food,  with  cream,  make*  a deli- 
cious dish,  and  I never  grow  tin-d  of  it.  1 consider 
"The  Road  to  Wrllville”  one  of  the  most  valuable 
I winks  ever  printed,  for  I o«re  nwr  present  k«kk1 
health  to  it  and  Grape  Nuts."  Name  given  bv 
Post  um  Co..  Kittle  (nvk,  Mich.  Get  tin*  I took 
from  your  pkg.  "There’*  a reason.” 
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The  Interne 

(Continu'd  front  /«<;»•  427.) 

.!.<«)•■  wrong.  tiwre  wa»  * ««rt  of  dim  «t- 
fiat  inn  in  it  all. 

Hr  knelt  down  in  the  long  '•till  nurd, 
murmuring  • "ChrUt  hnvr  pity!  Lnrtl  have 
men  i •"  By  ami  by  In*  fell  prone  upon  bit* 
lurr,  hi-  hand*  oiltMU'tlhml.  a dark  CM*** 
ii|m  >n  I lie  white  tbmr.  and  lay  then-  an  Mill 
and  «»  niiSel  an  tin*  n*»l.  Tl*r  llunie-  Hatred 
mIhmii  hiiri.  tbe  unoke  blew  over  him.  be 
mined  mil  nor  »tirn*d.  Chri*t  bud  beard 
that  prater,  and  there  wa*  peace  in  hi* 
heart  that  all  lirid«-r»tatiding. 

« Tlie  tlanm  bit  into  him,  tin-  amoke  en- 
flM  difoinled  him.  the  walla  overwhelmril  him. 
I In  .lay*  to  omie  they  found  not  one  vent  iff* 
H that  beijinlir  him.  Itllt  the  memory  of  Ilia 
died  livid  and  will  live.  Ahb-n  knew,  the 
manen  knew,  the  world  knew.  tiod  knew, 
an-l  he  hinimdf  reulined  it  in  the  light  of 
another  country — a heavenly  one. 


The  Pulse  of  Change 

Tnr  old  order  i-hangMli,  yielding  place  to 
new. 

Eaperiallv  with  u*. 

The  eajrer  croud*  tloit  ••  Parsifal " once 
drew 

" Salome  now  divii*. 

" IVarie " ti'iirpo  the  place  of  '•  Xanry 
llruwn." 

Change  upon  rhangi-  we  »ee. 

The  ■' la  non  cry.  " (io  ‘wav  hack  and  ait 
down." 

I*  hmt  in  " Twenty -three.** 

” *••  from  the  flr*t  eternal  order  ran. 

loan  I'ig*.  in  Clover  to  the  Age  of  Ann. 

The  port  find*  the  c»tn|M**  out  of  line, 
Another  guide  more  true. 

True  a*  the  gynmeo|a<  my  heart  to  thine." 
Snell  in  bin  figure  near. 

_ '*'1  b*w»ick  swain*  of  **  plant  ereationa  " 

- •Ji-ak. 

That  Burbank  did  deviae. 

**_  “ curtu*  it  thy  mantling  cheek." 
“he  modern  lover  *igh«. 

I ram  imlnvi  j.  K.,ne  with  all  hi*  rime. 
I.'^U-  ahvvr*.  And  elbow  giute*.  who 


Kean  *l,o p*  where  once  rhymed  valentine* 
We  bought 

i-  .i  T,>p  P*rtUr*  post -card  «Urm: 
''fraught  **"'  W tl'  r"‘l  *ml 
Give  wav  to  Teddv  Uarn. 

' m "u-f*  h°W  r"ll,‘  ",i'*  mvin.Uran  twill. 
ii  . » for  * purpnae  qiiealT 

•h.uht  that  thi*  will  m*.n  lir*'ianr  of  all 
liMmihle  World*  the  hr»t. 

I."  very  children  broaden  » lowly  down 
n**  little  Fauntleroy  to  Buster  lirownT 
P.  L.  A. 


What  He  ^ould  Do 

I Ji»  S,T°*T’  .*!r  l“’*‘  Print'l«l  of  Olnagow 
^rdty.  while  taking  . holiday  in  the 

y«w  hr-rwt  Why.  yon 
' "!"'r  B*  tor  a dnv." 

Stor'  replied; 

32  ►"««-  to  relieve  you.  I.ut  I 
W relieve  your  congregation.-^ 


In  a Manner  of  Speaking 

i»e.'L'!|V|,-«,r',n/ tri*'’  ,trink'  examined  a* 
"pinion  kin  J".  "P*'1’"  unfav«.»Me 
mk  )i*dge  and 

•liiealna'  "*iv_  rTl  ,,M>  /••'lir**.  " anawer  the 
<atidr  ,,,?  or  he  not  intoxi- 

1h..Ar,w.“tW.  San,l-V-  “ 1 «ull»a  deny 

•leakin'."  n*"Xicatrd  in  a manner  o’ 

,w ^ r~  ■— 

“ that  he*<v,l|  FZtZ  v**ry  calm  I v. 

* Ud!  atraigl,  ^ ^ 


)MINO  SUGAR 


Sold  only  in  5 lb.  sealed  boxes 


I Savina*  Hank  * 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


CRYSTAL 

Domino 

SUGAR  r 


Ife  j 

A 

Triumph 

in 

Sugar 

Making! 


HIGHEST  GRADE  IN  THE  WORLD.  BEST  SUGAR  IOR  TEA  AND  COFFEE. 
®>fs  By  grocers  everywhere,  sx a> 


Conservative  Banking 

By  Mail 

it’s  safe  and  practical  for  you 
to  deposit  money  in  this  strong 
savings  bank,  wherever  you  live. 
We  allow 

4 per  cent.  Interest 

and  can  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  most  exacting  dc|K»si tors. 

Send  to-day  for  booklet  " L," 
telling  all  about  our  system  of 
Hanking  bv  Mail. 

Zbc 

Clevclanb 

tTrust  Company 


(Ii 


licious 


Nineteen  Hundred  Seven 

will  find  our  products  in 

Private  Carriages 

of  hlgheat  oKcallenea  In  all  that 
pertains  to  refinement  of  design, 
perfection  of  construction,  and 
obedience  to  personal  wishes. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Corrttpondnocr  Invited. 
Catalogue*  to  prospective  purchasers. 

THE  FRENCH  CARRIAGE  CO. 
>rrit*i**w»  r.  mr.sra. 

/Vifrw.i,  /fuiUtrt.  Pli/fit*/"!  Stlttt  < orrlmgn 

S2-SS  SVNNCR  ST..  BOSTON.  MASS. 

AkTili 


The 


Elements  of  Navigation 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON 

It »»  a very  dear  and  tuocivc  ftlstcment  hi  r»*cn- 
lia!  fact*  lonrrtning  tlie  handling  of  a *hip  at 
»ra,  and  funiivhc*  information  indi«prn*al<lr  to 
every  one  connoted  with  the  navigation  .,{  n 
te»»el.—  dmcwW.Virn  Journal.  Net.  \«tk. 
HVrSAeareau.  t!  do 

HARPRR  & BROTHERS.  NEW  YORK 


Intending  purchasers  of  a bTRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS  Piano,  or  Piano  and 
Seli-PUycr  combined,  should  not  fail  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  world-renowned 


SOHMBB 


and  the  M SOHMER-CECILIAN  " 


Inside  Players,  which  surpass  all  others. 

SOHMEH  i COMPAHY,  New  fork. 
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REVIVING  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  FORTY-NINERS  IN  THE  NEVADA  OF  TO-DAY 


IS 


A CHARACTERISTIC  SCENE  IN  A UOU)EtKM>,  NEVADA,  DANCE  HALL,  WHERE  THE  Ht'EST  f'H  OOI.I1  IS  INTERM inEN TIN  LIOUTKNKD 


THREE  PERSONALITIES  IN  THE  WEEK'S  NEWS 
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Big  Baggage  - trucks  Run  by 
Push  - buttons 

Tiikke  Have  plait'd  in  uw  in  the 

Himm.I  Ktrrrt  Slit  I inn  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  in  Philadelphia.  Iwggftg'-  and  mail 
tracia  vrlik'h  urv  in  t Iwmssdvi*.  miniature 
automobiles.  Those  in  use*  now  an*,  in  a 
*en*r.  experimental.  but  the  satisfaction 
wliirh  they  haw  given  j«»int*  clearly  In  the 
fuel  lluil  i hey  will  ultimately  lake  tlw  place 
nf  |Im*  olil  hit  in  I pill  let  I truck  a in  the  linger 
a tat  Min*. 

Kvrry  pu**cogrr  i*  vitally  interested  in 
hiu  own  luggage.  ami  part  iciilarly  in  having 
it  go  <•»'  tie*  *ame  train  Hint  lie  <lne*.  and 
rvucli  it  a destination  with  him.  rather  Ilian 
one  nr  two  train*  afterward.  Tliiu  I*  one 
of  I lie  condition*  wliieli  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  these  new  aiitoinohile  truck*.  It 
often  liup|*-n*  lluil  a passenger  dnrnn't  de- 
liver hi*  trunk  in  the  Isagguge room  until 
five  minute*  or  It-**  before  train  time,  and 
«et  he  expert*  to  have  it  in  tin*  haggagr- 
ear  hrfote  the  train  leave*.  What  tlii* 
tiMwnu  ill  the  (treat  llroad  Street  Station  may 
I*-  readily  ren lined,  for  there  are  in  the 
iieiglilsirhisid  of  *i\  hundred  train*  a day 
entering  and  leaving  the  ntutimi,  each  carry- 
ing it*  *hare  of  Imggnge  U’hicli  nuiftt  lie 
pnanptly  eared  for. 

It  i*  not  an  niH'oninion  thing  to  see 
•event I luggage  porter*  pushing  and  tugging 
ul  one  ordinary  heavily  loaded  hand  truck 
in  their  efTort  to  deliver  it*  burden  within 
Hie  allotted  time.  Today  one  may  In*  at- 
tracted hy  a heavily  loaded  truck  running 
along  at  a good  speed  and  controlled  wholly 
hy  a man  who  hold*  the  tongue  and  guide* 
it  *imply  hy  piuliing  a button  a*  easily  a* 
hr  would  if  lie  were  actually  pulling  the 
haul. 

Of  course  l hi*  irnproveni'-nt  niuke*  easy 
work  for  Hie  men  who  handle  the  trucks 
■rad  they  very  thoroughly  appreciate  it,  for 
it  cnuldr*  them  to  arrompli*h  *o  much  more 
in  a day.  without  danger  >f  overstraining 
themselves.  or  of  Is-ing  entirely  worn  out 
at  night.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
trial*  I*  similar  to  that  of  the  old  hand- 
milled  affair*,  hut  U-m-ath  the  platform  are 
l«*ve*  i-oii tai mug  a storage  battery  and  one 
electric  motor. 

Ill  order  to  do  work  satisfactorily  these 
truck*  mu*t  Is-  safe.  They  mu*t  ’neither 
run  away  nor  get  Is-yond  control  if  accident- 
ally left  for  a minute.  In  thi*  respect  they 
have  prove*l  highly  satisfactory’,  for  their 
*1***1  l*  cm! i. died  from  a small  lev*  •r  on  the 
tongue  by  which  they  are  steered,  and  it  i* 
further  arrang»*l  *o'  that  if  (hi*  tongue  i* 
dropped  or  let  down,  the  current  i*  shut  off 
•ml  the  brake*  are  put  on.  A catch  i*  also 
provided,  so  Hint  the  longue  call  he  fastened 
up  again*r  the  front  of  the  truck,  in  which 
(••dtuin  the  current  i*  also  shut  off  and  the 
brake*  *n'  on  the  same  a*  when  it  ia  on 
the  gn.and. 


TMH  attention  bestowed  upon  this  car  at  the  .New  > ork  Automobile  Show 
caused  it  to  be  regarded  as  the  sensation  of  the  Electric  Section. 

In  dependablcness,  simplicity  of  operation,  safety,  comfort,  superb 
finish,  graceful  proportions,  smartness  of  style,  and,  above  all.  In  radius 
of  reliable  action,  this  Victoria  phaeton  is  without  a peer  among  light 
electric  vehicles. 

In  actual  road  tests  it  has  been  run  upwards  of  75  miles  on  one  battery 
charge.  I his  mileage  has  never  been  equalled  by  a regular  stock  electric  ot 
any  other  make- 

Since  the  first  model  was  presented  three  years  ago,  this  carriage  ha#  been 
the  most  popular  light  electric.  It  Is  a special  favorite  with  physicians. 
other  Is  so  perfectly  adapted  to  ladies'  use.  Its  control  Is  so  simple  that  a child 
can  run  it  with  perfect  safety.  The  other  Columbia  Electrics—  Broughams, 
Hansoms.  Landau  let*  and  large  Victorias  -are  equally  desirable  In  their  class 
and  are  to  be  seen  In  greater  numbers  on  all  of  the  fashionable  boulevards 
of  the  world  than  any  other  electric  carriages  built.  Catalogue  on  request. 
Also  separate  catalogue  of  Columbia  24*28  H.  P.  and  40*45  M.  P.  tlasoline  cars. 


Quite  So 


“'Vinut  it  I*,  of  , 

,V  that  #'  wise  teach 

tug  other*,"  recently  irfomnl  an*  instructor 
»"  » pnpnrutorv  *rli.*d  in  lti>*>klvu.  “it  i* 
|wrmi»*ihl«-  t„  remark  that  Iw  frerinently 
pi-’k*  up  *omr  curious  information  in  this 
way. 

" I once  asked  a Im.v  to  explain,  if  lie 
o"od.  the  difference  ln-tw.AH  animal  in- 
* init  ami  hiunan  intelligence.  It  was  a 
to  it  ,ar‘l  ‘I'''’''''"'’  l,ul  ,,H‘ 

» i'/ , ^ •l'«tiu«’t,’  In-  *aid.  * we 

uio  . . ?">“"'»«*•  we  t„  know 

wlUsH.t  learning  it : hut  we've  got  reason. 

I.tin  ,***  V *°  "tUl*.v  wu twelves  ’most 

Mind,  ..r  be  a fool.'  ” 


The  Usual  Place 


uln  ntandin 
hut  I didti 


Mins  Mu.t.vn.  ••  | , 

,n  fr.Kit  „f  Itrow..-*  drug 

*”!  . " glimpse  ..f  vnu," 

" 1 «»  « 

of  li^kin!.111  **’  i"  **r“r  rar?  * IWVrr  tll«»gl 
L *nywlierc  hut  underneath." 
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A scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  27  years 
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REVIVING  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  FORTY-NINERS  IN  THE  NEVADA  OF  TO-DAY 


A rHAMWIlWTIC  MKMt  IX  A OOI.WIKLII.  NEVADA.  DANCE  IIALL,  WllEKE  TUB  QCEMT  FOR  HOLD  IS  INTERMITTENTLY  LIGHTEN 111 
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Count  Vdo  o t Stolberg -Wernigerode 
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John  Alexander  Down 
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1IIMSELK  A HEIM-ARXATBU  ELIJAH 


Admiral  Ijuin.  of  the  Japane*  Navf 
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Big  Baggage  - Irucks  Run  by 
Push -buttons 

Tiojck  have  lirm  placed  in  use  in  the 
llruad  Street  Siiiiimi  of  Uif  IVnnnvhania 
ICailrttuii  in  Philadelphia,  Iwggagc  and  mail 
I tuck*  which  arr  in  t lK-iu*rh<>*  miniature 
automobile*  Timm*  in  u»«-  now  an*,  in  a 
•M'txr.  experimental.  Iml  tin-  -at  Mart  ion 
wlii.h  they  have  given  (mint*  clearly  to  the 
(ucl  dial  thccy  will  ultimately  take  the  place 
•'(  «!»••  «>hl  hand  pulh-d  truck*  in  the  larger 
station*.  h 

Kvcry  ptn.«noer  i*  vitally  interewted  in 
hi*  own  baggage.  and  particularly  in  having 
it  go  cm  i|>e  -ante  train  tli.it  lie  doe*,  and 
teach  ii*  dcatinatii.n  with  him.  rather  than 
■ ■nr  or  two  train*  afterward.  Till*  i*  one 
of  the  condition*  which  led  to  the  develop- 
men!  of  time  new  aiituniohile  truck*.  It 
oflcn  hap|*  i;«  that  a pussrtigvr  doesn't  de- 
lucr  In*  trunk  in  the  Iniggiigc  rnum  until 
live  nunuii-*  or  lew*  Iw-fore  train  time,  and 
yrt  he  expert*  to  have  it  in  tile  Ikaggage 
car  before  the  train  leave-..  Wh.it  thi* 
iiwan*  in  the  great  llrowd  Street  Station  mav 
, r',i‘li*ed.  for  there  an-  in  the 

iii'ighhnrhimd  of  »jx  hundred  train*  a dav 
entering  and  leaving  the  station,  each  carry 
•mt  n*  *hnre  of  lui^'ii "e  which  must  he 
|T.*nptlr  cared  f„r. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  *ec 
-rvcral  l«|£U|p'  porter*  pushing  and  tugging 
nt  -sir  ordinary  lieuvily  loaded  hand-truck 
!"  ,h;!r  «*0".  "•  •'■•liver  it*  burden  within 
the  allotted  time.  Today  one  mav  he  at- 
noted  I, y a heavily  haded  truck ' running 
alonjr  at  a g**.d  -pc-d  and  controlled  wli.dlv 
•y  a man  who  hold*  the  tongue  and  guided 
K Simply  bv  pushing  a button  a*  .*a*ilv  a* 
he  Would  if  he  wen*  actually  pulling'  tlie 

<tf  course  this  improvement  make*  eu*v 
work  for  the  men  who  handle  the  truck's 
«n.i  they  very  thoroughly  appreciate  It.  for 
it  cniil.l.-*  them  to  aco mi pli*li  *..  much  more 
in  a .lay,  without  danger  d ..ver-t raining 
the-m-..  v,-,.  „f  l*.,rilf  entirely  worn  out 
. mgi.t  The  general  u !•(*•..  lun.-c  of  the 
ruck*  ,s  *iiBl|«r  r,.  that  ..f  the  .dd  hand 

•«"  In-u.natli  the  platform  arc 
Xrtri^m.*!  r"'^  * dorage  lottery  and  one 

In  order  to  .|n  work  *ati«factorilv  the**, 
truck*  n.n*t  1*.  Jhry 

!UoV/*°r  V ""»«"'l  'f  accident - 

, • ,rn  f"r  “ minute  In  thi*  r.-»|*T-t  tliev 
t«ve  I unreel  highly  imtMuetorv.  for  their 
M-*d  is  e«nt rolled  from  a sinall'lcver  on  the 
ongue.  I.y  whicli  they  are  *l.*.red.  und  it  i. 
turlhei  arrung.d  that  if  (hi*  tongue  is 
I""  '*  'l,>u^,•  '•,u'  ‘urn-nt  i*  shut  off 

Brr  Put  A •■.itch  i*  ill*., 
proud.*!.  *,  that  the  l.uigur  ran  I-  fa*tene,| 

'p  against  the  front  of  the  truck,  in  which 
the  current  is  alM,  shut  off  ami  the 
are  OU  the  same  as  when  it  is  on 
the  ground. 


Electric  Victoria  Phaeton 


upon  .III,  car  a the  New  York  Automobile  Show 
f . bc  rivarJcd  as  Ihe  •easallon  of  the  fleet  rk  Seel  Ion. 

Ilolih  /ra'lSi  *'  °P'r*«°".  sefety,  comfort,  superb 

finiah.  grateful  proportions,  smart  ness  of  style,  and.  above  all  In  radius 

.leclrtc<v.hkdeB.e  *Ctb>n*  •*«*  VU.orl.  ph.eloo  2!lE&3£  S^xTSE 

h.  .'•^  b”"  «P»*rtl«  o.  75  miles  on  one  b.ttery 

Joylfiter  malt™  h ",,er  h"n  oiualled  by  a rexular  Mock  electric  ol 

.h,mp  sas  snsssrsv:  jssirawsw 

can'rurt  * w»"  ^rir  y‘’«t.|“  '*d!K!l  IS  ,**^onfro*  *■  *°  simple  (hai  a child 
van  run  It  with  perfect  safety.  The  other  Columbia  Electric*  - Broughams 

l!f ? sndau  Ct?  and  ar,te  Vlctori*'— *re  equally  desirable  in  their  class 

ofd.he  ur^rM  .hIm".  " ,*!?Ur  ,numbcr*  «"  thi  fashionable  boulevards 
of  the  world  than  any  other  electric  carriages  built.  Catalogue  on  reuuest 
Also  separate  catalogue  of  Cedumbia  24-28  H.  P.  and  40-45  M.  P.  tiasolinc  cars! 

LLECTRIC  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Quite  So 

-C.Y  'fV'!U  i,  u'  "f  « platitude  to 

inis  Li  * ‘‘a  cher  h-urn*  hv  in-truet- 

"L  leeently  oh*erv.*l  an  in*lrur»..r 

ZmTninTy  Hr,M-’1  Hresikivn.  " it  i* 

5<*  r’'nu,rk  he  freeinentlv 

TKk*  lip  *„me  euriuua  infoimation  in  tl.i'* 

”"n'  ■'*«*  « l-.v  «•»  explain,  if  he 
U,r  •llfferencr  betw.**,i  animal  in 
"n,|1  inlelligenee.  1 1 wa*  a 

J„  .[>  ,“r<l  •|«^t'*m.  hul  the  lad  was  equal 

.I.IiVl**  l",<l  mdiart.’  hr  -aiel.  -we 

will  ,M,W  w*'  '*•  km.w 

"Oh.,,,,  learning  it ; hut  wr  ve  g..t  r.-a*..n, 

'•'indsur  bi-aMd**'-  MUm',vw 


The  Usual  Place 

of'  lJpVn'1  T*  S'’"r  ,Un,l',l>r 
,didn,t 

fr.int"  “ 1 ri«»'t  there,  on  the 

of  “ iV.ir  me?  | nevrr  thought 

U anywhere  hut  underneath." 
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A scientific  remedv  which  has  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  pssi  27  yesrs 
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SOLD  BY  LEADING 
DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


Picturesque 

Sicily 

WILLIAM  AGNEW  PATON 


A beautiful  volume  about 
this  most  picturesque  and 
interesting  of  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean. 
Illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs. Price,  $2.50. 
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Side-Lights 
on  Astronomy 

By 

SIMON  NEWCOMB 

General  readers  who  arc  intetcunl  a 
astronomy  but  not  in  its  technicalities  *' 
find  in  Professor  Newcomb's  volume  i°a'r 
’ csting  chapters  on  the  problems  that 
onu-rs  are  facing  today:  How  large  b 
universe?  Has  it  definite  bounds?  ,,A 
long  will  it  endure?  These  and  kin** 
questions  are  discussed  in  the  ligb1  0 lA 
most  recent  knowledge. 

Illustrated.  Price,  net.  &-00 

1 HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS.  N.  f. 

YORK  CENTRAL  LINES. 
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Christian 

Science 


By 


mark  twain 


MARK  TWAIN 


*•>>»  great  work  Mark  Twain  devotes 
himself  seriously  and  logically  to  a serious 
theme;  the  result  is  an  earnest,  painstak- 
ing, and  impartial  study  of  Christian 
Science  in  all  the  details  of  its;  growth  and  church 
organization. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  years  of  careful  inves- 
tigation of  Mrs.  Eddy’s  cult  and  writings,  and  of  the 
church  which  she  has  founded.  It  is  an  honest 
effort  to  answer  seriously  those  questions  which  the  public  generally  has 
been  asking  about  Christian  Science. 

The  reader  will  like  the  way  Mark  Twain  goes  vigorously  into  details, 
writes  plain  English,  and  gets  to  the  bottom  of  things.  He  is  equally 
frank  with  praise  or  censure,  as  the  case  demands.  And  while  his  book 
must  be  ranked  as  the  most  serious  and  extended  criticism  of  the  subject 
that  has  yet  been  made,  it  is  not  without  repeated  tinges  of  humor  which 
make  it,  while  instructive,  also  deeply  entertaining. 

Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  Price,  $I.7S 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK 
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DIVIDEND  PAYING  INVESTMENT 

IS  NOT  SPECULATION 

Cecil  Rhodes,  the  Motker  of  the  British  South  African  Empire.  sa.id  in  a.  speech  m&de  in  London: 

'‘Of  course  you  cun  lose  your  money  in  mining  if  you  put  your  money  in  a mine  that  is  worthless,  th.it  has  no 
mineral  in  it,  and  in  the  same  wav  you  can  lost-  it  if  you  invest  in  a store  which  contains  no  merchandise,  or  in  a hank 
which  contains  no  money.  Investigate  your  mining  company  as  you  would  any  other  business.  This  is  easily  done, 
and  you  will  then  make  no  mistake." 

“So,  in  answer  to  your  question,  ( would  say.  that  I believe  investing  money  in  good  minim?  stork  is  the  roost 
• profitable  of  investments  and  very,  very  much  the  safest," 

THE  MODERN  BUSINESS  OP  MINING,  properly  an<l  conservatively  conducted,  is  as  safe  and  legitimate  a business 
enterprise  as  is  banking,  manufacturing  or  railroading,  and  so  conducted  is  a science  ami  not  a gamble.  Having  these  facts  in 
mind,  the  Directors  of  the  Bagdad-Chase  Gold  Mining  Company  (the  owner  of  the  well-known  Camp  Rochestrt  Mims  in 
California,  which  have  produced  in  the  past  two  years  over  $700,000)  decided  to  take  up  the  exploration  and  development  of 
mines  and  to  devote  to  that  business  the  same  careful,  thorough  and  energetic  attention  which  they  had  given  to  the  conduct 
of  their  own  business  in  other  lines. 

The  result  is  the  examination  of  over  five  hundred  mining  properties,  the  careful  investigation  of  about  one  hundred  of 
those  offered  and  the  final  purchase  of  three  only,  which  have  been  proved  by  actual  development  to  contain  ore  bodies  capable 
of  producing  annual  dividends  of  at  least  jo-f  on  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Company. 

Mr.  Wayne  Darlington,  one  of  the  must  successful  and  exjK*ricnced  mining  engineers  in  America,  and  who  was  for  five  years 
in  charge  of  Mr.  John  W.  Mackay’s  mining  properties,  is  the  General  Manager  of  the  Company,  and  his  judgment  has  t«a 
followed  in  the  selection  of  these  properties,  which  are  : 

THE  SOULSBY  MINE  (on  the  mother  lode),  at  SnuWbyville,  Tuolumne  County.  Cal.,  equipped  with  a 50-ton  milling  plant.  Has 
product' d $5,000,000  in  gold  above  the  400-font  level.  The  company  is  developing  the  property  to  the  Uoo-foot  level.  Planned  to  be  in  full 
operation  by  March  isih,  and  producing  net  return*  of  not  lr*»  than  $t<  <*<>  per  month 

THE  PETTIT  MINE,  in  the  Atlanta  district,  Idaho.  Developed  •<>  the  500-foot  level.  Ore  blocked  out  to  the  value  of  at  least 
$1. son. ram  Planned  t<>  he  in  full  operation  by  July  1st,  and  producing  net  returns  of  not  less  than  $*.ow>  per  month. 

THE  SOUTH  MOUNTAIN  MINE,  in  Owyhee  County.  Idaho.  fo  lien  N.  Bell.  State  Mining  Inspector,  estimates  that  this  contains 
t,ooo,ooo  tons  of  ore.  averaging  $30  a ton.  Planned  to  be  in  full  opcr..(ion  by  December  i*t,  and  producing  net  returns  of  not  lew  than 
$75,0110  per  month. 

Th«  estimated  net  returns  from  the  three  properties  oggregete  $95,000  per  month,  or  $1,116,000  annually. 
These  earnings  would  give  a dividend  rate  of  over  57s  on  the  preferred  stock. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Bagdad- Chase  Company  have  unanimously  voted  to  make  their  issued  $2,000,000 
of  stock  all  common  stock,  and  to  sell  so  much  as  may  be  necessary  of  an  authorized  issue  of  $1,000000 
of  8%  cumulative  preferred  stock  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  purchase  price  of  the  three  properties, 
for  further  development  and  the  erection  of  the  necessary  reduction  works  thereon. 

That  is  lo  say.  these  holders  of  tin?  $2,000,000  of  stock,  originally  issued,  have  put  $1,000,000  preferred  ahead  of  their 
own  stock  so  far  as  dividends  and  ownership  of  all  propert.  s are  concerned,  and  have  agreed  that  8i  per  annum  in 
dividends  shall  l>c  paid  upon  it  before  the  common  shareholders  receive  a penny  in  dividends.  Furthermore,  they  have 
provided  that  after  all  stock  has  received  #•;  in  dividends  the  remaining  earnings  shall  be  equally  divided  among  all  thr  shan-s, 
so  that  the  holders  of  this  preferred  stock  will,  in  addition  to  their  protection  as  preferred  stockholders,  receive  equally 
as  much  in  dividends  as  those  who  arc  not  protected  by  preferment. 

THE  BAGDAD-CHA5E  GOLD  MINING  CO.  owns.  I roc  from  0,11  liens  end  encumbrances,  besides  the  well-known 
Bagdad  - Chase  Mines  and  the  three  new  properties  described  above,  the  Ludlow  (&  Southern  Railway,  the  Bnrstow 
Reduction  Works,  the  town  of  Camp  Rochester  (Stedmnn  P.  O.).  Cal.,  and  accumulated  tailings  of  50,000  ions, 
worth  $550,000.00. 

Capital,  $3,000,000,  consisting  of  j | Par  value,  $5.00  per  Share 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS « 

JOHN  Ft  BECKLEY,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  President  (President  Toronto,  Hamilton  ft  Buffalo  Railway  Company) 

EDGAR  VAN  ETTEN,  Boston.  Mass.,  Vice-President  ivicet-ratacm  new  vom  central  * Hudmn  r.  r.  coo 
JOHN  H.  STEDMAN.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Secretary  (Secretary  Obmcr  Fare  Register  Company) 

BENJAMIN  E.  CHASE,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Treasurer  .President  Central  tutul  East  Skk  Sa.InfsRrak,  Ra-Rattf.*-*-* 
JOSIAH  ANSTICE,  Hochester,  N.  Y.,  Director  (Joslah  Anstlce  Company,  Hardware  Manufacturers) 

ARTHUR  G.  YATES,  Hochester.  N.  Y.,  Director  (President  nurtaio.  Rochester  a pitisnur*  iuumj  u>.> 

General  Manager,  WAYNE  DARLINGTON,  M.  E. 

There  is  no  mortgage  or  other  lien  on  the  property  of  the  Company. 

Application  will  be  made  t<»  list  the  stock  of  the  company  on  ihr  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  ..  . 

Regular  quarterly  dividends  of  on  the  preferred  stock  will  be  payable  on  the  first  of  January,  April,  July  and  October,  anil  extra  _ 

..  ill  tw  [■■?•.  '•  on  tlv 

“ |)n  i:!r  nl  > ■ k'  tvtil  Ira-  tJ'-iwn  upon  The  National  Bank  of  Rochester.  Rochester.  N.  Y,.  bat  will  be  payable  at  thdr  face  by  thr  tor- 

respondent  of  such  ILnk  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  price  al  which  Ihc  preferred  stock  not  already  disposed  of  Is  now  offered  for  sale  is  $6.50  per  share. 

The  Company  reserves  the  right  to  -close  the  »ub«rription  list  at  any  time  without  notice,  to  reject  any  subscription,  and  to  allot  let*  I*181*  ll>t 
amount  subscribed  for. 

If  an  allotment  i*  not  made  on  any  application,  the  Company  will  return  to  the  subscriber  the  remittance  received  in  full. 

Copies  of  the  prospectus  and  the  detailed  reports  of  the  engineers  will  be  furnished  and  subscriptions  will  be  received  by 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Bagdad-Chase  Gold  Mining  Company 

Beckley  Building.  Rochester.  N.  V. 

and  also  for  the  Company  by  The  Natlontvl  Bank  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and 
Knickerbocker  Trust  Co..  66  Broadway.  N.  Y.  City 

As  it  i*  expected  that  the  preferred  stock  offered  will  be  largely  over  subscribed, 
the  Cotiipaov  will  make  allotment  on  subscriptions  in  the  order  received. 

The  character  and  standing  of  the  officers  and  directors  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  above  banking  institutions. 
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wladtnic  rivers  and  beautiful  valley*,  tntflll  a dealra  to 
“stay  foneer." 

Japan  I*  at  Iter  Iw-nt  in  April  und  Mny  and  June,  the  sea- 
son  of  flower  faativaU.  wltrn  the  cherry  and  wistaria  ore 
in  biooni  and  all  Japan  U In  holiday  dress. 

Why  not  K‘>  this  sprimr?  The  trip  U not  expend va, 
and  Is  made  with  area!  cocnfort  on  the  shlpa  foUowLng  the 
mild  Japan  current  between  Seattle 

Japan  and  China. 


Jp  One-way  colonists’ 
/I  second-class  tickets  are  on 
^sale  daily  until  April  30th, 
Chicago  to  California,  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  at  the 
above  rate,  with  corres- 
pondingly low  rates  from 
all  points,  via  the  Chicago, 
Union  Pacific  & North- 
Western  Line. 

Daily  and  personally  conducted  tours  in 
Pullman  tourist  sleeping  cars.  Only  17.00 
for  double  berth.  S.  A.  Hutchison,  Mgr., 
212  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 

All  meals  la  dialog  can— a la  carte 
aervice,  Rxtenelre  choice  of  rotates. 

Scad  for  free  descriptive  hook  lets  with 
Information  about  rates  and  train 
aerviec,  hotel  accommodatioat,  and 
facta  about  climate,  toil  and  oppor- 
tunities for  work.  Address 
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What  Prominent  Men  are  Saying  of  this  Nefto  Book — 

The  Future  In  America. 

By  H.  G.  WELLS 

BOOKER.  T.  WASHINGTON — “I* have  read  with  cordial  interest  Mr.  H.  C5.  Wells’s  Future  in 
America.  He  has  written  with  an  alert,  open  mind,  and  has  discriminatingly  set  forth  in  his  ad- 
mirable study  the  trend  of  American  institutions.  I find  myself  with  him  especially  in  his  deep 
sympathy  with  those  parts  of  our  American  citizenship  that  most  deserve  and  need  at  this  time  the 
helpful  sympathy  of  all  good  citizens.” 

A.  CONAN  DOYLE— “I  think  there  is  as  much  wisdom  and  political  insight  in  Wells’s  Future 
in  America  as  in  any  book  I have  ever  read.” 

FRANKLIN  H.  GIDDINGS— “ Mr.  Wells’s  observations  are  so  keen,  his  style  is  so  vivacious, 

Profe«»or  of  Sociology,  Columbia.  University  and  his  humor  so  kindly  that  his  study  of  the  future  in  America 
appeals  to  a multitude  of  readers  merely  by  its  interest  and  charm.  But  to  the  thoughtful  it  is  far 
more  than  so  much  good  reading.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Mr.  Wells  is  one  of  the  ten  or  twelve  most 
up-to-date  men  just  now  alive,  and  in  his  ‘search  after  realities’  he  has  found  and  described  some 
realities  here  in  the  United  States  that  we  shall  do  well  to  face  and  examine.  Impressionistic  as 
it  is,  Mr.  Wells's  volume  is  quite  as  serious  a challenge  to  sober  thought  as  Mr.  Bryce’s  more  de- 
tailed and  conventional  account  of  our  institutions.” 

ROBERT  C.  OGDEN — “ The  sympathetic  spirit  of  Mr.  Wells’s  study  of  American  conditions  stamps 
his  work  with  a winning  note  of  sincerity.  The  book  is  stimulating,  instructive,  interesting.  It 
should  he  carefully  read  by  every  American  with  a wean'  head  and  an  anxious  heart  concerning 
present-day  problems  in  this  country.  The  chapter  on  the  ‘Tragedy  of  Color’  is  impressive  and 
masterful.” 

Illustrated.  Price  $2.00  net. 
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COMMENT 

The  Decline  in  Stock* 

Whatever  cl*e  may  he  said  of  the  recent  seriou*  ami  threat- 
ening conditions  in  the  stock-market.  the  long-continued 
decline  in  the  value  of  securities  has  been  necompanied  by 
strange  phenomena-  The  f*|>eeial  property  that  is  now  of  much 
lens  worth  to  its  owners  than  it  wits  a year  ago  is  railroad 
property.  It  may  he  *aid  that  this  property  is  aetunlly  worth 
as  much  to-day  as  it  was  before,  both  as  tangible  property 
and  as  a running  business.  Of  course  we  realize  fully  that 
people  who  want,  to  lix  rates  on  the  scrap-iron  value  of  rail- 
roads are  not  very  willing  to  consider  the  good-will  ami  pos- 
sibilities of  a going  concern ; hut  all  economists  must  differ 
with  them  unless,  indeed,  they  are  ready  to  sink  their  economic 
principles  in  the  turgid  waters  of  socialistic  politics.  The 
unfortunate  people  who  owu  railroad  securities  find  their 
property  greatly  reduced  in  value,  ami  they  have  the  right 
to  dread  a possible,  even  probable,  loss  of  income.  If  this 
great  decline  had  followed  the  usual  course  of  like  financial 
depressions,  the  country  long  heforp  this  would  have  expe- 
rienced the  distress  and  the  ruin  which  mvompany  panics. 
Tliat  it  is  true  that  in  a large  way  panic*  an:*  psychical 
phenomena  has  been  demonstrate*!  now  as  seldom  before;  and 
it  is  perfect I.v  clear  to  every  observant  man  that  all  intlycntiid 
conservative  forces  of  the  eountry  have  l»ern  put  forth  to 
eomiiel  such  a gradual  deeline  that  the  eountry  would  ho 
spared  file  frightened  mind  that  makes  a panic  epidemic. 
How  much  the  Treasury  has  aided  is  still  a question.  (Vr- 
tainly  Secretary  CoitTKl.voir  has  tried.  Hut  this  time,  unlike 
1893.  there  has  heen  little  h*ss  of  confidence*  Isniiusc  of  n 
scarcity  of  money.  Therefore,  while  Treasury  aid  may  retard, 
it  cannot  prevent.  In  the  moan  time  the  equanimity  with 
which  hankers  and  investors  have  sustained  their  grc.it  losses 
is  admirable. 

Effects  of  Attacks  on  Railroads 

There  is  a reason  for  the  |ieculinr  situation  which  is  patent. 
The  general  attack  upon  the  railroads  has  resulted  in  a lotw 
of  confidence  in  that  kind  of  securities.  It  is  explained  that 
a principal  reason  for  the  decline  is  n general  liquidation; 
that,  so  far  as  the  railroad-*  are  concerned,  a good  many  people 
have  liecn  getting  rid  of  their  bonds  and  shares.  The  profits 
of  the  railroad  business  are  threatened,  and  railroad  extension 
has  heen  checked  at  a time  when  the  business  of  the  country 
demands  that  it  should  be  greater  than  ever  before  since 
railroads  hegan.  New  securities  for  new  work  could  not  now 
lx?  sold  in  our  market.  The  Pennsylvania  road  has  Iieen  able 
to  borrow  in  France,  hut  in  the  money-markets  of  this  coun- 
try the  roads  have  liecti  obliged  to  liorrow  of  the  hanks  on 
three-year  notes  and  to  pay  very  large  rates  of  interest.  Tin* 
Federal  government  has  led  in  the  attacks,  which  we  will  not 
now  criticise,  and  the  States  have  followed.  These  may  have 
heen  stimulated  by  Mr.  Root's  so-called  warning  that  if  tho 
States  do  not  perform  their  duty  as  the  administration  aces 


it,  the  Federal  government  will  usurp  their  powers  by  cou- 
h( ructions  of  the  Constitution.  Tim  result  of  this  stimulation 
hy  tho  administration  has  been  a mass  of  State  legislation, 
actual  and  pending,  much  of  which,  if  carried  into  effect, 
will  tend  to  bankrupt  many'  of  the  minis  in  those  parts  of 
the  eountry  which  are  most  in  need  of  railroads.  That  rail- 
road presidents  and  managers  say  this  may  cause  it  to  be 
questioned;  it  is,  nevertheless,  true.  If  this  Federal-inspired 
State  legislation  is  persisted  in,  there  is  a black  future  for 
railroads  ami  for  those  whose  business  is  dependent  on  the 
service  of  the  mads. 

Disastrous  Possibilities 

The  roads  themselves,  if  they  nre  wise,  will  not  decrease 
their  service  because  of  adverse  legislation;  indeed,  pure  busi- 
ness considerations  require  that  they  maintain  their  trains 
and  all  their  activities  as  long  as  they  can;  hut  it  must  lie 
plain  to  the  simplest,  railroad  enemy  though  he  may  lie,  that  if 
tiu*  present  war  goes  on,  the  railroad  business  and  all  business 
w*rved  by  it  must  suffer  disaster.  In  the  mean  time  danger 
to  other  ntid  smaller  businesses  hide*  in  the  fact  that  so  much 
of  the  money  of  tho  honks  has  been  lent  to  the  railroads. 
The  time  may  not  lie  distant  when  the  small  business  man.  or 
the  large,  will  find  that  there  is  no  money  in  the  hanks  for 
his  necessary  accommodation.  Then  we  must  look  for  squalls. 
The  assumption  of  folly  is  that  bchiud  every  movement,  or 
even  suggestion,  of  the  railroads  is  a predatory  motive,  and 
this,  unless  abatidoiK-d.  must  eventually  bring  disaster. 

Exaction*  of  th<  San  Francisco  Labor-Unions 

It  would  make  appreciably  for  joy  in  the  hearts  of  the 
American  public  if  the  labor-unions  of  San  Francisco  could 
he  so  embodied  in  one  physical  frame  that  they  could  bo  drawn 
firmly  across  a pair  of  competent  knee*  ami  spanked  hy  a hand 
of  due  heft  and  application  until  they  gave  convincing  evi- 
dence of  a fervent  yearning  to  be  good.  They  doubtless  in- 
clude many  decent  men,  hut  the  impression  prevail*,  and  seems 
to  |«e  amply  founded,  that  they  are  controlled  and  their  policies 
Minified  hy  the  most  cxasficruting  hand  of  irresponsible  monop- 
olists that  anywhere  occupies  a position  of  equal  power.  Of 
their  ability  to  regulate  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  Asia  we  have  lately  had  an  impressive  illustration.  They 
do  not  look  so  handsome  sitting  on  the  neck  of  tho  fallen  San 
Francisco  that  is  struggling  to  her  knees.  That  is  in  effect 
tho  posture  in  which  they  are  exhibited  hy  a writer  in  the 
Argonaut,  who  tells  some  particulars  of  the  means  used  to 
make  it  ns  difficult  and  a*  costly  as  possible  to  rebuild  Sail 
Francisco.  This  writer  does  not  complain  that  wages  in  San 
Francisco  are  excessively  high,  for  everything  else  is  dear 
there  at  present.  It  is  the  more  wanton  exactions  and  hin- 
drances that  he  dwell*  upon.  The  unions  have  not  only  suc- 
ceeded in  exacting  an  extremely  high  rote  of  pay  for  them- 
selves, but  they  refuse  to  use  building  material  brought  in 
from  outside  the  city  unless  it  has  been  prepared  or  manu- 
factured by  union  men  paid  at  the  current  San  Francisco 
ratp.  Hoards  must  lie  “ surfaced,”  not  at  lumber-mills  where 
normal  wages  are  paid,  hut  at  San  Francisco  rate**;  stone  must 
lie  cut  und  dressed,  not  at  the  quarries,  hut  at  local  yards. 
Metal  sash  and  door  frames  must  Is-  either  of  San  Francisco 
umke,  or  manufactured  hy  lul>or  paid  at  San  Francisco  rate*. 
Masons  fight  inch  hy  inch  against  the  concrete  walls  needed 
for  niiti-cnrthqunke  construction.  Skilled  workmen  from  out 
of  the  city  cannot  get  employment,  because  the  unions  re- 
fuse to  admit  tht-m  to  memU-rship.  Finally,  builder*  say  that 
the  prevailing  spirit  among  the  workmen  is  had.  and  that  they 
do  not  get  the  service  they  got  when  wage*  were  a third  lower. 
Mischiefs  like  these  mean  not  only  delay  und  infinite  vexation 
of  spirit,  but  that  the  new  San  Francisco  will  be  worse  built 
than  she  should  be.  and  at  far  greater  cost. 

Useful  Immigrants  for  Southern  States 

The  question  whether  or  not  tin*  Southern  States  can  afford 
to  expend  money  for  the  itn|mrtiitio»  of  useful  immigrant* 
is  economic,  and  it*  solution  ought  to  he  left  to  the  States 
themselves.  It  may  lie  that  such  a use  of  public  money  is 
neither  proper  nor  profitable,  hut  each  State  ought  to  decide 
this  for  its**! f.  Any  attempt  hy  the  Federal  government, 
through  Congress  or  otherwise,  to  prevent  the  States  from  de- 
ciding this  matter  each  for  itself  i*  paternalism  of  an  ox- 
asperating  kind.  If  this  action  is  dictated  to  Congress  by 
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labor-unions,  then  tho  Federal  government  manifests  a weak- 
nen  wliidi  is  ominous.  We  have  *eeu  more  than  onee  the 
power  of  labor-unions  over  the  Federal  government.  Tlie 
exercise  of  it  has  more  than  once  determined  Feilernl  action, 
which  has  affected  all  the  States,  for  the  supposed  benefit  of 
an  important  Ixaly  of  voter*  in  one  State  or  in  one  section. 
The  question  is  now  whether  the  Federal  government  ought, 
out  of  consideration  for  the  lahor  vote  of  the  North  and  West, 
to  interfere  witli  the  South’s  effort  to  increase  its  foreign 
population. 

Japanese  Immigration  Restricted 

The  Japanese- Sun  Francisco  incident  seems  to  lie  dosed 
with  the  proclamation  of  the  President  putting  into  effect 
the  law  restricting  immigration  of  Japanese  and  Korean 
laborers  to  this  country.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
Federal  government  has  settled  the  peculiar  controversy  be- 
tween tlio  nation  and  a city  school  board.  It  has  not  yet  been 
determined,  and  it  will  not  lie  in  this  ease,  whether  or  not 
the  nation  can  enforce  a foreign  subject’s  treaty  rights  against 
tin?  laws  of  a State.  The  State  of  California,  indeed,  may  still 
complicate  matters,  notwithstanding  it*  early  yielding  to  Presi- 
dent R«m»skyelt’8  request,  by  parsing  new  laws,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  still  open:  “Why  did  the  administration  admit  that 
the  Japanese  had  these  right*  V* 

Useful  Exercise  of  Kingly  Influence 

In  his  honk  on  the  English  Constitution,  Mr.  Bagehot  show’s 
very  dearly  that  the  great  usefulness  of  a king  comes  from 
his  influence  over  the  political  powers.  TTe  is  speaking,  of 
course,  of  a king  of  England.  In  the  matter  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, for  example,  the  king's  intimate  knowledge  of  what  is 
going  on  through  his  relation  with  the  crowned  heads  of  Eu- 
rope is  of  immense  value  to  the  Foreign  Office.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
exercised  such  influence  as  King  Edw.vRO  ejcercisea  when  he 
prevailed  upon  the  State  of  California  to  refrain  from  any 
further  anti-Japanese  legislation;  an  important  difference  is 
that  Edwarij’s  influence  is  not  exercised  through  the  medium 
of  the  Associated  Press,  ami,  therefore,  per  «*.  cannot  excite 
opposition.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  so  far  neither  ha*  Mr. 
Roosevelt's. 

The  Amended  Subsidy  Bill 

It  ought  to  be  pointed  out,  now  that  Congress  has  adjourned 
and  the  question  is  out  of  the  way  for  the  moment,  that,  the 
defeated  subsidy  bill  of  the  session  was  favored  by  a good 
many  anti-aubaidy  men,  and  that  it  was  not  liked  by  the 
sulwidy  advocates.  The  reason  for  this  support  was  that  when 
the  bill  came  out  of  committee  and  readied  the  House  of 
Representatives,  it  had  become  merely  a bill  for  tlie  establish- 
ment of  a few  mail-routes  lictwcen  this  eountry  and  South 
America.  Those  mail-mutes  would  give  to  us  a nine  dav's 
mail-mute  to  certain  of  the  South-Ameriean  ports  with  which 
we  now  communicate  through  Europe,  by  mutes  which  arc 
several  weeks  in  length.  The  subsidy  men  did  not  like  the 
bill  because,  they  said,  it  was  not  in  the  least  such  a measure 
a*  they  wanted;  it  would  not  lienefit  freight-carriers  or  ship- 
builders; and  it  would  prevent  future  legislation  such  ns  they 
desired.  Granting  that  the  ntiti-sul»ddy  men  who  favored  the 
bill  were  right,  the  episode  allows  how  the  long  agitation  for 
subsidy  lias  tainted  a measure  which  lias  merely  the  appear- 
ance of  granting  money  gifts  to  shipping  and  ship-building. 
Mr.  McCall  was  one  of  the  friends  of  the  bill  because  it  did 
not  grant  subsidy;  but  the  nan  and  not  the  substance,  killed 
tlie  measure. 

Insubordinate  Police  Inspectors 

The  |ierformanecs  of  the  New  York  police  inspector*  at 
Albany  this  winter  ought  to  be  a warning.  It  is  charged  that 
the  chief  suliordmatc*  of  the  police  fore©  have  sought,  by 
the  expenditure  of  n large  corruption  fund,  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  bills  desired  by  their  superior  officer,  the  head  of 
the  fon-e.  The  purpose  of  the  bills  was  to  make  the  inspectors 
and  all  the  men  of  the  force  really  subordinate  to  tlie  com- 
missioner. Tlie  opposition  to  the  bill*,  even  if  unattended  by 
corruption,  would  alone  le  evidence  of  their  necessity.  Sub- 
ordination i*  ns  essential  in  a police  force  hr  in  a military 
force.  Without  it  a corrupt  body  of  men  may  safely  laugh 
at  the  effort*  of  a good  commissioner  who  want*  to  bring 
about  reform.  If  the  district  attorney’s  oifii-e  is  correctly 


informed,  there  is  a regular  partnership  between  New  York 
policemen  and  thieve*  which  renders  thieving  a safe  business, 
profitable  to  both  partners.  It  is  ban  I on  a community  like 
New  York  that  men  who  are  paid  to  defend  citizens  and  their 
property  should  be  interested  in  robbing  them.  If  this  lie  true 
of  the  New  York  police,  it  is  probably  true  of  the  police  of 
other  cities),  and  such  aliominable  and  criminal  conditions, 
if  they  exist,  must  he  promoted  by  u system  which  Mr.  Bing- 
ham has  sought  to  destroy,  and  which  tlie  inspectors  and  other 
polioctm-ii  have  done  their  utmost  to  periietuate. 

Reasonableness  of  the  n:w  Duma 

It  is  now  clear,  as  the  Weekly  surmised,  that  tlie  new 
Duma  has  all  along  I»een  willing  to  accept  any  «refnrin  which 
will  mean  tho  k-ginmng  of  a progress  toward*  the  establish- 
ment of  a constitutional  government,  even  though  it  involve 
the  adoption  at  first  of  the  German  system,  which  doe*  not 
provide  for  ministerial  responsibility,  but  for  communication 
with  the  imperial  government  through  the  chancellor.  The 
Russian*,  liberal*  of  all  similes  of  opinion,  desire  an  ultimate 
responsible  government,  and  when  a people  untried  in  the  art 
of  government  express  a willingness  to  move  alowly  to  tlieir 
end,  they  show  that  tliere  is  much  more  to  bo  expected  from 
them  than  the  disinal  critic*  of  tlie  Russian  people  used  to 
predict  not  long  ago. 

Jimcstown  MiliLariim 

It  is  not  disputed,  that  we  know  of.  that  the  present-day 
World  is  annually  wasting  an  enormous  sum  of  money  on  wur- 
ship*  and  standing  armies.  Everybody— except  possibly  Cap- 
tain IIoiwox — believes  that  the  money  thus  spent  could  be 
put  to  much  better  use,  and  might  to  great  advantage  lie  left 
in  the  pocket*  of  tlie  world’s  taxpayer*.  It  would  lie  left  there 
if  this  was  the  millennium,  but  while  the  millennium  con- 
tinue* to  bang  hack  and  other  nations  continue  to  fool  away 
vast  sums  annually  in  tho  maintenance  of  armament*  which 
they  cannot  afford,  it  is  the  judgment  of  a large  majority  of 
our  people  that  the  United  States  must  stay  in  the  game  and 
keep  up  such  a navy  ns  it*  international  relation*  and  obliga- 
tions require.  To  preach  disarmament  is  a useful  service  if 
the  preaching  i*  effect iv'C.  but  disarmament  must  come  by 
agreement  of  all  the  nations  concerned.  No  great  pnvrer  can 
safely  undertake  it  on  its  own  hook.  It  *»*cms  to  us  that  tlio 
bishop*,  preachers,  legislators,  editors,  and  other*  who  are 
making  what  hubbub  they  can  about  the  coming  military  and 
naval  show  at  Jamestown  show  a curious  inability  or  disin- 
clination to  face  the  real  fart*  of  the  ease.  They  talk  about 
“tlie  Jamestown  militarism”  a*  a glorification  of  war,  ami 
consider  the  display  a*  something  insidiously  contrived  to 
turn  the  heads  of  the  American  people  ami  make  them  want 
inoro  soldier*  anil  more  war-ships.  The  truth  is.  we  believe, 
that  the  Jame-town  naval  review  was  contrived  chiefly  in 
the  interest*  of  economy.  It  was  the  cheapest  considerable 
thing  the  government  could  do  to  help  the  exposition. 
Hamilton  Ronds  i*  an  ideal  place  for  a show  of  war-ship*. 
A good  many  ship*  will  1*  there;  a good  many  people  will 
see  them  and  will  know  more  aliout  navies  than  they  did  be- 
fore.  The  gathering  of  ship*  and  soldiers  will  provide  enter- 
tainment. but  it  will  also  diffuse  knowledge.  The  taxpayers 
who  see  the  ship*  will  *c-e  what  they  urn  paying  for,  ami  will 
surely  be  by  so  much  the  better  qualified  to  judge  whether 
they  want  to  spend  money  for  wnr-*bips  or  not.  If  our  friends 
who  oppose  spending  money  for  war-ships  think  they  help  their 
ea*e  by  keeping  the  taxpayers  ns  ignorant  ns  possible  of  what 
n war-ship  is,  one  can  understand  their  opposition  to  the 
Jamestown  naval  review;  but  if  tlie  diffusion  of  kimwb-dgc 
helps  their  case,  then  the  review  will  work  for  them  and  their 
side. 

The  Opposition  to  Intercollegiate  Athletics 

Tliere  is  one  reason  which  leads  to  opposition  to  intercol- 
legiate athletics  that  is  not  thoroughly  understood  by  laymen, 
but  which  must  alwu.vs  lie  in  the  mind  of  so  sincere  and 
thoughtful  an  educator  as  President  Emot.  It  is  too  much 
the  habit  of  earnest  friends  of  these  athletic  contests  to  deal 
with  nil  critics  of  them  as  if  they  were  enemies  of  athletics, 
and  perhaps  it  is  the  truth  thnt.  those  who  favor  physical  tem- 
perance are  driven  farther  towards  extreme*  than  they  wish 
to  go.  Rut  the  truth  is  thnt  whatever  opposition  I her"  i«  is  in 
reality  directed  against  a strong  dis|tositi»u  on  the  part  of 
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undergraduate*  so  to  magnify  athletic 'contents  between  col- 
leges us  to  make  thorn  the  dominant  interest  of  our  institu- 
tions of  learning.  Not  only  arc  tin?  studies  of  the  courses 
put  in  the  background,  but  those  who  devote  themselves  to 
them  become  objects  of  commiseration  and  even  of  a certain 
kind  of  contempt.  To  the  minds  of  many  students,  perhaps 
of  the  majority  in  some  institutions,  the  real  men,  the  heroes, 
are  those  whose  achievements  are  physical,  and  those  who 
possess  the  real  college  spirit  are  those  who  spend  four  years 
on  the  bleachers  cheering  the  heroes.  Thu  men  whose  achieve- 
ments an-  merely  intellectual,  and  their  work,  aru  negligible. 
It  is  against  this  dominance  of  athletics,  with  its  commercial 
accompaniments,  that  opposition  is  felt,  and  it  is  only  because 
the  athletes  and  their  friends  have  created  ami  maintained 
this  false  perspective  that  the  hostility  seems  to  lie  directed 
against  all  intercollegiate  athletics.  The  remedy  resiilcs  with 
the  students.  When  their  sport  ceases  to  he  business  and 
becomes  sport,  and  especially  when  contests  between  colleges 
art*  subordinated  to  athletics  within  the  college,  no  one  will 
make  a preachment  such  as  Mr.  Eliot  has  made  in  his  an- 
imal report;  for  there  is  no  friend  of  youth,  such  as  a tcaelicr 
must  be  to  be  successful,  who  is  opposed  to  true  sport — sport 
for  all,  and  not  for  a selected  few. 

Mr.  Gevdand’s  Birthday 

The  flags  were  up  on  the  City  Hall  staffs  in  New  York  on 
March  18  in  honor  of  Grover  Cleveland’s  seventieth  birth- 
day. Many  other  flags  were  shaken  out  hereabouts  in  honor 
of  the  same  distinguished  son  of  New  York.  Mr.  Cleveland 
paid  no  attention  to  tlie  day  thus  marked  by  his  admirers, 
but  I icing  in  Florida.  He  stayed  there  and  went  fishing.  He 
shows  a notable  willingness  to  let  other,  uud  disinterested, 
persons  do  whatever  may  be  necessary . to  keep  his  memory 
green.  But  very  little  is  necessary  to  be  done.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land’s reputation  is  taking  wonderfully  good  earn  of  itself. 
His  remarkable  qualities  and  memorable  public  nervier**  were 
never  BO  heartily  appreciated  as  now. 

Head-line  Improprieties 

One  uspect  of  the  Tiftw  trial,  as  it  is  rc|K>rted.  is  a subject 
for  proper  comment  and  for  serious  consideration.  For  sev- 
eral weeks  the  trial  has  been  ill  progress.  It  has  been,  or  it 
ought  to  have  been,  a solemn  judicial  inquiry  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  justice,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  laws  of  the  State 
if  they  have  been  viola  toil,  to  do  justice,  in  a word,  between 
the  accusers-  -the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York — and  one 
charged  with  crime  against  them.  Theoretically  the  proceed- 
ing has  had  for  it*  purpose  the  ascertainment,  as  far  as  the 
human  mind  may  he  able,  of  the  truth.  As  the  case  has  been 
reported,  however,  it  has  been  mainly  a contest  between  two 
lawyers,  u trial  of  wits  that  has  been  talked  of  as  men  talk 
of  a battle  between  pugilists.  “Jerome  scores.”  “ Dei. mas 
draws  blood,”  “ The  District  Attorney  gives  a Staggering 
Blow  to  the  Counsel  for  the  Defence.”  have  been  some  of  the 
published  impressions  which,  used  by  the  newspapers,  have 
given  to  a judicial  hearing  in  which  a mans  life  has  been 
involved  the  appearance  of  a prize-fight.  This  kind  of  report- 
ing of  what  should  ho  so  high  and  dignified  is  not  conducive 
to  civilization  or  suggestive  of  it. 

A Qub  for  Women 

A woman’s  club  has  been  opened  in  New  York  in  a lieauti- 
ful  house  that  has  been  built  for  it,  and  with  a carefully 
selected  membership.  There*  is  a good  deal  of  discussion 
whether  it  will  succeed.  Most  of  the  successful  clubs  iti  New 
York  are  maintained  largely  by  the  contributions  of  men 
who  very  seldom  use  them.  It  is  argued  that  women  are 
more  thrifty  than  men,  and  will  not  long  go  on  paying  for 
tlx*  maintenance  of  anything  that  they  do  not  use;  that  they 
will  not  use  their  club  much;  and  that  presently  they  will 
let  it  fail.  But  how  much  will  they  use  it?  The  men’s 
clubs  are  twist  valuable  to  the  unmarried  men  and  to  men 
who  stay  in  town  in  summer  and  work  while  their  families  go 
out  of  town.  These  men  are  the  chief  patrons  of  the  club 
restaurants.  A woman’s  club  would  hardly  get  patronage 
comparable  to  what  these  unattached  men  furnish  to  the 
men’s  clubs.  Women  are  not  at  all  likely  to  crowd  a club 
dining-room  in  fbe  evening  at  any  time  in  the  year.  They 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  lunch  in  their  club  sometimes, 
and  the  membership  of  such  an  organization  as  this  new 
Colony  Club  must  include  many  ladies  who  live  within  easy 


reach  of  town  in  summer,  and  who  will  find  a club  a con- 
venient pla«t*  to  go  to  at  midday  when  they  come  into  town 
in  summer  when  their  town  houses  are  closed.  That  sort 
of  patronage  is  the  mainstay  of  a very  successful  ladies’  club 
in  Philadelphia  which  has  long  since  passed  the  experimental 
stage  and  has  eome  to  la-  a substantial  institution.  We  do 
uot.  think  the  new  Colouy  Club  will  fail.  There  is  plenty  of 
money  back  of  it  ami  uses  enough  for  it  to  warrant  its  main- 
tenance. But  it  will  have  to  be  kept  up,  like  most  of  the  other 
clubs,  chiefly  by  the  dues  of  persons  who  very  seldom  use  it. 

An  Amended  Thrill 

Hx-Senator  Spoon  km  say*  that  he  resigned  without  the  promise 
of  a »ing1e  client,  but  we  <|ru»ht  if  he  will  fed  Um*  Maine  thrill  that 
the  young  lawyer  feels  when  he  hears  the  step  uf  his  first  client 
on  the  stairs.— < ’A icago  Vor». 

Not  quite  the  same.  The  thrill  is  now  produced  in  these 
parts  by  the  stopping  of  the  elevator.  Do  stairs  still  survive 
in  Chicago! 

Mr.  Sinclair  is  Burned  Out 

Mr.  TTpton  Sinclair’s  experiment  in  community  life  got 
a grand  advertisement  on  the*  morning  of  March  ltl  by  the 
burning  up  of  Helicon  Hall,  the  edifice  at  Englewood,  New 
Jersey,  whie*h  had  sheltcreel  his  hopes  of  bettering  the  plan 
of  life.  The  material  loss  was  considerable,  and  it  remains 
to  be  aeen  how  far  it  was  offset  by  the  value  of  the  advertise- 
ment and  of  the  sympathy  excited  by  misfortune.  Five  of 
the?  colonists  were  injured  in  getting  out  ami  a workman 
lost  his  life,  hut  the  rest  escaped  with  no  worn*  harm  than 
loss  of  their  effects.  Mr.  8incl.uk  saved  a valuable  ‘practical 
exjierieix*e  in  tlx*  regulation  uf  eoo|>erative  human  life,  and 
possibly  he  will  have  another  try  at  cooperative  living.  The 
desire  to  live  happily  for  less  than  the  prevailing  rates  is  ex- 
ceedingly earnest  in  these  part*  at  this  linn*,  and  a plan  that 
made  its  practitioners  own  a little  happier  than  they  were 
before  might  win  ample  patronage  even  though  it  fell  con- 
siderably short  of  perfection. 

For  eat*.  Watersheds,  and  Floods 

(Tiicf- Forester  Gifford  Pinchot  declares  that  the  great  flood 
which  has  devastated  the  up|K*r  Ohio  Valley  is  due  funda- 
mentally to  the  cutting  away  uf  the  forest*  on  the  watersheds 
of  the  Allegheny  aixl  Moixuigahela  rivers.  Commenting  upon 
Mr.  1’isciiot’s  statement  the  Sun  Hays  that  lx*  is  fundament- 
ally right,  hut  that  Congress  will  not  he  ready  to  transact 
business  again  until  next  January,  and  thru  the  lesson  will 
have  boon  forgotten.  Yes,  by  must  of  us;  but  will  Pittsburg 
ha\e  forgotten  it  t She  has  had  the  worst  flood  in  her  record, 
ha*  barely  got  her  head  above  water,  and,  a*  wc  write,  is 
threatened  with  a fresh  submersion.  Surely  Pittsburg’s  mem- 
ory of  her  losses  will  still  bo  lively  enough  ten  months  hence 
to  make  her  stir  up  Congress  to  do  what  can  be.  done  for  her 
future  protection.  Maybe  the  flood-taught  people  will  hack  up 
Mr.  Pinchot. 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 

The  returning  spring  will  mis*  Mr.  Thomas  Bailey  Al- 
drich. whose  office  it  has  been,  like  that  of  spring  itself,  to 
add  new  charms  to  creation  aixl  new  pleasures  to  huinnn  life. 
It  was  only  the  other  day  that  he  reached  his  seventieth 
birthday,  and  seemed  as  young  as  all  good  men  ought  to  !*e 
at  that  .age.  Hi*  life,  while  not  in  actual  years  prolonged 
beyond  the  ordinary  term,  embraced  an  unusually  protracted 
enjoyment  of  literary  celebrity.  The  volume  of  ram?  which 
he  published  at  nineteen  made  him  a poet  of  national  reputa- 
tion at  twenty,  and  the  distinction  won  at  that  early  age  he 
maintained  unimpaired  during  half  a century  of  literary 
work.  That  is  a remarkable  record,  and  implies  not  only  n 
very  notable  and  genuine  talent,  but  a scrupulous  literary 
conscience,  and  persistent  adherence  to  high  and  exacting 
standard.-.  His  place  in  American  literature  is  secure.  Cer- 
tain of  his  books  continue  to  add  to  the  happiness  of  each 
generation  of  young  readers  ns  it  comes  along,  and  certain 
of  his  verses  an*  sure  to  be  included  in  the  anthologies  to 
come.  Writers  of  his  quality  were  never  common  nor  ever 
will  lie.  and  arc  rarer,  if  anything,  in  our  Antcrican  world  of 
letter*  to-day  than  they  wore  when  Mr.  Aldrich  began  to  write. 
A charming  poet,  an  admirable  story-teller,  one  of  the  best  of 
editors,  and  one  of  the  best  and  most  delightful  of  men;  it 
is  irksome  to  part  with  so  old  and  blithe  a friend. 
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Railways  and  State  Legislation 

Moht  people  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  Mr.  (lkvklash 
during  his  nwnml  term  said  in  tin  annual  message  that,  because 
<»/  tin*  abacaoe  of  adequate  powers  delegated  to  Congress,  the 
Federal  government  could  not  deal  efficiently  wltli  monopoly 
within  the  border*  of  a State.  He  went  on  to  show  that,  ill  order 
to  qualify  the  Federal  government  to  deal  with  inln»-*tate 
tunmqsily.  t]n>  powers  delegated  to  it  by  the  Constitution  must 
lie  enlarges!,  either  by  a new  constitutional  amendment  or  by  de- 
cision* of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  which  should  stretch 
tin*  definition  of  “ regulate  ” and  of  ” commerce  among  the 
States.”  when*  these  words  are  used  In  the  Federal  organic  law. 
Mr.  (*utkland  was  alive  to  the  diffieiilty  of  getting  a constitu- 
tional amendment  passed,  and  lie  by  no  means  advocated  the  sur- 
reptitious stretching  of  the  Constitution  by  tlie  highest  Federal 
tribunal.  What  lie  did  recommend  waa  recourse  to  a lawful  and 
practicable  expedient.  He  urged  that  the  States,  in  tlieir  separate 
ca|MU'ities.  sliould  voluntarily  cooperate  with  Congress  in  the  sup 
pression  of  corporation  monopolies.  I.ittle  or  no  heed  was  paid 
to  his  advice  at  the  time,  or  during  tlie  eight  or  tpn  years  that 
followed.  Since,  however,  the  Federal  government,  by  the  railway- 
rate  act.  asserted  a determination  to  regulate  interstate  railway*, 
and  *inre  Secretary  Hoot  declared  at  the  Pennsylvania  dinner  in 
New  York  that  if  the  States  neglected  to  use  their  powers  of 
regulating  corporation  monopolies  within  their  borders,  the  Fed- 
eral government,  in  one  way  or  another,  would  have  to  assume 
them.  the  States  have  liegun  to  bestir  themselves  with  a vengeance. 
A review  of  the  extraordinary  amount  of  interference  with  rail- 
ways accomplished  or  threatened  by  States  during  the  last  twelve- 
month. and  especially  during  the  last  three  months,  fully  account* 
for  a clumge  in  tlie  attitude  of  railway  manager*,  who  are  begin- 
ning to  evince  a decided  preference  for  Federal  overstate  control. 

I<et  us  glance  at  the  recent  record  of  some  twenty  or  thirty 
States  and  Territories,  and  note  the  extent  to  which  they  have 
undertaken  to  prescribe  passenger  or  freight  rate*,  or  both,  or  to 
interfere  in  other  wavs  with  the  management  of  railway  business. 
We  take  them  in  alphals-tical  order.  Tiie  Alnluma  legislature  ha* 
cut  down  |ws«-ng»  r fares  from  three  to  two  and  one  half  cents  per 
mile,  and  has  fixed  railroad  freight  rate*  on  more  tlutn  one  hun- 
dred articles,  reducing  the  charge*  almost  one-half  in  some 
instances.  It  ha*  also  provided  for  reciprocal  demurrage  in  the 
matlcr  of  delay  In  providing  transportation  facilities  for  freight, 
or  in  unloading  car*.  In  Illinois,  the  Lower  House  of  the  legisla- 
ture has  passed  a two-eent-per-mlle  passenger- fare  bill  applicable 
to  all  roads  in  the  State,  and  the  Senate  ha*  also  advanced  a two- 
cent -fare  bill  on  the  calendar.  A measure  relating  to  car  shortage 
i*  also  likely  to  he  passed.  Tlie  Indiana  General  Assembly  ha* 
likewise  enacted  a two-cent  pa**cngcr-fnrv  bill.  and.  a*  regard* 
freight  rates,  has  given  the  Indiana  Railroad  Commission  powers 
almost  equal  to  those  conferred  by  Federal  statute  on  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  The  Iowa  legislature  ha*  |«**cd. 
and  the  Governor  lias  signed,  a Mil  requiring  railroad*  earning 
annually  14000  a mile  to  sell  passenger  ticket*  at  the  rate  of  two 
cent*  a mile,  those  earning  less,  hut  over  $.1500,  to  sell  them  at 
the  mte  of  two  and  one-half  cent*,  and  Haute  earning  less  than 
$.*{000,  to  sell  them  at  the  rate  of  three  rent*.  In  the  Maine  Legis- 
lature a bill  i*  pending  to  compel  tl*e  liangor  and  Aroostook  Rail- 
raid.  482  mile*  in  length,  and  the  Washington  County  I toad,  which 
ha*  133  mile*  of  track,  to  adopt  a passenger  rate  of  two  rents  per 
mile.  The  Maryland  Legislature  has  cnactixl  a law  that  any  rail- 
road in  the  State  which  charge*  a tlat  passenger  rate  of  more 
than  two  cents  a mile  shall  lie  required  to  sell  mileage-books  for 
trips  of  a thousand  ml  Ire  or  more  at  two  rent*  a mile.  In  the 
Minnesota  legislature  a two-rent  passenger-fare  Mil  is  pending, 
and  is  deemed  certain  to  become  a law.  Another  bill  ranker  more 
rigorous  the  existing  statute  that  forhhls  railway  companies  to 
issue  new  stock  trillion  I the  consent  of  tlie  State  Railroad  0«*n- 
mission,  which  must  lie  informed  of  the  purpose  to  which  the  stock 
is  to  lie  applied.  In  Missouri  a two-eent-fare  hill  and  a bill  re- 
quiring railroads  to  equip  all  car*  with  air-brakes  and  automatic 
coupler*  have  been  passed,  and  a maximum  freight-rate  bill  is 
I lending.  The  Nebraska  l.egi*liitiire  has  reduced  passenger  fare 
from  three  to  two  cent*  a mile,  and  a bill  clothing  an  elective 
railway  commission  with. a power  to  make  freight  rates  will  un- 
doubtedly become  a law.  Nevada  has  created  a railroad  com- 
mission with  which  railway*  must  tile  schedule*  of  freight  rates 
that  must  not  1**  changed  without  thirty  days’  notice.  The  law 
force*  connecting  lines  to  make  joint  rates,  and  prescribe*  a 
maximum  freight  charge  of  about  half  the  present  rate.  Another 
Mil  which  lias  passed  the  House  fixe*  tlie  maximum  charge  for 
earning  passenger*  at  five  cent*  a mile,  which  Is  about  half  the 
present  rate  in  Nevada.  In  the  New  Jersey  Is-gislnture  hills  are 
pending  for  a two-cent  passenger  fare,  and  for  the  creation  of  a 
State  railroad  commission  to  exercise  absolute  control*  over  tlie 
rriads  of  the  State.  Another  bill  provhli-*  that  freight -car*  must 
furnished  for  all  shipper*  when  demand  for  the  same  i*  made. 
In  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  the  legislative  House  luis  passed 


a three-eent-per-mile  passenger- mte  hill,  which  the  Council  is  ex- 
pected to  ratify.  The  bill  also  provides  that  children  under  six 
year*  shall  be  carried  free.  Ituth  House*  have  panned  an  anti- 
trust law  forbidding  combination*  in  restraint  of  trade,  a*  well 
a*  discrimination  in  freight  rate*.  In  New  York,  aside  from  the 
public  utilities  legislation  recommended  by  Governor  Hvoiiek.  a 
bill  providing  a passenger  fare  of  two  cent*  per  mile  on  all  steam 
railroads  and  several  freight-demurrage  bill*  are  pending.  The 
North  Carolina  Legislature  has  i«a**ed  a bill  making  the  railwuy 
|*i.*.*e tiger  fare  two  and  u quarter  cents  a mite  on  all  road*  more 
than  aixtv  miles  in  length,  and  empowering  the  t'or|H>ration  Com- 
mission to  prescribe  the  same  fare  on  lesser  line*.  The  North 
Dakota  Legislature  lias  passed  hills  providing  for  a two-and-a- 
lialf-cent  fare,  with  thousand-mile  book*  at  a flat  rate  of  two 
cent*,  and  providing  also  for  reciprocal  demurrage.  In  Ohio  a 
two-cent- fure  nysanure  has  been  operative  fur  nearly  nine  months, 
and  for  *ix  month*  a railroad  commission  ha*  l**en  authorized  to. 
regulate  freight  rates  and  traffic  abuse*.  The  Oregon  Legislature 
in  the  session  just  closed  enacted  a law  patterned  after  that  of 
Wisconsin,  providing  for  reciprocal  demurrage  in  the  event  of 
delay  in  getting  ears  or  in  unbinding  them,  and  also  conferring 
on  a railroad  commission  power  to  regulate  both  passenger  and 
freight  rates.  In  Tennessee  a hill  providing  for  a maximum 
passenger  rate  of  two  and  a half  cents  a mile  Is  expected  to  be 
passed,  and  in  South  Dakota  the  State  Railroad  Commission  has 
been  authorized  to  fix  just  such  a rate.  Another  law  in  South 
Dakota  prohibits  railroad*  from  making  campaign  contributions, 
and  a third  defines  the  amount  of  damages  to  be  |iaid  by  rail- 
mail*  or  shipper*  for  delay  in  furnishing  or  unloading  car*.  In 
West  Virginia  a two-rent  passenger-rate  hill  has  become  a law. 
with  the  result  that  already  the  passenger  service  is  being  cut 
down  by  the  trunk  line-*.  Finally,  we  observe  that  in  the  Trxaa 
Legwlntufe  more  than  eighty  mil  (rail road  measures  are  |K-nding. 
among  which  a two-eent-fare  hill  and  a reciprocal  diunurrage  lull 
are  likely  to  be  enacted. 

Now,  if  we  examine  the  newspaper  rr|«orts  of  the  detiate*  in 
the  h-gislaturrs  of  the  State*  by  which  the  above-mentioned  law* 
have  liren  passed  or  advocated,  we  sluill  find  that  most  of  the 
arguments  of  the  antirailway  men  are  based  on  two  assumptions, 
each  of  which  is.  to  say  I he  least,  disputable.  Tlie  opponent*  of 
the  railroads  assume,  first,  that  the  railroads  can  a (bird  to  enrry 
[Mssengers  for  milch  less  Hum  the  rate*  usually  charged;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  railroad*  could  alTord  to  transport  freight  at 
rates  much  lower  than  those  now  levied  if  they  were  not  over- 
capitalised, and  only  needed  to  earn  reasonable  dividends  on  their 
actual  cost.  As  a matter  of  fart,  men  thoroughly  conversant  with 
railway  statistic*  know  that  in  the  case  of  moot  steam  railroad* 
the  passenger  business  can  lie  credited  with  hut  a relatively  small 
part  of  the  net  earnings,  and  that  in  the  case  of  some  steam 
mads  it  is  already  transacted  at  a Ins*.  If  the  reduction  of 
|mi>*engvr  rates  to  two  cent*  per  mile  were  to  lie  enforced  in  all 
of  the  Slates  and  Territories,  it  i*  doubtful  whether  a single  steam 
mad  could  lie  named  whieli  would  not,  on  tlie  whole,  lose  money 

by  its  passenger  traffic.  If  we  turn  to  the  question  of  over- 

capitalixation,  we  shall  find  t lust  the  steam  railways  of  the  United 
States  an*  by  no  mean*  deserving  of  indiscriminate  criticism  on 
this  score.  What  may  lie  true,  for  example,  of  the  Chicago  and 
Alton  Railroad  is  certainly  not  true  of  tlie  New  York.  New  Haven, 
ami  Hartford  Railroad.  If.  again,  we  take  American  railway*  as 
u whole  and  compare  them  with  Kumpcnn  railways,  we  must 
recognize  that  the  former  are  comparatively  free  from  over- 
capitalisation. Much  glaring  misconception  of  tlie  fart*  Is  cur- 
rent. For  instance.  Governor  Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia,  speaking 
the  other  day  to  llie  Cincinnati  Receiver*  and  Shippers'  Associa- 
tion. said  that,  whereas  the  railroad  properties  of  tlie  United 

States  are  capitalized  at  over  thirteen  liillinna  of  dollars,  "care- 

ful estimate* " of  their  actual  values  »hnw  them  to  he  worth  less 
than  six  billion  dollars.  We  do  not  know  where  the  Governor  gut 
his  “careful  estimates.”  bnt  these  certainly  do  not  agree  with  the 
pmnputation  made  in  HM)4  bv  the  slatistieian  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  who  then  corn  pa  ted  the  aggregate  actual 
value  of  American  railroad*  at  eleven  billions.  If  he  was  right 
then,  and  we  take  into  account  the  money  since  invested  and 
the  general  rise  of  values  during  the  three  subsequent  years,  the 
railroads  should  now  lie  worth  Intrinsically  about  two  billions 
more.  or.  in  other  words,  almost  exactly  their  present  capitaliza- 
tion. It  la.  Indeed,  tlie  belief  of  most  engineers  who  have  con- 
sidered the  subject  that.  In  view  of  tlie  Increase  in  the  cost  of 
terminal*  and  rights  of  way.  American  railroads  could  not  now. la- 
reproduced  for  the  sum  of  tlie  securities  outstanding  against  tliem. 

I**t  us  look  at  the  matter  from  still  another  point  of  view. 
Our  railway*  are  capitalized  at  $57,000  per  mile;  those  of  Great 
Rritain  at  four  times  as  much ; and  those  of  Continental  Kumpe 
at  twice  a*  much.  The  1 78,000  miles  of  railway  in  Europe  are 
capitalized  at  twenty  billions,  while  our  2111.(88)  mile*  are  capital- 
ized at  about  thirteen  billion*.  On  tlie  other  hand,  tlie  gross  earn 
Inga  of  the  two  systems  are  about  the  same,  our*  being  $2,100,000, 
(KM)  against  $2,200,000,000  a year.  In  a word,  while  our  gross 
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earning*  art*  hut  five  per  cent.  less,  our  capitalization  i*  leas  by 
acme  forty  |K-r  rent,  than  that  of  Ruropran  rtilrntda  It  wouhl. 
clivioialv,  !*•  much  i-miir  in  bring  Innir  the  significance  of  these 
fact*  and  lipin1*  to  President  Uhumvli.t  and  the  Inlrwuit*  Com- 
merce Conun  lotion  than  to  the  Governor*  and  legislature*  of  forty- 
live  separate  Sintra.  That  is  why  anme  railway  managers  are  be- 
ginning to  evince  a prrfrrrnw  for  Federal  over  Slate  regulation 
of  railways. 


Easter 

It  cannot  lie  by  chit  nee  that  the  festival  of  the  resurrection 
falls  together  with  the  springing  of  the  year  and  the  rebirth  of 
the  earth.  The  strange  fit  t ingitcsa  of  time*  and  event*  only  strike* 
u*  now  and  then  when  we  stop  to  relleel  : Init  thin  aide  of  life,  the 
Is-autifiil,  undulating  order  of  the  universe,  is  what  give*  man 
his  sense  of  security;  it  i*  the  root  of  all  the  gaiety  ami  the 
buoyancy  with  which  we  tread  the  appointed  paths.  What) 
shall  the  orldt  of  the  slur  lie  mapped  out.  and  tho  hip-joint  of 
the  locust'*  leg  tie  set  *o  that  he  can  make  music  through  the 
hot  and  sultry  night*,  and  the  Mow*  that  fall  upon  the  yearning 
soul  nl  man  he  meaningless  and  haphazard!  Only  when  we  are 
too  tired  to  think  do  we  fail  to  feel  the  necessity  of  flic  existent 
order  of  thr  universe. 

It  is  not  to  detract  from  the  value  of  a symbol,  therefore,  to 
realize  that  it  I*  in  it*  essence  of  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  hu- 
man la-art.  the  result  of  that  inevitable  preoerii|iution  of  man. 
and  thnt  in  all  age*,  all  clime*,  he  ha*  reacted  in  mmir  way  or 
other  against  the  numbing  eonrlu*ion  of  a po«*ih|e  ending.  In 
the  lowest  tribe*  and  the  farthest  days  some  care  was  taken  to 
provide  the  dead  with  solace  on  the  long  journey,  dark  and  mys- 
terious. upon  which  they  were  .supposed  to  go.  Who  ran  look  un- 
moved to-day  iif mil  this  relic  of  a |his(  age,  in  a negro  cemetery, 
and  sec  the  toys  laid  aland  n little  child's  grave,  tin*  photograph* 
and  favorite  possession*  about  those  of  the  older  human  child, 
without  being  touched  by  this  groping  of  the  mind  into  the  dark- 
ness beyond  which  it  cannot  yet  see  clear.  In  lt»  own  way  thi* 
is  a reaffirming  of  the  unity  of  all  life;  it,  too,  I*  a realization 
that  it  i*  the  Maine  universal  life  showing  a new  face.  Man  him- 
self,  myriad-minded,  confused  by  feeling  one  thing  at  one  time 
and  a wholly  new  one  nt  another,  yet  hold*  ever  in  sooe  dark 
chamlier  of  his  thought  the  conviction  that  all  things  are  one. 
and  that  multiformity  is  hut  a way  of  looking,  by  turn*,  at  the 
parcelled  kingdom  of  the  universe.  It  i*  us  in  the  child's  song 
of  a new  poet : 

“ What  doe*  It  take  to  make  a rose, 

Mother  mine?" 

“The  ti<«l  that  died  to  muke  It.  know*. 

It  takes  the  world's  eternal  war*. 

It  takes  the  moon  and  all  the  stars. 

It  takes  the  might  of  Heaven  and  Hell, 

And  the  everlasting  Love  a*  well. 

Little  child." 

No  atom  of  dust,  no  *tnr-hur*t  nor  trailing  comet.  mu*t  fail 
to  the  making  of  the  whole  fierfcrtioo  whiMi  i*  the  thinking  body 
of  divinity.  All  the  *now»  and  live  storm*,  the  short,  cold  winter 
days,  go  to  the  nuiking  of  the  sweet  and  wasteful  hours  of  the 
long  twilight*.  It  i*  jn*t  this  faint  taste  and  premonition  In  the 
air  of  what  i*  to  come  which  make*  spring  the  *ew*on  of  deepest 
gladness;  it  i*  a fon*tn«te  of  desultory  wanderings  through  a 
warm-breathing  earth  when  the  unexpected  visitations  of  the  host 
thoughts  fall,  such  thought*  as  *-ap  only  deign  to  cume  in  blessed 
idleness  to  the  (Missive  mind.  And  who  at  *ueh  a moment,  in  the 
presence  and  renewal  of  all  life,  could  recklessly  hnxnrd  a doubt 
of  lasting  blight?  How  often,  in  looking  upon  Greek  vane*,  we 
see  the  tlnwerlike  wilted  figure  of  Persephone  falling  lax  in  the 
anus  of  the  fiery  charioteer  A idoneu*.  And  who  ran  forget — vrho. 
at  any  rate,  that  lin*  ever  looked  upon  the  keen -eyed  pitiless  Mor- 
row of  the  wandering  Demeter  of  Cnidus,  in  the  British  Museum, 
can  forget  the  grief  of  the  desolate  mother  and  the  resultant 
sterility  of  tlie  carlli,  the  *nd  new*  handed  on  by  Hecate,  who  heard 
the  ravished  maiden'*  cry,  and  by  llelin*,  who  saw  the  theft.  Then 
95mm,  taking  pity  upon  the  earth,  sent  Tri*  with  a message  to  Hade* 
ordering  the  n-deliverauee  of  Persephone  to  her  mother,  that  the 
grief  of  death  might  nut  lie  devastating  and  overpowering. 

So  it  has  always  been  in  the  mind  of  mail,  this  strange  anguish 
and  despair  at  the  glowing  hitman  life  which  seemed  to  suffer  sud- 
den eclipse  in  death,  and  it*  reaction,  till,  from  Up  annual  re- 
birth  of  the  year,  lie  fashioned  himself  a I tope  and  a consolation, 
assuring  himself  that  even  ns  the  seed  fall*  into  the  earth  and 
darkness,  only  to  come  forth  in  due  -season  in  more  glorified 
n*(ieet.  so  the  soul  of  man  suffer*  momentary  and  partial  eclipse 
to  he  liorn  more  gloriously;  hut  alas  I not  within  the  *enpe  of  our 
vision. 

The  festival*  of  Demeter  were  held  in  tin-  spring  and  autumn. 
The  7th  of  April  was  the  day  set  apart  for  the  games  of  Ceres. 
Demeter  correspond*  to  Bcltus  in  Baetrinn  and  to  Annaiti  in 
Zoronstrian  mythology.  Annaiti,  too,  wander*  In  sorrow  from 


place  to  place.  She  caused  all  growth  and  pervaded  the  whole 
material  world,  even  U-ing  said  to  dwell  in  the  heart*  of  men, 
and  fructify  then-  fnto  fair  activities  and  noble  pursuit*. 

How  intimate  ami  familiar,  how  strangely  modern  and  near, 
*eem*  the  last  great  fact  of  resurrection,  as  we  turn  to  it  from  the 
more  ancient  aspect-*!  How  sonorous  ami  living  arr  tin-  word* 
of  the  medieval  ritual: 

Dll'  no  bin,  Uoria,  q*  id  riditti  in  via  f 
And  the  detailed  verification  of  the  anti  phonal  chant; 

Ncpulrhruin  ChriMti  r i vent  it  el  t/lurinm  ride  rcmirymtie. 

To  know  One  risen  from  the  thud,  to  feel  the  life  once  reaching 
only  a handful  of  folk  on  a strip  of  land  by  the  Mediterranean, 
now  tilling  the  world  and  leading  men  everywhere,  is  to  know  that 
a*  surely  a*  the  spring  follows  winter,  so  surely  dots  life  follow 
death,  and  hour  little  it  matter*  what  the  form  of  that  life  be, 
since  at  least  we  know  that  nothing  is  lost. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

Mr.  Horace  TitAcnrL.  in  tin*  Philadelphia  journal  of  insurgent 
humanity  railed  tin-  fVmaerrwfnr.  is  having  an  inordinate  amount 
of  fun  with  Professor  Hum  Blurt.  l)r.  Pcrkt  wrote  a life  of 
Walt  Whitman  in  which  lie  made  statement*  al*mt  Walt’h 
financial  rt-spomdhililv  in  hi*  earlier  year*  which  were  very  dis- 
pleasing to  Mr.  T rat n El-  Mr.  ThaI'hei..  who  was  a disciple  and 
familiar  of  Walt’*.  thereii|**n  summoned  Dr.  1*erby  to  ap|s-ar 
and  give  hi*  authority  for  what  he  had  said.  But  l)r.  Pkuky  ha* 
not  appeared  to  Mr.  Trachei.'*  satisfaction,  and  has  not  been  will- 
ing to  disclose  hi*  authorities,  so  Mr.  TitArnix.  being  balked  of 
other  satisfaction,  ha*  had  to  take  what  he  could  get  out  of  Dr. 
PEREr’a  hide.  He  ttas  hel|s-d  hiniself  liberally,  and  must  la*  ex- 
periencing all  the  Joy*  of  repletion.  A*  for  Walt,  he  ha*  arrived, 
and  no  eurlv  detail*  of  111*  record  ran  affect  his  standing.  As  a 
whole  it  i*  a good  record.  Careless  sometimes  in  some  particular* 
we  have  always  supposed  him  to  have  been,  and  Dr.  Pebrt  say* 
nothing  wnr*e  of  him  than  that,  while  la>  finds  a thousand  ad- 
mirable trait*,  action*,  and  talent*  with  which  to  errdit  him. 

There  i*  a lessim  to  be  pondered  on  about  municipal  government, 
a lesson  that  is  furnished  by  Birmingham.  England,  and  hv  Mr. 
Smith.  Mr.  Smith  is  town  clerk  of  Itirmingham.  He  I*  not  of 
that  town : he  was  not  " advanced  ” to  hi*  present  post  la-rausc  hi* 
fellow  townsmen  longed  to  honor  him,  nr  because  hi*  party  fol- 
lower* thought  of  him  a*  a possible  distributor  of  patronage  to 
their  profit.  Birmingham  is  hi*  client,  and  he  is  running  it*  busi- 
ness a*  he  would  manage  the  affairs  of  any  client.  Mr.  Smith 
was  a Ismdnn  solicitor,  taming  at  Ids  profession  £.1000  n year,  and 
tho-c  who  possessed  authority  in  Itirmingham  became  enamored 
of  hi*  intelligence,  hi*  energy,  hi*  ability  in  the  management  of 
corporate  affair*,  and  they  a*ked  him  if  they  could  hire  him  for 
town  clerk.  He  said  that  they  could  if  they  would  give  him 
enough,  and  *o  they  paid  him  the  equivalent  of  what  he  luid  hern 
earning  at  hi*  profession.  He  became,  then,  nominally  the  town 
clerk,  and  really  the  tyranno*  of  Birmingham.  He  was  the  boss: 
not  the  bos*  of  a hall  or  a party,  not  the  organization,  hut  tin* 
bos*  of  the  town.  He  carried  on  tin*  business  of  Itinningham,  and 
while  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council  niipcrviscd  him.  they  gener- 
ally did  what  Mr.  Smith  advised,  lie  ha*  brought,  water  to  the 
city  from  Wale*.  »|s-nding  millions  of  pound*,  unbothered  by  the 
politician*  and  unsuspected  hy  the  citizen*.  One  of  the  Aldermen 
of  the  town,  who  sold  Chicago  beef  in  Ills  butcher  shop,  remarked: 
" What  we  want*  for  a giiv'mont  of  a latrougli.  such  a*  thi*  lie, 
i*  a "igh-prieed  cove  with  a iron  'and  hand  a weiwet  glove.” 

It  was  published  in  the  newspapers  the  other  day  that  Harry 
O ARFIEi.it  was  likely  to  lie  elected  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
ln*titutr  of  Technology.  There  i*  not  much  ha*is  for  thi*.  unless 
it  nuiy  be  said  that  every  man  who  has  been  mentioned  for  the 
place  by  (tertuttis  who  have  a rote  i*  likely  to  he  rhoaen.  The 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  is  feeling  one  of  the  effect* 
of  the  failure  to  merge  with  Harvard.  Most  men  who  are  big 
enough  to  he  president  of  the  institution  realize  that  the  failure 
was  a misfortune,  and  thnt  the  institute  .is  going  to  have  very  hard 
experiences  because  of  Its  coming  cnm|N‘tition  with  the  rich  new 
school  of  engineering  which  is  to  Is-  established  nt  Cambridge. 
A*  for  Mr.  (•AltFlKin.  who  |*  perhaps  the  ablest  of  the  son*  of 
tlie  ex -President,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  lie  the  next  president  of 
William*  College.  He  would  haw  hi-eii  president  now  if  he  had 
not  refused  it  - not  hrcausc  he  would  not  have  liked  tlie  office,  hut 
liecnuse  he  was  under  htisincM  obligations  that  prevented  his  ac- 
ceptance. Mr.  Garfield  has  enough  education  to  parses*  scholarly 
tastes,  lie  wrnt  to  Oxford  after  he  was  graduated  from  William*, 
and  is  now.  after  a useful  life  u*  a lawyer  and  a good  citizen,  n 
very  busy  professor  at  Princeton.  It  i*  expected  that  he  will  do 
n good  deal  fur  Williams  College,  for  which  he  lias  a great  affee 
lion.  It  is  the  (fAREir.t.n  college.  The  President  and  his  four  son* 
were  graduated  there. 
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Correspondence 


local  rfbnxua  federal  government 

.Vt'.W  York,  February  il,  OVT. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’*  HVrJt/y  : 

Nik. — I hire  read  Mr.  Michael  O'Sullivan'*  letter  headed  “ Local 
reran*  Keileral  Government " in  your  i**ue  dated  February  23, 
1907.  I have  *l~>  read  your  comment  on  tie*  letter. 

Just  now  in  thin  country  the  picture  present*  only  one  able,  that 
of  cent rul i74i t ion  Thin  has  been  the  trend  of  the  party  in  power 
at  the  present  time  in  (Ilia  country,  and  i*  in  keeping  with  the  prin- 
ciple* which  have  fostered  and  fed  what  have  bi-ome  known  a a 
" trust*."  A trust  i*  no  more,  no  Im,  than  centra  I ization  of  power. 
The  condition  present*  u curious  phase  when  one  comes  to  ex- 
amine it. 

This  country  ap|>car»  to  la*  eliding  along  contrary  to  the  cur 
rent  of  affair*  in  every  other  country  in  the  world.  Found**!  on 
individual  rights  and  (lie  rights  of  individual  States,  the  central 
government  was.  if  one  mighl  so  style  it  in  corporation  parlance, 
tie-  advisory  ennunittee  of  the  individual  States,  with  powers  lim- 
ited by  agreement : in  other  words,  tin*  system  of  noverniuent  was 
founded  on  decentralization  of  (tower.  The  person*  who  frumed 
this  system  were  horn  in  other  ronntrie*  or  were  descended  front 
those  who  had  emigrated  from  foreign  countries,  and  as  the  scheme 
itself  shows,  the  founders  of  the  United  States  government  were 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  system  then  in  vogue  in  mnnareliirs. 

To-day  we  tind  ourselves  drifting  towards  monarchical  prince 
pies,  putting  greater  pw  into  the  tiands  of  our  central  govern- 
un-nt.  while  luonarrbicul  countries  an-  gradually  stripping  their 
central  government*  of  many  of  tlte  attributes  which  the  accident 
of  birth  conferred  on  the  rulers. 

It  is  quite  true  that  autocratic  power  can  more  quickly  deal  with 
affairs  than  limited  power:  hut  the  use  of  autocratic  power  ia  only 
justified  by  tie*  existence  of  extraordinary  circumstances,  and  has 
no  place  in  tlie  general  run  of  business.  Resides.  it  is  very  easy 
fs»r  autocratic  power  to  liccomr  «k**potic.  We  would  do  well  to 
keep  our  eves  on  our  neighbir*.  and  see  lmw  the  increase  in  indi- 
vidual rights  works  out,  and  take  cure  that  the  word  frredom  dors 
not  lose  any  of  the  reputation  it  acquired  liv  travelling  in  company 
with  liberty.  I am.  sir, 

II.  Smyth. 


RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  CENTRALIZATION* 

K*oXVII,ue.  TlCXX..  January  M,  1901. 

To  Ike  Editor  of  Harper'*  Wretlp: 

Sir, — In  the  editor's  article  on  “The  President  and  the  Con- 
stitution." in  tin-  Issue  of  the  Imrriran  /teiH sw  for  Janu- 

ary IH.  there  occur*  a statement  of  opinion  which.  I beg  to  sub- 
mit. is  hardly  to  la*  justified.  In  KMuntcHlittg  u|a>n  Secretary  Root's 
remarks  on  a “ tendency  ” toward  an  extension  of  Federal  powers 
to  im-lude  various  functions  of  government  at  present  unsatisfae- 
torily  discharg'd  by  the  States,  the  editor  is  of  the  opinion  that 
these  remarks  give  evidence  that  the  Secretary's  manners  have  been 
corrupted  by  Presidential  communications.  He  says: 

**  It  was  the  appan-nt  etfeet  of  association  and  environment  upon 
the  calm  miml  of  the  foremost  administrative  statesman,  in  our 
opinion,  now  living  that  seemed  to  us  so  startling  a*  to  demnnd 
full  exposition  and  due  repndwtion.  The  real  question  relate*  to 
the  responsibility  for  the  'tendency'  toward*  centralization.  Upon 
this  |s»int  we  differ  from  the  Secretary  of  State.  He  endeavors 
to  fix  il  upon  tin*  people.  We  charge  it  directly  upon  the  Presi- 
dent.” 

It  ia  scarcely  just.  I think,  to  lay  ull  the  irsponsibilitv  for  this 
'■  tendency  " upon  tin*  President.  I isirr  forte*  riri  ante  Tkmdorr, 
ftther  person*,  much  less  ronapleuoua,  to  Is*  sure,  but  of  sufiificiit 
importance  to  have  their  pr<q*>*ab  discusaed  bjr  writers  on  political 
science,  have  given  utterances  to  views  very  much  like  these  pmphe- 
svings  of  the  Secretary. — even  if  he  did  prophesy  in  the  name  of 
Roosevelt  and  not  in  his  own.  In  that  admirable  book.  The  State, 
by  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Princeton  University.  there  is  a 
(NiMxagv  isec*.  IlfMt-ltlft)  in  which  this  ” tendency  ” is  seen  to 
antedate,  hv  an  nppreeialde  period,  the  present  administration. 
Having  called  attention  tin  *cc,  lltWt  to  the  disadvantages  at 
teiidant  on  “the  plan  of  leaving  to  the  Stales  the  regulation  of 
all  (lull  |airtion  of  the  law  which  ...  in  rffert  determines  the 
whole  organic  action  of  industry  and  business.  . . . disadvantages 
which  make  themselves  more  and  more  rutphat  (rally  felt  as  modern 
trndencie*  of  nociat  and  politieat  drrelnpment  " (tlte  italics  are 
mine!  "more  and  more  prevail  over  the  old  conservative  forces.” 
he  goes  on  to  discuss  proposals  of  reform.  “ Various  extensions 
of  the  sphere  of  Federal  government  have  been  proposed.”  Im*  says. 
• l»y  sanguine  reformers,  who  would  have  all  interests  .which  need 
for  their  advancement  uniform  rates  of  law  given  over  to  tlte  ears 
of  Congress  by  const  it  utiori.xl  amendment.'’  This  hook  was  copy- 
righted in  ISftft.  It  mu v lie  that  an  examination  of  the  writings  of 
Theodor*  Roosevelt  will  yield  evidence  warranting  his  •inclusion  in 
the  list  of  these  “sanguine  reformers"  of  that  time,  hut  it  is 
obviously  out  of  the  question  to  charge  the  whole  thing  ” directly 
upon  (lie  President.” 

Further.  President  Wilson  points  nut  (see.  Hill)  that  "with 
the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  Congress  lias  alwuys  Ixssi 
charged.  It  was  to  give  Congress  this  jaiwer,  indeed,  that  the 
great  constitutional  convention  was  culled:  interstate  commerce 
wa*  one  of  the  chief  source*!  of  friction  between  the  States  which 
marked  that  time  of  erisis.”  That  is  to  say.  it  was  for  the  exten- 
sion. or  rather  creation,  of  national  control  over  functions  of  gov- 
ernment, then  inadequately  discharged  by  the  States,  that  the 
convention  to  which  we  owe  our  present  system  of  government  was 
brought  together.  Hut  tin*  most  significant  language,  in  this  con- 
nection, is  that  of  sec-  1118,  in  which  President  Wilson — not  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  or  any  one  speaking  for  him — says,  " Of  course,  too, 


this  is  a jurisdiction  which  must  necessarily  advance  with  length- 
ening strides  as  the  movements  of  our  already  vast  commerce  be- 
come yearly  even  wider  still  and  more  rapid."  That  language  may 
fairly  la*  compared  for  certainty  oi  tone  with  the  language  ui  Secre- 
tary Root.  Itoth  deliverances  an*  properly  predict  ions  rather  tlian 
“ threats.”  The  only  language,  it  to  me.  that  can  fairly  ta- 

const  rued  aa  despotic  or  urbitranr  in  its  suggestion  is  that  of  the 
famous  sentence  which  *|M-uks  of  flu*  extension  of  Federal  power* 
by  judicial  interpretation.  and  jiidiriul  interpretation  luts  long  Is-en 
rcisiguized  by  |sdit leal  writers  as  oik*  of  the  chief  means  by  which 
Federal  powers  have  historically  been  extended.  Six*,  for  instance, 
an  article  in  the  Itlaotie  Monthly  for  October,  1!H)5.  on  " Our 
('hanging  Constitution.”  I quote  the  closing  sentence  of  that  part 
of  the  may  which  drain  with  this  subject : ‘"The  great,  corporation 
is  the  moat  potent  force  in  our  economic  life  of  to-day.  These 
great  artificial  beings,  the  creature#  of  State  law.  have  outrun  the 
control  of  their  creators.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  nation  should 
take  hold  where  State  control  lias  hroken  down.  A hundred  years 
ago  the  onlv  media  of  interstate  comitiiiniention  were  coastwise 
soiling- vessels  and  the  ncrasional  stage  coach  that  lumbered  across 
State  lines.  Hut  to-day  steam  and  electricity  are  welding  the 
States  together.  enmmerclally  and  industrially.  With  tin*  destruc- 
tion of  the  States  as  industrial  entities  wit]  follow,  in  the  fullness 
of  time,  their  destruction  as  political  entities.  Historirally,  fed- 
eralism is  like  the  grave:  it  takes,  hut  St  dor*  not  give." 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  discussion  of  the  tendency  to  cen- 
tralization. President  Roosevelt  is  not  mentioned  at  all.  He  can 
fairly  plrad  won  mra  eul/ta,  *ed  lempoi'Niu. 

I am.  sir, 

llKRMA.T  Spe.VseK. 


SUFFRAGISTS  AND  ANTIS 

Kt*W  York,  Marrli  S,  tool. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’*  Weekly: 

Sin.  ,\s  a suffragist  I desire  |o  thank  you  for  the  gratifying 
earl  non  which  appeared  in  your  February  23  number.  “ 0 Save  l'a. 
Scon  tors.  From  t hirselvew!” 

We  suffragist*  has-**  no  fear  of  the  antisuffragist*,  but  we  do 
pity  them — these  leisured  women  whose  desire  for  tin-  verv  political 
activity  they  pretend  to  oppose  leads  them  to  decry  tiicniselvc*. 
along  with  tin*  rest  of  their  sex,  and  to  stand  against  a reform 
whose  iirad  they  do  not  feel,  tnvan.se  they  have  never  come  Into 
eom|M*tition  with  men.  nor  have  they  taken  pain*  to  find  out  what 
it  means  to  those  who  do.  Muny  of  tins***  aril  isiiffragists  pride 
themselves  on  their  charities  for  working  women,  yet  they  oppose 
the  suffrage  which  might  enable  the  working-women  to  ri.se  abtve 
charity.  Their  position  is  pitiful  ami  undignified. 

We  are  always  glad  to  find  among  men  those  who.  like  Haim's 
Wikkly  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Roger*,  ar*-  at  least  eo  far  with  ns  as  not 
to  la*  against  u*.  I am.  sir. 

KiizAwrrii  Kiamwortu  Cook. 

Secretary  Equity  Ixague  of  Self-supporting  Women. 


A CURIOUS  COMPLAINT  ABOUT  SOME  INTERESTING 
PICTURES 

I'lllUDELniU,  IM,.  February  fl.  1907. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper 'a  Weekly: 

Sir. — I have  tw-cn  waiting  since  the  latter  part  of  January  to 
sec  in  your  paper  some  acknowledgment  or  apology  for  the  ptihlica- 
tion  of  the  pictures  headed.  **  When  the  President  Makes  a Speech,” 
It  seem*  to  me  that  this  is  a publication  that  your  good  sense 
should  have  (aught  you  to  avoid.  You  say,  in  answer  to  the  enclosed 
dipping  of  -lanuary  31,  that  then-  has  not  been  n grain  of  per 
xonal  innli«*e  in  your  criticism  of  tb*  I 'resident.  While  the  Presi- 
dent is,  of  emirs**,  a public  iM-rsoimge.  I do  not  think  you  have  any 
more  right  to  |nddi«li  photographs  <>f  him  in  ridiculous  position* 
than  T may  have  the  right  to  puliHsh  tlimi  of  a private  person,  and 
even  if  you  have  the  right,  it  strikes  me  as  very  bad  taste,  and  I 
for  one  want  you  to  know  tliat  one  of  the  common  |ieople  is  not 
with  you  in  such  an  effort. 


We  are  surprised  at  the  impression  the  pictures  luivc  made  on 
our  corrrs|a>ni|cnt.  To  our  mind  they  are  not  ridiculous,  and.  of 
course,  were  not  printed  with  malicious  intent.  Tlie  President  in 
action  is  a very  interesting  object. — Editor. 


*'  ANGLO-SAXONS  M 

St.  (/•ns.  Mo.,  February  IS,  ftf07. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper 'a  Weekly : 

Sir. — Will  you  kindly  favor  an  admirer  of  your  excellent  journal 
with  your  explanation  of  the  term  " Anglo-Saxon  " as  used  when 
referring  to  the  American  people.  Dm**  the  term  embnux*  only 
those  of  Kngli-di  descent,  or  don*  tb*  term  also  include  those  of 
German  descent?  because  the  original  home  of  tb*  Angle*  and 
Saxons  w-a*  in  Germnnv.  1 am,  sir. 

A.  T.  J. 

It  was  chiefly  in  England  that  the  Angle*  and  the  Saxon*  were 
intermingled  and  Isvnnu-  a mm|wi*ile  rare,  therefore  “ Anglo- 
Saxon  " commonly  suggest  * England  Tlie  term  m*v  properly  in 
elude,  however,  the  dcscemlnnt*  of  the  Angles  ami  Saxons  who 
stayed  at  home  as  well  as  those  who  migrated  to  England.^ 
Editor. 
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BULLYING  THE  WOMAN-WORKER 

HOW  FEMALE  LABOR  IN  THE  SHOPS  AND  FACTORIES  IS  OB- 
TAINED BY  MEANS  OF  RUTHLESS  OPPRESSION  AND  VIOLATION 
OF  THE  LAW  ON  THE  PART  OF  UNSCRUPULOUS  EMPLOYERS 

By  RHETTA  CH1LDE  DORR 


4T  half-past  three  ©’clock  on  a winter  morning,  a year  ago. 

/\  two  young  women  hurried  through  dark  atreeta  in  the 
AA  neighborhood  of  Brooklyn  Uridge— atreeta  deserted  save 
■X  JL  for  night  prowlers  and  an  occasional  |sd  iceman  who  looked 
suspiciously  after  the  girts  a*  they  passed.  At  that  hour 
few  cars  were  running,  and  the  young  women  walked  the  entire 
distance  norms  town  to  the  Hoboken  ferry.  They  were  just  in  time 
to  catch  Dm*  four  o'clock  l>oat.  Hoboken  was  reached  live  minutes 
after  a ear  had  left  the  ferry,  and  the  belated  passengers  knew 
that  they  must  wait  an  hour  and  a half  for  the  next  one.  That  is 
the  way  the  street-ear  service  " serves  ” in  Hoboken.  After  ten 
minutes  past  one  the  cars  run  at  intervals  of  nn  hour  and  a half. 
The  girls  sat  down  to  wait  in  the  ferry  house.  but  not  for  long. 
The  man  in  charge  leaned  out  of  his  window  ami  gruffly  ordered 
them  to  move  on.  “This  ain’t  no  place  for  all-night  loafin'.”  he 
bowled. 

••  Hut  we  have  to  wait  for  the  ear.”  cried  the  girls  in  dismay. 

« Can't  help  tluil."  returned  the  man.  “ Ain’t  nobody  allowed  to 
nit  in  here  after  midnight." 

The  women  tied  from  the  place  and  stood  outside  in  the  eohl  of 
the  early  morning.  They  dared  not  walk  the  mile  that  lay  between 
them  an«l  home.  Across  llo*  street  a hallway  offered  shelter,  and 
there  they  sat  and  waited  in  silent  terror  until  a ear  finally  came. 
It  was  jiist  dawn  when  they  reached  their  home. 

Am  1 writing  a melodrama T Not  at  all.  I am  relating  a oom- 
monplaec  incident  in  the  live*  of  respectable  working  women  in 
New  York  eitv.  But  women  don’t  work  until  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  you* say.  The  Stale  law  prohibits  any  woman  working 
after  nine  o’clock  at  night.  So  indeed  it  does.  Nevertheless,  women 
do  work  after  nine  o'clock  at  night,  not  one  or  two  here  and  then1, 
hut  thousands  and  thousands  of  them,  in  many  industries.  Tliey 
work  until  ten  ami  eleven  o'clock  in  most  of  tire  department  stores, 
not  only  during  tin*  Christmas  season,  when  the  law  la  suspended, 
hut  all  through  January.  February,  and  into  March.  I worked  in 
a department  store  mvaelf  once,  and  the  head  of  my  department 
told  me  when  he  hired  me  that  I should  have  to  look  forward  t«* 
working  from  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  ten  at  night,  front 
December  In  until  the  midtile  of  March.  Should  I receive  over- 
time pay?  No.  but  the  firm  would  give  me  my  supper.  My  wages 
were  eight  dollars  a week,  ami  tin*  head  of  this  firm,  who  is  a great 
philanthropist,  would  imt  ask  a girl  to  buy  her  supper  out  of  eight 
dollars  a week.  lie  only  forres  iter  to  give  him  four  hours'  work 
after  supper. 

The  auditing  and  accounts  departments  of  the  great  stores  an1 
out  of  sight,  and  the  Consumers’  league  and  other  agencies  whirh^ 
have  done  so  much  to  ameliorate  the  hard  lives  of  the  salenwnnictf 
and  cash  children,  know  not  much  «f  conditions  there.  Simps  high 
up  on  the  •'  White  List”  are  ,iu*t  as  hardened  offenders  against  1 he 
labor  law,  so  far  as  night  work  of  women  is  coneerned.  as  the  shops 
which  are  under  the  istn. 

In  the  busy  season  of  millinery  and  dressmaking  nobody  knows 
how  many  girls  an*  obliged  to  lull  until  midnight  and  afirr.  often 
until  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  that  fashionable  women  may 
have  their  flnerv  on  the  moment.  Talk  nhmit  sweatshops!  Rome 
of  tlte  dressmaking  establishment*  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  district  areL 
so  much  worse  than  tin*  average  sweatshop,  in  their  heartless  and 
cynical  attitude  towards  their  slaves  of  the  needle,  that  comparison" 
are  unfair.  It  Is  a common  thing' for  girls  to  la*  kept  at  work  for 
eighteen  hours,  with  three-quarter*  of  an  hour  off  for  tin*  noon 
meal  and  a cup  of  tea  and  bread  and  blitter  handed  around  for 
supper.  Few.  if  any.  dressmakers  pay  their  girls  for  overtime. 
Tie-  girls  work  far  into  the  night  to  finish  rush  orders,  and  are 
laid  off  for  a day  or  two  to  recover.  Tliev  are  not  paid  anything 
for  the  days  when  they  do  not  work,  of  course.  How  could  they 
expert  it? 

Down  town  in  the  big  factories  it  is  more  difficult  to  kwp  people 
working  at  night.  Once  an  inspector  did  find  a group  of  women 
in  a box-factory  after  midnight,  hut  it  was  explained  to  him  that 
they  were  not  there  to  work.  They  were  having  a tea  party.  The 
inspector  was  quite  satisfied  with  tin*  explanation.  However,  if  the 
factories  must  close  at  nine  o'clock,  it  is  not  dillicult  to  induce  the 
workers  to  take  home  bundle*  of  hats  to  prepare  for  trimming, 
neckties  to  finish,  garments  to  sew  on  until  early  dawn.  It  is  not. 
difficult,  because*  the  workers  know  they  must  consent  or  lose  their 
jobs,  Tim  rush  season  in  any  trade,  es|M*ciallv  in  the  sewing  trades, 
is  the  workers'  harvest  time,  and  If  they  are  not  busy  then,  they 
fare  starvation  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Just  now  it  is  the  rush  season  In  the  millinery  trndr.  The 
millinery  trade  that  I refer  to  ha*  nothing  to  do  with  those  lienuti- 
ful  hats  that  adorn  rich  ladle*  on  Fifth  Avenue.  This  is  another 
kind  <*f  millinery,  in  which  models  are  turned  out  hv  the  thousands 
for  the  medium  and  low  priced  trade.  Most  of  the  hats  are  the  so- 


called  “ ready  to  wear”  affairs,  very  simple  in  design,  little  trimmed 
and  usually  cheap  in  material,  it  requires  small  skill  to  handle 
these  hats.  Moat  of  the  women  in  the  trade  are  known  as  pre- 
]urerH.  They  do  what  little  the  machines  have  left  tlw*m  to  do  in 
tlie  way  of  making  tlte  hat*,  lining  their  brims,  and  getting  them 
ready  for  the  trimmers.  Tliey  do  everything,  in  fact,  except  put 
on  the  bow  or  the  quill  or  the  flower  which  decorates  the  hat. 

Millinery  is  supposed  to  l»e  a very  " grilled  “ trade,  and  tin- 
workers  imagine  tliat  they  are  on  a pretty  high  social  level  when 
they  make  hat*.  It  sounds  better  to  *ay  “ I am  a milliner,"  than 
to  admit,  “ I wnrk  in  a l*»x  factory."  For  this,  and  one  or  two 
other  gissl  reasons,  the  truth*  is  overcrowded,  ami  even  in  the  rush 
season  about  fiftern  jst  cent,  of  the  worker*  fail  to  find  steady 
employment,  it  is  a condition  <>f  things  which  the  manufacturer* 
are  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of.  Tin-  girls  are  exploited  in  every 
possible  way.  Wages  are  low.  and  are  being  constantly  forced  lower. 
It  is  customary  to  take  in  many  learner*  each  season,  rather  than  to 
employ  girl*  who  already  know  the  trade.  The  learner,  you  see, 
signs  a contract  to  work  from  two  to  four  weeks  for  nothing,  and 
the  rest  of  the  season  for  from  <*l  to  #1  50  a week.  Sometime* 
the  b««s  finds  an  exruse  for  Hinting  off  these  girls  after  they  luive 
worked  for  nothing  while  Iraming.  lie  can  then  take  on  a new  set 
of  girls  who  want  to  be  milliners.  As  a girl  of  average  intelli- 
gence noisier*  her  tusk  in  about  a week,  the  boas  get*  a great  deal 
of  Ids  work  done  by  learners,  and  it  doesn't  coat  him  a dollar. 

Such  a state  of  affair*  iu  a trade  makes  it  quite  easy  for  the 
manufacturers,  even  the  licet  of  them,  to  force  the  workers  to  take 
work  home  after  the  simp  closes.  And  they  do  it.  Women  an* 
timid,  they  arc  weak.  Uiey  are  unorganized:  they  think  they  are 
not  in  industry  to  stay,  anyhow,  so  what  is  the  u*e  of  complaining? 
They  accept  conditions  as  they  find  them,  and  cheerfully  waste  the 
Manic  of  their  lives  for  a pittance.  This  is  what  the  manufacturer* 
mean  when  they  say  they  employ  women  1* -cause  women  are  more 
easily  handled  than  men. 

00  down  to  the  corner  of  flrand  • Street  and  the  Bowerv  any 
evening  in  February  or  March,  watch  that  amazing  procession  of 
women  and  children  pouring  out  of  the  factories,  hurrying  to  their 
home*  after  a day  of  toil.  Note  that  many  of  them  carry  bundles 
under  their  arms.  Ask  them  what  they  cany. 

The  factories  an*  not  the  onlv  places  from  which  girls  an*  forced 
to  take  work  to  Is*  eomphted  before  they  can  seek  their  lied*.  A 
girl  friend  of  mine  |min1cd  to  a picture  of  n famous  actress  in  one 
of  her  most  |Hipnlnr  character*.  “ That  gown."  said  the  girl.  " was 
finished  in  my  kitchen  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  My  sister 

brought  it  Inane  from  ’a."  naming  a palatial  store  in  whose 

dressmaking  detriment  many  stage  wardrobes  are  made. 

It  is  the  Imok-binderieo,  rather  than  the  shop*  and  factories, 
that  are  the  worst  offenders  in  the  matter  of  night  work  for  women. 
A month  or  two  ago  a big  firm  down-town  was  actually  advertising 
in  tbe  daily  papers  for  girl*  to  work  from  eight  o’clock  at  night 
until  four  in  the  morning.  I'ntil  very  recently  two  well  known 
magazine*  tone  of  them  a celebrated  " muck  raker  ">  had  a system 
in  their  binderies  by  which,  two  week*  in  the  month,  tin*  girl* 
worked  *cvcnty-right  hours  n week,  the  other  two  week*  being  slack. 
Sixty  hour*  is  tlte  legal  wrek.  One  night,  and  sometimes  two.  some 
of  the  girls  worked  all  night.  A representative  of  the  Consumers’ 
League  went  to  one  of  these  magazines  and  labored  with  the 
millionaire  owner.  He  admitted  that  he  broke  tin*  law.  hut  he 
added  that  in  hi*  opinion  the  law  was  a nuisance,  and  that  he  some- 
times thought  of  having  it  declared  unconstitutional.  However,  he 
disliked  lawsuits  and  preferred  that  some  one  else  should  bring  the 
t«-*t  ease,  lie  agreed  to  change  the  system  in  his  bindery  until  the 
law  was  made  over  to  suit  him. 

1 know  a girl  who  is  employed  in  a bindery  in  the  West  Thirties. 
She  work*  • at  tin*  wiring  machine.  There  is  only  one  wiring 
machine  In  the  shop,  and  it  hapfs-ns  that  in  the  middle  of  the  week 
there  is  a great  deal  of  wiring  to  Is*  done,  in  order  to  get  a magazine 
ready  for  the  next  process.  So  this  girl  works  all  day  Wednesday, 
all  Wednesday  night,  and  until  ten  o’clock  Thursday  morning.  She 
sleeps  all  day  Thursday  and  gm-s  hack  to  work  Friday  morning. 
Sire  does  this  every  Week. 

I know  another  girl  who.  until  lately,  worked  every  Friday 
twenty-four  hour*  at  a stretch.  She  spoke  of  it  frankly  to  me,  and 
regretted  that  she  was  not  strong  enough  to  continue  the  long 
hour*.  Both  of  these  girls  1*clong  to  the  union,  and  they  receive 
the  usual  time  and  n half  allowance  for  their  extra  hour*  of  work. 
They  are  not  forrrd  to  work  at  night,  the  foreman  will  tell  you. 
Are  they  not?  Kvrn  under  union  <s>nditions  the  average  skilled 
woman  in  the  hinding  trade*  make*  little  more  than  $s  a week. 
The  men  in  the  binderies  average  $15.  hut  they  have  so  hypnotized 
the  women  that  tin*  men  are  able  to  monopolize  all  tin*  highly 
skilled  pari*  of  Dm*  trade,  leaving  the  simpler  operations  to  the 
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women.  No  woman  in  allow**)!  1o  go  higher  than  tin*  sewing  to* 
gcther  of  Um*  sheet*.  The  girl#  *»t  the  sewing  machine*  make  frail 
♦7  to  $M  a wrrk.  Tin*  work  r**«|nir«— « intelligence  anil  a fair  amtaiuL 
of  skill,  ami  if  it  Were  a " tnan'l  job"  it  would  command  twin*  the 
waj.’in.  However,  tin*  women  accept  Dm*  half  loaf  an  Is-tter  than 
no  broad  at  all.  When  a chance  off  era  to  double  her  wages  by 
working  a night  or  two  in  the  week,  is  it  any  wonder  tliat  an 
energetic  girl  jumpn  at  it?  .Moat  of  the  bind* rs  agreed,  when  we 
talked  it  over,  that  it  wasn't  ho  bad,  if  they  only  wouldn't  ask  you 
to  leave  the  simp  before  daylight.  That  was  tlie  worst,  the  going 
home  in  the  dark,  when  the  ears  and  ferries  are  running  at  such 
wide  intervals,  and  such  terrible  people  are  hunging  around  the 
street*.  4 hie  girl  said  that  in  her  shop  they  let  the  night  shift  lie 
down  on  the  floor  and  sleep  until  six  o'clock.  Il«*r  foreman  was 
ton  kind-hearted  to  turn  a girl  out.  Another  said  she  used  to  wait 
for  ihiylight  in  an  all  night  restaurant  on  the  corner. 

Aecidrnts?  Oh  yea,  accidents  do  hap|M*n  sometime*,  when  a girl 
gets  too  tired  and  sleepy  to  be  careful.  I'-iually  they  manage  to 
keep  their  wit*  about  them,  but  not  always.  Catherine  used  to 
work  as  a paster,  and  as  she  was  a very  quick  worker  she  made  as 
much  as  912  a week.  Big  wages  for  a woman.  But  Catherine 
wasn't  satisfied  with  that.  She  was  bright  and  ambitious,  and 
when  the  boss  offend  her  $2*1  a week  to  work  at  the  cover  machine 
all  night  she  was  delighted.  Twenty-five  dollars  a week  is  a 
princely  income  to  a working  girl.  It  Opens  up  ismsihilities  of 
dazzling  luxury  to  the  entire  household,  /nr  few  girl*  have  only 
themselves  to  provide  for.  So  Catherine  went  to  work  at  tin.*  cover 
machine,  all  night  lung  feeding  magazines  to  a great  hungry*  steel 
and  iron  mouth,  fine  night  she  was  unusually  weary.  Perhaps 
she  had  not  slept  enough  during  the  day.  Kvrn  working  girls  like 
to  have  a good  time,  and  sometimes  they  are  so  foolish  as  to  sacri- 
fice their  sleeping  hours  to  pleasure.  Of  course  no  one  defends 
such  nonsense.  A working  girl  should  work.  tin  this  particular 
night  th<‘  girl  at  the  enter  machine  was  tired  and  sleepy.  The  covers 
didn't  run  smoolhlv  between  the  jaws  of  the  monster.  Several  times 
they  gut  all  wrinkled  up  ami  ruined.  So,  when  tlu*  very  last  cover 
she  ever  fed  it  began  tu  wrinkle  she  forgot  caution  and  retained 
her  hold  on  it  a fraction  of  a second  too  long.  The  great  jaws 
snapped  at  her  hand  She  shrieked — and  shrieked.  They  stopped 
the  machine,  hut  not  before  the  jaws  had  devoured  her  arm  just 
below  the  shoulder. 

What  became  of  her?  Oh,  she  stayed  in  the  hospital  nulte  a 
while,  and  the  shop  gut  up  an  entertainment  for  her.  and  made 
$10(10.  She  bought  a cork  arm,  which  makes  her  hud:  all  right, 
ami  the  firm  took  Iter  lock  and  gave  her  a j.d>  as  copyholder  at  $7 


a week.  The  other  copyholders  get  $K  a week.  I tut  the  boas  said 
she  wax  lucky  to  get  any  jolt  at  all,  with  only  one  aim. 

Dili  the  firm  do  anything  for  her  while  she  was  in  the  hospital? 
Well,  they  bought  inane  tickets  (or  the  entertainment.  Of  course 
they  were  not  responsible  for  the  accident.  The  girl  wa*  working 
at  night  voluntarily,  and  was  getting  well  paid  lor  it.  She  knew 
the  machine  was  dangerous.  Auvhow,  she  couldn't  sue  the  linn, 
because  site  was  breaking  the  law  just  as  much  as  they  were. 

There  are  people  whose  minds  are  ho  logical  that  they  cannot  see 
why  if  women  will  get  into  the  trade*  they  should  expect  the 
trades  to  adapt  Ihemselvea  to  feminine  necessities.  If  a trade  needs 
people  to  work  at  night  why  should  not  the  women  as  well  aH  the 
mm  do  the  night  tasks?  I can  think  of  several  answers  to  that. 
I can  think  of  two  or  three  way*  in  which  the  night  itself  menaces 
w<ancii  us  it  doe#  not  menace  men.  Only  the  other  day  the  press 
despatches  from  Lincoln.  Nebraska,  told  a horrible  story  about  a 
girl  of  fifteen  l#*ing  assaulted  on  her  way  home  from  her  night 
work  in  a telephone  exchange.  Kvcry  once  in  a while  the  working 
world  hears  tales  of  girls  running  for  more  than  their  lives  to 
reach  the  shelter  of  their  doors.  No.  not  down  on  the  East  Side 
among  the  foreign  |N>tiulation.  East  Side  streets  are  aH  safe  as 
your  drawing-room.  Moat  of  the  girl*  live  in  Jersey  City.  Hoboken. 
Brooklyn,  or  far  up  in  Harlem,  where  rents  are  comparatively 
cheap.  It  is  hard  on  the  parents  of  these  girls  when  they  don't 
grt  home  until  late. 

I was  thinking  of  Jeanne.  Jeanne  was  a young  French  girl,  one 
of  a prosperous  Jewish  family,  where  it  was  never  intended  that 
the  iluuglilrr*  should  work.  The  father  had  a little  cigar  store 
down  on  lower  Broadway,  and  all  tin*  children  went  to  school. 
The  Trust  noticed  the  little  store  one  day,  and  naturally  ate  it  up. 
They  gave  the  father  a job,  but  the  salary  was  small,  and  the  two 
eldest  girls  had  to  find  work.  Jeanne  got  a job  in  tike  auditing 
department  of  n big  store  and  worked  until  :ilm«*st  any  hour  of  the 
night.  When  she  stayed  out  after  ten  the  father  used  to  go  down 
to  the  corner  where  she  got  out  of  the  car  and  wait  for  her.  One 
December  night  he  waited  there  in  a furious  storm,  waited  a long 
time.  Jeanne  was  very  late  that  night,  and  all  the  way  tip  in 
the  car  her  little  heart  was  devoured  with  anguish,  for  shc'thnught 
of  her  father  stumling  tl>ere  in  the  snow.  When  she  found  him  he 
was  ajirec bless  with  cold,  and  when  they  got  home  he  lay  down  on 
Ills  bed  rxliaustrd  and  ill.  lie  died  about  ten  days  later. 

Then*  are  lots  of  girl*  who  wouldn't  dream  of  entering  the 
back  door  of  a sabsm  in  the  daytime,  hut  on  tlu*  way  home  in  thr 
dark  hours,  when  there  are  few  to  see  and  none  at  all  to  care,  and 
(I'nntinueti  on  page 
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THE  SHADOWS  OF  PARIS 

By  ROWLAND  STRONG 

PARIS  CORRESPONDENT  POk  HAMPER  S WEEKLY" 


Pa  ms.  *hirck  7.  igoT 

'*  A N'll  above  all  Ik*  careful  of  your  planes!”  This  wan.  ae- 
f\  cording  to  M.  Felix  Itracqwniond.  a pupil  of  a pupil  of 
Ingres.  the  supreme  dictum  of  tin*  great  classical  French 

^ |iulntcr.  Drawing,  taught  Ingres.  in  merely  an  indica- 

tion of  the  luminous  and  sombre  masses,  and  of  the 
classified  light,  which  determine  the  values  of  the  objects  to  be 
represented. 

The  luminous  ami  sombre  masses,  the  sluulow*  of  thin  great 
rapitul.  whose  history  covers  so  many  hundred*  of  years,  are  in 
stlnet  with  delicate  suggestion*,  with  subtle  lessons.  Kvery  eitv  luis 
the  shadows  that  it  deserws.  the  shadows  that  it  makes  for  itself, 
just  as  the  deed*  of  men  and  women  color  and  model  their  lives. 
The  Old  World  and  the  New  have  each  their  eharaeteristie 
shadows — shadow  marks  ns  full  of  significance  if  not  us  tangible  a- 
landmarks.  In  respret  of  its  shadows  Ismdon  differs  no  less  from 
New  York  than  Bruges  front  Pittsburg,  though  the  contrast  may 
not  be  so  striking.  New  shadows,  varying  in  sharpness  and  in 
tensity,  an*  east  by  new  events,  new  people,  new  buildings;  and 
the  old  shadows  linger  even  when  that  which  gave  them  hirilt  luis 
long  passed  away,  enveloping  in  a ghostly  atmosphere  the  irnpulpuhle 
spirit-world  in  which  we  lire  with  our  ancestors.  Not  even  the 
levelling  of  a house  or  a street  can  banish  the  old  shadows  alto, 
getlicr.  can  exorcise  them  wholly.  Their  immaterial  presence  still 
clings  to  the  sites  of  nuted  ritirs  and  alinndnncd  temple*.  They 
are,  as  it  wen*.  " earth -bon nd  ” for  generations;  and  when  at  last 
they  take  their  leave.  Time  has  indeed  uindc  a complete  revolution, 
ami  so  trouhling  have  In-cii  I heir  reproachful  or  merely  reminis- 
cent whispering*,  their  evocative  note  become-*  so  is-net rating  and 
acute  by  Its  mere  attenuation,  as  change  follows  change,  tluit  our 
coarser  natures  not  infrequently  hail  their  departure  with  some- 
thing like  a feeling  of  relief.  Shadows  are  tin*  better-half  of 
History. 

Modern  Paris  is  statuesque.  Site  poses;  a magnificent  statue 
of  stone,  mid.  generally  sjieuking,  her  shadow  is  soft  and  blue,  of 
great  depth  under  an  up|*-uraiirr  of  lightness.  Her  features  are 
classical,  her  look  and  is-uring  i.m|H-rial:  hut  wars  snd  revolotions. 
the  passions  of  lose  and  hale,  have  left  deep  lines  ii|m>ii  her  face 
and  furrows  u|s»n  her  brow,  which,  if  examined  singly,  may  ap|s-ar 
burs  lily  sceptical,  cruelly  ironical,  hitter,  or  sail,  but  they  do  not 
destroy  the  antique  nobility  or  the  intellectual  serenity  of  tin* 
expression  as  a whole.  The  mask  of  Napoleon  with  the  smile  of 
Voltaire!  The  bmuty  of  the  bust  is  heightened,  not  marred,  by  its 
*'  pat  1111*.  “ 

The  old  shadows  commingle  and  contrast  with  tin*  new.  Tin* 
sharply  cut,  new-thrown  shadows  of  tall  twentieth-century  man 
sions  Mini  all  the  harsher  and  colder  when  they  come  in  contact 
with  tlie  warm  if  dingy  tones  of  some  such  quaint  relie  of  pn- 
llcvolutionary  days  as  that  little  old  patched  and  red -tiled  wine 
shop  on  the  Qliai  de  I'aasy.  with  it-  ragged  festoon*  of  ancient 
Ivy  still  clinging  to  its  roof,  and  all  around  it  the  stone- facial 
apartment-house*  of  the  wealthy — a min  puny  of  modern  million- 
aires gazing  iu  horror  at  u mummified  auns-eulotte.  Then  to  go 


The  little  old  Wine-shop  on  the  Quai  de  Paisy— a mummified 
“ Sana-culotte  " 


back  to  alrtHksL  prehistoric  times,  to  the  brick  and  marble  period  of 
the  Homan  occupation,  we  have  mystical  shadows  such  us  fall  in 
deep  umls-r  and  russet  folds  from  the  broken  walls  which  now  sur- 
round the  t inny  Museum . and  which  at  different  epoch*  have  cn 
elrvh-d  a Itoniun  Iwth  aiul  a (nrlovingian  abl**y.  The  Middle  Age* 
still  contribute  their  share  to  the  shadows  of  lNtris,  notably  on  tlie 


The  Shadow  of  the  Law — the  ancient  peaked  Turret*  of  the  Palate 
de  Justice  recalling  the  Steel  Capa  of  the  feudal  Guardsmen 


quays,  where  the  erons-hatching  of  the  long  fishing-rods  bending 
over  the  swirling  Seine  from  the  embankment*  and  the  river-shore 
give  to  the  black  and  white  of  city.  Seine,  and  sky  a quality  and 
tone  which  you  may  look  for  in  vain  outside  of  a ('allot  etching. 
And  with  their  medieval  dignity  unimpaired  by  inheritance,  the 
auevesaora — themselves  centenarian* — of  those  ancient  tree*.  whose 
roots  age*  ago  were  lathed  by  the  S«‘ine  waters,  turn  aside  from 
the  surging  life  behind  them.  indilTcrcnt  to  the  human  hustle,  a* 
if  nothing  worthy  of  the  notice  of  a tall  and  noble  |s>pl«r  had 
been  or  ever  could  lie  going  on.  The  river  breeze  with  its  song 
■uni  cajolery,  its  eternal  caress,  is  still  their  one  playfrllow — 
Imr  mul  amour!  And  their  deep  greens  and  shaggy  masses  of 
branch  and  foliage  ure  t boss'  of  the  okl  French  " verdure " ta|M-s 
tries.  sj>un  in  Inanely  wool  by  high-coifed  maidens  and  leather - 
jerkined  youths  long  before  the  (Sols-lin  hsmis,  with  their  silk  and 
gold  threads,  were  set  up  in  rivalry.  Also  of  medieval  shadow, 
though  the  construction  Is-  more  recent,  are  the  pointed  n*if*  and 
sugar  loaf  turrets  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  which  overlmik  these 
same  Seine  hank*,  recalling  the  steel-|**aked  caps  and  spiked  armor 
of  the  feudal  garrfi'ms  <f<-  la  /k»u\  grim  and  iron-handed  tM-ntinels 
over  virtue.  Herr,  indeed,  is  the  antique  slutdow  of  the  law.  And 
loird  by  at  Notre  Dame,  in  deep  shrouds  of  serene  obscurity,  tremu- 
lous with  divine  harmonies  and  perfumed  with  immemorial  in- 
ren*e.  from  hundred*  of  saint  hurdmml  niche*,  from  the  intricate 
tracery  of  the  greut  rose- window*  with  their  wheeling  kaleido- 
sixqs-s  of  painted  glass,  from  the  tinted  pillars  rising  in  pure  jets  of 
stone  to  dimmer  and  dimmer  heights,  from  the  naif  of  the  vast  nave 
|*>i**xl  like  a moth  on  wing*  of  tloihie  Inn*,  trom  the  two  mighty 
towers  lifting  their  skeleton  arm*  to  heaven,  fulls  the  shadow 
of  the  ehureh.  From  nowhere  can  tlie  sliadows  of  |*ari*  Is- 

I "‘Iter  observed  Ilian  from  the  North  Tower  of  Notre  Dame 
on  a sunlit  afternoon,  with,  for  preference.  big  liellying  white 
clouds  driving  aero**  the  blue  sky  immediately  ism-nth  you  the 
myriad  convolution*  of  the  old  Island  City,  through  whose  archaic 
streets,  a*  t h rough  a brain  (to  quote  the  subtle  p**t  of  "The  City 
of  tlie  Soul 

. . . . ” men  creep  like  thought* 

farther  away,  the  serried  rank*  of  those  chestnut  groves,  lit  up  in 
spring  by  their  lamplike  com  - of  bloom,  which  Napoleon  I.  planted 
a*  a guard  to  the  ancient  splendor*  of  the  Luxembourg : farther 
to  tin*  left,  the  " brooding  brow"  of  the  Pantheon,  the  seventeen! li- 
centurv  magnificence  of  tin-  two  round  tower*  of  Saint-Sulpici*. 
ero wiling  tlie  rlnssiml  and  i‘r|*wcfnl  lines  of  that  vast  IxMlia 
(,*uiure  pile  like  the  curls  uf  a uioiiiinu-ntal  peruke  of  the  |M*rio<l ; 
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then  along  the  white  Seinr  wltli  it*  *cok  of  sparkling  bridge*  like 
ho  many  ring*  on  the  white  Huger*  of  a queen.  to  the  blue  uml 
black  and  gray  of  siux-ceding  division*  of  the  city,  bluer  a*  the 
eye  reache*  the  more  distant  and  modern  quarter*,  to  the  Pari*  mm 
yet  unbuilt  that  lie*  liare  and  formic** — terrains  raguru— outside 
t he  fort ilicat ion*,  ami  tayond  to  the  minty  purple  horizon*  and  the 
wooded  summit*  of  Bellevue.  Meud»n.  Saint  I'loiid.  and  Versailles. 
From  laughing  youth  to  extreme  old  age,  in  ull  it*  mood*  grave  and 
gay.  the  life  at  wry  of  the  great  city  lit-**  before  you;  ami  at  your 
•tide,  the  “ Penaeur,"  that  aphinx-hearted  gargoyle  of  Notre  Dame, 
which  for  ten  centime*  ha*  gawd  nut  upon  the  alowly  changing 
*cene.  and  watched  it*  multitudinon*  and  multicolored  shadow* 
with  the  *anii*  prophetic  mystery  in  it*  ejv*  and  grim  humor  on 
it*  lip*,  think*  vour  thought*  and  dream*  your  dream*,  for  in  the 
direct  line  of  it*  vision  ri*en  up  the  KitTel  Tower,  menacing  symbol 
of  a world  yet  to  Ih*  boro,  monstrous  finger-post  of  progress. 

Not  les*  suggestive  than-  tin*  shadow*  of  the  Paris  that  dream* 
are  the  shadow*  of  tlu*  Pari*  that  thinkM  and  works,  and  of  the 
Pari*  that  plays. 

In  the  Luxembourg  quarter,  where  (Im»  aristocracy  of  intellect 
ex |m nds  the  edifying  intlueiice  of  its  grave  presence,  the  shadows 
have  a quality  of  their  own.  born  of  their  environment,  uml  de- 
termining it.  ’Take  any  of  Its  old  streets,  say  the  rue  Cassette, 
tiwing  to  the  solemn  companionahip  of  Saint  -Sulpico.  a stone's 
throw  away,  and  the  aristocratic  survival  In  Its  midst  of  the 
Hotel  d'Hiimisdal.  now  the  Catholic  Institute,  but  until  recently 
the  town  mansion  of  one  of  those  great  French  families  that  have 
preserved  intact  their  religious  and  social  tradition*,  the  rue  Cas- 
sette wear*  nil  outward  air  of  pious  contemplation,  a ma*k  of 
spiritual  decorum,  the  sedate  livery,  as  it  were,  of  a dnme*tir  of 
the  upper  clergy.  Mainly  composed  of  old  fashioned  printing 
hniisr*,  including  that  of  the  Archicpiscopalo  of  Pari*,  no  family 
Itihle  was  ever  Uiund  in  more  mournful  black  or  roan.  Arrow 
the  strait-laced  facade*  of  its  wliitv -brown  walls  the  shadows 
fall  narrow  like  black  stoles.  Two  moribund  monarchist  and 
clerical  organ*  issue  daily  from  it*  presses.  Isiok  at  those  high- 
pointed  cobblestones  which  constitute  its  " |avf,"  its  " metal 
resounding  too  like  metal  to  the  horses'  hoofs  and  tlie  wheels  of 
I musing  Vehicles.  Note  the  drllcute  dark-grav  shadow*  which  sur- 
round them  at  their  base,  growing  lew  as  the  road  gradually 
*ink*  to  the  curhatone*  on  either  side.  By  their  constant  ripple 
they  suggest  a bubbling  brook.  The  lieightening  of  the  dark-gray 
shallow*  of  the-**  old- fashioned  cobbles  teaches  you  the  meaning 
of  that  idiomatic  expression  '*  b*  haul  du  paid1."  Thai  part  of 
the  old  Pari*  thoroughfare,  before  the  introduction  of  “truttolrs.” 
or  paved  sidewalk*,  which  was  farthest  away  from  the  gutter, 
and.  therefore,  at  the  highest  level,  wa*  the  "haut  du  pave."  a 
favored  position,  to  hold  which  wa*  the  privilege  of  wealth  and 
rank.  In  those  days  the  gutters  ran  through  the  middle  of  the 
street,  and  the  “ haut  du  pave  ” wa*  nearest  to  the  wall,  where  the 
sidewalk*  now  are.  A few  old  thoroughfares  paved  In  this  way 
an-  still  to  be  seen  in  Pari*,  notably  the  rue  Bertun  In  the 
sixteenth  arrondisaement.  and  the  eour  du  Dragon  at  the  corner  of 
the  rue  de  Rennes.  And  though  it  is  no  longer  |ierniitted  to  the 
in*olent  lackeys  of  gnat  nohh-s  to  push  mere  citizens  iuto  the 
gutters  of  these  narrow  streets.  a certain  aristocratic  air  still  per- 
tain* to  them  by  reason  of  linn*  humble  stone*  which  yielded 
every  prerogative  to  the  "carriage-folk”  and  nothing  to  the 
pcdeMtrian-  In  the  rue  Cassette  the  " haut  du  pavi* " i*  now  in  the 
middle,  two  little  strip*  of  sidewalk  having  been  added  on  cither 
side,  hut  the  cobbles  an-  of  the  ancient  shafs-  which  for  three  cen- 
turies  ha*  not  been  modified,  and  their  shadow*  an-  the  same. 
Shaded  in  *ummer  by  trees,  tin-  toil*  only  of  wlihfa  are  vi*ihle 
uIhivc  high  wall*  that  once  surrounded  extensive  garden*,  street* 


The  Shadow  of  the  Church — Notre  Dame's  famous  Gargoyle, 
the  " Penaeur,"  gazing  toward  the  Eiffel  Tower 


The  Clerical  Street,  Rue  Cassette,  “sedate,  erudite,  and  con- 
templative,” where  the  Shadows  fall  Narrow  like  Black  Stoles 


of  the  type  of  the  rue  Cassette,  equally  sedate,  erudite,  and  contem- 
plative, are  common  enough  on  the  left  tank,  in  tlw*  neighborhood 
of  Saint -Sul pice,  and  in  the  university  quarter.  At  most  time* 
of  the  day.  a siilslucd  and  harmonious  illumination  fills  them, 
spreading  over  their  surface  a kind  of  rich  atmospheric  varnish, 
such  a*  wits  used  by  the  old  master*,  tani*hing  all  rruditie*  of  light 
and  shade:  the  very  sunshine  norms  to  reach  these  solemn  alleys 
through  a is* tine  or  veil,  which  exist*  perhaps  only  in  our  imagina- 
tion*. but  f*  suggested  by  the  elderly  spirit  of  the  place.  Its  almost 
silenced  echoes.  In  any  ca*e.  the  impression  i*  there,  and  if  no 
many  of  the  dealers  in  old  furniture  and  brie- A- brae  have  oja-ned 
shop  in  the  rue  de  Bcnncs,  which  i*  a kind  of  highway  through 
this  old- world  quarter,  but  vet  so  far  from  the  track  beaten  by 
most  American  tourists,  it  nm*t  be  tliat  here  are  constant  atmos- 
pheric qualities  |s*culiarly  precious  to  them,  and  that  the  back- 
ground. or  rather  the  t-ircumambicnre  of  gray-green  wall,  with  the 
ancient  bough*  of  chest  nut -tree*  floating  above,  anil  tlw  rich  stip- 
pling of  the  cohhlcd  roads,  i*  just  what  i*  needed  to  show  off  their 
faded  treasures  to  the  fullest  advantage.  Certainly  the  exorbitant 
prices  which  they  eharge  would  amply  justify  thin  supposition. 

Here,  also,  the  shadows  uf  tlu-  human  fare  tend  to  accentuate 
particular  lines  and  develop  typical  expressions.  In  both  look  and 
dress  the  Parisian  who  belong*,  a*  a native,  to  these  regions,  would 
prcitent  an  unusual,  if  not  eccentric,  appearance  in  unv  other  part  of 
the  world.  He  i*  Imth  graver  and  grayer  than  the  inhabitant  of 
the  right  tank  of  the  Seinp.  It  i*  lu-re  that  the  pf«f-tonf.  the 
“stovepipe"  hat  with  the  fiat  and  somewhat  downward-slanting 
brim,  form*  part  of  the  local  drew,  and  the  " tromblon  " or  blunder 
bus*  of  half  a century  ago,  that  wobbly  revolutionary  infant  of  the 
imperial  heaver,  is  still  to  lie  seen,  1 hough  if*  proportion*,  lessen- 
ing with  succeeding  generation*,  only  just  suffice  to  indicate  a true 
hut  diminutive  descendant  of  the  giant*.  Fashion  moves  slowly 
in  this  neighborhood,  wliere  plodding  work  and  unostentatious 
comfort,  proud  characteristic*  of  a highly  cultivated  bourgeoisie,  are 
tin-  order  of  the  day.  The  frock  coat  is  constantly  worn,  and  is 
long  ami  ample  in  the  skirts:  trousers  di*dain  the  pressed  median 
line;  the  brown  hoot  is  rare;  patent-leather  and  the  pointed  toe 
are  rarer  still;  the  elegancies  are  subdued,  though  real.  The 
swallowtail  mat,  together  with  an.  elaborately  pleated  white  shirt 
front,  is  still  dr  rit/urur  at  marriage*,  at  funeral*,  and  on  ull  is-ca 
slon*  of  official  ceremony:  and  these  old -fashioned  pleating*  seem 
to  lie  imitated  or  repeated  in  the  thousand*  of  white-slutted  shut 
ter*  enframing  t lie*  window*  of  all  but  the  moat  uush-m  houses, 
and  giving  to  them  u fresh  and  dignified  air  of  being  always  in 
clean  linen.  There  is  a provini  ialisni  too  in  this  well  laundered 
look  which  has  its  charm.  There  are  street*  in  this  working  and 
thinking  quarter  of  Paris  which  have  all  the  appearance  of  re- 
spectable public  notaries,  such  for  instance  the  rue  de  Kleimis, 
with  the  Luxembourg  garden  as  its  vernal  tackground  The  older 
and  smaller  and  darker  streets  take  u*  tack  to  rarlier  epoeli*  of 
fashion  taforc  Brummel  hail  invented  the  clean  collar,  to  the  days 
of  laced  rutile*  of  such  delicate  cambric  that  they  shunned  a too 
frequent  starching  and  remained  beautiful  but  yellow:  and  there 
an-  quite  |KMir  streets  wlu-n*  tss-ts  and  studenta  live,  whose 
dilapidated  shutter*  are  nearly  black. 

That  the  left  tank  of  the  Seine  monopolize*  all  that  is  treasur- 
ahle  in  the  ancient  harmonies  of  line  and  shadow  that  enfold  the 
heart  and  history  of  Pari*  is  a (Kipulur  error,  but  that  the  right 
bank  is.  on  the  whole,  junior  to  the  left  cannot  lie  denied,  though 
with  eternity  before  u*  the  past  is  in  -i  sense  ageless.  As 
BUrger  says.  “ I fin  i*t  llin!”  But  that  the  rigid  tank  is  entirely 
distinguished  from  the  left  hv  the  diversity  of  its  shadow*  is  per 
forth-  true.  In  the  zone  of  the  comparatively  new  house*  of  which 
the  u|ntm  is  the  centre,  the  shadow*,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
fresh  stone,  are  harder  and  bluer,  the  wide  streets,  the  broader 
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The  Government  Buildings,  with  their  hard,  cold  Shadow  of 
ministerial  and  diplomatic  Justice 


pavement*.  leave  a frwr  inlet  t»  air  and  sun,  iiir  plane*  are  fewer, 
and  tin-  background*  luive  a relative  aleriin'  of  chiantscuru.  Wlwrc 
a bright  and  burning  suit  ean  play  with  unbrokrn  ray*  upon  *tirh 
m*ft»ive  walli*  a*  tln«'  of  the  Madeleine  and  the  Hotirse,  with  their 
colonnade*  in  pure  tireek  style.  we  have  shadow*  so  elear  rut  and 
nf  mkIi  a rieh  deep  blue  a*  to  trun*|<ort  u*  in  imagination  to  those 
nil'll  and  atony  landseai***  of  the  Midi  and  the  Mediterranean, 
where,  to  quote  a recent  oiithurat  of  M.  dale*  .lauros.  tin-  *un 
atlinc*  with  aiivli  force  upon  the  laire  rocks  that  the  hird*  a*  they 
wing  past  " *«•  dcdnuhlcnt  ” — * double  ltatn*elves" — a*  in  a mirror. 
There  are  no  such  luminou*  effect*  a*  these  on  the  left  tank, 
where  the  bluest  shadows  are  in  the  outlying  and  artisan  quarter., 
but  iin-  as  hard,  dreary,  and  cold  as  the  live*  of  the  toiling  folk 
who  dwell  there.  The  t'linmtar  of  Deimties,  mid  tile  official  build 
jug*  that  are  in  line  with  it.  the  palace  of  the  (’resident  of  the 
( 'handier,  mid  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affair*.  forming  an  archi 
teetural  sequence  to  tlw  Bridge  and  the  Place  de  la  t'oileonle.  the 
Madeleine.  and  the  rue  Knvale.  although  actually  on  tlw  left  tank, 
taking,  by  the  nature  of  their  ahndowa  and  plane-,  to  the  right 
tank.  They  apeak  it"  language  and  obey  it-  customs.  The  none  of 
the  right  tank  extend*  n*  far  as  the  FiinlMiiirv  St.  th-rmain  to  the 
south,  ami  hi  the  I’ont  de-  Art*  on  the  east.  Its  line  of  demarra 
lion  literally  cuts  in  two  the  t'hamtar  of  Deputies,  of  which  the 
facade  opposite  the  Seim-  is  a Parliamentary  ineruatration  upon 
the  more  anrlent  town  residence  of  the  Unrlieac  de  ItourlMin,  the 
real  front  of  which  looks  towards  the  Fautaurg  St.-Orrmain.  mid 
is  of  the  left  tank  proper.  Such  overlapping  i*  inevitable  in  a 
, j t v where  eentralixing  tmdenciew  are  constantly  on  the  iiwn*a*e. 
whoM-  administrative  maw  is  ever  opening  wider,  hut  in  all  other 
re-iMs-t*  the  left  hank  remains  intact,  without  any  inlliiencc  from 
tlw  right  to  *erion«lv  ndest  it-  intimate  spirit,  mid  the  right  run 
tiljnc*  it'  developnn'llt  toward*  the  we*t  mid  north,  mulliplyiug 


Rustic  Shadows  in  a Hontrougc  Courtyard  In  the  Heart  ol  Pans 


aired*  of  classic  line,  which  with  their  trrclNinlir*  are  merely 
green  and  white  in  summer,  or  white  and  gray-black  in  winter, 
until  n pndonged  stroll  bring*  lis  to  tlw  nineteenth-century  »plrn 
dor.  tlw  real  if  somewhat  insipid  taauty  of  that  vast  avenue  Wad- 
ing  to  the  Hoi*  de  Houlogiw.  with  its  plethora  of  florid  brick.  ami 
decorated  atone,  and  blue  slate,  recalling  tlw  rigid  domestic  pr«- 
priety.  the  flounced  crinoline*  and  *lmt  silk  of  the  raid Victorias 
era.  and  which  wa*  once  nnmi-d.  and  in  |*iint  of  shadow  ami 
souvenir  still  i*.  the  Avenue  of  the  Km  press.  We  have  |mwd 
through  tlw  ministerial  and  ambassadorial  suburb*,  neat  and 
patched  with  gilt  like  a diplomatic  uniform  ; we  have  left  behind 
us  that  other  section  of  Pari*  that  think*  and  works. 

To  the  west,  but  farther  to  the  north,  lie*  a va»t  and  seething 
quarter,  of  all  |wriod*  and  of  none,  whose  street*  are  papulous  ami 
squalid.  or  so  solitary  and  silent  as  to  ap|wur  to  ta  hushing  up  a 
crime,  hut  they  have  this  in  «sinmion  thut  their  shadow*  are.  a*  it 
were,  deaf  ami  dumb,  without  receptivity  or  power  of  rxprnwhm. 
Iwing  indeed  merely  alia  down  of  shadow*  shadows  o|  acene*  which 
are  dormant  during  tlw  day,  and  whose  crime*  are  for  tlw  moment 
mute.  This  i*  the  so-called  Kuropcan  quarter,  and  it  i*  tare  that 
Paris  plays — a quarter  tliat  gets  up  very  hitr  in  the  morning,  in  a 
slate  «•/  somnolent  (jwainc**.  pallid.  and  not  overt  idr,  the  dryer- 
tion  of  *•  mal  mix  clioveiix  ” or  "-katzm  jammer M visible  upon  it* 
tired  face,  in  its  sordid  deshabille.  Those  eye*  of  a street  which 
are  k*  window*  remain  in  the  Kunqwan  quarter,  or  at  least  with 
resisft  to  miMt  of  its  dwelling  tenements,  sleepily  closed  till  iwsin. 
ami  in  some  ease*  for  the  whole  of  the  day.  only  opening  at  -uppr 


The  Shadows  that  play  along  the  Balconies  of  the  Rue  de 
Oichy  at  Dawn 


time,  when  the  rattle  of  rah*  and  carriage*  and  automobile*  on  the 
cobbled  |s* v ciiicnt s Is- 1..«  announce  that  the  nocturnal  I'andcnioiiiutn 
of  Montmartre  ami  ( 'licli v and  Itoeheeliotiart.  of  the  Place  Hlanrhe, 
tlw  I'laee  Pigalle.  and  tlw  rue  Not  re  Dame  tie  la  l/»n*ltc  i»  ame 
more  in  full  swing.  Then  the  Paris  that  play*  hecurtain*  and  be 
mantles  itself  in  vast  masse*  of  shadow.  the  dent  It  and  concealing 
power*  of  w hich  are  inteii*ilied  and  added  to  by  the  brilliance  of  tl"* 
ilium iimtimi  which  stream*  from  cafes  nnd  restaurants  and  *!••• 
fai.-ade*  of  music  halls  and  danring  *ah*»n*.  front  a thousand  and 
one  den*  of  delirium  ami  doubtful  delight.  Draped  in  the**' 
tastic  shadow*  tlw  circular  Plate  Clirliy  ami  Place  Pigalle.  with 
their  Haring  all-night  houses,  the  Ahluivi1  de  Thelenw.  the  I5at 
Mort.  or  Dead  Hat.  tlw  Nouvellv  Athene*,  or  New-  Athens  i*ave 
the  mark),  resemble  huge  merry -go-mand*.  invaded  by  madmen 
ami  madwomen,  the  whole  Kuro|tcan  quarter  Dint*  itself  into  a 
roaring  Vanity  Fair,  ami  when  at  last  the  frantic  scene  i*  over, 
it*  bhuk  rna-ses  of  shadow,  of  which  the  blaring  *ail«  <*f  the  Kcd 
Mill  are  js-rhap-  the  nio~t  notable  liiininous  foyer,  gradually  f«*ta 
into  relative  n«d liingm-**.  inapt  to  hi.le  thr  red-handed  '*  Apache 
or  thug  from  tlw  taluled  reseller,  hi*  unauapect lug  prey,  bavfng 
lost  all  rharacter  or  rni*i»«  tl'ilrr  us  shadow*  of  Paris  that  play*, 
a*  shadows  of  evil,  or  shallow*  of  deutli.  fleeing  thr  daylight.  a-h*t 
time  a pule  sunbeam  creeps  along  the  lm Ironic*  ol’tlw  rue  ile 
t ilehy  like  wane  shameful  yellow  ••at  climbing  furtively  home  at 
dawn  after  a night's  dehuueh  upon  the  tile*. 
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Fifty  Thousand  of  Sin  Francuco's  Business  Men  turned  out  recently  sod  cleaned  up  the  Streets  of  the  Gty  with  Vigor  and  Efficiency 


incidental  Detail  undertaken  by  the  Gtisens’  Street  cleaning  Brigade— putting  up  a Lamp-post  that  was  wrecked  during  the  Earthquake 


AMATEUR  “ V(  HITE-'X  INGS ” DAY  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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HANDS  ACROSS  THE  COUNTER 

HOW  THE  THRIFTY  ENGLISH  IN  JAPAN  ARE  UTILIZING  THE  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO AFFAIR  TO  PROMOTE  TRADE  WITH  THEIR  ORIENTAL  ALLY 

By  WILLIAM  INGLIS 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT  POR  "HARPER'S  WEEKLY" 


Yokohama.  Frinur)  jl,  Itoj. 

WITH  I Ik*  vexatious  Sun  Francisco  qurMimi  willed, 

»r  ut  least  lulled  to  sleep  f«r  a while.  the  American 
observer  cannot  eliut  hi*.  cyea  in  ih«»  fact  that  England 
i»  try  inn  hard  lo  elbow  us  out  of  Japanese  trade ; al*o 
that  our  government  must  sooner  or  Inter  come  to 
grips  with  Japan  on  the  question  of  coolie  immigration.  The 
Tatar  problem  really  underlie  the  whool  inddeut,  for  it  wan  the 
<*f  the  San  FriiH'iwn  l*»wne*  to  throw  a wop  to  the 
fiercely  nut  ■ Japanese  latar  organization*  tluit  precipitated  the 
awkward  hinw  ovrr  the  exclusion  of  Jn|Mitir*e  from  the  school*. 

'Hie  present  indication*  are  that  Uncle  Nam  will  have  to  pa/ 
pretty  high  for  the  Californians'  fun.  He  may  or  he  may  not 
compel  Californians  to  admit  Japanese  children  to  the  white 
schools.  That  matter  lie&  in  the  hands  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  But  for  the  sport  of  Jap-baiting,  the  favorite 
amusement  of  less  than  one  per  eent.  of  his  citizens.  Uncle  Sum 
has  already  la-gun  to  sillier.  Only  n few  days  up.  a i-heerful 
KngU*h  editor  remarked  in  u eolumn  of  his  Yokohama  nrw*pa|M-r, 
not  without  certain  appearances  of  joy,  that  "since  the  action  of 
the  United  State*  in  thr  California  incident  the  Ja|Mtnrwc  gov- 
ernment ha«  taken  a (inner  iiltitude  ria-it-ri*  Russian  aggressive- 
ness in  Manchuriii." 

That  utterance  look*  iimms-nt  enough  at  Jirst  sight:  hut  let  u* 
take  a .second  look.  Kver  since  the  Pence  of  Portsmouth.  Russia 
lias  Is-eii  otatrurting  the  .la|uinese  in  Manchuria.  and  theie  have 
I sen  many  complaint*  that  ltu*sia  was  trying  to  halk  Japan  of 
the  fruit*  of  her  vietory  as  she  did  after  her  triumph  in  the 
Chinrac  war.  For  many  months  there  have  been  almost,  daily  con- 
flicts  in  Manchuria  between  Japanese  enterprise  and  Russian 
inertia.  It  was  not  until  a fortnight  ago  that  Russia  suddenly 
announced  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  tier  troop*,  and  at  the 
same  time  began  t«>  move  them  out  of  the  territory.  Men  who 
know  the  Far  Fast  well  d vela  re  that  the  Russian*  were  deeply  im* 
l»rcsMs|  by  the  profound  rinpeef  paid  by  the  AmrrieMn  govern- 
ment to  Japan'*  sharp  protest  again*!,  the  exclusion  of  her  schisd- 
ehildren.  And  it  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  Russian  Interference  with 
and  nagging  at  Jnjwin  have  suddenly  ceased.  It  tuny  or  may  not 
)*■  true  that  the  Japanese  have  Used  America'*  deference  a*  a 
whip  to  simp  over  the  betid  of  Russia;  hut  alien  the  Kngli*li  editor 
of  a |na-J«MKM  journal  chuck  lea  in  puhlie  over  Japuu's  " firmer 
attitude  ria-rl-rr*  Russian  aggri-ssm-newa  " the  coincidence  i* 
sinking.  If  Japan  should  reap  no  other  substantial  lM-nefii  front 
tin-  San  Fraud -so  incident  than  this  siuhleii  ousting  of  Russia 
from  Manchuria,  she  would  still  l>r  a great  gainer.  A*  to  how 
cheap  American*  must  feel  at  thu*  being  n»*d  as  a handy  Jupanc*e 
implement,  it  1*  not  the  province  of  this  writer  to  stay. 

Apropos  to  t lie  chuckling  of  the  Ktiglitdi  editor  it  may  la*  well 
to  draw  attention  to  n aignillrant  matter — the  tone  of  flic  English 
press  in  Japan  during  the  whole  California  rumpus.  American* 
have  hail  flu*  pleasure  of  muling  day  after  day  such  charming 
tribute*  a*  thi«: 

•*  London.— Rater. 

••  Sot  withstanding  the  rabid  utterance*  of  certain  American 
politicians  and  the  wild  imaginings  of  the  American  sensational 
ness,  there  i»  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  firmness  and  wisdom 
of  Japanese  diplomacy  will  arrive  at  a satisfactory  settlement  of 
the  troublesome  achool  affair." 

Siee  reading,  is  it  not!  If  the  Japanese  were  not  shrewd  they 
might,  after  absorbing  enough  of  this  stuff,  believe  that  they  have 
•*  cornered  ” all  the  wisdom  of  tin*  world,  and  so  can  spare  enough 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  rabid  and  sensational  Americium, 
It.  i*  hardlv  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  astute  Japanese  are 
not  misled' bj  such  flattery.  And  the  funny  thing  Is  that  the 
editors  who  publish  it  are  just  us  full  as  ever  of  " hand*  across 
the  sea.”  “ blood  is  thicker  than  wntcr.”  *'  our  dear  cousin*  over 
the  pond,"  and  all  the  other  pretty  sentiments  with  which  we  arc 
mi  often  regaled.  , 

But  the  fart  is  that  Great  Britain  and  America  are  rivals  for 
♦he  trade  of  Japan  and  the  Fur  East,  and  that  the*e  chuckling 
editor*,  with  an  eye  toward  using  every  honest  effort  to  alienate 
the  Japanese  from  u*— purely  as  n matter  of  business— never  fail  to 
make  the  most  of  each  opportunity.  They  love  us  as  much  a* 
_.tT  ],U{  they  nt*e<l  more  Japanese  business.  An  American  friend 
sadly  asked  me  this  question: 

**  of  course,  it  i*  right  their  love  to  dissemble, 

But  why  do  they  kick  us  down-stair* ?” 

Still,  one  t*  apt  to  feel  less  resentful  upon  considering  the  power- 
ful incentive  there  is  for  this  sort  of  conduct.  Philosophers  agree 
that  the  warfare  of  the  future  will  be  the  struggle  for  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  carried  out  in  the  form  of  commercial  combat.  And 
competent  students  of  present-day  history  who  have  scrutinised 
event*  in  Japan  for  years  a*sure  me  that  the  de*ire  to  get  more  trade 
was  Great  Britain’s  principal  motive  in  forming  her  recent  offen- 


rive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Japan.  Thu*  far  the  British 
trailer*  have  obtained  tin*  lion's  share  of  commerce  with  Japan. 

But  t«»  return  to  the  subject  of  coolie  immigration.  There  i* 
not  enough  room  in  already  overcrowded  Japan  for  her  frfliNlO.lKN) 
of  people,  who  arc  increasing  at  the  rnte  of  000.000  a year.  Many 
men  stilt  living  have  witnessed  the  transformation  of  the  Japanese 
from  a simple  feudal  people,  wboae  occupation  was  fishing,  farm- 
ing and  lighting,  to  a modern  first  class  world-power  who  must 
subsist  bv  manufacture  and  commerce  rullicr  than  hy  agriculture. 
Only  one-twelfth  of  the  soil  of  Japan  is  available  for  cultivation, 
*.»  that  a large  and  constantly  increasing  pm  jmrt  ion  of  the  m- 
t ion's  food  must  Is*  brought  in  from  abroad.  To  earn  this  fond 
Hie  people  of  Japan  must  find  work  somewhere,  anywhere — at 
home  or  in  the  moat  profitable  market  the  world  affords. 

It  is  fascinating  to  study  the  swift  trnnafonuation  of  Japan 
from  feudalism  to  the  most  advanced  phase  of  modern  high- 
pressure  living,  to  observe  tlus»e  hardy,  industrious,  persistent 
people.  guided  h tul  governed  hv  a ruler  of  the  highest  intelligence, 
trying  to  achieve  in  one  generation  the  growth  which  in  the  cats* 
of  the  rno*t  udvauerd  Furo|M*an  nation*  required  ten  generation*. 
The  Jajainess*  have  made  many  blunder*,  but  these  have  always 
been  corrected,  and  they  are  learning  with  greut  rapidity. 

But  with  the  nation**  advance  in  manufacture  ami  commerce 
there  has  come  n eorrcsjionding  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 
It  costs  nearly  twice  as  much  to  live  in  Japan  to-day  as  it  did  nor 
generation  ago.  So  the  Ja|Mne*c  people  and  government  are  Iwing 
■ •instantly  li reused  by  the  problem  of  how  to  find  work  for  the 
band*  and  food  for  the  mouths  *o  rapidly  increasing  in  tlieir  land. 
Cheaply  a*  they  still  live,  they  nevertheless  find  tin-  struggle  for 
life  growing  harder  each  day.  Muuufaeture  and  coiunieice  Havr 
not  increased  fust  enough  to  keep  paei-  with  the  growing  nenU 
of  the  people. 

Therefore  they  must  look  abroad  for  the  means  of  living.  But 
where?  Manchuria,  Korea,  Formosa'  1 have  heard  so  many 
opinions  ns  to  the  possibility  of  the  Japanese  doing  well  in  the** 
territories  that  it  would  Is*  confusing  to  set  them  down  here. 
The  gist  of  the  matter  is  that,  on  the  whole,  they  probably  will 
thrive  in  these  new  Helds,  while  it  is  certain  that  in  tin-  frwi-n 
north  of  Manchuria  a*  well  a*  in  tbp  tropical  field*  of  Formosa 
the  Jaimnese  laborer  quickly  deteriorates.  He  i*  the  product  of 
ages  of  living  in  a climate  like  that  of  England.  He  cannot  en- 
dure the  extremes  of  heat  ami  cold:  and  if  be  can  find  in  any 
country  a climate  like  that  of  home  he  will  go  to  that  country 
and  thrive. 

Thr  |*in-illr  coast  of,  the  United  States  fulfils  that  condition. 
Moreover,  the  Standard  of  wages  i*  higher  in  America  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  This  golden  land  i*  no  hazard  of  new 
fortunes,  like  Manchuria  or  Korea,  hut  a well-established  bonanza. 
The  Japanese  lutarrr  can  live  in  comfort  on  the  Pacific  slope, 
work  no  harder  than  he  docs  at  home,  earn  more  than  twice  »* 
much  pay.  cat  better  food,  enjoy  wore  luxury,  and  save  a great 
dml  of  money.  That  is  why  the  Japanese  have  Is-cn  making  t® 
America  in  such  .mighty  throngs  since  the  close  of  the  war  with 
Russia. 

Prohibited  hy  imperial  edict  from  going  directly  into  the  United 
States,  the  Japanese  cheap  laborer  has  found  a simple  means  «f 
eluding  the  letter  of  the  law.  He  uses  the  Hawaiian  Islands  a*  * 
stepping-stone,  as  a take-off  for  his  hup  Into  the  rich,  luxurious 
field  of  America.  Incidentally  the  Hawaiian  Territorial  govern- 
ment collects  S.t  poll-tax  from  every  immigrant.  There  is  no 
prohibition  upon  the  emigration  of  Japanese  laborers  t*>  Hawaii. 
They  have  only  to  show  good  health  and  the  ability  to  supp'rf 
themselves,  Having  once  established  themselves  In  Hawaii,  w 
newest  Territory  of  the  United  States,  the  laborer*  find  it  an  easy 
natter  to  take  the  next  ship  to  the  United  States  itaelf. 

So  there  i*  now  going  on  a brisk  trade  in  coolie-carrying  acroa* 
the  Pacific.  Nearly  every  ship  that  leaves  Yokohama  for  My* 
lulu  carries  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  Japanea*  coolie*, 
These  men  remain  in  Honolulu  for  a few  weeks,  then  sail  for  San 
Francisco.  The  progress  of  this  roundabout  immigration  i»  ** 
well  ordered  a*  Hu*  advance  of  a billiard-tall  that  carom*  a” 
another  and  rolls  to  its  destination.  Thr  presence  of  the** 
coolies  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problem*  on  the  Pacific  coast 
t«>-day. 

How  is  the  cheap  coolie  to  la*  kept  out?  That  he  must  he  kept 
out  is  the  opinion  of  Americans  in  Japan— not  on  account  of  say 
fancied  inferiority  in  an  ethnological  way.  but  purely  for  ccowoiic 
reasons.  A political  economist  who  ha*  given  much  time  to  the 
subject  present*  it  in  a temperate  way  that  carries  conviction. 

“ America  cannot  stand  the  influx  of  cheap  labor,’*  he  *a|u  'llf 
other  d«v.  “ It  doesn't  matter  whether  the  coolie  comes  from  Japan, 
or  China,  or  England,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  Ameri- 
can laboring-man.  whose  standard  wage  is  more  than  twice  a* 
great  as  the  Japanese  standard,  cannot  and  will  not  tolerate  tM 
(Continued  on  page  477 J 
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The  Road -train  starting  on  iti  Run  to  Aldershot  under  the  Observation  of  War  Department  OiiicUls 


The  Hill  climbing  Abilities  of  the  Train  being  Tested  near  Aldershot 


AN  AUTO-TRAIN  THAT  RUNS  WITHOUT  RAILS 

OSE  OF  THE  MOAT  IXOEXIOC*  nOlHTTS  or  THE  VOUEHX  DEVTLOPMEMT  or  THE  AUTOMOBIIE  |*  THE  " MOTOR  TRAIV"  s completed 
example  nr  which  has  been  srcoEssrt llt  triik  out  is  exolaxd.  tiih  hum*  traix  coxstsrs  or  a series  or  *i\  wheeled 

VEHICLES  ( OMPIHSINO  A TRAITOK.  A rtR*T-rl-ASA  COACH.  A SECOND-CLASS  COACH.  AND  A UI.4.ACE  IAS  ; till  POWER  I"  APPLIED  l»Y 
A •EVKNTY ‘VIVE- HORS E • POWER  rom  CTT.INPER  MOTOR.  ALTHOUGH  rilK  MOST  ERRATIC  EVOLUTION*  WERE  P»  KroltMrtl  IIT  THE  TRAIN. 

the  Rear  wheels  or  the  last  mn  k followed  witiun  ax  ixcii  or  two  over  the  same  tka<k»  maul  in  tur.  motor  wheels 
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THE  WILD  DOGS  OF  SAN  MIGUELITO 


BY  NEILL  SHERIDAN 


PU.IOL  was  a shepherd  nf  thr  Biscayan  breed.  and  as  honest 
a dog  in  tin*  beginning  a*  fvrr  «u*  horn.  Ala**,  he  loved 
the  little  JoM  With  a dog'*  -if  devotion.  Pujol 

narlf,  as  shepherd-dot;*  sometime*  are.  but  us  penile 
us  the  mother  ewe  with  lumbfl.  Lambkin*  are  gentle,  and 
gentleness  brings  forth  after  itB  kind.  It  was  wonderful,  when  the 
little  .loaf  begun  to  er«*ep  about  the  dirt  floor  of  the  herder's  adols* 
hut  on  the  .San  Miguelito  mesa,  to  we  how  patiently  the  surly  dog 
endured  the  petty  tyranny  of  the  infant,  .lost*  would  fasten  his 
little  fat  brown  linger*  in  Pujol’a  long  hair  and  wool  him  with 
audit  I mi  by  might  that  tear*  would  come  into  the  great  brown  eyes, 
but  there  would  lie 
no  resentment.  The 
dog  would  merely  sigh 
patiently,  and  would 
go  away  when  the  pain 
tiecame  too  great  to 
lie  borne.  Moreover, 

Pujol  was  a dignified 
dog,  and  it  did  not 
beseem  him  to  be 
wooled  — which  made 
the  thing  ail  the  more 
remarkable.  The 
herder’s  wife,  Anita, 
respecting  the  ling's 
dignity,  would  take 
the  child,  frequently, 
to  save  Pujol,  whereat 
the  dog  would  thank 
her  with  his  eyes,  and 
with  two  thumps  of 
his  great  tail  on  the 
dirt  floor — and  pres- 
ently would  go  off  to 
sleep  in  the  sun,  and 
the  child,  creeping  to 
him,  would  sleep  also, 
with  his  little  black 
head  on  the  ml  dog’s 
shaggy  breast.  Not 
the  south  wind  of 
summer  breathed  more 
gently  than  Pujol, 
that  the  elumher  of 
the  little  .Ins/*  might 
not  he  disturbed. 

As  the  child  grew 
in  strength  and  in 
waywardness,  the  dog 
took  him  in  particu- 
lar charge  — and  the 
mother,  going  to  gos- 
sip with  her  friends  at 
the  Mission,  knew  that 
the  boy  was  in  safe 
rare.  Pujol  was  of 
the  Biscayan  breed, 
and  could  he  trusted. 

The  boy  and  the  dog 
were  inseparable  — so 
far.  at  least,  as  Pujol 
could  spare  time  from 
the  care  of  the  sheep. 

Ijitcr,  when  Jo*G  was 
big  enough  to  go  with 
his  father  to  the  high 
hills,  the  sheep  were 
still  not  neglected, 
though  the  boy  and 
the  dog  hunted  the 
cottontails  from  the 
cactus  and  chased 
t)*e  ground  - « q u i r- 
rel*  in  panic  flight 


acro*«  the  breezy  uplands.  Always  the  dog  felt  the  responsibility 
of  the  sheen,  hut  was  tirele**.  us  dogs  seem  to  be.  ami  always,  also, 
he  found  time  to  play  with  thr  boy.  It  was  perfect  companionship 
I >ent ii*c  it  was  perfect  equality. 

Then,  when  the  dark  days  came.  Pujol  was  faithful.  That  is  the 
distinction  in  favor  of  a dog  friend.  It  was  in  the  rains,  when 
the  «kv  wept  into  the  sea  that  rolls  forever  at  the  foot  of  the  mesa, 
that  the  smallpox  came  to  the  little  adobe  hut  ami  left  the  herder 
and  hi*  wife  dead  mi  the  dirt  floor.  Little  Jos/*,  a I my  of  ten  then, 
sut  in  thr  doorway  with  the  still  rain  heating  ceaselessly  upon  his 
bare  head — and  an  old  red  dog  laid  its  head  in  the  boy's  lap, 

pressed  close  to  his 
legs,  and  looked  up 
whining  as  the  lad's 
tears  fell. 

Neighhnni  came 
from  the  Mission, 
presently,  missing  the 
iterder.  and  then  the 
priest  came  also,  and 
there  were  muttered 
prayers  and  smoking 
candles,  and  the  dead 
•re  taken  awav.  But 
nobody  minded  the 
little  ill  is/-.  Tile  priest, 
it  is  true,  put  a kindly 
hand  upon  the  black 
head,  pitying  tlie  hoy. 
and  spoke  to  some  of 
the  women.  But  the 
good  Padre  was  old. 
and  a priest  has  so 
many  cares. 

A woman  took  .los# 
heme  with  her  that 
night : u loud-voiced, 
shrewish  woman,  hut 
of  kindly  heart — hut 
she  had  no  use  for 
Pujol,  and  told  him  **>, 
driving  him  off  with 
gestures  and  c*Mirse 
words  and  thrown 
sticks,  lie  was  an  old 
•log.  and  ills  strength 
and  his  fleet  ness  of 
foul  were  going.  The 
new  shepherd,  who 
came  with  the  burying 
party.  had  young  dogs 
of  his  own.  and  these 
fell  upon  Pujol,  driv- 
ing him  from  the 
sheep  and  tousling 
him.  The  dog's  world 
and  the  hoy's  world 
had  gone  to  pieces 
mnlcr  their  feet.  And 
*o  Pujol  sneaked  away 
townrd  the  Mission, 
lail  and  ears  down, 
following  Jos£.  but  at 
a distance,  to  avoid 
the  tongue  of  the 
shrew.  He  Iwcame, 
after  a little  time,  a 
hunted  vagabond  of 
the  Indian  rancheria, 
hut  even’  day  he  man- 
aged to  keen  the  little 
Josf  in  sight. 

Jo**  was  set  to 
keeping  swine.  The 
shrew  was  no  drone. 
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and  (nitrated  no  drone* 
about  her.  There  were  more 
cuff*  f linn  careoaes  in  the 
hqr'l  life,  of  course.  It  wa* 
not  that  the  vromitn  wa*  artu- 
ally  unkind.  Hut  she  knew 
little  of  childhood,  and  J«# 
jfriev.il  for  the  love  that  ia 
childhood'*  rijflit.  More  than 
once  hi*  little  heart  *welled 
almost  to  bursting  under  Ida 
calico  shirt,  and  more  than 
once  he  was  sent  to  keep 
the  *vine  without  hi*  din- 
ner. deprived  for  some  petty 
fault. 

Upon  such  a dny.  hurt  and 
hungry,  he  threw  himself 
U|miii  the  *and  in  the  river- 
lied,  while  the  swine  wallowed 
among  the  willow*,  and  wept 
for  tluit  he  was  no  alone  and 
so  desolate.  And  a*  lie  wept 
a cold  muzzle  wan  thrust 
against  Id*  cheek.  Pujol  had 
understood.  Looking  up 
quickly,  Josi'  saw  the  hrown 
eyes  in  which  faith  lay  like  an 
inspiration.  With  one  long 
wml  he  threw  his  arms  nlmut 
Pujol’s  shaggy  neck.  Pujol 
wldms!.  and  tin*  great  (all 
wagged,  hilt  the  dog  stood  still 
otherwise  until  the  storm  had 
spent  itself. 

•loaf-  arose  from  the  sand, 
and  in  Ids  eyes  was  the  light 
of  a new  resolution.  Ilis 
mother  had  told  him  once, 
long  ago.  that  far  above  the 
hills  that  towered  over  the 
mesa  of  San  Migurlito,  then* 
were  other  ldlls.  goldrn  ami 
glorious,  where  dwell  a Man 
who  loved  children,  und  took 
them  to  Him  when  they  sor- 
rowed  and  were  wearied  and 
friendless  How  the  sight  of 
Pujol’s  holiest  face  brought 
it  all  back,  that  day  when 
she  told  him  the  story  and 

pointed  to  the  far  hills  of  the  Santa  Yncz.  where  the  mow  lay 
white  und  still  in  winter!  lie  hud  not  cared  then,  lie  had  his 
mother,  and  he  did  not  need  the  Man.  Hut  he  had  told  the  tale 
to  Pujol,  in  turn,  and  he  hud  remembered.  Surely  he  wa*  sorrow- 
ful enough  now.  and  he  had  no  friends.  Evm  the  Mission  Indian 
children  looked  down  upon  and  despised  the  swineherd,  und  the 
Padre  had  forgotten  him  altogether.  Now  he  would  seek  the  Man. 
Who  knows?  Perhaps  Pujol  had  remembered  also,  and  would  lead 
him.  Pujol  knew  all  the  hills.  The  dog  must  have  reached  the 
Golden  Mountains  in  his  wanderings  with  the  sheep. 

And  so,  in  the  hot  afternoon  sunshine,  the  boy  abandoned  the 
swine  in  the  river- lied  and  toiled  across  the  mesa,  Pujol  at  his  heel*, 
and  on  up  the  steep  (leaks  where  the  grn«s  lie*  only  In  those  anota 
sheltered  from  the  sen  wind.  They  reached  the  summit  at  last, 
and  JosP  saw  before  him  other  hills’  rolling  away  to  the  northward 
infinitely,  and  the  highest  of  them  shone  white  in  the  sun.  Behind 
him  the  mesa  ran  into  the  broad  valley  of  the  river,  going  down 
to  meet  the  white  line  of  the  surf,  and  out  in  the  *<a  blue  islands 
gleamed.  But  Jos*  looked  not  backward.  There,  on  the  high 
white  hills,  reaching  into  the  sky,  must  be  where  the  Man  lived — 
the  compaaainnatc  Man.  It  was  in  Decemlier,  the  soft,  winter  of 
that  land,  and  snow  lay  on  the  mountain  top*,  but  snow  wa*  in 
no  part  of  .Tosf's  small  life.  He  pressed  onward  toward  the  white 
hills,  crossing  deep  rations  and  climbing  many  high  ridges.  Pujol, 
faithful  always.  Kept  at  his  heels.  Hut  the  dog  would  look  at 
the  boy  and  whine,  now  and  again.  Pujol  had  forgotten  the  Man 
long  ago.  in  the  press  of  more  immediate  duties,  und  did  not  under- 
stand this  quest. 

For  three  days  the  boy  climbed,  the  white  hills  gleaming  dis- 
tant as  ever,  and  Pujol  followed  on.  Once,  in  ohcdion<s‘  to  an  order 
but  against  hi*  better  instinct,  the  dog  crouched  close  behind  a 
clump  of  sage. brush,  lest  a shepherd  on  a distant  hill  whould  sight 
the  fugitive*  and  turn  them  hark.  Still  they  went  on.  and  still 
the  white  hills  seemed  farther  away.  Pujol,  guided  by  instinct, 
led  past,  all  the  water-holes,  but  neither  boy  nor  dog  hail  eaten 
since  leaving  the  Mission.  On  the  fourth  day  Pujol  caught  Arst  a 
rabbit  and  then  a ground-squirrel,  and  laid  them  nt  the  boy’s  feet. 
Jos*  did  not  know  that  the  dog  sought  to  have  him  eat.  and  the 
game  was  untouched  by  either.  On  the  fourth  day.  at  sunset,  a* 
the  hoy  sank,  utterly  exhausted,  at  the  foot  of  a great  live-oak. 
the  dog  lay  at  his  feet  for  a moment  and,  looking  up.  seemed  to 
study  the  child's  face  intently.  Present ly  Jose  slept,  the  sleep  of 
exhaustion,  and  then  Pujol  arose  ami  galloped  swiftly  back  over 
the  hills  toward  the  adobe  hut  on  the  mc*n.  When  Jose  awoke 
in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  shivering,  a little  lamb  lay  dead  nt  hi« 
feet,  and  there  was  blood  on  Pujol's  muzzle.  The  dog  looked  and 
felt  guilty — yet  was  strangely  self-complacent.  It  had  gone  to  the 
dog’s  heart  to  murder  one  of  the  lambs  lie  had  cared  for.  hut  the 
necessity  of  the  master  salved  conscience.  Yet  the  sacrifice  of 


For  days  the  dog  watched  beside  the  boy’s  body,  scaring  away  the  vultures  and  fighting 
vagrant  coyotes 


Pujol's  honor  wns  without  avail.  The  boy  was  fnint  with  hunger, 
too  faint  to  care  whether  he  lived  or  not.  Also,  the  sight  of  the 
blood  sickened  him,  and  he  was  sleepy.  Hr  arose,  staggered  a few 


pnees  from  the  dead  lamb,  and  fell  down  fainting.  Puiol  dragged 
the  dead  lamb  to  where  the  boy  lav  and  licked  his  hand.  Joed,  re- 
vived. drew  hi*  hand  nwav  quickly.  He  aro*e  agnin,  and  again 


staggered  a little  distance  before  falling. 

“Wicked  Pujol.”  he  said,  “you  have  killed  the  lnml*.  There  is 
blood  upon  you.” 

The  dog  looked  at  him  and  whined.  It  crept  closer,  hut  the 
boy  motioned  it  away.  Then  Pujol  lay  down  alao,  at  a little  dis- 
tance, and  with  the  body  of  the  murdered  lamb  between  them. 
thc«e  two,  who  had  been  friends,  abandoned  themselves  each  to 
Mtter  grief. 

A*  the  sun  went  down,  nnd  the  long  shadows  crept  across  the 
cations,  Pujol  arose,  sniffed  nt  the  deud  lamb,  and  ventured  a step 
toward  hi*  master.  Then-  wa*  a faint  repelling  gesture,  but  the 
dog  crept  rloner.  Closer  and  closer,  ami  hi*  cold  muzzle  touched 
a colder  hand — and  if  Pujol  had  remembered  the  Man  he  would 
have  known  that  John’s  quest  wa*  ended.  The  dog  did  not  re- 
member, and  it  filled  the  cation  with  bitter  howling. 

For  days  the  dog  watched  beside  the  boy’s  body,  scaring  away 
the  vultures  and  lighting  vagrant  coyote*.  Then,  one  day.  Indians 
came  nnd  bore  the  body  nwav  to  the  Mission,  driving  off  the  dog 
with  stones  when  it.  would  nave  stopped  thrm.  For  days  after 
that  the  dog  mourm-d  alone  under  the  live-oak.  Tiu-n  one  day  the 
old  wild  blood  that  1*  in  all  the  Hlsmvan  breed,  away  buck,  rushed 
to  Pujol's  bead,  und  that  night  the  shepherd  in  the  ndohe  hilt  on 
the  mesa  heard  dogs  fighting  among  the  sheep.  In  the  morning 
he  found  that  six  sheep  had  been  killed,  und  their  throats  torn 
for  blood.  His  two  dogs  were  badly  crippled  by  the  murauder. 
Pujol  was  n powerful  brute,  although  in  his  twelfth  year. 

That  wa*  the  first  of  the  wild  dogs  of  the  San  Miguelito.  Pujol 
grew  more  cunning  as  he  grew  older,  but  also  he  grew  weaker,  and. 
after  a time,  feeling  that  the  day  would  come  when  he  could  not 
hold  his  own  with  the  sheep-dogs,  he  went  down  into  the  Mission 
and  enticed  from  its  home  a foolish  puppy  into  the  wild  life  of  the 
hills.  Tlic  old  dog  was  seen  to  do  this.  That  wa*  the  second  of 
the  wild  dogs.  It  was  easy  with  one  recruit  to  got  others,  and  *o 
there  came  to  be  a bawl.  For  many  years  Pujol  led  them. 
Afterwards  the  other  dogs  cured  for  him.  A shepherd  on  San 
Miguelito,  searching  in  the  hills  for  stray  la  in  Is*,  once  saw  two 
young  dogs  apparently  leading  an  old  one,  nearly  blind,  to  the 
carcass  of  a sheep  just"  slain.  He  drove  them  away!  hut  that  night 
the  dogs  broke  into  the  corral  again,  and  in  the  morning  he  found 
the  body  of  an  old  red  dog  upon  his  door-step.  Pujol  had  come 
home  to  die.  The  shepherd  did  not  know  that  at  the  last  the  old 
dog  had  turned,  in  defence  of  the  sheep,  upon  the  wild  companions 
he  had  led  so  long. 
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SPEED  MANIA  AND  HOW 
TO  CURE  IT 

By  HENRY  UNDERWOOD 


A LL  the  world  loves  a racer.  It  is  only  when  the  man  in  the 

f\  motor-car  endangers  life  and  limb  that  we  clamor  for  hi* 

r % suppression.  Yet  no  one  can  ride  in  an  automobile  with 
•*  out  winning  to  go  fast.  The  desire  for  speed  is  ns  natural 
as  the  desire  for  breath.  We  arc  all  subject  to  It. 
Neither  age  nor  sex  exempts  any  one.  A charming  old  lady  was 
taken  for  a ride  on  her  one-hundredth  birthday.  She  smiled  all 
the  way. 

“Weren’t  you  frightened,  grandma ?”  they  asked  her  when  she 
alighted  at  home. 

“ Why.  no,”  she  replied.  “ I was  a little  scary  at  first,  but 
that  soon  passed  and  I found  it  rather  slum'  toward  the  last."' 

And  there  is  the  experience  of  all  of  us  who  go  down  the  mad 
in  motors.  There  is  an  exhilaration  in  flying  through  the  air  at 
forty  miles  an  hour  or  faster  that  no  other  sport  can  give.  On 
a smooth  road  one  baa  no  consciousness  of  jarring  or  any  other 
suggestion  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  ground.  The  asphalted 
or  oiled  loam  track  is  level  a*  a billiard  table.  The  wheels  are 
running  on  thick,  endless  cushions  of  air.  The  perfectly  made, 
well-oiled  machinery  moves  without  any  trace  of  friction.  Even 
the  flight  of  a bird  is  not  so  swift  and  effortless  a»  this.  A subtle 
intuxication  creeps  into  the  veins  of  the  antomobiUst  as  all  the 
world  swims  past  him  in  swift,  silent,  i;loriou»  |>anorama.  He 
is  conscious  of  only  one  wish — to  go  faster. 

There  is  only  one  thing  to  prevent  the  realization  of  the  wish — 
the  fact  that  the  road*  are  used  by  other  people,  afoot  and  awheel, 
and  that  it  is  little  short  of  homicide  to  hurl  through  this  army  of 
wayfarers  a great  steel  projectile  that  weighs  a ton  and  tlies  at 
the  rate  of  a mile  a minute.  A decent  regard  for  the  safety  of 
mankind  will  always  preserve  the  normal  man  from  giving  way 
to  speed  mania.  The  police  power  of  the  State,  if  force  of  public 
opinion  is  insufficient,  must  prevent-  the  outbreaks  of  the  speed 
maniacs. 

If  we  carefully  examine  the  rrindnaloid*  who  are  given  td  (lash- 
ing madly  along  the  roads  in  motor-cars  we  shall  find  that  in 
every  ease  their  mania  arises  from  an  overweening  sense  of  their 
own*  importance,  accompanied  by  very  slight  capacity  for  self- 
restraint.  The  typ*  of  man  who  motors  at  dangerous  speed  is 
the  same  type  that  speculates  in  more  stocks  than  he  is  able  to 
carry,  eats*  and  drinks  more  than  he  can  assimilate,  covers  him- 
self with  gaudy  jewels,  makes  an  objectionable  exhibition  of  him- 
self on  every  possible  occasion.  The  strong  arm  of  the  law  is  the 
only  effective  curb  for  this  species:  for  it  is  a notorious  fact  that 
the  logical  conclusion  of  such  disordered  lives  a*  throe  is  in  Ntate’s 
prison  nr  the  electric  chair. 

Yet  most  of  the  motoring  accidents,  esjwdally  about  large  cities, 
are  due  not  so  much  to  criminaloid  owners  of  cars  a*  to  recklea* 
hired  chauffeurs.  A curious  state  of  things -has  arisen.  Saloons 
have  sprung  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  all  the  big  garages,  and 
they  are  often  too  well  patronised  for  t lie  safety  of  tlie  public. 
Chauffeurs  after  a hard  day’s  run  drop  in  and  take  a drink  or  two. 

Now.  it  is  a fact  will  known  to  physiologists  that  a man  who 
has  been  whirling  along  the  roads  for  hours  with  the  lives  of  a 
mr-load  of  people  in  his  enre  is  in  a depleted  and  irritable  condi- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  run.  Alcoholic  drinks  act  upon  him  with 
much  more  |Mitencv  than  on  a normal  person.  It  often  lmppens 
that  he  seeks  an  aleoholir  stimulant  to  restore  balance  to  his  over- 
wrought nervous  system.  He  meets  friends.  Drink  succeeds  drink. 
The  chauffeur  quickly  reacts  fmin  a state  of  depression  to  one  of 
extreme  exaltation.  He  hungers  for  a dash  through  the  cool  night 
air:  also  for  a chance  to  show  some  girl  what  a really  marvellous 
Daredevil  Dirk  of  a chauffeur  he  is.  Away  they  fly" through  the 
l*ark  on  a ride  that  ends  in  the  hospital  or  in  the  morgue. 

A friend  of  mine  employs  n man  whom  lie  proudly  describes  as 
the  best  chauffeur  in  America.  As  a measure  of  his  admiration, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  he  pay*  the  chauffeur  a month.  A 

few  days  ago  this  very  capable  man  wn*  driving  my  friend  and 
his  family  at  a paw  of  fifty  miles  an  hour.  They  had  traveled 
in  safety  at  this  speed  hundreds  of  times.  There  was  nothing 
to  fern. 

But  suddenly  they  were  confronted  • by  a new  and  ap|mlling 
prospect  of  death.  Bushing  to  meet  them  they  saw  an  automo- 
bile on  the  left  side  of  the  road  —with  the  certainty  of  a horrible 
orm-li  if  both  curs  held  their  conn*.  You  can’t  swing  aside  a mile- 
a-minute  automobile  suddenly  without  causing  a spill.  My  friend’s 
chauffeur  swerved  the  car  very  gently  to  the  left  and  steered 
safely  between  a telegraph  pole  and  the  advancing  car  by  a sofe 
margin  of  less  than  twelve  inches. 

Arrived  at  home  a few  minutes  Inter,  my  friend  said:  “That 
will  lie  all  for  to-day.  Antoine.”  And  Antoine,  the  best  chauffeur 
in  America — stocky,  wiry.  «ol>er.  powerful  in  mind  and  body — 
fell  Isick  in  the  car  and  «ohli«l  ami  wept.  The  natural  reaction 
from  the  nervous  train  he  had  just  come  through,  you  see.  That 
sort  of  thing,  prrhnp*  in  less  degree,  js  encountered  often  bv  every 
chauffeur.  And  that  ia  why  I snv  that  a great  source  of  danger 
to  life  and  limb  is  the  tired  motorist,  who  drinks. 


Tiicre  is  a certain  gloomy  satisfaction  in  noting  that  this  type 
of  duiuffcur.  although  numerous  in  the  last  few  month*,  is  be- 
ginning to  disappear.  He  ia  glaringly  unlit,  and  Nature  has  a 
shrewd  way  of  making  the  glaringly  "unlit  the  agent  of  his  own 
elimination. 

We  find,  then,  that  speed  mania  attacks  two  classes  of  subjects, 
each  clearly  defined,  and  tin*  latter  I »-gi  lining  to  disappear  with 
gratifying  rapidity.  Ilow  shall  the  first  class  be  dealt  with — the 
overbearing,  reckless,  splurging  individuals  who  think  that,  be- 
cause they  see  tit  to  risk  their  own  necks,  all  other  neck*  must 
lie  risked  with  them’  Obviously  when  a man  lias  grown  to  full 
age  without  learning  to  submit  himself  to  restraint  out  of  con 
sideration  for  other*,  there  ia  little  hope  of  curbing  him  by  appeal- 
ing to  hia  better  nature.  He  must  la*  repressed  by  the  strong  arm 
of  (lie  law. 

But  before  discussing  the  remedy  let  us  for  a few  moments  con- 
sider what  reckless  ami  danpviou*  speed  really  is.  Up  to  this  time 
unfortunately  neither  the  legislature  nor  the  police  nor  the  courts 
seem  to  consider  the  question  in  a broad,  comprehensive  sense  that 
will  best  conserve  the  rights  of  the  general  public  without  oppress- 
ing automobi lists.  They  have  no  regard  for  the  common  danger, 
but  concentrate  all  their  attention  on  the  question  of  so  many 
miles  per  hour  speed.  How-many-milc*  prr  hour  ha*1  become  a 
fetish.  The  attention  of  the  police  is  focussed  upon  preparing  traps 
for  thr  unwary  so  that  if  they  exceed  the  strict  letter  of  the  law 
they  shall  la*  fined  and  the  policeman  shall  have  one  more  arrest 
to  liis  credit  on  the  record.  It  i*  sad  to  relate,  hut  umlcniahlv  true, 
that  no  motorists  are  arrested  for  driving  to  the  common  danger.  - 
while  practically  none  of  tin-  motorists  haled  to  court  to  day  for 
violating  speed  laws  have  done  so  to  the  coniiuou  danger  o"f  the 
public. 

All  of  which  is  a startling  commentary  on  the  speed  laws  a* 
they  an*  framed  and  enforc'd:  yet  the  experience  of  the  average 
motorist  will  prove  its  accuracy.  Only  a few  days  ago  a friend  of 
mine  was  stopped  by  a New  Jersey  constable. 

“ I wasn't  going  too  fast."  he  protested. 

“ Yes,  you  were.”  said  the  constable.  “ You  wen*  going  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-two  miles  an  Iwiur.  I timed  ye." 

**  But  the  law  allows  me  to  run  twenty-five.”  my  friend  insisted. 

"Sure,  it  does.”  cried  the  constable  triumphantly;  “but  not 
when  any  oilier  vehicle  is  coming  toward  ye." 

44  But  there  wasn't — " 

“Oil,  yea,  there  was;  yea,  there  was.”  the  constable  chuckled. 
'*  Didn’t  ye  see  that  ice- wagon?  Well,  just  as  you  come  near  it 
the  driver  said  * Giddap  ’ and  the  horse*  begun  to  move." 

And  my  friend  was  duly  lined  for  violating  the  sored  law. 

How  much  lietter  the  safety  of  the  public  would  Is*  guarded  if 
this  part  of  the  speed  law  of"  the  State  of  New  York  were  really 
carried  out: 

“ No  person  shall  operate  a motor  vehicle  on  a public  highway 
at  a rate  of  spent  greater  than  is  reasonable  and  proper,  haring 
regard  to  the  Ira/fir  amt  «»r  of  thr  highiroy,  or  so  aa  to  endanger 
the  life  or  limb  of  any  person  or  thr  safety  of  any  properly.” 

The  italics  are  mine.  Every  decent  motorist  wishes  that  this 
statute  could  be  burned  into  the  consciousness  of  every  official 
who  has  control  of  automobile  traffic.  Then,  nerliapn.  we  should 
have  fewer  instances  of  policemen  lying  in  wait  for  motorists  on 
a down  grade  where  a ear  is  apt  to  run  faster,  so  that  they  can 
" make  a case  ” against  some  unlucky  man.  rather  than  undertake 
tin*  arduous  task  of  capturing  a really  dangerous  scorcher. 

And  as  an  absolute  .»pccd  limit  the  standard  proposed  by  the 
Automobile  Club  of  America  is  excellent: 

“If  a person  runs  a motor  vehicle  at  a rate  of  speed  exceeding 
twenty-five  miles  an  hour  outside  of  a city,  town  or  village,  or  at 
a rate  exceeding  fifteen  miles  an  hour  within  the  limits  of  auv 
city,  town  or  village,  it  shall  Is*  prima  facie  evidence  that  the 
vehicle  was  run  at  an  unreasonable  and  improper  speed.” 

The  automobile  has  been  oo  developed,  and  skill  arm  mg  motorists 
la  so  general,  that  out  on  the  open  road  a speed  even  of  forty  miles 
an  hour  is  safe  for  practically  all  occasions.  A thirty  horse-power 
car  which  answers  perfectly  to  helm  and  throttle  is  only  jogging 
when  it  moves  at  thirty  mile*  an  hour.  But.  some  one  may  object, 
a horse  trotting  at  that  rate  is  a dangerous  thing  on  the  road: 
therefore  wliy  exempt  the  automobile?  But  a horse  at  a two- 
minute  clip  can  hanllv  Is*  stopped  in  less  than  two  hundred  yards* 
whereas  an  automobile  at  the  same  pace  can  l>e  stopped  in  less 
than  thirty  yard*.  But  the  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  limit  would 
make  the  road*  absolutely  aafe. 

And  the  best  punishment  for  the  reckless  motorist?  Take  away 
his  Hamms.  Then,  if  he  is  caught  driving  ,u  car  in  the  period  of 
his  suspension,  put.  him  in  jail.  The  State  should  revoke  the 
license  of  a dangerous  motorist  just  as  it  revokes  the  license  of  a 
dangerous  locomotive  engineer  or  steamboat  pilot.  And  your 
speed  maniac  who  laugh*  at  a tine  and  boasts  of  it  among  his 
fellow  maniac*  would  tremble  with  fear  at  the  prospect  of  having 
his  license  revoked  for  a month,  or  six  months,  or  a year. 
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The  Encroachment  of  the  Waters  on  Liberty  Avenue,  three  Blocks  distant  from  the  Allegheny  River 


Various  kinds  of  adventurous  Street  Traffic  on  Sixth  Street  while  the  Flood  was  at  its  Height 


PITTSBURG’S  FIFTY-MILLION -DOLLAR  FLOOD 

IS  THE  HEUOND  WEEK  OP  MARCH  THE  OHIO  WV Kit.  SWOLLEN  MV  THE  HPRINU  niKsllKTH,  NOME  TO  UNPRECEDENTED  HEKilfTH  AT  PITTH- 
bubo.  property  to  the  amount  of  S'iO.ihhunm)  was  damaged,  asp  a h«x»re  or  i.ivc*  were  lost.  to  add  to  the  city's  puoiit. 

PIKES  BROKE  OIT  WHILE  THE  MUNICIPAL  WATER  PI. AMT  WAS  8II1T  DOWN  IIY  THE  rMlOO,  AND  IT  W AH  NECESSARY  TO  RESORT  TO  THE 
USE  or  DVN  AMITE  TO  CHECK  THE  SPREAD  OE  THE  FLAMES.  MANY  UIT17.ENH  WERE  MAROONED  WITHOUT  FOOD:  THE  EI-EITKH  I loilT. 
TELEPHONE.  AND  HTREErr  • AR  MERVIrKK  W»:HE  PUT  OUT  or  BUSINESS,  AND  EVERY  RAILROAD  ENTERING  THE  CITY,  sA\K  THE  PEN  N SYL- 
VAN IA,  WAS  TKMPOKAKII.Y  CKIPrUII.  THE  WATERS  REACHED  TIIEIR  CREKT  OM  MARCH  15;  TWO  HAYS  LATER,  PRACTICALLY  AI4.  TRACES  or 
THE  FLOOD  IIAD  BEEN  REMOVED,  AMU  DIMNESS  WAS  BEIN'  . RESUMED;  ALTHOUGH  lO.lKW  PERSONS  WERE  DRIVEN  FROM  THEM  HOMES 
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RELIEVED  of  the  burden  of  police  csnionagr.  “ Mr*.  War- 
mi'*  Profession " returned  to  New  York  in  the  hope  of 
alluring  to  the  Manhattan  Theatre  the  counties*  thou- 
• *and*  who  are  «uppo«cd  to  have  wailed  and  giumhcd  their 
teeth  when  a New  York  Police  Commissioner  thwarted 
them  by  forbidding  It*  production.  Tlere  has  Ih-cii  aueli  a 
hullabaloo  over  thin  play  of  Bernard  Shaw's  that  the  new  man 
agcment  at  the  Manhattan  was  prc|iarcd  to  erect  collision  bulk- 
head* to  meet  the  onrush  of  the  eager  legion*.  But,  lieliold!  In- 
stead of  the  cohort*  charging  the  entrance  and  the  great  roar  of 
expectancy  one  in  conscious 
only  of  the  raucous-voiced 
ticket-* peculator  crying  out 
hi*  wares  with  nil*  the  de- 
spondency of  *'  no  taken*." 
All  of  which  goes  to  prove 
th*-  cRicury  of  tin*  proper 
kind  of  advertisement. 

“ Mr*.  Warren's  l*rofcs- 
Hion  ” had  tld*  kind  when 
it  llrat  came  to  New  York. 
It  was  I lent  hied  a*  a moat 
dreadful  presentation  of  af- 
fair*. so  Homebody  read  it 
and  the  discovery  was  made. 
Then  the  I’nlice  Oom- 
mi**ioncr  stepped  in.  and 
that  ended  Mr*.  Warren 
until  the  court*  took  her  up 
and  *nid  that  she  wa*  not 
no  had  a*  idn*  was  |Minted. 
That  the  play  is  unsavory 
there  is  Hot  the  Hlig)ite*t 
doubt  in  tbe  world.  It 
deul*  with  a phase  of  com 
mereial  life  which  no  one 
cares  to  contemplate.  Then- 
an*  innumerable  sparkling ! 
line*  in  it,  because  it  I*  a 
Shaw  play,  but  it  i*  not  a 
thing  which  looks  well  u|*»n 
the  stage.  By  this  time  al- 
most every  one  has  read  the 
play,  and  know*  it*  plot.  it« 
t * action,  and  It*  brilliancy. 


Mary  Shaw  aa  **  Mrs.  Warren  ” tn 
Bernard  Shaw’s  " unpleasant  **  Play 


1 


but  evidently  not  many  per- 
mm*  in  New  York  are  anx- 
ious to  see  it  performed.  that 
is,  not  at  the  Manhattan. 

When  one  consider*  the 
tlninc  of  the  play,  it  must 
recognized  (hat  it  does 


subject  which  i*  /ny  newer  than  the  oldeM  Babylo- 
nian brick,  hut  it  i*  not  one  wljch  t'  ’ - - 


not  deal  with  a ...  ..  . 

i deservr*  dramatic  iirr«ciitation. 
A great  deal  might  be  said  of  the  strength  of  the  play, but  it  leaves 
far  too  unpleu«*nt  a taste  in  one’s  mouth  at  the  fall  of  the  tinal 
curtain.  Of  the  coni|K<nv  at  the  Mauhattnn  only  one  person  de- 
servea  mention  for  ability.  This  is  Mi**  Marv  Shaw,  who  plays 
l/r*.  U'lfrrrn.  She  is  excellent.  Mr.  K.  -P.  Itatcllffe.  who  play*  Sir 
Grorg*  Croft*,  gives  a l*ad  imitation  of  Bob  Hilliard.  Mr.  Walter 
Thomas,  as  Front  tlanlnrr,  would  have  licen  delightful  had  lie  leen 
Arnold  Daly.  Mi**  Cat  brine  Count  is*  strove  to  the  best  of  her 
abilities  to  do  the  work  of  her  part,  hilt  she  touched  the  high 
place*  at  rare  interval*.  That  excellent  cliaractet-aetor.  Mr.  John 
Findlay,  a*  the  Urr.  Samurt  tiaritnrr,  was  it  keen  disappointment. 

As  the  Manhattan  is  under  new  management,  a delightful  little 
announcement  appear*  in  tin*  programme.  It  says  that  M Mr*.  War 
ren's  Profession’  will  Is*  presented  at  the  playhouse  "until  such 
time  a*  it  may  pn«*  into  the  hand*  of  (1m*  Pennsylvania  Tunnel.'’ 
The  ipHidion  arise*  very  naturally  u*  to  which  is  meant,  the  play 
or  the  house.  The  ticket-speculators  would  prolwldy  say  Isith. 


When  i*  a inelodriimn  not  a melodrama?  Apparently,  when  it 
i*  perversely  regarded  a*  something  elm* — a character  drama.  » 
sociological  study,  a drama  of  manner*,  or  what  not,  "The 
S|siilers.“  a dramatization  by  Messrs.  Bex  Bench  and  .fame*  Mac 
Arthur  of  the  former’s  popular  mid  widely  dilTu-rd  novel,  has 


suggested  the  aliovc  inquiry.  The  fact  that  the  play  under  dis- 
cussion is  a melodrama,  pure  and  simple,  would  seem  to  be  obvi- 
ous to  any  even  moderately  intelligent  observer;  and  it  is,  *o  far 
a*  the  author*  are  concerned,  admittedly  so;  yet  these  gentlemen 
have  lawn  fisdishly  taken  to  task  because  their  play,  while  it 
may  ho  good  melodrama.  is  of  indillerent  quality  a*  a study  of 
manners  or  a drama  of  character.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd. 
“ The  Spoiler*  ” is  frankly,  obviously,  and  indisputably  a mein 
drama;  to  force  it  into  another  claim  of  play  and  then  judge  it 
by  the  rules  which  apply  to  that  class,  ia  a*  unjust  os  it  is  dis- 
ingenuous. " The  Spoiler*.-’  then,  is  a melodrama,  and  very 
cflective  melodrama.  The  scenes  are  arranged  us  follows: 
The  prelude  is  pictorial,  ri  la  Belasoo — an  utmospheric  drop  dc' 
signed  to  convey  the  sense  of  "a  land  of  purple  distance*.''  Act 
I transport*  us  to  “ the  door  of  tin*  golden  north,"  on  board  the 
steamship  Santa  Maria;  Act  - shows  the  interior  of  tbe  law  oflb-r* 
of  Dunham  & Struve  ut  Nome:  Act  A pa**e*  in  the  Northern 
Danee  Hall  at  Nisne;  Act  4 is  in  two  scene*  -the  tirst  at  tin*  Sign 
of  tin*  Sled  Hoad-House,  the  second  at  the  Midn*  Mine. 

For  those  who  ure  familiar  with  Mr.  Beach'*  novel  land  it 
may  lw  imagined  that  those  who  are  not  are  few  and  far  between I , 
this  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  MaeArthur 
and  Mr.  Beach  have  compressed  the  action  of  the  novel  into  a play 
which  i*  neither  too  long  nor  too  short,  and  which  is  full  of  move- 
ment and  suspense,  as  every  well-ordered  melodrama  should  lie.  The 
work  of  the  adapters  has 
Urn  ingeniously  done;  but, 
if  I may  hr  permitted  to 
note  an  ini|K>rtant  exeeption. 
would  not  the  physical 
struggle  between  McXainara 
und  Glrnitter  tie  more  ef- 
fectively placed  if.  instead 
of  occurring  in  the  second 
act.  it  were  made  to  occur 
in  the  fourth  net.  where, 
cum  it  la  lively  and  logically, 
it  Iwlongs?  A*  it  stand*  at 
present,  this  lost  act  U the 
weakest  of  the  four,  and  is 
distinctly  an  anticlimax. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  de- 
plored that  the  effect  of  the 
play  ia  impaired  by  the  ac- 
tivities of  an  uncommonly 
weak  cast.  Much  of  the  act- 
ing is  so  crude  and  ama- 
teurish that  it  would,  one 
may  venture,  elicit  the  de- 
rision of  the  gallery  gods  in 
a region  of  Munluittan  much 
til'll n-r  the  Kimt  Itiver  than 
is  the  New  York  Theatre. 

('ainpUdl  f Sol  Ian.  a*  J/rVn- 
mar  a,  does  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  able  piece  of  work 
in  the  entire  production,  al- 
though (Jeorge  Oshiurnc  a* 

Ihxlru.  and  Edmund  HI  ton 
a*  the  hihiilou*  Inure,  stand 
forth  conspicuously  against 
a Uickgroiind  of  general  in- 
<*>ni|*trney.  It  i*  a pity 
that  Ralph  Stuart  «ec*  tit  to 
plnv  tlh  ninlrr,  the  hero,  in 
a style  so  impossibly  stagy 
iiiul  conventional:  the  pint 
i*  ea|>alile  of  a very  different  and  far  more  lifelike  denote- 
ment. and  Mi.  Slim  it.  with  an  altered  method.  seems  capable 
of  achieving  it.  It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  discus*  in 
detail  the  work  of  the  rest  of  the  cast;  it  can  only  he  repeated 
that  Mr.  Daniel  J^rohninn.  who  produces  the  play.  1ms  done  very 
shabbily  hv  it : had  lie  had  the  foresight  to  secure  the  service*  of  a 
few  lira! -class  actors,  tin-  effect  of  the  play  would  I*-  augmented  a 
hundredfold.  There  Is  no  earthly  reason  why.  with  a little  re- 
vi«ion  of  the  structure  of  the  drama  itself  and  an  able  east  of  prin- 
cipal*. •*  The  Spoiler*  ” should  not  scon-  a very  conspicuous  success. 


Dim  O.  E.  Crijit 


Ralph  Stuart  aa  " Glcntster  " in  a 
Dramatization  of  "The  Spoiler* ” 
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BULLYING  THE  WOMAN-WORKER 


ft'ontiuufl  from  jMtffr 

you  art*  aching  with  ami  ueariiicnn*  | know  tilt1  whole  thing 
from  experience.  I liavr  frit  t Hii t gaunt  nlmnotion.  mo  different 
from  tin*  wcarim-s*  that  follow*  a .lay  of  work.  Now*  flip  back 
room  of  a mu  loon  Im  not  exactly  a gooil  place  for  a man.  but  it  i* 
a min-li  worm*  place  for  a girl.  Vou  nee,  after  all,  1 1*«*  night  hit* 
it*  own  n|a*«'iwl  aspect  for  wonivn. 

All  thi*  time  I hasp  been  tulking,  not  uIniuI  a fi*w  cxwptioual 
cane*,  i-ulhd  hew  ami  there  from  among  thoiHimdn  of  worker*,  but 
alniut  tiling*  a*  they  art*  with  tln-m  all.  A little*  out  a year  ago 
(\nimliwkinvMiMalinr  Sherman  gave  it  a*  hit*  opinion  that  there 
were  between  AOOO  ami  lO.IHMt  employers  in  New  York  eity  alone 
who  were  o|*>nlv  violating  the  aixtv-lioiir  law.  In  hi*  report  dated 
•lanunrv  3,  1900.  Mr.  Sherman  aaya:  "The  proviaion  prohibiting 
night  work  i*  openly  violated,  e**|ierially  in  the  employment  of 
women  over  twenty-one,  and  the  department  linn  feured  to  tent  tlii* 
|iart  iciilnr  prohibition  because  it  in  mo  closely  joined  with  the 
prohibition  of  male  and  female  minor*,  that  in  rune  of  an  advene 
decision  laith  prohibitions  might  la*  held  to  fall  together."  In  thin 
re|a»rt  in  a record  of  proneeutioiin  during  the  year  IWI5  for  illegul 
employment  of  women  and  minor*  after  U p.m.  lien*  It  in: 

Total  minitier  of  rase* 2 

Acquitted  or  dinchargiHl  I 

t 'on  v let  ml.  aenteiire  *iis|N'iidrd 1 

Convicted  ami  fi n*-< I . . 

Total  number  of  am  known  to  exist.  between  finttO  and  10,000. 
Perhaps  you  would  like  to  lieur  more  of  tin*  ease  "convicted  and 
sentence  suspended.”  The  report  of  that  fairtieiilur  bindery  an  it 
went  to  the  Department  of  lather  in  an  follows: 

“ They  work  overtime  all  the  year  round.  They  begin  work  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  do  not  ntop  work  until  eleven 
or  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  On  Saturday  they  work  until  9:30. 
Thev  have  a half-hour  for  lunch  and  a hulf-lionr  for  aupper.  They 
work  overtime  lour  days  in  the  week-stopping  at  five  thirty-two 
day*.  They  would  la*  discharged  if  they  refused  to  work  overtime. 
They  are  going  to  work  next  Friday  until  4 \.u.” 

In  the  Hpring  of  ItMMJ  It  wan  decided  to  tr*.t  the  law.  Two  canes 
of  all-night  employment  of  women  in  hook  binderies  were  brought 
before  the  Court  of  Special  Scanlon*.  'I'lie  employer*  were  con- 
victed. hut  they  promptly  appealed,  on  the  ground  that  the  law 
wan  unconstitutional.  The  case  of  The  People  r*.  Williams  and 
O'Rourke  came  up  Itefore  the  Apiadlate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  the  day  after  election.  It  was  to  have  lieen  heard  in  October, 
and  arrangement*  for  a public  sennion  with  ora)  arguments  were 


made  by  the  Women's  Trade  Union  league,  the  Consumer's  In-ague, 
and  other  organization*.  Those  interested  waited  from  day  to  day, 
anxiously  expecting  to  lie  notified  that  the  case  was  ready  to  be 
beard.  The  most  extraordinary  reticence  was  maintained  about 
the  whole  alTair,  and  one  November  day  it  was  announced  that  tin* 
case  liad  hem  derided  without  oral  arguments,  without  the 
presence  of  tin*  attorney-general,  without  even  the  presence  of  a 
representative  from  the  attorney -general's  office.  Mriefs  were  side 
milled  on  Isith  *idr*.  It  is  somewhat  significant  that  the  verdict 
was  a divided  one.  two  of  the  judges  dissenting.  If  oral  arguments 
liad  lieen  heard  it  iMs*m*  altogether  (Kswible  that  the  decision  might 
I urn-  lieen  a different  one. 

Tin*  attorney  general  was  appealed  to.  to  take  the  can*1  to  the 
highest  court,  and  after  some  limitation  hr  ilecided  to  do  no.  The 
People  r*.  William*  and  O’Rourke  Is  to  have  just  one  more 
chance,  in  the  Court  of  Ap|ieuln.  when*  it  will  Is*  derided  ipiite 
definitely  whether  women  and  girls  shall  Is-  force* I to  work  ull 
night.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to.  for  if  the  learned  judge*  hold 
that  they  may  work  all  night  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  they  will 
have  to. 

It  is  not  alone  the  women  of  New  York  State  who  are  con- 
cerned in  this  decision.  In  Rliodi-  Inland.  Pennsylvania.  New 
Jersey,  and  half  a down  other  manufacturing  States  agitation  for 
better  protective  lawn  for  women  workers  i*  very  active  at  the 
present  time.  It  I*  stall'd  on  exceedingly  good  authority  that  eight 
Staten  are  waiting  to  hear  whether  it  Is  safe  for  such  law*  to  he 
MMMcd.  If  it  I*  not  Nufr.  if  the  highest  court  in  the  large*t  manu- 
acturiug  State  in  the  Union  declares  that  it  is  unconstitutional 
even  to  protect  women  and  girls  from  actual  physical  danger.  whaL 
is  the  use  of  any  legislation  in  behalf  of  women  workeraY  What 
is  the  iim-  of  Pennsylvania  forbidding  their  employment  in  coal 
mine*:  Illinois.  Nebraska,  and  Missouri  in  the  slaughter  pens  of 
the  (lacking  house*'  Eleven  years  ago  Illinois  set  the  example  of 
declaring  11m*  prohibition  of  night  work  for  women  unconstitutional. 
One  of  the  result*  of  that  action  wan  tlmt  certain  New  York  corpora- 
thins  established  branch  factories  in  Illinois  that  they  might  force 
more  women  to  work  at  night  than  the  local  manufacturers  needed. 
Just  as  New  England  capital  ha*  gone  into  Ueorgia  and  South 
Uarolina  that  it  may  take  advantage  of  child  labor.  If  the  People 
lone  their  case  ra.  William-,  and  O'Rourke.  Massachusetts,  Indiana, 
Nebraska,  and  New  ,ler*ey  will  remain  the  only  State*  whew  women 
aw  protected  against  night  work.  Ilow  long  will  they  keep  their 
irotcftive  lawn*  Seven  State*  in  the  Union  have  no  lawn  at  all 
or  the  protection  of  women  workers,  and  at  leant  seven  mow  have 
only  lawn  forbidding  women  to  tend  liar  nr  to  work  iu  mine*. 
Wlu»t  hope  is  there  for  the  women  of  these  States? 


A LIVE  KING  RENDERS  HOMAGE  TO  A DEAD  STATESMAN 
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MK.  .ALEXANDER  St'KIAltlXH,  (be  young  Russian  coni- 
poser,  has  held  a somewhat  cunapicuous  place  of  late  in 
New  York’s  musical  activities.  We  have  recently  I wen 
privileged  to  hear  from  him  a piano  concerto,  a sym- 
phony, and  numerous  small  pieces  for  piano,  nil  of  them 
more  or  less  innocuous — indeed,  we  understand  that  Mr.  IScriabine 
purposely  offered  the  musical  public  of  New  York  a highly  pep- 
tonized quality  of  musical  fare  out  of  regard  for  what  he  believed 
to  lie  the  rudimentary  nature  of  its  irsthetie  constitution.  At 
tlic  last  of  this  season's  concerts  of  the  Russian  Symphony  So- 
ciety, however,  Mr.  Scriabiiir  gave  evidence  of  an  altered  point  of 
view  regarding  our  musical  capacities,  for  he  set  before  tis  an 
offering  of  very  formidable  character  indeed : we  may,  therefore, 
take  heart,  sines-  it  is  now  apparent  that  wr  have  hern  alMolvol’ 
in  Mr.  Scriabine's  estimation,  of  the  accusation*  of  musical  bar- 
barism  which  our  amiable 
visitor  bad  doubtless  been 
educated  to  accept  as  rea- 
sonable and  true. 

Let  us  glance  for  a mo- 
ment at  Mr.  Scriabine's  ar- 
tistic history,  which  we  de- 
rive from  a source  presuma 
hly  official.  lie  was  Lint,  it 
is  said,  in  Moscow  mi  IV- 
cem her  25,  1871.  Hi*  fa- 
ther. a member  of  the  Dlp- 
lomatic  Corps,  intended  him 
for  a military  career,  and  he 
was  brought  up  in  the  Sec- 
ond Cadet  Corps  at  Moscow. 
Ilis  predilection  for  music, 
however,  was  overpowering, 
ami  before  lie  had  left  the 
military  college  he  was  en- 
rolled as  a part-time  pupil 
at  the  Moscow  Conserva- 
tory. His  musicul  educa- 
tion begun  when  lie  wa» 
three  years  old.  and  at  eight 
he  la-gan  to  compose.  His 
first  symphony,  produced  in 
America  at  a Russian  sym- 
phony concert  on  February 
28,  uas  written  in  hi* 
twentieth  year.  At  the  <s»n- 
servatorv  he  studied  under 
Taney eff.  Arcnski,  and  Sufonoff.  Graduating  with  the  gold  medal 
for  compositions  in  1801,  he  taught  for  u few  years,  but  for  the 
past  five  years  he  1ms  Isen  concertizing  through  Europe,  playing 
only  his  own  compositions.  On  December  20.  1 006.  Rcriabine  was 
presented  to  this  ]iuldie  at  a concert  of  the  Russian  Symphony 
Society.  ap|M'aring  us  soloist  in  a performance  of  hi"  first  piano 
concerto. 

Now  that  we  have,  as  it  were,  oriented  Mr.  Scriabinr  in  his  per- 
sonal being,  we  may  venture  to  consider  in  some  detail  the  remark- 
able eo«n|Ni*iti<iti  which  was  disclosed  to  us  liv  the  Russian  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  on  the  evening  of  March  N.  It  i-  said  to  la- 
the composer's  third  "vinphnuy,  and  Is  entitled  " !.*•  Divin  Pofnc " 
— which.  I*»ing  interpreted,  is.  of  course,  “ The  Divine  Poem.”  It 
was  produced  in  I’aris  in  May.  WOfi.  by  Mr.  Arthur  Nikisch.  and 
it  ha»  la-en  heard  in  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  comprised  in  three 
divisions,  which  arc  prrformcd  without  |mu*c.  We  cannot  do  l*-t- 
tcr  just  here  than  to  quote  the  cx|io*ition  of  the  symphony  which 
has  la-en  made  public,  presumably  with  his  sanction,  since  it  was 
printed  on  the  programme  of  the  concert.  " The  composer  of  ' Le 
Divin  Pof'me,' M we  are  told,  "has  sought  to  express  therein  some- 
thing of  the  cnmtionnl  land  therefore  musically  communicable) 
side  of  lus  philosophy  of  life.  M.  Scriahine  is  neither  a Pantheist 
nor  u Theoaophist,  yet  Itie  creed  includes  ideas  somewhat  related 
to  each  of  these  schools  of  thought.  The  three  divisions  of  thta 
symphony  (they  an-  joined  without  pause)  arc  entitled  l.uilrn 
(struggles),  I 'it u /it c*  (n-stasies ) . and  Jru  IHr in  (creative  fores- 
consciously  exercised  I . The  first  and  third  part*  are  marked 
allegro:  the  second  is  a "low  movement.  A short  slow  introduc- 
tion proclaim*  the  opening  theme,  which  to  the  composer  means 
the  affirmation  of  conscious  existence,  of  the  coexistence  of  mutter 


Ocofontc  Campanini 


and  *pirit  in  the  Ego.  This  theme,  begun  by  the  bassoons  and 
Imsmc",  end*  with  a militant  ascending  interval  in  the  trumpets 
that  may  la-  the  equivalent  of  Jr  aui a (I  am).  The  spirit  that 
u (firms  is  affrighted  at  the  audaeiv  of  its  thought,  and  sinks  into 
an  abyss  of  mysticism.  A struggle  la-gins  between  two  forms  of 
the  new  allegro  theme  of  the  first  movement,  a*  in  a soul  now  con- 
fident, now  obes-ssed  by  doubt  and  fear.  The  slow  movement, 
Po/M/ifca.  is  built  upon  two  contrasting  thrme*.  The  first,  pub- 
lished by  the  flutes,  denotes  to  the  coni|io*rr  the  soul's  aflirmution 
of  the  sublime:  the  second,  given  out  by  a solo  violin,  the  drwirc 
of  the  soul  for  the  ecstatic  joy  of  self-annihilation,  of  the  merging 
of  the  spirit  into  nature  . . . The  final  allegro,  Jru  Divin. , brings 
up  in  enlarged  and  triumphant  form  the  theme  of  affirmation,  of 
the  introduction.” 

Now  it  will  lie  conceded,  doubtless,  that  a composer  who  acta  out 
to  embody  in  music  such  concept  * a*  these,  must  needs  |mmscss 
a rather  marked  capacity  for  eloquent  and  varied  utterance.  Mr. 
Seriahine  has  been  criticised,  first,  for  attempting  such  a scheme, 
and  secondly.  Iteeause  of  the  large  orchestral  apparatus  which  In- 
demand*  (liis  score  calls  for  four  flutes,  three  oboca  and  English 
horn,  three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contra- 
hnssoon,  eight  boms,  five  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
tvmpani,  tam-tam.  bells,  two  harps  and  the  usual  strings).  Such 
criticism  is  as  impertinent  a*  it  is  short-sighted  and  fatuous.  There 
lies  at  the  basis  of  the  philosophic  scheme  which  Mr.  Scriahine  has 
elected  to  illustrate  in  his  music  a subject  of  large  poetic  signifi- 
cance. and  one  eminently  suited  to  a tonal  exposition.  The  ollicial 
inundation  has  not  an  ideal  lucidity,  and  it  is  not  precisely  ani- 
nated  by  the  Spirit  of  Comedy;  yet  it  ia  perfectly  evident  that  the 
theme  is  a large  and  momeutous  one.  As  to  the  criticism  that  has 
been  directed  toward  the  composer's  employment  of  a large  and 
elaborate  orchestra,  that,  as  we  have  said,  is  sheer  impertinence : 
there  is  no  valid  reason  whatsoever  why  a music-maker  should  no*, 
call  to  his  aid  whatever  expressional  apparatus  he  deems  best 
suited  for  the  setting  forth  of  his  idea*,  whether  it  he  a string 
quartet  or  an  orchestra  of  two  hundred,  with  singer*  and  chorus 
nd  libitum — provided  always,  of  course,  that  the  character  and 
quality  of  his  ideas  justify  the  |Mrtieular  means  he  selects.  To 
nhieet  to  an  expressional  vehicle  merely  on  the  score  of  its  com- 
plexity and  extent  i«  both  a waste  of  time  and  a mean*  uf  dark- 
ening counsel.  “The  Divine  I’oem  ” fails  land  we  think  it  does 
fail)  not  because  of  the  character  of  its  subject-matter  or  the 
instrumental  mean*  which  have  been  invoked  to  exhibit  it.  but 
simply  because  Mr.  Scriahine  does  not  command  the  scone  and 
fertility  and  eloquence  of  inspiration  which  are  needed  for  the 
adequate  musical  realization  of  such  a subject.  He  ha*  essayed 
a theme  which  would  have 
taxed  the  grnius  of  Wagner 
or  of  Richard  Strauss,  and 
he  has,  quite  naturally,  met 
defeat.  His  symphony  af- 
flict * by  its  monotony  of 
mood,  its  lack  of  variety 
and  contrast,  its  amorphous 
structure,  and.  above  all.  as 
we  have  said,  by  thr  weak- 
ness of  its  fundamental 
ideas.  It  ha*  some  moment* 
of  splendor:  passage*  that 
are  impressive  through  their 
harmonic  richness  and  poig- 
nancy und  their  orchestral 
plangent?.  But  they  are  too 
infrequent  to  produce  much 
effect  upon  the  iexture  of 
the  music  a*  a whole:  and, 
most  lamentable  of  all.  they 
are  interspersed  with  pas- 
sage* that  afflict  bv  tneir 
emptiness  or  their  un- 
ashamed sentimentality. 

Let  it  lie  said,  in  conclu- 
sion. Unit  Mr.  Altschuler 
and  the  augmented  orches- 
tra pla.vrd  the  symphony  ad- 
mirably — with  n-Miranco, 
precision  and  sonority. 


Misa  Katharine  Goodaon 
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Some  Record-breaking  Tusks 

Tlir.  New  York  Zoological  Society  haw 
recently  received  from  I»n<|i>n  the  longest 
tusks  ever  known  to  have  come  from  u liv- 
ing specie*  of  elephant.  Until  their  arrival 
ut  the  Zoological  Park,  their  reported  length 
seemed  almost  hii  In' I leva  tile.  The  longest 

liixk  ha*  the  astonishing  length  of  II  feet 
5«4  inches,  while  the  other  men nure*  ex- 
actly II  feet-  One  measures  18  inches  in 
circumference,  the  other  18%  indie-,  and 
clue  i-umhined  weight  of  the  two  ia  29.3 
pounds.  The  nrxt  larged  tu*k  on  record 
i*  only  If*  feci  4 inrliw  in  length,  or  more 
tlian  one  foot  shorter.  These  lu*k*  are 
from  an  Afriean  elephant,  evidently  of 
enormous  siae. 

They  were  purchased  by  cable  of  Mr. 
Rowland  Ward,  the  well  known  naturalist 


One  of  the  Lords  of  Creation  and  the 
$2500  Tusks 


of  I»ndon.  The  tu*k*  are  the  gift  from  Mr, 
Charles  T.  Itarney.  Tin*  price  |siid  in  L/m- 
don  was  $2300. 

It  has  lieen  stated  tliat  these  huge  tusk" 
were  formerly  owned  by  King  Mcnelek  of 
Abyseinia.  and  by  him  were  pft~.cn  ted  to  an 
oiru-ial  of  the  French  government.  Itoth  the 
tusk*  are  «|iiite  perfect  in  • every  rennert- 
Thcy  originally  set  into  the  skull  alHiut 
twenty-six  inches.  It  is  evident  from  tlieir 
■•lui|ie  tliat  after  leaving  the  skull  they 
curved  inward  slightly,  then  outward  anil 
iijiwnrd  in  graceful  linen.  They  will  lie  ex- 
hibited for  a short  time  in  the  alcove  of 
the  I .ion  I louse,  and  eventually  will  la* 
placed  in  the  national  collection  of  heads, 
horns,  and  game  records  which  tl*e  sports- 
tiK’n  of  America  will  shortly  form  for  the 
society,  for  (icrnianeiit  exhibition  in  tlie 
Zoological  I*ark. 


What  It  Costs 

By  J.  E.  Jenks 

Tire  Treasury  DeiwrlriHiit  ha«  a great  sys- 
tem nf  accounts.  It  goes  into  details  with 
an  inspiring  industry  of  research  resulting 
in  a perfect  labyrinth  of  averages  and  per- 
centages. The  Treasury  Department  is  one 
huge  ant-hill  of  “ flggers."  and  auon-edlng 
generations  of  bumming  arrountants  have 
wrought  some  wondrous  things  with  the 
maw  of  mathematical  record*.  As  might  lie 
ex|*ytod.  therr  are  some  interesting  con- 
clusion* and  comparisons,  and  not  the  least 
is  the  series  of  books — they  constitute  a 
veritable  library  every  year — in  which  i« 


kept  the  tally  of  the  receipts  of  this  great 
und  growing  government  through  its  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  custom-houses.  The 
aggregate  of  tie*  receipt*  last  year  waa 
nearly  $305,000,000.  while  the  cost  of  collec- 
tion annum U*d  to  within  $‘2400  of  living  an 
even  $51,000,000,  This  means  tliat  it  costa 
the  United  Slates  two  and  nine-tenths  cents 
to  collect  one  dollar  of  customs  revenue. 

A disMcrlion  *>f  the  returns  from  the 
various  custom*  districts  and  ports  shows 
how  this  is  accomplished  with  a widely 
varying  result,  and  the  comparison  of  cost 
cannot  fail  to  la*  enlightening  ns  well  as 
entertaining  to  people  who  do  not  have  to 
he  students  of  arid  governmental  statistics 
to  appreciate  it. 

The  |*»rt  of  New  York,  which,  of  course, 
yields  the  moat  in  the  way  of  customs 
revenue,  coat  the  government  one  and  cight- 
tentha  cents  for  every  dollar  taken  in  last, 
year,  a rate  which  was  beaten  by  the  record 
of  Springfield.  Massachusetts,  where  the  ex- 
pense was  one  and  four-tenths  cents,  which 
was  the  m<*U  favorable  rate  in  the  whole  list. 

The  star  record  In  the  opposite  direction 
was  made  by  Little  Kgg  Harbor  (Tucker- 
ton  I . New  Jersey.  where  tlie  sole  business 
of  the  singb-  employee  of  the  institution  in 
the  course  of  a year  was  tin*  issue  of  Hume 
forty  document*  to  vessels,  the  aggregate 
r«*cejpts  for  this  service  amounting  to  the 
munificent  sum  of  forty  cents,  while  the  out- 
lay was  $303  .31;  so  the  cost  of  collecting 
one  dollar,  if  such  a revenue  bail  been  jus*- 
*i bh*-  at  Tuekerton.  is  reported  in  tlie  pain- 
fully accurate  d«*rimul*  of  8128.3.273.  That, 
is  an  achievement  which  stand*  practically 
by  itself,  for  t In-  next  be*t  record  is  that  of 
Paducah.  Kentucky,  where  two  employees 
issued  fifty  documents  to  vcsmcIm  and  took 
in  n dollar  and  seventy  rents  the  rust  to 
collect  him*  dollar  U-ing  $2*8.73-3.  Then 
<s line*  Elizabeth  Uitv,  North  Carolina,  with 
its  tluve  employees  and  it*  annual  revenue 
of  ten  dollar*,  requiring  the  c\|H*nditure  of 
$240,045  to  collect  one  dollar. 

The  one  other  notable  case  of  cost  is 
Annapolis,  Maryland.  $203,984  being  the 
rate  of  maintaining  two  employees  who  took 
in  $4  30  in  twelve  months.  Placed  where 
the  cost  to  collect  a *ingle  dollar  is  greater 
than  that  amount  arc  Alexandria,  Virginia. 
$1,013;  Barn  stable.  Massachusetts.  $4.33; 
Beaufort.  South  Carolina.  $2,333;  Bridgeton. 
New  Jersey,  $2,303;  Burlington.  New  Jer- 
sey. $10,079:  fasti  nr,  Maine.  $1,038;  t’ris- 
fleld,  Maryland,  $42,118;  Kllswnrth,  Maine, 
$8,388;  Creat  Kgg  Hurlmr,  New  Jersey, 
$1,883;  I ji  Crosse.  \Vi*cotisin.  $2,722;  tiraml 
Haven.  Michigan.  $1,472;  Newbern,  North 
Candina,  $1,970;  Bock  Island.  Illinois.  $28 
.084;  Sag  Harlior.  New  York.  $3.-113;  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  $1,902:  Coo*-  Bav.  Oregon. 
830.47.3;  Waldoboro.  Maine.  $1,283;  York. 
Maine.  $28,270:  Apalachicola.  Florida. 

$2.788 : Beaufort.  North  Carolina.  $1,088; 
Brownsville.  Texas.  $7.17:  Burlington.  Iowa, 
$4,804;  Cairn.  Illinois.  $8,881;  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee.  $18,182;  Kdgartown.  Mo**arhu- 
sett*.  $5,778;  (Jeorgetown,  South  Carolina, 
$21,010;  Humboldt.  California,  $1,788;  Ma- 
chius.  Maine,  $4.217 ; New  Dmdon.  Connecti- 
cut. $1,338;  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 
$2,851:  Saco.  Maine.  $4,033;  St.  Mary's, 
Georgia,  $38,348;  Sandusky.  Ohio.  $1,128: 
Braslu-ur,  Indiana.  $2,492:  Wheeling.  West 
Virginia.  $8,318;  ami  Wiscassett,  Maine. 
$3,373. 

But,  as  the  final  coat,  counting  the  aggre- 
gate revenue  expenses.  was  only  two  and 
nine-tenth*  rents  to  obtain  one  dollar  of  the 
customs  receipts  of  the  country,  the  situation 
on  the  whole  is  not  discouraging  and  the 
invest  incut  may  lie  said  to  have  hern  a 
profitable  one. 


Superstitious 

A WELI.-K  NOW  ft  New  Yorker,  while  dining 
at  his  dub  one  evening  recently,  observed 
that  hi»  order  of  oysters  on  the  shell  wn* 
wt  complete,  there  Is-ing  only  eleven  bi- 
valves. instead  of  the  dorrn  it  waa  his  cus- 
tom to  order.  On  rdlrcting  that  his  waiter, 
an  Irishman,  was  a new-comer,  he  decided 
to  let  the  matter  pas*;  lent  when  on  the 
next  evening  the  same  thing  occurred,  lie 
bieiune  a trille  impatient. 
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*'Sec  here!"  exclaimed  he  to  the  waiter. 
“ what  do  you  mean  by  bringing  me  eleven 
oysters  when  I order  twelve?  This  is  tlie 
second  time  that  this  thing  has  hap- 
1 penrd  |” 

I “ Sure,  sir."  quietly  responded  the  Celt, 
“ I didn't  think  you  would  want  to  risk 
j Is-ing  thirteen  at  table,  sir." 


“ How?”  said  Alice 

Tku’Iux.  " A mole  eats  daily  twice  a» 
much  as  it  weigh*." 

I’t'hlL.  “ Hut  how  does  it  know  bow 
much  it  weighs?" 


The  Dumbwaiter 

In  a restaurant  once  a dumbwaiter 
Broke  away  op  its  waiter  the  top; 

And  while  dumbly  tbe  waiters  all  waited, 
Tlie  dumbwaiter  came  to  a stop. 

"(let  mane  weight*,  you  dumb  waiter*!" 
then  shouted 

The  waiting  head  waiter  Mow; 

“ The  waiter  fix  up  a dumbwaiter 
Is  to  waiter,  a*  all  waiters  know.” 

Ivy  Km.lekma.v. 


Garrick's  Little  Joke 


Nosne:  The  Star  and  Carter. 

David  Carrick  and  the  usual  galaxy  as- 
sembled. 

Cakum'K.  " Nolly.  L-aa  you  tell  roe  why 
|)r.  .lobnson  and  Boswell  are  liks-  thunder 
and  lightning?" 

(kiUMMiril.  " Tell  us  the  answer,  Davy. 
I'll  not  spoil  your  fun  by  trying  to  guess 

it." 

Cammck.  " Why.  it  should  Is*  plain  to  all 
who  know  them  tliat  whenever,  the  one  Ibis  lies 
the  other  clap*  and  woars." 


INFANT  AND  ADCt.T 

Fga  the  opbwililini)  of  tV  infant  and  *n»t»itimr  the  a.!  wit.  milk 
t*  <*wn*'«l  . and  to  Is*  must  hr  par*  Rosusn  s 

Goats  Rvomi,  Cosnsstan  Mits  a ml  Paunt-rs*  B».ki>  Kyos- 
osorso  Milk  ?„vr  no  squolt  (or  purity,  Ituvur,  and  rktmisw  ,*. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Pears’ 

My  grandmother 
used  Pears’  Soap; 
perhaps  yours  did, 
too.  We  owe  them 
gratitude  for  that. 

Use  Pears’  for 
the  children;  they 
soon  acquire  the 
habit. 

Established  in  1789. 
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The  Motor-car  Show  at  "Olympia,"  London,  where  the  Year’i  new  Models  have  attracted  much  attention 


Fast  Motor- boats  being  groomed  at  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  in  preparation  lor  a recent  Speed  Teat 

THE  MOTORS  THAT  BLOOM  IN  THE  SPRING 
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Hands  Across  the  Counter 

f t’oniinm’rl  from  pa  ft  ¥>i-) 

competition  of  Iii>«  low  |>wiil  rival.  The  rea- 
•um  1*  mm  old  ami  km  well  nUl)li»hnl  a*  the 
law  of  rvolutioti. 

“ Rightly  or  wrongly,  we  Americans  have 
develops  socially  and  industrially  until  we 
live  on  a plancof  far  greater  comfort  and 
luxury  than  the  Japane-e.  We  eat  better 
food.  wear  better  clothe*.  live  in  better 
house*.  In  order  to  do  them’  tiling*  we  must 
have  more  money  than  the  Japanese.  We 
have  raised  our  standard  of  living  and 
wages;  therefore  we  must.  a*  a mere  matter 
of  !M>lf-|ireit«rvatl<tn.  keep  nut  ruinous  eheap 
laltor.  no  matter  whence  it  comett.  For  it  in 
well  known  that  the  elTi-et  of  an  influx  of 
cheap  laborer*  among  high-prieed  laborer* 
is  to  bring  tlown  the  price.  The  admixture 
lower*  the  high  a great  deal  more  than  It 
raise*  the  low. 

" The  same  rule  prevail*  in  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdom*.  By  selection  and 
culti\-«tinn  we  have  brought  wheat  up  to  a 
plump,  heavy  grain  five  time*  a*  useful  as 
the  wild  grain.  But  if  we  relax  our  vigi- 
lance, introduce  the  wild  grain  in  our  wheat- 
field  and  let  it  grow  at  will,  the  whole  field 
will  *oon  Ik*  overrun  with  the  les*  valuable 
wild  wheat.  So  with  apple*,  or  peaches.  nr 
any  other  fruit.  Mix  among  the  finest  tree* 
the  ol<|  wild  stock  and  let  it  increa*e  un* 
checked,  and  the  orchard  *oon  produce*  the 
aboriginal,  inferior  fruit.  Or  let  a herd  of 
thoroughbred  hor«c*  roam  among  the  wild, 
and  after  u few  generation*  we  *hall  find 
that  their  descendant*  have  deteriorated  to 
the  wild  type.  The  rule  ia  clear — when  by 
selection  and  cultivation  a aprrira  of  vege- 
table or  animal  or  man  ha*  been  brought 
up  to  a high  grade  of  excellence,  that  specie* 
must  la*  thoroughly  guarded  from  the  in- 
trusion of  any  less  valuable  *|M-cies  or  it 
will  retrograde. 

M And  under  this  rule  it  i*  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  highly  paid  American  bilmr  must 
la*  protected  from  all  invusion*  of  cheap 
labor,  whether  from  Japan  or  from  any  other 
country:  whether  the  cheap  laborer*  are 
subject*  of  a most  favored  nation  or  of  a 
nation  without  favor*.” 

If  one  may  judge  from  the  American  new* 
that  filter*  through  to  tlii*  side  of  the 
world,  step*  are  already  being  taken  in  the 
United  State*  to  arrange  in  a friendly  way 
for  the  exclusion  of  Japanese  coolie*  from 
our  country.  Whether  the  arrangement 
will  he  by  treaty  nr  in  the  form  of  a diplo- 
matic agreement  cannot  he  gurnard  here: 
for  the  alien  in  Tokyo  ha*  a*  much  chance 
of  discerning  the  purpose*  of  the  Japanese 
government  a*  if  hr  were  down  in  a diving- 
bell  at  the  lmttoin  of  the  *ea,  Two  thing* 
appear  to  be  fairly  certain:  1.  Japanese 

cheap  labor  will  be  excluded  from  the 
I'nited  States.  2.  Tlie  exclusion  will  rr*t 
upon  n friendly  basis. 

The  present  restriction  of  emigration  from 
Jaiian  to  America  doesn’t  seem  to  restrict 
quite  |ierfectly.  Under  the  term*  of  the  Im- 
perial edict  not  more  than  one  thousand  la- 
borers are  allowed  to  leave  Japan  each  month 
for  the  Hawaiian  Island*.  No  Japanese 
subject  is  allowed  to  leave  home  without  n 
passport,  and  each  one  of  the  one  thousand 
coolies  who  leave*  Yokohama  in  the  month 
bears  a passport  permitting  him  to  go  to 
Hawaii,  and  ordering  him  to  return  to 
Japan  at  the  end  of  three  year*.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  the  passport  that  bind*  the 
emigrant  to  remain  in  Hawaii.  A*  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  very  few  of  them  do  remain 
there,  and  at  least  one  thousand  Japanese 
leave  Honolulu  every  month  for  the  United 
State*,  the  land  of  golden  opportunity. 
Whether  or  not  thi*  system  i§  the  fruit  of 
a private  agreement  lie  tween  the  two  na- 
tion* ia  not  generally  knnwn:  hut  that  it  will 
soon  be  remedied  appears  certain. 


What  Cared  She? 

Mtsmss.  “ I am  very  nervous  about 
burglar*.  Be  sure  to  lock  up  carefully  at 
night.” 

New  Maid,  “ Have  no  fear,  mum.  I 
brought  nothin’  wid  mo  worth  takin’.” 


Just  a little  on 


CHEESE 

is  delicious.  It  adds  /cst 
to  Welsh  Rarebit,  Maca- 
roni with  Cheese,  Cheese 
Toast  and  Chafing  Dish 
Cooking. 

Lea  & Perrins’ 
Sauce 

THC  O*  OINAL  WOSCCSTCDIHINI 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 

John  iHirwjn  j Son*.  Agsria.  New  York 


GENTLEMEN 

WHO  DRESS  FOR  STTIE 


BOSTON 

GARTER 

THE  RtCOORIitO  STAROARD^ 
'^■Tbe  Name  ll 
stamped  on  evorj 
loop  — 


LIES  FIAT  TO  THE  IEQ  — REVIR 
* I,  TEARS  ROR  URFRSTIRS 


ALWAYS  EASY, 


PAQ.U  I N 

- = 1>ARIS  = 


the  WELL-KNOWN  DKKSSM  AKKK, 

3 Rue  de  la  Paix,  Paris,  begs 
to  inform  his  clients  that 
his  trade-mark  having  been 

Exthnsively  Counterfeited 

he  has  decided  to  alter  it 
this  season;  his  waistbands 
will  henceforth  be  of 

WHITE  GROUND  — 
with  RED  LETTERS 


READ 

Sampson  Rock  of  Wall  Street 


Rules  One  Should  Follow 
Nowadays 

An-Hit  the  repeated  shock*  which  have 
been  dealt  to  the  nerves  of  the  public  at 
large,  the  following  few  simple  hygienic 
memoranda  have  l*-en  carefully  prepared 
for  the  public  and  domc*tic  guidance. 

ON  XIR1N0  IN  THE  MOKNINO 

Rule  first.  Don’t  wa*h  nr  take  a bath  un- 
le**  you  are  Mire  the  water  ha*  been  prop- 
erlr  distilled:  treated  with  barium  chloride 
and  permanganate  of  potassium,  and  redis- 
tilled over  K.  IT.  H.  04.  to  fix  any  ammonia. 
If  the  housekeeper  doe*  not  possess  this  ele- 
mentary elietnieal  knowledge,  decline  to 
wash  at  all.  and  take  an  air  tuith. 

Second.  Use  n new  tooth  brush,  or  elae 
have  a fresh  set  of  false  teeth  each  day — 
whichever  yon  think  less  dangerous. 

Third.  Ho  your  hair  with  your  fingers; 
brush**  and  combs  are  deadly  bacillus 
trap*. 

Fourth.  Keep  your  soap,  sponge,  and  shav- 
ing material  under  an  air-pump,  to  choke 
off  the  microhm. 

Fifth.  If  ini|MMsihle  to  follow  above  rule* 
*lay  in  bed. 

AT  THE  RRRAKrAHT-TAHLE 

Rule  first.  Don’t  read  the  morning  paper 
or  open  letter*  until  they  have  been  baked, 
saturated  with  a disinfectant,  and  put 
through  the  mangle.  The  postal  officials 
are  most  cureless  with  mail. 

Second.  All  hills  should  be  promptly  sent 
into  unlimited  quarantine. 

Third.  Refrain  from  eating  any  bacon, 
fi»h.  kidneys,  etc.,  over  which  an  inquest 
has  not  lieen  held,  or  egg*  that  have  not 
been  sat  upon  by  a coroner's  jury. 

Fourth.  Keep  your  mouth  closed  through- 
out the  meal. 

ON  OOINO  TO  nt'HtXEftfl 

Rule  first.  Refuse  all  change  that  may  be 
offered  you  by  street  ear  conductors,  etc. 
If  you  do  not  care  to  lose  such  sum*,  insist 
on  having  newly  minted  coin9  handed  you, 
wrapped  ui>  in  sterilized  cotton. 

Second.  If  you  are  compelled  to  go  to  a 
refreshment-stand,  take  your  own  filter, 
glassware,  and  crockery  with  you,  also  as- 
sorted repartees  to  any  comments  made  l>y 
the  barkeeper. 

Third.  Stay,  If  possible,  at  home. 

UK  FORE  t.f.XCIIIXa  AT  A CAFE 

Buie  first.  Demand  an  Interview  with  the 
proprietor,  and  inquire  if  he  ha*  a clean  bill 
of  health. 

Second.  Request  to  be  shown  over  the 
kitehen  fusing,  of  course,  an  aseptic  res- 
pirator 1 , anil  satisfy  yourself  that  nothing 
not  fresh  is  to  he  found  in  the  establish- 
ment. 

Third.  Having  thus  filled  up  the  luncheon 
hour,  if  necessary  at  various  restaurants, 
postpone  vour  rcp«*t  until  you  return  to 
your  aseptic  dinner-table,  by  which  time 
you  will  nave  lost  such  appetite  as  you  may 
have  luuL 

ON  TAKING  A HOLIDAY 

Rule  first.  See  that  thp  district  you  select 
is  thoroughly  deodorized,  deterged,  and  de- 
nuded of  gertns  before  your  arrival. 

Second.  Travel  thither  by  balloon,  having 
previously  sent  your  obituary  notice  to  the 
paper*  and  town  officials. 

Third.  Drop  into  the  sea  or  the  nearest 
body  of  water. 

Final.  If,  after  following  the  above  rules, 
you  should  contract  any  germ  disease,  con- 
sider yourself  an  unlucky  dog. 


Yes,  Sir 

A nARiint  who  recently  established  him- 
self in  New  Mexico  has  learned  that  it  is 
not  considered  good  form  in  that  Territory 
to  ask  a stranger  what  his  name  or  railing 
may  have  been  *'  hack  Kast  ” or  ” up  North.” 
One  day  a gentleman  of  the  plains  entered 
his  shop  and  culled  for  a shave. 

The  inevitable  tonsorial  conversation  en- 
sued. 

“ By  the  way,  Smith,”  asked  the  inquisi- 
tive lurls-r.  finally,  as  he  made  n few  deft  fin- 
ishing touches.  “ whut  was  your  name  buck 
in  York  State?” 

“ Hr.  Smith,”  was  the  reply. 
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FOR  THOSE  THAT  WALK  IN  DARKNESS 


T will  be  hard  for  any  man  with  gtsid  eye*  to  imagine  the 
peculiar  joy  with  which  thousand*  of  sightless  ones  will  wel- 
come the  newest  and  moat  helpful  of  all  the  periodical* — the 
Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  fur  the  Wind.  The  first  number  ia 
now  being  distributed  among  “000  blind  men  and  women  in 
America,  and  the  publisher  1*  eager  to  find  more  readers. 

The  most  impressive  thing  about  the  new  monthly  is  the  tone  of 
cheerfulness  that  pervades  every  one  of  its  fifty  deep,  broad  pages 
on  which  the  letters  stand  forth  in  shapes  which  at  first  glance  rc- 
iwmhic  Sanscrit  characters  done  in  lias-relief.  Kvrry  line  breathes 
the  spirit  of  optimism.  Here  is  the  periodical  that  appeals 
peculiarly  to  the  pathetic  army  uf  those  that  walk  in  endless  dark- 
ness, vet  there  is  in  it  no  sign  of  gloom,  but  every  indication  of  tliat 
serenity  of  spirit  which  is  far  more  valuable  than  riches. 

“ He  blind  are  not  specialists  interested  only  in  blindness, ” 
Mias  Helen  Keller  writes  to  the  founder  of  the  magazine;  and  a 
glance  through  the  contents  shows  not  only  tliat  this  is  true,  hut 
that  the  tastes  and  interests  of  the  blind  run  through  every  de- 
imrtment  of  humnn  activity.  The  casual  observer  cannot  imagine 
any  influence  better  calculated  to  spread  good  cheer  and  ambition 
among  the  sightleM.  Here  Is  part  of  the  publisher’s  announce- 
ment: 

“ We  will  have  ahort  storlea,  a continued  story,  the  news  of  the 
month  condensed,  a department  of  poetry  and  one  of  letters  from 
successful  blind  people,  telling  of  the  line  of  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged.  This  will  stimulate  others  to  take  up  similar  lines 
of  work.  There  may  lie  a page  devoted  to  games  in  which  the 
blind  can  engage,  and  suggestion*  of  such  games  will  be  gladly 
received  from  our  readers.  A page  will  lie  devoted  to  short 
humorous  paragraphs,  and  a prize  will  lie  given  each  month  for 
the  one  who  sends  in  the  l**st  joke:  but  as  space  must  lie  econo- 
mized, It  will  be  renuired  that  the  joke  be  sent  on  a postal  can!,  for 
brevity  you  know  Is  the  soul  of  wit.  A imt«iral  column  will  lie 
added  later,  and  prizes  lie  given  for  the  best  musical  composition 
furnished  by  a blind  reader.  If  a sufficient  number  of  our  readers 
can  read  music,  a piece  of  music  may  lie  published  each  month, 
and  to  find  out  how  many  can  read  music  in  Point  or  Braille,  it  is 
requested  that  all  such  notify  us  on  a postal  card.” 

No  magazine  was  ever  ls-gun  with  more  good  wishes  or  from 
more  illustrious  sources.  Witness  these  letters  from  President 
Roosevelt  and  ex-Pre*ident  Cleveland: 

The  White  House,  Wahiiinoton,  D.  C. 

Itreem  her  17,  190(1. 

Mr  DEAR  Mb.  Holmes, — I thank  you  for  railing  to  my  atten- 
tion the  fine  work  that  Un.  Ziegler  has  undertaken  in  behalf  of 


the  blind.  I luive  lieen  Interested  in  and  am  pleased  with  what 
you  tell  me  about  it.  Wishing  you  good  luck,  I am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Princeton.  New  Jersey,  Decembrr  1.1.  1900. 

My  hear  Sir. — You  are  quite  right  in  sup|N>siitg  that  I am 
interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  welfare  and  advancement  of 
the  blind ; and  it  seems  to  me  tliat  the  project  in  which  you  are 
engaged,  to  furnish  them  with  a magazine  which  they  can  -read 
and  which  is  adjusted  to  their  tastes  and  desires,  is  in  every  way 
a most  praiseworthy  work.  I believe  tluit  the  plan  which  you  out- 
line aa  to  the  contents  of  the  forthcoming  magazine  is  oil  lire  right 
line,  Yours  very  truly, 

Grover  Cleveland. 

Every  edition  of  the  magazine  is  to  he  printed  both  in  New 
York  Point  and  in  Braille  type,  so  that  tin*  reader  may  have  his 
choice,  Blind  persons — not  those  in  schools,  however — who  wish 
to  suIsmtHn-  an'  invited  to  send  their  names  and  addresses  and 
the  kind  of  type  they  read  to  the  manager.  Walter  G.  Holmes,  at 
No.  11)31  Broadway.  New  York.  In  order  to  mail  the  magazine 
more  cheaply  a nominal  charge  of  ten  rents  a year  is  made,  though 
it  costs  more  than  *3  a year  for  earh  volume  sent  out. 

The  managers  ask  as  a spcviul  favor  that  persons  receiving 
copies  of  t lie  iieriodiral  which  they  do  not  need  shall  notify  them, 
nlso  that  those  who  know  blind  persons  not  receiving  the  monthly 
■hall  forward  their  addresses. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  magazine  is  a full- 
page  map  showing  Florida,  the  Bahamas,  Cuba.  Jamaiea.  Panama, 
and  the  adjacent  land  and  sea.  This  map.  more  vividly  |M-rha|M 
than  any  other  item,  exemplifies  the  sentiments  written  liy  Helen 
Keller: 

" I know  many  a blind  man  who  has  sat  for  weary  hours  in  the 
dark,  feeling  the  drag  of  time  weigh  on  his  idle  hands,  until  his 
brain  throbbed,  I ran  fancy  the  joy  on  the  face  of  aucli  a man 
alien  he  is  told  that  there  is  to  lie  a periodical  which  shall  com- 
mand his  liveliest  attention,  and  I*'  worthy  of  liis  intelligence.  Hint 
instead  of  listening  to  what  others  read  aloud,  at  their  discre- 
tion, he  can  choose  from  a good  variety  of  articles  what  interests 
him.  He  will  lie  Isirnr  bade  again  out  of  his  isolation  into  the 
stream  of  life.  Aa  his  capacity  for  usefulness  increases,  liis  inter- 
est in  thiug*  outside  his  experience  will  gain  keener  edge.  A stimu- 
late*! Interest  means  courage  against  hardship.” 

The  magazine  is  the  gift  to  tli*  blind  of  Mrs.  Matilda  Ziegler, 
widow  of  the  late  William  Ziegler,  of  New  York. 


Two  Specimen  Pagea  from  the  new  "Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind” 

ON  THE  LEFT-HAND  PACE  IS  A TRANSLATION  INTO  OHIO XAIIY  PRINT  OK  LETTERS  FROM  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT,  OROVER  CLEVELAND, 
AND  HELEN  KELLER,  WHICH  APPEAR  IN  ItAISEIi  TYPE  ON  Til):  OPINiKlTE  PAOE.  THE  FIRST  EDITION  OF  THIS  MAOAZINE.  WHICH  IS 
ISSUED  MONTHLY,  WAS  7000  COPIES.  THE  PRICK  CUAU0KU  IS  TEN  CENTS  A YEAR 
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International  Danger  Signals 

Tmk  Imperial  Automobile  Club,  of  Ber- 
lin. ha*  intuxlurvil  throughout  Germany 
•even  international  danger  signal*  for  the 
benefit  of  uiitoinohilist*.  The  signals  are 
made  of  tin  plate*  and  are  forty-seven  by 
fifty-seven  centimetre*  in  six*-.  and  arc 
erected  live  hundred  metre*  from  the  dan- 
gcrous  point*  in  question.  and  run  a*  fol- 
lows: 1.  dangerous  turn  to  left;  2.  dimmer- 
clue  turn  to  right;  3,  water  ehannrl,  mutter 
or  gully.  hollow;  I.  knoll  or  elevation;  5, 
maw- r<  jpda : W,  railway  crossing;  and  7. 
double  curve. 

Similar  danger  signal*  ure  already  in  use 
in  Franco.  Belgium.  and  Italy,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Automobile  Club  will 
contribute  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  safety 
of  niitniuobilista  who  visit  Germany.  This 
-ignal  work  ia  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  Count  Adelltert  Sierstorptf.  chairmnn  of 
the  Technical  Commission  of  the  cluh. 

It  i*  expected  that  the  patron*  of  the  au- 
tomobile sport  in  the  United  State*  will  fol- 
low the  example  of  patron*  of  the  «port  in 
other  countries,  therehv  lessening  the  dan- 
grr  to  themselves  and  the  puldir  in  gen- 
eral. Such  action  would  tend  to  grratly  re- 
duce the  well-founded  prejudice  which  ex- 
ists in  America  again*!  tin-  use  of  the  auto- 
mobi!j  on  the  public  highways. 


Tale  of  a Name 

Xor  long  ago.  aay*  a member  of  the  bar  in 
M>d>ile.  AluUtniu,  a man  named  Richard  L. 
Ik-lmandinger,  a native  of  Germany.  applied 
to  a court  in  the  State  named  for  permission 
to  change  his  name  to  Richard  L.  I>elmand. 

It  so  happened  that  not  long  thereafter  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Smith  plain  dohn 
.1.— made  like  petition  to  the  court.  After 
reciting  a catalogue  of  the  ill*  to  which  he 
was  subject  owing  to  hi*  unfortunately  ruin 
mnn  name.  Mr.  Smith  said,  in  conclusion: 

“ And  whereas  I have  noted  that  the 
honorable  court  ha*  rurtiiilcd  the  name  of 
ISieliard  L Ih-lmundingor,  and  lias  not  dis- 
posed of  the  ’ inger,*  which  seems  to  Is*  lying 
around  loose,  I re*|«ert fully  request  that  the 
same  may  be  added  to  my  name.” 

Mr.  Smith  got  the  “ inger.” 


North  Carolina  Wit 

Some  veara  ago.  while  the  writer  was  re 
turning  from  Raleigh.  North  Curidina,  on  an 
excursion  train  over  the  Scnlioard  Air  Line, 
he  was  accosted  by  the  conductor  of  the 
train,  one  who  luid  evidently  spent  his 
youth  in  keeping  away  from  anything  that 
jw-rtained  to  education,  and  who  prcx-codcd 
to  unfold  tlw  following  example  of  '*  Dnwn- 
home  ” wit ; 

'•  I declare  some  people  can  a*k  the  most 
foolishest  question*  I ever  sin-.  Whnt  do 
you  suppose  some  woman  asked  me  just 
now  f* 

I repl it*!  that  I was  unable  to  gue**. 
and  requested  him  to  enlighten  me.  He 
liven  proceeded  to  tell  hi*  story,  which  ran 
a*  follows: 

“ While  I was  |uiN»iiig  through  a coach 
just  now  -Minn*  woman  stopped  me  am!  asked 
me  how  far  we  were  from  Weldon.  I re- 
plied that  we  were  almut  fifty-five  mill's 
from  Weldon.  She  then  asked,  ‘This  side 
or  the  other  slih'V  " 


Playwrights  and  Presidents 

It  is  said  t)iat  when  George  Ade  attended 
Purdue  College  in  Indiana  the  height  of  hi- 
ambition  was  to  become  a league  lin«.-lmll 
pitcher.  because  he  understood  that  Iwm 
Tax  1 1 -twirlrr*  received  mnn*  salary  than  a 
bunk  president.  Three  years  ago  Mr.  Ade 
'undented  the  story  of  his  life  in  college 
into  n three-act  piny  and  called  it  " The 
College  Widow.”  That  year  Henry  W.  Sav- 
age paid  him  in  royalties  three  times  a* 
much  a*  any  baseball  pitcher  ever  received 
in  one  year,  ami  the  past  two  year*  Mr. 
Ade'*  royalties  have  exceeded  the  salary  of 
President  Roosevelt. 


1907  Pope-Hartford  Model  L 

Here  is  an  unusually  efficient  25-30  H.  P.  car,  remarkable  for  its  Kill-climbing  and  smooth- 
running  qualities,  and  fully  demonstrated  by  actual  use  on  thousands  of  miles  of  our  country  roads.  In 
its  construction  have  been  successfully  solved  all  the  problems  that  are  essential  to  the  production  of  a 
modern  gasoline  engine  of  the  greatest  efficiency. 

The  (our-cvlinder.  vertical,  water-cooled  25-30  H.  P.  MOTOR  a 
equipped  with  mechanical  valve*  and  jump-ipark  ^mhoti.  with  proviso*!  tor 
magneto.  Sliding  GEAR  tranimiwKin.  three  meed*  forward  and  reverse. 

Thorough  LUBRICATION  *y*iem.  Especially  efficient  BRAKES 
operated  by  foot  pedal*  and  aide  lever.  Perfection  of  CONTROL  by  levers 
on  ateenno  wheel,  but  not  revolving  with  it.  AH  part*  easily  ACCES- 
SIBLE. EVERY  DETAIL  of  conat  ruction  and  equipment  up  to  dale. 

Price,  Fully  Equipped.  $2750.00 

BXTKNSIOX  TOP,  BI50.00  KXTRA 


POPE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

Hcaim  Aumilm  UoieJ  AiitcnuMe  Mi.uUqurm. 


financial 


Bill*  of  exchange  boueht  and 
sold.  Cable  Transfers  to  Eu- 
rope and  £oatb  Africa,  Com- 
mercial and  Travellers’  letters 
. of  Credit.  Collection*  made. 

OrPnit  internalionul  Cheque*.  Cer- 

wltUK’  till  cate*  of  Depoait. 

Brown  Brothers  & Co., 

IUnkkki,  No-  ft»  \V*u  Srnarr. 


Letters 

of 


Side-Lights 
on  Astronomy 

By 

SIMON  NEWCOMB 


BAD  NAUHEIM 


Near  Frankfort  O/M, 


r «.htpf»*l  by  **  Stialaqueltoeveraand  ** 

BAD  NAUHEIM 

SALT  AND  MOTHER-1  YE  SHIPPED  BY  Gft.  SAUNENRENTAMT 

A.  a reMttH*  w*  recxiiunenil  thecharmingty  tltnat^Nmalt, 

M •tli-n  Ft  . 

Sullmth,  !>|iri 


General  readers  who  are  interested  in 
astronomy  but  not  in  its  technicalities  will 
find  in  Professor  Nrewcomb‘s  volume  inter- 
esting chapters  on  the  problems  that  astron- 
omers are  facing  today:  How  large  is  the 
universe?*  Has  it  definite  bounds?  How 
long  will  it  endure  ? These  and  kindred 
question*  arc  discussed  in  the  light  of  the 
most  recent  knowledge. 

Illustrated.  Price,  net,  $2.00 
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SIDE-LIGHTS  ON  THE  LOWLY  AND  THE  EXALTED 


The  newest  Parisian  experiment  one  of  the  women  cab- 
driven  who  are  enlivening  the  boulevards.  They  will  soon 
adopt  masculine  attire,  **  with  a view,”  rays  the  official  no- 
tice, **  to  the  possibility  of  falls  ” 


The  new  Shah  of  Persia.  Mohammed  All  Mirza,  and  his  son. 
This  potentate  is  the  sixth  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Kajara  who  ■ 
have  reigned  in  Persia  since  1794 


Educating  the  British  Palate 

By  M.  L.  Andrews 

Tiie  fact  that  nil  fruits  and  vegetables 
(with  the  exception  of  the  omnipresent 
gooseberry,  cauliflower,  anti  cabbage)  are 
Iras  abundant  and  more  expensive  in  Eng- 
land than  in  America  is  not  of  great  con- 
sequence to  the  tourist:  but  towimla  the 
end  of  a summer’s  sojourn  the  visitor  be- 
gins to  think  longingly  of  swrct-p»tatncw, 
green  corn,  and  unlimited  peaches. 

Peaches  are  abundant  enough  for  the 
price.  Once,  for  a special  occasion,  wo  paid 
eiglitpcnce  ( sixteen  cents)  each,  hut  thnt. 
was  un  extravagance  of  which  we  were 
never  again  guilty.  Our  usual  price  was 
sixpence  each,  small  ones  can  lie  Isiught  for 
fnurpence,  hut  ordinarily  are  quite  rlavor- 
lesa.  One  peach  eaten  slowly  with  Devon- 
shire cream  ia  a very  satisfactory  dessert, 
and  while  they  were  in  the  market  at  this 
price  we  included  them  in  our  daily  menu. 
In  September,  however,  the  London  peaches 
were  one  shilling  each,  while  realty  fine  ones 
were  two  shillings  or  more,  so  we  disdain- 
fully left  them  to  those  who  must  have  un- 
necessary  luxuries. 

Outside  of  London,  green  corn  and  aweet- 

Iiotalocs  are  practically  unknown,  and  their 
smdon  acquaintances  may  be  fairly  judged 
from  our  experience. 

We  had  come  up  to  London  in  early  Sep- 
tember and  taken  lodgings.  Our  landlady 
in  a previous  condition  of  servitude  hail 

been  cook  to  I/ird  It for  twenty  years. 

and  assured  us  in  her  own  wnrus.  “ Hi 
hunderstand  T.nudnn  cooking  from  the  be- 
ginning. and  Ilumcriran  cooking  is  no  se- 
cret to  me!” 

Exploring  the  Hanover  Square  ncigldmr- 
hond  one  day.  the  commissary  nearly  fainted 
with  delight  at  the  sight  of  real  green  corn 
displayed  in  the  fruiterer’s  window.  Reck- 
less of  consequence  she  demand'd  two  ears 
to  1«e  wrap]s>i|  up.  paid  her  eighteen  pence, 
and  bore  them  away  to  surprise  our  Sunday 
dinner. 

Our  Sunday  dinner-hour  came,  and  Sun- 
day dlnncr-rlot li  was  spread,  the  small  maid 


arranged  and  rearranged  the  serving-dishes 
and  flower-jars,  hut  no  dinner  came.  For- 
tunately before  our  ttaticnro  reached  the 
vaninhing-|s>int,  our  landlady  herself  ap- 
peared, ilu dud  and  perspiring,  a '•teaming 
platter  in  her  hand,  despuir  upon  her  coun- 
tenance. On  the  platter  lay  our  two  ears 
of  corn  in  full  dress  of  husks  and  silk, 
surmounted  by  an  experimental  fork.  With 
a gesture  indicating  this  tell-tale  imple- 
ment, the  cook  lo  Lord  It for  twenty 

yean*  said:  “ Indeed,  miss.  I have  ladled 
them  this  half  hour  and  more,  hut  I can’t 
get  them  done;  they  are  very  hard  yet!” 

I never  met  any  aweH-isitatoes  in  Eng- 
land. hut  T was  told  by  an  Khglidi  lady  that 
a friend  of  hers  once  lunched  at  a Ia>ndon 
hotel  on  a day  when  “ American  ” potatoes 
were  served  as  a compliment  to  the  Ameri- 
can guests  of  the  house.  Especially  was  the 
sympathy  of  our  friend  from  the  Smith 
aroused  at  the  thought  that  our  good 
friends  must  live  and  die  in  ignorance  of 
the  deh-et  able  sweet  -potato,  and  plans  were 
then  and  there  laid  to  do  some  missionary 
work  upon  our  next  visit,  even  if  we  had  to 
carry  our  potatoes  off  the  steamer  in  our 
arms,  as  a cnni|Mitriot  did  his  specimen 
watermelon  some  years  ago.  Nor  did  we 
forget.  Soon  after  our  return  to  America 
a favorable  opportunity  presenting  itself,  we 
luid  | ui eked  a liasket  of  the  finest  *wrot- po- 
tatoes procurable  and  forwarded  them  to 
some  English  friends,  then  resident  in 
Wales.  The  liasket  reached  them  in  good 
time,  hut,  alas!  the  explanatory  letter  was 
delayed. 

Our  friends  immediately  aiknowledgcd 
the  receipt  of  the  Im-ket  and  its  contents 
with  a charming  grarinusne**  which  almost 
covered  their  very  natural  misgivings. 

” We  received  on  Saturday,”  so  run  the 
letter,  “a  very  pretty  surprise  Imskct  of 
tine  hull's.  The  wrappings  show  that  it  was 
forwarded  from  Taunton,  hut  luul  rrosssd  the 
■ "can  to  make  that  |Mirt.  We  sh"iild  lie  so 

very  glad  to  know  that  you  and  Miss  R 

arrived  with  it.  hut  suppose  from  your  last 
letter  that  that  is  hardly  possible.  We  are 
greatly  pt<n«ed  lo  be  -o  remembered.  and 
the  yams  have  Wen  placid  in  a proper  place 
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to  W kept  safely  until  it  ia  time  for  the 
gardener  lo  plant,  them.” 

We  despatch'd  a second  letter  of  ex- 
planation at  miee.  hut  I fear  that  Wfore 
It  reached  Wales  those  potatoes  were  past 
hope  of  redemption. 

But  a most  amusingly  trRgic  story  is  that 
of  two  dear  old  ladies  down  in  Surrey,  who 
lived  in  (he  house  of  their  anreators  and 
fid  their  imagination  njsm  the  London 
Timm.  Shocking  tales  had  come  to  them 
of  rioting,  of  Isuuhs  and  infernal  machines, 
and  of  mysterious  assassinations. 

At  u time  when  such  horrors  were  receiv- 
ing unusual  prominence  in  the  daily  press, 
the  sisters  received.  I»v  parcel  post,  a milky 
package  well  wrapped  in  coarse  paper  and 
securely  tied  with  stout  cord.  The  unusual 
weight  of  the  parcel  caused  them  to  view  it 
with  uneasiness,  which  grow  into  fear  as 
they  discussed  Its  unexpected  arrival  with 
the'  ancient  h"Usckec|a-r  and  her  maids. 

Plainly  it  was  a matter  demanding  the  ex- 
pericncc  of  a man.  The  gardener  was  called 
iu.  With  a fine  show  of  bravery  he  re- 
moved the  wrapping*  and  gently  pried  off 
the  cover  of  the  i»n  can  thus  revealed.  One 
look  at  the  content*  was  sufficient ; the  tin 
was  full  to  the  hritn  of  a gritty  dark  sub- 
stance, the  like  of  which  they  had  never 
seen.  Not  one  doubted  hut  that  a deadly 
engine  was  hidden  in  it*  depths.  Horror 
and  dismay  filled  their  souls,  hut  the  faith- 
ful gardener  did  not  shrink  from  a hazard- 
ous attempt  to  secure  their  safety.  Grasp- 
ing the  iniquitous  can  firmly  in  hi*  hands, 
ye*  withal  lien  ring  it  with  the  gentleness 
proverbially  la-stowed  upon  eggs,  he  carried 
it  to  the  furthermost  corner  "f  the  garden 
and  buried  it  drop.  When  a week  or  more 
had  passed  and  the  rnrth  remained  undis- 
turlted,  the  household  tiegan  to  breathe  more 
frcelv,  although  that  garden  plot  still  cast 
its  sViadow-  ov«-r  it*  serenity.  So  harrowing 
iiidroil  was  the  r\|»crionro  to  these  gentle 
Indies  that  when,  a few  weeks  later,  a letter 
from  America  explained  the  mystery,  they 
rniild  not  bring  themselves  to  touch  the 
maple  sugar  which  the  young  niece*  find 
sent  with  such  gis»d  intention  and  such  un- 
dreamed of  consequences. 
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New  Post-card  Regulations 

Tub  l’ ni  versa  I Postal  Congress  which  met 
in  tin*  city  of  ltomr  last  year  provided  for 
universal  admission  to  the  mails  on  and 
after  October  I.  ItHHl,  of  post-cards  hearing 
w ril  ten  messages  upon  the  left  half  of  the 
front  of  the  cards — the  right  half  of  the  face 
of  the  card  being  reserved  for  the  address 
under  the  |>ostage-stainp. 

The  post -card  craze  struck  Kurope  and 
spread  all  over  the  Old  World  before  it 
reitched  America,  and,  being  a little  back- 
ward in  postal  affairs,  the-  American  postal 
authorities  did  not  so  rradilv  as  other  coun- 
tries see  the  inevitable  result  of  greatly  in- 
creased postal  revenues  liy  catering  to  the 
fad  and  granting  the  privilege  of  writing  oil 
one-half  of  the  face  of  tl»e  card.  Tlie  privi- 
lege enabled  the  manufacturers  of  cards  to 
print  a picture  .til  over  the  reverse,  and 
at  the  same  time  gave  users  space  for  a 
message  on  the  face.  I'nder  the  Universal 
Postal  Convention’s  agreement  many  mil- 
lions of  cards  which  otherwise  would  not 
have  Iteen  used  found  their  way  inti*  the 
mails  ami  proportionately  increased  the 
postal  revenues  of  auch  countries  as  ad- 
mitted them. 

In  publishing  the  action  of  the  Rome  con- 
vention the  I'oatmaAtcr-Oner*!  also  issued 
an  order  which  provided  that  '*  On  and  after 
March  1.  1 U07 . such  cards  hearing  a written 
message  upon  the  left  half  of  the  front,  the 
right  half  tiring  reserved  for  the  address  ami 
postmark,  when  fully  prepaid  by  postage 
stumps  at  the  rate  applicable  to  post  cards, 
shall  Is'  admitted  l*otli  to  the  domestic  and 
international  mails  of  this  country  and 
treated  as  post-cards." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  postal 
revenues  show  a deli c it  of  many  millions 
the  wisdom  of  the  art  ion  of  the  Post  oilier 
Department  is  seriously  questioned.  es|M'c-iu)ly 
as  since  the  order  was  promulgated  in  Oc- 
tober. I DOtl,  the  United  States  has  truns- 
mitted  without  extra  cost  all  cards  which 
came  in  from  foreign  countries  with  mes- 
sage's written  on  the  left  half  of  the  face. 

Hut  the  printed  words  on  post-cards — 


“ This  side  for  the  address  only  " — luis  been 
inoperative  since  twelve  o'clock  on  the  night 
of  February  28;  from  now  on  the  souvenir 
postcard  industry  will  lie  on  the  increase. 


What  Chance  Had  He? 

A 111  kkaui  physician  tells  of  two  young 
friends  in  that  city  who  entered  simultane- 
ously upon  tlaeir  respective  careers  of 
physician  and  lawyer. 

Late  one  afternoon  the  newly  made 
medico  dashed  into  the  room  of  hia  legal 
friend,  exclaiming: 

“Great  luck,  old  man  I Congratulate  me! 
tiot  a patient  at  last!  On  my  way  to  sec 
him  now!*' 

Whereupon  tin*  legal  light -to- he  clapped 
Ids  friend  on  the  Iwrk,  saying,  ’*  Delighted, 
tdd  chap  I"  Then,  after  a alight  pause,  he 
added,  with  a sly  grin: 

“ Say,  let  me"  go  with  you.  Perhaps  he 
hasn't  made  his  will!" 


Nearly  Stung 

Raymond  Hitchcock,  the  comedian,  while 
in  New  Orleans  a few  months  ago.  took  the 
opportunity  of  going  to  the  races.  Dur- 
ing the  afternoon  he  cashed  several  tickets, 
the  rrsiilt  of  good  guesses.  He  was  feeling 
happy  after  the  last  race,  and  started  for 
the  nutnmohilr  which  was  to  convey  him 
I sick  to  Ids  hotel.  As  lie  was  about  to  climb 
into  the  machine  he  frit  u hand  on  his  arm, 
ami  a man  shouted  in  his  ear: 

" Hello,  Hitchcock,  how  are  you?  Hear 
von  put  « crimp  in  the  Imokies  to-day.” 

Hitchcock  blushed  and  shook  hands  sheep- 
ishly. not  recognizing  the  man  and  mil  wish- 
ing to  show  it. 

“ Say,  I want  to  s|ieak  to  you  confi- 
dent iaily.”  said  the  stranger. 

“All  right;  what  is  it!"  asked  the  come- 
dian. 

“ Well.  I uni  up  against  some  hurd  luck 


to-day.  They  cleaned  me  and  I want  to  get 
home.  Now.  don’t  let  any  one  of  these 
people  see  you,  hut  * slip  me  ’ enough  for 
car  fare,  will  you?” 

“ Sure,"  said  Hitchcock,  placing  his  hand 
in  his  pocket..  Then  he  paused  mid  queried: 
“Where  do  you  live!" 

“ Vancouver,"  was  the  answer. 

Hitchcock  took  a Hying  leap  for  his  ma- 
chine. and  unless  the  visitors  at  New  Or- 
leans are  more  gullible,  the  impecunious  one 
is  still  looking  for  cur  fare. 


Dewey’s  “ Olympia  ” a 
Training-ship 

Tint  O/ym/iM,  the  flag-ship  of  Admiral 
Dewey  during  the  memorable  battle  of 
Manila  Hay.  on  the  morning  of  May  I.  1808, 
is  now  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  yard  ls-ing 
fitted  out  for  use  as  a training-ship  for  mid- 
shipmen at  the  Naval  Academy.  In  naval 
vernacular  the  Olympia  is  termed  an  “ odd 
fl-di  " in  the  navy,  and  it  has  been  deemed 
advisable  to  convert  her  into  a training- 
ship.  and  she  will  he  turned  over  to  the 
Naval  Academy  in  time  fur  this  summer’s 
annual  cruise,  The  ship  is  being  fitted  with 
quarters  for  250  midshipmen,  at  a total  cost 
to  the  gnvcmmrnt  of  (KSO.OOO.  One  of  the 
small  boats  formerly  curried  by  the  Span- 
ish cruiser  Crinlofrttl  Colon  has  lieen 
brought  to  this  country,  and  will  la*  (terma- 
pettily  placed  on  tin*  lilt/mpia  as  a constant 
reminder  to  the  ini(Ulii|>men  of  the  gallant 
fight  of  the  American  navy  in  the  historical 
action  off  Santiago. 


On  Your  Way 

Rich  Oi.d  Uncme.  ''  And  remember,  dear, 
that  when  1 die  all  that  I have  goes  to 
you." 

Niece.  ” Thank  you.  uncle.  Do  let  me 
give  you  smm-  more  mince  pic." 
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The  Choicest 
After  - Dinner 
Liqueur 


Thu  cut  rt|*tieiiii 
l he  bottle  am)  UM 
cni|»li>xeil  in  ilie 
pulling  u|>  of  the 
article  since  the  te- 
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thuvinn  Monk*  from 
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llaijer  & Co..  4}  Nr.  York.  N.  Y 

hole  Am  nu  far  L'nitad  Sui «». 


THOUSANDS  have  discarded  the  idea 
of  making  their  own  cocktail*,—  all  will 
after  giving  the  CLUB  COCKTAILS  a 
fair  trial.  Scientifically  blended  from  the 
choicest  old  liquors  and  mellowed  with  a^c 
make  them  the  perfect  cocktails  that  they 
arc.  Seven  kinds,  most  popular  of  which 
are  Martini  (Gin  base).  Manhattan  (Whis- 
ker base). 

the  following  label  appears  on  every 
bottle : 

Guaranteed  under  the  National  Pure 
Food  and  Drutf*  Act.  Approved  Juno 
30th,  190*.  Serial  No.  1707. 

G.  P.  HEUHLhlN  at  BHO..  Sole  Props. 
Hartford  New  York  London 
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or  CRAINS 


Practical  Cooking 

By  MARY  F.  HENDERSON 

It  is  a treatise  containing  all  practical 
instructions  in  cooking  and  in  serving. 

Water-proof Conr.  Illustrated.  St. SO 
HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS.  NEW  YOU 
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' Christian  Science 


Ball-Pointed  Pens 


IM.  HEWITT- S PATENT) 

Suitable  for  wrltln*  In  every  position  ; glide  over  any 
paper;  never  scratch  or  spurt 


FOR  FAST  WRITING. 


Buy  oh  anartfd tartflr  *.T  of  14  /,«,  »g  cU.. 

ftn  U tM.t  ysmr  A*hJ  H*V,«e/«.nd  tmr,  rtuk  U 


r»,T  run  ituu 

H.  Bainbriooc  A Co.  os  William  St. .New  York. 


Easter 
Story 

BY 

HANNAH  WARNER 

! npHE  fairy  godmother,  living  in 
I a yellow  tulip,  tells  the  beauti- 
1 ful  story  of  the  death  and  resurreo 
| tion  of  the  flowers  to  a little  crucu.- 
fairy  born  at  Easter-tide.  A charm- 
ing explanation  for  young  and  old 
of  the  meaning  of  Easter. 

With  decorative  borders,  printed  m two  colors 
*nd  Artistically  bound.  Price  50  cents. 
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The  Eavesdropper  1 “'The  only  one  he  ever  loved *1  The  Idea  1 Why,  he  has  five  wives 
already,  and  every  one  of  them  Betting  1” 


Try  this  for 
a delicious 
cocktail : 


The  finest  liqueur,  esteemed  above 
all  others  by  the  traveled . In  the 
Hxieiy  of  every  capital  of  the  world 
it  reigns  supreme. 

M&do  in  Franc*  since  1827 
S,-’J  ftrrrxxvKrrr 

LUYT1ES  BROTHERS.  NEW  YORK 


A GAY  LOTHARIO. 


*4  Grand 
Marnier 
^ Dry  Gin 


Sampson  Rock 
Of  Wall  Street 


By 

EDWIN  LEFEVRE 

Author  of  “IV all  Street  Stories,"  “ The  Go! Jett  Flood  " etc. 

IN  Wall  Street  Mr.  Lefevre  has 
found  all  that  goes  to  the  mak- 
ing of  the  most  exciting  kind  of 
a story  of  love  and  adventure.  There 
are  an  American  girl  and  American 

millions  to  be  won,  and  the  young  “SAMPSON  ROCK  OF  WALL  STREET” 

man  makes  a daring  fight  for  them. 

The  feverish  life  of  Wall  Street  and  the  “ wheels  within 
wheels  ” of  the  stock-market  operations  have  never  been  so 
graphically  and  intimately  revealed.  The  reader  watches  the 
fascinating  game  from  the  inside  view-point  of  one  of  the 
great  captains  of  finance.  The  story  is  packed  with  incident, 
and  culminates  in  a tremendous  climax  such  as  only  Wall 
Street  could  produce. 

Illustrated.  Price,  $1.50. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK 
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Give  me  the  best 
Flour,  please!  That’s  your 
order  to  the  Grocer  But 
you  may  not  get  it  - you 
are  disappointed.  Next 
time  you  order,  specify 

GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR 
Washburn- Crosbys: 
because  you  want  the 
finest  bread,  and  bread 
cant  be  better  than  the 
flour  it’s  made 
from.  Use-4^^^^r 


Washburn  - Crosby's 

Gold  Medal  Flour 
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COMMENTS  OF  THE  PRESS 
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PRICE  10  CENTS 


Tf\  T T Should 
/ V/  U Insure  Your  Life. 

I Life  Insurance  lightens  your  burdens  and 
L brightens  your  prospects.  Only  two  out  of 
every  hundred  succeed  in  life.  The  Insurance 
Policy  is  frequently  the  only  asset  left  at 
death.  The  way  to  carry  out  your  intention 
to  insure  is— To  insure. 


Should  Insure  in 
The  PRUDENTIAL 


YOU 


You  want  the  bent  there  is  in  Life  Insurance. 
The  Prudential  issues  it  The  Prudential 
Policy  provides  for  the  welfare  of  the 
family,  leaves  money  in  trust  for  educa- 
tion of  children,  creates  immediate  capital, 
and  saves  for  old  age. 


THE  PRUDENTIAL  HAS  MORE  LIFE  INSUR 
ANCE  IN  FORCE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  IJFE 
\ INSURANCE  COMPANY  CONFINING  ITS  BUB 
V pass  EXCLUSIVELY  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 


STRENGTH  Of  ' 
GIBRALTAR 


I Write  el  once  tUling  age  and 
amount  you  deurr  to  invest 
every  year.  Dept.  T 

The  Prudential 

KRiMZ  CO.  Of  AHUCi-  hot  Ofiia:  fc.uk.  II.  1 


One-way  colonists’ 
second-class  tickets  are  on 
sale  daily  until  April  30th, 
Chicago  to  California,  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  at  the 
above  rate,  with  corres- 
pondingly low  rates  from 
all  points,  via  the  Chicago, 
Union  Pacific  & North- 
Western  Line. 

Daily  and  personally  conducted  tours  in 
Pullman  tourist  sleeping  cars.  Only  %7.00 
for  double  berth.  S.  A.  Hutchison,  Mgr., 
212  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 

Alt  men  I*  in  dining  run — it  In  tn  tic 
terrier.  ICxtcnnire  choice  it!  r»irrfr «, 

Send  lor  free  (k'HTlftti it:  hook  let*  with 
informnthin  nix, at  r«fr,  ntui  train 
* creiie.  hotel  nccommodrnthma.  ntid 
luil*  n'mut  climate,  *«m/  nnd  op/tor- 
tumtie*  for  mirk  Addrett 
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A wonderful  new  novel  by  the  author  of  The 
Garden  oj  Allah — a story  thrilling  with  the  exultant 
joy  of  physical  life.  The  scenes  arc  laid  in  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Mediterranean  islands— Sicily.  Here 
the  hero  and  heroine  come  from  England  to  spend 
their  honeymoon.  In  the  man’s  veins  runs  a strain 
of  Southern  blood  which  is  roused  by  the  environ- 
ment of  his  fathers’  land  and  by  the  beauty  of  an 
alluring  young  Sicilian  girl. 

The  story  runs  through  a series  of  breathlessly  in- 
tense and  passionate  climaxes.  Every  scene  breathes 
the  same  wonderful  mystic  charm  that  made  liis 
former  novel  a marvel  of  romance. 

JUastroled.  Price,  $1.50. 
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Sampson  Rock 
of  Wall  Street 


By  EDWIN  LEFfeVRE 

Author  of  " WjlU  Street  Stories,”  " The  Golden  Flood” 
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IN  Wall 
Street  Mr. 
Lefevrehas 
found  all  that 
goes  to  the 
making  of  the 
most  exciting 
kindofastory 
of  love  and 
adventure. 
There  are  an 
American  girl 
and  American 
millions  to  be 
won,  and  the 
hero  makes  a 
daring  fight 
for  them. 
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COMMENT 

Woodrow  Wilson  on  Oan  Legislation 

Mu.  Woonuow  W ILHox’h  speech  nt  the  dinner  of  the  South 
Carnlina  Society  in  Now  York  linn  attracted  wide  attention. 
It  seems  that  the  country  is  in  the  mood  to  listen  to  sane 
and  statesmanlike  utterances.  and  of  late  we  have  heard 
few  such  wise  and  thoughtful  speeches  as  that  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son. Its  poise  and  balance,  its  calmness  mid  .its  judicial 
quality,  commend  it;  it  is,  in  fact,  a commanding  word  car- 
rying such  conviction  that  it  is  clearly  heard  notwithstanding 
tlie  noisy  confusion  of  tongues  by  which  the  country  has 
lieen  bewililered  and  thought  excluded.  Mr.  Wilson’s  ap- 
peal  to  the  thoughts  of  men  revives  the  day  of  a better  states- 
mauidiip.  lie  points  out  to  us  that  the  men  who  arc  now 
so  vigorously  assailed  that  we  are  unwilling  to  listen  to  any 
defence  or  to  take  into  consideration  any  mitigating  eireum- 
st anen  have  simply  done  what  the  country,  through  its  laws 
and  it*  government,  have  invited  them  to  do.  “ We  have 
stimulated  material  progress,’’  says  Mr.  Wilson,  “in  every 
ww  wo  can  think  of.”  By  the  tariff,  which  he  calls  the 
'•<  f instrument  of  stimulation,”  and  by  other  legislation 
and  ' j.-cted  legislation,  we  have?  created  favored  classes 
which  we  have  aided  to  acquire  a wealth  of  the  effects  of 
which  we  i-ow  complain,  Our  own  laws  hate  granted  to  their 
own  favorites  the  opportunities  of  which  they  have  avail'd 
themselves.  If  the  country  has  lieen  oppressed  by  these 
favorites,  the  people  must  blame  themselves  even  more  than 
they  hlainc  those  who  have  taken  advantage  of  tin*  legisla- 
tion by  which  they  have  been  invit'd  to  grow  rich  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers  and  consumers.  The  people,  through 
the  laws  of  Congress  and  by  flic  efforts  of  sympathetic  ad- 
ministrators of  the  laws,  have  built  up  favored  classes,  aiul 
now  when  they  arc  face  to  face  with  the  evils  that  have 
naturally  follow'd  their  own  conduct,  and  logically  flow'd 
out  of  their  own  policy,  a cry  is  raised  and  a movement  is 
.-taHed  which  would  not  only  punish  past  wrong-doing  and 
prevent  future  evils,  hut  would  impair  or  destroy  the  use- 
fulness of  public  services  that  are  essential  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  and  of  every  one  of  its  citizens  who  is  de- 
pendent upon  its  business. 

No  Deal,  Square  or  Otherwise 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  one  who  will  carefully 
read  and  consider  Mr.  Wtl-sox’s  sjMM-eh  ran  fail  to  recognise 
not  only  its  soundness  and  saneness,  but  its  essential  Amer- 
icanism. The  proposition  that  then*  should  be  no  class,  or 
classes,  in  this  country  favored  by  our  laws  is  fundamental 
democratic  truth;  and  Mr.  Wilson  clearly  points  out  that 
wc  have  departed  from  this  general  principle;  that  we  have 
built  up  whatever  law-sustained  *|ircial  privilegi-s  we  p»  «*«<■** ; 
and  that  a strong  sentiment,  perhaps  a prevailing  sentiment, 
among  us  favors  the  punishment  of  our  erstwhile  favorites 
while  we  retain  the  virions  principle  that  has  creat'd  and 
fostered  them.  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  own  refusal  to  consider 


tariff  reduction,  his  belief  that  it  is  comparatively  immaterial, 
arc  widen ces  of  tlie  prevalence  of  this  sentiment.  Ilis  loyal 
advocacy  of  the  evils  of  trade-unionism,  of  its  monopolistic 
features,  of  its  demands  for  the  recognition  in  law  of  union- 
ists as  composing  a fnrnrrd  class,  although  they  are  a 
minority  of  labor,  in  another  evidence.  Mr.  Wilson  is  op- 
posed to  nil  class  legislation,  ami  it  is  this  view  which  wc  have 
in  mind  when  wc  say  that  his  statesmanship  is  not  only 
sound,  but  is  essentially  American  because  it  is  essentially 
democratic.  Tlie  difference  L-tween  this  statesmanship  and 
another  which  line  captivated  some  minds  by  its  seeming 
fairness  is  illustrated  by  tlie  following  extract  from  Mr. 
Wilson’s  speech: 

If  we  an*  to  restore  the  purity  of  our  law  ami  tlie  freedom  of 
our  life  we  must  sec  to  it — In  all  tno'lerutkm  an<l  all  fairness — that 
no  clam  whatever  i*  given  artilirial  nrivilrgc*  or  advantages,  and 
that  our  life  moves  tree  again  nf  fear  or  favor  from  whatever 
quarter  or  whatever  class.  W hat  we  ami  i«  not  a square  deal,  hut 
no  deal  at  all — old-fashioned  equity  and  harmony  of  condition,  a 
purged  luisiness  and  a purged  law. " 

How  much  nobler  and  higher  than  the  other  is  the  ideal 
of  Mr.  Wilson  will  be  seen  nt  once  by  all  who  have  not  for- 
gotten or  rejected  this  republic's  own  ideals  of  individual 
liberty  and  equality.  It  is  one  of  the  hopeful  sign**  of  a 
doubtful  lime  that  Mr.  Wilson’s  speech  is  greeted  sympa- 
thetically and  cordially  by  the  independent  and  Democratic 
pres*  throughout  the  country. 

Cleveland  on  Current  Delirium 

A notable  endorsement  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  contention  is  found 
in  an  interview  with  Giiover  Cleveland,  published  in  the 
Xcw  York  Time*.  So  one  ran  question  Mr.  Cleveland's. 
hostility  to  whatever  e\  ils  and  wrongs  have  resulted  from 
tlie  partnership  lietwecn  government  and  wealth ; but  !m\  too, 
utters  u word  of  caution,  and  his  tone  is  familiar  to  all  of 
us  who  recall  the  fact  that  calm  judgment  and  perfect  fair- 
ness have  always  been  the  characteristic*  of  our  great  states- 
men. Thia  is  part  of  what  Mr.  CLKVKLAND  said; 

“ There  is  much  uf  the  nature  of  di-lirium  in  the  popular  outcry 
against  railroad  corporations.  for  instance.  We  sliall  all  U- 
ashanietl  of  it  by  and  by.  I dare  say  I have  sonic  reason  to  know 
of  the  real  iniquities  of  corporations,  and  I do  know  them,  hut 
there  is  much  that  is  not  only  groundless,  but  wrong,  in  the  off- 
hand attacks  made  on  the  railroads  by  the  thoughtless  people  on 
all  hands.  What  i*  well  founded  in  them  will  Is-  cured,  but  the 
cr*»-  of  denunciation  will  soon  |u«.  We  shall  rrtlect  that  rail- 
roa«U  are  vitallv  related  to  our  pmaperity.  and  that  to  attack 
them  needlessly  la  to  at  I nek  ourselves.  It  is  not  the  stock  uf  soul 
less  millionaires,  hut  the  property  of  citizens,  of  widows,  and 
orphans,  whose  savings  are  invested  in  railroads,  that  is  living 
damagi-d.  We  shall  rrvnll  what  railroads  have  been  and  an*  still 
to  Is-  in  the  development  of  our  country,  and  this  craze  will  |«ss. 

“Of  course  there  must  be  name  form  of  governmental  sttper- 
vislon,  but  it  should  be  planned  in  a quiet  hour,  not  in  one  of  angry 
rxeltunral.” 

Mr.  Cleveland.  too,  lielicvea  that  tire  tariff  in  the  root  of 
our  evil*,  for  by  it  rlnws  have  been  built  up  -elaiuws  whose 
profit  has  been  found  in  controlling  the  government,  while 
the  class  legislation  which  favored  these  beneficiaries  bus 
bred  u desire  for  more  of  the  -sumc  kind,  to  the  end  of  en- 
abling other  cIishps  to  enrich  tltcmsclvcs  by  law.  Like  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Cleveland  thinks  that  the  evil  prineiple  should 
lx*  disl royed.  He  sics  no  great  principle  in  the  ncMurrs 
for  reducing  railroad  fares  to  tivo  or  three  cents  a mile. 
There  are  broader  and  deeper  questions,  and  especially  the 
question.  “Shall  we  maintain  onr  ‘barbarous  superstition  of 
industrial  isolation’;  shall  we  continue  to  fatten  favorites 
by  legislation  only  to  turn  upon  and  destroy  them  after  they 
have  prospered  on  onr  own  gifts,  and  because  of  evils  the 
seeds  of  which  we  ourselves  have  sown?”  It  is  important  to 
note  that  among  the  chief  endorsers  of  the  iloetrine  of  the 
two  New  Jersey  statesmen  is  the  Louisville  Courier’ Journal. 

Important  Truths  About  the  Railroads 

A good  deal  of  evidence  is  being  offered  to  us  of  serotal 
very  important  truths.  Th**  find  is  that  the  railroad*  are 
essential  to  the  pntper  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
country;  the  second  is  that  some  of  the  railroads,  especially 
those  that  were  of  *■  rated  f«<r  a long  time  nt  a loss  on  account 
of  the  character  of  the  country  through  which  they  were 
started.  have  themselves  built  up  much  of  the  business  which 
*u»w  demand*  their  servu-e;  the  third  is  that  charges  have 
been  fair,  and  that,  as  President  IIauley  predicts,  any  fair 
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valuation  of  tlw*  r«wufc<  l».v  tin*  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission or  by  any  oilier  authority  will  show  this;  the  fourth 
is  that  the  present  business  of  the  country  is  so  great  that 
enormous  railroad  expansion  is  abadutely  necessary,  t liven 
nil  these  factors  of  the  problem,  it  is  evident  that  the  rail- 
roads cannot  he  put  out  of  business,  or  limited,  or  crippled, 
without  {treat  material  injury  to  the  whole  country.  It  is 
gratifying  to  learn,  therefore,  tliat  the  President  has  taken 
counsel  of  men  who  are  in  the  business  of  railroudiug.  hut  it 
is  greatly  to  lie  feared  that  he  is  thinking  out  some  way  of 
giving  the  roads  a u square  deal,”  when  he  ought  to  be  serious- 
ly pondering  upon  Woonitow  Wit, son’s  wise  observation  that 
what  we  need  i«.  no  deal.  There  should  l«u  the  premier  enforce* 
ment  iu  the  courU,  on  the  initiative  and  motion  of  the  ad- 
ministrative authorities,  of  laws  which  provide  punishment 
for  evil  practices,  hut  the  effort  to  place  experts  who  know 
railroading  under  the  supervision  of  laymen  who  know 
polities  is  precisely  wrong,  while  it  has  had  most  to  do 
with  bringing  about  such  injurious  conditions  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  now  resorting  to  consultation  and  to  thoughtfulness. 
The  country  and  the  railroads  are  not  so  much  in  wed  of 
new  restrictions  and  paternal  laws  as  of  reasonable  freedom, 
and  of  this  reasonable  freedom  the  untrodden  and  waiting 
parts  of  the  country  arc  chiefly  in  need. 

Secretary  Taft's  Boom 

In  almost  every  issue  of  the  daily  newspapers  we  read 
something  phout  Mr.  Taft's  “boom,”  one  tiny  being  in- 
formed that  the  President  is  supporting  it,  and  on  another 
day  that  he  is  not.  Whether  or  not  would  he  interesting  if 
wo  could  only  know  which,  but  of  this  we  may  be  certain: 
that  if  Mr.  Rookkvei.T  should  name  a successor  as  Andrew 
Jackson  did.  and  that  successor  should  lie  elected,  his  ex- 
perience* would  be  it*  unhappy  as  Van  Bihkn’s.  It  may  be 
added  that  .Mr.  Taft  would  prefer  to  be  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  for  life,  rather  than  for  four  years  to 
bo  the  Martin  Van  Bprf.x  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  i* 
also  true  that  no  one  who  is  opposed  to  a severely  paternal 
government,  and  no  one  who  i*  op|sised  to  increasing  Federal 
{towers  or  to  the  usurpation  of  State  powers,  contrary  to  tho 
fundamental  law,  by  constructions  of  the  Constitution, 
ought  to  waul  Mr.  Taft  to  lie  President.  By  tho  same  token. 
Chief  "Justice  Kt’M.RR  owes  it  to  the  country  arid  to  his  own 
convictions  to  remain  in  hi*  present  otticc  to  the  last  moment. 

The  People's  Mind 

It  i*  primarily  tbr  President  mid  Us*  Supreme  Court  who  wjwnk 
tin*  tasiplc's  inxUireat  mind  und  who  •xpn*s«>  in  spoken  and  written 
word,  in  administrative  art  und  in  judiriul  decision,  the  highest 
will  of  like  whole  jieople. — PtvmdnH  Hutlrr  of  fid  ton  fir  it  ( Vd/rjp’. 

Whose  mind  do  tlie  lawmakers  *|>euk- — the  Presiilent’s  or  the 
Supreme  Court’s?  Is  the  “raaturest”  law  uu  edict;  or  n 
construction  l 

Senator  Lodge  on  State  Rights 

Senator  Loimjk  recently  addressed  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature.  A Senator  who  does  tin*  sort  of  thing,  und  it  is  very 
often  done  in  Massachusetts,  ought  to,  and  sometimes  doe*, 
have  something  of  moment  to  impart  to  these  immediate 
constituent*  of  hi*.  Mr.  Lodge  desired  to  allay  fears  that 
have  been  somewhat  forcibly  expressed  as  to  the  “ usurpation*  ” 
of  the  Federal  government  upon  the  powers  of  the  State 
which,  in  the*©  very  word*,  have  been  approved  by  ( lovemor 
Cl' MSI  IN*  of  Iowa.  Notwithstanding  Ibis  endorsement  of 
the  Federal  anti-Stnte  movement,  it  ha*  been  felt  that  the 
representative*  of  the  States  in  the  Senate  would  f«*el  im- 
pelled to  resist  it.  If  any  Senator  could  be  expected  to  side 
against  the  States,  it  would  naturally  Is-  Mr.  Lhm:k,  but 
Massachusetts  has  aguiu  had  influence  with  its  Senator.  Hi- 
tol«i  the  legislature  that  he  believed  in  the  “ dual  form  of 
government,”  and  assured  them  that  the  “ men  who  repre- 
sent the  Stati*s  iu  Washington  have  no  desire  in  themselves 
to  encroach  on  the  power  of  the  State.”  Once  more  there  is 
reason  to  Ins  grateful  that  the  Semite,  a*  now  organized,  ha* 
not  been  destroyed  in  answer  to  hasty  criticism. 

Mr.  Bryce  and  Canada 

Mr.  Bbyi  k has  come  to  this  country  with  some  very  in- 
teresting instruction*.  He  hope*  to  In?  able  to  make  a treaty 
with  the  United  States  which  will  put  u iienccublo  cud  to 


all  the  fliteen  question*  which  mutually  worry  us  and  our 
ucighlior  on  tlie  north.  It  is  said  that  he  is  practically  iu 
agreement  with  H»*ere*tary  Itocrr,  and  tin*  mean*,  if  it  mean* 
anything,  that  (lie  British  Foreign  Office  and  our  own  Statu 
Department  are  iu  agreement.  Tho  more  important  of  the 
<iue*tion*  which  require  settlement  are  these:  (1)  tariff 
reciprocity,  the  difficulty  here  being  that  Mr.  Root  desires 
Canada  to  adopt  our  tariff  law*  against  Great  Britain  und 
free  trade  with  us;  (2)  the  preservation  of  Ningara  Falls, 
it  being  hoped  to  take  the  subject  from  Statu  jurisdiction 
by  treaty;  (3)  preservation  of  the  seal  herd  in  Bering  Sea; 
(1)  tishoric*  in  the  Groat  Iotke*  and  off  the  Atlantic  ami 
Pacific  coast*;  (TO  naval  vessels  on  the  lake*.  It  may  well 
bo  that  the  British  government  and  the  State  Department 
will  arrive  at  an  agreement;  hut  that  is  not  all.  Tlie  Senate 
must  ratify  mi  the  part  of  this  government,  while  we  know 
by  experience  that  the  British  government  will  not  definitive- 
ly  conclude  any  treaty  affecting  Canada  to  which  tho  Domin- 
ion government  object*.  It  is  necessary  for  Hr.  Root  and 
Mr.  Bryce  to  agree  liefore  we  have  a draft;  but  the  consent 
of  the  Senate  und  of  Canada  is  necessary  before  we  liave  a 
treaty. 

P obied  on  ostaeff 

Bad  men  at  time*  raise  eonsiclerable  hob  and  do  serious 
harm,  but  they  are  hardly  in  the  competition  as  mischief- 
makers  with  good  men  who  for  one  reason  or  another  take 
the  wrong  »idr.  Good  min  are  expected  to  lie  right,  and 
people  are  prone  to  judge  of  the  soundness  of  their  judgment 
by  their  walk  and  convocation.  Character  procure*  in- 
fluence and  ill  repute  promotes  distrust,  but  sagacity  and 
wisdom  sometime*  go  with  vulnerable  morals,  and  some- 
times— sad  to  say — the  upright,  man  ha*  marvellously  bail 
judgment.  Governor  Pennvpvckf.r  of  Pennsylvania  i* 
universally  credited  with  ficrsonnl  integrity,  yet  because  he 
was  a sim|>le-minilcd  old  fogy  he  was  easily  made  the  tool 
of  the  unconscionable  rascals  who  got  upward*  of  nine  mil- 
lion dollars  out  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  furnishing 
a tliree-and-a-half-million-dollar  court-house,  So  the  late 
Constantini  Petrovwti  Pobiedoxortseff,  who  had  it  fuir 
title  during  a good  part  of  his  long  life  to  be  considered 
the  most  mischievous  man  in  Europe,  was  a man  of  austere 
morals  and  deep  piety,  learned,  sincere  in  hi*  convictions 
and  fearless  iu  living  up  to  them,  lie  was  a good  man  with 
his  head  turned  the  wrong  way.  He  saw  backwards,  but 
could  not  sec  forwards.  He  believed  in  the  absolute  au- 
thority and  divine  right  of  the  Czar,  qnd  of  the  Russian 
Church  of  which  lie  was  himself  the  lay  dictator.  He  dis- 
believed |»re»f' mildly  and  from  ik’cp  conviction  in  free  speech, 
publicity,  mid  individual  lilierty,  and  opj>oscd  all  three  with 
every  weapon  he  could  wield  a*  long  as  ho  had  power.  lie 
lived  to  be  eighty  years  old.  and  died  in  his  bed  at  least  two 
centuries  later  than  he  should  have  died. 

The  Wonderful  Steal  at  Harrisburg 

After  all.  there*  are-  Home  pretty  greedy  h#d  men  in  the 
country  U-sidc*  those  who  are  trying  to  manage  the  railroads. 
A very  interesting  group  of  such  persons  are-  under  scrutiny 
iu  San  Francisco,  when-  there  is  good  hof»e  of  bringing  them 
iff  justice  und  possibly  to  contrition.  Another  group  is  under 
investigation  by  a commission  sitting  at  Harrisburg.  This 
latter  squad  is  coni|tut-cd  of  the  individuals  who  pit  the  con- 
tract for  furnishing  the  Pennsylvania  State  Capitol.  A* 
mentioned  altove,  the  Capitol  building  cost  less  than  four 
millions,  but  the  o\|N*nse  of  decorating  and  furnishing  it  ran 
the  bill  up  to  a total  of  *13,1. >1,422  IS-  The  story  of  tin* 
expenditure  of  tlie  nine  million*  that  went  for  “ furnishing*  ” 
is  one  of  the  most  nauseating  tales  of  rascality  that  ever  has 
IN1U0  to  the  attention  of  the  American  people.  Pennsylvania 
is  a big  and  rich  State,  and  can  stand  heing  robbed  of  four 
or  five  million  dollars  at  any  time  without  any  great  distress. 
In  this  matter  of  tlie  Capitol  it  is  not  the  loss  of  the  money 
that  mid  hurt  so  much  as  tlie  humiliation  of  having  such 
:i  gang  go  through  the  State’s  pockets  in  such  a wav.  All 
the  details  of  the  story  have  not  yet  come  out,  but  enough 
of  them  are  known  to  make  the  story  of  Tweed’s  court-house 
and  of  the  Albany  Capitol  seem  like  commonplace  |»ilf<'riug. 
The  public  has  heard  how,  apparently  by  collusion  with  the 
architect,  J.  M.  IIi'STon,  and  other*,  an  ambitious  contractor. 
John  II.  Ranpkhsox,  of  Philadelphia,  got  the  contract  for 
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providing  the  new  Capitol  with  preposterous  embellishments 
at  iuerulthle  prices.  We  have  heard  about  the  bronze  chuu* 
clclicra  ami  standards,  charged  and  paid  for 'at  $4  85  a pound, 
costing  altogether  $2, 258,955  90,  made  of  solid  bronze  so  as 
to  weigh  more,  and  of  such  enormous  size  and  weight  that 
those  that  hang  from  the  ceilings  are  unsafe.  We  have  heard, 
too,  of  the  gigantic  mahogany  furniture  paid  for  by  the  cubic 
foot.  We  know  about'  the  K mahogany  ” rostrums  that  cost 
to  make  $2000,  and  for  which  the  State  paid  the  contractor 
$90,748  80.  For  painting  and  decorating  certain  walls  Sander- 
son received  $789,473  1C.  A first-class  firm  of  decorators  had 
offered  to  do  the  work  at  ft 91,173  68,  and  first-class  decorators 
do  not  work  cheap.  These  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  meth- 
ods by  which  the  taxpayers  of  Pennsylvania,  in  return  for 
their  graxl  money,  have  been  provided  with  an  unrivalled 
monument  to  their  own  impotence,  the  corruption  of  their 
late  State  government,  ami  the  ambition  of  contractor 
Sanderson.  A groat  State  has  been  inode  ridiculous.  That 
ought  to  hurt  it  more  than  being  robbed. 

The  Brownsville  Raid  Again 

Major  I 't:\iiiietK,  tried  by  court  martial  at  Fort  Sain  Houston 
in  Texas  for  neglect  of  duly  in  connection  with  the  shooting 
up  of  Brown aville,  has  been  acquitted.  It  ap]x-ars  that  the 
written  findings  in  the  ease,  not  yet  published,  will  go  into 
the  question  whether  the  negro  troops  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry  were  guilty  of  the  Brownsville  raid.  The  opinion 
of  the  court  on  this  point  will  be  received  with  lively  interest. 
When  the  President  dismissed  the  negro  companies  for  con- 
cealing the  identity  of  the  men  who  raided  Brownsville,  the 
prevailing  opinion  was  that  his  action  was  unjust,  because 
it  had  not  been  proved  that  the  soldiers  were  guilty  of  con- 
spiring to  protect  their  guilty  com  radon.  But  few  persons 
doubted  that  some  members  of  the  company  had  done  the 
shooting,  and  that  others  must  have  known  about  it.  Major 
Penrose  and  other  officers  were  blamed  for  not  knowing  what 
was  going  on  and  takiug  measures  to  discover  who  was  guilty. 
Now  a court  martial  finds  Major  Penrose  not  to  blame,  and 
the  testimony  given  before  the  Senate's  investigating  com- 
mittee, while  deepening  the  mystery  that  clouds  the  whole 
affair,  has  made  it  seem  reasonably  probable  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  discharged  soldiers  knew  nothing  at  all 
about  the  shooting,  and  had  nothing  to  tell.  It  is  not  even 
clear  as  yet  that  any*  of  the  colored  soldiers  took  part  in  the 
shooting,  and  it  has  been  made  less  incredible  than  at  fir»t  that 
none  .of  them  had  a hand  in  it. 

Good  Results  of  the  Atlanta  Riots 

In  the  April  number  of  the  American  \faftatine  them  is 
an  informing  and  ciH-onrnging  review  of  the  Atlanta  riots 
by  Ray  Staxnard  Baker,  which  students  of  race  problems 
will  do  well  to  read.  lie  tells  what  started  the  riots,  what 
negroes  suffer  from  the  propensity  to  pronounce  snap  judg- 
ments on  them  when  accused  or  suspected  of  crime,  what 
class  of  men  did  the  rioting  at  Atlanta,  what  kind  of  negroes 
wore  killed,  what  was  the  effect  on  the  credit  and  prosperity 
of  the  city,  and  what  has  been  done  to  prevent  such  happen- 
ing* in  future  and  .to  promote  better  and  safer  relations  be- 
tween whites  and  blacks.  Our  recollection  is  that  Tillman 
ami  other  disturhpm  of  peace  hastened  to  say  on  getting  news 
of  the  Atlanta  outbreak  that  it  was  only  the  first  of  many 
similar  raw  clashes  that  were  sure  to  come  in  other  Southern 
cities.  Mr.  Baker's  piece  goes  a good  ways  to  upset  that 
opinion.  He  show*  that  the  Atlanta  riot,  far  from  being  a 
necessary  ami  inevitable  clash  of  outraged  whites  and  threat- 
ening blacks,  was  an  utterly  seundalous  and  unwarranted 
performance,  growing  out  of  conditions  that  should  have  been 
remedied,  and  conducted  by  a scalawag  white  mob,  egged  on 
by  uews|Ni|»er  agitation.  It  did  Atlanta  so  grout  a material 
injury  ns  to  lie  a warning  to  other  cities  not  to  let  such  things 
happen.  What  is  encouraging  “is  that  it  woke  Atlanta  up, 
scandalized  all  the  sane  |>coplo  in  the  town,  impelled  them 
to  find  out  and  publish  the  truth  about  the  riots,  and  to  eon- 
suit,  formally,  for  the  first  time,  with  representative  and  lead- 
ing negroes  as  to  wlint  measures  were  needed  to  secure  due 
protection  for  all  citizens.  This  public  conference  of  white 
citizens  with  black  as  to  measures  necessary  for  the  good  of 
both  was  an  exceedingly  imjiortmit  and  encouraging  step, 
and  worth,  probably,  all,  ami  more  than  all,  the  Atlanta  riots 
coat. 


How  Women  Get  Things  Done 

It  is  interesting  to  note  tlie  public  activities  of  women 
in  government,  ami  to  compare  the  trouble  they  take  and  llie 
sacrifices  tlu-y  make  with  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  tlie 
monopoly  (or  almost)  of  voting  and  of  filling  offices.  When 
we  wanted  clean  streets  in  New  York  we  had  attained  a 
point  of  such  civic  nastiness  that  even  the  men  voter*  were 
contemplating  the  necessity  of  “doing  something.”  But  the 
women  actually  did  something,  and  enormously  expedited 
the  establishment  of  better  conditions.  They  formed  an 
active  association.  and  so  woke  up  the  voting  fathers,  hus- 
band*. and  sons  that  these  took  intelligent  action.  The  other 
day  in  Loudon,  when  the  city  found  itself  loaded  with  a debt 
approaching  $100,000,000  for  municipal  trading  enterprises, 
the  women  voters  rose  and  drove  to  the  polls  the  men  who, 
by  abstaining  from  voting,  bad  permitted  the  continuance 
of  a municipal  government  which,  nt  the  expense  of  the  over- 
burdened taxpayer*,  had  embarked  in  all  sorts  of  expensive 
e <|*erimciit*  in  city  socialism.  And  now  it  i*  a woman  who, 
for  tlie  moment  at  least,  has  prevented  the  further  pollution 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  New  York  Harbor  by  securing  an 
injunction  which  restrains  the  building  of  the  obnoxious 
Bronx  sewer.  Mr*.  Horton — this  is  the  name  of  the  enjoiuer 
— ha*  performed  the  duty  of  a taxpayer,  and  no  voting  man 
apparently  has  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  vindicate  his 
right  to  the  suffrage  by  taking  so  much  trouble  for  the  city 
of  which  he  is  one  of  the  ruler*.  Tlie  task  lias  been  left  to 
one  of  the  ruled.  The  New  York  Time*  hopes  that  there  is 
mmc  woman  in  New  .Jersey  who  will  follow  Mrs.  HoRTon’* 
example  and  enjoin  tin*  sewerizing  of  the  Passaic  Valley. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

Does  anybody  like  that  portrait  of  President  Roosevelt  (late- 
ly exhibited  ill  the  window  of  n Fifth  Avenue  picture-shop)  that 
is  destined  to  hang  in  the  hall  of  the  Peace  Congress  at  the 
Hague?  To  our  mind  it  fails  by  a great  space  to  do  our  Nobel 
prize  winner  justice. 

The  twenty- five-hundredth  jM-rformancc  of  “ Ben-Hur  ” was  given 
on  April  2 at  the  Aeadrmy  of  Music  in  New  York.  The  drama- 
tized version  of  (ienrral  Wallace's  story  was  first  produced  at 
the  Broadway  Theat  re  in  Nrw  York  on  November  20,  I Him. 
Since  then  it  is  estimated  8.000.000  people  have  seen  it  played 
in  various  theatre*  in  the  United  State*,  including  about  a 
million  people  wbo  have  seen  it  in  New  York,  where  it  has  been 
played  about  450  times.  This  is  a remarkable  record  of  vitality, 
romp*  ruble  with  that,  of  “ Uncle.  Tom's  ('akin”  and  “Tlie  Old 
Homestead.”  No  doubt  the  sreret  of  the  lasting  popularity  nf 
all  three  of  these  very  dissimilar  plays  is  that  they  all  ap|M'iil 
to  associations  or  traditions  that  are  inbred  in  the  American 
consciousness.  A generation  of  city-dwelling  and  largely  city- 
born  people  like*  to  lie  reminded  that  their  fathers  were  farmers 
and  farmer'*  hoya,  and  wore  red  woollen  mufflers  and  cowhide 
hoots  in  winter;  a generation  that  was  born  after  slavery  died 
likes  to  get  a more  vivid  notion  than  history  books  give  of  what 
slavery  was  and  why  it  made  trouble;  a generation  that  muy 
or  may  not  be  renders  of  the  Bible  realizes  that  the  Bible  is 
a force  and  influence  of  unrivulled  power  in  our  civilization,  and 
(locks  curiously  to  m-c  a remarkable  dramatic  show  that  has  the 
Bible  for  its  background. 

.Joseph  RoLr  Hi  nton,  the  first  Senator  to  serve  a term  in 
prison,  i*  greatly  to  lie  pitied,  or  he  would  be  if  he  did  not  talk 
so  much,  und  thus  constantly  advertise  his  moral  impotence. 
It  may  1**  that  Mr.  KOOREVKLT  is  as  ambitious  a*  the  released 
convict  Senator  says  that  he  is.  and  it  is  true  that  liettcr  men 
than  Mr.  Bcbton  believe  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  accept  a nomi- 
nal ion  for  a third  term,  but  Mr.  Btrton  will  not  convince  any 
fair-minded  pennon,  whether  that  person  likes  or  dislikes  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  that  the  Piesident  Is  coldly  and  cunningly  playing 
a game,  the  object  of  which  is  to  create  a demand  that  he  shall 
lie  (he  Republican  candidate  in  11*08,  especially  a game  that  in- 
volve* the  slaughter  of  some  of  his  bed  and  most  loyal  friends. 
The  antagonist  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a President  who  will  go 
farthest  is  u man  for  whom  the  President  has  the  deepest  rc*pceL 
Hc  says  that  President  Roosevelt  ha*  foreseen  a panic,  and  ia  will- 
ing that  a Democratic  President  shall  Is-ar  the  odium  of  it.  ju*t  a* 
the  Re|»uhllran*  unloaded  their  1893  panic  on  Mr.  CLEVELAND;  and 
then,  he  further  says.  Mr.  Roosevelt  expect*  that  the  country 
will  turn  to  him  to  save  it.  This  would  Is-  a funny  procession 
of  facta,  and  if  thev  could  happen  would  not  Is-  very  creditable 
to  the  perspicacity  of  the  country.  UuirTON  goes  further  than 
lliis,  hut  he  will  riot  make  much  impression  cither  on  Mr.  Roose- 
velt or  on  any  one  else. 
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IT  mihw  impossible  for  us  to  associate  death  with  the  Singer. 
A*  A hi  rich  himself  sang  of  Longfellow,  in  tlw  last  p**-m  he 
wrote,  whieli  wa*  reutl  lu»t  Friday  at  his  funrrwl.  ami  seemed 
a lit i in;;  o»  well  us  the  moat  essential  |i«rt  of  the  simple 
service: 

“ Above  hia  grave  the  gras*  anti  annw 
Their  aoft  antiph'inul  strophe*  write: 

Mnonriae  and  daybreak  come  and  go: 

Summer  by  summer  on  the  height 
The  thrushes  find  melodioua  breath. 

Here  let  no  vagrant  wind*  that  blow 
Whisper  of  death. 

They  do  not  die  who  leave  their  thought 
Imprinted  on  some  deathless  puge." 

If iw  old-time  friends  who  listened  to  the  reading  vividly  recalled 
how  always  his  spirit  reaeted  against  the  visible  insignia  of  mor- 
tality and  of  mortal  weak-  ' 
m-*«,  and  against  any  expres- 
sion of  sorrow  for  loved  ones 
gone  that  should  seem,  as  lie 
phrased  it.  “ blaek  with  grief.” 

It  was  not  death  he  shunned 
but  what  Sir  Thomas  Hrownc 
eu  I fed  "the  funereal  gloss” 
wo  put  upon  it.  The  oldest 
of  his  enm fades  whispered  to 
me:  " Hr  did  not  like  to  be 
seventy,  lb*  dreaded  to  gn>w 
old.”  So  the  stillness  ma- 
terially cmlxxlicd  in  hi*  form 
lying  before  ns,  under  the 
colors  of  the  commonwealth, 
only  accentuated  our  sense  of 
the  eternal  mobility  of  the 
spirit. 

The  youth  which  Aldrich 
cherished  for  himself  became 
the  buoyancy  and  charm,  the 
juyancc  and  suppleuc**,  of  his 
work.  More  than  any  other 
of  our  writers  lie  "l*  our 
Adonais.  He  never  crowded 
the  market,  never  even  seemed 
to  belong  to  it.  hut  rather  to 
tin-  gymnasium  in  its  Hellenic 
srn*e.  We  would  gladly  have 
luid  more  of  his  pnetns  and 
romances,  hut  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  enreer  he 
was  never  driven  by  necessity, 
and  lie  never  sought  by  fre- 
quent appeal  to  keep  an 
audience  already  won. 

t fiber  writers  have  seemed 
apprehensive  of  oblivion  if 
even  for  a little  while  they 
should  relax  their  hold,  or 
they  liave  hud  some  ulterior 
pur|x*H*  and  have  feansl  to 
lose  their  influence  by  lack  of 
persistence  -.  while  still  other* 
have  cultivated  the  familiar 
regard  of  readers  from  the 
love  of  it,  deeming  it  their 
richest  reward,  and.  whatever 
the  distinetion  of  their  art. 
sonic  of  thpir  most  delightful 

traits  are  inseparably  associated  with  the  charms  of  this  sedulous 
courtship.  Hut  Aldrich  wa*  always  fearful  of  his  fate  with  the 
reader,  fearful  that  his  desert*  would  really  be  small  if  he  did  not 
bold  himself  well  in  hand;  and  this  cautious  circumspect  inn  grew 
with  the  years,  until  lie  nunc  almost  to  Dr.  OuWn  view  of  the 
limitations  of  any  individual  career.  It  was  not  from  indolence 
that  his  ventures  during  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  no  few 
and  so  far  between,  but  from  the  fear  that  lie  might  not  respect  the 
limit  ami,  without  himself  being  aware  of  it.  betray  unworthy 
weakness. 

His  silence  was  the  more  easily  forgiven  because  of  the  distinc- 
tion of  each  rare  venture.  The  intervals,  however  long,  were 
haunted  by  the  melodic*  we  had  heard,  by  the  romance*  we  never 
tired  of  reading.  A story  like  " A Sea-Turn  ” would  last  for  years 
— so  would  a sonnet  like  “ Invocation  to  Sleep.”  There  wan  no  im 
patience  in  our  waiting,  and,  now  that  waiting  is  useless,  we  have 
no  scn*e  of  lack  but  rather  the  grateful  *cn»c  of  enduring  satis- 
fact  ions. 

Time  alone  can  sift  the  gems  of  literature.  Certainly  nothing 
can  Is-  more  futile  than  the  attempt  to  forecast  any  master's  place 
in  literature  by  comparison  with  bis  compeer*.  Who  shall  say 
how  far  along  the  vista  of  the  future  a writer's  theme  shall  carry 


lorvT  .lodging  by  the  past.  the  better  vehicle  for  the  long 
ulti  In-  the  excellence  of  the  writer'*  art.  Art  is  not  merely 
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hi*  memory 

way  should  w 

the  form  of  expression;  the  soul  and  essence  of  it  is  beauty,  hero- 
ism, or  whatever  quality  of  the  human  spirit  has  a Ham  mg  excel 
lener.  t runsernding  in  its  eternal  interest  all  tliut  i*  accidental 
uul  transitory— wherefore,  it  is  said.  “Art  is  long  and  life  is 
fleeting."  In  the  enilxxlimcnt*  of  human  imagiiuitioii.  it  i*  (Ida 
everlasting  (Mission  or  idral  interest  which  determines  the  form. 
The  finish  the  jxx-l  gives  to  the  form  is  only  that  consummate 
ardor  which  burn*  away  what  is  extraneous,  accidental,  or 
impertinent. 

These  considerations  an-  essential  to  our  estimate  of  Aldrich's 
work  in  verse  or  prose,  for.  whenever  that  work  is  discussed,  the 
question  arises  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  form  and  theme, 
and  the  transition  is  easy  to  u comparison  of  this  writer  with  con- 
temporaries  like  Lowell,  Whitman,  Whittier,  and  Longfellow,  for 
whom  the  theme  did  so  much  in  the  enhancement  of  the  general 
• esteem. 

Whitman,  in  thorn*  New 
York  days  when  Aldrich  some- 
time* met  him  at  I’fall"*,  may 
have  spoken  of  static  of  the 
daintier  poet's  verse  us  his 
"little  tinkle.”  and  perhaps 
wane  of  his  most  enthusiastic 
admirers  would  liave  esteemed 
it  as  lightly,  in  comparison 
with  “ Leaves  of  (Jras*  hut. 
simply  ns  poetry  it  had  an 
lest  hetie  excellence  which 
Whitutuii  would  not  even  have 
carol  to  mutch. 

Aldrich  so  diligently  und 
ardently  wooed  the  muse,  that 
it  would  have  seemed  to  him 
just  cause  for  her  stern  jeal- 
ousy if  he  had  given  more 
t bought  to  the  jxs-t's  mission 
than  to  his  art.  I (in  m usings 
did  not  blend  with  the  fa- 
miliar thoughts  of  his  readers 
as  lyiiigfelhiw's  did.  If  Im* 
had  served  the  reader  with 
half  the  seal  he  gave  to  the 
service  of  the  muse  he  might 
have  always  won  a homelier 
welcome.  Hut  lie  was  not  a 
men*  craftsman,  an  artificer 
of  words.  If  lie  had  the  deft- 
ness of  Horace  lie  had  also  the 
grace  of  Virgil.  And,  while 
his  verse  borrowed  no  fin* 
from  that  fane  in  which 
\\  hittier  was  a worshipper, 
while  it  was  Parnassian  in  its 
reserve  rather  than  Delphic 
in  prophetic  ecstasy,  it  never 
lur-krd  sane  and  natural  feel- 
ing. 

Mill'll  of  this  feeling  wax 
due  to  his  simple  love  of 
Nature,  which  frequently 
found  unaffected  expression  in 
hia  poetry.  He  was  strongly 
attnclir-d  to  the  soil  of  lo* 
native  ” Kivermouth,”  which 
looked  seaward. 


“Only  keen,  salt-sea  odors  filled  the  air. 

Sea-sounds,  sea-odors — these  wen*  all  my  world. 

Hence  is  it  that  life  languishes  with  me 
Inland:  the  valleys  *tiih*  me  with  ghxxii 
And  pent-up  prospect ; in  their  narrow  Ixiund 
Imagination  flutters  futile  wings." 

\Ye  can  understand  why,  in  Ills  later  and  most  prosperous  years, 
hi*  leisure  wax  given  to  frequent  m-n  voyaging.  The  " sea-long- 
ing* " wen-  deepened  by  the  sense  of  mystery  naturally  awakened 
and  stimulated  by  the’  open  Atlantic  prospect.  IVrhnp*,  too,  in 
the  Mending  «»f  tin*  remote  with  the  familiar  in  hi*  free  fancies, 
was  developed  that  peculiar  order  of  wit  which  distinguished 
Aldrich  from  all  other  American  humorist*.  The  habit  of  i*o- re- 
lating far  with  near  things  prompted  in  conversation  u brilliant, 
suggestion  or  the  quick  repartee,  and.  in  such  poem*  as  " Identity." 
the  sudden  surprise.  This  gave  his  sketches  of  travel  the  charm 
of  unusual  freshness,  and  all  hi*  work  the  value  of  originality. 
Hi*  interest  in  the  extremely  foreign  was  not  that  which  one  feels 
in  what  i*  exotic.  To  him  it  wa*  a psychical  curiosity,  which 
found  in  the  surprisingly  strange  at  once  tin*  *t raugely  familiar — 
f Cun  tinned  on  page  oil.) 
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JACKSON  AND  ROOSEVELT 
A PARALLEL 

COMMENTS  OF  THE  PRESS  UPON  AN 
ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  CONDITIONS 


We  rrntnr«  to  lux  (hr  patience  of  our  readers  l>y  print the 
following  extract  from  a speech  made  by  t ho  editor  of  tills  journal 
in  (.‘ha rlfhti hi  on  St.  Patrick's  day.  and  published  in  full  in  the 
current  number  of  The  Xorlh  American  Review,  together  with 
certain  comment*  tbcreoo: 

M The  l*rn>Wrnl  whom  WkiwITB  refused  to  constitute  the  guar- 
dian of  liberty  was  a ruler  such  nh  .Iaikhdx,  wlmni  he  bud  in 
mind,  and  of  wliom.  in  Nimnich'h  admirable  biography,  we  find 
word*  well  worthy  of  prayerful  consideration  nt  this  time. 

“ ‘ JarxnoN,’  any*  his  biographer,  ‘held  that  hi*  reflection 
was  a triumphant  vindication  of  him  in  all  the  point*  in  which 
he  had  liern  engaged  in  controversy  with  anybody,  and  a kind  of 
eliarter  to  him.  as  representative,  or,  rather,  tribune,  of  tlie  peo- 
ple. to  go  on  and  govern  on  Ilia  own  judgment  over  and  against 
everybody,  including  Congress.  Ilia  attitude  towards  the  Supreme 
Court,  hia  discontent  with  the  Senate,  hie  construction  of  hi* 
duties  under  the  Constitution,  all  things,  great  and  small,  were 
held  to  he  covered  ami  passed  ujkhi  by  tbe  voice  of  the  people  in 
his  reflection.  . . . The  Jeffersonian  non-interference  theories  were 
now  all  left  far  behind.  Jacksonian  democracy  was  approaching 
already  the  Napoleonic  type  of  tin*  democratic  empire,  in  which 
the  elect  of  the  nation  is  charged  to  protect  the  state  against  every- 
body, childly,  however,  against  any  constitutional  organs.  . , . I'p 
to  that  time  the  Supreme  Court  had  not  failed  to  pursue  the  or- 
ganic development  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  had.  on  every  occa- 
sion on  which  it  was  put  to  the  test,  proved  the  bulwark  of  con- 
stitutional liberty,  by  the  steadiness  with  whieh  it  hail  cwtuhli-died 
the  interpretation  of  the  Const  it  u lion,  ami  checked  every  partial 
amt  interested  elfort  to  wrest  the  instrument  from  its  true  charac- 
ter  Iackhox’h  ap|M>inlnii*nts  inf mdueed  tin*  mode  of  action 

by  the  Executive.  through  tlie  selection  of  the  judges,  on  the  in- 
terpretation of  tlie  Constitution  of  the  Supreme  Court.  . . . During 
Jackson second  term  the  gniwth  of  the  nation  in  wealth  and 
prosperity  was  very  great.  It  was  just  bemuse  there  was  an  im- 
measurable source  of  national  life  in  the  physical  circumstances, 
and  in  the  energy  of  the  people,  that  tlie  political  follies  and  abuses 
could  lie  endured.’ 

“ So  we  prtvcivr  that  there  is  no  novelty  in  our  present  situation. 
In  JaCHOON’k  time,  as  to-day.  despite  the  excellent  general  condi- 
tions, there  were  constant  manifestations  of  dissatisfaction  and 
unrest,  and  the  dispassionate  historian  dors  not  hesitate  to  at- 
trilnite  them  to  Jackson's  character  and  example. 

"What  will  the  harvest  lie?  I.rt  us  turn  for  a parallel  to  the 
|iages  of  history  recording  the  immediate  sequence  of  the  Jackson 
administration  and  read  as  follows; 

“‘A  few  days  after  Van  Bl’RKx'a  inauguration  the  country  was 
in  the  throes  of  the  worst  and  most  wide-spread  financial  panic  It 
has  ever  seen.  The  distress  was  fairly  apfialling.  both  in  its 
intensity  and  in  its  universal  distribution.  All  the  (sinks  stopped 
payment,  and  bankruptcy  was  universal.  . , . Tlie  effort*  niude 
by  Benton  and  other  Jacksonian*  to  stem  the  tide  of  piddle  feel- 
lug  and  direct  it  through  the  well-worn  channel  of  suspicious  fear 
of.  and  anger  nt,  the  tanks.  us  tlie  true  authors  of  general  wretched- 
ness. were  unavailing:  the  stream  swelled  into  a torrent,  and  ran 
like  a mill-race  in  the  opposite  way.  . . . But  a few  years  before 
the  Jacksonian*  had  appealed  to  a senseless  public  dislike  of  the 
so-called  “money  power,"  in  order  to  help  themselves  to  victory, 
and  now  they  had  the  chagrin  of  seeing  an  only  less  irrational 
outcry  raised  against  themselves  in  turn,  and  used  to  oust  them 
from  their  places.  Tin-  |ieop]e  were  more  than  ready  to  listen  to 
any  one*  who  could  point  out,  or  pretend  to  (mint  out.  the  nut  lairs 
of.  and  the  reasons  for,  tin*  calamities  that  had  la-fallen  them. 
Their  condition  Was  pitiable.  , . . Trade  was  nt  a complete  stand- 
still: laborers  were  thrown  out  of  employment  and  left  almost 
starving:  farmers,  merchants,  mechanics,  craftsmen -of  every  sort 
— all  alikr  were  in  the  direst  distress,’ 

“ S»rh  is  the  veracious  chronicle  of  Timmoio:  Boos  ram. T.  his- 
torian. of  the  aftermath  of  an  adimnifitnttlon  in  all  respects  -ta- 
kingly similar  to  that  under  which  we  now  live — similar  in  method- 
ical attack  n|ton  projierly,  in  appeals  to  envy  and  unrhimtahh-nr**. 
in  wanton  extravagance,  in  the  domineering  elmraef.-ri-th-*  of  tin- 
Chief  Executive,  in  his  aloofness  from  the  conservative  branch  of 
his  own  parly,  in  his  determination  to  obtain  now  conxl  melton*  of 


the  Constitution  from  justiers  appointed  by  himself.-  in  faith  in 
his  own  ability-  to  make  the  people  happy,  in  his  assumption  th.it 
he  was  constituted  by  tlu-m  not  their  mere  executive  officer,  but 
their  tribune,  in  his  personal  popularity  and  power. 

“ ' The  harm,’  adds  the  historian,  - was  largely  due  to  causes 
existing  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  especially  to  the  specu- 
lative folly  rife  among  the  whole  American  people;  but.’  Ik-  signifi- 
cantly roneluilen,  * it  is  always  an  easy  and  a comfortable  thing 
to  hold  others  responsible  for  what  is  primarily  our  own  fault." 

“ Thus  s|«ke  the  historian.  1’nty  (toil  that  a like  evasion  of 
responsibility  may  not  be  forced  U|n>n  an  historian  Is-cotne  l’resl- 
dent ! 

“ I have  drawn  uport  the  bitter  ex|ierirnee  of  the  past  for  a - 
|Ktrallcl  designed  to  indieate  the  menace  of  living  tendencies  because 
it  Is  necessary  to  make  the  (Kirtrayal  distinct  and  clear.  The  line 
1 would  draw  lies  la-tween  impulse  and  reason,  between  hasty  ac- 
tion and  solier  judgment,  between  practice  of  politica  and  aim  nt 
stnlesmanship.  Is- tween  too  great  keed  of  expediency  and  too  little 
observance  of  principle.  Is-tweeii  attempts  to  regulate  human  dm- 
tiny,  from  before  the  cradle  to  after  the  grave,  and  reliance  upon 
natural  remedies  and  the  patriotic  spirit  of  American  citizens." 

SOME  PRESS  COMMENTS 
( from  the  Charleaton  “ .Vrira  umf  Courier  ’") 

Shall  tin*  American  people  rule  themselves  or  shall  they  he 
ruled?  Shall  the  government  established  by  them  be  maintained, 
or  shall  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  by  the  people, 
perish  from  the  earth?  This  was  the  theme  of  (‘olonel  Hamvky'n 
womlerfully  effective  address  at  the  anniversary  dinner  of  the 
lliliernian  Society  last  night. 

The  subject  is  one  that  appeals  to  tlie  patriotic  sense  of  all 
our  people.  The  powers  of  the  government  are  derived  from  the 
people,  and  all  the  |*>wcrs  not  expressly  conferred  upon  the 
government  at  Washington  are  reserved  to  the  States.  That 
is  the  theory  UjMin  which  our  system  of  government  was  founded; 
that  is  the  principle  upon  whieh  it  has  been  developed,  and  that 
is  its  only  safeguard  for  the  future. 

We  have  fallen  upon  evil  times.  The  hand  of  usurpation  has 
1-oen  laid  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  in  tbe  warnings 
so  eloquently  uttered  by  Colonel  UakVEY  last  night  there  is  .» 
clear  call  of  duty  to  all  who  value  the  integrity  of  the  American 
republic.  He  drew  this  very  striking  picture  of  what  might 
happen  to  this  country: 

" In  the  ordinary  course  of  human  event*,  especially  in  the 
demoralization  and  exrllmM-nt  and  misapprehension  of  a na- 
tional political  contest,  an  error  might  be  made,  and  one  might 
Is-  chosen  by  the  nation  as  Chief  Magistrate  who  sliould  cuntlane 
in  himself  qualities  of  profession  so  inconsistent  with  his  prac- 
tice* as  to  create  general  distrust,  uml  constitute  a real  menace 
to  the  stability  ami  jiermnnrtu-c  of  our  national  institutions; 
one.  for  instance,  who,  while  demanding  vehemently  that  all 
should  he  doers  no- 1 builders,  himself  should  be  the  moat  striking 
exemplar  of  constant  undoing  and  persistent  tearing  down:  one 
who  should  sternly  denounce  all  critics,  though  himself  the  most 
censorious  of  persona:  one  who  should  sneer  at  opponents  for 
antagonizing  radicalism  instead  of  proposing  actual  reforms, 
while  himself  forced  to  appropriate  the  notions  of  political  an- 
tagonists; one  who  should  hold  aloft  the  banner  of  idealism  and 
simultaneously  trade  with  thooe  notoriously  corrupt;  one  who 
while  urging  the  necessity  of  individual  achievement,  should  en- 
courage socialism  while  inviting  attack  u|M*n  accumulations  of 
wealth  which  are  the  natural  results  of  the  very  individual  en- 
deavors thus  advocated ; one  whose  sense  of  personal  righteous- 
ness should  so  fur  overpower  liis  sense  of  personal  charitableness 
ns  to  induce  frequent  denunciation  of  those  disagreeing  with  him 
a«  wilful,  malicious,  and  unqualified  prevaricators;  one  who 
should  while  constantly  railing  at  trusts,  yet  shield  with  the 
utmost  rare  the  sacred  tariff,  hrredcr  of  them  all;  one  who  should 
deplore  political  contributions  from  corporations,  yet  raise  to  the 
most  pnwci (ill  position  in  his  government  one  who  hod  sought 
uml  obtained  them;  one  quicker  tliun  any  other  in  demanding 
restitution  of  diverted  funds,  yet  painfully  silent  respecting  the 
disposition  of  large  sums  of  money  taken  from  policy-holders 
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and  used  to  insure.  not  the  live*  of  the  l turn  red.  but  the  election 
of  a President.” 

There  is  no  mistaking  who  Ml  for  this  picture,  It  is  not  nee 
tssary  to  taek  the  name  on  the  Irnme  «*r  print  it  in  the  catalogue. 
There  has  been  no  President  of  this  country  whom  the  description 
would  tit  hut  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Yet  the  people  have  ap- 
plauded him  just  an  they  have  always  applauded  revolutionists 
and  usurpers.  In  “days  like  the*1,”  when  the  very  foundation 
stones  of  our  government  are  bring  destroyed  and  tin*  country 
is  filled  with  discontent,  it  is  well  that  some  strong,  true  voice 
should  ring  out  the  alarm,  undismayed  by  the  threat  of  power. 
Colonel  Harvey  has  performed  a |Nitriotic  service  in  stripping 
the  President  of  the  rags  of  autocracy  in  whieh  he  would  array 
himself,  am)  in  calling  upon  the  people,  urn!  particularly  upon 
the  [triple  of  the  South,  to  stand  hv  the  faith  of  the  fathers. 

Colonel  IIarvky  has  picked  up  the  President,  of  the  United 
States  on  the  end  of  his  thrusting,  hewing,  and  lacerating  logic, 
and  the  Hough  Kider  is  exposed.  He  presents  no  engaging  spec- 
tacle to  the  judicious  and  perceiving.  The  shallowness,  the  noisy 
aggressiveness,  the  charging  and  countercharging,  the  everlast- 
ing dinning  of  self -achievement  by  the  President,  have  all  along 
well  lieen  understood  by  thinking  men.  but  at  no  time  in  the 
past  have  they  been  displayed  with  the  contrast  of  the  country's 
history,  its  facts  savagely  condensed,  and  the  whole  picture  ar- 
luiigvd  with  inexorable  logic  shining  upon  them,  so  that  the 
sii|ierfieinl  ns  wll  ns  the  discerning  must  ponder  them. 

Colonel  Harvey's  speech,  unhappily  for  the  President,  was  one 
of  those  whieh  will  he  read.  It  holds  to  the  gaze  of  the  people 
of  the  republic  this  idol  of  theirs  in  such  a light  that  they  can- 
not save  themselves  from  looking  him  through  and  through. 
\\  asiiinotox.  Jefferson,  Weuktol  liXCOLX,  and  C’AUloi'5  have 
been  summoned  and  have  borne  wiinC**  against  him  with  living 
voices,  ami  their  minds  huve  met  in  concord  of  accusation  that 
this  young  man  of  the  glib  tongue,  the  galloping  fieri,  and  all- 
around  temperament  acrobatic  is  at.  heart  the  enemy  of  the  Con- 
stitution. the  upsetter  of  American  institutions,  the  implacable 
foe  of  the  sovereign  States,  and  powerful  and  menacing,  at  least 
so  long  as  bluster  shall  deceive. 

(From  (he  Rotten  “ Herat d ”) 

The  speech  of  Colonel  Humor  Harvey,  editor  of  The  North 
American  Review  and  of  Harper's  IVKRKLY,  to  the  Sons  of  St. 
Patrick  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Inst  night,  was  one  of  the 
most  notable  utterances  on  the  anniversary  then  celebrated. 

In  the  speaker's  view.  " One  overpowering  question  now  confront* 
the  Aincriran  people:  Shall  they  rule  themselves,  nr  shall  they  be 
ruled;  Shall  their  sovereignty  continue  to  la*  popular,  however 
inadequate,  or  become  paternal,  however  beneficial;”  In  these 
questions  Colonel  Harvey  embodies  his  conception  of  the  old 
issue  between  Federalism  and  States'  rights—a  centralized  nat  Tonal 
government  or  “ popular  sovereignty,”  exercised  through  local 
authorities.  He  make*  perhaps  the  most  pointed  and  effective 
array  tluit  has  been  presented  during  the  current  discussion  of  the 
theoretical  danger*  of  a “strong”  national  government,  and  nf 
the  arguments  and  warnings  of  mtr  earlier  statesmen  and  jurista 
against  it.  The  shafts  which  he  lets  lly  at  President  KOOSCVUT, 
Secretary  Root,  and  other  promoters  or  defenders  of  the  doctrine 
of  expanded  and  advanced  nationalism  are  sharply  pointed  and  well 
aimed. 

Yet.  after  all.  do  not  the  eminently  praetieal  American  people 
take  a practical  view  of  this  question?  l>o  not  the  American  peo- 
ple **  rule  themselves  ” just  as  truly  and  as  much  in  electing  a 
Congress  to  make  laws  for  them  and  a President  to  execute  these 
laws,  in  matters  pertaining  directly  to  their  welfare,  as  they  do 
when  they  elect  State  l.cgi*laturrs  and  (inventors ? 

There  has.  beyond  question,  been  an  extension  of  the  Federal 
power  and  authority  beyond  the  limits  specifically  assigned  to  it 
by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  Was  any  defender  of  the 
Union  ever  able  to  point  to  the  precise  words  in  the  organic  law 
forbidding  a State  to  secede,  or  authorizing  the  employment  of 
armed  force  to  prevent  it?  Where  was  the  precise  warrant  for 
the  government  notes  issued  during  the  war.  for  the  proclamation 
of  emancipation,  and  the  measures  adopted  for  ” reconstruction  "? 
Wen*  not  these  assumed  powers  based  upon  the  “ interpretation  ” 
or  **  construction  ” of  the  Constitution  which  the  new  champions 
of  States’  rights  denounce  ao  violently  when  the  rule  is  invoked 
to  protect  the  people  from  |Kiisoned  food,  and  for  the  regulation 
In  other  ways  of  corporation*  that  are  above  and  lieyond  separate 
State  Control; 

Is  President  ROOSEVELT,  for  example,  a “ ruler.”  In  the  sense  of 
wielding  autocratic  power t Has  he  |ier*otially  or  in  conjunction 
with  Congress  deprived  the  States  of  any  of  their  reserved  rights; 
Can  he  do  it  without  llwdr  consent;  Has  any  citizen  lieen  deprived 
by  the  President  or  by  the  Federal  government  of  his  constitutional 
liberty?  Has  any  law-abiding  corporation,  even,  been  oppressed 
or  wronged  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Justice?  What  is  the 
specific  complaint;  What  la  the  tangible  injury? 

The  Herald  is  content  to  stand  with  Woonamv  Wlunx,  Colonel 
Harvey'*  Democratic  candidate  for  President,  when  lie  says:  u We 


can't  erinflne  a political  system  in  the  strait-jacket  of  a theory,” 
and  in  his  candid  admission  that  “ It  is  a fortunate  fact  that  the 
violation  of  tlir  theories  of  our  political  system  has  led  to  no 
practical  inconvenience."  He  sees  no  subjection  of  States  nor  op- 
pression of  individuals — not  even  any  “ inconvenience.” 

Wi*  admire  Colonel  Harvey's  ability,  and  enjoy  the  coruscations 
in  his  speech.  Hut  we  haw  no  fear  that  “ our  liberties* " arc 
menaced,  nor  that  anylmdy  will  rule  this  glorious  rrpublic  except 
tlie  American  people  thmisrlvc*. 

(From  the  Hartford  "Timeo") 

The  country  is  indebted  to  Heokok  Harvey,  who  conduct*  the 
great  publishing  business  still  known  as  Harper  A Rrother*.  and 
who  personally  e*lits  Harper's  Weekly  *«d  The  North  America* 
Her tnc,  tor  a new  portrayal  of  the  Honorable  THEODORE  Roose- 
velt, President  *>f  the  United  States. 

Colonel  Harvey  was  the  princi|tul  sjicnker  at  the  lianquet  of  the 
Sons  of  St-  Patrick  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  Monday 
night,  and  la*  used  the  occasion  to  make  the  most  striking  political 
address  of  the  year  that  has  attained  general  publicity.  He  quoted 
Daniel  Wkbhteh'h  powerful  denunciation  of  “ persons  wliu  oon- 
r lant  ly  clamor  who  “carry  on  a mad  hostility  against  ail  rstuh- 

lishfxl  institutions":  wh<*  “would  choke  up  the  fountains  of  indus- 
try and  dry  all  it*  stream*  who,  “ in  a,  country  where  property  is 
more  equally  divided  than  anywhere  else,  rend  the  air  with  the 
shouting  of  agrarian  doctrines.”  The  comments  of  Colonel  Harvey 
were  these: 

“ Here  we  have  a perfect  picture  of  our  present  situation.  Proa- 
perlty.  aided  by  a President,  lias  produced  a licentiousness  of  feel- 
ing and  action,  a desire-  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  other  men's  labor 
and  the  promulgation  of  agrarian  doctrine*;  mm  plaint*  of  op- 
prv*«ion  and  of  the  pernicious  influence  of  accumulated  wealth  have 
provoked  hostility  to  established  institutions,  and  outcries  against 
the  combining  of  small  capitals  to  produiv  beneficial  re*ults  bid 
fair  to  choke  up  the  fountains  of  industry  and  dry  all  it*  streams. 
Already,  as  an  ipimediate  etTect  o'f  a whirlwind  of  hostile  b-gislation 
incited  throughout  tlie  country  by  the  ileelaratinns  of  the  Prrsi- 
dent  and  tlie  * warnings  ’ of  the  Secretary  of  State,  capital  has 
withdrawn  its  essential  support,  money  cannot  lie  had  to  provide 
adequate  means  of  transportation,  railway  companies  arc  called 
u]*ut  to  make  bricks  without  straw,  and  all  enterprise  is  at  a 
standstill  in  the  face  of  the  otlicial  Imast  of  so  much  * already 
done.*  and  the  latest  threat  of  a further  ‘ girding  up  of  loins  to 
do  more.’  Ifecause  a few  have  done  wrong  all  must  suffer:  just 
discrimination  ha*  lieen  thrown  to  the  wind*,  and  tlie  end  is  not  in 
sight.  Tlie  President  reiterates  the  assertion  that  hr  is  still  un- 
convinced of  the  necessity  of  serving  a third  term,  but  authorizes 
the  punitive  announcement  that  no  ‘reactionary’  need  apply  for 
the  Hepuidican  nomination.'* 

Colonrl  Harvey  admits  that  President  Roosevelt,  like  Andrew 
Jackson,  will  probably  be  able  to  name  hia  own  successor,  and  he 
raises  the  interesting  question  whether  the  aftermath  of  the  Roose- 
velt administration  will  lie  a tremendous  financial  convulsion 
like  that  of  IK37,  when  Van  Bcren  had  taken  the  Presidential 
chair,  and  when  hard  times,  largely  the  result  of  world  conditions, 
were  attributed  to  Jacksonian  politic*.  In  this  connection  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  description  in  his  l**>k  alsnit  the  Jack  bon  regime 
I*  quotrsi  to  show  bow  the  popular  fury  stirred  against  the  United 
State*  Rank  was  finally  turned  against  the  Jacksonian*,  when 
Hr?  whole  country  was  in  the  direst  distress,  and  Colonel  Harvey 
suggests  the  possibility  that  during  the  four  years  succeeding 
March  4.  1900,  the  Roosevelt  dynasty  may  have  a very  similar 
experience. 

It  was  a very  illuminating  speech  which  tlie  keen  minded  Ver- 
monter gave  to  the  Charlestonian*  on  Monday  evening. 

( From  the  darannah  "Neve") 

Tlie  Cliarleaton  Nrtre  and  Courier  is  of.  the  opinion  that  the 
President  cannot  answer  the  attack  made  U|ion  him  by  Colonel 
Harvey,  the  editor  at  The  North  America n fterieir,  in  a speech 
delivered  at  the  banquet  of  the  N«m*  of  fit.  Patrirk  in  Charleston 
on  Monday  night  last,  but  say*  that  he  cannot,  escape  making  a 
reply  to  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  attack  was  a severe  one. 
It  put  the  President  in  a very  unpleasant  light  before  the  coun- 
try. In  the  course  of  his  speech  lie  drew  a picture  of  a Chief 
Magistrate  that  might  Is*  a menace  to  the  institutions  of  tlie  re- 
public. « 

The  President  is  quick  to  reply  to  attacks  on  himself,  as  a rule, 
but  it  isn't  clear  what  he  can  say  in  reply  to  the  foregoing.  That 
Colonel  Harvey  had  him  in  mind  there  can  lie  no  doubt.  There 
Isn't  an  intelligent  person  in  the  country  that  wouldn’t  recognise 
the  picture  tlie  moment  he  read  Colonel  Harvey’s  description. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  wlrnt  Colonrl  Harvey  said  will  cause 
the  President  any  loss  of  popularity.  Tlie  great  majority  of  tlie 
people  don't  seem  to  Is-  in  tlie  mind  to  receive  with  approval  at- 
tacks on  the  President.  They  appear  to  lie  satisfied  with  him  and 
bis  work.  They  look  upon  him  as  a uuin  wltn  has  a mission  tluit 
is  for  the  public  good,  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to  stand  by  him 
until  bis  mission  is  |s-rfonned.  If  Hr?  President  were  to  do  any- 
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thing  that  touched  their  pockets  there  would  flame  up  at  once  a 
bitter  opposition  to  him,  and  there  would  he  a thousand  voices  in 
every  community  proclaiming  everything  that  Colonel  Harvey 
said  against  him,  hut  us  long  as  the  President  appear*  to  be  work- 
ing in  the  interest  of  tJir  musses  he  need  not  reply  to  such  speeches 
as  . that  of  Colonel  ILarvey  in  order  to  retain  their  good-wilk 

(From  I hr  h'norx  ille  “Tribune”) 

The  great  commission  given  to  11m*  immortal  twelve  was  to  go 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gosjad  of  salvation  to  every 
creature,  beginning  at  Jerusalem.  One  of  the  apostles  who  is 
preaching  the  go*|*d  of  political  salvation  to  the  American  repub- 
lic is  (iKorur  Harvry,  the  able  editor  of  Harper's  Weekly  and  of 
The  Sorth  American  /ferine,  lie  has  started  out  to  preach  this 
gospel,  before  the  sons  of  St.  Patrick,  in  the  historic  old  town  of 
Charleston  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

He  has  made  up  his  mind  that  the  country  is  leaning  over  a 
dangerous  precipice,  und  unless  some  one  undertakes  the  job  of 
holding  it  hack  there  is  imminent  danger  of  a catastrophe.  He 
has  undertaken  the  job.  fie  utters  warnings  against  those  two 
ambitious  and  dangerous  men,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Etllir 
Root. 

lie  told  tlie  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  in  the  city  of  Charleston  how 
A ft  DREW  Jai'KSON’b  administration  was  curiously  like  that  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  how  Roomkvki.t.  like  Jackhon,  scents  deter- 
mined to  dictate  his  own  successor  in  office,  and  points  out  how 
the  people  suffered  after  Jackhon  had  succeeded  in  foisting  Van 
Rl’RKN  ti|sin  the  eountry  as  its  President. 

Colonel  Harvey  introduced  Kliiic  Root  as  a witness  to  prove 
that  it  is  the  purpose  of  those  now  in  power  at  the  national  capital 
to  manipulate  the  personnel  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  course 
of  time  so  as  to  have  a majority  of  that  body  made  up  of  mm 
who  would  make  the  laws  of  the  land  and  supersede  the  Constitu- 
tion through  the  process  of  judicial  construction.  In  his  speech  at 
Charleston  he  had  not  borrowed  the  pitchfork  of  Senator  Tillman 
for  use  on  the  occasion ; hut  he  evidently  meant  to  impress  those 
who  heard  him  with  the  belief  that  lie  could  use  a pitchfork  if  l»e 
should  want  to. 

He  is  evidently  in  a state  of  mind,  believing  that  unless  some- 
thing is  done  and  done  quickly  by  gomeliody,  the  republic  is 
tottering  on  its  last  logs,  and  that  history  will  show  that  Roose- 
velt und  Root  have  been  ila  slayers. 

fPron  (he  Atlanta  '‘Journal”) 

It  would  hardly  lie  overstating  the  caw  to  sav  that  the  most 
notable  speech  made  on  tiro  celebration  of  St.  Patrick’*  day  in  the 
South  was  that  of  Colonel  Ceokoe  Harvey,  editor  of  Harder's 
Weekly  and  Thr  ,V nrth  American  Reeietr,  before  tire  Son*  of  St. 
Patrick  at  Charleston. 

Tire  occasion  presented  a special  opportunity  for  the  appropriate 
discussion  of  States*  rights  and  the  recent  tendency  towards  cen- 
tralization. It  i*  well  within  the  truth  to  say  that  Colonel 
Harvey  measured  fully  up  to  the  opportunity  und  delivered  an 
address  which  is  hound  to  attract  attention. 

We  can  well  imagine  that,  the  Secretary  of  State  Is  heartily 
tired  of  hearing  of  that  unfortunate  tweak  he  made  at  the  dinner 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Xew  York,  in  which  he  sjarke  of 
**  finding  constructions  of  tire  Constitution,”  which  would  vest 
additional  power*  in  the  national  government.  It  row  up  to 
plague  him  before  the  words  were  cold  on  hi*  lips,  and  he  hastened 
to  qualify  and  explain  within  twenty-four  hour*. 

But  if  his  speech  on  that  occasion,  voicing,  a*  it  did,  confraudly, 
the  sentiment  of  the  administration,  was  susceptible  of  a modi- 
fied construction,  there  could  be  no  doubt  a*  to  the  re|ieated  ex- 
pression* in  the  same  vein  made  by  tin*  President  himself,  and  to 
these  Colonel  IIarvey  called  attention  very  effectively. 

In  hi*  Harrisburg  speech  President  Roosevelt  said,  “ We  need, 
through  executive  action,  through  legislation,  and  through  judicial 
interpretation  and  construction  of  the  law,  to  increase  the  power 
of  tlw*  general  government."  and  he  flouted  the  idea  of  holding 
hack  on  men1  considerations  of  “abstract  theory.” 

In  his  more  recent  speech  at  Cambridge  be  alluded  to  the 
**  curious  revival  of  the  doctrine  of  State*'  rights.”  and  impugned 
the  motive*  of  those  who  luid  revived  it. 

Colonel  Harvey  took  occasion  to  sav  that  some  of  the  men  who 
bad  thus  “ curiously  revived  " this  doctrine  were  Justices  Brewer 
and  Harlan,  of  the  Supreme  Court;  Justice  Brown,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Senator  Fokakkr.  of  Ohio:  and  Congressman  McCall,  of 
Massachusetts. 

These  are  strong  names  among  the  men  of  light  and  leading, 
and  certainly  the  majority  of  them  cannot,  lie  accused  of  leaning 
to  States’  right*  because  nf  any  part  that  doctrine  had  in  bring- 
ing on  the  Civil  War.  It  must  be  that  strictly  on  its  merits 
they  believe  in  the  wisdom  and  traditional  necessity  of  States’ 
rights. 

The  speaker  asked,  in  applying  the  facts  brought  out.  If  "we 
must,  anticipate  a repetition  of  history  ia  tlw-  designation  by  a 
second  Jackhon  of  a successor,  pledged  to  a continuance  of  arbi- 
trary regulation  and  legislation  by  executive  commissions,  or 


slial I an  earnest  effort  at  least  be  made  to  turn  back  our  govern- 
ment into  the  safer  path  liewn  by  the  fathers  of  the  republic?” 

It  remained,  said  the  distinguished  speaker,  for  the  South  to 
answer.  This  section  alone  Im.l  been  true  to  the  Democracy,  and 
none  other  had  the  right  to  name  the  candidate  and  write  the 
platform. 

Where  the  South  would  look  for  allegiance  he  could  not  answer, 
but  we  could  at  least  remain  true  to  the  patriots  who  have  died 
and  to  those  living  who  still  insist  tliat  popular  government  " shall 
not  perish  from  thr  earth.” 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Colonel  Harvey  has  shown  hi* 
friendship  for  the  South.  That  he  is  a strong  and  able  man  i* 
undisputed. 

( From  the  L I tea  “ Observer  ") 

In  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  last  evening.  Colonel  Ceoroe 
Harvey,  editor  of  The  \orth  American  Review  and  Harder’* 
Weekly,  spokr  to  the  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  in  that  city,  ami  in- 
advertently to  the  country,  for  what  he  said  was  of  enough  im- 
portance for  the  u*e  of  the  greatest  of  our  press  organizations 
and  of  such  deep  ln»|«ort  a*  to  deserve  a wide  reading. 

The  theme  is  nut  new — the  rights  of  the  States  which  form  the 
Federal  I'uion.  Tins  nation  was  formed  by  representatives  of  the 
States  who  granted  the  general  government  certain  right*,  duties, 
and  privileges,  and  reserved  front  it  every  other  right  and  duty 
and  privilege,  in  no  other  way,  upon  no  other  condition,  .could 
this  I'nion  have  been  formed.  * 

But  Colonel  Harvey,  who  is  attracting  wider  and  wider  eon- 
flideration  a*  a courageous  thinker,  see*  the  right*  of  the  States 
held  in  light  regard  by  the  present  Executive  of  tin*  nation.  In 
forcible  print,  and  now  on  the  platform,  lie  Ila*  discussed  the 
changing  conditions  and  uttered  warnings.  In  part  wliat  he  said 
last  night,  not  only  (o  Hie  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  in  South  Carolina, 
but  to  his  fellow  countrymen,  is  printed  in  the  Obnerrer  to-day. 
Tliere  is  enough  of  it  to  invite,  to  spur,  deep  thought.  Colonel 
Harvey  does  not  exaggerate  the  peril. 

( From  thr  Dogfon.  Ohio,  “ Herald”) 

Upon  our  first  |>*ge  yesterday  was  found  an  attack  upon 
President  Roosevelt.  unexcelled  in  bitterness,  unequalled  in 
Vicious  invective,  unapproached  in  vituperative  misstatement,  by 
the  ugliest  utterance*  of  Tii.lman.  Vardaman,  Hearht.  or  any 
other  of  the  most  reckless  Roosevelt  haters. 

This  amu/Jng  tirade  proceeded  from  the  lip*  of  t Sroroe  Harvey, 
editor  of  Harder**  Weekly,  at  a St.  Patrick's  day  banquet  at 
Charleston.  South  Carolina.  Monday  night.  We  advise  our  rend- 
ers to  turn  Istck  and  read  every  word  of  it;  and  then  to  compare, 
or  contrast,  their  i.-wn  conception  of  Thmodoke  Roomevki.t.  hi* 
character,  his  aims,  hi*  purposes,  with  the  drcaifful  picture  drawn 
by  Colonel  IIaHVEY. 

Is  it  pmxilde  that  this  great  nation  has  been  so  long  and  mi 
grossly  deceived  in  the  personality  of  it*  Chief  Magi*trate?  Can 
it  be  thaL  he  i*  the  dangerous  conspirator,  the  traitorous  public 
servant,  the  wicked  assassin  of  industry,  the  debaucher  of  the 
court*,  the  hypocrite,  the  general  all-around  scoundrel  whom 
Colonel  Harvey's  lurid  word*  depict!  Did  Roosevelt  insult 
Cuba?  Is  he  a menace  to  the  stability  of  our  national  institu- 
tions? Has  he  made  “methodical  attacks  upon  property”?  Does 
he  "appeal  to  envy  and  uneharitablenews ”? 

In  short,  dam  Harvey  voice  the  judgment  of  the  American 
nation  in  this  astounding  assault  upon  the  motives,  the  methods, 
the  patriotism,  the  statesmanship,  the  very  personal  honesty  of 
the  Chief  Executive? 

We  say  No!  An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  will 
*ay  No!  However  strongly  men  l*>lh  within  and  outside  of  the 
Republican  party  may  differ  with  the  President  upon  this  or 
that  phase  of  his  general  policy,  however  much  individual  opin- 
ions may  vary  as  to  the  np|iarent  wisdom  of  some  particular 
utterance  or  act,  if  it  were  possible  to-day  to  take  a referendum 
vote  of  all  the  voter*  in  the  United  States  upon  the  question  nf 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  almolutrly  patriotic  spirit  and  motive, 
his  sincerity  of  purpose,  hi*  devotion  to  the  general  good,  and 
the  inherent  equity  of  hia  attitude  toward  the  predatory  and 
conscienceless  corporations  for  whom  Mr.  Harvey  seem*  to  hold 
a brief,  the  verdict  would  he  one  of  practically  unanimous  en- 
dorsement and  confidence. 

The  Harvey  explosion  will  excite  more  discussion  than  itsi  im- 
portance merits,  simply  because  of  Its  supposedly  dignified  and 
authoritative  origin.  Harper's  Weekly  has  for  so  many  ream 
taken  its  own  solemnly  pronounced  opinions  seriously,  that  it 
has  induced  a great  many  persons  with  short  memories  to  swal- 
low its  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  a*  gospel  truth.  There 
hove  been  time*  am]  seasons  when  Harper's  could  scarcely  ex- 
press its  admiration  of  Roosevelt  In  lower-case  type.  It  has 
been,  a*  have  all  thoughtful  observers,  mildly  critical  at  times 
of  certain  executive  altitudes:  but  its  prevailing  tone  ha*  been 
one  nf  lofty,  condescending  commendation.  Only  when  Mr.  ROOOT* 
velt  began  to  “ encroach  " upon  the  " vested  ” rights  of  unscrupu- 
lous and  defiant  corporate  misdoers;  only  when  he  evinced  the 
determination  to  put  an  end  to  corporate  tyranny  and  aggression; 
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only  when  it  became  evident  that  the  linen  of  the  real  foe*  of 
the  nation  were  in  ininiinent  peril — only  then  did  Harper's  and 
Harvey  discover  the  incendiary  and  menacing;  character  of  bin 
performance. 

(From  the  Xne  York  “ilait”) 

Colonel  Georc.e  Harvey  paid  his  respects  to  the  President  at 
a dinner  In  South  Carolina  the  other  day  in  a sentence  as  long 
— it  contained  300  words — as  a hypothetical  question.  Some- 
how it  otherwise  reminded  us  of  a hypothetical  question.  It 
combined  n number  of  thin#*  that  had  been  charged  rather  than 
proved,  and.  assuming  their  correctness,  asked  the  world  at  large 
in  effect,  “Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

Well,  the  world  is  not  going  to  do  anything  except  admire 
Colonel  Harvky'h  breath-control,  hia  credulity,  and  his  ingenuity 
as  an  advocate.  The  count*  he  array*  against  Theuiioke  Roose- 
velt come  under  the  head  of  thing*  that  are  not  “ so."  That  he 
is  "a  real  menace  to  the  stability  of  our  national  institutions”; 
that  he  trades  “with  those  notoriously  corrupt that  he  is 
“ the  most  censorious  of  persons,'’  etc.,  etc.,  etc. — these  thing* 
you  may  tell  to  the  marines,  not  to  the  American  people.  They 
are  mere  parodies  of  the  facta.  They  sound  like  a warmed-over 
campaign  argument  in  behalf  of  the  Democratic  gentleman — we 
forget  his  mime  — who  thought  lie  was  running  for  President  in 
IM4. 

South  Carolina  ha*  an  old-fashioned  way  of  looking  at  certain 
thing*,  and  Colonel  Harvey  wa*  advocating  a return  to  the  old- 
fashioned  ideals.  Maybe  that  was  why  he  delivered  such  an  old- 
fashioned  slump  speech. 

{From  the  Altoona,  I’enntyhanin,  “Tribune”} 

Colonel  Ceorue  Harvey.  of  Harper's  Weekly,  travelled  all  the 
way  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  tell  the  Son*  of  St.  Patrick 
1 lie  same  sad  story  about  TliaODOM  RoosUEVKLT  that  he  luts  been 
trying  to  tell  tlie  country  through  the  page*  of  the  Wkkki.y  and 
The  Xorth  American  Review  for  the  last  few  month*.  Colonel 
Harvey  i*  a very  able  and  energetic  editor  and  a patriotic  citizen, 
hut  he  seem*  to  hare  got  off  the  main  road,  so  far  as  President 
Roosevelt  is  concerned,  and  to  have  imbibed  notions  which  have 
made  him  very  unhappy  because  they  convince  him  tliat  our  in- 
atitutions  are  threatened  by  the  highhanded  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Colonel  Harvey  told  Charleston's  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  last  night 
tliat  the  President  is  endeavoring  to  place  hi*  will  above  the  Con- 
st itution ; that  he  is  contemptuously  indifferent  to  the  right*  of 
the  State*,  and  more  and  more  intent  upon  making  the  national 
power  the  supreme  thing  in  our  political  life.  He  compares  the 
present  administration  with  JACKSON'S,  intimating  that  neither 
regarded  law  if  it  stood  in  the  way  of  ita  cherished  designs,  and 
he  recalls  the  panic  of  1837,  immediately  following  the  retirement 
of  Jackmox  lo  private  life,  indirectly  suggesting  that  history  re- 
peat* itself,  and  that  the  sad  scenes  witnessed  in  the  home*  of 
workingmen  in  1837  may  return  in  intensified  form  in  lfKK>. 

Other*  have  told  the  country  the  same  story  in  different  form 
during  the  last  few  week*.  Harper’s  Weekly  and  The  Xorth 
American  Review  have  both  rained  the  alarm.  And  still  the  Amer- 
ican people  arc  strangely  indifferent  to  their  impending  fate; 
more  than  that,  they  are  actually  enthusiastic  over  the  policy 
of  the  President.  They  still  admire  and  tru*t  him.  They  admit 
that  he  i*  capable  of  committing  error*,  but  they  feel  sure  that  he 
i*  a devtded  (Mtriot  and  that  his  supreme  aim  is  to  bring  under 
subjection  to  law  every  individual  und  every  corporation  within 
tiie  Imunds  of  the  republic,  while  at  the  same  time  throwing  tlio 
proteetion  of  that  law  around  every  individual  and  every  associa- 
tion of  individual*  who  are  doing  buslne**  in  a legitimate  way. 

Tlie  people  trust  the  President,  and  believe  in  him  because  he 
seeks  an  increase  of  national  authority  solely  for  their  benefit, 
lie  would  insure  the  continued  obedience  of  the  great  cor jiorat ions 
to  tlie  law  of  the  land,  He  fears  tlie  State*  will  never  lx*  able  to 
unite  in  the'enforcement  of  a uniform  law.  On  behalf  of  equal 
rights,  therefore,  he  would  have  the  Federal  government  assume 
certain  functions  that  will  prevent  the  repetition  of  wrong*  under 
which  the  (teople  still  smart.  A man  who  stands  for  the  Impartial 
enforcement  of  law  ami  for  the  abolition  of  injustice  is  a servant, 
of  the  people,  not  a tyrant.  Colonel  Harvey.  You  are  on  the 
wrong  track,  young  man, 

(From  the  Waehington  “ Herald n) 

That  eminent  defender  of  the  Constitution,  Colonel  CfEOEUE 
Harvey,  ha*  1*-cn  roused  to  righteous  wrath  liy  what  be  conceives 
to  be  an  endMtvor  on  the  part  of  the  administration  to  enlarge  the 
Isiundarie*  of  Federal  power  through  constructive  interpretation 
of  our  fundamental  law.  He  perceives  in  President  Roosevelt 
Ihe  sinister  agent  of  a terrible  conspiracy  to  wrench  from  tlie 
State*  the  last  shred*  of  their  sovereignty,  and  to  erect  in  Wash- 
ington a government  swayed  by  the  will  and  purpoae  of  a single 
man.  whose  command*  shall  lie  law  to  the  uttermost  jsirt*  of  the 
Cnion.  and  whose  jurisdiction  shall  range  the  entire  gamut  of 
governmental  regulation. 


Mr.  Roosevelt,  to  Colonel  Harvey's  mind,  1*  the  inspiring 
genius  of  the  im|s-nding  revolution;  but  the  game  of  constructive 
interpretation  is  one  that  other  presidents  may  play  at.  The  most 
notable  Federalist*  of  the  day  are  to  lie  found  outside  tlie  White 
House  ami  the  State  Department.  They  art-  tlie  president*  of  our 
great  railway  system*,  the  gentlemen  who  are  ready  and  willing 
to  submit  their  properties  to  Federal  regulation  of  a character 
almost  undreamed  of  two  decade*  ago,  if  only  the  States  may  be 
stripped  of  their  concurrent  power  of  regulation.  Constructive 
interpretation  is  the  ready  weapon  our  railway  statesmen  find  to 
their  hand.  One  of  the  ablest  of  them.  President  Stick  net.  of 
the  Chicago  Croat  Western,  to  quote  an  illustration,  ha*  begun 
suit  in  the  United  States  Court  at  St.  Paul  to  enjoin  the  Minne- 
sota Railroad  Commission  from  enforcing  freight  rates  established 
hy  it  in  pursuance  of  State  law.  Mr.  Sth  k.vet  hold*  tliat  the 
freight  rates  fixed  by  the  commission,  though  applying  to  com- 
merce within  the  State  solely,  constitute  an  Interference  with  In- 
terstate commerce,  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  reduce  the  revenues  of 
the  railroad*  und  destroy  their  efficiency  as  carrier*  of  interstate 
commerce.  The  control  of  the  railroad*.  Mr.  Stickkey  maintains, 
should  be  left  to  the  Federal  government,  and  should  be  exercised 
without  any  interference,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  States, 

Should  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  United  States  uphold  the  con- 
tention of  Mr.  Stiokney  and  nullify  tlie  power  of  a State  railroad 
commission  to  fix  intrastate  rates  on  an  interstate  railway  system, 
tlie  decision  would  immensely  increase  the  scope  of  Federal  power 
to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States,  in  effect  extending  it  s« 
as  to  exclude  State  regulation  affecting  common  carriers  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  tlie  Interstate  < Commerce  Commission.  Tliat  our 
railway  statesmen  are  desirous  of  some  such  constructive  inter- 
pretation of  an  already  overburdened  clause  of  the  Constitution  is 
sufficiently  obvious  from  the  tenor  of  their  statements  to  the  press. 
The  reserved  rights  of  the  State*  are  no  longer  to  their  liking. 

Would  Colonel  Harvey  impute  the  conversion  of  our  railway 
presidents  to  Federalism  to  the  alleged  Roosevelt  inn  conspiracy 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitution*  Whatever  its  cause,  it  ia 
one  of  the  most  striking  events  in  our  political  annals,  and  may 
contribute  some  remarkable  chapters  to  our  constitutional  history. 

SOME  LETTERS 

(From  the  former  Preeident  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and 
Quincy  Railroad) 

“ Ht  RuxciTox,  Iowa,  Uarch  19,  1907 . 

“My  hear  Sir, — If  you  will  allow  me  to  do  so,  I want  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  *qi«-ech  at  Charleston  the  other  night. 
For  years  I have  felt  that  Roosevelt  was  a very  serious  menace 
to  this  country’s  welfare,  and  it  is  a great  satisfaction  to  me  to 
find  able  men,  and  especially  those  who  have  the  public  ear. 
taking  that  view  and  painting  him  in  his  true  colors.  There 
are  large  numbers  of  people,  I find,  who  feel  a*  I do  about  Roohk- 
velt,  but,  like  me.  they  have  no  way  of  getting  the  public  ear; 
and  the  great-  unthinking  mass.  Influenced  by  the  newspapers  and 
terrorized  political  office- holder*,  have  thought,  and  still  do  think, 
that  he  in  both  honest  and  able,  while,  ns  a matter  of  fact,  he 
is  neither. 

” He  is  an  able  actor,  ha*  the  actor’s  instinct,  and  catches 
people’s  imagination,  but  he  is  not  an  able  man. 

*'  Nevertheless,  through  this  talent  as  an  actor,  and  his  un 
scrupulous  use  of  public  patronage,  he  has  so  far  liecn  able  to 
carry  the  people  with  him.  and  he  has  done  an  enormous  amount 
of  harm  by  inspiring  disrespect  for  the  court*  and  belief  in  labor- 
union  tyranny.  * 

**  One  of  the  surprising  phase*  of  the  situation  is  that  so  few 
men  who  have  the  public  nr  have  hud  the  courage  to  say  what 
they  really  think  about  him.  I believe  tliat  what  you  have  said 
will  have  a wide  currency,  and  that  it  must  have  a good  effect. 

" I am,  your*  truly. 

C.  K.  Perkins.” 

FROM  TWO  COLLEGE  PRESIDENTS 

“ Dear  Sir, — I read  with  intense  interest  the  sketch  of  your 
great  address  at  Charleston  in  the  Run. 

“ My  enthusiasm  is  too  grrat  to  permit  me  to  write  calmly,  but  I 
am  certain  of  the  Moundnesa  of  my  jmlgment  when  I elan*  this 
address  among  those  of  the  mighty  man  you  quote,  and  NJ  tliat  it 
is  one  of  tlie  greatest  I ever  have  read  nr  heard. 

. “ I have  waited  for  it  to  come  frnm  Congress  for  more  than  a 
year,  hut-  no  man  is  left  there  big  enough  nor  courageous  enough 
to  make  it.  I have  seen  rapier*  gleam  in  editorial  columns,  but 
this  i*  tlie  first  whole  broadside  of  rifled  guns  find  with  cerLAin 
aim  and  deadly  execution. 

“ Permit  me  to  thank  you  us  a lifetime  Republican,  who  is 
without  a party  and  well-nigh  without  ho|ie  until  your  great  ad- 
dress appeared.” 

“ Dear  Sir, — I wish  to  express  my  hearty  admiration  for  Ui# 
admirable  *|iceeh  you  made  in  Charleston.  My  warmest  con- 
gratulation and  my  share  of  the  thanks  the  country  owes  you. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF 
A MILLION  FARES 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  IMMEDIATE  IMPROVE- 
MENT OF  NEW  YORK’S  TRANSIT  SYSTEM 


By  THEODORE  R SHONTS 

President  of  the  I nterborough- Metropolitan  Company 


THE  problem  that  I have 
been  naked  by  the  Inter- 
borough  - Metropolitan 
Company  to  aolrr, 
loosely  stated.  is  (lie 
carrying  of  approximately  one 
anil  a half  million  New-Yorker* 
from  their  Iiomni  to  their 
places  of  business  anil  luck 
again  in  twelve  hours.  I am 
fully  aware  that  the  tusk  i*  a 
difficult  one.  and  that  I -Hull 
not  la*  able  to  accomplish  in  a 
few  days  or  weeks  or  month* 
what  the  ablest  transit  expert* 
have  not  been  able  to  ilo  in 
ye* rs.  particularly  a*  tin*  prob- 
lem increase*  in  complexity 
with  the  increase  of  the  |M>oula- 
tion.  One-twentieth  of  all  the 
people  lii  the  United  Stale-  live 
In  Now  York  city,  ami  it* 
growth  in  population  i*  at  a 
ratio  live  time*  greater  than  the 
re*t  of  the  country.  When  the 
fact  i*  taken  into  consideration 
that  on  the  Third  Avenue  Ele- 
vated line  alone  we  arc  com- 
fa-llcd  to  carry — owing  to  the 
increase  of  [topulution  in  the 
llronx— one  million  more  pas- 
senger* every  month  than  the 
preceding  one.  it  i*  apparent 
that  the  tran*it  problem  i»  not 
one  thut  will  solve  itself. 

Since  coming  to  New  York  to 
take  charge  of  (hi*  work  I have 
spent  little  time  in  studying 
my  subject  from  the  inside  of 
the  office.  1 have  put  in  four  or 
five  hour*  each  day  riding  up 
town  and  down  town  and  cnwi 
town,  and  to  and  fro  in  all 
directions,  in  tlic  Subway,  on 
the  elevated  rood,  and  by  the 
surface  line*.  I have  Is-eii  In 
the  crowd*  at  the  rush  hours, 
and  have  seen  everything  that 
i*  to  Is*  seen  at  it*  best  and  at 
it*  worst,  mill  I am  cumpcllcd 
to  admit  lluit  there  i*  rciison  for 
with  the  present  transit  system. 

At  the  outset  I wish  to' make 
have  no  *yiii|iathy  with,  any- 
thing of  U " pllldic-lic  dimmed  " 
attitude.  Earnestly  and  hon- 
estly we  are  endeavoring  to 
transport  the  |ieop|c  who  travel 
in  this  town  with  safety,  com- 
fort. and  s|K«cd.  I pluei*  *nfety 
first.  lieeiuiNP  it  I*  U'ttiT  to  take 
a little  more  time  in  gelling  |o 
one'*  home  or  place  of  busitie** 
than  to  nm  the  risk  of  not  get- 
ting there  at  all. 

Preliminary  study  of  the 
nil  nation  lead*  me  to  the 
opinion — 1 cannot  call  it,  in  all 
phases,  u <smelu*ion — that  the 
<|Uirki-st  mentis  of  relieving  the 
conge-t imi  of  traffic  lies  in  the 
reasonable  restriction  of  street 
trnflir  so  a*  to  give  more  lee- 
way to  the  surface  car*,  two 
additional  track*  on  the  Second 
Avenue  “ L ” to  relieve  the 
llronx  congestion,  and  side- 
doom  in  the  Snhway  ear*,  if 
sonic  of  the  station*  now  built 
on  curve*  can  Is-  «>  udjiiNtcd 
that  there  will  la-  no  danger  in 


the  dissatisfaction  of  the  |i«*>ple 
it  plain  that  1 do  not  take,  und 


MR.  SHONTS’S  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  SOLUTION  OF 
NEW  YORK’S  UNPARALLELED  TRANSIT  PROBLEM 


A seat  for  every  putcngcr. 

An  effort  to  enforce  a car-fuil-no-more-paaaengers  rule. 

A trial  of  the  pay-aa-you-get-on  plan. 

Two  more  tracks  on  the  Second  Avenue  Elevated  road. 

The  addition  of  aide  entrances  to  the  Subway  car*. 

Wider  car  platforms  with  doors  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
boarding  passengers,  and  others  for  those  alighting. 

Such  rcstrictio.u  of  street  traffic  where  congestion  is  great- 
est as  will  allow  the  surface  lines  a reasonable,  although  not 
exclusive,  use  of  the  tracks. 


unloading.  And.  finally,  the 
construction  of  additional  sub- 
way* a*  fast  a*  tin-  traffic  de- 
mands. It  should  lie  undcr- 
atond,  however,  that  the  Inter- 
borough-  Met  mpolitan  Company 
i*  not  asking  any  extraordi- 
nary privilege*.  \Ye  want  to 
miikc  use  only  of  tho*e  to 
which  we  an-  rightfully  en- 
titled. and  with  the  pro|wr  ap- 
plication of  these  we  expect  to 
bring  about  many  reform*  in 
the  transit  system. 

Take  the  ca*e  of  the  surface 
ear*.  There  i*  overcrowding  on 
inuny  line*  hrrau*r  they  are 
overtaxed  a*  thr  result  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  population, 
uud  there  will  be  endless  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  this  condition. 
There  are  bound  to  lie  trouble- 
some  delay*,  too.  and  thi*  is  a 
feature  of  surface-car  travel 
that  can  never  Ik*  rradirn1rd 
without  the  roo|M-ration  of  the 
eitv  authorities.  If,  however, 
the  police  can  manage  to  give 
the  line*  where  congestion  i* 
the  greatest  a reasonable  use 
of  the  tracks  we  can  effect  a 
big  change  in  tlic  surface  line* 
and  give  the  public  much  lirt- 
ter  service.  Ami  by  “ reason- 
able use " I do  not"  Imply  the 
exclusive  u*e  of  the  track*. 
With  the  pro|M-r  regulation  of 
street  trnflir  in  site  rush  hours 
many  vexatious  delays  may  lw 
entirely  avoided,  though  traffic 
congestion  in  the  streets  make* 
it  extremely  difficult  to  handle 
the  crowd*  in  car*  and  get 
them  to  their  destination  in 
reasonable  time.  The  surface 
car*  mu*t  come  to  be  used  more 
and  more  for  short-haul  pa*- 
aengera.  leaving  the  long  hauls 
to  tlic  Subway  and  the  elevated 
lines. 

At  present  the  Second  Avenue  Elevated  road  is  the  only  one 
that  i*  not  being  worked  to  it*  fullest  capacity,  because  the  people, 
for  some  reason  or  other — possibly  to  save  a walk  of  a couple  of 
block* — do  not  uae  this  line  a* 
they  might,  and  ought  to  do. 
Express  trains  would  bring  the 
|M-oplc  to  the  Second  Avenue 
road,  diverting  a great  deal  of 
traffic  from  the  Subwuy  and 
the  Third  Avenue  “ L,”  and  re- 
lieving tin-  pressure  of  passe  n 
ger*  to  the  llronx  that  i*  now 
overwhelming  u*.  These  addi- 
tional track*.  I am  informed 
by  our  engineers,  could  be 
completed  and  trains  started 
in  eighteen  month*  to  two 
year*,  while  it  will  take  from 
three  to  four  vean*  to  con- 
struct the  proponed  new  East 
and  West  side  Subway*.  In 
le**  than  that  time  the  condi- 
tion* of  travel  to  tin-  llronx 
will  become  intolerable,  unless 
these  track*  are  erected  on 
Second  Avenue. 

A circumstance  that  struck 
me  during  my  journeying* 
over  the  various  Subway  line* 
wa*  the  obvious  necessity  for 
greater  s|K*:d  Jn  filling  and 


Oerficiit.  i 

Theodore  P.  Shoots 
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Subway  Patrons  breasting  the  Crowd  at  an  Uptown  Entrance  during  the  Evening  Rush  Even  the  Women  must  ride  on  the  Platform*  during  Rush  Times  on  the  Elevated 
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apeed  tuur»t  Is*  regular  and  within  the  margin  of  safety.  The 
Subway  will  carry  cvcrv  jN>r*on  win*  down  to  the  |»h>t i> -tium, 
but  we  an*  going  tc»  carry  them  safely. 

The  transportation  situation  in  Xrw  York,  in  Hie  way  of  .lift 
cullies  that  have  to  !*•  overcome,  canaot  be  i-imijHin-d  with  that  nf 
any  other  city  in  the  world.  Imagine  conditions  in  London  or 
I’ari*  with  the  great  mass  of  passenger*  by  omnibus,  tram,  nml 
underground  road  travelling  only  north  and  south,  and  uilh  only 
two  bridge*  across  the  Thames  nr  tin*  Seine,  iiut.-ad  of  a dnrra. 
as  nut  l.-t  * for  the  How  »cro»H  these  riven*,  and  then  comjilicate 
matter*  further  in  either  city  by  an  inereaae  of  paxsengpr*  on  .me 
line  of  travel  alone  *»f  a million  each  month! 

One  of  the  insistent  demands  of  the  New  York  public,  with 
which  we  intend  to  comply,  if  possible,  it  a seat  for  every  pananger 
travelling  in  public  conveyancas.  How  many  Xrw- Yorker*,  bow 
ever,  would  wait  with  paticn****  on  a Subway  or  Kk-vatixl  i»»d 
«tnt ion,  or  In  tlu*  street,  each  for  hi*  turn,  a*  the  seats  in  train 
after  train  and  car  after  car  filled  up,  leaving  the  aisle*  ami  plat 
forma  empty,  and  sec  these  vehicle*  go  on  with  plenty  of  morn  fur 
him  to  stand  up  in!-  which  he  would  far  rather  do  than  I*  tie 
laved  in  petting  home,  or  to  hi*  place  of  luuini-**.  When  we 
introduce  the  car-full  - no-more- possengera  rule  I am  afraid  that  wr 
shall  have  difficulty  in  enforcing  it. 

The  Continental  transit  lines  have  the  advantage  of  those  la 
Kngland  and  America  in  tliat  the  passenger  i»  not  in  such  a hum. 
In  Paris,  for  instance,  the  working  jwoplc  homeward-bound  during 
the  busy  hour*  «>f  travel  step  Into  thr  tiny  stations  at  the  nmnilrn. 
and  tram  terminal*  and  receive  each  a ticket  with  a number  mi  it. 
the  munla-m  running  consecutively  ami  entitling  the  holder  to  a 
scat  in  succession  to. the  person  holding  the  preceding  number. 
When  the  conveyance  arrives  the  conductor  call*  nut  the  nnmVcr* 
on  the  ticket*  in  order  until  the  seats  are  filled.  Then  the  whirls 
goes  on.  nml  tin*  other  number-holder*  wait  for  the  nrzt  one. 
Often  at  the  busiest  centres  of  travel  there  will  be  a thousand  ur 
morr  men  ami  women  waiting  at  the  station*  for  their  turn*,  tbr 
last  comer*  aware  that  it  will  t*>  an  hour  at  least  la-fore  tbr*  can 
secure  scats,  The  numlier  system  work*  to  a charm  in  I*arjs.  but 


When  the  Harlemite  goes  Foeth  to  W’ork 
itoucoiMi  a imu  v-Tuws  Karin."**  train  at  Tilt  ii.m:  iii  miihh 

AMD  rot  TIT  II  STREET  HTATloX  o|  rill:  NINTH  AUMK  ELEVATE!’ 


at  least.  |«crhap*  on  the  surface  car*  wider  plat  bums,  d««.r»  for 
the  eNcliisive  use  of  pa-iug.i*  getting  oil.  nml  other*  for  pa**rh 
per*  getting  --IT.  \Ve  will  try  the  plan  --I  pi*  a*  you-grt-on.  also.  oil 
soim-  part  .-t'  the  system  to  **-t-  how  it  will  work,  ami  we  will  try 
the  rar-full  no  moie-|«i.M  iigi*r*.  j-hin  .1*  well, 

Siniethiug  must  I**  done  to  simplify  the  transit  problem  at  nmr 
The  Subu .i>  ami  the  present  Klevatcd  lines  aie  workisl  to  their 
lull  .4pu.il>  and  the  margin  of  safety  at  me-eiit.  hill  ever*  elf..,* 
that  I*  mad’.-  to  increase  and  improve  the  finilili.-  «.f  the  Klcv.ii.-d 
»\ sieiii  I-  met  with  op|*»-iti..n.  as  Ihoiigli  our  ailempl  to  >eli.-*. 
existing  conditions  wen-  due  to  sinister  motives..  Tin-  day  i«  past 
f..r  underhand  dealing*  on  the  part  any  .s.rporai ion,  and  |*-i 
M.nall*  I am  for  “Hie  s.piare  .leal  " hut.  miles,  tlu-  jss.pl.,  r 
I.ili.v  holders  clccl.sl  hv  1 lie  |**>pl.-.  uml  th-  C.ijm.I  Transit  fornmi* 

njoli  work  • ..gel her  f--i  ll good  with  the  lrau*|Mirtation 

■ , .in jsi n> . lb*  ri.tig.--t ion  of  traffic  will  ituieiw  until  we  .ire 

’"'"..lid  it  Soli-  -mil  a-  r\M  in  N«-w  York  have  m.  parallel  on  the 
Bf,,l«.  II..-  S11l.wav  wa.  «*•!»*« itkI.iI  u relief  f-.i  the  klevatcd 

uml  snila.e  lines  'hut  lh<  pn1i*>migc  that  ennu-  1..  ,1  j,  ,,|t,-ad> 

far  ls-voti.l  expectation...  while  Hi*'  oilier  brain-lie*  of  thr  system 
are  carrying  more  pi*. pie  than  ever  Is-forc.  The  elTort*  we  make 
to  in-coni imwlafe  our  patnm*  hy  transferring  to  and  from  local* 
uml  express  train*  in  the  Subway  ml- 1 to  the  delay  ami  discom- 
fort of  |Hi"«-ngcr*.  Take  the  Fourteenth  Strict  ala  lion  uh  an  ex- 
ample. -It  wa*  estimated  when  the  plans  wen-  first  drawn  up  tlint 
the  plat  form  a|«ace  allotted  at  tlie  stations  would  I*-  ample  for  all 
time,  which  demonstrate*  how  impossible  U wa,  tn  foresee  that 
New  York"*  intramural  traffic  would  lie  mi  tremendously  aug- 
mented. The  Subway  would  ami  could  make  " Harlem  in  Vlft.cn 
Minutes"  wen-  it  hauling  only  the  number  of  peo|.lr  it  wa*  built 
in  accommodate.  A*  a matter  of  fact  it  is  hauling  twice  a*  man* 
it  was  intended  fo  carry  land  running  to  it.*  full  capacity!', 
lienee  when  a delay  i*  oewudoneil  at  any  one  of  the  expr,-** 
utatioii*  bv  the  crowd*  who  are  trying  to  get  on  while  other 
crowd*  an-'  endeavoring  to  get  "IT.  the  delay  5*  communicated  tn  all 
(In-  train*  1* wiring  •"•hind  on  two  minute**  headway,  and  there  i* 
little  chance  of  making  up  lost  time,  for  the  rule*  are  that  the 


The  Nightly  Struggle  of  the  Homeward-bound 

THE  HIX-O’CUX'K  CRl’MU  or  IIOMK-OOINO  WoHKf.BR  OX 
THE  STAIRWAY  or  AN  EAHT-HIIIR  ELEVATED  STATtON 


I imagine  that  it  would  lake  a long  time  to  make  it  popular  1 
Xew  York.  , . 

However,  many  of  the  evil*  of  the  present  transit  system  in  >''u 
York  are  Is.uml  to  Is-  wiped  out.  All  of  the  many  source*  o 
js.pular  complaint  will  Is-  taken  up  in  regular  order,  and  ev-ery 
jsissilde  remedy  will  la*  njijdi.-d  with  the  lea*t  possible  loss  of  time. 
I ho|a»  s.a«n  to  have  prepor.*)  a <simprehen*ive  plan  for  the  Uvms 
out  of  new  routes  which  will  afford  relief  in  transportation  i‘,r  * 
le«*t  the  next  fifty  year*,  a plan  that  will  dovetail  with  pn-ct. 
condition*  and  meet  those  of  the  future. 


emptying  trains  where  rongewthm  is  greatest,  mueh  delay  losing 
attributaldi-  to  the  hiss  of  time  at  these  points-  Side-door*  in  the 
cars  at  first  blush  apj*-ar  to  olfcr  at  least  a jxirtiat  solution  of  this 
difficulty.  Kxperta  liavc  inforru.-il  me  that  tlic  underground  line* 
In  lamdon  alaindonrd  the  aide-doom  because  they  were  a failure, 
•ait  I am  far  from  convinced  that  they  would  not  do  much  to  rr- 
Hevp  congestion  and  minimize  d.-hix*  la* re.  To  he  sure  side-doom 
would  not  Is-  of  much  assistance  at  station*.  Mich  a*  Times  Square, 
that  impinge*  on  a curve,  but  we  may  experiment  with  them  at 
stations  where  they  can  be  used,  and  we  will  try.  experimentally 
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The  wrecked  Cabin  of  Vice-Admiral  Manceran,  from  which  he  was  luckily  absent  when  the  Explosion  occurred 


THE  UNLUCKY  FRENCH  NAVY  SUFFERS  ITS  EIGHTH  D1SASTFR 
THIS  YEAR  THROUGH  THE  EXPLOSION  ON  THE  “JENA"  R 


W1111.E  the  ntrxcii  nv 
magazi.xe*  nr.Ew 


T.E  SHU*  ‘ 


»'*«  I.YIXO  IX  OIT-IMM  K AT  tlMXOX.  OX  III*  v.  . . ... 

I P.  DEVAHTATI.Xa  THE  VESSEL.  AND  KILLING  MnKE  THAN  TWO  III  Nl.ltn,  ....  N M 11  *'-•  •'»« 

AttlUARIi,  HEM  t-OUHAMlKS.  WIIO  WAS  I.X  II I A r*H|S.  WIKAlUnl  s|  y KM'APCH  I N ITHY  TIKM'lm  C|a  U ADMIRAL 

"RIXHED.  THE  " JI'.N'A  **  WAS  roUIKUD  ONE  or  HE  MO-T  Vm TIVE  , N,TN  ^ TUt  JLrxcu  iEJ*'**'** 

TOSS,  WAS  HEATHY  A.'HOIEP,  A.XD  MOUNTED  TOLU  12-J.XCU 


TOTALLY 
NIIE  HI  MT— At  IV  12,052 
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MAUNA  LOA’S 
GOLDEN 


FLOOD  OF 
FIRE 


WHEN  THE  BOILING  LAVA  CRASHED  THROUGH  THE  MOUN- 
TAINSIDE AND  ROLLED  TO  THE  SEA,  HAWAI1ANS  QUICKLY 
FLOCKED  TO  ITS  DEADLY  SIDE  IN  JOYOUS  PICNIC  PARTIES 


By  WILLIAM  1NGLIS 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT  FOR  HARPER  S WEEKLY" 


llotroun  v.  FrUuary  10. 

Till*  jpmplf  of  these  happy  islands  Imvr  been  entertained 
during  the  la#t  fortnight  hv  till'  tremendous  display 

of  volcanic  energy  sron  here  in  many  yearn.  I'ruluihly  in 
sympathy  with  tin*  subterranean  lieu  v I rigs  that  wrought 
such  havoc  at  Sin  Francisco.  Valparaiso.  ami  Jamaica. 
1 Im-  great  volcanoes  of  Kilanca  and  .Mauna  lam  have  become  #n 
active  that  men  thirty  mile*  away  can  #<*e  In  read  by  their  light. 
A great  river  of  molten  lava  has  burnt  through  the  aide  of  Manna 
law  smm  feet  in  air,  and  ha#  swept  away  mud*  and  forests  in  it* 
n-i*tlcx*  plunge  fur  mile*  downward  to  the  sea;  while  the  crater 
of  llaleniauniati.  which  ait*  within  the  giant  bowl  of  Kiluuea, 
thirty  mile*  awuv.  i*  rapidly  filling  with  a muss  of  boiling,  lath 
hling  lavu,  one  quarter  of  a 
mile  arms#,  whose  ml  glow 
irradiate#  the  aky  for  many 
mile*. 

I'erliap*  •onto  American*  at 
home,  sitting  at  wise  by  the  fin*, 
nmv  picture  to  themselves  the 
inhabitants  of  this  *iimroer-lund 
Hire  lug  fmm  the**  awful  phenam 
eiM.  hurrying  a*  fast  as  steam 
and  sail  can  carry  them  from 
the  destructive  forces  which 
within  times  not  distant  have 
slaughtcied  bundled#  of  per 
sons.  One  Imagine*  tin*  sturdy 
Hawaiian  spiititing  away  for 
life.  Not  »o.  Instead  of  run 
fling  away  (nan  u raging  ml 
cano  lie  will  go  to  it.  delighted 
to  watch  the  li rework#,  uml 
never  giving  a thought  to  the 
lleiy  dent  It  which  at  any  time 
mu\  leap  fmm  the  molten  mu** 
ntui  in  u moment  cliur  him  to 
u Mack  shred  of  a*h. 

Parties  gather  iu  haste  and 
set  orf  for  the  show  till  f<#*t  or 
mounted:  norm-  go  ill  automo 
Idle*;  and  a fesv  days  ago  u 


whole  family  went  ran#  ring  toward  tlie  fascinating  flamev  in  an 
n orient  and  high-wheeled  brake,  drawn  by  two  horse*  tandem, 
with  the  clever  boy  of  the  family  playing  postilion  on  the  Inulrr. 

Steamer*  are  running  from  Honolulu  to  the  island  of  Hawaii, 
on  whieli  the  volranoes  stand,  their  xtatrmoni#  jammed  full  .ml 
tlirir  in<M>nlit  deck#  crowded  with  sleeping  passengers  who  can 
hardly  find  room  for  their  mat1re#*r*  Above  a donut  otfices  in 
this  exquisitely  Uaotifol  i-apital  you  will  >ee  liig  red-lettered  signs: 
■'  \ •dcuiKH-n  now  in  action.  Don't  mis*  tla-m.  Tiekets  ami  full 
information  within."  So  the  volcanoes  are  not  only  pleasant  but 
profitable. 

The  great  fire  revel  was  ushered  in  with  proper  formalities.  Haw 
long  a time  the  millions  of  tuns  of  rock  and  earth  hud  #|#rnt  in 


Ofte.i  th*  Lava  Qinkeri  roll  over  and  over,  constantly  gathering  fresh  Fragments 
MSlNf.Y.  K.V<rptY.  nilHTI.INti  tlUUMEVrit  Ol  IUK  K.  PEAKED  IlfF  MIU.VI  TIIE  VIlSlTt),  t.Kgl  ll*  LAVA 


Mauna  Loa's  Burning  Flood  at  Night— Photographed  y it*  own  f-.ght 
THE  RIVER  OF  LAVA  LIT  CP  THE  **KY  SO  THAT  NEWSPAPER*  WEI  I.  RM  • 1 ' WILES  AWAY 


Ini  ruing  from  gn»v  to  glowing 
red.  and  from  nsi  to  a lwuid 
lak*-  of  stone  fire  in  the  ealarwi 
far  below  the  innuulains.  no 
man  fq  imm  Bnl  at  nine 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  January 
l«>  all  the  country  anaiml 
Mauna  law  throbbed  nml 
trembled  ns  the  flre-moaster 
linhhlcd  and  writ  lied  In  hi# 
elTortk  to  !#•  free.  Tlial  which 
•eems  moat  strange  to  the 
foreign  visitor  is  that  this 
series  *»f  earthquake*  caused  no 
a la  nn  in  the  households  at  the 
town  of  Hilo,  scattered  below 
llie  flanks  of  this  ancient 
volcano  which  raises  it*  crest 
two  and  a half  miles  above  the 
Pacific.  On  the  contrary, 
families  sat  up  to  wait  for  the 
show  as  if  they  expected  to  see 
a mere  Darnum  parade,  with 
elephants,  lions,  torches,  snd 
bra##  hand*. 

By  midnight  the  mountain 
wav  thrilling  and  rambling  con- 
tiiiuouvlv  and  the  »<r  *** 
vibrant  j*  if  all  the  pipe-sHROn* 


I 


I 
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The  Caldron  of  Halenuurruu,  Boiling  in  the  Ancient  Crater  of  KiLauca 

kkm:i>  CMkt  which  crack*  and  cm'UDUs  a*  a nkw  Jcr  •>»  i.iqi  in  rihk  hi  iuile>  vr 


in  the  world  were  rolling  forth  i grand  diupaaon.  Suddenly  there 
wa*  i mighty  crash  at  Kuhukti.  H»nw  feet  aU>ve  tlte  town  iif  llilo. 
and  through  the  alnltrml  mountain  wall  there  burst  two  stream*  of 
bubbling.  “lowing,  rippling.  nudtrn  Invit.  They  gushed  high  in  air 
#»  the  water*  of  a fountain  leap  and  play,  then  dashed  down  the 
rugged  side  of  .Minina  l>m  it  torrent*  plunge  in  the  spring.  Shle 
by  aide  hut  one  hundred  yard*  a|s»rt  the  stream*  of  tire  ran  for 
half  a mile  or  *o;  then  »tnwly  drew  togetlvcr  and.  joining  force*, 
■wept  on  toward  the  sea.  They  were  traveling  over  the  course  of 
the  old  Kahtikti  lava  Hood  of  twenty  yrnm  ago,  hut  this  outllow 
wax  even  greater  in  volume  and  in  intensity  heat. 

All  night  the  people  of  llilo  and  the  neiglilxirtng  eouiltry  «ut  up 
and  admired  the  glorious  and  awful  spectacle,  eoinparing  It  with 
previous  outburst*.  criticising  some  of  its  feature*,  praising  other*. 
They  saw  tin*  two  stream*  that  had  issued  like  flerv  serpent*  from 
their  lair  in  the  high  roelc  now  joined  in  one  great  molten  ma»* 
a quarter  of  a mile  in  width  and  rweiily-tlve  feet  high,  und  light 
Ing  up  all  the  country  on  that  side  of  Mauna  l>-n  until  it  wa* 
brighter  than  l.ongacre  Nqlia re  when  the  < rowds  are  eoining  out 
of  the  theatres.  |ty  this  hrilliunt  light  <*»uld  he  •■■en  rolling  in 
front  of  the  tire-river  a hng»*  mound  of  cinders  and  elinkers,  at 
wav*  driven  aliend  like  the  furrowr  liefure  the  plough.  Now  and 
then  a jet  of  the  liurniiig  lava  darted  forward  through  the  clink- 
ing. crackling  m*«  — thrust 
out  and  vanishing  a*  swiftly 
a*  the  play  of  a scrju-nt'* 
tongue. 

At  time*  great  sheets  of 
flame  shot  high  in  air,  llared 
a few  moments,  wavered,  then 
flickered  away  to  nothing, 
leaving  only  the  golden  nil 
«treaiti  of  viscid,  liquid  mok  to 
illumine  the  sky.  Inexjirrt 
observer*  guessed  that  these 
spurt*  of  fire  were  jets  of  lava, 
but  tin*  veterans  said  no. 

They  were  clumps  and  groves 
of  algvnditt  and  giant  kou 
tree*  I irked  lip  by  the  lava 
No«d  and  devoured  as  quickly 
a*  a match  fallen  into  a grate 
of  blaring  cml. 

Ilcforc  dawn  tbe  speed  of 
the  flood  ha<l  greatly  abated, 
and  by  the  time  the  f"'opte  of 
llilo  had  breakfasted  and 
journeyed  to  the  scene  the 
lava  iva*  moving  no  faster 
than  the  walk  of  a woman  in 
the  shopping  district.  Hy  day 
one  could  not  see  the  Maine* 

It  was  impossible  to  go  near 
the  lava  from  the  lee  side,  for 
the  smoke,  gas.  and  fine 
ashes,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
intolerable  heat  that  made  life 
impossible  but  on  the  wind 
ward  side  one  could  approach 
within  a few  rod*  in  com- 
parative comfort.  Even  there 
it  was  dilticnlt  to  breathe. 


pin. 

directly  in  advance  of  the  lava 
tlow  In  I be  daylight  it  Junk* 
like  a slag  hr-ap,  Miirh  as  votl 
will  find  outside  anv  bbi-t 
furnace.  Hut  such  a slag- 
heap!  ft  is  five  mile*  |,.nRi 
one  quarter  of  a mile  wide, 
and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  five 
feet  high.  It  is  now  moving 
toward  the  «.-u  at  the  rate  of 
•ixtv  feel  an  hour. 

The  river  of  lire  still  pushes 
before  it  the  mound  of  gray- 
ish-purple. rugged  clinkers, 
their  sharp  edge*  crackling 
and  scraping  against  one  an 
other  a*  they  are  relentlessly 
pressed  forward.  They  slug- 
gishly tumble  over  ami  over, 
rn-ver  censing  their  clatter  of 
dry  hones,  while  now  and  then 
a jet  of  red  lava  spurts 
through,  only  to  turn  gray  in 
a moment  und  cool  into  jagged 
clinkers,  often  from  the  top 
of  tin'  I unk  large  red-hot 
■tones  come  rolling  down,  ami 
a«  they  burst  the  crimson  lava 
splashes  almost  at  one's  feet. 

The  Hawaiian  word  for  the 
lava  clinker*  is  “ a -a  " (pro- 
nounced •'  ah  ah  '*) . Till-  y 
are  the  spongy,  knotty.  bri*i 
ling  fragments  of  rock,  linked 
off  front  the  viscid,  liquid 
lava  that  sweep*  them  along 
on  its  Hood.  Often  the  **«m  " 
roll  over  and  over,  constantly  gathering  fresh  fragments,  until 
■ ■ne  find*  a sort  of  Uaiib  perhaps  three  or  four  fret  in  diameter,  all 
molten  rock  within  ami  mated  without  hy  the  spongy  clinkers,  These 
ImshIm  alwavs  burst,  though  without  doing  harm,  and  a*  they  fall 
a|>art  the  lava  within,  now  only  red  hot,  itself  is  broken  into 
“a-fl." 

Kilauca  crater  is  thirty  miles  from  the  new  flre-rirrr  of  Mauna 
Loa  After  thirteen  year*  of  idleness  the  lava  in  the  pit  of  the 
crater  of  llah-maiimau  began  to  boil  at  the  same  time  the  eruption 
at  Kahuku  Is-gan.  Ear  njiart  as  the  two  are.  there  is  evidently 
an  underground  connection  between  them.  Tbe  main  crater  of 
Kilaui-a  is  three  mih-s  artsMs  and  filled  up  to  within  a quarter 
mile  of  the  top  witli  hard  lava,  age*  old.  In  the  midst  of  this 
lava  floor  there  is  a pit  one  quarter  of  a mile  in  diameter,  and  in 
this  pit  the  " pahttrkor"  or  molten  lava  i*  ladling  like  melted  gold. 

Wry  slowly  hilt  never  censing  its  movement,  the  pa  A or  A or  is  rising 
tuwurd  the  ton  of  the  nit.  When  the  present  aetivlly  began  the 
pit  was  eight  hundred  feet  Jeep.  and  now  the  liquid  lire  has  risen 
up  to  within  one  hundred  feel  of  the  top. 

To  -.laud  on  the  «*lge  of  this  pit  nnQ  look  down  upon  the  hilling, 
writhing  mn«»  of  viscid  rock  bubbling  like  a pot  of  porridge,  to  see 
tbe  ceaseless  terrific  motion  of  the  fire,  is  enough  to  uiuke  one 
( I'ouliuurtl  on  payc  J/.f.j 


Picnickers  beiore  the  Camera  near  the  Deadly  River  of  Fiery  Lava 

HAWAIIAN*  WHO  WALK  l'W»t  TO  DEATH,  CHATTING  Allot  1 IT  AND  CLICKING  THEIR  CAMERA* 
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The  bristling  port  broadside  of  the  battle  ship  “Louisiana.**  This  vessel's  main  battery  consists  ol  lour  12- 
Inch.  eight  6-inch,  and  twelve  7-Inch  breech-loading  rifles,  and  there  arc  fiity  guns  In  her  secondary  battery 
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The  quarter-deck  of  the  faat  battleship  “New  Jersey,”  with  the  muz  lies  of  her  great  12-inch  rifles 
elevated  for  convenience.  In  the  superposed  turret  arc  two  of  the  eight  8-inch  guns  tbc  ship  carries 


The  crew  of  the  battle-ship  ** Connecticut's”  after-turret,  which  mounts  two  12-inch  rifles,  each  fprty-five  feet  long, 
weighing  120.000  pounds,  and  capable  of  piercing  armor  with  an  850- pound  projectile  at  a range  of  eight  miles 
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THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  NAVY 

By  REAR-ADMIRAL  J.  B.  COG H LAN,  U.S.N. 


I HAVE  been  asked  on  the  eve  of  my  retirement  **  What  is  the 
one  great  need  of  the  American  navy  of  the  future."  My  an- 
swer Is  that  tlwre  are  two  --milwtitution  of  modem  high- 
power  battle-ship*  for  older  vessels,  and  the  passage  "f  a naval 
personnel  bill  or  a measure  wliirh  will  bring  men  to  the  higher 
commands  at  a much  earlier  age  than  at  present. 

Large  **  single -calibre-hruvyirun  ” ImUle-shlp*  are  absolutely 
necessary  unless  we  are  to  hive  only  a toy  tutvy,  and  1 am  most 
happy  to  know  that  t'oagrraa  has  seen  this  necessity,  und  lias  this 
year  given  us  two.  These  *hi|M  are  not  only  of  the  greatest,  value 
tactically,  hut  although  more  expensive  at  first  coat,  are  an 
economy,  as  they  require  fewer  men  to  man  them,  thus  saving 
vastly  in  expense  of  maintenance  at  all  times,  with  proportion- 
ately less  danger  of  loss  of  life  in  liattle.  This  purt  of  the  sub- 
ject has  liecn  so  perfectly  proven,  so  far  as  intelligent  argument 
and  comparison  run  prove  unythlng,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
farther  into  that  phase  of  our  needs. 

Itegarding  the  second  and  equally  great  need,  too  much  cannot 
hi*  said.  Our  present  navy  is  one  of  fleets  and  squadrons.  The  old- 
time  single-ship  policy  has  been  replaced  by  tlic  fleet  policy.  There 
is  no  harder  tusk  known  than  commanding  squadrons  and  fleets. 
It  requires  decision,  the  habit  of  such  command  and  quick  action 
which  can  only  la?  gained  by  long  experience.  And  unfortunately 
for  us,  many  officers,  1 fear,  have  their  vision  clouded  by  a per- 
sonal factor  I do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  cast  reflection  on  our 
officers,  hut  from  the  very  nature  of  our  navy,  up  to  very  late 
times,  few  of  them  have  been  nble  to  gain  the  experience  neces- 
sary for  fleet  work,  and  under  our  present  system  nf  promotion 
officers  reach  flag  rank  too  late  in  life  to  gain  tint  necessary  ex 
perienee  in  that  rank.  There  arc  but  very  few  instances  recorded 
of  men  Iwra  with  the  genius  nf  licet  control — almost  all  men  gain 
the  ability  for  such  command  by  long,  hard,  and  constant  study, 
experience,  and  practice.  We  can  never  expect  to  have  our  forces 
or  flc<*ts  as  units  equal  to  those  of  other  jsiwers  until  our  men  in 
the  high  commands  are,  beyond  a doubt,  equal  in  every  respect 
to  those  whom  we  may  possibly  have  to  contend  with. 

Until  we  can  ss*e  farther  into  the  workings  of  the  human  brain 
than  we  can  now,  we  cannot  pick  out  with  certainty  the  mim  with 
the  necessary  genius,  therefore  we  must  give  each  officer  who  may 
lie  called  upon  to  take  the**  most  im (sir taut  commands  all  tlie  ex- 
perience possible:  graded  up  frnin  command  of  a single  ship  in  a 
division  to  divisional,  squadron,  and  Anally  fleet  control.  At 
present  this  cannot  Is*  done,  and  it  can  never  be  done  until  our 
flag  officers  have  the  chance  to  work  through  these  several  steps. 
To  do  this  properly  a flag  officer  should  be  constantly  employed 
in  flag  command  afloat  at  least  four  years  before  assuming  the 
command  in  chief  of  a fleet. 

Many  of  our  flag  officer*  now  have  but  a few  years,  nay.  some 
even  hut  a few  months,  to  nerve  between  promotion  and  retire- 
ment. Therefore  an  “ age  for  grade r retirement  should  prevail, 
so  that  a man  who  Is  not  promoter]  to  flag  rank  in  time  to  have 
at  least  six  years  left  to  serve  in  that  grade  should  nut  Is-  promoted 
to  it  at  all.’  And  thie  same  principle  should  lie  carried  out  in  the 
next  lower  grades. 

This  can  only  lie  done  at  the  expense  of  much  heart-burning, 
but  “the  benefit  to  the  country  MVif  take  precedence  of  the  bene- 
fit or  feeling*  of  the  individual  trhoerer  he  mag  he." 

It  is  comparatively  easy  for  officers  to  learn  how  to  follow 
along  in  squadron,  to  turn  when  ordered,  to  make  a nice  display 
at  naval  iiiunceuvres.  hut  something  more  is  needed  to  he  properly 
prepared  for  war.  Not  onlv  should  the  captains  be  thoroughly 
up  in  the  habits  of  command  in  their  individual  vessels,  but  they 
should  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  each  other's  habits  of 
thought  and  with  their  commander-in-chief s ideas,  policies,  and 
modes  of  action,  which  will  enable  each  officer  in  any  command, 
either  ahlp  or  smiadron,  to  fairly  divine  in  advance,  to  foresee, 
the  necessary  order,  and  be  prepared  to  execute  almost  before  it 
l*  given. 

Keep  a man  too  long  in  a nulmrdinnte  position,  let  him  run  along 
in  a rut.  doing  the  same  thing*  in  the  same  way  day  after  day,  and 
you  take  away  hia  power  of  initiative.  ’ When  the  crucial 
moment  comes  in  action  that  obliges  him  to  think  for 
himself,  he  feels  at  a loss  what  to  do,  he  hesitates,  and 
Is  lost.  It  1*  really  of  the  utmost  importance  that  men  should 
be  placed  In  commanding  positions  before  this  power  of  initiative 
has  been  destroyed,  or  even  impaired.  And  wtillc  discussing  the 
personnel  of  the  navy,  there  is  one  point  which  may  be  cleared 
up.  as  conditions  arc  generally  misunderstood  by  the  public. 

There  is  a chance  for  the  enlisted  man  to  win  commissioned 
rank  In  the  navy,  if  he  will  work.  The  existing  law  permit*  of 
twelve  men  being  promoted  In  this  way  every  rear,  and  I happen 
to  recall  one  instance  at  the  moment,  that  of  t_l,  de  P.  Johnstone, 
who  was  gunner  on  the  Raleigh  at  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay. 
and  who  won  his  commission  as  ensign  not  long  after.  Tlie 
trouble  with  the  enlisted  man  i«  that  hie  ambition  fall*  short 
of  hl«  opportunities,  and  lie  is  generally  content  with  a warrant- 
officer's  rank,  which  many  ohtain.  Navigation  is  the  stumbling 
block  to  many  of  them.  It  i*n’t  easy,  hut  it  is  necessary,  Yet  1 
am  afraid  that  the  average  enlisted  man  looks  with  envy  upon  the 


officer  hecaiis*  he  thinks  the  officer  doesn’t  have  to  work.  He 
see*  the  officer  walking  up  und  down  the  deck,  apparently  doing 
nothing,  and  take*  it  for  granted  that  the  officer  is  loafing!  True, 
his  hands  may  he  unoccupied,  hut  |Mwsibly  just  at  that  moment 
hi*  mind  is  at  work  upon  the  most  abstruse  question  which  has 
arisen  that  day  involving  the  management  of  the  ahlp.  If  fewer 
enlisted  men  win  conuniuioiui  in  the  navy  than  in  the  army,  I 
think  it  is  not  because  of  difficulties  placed  in  their  way,  but 
cither  because  their  ambition  is  satisfied  with  something  lower, 
or  they  cannot  master  the  necessary  studies. 

When  thr  Connecticut  left  the  hands  of  her  builders,  the  New 
York  Navy-yard,  she  was  ready  to  go  into  I sit  tic.  if  need  lie? 
while  her  sister  ship,  thr  Louisiana.  built  for  the  government 
by  contractors,  was  incomplete,  much  of  the  work  remaining  to 
lie  done  afterward*.  On  the  fucc  of  the  figures  presented  it  would 
aiqs-ur  that  the  CiMRivfihif  cost  more  than  1300,000  in  excess 
of  (lie  sum  expend rd  u|*on  flu-  houifiana.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  die  did  cost  more,  because  the  government  pay*  the 
men  employed  at-  the  yard  a better  wage,  and  enforce*  the  right- 
hour  day,  hut  I am  puzzled  to  know  what  the  actual  difference 
in  cost  was.  even  after  the  figures  have  been  published.  The  fol- 
lowing estimates  were  given  in  the  House  of  Representative*  in 
I he  course  of  debate  on  February  14:  cost  of  Connecticut,  $6,340,- 
247  8-1:  cost  of  Low  tain  no,  93,080,822  40. 

Both  vessels  were  authorized  by  un  Act  of  Congress.  July,  1002. 
The  Conwccfiewf  was  finished  December  12,  1000.  The  Louisiana 
wa*  put  in  commission  in  June.  1000,  but  when  the  President 
visited  Pnnatnn  on  l>onrd  the  Louisiana  last  fall  the  vessel  was 
still  fur  from  ready  for  actual  service. 

We  of  tin*  navy  accept  the  figures  without  question,  hut 
It  Is  not  dear  to  u*  what  the  various  items  stand  for  in  the 
caw  of  the  Louisiana.  We  know  that  the  Connecticut,  the  finest 
ship  of  her  i-luNM  in  the  world,  was  completely  equipped  in  every 
respect,  guns  mounted,  ami  ready  for  action  at  flic  cost  stated. 
What  was  the  actual  is  ml  of  bringing  the  Louisiana  to  the  same 
degree  of  perfection,  after  she  waa  launched?  That  we  do  not 
know,  so  an  authoritative  conquirison  cannot  as  yet  he  made. 

Aside  from  the  relative  coat  of  construction  there  is  another 
point  which  must  tie  considered.  Forty-two  and  a half  months 
were  occupied  in  the  actual  work  of  construction  of  the  Cm* 
net  t lent , a time  which  could  have  been  shortened  had  all  the  ma- 
terial l>ecn  available  when  needed.  Hut  during  the  period  of  con- 
struction we  had  assembled  here  a highly  efficient  body  of  skilled 
workmen,  and  when  it  was  necessary  to  undertake  repairs  of  other 
ships,  these  workmen  were  taken  from  the  Connecticut  and  used 
to  great  advantage.  So  in  such  ease  there  was  none  of  the  delay 
and  expense  of  breaking  green  men  into  the  work.  They  knew 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  If  there  could  lie  n plan  by  which 
a vessel  would  always  bo  in  course  of  construction  here.  if.  when 
one  is  completed,  work  could  lw*  begun  on  another,  the  government 
would  always  have  (hi*  force  nf  splendidly  trained  men  for 
emergency  work.  Such  a stale  of  prciwrctlm-as  would  la*  worth, 
it  kci-iiis  to  me.  quite  u large  sum  nf  money,  possibly  enough  to 
make  up  the  difference  in  the  cost  as  between  that  undertaken  by 
tli<*  government  and  that  turned  over  to  ooiitrartors. 

Facilities  in  the  New  York  Navy-yard  are  unsurpassed  any- 
where. A battle-ship  of  the  Dreadnought  type  can  lie  constructed 
here  as  well  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  No  matter  how 
great  or  how  small  the  work,  the  work  can  be  done  here  perfectly 
and  quickly. 

It  is  not  the  general  opinion  in  naval  circles  that  the  govern- 
ment should  build  ita  own  vessel*  to  the  exclusion  of  private  con- 
tractors for  the  work.  I believe,  and  I think  it  is  generally 
believed.  Hint  some  of  this  work  of  construction  should  la*  let  out, 
so  that  others  should  know  how  to  build  ships  if  there  should  be 
a sudden  demand  for  nn  inrreased  output,  hut  the  hulk  of  the 
work  can  tiest  la*  done  in  the  navy  yard*. 

It  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a constant  need  of 
additions  to  the  fighting-ships  already  In  existence.  The  United 
"slates  navy  at  the  present,  time  is  hardly  half  as  strong  as 
it  should  he.  It  looks  much  more  formidable  on  paper  than  it 
really  is,  a*  many  of  the  vessel*  which  make  a good  showing 
on  ]!a|M-r  arc  already  obsolete  for  the  modern  flghting-line.  The 
fighting-unit  of  the  future  will  he  of  vast  nize  and  strength.  The 
auxiliaries  of  smaller  size  will  be  maintained  in  about  the  same 
proportion  as  at  present.  The  latest  type  of  battle-ship  ia  able 
to  go  a much  greater  distance,  and  at  higher  speed,  than  the 
old.  The  Oregon  U already  out  of  date  on  that  account.  Not 
only  do  the  newer  vessels  have  greater  fuel  capacity,  they  actually 
have  less  weight  fn  proportion  to  their  size.  The  new  twelve-incn 
rifle,  which  has  superseded  the  heavier  thirteen-inch  gun.  has  a 
greater  penetration  with  less  weight.  and  the  armor  plates  have 
kept  pace  with  the  improvements  in  guns.  The  armor  best  cal- 
culate to  defend  a ship  from  ihe  new  rifle*  is  about  one-third 
loss  in  weight  than  the  cumbersome,  old-fashioned  armor  plate. 
Of  course,  the  older  vessels  can  be  modernized  after  a fashion, 
just  as  the  old  guns  are  being  equipped  with  the  new  sighting  ap- 
paratus. hut  if  thr  naw  i*  to  retain  it*  efficiency  there  must  be 
e long  period  of  active  const  ruction  of  newest  model  ships. 


I 

F you  think  thin  is  cowardice — try  it  yourwlf.M 

Tin*  words  were  inscribed  neatly,  without  a traif  of  tremor, 
on  a clean  sheet  of  letter-paper.  The  writer  mechanically 
replaced  his  fountain-pen  in  his  pocket,  nu<l  as  mechanically 
waved  the  missive  back  and  forth  to  dry  it.  Then,  as  he 
tealized  what  he  was  doing.  a grim  smile  crossed  hi«  fixtures. 

*’  A pretty  time  to  tic  particular  about  biota.”  he  observed,  aloud. 
But  the  force  of  habit  was  strong  on  him,  and  he  waited  until 
the  ink  was  dry  before  he  pinned  the  paper,  carefully,  against 
the  swinging  shelf  in  the  centre  of  the  cellar  where  he  stood. 
Then  he  stepped  buck  to  the  entrance  door,  to  make  sure  that  the 
messuge  must  lie  visible  to  any  one  who  entered.  " I guess  they'll 
see  that,  all  right,”  he  commented.  ** Cowardice,  eh?  Wall,  just  let 
’em  trv  it.” 

With  sudden  resolution  he  stepped  forward,  seized  the  revolver 
that  lay  on  the  bunging  shelf,  and  raised  it  to  his  head.  Ho 
closed  his  eyes  and  half  llinched  as  the  liarrel  touched  his  tem- 
ple. His  finger  rested  a moment  irresolutely  on  the  trigger.  But 
Instead  of  firing,  as  be  had  intended,  he  lowered  the  weapon  slowly, 
and  finally  laid  it  again  on  the  shelf.  He  took  out  his  watch  aiid 
scrutinized  it  in  the  dim  light. 

“Only  three  o'clock!”  lie  exclaimed.  "Mr  f!od!  I thought  It 
must  l»e  nearer  six.  I don’t  need  to  do  it  quite  yet.  There's 
plenty  of  time.  Why,  the  Board  didn’t  meet  till  half  past  two!"  lie 
continued,  as  if  arguing  a case;  "and  it  will  take  them  at  least  an 
hour  to  go  through  the  liooks.  Then  when  they  find  it  out  they’ll 
"till  have  to  get  the  sheriff,  or  whoever  it  is  that  does  such  things, 
la-fun’  they  ran  arrest  me;  and  then — I’ll  spare  them  the  trouble.” 

He  laughed  grimly.  Ilis  courage  was  rising  with  his  speech. 
“Yes,"  he  continued,  still  arguing.  "I'm  reprieved  for  half  an 
hour,  anyway;  it  will  Is*  time  enough  when  I see  them  coming.” 

He  h Miked  from  the  little  cellar  window,  ns  he  had  done  a dozen 
timea  before,  to  make  sure  that  his  view  commanded  nil  approaches 
to  the  house.  "Yes.  it  will  he  lime  enough  when  I sec  them 
coming.”  he  repeated;  ” time  enough;  time  enough."  Then  he 
strode  slowly  hack  and  forth  within  the  confines  of  the  cellar, 
soliloquizing.  His  whole  frame  was  under  tension;  Ills  hands 
clenched  together  spasmodically;  his  heart  seemed  like  u weight 
of  stone  in  his  breast;  jet  he  was  vaguely  conscious  of  n sense 

of  wonderment  at  his  own  composure,  lie  would  not  have  la*, 

lieved  that  the  thoughts  of  n man  alsmt  to  die  could  wander  In 

such  Irrelevant  inconsequential*  as  kept  bohhing  into  his  mini!. 

All  thoughts  led  him  hark  presently  to  one  subject,  however — the 
rc<ol  lection  of  the  petty  crime  that  had  brought  him  to  this 
plight.  Crime?  It  was  hardly  that;  it  was  no  more  than  pecula- 
tion at  worst — an  error  of  judgment,  a trilling  mi-wtep  taken 
long  ago  and  long  since  retrieved.  Thousands  of  other  men  had 
done  as  much,  without  ever  suffering  for  it.  After  ull.  the  sum 
was  only  a few  hundreds;  the  tip  on  which  he  had  acted  had 
proved  a valid  one;  the  venture  hud  repaid  the  outlay  many  fold, 
and  every  dollar  of  the  purloined  tin-  Imrrowixl — money  hud  been 
paid  back  in  full.  Wlmt  harm,  then?  Had  any  one  suffered 
from  his  act?  Had  any  one  been  injured ? \nd  had  not  lie.  a* 
cashier  of  the  bank,  the  right — yes.  the  right;  that  is.  the  moral 
right,  knowing  his  own  intentions  as  he  did;  the  inorul  right,  if 


not  the  legnl— and  should  not  the  law  take  cognizance  of  inten- 
tions, of  morals,  rather  tlum  mere  technicality?  Why.  no  jury, 
no  jury  in  the  world — or,  at  any  rate,  if  a jury,  interpreting  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law  - 

lie  checked  himself  and  tried  to  change  thr  tenor  of  his  thoughts. 
He  had  gone  over  the  same  thing  a thousand  tunes  before,  and 
lie  knew  that  his  logic  failed  pitifully  to  convince  himself.  Now 
on  a sudden  impulse  he  turned  on  himself,  us  it  were,  and  ar- 
raigned himself  fiercely.  " Liar!”  he  hissed.  “ Liar!  You  know 
that  you  lie.  You  know  that  you  stole  that  money.  You  are  a 
thief;  the  hrand  of  infamy  is  on  your  brow  forever.  Your  life  is 
founded  on  a crime;  and  now  your  sin  has  found  you  out.  What 
if  you  did  give  hack  the  money?  What  if  you  have  been  straight 
ever  since?  What  if  you  are  respected  ami  honored  in  the  com- 
munity? Can  you  wipe  out  that  stain?  Never;  except  in  one 
wjy—  and  this  is  it.” 

Again  he  stepped  forward  and  seized  the  pistol,  this  time  with 
a determined  air,  ns  if  to  give  some  condemned  wretch  his  deserts. 
But  again  he  put  it  down,  as  a new  train  of  thought  came  to 
him.  “ How  did  they  ever  find  it  out?”  he  pondered.  " How 
could  they  find  it  out?  I was  sure  I had  the  books  fixed  so  that 
they  could  never  tell.  And  for  five  years  tliej’  kept  their  secret. 
For  five  full  years!  And  I was  coming  to  lie  so  happy,  until 
1 saw  that  they  were  la-ginning  to  suspect.  But  what  right  had 
I to  expect  happine**?  My  very  house  was  founded  on  a crime. 
When  I asked  the  little  woman  to  marry  me  I w*9  asking  her 
to  share  the  lot  of  a criminal.  And  she  thought  nie — she  still 
thinks  me--a  saint.  My  Hod  I It  will  kill  her  when  she  finds  it 
out  I But  it  is  better  (his  wav  than  to  see  me — in  stripes.  Yes, 
this  way  is  better—  this  way  is*  best.” 

Once  more  he  took  up  the  revolver,  not  ungrily  and  vehemently 
this  time,  hut  steadily  and  calmly:  and  as  he  regarded  It  an  nil 
pulse  of  self-pity  took  possession  of  him.  “ Why  need  they  have 
found  it  out?”  he  murmured.  “ Oh,  why  need  they?  I had  atoned: 
I had  suffered;  all  that  a man  could  do  to  make  amends  I had 
done.  Which  one  of  tliiin  is  quite  without  sin  that  he  dare  cast  the 
first  stone?  Why  should  they  have  looked  at  me  so  suspiciously, 
when  for  live  years  I had  not  stepped  one  foot  aside  from  the 
straight  and  narrow  way?  Why  must  they  examine  the  old 
books?  Hud  they  no  sympathy.  no  mercy?  Could  they  not  think 
that  I have  a wife,  a child,  that  I love?  Could  they  not  know  that 
my  only  thought  lias  been  to  make  them  happy  and  to  live  down 
my  one  mistake? 

"But  no;  they  do  not  care  for  all  that;  they  demand  simple 
justice,  untouched  by  pity.  I could  *<c  it  in  their  faces  when  first 
they  liegari  to  suspect.  And  to-day.  when  they  told  me  to  take  a 
holiday,  that  I was  not  well,  that  1 needed  n rest.  I knew  far 
better  than  they  thought  the  nature  of  their  plan.  They  are  hold- 
ing n board  meeting  there  at  the  bank  I know  that  well  enough. 
Before  this  they  have  shown  me  up:  they  have  laid  their  plans; 
any  minute  now  they  will  send  for  me:  and  they  think  to  sec  me 
behind  the  lairs  before  night.  But  I will  fool  them  then1;  I will 
fool  them  there.” 

A sound  without  interrupted  the  scurrying  thoughts,  and  in  an 
instant  the  solihs|uist  was  on  the  alert.  He  glided  cautiously  to 
the  window  and  peered  out.  Ifi»  worst  fears  were  confirmed- 
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The  footstep*  were  those  of  ft  messenger  boy  whom  he  rceognlaed 
instantly  as  a clerk  in  the  hank.  The  youth  came  forward  in  true 
boy  fashion,  lounging  from  side  to  side"  of  the  walk,  anil  whistling 
loudly  a discordant  strain  far  off  the  key.  In  hi#  hand  he  held  ft 
letter. 

The  unseen  watcher  in  the  cellar  saw  through  thp  ruse-  instantly. 
“Ah,  that's  their  same!”  he  muttered.  '* They  want  to  gi-t  me 
tc»  the  lunik  and  nah  tue  there.  Well,  we  sluill  mv;  we  shall — ” 

The  Hang  of  the  l»-ll  roused  him  to  start  nervously.  II’ 

clutched  tightly  at  the  pistol  and  raised  it  to  his  temple.  " It 
is  time.”  he  said.  “ God  help  tne!  Oo«»d-br,  Margaret.  Good-by, 
*w<«ct  Catherine.  Thia  is  better  than  the  other;  I am  doing  It  for 
your  sakes.  Gmsl-by  1 ” 

Aa  the  diMir  Ik-11  dangl'd  again  there  was  the  small,  spiteful 
rrnek  of  a ni*tol  in  the  cellar,  and  the  man  there  sunk  to  the 

floor,  still  clutching  the  weapon  in  his  hand.  Hi*  eyes  slowly 

oim-iuhI  and  stared  out  unseeingly  into  the  gloom.  A little  s1n*am 
of  hlmid  oozing  from  his  temple  told  that  he  hud  done  hi*  ill  task 
only  too  well. 

The  messenger  Imy  half  heard  the  snap  of  the  smokeless  pow- 
der, and  interrupted  his  lugubrious  whistling  to  listen.  Hut  he 
heard  nothing  further,  and  he  wa«  not  certain  that  the  other  souud 
had  come  from  the  house.  There  seemed,  indeed,  to  la*  no  one  at 
home.  The  hoy  dunged  the  liell  again,  and  yet  again.  Finally 
he  thrust  tl*e  letter  under  the  door,  and  resuming  his  doleful  music, 
he  stiollcd  carelessly  down  the  street  again. 

II 

Toward  evening  a small,  frail  woman.  necnm|>anied  by  ft  litlle 
girl,  came  through  tile  gate.  She  moved  without  buoyancy,  her 
iiiiud  obviously  on  other  things  than  the  externals.  She  tried 
the  front  door.  Imt  did  not  im-ciii  surprised  to  find  it  locked, 

“Can't  we  get  in.  mamma ?”  li*|s-d  little  Catherine. 

“ We  must  go  around  to  the  lau-k  door.  I 'a  pa  Inis  not  returned 
yet  from  hi#  fishing  trip,  and 
this  door  is  locked." 

Entering  l»v  the  wood-shed 
door.  Mrs.  iJnvejny  went  for- 
ward to  “open  up”  the  house. 

As  she  came  into  the  front  hull 
she  saw  on  the  floor  ft  letter 
that  had  evidently  Is-en  thrust 
under  the  door.  She  took  it 
up  languidly.  “ Who  can  have 
sent  us  a note!”  she  thought 
vagm-ly.  not  conscious  of  any 
particular  desire  to  solve  the 
mystery.  But  ft#  she  came  to 
the  light  her  eye  caught  live 
legend,  “ Bet  urn  in  five  days 
to  the  Stacen  City  National 
Hank.”  and  she  wu*  all  alien 
lion  in  nn  instant. 

From  the  hank?  What  could 
that  mean?  Why  had  they 
written  him.  when  he  was  away 
only  for  the  afternoon,  and 
would  fs*  hack  at  his  post  as 
usual  in  the  morning?  Was  it 
true.  then,  that  tlie  manage- 
ment was  dissatisfied  with  him. 
as  he  had  so  often  told  her  of 
lale?  Had  they  taken  this 
means  to  inform  him  of  his  ilia, 
charge?  The  thought  came  as 
the  final  weight  on  her  over 
li«irdem-d  heart.  She  sank  into 
a chair  and  stared  vacantly 
into  space,  too  ugouiapd  for 
weeping. 

Slowly  her  thoughts  collected 
themselves,  and  her  heart  wn« 
full  of  bitterness.  Could  they 
not  nee.  then,  that  he  had  b>-cn 
ill?  Did  not  they  know  that  he 
was  not  himself — that  he  was 
distraught,  worried,  overwork- 
ed. in  need  of  rest  ? lie  had 
worn  himself  out  in  their  serv- 
ice. ami  now  they  repaid  him 
in  this  way  He  had  said  they 
n-civ  dissatisfied  with  him.  hut 
K|ii  had  ftsrrilied  this  idea  to 
his  morhid  condition : she  had 
not  for  a moment  t-lievr  1 such 
n thing  possible.  So.  after  all. 
he  was  right.  But  how  cruel, 
how  unjust,  how  utterly  crush- 
ing the  blow!  Wlmt  should 
flier,  what  could  • hey  do?  No 
monev:  no  chance  to  get  other 
••inplovment  while  lie  was  nut 
,,f  l.onlth:  no  hope  of  Is-ing  re- 
stonsl  to  health  while  under 
the  stress  of  auch  conditions. 

•pi,,,  little  woman's  brain 
whir l<sl  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
til.vss  of  de-pair.  But  only  for 
n moment : then  that  resilient 
roll  rage  that  is  the  matchless 


heritage  of  her  sex  came  to  Ivor  aid.  She  »et  her  iawg  firmly  to- 
gether and  clenched  her  little  hand*.  " No,”  slie  said,  " it  slinll  not 
be.  I will  see  the  directors;  1 will  tell  them  of  their  injustice;  they 
shall  see  it;  they  shall  take  him  back.  They  sluill  know  Luw 
unjust  and  cruel  they  have  lieen.  I will  go  at  once.” 

Tlu-n  she  retire!  cd  that  at  this  hour  lu-r  <|Ue«t  would  In-  rain. 
But  she  might  go  to  we  the  doctor.  He  had  told  her  over  and 
over  dint  her  hu-hand  was  not  well:  that  he  must  h|ive  rest  or 
he  would  break  down  altogether.  Yes;  she  would  go  to  the  doctor 
nt  once.  He  would  advise  her.  and  tomorrow  be  would  help  lu-r 
in  the  Interview  with  the  bank  officials. 

She  rose  determinedly  and  reached  her  hat  from  the  hook  where 
slie  had  just  hung  it  as  she  entered.  But  what  about  tin-  letter? 
Should  she  conceal  it?  Surely  lit*  must  not  mi-  it.  lie  must  wit 
fed  this  cruel  blow — in  hi*  present  condition,  it  might  kill  him. 
She  must  conceal  the  letter.  Or  rat  lu-r.  might  she  not  ls-ti»t 
open  it.  and  thus  learn  its  exact  contents,  so  that  she  could  act 
more  wiarlv — knowing  precisely  what  was  charged?  The  letter 
was  not  addressed  to  her.  to  Is-  mire:  hut  that  did  not  greatly 
mutter.  He  would  have  shown  it  to  her  nt  once  had  he  reet-ivnl 
it — neither  of  them  find  ever  had  a letter  since  thrir  nurrtagp 
that  had  not  I wen  read  to  the  other.  Surely  site  mu*t  have  tin* 
clearest  vision  to  guide  her.  Clearly,  she  must  know  the  exart 
contents  of  the  letter. 

Yet  how  she  drradi-d  to  open  it-  Even  though  she  knew  its 
cruel  message,  she  shrank  from  seeing  the  fateful  words.  But  she 
resolutely’  broke  the  seal. 

As  her  eyes  scanned  the  page  she  could  not  nt  first  la-liere  whit 
she  miw.  If  she  had  Ih-cu  da/.nl  a mom- n(  ago,  *he  was  now 
stunned.  atii|N-fleil — so  closely  akin  are  great  sorrow  and  uiicx- 
jH-itcd  joy  in  their  momentary  effect  on  the  mind, 

My  dear  Love  joy.”  the  letter  ran.  *'  as  president  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  hunk  which  you  have  served  *u  long  and  *u 
faithfully,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  inform  yon.  in  the  name 
of  the  Imard,  that  you  have 
been  voted  a year's  leave  of  ale 
aener.  nn  full  Wiy.  to  rrcuper- 
ate  your  health:  and  that,  ia 
additional  recognition  of  ynnr 
highly  valued  services,  the 
bank  extends  you  its  check  for 
two  tluai-^md"  dollar* 
as  a present,  hoping  thnt  you 
will  ex | tend  it  in  a tour  of 
recreation  and  healtb-«erking. 
Dr.  Goodrich  assures  u»  that 
there  is  every  prospect  of  your 
complete  restoration  to  health, 
under  proper  conditions,  in 
half  tluit  time;  hut  wr  desire 
that  vou  should  remain  l-ng 
enough  to  enjoy  yourself  after 
ynnr  complete  eonralcsccnrc. 

“ Please  don't  think  we  do 
this  un selfishly.  We  appreci- 
ate the  services  of  a man  alia 
lias  nindp  himself  well  nigh  in 
dispensable  t«  the  bonk.  We 
know  you  need  the  rest  yon 
have  sii  fully  panted,  and  we 
want  yon  to  take  it  in  auch  a 
way  ns  to  bring  you  hark  to  ns 
next  year  ready  for  another 
long  term  of  usefulness. 

" Accept,  phase,  the  aa«r 
a nee*  of  esteem  of  the  entire 
hoard,  individually  and  collect- 
ively. who  are  at  one  with  all 
who  know  you  in  hoping  far  a 
openly  return  of  your  accus- 
tomed Im-uIiIi.*' 

lb-low  his  signature  the 
writer  added:  "Of  course  we 
shall  see  vou  at  the  hank  Mare 
you  go.  for  a personal  ‘au  re- 
voir*  and  Godspeed.*' 

Mra.  I .ore  joy's  ftes  wandered 
over  the  letter  again  and  again. 
Gradually  It*  meaning  bore  in 
on  her  consciousness.  A great 
crushing  weight  seemed  to  '»* 
from  her  ami  leave  her  light  a* 
air.  One  grent  all-compassiM 
ss-iise  of  thankfulness  well'd  '*1' 
in  her  heart.  She  sank  slowly 
to  her  knees  and  Uvfvi  her 
head,  and  the  word*  that  she 
scarcely  phru-ed  in  conscious- 
ness  came  to  her  lips.  M 
“ 0 God"  slic  murmured,  i 
thank-  You.  Oh.  I knew  \mi 
would  Is-  good  to  us  in  tlip  e*®- 
I have  suffered  long,  hid  1 ]'a'^ 
tried  to  In-  brave — indeed  I n»w 
tried.  If  ever  I doubted  i'*i- 
if  F misjudged  tines-  good  men 
I am  sorry.  But.  oh.  \ou 

Dr*w"  **  " know  what  I feel  — I «nn,,< 

find  the  words.”  , . 

She  buried  her  face  m her 


”Ah.  that's  thdr  game!”  he  muttered 
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hai*K  4ii.l  great  comforting  ten n, 
rainni  from  hrr  rye*.  ||rr  <-ntir«* 

LinK  wan  mavilM  with  im.Iw, 

I.itc It*  Catherine,  disturbed  in  her 
jilay.  caine  anil  stood  by  her  mother 
her  lip*  quivering.  *•  What  ].  it 
nuinimi,"  .lie  cried ; ••  j*  you  sickT** 

The  mother  arm*  went"  alw.ut  the 
chil.1.  am!  tin-  mother  voice  *..Mird 
out  through  lij*»  that  tried  to  smile; 

"No.  my  sweet,  I am  not  sick;  | 
am  well— oh,  ho  well;  and  su  hapnv 
t '.ane,  you  must  lulp  me.  We  will 
celebrate  this  beautiful  night.  I^t 
lit  hurry  and  |>ut  on  our  beat  .Ire*..-* 

■rh.ro  |ui|.a  return*;  and  we  will 
light  the  lani|.  in  tlu*  parlor;  and 
r«.u  inu.t  run  ami  pick  some  (lowers 
In  the  garden  for  the  supper-table. 

»e  will  have  cake  and  jam  for  aiip- 

p,r. if,  * *ni1  — 0,>'  anything  tlmt 

you  like;  anything  that  papa  like.  " 

" Hut  jxipa  doesn't  like  to  eat 
anything  now.  you  know,  mamma  " 

" «»  <o-nlght.  mv  sweet: 

we  mu  a||  |*.  happy  to  night— vou 
wil  scarcely  know  him.  he  will'  I*. 

•o  happy.  He  will  ait  at  the  table 
there  and  tell  ua  Morion  a*  lie  iuod 
to  do.  Oh.  you  will  ace;  you  will 
Hut  cobw,  we  muat  hurry;  it 
» almo.t  supper  time.” 

Ill 

Half  an  hour  later  tin*  mother 
nnd  child  tripped  down  the  Maim 
Irian  their  chamlicr  in  gala  attire— 
simple  enough  mu.lins  the  «ln**H0. 
were,  hut  their  very  most  feMiro- 
*r»-ra,ng.  The  mother  wore  about 
her  link  a little  locket  that  l.u.1 
hn-n  her  husband'*  first  gift  to  her. 

Iho  excitement  had  hrought  row* 
to  her  checks,  whence  thov  had  long 
been  banished. 

A*  the  little  woman  Im.tleil  about, 
with'  -for  "'*•  f-*‘iw  "Uppei-.  her  heart  .welled 

h th  ffir*  foi  f°r.  *'«••  '•««■  •>'  humanity. 

'*h»  1.1!'/  L0f  - lufl,iHr*l'  u ‘•■'iH.va  when  in  her  highest  moods, 
*he  half-couaciou*ly  carolled  a hymn. 

“ .Iohu*.  Inver  of  my  soul." — 

I*ln‘1nS  thc  T!,'",r  wonl"  ov<T  *"d  over,  u*  the  joy  in  her  heart 
iieti  up  and  demanded  expression,  even  a*  her  thought-  went 


r-^ 


jy 


- - ■ 

<C- 


‘‘0  God,"  ill c murmured,  "I  thank  You 


out  to  Iwr  hnahand.  Once  *hc  in 
terruptnl  the  ^.ng  and  exclaimed, 
almost  impatiently.  ‘ Oh.  if  he  only 
would  erne!  * Hut  .he  checked  her 
self  |nstuntly  and  rebuked  her-elf 
for  giving  way  to  the  Impulse.  - U 
*•  W,<Y,I  «'f  you  t„  lot vc  even  a 
trace  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  midst 

of  this  great  Mmsing."  *|M.  told 
herself.  • Jn  due  time  hr  will  cone; 
he  is  often  much  later  than  this. 
And  perhaps  he  will  lie  delayed  to- 
night,  just  to  keep  you  from  bring 
too  forgetfully — too  wickcdlr— ImtT 
|\V.  lie  is  enjoying  himself  or  he 
would  not  stay.  Mi  he  patient." 

So  very  patient  she  tried  to  be; 
and  she  added  this  touch  anil  that 
to  t ie  preparations,  trying  u>  re- 
in ember  everything  that  her  hus- 
band hud  ever  liked  or  praised. 
How  it  would  surprise  him!  How 
in*  eye*  would  stare  when  he  en 
tere.il  How  the  old  I..4;  would 
come  hack  into  hi*  face!  Tim 
thought  of  it  all  brought  the  little 
woman  , cup  of  joy  to  the  very  brim. 
She  felt  that  speak  she  must.  So 
she  ran  over  to  where  the  little  girl 
u'i*“  playing,  and  taking  her  in  her 
arms  hugged  her  till  she  almost 
mired  the  little  bones  Would  break. 

" <Jod  is  g.sid  to  us.  dearie."  she 
murmured  over  and  uver;  ami  as 
she  kissed  the  flaxen  hr-ad  tear, 
came  again  to  her  eves. 

” *»«•  i*  £"•*!  to  ils."  lisped  lan  k 
the  little  bir.llike  voire. 

'I  hen  an  inspiration  came  to  the 
mother.  "Oh.  sweetest.”  she  raid 
" listen  to  mother.  4 ;«.<(  has  been’ 
g.s-1  to  u* — to  i laddie  and  to  you 
and  to  me.  Hr  has  sent  u*  a beauti- 
ful letter  full  of  luonrv.  We  are  to 
go  for  a long  playtime— all  of  u. 

...  , together." 

She  paused,  trying  to  find  word*  to  bring  it  all  to  the  child's 
eo.iipiehrnsion.  Yiw.  she  continued.  * we  are  going  for  a long 
happy  playtime  \\e  an-  going  a long  wav.  to  a place  wlwrc  it 
i»  summer  and  there  arc  birds  and  Howrr*.  And  paus  will  be 
with  u.  all  the  time,  and  he  will  not  have  to  work,  and  he  will 
git  well;  and  you  shall  have — oh,  everything  that  vou  like!— 
U»y»  and  dolls— gr.at  big  .lolls  that  talk— and  candy—oh,  rvery- 
( Continued  oh  page  Ml.) 
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YOl'  cnn  tell  that  spring  la  here  by  the  carolling  of  the  blue- 
bird* in  tin'  morning,  or  by  the  piping  evensong  of  the 
nesting  robins,  or  by  the  tender  hint*  of  new  green  that 
are  peeping  in  furtive  patches  among  the  lawns  of  Central 
Park:  but  the  surest  sign  of  all  is  the  onening  of  the 
circus  in  Madison  Square  Carden.  It  is  there  now.  ft  is  good. 

Every  man  that  ever  was  a real,  human  boy  is  circus-mad. 
Mo-t  of  u<  nre  dillident  about  admitting  it.  but  the  fact  is  there 
just  the  same : and  if  you  happen  to  catch  us  roaring  at  the  antic* 
of  Slivers  and  his  foolish  gang;  or  clutching  the  hack  of  the  next 
scat  when  liowelsen,  the  champion  of  Scandinavia,  goes  Hying 
through  apace  on  the  long  skis;  or  shuddering  as  the  perfectly 
beautiful  lady  dives  down  the  I>ip  of  Death;  nr  frantically  ap- 
plauding the  Absolutely  Unrivalled  Bareback  Hiding  Act  by  the 
Only  Somersault  Equestrienne  in  the  World,  Jnalc  Demntt—  whv, 
then,  you  can  see  for  yourself  that  we  are  nothing  but  boys,  old 
and  gray  and  bald  enough  to  know  better,  but  still  circus  mad- 
Possinly  that  is  why  the  Bamum  & Hailey  show  seems  to  this 
ancient  Imy  tn  Is-  better  this  year  than  ever.  Keallv,  we  ought  to 
sigh  for  tin-  good  old  days,  for  the  glories  of  Hill  Show  les's  riding 
and  the  grandeur  that  was  O'Brien's.  Hut  there  isn't  one  moment 
for  regrets.  He  who  would  sigh  llnds  himself  always  so  breathless 
from  hurried  contemplation  of  such  a host  of  acrnliats,  leaner*, 
tumblers,  twisters,  tra pew  performers  in  the  sky.  elephants  drilling 
like  soldiers,  eloquent  sea-lion  actors  and  musicians.  Ifussian  hounds 
and  daring  dogs  that  bmp  the  loop,  the  ski  man  rushing  and  swish- 
ing comet  wise  through  space,  and  the  tierce  crash  of  galloping 
chariots,  that  lie  cun  only  gasp:  *' It  is  too  much— mv  neck  is 
twisted — my  eye*  are  crossed — I must  go  again  to  get  tfie  tangles 
out.” 

And  don't  overlook  the  Novelloe.  There  is  a whole  blessed 
family  of  them,  and  the  blessed  dog.  Fierce,  scowling  Sikhs  pre- 
cede them,  squalling  on  shrill  flageolet*  and  Imoming  the  tom- 
toms. l’apa  Novel lo  rides  a wise  pony,  the  Novel lo  boya  ride  big 
ponies  and  little  elephants  with  great  impartiality,  ami  llu>  charm- 
ing Novello  girl  is  drawn  into  (lie  arena  in  u 'rikiaha  by  a swarthy 
coolie. 

The  cleverest  elephant  walks  a seasaw,  which  comp*  down 
smack!  and  sends  a smiling  Novello  boy  somersaulting  through 
the  air  over  tin-  elephant’s  body.  It  lias  all  hnpjtencd  so  quickly 
that  you  can't  see  how  it  was  done;  so  the  obliging  elephant  and 
the  smiling  hoy  do  it  nil  over  again. 

It  must  grind  the  sensitive  soul  of  a big  elephant  when  she  in 


commanded  to  sit  up  and  beg  like  a cute  little  dog  asking  for  a 
piece  of  cake.  Vet  the  largest  Novello  beast  sits  up  most  doggishly 
and  waves  her  forepaws  up  and  down  as  one  who  plead*  for  choice 
fond.  And  to  add  to  the  big  animal's  discomfiture,  they  perch  tittle 
dogs  on  her  pleading  |n*ws  and  they  sit  up  and  lieg,  too.  The 
crowd  snickers.  Look  closely  and  you  will  observe  tin-  blush  of 
shame  mantling  the  elephant's  damask  cheek  and  spreading  along 
her  delicate  trunk  clear  down  to  the  dainty  little  snaillike  tip. 

Then  the  boy  stands  on  his  hand*  on  tfie  elephant's  neck  I they 
really  have  necks,  you  know  I.  and  Papa  Novello.  because  lie  is 
the  tallest,  hoists  a weeny  little  white  dog  on  a small  wooden  disk 
atop  of  a long  pole,  and  the  little  white  dog  steps  over  on  the  up- 
turned feet  of  the  Novello  Imv.  who  is  still  smiling  and  standing 
on  liiw  hands  on  ton  of  the  elephant's  neck.  What  d'ye  think  of 
that?  After  a while  the  dog  leaps  for  life,  and  all  the  Novello 
family  who  rnnuin  on  earth  catch  him  as  he  Hie*.  A*  for  the 
|Miny  and  thr  gray  (irrat  Dane  dog  leaping  over  the  smaller  ele- 
phant, and  thr  smaller  elephant  Tn  turn  pirouetting  his  pulpy 
ponderosity  over  the  |»ny  aiul  the  dog,  that  is  all  too  complicated 
to  he  told  here. 

And  pray  listen  to  these  sober  words,  which  tell  with  great  re- 
straint of  the  doing*  of  the  Siegrist-Silbon  troupe; 

“ Uncoualled  and  Unapproachable  Displays  of  Desperately  Dan- 
gerous Aerialism.  Ten  of  the  Greatest  Mid-air  Uymnasts  in  the 
World.  Exploit  all  the  |*'rilous  feats  accomplished  by  other 
famous  aerial  vaulters,  with  scores  of  others  so  startlingly  sen- 
sational. so  defiantly  Antagonistic  to  all  preconceived  idea*  of 
high  nir  projection,  as  to  create  an  entirely  new  departure  in  aerial 
displays.  Single,  double,  mill  triple  Hying  somersault*,  pacing 
each  other  in  mid-air,  catching  one  another  by  hands  or  feet,  play- 
fully tossing  one  performer  to  tlie  waiting  anus  of  another,  across 
a yawning  chasm,  and  numberless  other  astonishing  and  audacious 
feats  of  llnished  flight  and  reckless  rarity.” 

But  the  prettiest  thing  on  the  programme  happens  when  Louise 
Stick ncy  comes  nut  with  her  brown  Shetland  pony  and  her  bright 
eyed,  romping  collie  with  the  broad  white  patch  on  his  chest  and 
the-  big  blue  rildmn  bow  at  hi*  neck. 

lionise  is  a very  dainty  child,  and  she  put*  the  pony  nnd  the 
dog  through  the  moat  complicated  performance  you  ever  saw.  She 
look*  like  a nice  little  girl  playing  with  her  net*  on  her  father'* 
lawn.  Do  you  believe  in  fairies T Are  you  fond  of  Peter  Pan! 
Yes!  Then  you’ll  go  up  and  see  Louise  and  her  pony  and  her 
wonderful  dog. 


PARIS  BY  CANDLE  LIGHT 


KAR1.Y  IN  MARCH  THR  EMPLOYEES  lit  THIS  EUSITRIC  I.1U1IT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES  IN  I- A HIS  WKNT  ON  KTKIKK,  AND  CARIM  EXPERI- 
ENCED TIIR  NOVKI.  SENSATION  Ot  THA N NAl'Tl NO  ITS  IHSINKKS  AND  ITS  rUASI'IDI  HY  C ANDLE  UUIIT.  WTOREH,  KKSTAEKANTM.  AND 
THEATRES  WERE  SUI  T DOWN.  AND  .XKWSPAran  RAILED  TO  APPEAR.  NORMAL  CONDITIONS  WERE  NOT  RESTORED  toll  TWO  DAYS 
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WATCHING  ALL  THREE  RINGS  AT  ONCE  AT  THE  CIRCUS 
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MUSIC  and  ™ OP  ERAffej 
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By  LAWRENCE  GILMAN 


THOSE  who  have*  soon  the  aeon*  of  Sir  Edward  Elgar's 
oratorio.  •’The  A post  lea.”  may  recall  that  the  composer, 
in  n prefatory  note,  thus  set  forth  his  purposes:  "It  ha* 
long  been  my  wish  to  cnm|>o*e  an  oratorio  which  should 
cmlmdy  the  Culling  of  the  Apostles,  their  Teaching 
(schooling),  and  their  Mission,  culminating  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Church  mm  mg  the  Cent  ilea.  The  present  work  carries  nut 
the  first  |M>rtion  of  the  scheme;  the  second  portion  remains  for 
prcKluction  on  some  future  occasion.”  This  , second  jiort  bin,”  it 
is  to  Is*  assumed.  is  comprised  in  “The  Kingdom."  which  was 
performed  by  the  Oratorio  Society,  for  the  first  lime  in  America, 
on  March  2W  at  Carnegie  Hall,  un<!er  the  bitton  of  the  composer, 
who  is  now  visiting  America.  Incidentally,  it  may  1*  remarked 
that  there  is  a certain  lack  of  intelligibility  in  these  division* : 
for  the  score  of  "The  Apostles”  is  marked  “Harts  I.  and  II..” 
and  then*  is  to  he,  according  to  Elgar's  official  expositor,  yrt 
another  section  of  this  choral  trilogy  or  tetralogy — whichever  it 
is.  However  this  may  be,  “The  Kingdom  ” is  put  forward  hy  the 
composer  ns  a continuation  of  the  subject  la-gun  in  “ The  Apostles.” 
The  newer  work,  according  to  an  authorised  announcement,  take* 
up  the  story  of  the  Christian  disciples  in  Jerusalem,  of  their 
receiving  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  their  preaching  to  the  people,  and 
of  their  pre|iaration  for  tlie  wider  mission  to  the  Gentiles.  Four 
characters  carry  on  what  may.  for  convenience'  sake,  be  called  the 
action:  the  Virgin  Mary.  Mary  Magdalen,  St.  Peter,  and  St, 
John;  while  the  Disciples,  the  People,  and  the  Holy  Women  are 
represented  at  different  times  by  the  chorus.  The  oratorio  is  in 
five  sections,  thus  entitled;  I. — “In  the  Upper  Room”;  II. — “At 
the  Beautiful  Gate”;  III. — “Pentecost":  IV. — “The  Sign  of 
Healing”;  V. — “The  Upper  Boom.”  The  text,  as  In  the  case  of 
"The  Apostles.”  is  an  ingenious  complex  of  |sutsagefl  culled  from 
the  Scriptures  and  so  assembled  its  to  form  a consistent  and  homo- 
geneous whole  a work,  in  itself,  that  gives  evidence  of  a singular 
degree  of  literary  tact  and  adroit* 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  eotnpoaer. 

Upon  several  occasions  in  the  past 
we  have  considered  in  this  place,  at 
some  length,  what  seemed  to  Is?  the 
characteristics  of  Klgar’a  art.  at  its 
host  and  at  its  worst,  and  there 
seems  to  Is*  no  immediate  reason  for 
renewing  the  discussion.  Admittedly. 

Sir  Edward  is  a composer  of  nilinir 
able  technique,  of  incontestable  sin- 
cerity ; a sii|M*rb  master  of  orchestra- 
tion, a musician  who  liaudles  large 
and  intricate  tone-masses  with  ex- 
traordinary skill  and  assurance.  Hr 
command*!  at  times,  an  order  of 
musical  licauty.  of  musical  eloquence, 
which  is  personal,  distinguished, 
commanding.  He  i*.  in  short,  a mn 
sirinn  whom  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admirr;  for  he  is  never  vulgar  or 
cheaply  ap|ica!ing,  and  his  art  is 
rich  in  dignity,  in  a certain  intel- 
lect ual  elevation  which  at  once  per- 
suade* and  eon vlnoes.  But  that,  in 
addition  to  these  admirable  traits 
and  ]Hwsi>ssions,  he  is  also,  at  times, 
platitudinous,  banal,  sentimental, 
formidably  dull,  seems  equally  evi- 
dent and  indisputable.  He  is  at  his 
least  felicitous  in  “ The  Kingdom." 

There  are  affecting  and  noble  mo- 
nimts  in  tin*  brief  orchestral  pre- 
lude; but  thereafter  the  music  ad- 
heres with  dist reusing  tenacity  to  a 
level  of  dullness  — dullness  that  is 
swelling,  portentous,  inescapable — 
which  is  seldom  attained  hy  even 
far  loss  giftesl  men  than  Sir  Edward 
Elgar.  That  is  one’s  final  Impres- 
sion of  the  work — an  Impression 
that  is  so  oW-sing.  so  overwhelm- 
ing. that  one  hit*  not  the  heart  to 
enlarge  ii|niii  the  matter,  either  in 
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whom;  remakkaiii.k  “caiwex  ” has  ief.n  the  ktrik 
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depreciation  or  exposition.  la  it  possible  that  Sir  Edward  is  br- 
ooming so  much  the  preacher,  the  admirable  realm,  that  an  inferior 
order  of  music  is  beginning  to  satisfy  him.  *o  long  as  it  serve*  aa  in 
some  sort  a vehicle  for  his  spiritual  convictions! 

It  is  sincerely  to  Is-  hoped  that  l)r.  Karl  Muck,  if  he  remains 
for  another  season  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  will  not 
be  estopped  from  presenting  new  and  significant  works  by  the 
discreditable  manner  in  which  his  |>crformance  of  Debussy’s  “ U 
Mer"  was  received  by  an  influential  portion  of  those  in  New  York 
who  enjoy  the  privilege  of  public  comment  U|sm  musical  events. 
It  is  grievous  enough  when  a work  of  subtle  and  distinguished 
imagination,  of  original  invention,  of  novel  and  independent  funn. 
is  offered  to  ears  that  are  deaf  to  its  quality  and  appeal:  hut 
when  it  is  not  alone  unpercrivcd,  hut  is  set  upon  by  all  the  forces 
of  a fatuous  and  myopic  “ conservatism."  then  must  then*  be 
lamentation  and  dishcurtcnmcnt  umong  those  who  believe  that  there 
is  no  more  heinous  offence  in  the  kingdom  of  the  arts  than  the 
discouragement  of  new*  beauty  ami  liberating  forms.  For  certain 
obese  intelligences.  Debussy's  rare  and  fantastic  patterns  were,  it 
seems,  but  “daub*”  and  "splotches”;  his  ocean  was  “a  frog 
pond.”  For  another,  thia  music  contained  “more  of  barn-yard 
cackle"  than  of  the  moods  and  voices  of  the  sea.  Yet  another 
intelligence  detected  the  curious  quality  of  "morbidity”  — this 
sea  was  “ full  of  decay.”  of  " unknown  horror*.”  For  yet  another, 
who  should  have  been  the  last  to  say  it.  this  music  was  “stuff” 
— “chaotic,  meaningless,  cacophonous.”  This  was  “ rubbish  ” of 
” the  dreariest  kind." 

The  late  Vernon  Blackburn,  one  of  the  most  sensitive  and  valu- 
able of  writer*  upon  music,  once  advanced  the  theory  that  even.* 
rritie  in  any  art — but  more  especially  in  music — was  capable  of 
almnrhiug  a certain  amount  of  what  he  called  " modernity  tin; 
quality  of  feeling  and  utterance  which,  in  ita  particular  day.  lias 
the  precise  character  of  newness;  hut 
there  was.  he  held,  a point  of  satu- 
ration which  was  reached  by  every 
man  in  his  turn,  and  that  there- 
after it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
absorb  any  further  expression  of 
tills  particular  ami  progressive 
quality.  It  is  a persuasive  sugges- 
tion. and  it  explains  much.  One 
wishes  fantastically,  at  times,  that 
there  might  Is*  enforced  in  the  case, 
especially,  of  critics  of  music,  a lest 
of  eonditinn  to  determine,  in  each 
instance,  whether  or  not  this 
“ point  of  saturation  ” had  been 
reached:  and  that,  in  such  an  event, 
the  privilege  of  public  comment- 
might  lie  withdrawn.  For  (Immc 
who  believe  that  there  i«  no  wor- 
thier or  mure  vital  function  for  the 
critic  than  the  discovery  and  ex- 
ploitation of  those  new  forms  and 
novel  beauties  in  which  genius  de- 
clares Itself,  tin*  mere  oh*t  ruction* 
1st,  the  mere  unenlightened  and  un- 
responsive conservator,  is  un  active 
ami  positive  menace.  It  is  a dif- 
ficult. an  inaccessible  ideal  which 
Mr.  Henry  James  proposes  for  the 
attainment  of  the  wholly  admirable 
critic:  yet  one  would  have  every 
writer  charged  with  the  immeasur- 
able responsibility  of  public  com- 
ment seek  prayerfully  to  achieve 
It:  “ to  lend  liimaelf,  to  project  and 
steep  himself,  to  feel  and  feel  till 
he  understands,  and  to  understand 
so  well  that  he  can  say:  to  have 
perception  at  the  pitch  of  na*-.  n 
. . to  1**  infirdf  * .-uriou-  ! in* 
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proportion  as  lie  reacts  and  reciprocates  and 
penetrate*,  is  tin*  critic  a valuable  instru- 
ment. . . . He  lias  to  understand  for  others, 
to  answer  for  them.  ...  He  knows  that  the 
whole  honor  of  the  matter,  for  him,  beside* 
the  success  in  his  own  eyes,  depends  upon 
his  being  indefat  igably  supple,  and  that  is 
a formidable  order." — It  is  indeed — yet  it 
is  imperatively  upon  this,  as  lie  says,  that 
**  the  honor  of' the  matter  " depends. 


Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 

ff’on/inim/  from  page  $ 01.) 

(something  quite  different  from  the  famili- 
arity hrrd  hy  custom. 

His  feeling  fair  his  kind  was  stronger  than 
that  for  nature.  Ilis  " Baby  Hell,"  hy 
which  he  was  first  widely  known,  won  as 
homely  hospitality  as  any  poem  hy  Long** 
fellow,  discloaing  new  aspects  of  ratnmnn 
human  gladness  and  of  common  human 
grief.  He  brought  the  healing  chant  with- 
out first  troubling  the  pool.  So  in  the  first 
romance  which  gave  hini  wide  fame,  his 

Marjorie  Haw."  lie  brought  to  view  phases 
of  human  nature  which  gave  the  reader  the 
pleasure  of  surprise,  heightened  by  the 
author's  rare  wit  and  fancy. 

“ Until  the  diamond  with  its  own  rich  dust 

He  cut  and  polished,  it  lias  little  worth.’’ 

Also  it  is  true  that  so  much  care 
would  lie  wasted  except  for  the  presence  of 
the  diamond.  In  Aldrich's  case  the  diamond 
was  always  there,  waiting  the  art  that 
should  disclose  its  lustre.  No  reader  ever 
submitted  himself  to  the  work  of  this  artist 
— to  a lyric,  a sonnet,  a story,  a travel 
sketch,  or  a dramatic  piece,  but  lie  was 
amply  rewarded.  For  temper,  economy,  and 
subtle  trope,  his  style  is  unrivalled.  II« 
holds  a unique  place  in  American  litera- 
ture. 

The  memory  of  'Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  Is 
an  umnarred  jov  and  brightness  to  all  who 
knew  him.  His  friendship  was  as  frank 
and  unaffected  in  its  expression  as  his 
genius  was.  and  bad  with  him  as  careful  a 
culture.  With  a tender  rapture  he  treas- 
ured in  his  Boston  home,  and  it  was  his 
fondest  delight  to  show  to  others,  the 
previous  trophies  of  a wi.lc  and  noble  ac- 
quaintance— portraits,  f ruined  along  with 
characteristic  letters,  snd  other  cherished 
memorials.  He  gave  more  thought  to  hi* 
friend*  than  lie  ever  invited  from  them  to- 
ward himself. 


When  No  Man  Pursueth 

f Continued  from  page  SOT.) 

thing.  It  says  so  in  this  beautiful  letter; 
hut  daddie  does  not  know  it  yet.  and  I want 
you  to  tell  him  when  lie  comes.  He  will  be 
here  any  minnte  now.  So  you  stand  there 
by  tlt«  window  and  watch,  and  when  you  see 
him  coming  you  call  to  me  and  then  run 
there  to  the  door  and  say:  ‘Oh,  daddie 
dearest.  Uwl  has  Iweti  grind  to  uh.  He  has 
sent  us  this  beautiful  letter,  and  made 
mamma  ever  and  ever  ao  happy.’  Now,  can 
you  remember  ?” 

The  great  sober  eyes  looked  up  compre- 
heridingly,  and  the  sweet  voice  lisped.  " Oh 
yes.  mamma.  I can  remember.” 

“ ltepeat  it  to  me,  dearie." 

The  child  did  so. 

“ Then  stand  there  by  tin*  window,  and  I 
will  finish  with  the  supper.  But  be  sure  to 
call  to  me  as  soon  as  you  see  him  coming.” 

So  the  mother  went  back  to  her  table,  her 
voire  once  more  carolling,  “ .Jesus,  lover  of 
my  soul.”  And  as  night  shut  down  the 
sweet  little  fare  at  the  window  iirered  out 
more  and  more  eagerly,  and  the  little  voice 
repeated  over  ami  over,  tluit  the  words 
might  not  he  forgotten:  “ G<nl  has  been  very 
good  to  us.  daddie  dearest;  God  lias  been 
very  good  to  us.” 

Several  passers-by  nodded  and  smiled  to 
the  child,  hut  thev’were  scarcely  heeded,  so 
intently  did  the  little  mind  hold  to  its  pur- 
pose. 'But  finally  it  tired,  and  the  little 
child  ran  to  her  mother.  *'  He  doesn’t  come, 


mamma.  Why  doesn't  be  comeT”  she  asked, 
almost  in  tears. 

“ Never  mind,  dearie;  he  will  Is*  here  very 
soon.  You  know  be  often  is  out  Later  than 
this  when  he  has  good  luck  fishing.”  Then 
to  herself  she  added:  "Oh, I must  be  patient. 
But  I wish  he  could  know.  It  seems  as  if 
I couldn't  wait  to  tell  him." 

“ 1 am  hungry,  mamma,”  said  the  child. 

“ Well,  von  shall  hare  your  supper.  Papa 
will  probably  come  while  you  are  eating.” 

The  child  ate  heartily,  and  the  mother 
diverted  her  own  thoughts  hy  waiting  on 
her.  Then  she  took  the  little  one  on  her 
lap,  and  sat  with  her  by  the  window.  “ We 
will  watch  together,”  she  said:  “and  you 
must  keep  awake  till  ]«pa  comes,  my  sweet ; 
we  must  lie  ail  together  when  he  hears  the 
good  news.” 

“Yes.  nmmma-  I am  not  sleepy;  hut  tell 
me  a story.” 

The  mother  tried  to  comply,  but  her 
thoughts  wandered  strangely.  It  did  not 
greatly  matter,  though,  for  almost  before 
she  had  begun  the  big  blue  eyes  were  closed. 
The  mother  nestled  the  little  figure  closer 
to  her  bosom  and  kissed  the  golden  curls 
again  and  again. 

“ Ah,  my  [iet.”  she  murmured,  **  we  have 
suffered,  but  we  shall  lx*  happy ‘now.  You 
will  not  remrinlier  tin*  unhappy  days,  and  I 
also  will  try  to  forget  them. ' 

As  the  mother  mu -id  over  the  events  of 
the  past  months  leading  on  through  tortu- 
ous paths  of  sorrow  to  the  hanpv  tlrnoue- 
mml  of  tonight,  her  thoughts  became 
blurred.  She  was  half  overcome  bv  the 
varied  emotions  of  the  ilav — the  worriment, 
the  excitement,  the  fear,  the  sheer  joy.  She 
was  aware  now  only  of  a flense  of  supreme 
eontentment : of  such  restfulness  as.  it 

seemed  to  her,  site  had  never  known  before. 
Her  ideas  failed  off  into  ha*v  distances:  her 
head  settled  forward  against  the  flaxen  head 
at  her  breast:  her  eyes  closed:  and  the  -mile 
tluit  tlitted  across  her  pale  fare  told  that  her 
spirit  was  voyaging  in  a land  of  pleasant 
dreams. 


From  a Russian  Stowaway 

By  Thomas  Wood  Stevens 

Two  days  of  secret  hunger  in  the  hold, 

Tlie  while  we  listened  to  the  tackle’s 
clang, 

And  the  great  dark  about  us  thrilled 
and  rang; 

Then  silence,  and  intolerable  cold 
Tluit  wrapped  aliout  our  being,  fold  on  fold: 
The  dark  grew  state,  and  Famine  1m red 
a fang: 

What  need  ot  silence  then!  \\>  wept, 
we  sang, 

And  the  chill  night  around  us  made  us 
bold. 

Men  came  and  found  us  huddled  whew  we 
lav. 

And  haled'  us  forth  into  the  dazzling 
light, 

Cursed  us  a bit,  and  gave  us  work 
to  do. 

But  they  will  take  us  liack  again,  tliev  say. 
They  little  know,  who  call  tin*  law  the 
Bight, 

The  fear  that  follows  from  old  shores 
to  new. 


It  Broke 

M Fanner,  you  shouldn’t  laugh  out  loud 
in  the  schoolroom,”  exclaimed  the  teacher. 

" I didn't  mean  to  dodt.”  u)«ohigi/,cd  Fred- 
dy. ” I was  smiling,  when  all  of  a sudden 
the  smite  busted.” 


Earning  His  Salt 

Frederick  Burton,  the  actor,  hail*  from 
Qowport,  Indiana.  He  got  his  start  on  the 
stage  after  making  a hit  in  a Knight*  of 
Pythias  benefit  in  Gossport,  After  tbreo 
years’  absence  from  home  his  company 

Slaved  in  Terre  Haute,  and  Burton  invited 
is*  father  to  eome  over  and  see  him  act. 
The  old  man  took  in  the  show,  and  after 


the  Inst  curtain  went  back  on  the  stage  to 
see  his  son.  Presently  the  treasurer  ap- 
|M*ured  ut  the  dressing-room  door  and  hand- 
ed Burton  hi*  weekly  pay  envelope.  Bur- 
ton senior  saw  the  figure*  on  the  outside  and 
his  eyes  sparkled. 

“ You  don’t  tell  me  you  get  that  much 
every  week. -do  you V*  exclaimed  the  old 
gentleman. 

"That’*  right.”  Burton  replied,  modestly. 

**  Well,  what  other  chorea  do  you  have  to 
do  besides  actin’!”  the  old  nip*  asked. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 

A FRIENDLY  GROCER 

Dropped  a Valuable  Hint  about  Coffee. 


“ For  about  eight  years,”  writes  a Mich,  woman, 
"I  suffered  from  nervousness — part  of  the  time 
down  in  b«l  with  nervous  prostration. 

‘‘Sometimes  I would  get  numb,  and  it  would  l» 
almost  impossible  for  me  to  sneak  for  a spell. 
At  others,  I would  have  severe  bilious  attacks,  and 
my  heart  would  flutter  painfully  when  I would 
walk  fast  or  sweep. 

“ I have  taken  enough  medicine  to  start  a smalt 
drug-store,  without  any  benefit . One  evening  our 
grocer  was  asking  Husband  how  I was,  ami  he 
urged  that  I quit  coffee  and  use  Postum.  frio  he 
brought  home  a pkg.,  and  I made  it  according  to 
directions,  and  we  were  both  delighted  with  it. 

"So  we  quit  coffee  altogether  and  used  only 
Postum.  I began  to  get  Iwtter  in  a month's  time, 
and  look  like  another  person.  The  color  came 
back  to  ray  cheeks,  I began  to  drep  well,  my  appe- 
t+to  was  good,  and  I commenced  Jo  take  on  Mesh, 
and  Iwcome  interested  in  everything  about  the 
house. 

‘ ‘ Finally  I was  able  to  do  all  my  own  work 
without  tfie  least  sign  of  niy  old  trouble.  I am 
so  thankful  for  tbe  little  book,  ‘The  Road  to 
WellvilJe.'  It  has  done  me  so  much  good.  I 
liaven’t  taken  medicine  of  any  kind  for  six  months, 
and  don’t  need  any. 

“A  friend  of  ours  wlm  did  not  like  Postum  a* 
she  made  it,  liked  mine,  and  wlien  she  learned  to 
(toil  it  long  enough,  hers  was  as  good  as  mine. 
It’s  easy  if  you  follow  directions  " Name  (riven 
by  Postum  Com  pony,  Rattle  Creek,  Mich.  Read 
the  little  book,  "Tlie  Road  t«  Wellville,”  in  pkgs. 
‘‘There's  a reason,” 
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SEASON’S  PLAYS 


AND  NOVELL1 

By  “I" 


r 


THE  Hunt  lurrinrt  comment  upon  Miss  Elbrl  Barrymore  in 
lier  newest  play.  " The  Silver  Bo».**  ia  an  intirromtlon 
point.  The  " t ’ 1*  comprehensive,  and  then*  is  no  answer. 
Khdx»rated  into  words,  it  in ii'lit  lie  wt  forth  in  this  hum- 
ble form:  Why  in  tin-  world  did  site  select  the  play*  Mina 
Barrymore  i*  unc  of  the  few  act n’w*  to  whom  dangerously  tickle 
New  York  is  sincerely  attached.  She  should  know  thin  now  hotter 
tlmn  ever  before.  because  New  York  ha*  pone  to  nee  her  in  “ The 
Silver  Box."  That  i»  token.  indeed.  lint  “I’*  will  venture  to 
say  that  every  one  who  hits  seen  the  play  has  left  the  Empire 
Theatre  in  one  or  more  of  tin*  varied  pluuu-*  of  amaxement. 

The  piny  itself  is  such  w loose-jointed  affair  its  story  were  lies! 
related  in  skeleton  form:  A silver  cigarette-box  is  stolen.  An  in- 
nocent charwoman  I none  other  than  Miss  Barrymore),  with  a 
drunken  husband.  is  aecnavd.  lioth  are  arrested  and  taken  to 
court.  The  huslmnd  admits  taking  the  box,  and  is  dragged  away, 
flehtlni,  to  prison.  The  final  curtain  falU  with  the  charwoman 
alone  In  the  courtroom,  every  one  else  having  pone  off  tn  luncheon. 
Tin*  spirit  of  the  play  is  tin*  unfailing  devotion  of  the  charwoman 
to  her  worthless  hu*i*nnd. 

In  groping  for  an  answer  to  the  **  ? " nan*  may  sujqiose  that  It 
wan  the  spirit  of  the  play  which  attracted  Miss  Itarryniure  to  it. 
but  it  Is.  nevertheless,  true 
that.,  save  during  the  brief  last 
act.  tin*  motive  of  the  dranin  is 
not  made  strong  enough  to  pro- 
duce an  appreciable  impression 
The  courtroom  scene  did  lutve 
its  good  moments,  but  they  were 
flashes  and  not  fire, 

It  is  difficult  not  to  say 
pleasant  things  always  nl*out 
Mis*  Barrymore,  because  she 
has  playrs)  a number  of  her 
parts  admirably:  blit  it  must 
seem  even  to  her  sturdiest 
champions  that  in  " The  Silver 
I toy " she  has  just  now  ven- 
tnred  ton  far  afield.  “I" 
would  much  prefer  to  blame  the 
play:  that  is.  to  lay  the  greater 

part  of  the  blame  upon  il,  be- 
cause the  play  la  unconvincing, 
hut  urn*  cannot  at  old  noting 
that  Miss  Uurr.vnmre  i*  not 
suited  to  it  in  any  way.  Never 
once  is  sin*  the  charwoman. 

Then*  is  even  a noticeable  ef- 
fort in  her  subdued  Voice  and 
repression  of  movement.  It  is 
as  if  she  were  constantly  re- 
minding herself  to  Is*  the  char- 
woman. lhit  iu  the  courtroom 
scene,  far  ami  away  the  host 
part  of  the  play,  her  acting 
Otic*  np|s*nl  to  tlu*  symiiathic* 
of  her  audience.  Her*  she  is  ji 
very  earnest,  very  pathetic  fig- 
ure of  distress. 

Bruce  McRae  is  unquestion- 
ably n gainer  by  the  piny.  He 
is  ./ones,  the  charwoman’s  dis- 
solute. dishonest  husband,  and 
a*  such  he  gives  a«  fine  a piece 
of  character  acting  as  he  ha* 
ever  done  iu  his  life.  Tin*  other 
fiicruhcr*  of  the  cast,  many  of 
them,  at  leant,  are  wasted  in 
wishy-washy  roles.  One  eve- 
ning of  “ The  -Silver  Box  ” is 
sufficient  to  prompt  the  advice 
to  Mi«s  Barrymore  to  seek  an- 
other  play,  and  to  .Mr,  John 
Galsworthy  to  write  another — 
or  not.  as  you  please. 


IV-Sfr-lsW 
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One  Is 
somewhat 


inclined 

severely 


to  judge 


Hiaa  Ethel  Barrymore  as  “Mrs.  Jours,”  the  Charwoman 


who  cornea  to  us  heralded  as  already  famous,  and  undertaking  to 
nlay  all  the  great  rides  in  tragedy,  from  Or  iipua  //. j*  to  Othello. 
Vet  Krmetc  Novell!,  in  spite  of  this  lies  vy  hamlienp.  has  con  Vi  need 
us  that  he  jx >»-**■» sw  genuine  force  and  donritf.  A*  flautist  nr 
Louie  XI.  or  l.rar  be.  of  course,  measure*  himself  against  gnat 
actors  who  are  vivid  in  our  memories,  and  we  arc  hardly  able  to 
judge  of  hi*  work  a*  an  original  creation,  So  it  is  fairer  to  speak 
of  his  acting  in  I’aolo  Giacometti's  modern  Italian  drum*.  La 
.l/or/e  Civile,  where  he  has  no  rival  except  our  possible  memories 
of  Salvinl.  I.n  itorte  Virile  la  extremely  simple  io  plot  and  con- 
st ruction.  A man  of  passionate,  elemental  nature  mIiiIm  hi* 
brother-in-law  in  a family  quarrel,  ami  Is  condemned  to  penal 
servitude  in  the  sulphur-mines.  After  thirteen  venrs  he  escape* 
and  returns  to  bis  home,  to  seek  his  wife  and  daughter,  now  a 
girl  of  sixteen.  That  is  the  rntire  plot,  and  the  setting  is  almost 
classical  in  its  simplicity:  the  greater  part  of  the  story  is  carried 
on  bv  monologue,  the  poor  convict  Vomtd o telling  of  his  impetu- 
ous imtr,  his  sorrow,  his  suffering,  hi*  love  for  his  wife  and  child, 
the  nightmares  that  haunted  him  duriiw  tlm  years  of  his  servitude, 
the  Jov  of  his  ncape.  the  dread  of  finding  hi*  wife  and  child  dead, 
his  boundless  longing  for  their  love.  TTm)  other  charaetera  in  tin* 
story  are  simply  so  many  occasion*  for  Cnrmtlo  to  break 
forth  in  passionate,  pitiful  self- 
revelation,  and  the  dramatic 
interest  is  wltollv  absorbed  in 
hi*  nigged,  elemental  nature, 
full  of  desires,  wrath,  fear, 
longing,  seeing  all  things 
through  the  clouds  of  his  own 
stormy  heart,  and  only  dimly 
realizing  the  souls  of  others, 
with  tlirir  aspiration*  and 
hope*  widely  different  from  hi*. 

Tin*  el i max  of  the  story  lies 
in  the  gradual  revelation  to 
C'ormdo  of  the  truth  tbnt  those 
around  him  have  really  live* 
and  heart*  and  hope*  of  their 
own,  not  dc|iendcitt  on  Ids  long 
ing*  and  desire*,  ami  often  op- 
posing themselves  to  tvhat  he 
has  hop-si  and  planned  for 
them,  with  11  very  real  and  ar- 
dent love.  Already  broken  in 
vigor  ami  will  by  Id*  long  im- 
prisonment. he  has  not  the 
rallying  power  to  stand  up 
against  thi*  new  revelation. 

To  speak  thus  seriously  of 
I hi*  elemental  story  i*  to  imply 
that  Krmcte  Kowllfi  work  was 
strong,  sincere,  and  convincing. 
It  was  nil  this,  and  something 
more.  For  entry  shade  and 
change  in  the  turbulent  *mil  of 
Corrodo  was  not  merely  ex- 
pressed  to  us  in  the  word*  and 
tones  of  the  actor;  it  was  fur- 
ther made  visible  in  hi*  face, 
his  body,  the  gestures  of  hi* 
hand*,  hi*  whole  outward  phys- 
ical ls*ing.  IVrliaps  this  j tower 
of  visiinling  strong,  conflicting, 
painful  emotion*  is  the  domi- 
nating gift  of  the  Italian  actor: 
and  he  seem*  to  recognize  this 
hv  choosing  such  riles  as 
Oir/f/twa,  Louie  XI.,  /.cor.  tUhrl- 
fa.  where  the  suffering  soul  is 
turned  inside  out.  *0  to  »|icnk. 
and  exhibited  in  its  quivering 
nakedness  to  the  beholders. 
Nevertheless.  Krmcte  Novell  i 
hn*  made  an  equal  reputation 
as  a comedian,  and  here  bi* 
work,  if  not  no  Impressive  and 
barrowing,  is  not  less  effect- 
ive artistically. 
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Mauna  Loa’s  Flood  of 
Golden  Fire 

(Continued  from  page  SO IJ 
wonder  whether  the  " higher  critic*”  are 
quite  right  in  Maying  that  there  is  no  hell. 

Tin*  picture  ia  ron«(antly  changing.  A 
yawning  gulf  gape*  Minhlenly  at  one  aide  of 
the  troubled  mass.  and  up  gusht-s  a stream 
of  uudtrn  rock,  running  like  water.  This 
spread*  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  muas 
in  a <iuilt  of  golden  Are:  then  in  turn  the 
stuff  harden*  in  a blackened  mint,  which 
crack n nnd  crumbles  again  an  a new  jet  of 
liquid  nick  bubbles  up  from  below. 

But  moot  wonderful  of  all  the  phenomena 
■bout  the  volcanoes  is  the  cheerful  optimism 
of  the  Hnwaiiuns,  who  walk  down  to  aw 
fill  death,  chatting  about  It.  and  clicking 
their  cameras  at  it  as  if  the  river  and  cal- 
dron of  destruetire  fire  were  nothing  hot 
toys  for  their  amusement. 


King  Edward’s  Gift  lo  the 
United  Stales  Naval  Academy 

Rev.  K.  W.  Matthew*.  Secretary  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Sailors'  Society,  pre 
Mcntcd  to  the  Naval  Academy,  at  Anna  pedis, 
on  tin*  evening  of  .March  17.  in  Iwhalf  of 
Kin;-  Kdward.  of  Englund.  nil  inferesting 
memento  of  Lord  Xrlson's  flag-ship,  the 
Vie.  lory. 

Rear-Admiral  Sands,  Superintendent  ai 
the  Academy,  on  the  purt  of  the  institution, 
accepted  the  gift  with  appreciation. 

The  memento  consist*  of  a bust  of  Xel- 
win.  who  died  facing  triumph  on  his  ship 
in  the  famous  battle  of  Trafalgar.  The 
image  i*  of  solid  copper,  moulded  from  one 
of  the  guns  of  the  Victory.  ami  stands  about 
eleven  Inches  high  on  a six  inch  ha*w  of  oak 
from  the  woodwork-  of  the  old  ship.  The 
wood  sImiws  the  screw-hole*  and  huttle-acar* 
on  three  side*,  but  the  front  of  tlie  boar  i* 
highly  polished,  to  which  is  fastened  a cop- 
per  plate  hearing  the  following  inscription: 

" ThU  bust  of  Nelson,  Hiamling  in  victory, 
in  oak  and  copper,  taken  front  his  historic 
•hip.  is  prewntinl  by  the  British  and  For- 
eign Sailors'  Society's  patron  Admiral. 
II.  R.  If.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  K.E.,  to  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy.” 

Another  inscription  reads; 

“ The  above,  made  from  the  material 
given  by  the  Lord  Commissioners  of  the 
British  Admiralty,  was  handed  to  Rear- 
Admiral  .fames  H.  Sands,  Superintendent 
of  the  Naval  Academv  in  Annapolis,  on  the 
evening  of  March  17.  1007.  hy  Rev.  E.  W. 
Matthews.  Secretary  of  tin*’  British  and 
Foreign  Sailors'  Society,  by  His  Majesty's 
command,  and  with  the  appreciation  of  ||«»n. 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  President  of  the  United 
States,  and.  linked  with  the  honored  name 
of  the  Society's  first  President,  Admiral 
Ixird  Gambler,  who  signed  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  United  States  in  1H14.  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest ; on  earth,  peace.” 

Silk  American  and  British  flog*  will  be 
mmle  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  Queen  Alex- 
andra. and  presented  to  the  Naval  Academy, 
to  he  used  in  draping  the  bust.  Mr*.  Roose- 
velt ha*  not  only  promised  to  make  the  flag 
with  her  own  luind*.  but  will  personally 
present  it  to  the  Academy,  and  drape  it  over 
the  bust  of  the  great  British  admiral. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Matthews  Is  now  returning 
to  England,  and  upon  his  arrival  there  he 
will  at  once  seek  an  audit-rice  with  the 
Queen,  and  ask  that  she  likewise  make  a 
British  flag  with  her  own  hands,  and  let 
it  l«e  presented  to  thy  Academv  liv  Mrs. 
•Tames  Bryce,  wife  of  the  British  Ambas- 
sador to  tlie  United  States,  on  the  same  day 
designated  for  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  presentation. 


Intended  to  Pay 

The  kindly  old  lady  from  the  country 
bad  purchased  a pair  of  gloves  in  a depart- 
ment store. 

“ Cash ! ” shouted  the  saleslady. 

“ My  land,”  exclaimed  the  old  ladv,  fum- 
bling in  her  valise.  “ I’ll  give  ft  to  you  jn«t 
aw  soon  as  I And  luv  pocket  book.” 


c Hire  the  name  JAP- A- LAC  appears  on  ihe  label, 
ii  lot  I hr  purpose  ol  deccrtwn.  Iruitt 
Look  lot  die  Green  Label. 


Don't  aerrpt  anything  but  JAP- A-LAC— this  caution  u for  yout  own 
I foe  JAP-A-LAC.  and  claimed  lo  be  'jufl  a*  flood  ' 
Some  imitations  have  a name  ending  tn  'Lac*. 


the  onpnal  gain  and  varnish  combined.  Don't  accrpl  anything 
protection,  at  there  arc  ml  roof  articles  offered  as  tubibiuln  !<*  JAP-A-LAG  and  claimed  to  be 


on  the  genuine.  Ota  name  and  our  Hade  mark  appear  an  every  c 


JAP-A-LAC  ia  used  lor  rrfinishsng  everything  about  die  home  from  cellar  to  garret,  h produce* 
a beautiful,  lustrous,  mirror -like  blush  that  'wears  like  iron*.  JAP-A-LAC  will  save  you  many  dollars 
a year  by  its  magical  effect  in  renewing  the  finish  on  scuffed  or  scratched  Furniture.  Floors.  Inlenot  Woodwork. 

.i^l  .11  -title.  ol  wood  «r  Cel  JAP-A-LAC  ro.dttv.  All  «lze».  Irom  13c  lo 

52.50.  For  Snlo  by  Paint.  Hardware  nnd  Drug  Dealera. 

Writs  |nr  beautiful  Illustrated  booklet,  and  interesting  cciloe  cant.  PKEE  tui  the  asking. 
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-,ik-fv»t  quaUtjr  (/  # 1 Sutf. 

IS*  Um  WcMI.r  lUIMtnc  « Ir ..Ust, 


IN  BOAT 


III  J *o  Mechanical  »MI-  ^ 

I I Hy  Needad  U ym  u->*  it..  Hr,..v«  w 

Sviiem  .1  exact  s»i*  patterns  and  ilius-  1 
tinted  iintroctluiia. 

Our  Uigf  nee  llluiiralsit  Catalog  led*  how  21^  I 

„r  YbROOK? 

VSYkTFM 

riloiiicv  Reduced  Price*  os  i 

Patterna. 

i BROOKS  BOAT  MM-  CO 


r No  imttcr  bow  cx-t  ymir  Ink  in  how  twxinrfn)  jonr' 
tml  l<r,  ■(  y-«.r  |w-ii  isn’t  even  of  .1  you  eosi’t  writ* 

Htxii-niu  l‘nu  arenoUol  liemnmsol  pnlM  unit  not 
foruuty.llia  lost  Slim  ool  of  a tux  tdllg  fuse  as  huihI  aa  Hu- 
ll- •! 

TUTK-s  A spnv-1-mu.  Pi-ii  maitr  for  prrry  styb-  of  wrltlo*. 
If  you  -11  wii-lii*<iinita.t<>My|M*t«lti<.tt*wul  n-sd 
ynu  wi-iu-j  nmioituiiir  t:  Ji  li-n-nt  pu'eno 

■ penoorinn  Pen  Co.,  3*9  Broadway,  NawYorls 


SPENCERIAN 


Intending  purchasers  of  a STRICTLY  FIRST -CLASS  Piano,  or  Piano  and 
Self-Player  combined,  should  not  fail  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  world-renowned 


-SOHMEB  — 

and  the  “SOHMHR-CECILIAN”  Inside  Players,  which  surpass  all  others. 


CataWu*  mulled  on  application. 

Ware-rooms.  Cor.  5th  Ave.  11J  St. 


SOHMER  l COMPANY,  New  York. 
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THE  KIDNAPPING  OF  LITTLE 
HORACE  MARVIN 


NOT  l«r  many  years 
have  Oh*  hearts  of 
Oh*  American 
people  been  a o 
wrung  by  any 
tragedy  a*  they  are  by  the 
mysterious  kidnapping  of 
little  Horace  Marvin. 
From  the  President,  who 
lias  written  from  the  White 
llouae  expressing  his  sym- 
uathy  and  offering  to  help 
in  the  search,  to  the  hum- 
blest and  moat  remote 
citizen,  every  man  in  the 
country  Is  on  the  alert  for' 
some  trace  of  the  stolen 
child. 

Thus  far  the  history’  of 
the  search  is  un  unbroken 
record  of  grievous  disap- 
|HiintiueiiLs.  The  little  boy 
was  playing  near  a large 
straw-stack  on  his  father's 
farm  on  the  morning  of 
Monday.  March  4.  At  ten 
o'clock  his  brothers  left 
him  alone  for  a few  min- 
utes. and  when  they  came 
I Mick  he  was  gone.  The 
tioya  had  not  seen  any  one 
lurking  about  the  place, 
and  there  was  no  well  or 
other  excavation  near  by 
into  which  the  child  could 
have  fallen.  Then*  was  no 
trace  of  him.  Xevertholeaa 
there  was  little  apprehen- 
sion that  anything  serious 
had  happened. 

But  when  the  long  day 
passed  without  any  news 
of  Horace,  although  all  the  neighborhood  had  In-on  searched,  and 
in**  next  day  was  -.till  without  tidings,  |)r.  Marvin  was  forced  to  be- 
lieve that  his  son  had  been  stolen  hv  miscreants  who  held  him  for 
■tin.  This  belief  was  confirmed  f>y  what  Mr*.  Charles  Woodall, 
a neighbor,  had  to  tell.  During  Sunday,  she  said,  slie  saw  two 
stranger*  loitering  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Marvin  farm  and  going  in 
and  out  of  a hunting-lodge  on  the  hay  shore  not  far  away.  She 
could  give  no  further  description  of  the  men  than  that  one  was 
tall  and  the  other  quite  short  and  she  did  not  like  their  actions 
hecuuse  they  seemed  furtive. 

Other  neighbors  remembered  the  strange  conduct  of  a man  In  a 
blade-hulled  ratboat  about  eleven  o’clock  on  the  morning  Horace 
vanished.  Although  half  a gale  was  hlo-.ving  ami  then*  was  a 
great  <leal  of  ice  llnnting  about,  the  Ixsit  Is-at  up  Delaware  Hay  in 
spite  of  nil  the  difficulties,  ns  if  the  man  was  eager  to  escape  being 
seen.  Presently  the  calhoat  was  caught  in  a great  ice-lloe  and 
carried  up  Into’ Salem  <’reck.  It  was  believed  that  the  kidnappers 
took  the  iH»v  away  in  the  cathoat,  for  there  was  no  trace  of  them 
on  any  road. 

The  legislature  of  Delaware  three  days  after  the  child's  dis- 
ap|M*arunce  offered  a reward  of  $20<K>  for  his  recovery.  At  least 
forty  |iersons  wrote  to  Dr.  Marvin  urging  him  to  scares  tlw  straw- 
stack.  U-cau.se  the  child  might  have  burrowed  into  it  and  found  it 
impossible  to  get  out.  With  the  aid  of  a dozen  farmers  Dr. 
Marvin  pulled  the  stack  to  pieces,  hut  they  found  nothing  to  sug- 
gest that  the  bov  had  ever  been  there. 

From  that  time  there  have  been  daily  rumors  of  the  presence 
of  little  Horace  Marvin  In  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  A 
news  rahlrgrnm  from  Portsmouth.  England.  declared  that  a little 
boy  whine  description  tallied  exactly  with  that  of  Horace  Marvin 
was  seen  there  on  March  19.  Two  men  had  him  in  charge,  and  he 


The  Child  who  was 
Stolen  in  Delaware 


KIDNAPPED! 


HORACE  N.  MARVIN.  Jr. 

A liberal  reward  will  be  paid  for  any  information  that 
will  prove  valuable  in  locating,  rescuing  or  returning  my 
four-year  old  child,  stolen  from  his  home,  “Bay  Meadows," 
seven  miles  east  from  Dover,  Delaware,  Monday  morning, 
March  4th,  1907,  at  ten  o’clock. 

HEIGHT— Three  fere 
WEIGHT— Forey  poonrf* 

AGE — Three  jr»r»  tod  Irs  m<«lb*  on  the  dty  stolen 
HAIR — Vrey  lair,  Il||h1  in  (ruwth.  ilnight.  hrushrit  straight  down  over 
(ore bead  Raccol  in  (root  where  be  had  cut  it  hiasrir  with  acissoea 

EYES — Light  bias.  largr  and  »*J»  open  u in  bahy  stare  This  feature 
protmoem  Slight  scar  <*a  uor  eyebrow  Perrrplible  but  not  premiarnt 
TEETH  — Kniolsr  will,  shoo  and  wry  white. 

FACE—  Kmind  and  cumplrxmu  niddy  * 

CLOTHING — Wear*  (oar.yrarotd  sue  Hwsler  Brown  wnolrs  suit,  brown 
in  color  Over  Ibis  a pair  u(  blur  overalls  tod  over  all  t blue  oeenoat 
with  double  tow  of  Urge  brass  bullet  Kail  cap,  red.  with  Human  load 
and  tassel  <4  maay  colors  Leather,  bntlowed  shoes 

While  at  hotel  10  tVreer  ml  end  best  hager  of  right  hand  in  cigar 
cutter.  Cut  has  boiled,  bat  nail  is  cwl  square  off  To  trial  it  would 
aecrsuuir  catting  into  «be  i|uxli 

H.  N.  MARVIN,  M.  D. 

Dover,  Delaware. 

Descriptive  Poster  sent  throughout  the 
Country  for  Identification  Purposes 

kept  making  them,  When  arc  ynu  going  to  take  me  to  my  father?" 
Mr.  Nwalin,  the  American  consul  st  Southampton*,  learned  that 
them*  men  am!  the  bur  arrivcil  ut  tlutl  port  on  Atarrh  19  »lm*rd  the 
Atlantic  transport  liner  Jf innrnpoli*.  which  left  New  York  on 
March  10.  Hut  though  Ncotlund  Yunl  detectives  and  private 
detectives  have  searched  diligently  ever  since,  they  liave  not  dis- 
covered any  further  news  of  the  child. 


A POSTGRADUATE  COURSE  FOR  SEA-CAPTAINS 


THE  stranding  of  another  great  steam- 
ship on  the  southern  coast  of  Eng- 
land makes  prominent  an  imperative 
need,  that  of  a Is-tter  and  surer  knowledge 
of  that  coast  on  the  part  of  captains. 

Every  man  who  is  to  lie  captain  of  a 
transatlantic  liner,  every  man  who  is  to 
guide  n passenger-steamer  along  that  shorn 
which  has  In-on  *o  fatal  to  ship  ufti-r  ship  of 
the  swiftest  and  strongest,  should,  after 
qualifying  in  every  other  respect  fur  a cap- 
tuincy,  s|n*iii1  six  months  or  a year  as  a sort 
of  postgraduate  course  getting  into  close 
acquaintanceship  with  every  detail,  every 
peculiarity,  of  that  coast-line,  lie  should 
go  out  with  t lie  fishermen,  and  in  pilot  boat* 
and  coastwise  sailing  craft,  in  every  variety 


of  weather.  He  should  spend  long  hours  in 
intimate  talk  with  men  who.  lurking  though 
they  are  in  technical  knowledge,  know  just 
the  thing*  which  Ik*  needs  to  learn. 

He  would  learn,  from  a new  view-point, 
the  ns-fs  and  the  rock*  and  the  shoal*.  He 
would  learn  every  peculiarity  of  tin*  cur- 
rents. He  would  round  every  headland  mid 
would  come  to  know  every  light. 

Out  then*  on  the  Scillys.  those  island*  of 
terrific  rooks,  the  men  watch  the  great  |»as- 
senger-steamers  and  note  which  are  going 
most  sufely  and  which  have  acouin-d  the 
habit  of  going  too  dose  to  a perilous  reef. 
Why.  the  Srillonians  know  these  things  so 
well  that  they  have  even  picked  out.  from 
their  observation  of  courses  and  their 
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knowledge  of  tin*  reefs,  upon  which  ledge 
the  next  ship  which  comes  to  grief  upon  the 
Scillys  will  strike! 

The  desperate  nicks  of  the  Scillys.  the  cur- 
rents and  bluffs  of  the  Lizard,  the  cliffs  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  so  fa*cinating  to  the 
tourist,  so  full  of  potential  charm  wlu-n 
seen  white  in  a glow  of  sunshine  from  the 
deck  of  a pu-sing  steamer  across  a short  ex- 
panse of  glittering  sea — all  this  is  full  of 
danger  when  the  great  gray  fogs  creep 
down  or  when  storms  come  on. 

And  tlw*  greater  part  of  this  danger  could 
Is*  obviated,  flu*  greater  part  could 
rendered  innocuous,  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  nending  potential  captains  here  for  a 
practical  |>o»tgraduate  course. 
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The  Biter  Bitten 

Oxt  of  Eugene  KieM’i  later  poem*,  pub- 
lished not  lung  before  hi*  death,  related 
some  adventures  imaginary  and  otherwise 
during  hi*  last  visit  to  England,  the  refrain 
of  each  vena*  running: 

“ When  1 wa*  broke  in  London 
In  the  fall  of  ’MO." 

There  was.  however,  an  incident  of  his 
sojourn  in  the  British  metropolis  that  he 
did  not  celebrate  in  verse.  One  of  the 
characters  in  the  American  colony  at  that 
time  was  a man  named  ticorge  lierriok. 
whoso  death  occurred  not  long  after  that  of 
Field.  Herrick  wa*  a Vermonter  who  hud 
lived  in  England  for  twenty  year*,  and 
knew  his  London  lietter  than  most  lam- 
doner*.  He  wa*  a man  of  leisure,  and  there 
wws  nothing  that  Ik*  enjoyed  more  than  to 
show  t lie  big  town  to  an  appreciative  visitor, 
lie  found  one  in  Field,  and  the  two  spent 
hours  together  visiting  places  of  historical 
and  litcrarv  Interest. 

One  of  Field's  favorite  diversion*  in  1am- 
(h in  was  to  go  into  a bookshop  and  ask 
solemnly  for  an  expurgated  edition  of  Mr*. 
Human*’*  poem*,  and  in  this  amusement 
llerrick  was  wont  to  aid  and  al»et  him.  It 
was  after  they  had  been  pong  about  to- 
gether for  a week  or  ten  tiny*  that  llerrick 
one  dav  stopped  lieforc  a bookshop  in 
Southampton  Bow.  and  said  to  Field: 

*•  tJciH*.  this  ia  a place  where  I have 
Itought  books  occasionally,  and  the  pro- 
prietor is  a g'sid  fellow,  but  one  of  tlm 
densest  Englishmen  that  ever  happened, 
lie  never  saw  a joke  in  his  life,  and  if  you 
were  to  go  in  and  n*k  him  for  an  expur- 
gated Mr*.  Hemans.  it  would  give  him  a 
»hock  from  which  he  would  never  recover. 

“Come  in.”  siiggi-stesl  Field.  *"ell 
have  some  fun  with  1dm.” 

“ He  might  think  tliat  I put  you  up  to 
It,  if  1 went  in  with  you,”  responded  Her- 
rick, “ You  tackle  him.  and  I’ll  go  in  allfr- 
ward  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say  about  it. 

Kield  promptly  entered  the  shop  and  pre- 
ferred hi*  usual  reouest.  To  his  surprise 
the  bookseller  replied  in  the  most  matter-of- 
fact  way: 

• Tliat  is  a very  rare  book.  Are  you 
willing  to  pay  a fair  price  for  it?” 

The  humorist  was  taken  ahack.  hut  he 
said.  “ Why— why.  rertainly.  I — I know 

that  it  is  rare.”  * , . . 

The  Issikmdler  produced  a cheaply  bound 
volume  from  a ease,  and  handed  it  to  Field. 
“ The  price  is  a guinea.”  he  remarke<l. 

Field  o pencil  it  at  the  title  page  and  read 
in  correct  print:  “ Tlie  I’utroa  of  Mr*. 

Felicia  Heman*.  Selected  and  Arranged 
wilh  All  Objectionable  Passages  Excised  by 
Oisirge  Herrick.  Editor  of  faaoc  U’clf*  fur 
the  Home.  The  Fireside  llnnnah  More,  etc.," 
with  a publisher's  name  and  address  at  the 
bottom. 

The  bookseller  wa*  a picture  of  solemnity 
when  Field  glanced  at  him. 

•»  I’ll  take  it.”  said  the  humorist,  faintly, 
and  produced  the  money. 

There  was  no  one  waiting  for  him  when 
Field  came  out  of  the  bookshop,  but  he  re- 
reived  a letter  from  llerrick  the  next  morn- 
ing. saving  that  he  had  gone  to  l^mls-th 
Palace ’to  eollal*»rate  with  the  Bi*hnp  of 
l/ittdon  in  getting  out  an  edition  of  /■»/- 
grim  a PrugrruM  that  would  give  .the  youth 
of  England  an  idea  of  the  strength  and 
litcrarv  style  of  -lohn  Bunyan.  without 
bringing  the  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek  of 
innocence. 


Kept  in  Alcohol 


Sat.  old  man.  wasn't  that  ca*c 
whiskey  I sent  you  glorious  stuff?” 

“You  bet  it  wa*!  I didn’t  get  a drop 
myself,  hut  our  cook  never  left  us  until  it 
wa*  all  gone.” 


If  You  Are  Going  Abroad,  CT ake 

dmerican 

M Express 


This  Most  Modem  Form  of  Carrying  Funds 

was  originated  by  the  American  Express  Company  in  1891. 

Full  litunutlua  may  he  h*d  •!  any  o(  Ui*  Compinr'i  Agencies.  «*  by  addmaing  It* 


Travelers  Cheque  Department 


CHICAGO 

72  Monroe  Street 


NEW  YORK 

65  Broadway 

MONTREAL 

202  St.  Jama  Street 


BOSTON 

43  Franklin  Street 


financial 


of 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


Bills  of  exchange  hought  and 
sold.  Catde  'I  ran  tier*  to  Eo- 
rojtc  and  South  Africa,  Com- 
mercial and  Traveller*'  Letter* 
of  Credit.  Collection*  made. 
International  Cheques.  Cer- 
tificates oi  Deposit. 


Brown  Brothers  & 

Hankers.  No.  6B  Wall  Strut. 


Co., 


The  Audit  Company  of  Net  York 

WILLIAM  A.  NASH.  ACIHIhr  IIBLMoM.  iDVAHIi  T.  IRKII.*. 
Im.IN  J.  MllCHBI.U  Aalne  rmulnt.  Gen.  M.k.lti  *ii(1  Tf»M- 
bai>oc.a  w.  Timing,  F.  c.  Ricmabiwon. 

VitcPmidcML  Tt**«ui*»- 

Investigation*  for 

Merchant*,  Banker*.  Corporation*,  and  Committees. 
NEW  YORK. 

Mutual  Lifa  Building*,  43  Cedar  Street. 
Philadelphia,  Boston.  „ 

Arcade  fluudiBy,  EwmBaUae,  K.  Y.  Life  BuTMliig. 

•{ta  ud  Market  SB.  1$  Suit  Street. 


Heard  in  Cambridge 

She.  “ You  cun  always  tell  a Harvard 
man." 

np.  (from  .Vnt  lluven).  “Yes;  but  you 
can't  tell  him  much.” 


MORTON  TRUST  COMPANY 

38  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Capital  .....  $2,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  - - $8,034,067.97 

OFFICERS 

LEVI  P.  MORTON,  President 

THOMAS  F.  RYAN,  Vlce-Pre*ldent  CHARLES  H.  ALLEN,  Vice-President 

JAMES  K.  CORBIERE.  Vice-President  H.  M.  FRANCIS,  Secretary 


John  Jacob  A*toil 
Chaki.bs.  II.  Alum, 
Obohlb  F Kaabs, 
F.iiwabo  J.  HaavriMO, 
Paul  D.  Cbavatm, 
Fbedibic  C bom  well. 


Larvi  p.  Momtoh, 

Thomas  F.  Rvam, 

Ciiabub  1L  Allcm. 


PAUL  D.  CRAVATH.  Counsel 

DIRECTORS 

Iamb*  B.  Dcle,  A.  D.  Juilliakd, 


Hbmsv  M.  Flaolab. 


Milij. 

Lavi  P Mobtok. 
Richard  A-  McCnanr. 
W.  G.  Oakmak, 


Dasibl 
G G.  Havl  . 

Jamb*  N.  Jakvib, 

Waltbb  S-  Jommstoh, 

EXECtrriVE  COMMITTEE 
Bdwabd  J.  Bbbwind. 

Paul  D.  Cbavatm, 
G-  G.  Haven, 


Samuel  Rba. 

WlNTNSOr  RuTMMFlieD, 
Thomas  F.  Ryan, 

Jacob  H.  Soiifs, 
Valenti  hr  P.  Sntdbb. 
Habbv  Pavkb  Whitsw. 


Jamb*  N Jarvib, 

Jacob  m.  Sourr, 

Harry  Paymb  Whitney. 
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THE  INCOMPARABLE 

WHITE 

THE  CAR  FOR  SERVICE 


THE  LUXURY  OF  THE  WHITE  STEAMER 

TIE  above  illustration  conveys  an  idea  of  the  unusual  roominess  of 
our  new  30  steam  horse-power  car  with  Pullman  body.  The  two 
revolving  seats  are  as  comfortable  as  the  average  library  chair.  The 
entire  upholstering,  the  painting  and  the  finish  are  not  equaled  in  any  car 
that  sells  for  anywhere  near  its  price. 

As  regards  easy  riding  qualities,  no  other  car  ever  built  has  been  able1  to 
approach  the  White.  As  tersely  expressed  in  an  official  United  States  Gov- 
ernment report,  the  White  is  superior  to  all  other  cars  “on  account  of  its 
free  and  smooth  running,  freedom  from  violent  vibration  and  ease  of  con- 
trolling the  speed  between  maximum  and  minimum,  without  jerks  or  jolts." 
The  White  won  the  London  Town  Carriage  Competition  held  last  October, 
competing  against  all  the  other  leading  makes  of  the  World.  This  clean- 
cut  victory  furnished  convincing  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the  White 
as  the  gentleman’s  car. 


WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


I list- fit” 


Grinnell  '‘Ventilated" 

AUTOMOBILE  GLOVES 


-sr.jsas; 


8enton 


Approval 

MORRISON.  MclNTOSH  at  CO..  Makers. 


Pony  Rigs  for 

Boys  and  Cirls 


Mlchlamn  llam  ©•*  III)  Oln 


Did  He  Get  Them? 

TlIB  records  in  the  War  Department  in 
Washington  are.  a-  a rule,  very  dry.  Imt 
occasionally  an  entry  is  found  that  is 
humorous. 

An  officer  «*f  engineer*,  in  charge  of  the 
construction  of  a road  that  wo*  to  be  built 
through  a swamp,  being  energetic  himself 
and  used  to  Hurnmunting  mere  obstacle*, 
was  siirpiiH.il  when  one  of  hi*  young  lieu- 
tenants whom  he  had  ordered  to  take 
twenty  men  and  enter  the  swamp  said  that 
he  " could  not  do  it — the  mud  was  too  deep.'* 
The  colonel  ordered  him  to  try.  He  did  m>. 
and  returned  with  hia  men  covered  with 
mud,  and  said: 

“ Colonel,  the  mud  ia  over  my  men's 
head*.  I can’t  do  it." 

The  colonel  insisted,  and  told  him  to 
make  a requisition  for  anything  that  was 
necessary  for  tlie  safe  pannage.  The  lieu- 
tenant made  his  requisition  in  writing  and 
on  the  spot.  It  was  as  follows: 

“ 1 want  twenty  men  eighteen  feet  long  to 
cross  a swamp  fifteen  feet  deep.” 


With  April  on  the  Hills 

Fount  would  1 fare  with  April  on  the 
hills. 

Partaking  of  the  silvern  sacrament 

Of  song,  forgetful  of  the  grim  intent 
Of  winter. — its  interminable  ill*! 

Fain  would  I join  in  joy  with  all  the  rills 

Voicing  their  vernal  rapture. — catch  tlw 
scent 

Of  the  loved  loam  upturned,  the  orient 
Perfume  the  first  white  violet  distills! 

Forth  would  I fare  with  April  I You  mav 
bide 

By  the  nt ill-lit t i*ii  ingle  if  you  will, 
Brooding  on  memories  of  some  vanished 
tide. 

Nursing  some  olden  ecstasy  grown  chill: 
For  me  the  fresh  free  glory,  nnd  the  wide 

Wonder  of  earth  from  some  sky  mount 
ing  hill  I 

Clinton  Sioluw. 


Teacher’s  Agency 

Teaciiek.  “Have  you  any  position  in 
view  fog  tncT" 

Ahknt.  " I know  one  man  who  wants  a 
tutor  for  his  empty-headed  son.” 

TKachto.  “ We)l,  I think  I could  fill  the 

vacancy.” 


Three-and-Twenty 

A uay  or  two  after  the  election  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  to  the  Presidency  in  1HH4.  a digni- 
fied gentleman  hurriedly  entered  the  east- 
ern terminal  of  one  of  the  grrat  trunk 
lines  and  hastily  shoved  a $1000  bill  arms* 
fin*  counter  of  the  ticket-window.  “ I 
want."  he  observed  to  the  agent,  “ to  go  as 
fur  ns  that  will  take  me.” 

“ I wanilrr  who  that  iat”  remarked  a by* 
slander  to  his  companion. 

“ Why,  don't  vou  knnwT”  answered  hia 
friend;  “that's  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burchard." 


Conscientious  Hens 

There  i*  a German  dairyman  and 
farmer,  whose  place  is  not  far  from  Phila- 
delphia. who  greatly  plumes  himself  upon 
the  absolute  superiority  of  liis  product* 


“Fresh!”  repeated  the  German,  in  an  in- 
lignant  tone.  “ Let  me  dell  you.  madam, 
fer,  nefer  lay  anything  but 
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New  Coast-Defence  Gun 

TllR  War  I h* part  meat  hat  completed  plan* 
lor  a im'W  tynr*  of  14-inrhndibrc  pin,  which 
will  Ih*  added  to  the  existing  coast  - defence 
ay* (cm.  Work  on  the  new  wca]>oiiti  will  be 
romineiHHsI  at  the  Watcrvliet  arsenal  at 
an  early  date.  It  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
naitioil,  however,  whether  the  Runs  will  be 
of  the  ordinary  built-up  furged-Htcel  type  or 
of  the  more  modern  wire-wound  construc- 
tion. 

This  new  pin.  while  fully  two  inches 
larger  in  c-allhre  than  the  regulation  coast- 
defence  pin  of  tlie  first  pa.le.  will  lie 
smaller  in  every  other  measurement  and  of 
lighter  weight.  The  intention  is  to  con- 
struct a weapon  with  a range  and  striking 
force  equal  to  the  present  standard  12- inch 
pin.  but  which  will  greatly  exceed  the 
limited  life  of  that  pin. 

The  expensive  I 2 inch  pins  n«w  in  u*e 
will  not  Is-  displaced  bv  the  new  14 inrh 
gun,  hut  the  new  type  will  be  supplied  when 
ever  there  arc  additions  to  the  defences. 
It  i*  insisted  hy  the  department  that  the 
lln*t  coat  of  the  new  gun  will  Is*  considera- 
bly less  than  tliat  of  the  12-inch  gun,  while 
the  addition  to  the  life  of  the  wm|Mui  will 
result  in  still  further  increased  economy. 


Presence  of  Mind 

A xeoko  minister  from  fScorgla,  who  was 
visiting  friends  in  New  York  city,  went  one 
Sunday  to  the  Cathedral  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

He  was  very  much  impressed  by  the  serv- 
ice. especially  hy  the  choir  boys  in  the  pro- 
cessional ami  recessional.  Wlicn  he  returned 
to  tin*  South  lie  resolved  to  introduce  the 
same  thing  into  his  church:  so  Iip  collected 
fifteen  or  twenty  little  darkies  ami  drilled 
them  until  he  hnd  them  well  trained. 

One  Sunday  tlie  congregation  were  great- 
ly surprised  to  ace  the  elHiir-hnvs  marching 
in.  singing  the  processional.  The  minister 
noticed  that  something  was  wrong:  the  Imy 
in  front  was  not  mrrving  anything.  lie 
leaned  over  tlie  pulpit,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
attracting  attention,  lie  chautcd  in  tune  to 
the  song  they  were  singing. 

*•  What — have  you  done — with  the  in — 

reuse  put  f" 

The  little  darky,  with  great  presence  of 
mind,  chanted  hack. 

“ I — left  it  in — the  aisle — it  was  too— 
damn  hot." 


Artificial  Island  for  Coast 
Defence 

TltK  War  lle|Birtnieiif  lui*  determined 
upon  plans  for  the  Imilding  of  an  artificial 
island  at  t 1m*  entrance  to  ( 'hr-uipcakt*  Kay. 
This  island  will  Is*  built  up  from  a sub- 
merged ledge,  and  will  lie  inude  sufficiently 
lurge  lo  contain,  lwsides  a Islttery  to  com- 
mand the  approach  to  the  Isay's  entrance, 
quarter*  ami  Isirracks  for  men  and  a pa- 
rade-ground for  drill,  together  with  suitable 
storehoiiscs  fear  provisions  and  ammunition 
which  would  la*  .n*qiiired  for  a protracted 
|s*riod.  A |«rt  of  the  programme  is  the 
«sm  st  met  ion  of  an  artificial  harlmr  to  ac- 
commodate the  supply  of  boats  and  sub- 
marines, the  Utter  to  form  an  adjunct  of 
the  coast -defence  system. 


Well  Equipped 

The  morning  after  the  wreck  of  one  of 
the  fast  trains  running  between  New  York 
and  Chicago,  an  old  farmer  was  standing 
on  the  lmnk  of  the  river  into  which  the 
train  had  plunged,  intently  watching  the 
water. 

A stranger  approached,  and  naturally  the 
conversation  reverted  to  the  wreck  ami  the 
fnrtmuitr  escape  of  all  the  pa  (Mongers. 

“ It  was  the  costliest  train  in  the  world.” 
informed  the  stranger. 

“Yes,”  grunted  the  other,  still  watching 
the  st ream. 

“And  also  the  best-equipped.”  the  new- 
comer  continued. 

“ N'o  doubt  about  it.”  assented  the  old 
farmer.  “ l‘w  Halted  a down  bottles  out 
of  the  water  already.” 


HUNTER 

BALTIMORE 

RYE 


Is  Absolutely  Pure 
and  is  Guaranteed 
under  The  National 
Pure  Food  Law. 

This  confirms  its  reputation, 
and  its  great  popularity  de- 
monstrates that  it  is  the  pre- 
ferred whiskey  of  those  who 

KNOW  THE  BEST 
LIKE  THE  BEST 
BUY  THE  BEST 


Sold  st  all  Itracln**  entes  and  hy  JoStiem. 
WM.  LAN  All  AN  * SON,  ILitlioiure.  Md. 


YOU  HAVE  NEVER  ENJOYED 

as  Good  a Glass o{  CHOCOLATE  SODA 

HOT  or  COLD 


as  at  the  fountains  of  our 

55  RETAIL  STORES 

*,  THROUGHOUT  THE 

MSf  STATES  a CANADA 
’ ' 'oral ourauthorijed SatesA^ents 

IN  PRINCWU.  CITIES 

j Where  you tmeseen  BearSiytn 
] and  Bear  Statues  displayed. 


You  remember  thar 
DELICIOUS  CHOCOUTE  FLAVOR? 

WHY  NOT  ENJOY  IT  IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME 

BY  ORDERING  A CAN  Of 


BREAKFAST  COCOA 

Stores.Sales  Agents  or from  ifliur  Grocer; 


Comfortable  from  the  start.  Stylish 
to  the  finish-  Florsheim  Oxfords. 
They  hold  the  fool  in  a firm,  glove- 
like  grasp  that  is  neither  tight  enough 
to  pinch  nor  loose  enough  to  permit 
the  foot  to  rub.  Made  over  special 
low-shoe  lasts. 

Stria  Book  aho»*  “ a In  lor  «vr»r  foot.'' 

Send  tor  ii.  Moat  atria*  Mil  for  $5.00 


Florsheim  & Company 

CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 


Nineteen  Hundred  Seven 


will  find  our  products  In 

Private  Carriages 

of  highest  excellence  In  all  that 
pertains  lo  refinement  of  design, 
perfection  of  construction,  and 
obedience  to  personal  wishes. 

Sail «f»cttor»  guaranteed. 

Corre*pond«-me  invited. 
Catalogue*  to  rro#pcctlv«  purchasers. 

THE  FRENCH  CARRIAGE  CO. 

irrupixtxu  r.  riiriNcm, 

/VUgerri.  KvUJar*.  IHtaaltnton  S'a/tri 

S2.SB  SUMMER  ST..  BOSTON.  MASS. 
MVtk  Uim 


ABBOTT'S  bitters 


. ktall.  A drlli: litfnl  nr.itnallr 
, .|  I»»rr-i«r».  Lil'H* 


Important  to  mo  that  it  1$  Abbott's. 
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Ft*h  to  Fiahi  “They  always  come  together,  so  I Judge  they  are  man  and  wife.” 


Ball-Pointed  Pens 

TRUE  TO  THE  POLE 

Made  with  mathematical  precision,  Hall-Pointed  J*cn> 
glide  smoothly  over  the  roughest  sutfacc,  enabling  the 
writer  to 

STEER  CLEAR  OF 

blotting*,  scratching*,  rrampril  finger*  and  bad  language. 

Put  am  *.i mpfr  A..,  S4  p*.*,  SA  rt*.,  «*,/ 

drvu  a ptn  /.*  tut!  j--mr  SauJ. 


H.  BAINBRIDGE  & CO..  99  William  St..  New  York 


^ “LAKE  SHORE  LIMITED”; 


Leaves  New  York  5:30  eve 
Arrives  Chicago  4:00  next 

sis 


read 


The  Giant’s  Strength 

The 

Easter 

Story 

BY 

HANNAH  WARNER 

'JAHE  fairy  godmother,  living  in 
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All  Records  Surpassed 

Last  year  the 

Remington  Typewriter 
Employment  Department 


filled  more  positions  in  every  City  In  the  Country  than  in  any 
former  year  in  its  history.  The  following  are  the  totals  in  some 


of  the  leading  cities : 

New  York  . . 10,040  Pittsburg  . . 1,630  Seattle BOS 

Chicago  . . . 6,030  Kansas  City  . i,60S  St.  Paul  ....  792 

St.  Louis.  . . 2,633  Cincinnati.  . 1,113  Omaha 723 

Boston.  . . . 2,198  Dallas.  . . . 1,048  Buffalo  ....  697 


Philadelphia  2,129  Cleveland  . . 992  Indianapolis.  . 603 

San  Francisco  1.795  Baltimore  . . 819  Los  Angeles  . . 592 

<1 II  you  »rc  looking  for  a poubon  m «t  enographer  or  typkt,  then  apply  to  I he  Em 
ploy  meat  Department  al  any  Remington  office.  Remember  that  lhe»e  Keo'iington 
Employment  Department!  fill  more  poutionr  than  any  umilar  medium,  Or  all 

others  combined. 
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BUILT  for  the  man  who  wants  all  of  the  enjoyments 
of  automobiling.  at  the  minimum  of  cost  and 
worry,  Rambler  Model  21  affords  the  maximum  of 
satisfaction  every  way. 

Ample  power  and  speed  for  country  touring  are 
combined  with  a degree  of  comfort  and  perfection  of 
equipment  that  can  be  found  only  in  the  Rambler  at 
the  price,  $1,350. 

The  Rambler  unit  power  plant,  as  used  in  this 
model,  is  easily  the  feature  of  the  year.  Write  for  our 
handsome  catalog,  or  ask  our  nearest  representative 
to  demonstrate  the  Rambler  superiority  to  you. 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

Branches: 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  It. mt>m.  Philadelphia,  San  FtancUco. 

New  York  Agency,  38  40  W.  62nd  St.  Representative*  in  all  leading  citic* 
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One-way  colonists’ 
second-class  tickets  are  on 
sale  daily  until  April  30th, 
Chicago  to  California,  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  at  the 
above  rate,  with  corres- 
pondingly low  rates  from 
all  points,  via  the  Chicago, 
Union  Pacific  & North- 
Western  Line. 

Daily  and  personally  conducted  tours  in 
Pullman  tourist  sleeping  cars.  Only  #7.00 
for  double  berth.  S.  A.  Hutchison,  Mgr., 
212  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 


All  in  cuts  hi  diming  cun — a In  carte 
service.  Extensive  choice  of  routes. 
Send  tor  free  descriptive  hook  lets  with 
iofunnntion  about  rules  mid  train 
servue.  hotel  nccommndntlons,  U ltd 
fuels  nlioiit  climntc.  soil  and  <ip;wr* 
t unit  us  for  work.  Address 
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The  truth  about 


Japan 


Artistic  in  :i  1 >•  I tcnipcmmcnt,  the  Japanese 

r»:  n-v.ioii  to  their  sentiments  in  llie  production  an 
reproduction  of  doners,  tree*  and  birds. 

Tin?  Cherry  lllo* vim,  Chrysanthemum  anti 
llower  festival*  air  public  demonstration*  of 
love  for  the  beautiful. 

\ u may  read  histories  and  guide-books  of  Japan 
listen  to  entertaining  lectures  and  study  the  art  wait 
in  American  simps,  but  you  can  never  umletsUinl  tli 
spirit  of  Japan  until  you  go  there. 

Illustrated  literature,  descriptive  nf  this  tlelightfi 
Irtpiiml  iufnrmatinn  icgardmg  o>vt,  furnbhed  by  an 
id  i.f  thcl.i  t \r  N'*k  iii»  kn  Kaiiwav.  Noam 
BUN  l*A«  l»n-  Pail  « \V.  or 
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COMMENT 

The  Financial  Situation 

Tiik  financial  situation  continues  to  lie  the  topic  of  the 
most  serious  uml  pressing  importance,  cliit-lly  in  this  country, 
but  also  in  the  money-centres  of  Kurope,  notably  in  London 
uml  Berlin.  The  exciting  centre  of  it  is  the  relation*  between 
our  American  railroads  and  government,  both  Federal  and 
State.  The  subject  is  a good  one  to  argue  about,  assuming 
that  the  argument  is  conducted  with  reason;  it  is  eminently 
not  a subject  which  can  he  settled  in  it  frenzy,  or  in  a tur- 
moil. or  by  mutually  distrusting  parties  to  the  controversy. 
It  is  clear  that  the  situation,  so  far  as  the  railroads  are  con- 
cerned, is  a state  of  mind.  A state  of  mind  is  the  basis  of 
many  a hard  panic.  This  was  true  of  the  panic  of  1893,  which 
was  brought  on  not  by  what  luid  actually  followed  the  silver 
legislation  of  1390,  but  by  the  fears  of  the  commercial  and 
financial  world  of  our  future  money  legislation.  The  world 
doubted  the  solvency  of  the  ideas  of  our  politicians.  Then 
as  now  the  agitation  was  not  economic,  or  industrial,  or  scien- 
tific in  any  sense;  it  was,  and  it*,  purely  political.  The  free 
eoiunge  of  silver  was  *u  issue  iu  1303,  and  railroads  are  nil 
issue  now.  Treating  both  issues  as  serious  and  honest,  the 
question  is  not  scientific,  hut  one  of  state  policy.  The  public 
excitement,  too,  naturally  and  inevitably  aroused  in  each 
instance,  has  been  not  at  all  affected  by  economic  considera- 
tions ; in  the  one  case,  men  were  for  free  coinngo  whatever 
might  lie  its  effect. on  economic  conditions;  in  the  other,  men 
are  rushing  toward  state  domination  over  the  road*,  if  not 
toward  state  ownership  of  them,  without  regard  to  coat.  I u 
Inith  instance*  a state  of  mind  has  been  created  which  lias 
resulted  iu  a loss  of  confidence  tliut  has  greatly  shaken  the 
financial  world. 

Effort*  to  Avert  Trouble 

It  is  worse  than  idle  to  say,  as  has  been  said,  that  the  rail- 
road* have  created  uti  artificial  excitement  in  Wall  Street  in 
order  to  prevent  further  hostile  legislation,  or  to  take  revenge 
for  what  has  been  enacted.  Whoever  believe*  this  crude  fancy 
demonstrates  his  own  uiititue**  to  deal  with  a serious  situa- 
tion. Railroad  managers  arc  not  fools,  and  would  be  the 
last  to  enter  upon  a course  of  conduct  that  would  hasten  if 
not  cotu|H-l  their  own  ruin.  It  would  lie  idle,  too,  to  attempt 
to  formulate  Mr.  C.tRNKftiK’K  opinions  of  Wall  Street  in  a 
statute.  Mr.  CaRNROIK’m  moralizing  is  sound,  hut  stock- 
gambling  cannot  he  stopped  by  statute.  It  is  true  that  a 
man  win*  owns  a railroad  for  gambling  purposes  is  n had 
man.  a had  railroad  man.  and  a had  citizen;  hut  it  is  also 
true  that  our  most  successful  railroad  presidents  arid  man- 
agers arc  not  stock-gamblers,  and  that  sonic  of  the  leader* 
of  them  have  never  dealt  in  stocks  and  bond*  except  n*  in- 
vestments, have  never  manipulated  the  market,  but  have 


confined  themselves  to  mnuoging  their  roads  a*  businem 
properties  for  the  purpose  of  earning  dividends  by  rendering 
service.  It  is  true,  too,  that  instead  of  promoting  financial 
disturbances  for  their  own  purposes,  the  strong  men  who  are 
concerned  in  railroads  hove  done  their  utmost  to  prevent  a 
panic.  The  d'vlinc  iu  the  price*  of  stocks  began  several 
months  ago,  and  then  but  for  strong  efforts  to  prevent  it  we 
might  easily  have  suffered  from  a grave  financial  disaster. 
Mr.  Coktki#YOU,  in  his  recent  efforts  to  aid  the  market,  has 
assisted  private  fortunes}.  The  money  that  Mr.  Cortf.i.yoi 
has  poured  into  the  market  naturally  belonged  there,  and  the 
mere  fact  that  he  was  able  and  obliged  to  interfere  is  not 
creditable  to  our  public  fiscal  system.  However  That  may  be, 
there  has  been  a united  effort  by  the  government  and  the 
great  private  financial  powers  to  avert  a panic.  It  will  be  a 
great  pity  if  the  two  cannot  contrive  to  remove  the  occasion 
for  the  state  of  mind  which  has  troubled  investors  as  well  as 
the  railroad*. 

The  Cause  of  Alarm 

The  mil  difficulty  is  that  the  world — not  only  this  country, 
hut  the  world,  for  wo  are  the  cynosure  of  fiscal  eyes  now  as 
we  were  in  1893 — is  in  doubt  about  the  future  of  our  rail- 
roads. When  the  Federal  administration  started  out  on  a 
I ml  icy  which  had  for  its  pur|>o*c  the  fixing  by  public  officials 
of  freight  rates,  a war  was  begun  against  railroads.  Whether 
the  war  was  intend'd  or  not  does  not  matter;  it  has  come. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  encourag'd  and  widened  and  deepened 
by  the  rceent  hint  to  the  States  to  do  something  in  that 
direction  under  pain  of  losing  their  constitutional  rights  by 
judicial  constructions.  The  imaginations  of  the  politician* 
in  control  of  State  government*  have  been  stirred.  They 
have  tumbled  over  one  another  in  their  eagerness  to  devise 
destructive  assault*  upon  railroad  property  partly  that  they 
might  please  a popular  administ  lotion  and  thus  obtain  a share 
of  the  popularity.  This  war  upon  the  roads  has  not  only 
affected  the  imaginations  of  people  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
rood*  cannot  procure  the  money  nei'ossary  for  extension* 
that  are  almost  clamorously  demand'd,  but  actual  damage 
appears  to  have  lieen  threatened.  This  is  illustrated  by  a 
recent  decision  of  Jmlgc  Jones  of  the  Tinted  States  Circuit 
Court,  enjoining  the  enforcement  of  recent  Alabainu  anti- 
ruilroad  legislation.  The  contention  was  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  State**  law*  would  make  it  impossible  for  the 
road*  to  do  buHtiicsa  except  at  a loss.  Judge  JoXKrt  did  not 
decide  (lie  case  on  it*  merits,  hut  issued  an  injunction  in 
older  to  hold  off  the  State  until  it  could  lie  determined  what 
was  fair  and  right. 

An  Appeal  to  the  President 

It  makes  little  difference  whether  there  has  been  real  cause 
for  alarm  or  not;  there  is  alarm;  railroad*  do  not  know  what 
they  are  to  suffer  and  investors  fear  their  wcuritic*.  This 
alarm  ought  to  he  set  at  rent,  ami  efforts  hare  been  made  to 
that  end.  Whether  such  effort*  can  be  successful  or  not 
ha*  hren  questioned,  hut  nevertheless  the  attempt  i*  made. 
It  may  be  that  the  railroad  managers  are  very  had,  and  that 
they  continue  to  be  bad;  but  it  has  not  lieon  the  American 
< ustom  to  destroy  or  to  punish  without  giving  a hearing: 
nor  ha*  it  been  our  way  to  kill  in  tinier  to  remove  a sore  spot. 
The  railroad*  are  now  asking  for  fair  piny.  Mr.  Moruan, 
Mr.  M ELLEN,  Mr.  IIlohett*  President  Finley,  of  the  Southern 
Road,  and  others  have  asked  for  a calm  discussion  of  the 
matter.  The  presidents  of  some  of  the  roads  thought  that 
President  Roohkvelt  had  expressed  a desire  to  see  them.  Un- 
fortunately, they  were  told  that  this  was  a mistake.  The 
Illinois  Manufacturing  Association  asked  Mr.  Rcmkskvklt  to 
addles*  a convention  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  in  order  that  the 
‘c  feeling  of  timidity  and  apprehension  ” might  lie  allayed. 
In  a letter  declining  this  invitation  the  President  scut  to 
Mr.  Smith,  the  president  of  the  association,  marked  copies  of 
two  speeches  he  delivered  in  190ft  about  railroads,  and  copies 
of  his  messages  to  Congress  in  190ft  and  1906.  Ilis  view*  about 
railroad*,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Smith,  are  net  forth  in  these  docu- 
ments and  have  not  changed.  In  one  of  the  spooche*  (made 
at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  on  Octolier  19,  190ft)  the  Piwi* 
•lent  marked  passages  in  which  he  had  set  forth  his  strenuous 
objection  to  government  ownership  of  railroads,  and  his  equal  - 
ly  strenuous  conviction  that  the  government  must  exercise  a 
supervisory  and  regulatory  right  over  the  railroads,  so  tluit 
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they  may  he  managed  in  a spirit  of  fairiirm  aiul  justice 
toward  all  the  public-  In  this  speech  ho  said: 

It  must  In-  mulerAtood,  an  a matter  nf  course,  that  if  this 
power  i*  granted  **  to  exercised  with  wisdom  and  caution 
and  self-restraint.  Tlw*  Interstaie  CVsnnieri’e  Commissioner  or 
oilier  government  official  wlio  failed  to  protect  a railroad  tliat 
was  in  the  right  against  anv  clamor,  no  matter  How  violent,  oil 
the  part  of  the  public,  would  lie  guilty  of  as  gross  a wrong  an 
if  lie  corruptly  rendered  an  improper  service  to  the  railroad  at 
the  cxfiense  of  tin*  public. 

To  the  same  effect  are  marked  passages  in  the  other  siss'ch 
(delivered  to  rniln>nd  employees  November  14,  1007).  lie 
also  cal  led  attention  to  u jiuiwago  in  his  message  of  Decem- 
ber 2 to  Congress,  as  follows: 

It  Minnot  too  often  !*•  repeated  that  experience  has  concluaive- 
ly  shown  the  impotedbility  of  securing  by  the  actions  of  nearly 
lialf  a hundred  ditrerent  State  legislature*  anything  but  inef- 
fective cliaon  in  the  way  of  dealing  with  the  great  corporation* 
which  do  not  operate  exclusively  within  the  limits  of  any  State. 
In  some  method.  whether  by*  national  license.  law,  or  in  other 
fashion,  we  must  exercise,  and  at  an  *>*rly  date,  a far  more 
complete  control  than  at  present  over  llie***  great  corjsira 
lions  — a control  that  will,  anion^  other  things  prevent* 
the  evils  of  excessive  overcapitalization.  and  that  will  compel 
the  disclosure  by  each  big  corporation  of  its  stockholders  and  of 
its  |>ro|(crtie*  and  business,  whether  owned  directly  or  through 
subsidiary  or  affiliated  corporations  This  will  tend  to  put  a stop 
to  the  securing  of  inordinate  profit*  by  favored  individual*  at 
the  expense,  whether  of  the  general  public.  tint  stockholders,  or 
the  wage-workers.  Our  effort  should  Ir  not  so  much  to  prevent 
consolidation  a*  such,  but  so  to  supervise  and  control  it  ua  to  sec 
that  it  results  in  no  harm  to  tin*  people. 

The  gist  of  these  citation*  ia  tliat  the  President,  in  thiuking 
us  he  has  thought  heretofore  about  the  railroads,  doe*  not 
consider  himself  a*  enlisted  on  the  hear  side  of  the  stock- 
market,  There  limy  be  some  solace  in  that. 

Cleveland  on  Patriotic  Duty 

The  address  which  Grover  Cleveland  delivered  on  Wash- 
ington’s  birthday  lieforo  the  Union  League  Club  of  Chicago 
ought  to  he  more  widely  read  than  it  was  likely  to  have  been 
if  it*  publication  hail  been  confined  to  the  newspa|»era  of  the 
city  where  it  wus  uttered.  It  is  therefore  well  that  it  was 
determined  to  print  it  in  full  in  tlie  North  American  Review. 
The  subject  of  the  address  is  “ Patriotism  and  Holiday  Ob- 
servance," but  the  ex-Presidcnt’s  emphasis  was,  as  is  cus- 
tomary with  him,  upon  the  duty  of  performing  service  to 
the  country.  lie  considered  especially  what  obligations  and 
responsibilities  rest  upon  those  who  in  this  country  of  ours 
art*  entitled  to  be  called  “good  citizens."  To  his  mind, 
Washington  ia  the  great  exemplar  of  the  patriotic  virtue 
of  sacrifice  and  service  for  the  country.  Truly  the  chief 
blessing  of  the  patriot  ia  not  that  he  has  won  and  worn  tho 
honor*  of  the  republic,  but  tliat  he  has  served  it,  has  borne  its 
burdens,  has  sacrificed  himself,  if  need  were,  for  the  country’s 
welfare.  To  be  willing  to  |**rform  the  citizen's  duty  and 
actually  to  perform  all  of  it  i*  what  Mr.  Ci,kvkund  means 
by  the  “ laud  that  lives  in  us."  The  address  is  one  more 
calm  won!  from  the  balanced  mind  of  a distinguished  patriot 
against  party  hate,  against  forgetfulness  of  the  homely  civic 
virtue*  which  Washington  urged,  and  which  Mr.  Cleveland 
has  illustrated  throughout  his  unselfish  |iolitictil  career,  lie 
modestly  said,  in  the  conclusion  of  hia  address,  “ The  tilings 
I have  pointed  out  may  be  trite."  It  is  true  that  the  words 
in  which  he  pointed  them  out  ought  to  have  been  trite,  hut 
they  are  not  so,  for,  a>  he  remarked  earlier  in  Ilia  speech, 
we  are  living  in  a time  when  these  homely  virtues  are  too 
much  ami  too  often  forgotten.  Mr.  Cleveland's  speeches 
are  always  good  to  ponder  on.  Thu  familiar  truths  which  he 
has  uttered  here  are  those  which  should  lie  always  in  our  minds 
and  in  our  lives.  We  cannot  indulge  too  infrequently  in 
hate,  in  jealousy;  ami  as  patriots  we  can  make  no  greater 
blunder  than  to  rage  over  differences  of  opinion  or  to  settle 
public  controversies  and  questions  by  stirring  up  strife  and 
discontent.  The  homely  virtues  call  only  be  practised  tinder 
the  sway  of  calm  reason,  which  was  both  the  mistress  mid  the 
servant  of  the  man  whom  Mr.  Ci.kveund  fitly  honored,  and 
of  our  other  great  President*. 

A Recent  Decision 

A singular  and  interesting  comment  on  a certain  alleged 
reason  for  extending  Federal  jurisdiction  and  for  increasing 
the  Federal  political  power  i*  to  Ik*  found  in  a recent  decision 
of  United  States  Judge  Sl*Kt:tt  at  Macon,  CJeorgia,  on  the 


constitutionality  of  the  Federal  “ Employers’  Liability  Act.” 
This  act,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  President,  was  found  to  be 
unconstitutional  by  Inked  State*  .Judge*  Evans  and  Mc- 
Call. on  the  ground  tliat  an  act  fixing  an  employer’s  liability 
to  his  employees  is  not  an  act  regulating  interstate  commerce 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  In  finding  other- 
wise, Judge  Srmt  show*  in  the  first  place  that  there  is  quite 
ns  likely  to  lie  a conflict  of  laws  made  by  decisions  of  the 
Federal  courts  a*  there  is  through  decisions  of  the  State 
courts.  In  the  second  place,  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
points  out  that  Judge  Speer  does  not  decide  a*  a lawyer,  but 
as  a publicist.  He  believes  that  tin?  Federal  government 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  enact  such  a statute  a*  the  “ Em- 
ployers’ Liability  Act,"  and  he  therefore  finds  that  it  has 
tliat  right.  It  is  probable  that  Judge  Speer’s  method  of 
exercising  his  judicial  power  will  1m?  approved  by  all  who 
hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  judge  to  derlare  as  law  that 
of  which  the  head  of  the  political  power  approves,  and  that 
the  habit  of  the  judicial  mind,  illustrated  by  Evan*  and' 
McCall,  to  search  for  what  ia  actually  tho  law  is  old- 
fashioned  and  ought  to  be  obsolete. 

Secretary  Taft  and  Mr.  Foraker 

What  is  familiarly  known  as  the  Taft  boom  seems  to  lie  tak- 
ing on  ascertainable  proportion*;  but  it  is  too  early.  Doubtless 
Mr.  Roosevelt  would  like  Mr.  Taft  for  a successor;  that,  is, 
he  is  one  of  several  with  whom  he  would  I**  satisfied.  It  is 
uot  to  lie  understood  that  we  include  the  Vice-President  among 
these  several.  Mr.  Taft  is  committed  to  the  principal  Rnom- 
veltinn  policies,  which  marks  him  u*  an  unusually  agreeable 
successor.  The  outbreak  of"  Senator  Forakkk  was  doubtless 
stimulated,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
himself,  who  made  some  anti-FoKAKKR  appointments  to  Fed- 
eral offices  in  Ohio,  but  it*  immediate  cause  wa*  the  desertion 
of  Charles  P.  Taft,  the  Secretary’s  brother,  who.  with  hi* 
newspaper,  ha*  heretofore  been  an  admiring  friend  of  Senator 
Forakkk  and  of  the  organization.  Mr.  Ciiaklks  P.  Taft 
think*  that  the  Ohio  Republican*  are  fonder  than  is  the  For- 
akkk .and  Dick  organization  of  Secretary  Taft,  and  he  says 
so.  Whereupon  Mr.  Forakkk  responds  that  a trial  will  be 
made  at  the  primaries  to  ascertain  the  preference*  of  the 
Republican  voter*  for  candidate  for  President  and  for  United 
States  Senator.  Secretary  Taft  makes  no  reply,  hut  his 
brother  accept*  Senator  FofivKRR’s  proposition.  Mr.  Foraker 
also  suggest*  a joint  debate  between  himself  and  Secretary 
Taft,  but  this  proposal,  we  understand,  the  Secretary  lias 
declined.  Men  did  not  use  to  go  gunning  fur  the  Presidency, 
and  Secretary  Taft  will  hardly  do  so. 

The  President  and  General  Wood 

Some  of  tin-  newspaiier*  have  connected  the  action  of  the 
President  in  making  General  Leonard  Wood  the  commanding 
officer  of  tin*  Department  of  the  East  with  the  Koehler  ease. 
Briefly,  Captain  Koehler  had  a quarrel  with  General  Worn*, 
and  wus  court-martialed.  The  issue  wa*  a*  to  which  of  the 
two  wa*  wrong.  The  court-martial  acquitted  Koehler  and, 
inferentially,  condemned  Wood.  The  President  disapproved 
of  tho  finding.  This  was  a judgment  in  favor  of.  Wood  and  in 
condemnation  of  the  court.  13ut  Wood  is  not  coming  to  com- 
mand at  Governors  Island  in  further  vindication.  This  is 
part  of  a programme  determined  on  long  ago.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  President  to  make  General  Wood  chief  of  staff, 
if  he  can,  and  it  is  impossible  for  tho  army  to  prevent  the 
carrying  out  of  the  programme  by  manifesting  dislike  or  dis- 
trust of  General  Wood.  Unless  something  now  unforeseen 
happens,  lie  will  arrive. 

Governor  Hughes,  the  Politicians,  and  the  People 

Governor  1 1 rum:*  has  been  enjoying  a very  difficult  time. 
The  politicians  have  all  been  against  him.  lie  wants  a good 
many  reforms,  and  they  love  old  abuses.  It  is  not  yet  the  time 
to  s|H*ak  of  the  Public  Utilities  hill.  That  is  opponed  by  sonic 
good  men,  and  will  demand  discussion  in  due  time.  But  the 
Governor  wanted  a reform  of  the  ballot  law  which  would 
make  voting  simpler,  and  would  lil»erato  the  voter  so  that 
he  might  not  be  ho  Itound,  as  lie  is.  to  the  fairly  mnehiuc  nomi- 
nations; the  politicians  tried  to  make  the  law  ugaitiHt  inde- 
pendent candidates  and  voting  even  more  drastie  than  it  is 
by  prohibiting  the  printing  of  any  one  name  in  more  than  one 
column.  The  Governor  desired  to  stqqiort  Commissioner 
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Bingham’s  efforts  ti»  bring  the  police  under  such  discipline 
that  he  might  break  up  the  partnership  between  the  supposed 
protectors  of  life  and  property  and  the  criminals  who  threaten 
and  assail  both.  What  the  Governor  may  accomplish  for  the 
State  of  New  York  depends  upon  the  virtue  and  force  of  the 
iwople.  If  they  want  badly  enough  what  tlie  Governor  wants, 
they  can  compel  the  politicians  to  give  it  to  them  and  him. 
In  the  menu  time  Governor  Hughes  does  well  to  “speak  for 
himself.” 

The  Bingham  Bit!  Puid  • 

The  excessively  difficult  work  of  inducing  the  police  of 
grent  cities  to  do  what  they  are  paid  for  doing  is  likely  to  be 
considerably  assisted,  so  far  as  the  city  of  New  York  is  con- 
cerned. by  tlie  passage  of  the  Bingham  bill.  This  bill,  which 
passed  thu  State  Senate.  *10  to  0.  on  April  2.  abolishes  the 
office  of  inspector,  and  gives  power  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Police  to  np|M»int  acting  inspectors  from  the  captains,  and 
to  reduce  tliem  again  at  will  to  the  rank  of  captain  if  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  their  | performance  of  duty.  In  short,  the 
bill,  which  is  now  surd  to  become  a law.  gives  the  Commis- 
sioner authority  over  the  inspectors  and  enables  him  to 
substitute  an  inspector  who  will  do  his  duty  for  one  who 
won't.  At  present  there  are  nineteen  inspectors  in  New 
York.  Under  the  new  law  each  one  of  them  can  he  held 
responsible  by  the  commissioner  for  his  inspection  district. 
The  new  law  also  empowers  the  Commissioner  to  make 
detective  sergeants  from  members  of  the  for<*e,  ami  to  reduce 
them  to  patrolmen  again  if  their  work  is  not  satisfactory. 
The  intention  of  the  law  is  to  achieve  proper  ami  necessary 
subordination  in  the  New  York  police  fom*.  There  is  good 
promise  that  it  will  be  of  grent  value  to  that  end. 

Modern  Street  Railroads  for  Chicago 

In  the  Chicago  election  on  April  2.  FREnanrK  A.  Bpsuk, 
the  Republican  candidate  for  Mayor,  boat  K.  F.  Dunne.  the 
present  Mayor,  by  about  W.0U0  majority.  But  part?'  polities 
seem  to  have  had  little  to  do  with  this  election.  The  issue 
was  the  street-railroad  service.  Mayor  Dunne  has  not  been 
able  to  carry  out  the  municijial-owiiership  plan  on  which  he 
ran  and  was  elected.  Experts,  like  Mr.  Dalrymplr  of 
Glasgow,  were  unable  to  endorse  htB  policies.  Consequently 
a committee  of  tlie  City  Council  negotiated  an  agreement 
with  the  traction  companies,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  whole 
1 1 tisjsirtation  system  should  be  modernized  and  made  ef- 
ficient. and  the  companies  should  pay  to  tho  city  fifty-five  per 
cent,  of  their  annual  net  income.  It  was  provided  too  that 
tho  ■ may  take  the  lines  at  any  time  within  twenty  years, 
on  six  months1  notice,  at  a valuation  of  $50,000,000  plus  tho 
cost  of  rehabilitation.  This  latter  item  would  he  large,  as 
it  is  exported  to  spend  $40,000,000  on  the  system  in  the  course 
of  the  next  three  years.  This  agreement  was  embodied  in 
ordinances  which  were  passed  by  the  Council,  vetoed  by 
Mayor  Dunne,  passed  over  hi«  veto,  submitted  to  tho  refer- 
endum at  the  late  election,  and  carried  by  40,000  majority. 
So  Chicago  is  going  to  have  « modern  street- railroad  system 
as  soon  ns  it  can  he  furnished. 

Six  Per  Cent,  for  Railroads 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Whitney,  possible  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  is  quoted  as  finding  himself 
able  to  concur  with  Mr.  Bryw  in  thinking  that  a law  per- 
mitting the  railrouds  to  conduct  their  business  on  a basis 
of  earning  six  per  cent,  net  profits  would  Ik*  about  right. 
Six  per  cent,  on  whnt  l On  tho  money  spent  to  build  tho 
railroad?  Six  per  cent,  is  n good  return  on  a safe  invest- 
ment, but  niilroad-huilders  who  ri*k  their  money  will  want 
much  more  than  that.  A successful  manufacturer  expects 
fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  on  money  in  active  use  in  his 
business.  Persons  who  have  money  will  lie  ready  enough 
to  buy  railroad  securities  that  pay  six  per  cent,  on  the  pur- 
chase price  if  they  are  safe,  hut  will  men  plan,  organize,  and 
build  railroads  for  the  sake  of  an  expected  six  per  cent,  on 
the  money  they  put  in?  The  American  railroads  were  not 
built  on  any  such  modest  basis  of  expectation.  To  eliminate 
the  giimble  from  the  railroad-building  industry  would  lie  to 
eliminate  most  of  the  enterprise  that  has  made  that  industry 
whnt  it  is.  Private  enterprise  will  never  lose  sleep  In  rail- 
road-building if  nil  the  net  profit  in  excess  of  six  per  cent, 
is  to  go  to  somclssly  else. 


More  Disparity  of  Recollection 

It  is  matter  for  regret  that  there  should  be  any  increase  in 
the  number  of  gentlemen  whose  memory  of  conversations 
with  the  President  does  not  correspond  with  his  memory  of 
the  same  conversations.  To  lie  sure,  the  larger  the  number  is, 
the  better  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  gentlemen  included. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  sorry  that  it  should  have  become  neces- 
sary to  compare  Mr.  IIarniman’r  impression  of  what  the 
President  said  to  him  in  tlie  fall  of  11MX4  with  the  President’s 
impression  about  it.  Mr.  Harriman  is  sorry  too,  and  has 
said  so.  Little  else  than  mischief  seems  likely  to  result  from 
this  compulsory  matching  up  of  memories,  and  it  was  doubt- 
less for  purposes  of  pure  mischief  tlvat  the  World  brought 
it  on.  Nevertheless,  it  illustrates  once  more  how  laid  was  the 
old  secret  system  of  raising  money  for  campaign  expenses, 
and  how  vague  uud  euiLnrrassiiig  were  the  obligations  that 
grew  out  of  it. 

Dangers  of  Sunlight  at  Panama 

There  i»  food  for  sober  thought  in  Major  WoOMUir’s 
lecture,  on  page  N17  of  this  issue,  on  tho  danger  of  excessive 
sunlight  at  Panama.  In  particulars  of  immense  importance 
Panama  has  been  made  a healthy  place.  Yellow  fever, 
malaria,  and  dysentery  an*  no  longer  serious  |M*ril.s  there. 
Hut  still  wo  hv  able-bodied  and  able-minded  men  go  there 
full  of  energy  and  ambition,  work  enormously  for  a time, 
and  then  lose  their  spirits  and  courage,  become  despondent, 
and  quit  their  job.  So  it  was  with  WALLACE,*  so  more  recent- 
ly with  Stevens.  It  begins  to  lie  understood  that  something 
happened  to  those  men  that  changed  their  feelings  about 
their  work  and  affected  thpir  judgment.  According  to  all  ac- 
counts. Mr.  Stevens,  at  least,  did  admirable  work  at  Pumimn. 
and  had  every  reason  to  lie  proud  of  it  and  enthusiastic  about 
its  continuance.  As  it  was,  he  absolutely,  and.  to  the  lay 
observer,  unaccountably,  lost  intercut  in  it.  But  Major  Wood- 
ujw  finds  an  explanation  of  the  change  in  Mr.  Stevens’s 
feelings,  and  of  similar  transformations,  in  the  effect  of 
tropical  sunlight  upon  energetic  men  who  do  not  know  its 
dangers  nor  take  the  necessary  precautions  against  them. 
Tlie  idea  that  excessive  light  is  dangerous  is  novel  to  most 
of  us,  who  have  been  taught  to  consider  only  tlie  beneficial 
qualities  of  sunshine  and  to  suppose  that  the  mischiefs  it 
does  result  from  heat. 

Respecting  Respect 

Captuiu  Koehler  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry  was  tried  by 
court  martial  for  using  disrespectful  language  about  General 
Leonard  Wood,  and  was  acquitted.  Now  then*  comes  word 
that  General  Wood  complains  of  F,  8.  Cairns,  a civil  employee 
of  the  government  in  the  Philippines,  as  also  using  disre- 
spectful language.  Somehow,  General  Wnno  has  hard  work 
to  get  respectful  treatment.  Can  it  be  that  lie  is  not  re- 
sjiected  ? 

Documentary  Evidences  of  ParanoU 

The  newspapers  brought  to  notice  last  week  a numhpr  of 
literary  compositions  by  If.  K.  Thaw,  which  were  offered  in 
evidence  in  the  examination  as  to  his  sanity.  About  the  same 
time  then*  appeared  “a  report  on  the  examinations  in  Eng- 
lish for  admission  to  Harvard  College.”  issued  by  Harvard 
University.  In  both  eases  the  examples  of  English  composi- 
tion were  of  curious  interest,  hut  they  left  n mind  which 
happened  to  notice  both  of  them  in  a state  of  uncertainty 
whotlier  certain  of  the  candidates  quoted  showed  documentary 
symptoms  of  paranoia,  or  Til  vw  had  merely  the  usual  symp- 
toms of  defective  ability  to  write  lurid  English.  The  Har- 
vard publication  is  ehiefly  a collection  of  the  commonest 
errors  in  written  English,  made  by  candidates  for  admission 
to  college.  They  were  gathered  and  sot  forth  as  a guide  for 
teachers,  to  help  tliem  learn  to  what  distortions  of  language 
the  young  mind  is  most  prone. 

The  Speaker’s  Language 

Speaker  Gannon  is  not  an  old  as  he  may  think  he  is.  lie 
has  Ins  years,  hut  he  bean*  them  lightly.  His  ynnthfulltcw 
is  visible.  There  is  no  need  for  him,  then,  to  break  forth  in 
the  language  of  infancy.  When  he  says  that  we  will  “ build  the 
canal  or  bust.”  he  is  guilty  of  thonghtlem  and  unconvincing 
words.  He  meant  that  we  will  build  the  canal,  no  matter  whnt 
may  lie  the  cost.  This  is  true,  and  when  a grown  man  says 
it  we  know  he  means  it  mid  all  that  it  implies. 
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President  Roosevelt 

( From  #Ae  Xetr  York  Timm,  April  A,  1907.) 

Tub  Preaident  doe*  not  deny  tin1  «mmnU  of  Mr.  IIarrimax’h 
letter  to  Sidney  Webster  save  in  rwped  to  the  agreement  thnt 
Mr.  Dcrav  should  be  appointed  Ambassador  to  Franco.  In  other 
respects  hia  letter  to  Mr.  SmkRHan,  which  he  now  pula  forward 
««  a denial  and  defence.  is  a very  cofn|detp  confi rmat inn  of  Mr. 
Hakrimax'k  statement*.  Yet  lie  accuses  Mr.  Harkimax  of  un- 
truth. "a  deliberate  and  wilful  untruth — l»y  right*  it  should  1* 
characterized  by  an  even  shorter  and  more  ugly  word."  Mr. 
RoOMmCLT  did  not  deny  tie*  charge  that  the  corporation*  were 
putting  up  money  for  hi*  campaign,  made  by  Judge  Parker  in 
1!>04.  lie  denied  something  else,  *omething  Judge  Parker  had 
not  said. 

To  charge  hi*  accusers  with  falsehood  i*  recognised  a*  the 
President's  first  line  of  defence.  In  the  present  controversy,  a 
controversy  an  gravely  Involving  hi*  reputation  before  the  coun- 
try, hi*  friend*  should  advise  him  that  he  no*!*  a second  line, 
if  not  a third.  Judge  Parker's  charge  of  1WM  ha*  lieeii  fully 
proved.  It  wa»  true  when  he  made  it,  anil  proof  subsequently  ad- 
duced, corroborated,  and  reinforced  by  Mr.  IIakiiim an’h  letter 
and  the  President's  admission*,  put*  altogether  beyond  dispute 
the  fact  that,  a*  charged,  the  great  corporations  did  contribute 
heavily  to  the  President'*  i-ainpaigu  fund  in  IdU-t. 

The  l’re*idcnt‘*  un<|tiallfied  assertion  that  Mr.  Harrimax  lui* 
uttered  u '*  deliberate  and  wilful  untruth  ''  might  give  the  hasty 
reader  of  the  correspondence  the  ermneou*  impression  that  he  ha* 
joined  issue  with  Mr.  Hanrimax.  In  hi*  letter  to  Mr.  Siiemman 
he  says:  “I  understood  you  to  say  that  he  | Harkimax)  alleged 
that  I made  this  promise  fthat  I*,  the  promise  to  send  Mr.  Dkpeyv 
to  I*ari*  l at  a time  when  he  had  come  down  to  ace  me  in  Wash- 
ington. when  I requested  him  to  raise  $230,000  for  the  Republican 
Presidential  campaign  which  was  then  on."  After  branding  thl* 
statement  a*  a wilful  untruth,  which  by  rights  might  to  be 
characterized  by  “ an  even  shorter  anil  more  ugly  word."  the 
President  saya:  "I  never  requested  Mr.  Karri  man  to  raise  a dollar 
for  the  Presidential  campaign  of  11MI4.  thi  the  contrary,  our 
communication*  a*  regard*  the  campaign  related  exclusively  to 
the  fight  being  made  against  Mr.  IIicoinm  for  Governor  of  New 
York." 

Let  the  candid  reader  determine  for  himself  whether  the** 
words  constitute  a denial  of  the  statements  made  in  this  passage 
of  the  Harrimax  letter  to  Mr.  Webster: 

About  a week  before  the  elertion  in  the  autumn  of  1004,  when 
it  looked  certain  that  the  Slate  ticket,  would  go  Democratic,  and 
was  doubtful  as  to  RonHEVKLT  himself,  he.  with  the  President, 
sent  me  a request  to  go  to  Washington  to  confer  ii|ion  the  political 
conditions  in  New  York  State.  I complied,  and  lie  told  me  he 
understood  the  campaign  could  not  be  successfully  carried  on 
without  sufficient  money,  and  asked  if  I would  help  them  in  rais- 
ing the  necessary  funds,  as  the  national  committee,  under  control 
of  Chairman  CoirrELYoir,  had  utterly  failed  of  obtaining  them, 
and  there  was  a large  amount  due  from  them  to  the  New  York 
State  Committee. 

Ity  it*  terms  this  statement  refers  to  “ political  condition*  in 
New  York  State,”  to  thr  debt  of  the  national  committee  to  the 
“ New  York  .State  Committee.”  The  alleged  arrangement  concern- 
ing Mr.  Depew  was  wholly  a matter  of  New  York  State  polities. 
The  Senator  was  to  be  got  out  of  the  way  in  order  to  placate  “ up- 
state leaders,”  manifestly  meaning  OOELL.  Itut  when  Mr.  Harri- 
Max  returned  to  New  York  he  “ sent  for  Treasurer  Burn.”  Mr. 
ItLiaa  wa*  Treasurer  of  the  National  Republican  Committer.  Mr. 
HarkimaX  subscribed  $30,000,  and  procured  oilier  subscription*, 
with  the  result  that  the  ‘"whole  amount"  of  $200,000  wa*  raised. 
“ The  checks  were  given  to  Trea*nrer  Bl-IRR,  who  took  them  to 
Chairman  CoRTKLYoi'.”  Then  follows  this  illuminating  statement: 

There  were  between  2200  and  2300  districts  in  Oreater  New 
York,  and  in  a campaign  such  a*  tluit  the  expenditure  of,  sav, 
$30  in  each  district  for  campaign  purposes,  not  including  tile 
watcher*,  on  election  day  would  take  more  than  $100,000. 

The  President  quite  avoid*  denying  that  he  did  ask  Mr.  TTarri- 
Max  to  raise  campaign  fund*.  Hi*  denial  applies  only  to  “ Presi- 
dential ” campaign  funds.  He  does  not  deny  that  Mr.  IIarriiiax 
did  raise  $2iKMMfO,  and  that  this  money  was  paid  to  Treasurer 
Bliss  of  the  National  Cam|<aigu  Committee.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  public  morality  and  clean  politic*  it  is  quite  immaterial 
whether  this  sum  was  paid  over  to  the  State  committee,  to  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Harkiman'm  report  of  the  President’s  statement 
to  him,  a large  amount  was  due  from  the  National  Committee,  or 
whether  it  was  directly  expended  by  the  National  Committee,  of 
which  Mr.  C'onriXYor  wa*  chairman  and  Mr.  Bus*  treasurer. 
Nobody  is  so  ignorant  of  polities  a*  not.  to  know  tlust  any  ex- 
penditure that  would  help  HtuolXa  would  also  promote  the  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  Ro«*kyki.t  in  the  State  of  New  York.  There  wa*  a 
common  cause,  the  success  of  the  Republican  candidates. 

Mr.  Roohevelt  1ms  denied  a charge  that  Mr.  Harrimax  did  not 
make,  and  lie  has  failed  to  deny  the  real  charge  made.  Tlte  minor 


charge  of  the  Dkpew  agreement  he  does  deny.  Whether  thi*  eva- 
sion of  the  real  issue  i*  due  to  oversight  or  to  adroitness  may  be 
left  to  tlw*  friend*  of  tin*  President  to  explain.  Certainly  we  think 
he  should  take  counsel  with  them,  for  the  moral  attitude  in  which 
he  has  been  placed  by  the  publication  of  this  correspondence  ia 
deplorable. 

It  is  due  to  him  that  one  thing  should  tie  said  in  his  favor  nnd 
defence,  and  it  may  Is-  emphatically  said.  If  the  corporations 
who  furnished  the  money  for  his  campaign  expenses  thought  they 
were  purchasing  his  lenience  they  luivc  been  deceived.  Toward 
them  he  ha*  been  inflexible,  treating  them  without  fear  or  favor, 
as  though  they  were  avowed  enemies,  not  contributing  friends.  It 
ha*  been  held  tluit  ingratitude  is  one  of  the  shining  political 
virtues.  That  virtue  tlw  President  has  conspicuously  exhibited  in 
his  relation  to  Mr.  Harrimax  and  the  other  great  corporation 
men  who  paid  hi*  campaign  bill*.  No  sense  of  personal  obligation 
lias  in  the  slightest  degree  altered  his  sense  of  public  duty. 


Self-development  and  Duty 

There  wa#  a time  when  duty  wa*  thought  to  be  the  sublim- 
es! wonl  iu  the  language,  the  stern  Daughter  of  the  Voice  of 
tbals  whose  supremacy  none  quest  ioned.  But  we  are  now  in  an 
age  of  reactions,  and  there  is  u good  deal  of  murmuring  against 
what  was  once  held  to  la-  infallible,  Bernard  Siiaw  tell*  u* 
somewhere  that  each  atep  in  self -development  means  a duty  re- 
pudiated: Maeterlimk  warn*  u*.  however  little  be  our  lamp, 
to  give  only  the  flame  and  never  our  oil;  and  Kmehkox  asserts 
that  to  be  generous  to  the  future  We  are  obliged  to  In-  selfish  ill 
the  present.  Maeterlinck,  again,  who  giN-*  into  thi*  subject 
very  thoroughly,  sav*  that  we  have  been  told  to  love  our  neighbor 
a*  ourself:  but  if  we  love  oui selves  in  meagre  wise  and  faint- 
heartedly our  love  for  our  neighbor*  will  he  of  little  worth. 
Ro  we  see  theie  is  a new  doctrine  in  the  air,  controverting  the 
old  simple  wav  of  feeling  that  life  offered  us  but  little  choice; 
thnt  there  was  always  something  to  hand  to  be  done,  and  that 
the  higher  law  demanded  that  we  set  our  hand  to  the  moat  im- 
mediate task, 

“ I wonder,”  said  an  Oxford  professor  one  day,  M if  American 
women  are  happier,  in  the  end.  than  Englishwomen.''  Ami  when 
lie  was  questioned  a*  to  why  lie  should  expect  it,  he  salt]  that 
wherever  he  went  he  met  American  women  intent  upon  self- 
fulfilment,  seif-development;  they  were  studying  philosophy  in 
Herman}',  cathedral*  in  France,  painting  in  Italy;  they  were 
journeying  over  the  world,  seeking  enlargement  of  the  Belf;  where- 
as the  Knglishwnman  accepted  her  given  place  in  life,  did  tho 
task  that,  came  to  hand,  and  talked  mainly  of  duty.  He  was  un- 
rertnin  whet lu-r.  in  tlte  end.  the  sum  of  tlie  new  experiment  wa* 
greater  happiness.  That,  however,  i*  hardly  the  question  to  ask. 
The  real  question  Is  whether  the  sum  i*  fuller  consciousness  or 
not.  The  stuff  of  our  sorrow*,  of  our  studies,  of  our  experience, 
must  lie  translated  into  consciousness  before  it  become*  power. 
Which  material  translated  becomes  the  best  consciousness  ia 
again  the  matter,  to  decide.  Bernard  Siiaw  is  particularly 
severe  upon  eelf-ucrificera.  He  nay*  Marie  Bashkibtsefy  waa  a 
source  of  delight  to  every  one  around  her  '*  by  the  mere  ex- 
hilaration and  hope-giving  atmosphere  of  her  wilfulness.”  The 
self- sacrificed,  he  nay*.  **  i*  always  a drag,  a responsibility,  a 
reproach,  an  everlasting  and  unnatural  trouble  with  whom  no 
really  strong  soul  can  live.”  Mr.  Shaw  ia  always  giving  cold 
plunges  by  way  of  tonic,  and  wlmt  lie  says,  witty  ami  crystalline 
and  striking  a*  it  is,  needs  a good  deal  of  shaking  down  and 
looking  over  before  we  finally  swallow  it. 

The  typo  of  duty-driven,  self-anrri  firing  person  to  whom  Mr. 
Siiaw  refer*  is  well  known.  There  are  plenty  of  them  in  the 
world,  und  they  are  usually — not  always — of  the  feminine  gra- 
der. They  fritter,  away  their  live*,  doing  little  thing*  for  other 
people,  encouraging  those  ubout  them  in  small  self-indulgences 
and  lary  pettiness.  But  i*  it  self-sacrifice,  or  ia  it  a kind  of 
timidity  and  shirking  thnt  makes  them  adopt  these  lactiea?  The 
mother  who  waits  upon  her  child,  who.  a*  we  American*  way, 
“ spoils  ” her  child,  doe*  so  because  it  1*  infinitely  easier  to  gov- 
rrn  on nadf  in  little  things,  to  exrrt  oneself  for  small  services, 
and  to  accept  small  Mirrificc*  than  it  i*  to  demand  the  highest 
ideal  from  those  around  us.  It  requires  more  strength  of  pur- 
|mso  to  demand  attentions,  civilities,  and  service  from  our  sub- 
ordinate* than  to  forego  them.  There  ia  nothing  no  ea*y  to  be, 
nothing  thnt  require*  less  moral  stamina  nnd  purpose,  than  a 
household  drudge  or  a person  used  by  others,  instead  of  a person 
with  objects,  interest*,  pursuits,  and  definite  intention*.  On  the 
whole,  when  we  look  around  and  sec  the  helpless  and  useles* 
people,  they  are  nearly  all  folk  who,  nt  some  time  or  other,  had 
the  excuse  of  self-sacrifice.  They  are  the  women  who  did  not  go 
to  college  because  mother  would  have  been  lonely:  or  the  wives 
who  have  no  resources  or  interests  because  they  waited  on  their 
children  all  day  and  entertained  their  husband*  every  evening. 
In  the  end,  it  in  true  that  it  is  the  self-helpers  who  can  help 
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other*;  those  who  would  not  give  of  their  oil,  hut  industriously 
burned  their  lights. 

However,  there  is  a danger  in  self-development.  It  is  the 
dunger  of  forgetting  that  one  Is,  after  all.  hut  a little  screw  in 
u big  machine,  and  that  whatever  purpose  the  big  machine  serves, 
at  any  rate  it  was  not  crested  for  our  Self  •furtherance.  If  one 
recklessly  goes  in  for  self-development,  it  must  always  lx*  with  an 
end  in  view,  and  that  end  must  Is*  helping  others.  There  is  noth- 
ing. after  all,  the  world  needs  quite  so  much  as  kindness;  and  if 
in  the  eause  of  self-development  we  choose  to  forrgn  the  minor 
services  ami  haphazard  kindnesses.  it  must  really  tie  with  the 
larger  service  and  the  greater  help  in  view.  Intellectual  develop- 
ment may  be  taken  in  the  same  spirit  as  sanctification:  “For 
thrJr  sakes  I sanctified  myself." 

A modern  essayist,  in  a recent  very  interesting  honk  ti|ion 
death,  telts  us  that  when  he  thought,  himself  dying  and  tried 
to  go  over  his  life,  the  thing  that  distressed  him  most  was  re- 
membering that  oner  when  he  was  writing  lie  turned  away  his 
sister  who  came  to  him  with  some  paper.-,  for  criticism.  It  re- 
minds mu-  of  Trilby,  who,  when  she  was  dying,  could  not  forget 
the  little  brother  whom  she  refused  to  take  with  her  to  the  Boin, 
and  she  kept  seeing  him  again  as  he  stood  in  the  doorway  crying 
after  her. 

The  moral  to  lie  drawn  seems  to  lie  that  we  must  react  with 
u certain  degree  of  caution.  We  must  pursue  self -development 
with  sense  alert  not  to  mi**  the  essential  services,  the  vital 
kindnesses,  that  bestrew  the  wav.  And  when  we  are  too  lazy 
to  command  our  children,  or  too  weak  to  demand  the  best  of 
stimgth  and  of  service  in  other*,  we  ought  not  to  rail  our  quali- 
ties ’’self-sacrifices."  In  the  end  we  know  how  true  is  the  lit- 
tle prayer  of  our  energetic  port: 

“ Help  me  to  need  no  aid  of  men, 

Tliat  I may  help  Mich  men  as  need.’" 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

A WRITER  to  the  Timm  wants  the  bronze  portrait  of  WAftlllNo- 
ton  at  prayer  removed  from  the  front  of  the  Subtrensury  in 
Wall  Street.  It  is  very  objectionable  where  now  placed,  and  the 
Federal  authorities  ought  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Mr.  T.  R.  O'Meara,  principal  of  WydilTe  College.  Toronto,  lias 
taken  exception  to  certain  statement*  in  IIaupkb'h  Weekly  for  No- 
vember 24.  1 1*0(1,  in  an  article  *•  The  Hidden  Tragedies  of  the  Arctic 
Whaling  Fleet,"  by  ROMCKT  I>TJCX.  The  statement*  are  deemed  by 
Mr.  O'Meara  to  reflect  unfairly  upon  a Mr.  Whitaker,  a mission- 
ary in  the  arctic.  We  desire  to  make  this  acknowledgment  of  the 
receipt  of  Mr.  O'Meara 'a  letter  pending  an  invCMtigathm  of  all  the 
farts  in  dispute. 

Gai.i'hiia  Aaron  Urov,  who  died  in  his  eighty-fourth  year  on 
March  31,  was  elected  to  Congress  from  IVnnsvIrania  in  1850, 
when  he  was  twenly-acven  years  old.  He  held  his  seat  until  hi* 
district  was  reapportioned  in  1862.  ami  was  Speaker  during  his 
last  term,  lie  was  again  sent  tn  Congress  to  till  a vacancy  more 
than  thirty  years  later,  in  18114.  and  was  several  times  re-elected. 
There  i*  a theory  that  our  public  men  do  not  last  us  well  as  the 
Knglish  statesmen  do.  Mr.  < I now's  record  is  available  to  thr  con- 
trary, and  with  it  may  lie  tiled  among  others  those  of  ex  -Senator 
William  Pinckney  White,  of  Maryland,  and  Senators  Morgan 
and  Petti' a,  of  Alabama,  nil  three  of  whom  are  still  in  active  pur- 
suit of  business. 

The  Boston  people  are  telling  a new  story  about  Mark  Twain, 
ami  it  is  this,  and  a good  one  it  is  for  some  people  to  recall  on 
occasion.  Mark  was  telling  stories,  strangely  enough,  and  some 
young  gentleman — Perkin*,  let  us  call  him— after  the  manner 
of  the  very  young,  was  trying  to  cap  them,  hut  hr  always  la- 
gan with  that  mock-modest  preface:  '*  You  must  have  heard  this 
I*  fore,  Mr.  t'LEMENR,”  repenting  the  phrase  at  interval*  through 
his  so-called  story.  Finally  Mark  is  said  to  have  said  this: 

" Perkin*.  (lint's  no  way  to  tell  a story.  One  night  I was  at 

supper  with  Henry  Irvin’,  nnd  he  had  tin*  same  old  trick  that  you 
have.  Perkins — ‘You  must  have  heard  this  before ’ — or.  ‘You 
certainly  have  heard  this.'  lie  began  a story  this  wav.  nnd  I 
said.  |sditely.  ‘ No,  Irvin*,  I haven't.’  though  I didn't  know,  of 
course,  what  his  story  was  about.  After  he  had  used  this  mis- 
erable phrase  three  times,  I said  to  him,  * Irvin’,  I was  born  anil 

raised  in  Missouri,  where  tnrth  is  at  a discount  und  courtesy 
is  above  par.  When  a friend  begins  a story  as  you  do  with 
“You  must  have  heard  this  story,’’  courtesy  prevails,  and  we 
say  no.  no  matter  what  thr  truth  rnay  lie:  nnd  a second  time 
we  say  no;  hut  when  it  comes,  like  now.  tn  the  third  time,  then 
truth  aancrts  herself.  Yes.  Irvin’.  I've  heard  your  old  olwstnut 
many,  many  times:  I invented  It.’  " 

We  do  not  know  much  nlmut  1 In-  intellect uul  condition*  of 
Chittenden,  in  the  Stair-  of  Vermont,  imr  did  we  know  much  about 
the  teaching  capacity  of  Governor  Pimm  nut  of  that  Stale  Is-fme 


he  made  a captivating  confession  at  a recent  banquet  of  the 
Schoolmasters’  Club  in  Burlington,  Vermont.  Governor  I’kiktmk 
is  an  Amherst  man,  ami.  like  a good  many  other  college  men.  he 
seemed  to  think,  after  graduation,  that  he  could  teach  the  young. 
He  found  a position  in  Chittenden  after  a strenuous  examination 
und  a liberal  division.  The  examiner,  who  was  a clergyman, 
stopped  writing  hi*  sermon  and  asked  young  Proctor  tin*  name* 
of  the  Suite*  bordering  Canada,  and  their  capitals.  I’iuhtoii  knew 
a few  of  them.  Then  the  minister  gave  him  a sum  in  arithmetic, 
which  he  could  not  do.  Then  lie  asked  him  a question  in  grammar, 
on  which  he  flunked.  Then  he  asked  him  where  he  was  going  to 
teach,  and  Proctor  answered,  " In  Chittenden."  Tlien  the  min 
ister  said,  “ Well,  I guess  you'll  do.”  Chittenden  wu*  worthy  of 
the  examination.  Tliat  was  not  in  the  Governor's  confession:  this 
is:  At  tlie  end  of  the  term  of  twelve  week*  the  town  owed  PKOCTOR 
forty  eight  dollars;  hut  the  town  didn't  have  the  money, 
and  the  treasurer  told  him  that  lie  would  have  to  wait,  or  take 
a heifer.  When  I'WKttR’S  father  heard  this,  lie  said  to  hi*  son: 
“Well.  FurmiKR,  I guess  you  had  better  take  (lie  heifer:  she's 
probably  worth  more  than  your  services,  anyway.”  Thus  stimu- 
lated ly  the  faith  of  men  in  him,  FUMIKR  became  Governor  of 
Vermont  as  he  had  became  teacher  in  Chittenden. 

While  some  of  our  most  constantly  employed  thinkers  are  con- 
sidering the  question  of  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities,  it 
may  be  well  to  contemplate  the  spirit  by  which  some  private 
owners  are  moved.  Mr.  Adrian  I helix,  of  whom  mention  lias  Iks- it 
made  before,  was  a culprit  who  owned  the  water-works  of  his  town. 
He  sjient  on  them  a good  deal  more  money  than  he  took  in  for  the 
use  of  the  water.  But  he  had  a foolish  pride  in  his  sinful  conduct, 
and  vainly  imagined  that  lie  was  entitled  to  the  right  to  benefit 
his  fellow-men  even  by  owning  a flagrant  public  utility.  Another 
kind  of  private  owner  dwelt  in  n neighboring  town.  This  man 
did  not  care  whether  he  was  righteous  or  not.  He  had  a franchise 
but  no  water,  nnd  he  promised  to  furnish  several  towns,  in  con- 
sideration of  fut  sums,  with  what  he  did  not  posse**.  In  the 
language  of  the  poetic  plains,  he  now  had  to  hustle  for  water, 
and.  in  his  hustling,  he  ntfered  Mr.  Ihelin  two  nr  three  times  more 
money  than  tliat  gentleman’s  water-supply,  reservoir,  ami  pipes 
had  coat  him.  The  unpractical  drramcr.  who  died  worth  several 
millions,  said  no  to  the  practical  man  who  i*  still  hustling  for  a 
living. 

“ Wlfnt  a foolish  man  of  business  you  are!"  exclaimed  this 
seeker  after  water,  '*  You  are  losing  money,  and  I offer  you  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  work*  by  which  you  suffer!” 

“Yes.”  replied  Mr.  Ihelin;  “you  are  right.  But  I have  a fad. 
Some  people  sail  yacht*:  some  people  raise  black  tulips;  I have 
water-works."  And  *n.  for  his  brneficent  fad,  the  bad  man  kept 
right  on  in  the  teeth  of  all  the  holy  principles  of  municipal  owner- 
ship. 

Governor  Hindi  nh  of  Rhode  Island  ha*  an  admirable  job  and  be 
ought  to  devote  liimsclf  to  it.  This  is  especially  a time  when 
Governors  who  attend  to  buxine**  are  not  only  making  a good -ex- 
ample, nnd  laying  up  votes  tor  themselves  which  homes  may  not 
corrupt,  tint  are  rendering  service  to  their  rr*|«ect iva  States  of 
which  they  stand  in  some  need.  But  Governor  IIhhiink  inappropri- 
ately seized  upon  the  occasion  of  WamiiiNoton’h  birthday  to  in- 
trude into  the  field  of  military  criticism,  ami  whatever  else  he  may 
show  if  he  takes,  for  instance.  Governor  llt'olIKB  as  an  example, 
he  demonstrated  that  he  was  ill-prepared  to  discuss  strategy.  He 
said,  in  effect,  that  Wahiiinotox  was  not  much  of  a general. 
Almost,  any  man  who  luts  read  the  history  of  our  Involution,  and  is 
modest  enough  to  adopt  the  opinions  of  expert*,  can  tell  Governor 
Hiaoixs  that  he  was  guilty  of  error.  The  first  ghost  to  contradict 
him  would  he  Cornwallis,  who  surrendered  to  Wahiiinoton  at 
York  town,  and  ronipnri-d  military  gift*  with  film  In  New  Jersey. 
Other  pho-d*  would  support  him. and  among  the  amt  recent  is  that 
of  the  grrat  vox  Moi.tkk.  Professor  William  M.  -Sloan e.  of 
Columbia,  tells  a pleasant  story  and  gives  the  Prussian  ficld- 
mur-dia!'*  views.  When  Professor  Sloan e was  younger  than  he  is, 
ami  slenderer,  he  was  om-  of  the  hand  of  rinbrro  scholars  who 
scerrtaried  for  Geow.e  Bam  mirr.  I’rolnwor  Suiane.  a*  secretary, 
once  attending  a distinguished  gathering  in  lU-rlin.  and  trying  to  lie 
more  inconspicuous  than  his  merits  deserved,  *wa*  appronclicd  by 
an  unknown  little  man  who  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  his 
country's  generals.  Young  Mr.  Kloane  blew  acme  American  horns, 
especially  Grant’*,  and  was  milled  because  Ills  questioner  doubted 
hi*  judgment  about  our  civil  war  precisely  a*  we  arc  now  doubt- 
ing Governor  IIiownr'm.  Seeing  this  temperamental  disturbance, 
the  stranger  kindly  averted  hi*  authority  by  telling  SujaNk  that  he 
wa»  vox  MOLTKE.  and  thereupon  added  that  the  t’nited  State* 
had  pirise-swl  one  great  strategist,  and  that  man  waa  Georoe 
Wasiunutox.  Then  followed  the  discriminating  eulogy  on  Wash- 
JNOTON'H  military  genius  which  vox  Moltke  pronounced,  and 
which  Smiank  published.  Governor  llinuix*  should  have  read  it 
l»-f«>rc  he  made  his  unhappy  attempt  He  would  like  it  much  more 
Ilian  lie  could  have  liked  the  correction  which  was  made  at  tin* 
time  ami  on  the  s|»»1  by  Sjs-aker  Brae  iia  no  of  the  Rhode  Island 
House  of  Represent  at  Ives. 
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Correspondence 


SUPPRESS  THE  OVER-ROLLED  44  R " 

Kw  York.  April  t.  §007. 

To  I hr  Editor  of  Harper'*  Weekly : 

Sib,— In  tin*  name  of  Immunity,  cun  anvl hing  Ik*  done  to  rescue 
u*  from  tin*  iimiuIU  mu«l*-  daily  uni]  hourly  on  our  sensitive 
tyni|MriB  by  the  charming  young  creatures  nt  the  telephone  switch- 
Im  iu  rd  T 

A while  ago  I railed  for  193H  Thirty  eight li  Street.  Immediately 
u gentle  voi<*r  inquired: 

One— nine — f hrrrrrrrree-eiglit — thirty-right?” 

Tlw  (U-uclly  rattle  of  tin*  harsh  and  rolling  r so  paralyzed  me  that 
I could  Is* rely  gasp  “ye s." 

" Pin  railing  on* — nine — thrrrrrrrree — eight — thirty-eight,"  the 
lovely  girl  rasped  into  my  ear  with  a crackling  series  of  explosions 
in  the  word  4‘  thrrrrrrrree " that  utmost  carried  away  tin*  side  of 
my  Imtfil.  Knowing  that  the  hand  that  runs  tin*  switchboard  is  the 
hand  that  ruler,  tin*  world.  I was.  of  course,  afraid  to  protest. 

Itut  to  you  an  a champion  of  oppressed  humanity  I appeal  for  re- 
leas**  from  the  awful  assaults  of  the  over-rolled  r.  On  what  alleged 
principle  of  mnemonics  or  aid  to  acoustic*  is  this  lmrlurism  in- 
dicted upon  nsT  Is  there  any  possible  excuse  for  thin  dam-ned 
iteration  which  consumes  at  least  four  fifth*  of  a second  **f  valu- 
able time  whenever  It  is  practised  anon  n«!  Stop  this  time- 
wasting  torture,  and  to  you  and  the  Telephone  Company  I shall 
ever  remain  a Gratejt'L  SfJBMEOMDL 


THE  OLIVER  BID  ON  CANAL  WORK 

Colcmria,  Ti.vw.,  it  .trek  §o.  §0O7~ 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper'*  Weekly: 

IU-ah  Sir, — Very  few  people,  giving  the  matter  any  thought,  ever 
believed  that  Contractor  Oliver,  from  Tennessee,  would  really  be 
given  (lie  work  of  building  the  Panama  Canal;  simply  because 
President  Roosevelt,  while  honest  in  intention,  has  not  so  far 
seemed  able  to  rise  superior  to  section,  and  has  not  been  a real 
President  of  the  entire  United  States,  When  it  became  known 
that  Oliver  had  made  the  lowest  hid,  immediately  hi«  ability  to  do 
the  work  was  savagely  attacked  from  certain  interests  in  th«-  East. 
The  cry*  went  up  that  hr  was  irresponsible,  financially  and  oilier 
wise,  and  after  diligent  search  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  record 
of  one  of  his  partners  had  a blot  on  it,  ami  immediately  these  same 
interests  Humored  to  have  his  entire  bid  thrown  out  and  the  next 
bid.  ncarlv  double  in  price,  but  from  the  East,  accepted.  However, 
tin*  P resilient  refused  to  have  the  country  thus  swindled,  and  asked 
Oliver  to  get  another  and  more  satisfactory  associate,  which  he  soon 
• lid  to  tin*  President's 'satisfaction ; but  no.  this  monument  to  a 
great  engineer's  genius  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  a man  from 
the  South,  and  we  now  see  the  press  despatches  filled  with  reports 
of  Engineer  Stevens’s  resignation,  it  being  reported  that  he  would 
refuse  to  work  if  the  contract  was  given  out  as  it  had  been 
planned. 

Does  it  not  seem  a little  peculiar  that  Stevens  did  not  make 
known  such  intentions  weeks  before,  when  tin*  President  originally 
announced  the  policy  of  letting  tin*  work  to  the  lowest  and  best 
bidder?  I am.  sir, 

W.  A-.  Dale. 

We  do  not  know  why  the  Oliver  bid  was  rejected,  but  our  cor- 
respondent's notion  that  it  was  thrown  out  because  it  came  from 
the  South  seem*  preposterous, 

We  guess  the  ln»*ic  reason  for  Mr.  Stevens’s  resignation  was  that 
he  had  worked  harder  than  the  Panama  climate  permits,  and  was 
tired  out. — -Editor. 


THE  CASE  OF  SETTLERS  IN  THE  WEST 

Hutto,  Mow.,  Fttnary  f.  tqaf 

To  the  Editor  of  //nr/xT's  Weekly: 

Sir, — I have- been  waiting  in  vain  for  some  one  with  an  ahler* 
pen  than  mine  to  speak  up  in  behalf  of  the  actual  sett  lent  in  tin* 
West.  In  your  issue  of  January  lit.  1907,  mu  nay,  " The  whole- 
sale spoliation  of  the  national  domain  has  gone  on  long  enough,  and 
the  determination  to  stop  it  is  one  of  the  things  for  which  Ills 
fellow  citizens  will  tie  grateful  to  Mr.  Roosevelt." 

If  the  President  means  to  atop  the  spoliation  he  seems  to  l»e 
going  at  it  in  a queer  way  from  the  settler's  point  of  view;  First, 
lie  sends  special  agents,  so  I read,  out  West  to  find  out  the  senti- 
ment of  the  stockmen  about  the  range  (queer  it  did  not  occur 
to  any  one  to  inquire  of  the  sentiment  of  tlu*  settlers) . am!  the 
stockmen — that  is.  the  rattle-barons  and  sheep-king*,  the  rich 
men  who  live  in  the  cities  and  belong  to  the  cattle  association*  and 
wool-growers'  associations — are  reported  to  favor  leasing  the  public 
domain. 

Of  course  they  do!  First  the  big  rattlemrn  had  it  free,  then  the 
big  sheepmen  crowded  them,  and  now  tluit  the  settlers  arc  crowd- 
ing them  both,  it  is  very  natural  tliat  they  should  favor  leasing. 

They  offer  a clause  " to  allow  an  actual  settler  first  right  to 
•ease  the  land  adjoining  iiis  claim.”  to  hoodwink  the  President  and 
the  '•'astern  friends  of  the  settler*,  well  knowing  that,  practically, 
such  a clause  would  lie  of  very  little  value  to  a settler  and  that 
few  would  Is*  able  to  take  advantage  of  it : sometimes  the  ad  joining 
land  is  nut  worth  leasing,  and  often  there  is  little  or  no  govern- 
ment land  adjoining  a Haim. 

I am  conversant  with  the  conditions  only  in  northern  Montuna, 
but  they  must  Is-  nearly  the  sam<*  in  all  of  the  arid  West.  Here  the 
settlers  are  all  stockmen  iu  a small  way — it  depends  on  how  long 


they  have  been  here ; they  have,  as  a rule,  fifty  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  cattle;  or  sheep,  generally  nearly  two  thousand;  very 
often  several  settlers  are  |>artii4*r*  in  these  stock. 

Near  the  towns  and  railroads,  a*  a rule,  they  don’t  keep  so  much 
stock,  hut  sell  hav  and  other  farm  produce,  while  out  away  from 
the  towns  and  railroads  they  have  to  depend  entirely  on  their  stock 
to  market  their  produce  and  convert  it  info  cash.  Now  them 
settlers  can’t  keep  these  stock  right  at  their  doora  the  year  round, 
hut  in  summer  they  arc  allowed  to  go  or  are  sent  many  miles  away 
in  search  of  feed;  these  settlers  came  here  and  made  homes  and 
schools  because  the  government  had  always  allowed  free  use  of  tin* 
public  domain,  and  if  it  is  now  leased  it  will  give  the  big  stock 
interests,  the  combined  interests,  a leverage  tliat  they  have  long 
wanted,  and  it  will  crowd  out  many  settlers  and  cause  them  to 
hunt  new  homes,  and  it  will  Is-  a great  boon  tor  Northwest  Canada. 

Sewn*  to  me  that  public  domain  should  lw  held  for  the  U-ncfit 
of  the  actual  settlors,  and  limit  each  settler  in  Hie  number  of  stock 
that  he  grazes ; he  is  now  limited  in  the  number  of  acres  of  land 
that  he  can  acquire  from  the  government. 

ft  is  true  that  tire  public  range  is  now  overstocked,  much  to 
its  detriment;  not  by  the  stock  of  the  settlers  <w1h>  own  a great 
number  in  the  aggregate),  hut  by  that  of  these  large  owners  who 
live  in  tlie  towns  und  often  other  State*,  and  own  cattle  and  slteep 
hv  the  thousands. 

This  subject  will  bear  investigation,  and  I hope  that  the  truth 
will  come  out  before  Congress  aids,  so  that  whatever  is  done  will 
Is*  fair  and  just  to  the  actual  settler  and  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
cattlc  hurons  and  *heep-kings. 

I am,  sir. 

Twenty  Years  a Settler. 


WHAT’S  THE  MATTER? 

Atlanta  I'kit-smitt.  Atlanta,  Ga..  Monk  *0.  §onr 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper'*  Weekly : 

Sir. — The  statement  sent  out  by  the  Jamestown  Exposition 
management  that  I am  preparing  an  exhibit  for  Jamrstown  or 
intend  to  is  un  impudent  lie.  and  quite  in  keeping  with  this  whole 
shameful  and  discredited  enterprise. 

I am  sir. 

W.  E.  B.  Dr  Hots. 


ARKANSAS  OBJECTS  TO  FI.  0.  WELL8 

Batrrvillr.  Ark.,  Marrk  ».  I or?. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Dear  Sir. — I notice  in  your  issue  of  March  2 that  some  of  the 
Bostonians  are  disposed  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  II.  (i.  Wells  about  his 
remarks  in  regard  to  their  city.  In  this  connection,  will  von  js*r 
mit  me  to  say  that  the  Bostonian  is  not  the  only  one  who  lias  a 
right  to  object  to  some  of  the  statements  of  Mr.  Wells. 

His  article  which  you  published  in  regard  to  Southern  condi- 
tion* was  such  un  absurdity  tliat  it  would  readily  pass  for  one  of 
his  " Wonder  Stories." 

In  common  honesty,  do  you  think  it  fair  fur  you  t«>  publish  such 
an  article? 

If  you  wanted  a paper  on  the  Philippines,  yon  would  hardly 
secure  it  fr««m  some*  one  who  had  sailed  into  Manila  Hay  and,  with- 
out disembarking,  sailed  out  again:  if  you  wanted  to  give  your 
readers  some  information  in  regard  to  t'ulian  conditions,  would 
you  have  a contributor  whoso  knowledge  was  gained  from  a day’s 
stay  in  Havana  and  an  hour’s  talk  with  some  member  of  the 
Cuhuu  Junta?  If  you  want  to  know  something  about  the  Southern 
situation,  and  are  unwilling  to  trust  the  prejudices  of  a native 
Southerner,  why  don’t  you  secure  a contribution  from  some  of  the 
many  Northern  men  who  have  moved  to  the  South  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  its  people  and  ways? 

Is  It  because  you  do  not  want  the  kind  of  article  which  such  a 
man  would  write?  Is  it  that  you  are  afraid  of  the  truth? 

I have  never  seen  a man  who  had  associated  with  the  Southern 
negro  for  any  length  of  time  who  was  an  advocate  of  negro  equality. 

There  are  quite  a number  of  Northern  immigrants  in  our  State, 
and  I do  not  kn»w  of  a single  one  who  regards  the  negro  as  an 
equal  or  treats  him  with  as  much  kindness  and  consideration  as 
we  do. 

Have  you  a right  to  ask  us  to  do  a thing  which  you  will  not  do 
yourselves  ? 

Finally,  if  any  well-bred.  Intelligent  man  will  bring  his  family 
to  Batcsvillc  and,  for  a year  or  two,  allow  his  soua  to  receive  the 
negroes  as  friends  and  as  guests,  and  his  daughters  to  accept  them 
as  companion*  and  escorts,  and  will  continue  to  lie  an  advocate 
of  negro  equality  for  hi*  omi  mas  and  tlauyhlmt  nr  trell  a*  for  «*, 
we  will  In*  willing  to  give  a little  more  heed  to  some  of  the  North- 
ern stricture*,  but  until  we  have  an  opportunity  of  -•■eing  a little 
practice  can  you  blame  us  for  smiling  at  the  preaching? 

I am,  sir. 

K.  W.  Padgett. 

Bless  you.  no!  We  are  not  afraid  of  the  Truth.  Mr.  Wells’s 
pieces  were  interesting  as  a record  of  the  impressions  of  a very 
intelligent  Englishman  travelling  in  America.  They  were  not  in 
tended  to  express  the  views  of  the  WEEKLY,  but  only  the  flr-t  sight 
impressions  of  Mr.  Well*.  We  disagrees!  with  very  many  of  his 
opinions  and  impressions,  but  found  them  very  interesting  mine  the 
less,  as  coming  from  Mr.  Wells.  Kiutok. 
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HOW  CONGRESS  SPENDS 

$1,000,000,000 

By  FREDERIC  AUSTIN  OGG 


THE  faiggMt  business  of  our  national  legislature  lias  always 
been,  and  continues  to  In*,  the  raining  and  spending  of 
money  ;not  alone  Ireruuae  the  sums  involved  an*  so  atupcn- 
dons,  but  because  the  money  is  the  people's,  and  everything 
that  is  done  with  it  touches  directly  the  general  welfare. 
One  not  infrequently  hears  the  biennial  short  session  of  Congress 
referred  to  slightingly  as  a mere  Mpiahhle  over  appropriations, 
necessary  perhaps  and  rrrtainly  inevitable,  but  apt  to  be  l«arrt*n 
of  const  motive  legislation  and  therefore  of  small  moment.  A«  a 
matter  of  faet.  short  sessions  may  very  well  lie  productive  of  rot- 
siderable  legislative  achievement,  as  tin*  one  recently  ended  un- 
doubted Iv  was;  but  if  no  measures  whatever  were  enacted  in  tlieiu, 
or  even  debated,  save  those  of  a purely  fiscal  character,  they  would 
still  he  enormously  worth  while.  The  financial  operations  of  the 
government  are  so  vast  and  varied  that  prolonged  deliberation  liy 
all  who  have  the  power  of  the  putse  is  the  country's  only  safe- 
guard against,  misjudgment,  extravagance,  and  perhaps  even  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Great  as  the  burden  of  administering  our  national  finances  has 
always  been,  it  is  growing  at  a fearful  rate,  both  because  the  sum 
total  of  income  and  expenditure  is  mounting  to  hitlrerto  un- 
approaehed  figures  and  ls-cause  the  activities  of  the  government 
which  involve  the  outlay  of  money  are  ramifying  in  directions  un- 
dreamed of  a generation,  or  even  a decade,  ago.  It  is  not  so  very 
long  since  the  country  was  amazed  to  find  that  it  had  on  its  Honda 
fur  the  first  time  a hillion-dollar  Congress,  That  was  in  1861, 
and  was  due  to  circumstances  of  a special  sort  which  did  not  re* 
|»eat  themselves  until  seven  or  eight  years  later.  The  five  Con* 
gri-vses  since  1898,  however,  have  all  Is-s-n  of  the  hillion-dollar  type, 
and  have  made  appropriations  averaging  $1,598,407,699  02.  where- 
as tire  preceding  five  had  authorised  an  average  expenditure  of 
oid v fln6.fll3.084  21.  The  appropriations  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Con- 
gress are  just  about  double  those  of  the  Fifty-fourth,  ten  years 
ago.  l»v  a series  of  very  rapid  and  easy  steps  we  have  arrived  at 
the  point  where  not  a billion-dollar  Congress  but  a Idllioit-doliar 
session  i=  the  measure  of  the  nation's  fiscal  operation*,  and  we  are 
r. minded  that  it  may  Ik*  some  time  before  we  see  another  Congress 
whirl*  shall  tie  aide  to  keep  under  the  two  billion  mark. 

Then*  are  some  four  or  five  sets  of  figures  which  may  be  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  appropriations  voted  during  the  session 
recently  rinsed.  These*  range  nil  the  way  from  6019.lM8.ft79  <13  to 
$994,778,028  63.  according  as  tlie  terra  “ appropriation  ” is  inter- 
preted to  iiK'lude  or  exclude  sums  which  will  have  to  be  voted  by  a 
Liter  Congress  to  fulfil  contracts  entered  into  under  legislation 
of  tlie  past  winter.  Chief  of  these  sums,  according  to  the  state- 
ment made  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Living* ton,  of  Georgia,  senior 
Democrat  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  are  twenty-fiVe  mill- 
ions for  the  navy,  and  upwards  of  fifty  millions  for  river  and 
harbor  improvements,  Cange  in  such  matters,  however,  dictates 
that  only  the  appropriations  actually  voted  for  the  fiscal  year  1998 
Is?  counted,  and  that  means  that  the  figure  for  the  session  was 
9919.948.679  03.  Even  this  exceeds  by  forty  millions  tlie  appro- 
priation of  tlie  preceding  session,  which  in  turn  was  seventeen 
millions  larger  than  any  of  earlier  date  in  our  history.  As  tlie 
session  was  seventy-one  working-day*  in  length,  it  appears  that  the 
rate  at  which  expenditure  was  voted  was  not  far  fr<an  thirteen 
millions  a day.  Taking  tin?  present  population  of  the  United 
State*  at  the  conservative  estimate  of  eighty-five  millions,  tire 
total  outlay  authorized  amounts  to  about  $16  82  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  country,  as  compared  with  a per  capita 
appropriation  of  $8  21  in  1896.  and  of  $9  93  in  1906. 

How  was  this  enormous  sum  expended?  In  the  first  place  it  i* 
important  to  observe  that  a not  inconsiderable  portion  of  it  had  to 
la*  applied  to  objects  over  which  the  recent  Congress  hud  little  or 
no  control.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  mllllona  were  con- 
sumed by  tire  permanent  annual  appropriation  to  meet  the  In- 
terest charge  on  the  national  debt,  the  requirement*  of  the  na- 
tional sinking-fund,  tire  cost  of  cdlct-liug  the  custom*  revenue, 
the  redemption  of  national  bank-notes,  ami  certain  oilier  regular 
and  predetermined  obligations  of  the  kind.  That  was  a lump 
appropriation  which  Congress  was  in  any  case  obliged  to  make. 
Another  twelve  and  a half  millions  were  swallowed  up  in  providing 
for  emergencies  and  deficiencies  handed  down  from  the  current 
flseal  year  and  from  earlier  .year*,  regarding  which  there  wa*  again 
no  honorable  option.  Still  another  appropriation  of  the  sort  was 
the  million  devoted  to  inescapahh*  " miscellaneous " demands. — 
chiefly  private  claims  of  one  sort  or  another  recognised  and  ordered 
to  bo  paid  by  special  enactment.  These  sums  together  amounted 
to  something  like  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  millions,  or  up- 
wards of  sixteen  per  cent,  of  tire  total  appropriation,  leaving 


$756,022,074  27  as  the  sum  spt  apart  for  the  special  needs  of  the 
government  during  the  twelvemonth  beginning  .lulv  I. 

Upon  analysis  the  appropriation*  fall  into  four  fairly  distinct 
groups:  ill  those  connected  with  tire  military  side  of  our  national 
life,  i.  «*.,  those  for  the  army,  the  navy,  ordnance,  and  fortification, 
the  Military  Academy,  and  pension*,  with  a total  of  $332,258.- 
004  07.  or  nearly  forty-four  per  rent.:  (2»  those  which  are  in  the 
nature  of  administrative  expenditure*,  i.  e,.  those  for  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  expense*,  for  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
nervier,  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  postal  department, 
and  for  Indian  affairs,  with  a total  of  $2(16.997.735  20,  or  wane 
what  more  than  thirty-five  per  cent.:  (3 > those  which  look  to  the 
bettering  of  certain  economic  conditions,  i.  those  for  agriculture 
ami  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  with  a total  of 
84tl.tl30.383,  or  about  six  per  rent.;  and  (4)  that  for  "sundry 
civil”  purpose*,  which  was  $116,730,531  36.  or  about  fifteen  per 
cent. 

From  tire  relative  weight  of  tire  first  group  one  might  conclude 
that  militarism  i*  rant|»unt.  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  considera- 
tion that  upward*  of  forty-one  js-r  cent,  of  its  sum  total  is  repre- 
sented by  tire  appropriation  for  tire  payment  of  invalid  and  other 
pensions,  which  of  course  is  a charge  entailed  by  past  rather  than 
prospective  military  neerssitim.  It  i*  perfectly  possible  to  main 
tain  that  the  government  is  too  lilreral  in  the  nutter  of  pensions, 
but  the  number  of  pensioner*  has  been  steadily  diminishing  since 
reaching  its  maximum  i 1.001.196)  two  and  a half  years  ago.  ami 
the  appropriation*  ou  this  score  an*  likely  to  Is*  considerably  re- 
duced within  a decade.  The  next  moat  considerable  appropriation 
in  this  group  was  for  the  support  and  enlargement  of  the  navy. 
The  hill  brought  forward  by  tire  Naval  Committee  of  the  House 
carried  $95,426,325  54 — a reduction  of  more  than  twenty  millions 
from  the  estimnte.  and  the  smallest  amount  called  for  by  the  an- 
nual naval  appropriation  bill  in  many  years,  Five  and  a half 
millions  were  asked  for  tire  maintenance  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
leaving  889.sii4.iHMt  for  the  navy  pro|ier.  Of  this  amount.  $23,400.- 
6(K1  was  intended  for  the  increase  of  the  navy.  $4,700,000  for  the 
construction  of  public  works  in  nuvy  yards  and  stations,  and  the 
remaining  $61,646,090  for  tire  current  expenses  of  the  navy  itaelf. 
Tin*  llounl  of  Construction  recuninieiided  the  building  of  two  new 
battle  ships  and  many  smaller  craft,  at  a total  cost  of  $31,900,000. 
but  the  Xavu)  Committee  reported  the  recnttunendatlnn  tliat.  hut 
one  battle-ship  Is*  provided  for,  in  addition  to  tire  one  authorized 
last  year,  together  with  two  torpedo-isiat  destroyer*  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  authorization  for  submarine  bout*.  After  prolonged 
d>d aite  in  both  Houses  and  the  intervention  of  a joint  conference 
committee  the  appropriation  was  increased  by  three  and  a half 
million*,  and  tire  building  of  two  ships  was  decided  upon  instead 
of  one.  The  provision  made  for  the  support  of  the  army  was 
shaped  on  economical  line*,  at  least  as  judged  by  the  standards  of 
recent  years.  A*  it  passed  the  House  the  army  bill  carried  only 
$72,291,876  89,  though  tin*  Senate  made  additions  to  it  amounting 
to  $9,478,870  89,  with  the  eventual  result  of  a compromise  on 
$78,535,282  73.  The  major  part  of  this  money  goes  to  pay  offi- 
cers and  men,  piirehase  rations  and  ammunition.  Iwiihl  and  main- 
tain barrack*  and  quarter*,  provide  transportation,  and  maintain 
signal,  medical,  and  hoapital  service*. 

In  the  second  group  of  appioprlationa  by  far  the  most  important 
item  is  that  for  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  the  |Histal  sys- 
tem. Indeed  the  poet -office  appropriation  i*  regularly  much  tire 
largest  that  Congress  is  called  upon  to  make,  it  differ*  from  all 
of  the  rest,  however,  in  the  very  important  (articular  that  it 
make*  provision  for  a service  which  falls  not  far  short  of  re- 
imbursing the  government  directly  for  all  it*  outlay,  and  may 
before  long  do  m>  entirely.  In  a sense,  therefore,  tire  postal  appro- 
priation represents  only  an  apparent  expenditure,  and  may  Ire 
omitted  from  an  estimate  of  the  net  expense*  of  the  government. 
The  enormous  figure  to  whirh  the  appropriation  is  mounting  in 
these  latter  years  is  due  in  part  to  the  enlargement  of  postal  de- 
mand* eon *i*| i lent,  upon  growth  of  population  and  expansion  of 
lni-*ine**,  hut  in  a still  greater  degree  to  the  rapid  extension  of 
frceilelivery  service  in  rural  districts. 

To  keep  the  national  expenditure  within  the  bound*  of  the  na- 
tional i m* ime  i*  a much  graver  task  than  moat  people  imagine. 
At  tire  beginning  of  each  session  of  Congress  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  transmits  to  tire  Speaker  of  tire  House  a so-called  “ Book 
of  Estimates."  containing  a detailed  statement  of  the  appropria- 
tion* required  for  the  various  branches  of  the  government  during 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  There  estimates  are  bated  on  tire  asserted 
need*  of  the  department*  and  are  usually  drawn  on  lines  con- 
(CottHtmed  on  page  5j7 .) 
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THE  SHATTERED  STEEL  COFFIN  OF  A HUNDRED  SOULS 


a MifiMumt  cummulmb  new  or  tii i warn  or  nut  tnuKtiur  M maun,"  which  mokc  w haw  pobm  a btokm  on 

TUB  NORTH  PIER  OK  TUB  IHKIK  OB  HOLLAND,  WITH  A IjOKH  OK  Ml  Hit:  THAN  ONE  III  MIMED  OF  HER  PASSENGERS  ANl>  CHEW.  ONE  Or 
THE  SHIP'S  HI  I Il-EJIS  WAS  EXPOSED  TO  VIEW  WHEN  THE  RACKED  UCLA  SPLIT  ASCNDEtt 


THE  DUMA'S  LUCKY  ESCAPE 


A TEW  IIOt’RM  lir.KUKE  TIIE  RCHNIAN  DIM  A WAN  TO  HAVE  MET  ON  II  AUDI  14,  THE  HEAVY  CEILING  Ol  ITS  ASSEMBLY  IIALL  IN  THE 
TA  CHIDE  PALACE.  ST.  PETERS  IICHU,  c HASHED  TO  TIIE  FliMlit,  WRECK  I Mi  TIIE  CHANDELIERS  AND  SI  TIKES  or  DESKS.  HAD  THE  HODY 
KEEN  IN  SESSION  MANY  OF  THE  DEPITIKN  WOCLD  I'NQCEHTION  AM  V HAVE  BEEN  KILLED.  NOTWITHSTANDING  THE  OPENLY  VOICED 
SCAPICION  OF  NCMEROCS  MEM  HEMS,  TIIE  MISHAP  IS  RELIEVED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  ACCIDENTAL 
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FEDERAL  LICENSE  FOR  AUTOMOBILES 

By  CHARLES  THADDEUS  TERRY 

Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Board  of  the  American  Automobile  Association 


EVERYBODY  who  tour*  in  a motor-car  will  be  glad  to  know 
(hat  the  national  government  may  s»*>u  take  charge  uf 
interstate  travel  in  automobiles.  ' A bill  providing  (or 
Federal  control  hat  been  introduced  in  the  Lower  House  by. 
Hrpreitentative  Cocks.  of  Long  Island,  and  it  is  now  in  the 
hand-  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A»  soon  at  Congress  reconvenes  the  measure  will  be  pressed  as 
rapidly  a»  possible  toward  enactment,  and  motorists  may  reasonably 
hope  to  see  an  end  of  the  petty  and  vexatious  annoyances  due  to 
the  varying  laws  among  the  States  through  which  they  journey. 
Meanwhile  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  had  the  bill  printed,  and 
the  authors,  although  they  believe  its  provisions  are  as  reasonable- 
and  effective  as  human  experience  can  dictate,  would  be  very  glad 
to  receive  suggestions  as  to  their  betterment. 

As  to  the  urgent  need  of  Federal  regulation  of  interstate  auto- 
mobile traffic  there  cannot  Iw  two  opinion*.  Devoted  as  wo  all 
are  to  the  rights  of  our  sovereign  States,  inalienable  and  never  to 
he  abridged,  yet  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  nothing  less 
than  control  by  the  Federal  government  will  rid  us  of  the  incum- 
brance* that  obstruct  us  on  every  extended  trip. 

Fur  example,  suppose  you  start  mmimi  fine  morning  on  a run  from 
New  York  to  Washington— « most  delightful  trip  in  this  early 
spring  weather,  when  every  prospect  pleases  and  only  man  is  vile — 
to  the  motorist.  Your  ear  is  properly  registered  in  New  York, 
ami  you  have  your  number  displayed  as  live  law  directs.  You 
roll  comfortably  off  the  ferryboat  in’  Jersey  City,  but  you  have  not 
gone  half  a mile  from  the  landing  when  a keen-eyed  policeman 
halts  you. 

“ You're  ahy  there  on  the  number,"  he  explains,  politely. 

“ But  there  is  my  number."  you  tell  him  with  a feeling  of 
triumph. 

* No,”  says  he.  **  Nothin'  doin'  on  a New  York  number  in 
Jersey.” 

Now  it  is  exceedingly  lik«dv  that  you  have  promised  yourself  a 
pleasant  luncheon  in  riiiladefphia,  the  true  habitat  of  the  cordon 
blru ; hut  if  you  are  wise  y ou  will  immediately  say  good-by  to  tluit 
luncheon.  Indeed,  you  will  he  very  lucky  if  you  get  to  Philadel- 
phia in  time  for  dinner.  For  it  will  be  neoeasary  to  send  to  a 
distant  local  office  to  obtain  a license  to  operate  your  automohilc 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  together  with  a registration  number  to 
hang  on  your  machine.  It  is  barely  possible  that  you  will  recalve 
it  the  same  day. 

But  even  then  your  trouble*  have  just  begun.  For  when  you 
cross  tlu-  line  from  Nevr  Jersey  into  IVnnsylvunia  you  will  be 
similarly  held  up  until  vou  procure  a Pennsylvania  license  and 
registration  and  number  board.  And  the  same  sort  of  delay  will 
be  waiting  for  you  in  Delaware  and  in  Maryland  and  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  C'olurohia.  The  return  trip  to  New  York  will  la-  made  in 
less  than  one-third  of  the  time  that  you  used  going  south  because 
your  various  State  numbers  will  |mm»*  you  instantly  by  the  guar- 
dian* of  the  law — unless  they  happen  to  he  confused  by  tike  great 
number  of  signs  and  tags  hanging  on  your  car,  and  stop  you  for 
examination. 

One  experience  like  this  is  enough  to  convince  any  man  of  the 
great  advantage  of  Federal  control  and  registration  of  automo- 
biles. He  ueed  not  abate  in  one  degree  his  loyalty  to  the  doctrine 
of  States'  rights  in  order  to  understand  how  very  oiurh  better  it  is 
to  have  all  his  away- from -home  licensing  and  n uni  I*- ring  dime  in 
one  place  that  will  serve  for  every  journey  in  any  direction.  It  is 
a fset  that  the  delays  and  annoyance*  due  to  various  differences 
in  State  laws  governing  automobiles  constitute  one  of  the  gravest 
obstacles  to  the  growth  of  motoring  in  this  country.  And  the  fact 
i*  eo  axiomatic  that  I need  barely  refer  to  it  here,  that  the  spread 
of  motoring  is  tlu-  greatest  aid  to  tlu*  making  and  maintenance 
of  good  roads  throughout  the  country.  Surely,  then,  every  farmer, 
every  manufacturer,  with  load*  to  haul,  can  see  at  a glance  that 
liis  interval  will  he  served  by  Federal  control  of  automobiles. 

Some  one  may  object  that  I have  used  an  extreme  illustration 
of  the  difficulties  to  be  met  on  the  tour  from  New  York  to  Wash- 
ington: that  a motorist  about  to  make  such  a journey  would  pro- 
vide himself  in  advance  the  necessary  proof*  of  license  snd  registra- 
tion. True,  perhaps,  in  some  cases;  but  how  often  doc*  it  Itappen 
that  a projected  trip  from  one  State  through  another  has  tn  be 
abandoned  U-causc  the  motorist  has  neither  a license  for  the 
Adjoining  State  nor  the  time  to  get  one?  Every  aulomobiH*t  of  ex- 
lierienc*  can  remember  many  such  instances.  We  cannot  always 
tell  long  in  advance  just  when  we  may  have  a day  or  two  to  spare 
for  a trip. 

And  it  is  only  to  avoid  these  irritating  olwtaele*  that  the  Amer- 
ican Automobile  Association  lias  introduced  the  proposed  Federal 
Automobile  bill.  Nothing  in  its  provisions  would  interfere  with 
the  State  control  of  all  automobile*  In  any  State.  Indeed,  proof  of 
State  registration  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  seeker  fur  a Federal 
license  must  l»*e  hi*  application.  It  is  only  when  traveling  any- 
where in  the  United  States  outside  of  his  own  State  that  the 
motorist  shall,  by  displaying  the  number  issued  to  him  by  the 
Federal  Bureau.  5«e  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  complying  with 
the  registration  provision-  of  the  law*  of  the  Slate  or  Territory 


he  is  passing  through.  In  one  word,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Auto- 
mobile* will  grant  in  a single  license  the  privileges  of  interstate 
travel  now  conferred  by  each  State  piecemeal  and  with  infinite 
vexation*  delay  to  the  traveler. 

Tlve  machinery  for  national  control  will  be  simple  and  easily 
arranged. 

A Federal  motor- vehicle  bureau,  consisting  of  two  commissioner*, 
is  contemplated,  with  a secretary  and  clerical  assistant*,  to  receive 
and  pas*  upmi  applications  for  Federal  registration,  keep  record* 
of  the  muter  vehicle*  registered,  indexed  under  the  distinctive  num- 
bers issued  a*  provided  in  the  lot,  and  for  ready  reference  and  for 
the  supplying  of  information  relating  to  any  vehicle  registered, 
upon  proper  requisition  for  the  same.  Salaries  are  provided  for 
the  two  omunissioners,  secretary,  and  clerical  force,  ]kayablc  out 
of  thr  fund  created  by  the  regi*tration  fees,  which  are  96  in  the 
case  of  the  individual,  and  #10  in  the  case  of  the  manufacturer. 
Each  commissioner  shall  receive  $9000  a year,  and  the  secretary 
$£000  a year. 

like  act  provides  for  the  lodging  of  complaints  with  the  Federal 
bureau  by  any  perwua,  linn,  corporation  or  association,  or  any 
mercantile,  agricultural,  or  manufacturing  society,  or  any  hotly 
politic  or  lAuulcipal  organisation,  against  any  one  driving  motor 
vehicle*,  sad  for  the  investigation  of  the  complaint,  and  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  punishment  provided  in  the  act.  if  the  complaint  be 
ascertained  to  be  well  founded. 

Id  view  of  the  great  advantage*  that  would  accrue  to  the  users 
of  motor  vehicles  under  Federal  registration,  the  punishment  for 
reckless  driving  would  consist  chiefly  of  suspension  or  forfeiture  of 
the  Federal  license.  The  prospect  of  losing  the  privilege  of  quick 
and  uninterrupted  progress  from  Htaie  to  State  and  of  beings  «an- 
pellrd  t<»  go  through  the  time-wasting  delays  now  in  existence 
would  Is*  enough  to  tame  the  wildest  arorcher  and  make  him  care- 
ful of  hi*  speed.  Indit'd,  the  iienefits  of  national  registration  to  the 
public-at-large  in  the  important  mattrr  of  curbing  dangerous 
motorists  would  lie  vry  considerable. 

One  of  tlu-  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  punishing  persistent 
violators  of  tin*  speed  and  safety  law*  is  the  redundance  of  the  num- 
ber sign*  on  automobile*.  Naturally  enough,  if  a car  going  sixty 
mile*  an  hour  i*  carrying  half  a dozen  signs  on  which  are  displayed 
tlic  initials  of  various  States,  each  followed  by  a row  of  figures, 
it  is  practically  imposHible  for  any  peace  officer  to  identify  the 
registration  number  of  the  particular  State  in  which  the  offence  is 
being  committed. 

Under  the  proposed  Federal  registration  law  the  deleetion  of  the 
lawbreaker  can  he  more  readily  arcwnplUbed.  For  under  the  new 
law  every  automobile  in  the  count rv  would  display  but  one  num- 
ber at  one  time.  That  number  would  lie  carried  on  one  signboard 
across  the  front  end  of  the  vehicle,  and  on  anuther  signboard  at 
the  roar  in  black  Irttem  on  a white  background  in  such  style  and 
size  as  to  la*  nasilv  distinguished  at  a distance  of  two  hundred 
feet.  Moreover,  these  numbers  should  he  easily  read  at  night  while 
quite  as  far  (nan  the  observer,  for  the  law  provides  that  they  must 
he  clearly  illuminated  with  lamps. 

Especial  pains  have  been  taken  to  insure  the  legibility  of  the 
number  signs.  The  act  provides: 

“ That  such  distinctive  number,  as  an  identification  mark,  shall 
consist  of  a white  placard  a*  a background,  upon  the  face  of  which 
shall  appear  the  distinctive  number  assigned  to  such  vehicle  by  the 
commission,  as  hereinafter  constituted,  in  black  Arabic  numerals, 
such  numerals  to  he  not  lr*s  than  three  inches  long,  nor  each  stroke 
less  than  one  half  inch  in  width,  such  number  to  be  preceded  on 
the  placard  by  the  initial  or  abbreviation  of  the  State  under  the 
laws  of  which  such  motor  vehicle  has  previously  been  registered,  in 
black  let Urs,  radk  letter  to  be  at  least  one  inch  and  a half  in 
height,  and  such  numlx-r  to  he  followed  on  the  placard  by  the 
fatten*  “ U.  8.,*'  each  letter  to  be  of  the  same  sine  and  character  as 
the  letters  uf  the  initial  or  abbreviation  of  the  State  a*  herein- 
la-fore  provided.” 

Every  one  familiar  with  automobiles  will  see  at  a glance  what  a 
great  gain  in  the  matter  of  identifying  a car  will  he  effected  by 
reducing  the  numtier  of  signs  to  the  minimum.  Only  one  placard 
will  lw  needed  at  each  end  of  the  car.  On  one  side  of  each  placard, 
for  example,  will  la-  the  owner's  State  registration  number,  thus: 


N.  Y.  5,315 


On  the  reverse  will  ap|M-ar  the  Federal  registration  number,  thus: 


N.  Y.  236,523  U.  S. 


In  New  York  State  the  New-Yorker  mix!  display  only  hi*  State 
number;  in  all  other  States  only  the  Federal  number.  Could  any- 
thing be  simpler,  better  ealculated  to  make  the  road  pleasant  for 
the  sane  motorist,  a path  of  thorn*  for  the  reckless! 
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Banking  up  the  Speedway  at  a sharp  Curve  in  the  Course  to  prevent  Can  running  at  high  Speed  from  leaving  the  Track 


There  the  Trick  mikee  e dinner  one  Tom  on  Ihe  Roote  Iron,  London  lo  Weybrldje.  The  Cooree  .111  be  ftoUhed  In  July 

THE  NEW  MOTOR  SPEEDWAY  WHICH  IS  BEING  BUILT  NEAR  LONDON 
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REVOLUTIONARY  FIGURES  IN 
AMERICAN  ART 


By  SAMUEL  SWIFT 


THK  new  spirit  astir  in  Amerinti  life  for  a down  years 
|ia*t  has  Uf n taking  concrete  form  of  Intr  in  American 
art.  Sew  men  have  arisen.  saying  and  doing  thing*  in 
paint  and  clay  and  with  the  tool*  of  the  craftsman  that 
an-  more  direct  and  more  democratic  than  much  of  the 
art  work  of  even  a decade  ago.  In  (tainting,  especially,  changes 
of  considerable  im|M>rt  have  come  about.  The  dominance  of  the 
great-  landscape-painters  has  passed.  Wyant.  Inline,  and  Homer 
Martin  marked  out  paths  that  have  l»oth  guided  and  Imlllcd  their 
successors.  Winslow  Homer's  best  marines,  those  by  which  lie 
will  be  remembered,  date  hack  ten  yean»  or  more.  John  Ij»  Fargo 
has  not  lately  been  a vital  factor  in  tiie  painting  of  easel  pic- 
tures. so  called,  though  splendid  mural  decorations  have  con- 
fined to  flow  from  his  brain  mid  brush.  Abbott  Thayer  has  done 
little  new  work  lately,  and  George  de  Forest  Brush's  maximum 
of  power  and  la-auty  seems  also  to  have  been  reached — both  these 
men  are  figure-painter*.  Twachtman.  an  isolated  and  earnest 
artist.  Iiaa  left  many  disciples,  hut  no  school.  Most  of  his  cob 
leagues  among  the  Ten  American  Painters  erra  to  care  more  fur 
proficiency  than  for  creative  expression.  Trywn  ha*  added  little, 
in  recent  years,  to  the  code  of  delicate  perceptions  and  nice  ad- 
justments that  gave  him  recognition  in  the  late  eighties.  Albert 
P.  Hvder,  an  artist  of  rare  ]s>esy  and  imagination,  sends  forth  a 
canvas  only  at  long  intervals. 

Tin*  landscape  school,  then,  which  enlisted  most  of  the  fore- 
going painters,  has  presented  little  that  is  new  or  vital  since, 
let  us  say.  the  war  with  Njmin,  which  remain*  a spiritual  as  well 
as  a political  landmark  in  American  history.  The  prophet's 
mantle  has  fallen  indubitably  upon  a group  of  artists  chiefly 
concerned,  nut  with  the  figure  us  such,  hut  with  actual  human 
being*,  their  emotional  life,  and  the  material  environment  that 
helps  to  determine  their  character.  What  other  school  is  tlicre. 
in  American  art  to-day.  that  ha*  new  theme*,  nr  new  views  of 
familiar  ones,  to  give  usT  What  other  coherent  group  exists  here, 
of  men  with  something  affirmative  and  stimulating  to  mmtnuni- 
cateT  The  school  of  Kolieri  Henri,  George  l.uks.  William  (Slackens, 
Jerome  Myers,  John  Sloan — to  name  only  wane  of  its  strongest 
mcttilicrs— "presents  phases  of  life  extending  from  eminent  bishopa 


to  luilf-strip|ied  prize- fighter*,  from  men  and  women  of  prestige 
to  the  latest  hatch  of  newly  landed  immigrants,  frnm  the  work 
and  the  (day  of  rich  and  (sior,  young  and  old.  down  to  the  worn 
human  aspect  of  decrepit  houses  on  New  York's  crumbling  East 
Side,  or  the  inherent  dignity  of  maternity  in  a barroom  cat  with 
her  kittens.  Here  is  variety  enough,  certainly.  Hut  there  are 
qualities  common  to  all.  These  painters  convince  us  of  their 
democratic  outlook.  They  seek  what  is  significant,  what  is  real, 
no  matter  whither  the  quest  may  lead  them  They  give  no  hint 
of  ’’slumming"  among  either  rich  or  poor — they  are  at  home  and 
at  rase  no  matter  what  nr  whom  they  paint,  This  is  an  attitude 
healthily  American,  and  so  is  the  optimism  that  all  of  them  dis- 
close in  their  pictures.  A sturdy  strain  runs  through  this  body 
of  artists.  Tliere  is  virility  in  what  they  have  done,  but  virility 
withuut  Iom  of  tenderness;  a manly  strength  that  worships  beauty, 
an  art  that  is  conceivably  a true  echo  of  the  significant  Ameri- 
can life  aUnit  them. 

Naturally  there  is  wide  diversity'  of  externals  in  this  new  school. 
Mr.  Henri  and  .Mr.  darkens  fill  their  palettes  with  sharply  dis- 
similar colors;  Mr.  l.uks  and  Mr.  Myers  and  Mr.  Sloan  coufd  not 
easily  lie  mistaken  fur  one  another.  Hrcnusr  they  are  not  afraid 
of  sols-r  tones,  when  (minted  with  richness  or  luminosity.  some 
have  duhlicd  tins*  men  and  their  associates  the  '*  black  school." 
To  others,  they  are  “ the  gang.”  Neither  term  is  deserved. 

In  nearly  every  country  opposition  to  ini|i»rtant  new  art  de- 
velopments has  centred  in  ollicial  bodies  dedicated  to  the  pur- 
suit and  encouragement  of  the  arts.  A few  weeks  ago,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  the  oldest  and  most  conspicuous  liody 
of  artists  in  America,  opened  in  the  Fine  Arts  lluilding,  New  York. 
iLs  eighty -second  annual  exhibition.  The  jury  of  si-lection  re- 
jected, us  usual,  a picture  sent  by  George  l.uks".  It  admitted  one 
by  Mr.  (Slackens,  hut  cast  out  another  ranked  by  some  among  his 
liest.  It  gave  Mr.  Myers  and  Mr.  Sloan  each  one  place.  It  ad- 
ministered snuha  to  Mr.  Henri,  himself  a juror,  until  he  asked 
and  received  permission  to  withdraw  two  of  his  own  canvases. 
"A  Matador"  and  " Spanish  Gipsy  and  Child,"  leaving  to  repre- 
sent him  only  tin*  |sirtrait  of  a general,  which  is  not  one  of  his 
lirst  works.  The  jury  admitted  several  canvases  by  new  and 
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"The  Matador,"  by  Robert  Henri 

ONE  OK  THE  MITH-DIMCI'HMEU  PAINTINGS  WITIIDKA  W N 
BT  UK.  I1ENKI  rROU  TIIK  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION 


promising  painters.  but  Mr.  Henri,  as  Intlrr  of  a minute  minority, 
iiml  to  watch  in  many  other  cases  what  Mtmi  to  have  liecn  the 
penalization  of  originality  or  self-expression  in  art. 

Of  cmimr  there  i*  xomei hing  to  lie  said  for  the  Academy.  About 
half  the  wall  space  in  l lie  we  stnull  uml  inadequate  galleries  lia* 
been  given,  ill  -this  exhibition,  to  painters  outride  the  meniber- 
riiip.  Of  the  total  of  .175  pictures  crowded  into  the  current  show, 
there  are  canvases  hv  no  fewer  titan  forty  men  and  wnmed  wholly 
new  to  the  Academy's  lists.  some  of  them  quite  unknown  to  tlic 
jurors.  This  denotes  grneroritv.  not  meanne**,  ns  to  wall  spare. 
No  one  could  fairly  ask  for  a larger  numerical  representation  of 
newcomers.  But  the  charge  is  brought  that  this  spring,  as  al> 
ways,  the  jurors  might  have  chosen,  from  the  1500  siihmitteil. 
more  new  ennvasex  that  showed  promise  and  creative  zest,  fewer 
that  were  merely  imitative  of  nature  or  of  accepted  convention. 
To  this  writer  ten  nr  a down  mmiliera  of  this  freriiman  class  of 
forty  seemed  to  have  enough  individuality  in  point  of  view  and 
enough  technical  skill  to  deserve  admittance  to  an  Academy  of 
Design  exhibition.  Hut  there  is  too  much  of  what  has  aptly 
been  called  "dead  thought”  in  this  and  every  Academy  exhibition, 
among  work  by  the  new  and  by  the  older  painter*.  One  can 
imagine  an  annual  show  so  puissant,  so  closely  in  touch  with 
vital  tendencies,  that  even  the  dull  followers  of  formula  in  paint 
might  try  to  throw  off  their  self-made  shackles  and  to  look  at 
life  and  nature  with  fresh  eves,  for  the  sake  of  ts-coming  once 
more  a part  of  this  living,  growing  organism.  It  would  Is-  need 
lessly  discourteous  to  inquire  how  few  of  the  Academicians  them- 
selves. ineluding  member*  of  the  jury,  show  in  their  own  paintings 
the  proof*  of  (constantly  widening  outlook,  or  a mind  receptive  to 
new  impression*.  There  are  men  who  long  ago  adopted  a formula 
and  have  clung  to  it.  men  wIknc  canvases  from  year  to  year  are 
»o  similar  that  they  indicate  no  renewal  of  inspiration’,  no  in- 
vention, nothing  but  a working  over  of  the  same  “ dead  tliought.’’ 

Happily,  there  are  also  artists  whose  long  experience  has  but 
whetted  their  appetite  for  varied  and  untried  things.  But  moat 


men's  rapacity  to  understand  and  to  enjoy  the  changing  art  of 
their  time  may  lie  likened  to  a rubber  hand,  which  cannot  stretch 
beyond  a certain  definite  span.  Significant  newcomers  in  paint- 
irg.  sculpture,  music,  literature,  are  rarely  appreciated  by  the 
generation  that  has  preceded  them.  Need  one  cite  Rodin,  Ibsen, 
Richard  St  rails*,  men  of  yesterday  and  to-morrow,  as  well  as  the 
familiar  earlier  case*  of  Rousseau,  Millet,  Richard  Wagner, 
Kdouard  Manet,  and  ( laude  Monet?  Nature  *c«-m*  to  decree  that 
every  generation,  roughly  speaking,  sluill  set  up  its  own  standards, 
flamed  mainly  from  the  ideals  laid  down  by  tltc  leaders  of  the 
generation  next  ahead. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  known  and  moat  sincere  ineniliers  of  the 
Academy  will  permit  himself  to  he  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the 
truth  tliat  tin-  radicals  of  yesterday  may  become  the  conservative* 
of  to-day.  Then-  is  an  example  of  Mr.  Kenyon  ('ox's  early  work, 
painted  with  zest  and  freedom,  which  hu*  a slight  hut  distinct 
Isnring  upon  the  current  controversy  over  the  Academy  of  Design's 
attitude.  This  breezy  little  picture  was  painted  in  1870.  when  Mr. 
Cox  was  then  a gifted  student  in  hi*  early  twenties,  although  he  is 
now  one  of  the  inlluential  conservatives  in  the  Academv.  It  was  a 
fisherman,  evidently  an  American,  that  Mr.  Cox  took  as  theme. 
The  fisherman  was  fat.  and  In-  wore  a corpulent  ftanm-1  shirt  and  a 
Iwond-brimmed  hat.  The  point  I*  tliat  Mr.  Cox,  whose  honesty  of 
purpose  and  whose  ability  as  a iqx-akcr  luive  made  him  almost  a 
dominating  force  in  the  Academy's  jurv-room,  waa  then  u* 
vivacious  a painter  as  any  young  and  healthy  American  need  he. 
The  handling  of  this  bulky  figure  is  loose,  and  the  work  has  a 
light  hut  knowing  touch  that  leaves  one  comfortably  assured  both 
of  the.  artist’s  skill  and  of  his  spontaneity.  Probably  this  phase 
of  Mr.  Cox's  art  and  personality  would  surprise  some  of  the  newer 
men  whose  work  he  has  sine*  helped  to  keep  out  of  Academy 
exhibition*.  Mr.  Cox'*  maturer  painting  ha*  a gravity  that  at 
times  approaches  the  |»ondcrou» : lie  cannot  now  Is*  accused  of 
eagerness  of  utterance.  Yet  he  was  looked  upon,  when  he  returned 
from  Paris  twenty-five  years  ago,  us  almost  a radical,  or  at  least 
as  an  advanced  man.  Even  now  Mr.  Cox  avers  that  certain  elders 
in  the  Academy  feel  none  too  sure  of  his  invariable  orthodoxy.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  is  charged  by  younger  folk  with  l«eing  the  man 
who  chictly  bars  frank,  individual  expression  from  the  exhibitions. 

Doubtless  Mr.  Cox's  case  is  not  exceptional.  And  it  enforce*  the 
mnclusion  that  tlie  tone  of  the  Academy  is  set  by  men  no  longer  in 
the  first  freshness  of  their  receptive  and  creative  "power*.  Its  juries 
whether  chosen  hv  the  old  alpitabetieal  system  or  hr  the  newer 
one  of  election,  have  simply  tended  to  |x-r|*-tuute  existing  condi- 
tions. Tlierc  has  been,  if  not  a government  of  old  men,  at  least  a 
regime  of  middle  age  in  the  Academy.  Take,  for  inslunce,  the  jury 
of  thirty  men  that  officiated  for  the  coming  exhibition.  Twenty- 
three  of  these  painters  and  sculptors  were  born  Ix-fore  1800.  and 
of  these  twenty-three  eight  were  Isim  before  1850.  Of  course 
not  all  of  the  jurors  born  in  1859,  or  earlier,  are  conservatives, 
in  the  narrow  sense.  Some  of  them  extend  vultiable  aid  toward 
what  is  promising  ami  ]M-rsonal.  But  why  not.  a*  a hopeful  ex- 
periment. introduce  an  age-limit  clause  applying  to  jurors?  Out 
of  the  thirty  to  be  elected  by  vote  of  the  Academicians  and  as- 


"Spanish  Gipsy  and  Child" 
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aociatea,  wliv  not  decree  Hint  ten  or  twelve  In*  not  niori*  .than 
forty  years  oldT  Of  course  this  would  lie  equivalent  to  an  amiable 
rtqurwt  that  the  ruling  element  in  the  organ i«t ion  rut  oir  its 
own  head.  or.  at  leant . its  none  and  ears.  Hut  it  would  give  new 
and  genuinely  aelf-exprvaaive  art  a belter  chance  to  reach  the 
puhlic.  which  nu ana  that  artist*  doing  such  work  would  thus 
he  spurred  to  further  effort*,  instead  «>f  lieing  rebuked. 

Upholders  of  the  Academy's  present  course  cite  the  fact  that 
nu«t  of  America's  l***t  painters  have  ls*en  or  are  members.  Hut 
have  the  exhihitinn*  at  anv  time  within  a dozen  years  Iteen  truly 
representative  of  the  (resit  art  thought  of  the  day!  It  is  one 
thing  to  admit  an  artist  at  a time  when  it  would  help  and  en- 
courage him.  another  to  wait  until  he  has  struggled  up  to  recog- 
nition without  the  Academy's  aid.  Yet  it  would  lx*  unfair  to  over- 
look the  Academy's  progM-sa  since  the  days  of  its  Twenty-third 
Street  bondage  to  very  old  members  who  insisted  on  sending  three 
pictures  apiece  to  exhibitions.  After  President  Frederick  Dielman 
took  command  the  membership  was  quietly  strengthened,  until 
last  year's  merger  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists  with  the 
Academy,  from  which  the  Society  had  broken  away  in  1H77,  was 
merely  the  formal  union  of  two  Iwalics  already  all  lait  identical. 
Further,  some  of  the  newer  men  gradually  found  their  way  into 
the  Academy  and  Society  sliowa.  Arthur  H.  Davies,  whom  the 
collector*  and  a few  professional  art  critira  were  quicker  to  ap- 
preciate than  were  the  rank  and  file  of  his  artist  colleagues, 
exhibited  a few  limes,  but  wearied  of  the  struggle  against  an 
officialdom  that  did  not  then  want  him,  and  gave  up  sending  his 
finely  imaginative  and  colorful  pictures  to  either  Society.  After 
the  French  government  hud  bought  a picture  by  Kolx-rt  Ilenri 
for  the  Luxembourg  nailery,  the  two  New  York  organization* 
licgan  to  discover  some  merit  in  him — again  the  collectors  and  a 
few  critics  were  In  advance  of  (lie  men  who  paint — and  us  Mr. 
Henri's  uncommon  gifts  as  a teacher  of  art  also  U-iame  known,  he 
was  made  first  a Society  niemls*r.  and  in  HHiff  a National  Academi- 
cian. .Jerome  Myers's  "tender  and  sympathetic  transcripts  of  Ka*t 
Side  street  scenes  and  people  were  accepted  almost  from  the 
first;  his  good  fortune  was  also  the  Academy's.  William  (Slackens, 
now  an  associate  member  of  tin*  National  Academy,  became  such 
In  exchange  for  his  Society  membership  at  flic  merger.  (Slackens. 
Sloan.  Ernest  Taiwson.  .Innas  Lie.  Van  I’errinc.  Paul  Dougherty, 
Clifford  Heal,  and  other  new  figure  and  landscape  men  have  ap- 
peared in  some  exhibitions  and  been  shut  out  from  others. 


Only  once  in  many  years,  if  memory  serve*,  has  the  Academy  or 
Society  accepted  a picture  by  tSeorgt?  Luka — one  of  the  most 
original  and  accomplished  |ialiitcr*  In  America,  hut  *1111,  at  forty, 
absolutely  unknown  to  the  general  art  public.  Once  or  twice  hr 
has  figured  in  club  loan  exhibitions,  but  tin*  mail's  own  atudio  is 
tin*  only  place,  at  present,  where  one  may  ace  much  of  what  he 
has  done.  1’nrtraits.  character  studies,  dissolute  folk  of  the  night, 
wise  old  Russian  Jews  sipping  their  coffee  in  dingy  restaurants, 
children,  cahnicn.  dock  rat*,  children  again,  children  of  the  very 
poor  or  of  comfortable  Hast  Side  shop-keepers — -three  are  some 
of  Luks’s  subjects. 

Of  such  is  " The  Pawnbroker's  Daughter,"  worthy  of  a place  be- 
side the  sineerest  and  most  eloquent  of  American  figure-paintings, 
beyond  doubt  a masterwork.  Woo  else  joins  so  clnselv  the  observa- 
tion of  bis  themes  with  their  realization  in  note  book  and  on  can- 
vas! Mr.  Luks  gets  his  material  at  first-hand.  In  the  crooked 
and  the  dark  streets,  in  the  bright  sunlight  of  a windswept  Hudson 
Hiver  dock.  In  drawing-room*.  In  theatres,  everywhere  he  goes,  this 
artist -never  tires  of  studying  living  creatures  and  their  surround- 
ing*. His  powers  ns  a draughtsman  are  something  more  than 
remarkable,  as  his  sketch-books  and  his  paintings  testify.  His 
pictures  arc  the  personification  of  creative  merge,  tempered  to 
the  mood  of  the  subject.  His  saucy  and  delightful  auburn-haired 
“ Hutchcr  Hoy,”  with  raw  beefsteak"  on  a platter,  red  sweater,  and 
eye*  that  an*,  as  Lulu  says,  simply  holes  with  lenses  in  them,  will 
stare  you  out  of  countenance  If  you  let  him.  Humor,  keen  analysis, 
fearless  good  nature,  and  a genuine  tenderness  on  occasion  help 
to  make  (icorge  Luka's  painting  about  sb  vital  an  art  a*  one  can 
imagine.  And  there  are  few  such  colorist*  here,  few  men  whose 
bnisnwork  is  at  once  so  hold  and  so  delicate.  Again  the  little 
hrnwn-haircd  .Ipwps*  called  **  Tin*  Pawnbroker's  Daughter”  comes 
to  mind,  with  her  luminous  face  and  hand*,  the  warm  yellow-white 
of  her  dress,  the  glint*  of  light  that  make  precious  the  white 
platter,  the  distinguished  green  of  the  Oriental  jar.  Purely  no  jury 
that  ever  *at  could  reject  a work  of  thi*  rare  beauty  1 As  yet  no 
jury  lias  had  the  chance. 

What,  then,  will  lie  the  Academy’s  future  attitude  toward  Luks 
and  Ilenri  and  the  ever-growing  throng  of  new  painters  with  inven- 
tive power*  which  they  are  not  afraid  to  trust?  Will  the  Academy 
help  to  shape  and  publish  these  most  hopeful  new  elements  in 
American  art?  Or  will  It  continue  hostile,  and  thus  force  this  un- 
conquerable new  expression  to  seek  or  make  some  quicker  channel? 
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THE  UNRECOGNIZED  ENEMY  OF  THE  PANAMA 
CANAL— EXCESSIVE  SUNLIGHT 

By  MAJOR  CHARLES  E.  WOODRUFF 

Surgeon  United  State*  Army 


THK  Flench  failed  to  dig  thi*  l’»n»nui  Canal  Ikviiiiw  they 
did  not  know  how  to  prevent  the  infectious  tropical  dis- 
hhw.  Recent  events  show  tluit  the  Americans  are 
seriously  ham|iered  by  mure  insidious  yet  preventable  dis- 
ease* which  are  not  due  to  germs.  After  the  French 
failed,  the  discovery  was  made  of  the  manner  of  traiisniiasiun  of 
malaria,  yellow  fever,  and  tin?  dysenteries.  It  L-ame  at  a most 
opportune  time,  and  we  have  taken  full  advantage  of  the 
knowledge.  As  a result  of  modern  sanitation,  unknown  to  the 
French,  these  diseases  no  longer  menace  the  work,  and  yet  there 
are  disquieting  report*  of  more  or  less  deatruction  of  health.  Ions 
of  energy  or  vitality,  nervous  breakdown,  and  the  long  catalogue 
of  conditions  vaguely  described  as  effects  of  the  climate.  Men 
noted  for  wonderful  stability  and  aggressive  nerve  force  become  un- 
stable and  despondent,  their  judgment*  are  defective,  and  they 
are  inclined  to  give  tip  at  the  very  time  their  labors  begin  to  tell. 
All  their  experience  is  lost,  ami  the  work  is  seriously  delayed  while 
new  men  acquaint  themselves  with  the  problems. 

These  tropica)  nervous  conditions  have  long  been  known,  and  as 
they  are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  climate,  it  ia  high  time  that  the 
causative  factors  Is*  hunted  down  and  avoided  in  the  future.  The 
disease  Is  tropical  nciirastltenia,  or  nervous  exhaustion,  and  so  well 
recognized.  that  it  is  foolish  to  deny  its  existence,  as  a few  unpro- 
gressive physicians  have  l*en  inclined  to  d».  Army  surgeons  have 
known  of  it  by  thi*  name  for  some  yearn  in  the  i'liilippincs,  and 
the  British  have  noted  it  in  India  for  a century  or  more,  hut  they 
fight  shy  of  the  name  neurasthenia  as  too  American.  It  is  now  a 
matter  of  national  concern,  for  if  It  can  la*  prevented,  aa  it  surely 
can,  to  a great  extent  at  least,  the  period  of  construction  of  the 
canal  may  lie  shortened  perhaps  by  several  years,  and  the  nation 
Is-  saved  expense*  mounting  well  into  the  million*.  Climatology  is 
at  last  a very  practical  matter,  and  not  the  academic  affair  we 
have  heretofore  lieen  inclined  to  regard  it. 

What  is  there  about  a tropical  climate  which  cause*  this  remark- 
able damage  to  the  nervous  system?  It  cannot  Is*  wholly  the  heat 
nor  the  humidity,  for  we  have  those  factors  in  equal  degree  much 
farther  north.  Within  the  last  dnsm  years  we  have  suddenly 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  light  Is  a very  deadly  agent.  If  it  ia  in 
excessive  amount  it  kills  every  living  thing.  Most  animal*  hide 
In  darkness,  and  If  they  must  lie  exposed  to  the  sun  they  are 
shaded  by  pigments,  hair,  or  featlier*.  Kven  plants  which  utilize 
It  are  so  arranged  that  the  living  cells  are  protected.  Bacteria  are 
plants,  and  they  are  promptly  killed  by  it — sunshine  is  our  best 
disinfectant.  We  concentrate  it  to  kill  bacteria  In  the  skin,  and 
thus  cure  ourselves  of  numerous  infections  diseases,  hut  if  we  use 
It  trsi  strongly  it  kills  the  tissue*  a*  well  a»  tin*  germs.  Man  him- 
self is  pigmented  in  direct  proportion  to  the  light  of  Ids  am-ratral 
home.  The  negro  really  live*  in  dense  shade  under  hU  black 
skin,  and  the  Kakimo  need*  much  protection  from  the  cold  *now- 
glarc. 

We  need  fresh  air  and  lots  of  it.  but  we  can  get  it  without  light 
Indeed,  there  is  much  evidence  that  snnitoria  in  dark  cloudy  plarr* 
are  far  more  successful  than  those  in  land*  of  perpetual  son 
shine.  Men  who  work  in  comparative  darkness  do  not  seem  to 
suffer  from  it  if  other  condition*  are  wholesome.  Miners  are 
notoriously  healthy  ami  long-lived,  and  the  employees  of  the  New 
York  Subway  are  not  reported  to  lie  more  sickly  than  those  on  the 
surface.  These  facta  have  Ik*>ii  known  long  enough  to  tie  put  to 
practical  use,  yet  we  have  lieen  so  accustomed  to  unscientific  liasp- 
le*K  talk  about  11m*  necessity  for  Uod’a  sunshine,  tluit  it  ia  impo*- 
aible  for  most  men  to  realize  that  the  truth  ia  the  exact  opposite. 
So  persistent  is  the  effect  of  early  teaching,  that  wc  deliberately 
expose  ourselves  to  a harmful  degree  of  sunlight,  and  when  the 
inevitable  collapse  cornea  wc  pettishly  blame  the  climate  instead 
of  our  own  inability  to  learn  of  its  newly  discovered  danger*  and  to 
avoid  them. 

Light  is  a stimulant  if  it  ia  of  less  intensity  than  the  fatal 
degree — a fact  known  to  every  one  who  enjoy*  the  exhilaration  of 
a bright  sunny  day  following  a spell  of  cloudy  soothing  weather, 
fn  the  tropics  this  stimulation  is  quite  marked  on  the  newcomers 
for  a few  weeks  or  months  or  even  a year  or  more.  They  are  more 
active  physically  and  mentally.  They  rush  things,  and  are  quite 
sure  that  tropical  climates  are  maligned.  Indeed,  they  feel  so  well 
under  the  stimulation  of  light  that  they  expose  themselves  nn 
necessarily  to  the  dangerous  rays  which  so  subtly  hut  surely  work 
mischief  to  the  nerve  cells.  The  chief  of  the  Philippine  civil  service 
wrote  an  article  actually  praising  that  climate,  and  within  two 
year*  was  compelled  to  leave  it  to  recover  his  wrecked  health. 

We  were  *o  sure  In  the  Philippine*  that  we  could  not  get  too 
much  light  that  wc  built  our  house*  to  admit  it  in  floods,  and 
contemptuously  disregarded  the  F.nglish  and  Dutch  experience  of 
two  centuries’  We  called  people  lazy  if  thev  hid  themselves  at 
midday,  and  we  bravely  went  abroad  In  the  full  glare  of  the  light. 
Even  the  heavily  pigmented  Filipinos  darkened  their  house*,  and 


were  astounded  ut  our  foolishness  in  doing  what  they  did  not  dare 
to  do.  Collapse  always  came  iu  time,  if  not  a real  collapse,  at 
least  a degree  of  destruction  of  nervous  vigor  which  demanded  a 
return  to  darker  climate*  to  escape  chronic  invalidism  or  even 
death. 

All  this  is  nothing  new.  The  history  of  the  world  ia  full  of  in- 
stance* of  northern  races  of  men  who  thought  they  could  defy 
nature's  laws  by  migrating  to  light  climates — Gotha,  Vandals. 
Frank*,  and  many  others — but  in  time  they  all  paid  the  penalty 
of  extinction.  The  process  is  alow  if  the  new* climates  an-  not  much 
different  from  the  old,  and  thcrefoir  it  is  never  noticed  while  it  is 
going  on.  We  do  not  notice  it  in  America,  hut  it  i»  evident  al- 
ready in  our  tropical  part*,  where  the  only  survivors  are  the  very- 
dark  people  who  are  protected  by  their  pigment.  Thousands  of 
light  types  have  migrated  to  tropical  America  but  have  left  no 
trace.  Even  further  north  the  blonder  types  are  being  replaced. 

In  the  mean  time  our  constant  condition  of  light-stimulation  U 
causing  that  strenuousne**  which  is  making  us  famous  at  the  ex 
fien*e  of  a fatal  wear  and  tear.  The  slow  easy-going  men  of  north- 
ern Europe  are  normal— they  last.  The  American  hustler  i* 
goaded  berond  hi*  powers,  and  aa  a rule  dm**  not  accomplish  as 
much  in  hi*  lifetime  as  the  more  sluggish  European.  Work  of 
Itself  never  harms  any  one — it  Is  only  when  we  work  under  the 
pressure  of  a stimulant  that  irremediable  exhaustion  follows. 

In  the  tropics  these  phenomena  are  magnified  and  are  the  basis 
of  those  distressing  lu-alth  report*  *ent  out.  Iu  no  plan*  on  earth 
Is  it  more  evident  that  the  race  is  to  the  slow.  Men  who  are 
guided  by  the  experience  of  centuries  and  take  care  of  themuclvr* 
are  known  to  remain  in  fair  health  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  but 
the  hustler  Is  a wreck  in  three.  There  are  some  remarkable  ex- 
ceptions, to  lie  sure— men  who  think  they  have  successfully  proved 
the  law  to  be  false — but  tlieir  cases  do  not  liear  inspection. 

So  long  a*  men  continue  to  deny  that  tropical  light  i*  harmful, 
just  so  long  will  we  fail  in  our  duty  to  eiviliiation  at  Panama. 
Wc  will  not  guard  the  white  employee*  as  they  should  be  guarded, 
and  they  will  ignorantly  expose  themselves  to  needless  danger*. 
After  the  flr»t  year  nr  two  of  strenuous  labor  they  will  grow  stale, 
lose  Interrat,  and  become  •‘quitters'’  through*  actual  nervous 
disease.  Every  experienced  engineer  who  is  thus  compelled  to  give 
up  Is  a distinct  lows.  Many  more  case*  will  lie  calamitous.  Even 
if  they  do  not  "quit  the  job,*'  their  nervous  irritability  is  likely  to 
lead  to  defective  judgment*  which  may  cause  moat  expensive 
blunders.  TIm*  irresponsible  pessimistic  gossip  which  pours  out  of 
Panama  is  derived  from  such  sources — wc  had  lot*  of  it  from  the 
Philippines  at  one  time. 

The  solution  of  the  matter  is  self-evident.  The  white  man  at 
Panama  must  avoid  that  which  he  cannot  endure.  We  have 
proved  that  he  cannot  allow  mosquitoes  to  bite  him.  and  now  it 
must  Is*  acknowledged  that  he  cannot  allow  the  sunlight  to  strike 
hi*  unprotected  body.  We  eliminated  the  rmmquitoe*,  tmt  we  can- 
not eliminate  the  sun.  The  soldier  who  deliberately  and  unneces- 
sarily exposes  himself  to  bullets  when  he  eould  take  cover  is  not 
only  a fnid,  but  he  i*  not  a true  soldier.  His  fatal  recklessness 
only  weaken*  the  army.  The  engineer  who  can  work  all  day  in 
tin*  open  in  Michigan  or  New  York  should  not  do  it  fn  Panama, 
and  if  he  attempts  it  he  i*  injuring  the  work  instead  of  helping  it 
along. 

The  new  discoveries  as  to  light  should  la*  put  to  practical  use. 
The  old,  old  rules  of  tropical  living  must  lie  enforces!.  I***a  work 
per  day  and  none  in  the  midday  will  give  more  progress  in  ten 
year*.  The  houses  should  lie  darkened,  the  clothing  should  be 
opaque,  the  umbrella  and  big  helmet  should  be  more  in  evidence, 
and  vacations  in  the  north  sliould  lie  frequent.  Then  wc  will  hear 
of  fewer  men  who  have  sunk  into  an  “ irritable  weakness,"  or  have 
become  actual  nervous  wreck*  after  two  or  three  year*.  Tropical 
light  I*  the  real  enemy  at  Panama,  and  has  ruii*ed  the  last  *en*a 
tional  upset.  There  may  not  be  another  If  these  modern  discoveries 
are  acted  upon. 

In  the  long  run — that  is.  in  some  year* — it  will  lie  found  in 
Panama,  as  in  India,  that  the  survivor*  arc  not  the  hig  blond  men 
who  do  such  grand  work  in  the  mid  darker  north,  but  they  will 
l»e  men  who  more  nearly  approach  the  physique  and  complexion  of 
the  native  who  i*  adjusted  to  the  climate.  Famous  tropical  ex- 
plorers like  Livingstone  were  all  small  dark  types,  and  the  men 
who  survive  s quarter  century  of  campaign*  in  India  are  under- 
sized like  Wolseiry  and  Roberts.  There  is  something  about  the 
big  blond  physique  which  makes  it  specially  susceptible  to  damage 
in  the  tropics,  ami  such  men  break  down  quite  soon.  Perhaps  there 
should  be  a more  critical  selection  of  types  which  are  known  to 
survive  the  condition*.  In  time  there  will  be  a survival  of  the 
fittest,  but  it  Is  too  expensive  a process  now  that  we  know  that  the 
light  destroy*  the  health  of  a white  man  in  the  tropics.  We  can 
select  the  fittest  beforehand  and  keep  them  the  fittest.  We  must 
dodge  nature's  laws,  not  defy  them. 
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THE  GOLD  LURE 

BY  BARTON  W.  CURRIE 

DRAWINGS  BY  GEOKGK  GIBBS 


THE  Tenderfoot  heard  only  tlic  cymbals  and  brims,  the 
crashing  high  notes  of  triumphal  murcho*,  thunderous, 
reverberating  acclaim  of  victory.  There  km  a stupefying 
monotony  of  hallelujah  about  it  all  which,  coming  from 
the  lips  of  those  irreverent  and  irreligious  gold-seekers, 
seemed  utterly  out  of  hnrmonv  with  the  proper  skein  of  thing*. 
Surely,  pondered  the  unsophisticated  wanderer  from  the  cozy  cor- 
ners of  the  East,  there  must  lie  some  grist  in  this  splendid  golden 
harvest. 

**  In  all  the  processes  of  human  endeavor,"  he  ventured  to  the 
mixed  assemblage  of  Nevadans  he  had  foregnthered  with  at  the 
Montezuma  Club— the  gossip  centre  of  (Sold field-'"  there  are  sacri- 
flee*.  Show  me  some  who  have  failed,  who  have  fallen,  whose 
hope*  have  been  crushed  utterly,  whoae  aouls  have  hern  Reared 
with  the  bitter  iron  of  experience.  I murvel  how  well  you 
smother  your  tragedies,  and  drive  into  the  shadowed  earner*  tln»*e 
who  have  gone  dovrn.  Only  your  Iiautboya  and  gavly  habited  her- 
alds are  allowed  on  parade.  Doe*  some  silent  shaft  that  ha*  gone 
vainly  into  the  flinty  depths  of  your  treasure  hills  closet  your 
skeletons?  High  Finance  does  not  hide  it*  dark  and  doleful  secrets 
of  the  men  trAo  would  6c  /, :inga  one  whfl  more  securely  than  these 
bubbling,  effervescent,  showily  fronted  gold  camps." 

There  was  silener  for  u moment  ...  a surprised,  sullen  silence, 
(•lance*  almost  black  und  menacing  turned  upon  the  doubter.  A 
bankrupt  who  had  long  nourished  ImmIv  ami  mind  on  dreams  (a 
man  who  one  time  had  looked  in  on  himself  as  a tower  of  moral 
strength,  facing  all  men  with  a steadfast  eye  which  radiated  the 
glow  of  n clean  inner  consciousness,  but  who  had  been  meta- 
morphosed by  the  gold  lure  into  a creature  capable  of  any  mean 
chicanery  — the  hang- 
er-on and  uneonsider- 
ed  instrument  of  a 
master  fraud)  fairly 
glowered  upon  him. 

This  rudely  intruding 
and  unpleasantly  in- 
quisitive Tenderfoot 
had  dragged  up  before 
him  the  bogey  lie 
bates!,  that,  with  mad 
intolcruncr  he  had 
long  refused  to  give 
eye  to  ...  a horrible 
spectre  that  made  him 
look  backward*  into 
brighter  days  and  re- 
vealed the*  black 
depths  of  the  future. 

There  rnsr  from  his 
thmat  a cry  that  was 
almost  a snarl.  Chok- 
ing. he  said  fiercely: 

“ I tell  you  the  gold 
is  here,  and  that  any 
man  who  has  the  grit 
to  hang  on  is  sure  to 
win.  to  get  if  ...  a 
mine  . . . become  rich 
...  be  a millionaire. 

I know  it."  (He  was 
becoming  incoherent : 
saliva  foamed  on  his 
lips.  I " They  are  here 
in  this  room  ...  a 
dozen  of  them  ...  all 


millionaires  . . . yes  . . . Croesuses  . . . Look  at  them!”  (He 
■Htuiu-d  and  rolled  his  eyes:  then  continued  hoarsely.)  "They  are 
here  in  tin*  flesh  . . . and  they  got  it  as  1 will  gel  it  ...  as  we 
all  will  fftt  if  . . , out  of  the  desert  . . . from  these  bald 
mountains.’’ 

lie  fell  back  exhausted,  panting,  but  triumphant.  He  saw  that 
the  others  believed — some  who  had  got  it;  some  wl*o,  like  him, 
would  get  if.  They  looked  approval  upon  him  und  shook  their 
heads  sagely.  This  revived  him,  roused  him  to  look  like  a man 
who  had  done  things — this  hapless  little  visionary,  withered  by 
mUspcnt  years.  Encouraged  he  ran  on  like  a trance  medium,  only 
to  collapse  In  n heap  when  the  Tenderfoot  asked: 

“ How  long  have  gou  been  trying  to  grt  iff" 

TIm*  question  scent rd  to  knock  all  of  the  forced  ynuthfulnes* 
out  of  him.  Hi*  cheeks  went  hollow  und  the  lines  deepened  about 
bis  mouth  and  eyes.  The  glow  in  his  little  rye*  dulled  und  was 
gone.  The  Tenderfoot  regarded  him  with  a start  of  dismay.  He 
felt  accusing  glances,  and  experienced  the  sensation  he  imagined 
must  come  to  those  who  have  killed  something.  There  was  a 
flavor  of  the  tragic  in  this  pitiful  spectacle  of  overwhelmed  dream 
triumidi  that  he  had  not  counted  on.  The  uncomfortable  sense 
of  guilt  was  oppressing  him  as  a heavy  burden,  when  a bulky  figure 
hurst  through  the  door  of  the  rluh-rootn  and  announced  itself  with 
a war-whoop.  lie  was  young  and  big  and  blond  und  hnndaome; 
ye*,  undoubtedly  liundsuiue,  even  through  the  alkali  grit  that 
smeared  his  countenance. 

Whirling  down  the  room  in  a waltz  step,  scattering  chairs  and 
table*,  and  filling  the  air  with  magazines  and  hooks,  he  flnnlly 
came  to  the  chair  of  the  huddled  little  heap  whose  golden  hopea  had 

been  murdered  for  the 
moment.  He  smote 
this  little  limp  rag  of 
humanity  on  the  hack 
with  the  palm  of  a 
great  list  and  shout- 
ed: 

" Rt  rlke  on  the  Lit- 
tle Monkey,  boys! 
Only  eighty  feet  down, 
and  she  assays  one 
thousand  to  the  ton. 
Whc-ee-e!  Whoopi 
Let's  revel!” 

The  ephemerally 
crushed  failure  scram- 
bled out  from  under 
the  table  where  he  liad 
rolled.  ts>aming.  shin- 
ing. rejuvenated,  and 
begun  a crazy  dance 
with  the  tow-haired 
young  giant.  The  an- 
nouuci-ment  of  the 
” strike  ” lutd  had  the 
effect  on  him  of  a 

Potent  stimulant.  He 
ad  no  interest  wliat- 
ever  in  the  Little 
Monkey,  and  would 
profit  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a revel — a 
wild.  satumalian 
southern  Nevada  revel 
that  would  leave  him 
limp  and  palsied  and 
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carded  rangr."  Not  that  there 
was  anything  in  the  appear- 
ance or  tie*  ring  of  the  little 
Kutdernor  to  Niiggcst  the  pros- 
pector or  mining  expert.  A 
mere  detail  nf  inductive 
reasoning  never  funnes  a 
gold-hunter:  Just  a »iiggvi* 
tion  of  uiyatery,  of  some- 
thing overlooktvl  in  tin*  liar- 
ren  noumllen*  waste,  rouse* 
acute  suspicion  in  it*  deni- 
*en* — denir.cn*  for  the  moat 
part  purely  by  the  grip  of  the 
gold  lure.  So  they  all  peered 
eagerly,  almost  wotfishly,  out 
of  the  dual  coated  windows 
as  the  Tenderfoot  desrended 
Into  the  glare  of  a ncurching 
August  aun. 

The  tank-tender,  lounging 
in  the  doorway  of  hi*  aback 
while  hia  more  energetic 
apouac  slaked  the  thirst  of 
tlie  two  oil-burning  enginea 
that  hauled  the  long  train,  re- 
gnrded  hia  untoward  viaitor 
with  hhMMlalHit  eyea  that 
acetned  to  roll  in  uncertain 
orbit*.  The  Tenderfoot  wait- 
mi  until,  with  a scries  of 
crunching  and  explosive 
noiaea.  the  train  got  under 
way  again,  before  he  saluted 
the  doleful  figure  in  the 
doorway  of  thr  hut.  Then  he 
aaid,  taunting  to  the  faint 
gray  Jfne  that  anaked  ita  wav 
through  the  *parm\  drub 
cover  of  the  sage  - bruah. 

“ Dora  t hat  road  lead  to  any 
particular  diggings!”  “ You 
with  the  a.  p.  f”  retorted  the 
tank-tender,  with  heavy  de- 
, liberation,  squinting  at  the 
llanncl  clad  stranger  with  an  accusing  eoclc  of  hia  red  eyea.  ilia 
walnut-skinned  wife  mid  two  akeleton-tliin  rhildren  ha<l  joined 
him  now,  followed  by  tlx-  full  pack  of  mangy  cure. 

" Who  In  hell  ia  he?"  uak-d  the  woman,  iii  menacing  tone,  roll- 
ing Up  the  tattered  sleeve-  of  her  blrmae  over  anna  in  which  corded 
muscles  dnnred.  There  naa  very  little  of  the  feminine  aliout  this 
houaewife  of  the  desert.  Only  her  long,  looae,  unkempt  hair  and 
the  abort  little  skirt  worn  <>ver  a wonderfully  patched  pair  of 
men's  overalls  bore  testimony  to  her  eex.  She  wan  girdled  with  a 
heavy  cowhide  belt  in  wliirh  stuck  two  long  knivea.  unsheathed; 
a |Mitidi-rnu«  monkey  wrench  u*cd  in  ronnectinn  with  the  median- 
isin  of  the  water  tank  mid  a I dudgeon  like  portion  of  a crowbar. 

” Yea ; who  the  devil  ure  you!”  loudly  demanded  the  man,  in- 
stantly lavomlng  fierce,  niul  throwing  lick  the  tails  of  hia  coat 
s..  to  reveal  ul-iiit  twelve  pounds  of  short-hurrelled  artillery.  - 

The  Tenderfoot  did  some  Maxim  thinking  and  tingled  with  un- 
pleasant emotion*.  Knives  and  pistols  he  knew  only  vaguely,  as 
u reader  of  liook*.  Kvrn  the  hollow-bellied  dogs  were  becoming 
threatening,  snarling  hungrily  at  Ilia  heels.  Horn  of  pure  panic, 
there  occurred  to  him  n happy  inspiration.  By  the  force  of  sheer 
nervous  energy  he  slmutrd  in  n voice  that  rolled  thunderously 
across  the  naked  sand  plats: 

*"  None  of  your  confounded  business  who  I am.  I am  liere. 
am  I not!  I got  down  n|f  that  train,  didn't  I?  I asked  you  to 
tell  me  to  what  diggings  that  trail  led.  didn't  I?  You  know’ where 
it  leads.  I know  you  know  it.  So  give  me  the  information  I want, 
and  be  p.  d.  q,  about  it.  nr  by  the  shade  of  Hercules  there  will  lie 
fifty-seven  varieties  of  trouble  at  this  one-bo  Used  Hadean  way- 
station!'  ” 

None  nf  your  spindle- legged,  padded-ehested  hemes  of  melndrama 
ever  mouthed  his  lines  with  more  gallery-delighting  ferocity  than 
did  this  ftve-feet-slx  Tenderfoot  in  the  neat  gray  flannels,  patent- 
leather  ties,  flowing  crimson  tie,  ami  broad -brimmed  Stetson. 
The  tank-tender  collapsed  at  the  midrilT  as  If  impinged  by  n thirty- 
pound  shot;  the  little  half  breed  woman  with  the  mighty-inuacled 
arms  and  beltful  of  knives  and  bludgeons  vanished  within  the 
door  of  the  shark  in  two  Imunds  with  her  featherweight  offspring 
gripped  in  the  vacuum  of  h**r  going.  As  for  the  dugs,  they  scat- 
tered away  with  the  kinetoscopic  agility  of  fleeing  jack-rabbita. 
The  Tenderfoot,  by  the  might  of  his  voice,  had  even  terrified  him- 
self. and  began  to  oiuikc  a little  at  the  knees,  for  the  great  noise 
lie  had  made  was  followed  by  a palpable,  overwhelming  stillness. 

The  tank  tender  had  fallen  supine  into  the  depth*  nf  an  empty 
]mrkiiig-ra*i-,  front  which  the  now  terrible  Tenderfoot,  with  a 
return  of  cuumgr  and  front,  helped  him  to  extricate  himself,  when 
he  made  a feeble  signal  of  appeal.  A*  he  plucked  mechanically  at 
the  splinter*  that  luid  crowded  into  him  ne  said: 

" I licg  your  pardon,  sir.  but  my  wife  anil  I thought  It  might 
be  you  had  dropped  off  here  to  jump  our  claim.” 

“What!"  gasped  the  Tenderfoot  faintly,  “t'laim!  Yon  don’t 
mean  to  say  that  you’re  in  this  mining  business,  too— out  here, 
where  they  have  all  passed  by,  turning  their  nose*  up  at  the 
meagre  possibilities?" 

“ Yea,  returned  the  tank-tender,  pausing  in  his  splinter  investi- 
gation. “I’ve  got  mine  back  here  In  the  mountains  that  thie 


He  scrambled  out  from  under  the  table,  and  began 
a craxy  dance  with  the  tow  - hatred  young  giant 


invested  by  the  nightmares  of  reality.  But  it  was  the  spirit 
of  the  thing  that  remade  him:  di*|N>llcd  the  weight  of  year*, 
and  wiped  clear  the  slate  of  memory.  Something  had  just 
hnppened  that  some  day  would  oeeur  to  him.  Then  he  would  shed 
his  criukled  mask  of  agr.  and  hurst,  waltr.ing  and  war-whooping, 
into  the  club-house  of  tlw  great  Nevada  mining  camp.  What  mat 
ter  hia  sixty  years,  the  thin  thatch  of  gray  upon  his  little  round 
head,  the  deepening  wrinkle*?  Success  would  find  him  a*  young 
ns  any  nf  them:  as  wild  and  reeklr**  a good  fellow  a*  that  over- 
grown boy  who  for  a few  hundred  dollar*  had  leased  the  Little 
Monkey  and  become  rlrh  in  a day.  This  was  an  occurrence  not 
rotnmnn,  tint  common  enough  to  tonic  jaded  nerve*  and  supply 
alimentary  food-stuff  to  aiurmir  despair. 

The  Tenderfoot  seeking  fur  the  reverse  of  this  golden  shield  of 
fortune  knew  I hat  he  would  have  to  look  elsewhere  than  in  this 
gathering.  The  idea  suggested  itself  to  him  that  somewhere  in 
that  arid  country,  probably  out  along  the  old  mule  trails  t almost 
forgotten  now  since  the  making  of  motor-car  speedways) . there 
would  lw  some  wanderer  on  the  fare  nf  the  desert  carrying  the 
Might  of  bitter  disappointment  nnd  bowing  humbly  beneath  it.  So 
he  rode  up  the  desert  next  day  on  the  morning  train  to  a desolate 
water-station,  whence  he  had  noticed,  on  the  down  journey  from 
Reno,  a little-travelled  trail  led  off  in  uncertain  twisting*  to  dis- 
appear through  a deep  fork  in  the  uiouiiluin  range.  Ii  was  a 
typical  water-station  of  the  alkali  wilderness,  with  a high  propped 
tank,  one  little  hut  where  the  tender  lived  with  a half-breed  wife, 
two  emnriated  brown  children,  a lislf-dojcen  dogs,  lean  and  cur- 
like  as  coyote*,  and  a pair  of  sturdy  burros. 

The  Pullman  porter  blinked  wonderingly  when  the  Tenderfoot 
asked  to  be  put  down  at  this  dismal  halt  in  the  long  desert  run. 
His  fellow  passengers,  ever  cackling  and  crowing  of  gold  nnd 
•trikes,  fell  into  suspicious  silence,  and  one  and  all  moved  by  the 
same  thought — ” there's  some  prospect  going  forward  in  this  dis- 
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trail  leads  to.  And  it  ia  going  to 
be  a great  mine,  too.  when  we 
strike  the  rein,  even  if  I can't  get 
any  of  the  sharps  in  the  big  ramps 
to  take  hold  with  me.  They  all 
give  it  tlw*  laugh,  and  aay  the  vein 
is  somewhere  in  China  or  Siberia. 

Hut  I know  what  1 um  doing.  I 
have  panned  gold  on  the  nurture 
eighteen  year.-*  ugn,  ami  I've  shot 
several  little  pocket*  since  that 
gave  up  a tidy  bit  of  yellow.  It 
in  only  a question  of  time  when  I 
reach  the  big  vein.  I know  it  will 
he  one  of  tire  greatest  tionanzas  in 
Nevada. 

“ I ramp  down  the  desert  from 
Hawthorne  with  a pair  of  mulr* 
first,  buck  in  the  'HO'*,  and  staked 
her  out.  I like  to  have  died  tlien. 
as  my  mules  did,  hut  a hunch  of 
Piute*  camping  hack  at  Walker 
Ijike  got  me  before  I could  cash. 

I was  pretty  near  the  Big  Divide, 
thmigh,  raving  with  thirst  and 
blistered  and  prickly  inside  from 
eating  grrnHcwood  and  ehnpparel. 

The  Indians  took  care  of  me:  gave 
me  pine  nuts  to  eat  and  sonic 
water.  I can  taste  that  water  yet. 

Chalky  with  arsenic  it  was.  hut 
sweeter  than  the  water  of  Truckee 
Spring.  I had  staked  her  out  . . . 

The  Dead  .Mule,  I call  hor  . . . 
dying,  hut  the  I’iiitrs  pulled  me 
out  and  helped  me  get  hark  to  her. 

TliatTs  eighteen  years  ago.  and  I've 
been  picking  and  drilling  aVvay 
ever  since.” 

“ What — for  eighteen  year*!" 
exclaimed  the  Tenderfoot. 

“ Yes.  for  eighteen  years." 
echoed  the  tank  tender  in  a tone 
that  was  half  sigh,  half  lxia»t. 

“ And  have  you  got  any  gold  nut 
of  it  vet!”  inquired  the  little 
Easterner,  studying  closely  for  the 
first  time  the  gaunt  figure  in  the 
dilapidated  overall*  and  frayed 
jumper,  whose  clear  bronze  skin, 
caved  in  stomach,  and  scarlet  eye* 
told  eloquently  of  the  arsenic  he 
had  uhsorlirxl  in  water  and  food 
for  two  decades.  He  pulled  hi* 
battered  straw  hat  down  over  hi* 
forehead  and  answered  sullenly: 

" Of  course  I haven't  got  down 
to  thp  real  stulf  yet.  I've  only 
sunk  six  shaft*  and  made  them  afl 
myself.  Dynamite  is  mighty  ex- 
pensive down  here,  and  I have  to 
go  alow,  long  as  these  sluirk*  and 
wild-cat  highwaymen  won't  help 
me  with  machinery.  But  I know 
ore  t lint's  ore.  I do."  (He  drew 

himself  up  in  a pathetic  attempt  at  dignity,  hi*  crimson  eyes 
blazing  with  fanatic  fire.)  "dust  wait  until  I get  down  to  it. 
Then  they  will  come  crawling  to  me  on  their  bclliea  like  so  many 
eliueknwallah*.  They'll  lieg  me  to  let  them  in.  But  I won't,  curse 
’em!  I’ll  shoot  Vm  where  they  grovel  before  I let  ’em  touch  a 
grain  of  mg  shiny  dust." 

He  drugged  a rough  bench  Ix-nenth  the  shade  of  the  water-tank 
and  invited  the  Tenderfoot  to  hear  all  of  his  story — the  tragic 
story  of  his  failure.  Of  course  he  did  not  put  it  that  way.  Tlicre 
is  no  such  word  in  the  Nevada  vernacular,  and  he  spoke  with  an 
enthusiasm  the  self-made  man  due*  not  know  the  art  of  putting 
into  hi*  tale  of  sgcce«s;  for  even  at  the  end  of  hi*  tarnished  and 
faded  rainbow  he  still  could  see  the  fabled  treasure  that  those 
whose  eye*  light  with  the  gold  lust  never  last  sight  of. 

In  cameo  the  story  of  the  tank-tender  is: 

Eighteen  years  before,  from  a vagrant  little  outcropping  of  ore 
he  hail  punned  gold.  He  w«*  young  then:  had  been  a miner  in 
Virginia  City.  (Sold  Hill,  and  other  famous  bonanza  camps,  toil- 
ing for  a wage;  digging  ton*  of  gold  for  other*.  Vow  and  then 
In*  saved  a little  ami  fared  furtb  on  the  desert,  prospecting.  But 


MI  know  ore  that’s  ore,  I dor 


the  dust  he  sampled  never  turned 
yellow,  until  he  climbed  into  the 
southern  altitudes. 

Hulf  starved  and  ixcoriated  by 
thirst  be  had  found  this  little 
treasure  lump  of  mineral.  Scarce 
able  to  crawl  he  had  dragged  him- 
self  about  the  hillside  and  staked 
out  his  claim.  The  sun  beat 
above  him;  the  alkali  choked  him; 
a lizard  took  on  the  form  of  a 
monster  to  his  fever-glazed  eye*. 
Yet  he  toiled  on  his  belly  like  a 
crawling  thing  until  hi*  last  stake 
was  driven.  When  he  rolled  over 
with  his  senses  swooning  there 
were  three  black  spots  circling  in 
tlie  whitish  blue  alsvve  him. 

A small  lwnd  of  Piute*  noted 
the  wheeling  buzzards  from  a 
ncighltoring  hilltop.  They  found 
him,  and  brought  him  back  to  life 
in  their  shabby  little  wigwams  on 
Walker  lake.  They  had  brought 
the  little  pile  of  shining  slugs  and 
tucked  thrm  away  under  his  pil- 
low. They  wen*  Ins  medicine — 
his  tonic.  ’ When  he  could  walk 
again  lie  journeyed  to  the  nearest 
camp  and  bought  tools,  drills,  and 
a keg  of  dynamite.  He  returned 
to  his  good  friends,  the  Piutes,  who 
had  nursed  him.  and  took  unto 

wife  one  in  their  village,  half  In- 
dian, half  white.  Her  father  had 
been  such  another  gold-seeker  a* 
hr  in  the  first  flight  to  northern 
Nevada  half  a century  ago.  With 
her  as  helpmate  and  sole  com- 

panion he  set  up  a tiny  cabin  on 
his  solitary  gold  hill  and  drove  his 
drills  and  pick  with  desperate 

energy.  He  tunnelled  and  blasted, 
sampled  and  panned,  through 
moot  ha  and  vrars  the  seasons  of 
bitter  cold  and  blighting  heat. 

Now  and  then  he  would  strike  a 
little  pocket — always,  it  seemed, 
when  his  dynamite  was  low  and 
his  tnols  worn  away.  His  Indian 
friends  dragged  fragment*  of 
lumber  to  him.  With  the  pan- 
nings of  each  little  pocket  he 
Isnight  more  tools,  more  dynamite. 
He  burrowed  on  while  his  wife  fed 
him  on  granite  hard  biscuits,  coffee 
and  pine  nuts  she  got  from  her 
people  who  camped  in  a hill-locked 
oa*i*  of  their  reservation. 

Then  came  the  railroad  at  a 
time  when  then*  were  no  yielding 
pockets;  when  the  dynamite  waa 
exhausted  and  the  drills  splintered. 
Men  who  would  tend  the  water- 
tanks  in  that  parched  wilder- 
ness were  wofully  few.  To  him  the  no*t  was  a lifcprracrvcr. 
It  paid  well  and’ bought  him  more  tool*  and  more  powder.  Ilia 
wife  could  do  most  of  the  work  in  tending  the  tank  while  he 
pierced  deeper  in  the  excruciating  search  for  the  elusive  vein.  His 
hope  had  never  died  for  an  instant.  It  had  become  instinct  with 
him.  He  nourished  brain  and  body  with  it.  It  made  his  hillside, 
bleak  and  uninviting  as  Stvgia.  an  emerald  garden  of  delights. 
It  clot  lad  and  canopied  his  tlinty  grottoes  that  were  some  day  to 
dazzle  him  with  treasure.  He  would  go  on  to  the  end  with  this 
hope  ever  warming  him  and  filling  his  dreams  with  delights. 
Forlorn  to  all  who  looked  upon  him.  poisoned  to  the  core  with 
arsenic,  he  would  drill  and  dig  so  long  as  his  pulse  beat  ami  his 
nerve*  palpitated — a heroic  emtssliment  of  hope. 

" And  then."  thought  the  Tenderfoot,  when  all  the  story  was 
told  and  he  liade  the  tank-tender  a silent  farewell  to  clamber  aboard 
the  caboose  of  a southbound  freight  (there  was  no  jiassenger 
train  until  late  that  night),  " hr  may  strike  it.  Who  can  tell T” 
The  little  Easterner  had  failed  in  his  quest  of  a failure.  Cyn- 
ical. scuffing,  vninglorioiisly  parading  his  disbeliefs,  the  cankerous 
germ  of  tin*  gold  lure  was  entering  hi*  tlcsh. 
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UK  Spectator,  which  is  still  the  moat  thoughtful  and 
authoritative  of  nil  English  weekly  Journal*  and  on  the 
whole  the  one  that  moat  consistently  expresses  the  best 
thought  of  the  nation,  published  in  it*  Issue  of  March  9 a 
very  remarkable  article,  It  discussed — it  rather  went  out 
of  ita  way  to  liinOM,  for  the  matter  ia  not  one  of  any  great 
urgency— the  question  of  a Parliament  for  Egypt.  The  demand  fur 
a Parliament  has  been  made  by  the  Egyptian  tieneral  Assembly, 
ami  a*  the  demand  ia  one  that’ cannot  in  the  nature  of  thing*  »• 
gratified  immediately,  it  i«  ragnM  that  a beginning  should  Is* 
made  by  conferring  upon  the  existing  Legislative  Council  and  the 
General  Assembly  the  control  of  Egyptian  fl nance*  and  adminis- 
tration.  Against  thia  proposal  or  anything  at  all  resembling  it 
the  editor  of  the  Spectator  seeka  to  warn  his  countrymen.  He 
enlarges,  with  an  understatement  rather  than  exaggeration  of  the 
truth,  upon  the  benefits  and  achievements  of  Hritish  rule.  " When 
we  went  to  Egypt,”  he  savs,  14  the  population  waa  not  only  taxed 
so  heavily  that  the  tax-collector  left  the  villager  nothing  hut  the 
hurcst  subsistence  allowauee,  hut  by  means  of  a system  of  forced 
labor  he  was  reduced  to  a condition  bordering  on  servitude.  Now, 
after  some  twenty  years  of  British  control,  there  is  no  other 
Mohammedan  cultivator  of  the  soil  or  inhabitant  of  a town  who  is 
in  ao  good  a position.  The  taxes  are  collected  Justly,  and  the 
poor  man  is  now  able  to  rise  through  his  own  efforts  to  a level, 
not  merely  of  comfort,  hut  of  affluence,  lie  is  no  longer  afraid  to 
show  his  wealth  lest  the  demands  of  the  tax-collector  should  lie  in- 
creased, and  he  is  able  to  rely  U|kiii  the  government  to  protect 
him  from  the  arbitrary  oppression  of  those  who  are  richer  than 
himself  or  who  Iwld  an  official  position.”  All  this  advance,  argues 
the  Spectator,  would  he  nullified  if  the  Egyptians  wen*  allowed  to 
govern  themsclvea.  The  writer  even  disputes  that  the  Egyptians, 
though  they  may  aak  for  it.  really  desire  autonomy.  Ttiev  like 
good  government,  but  not  self-government  ; an  enlightened  despot- 
ism is  their  instinctive  ideal;  no  Mohammwlnn  community  has  ever 
developed  a system  of  representative  rule;  if  it  ever  dhf,  It  would 
quickly  tire  of  it;  the  Egyptians  arc  only  asking  for  a Parliament 
because  a rumor  has  got  about  that  England  intends  to  loomm  her 
hold  on  Egypt  and  because  they  believe  that  in  making  the  dnnaud 
they  arc  fulfilling  the  will  of  the  Khedive;  hut  they  do  not  really 
want  it;  they  are  like  the  Irishman  who  “has  no  objection  to 
walking  down  a road  which  leads  to  the  plaoe  he  does  not  want  to 
go  to  if  he  has  any  specious  and  Immediate  reason  for  making  a 
start";  only  Western  control  and  Western  sovereignty  can  secure 
to  the  Oriental  the  government  he  most  desires — a sane  and  benefi- 
cent autocracy,  tempered  by  public  opinion;  such  is  the  govern- 
ment which  England  has  established  in  Egypt;  it  is  a government 
solely  in  the  interests  of  the  government,  compatible  with  allowing 
a large  share  of  administration  to  native  Egyptians,  but  not  com- 
patible with  giving  them  any  sort  of  Parliamentary  control;  and 
the  Egyptians  ought  to  lie  made  to  understand  at  once  that  *‘  the 
British  people  will  not  consent  to  sham  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  the  government  of  Egypt  with  them  or  anybody  else. 

There  are  many  point*  In  this  article  which  might  Iw  made  mat- 
ters of  debate.  When  we  see  the  Shah  of  Persia  attempting  to 
keep  insolvency  and  rebellion  at  bay  by  promulgating  a constitu- 
tion; China  promising  herself  a Parliament  in  twelve  years'  time; 
the  Indian  National  Congress  pressing  for  representation  on  the 
Viceroy's  Council;  the  Siamese  and  the  young  Turks  agitating  the 
same  problem  at  Bangkok  and  Constantinople;  the  Filipinos 
clamorous  for  democratic  institutions,  the  .Japanese  in  full  peuaea- 
*§nn  of  them ; and  Russia,  which  conforms  in  more  ways  than  one 
to  the  Oriental  type  of  state,  struggling  to  obtain  and  extend  them 
—when  we  see  all  this,  it  is  a little  difficult,  to  accept  the  Spec- 
tator^ explanation  of  the  Egyptian  demand  for  a Parliament,  and 
to  conclude  without  further  inquiry  that  it  ia  all  moonshine  and 
insincerity.  I am  not  {rung  to  commit  the  inexcusable  folly  of 
generalising  about  Asia,  out  it  is  surely  a remarkable  phenomenon 
that  wherever  East  ami  West  are  in  contact,  wherever  the  Oriental 
is  suffering  from  the  aggression  of  Occidental  civilisation,  where- 
ever  he  is  bethinking  himself  of  how  to  get  rid  of  this  uncomfort- 
able and  disquieting  supremacy,  lie  should  Iw*  turning  with  one 
accord  to  the  device  of  representative  government.  What  is  the 
reason  of  it?  The  Oriental,  remember,  is  profoundly  convinced 
that  his  civilization  Is  superior  to  that  of  the  West.  He  does  not, 
therefore,  admit  for  one  moment  that  successful  encroachments  of 
th«  white  man  are  due  to  anv  natural  or  inherent  inferiority  in 
himself.  The  more  thoughtful  Oriental  may  ascribe  the  growing 
predominance  of  the  Occident  to  a proficiency  in  the  material  arts 
and  sciences  and  may  urge  his  countrymen,  if  they  wish  to  resist 
the  domination  of  the  aliens,  to  get  learning  and  fight  the  West 
with  its  own  weapons;  and  there  are  quarters  of  Asia  in  which 
this  advice,  it  w-ould  seem,  is  licing  acted  upon.  Japan,  for  in- 
stance. has  adopted  it  with  marvellous  dexterity  and  sikvcsh,  and 
China  appear*  to  lie  following  in  her  footsteps.  But  human  nature, 
it  has  Been  justly  pointed  out,  “ always  inclines  to  believe  that  an 
irksome  superiority  is  not  due  to  intrinsic  qualities,  tint  to  some 
dodge,  name  device  which  might  Is-  appropriated  if  the  secret  were 
hut  known."  Is  it  -quite  certain  that  Asia  is  not  coming  to  believe 
that  representative  government  is  precisely  the  contrivance  it  ia 


in  searrh  of,  the  root-cause  of  Occidental  victories  in  peace  and 
war?  Some  such  idea,  greatly  encouraged,  no  doubt,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Japan,  appears,  at  anv  rate,  to  lie  working  in  the  Oriental 
mind.  To  u*  of  the  West  who  have  had  our  fill  of  democratic 
institutions  and  are.,  if  unything,  tiring  of  them,  such  a notion 
seems  absurd  enough.  But  its  uWmlitv  i*  vailed  from  the 
Oriental  because  he  has  never  vet,  except  (n  .In pun,  where  it  has 
led  tn  triumphant  results,  had  a chance  of  translating  it  into 
practice,  It  is  therefore  quite  |jo**Jble  tliat  before  very  long  many 
Asiatic  peoples,  with  tin*  idea  that  they  are  strengthening  them- 
**•1  veil  against  the  pressure  of  the  Occident,  will  la*  experimenting 
with  Parliamentary  government.  How  the  experiment  will  work, 
considering  that,  again  with  the  exception  of  Japau,  which  differs 
from  all  other  Oriental  lands  in  being  a compact  island  kingdom, 
patriotism.  national  sentiment,  and  consciousness  of  national  oo- 
hcsivcnvM*,  as  we  understand  these  things,  are  unknown  through- 
out Asia,  U a question  which,  in  spite  of  ita  seductive  challenge 
to  speculation,  1 must  leave  alone.  My  present  point  is  merely  to 
show  that  the  Egyptian  demand  for  a Parliament  is  not,  as  the 
Spectator  »*x*m*  to  think  it.  an  isolated  phenomenon,  l»nt  corre- 
sponds with  a movement  of  thought  which  is  stirring  the  Oriental 
mind  from  Constantinople  to  Peking,  and  which  may  conceivably 
represent  something  more  serious  than  the  mere  aimless  and 
fortuitous  aspirations  of  people  who  do  not  know  what  it  is  they 
really  want- 

But  th«-re  is  another  standpoint  from  which  the  Egyptian  agita- 
tion may  be  looked  at.  a standpoint  preeminently  interesting  to 
Englishmen  as  old  hands,  and  not  lr*s  to  Americans  as  rewii|iara- 
tlve  novice*.  In  the  work  of  Empire-building.  Kroude  used  to  say 
that  free  people*  cannot  govern  subject  races.  The  dictum,  I take 
it,  may  Is*  variously  interpret  ml.  Mr.  Bryan,  for  instance,  seems 
to  think  it  means  that  tin*  Amerieau*  cannot  govern  the  Filipino* 
without  themselves  la-coming  lews  **  free.”  But  St  i»  possible  to 
read  into  it  a wider  and  less  dubious  significance  than  that.  A 
democracy  finds  it  very  difficult  to  lie  litieral  at  home  and  auto- 
cratic abroad.  It  has  an  inclination,  which  is  one  of  sentiment 
rather  than  of  thought,  toward  treating  all  politic*  and  jasiples  as 
so  many  problem*  in  algebra,  to  lie  solved  by  fixed  formula;.  The 
formula*  it.  hrinpi  to  their  solution  are  tho  principle*,  the  institu- 
tions, the  political  instincts  tn  which  it  is  used  and  on  which  it 
has  thrived  at.  home.  Thus  the  House  of  Commons,  if  it  were  not 
restrained  by  a Imppy  mixture  of  ignorance  and  Indifference,  would 
govern  India  a*  though  the  great  dependency  were  a larger  York- 
shire. Tlius  Americans  are  ruling  the  Philippines  in  full  and 
almost  fanatical  accordance  with  " Jeffersonian  doctrinea.”  Tlius 
the  French  base  their  colonial  policy  on  ” the  principles  of  1789." 
The  Hoi*  Alliance  marked  the  last  gasp  of  proselytizing  abso- 
lutism; but  modern  democracies  are  aa  zealous  missionaries  and 
as  bent  upon  forcing  nil  with  whom  they  come  in  contact  to  see 
things  through  their  own  spectacles  ns  wen-  ever  tit*  old  autoc- 
racies. You  will  never  Is-  aide  to  persuade  a democracy  that  its 
meat  may  Is*  another  people's  poison  or  (hat  all  nations  would 
nut  prosper  equally  well  on  the  re-vimcii  that  has  chanced  to  suit 
Itself.  England  in  India,  Egypt,  and  the  Malay  States,  just  like 
America  in  the  Philippine*,  looks  forward  to  these  dependencies 
one  day  taking  their  place  ns  self-governing  units  in  a great  Im- 
perial eon  federal  ion:  and  with  thia  ideal  in  view,  it  would  Is*  very 
well  worth  inquiring  how  far  our  democratic  innovation*  are  of 
a kind  to  encourage  among  the  Indians,  Malayans,  Egyptians,  and 
Filipinos  a consciousness,  if  not  of  nationality,  at  least  of  some 
underlying  unity  that  may  develop  hereafter  into  the  la-ginnings 
of  an  eventual  autonomy. 

There  i*  vet  a further  aspect  of  the  matter  that  deserve*  considera- 
tion. England  ha*  admittedly  brought  the  mechanic*  of  Empire- 
making and  Empire-ruling  to  a pitch  of  unrivalled  perfection.  She 
ha*  devised  a system  admirably  designed  and  dispassionately  ap- 
plied. But  with  a certain  psychological  obtuse  ness  she  overrate* 
the  effects  of  her  system  and  its  material  results  upon  the  native 
mind.  Wherever  she  goes  sin*  imposes  peace,  establishes  order, 
deals  out  even-handed  justice  among  the  peoples  under  lw-r  rule, 
increases  their  materia!  prosperity,  educate*  them,  fences  with 
innumerable  securities  their  persons  and  property,  and  preserve# 
to  Hum,  with  as  little  Interference  a*  pow  tide,  their  distinctive 
social  and  religion*  custom*.  And  for  these  benefits  she  looks  for 
their  eternal  gratitude,  if  not  for  their  eternal  affection.  That 
is  a profound  error.  She  does  not  realize,  though  some  day  she 
will  have  to,  that  her  very  success  increases  her  difficulties,  and 
that  good  government,  the  longer  it  is  maintained.  Iiecome*  more 
and  more  an  established  and  normal  condition  and  less  and  leas 
a special  ground  of  thankfulness.  It  is  a«  true  today  a*  ever 
that  when  men  wax  fat  they  kick  against  t be  prick*.  All  that 
F.ngland  ha*  done  for  the  Egyptians  would  avail  nothing  if  the 
dornuiut  hope  of  domination  that  is  instinct  in  Ivhun  were  to  he 
reused  and  turned  against  her.  It  is  Inmcntnlde.  but  hardly.  I 
think,  deniable,  that  the  government  of  Orientals  is  easier,  and  pro- 
duces. if  not  loyalty,  at  anv  rule  more  fwsaivily,  when  they  are 
poor,  abject  .ind  disheartened  than  when  prosperity  hn*  been  im- 
posed upon  them  bv  an  Occidental  administration.  The  secret  of 
the  sucre**  of  British  Imperialism  hitherto  may  prove  the  secret 
of  it*  failure  hereafter. 
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A BRIDGE  ON  LAND  AND  A SUBWAY  ABOVE  GROUND 


THE  «1AI  XT  A XII  IMI'HKKKIVK  HTUHTTHK  or  TIIK  NEW  BUt'KWELM  ISLAND  IIRIIKIK.  WHICH  IK  HUJWLY  HPANNINO  THE  EAST  RIVER 
KRUII  TUB  BOOT  OK  BAHT  8!XTY*KIRKT  KTUKET  TO  THE  LOXO  INLAND  H II ONE.  THE  PORTION  OK  THE  HTRl'tTCBE  KIIOW.X  IX  THE 
PIIOTOUKAPH  IK  THAT  WHICH  CENTRES  ON  BLACK  WELL*  IK  I,  A Nil 


ONE  OK  TIIK  MOAT  FORM  I HA  III  L AXII  INTERESTING  ENGINEERING  PROTECTS  NOW  UNDER  WAY  Ik  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OK  THE  TUNNEL 
OK  THE  II  ETMolNil.lT  AX  UNDERGROUND  RAILWAY  IN  1‘AMIK.  A PORTION  OK  WHICH  IK  HE  I NO  IHTI.T,  PARADOXICALLY,  AIMIVE  GROUND. 
THE  steel  fBAMlWOMt  or  TWO  MCtKlDI,  WnCTIVai  1800  ASH  1000  HEM  UWO,  III  MM  Mini  in  THE  RIRKKt  ox  mi 
HITE  OK  THE  KLOWER  IIAIIKET:  WHEN  TIIIK  PORTION  OK  THE  WORK  IK  KIM* II EH,  EXCAVATION*  WILL  HE  MADE  BENEATH  IT,  AND 
THE  STRUCT  I RE  WILL  BE  ALLOWED  TO  KETTLE  TO  ITS  PERMANENT  DCPTU 
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MR.  CARNEGIE’S  NOTEWORTHY 
ENDOWMENT  FOR  ENGINEERING 

By  THOMAS  COMMERFORD  MARTIN 

President  of  tbe  Engineers'  Club 


TIIE  fourth  quarter  of  the  last  century  witnessed  n remark- 
able develn|Mneiit  in  thix  country  in  the  creation  of 
engineering  societies.  More  than  ia  Vet  n-ali/.t-<l,  the 
e|KK-h-niakinjr  Centennial  Exposition  at  iMiiladelpliiu  gave 
a tremendous  stimulus  to  tin*  arts  and  sciences  in  Amer- 
ica, whose  practitioners,  measuring  thus  against  tlieir  foreign 
bretliren.  realised  et  once  their  essential  advantages  and  their 
insignificant  limitations.  Education  took  <*n  a new  direction, 
studious  young  men  found  training  and  a career  outside  the  beaten 
paths  of  law.  medicine,  and  theology,  and  swiftly  the  new  Amer- 
ica. horn  of  invention  and  engineering,  came  into  existence,  giving 
to  tbe  world  many  of  tbe  Iwses  of  ita  present  civilization,  and 
competing  with  all  the  rest  of  mankind  for  the  supply  of  nreewsi- 
ties,  comforts,  and  conveniences. 

A civilization  whose  breath  is  steam,  whose  nerves  an*  steel, 
whose  vital  force  is  electricity,  whose  wants  are  almost  wholly 
s u p p I i e d by  machinery, 
summoned  into  being  engi- 
neers of  all  kinds,  and 
these  drew  together  rapidly 
into  societies  and  organiza- 
tions where  professional  fel- 
lowship was  the  primary 
bond  of  union,  where  techni- 
cal papers  ami  questions 
could  Is*  discussed,  and 
where  distinction  in  achieve- 
ment could  Is*  recognized  by 
office  or  by  other  honors. 
Tlu*  early  eighties  saw  New 
York  the  home  of  many  of 
these  vigorous  new  aociet ies 
and  institutes,  constituting 
in  a sense  postgraduate  uni- 
versities, but  remaining  in 
munv  cases  without  equip- 
ment. property,  or  perma- 
nent home.  Much  of  the* 
wraith  that  engineering  and 
invention  had  created  went, 
in  fact,  to  build  up  seats  of 
learning  like  Cornell  I'ni- 
varsity  or  the  Stevens  Insti- 
tute of  Technology ; and 
little  was  left  for  the 
important  bodies  with  which 
their  technical  graduates 
affiliated  as  they  began  pro- 
fessional life. 

lictwrcn  1880  and  1885  the  idea  was  often  suggested  of  a com 
mon  Inane  for  these  growing  societies,  but  there  wen*  dilUcultha 
and  even  jealousies,  nnd  the  process  «»f  aoeiety  formation  was 
still  active.  Hence  nothing  came  of  the  agitation  then  or  later, 
although  with  rapid  increase  in  memls-rshlp  the  want  intensified, 
for  the  societies  Isgnn  to  receive  relics,  libraries,  endowments, 
foundations  for  medals,  etc.,  ami  got  tired  of  living  in  “ holes  in 
the  wall."  Thus  things  drifted  until  in  February,  11813,  the  writer, 
as  toast  master  at  the  library  dinner  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  had  tlie  Iwnor  of  introducing  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  a donor  to  tin*  library,  who  spoke  eloquently  that  night 
ti|M»n  Cooperation  among  engineers.  Ever  a man  of  deed*.  Mr. 
Carnegie  next  day  invited  the  president  of  the  Institute,  Mr.  C.  P. 
Scott,  and  tin?  chairman  of  its  building  committee,  Mr.  C.  W.  Hire, 
to  a conference  with  him.  nnd  upon  February  1 1 he  presented  the 
engineering  societies  of  America  domiciled  In  New  York  with  a 
welcome  valentine  in  the  *lui|K*  of  one  million  dollars  "to  erect  a 
suitable  building  for  you  all."  dust  one  year  Inter  he  increased  this 
amount  to  $ 1 .500.000. 

The  only  limitation  on  this  gift  was  that  the  money  should  go  in 
building,  and  that  the  beneficiaries  should  provide  the  land.  At 
that  time  the  kindred  Engineers'  Club,  a purely  social  organization, 
had  already  secured  land  for  its  new  house  on  West  Fortieth 
Street  opposite  Bryant  Bark  and  the  Ihiblic  Library,  a site  that 
.*ip[ieaM  strongly  to  Mr.  Carnegie,  who.  thereupon,  having  as  a 
member  made  the  club  participant  in  the  endowment,  offered  to 
finnni'r  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineers  in  obtaining  the  land  they  needed  on  West 
Thirty-ninth  Street,  at  a cost  of  £102.000.  Thus  provision  was 
made  at  the  outset  for  two  separate  buildings,  hack  to  ln«ck,  one 
devoted  to  the  technical  and  professional  side  of  engineering  and 
the  other  to  the  human  and  social  side.  As  the  land  for  the  club 
building  cost  about  $220,000.  it  will  he  sm  that  not  less  than 
f2.223.0OO  was  thus  set  aside  for  the  c nation  of  u new  engl ms-ring 
centre,  the  like  of  which  had  certainly  never  lss*n  sis-n  la-fon*. 
This  sum  is.  however,  fur  from  representing  the  total  investment. 
To  the  Engineering  Societies  Building.  Sl.OTHI.UOO  whs  appropriated 
out  of  the  gift,  and  $1. *0,000  went  tu  the  club,  which  Inis  added 
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8150,000  of  ita  own  for  equipment.  etc.  Tie*  movable  property  and 
expenditures  of  the  three  founder  engineering  bodice-  represent  at 
least  $100,000.  so  that  the  two -structures  as  they  stand  have  taken 
*2.500.000  in  all. 

To  administer  and  operate  the  joint  enterprise  of  the  three 
uatioiuil  teelinieal  bodies  named  above,  a holding  corporation  was 
formed  known  as  the  United  Engineering  Society,  under  a New 
York  charter,  in  May,  1 004.  Dr.  Ware,  of  Columbia  University, 
was  selected  as  professional  adviser  on  the  building  plans,  and  after 
a mixed  com  petition  Mr.  Herbert  I).  Hale,  of  Boston,  son  of  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  was  selected  as  architect,  his  associate*  in  the  work 
being  Messrs.  II.  G.  Morse  and  J.  G.  Rogers.  The  building  shown 
on  this  page  was  ready  January,  1007,  having  tieen  built  within 
the  appropriated  sum  and  tbe  specified  time.  It  is  occupied  not 
only  by  the  three  " founder  societies,”  but  by  numerous  allied 
Isxlirs.  to  whom  all  the  facilities  are  available,  so  that  already-  it 
is  the  headquarters  of  over  15.000  professional  men  engaged  in 
civil,  mi-chanieal.  mining,  electrical,  naval,  ventilating,  lighting, 
chemical,  anti  other  hranrhes  of  engineering.  Each  founder  society 
occupies  a whole  floor  by  itself,  ami  t wo  ilisirs  are  net  aside  for 
the  other  societies,  which  are  not  tenant*,  hut  pay  a pro  rata  of 
the  operating  and  maintenance  expenses.  There  are  manv  i*tln*r 
distinctive  and  unique  features  alnut  the  building.  It  Is  com- 
pletely encircled  bv  a wide  driveway,  partly  covered,  giving  access 
to  carriages,  dravs,  etc.  It  has  a superb  entrance-hall,  or  foyer, 
with  writing,  smoking,  lounging,  administration  moms.  etc.,  where 
iii«*si  can  linger  ami  chat  when  conventions  are  being  held.  It 
lias  seven  fine  halls  for  meeting,  the  largest  accommodating  1000 
people  and  the  smallest  100,  with  water,  air.  gns.  electricity,  etc., 
laid  on  to  each  for  experimental  and  demonstration  use*.  At  the 
top  of  tin*  fourteen-storv  building  is  a superb  library,  with  wide 
windows  dominating  all  New  York,  and.  with  its  stack  room*, 
providing  for  over  50.000  volumes.  Here  the  three  founder  socie- 
ties have  maased  their  libraries  and  are  even  now  bringing  into 
actual  service  the  largest  and  finest  engineering  library  in  the 
world.  It  is  rich  in  rarities  of  every  kind,  containing*,  for  ex- 
ample. the  unequalled  Latimer  Clark  collection  of  early  electrical 
literature,  dating  hack  to  the  fifteenth  century,  from  England, 
bought  and  presented  by  Dr.  S.  S.  Wheeler. 

The  general  appreciation  of  the  value  of  this  centre  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  is  best  shown  by  the  gifts  in  aid  of  pay- 
ment for  the  land  from  prominent  men  and  great  corporations. 
Mr.  George  Wrutinghno**  and  his  companies  have  given  $50,000: 
the  General  Electric  Company  $25,000,  and  its  officials  nearly  as 
much  more:  the  Bell  Tele  plume  Companies,  $25,000;  Mr.  T.  A. 
Edison.  $5000;  the  Allis-Clialmen  Company.  $3500;  Mr.  Clarence 
II.  Mackay,  $5000.  The  youngest  body,  tlie  Electricals,  has  had 
to  do  most  in  the  wav  of  getting  money,  hut  over  70**  of  its  members 
have  already  contributed. 

The  Engineers’  Club  in  its  membership  of  1750  has  few  men  who 
are  not  also  active  in  one  or 
more  of  the  Idg  engineering 
societies,  whence  the  funds 
mental  closeness  of  tlie  re- 
lationship. now  made  more 
intimate  and  mutually  help- 
ful. 

For  ten  years  past  it 
has  oeeupied  the  .spacious 
Coleman  Drayton  mansion 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  near  the 
Waldorf  Astoria:  but  driven 
out  hv  tlie  roar  of  trade  and 
the  new  marts  of  millinery, 
it  has  found  a delightful 
abiding  - place  on  Bryant 
Dark  facing  northward. 

The  new  Engineers'  Club 
has  already  as  mar  neigh- 
bors the  N»*w  York  Club 
and  the  itepubliean  Club, 
and  still  others  will  join 
them.  It  is  a handsome 
twelve -story  building  of 
simple  classic  design,  con- 
structed of  white  marble  and 
red  brick. 

Beyond  question  these  two 
buildings,  with  their  diverse 
hut  harmonious  purposes, 
their  distinct  Imt  related 
functions,  their  separate  but 
common  endowment,  their 
different  hut  intertwined  ...  _ 

..mrililni:  Th,  B.,lldta8  »Wch  will  faouu 

quite  new  in  the  *.xia1  «*»*  Engineer*  dub.  It  will 
economy  of  New  York  nr  adjoin  the  Engineering  Socie- 
■ny  other  city.  tics  Building  in  the  Rear 
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A NEW  PROJECT  FOR  THE  CROSSING  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHANNEL 


THE  PLASM  KOM  THE  ItmJKCTKO  Hl'HWAY  UNDER  TIIK  ENC1IJHII  CHANNEL  COM  PRIME  A M'llKMK  KUM  AN  UNFAMILIAR  KIM*  OK  PAM- 
MLNUEUCAK.  AH  HIIOWN  IS  TIIK  AtXXJMPAXYINO  PHOTOGRAPH,  THEME  CAHM  A HE  PUiHIKI)  T1>  HOLD  OXLY  TWO  PAHHKXUKRM  EACH 


How  Congress  Spends 

$1,000,000,000 

fCon  firmed  from  page  590.) 

siikribij  more  liberal  than  the  available  re- 
source*  of  the  nation  art*  able  to  meet.  The 
leading  House  committees  take  these  r*ti 
mate*,  ami  with  them  an  a basis  draw  up 
apprnprial inn  bills,  which  an*  usually  | > re- 
am tnl  to  the  House  by  the  chainuen  of  the 
eoaimUtma.  TImmi  follows  a ism  H let  of 
forces — llmt  in  tl!e  House,  then  in  the  Sen- 
ate, ami  often  between  the  House  anil  Sen- 
ate. So  far-reaching  are  the  appropriation 
measures  collectively  that  hardly  a national 
issue  of  importance  in  not  dragged  into  the 
delate*.  Aside  from  question*  of  general 
national  policy,  as  military  preparedness, 
for  example,  the  main  point  of  interest  after 
the  smoke  has  idea  red  away  is  the  prospect 
of  the  balance-sheet,  nr.  in  other  words, 
whether  the  authorized  outlay  has  ls*en  kept 
within  tlR*  limits  of  the  assured  income.  In 
the  session  recently  clnaed,  by  the  exercise 
of  much  ingenuity,, tlw  bu lance  was  made  to 
come  out  on  the  right  side.  According  to 
the  best  information  available,  the  total 
revenues  of  the  I'niteil  States  for  the  fiscal 
year  I1M1H  are  expected  to  be  substantially 
as  follows: 

Ordinary  revenue*  from  cus- 
tom*, internal  revenue,  etc.  $llM.OOO.OOO 
Postal  receipts,  with  eight  per 
cent,  estimated'  increase  over 

1907  iofl.ooo.noo 


9850,000,(KIO 

Similar  estimates  put  the  amount  which  will 
probably  have  to  la*  actually  paid  out  by  the 
government  during  the  same  period  ut  982H.- 
308.994  27.  which  means  a margin  of  some- 
what over  twenty  millions — a particularly 
gratifying  showing  when  it  i*  considered 
that  until  within  two  or  three  week*  of  the 
close  of  the  session  there  was  every  prospect 
that  the  volume  of  appropriations  would  far 
outrun  even  the  most  sanguine  estimate  of 
Income. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  Housp 
of  Representatives,  true  to  the  trust  re- 


posed in  it  by  the  Constitution,  continues  to 
Is*  the  great  guardian  of  the  naliouul  purse. 
The  estimates  for  the  thirteen  regular  an- 
nual appropriations  were  reduced  by  House 
committees  and  by  the  House  itself  by  more 
than  923.000.000.  while  the  bills  as  passed 
by  tin*  House  were  increased  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee*  of  the  Senate 
ami  by  the  Senate  in  their  passage  by  more 
than  930,000.000.  The  total  of  the  thirtera 
bills  as  finally  passed  showed  a reduction 
of  910.404.073  40  from  their  aggregate  as 
passed  by  the  Senate ; but  even  then  the  Sen- 
ate was  directly  reaponaible  for  the  adding 
of  not  less  than  twenty  millions  to  the  final 
appropriation. 


Riches 

A lay.  “ I long  to  lx*  rich  enough  to  retire, 
old  man.” 

Rmi<iir_  m Dealt  hoy ! I long  to  be  rich 
enough  to  sit  up  all  night." 


Too  Too 

WlllR,  with  ballets  made  of  lead. 
The  neighlior*'  twin*  was  filling — 
Hi*  mother  fondly  smiled,  and  said, 
“ Well,  ain't  he  just  two  killing!" 


Dressed  Up — and  Down 

A Southern  man  tells  of  the  sad  case  of 
a darky  in  his  employ  much  addicted  to 
gaudy  and  costly  raiment.  This  negro,  it 
appear*.  had  been  jilted  by  tin*  dusky  belle 
of  the  town,  she  advising  him  in  no  uncer- 
tain  terms  that  she  was  " through  with  him 
for  good.”  To  this  she  added  some  observa- 
tions concerning  the  colored  gentleman's 
predilection  for  expensive  apparel. 

“ I don’t  understand  yo\  Sarah."  moaned 
the  disconsolate  suitor.  " Yo’  shorely  don’t 
object  to  me  fo’  de  reason  dat  I 'dreaaca 
handsome!” 

“Dut’s  one  of  my  reasons.”  promptly  re- 
plied the  lady  in  the  case.  “ I likes  ‘good 
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! close  niyse’f  all  right.  I likes  to  see  good 
close  mi  odder  folk*;  but,  Mistah  Motts,  I 
doesn't  care  to  take  no  chance  of  havin'  to 
help  yo’  buy  deni  de  rest  of  my  life!" 


UNSWEETENED  CONDENSED  MILK. 

Ho»r.r*T«  Prrri  s««  R»»vo  EvAH>»ATn>  Miik  it  ideal  milk. 
enlVrtril  un  Irr  prrlrct  mniury  conditions.  comirnard  in  vacuo 
lo  ihc  cofMtueiH-v  ut  erram.  preserved  by  sle-Oimtioo  only. 
Suitable  for  aov  modibcation  atrt  adapted  to  all  |iuri**ra  wbrm 
mUk  or  cream  ta  required, 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Pears’ 

Pears’  Soap  fur- 
nishes all  the  skin 
needs,  except  water. 

Just  how  it 
cleanses,  softens 
and  freshens  the 
delicate  skin-fabric, 
takes  longer  to  ex- 
pound than  to  expe- 
rience. Use  a cake. 


Sold  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
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EMMA  CALVE,  one  nf  the  few  authentic  geniuses  of  the  con- 
temporary lyric  singe.  is  again  exhibiting  her  arts  before 
the  New  York  public  after  u three  year?'  absence,  this  time 
at  Mr.  HmnimeNtcin's  Manhattan  Opera  House,  in»tt-nd  of 
at  that  older  temple  of  the  Mu«  presided  over  by  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Conrinl.  Madame  Calve,  it  seems  auprrffuoua  to 
say.  effected  her  reentry  upon  the  local  stage  in  the  rAle  of  Carmen. 
This  is  a fact,  which  it  in  possible  to  regret.  There  la  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  Madame  Cairo’s  Carmen  is  a product  of  genius, 
and  of  a very  extraordinary  quality  of  genius;  it.  is  equally  obvious 
that,  viewed*  at rictly  as  an  ini|irr»onathm  of  Bizet ’a  character,  it  is 
ut  more  than  one  point  defective:  for  it  is  not  conceived  hv  Madame 
Calve  wholly  with  reference  to  its  environment;  in  a phrase  which 
lias  been  somewhat  overexploited,  it  emerges  *'  out  of  t he  picture.” 
is  obtrusive  when*  it  should  lie  accessory,  and  ia  sometimes  ex- 
travagantly accented.  It  mahes  a potent  and  enchaining  effect, 
for  it  is  full  of  faaeination,  and  is.  throughout,  suffused  with  the 
magic  of  a personality  which  is.  in  many  wavs,  the  most  wonderful 
on  the  Ivric  stage  of  our  day.  One  almost 
inevitably  assumes  that  Carmen  is  Calv*’.' 
supreme  achievement — the  one  which  moat 
fully  discloses  her  extraordinary  |jowers. 

It  would  not  be  difficult . if  the  thought  of 
space  were  negligible,  to  demonstrate  the 
falsity  of  this  view — to  chant  at  length  the 
praises  of  two  other  characterizations  in 
which  this  incalculable  singing-actress  is, 
incontrovertible,  far  liner  and  truer.  But 
let  It  be  affirmed  simple  that  as  San- 
tuzsa  in  “ Cavalleria  ltustienna  M ahe  i*  far 
more  veracious,  eloquent,  and  searching 
than  aa  Carmen;  and  that  as  l/r«au/inc,  in 
Isidore  de  Lara's  well  nigh  forgotten  opera, 
she  imposes!  upon  the  modern  operatic 
stage,  and  in  the  memories  of  those  who 
were  fortunntp  enough  to  witness  it.  an 
impersonation  simply  incomparable  in  its 
vitality  and  genius,  no  leas  than  in  it-* 
nu|icrh  and  unerring  art.  Would  that  it 
might  lie  seen  again,  and.  if  that  were 
aible,  in  a worthier  musical  and  dramatic- 
setting  than  was  afforded  by  de  Lara's 
much-berated  though  not  unadmirable 
opera.  Who  that  olwerved  it  sympathetic- 
ally will  forget  that  passage  ill  her  love 
scene  with  Marin  where,  aa  t'alvfl  enacted 
her.  she  rose  from  her  silver  conch  to 
caress  her  still  timorous  Inver,  her  robe  of 
cloth-of-gold  trailing  gorgeously  after  her 
and  a wreath  of  poppies  crowning  her 
extraordinary  and  sinister  loveliness,  while 
her  characteristic  and  haunting  motif 
broadened  with  insinuating  temh-rne**  in 
the  orchestra! — But  these  are  things  of  the 
very  dead  past,  whereas  fttriwrn  and  San- 
turn i still  live;  and  the  Snnluzza  of  OaltV- 
is.  of  the  two.  the  greater  attainment  - 
Thus,  we  sav.  it  Is  regrettable  that,  for 
many,  Calv*1  merely  spells  “Carmen.” 

Her  Carmen — for  it  is  this  which  we  are 
here,  particularly,  considering — is  natu 
rally,  to-day.  a somewhat  different  one 
from  the  Carmen  of  ten  years  ago.  or  even 
of  three  years  ago.  It  is  not  so  lithe,  so 
spontaneous,  so  constantly  engrossing. 

This  Carmen  easts  a shadow  which  is 
measurably  more  ample  tbnn  of  old:  she 
titters  lier  (Missions  and  her  caprices  with 
less  sumptuous  and  instant  i-llect  ; there 
is  less  illusion,  and  there  Is  less  inten 
aity.  It  is  a creation  that  is  still  full  of 
genius,  full  of  a kind  nf  enchantment 
which  is  nut  to  l*>  paralleled;  if  the  genius 
Humes  somewhat  less  steadily  than  of  old. 
if  the  enchantment  is  a little  dimmed,  shall 
we  not  charge  it  against  the  inexorable 
progress  of  the  years,  against  that  mere 


flight  of  time  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  dim  the  glory  of  ua  all. 
even  the  most  captivating  and  superb? 

If  it  were  possible  to  imagine  the  Kneisel  Quartet  a leas  perfect 
laxly  of  executants  than  they  actually  are,  one  would  still  Is*  com 
|adled  to  acknowledge — a few  benighted  ones  would  acknowledge 
without  compulsion — the  extraordinary  and  memorable  service 
which  Mr.  Kneisel  and  his  associates  have  done  to  the  cause  of 
inusiral  art  by  their  persistent  amt  undaunted  exploitation  of  what- 
ever seemed  at  once  creatively  new  and  important  in  their  particular 
held.  It  is  not  too  much  to  nay  that  no  one  has  been  more  zealous 
and  untiring  in.  his.  search  after  new  music  of  significance  or 
importance,  and  in  his  prompt  ami  generous  exposition  of  it,  than 
has  Mr.  Kneisel.  Moreover,  he  has  done  this  service  to  tin;  larger 
interests  of  art  In  the  face  of  petulance  and  intolerance  on  the 
(tart  of  many  among  his  public  who  should  have  been  quick  to 
recognize  the  value,  no  less  than  the  unscltlahness.  of  the  work 
performed  for  their  enlightenment.  The-  matter  is  full  of  dis- 
couragement for  those  to  whom  music 
still  speaks  with  a living  and  changeful  • 
voice;  yet  there  is  much  consolation  in  tlie 
fact  that  Mr.  Kneisel  continues  to  behave 
as  if  he  were  really  convinced  that  musical 
art  did  not  come  to  an  abrupt  and  tragic 
close  a decade  ago.  ainoe  novelties  still  ap- 
pear on  the  programmes  of  the  Quartet. 

fine  is  moved  to  these  reflections  by  the 
performance  last  week,  by  Mr.  Kneisel  and 
his  associates,  of  a new  nuintet  for  piano 
and  strings  by  tiabrirl  raurd,  which  had 
not  hitherto  la-en  played  in  America.  This 

?uintei  <in  1)  minor,  opus  KD)  was  per- 
orated in  Paris  for  the  first  time  a year 
ago.  at  a concert  given  jointly  by  Kaoul 
Pugno,  the  French  pianist,  and  Eugftne 
Ysaye.  Music  by  Fanrt  is  not  very  fa- 
miliar to  American  audiences.  He  is  best 
known  here  by  his  songs  nnd  by  the  inci- 
dental music  which  he  wrote  for  Maeter- 
linck's “ Prllf-n*  et  M^lisamfc" — music,  by 
th*>  wav.  which  is  far  from  showing  him 
at  his  beat.  This  quintet  ia  in  a different 
case.  In  three  movements,  it  la  prevail- 
ingly meditative  in  tone.  The  movement 
which,  in  form  nnd  spirit,  makes  the 
nearest  approach  to  a aeherzo.  is  the  third 
— an  allegretto  moderato  which,  although 
its  opening  measures  voice  a certain  gnycty 
and  exhilaration,  doc*  nnt  greatly  alter  the 
tiiiaal  of  contemplative  serenity  which  is 
declared  at  the  Iteginning  of  the  work. 
Faurf  is  reckoned,  somewhat  mistakenly, 
among  those  younger  French  music-makers 
who  are  conveniently  summed  up  as  "ad- 
vanced.” Actually,  he  is  in  his  music 
infinitely  less  radical,  less  adventurous,  in 
his  methods  of  musical  expression  than  are 
those  younger  men  with  whom  he  has  la-on 
indiscriminately  grouped.  Yet  in  this 
new  quintet  there  is  niui-li  tlmt  is  genu- 
inely. and  in  the  Itest  sense,  “modern"  in 
its  method  of  utterance:  there  are  har- 
monic effect*  that  are  delicious  in  their 
subtlety  nnd  their  iridescent  hue;  there  aft* 
melodic  ideas  which  captivate  the  imagina- 
tion by  their  freedom  and  their  delicacy  of 
contour.  Mon*  noteworthy,  however,  than 
the  surface  quality  of  this  music,  is  the 
emotional  atmosphere  in  which  it  Is 
steeped.  From  the  start  one  ia  aware  of 
music  that  is  unfailingly  serene  and  noble, 
ami  that  has  moments  of  deep  and  ex- 
quisite beauty.  In  the  second  movement, 
particularly,  there  are  pages  where  one  is 
reminded  that  tliere  is  such  a thing  ns 
'•  inspiration  ” even — shall  one  cxlrava- 
ganilv  any? — in  contemporary  music. 


The  moat  famous  of  “Carmens" 
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The  Population  of  the 
' United  States 

The  population  of  continental  United 
States  in  IH05,  ns  obtained  by  adding  to  the 
returns  of  the  state*  which  i<s»k  a census 
in  that  year  the’  estimated  |«»buhttion  of 
the  remaining  Slates  and  Territories,  was 
82,574,  ISA.  an  increase  over  HUM)  of  0.57  D,- 
020,  or  8.7  |ier  cent. 

The  e*1 imatetl  population  for  continental 
J'niUil  State*  lor  Ibdil  wn«  85.04 1.510.  an<l 
for  the  Uniti-d  Slate*,  ineluaive  of  Ala*ka 
and  the  in-ular  pnsseasinttit,  05.182.240. 
Computed  on  the  basis  of  the  estimate,  the 
density  of  population  of  continental  United 
States  in  10045  was  twenty-right  person*  per 
square  milr,  as  compared  with  twenty-six 
in  1000. 

The  rapid  growth  of  urlwin  population  is 
noteworthy.  The  total  e»tira»tod  populu- 
linn  of  municipalities — that  is,  incorporsted 
place*  having  8000  or  more  inhabitants — 
exclusive  of  San  Francisco  and  Angeles. 
California,  is  S8.4U0.024  for  1000.  an  in- 
ereasr  over  118)0  of  3.012.188,  or  15.0  per 
eent while  l he  r«timatt*d  |w>pulatinn  of  the 
United  States,  exclusive  of  these  cities, 
showed  an  increase  of  4.480.18)8,  or  only  8 8 
per  cent. 

The  eighty-eight  cities  with  an  estimated 
population  of  50.000  or  more  in  1 !»•  »«•  bail  a 
total  estimated  |s>pnlation  of  10.771. 107.  an 
increase  of  2.760.  8153,  nr  10.3  per  cent,  over 
t lint  reported  at  the  Twelfth  Census.  Cities 
which  have  come  into  this  class  in  the  period 
from  inoo  to  118)0  are  Norfolk.  Virginia: 
Yonkers,  New  York;  Schenectady.  New 
York:  Houston.  Texas;  Tacoma.  Washing- 
ton: Terre  llante.  Indiana:  Dnllns,  Texas; 
Youngstown.  Ohio:  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana : 
Holyoke,  Massachusetts:  and  Akron.  Ohio. 
Tin*  five  leading  cities  and  their  estimated 
population  in  1000  are  as  follows:  New 
York.  4.113.043 : Chicago.  2.040.185;  Phila- 
delphia. 1.441.735;  St.  Louts,  640.320;  and 
lb -ton,  002,278. 


Polishing  the  Pole 

lx  the  railway  station  at  Wilkes-Barre, 
which  ha*  a large  Slavic  population,  is  a 
sign  over  the  lioothlack  stand  bearing  the 
Irgend : 

SHINE  5 cents.  POLISH  10  rent* 

An  Irishman  atom!  in  front  of  it  the  other 
day  apparently  plunged  in  profound  thought. 
At  length  be  pulled  his  pipe  from  bis 
mouth  and  spat  vigorously. 

■'  Faith  and  they'll  he-  doin’  well  to 
rha-r  r ge  double  for*  dagoes  too,”  was  his 
emphatic  comment. 


Quite  a Youngster 

llEFr*xn.\uM!.  the  famous  “guard”  at 
Yale  in  the  'WO'a,  now  a prosperous  business 
man  of  the  West,  recently  told  a story  of  a 
countryman  who,  with  hi"  wife,  had  crane 
down  to  New  Haven  to  six*  the  " foot- 
baller*.” 

The  rural  one  had  walked  around  the 
stnlwart  HcfTellingcr  With  an  air  of  rritical 
curiosity,  much  as  lie  might  have  surveyed 
n horse  he  was  about  to  purchase* 

**  Sary!”  he  called  to  his  wife, 

“ Wliat  is  it  V 

“ This  feller's  nigh  on  to  seven  fret,  ain’t 
he  ?** 

“ Almost,  Znclinritih.” 

" Weighs  ’bout  two  hundred  and  twenty, 
don't  lie?” 

“ I reckon  lie  does.'* 

“Well.  well,  well!”  ejaculated  the  roiiti-' 
tryman.  “ it  do  beat  all  how  footlsill  ilo  de- 
velop ’em!” 

**  Hr  rcrtainly  is  a flue  young  man!” 
said  the  wife. 

**  Man!"  observed  the  countryman.  “ Sary, 
one  of  them  professors  told  me  |»i*.*r*lf *t Imt 
this  feller’s  in  his  fourth  year!  I wonder 
what  they  feed  'em  on!" 


A Yachting  Trip 

U aptaIX.  *’  Please,  sir.  your  wife  ha* 
fallen  overboard." 

Ownrr.  “Confound  it!  Another  of  those 
biiikiug-»|«lli  of  her*!" 
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Lea  & Perrins’  Sauce 


THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 

A bottle  of  Lea  & Perrins’ 

Sauce  is  one  of  the  most 

useful  items  in  every  well- 

equipped  kitchen.  No  other 

seasoning  improves  the  flavor 

of  so  many  different  dishes. 

Beware  of  Imitations 
Look  for  Lea  A Perrins' signature 

John  Pumu'i  Sou,  A irv,  N.  Y. 
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Noth!  „ 

so  beneficial  to  the 
Nothing  else  is  no 

REFRESHING  and  HEALING 


After  SHAVING  UM 

0NDS 

EXTRACT 

Nothing  else  is  so  soothing  and 

skin. 


Avoid  imitations.  M.-mv  aro 
adulterated  with  active  poi 
floua.  Refuse  them. 
Insist  on  having 

POND’S 

EXTRACT 

The  Standard 

for  60  Yean 
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EASON’S  PLAYS|f**M 

i#it 

A “PATRICIAN”  PLAY,  AND  OTHERS  ft 

By  “I" 


TWO  new  musical  ext ravagaiutaa  have  nimr  to  gladden  tin* 
heart  of  tin*  town — “Th  - Gram]  MihmiI  " at  Ike  NlW  \m 
slcrduin  Tliwtre,  aiul  “ 11m-  (.and  of  Noil"  at  the  New 
York.  To  ploy  the  prophet  in  a I way*  pcriloo*,  anil  never 
inon*  mo  than  when  one  s]ienk*  of  Mich  enterprise*  a*  these: 
yet  it  an-nta  safe  to  predict  tliat  liotU  entertainment*  will  remain 
popular  during  tin*  summer. 

At  the  risk  of  lieing  trite,  one  cannot  avoid  the  impulse  to 
cluiraeterUe  “The  Land  of  Nod"  an  a theatrical  -lekyll  and  Hyik*. 
for  never  ainee  the  primitive  days  of  the  monkish  miracle- play* 
have  such  excellent  humor  ami  clmmi  In <-ii  united  with  *uel» 
deadly  dull*  meretriciousm-so.  And.  hv  way  of  warning  to  those 
who  would  enjoy  the  .Ickyll  pari  of  the  extravaganza,  lei  it  In*  re- 
corded that  tin*  good  half  nans  last.  Drop  in  at  ten  o'clock  ami 
you  will  lie  safe.  Those  who  attend  earlier  go  at  their  own  risk. 

I'n  la-gin  at  the  la-ginning  and  have  done  with  the  unpleasant 
moments  as  soon  as  possible — the  story  of  the  play  is  lia-s-d  on  the 
experience  of  Honnic,  a pretty,  dimpled  and  tlaxeii-haired  little 
girl  who  falls  asleep  at  home  and  wakes  up  in  the  Land  of  Nod. 
liontiir  is  ini|H-rsonated  hv  Mal-cl  Harrison,  who  appears  exactly 
us  she  was  in  " Itala-s  in  Toy  land  -same  la-aiitv,  same  round  pink 

stocking*.  same  "cute”  little  wavs,  same  shrill  ami  piercing  voice 
in  its  painful  simulation  of  childishness. 

In  the  |j*nd  of  Nml  slip  meets  the  HVulkcr  Van,  who  is  far 
more  dismal  than  his  bitterest  foes  have  pai.iled  him;  the  lack  af 
llmrln,  the  April  Foal,  the  IIV/afc  Knbbil,  and  other  weird  and 
dreamy  person*.  The  action  and  dialogue  are  nightmarish  and  of 
the  Tenderloin  tenderloin}.  For  example,  the  f'fcoru*  t/irl  in  her 
least  tawdry  nionients  says  to  tin-  HValArr  Mari:  “ l>ow  is  tlie 
sensation  you  feel  when  the  second  cocktail  meets  the  first  and 
«ays.  'Move  on:  lie  re  conu-s  another.’  . . . Did  you  ever  drink  a 
hotile  of  wine?  No?  I sec  I’ve  cot  to  give  you  a lesson  in  high 
society,  Ia-t'*  open  a Inittle  of  wine.” 

Iliil  oh!  what  a Messed  relief  when  the  eiirtain  rises  on  Aet  II„ 
which  Is  n musical  burlesque  culled  “ The  Song  Itirds  “ and  is  a 
satire  on  tin-  cruel  war  between  l>er  Herr  lHrektor  Gnarled  and  II 
Ultistrissimo  Impresario  llamnii-rstein.  The  encounter  of  these 
worthies  is  as  delightful  as  Welter  and  Fields  at  their  best. 
William  Riirress  Impersonate-*  the  great  Oscar  to  the  life,  from  the 
topmost  ghiss  of  tin*  Sacred  Hat  through  every  trick  of  feature, 
voice,  gesture,  down  to  the  flicking  of  tin-  ashes  of  his  cigar. 

Possibly  tin-  dark  luu-kground  of  “ The  Iaind  of  Nod  ” makes  this 
skit  stand  out  the  more  attractively,  hut  it  is  nevertheless  interest- 
ing to  see  the  jaded  audience  galvanized  into  life  and  laughter 
hv  the  humors  of  the  opera  campaign.  "The  Song  Birds " was 
■-•an[Nisisl  and  written  by  Victor  Herbert  ami  George  V.  Ilolurt.  nnd 
given  at  a launlts  Club  gamlNil.  hut  this  was  its  first  public  pre- 
sentation. It  is  tuneful  and  Iiiughuhle  from  Is-ginning  to  end.  Anil 
even  the  |>oor  old  “ I .ami  of  Nod  ” has  two  tutn-ful  catchy  songs 
which  proliuldv  will  In-  much  sting  anil  whistled  this  summer — 
” You  Look  Good  to  Father  ” and  “ The  Same  Oh!  Moon.” 

“ The  Grand  Mogul  ” Is  indeeil  a long  journey  down  the  road  to 
yesterday.  It  takes  one  Imek  to  tin-  days  wheu  eouiic  opera  was 
the  wildest  form  of  theatrical  amusement.  It  partakes  of  practi- 
cally all  the  elements  of  the  recognized  fl ft r- seven  varieties.  It 
has  « certain  number  of  bright  spot*.  tuneful  songs,  and  one  very 
amusing  charnrtcr  in  the  jicrson  of  Frank  Moulan.  the  comedian. 
Then-  is  just  almiit  enough  plot  to  link  one  act  to  another  and  to 
introduce  a score  of  songs.  Patrons  of  musical  comedy  will  he  able 
to  conjure  the  thns-  acts  tM-fore  their  vision  when  it  is  said  that 
the  Story  of  “ Tlir  Grand  Mogul  M is  that  of  a cirrus  side  showman 
who.  In-coining  entangled  iii  the  anchor  -ro|s-  of  n imiIUmIii  rising 
from  the  grounds  of  the  Itoyul  Palms-  at  Honohilu.  is  dropped 
through  tin-  roof  of  the  Palais-  of  The  Grand  Mogul  on  the  Island 
of  link-.  The  Mogul  is  out  at  the  time,  indulging  in  the  keen  sport 
of  tiger-hunting.  His  prolonged  nlr-rmr  arouse*  tin*  belief  that  he 
has  sutrcnsl  the  fate  of  the  historic  Young  laidy  of  Niger,  and  Lhat 
some  tiger  «dT  in  the  jungle  is  already  smiling.  Since  he  is  sup- 
jnisisI  to  have  descended  from  the  sun.  a petition  lias  In-oii  made  to 
those  higher  up  to  send  another  son  of  the  sun.  It  is  a*  this 
psychological  moment  that  Itnrkcr,  1 he  circiis-inan.  rotnw  in  through 
the  roof.  lie  is  held  as  the  Mogul,  and  in  a moment  or  two  Iris 
Isillooning  companions  an-  brought  in  before  him  as  prisoners. 
After  putting  them  through  tlic  expected  stunts,  t lie  Mogul  him- 
self returns  and  everything  is  t«|i*vturvy  until  within  five  minutes 
of  the  fall  of  the  filial  curtain, 


Then*  is  no  doubt  that  the  hurih-n  of  making  tin-  piece  go  reals 
upon  t lie  shoulders  of  Mr.  Moulan.  and  In-  really  achieves  a great 
deal,  although  lie  has  not  been  provided  with  a part  to  which  his 
fun-making  ability  entitles  him.  Miss  Maud  Lillian  Bern,  a 
large  young  lady  of  the  near-Lillian  Rn**cll  type,  sang  the  soprano 
songs,  ami  was  made  love  in  l*y  Mr.  Moulan  and  the  Simon-pure 
Mogul.  Mr.  John  Dunsinure.  Miss  Iferri  was  evidently  so  de- 
lighted with  tin-  way  the  opera  was  going  tlu*  night  “ 1 '*  *aw  it 
that  when  she  wasn't  singing,  sire  was  smiling  at  Inc  audience.  It 
deemed  to  tickle  her  almost  to  death  to  conn-  on  the  stage.  Inci- 
dentally. she  sang  several  of  lirr  songs  very  well.  Mr.  George 
Moore.’  although  inclined  toward  tin-  " Caruso  soh,*‘  earned  much 
applause  l»y  Itis  singing  of  the  ride  of  an  American  naval  ollicer. 

lly  wav  of  comment  upon  Mr.  J.  Harth-y  Manners’  drama.  " A 
Marriage  of  Reason.''  which  was  produced  lust  week  at  Wallack’s 
Theatre,  with  Mr.  Kvrlc  Itellew  in  the  h-mling  part,  for  tlu-  first 
time  in  New  York,  “ 1 " can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  in  its  com- 
ic) ling  entirety  tlie  preliminary  amumu-s-ment  helpfully  issued 
»tV  tile  pnalucer*  of  the  play,  it  will  lie  evident  to  every  reader 
of  discernment  tluil  this  chaste  yet  vivid  present  men  l po*M-**r*  the 
priceless  virtue  of  entliuslasni,  admirably  allied  with  a modest  yet 
dignified  reticence.  It  is  as  distinguished  as  it  is  unapproachable. 
To  alter  or  expand,  in  any  manner,  what  a certain  genius  would 
have  called  “its  heavenly  lengths,"  would  be  a crime  against 
art : 

“ Mr.  Rellew.”  reads  the  announcement,  **  Is  New  York's  favorite 
romantic  actor,  and  in  diplomatic,  army  and  navy  and  society  seta 
throughout  tlu*  nation  his  prestige  is  the  Ugliest  enjoyed  by  any 
contemporary  player,  either  Knglisli  or  American,  lie  has  been  a 
sailor  and  soldier  himself,  an  ollicer  of  Her  Majesty's  Navy  and  a 
lion  in  the  Went  End  of  lamdon. 

" His  new  play.  * A Marriage  of  Reason,’  is  frankly  fashionable. 
It  deals  with  noblemen  ami  noblewomen.  The  action  is  intensely 
dramatic,  crowded  with  incident  and  replete  with  original  sitim- 
turns,  but  it  is  always  perfectly  bred ; in  thorough  good  form  ami 
redolent  of  aristocracy.  Throughout  it  moves  on  tlu-  very  highest 
plane  of  life. 

" Naturally  such  a patrician  play  demand*  the  polished  artistry 
and  debonair  genius  of  Kvrlc  Itellew  for  its  chief  exponent.  He 
has  the  rille  of  Lord  IMcombr.  an  impoverished  Itritish  ]»er  who 
makes  a marriage  of  reason,  that  is  to  say  of  convenience,  with 
Kiln  Forrest,  a Chicago  heiress,  who  brings  him  an  abundance  of 
dollar*,  glorious  beauty,  nnd  the  splendid  unspoiled  nature  of  a 
true  American  gentlewoman.  Lord  lift  combe  grow*  to  love  his 
American  countess  and  to  h-nthe  the  matrimonial  bargain  by 
which  be  had  faiund  himself  in  cold  blood  to  hiicIi  a foautiful 
woman.  Rut  the  Earl  is  lovable  himself,  and  after  many  moving 
and  dramatic  incident*  it  devekiM  tluit  hi*  count***  love*  him  also, 
and  the  ‘marriage  of  reason  ’ that  begin*  in  a bargain,  become*  a 
marriage  of  tnte  love  and  happiness. 

“Miss  Fannie  Ward  comes  fresh  from  London  triumphs  to  play 
the  rAlr  of  tlu*  glorious  American  girl.  Having  made  a great  match 
herself,  anil  having  achieved  fame  upon  the  Itritish  and  American 
stage,  Mis*  Ward  i*  eminently  suited  for  the  exacting  rAlr  which 
requires,  in  addition  to  everything  else,  stunning  beauty  and  wonder- 
ful giiwn*  The  cast  i*  the  classiest  imaginable.  A patrician  play 
requires  players  who  have  moved  in  that  atmosplicie  and  to  whom 
the  dab.  the  iMiiiiloir.  the  opera- box.  and  tin-  country  lumse  are  |«rt 
of  their  every-day  life.  Such  have  In-cn  found  in  Mr.  Frederic  de 
Itclleville.  Mr.  Conwnv  Tearlc,  Mi.  .1.  K.  Adam*.  Mr.  ('..  Russell 
Sage.  Mr.  R.  L.  Smith.  Master  Richard  Storey.  Miss  Julia  Dean, 
Mi**  Margaret  Fuller,  and  Mi**  Maud  Ream  Stover. 

'*  Four  act*  an-  laid  in  and  around  Delcoinbe  Abliey.  which  will  be 
recognized  by  the  t ravelled  ns  the  country  place  of  an  American 
woman  "f  title,  who  also  has  found  happine**  in  an  international 
marriage.  Tlie  stage  settings  are  exquisite,  and  the  costume*  of 
the  ladies  are  the  superlative  creations  of  the  Rne  de  Ia  l'aix.  TlM-y 
are  exactly  the  sort  of  frock*  that  one  sees  when  tlie  wealth  nnd 
nobility  of  England  gather  at  Goodwood,  at  tlie  ducal  liouae-purtle* 
and  great  ball*.  The  entire  atmosphere  i*  one  of  extreme  elegance 
nnd  refinement  without  tlie  alighted  trace  of  ostentatinn.  These 
men  nn<l  these  woim-n  art-  thoroughbred.  Tlw-y  lu»ve  tlw-ir  existence 
in  the  high  altitude*  of  life,  but  they  are  intensely  liiutum.  . . .” 

“Mr.  lk-llew  i*  suited  to  the  glove  tip*  by  tlie  rAle  of  Lord  Del- 
combe.  TTc  i*  a nobleman  and  a »U|N*rb  gc-nlleman  who  never  gets 
outside  the  picture." 
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The  Champagne  of  Roffle  BEER 

The  main  point  of  beer,  like  everything  else,  is  SUPERIORITY  of  QUALITY. 
Try  a bottle  of  HIGH  LIFE  Beer  ami  compare  it  with  any  other  brand,  and 
the  question  of  Superiority  and  Quality  will  be  settled  for  all  time. 

We  use  only  the  best  materials  money  can  buy. 

We  have  spent  fortunes  to  obtain,  and  arc  still  spending  large  sums  annually  to 
maintain  “PERFECT  PURITY.” 

You  will  find  MILLER  HIGH  LIFE  BEER  for  sale  at  all  first-class 
hotels  and  clubs  and  on  dining  cars  and  steamships. 

HENRY  C.  UOTJER..  Distributor,  353  Broadway.  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

ILWAUI 


TIIE  fXI-WALLY  ATMOSPHERIC  AND  PAINTER -LIKE  yCALITY  OP  TIIEMK  TWO  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LANDSCAPES  IIY  MR.  Ill  IMil.t'  Kit  KE' 
MEYER  IM  THE  RKMIT.T  OF  AN  INTERESTING  EXPERIMENT  IN  THE  USB  OP  A CAMERA.  OP  LATE  YEARS.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  PHOTO- 
(.HATH  1C  ART  IIAK  BEEN  ALL  TOWARD  TIIE  PROnt'ITION  or  A I.ENM  WHICH  MIIOl  l.ll  TRANSMIT  IMAGES  WITH  THE  I'TMIWI  Ills- 
TINCTNESH.  Mil.  EICKEM EVER,  TO  MEI'CRE  THE  CONTRARY  KEEE«T  OP  VAGl'ENEMM  or  OCTI.tXlS  AND  TEXTVIIK,  IIAM  REVERTED  TO  AX 
OBSOLETE  KIND  OK  LENS  HY  WHICH  HE  HlODl’CEM  TIIE  STRIKINGLY  SKETCHY  KEI IXTM  SHOWN  IN  THE  AIIOVE  REPRODl'CTIONH 

Co|i|il|:lili  lyiO.  bf  Rul.H  I Ifkterjtt 
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THE  INCOMPARABLE 


WHITE 

THE  CAR  FOR  SERVICE 


MODEL  “H”  WHITE  STEAMER 

Above  is  shown  our  Model  “ H,”  the  smaller  of  the  two  models 
which  we  arc  offering  this  season.  In  commendation  of  this  car,  we 
would  say  that  it  follows  quite  closely  in  its  general  construction  our 
Model  “F”  which  we  built  last  season. 

The  Model  “ H ” has  a somewhat  shorter  wheel-base  than  our  last 
year’s  car  and  is  proportionately  lighter.  It  is  rated  at  20  steam  horse- 
power, and  its  price  is  $2,500  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland.  Only  a limited  number 
of  our  entire  season’s  output  of  this  car  remains  unsold. 

As  regards  the  new  features,  the  Model  “ H ” is  provided  with  the 
new  system  of  regulation  and  with  a number  of  minor  improvements 
which  are  found  also  in  our  high-powered  Model  “G.” 

WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Books  for  Women 
Family  Living  on  $500  a Year 

By  Juliet  Corson 

This  is  a daily  reference  book  for  young  house- 
wives.  It  contains  just  the  things  that  all 
housekeepers  must  know— even  the  trifles. 

SU5 


financial 


Letters 

of 

Bill*  of  exchange  bought  anil 
sold.  Cable  Tramfers  to  Eu- 
rope aud  2k>ulb  Africa,  Com- 
mercial aod  Travellers*  Letters 

Credit. 

Internationa;  Cheques.  Cer- 
tiCcetea  ol  Deposit 

Brown  Brothers  Sc  Co., 

IlANKBav. 

No.  Ml  Wall  Vrxaar. 

Housekeeping  Made  Easy 

By  Christine  Terhune  Merrick 

What  to  «!<•  in  all  parts  nf  the  house  on  every 
dnv  in  the  week.  Practical  hints  on  everything 
from  engaging  a maid  to  arranging  and  serving 
dinners,  etc. 

$1.00 
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BAD  NAUHEIM 

Near  Frankfort  O M. 

HEART  DISEASE.  GOUT.  RHEUMATISM.  FEMALE  DISEASES. 
SCROFULA.  NERVOUSNESS 

n»|HTtu»  irriillk  l>v  Ur.  KuriUnstor. 

Njirluc  " utrf  fclu|i|MHl  ~ ManiM|uvlli’*i  verwuid  ** 

BAD  NAUHEIM 

SALT  AND  MOTHER-lYE  SHIPPED  BV  CR.  SALINENRENIAMT 


ninety ' 


• lc*l.  *» 


. >!:«.!  *»nlrtn..iM't.  . ■ i.  N....U  ill.  It. 

Mitli-i  It  - r«  Nl.  I • U jIU-  1 1-  .1  iirnb, 

Sullinth,  > 


hah  MIh  la  IMS,  lUt.iU 


l.abu  at  II«mU  la  I! 


rr  Jk-^HAVtR. 


CARLESS  MOTORIST.  “Why  in  thun- 

der  do  they  put  their  bUnkcty  mile  stones 
so  far  apart  ?** 


A Valuable  Historical  Discover)' 
in  Wyoming 

A Mianvr  accident  ha*  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  wliat  ix  pmhnhft’  one  of  the  imwt 
aiM'ieitt  litirial  ground*  in  WviMiiing,  dating 
liiok  ux  early  a*  1811.  'll  in  in  tin* 
form  of  a cave,  long  aince  covered  over, 
in  which  were  found  seven  complete 
skeletons,  ax  well  a*  blanket*,  Ix-ad*. 
tomahawk*.  and  oilier  Indian  relics  that 
cnmpctnit  authorities  declare  won*  the 
property  of  the  Arickareex.  who  founded  n 
village  of  that  name  in  1800  near  where 
Pierre.  South  Dakota,  now  stands. 

The  discovery  xwi*  to  xiilMianttato  an 
old  Imliitn  legend  long  held  in  douht  by 
Wyoming  historian*,  but  which  lut*  been 
lia  mil'll  down  witli  unerring  accuracy 
uiuong  the  Crow*  and  Sioux.  The  legend 
deal*  with  the  ex |M-«litioii  of  Wilson  P.  Hunt, 
who,  in  is  In,  headed  the  .\wtor  expedition, 
starting  front  Omaha  in  April  to  follow  in 
tin*  f«**t *le|M  of  Lewis  and  Clark. 

On  July  IS.  ISII,  Hunt  and  a parly  of 
sixty  men.  seven  Ariekarec  Indian*  and  one 
Sioux  interpreter,  left  tie-  Ariekam*  village 
for  the  Northwest.  The  Indian  legend  i* 
that  near  the  crossing  of  -Little  Powder 
Hiver  tin-  white*  Iwn—oie  *H«pieious  of  tlw 
art ionx  of  the  seven  Ariekanv*.  fi-aring  tliev 
meant  to  Is-lray  tin-  laind  into  the  hand" 
of  the  Itlaekfeei.  Aeeording  to  the  Indian 
story,  the  Ariekaree*  were  <U-taile<l  with  a 
|Mrt>  of  twenty  white*  to  scout  to  thr 
north  of  the  l.ittlc  Powder  eump.  and  that 
later  on  the  whites  returned,  deelaring  that 
the  Indian*  had  «li**«Tted.  The  Indians 
have  nlwnyx  elaitned  that  the  white*  in«t 
dered  the  entire  Iwnd.  hut  not  until  the  <!•" 
•■decry  of  the  seven  skeleton*  luix  the  story 
received  any  credence. 
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Side-Lights 
on  Astronomy 

By 

SIMON  NEWCOMB 

General  readers  who  are  interested  In 
astronomy  hut  not  in  its  technicalities  will 
find  in  Professor  Newcomb's  volume  inter- 
esting chapters  on  the  problems  that  .astron- 
omers are  facing  today:  How  large  is  the 
universe?  Has  it  definite  bounds?  How 
long  will  it  endure  ? These  and  kindred 
questions  are  discussed  in  the  light  of  the 
most  recent  knowledge. 

ElustrAted.  Price,  net,  f 2.00 
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A Tree  That  Gives  Milk 

lx  South  Amorim  i*  u n-mnrkaldi*  trr-e 
growing  in  tin*  vulh-y  of  tin-  Amazon.  Its 
hh p i-t  a milk  Kiiigulnrly  likr  tin-  lin«-*t  row* 
milk.  It  in  highly  nutritious.  Mini  will  mix 
with  wnti*r,  hot  or  cold,  and  never  curdle*  in 
hot  Dlixt urr*.  It  keep*  good  for  n week, 
even  in  the  ImMi-st  Weather,  and  has  much 
the  ta-.li-  of  eoWN  milk  in  wliieli  cinnamon 
ha*  Im-n  kUh-jhiI.  It  is  a little  thicker  than 
ordinary  milk,  and  ha*  the  feeling  in  the 
month  "of  li.|uid  juiee.  If  left  standing  for 
a few  hour*  a lliirk.  oily  cream  arise*. 
When  dry  It  ha*  the  con*l*tt-ney  of  soft  wax. 
A recent  traveller  in  South  America  nays 
he  ha*  drunk  large  quantities  of  it.  both  a* 
it  mme  from  the  tree  ami  also  mixed  with 
tea  or  coffee,  with  which  it.  eomhineH  better 
than  animal  milk.  Me  declares  that  it  I* 
extremely  nourishing,  ami  that  when  he 
could  got  this  sap  lo-  always  preferred  it  to 
cow'*  milk.  The  milk  i*  oMainod  either  hy 
brni-ing  the  hark  of  the  trunk  of  the  trro 
or  hy  breaking  tin-  smaller  broncho*,  when  it 
flow*  very  freely,  *o  much  so  that  several 
quart*  may  lie  obtained  from  a single  tree 
within  a few  hours’  time. 


Either  Way 

A TKAVKU.KH  lately  returned  from  Ireland 
ha*  a story  illustrating  the  ready  Wfit  of  the 
Irishinnn.  ’ An  old  gardener,  meeting  hi-* 
employer,  touched  his  linger  to  the  tip  of 
hi*  cap  uml  Mild: 

“tJ.iod  morning,  yer  honor,  oi  liad  a fint 
drome  of  ye  last  night.” 

“Indeed*.  Michael!”  n-maik'-d  the  em- 
ployer. “What  waa  the  dream?*' 

“ Oi  drained  thot  ye  gave  me  a film  box  o' 
tnlmei-y,  an*  thot  her  ladyahip.  yer  honored 
wife,  gave  me  humble  wife  a can  o*  th*  l>e*t 
tuy." 

“ Ah.  Michael,  but  you  know  dream*  al- 
ways go  by  contraries." 

“Thin,"  said  Michael,  “maybe  veil  la- 
after  giviu’  me  wife  t h*  tolwcey  an'  her 
ladyship  'll  give  me  th’  tuy." 


Fellow  Travellers 

A (lari.xwu'it  Ilian  tells  of  a Connecticut 
farmer  who.  after  having  driven  a lot  of 
hog*  to  Greenwich,  sold  them  for  pre- 
cisely what  had  been  offered  him  before  he 
left  hoim-. 

“You  don't  seem  to  have  made  much  by 
bringing  your  hogs  down  here,”  remarked 
the  man  who  tells  the  story. 

“Well,  no."  replied  the  agriculturist,  de- 
jectedly. “ I ain't  made  no  money,  hut  then, 
you  know."  lie  added,  his  face  brightening, 
“ I had  the  o»m|Kiny  of  the  hog*  on  the  way 
down.” 


A Problem 

“ Dai*.”  begun  Dtibby,  “ the  world  is  round, 
isn’t  it  ?" 

“ So  I believe,  inv  st»n.''  replied  dad. 
“Well,  dad."  continued  Itohby,  “how  can 
it  come  to  an  end  ?" 


Not  So  You’d  Notice  It 

“ Sav,  old  man.  do  you  think  your  illness 
is  serious T” 

“Serious?  Well,  there**  nothing  very 
funny  about  it." 


In  New  York 

Mum.  A.  “What  a pretty  waitress  you 
have!  lately  landed,  i*  she  not  ?'* 

Mil*.  It.  “Why  do  you  think  that?" 

Mm*.  A.  “ Uccause  she  ha*  never  lived 
with  me.” 


The  Ruling  Passion 

•'  llitoKri.r  lmrrowi*l  money  from  me  this 
morning.'*  said  Little.  **  lie  told  me  he 
wanted  to  buy  a |KM-Kcthonk.‘' 

“Oh.  I isi’."  exehiimc*l  I Jirge.  “lie.  Wit* 
getting  something  fur  nothing." 


MOST 

ANCIENT 

AND 

GLORIOUS 

OF 

CORDIALS 
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OF 

CORDIALS 


LIQUEUR 


Gtiarireux 


— GREEN  AND  YELLOW— 

This  famous  cordial,  now  made  at  Tarragona, 
Spain.  wns  for  centuries  distilled  by  the  t ar- 
thusian  Monk-*  (Tire*  Chartrctix)  at  the  Mon- 
aslcrjr  of  Iji  Grailde  Chartreuse,  France,  and 
knuwn  throughout  the  amid  as  Chartreuse; 
the  above  cut  represents  the  bottle  amt  Inl-cl 
employed  in  the  putting  up  of  the  article  since 
the  Monks'  expulsion  from  France,  and  it  is 
now  known  as  Liqueur  Pfcres  Chartreux 
(the  Monks,  however,  still  retain  the  right  to 
use  the  old  bottle,  and  label  as  well),  distilled 
by  the  same  order  of  Monks  w ho  have  securely 
guarded  the  scciet  of  its  manufacture  for  hun- 
dred* of  years  and  who  alone  poswtss  a knowl- 
edge of  the  clemenU  of  this  delicious  necur. 

At  An*  tlsM  Wm  McnUMi,  l.nr.n,  NoMU,  C»fo. 

lUtier  A Co.,4j  IIom.1.,,.  N..Yo»k,  N.  Y , 

* SoU  Agant*  for  United  Suu*. 


Easy 
Tying 
Cravats 

It  u almost  im- 
possible to  he  a 
poor  Cravat  and 
obtain  a graceful 
and  effective 
knot.  The  fault 
lies  not  alone  in 
the  fabric,  but 
also  in  the  shape 
of  the  Cravat. 

Keiser 
Cravats 

overcome  these 
faults.  Being 
made  of  the  better  cravat  silks,  with 
neck  bands  and  ends  properly  pro- 
portioned, Keiser  Cravats  almost  tie 
themselves — they  slip  into  diape  so 
easily.  Keiser  Cravats  bear  the 
guarantee  label — look  for  it. 
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"BENEATH  HIS  NOTICE.' 


I'rv  this  for 


a delicious 


cocktail : 


Grand 
Marnier 
Dry  Gin 


flic  finest  liqueur,  esteemed  above 
all  others  by  the  traveled.  In  the 
society  of  every  capital  of  the  world 
it  reigns  supreme. 

Made  In  France  slnoe  1827 
S&/J  A'r rrr^hrrr 

LUYTIliS  BROTHERS,  HEW  YORK 


FOR  m MEN 


-MADE  AT  KEY  WEST>- 


^PHUl'SANDS  littvc  discardeU  (be  idea 
* ' i making  ihcir  own  cucktaiU. — all  w ill 
-.fur  civing  the  CLUB  ’COCKTAILS  .. 
fair  trial  >•  irntifu  ally  blended  from  the 
ch"i'«--t  old  liquor*  and  mellowed  with  age 
make  them  the  pet  fret  eicktaiU  that  they 
are.  Seven  kind*.  mo*t  popular  «><  which 
are  Martini  (Gin  base  -.  Manhattan  (Whi*. 
key  ha*r). 

The  follow ini'  l.ilwl  apiM-ui,  on  every 

bottle : 

Guaranteed  under  the  National  Pure 
Food  and  Drui|»  Act.  Approved  June 
30th.  tBOh.  Serial  No.  1707. 

G.  F.  IILUULt IN  A HKO. . Sole  Props. 
Hartford  New  York  London 

Elements  of  Navigation 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON 
ti 

tt‘.n  Im.IUi-h- il-V t* • rmv  .«in*  mimrlnl  >.  irh  l»-  nriv  Ir.itlon 
vl  „ v— ...|  „„  t V..  , \.-<*  York. 

ir, ft  nnwmt.  n*fo 
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HUNTER 

BALTIMORE 

RYE 


IT  IS  PURE,  RIPE.  MELLOW  AND 
WHOLESOME.  THE  AMERICAN 
GENTLEMAN'S  WHISKEY 


Wit.  LtSAUAS  a BOM.  Balllai. 


J 

American  Diplomacy 

ITS  SPIRIT  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS 

by 

JOHN  BASSETT  MOORE 


For  years  Professor  Moore  hns  been 
regarded  as  being  the  highest  living  au- 
thority concerning  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can diplomacy.  This  series  of  papers 
on  American  diplomacy  has  commanded 
wide  attention,  not  only  in  this  country, 

! but  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  as  well, 
and  places  many  historical  facts  l>cfore 
the  reading  public  for  the  first  time. 
It  shows  how  from  the  very  first  the 
American  policy  has  been  to  negotiate 
treaties  and  carry  on  international  busi- 
ness fairly,  squar.  y,  and  aboveboard; 
and  it  unfolds  and  expounds  in  a dear 
and  connected  form  the  distinctive  princi- 
ples and  |H)licies  the  maintenance  of 
which  has  caused  American  diplomacy  to 
be  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  great  form- 
ative forces  in  modern  history. 

With  S^itecn  Portraits.  Cro'hm  Svo.  Cloth.  $2  AO  net 
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Sampson  Rock 

Of  Wall  Street 


“SAMPSON  ROCK  OF  WALL  STREET’' 


By 

EDWIN  LEFEVRE  r 

Author  of  “ IV nil  Street  Stories “ The  Golden  Flood”  etc. 

IN  Wall  Street  Mr.  Lefevre  has 
found  all  that  goes  to  the  mak- 
ing of  the  most  exciting  kind  of 
a story  of  love  and  adventure.  There 
are  an  American  girl  and  American 
millions  to  be  won,  and  the  young 
man  makes  a daring  fight  for  them. 

The  feverish  life  of  Wall  Street  and  the  “ wheels  within 
wheels  ” of  the  stock-market  operations  have  never  been  so 
graphically  and  intimately  revealed.  The  reader  watches  the 
fascinating  game  from  the  inside  view-point  of  one  of  the 
great  captains  of  finance.  The  story  is  packed  with  incident, 
and  culminates  in  a tremendous  climax  such  as  only  Wall 
Street  could  produce. 

Illustrated.  Price,  $1.50. 
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Oh,  Be  Jolly!' 


PR 

Reg.  U.  5.  Pat.  Oft. 

ALE 


Here’s  Your  Good  Health!” 


drink  to  your  own  good  health  every 
time  you  drink  your  friend's  good  health  in 
P.  B.  Ale. 

P.  B.  is  the  best  ale  brewed. 

P.  B.  is  a perfectly  pure  ale.  Just  the 
best  malt  and  hops,  made  into  the  best  ale 
by  scientific  brewing. 

It's  a good  drink;  strengthening  as  well  as 
stimulating.  It  makes  a well  man  feel  good 
and  a sick  man  feel  better. 

PARK  & TILFORD,  New  York, 

C JEVNE  & CO.,  Chicago, 

S.  S.  PIERCE  CO.,  Boston, 

. and  first-class  Grocers. 

SERVED  AT  THE  WALDORF-ASTORIA, 

FIFTH  AVENUE  HOTEL, 
HOTEL  ASTOR  and  other 
first-class  Hotels. 

IN  BOTTLE  OR  ON  DRAUGHT 

AT  SHANLEY’S,  CAVANAGH’S, ‘MURRAY’S. 
HEALY’S,  BROWN’S  CHOP  HOUSE, 

and  leading  Restaurants,  Cafes,  etc. 

BUNKER  HILL  BREWERIES 

Ch*rl««town.  Mn»*. 

New  York  Office  42  East  23d  St 
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The  CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE 

A 520,000,000  BENEFACTION  FOR 
ART,  SCIENCE,  AND  EDUCATION 


SACRIFICING  FIVE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS’ WORTH  OF  HORSEFLESH  TO 

REBUILD  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A NEW  HISTRIONIC 
GENIUS  AND  HER  ART 


THE  BICENTENARY 
OF  FIELDING 


NEW  YORK 
PRICE  10  CENTS 
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Why  does  everybody  say,  “Buy  a Royal ” — Ask  an  owner 


Read 

This 

Letter 


From 

Missouri: 


'*  Five  yean  ago  I took  out  two  policies  of 
each  In  your  company.  At  the  time  I made  a memorandum 
on  mv  list  of  life  insurance:  ‘ Poe  1916,  with  ptsiiHy  an 
additional  two  thousand  as  n dividend.' 

*•  When  notified  a few  days  ago  that  a dividend  on  my 
two  policies,  of  f 1,308.60,  was  due.  and  that  it  was  mine 
for  the  asking,  I was  surprised  and  greatly  pleased  to 
discover  that  the  prospects  were  so  good  for  the  two  thousand 
dollar  dividend  I wing  i>aid. 

" I now  regret  that  at  the  time  I took  out  this  Insur- 
ance in  your  company  I had  nut  made  the  amount  double." 

This  Policyholder  thought  that  possibly  $3,000  would 
be  paid  as  a dividend  in  1016,  but  in  1006— when  his 
policies  had  been  In  force  only  jive  j/eora— he  receives 
St.3o8.6o,  and.  mark  you.  this  is  only  our  divide  ml.  If  the 
policyholder  lives  until  the  policy  matures  he  will  have  re- 
ceived two  other  dividends,  and  If  he  should  die  at  any  time 
the  policy  will  be  paid  in  full. 

The  Prudential 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

lacurponied  aa  a Suck  Company  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Writs  lor  Specimen  Fi*e  Year  Divldtnd  Endowment  Policy  like  this  at  jnor  ago. 
JOHN  P.  DRYDEN.  President  Dope  T.  Homo  Office.  NEWARK,  N.J. 
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MAIN  ENTRANCE.  14  EAST  28th  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY 


I.AIHKS'  TEA  ROOM 


Thu  quiet  and  beautiful  hotel  for  tianucnt  and  permanent  guests  hat  been  open 
(or  one  year  aod  hat  met  with  wonderful  luccru.  We  have  53 2 rooms  us  the 
house,  each  with  bath  and  ibowet  attached.  For  a room  with  bath  we  charge 
$2.50  to  $3.50  pet  day.  For  a parlor,  bedroom,  and  bath  we  charge  $5.00  to 
$8.00  pci  day.  Centre  of  1 hopping  and  theatrical  district. 

A.  E.  DICK.  Manager 

Formerly  Manager  of  the  Tampa  Bay  Hotel,  Florida 

A‘iat(i  mntltm  iah  ftrU4»*l  mmuyiwm. 
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COMMENT 

A Dignified  Country 

Tub  episode  between  the  President  and  Mr.  Harriman  has. 
on  the  whole,  been  treated  by  the  country  with  dignity.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  repeat  that  it  was  “ unfortunate  ” or  “ de- 
plorable.” for  it  was  marked  by  taste  of  a quality  so  obvious 
that  it  needs  no  descriptive  adjective.  It  is,  of  course, 
sadly  true  that  the  President  lias  lost  something  by  the  part 
which  be  played,  and  also  by  the  revelation — it  will  be  so  to 
many— that  the  best-intentioued  man  cannot  escape  smirching 
if  he  wades  too  far  into  the  mire  of  politics.  It  will  do  no 
good  to  any  one — least  of  all  the  country — to  add  much  to 
what  has  already  been  said  about  Mr.  Roosevelt's  quick 
proneness  to  give  the  lie  to  every  one  who  differs  from  him, 
and  who  may  lie  mistaken.  To  some  minds  this  haste  and 
unrestraint  of  the  President  have  been  amusing;  but  it  can 
be  so  no  longer.  It  is  very  hard  on  the  country.  It  puts  us 
in  the  wrong  light.  Our  people  are  not  habitually  doing  that 
sort  of  thing.  As  a rule,  Americans  are  conscious  that  mis- 
takes are  not  lies,  while  our  Presidents  have  usually  ignored 
assaults  ujton  them,  have  left  their  conduct  to  speak  for  it- 
self, and  hare  declined  personal  encounters.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  this  particular  issue; 
a regard  for  the  country  commands  silence;  the  issue  should 
not  have  been  raised.  The  comment  which  might  properly 
be  made  upon  the  act  of  a newspaper  that  will  buy  stolen 
letters  is  obvious;  but  it  cannot  now  be  indulged  in,  because, 
in  this  instance,  the  question  is  brought  before  the  courts 
by  the  arrest  of  the  clerk  who  is  charged  with  stealing  Mr. 
Harm  man's  letters  to  ‘Mr.  Sidney  Webster. 

Roosevelt  and  Politics 

One  revelation  of  the  episode  is  open  to  public  discussion. 
It  is  now  known  more  clearly  than  it  was  before  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  been  taking  that  active  part  in  political  cam- 
paigns which  requires  constant  and  intimate  association  with 
party  leaders  and  their  machinery  and  other  instrumentalities. 
It  requires  also  acquaintance  with  and  condonation  of  the  ways 
and  mann'ers.  of  the  artisans  of  modem  practical  politics. 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  best  friends  have,  for  many  years,  regretted 
his  love  of  the  game,  a love  which  ho  has  asserted  more  than 
once.  Some  of  his  political  opponents  even  have  advised  him 
to  curb  a propensity  which,  at  times,  has  seemed  to  take 
I-ossession  of  him  like  a passion.  Once  Grover  Cleveland. 
when  he  was  Governor  of  New  York,  warned  him  against 
putting  too  much  faith  in  machine-workers,  telling  him  that, 
some  day,  he  would  find  himself  sadly  betrayed  by  some  one 
of  them  in  whom  he  had  trusted.  But  Mr.  R<v»bvelt,  with 
that  confidence  in  himself  which  is  to  often  admirable,  bus 
persisted,  insisting  that  he  would  succeed  in  compelling  a 
better  state  of  things  through  questionable  instruments.  At 


last,  as  was  bound  to  be  (lie  case,  ho  is  inextricably  mixed  up 
in  the  proceedings  and  acts  of  one  of  the  worst  machines— 
that  of  his  own  party  in  his  own  State — of  the  darkest  chapter 
in  American  political  history.  He  worked  with  the  worst 
men,  was  conscious  of  some  of  their  acts,  discussed  freely 
with  them  the  raising  of  sums  of  money  much  larger  than 
honest  polities  demanded,  while  his  trusted  friends  and  ad- 
visers laid  themselves  open  to  suspicions — possibly  unjustified 
— which,  in  turn,  have  reflected  upon  him.  So  far  as  his  con- 
nection with  practical  politics  is  concerned,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  shut  his  eyes  upon  bad  men  and  bud  methods,  or  is  too 
guileless  for  the  work  in  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  he  has 
been  engaged.  A good  many  of  his  well-wisher*  have  long 
believed  that,  in  undertaking  to  increase  public  virtue  by 
the  employment  of  bad  men  and  their  methods,  he  was  ma- 
king a mistake;  now  they  arc  sure  of  it,  and  they  thus  under- 
stand why  the  President  should  be  moved  to  intense  anger 
by  the  publication  of  a letter  which,  without  making  any 
attempt  to  do  justice  to  his  motives,  naively  and  frankly 
*l»cakg  of  his  familiarity  with  questionable  campaign  funds 
and  their  collectors  and  contributors. 

The  President’s  Conspiracy 

Is  there  really  a “rich  man’s  conspiracy,”  or  is  Mr.  Roosk- 
velt  suffering  from  undue  suspicion  1 According  to  one  of 
the  newspapers,  the  mumbling  of  an  inebriated  statesman  is 
the  basis  for  his  certainty  that  the  President  is  the  object 
of  a plot  which  is  medieval  in  its  character  and  bedlamite 
in  its  folly.  The  story  thus  comes  from  a source  that  cannot 
command  respect.  But  it  is  inherently  suspicious.  The  mut- 
tered confession  does  not  fit  in  with  the  facts  of  current  his- 
tory. Mr.  Roosevelt  is  fighting  windmills.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  conspiracy,  so  it  was  stated,  involved  the  choosing 
of  delegates  from  various  State*  who  were  to  be  pledged  to 
support  favorite  sons  until  these  had  been  exhausted,  and  then 
the  convention  was  to  take  up  some  “ reactionary,”  like  Vice- 
President  Fairbanks.  To  earrv  out  this  plot  $5,000,000  had  been 
raised.  While  one  paper  ascribed  this  plot  to  a drunken  man, 
another  paper’s  Washington  correspondent  attributed  it  to 
Senator  Penrose.  Senator  Penrose  says  that  he  didn’t,  while 
some  of  his  friends  say  that  he  did  it  in  order  to  make  game 
of  Secretary  Lon,  One  trouble  is  that  no  such  movement 
for  favorite  sons  as  that  described  is  on  foot.  Some  Repub- 
lican gentlemen  have  long  been  trying  to  induce  their  several 
States  to  regard  them  as  favorite  sons,  but  among  these  arc 
quite  ns  many  friends  as  opponents  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  In 
New  York  there  may  be  two.  both  Roosevelt  men,  while  the 
statesman  who  hopes  for  the  maternal  favors  of  Wisconsin 
is  counted  more  radical  than  the  President,  if  that  he  possible. 
There  is  to  be  a “try  out”  in  Ohio  between  Forakkr  and 
Taft,  but  there  is  no  conspiracy  evident  behind  either  of 
them.  There  is,  indeed,  a recognizable  struggle  going  on  in  the 
Republican  party,  but  it  is  also  going  on  in  the  Democratic 
party,  and  this  is  so  because  the  issue  is  dividing  men  without 
regard  to  party.  The  issue  is  between  those  who  believe  in 
government  control  of  business  and  those  who  believe  in  in- 
dividual freedom;  between  those,  too,  incidentally,  who  believe 
in  national  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  those 
who  believe  that  the  State*  should  not  be  divested  of  their 
constitutional  authority  by  judicial  constructions.  There  ia 
no  conspiracy  and  no  concealment  on  the  part  of  those  who 
oppose  the  President,  and  some  of  these  are  likely  to  resent 
the  accusation  that  seems  to  have  been  so  eagerly  embraced. 

Why  Take  On  About  It,  Anyhow? 

In  the  While  House  the  story  apparently  was  regarded  as 
a malignant  plot  to  flout  the  Lord’s  anointed.  But  why  take 
on  so  about  it  evpn  it  were  true?  Why  should  not  any  squad 
of  citizens  get  together  and  contribute  money,  brains,  or  any- 
thing else  they  have  got  to  make  any  man  President  who 
suits  them?  The  race  for  thp  Presidency  is  a free-for-all 
event,  and  there  is  not.  and  should  not  be,  anything  to  hinder 
any  citizen,  or  group  of  citizens,  from  backing  any  candidate 
whose  success  they  think  will  do  them  good.  To  expose  their 
plans  is  a fuir  game,  if  there  are  really  any  plans  to  expose, 
but  the  intimation  of  abominable,  and  even  treasonable, 
naughtiness  in  the  purpose  of  any  group  of  citizen*,  rich  or 
poor,  to  get  a President  to  their  liking  is  preposterous.  It 
isn’t  a bit  wickeder  to  try  to  elect  a conservative  President 
who  will  try,  between  1909  and  1913,  to  give  the  country 
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whatever  tin*  country  seems  to  need,  than  to  try  to  elect  one 
committed  to  the  development  of  the  so-called  “ Roosevelt 
policies.” 

A Pointer  for  the  Codes  Committee 

The  Assembly  Code#  Committee  is  thinking  deeply  over  Mr. 
IIahhjmin'h  statements  concerning  that  $200,000  contribution 
which  was  made  by  him  and  three  others  to  the  Republican 
campaign  fund  in  New  York  in  1904.  Under  the  State 
law  as  it  exists  this  sum  could  have  been  disposed  of,  as 
is  admitted,  in  fifty -dollar  driblets  without  any  public  account- 
ing. There  an*  a few  more  than  four  thousand  election  districts 
in  the  State,  and  by  dividing  up  the  whole  $200,000,  giving 
a little  to  eaeh,  any  on  the  basis  of  five  dollars  u vote,  tin? 
whole  fund  might  have  been  secretly  disposed  of.  I>et  us  as- 
sume, merely  for  the  sake  of  argument,  of  course,  that  this 
money  was  actually  used  for  buying  votes.  The  use  of  any 
corrupt  practices  act  is  to  prevent  corruption,  and  one  way  to 
prevent  it  ia  to  force,  for  the  information  of  the  State  and 
its  people,  an  accounting  of  all  expenditures.  The  present 
law  contains  a $200  limitation,  and  therefore,  as  a member  of 
the  Association  to  Prevent  Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections 
says,  “ The  public  eye  would  have  seen  that  money  dewend 
underground  in  fifty-dollar  drops,  to  rise  again  in  votes,  like 
the  grass  in  April,  but  of  the  mysterious  chemical  and  bio- 
logical changes  beneath  the  surf  aw  no  account  would  be 
given.”  The  public  wants  to  know  who  gets  the  change.  This 
teaches  us,  as  the  mondixers  say,  not  only  that 

Little  drops  of  water,  little  grains  of  sand,  etc., 
but  that  if  we  are  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a mighty 
ocean  of  corruption  we  had  better  look  after  the  little  drops. 
The  Wain wright  amendment  striking  out  the  $200  limitation 
ought  to  pass.  The  only  safe  thing  is  to  know  how  goes  every 
cent  of  our  election  fund. 

Dr-  White  Fears  Cuban  Annexation 

I>r.  Andrew  D.  White  has  come  back  from  a visit  to 
Cuba  with  the  same  convictions  that  are  brought  borne  from 
that  island  by  almost  all  intelligent  American**  who  go  there 
and  look  uround.  lie  ia  convinced  that  Cuba  ia  incapable  of 
self-government.  It  is  not  a new  conviction  in  his  case. 
Year*  ago,  as  commissioner  to  San  Domingo,  when  General 
Grant  and  others  thought  of  annexing  that  island,  he  learned 
“ the  utter  incorn petenev  of  the  mixed  races  in  the  equatorial 
Spanish  republic  to  govern  themselves.”  Holding  this  opin- 
ion, Dr.  WiitTR  considers  Cuba  a much  greater  danger  to 
the  United  States  than  the  Philippines,  because  no  out* 
seriously  thinks  of  making  the  Philippines  a Territory  and 
finally  a State  in  our  Union,  whereas  there  have  long  been 
many  Americans  who  wish  to  annex  Cuba.  Dr.  White  ad- 
mits a great  dread  of  seeing  “ what  would  be  a great  negro 
State,  utterly  incapable  of  self-government,  made  a part  of 
our  system,  with  at  least  two  Senators  and  several  Representa- 
tives at  Washington.  Everything  he  lately  saw  in  Cuba 
strengthened  him  in  the  conviction  that  such  a State  would 
be  a curse  to  u» — “a  vast  rotten  borough,  with  a small 
number  of  wealthy  capitalists  in  the  midst  of  an  expansive 
negro  population.”  Hotter,  he  thinks,  set  up  the  Cuban  gov- 
ernment again  and  again — seventy  times,  if  necessary — than 
make  it  a part  of  our  system.  As  a separate  nationality, 
with  independence  guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  it  may 
at  last,  he  thinks,  like  Mexico,  find  some  system  under  which 
it  can  evoke  something  like  stable  government. 

Present  Prospects  In  Cabs 

As  wo  have  said,  most  other  intelligent  American  visitors  to 
Cuba  bring  back  very  much  the  same  impression  of  the  politi- 
cal capacity  of  the  Cubans  that  Dr.  White  disclose*.  Tt  re- 
calls Admiral  Dewey's  opinion,  expressed  seven  or  eight  years 
ago,  that  the  Filipinos  were  better  qualified  than  the  Cubans 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  objections  to  annexing  Cuba 
are  ominously  clear;  but  so  are  the  objections  to  letting  her 
try  to  work  out,  by  revolutionary  processes,  such  a stable 
government  as  that  of  Mexico.  The  Platt  amendment 
secures  to  the  government  of  the  United  State's  the  right  to 
intervene  in  Cuba  “ for  the  preservation  of  Cuban  independ- 
ence, the  maintenance  of  a government  adequate  for  the 
protection  of  life,  property,  and  individual  liberty,  and  for 
discharging  the  obligations  with  respect  to  Cuba  imposed 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  on  the  United  States.”  The  Platt 


amendment  does  not  give  much  encouragement  to  the  revo- 
lutionary processes.  It  virtually  says.  **  Learn  to  swim  by  all 
means,  but  don't  go  near  the  water.”  Meanwhile,  Cubu  ia 
being  governed  under  the  Cuban  ting  by  an  American  admin- 
istrator. Governor  M.mhkin  seems  to  be  making  good  work  of 
it.  Secretary  Tait,  at  this  writing,  ia  visiting  him  and  in- 
specting the  situation,  conferring  with  committees  of  bankers, 
insurgents,  mid  others,  and  trying  to  determine  when  it  will 
be  profitable  to  hold  an  election.  The  banker*,  it  seems, 
want  one  or  two  year*’  notice  of  a coming  election.  What 
the  insurgents  want  is  not  disclosed,  but  probably  they  would 
like  to  have  the  election  held  before  the  bankers  have  a 
chance  to  get  away.  Hut  first,  the  Secretary  says,  a census 
must  be  taken,  and  after  that,  to  test  the  machinery,  some 
preliminary  municipal  elections  should  Iw  held.  It  will  be 
time  enough,  after  that,  to  hold  a nut  tonal  election. 

The  Sound  Mr.  Wattcrion 

Henry  Wattbrson  has  been  interviewed  in  Paris  by  the 
curreflpnndent  of  the  New  York  Timm.  The  distinguished 
and  entertaining  editor  made  some  exceedingly  interesting  and 
valuable  remarks,  the  philosophy  of  which  will  gratify  the 
sound-thinking  people  among  his  countrymen.  His  clearest 
view  is  that  both  parties  are  running  to  extremes,  the  Re- 
publican party  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  while 
the  Democratic  party,  he  thinks,  is  still  following  Mr.  Bryan 
— government  supervision  and  control  on  the  one  aide  being 
opposed  by  government  ownership.  Mr.  WattkrsoN  believes, 
and  we  think  justly,  that  the  great  mass  of  thinking  people 
are  standing  between  the  two,  exclaiming,  “A  plague  on  both 
your  houses.”  Mr.  Waiterhon  grows,  or  continues  (as  he 
will)  to  be.  conservative,  and  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
not  only  that  it  is  time  to  stop  and  think  before  going  on  with 
u war  which  will  hurt  every  man’s  business  and  every  one 
dependent  upon  it,  but  that  a large  part  of  the  people  agree 
with  him ; but  also  that  they  are  M powerless  to  make  arr 
effective  or  even  considerable  diversion."  Ib  Mr.  W ATTERSON 
correct  in  this!  Are  the  politicians  who  happen,  for  the 
moment,  to  be  in  the  saddle  to  have  it  their  own  way  because 
the  (toople  who  arc  thinking  othcrwi»e  are  not  intelligent  or 
courageous  or  virtuous  enough  to  mnk(^.a  struggle  for  what 
they  regard  as  sanity?  Perhaps  Mr.  Wattebbon  will  reach  a 
different  conclusion  on  his  return  from  Paris. 

Suffering  Railroad  Men  and  the  Rates  Law 

Acquiescence  in  the  general  idea  of  government  supervision 
of  railroad  rates  is  now  pretty  general.  The  idea  has  been 
accepted,  partly  because  it  had  to  be,  partly  because  it 
promises  to  cure  some  bad  ills,  partly  because  of  the  fear  of 
some  worse  remedy..  Hut  how  it  will  fiuully  work  out,  and 
whether  it  ia  within  the  merely  human  capacity  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  so  to  administer  the  law 
that  it  will  uot  do  more  harm  than  good,  is  still  to  lie  found 
out.  Wo  hear  much  of  what  a protecting  and  wrong-averting 
expedient  the  law  is,  but  not  much  about  the  hardships  and 
perplexities  of  its  enforcement.  The  railroad  men  know  what 
troubles  it  has  brought  upon  them,  but  they  are  too  busy 
to  groan  in  public,  ami  when  they  do  groan  their  lamenta- 
tions seldom  reach  the  public  car.  Rut  their  sufferings  are 
so  great  that  more  should  be  known  about  them.  At  the 
dinner  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  New  York,  on  February  16,  most 
of  the  addresses  had  to  do  with  the  relations  between  the 
railroads  and  the  public,  and  they  were  addresses  that  the 
public  would  be  considerably  the  wiser  for  reading.  One  of 
the  speakers  was  Mr.  Logan  G.  McPherson,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  who  talk<*d  about  the  railroad  as  the  silent  partner 
in  every  business  in  the  country.  He  said  in  his  speech: 

When  standing  at  the  desk.  the  other  day.  of  the  freight  tariff 
clerk  of  n principal  railroad.  I asked  what  effect-  the  multiplicity 
of  legislation  was  having  upon  the  immediate  performance  of  his 
duties.  He  said:  “The  number  «*f  laws,  both  State  laws  and  na- 
tional laws,  that  we  have  to  watch  U such  that  we  are  in  a con 
tinual  state  of  bewilderment-  Here  is  some  traffic  that  must  move 
at  once,  hut  the  rate  not  only  has  to  be  filed,  but  to  filed  thirty 
(lavs  in  advance.  What  am  I to  dot  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  decreed  that  all  tariffs  bn  of  a uniform  sire.  I 
suppose  for  the  convenience  of  its  tiles,  hut  of  its  numerous  circular* 
of  instructions  anil  pamphlets  of  rules  hardly  two  are  of  the  same 
sire.  It  decrees  that  every  tariff  is-  indexed,  but  here  is  one  of 
its  pamphlets  that  has  no  index.  Yet  it  contains  manifold  in- 
struction* that  should  Is*  indexed  and  cross-indexed.  It  Is  decreed 
that  every  through  tariff  be  agreed  to  by  every  one  of  the  roads 
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llTwtrd  l»y  it.  Thi*  tariff  in  mv  band  contains  rates  that  may  tie 
|N*rl i('i|uitril  in  liy  one  hundred  and  twenty  roads.  Before  tiling 
this  tariff  we  will’  have  to  send  a copy  to  each  of  them  one  hundred 
and  twenty  roads,  wait  until  we  get  their  formal  notice  of  accept- 
ance. and  attach  thine  one  hundred  and  twenty  acceptance*  to  the 
tariff;  then  we  will  send  it  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  CoB>ml» ion.” 

That  gives  some  little  idea  of  what  the  rates  law'  means 
to  the  railroads,  and  in  what  meshes  of  red  tape  it  necessarily 
involves  the  transportation  business  of  the  country.  No 
doubt  thing*  will  run  easier  in  time,  but  it  seems  still  un- 
certain whether  the  job  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  beni  set  to  do  is  withiu  the  eapacity  of  any  comiuision 
that  can  be  obtained. 

Chamberlain’s  Policy  Dying 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  tariff-reform 
policy  is  about  abandoned  by  the  Conservative  and  Liberal- 
unionists.  Mr.  Balfoi'R  has  announced  to  the  Belfast  Lib- 
eral-Unionists that,  so  long  as  there  is  a party  in  control  of 
the  government  threatening  to  revive  the  issue  of  home  rule, 
ho  will  consider  any  Unionist  who  attempts  to  introduce  an- 
other subject,  like  tariff  reform,  for  example,  as  “an  enemy 
of  the  party.”  This  certainly  puts  a definite  end  to  Mr. 
CllAMBERLAIN- a effort  so  long  as  the  Liberals  are  in  power,  for 
both  Sir  IIenky  Campbell-Bannerman  and  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor have  definitely  committed  themselves  to  home  rule. 
At  the  same  time  Lord  Salimm'ky  has  written  a letter  to 
the  Time s in  which  he  suggests  other  ways  of  preferring  tho 
colonics  than  hv  putting  duties  upon  goods  from  foreign 
countries.  The  loosening  grasp  of  the  aged  statesman  is  no 
more  clearly  shown  than  by  the  abandonment  of  his  cause  by 
his  leader  and  his  friend  who  once  gave  him  a free  hand  with 
it  to  the  defeat  of  their  common  party. 

The  Useful  Du nu 

Various  and  opposing  reports  come  from  St.  Petersburg. 
Is  the  Czar  really  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  the  Grand-Duke 
Michael?  At  this  writing  this  seems  a yellow  tale.  But 
what  appears  to  be  true  from  despatches  to  our  own  and 
to  western  European  papers  is  that  the  Duma’s  existence  is 
essential  to  Kusaia.  Apparently  it  is  either  the  Duma  or  a 
revolution.  Assassination  still  goes  on  its  horrid  way.  It  is 
r.aid  by  moderate  Russians  that  we  do  not  begin  to  know  the 
number  of  slain  officials.  At  tin*  same  time  the  Duma  is  a 
safety-valve.  With  it  Ku**iu  may  weather  the  storm;  without 
it,  no. 

Foolish  Young  Alumni 

The  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  coqptry  are  properly  deep- 
ly concerned  about  our  universities  and  colleges,  and  about 
the  kind  of  bringing-up  their  boys  are  likely  to  get  when 
they  are  in  what  we  ure  pleased  to  regard  ns  the  “higher 
institutions  of  learning.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  anxious 
parents  will  seek  their  information  from  the  faculties  and 
not  from  the  young  undergraduates.  Many  of  the  latter  have 
not  been  long  enough  out  of  college  to  appreciate  the  relative 
importance  of  the  learning  that  was  offered  to  them,  some  of 
which  they  were  obliged  to  grasp,  and  the  athletic  achieve- 
ments of  other  students  whom  they  always  admired  and  some- 
times envied.  Young  alumni,  especially  those  who  sat  on 
the  bleachers  when  they  were  in  college,  are  still  young  enough 
to  shout  for  the  athlete,  and  not  yet  old  enough  to  be  glud 
that  they  know  something  to  think  about,  or  of  something  to 
read,  when  they  are  tired  out  by  their  practical  jobs.  To  them, 
the  only  college  activities  that  are  worth  while  are  athletics. 
This  is  suggested  by  a recent  pamphlet  which,  as  it  is  printed. 

cost  somebody  some  money.  It  is  entitled  “ Activities.” 

The  name  of  the  college  is  omitted,  because  any  body  of 
young  alumni  would  he  about  as  foolish  ns  the  authors  of  this 
pamphlet.  Judging  from  the  pamphlet,  there  are  no  activi- 
ties in  this  particular  college  except  baseball,  football,  track 
athletics,  and  basket-hall.  Debating  i«  mentioned,  but  only 
to  record  defeats,  while  a dramatic  association  gives  plays 
that  are  not  regarded  as  classical  iu  Thirty-fourth  Street  or 
Forty-second  Street.  If  we  are  to  believe  this  pamphlet,  there 
are  no  scholarly  activities  at  this  college.  And  yet  there  are. 
The  pamphlet,  however,  illustrates  the  pretensions  of  the 
athletic  spirit  in  what  should  he  our  scholastic  life.  The 
sooner  the  hotly  assumes  its  proper  plan*  in  our  “ hall*  of 
learning”  the  better  for  the  mature  American  mind.  Pro- 
fessor Oliver  Branoe,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  writes 


kindly  of  our  colleges,  but  says  that  they  give  loti  much  time 
to  sports. 

Alcohol  and  Its  Effects 

Considering  how  long  alcoholic  beverages  have  been  in  use, 
and  how  very  extensive  the  use  of  them  has  been,  anti  how 
carefully  the  effects  of  such  use  have  been  observed  and 
studied,  it  is  extraordinary  how  much  difference  of  opinion 
there  is  about  the  expediency  of  using  such  beverages.  It  is 
not  alone  that  persons  unqualified  to  form  a sound  opinion 
differ  from  persons  who  an?  qualified,  but  that  the  doctors— 
the  expert  investigators — differ  considerably  from  one  an- 
other about  it.  So  indiscriminately  is  alcohol  condemned 
hy  those  who  condemn  it  that  sixteen  distinguished  British 
medical  men  thought  proper,  last  month,  to  record  it  in  the 
London  Lancet,  as  their  opinion  und  that  of  the  great  majority 
of  medical  practitioners,  that,  in  disease,  alcohol  is  a rapid 
and  trustworthy  restorative,  and  that  as  an  article  of  diet  the 
moderate  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  is,  for  adults,  usually 
beneficial.  Their  statement,  embodying  this  opinion,  being 
shown  (by  the  Evening  Post)  to  a dozen  or  more  prominent 
doctors  in  New  York,  all  of  them  agreed  with  it,  but  with 
reservations.  The  gist  of  their  reservations  was  that  alcohol, 
in  limited  quantities,  is  good  for  some  people,  hut  not  far 
others.  As  much  as  that  most  intelligent  observers  have 
noticed  abundantly  for  themselves.  The  doctors  agree  that 
very  much  lew  alcohol  ia  prescribed  in  medical  practice  than 
formerly;  not  a quarter  as  much,  one  physician  says,  being  so 
uses!  to-day  as  was  so  used  twenty-five  years  ago.  Nowadays, 
both  by  the  doctors  and  the  observing  laity,  'alcohol  is  intelli- 
gently feared  and  used  with  watchfulness  and  caution.  The 
idea  that,  generally  shaking,  it  is  “ good  for  you  ” is  pretty 
well  exploded  among  people  of  common  sense;  but  the  idea 
that  it  is  invariably  “ bad  for  you,”  no  matter  who  you  are  or 
how  old,  does  not  win  its  way.  either  in  theory  or  practice, 
with  the  great  majority  of  civilized  mankind  in  spite  of  tho 
great  volume  of  organized  effort  that  is  pledged  to  the  dis- 
semination of  that  opinion.  Whether  it  is  good  or  bad.  helpful 
or  hurtful,  depends  on  who  and  whnt  you  are,  what  age,  what 
temperament,  how  employed,  how  fed,  and  also  on  what  you 
drink  and  when  and  how  you  drink  it. 

Discipline  Rubbed  In 

Perhaps  somebody  at  West  Point  knows  what  induced  (or, 
us  the  vernacular  has  it,  44  what  possessed  ”)  Commandant 
House,  on  April  7,  to  send  a police  sergeant  tn  order  the 
girls  who  were  watching  a dress  parade  to  take  off  the  cadet 
overcoats  that  had  been  furnished  to  protect  them  from  a 
March  wind  that  had  trespassed  into  April.  If  the  idea  was 
to  teaeh  the  corps  of  cadets  to  endure  humiliation,  the  order 
was  highly  successful,  for  the  corps  was  humiliated  and  had 
to  hear  it.  If  the  intention  was  to  demonstrate  that  it  iH  no 
part  of  a soldier’s  duty  to  show  consideration  for  women,  it 
was  realized.  The  girls  wore  very  mad.  They  had  come  for 
the  Easter  dance,  on  April  fi.  and  stayed  over  Sunday;  and 
watching  the  parade  ill  a cold  wind,  they  needed  more  wraps 
than  they  had  brought.  The  cadets,  of  course,  seeing  the  en- 
forcement of  Colonel  Hciwhk’s  order,  were  moved  by  the  emo- 
tions natural  to  men  whose  women  friends  Mrt*  snubbed  before 
their  eyes.  Maybe  it  did  them  good  to  have  the  emotions, 
and  to  be  obliged  to  restrain  them;  but  the  lay  observer  is 
left  wondering  whether  Colonel  IIowne'h  order  was  really  nec- 
aary  to  discipline.  If  the  order  represented  official  West  Point 
manners,  parents  whose  daughters  are  invited  to  West  Point 
dances  will  be  interested  to  know  it.  Gentlemen  do  not  like 
to  have  their  daughters  exposed,  without  warning,  to  the  at- 
tentions of  the  police. 

Strother  Law  in  Virginia 

Virginia  advices  imply  that  it  ia  now  a capital  offence,  by 
the  unwritten  law  in  that  State,  to  criticise  the  Strother 
brothers.  It  will  la?  recalled  that  two  Strothers*  were  late- 
ly acquitted,  with  enthusiasm  by  judge  and  jury,  of  killing 
their  new  hrother-in-law.  The  papers  report  that  on  April 

a man  who  had  the  presumption  to  criticise  the  verdict,  in 
talk  with  a friend,  had  his  life  promptly  threatened  by  n 
third  Strother  brother  who  happened,  unknown  to  the 
speaker,  to  be  within  earshot.  Prompt  apology  saved  the 
speaker  from  the  natural  consequences  of  hia  temerity. 
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Mr.  Roosevelt’s  Future 

We  oumlvea  should  have  said  that  President  Roohevelt  is 
quite  a*  competent  as  any  other  American  eltlxen  to  take  care  of 
himself  and  plan  hi*  own  future,  but  aome  of  our  fellow  editor* 
think  otherwise,  and  have  made  up  their  minds  that  he  need*  mi- 
vice  aa  to  wliat  he  should  do  after  he  leaves  the  White  Mouse  on 
March  4.  1009.  They  have,  accordingly,  taken  measures  to  consult 
the  many  millions  of  persons  who  read  the  newspapers  in  fifty  - 
five  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  I'nited  States,  and  two  of  these 
journals,  the  \orlh  Aiurrimii,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  itlobr.  of 
New  York,  have  already  begun  to  publish  the  answers  returned 
to  their  inquiry.  Of  some  ten  thousand  replies,  about  half  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  ought  not  to  leave  the 
White  House  in  1000,  but  should  accept  a nomination  for  another 
term,  which,  it  is  taken  fur  granted,  would  Is*  equivalent  to  an 
election.  Two  State  1 legislatures,  those  of  Massachusetts  and 
South  Dakota,  have  concurred  in  the  opinion,  so  far  as  overwhelm- 
ing majorities  of  their  Republican  m Pin  hers  are  concerned.  Mr. 
Roohevelt  would  be  less  than  human  if  he  failed  to  !*•  pleased 
with  such  assurances  of  continued  confidence.  There  is  no  reason 
to  KUpixme,  however,  that  lie  lias  any  intention  of  departing  from 
hi*  rc|*‘i»tedlv  proclaimed  intention  of  quitting  the  Presidency  at 
the  close  of  hia  present  term.  It  is,  therefore,  the  suggestion*  of 
alternative  occupation*  made  by  his  fellow  countrymen  that  we 
have  inspected  with  curiosity,  not  to  say  amusement,  which,  we 
dare  say.  will  he  shared  by  the  President  himself.  The  suggestions 
may  be  classified  first  as  totally  inadmissible  and  secondly  as 
more  or  less  reasonable,  while  there  is  one  which  some  of  those 
who  know  Mr.  Roosevelt  beat  regard  as  not  only  reasonable  in 
itself  but  likely  to  lie  adopted. 

I jet  us  begin  by  marking  the  proposals  that  on  one  ground  or 
another  are  entirely  inadmissible.  One  of  these  is  the  foolish  dc 
i mmd  that  Congress  create  for  Tiikxioork  Roonevklt  the  office  of 
Prime  Minister  of  the  United  States  for  life,  to  act  as  chief  adviser 
to  the  President,  whoever  the  latter  may  lie.  We  scarcely  need 
point  out  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  create  such  an  officer,  and 
that  a constitutional  amendment  would  be  needed  for  tin*  pur- 
pose. It  t*  doubtful  whether  even  a constitutional  amendment 
would  suffice  to  carry  out  the  suggestion  offered  by  Mr.  iltlRT 
ClJCWn,  which  is  to  make  Mr.  Roosevelt  and,  for  that  matter, 
every  ex-Pieaident,  a United  .States  Senator  at  large  for  life.  As 
every  ex-President  would  probably  tie  a citizen  of  some  State, 
that  State  would  practically  have  three  spokesmen  in  the  Senate, 
an  unequal  representation,  which  even  a constitutional  amend- 
ment could  not  give  it  without  the  consent  of  every  other  State. 
Popular  as  Mr.  Roohevklt  is.  we  deem  it  inconceivable  that  all 
of  the  forty-five  States — forty-aix  if  Oklahoma  he  included — would 
agree  to  establish  such  a precedent  for  unequal  representation. 
There  is  also  a constitutional  objection  to  the  proposal  that  Con- 
gress create  for  Mr.  Roohevklt  the  office  of  permanent  president 
of  our  insular  acquisitions  and  the  Panama  zone,  with  plenary 
powers  for  life.  Without  a constitutional  amendment  Congreaa 
could  not  thus  encroach  upon  the  executive  functions  of  Mr. 
Roohkvrlt'h  successor.  For  a like  reason  he  could  hardly  Is* 
made  |s*rmanent  head  of  the  Canal  (‘ommiwdon,  even  if,  firing 
neither  an  engineer  nor  a contractor  by  profession,  he  possessed 
any  special  qualification  for  the  post.  Neither  is  he  fitted  by 
experience  for  the  proposed  appointment  of  administrator  of  a 
united  system  of  American  railway*  or  of  American  life-insurance 
companies. 

We  pas*  to  the  second  class  of  suggestions,  which  deserve  more 
or  less  attention.  There  are  those  who  think  that  after  March  4. 
1909.  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  exchange  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  for  the  presidency  of  Harvard  University.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a precedent  for  such  a move.  Edwarr 
Kvehett  having  been  a Representative  in  Congress,  a Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  a minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James's  before 
he  accepted  the  headship  of  Harvard  College.  Everett,  however, 
had  been  for  years  a professor  of  Creek  in  that  institution,  and 
was  deemed  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  that  the  United 
States  had  produced.  We  are  not  aware  that  Mr.  KooSKVRLT 
makes  any  pretentions  to  scholarship  of  u high  order,  nor  is  he, 
like  President  Eliot,  a rrrognined  i though  disputed)  authority 
on  the  theory  and  practice  of  education. 

More  likely  to  meet  with  hit*  approval  is  the.  suggest  ion  that  he 
should  he  invited  to  fill  one  of  the  seats  in  the  United  States 
Senate  belonging  to  hi*  native  State,  one  of  which,  that,  namely, 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Platt,  will  tie  vacant  after  March  4, 
1909.  For  migration  from  the  executive  to  the  legislative  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  government  there  are  two  well-known  prece- 
dents. tho»e,  namely,  furnished  by  ex-Pre*ident*  John  Q,  Adamh 
and  Andrew  Johnson,  the  former  of  whom  tiecame  a Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  and  the  latter  a Senator  from 
Tennessee.  We  imagine,  however,  tliat  Mr.  Roosevelt's  limita- 
tion* are  better  known  to  himself  than  to  many  of  his  country- 
men, and  he  might  hesitate  to  expose  them  by  entering  a body 
where  at  a reformer  he  might  be  outpaced  by  ex-Governor  La  Fol- 
lctte  on  the  Republican  and  ex-Governor  Tillman  on  the  Demo- 


cratic side,  while  aa  a practised  debater  he  might  be  surpassed 
by  a score  of  his  colleague*.  and  a*  a constitutional  lawyer  would 
find  himself  no  match  for  any  of  u down  Senators  that  might  be 
named  For  all  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  1m*  may  wish  to  be 
Mr.  Platt's  successor  in  the  Senate. 

We  find  it  hard  to  take  seriously  the  proposal  that  he  should 
become  the  Mayor  or  the  Police  Commissioner  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  It  is  true  that  he  once  n«n  fur  the  Mayoralty,  and 
actually  discharged  the  functions  of  Police  Commissioner,  and  it  is 
also  true  that  1)e  Witt  Clinton  resigned  a United  States  Senator- 
ship  to  become  Mayor  of  New  York.  The  descent,  however,  from 
the  Presidency  to  a municipal  office  is  not  one  that  Mr.  Koohkvelt 
would  be  likely  to  liud  acceptable.  The  suggestion  that  in  the 
event  of  the  Republican*  retaining  their  political  ascendancy  Mr. 
Roosevelt  might  lie  requested  to  take  the  place  of  Secretary  of 
State  seem*,  at  the  first  glance,  to  have  something  in  its  favor, 
since  he  is  familiar  with  our  foreign  affairs;  but  he  is  hardly  the 
sort  of  man  to  brook  playing  second  fiddle  on  a stage  where  for 
nearly  eight  years  he  had  played  first  violin.  Neither  would  it  be 
pleasing  to  him  as  ambassador  to  take  orders  from  the  State 
llefsirtment.  As  for  the  proposal  that  he  should  figure  as  a lec- 
turer on  (Militiml  and  social  questions  in  church  pulpits  and  on 
public  pint  forms,  the  rule  mar  at  first  sight  seem  congenial,  but 
scarcely  comports  with  the  digniiy  of  an  ex-Prenident.  Some  of 
t hose  who  have  expressed  their  opinions  through  the  Globe  think 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  make  an  admirable  editor  of  a great 
newspaper.  Tliat,  however,  is  * function  for  which  prolonged  and 
technical  experience  is  peculiarly  requisite.  Mr.  John  IIwklow, 
after  lwing  United  States  minister  to  France,  became  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  but  before  the  Civil  War  he  had  been  for  many 
veara  an  assistant  editor  of  the  New  York  firming  Pont.  Still 
another  suggestion,  which  appears  to  be  made  in  good  faith,  is 
tliat  Mr.  Roosevelt,  when  he  lays  down  the  Presidency,  should 
enter  the  Christian  ministry,  for  tlie  reason  that  he  cun  preach, 
and  that  people  love  to  hear  him  preach.  Another  adviser,  also 
sincere,  would  have  M r.  Roohevklt,  after  be  leaves  the  White 
House,  become  a modern  Cincinnati's,  cultivate  a farm,  lead  a life 
of  simplicity,  and  by  hi*  personal  example  prove  tint  the  “ pint 
of  honor  is  a private  station.”  Finally,  Mr.  McAuoo.  formerly 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Police  Commissioner,  opine* 
that  it  does  not  greatly  matter  what  Mr.  Roohevklt  does.  *«  whether 
in  or  nut  of  utfice  lie  will  ever  remain  an  important,  if  not  a 
dominant,  factor  in  political  and  social  life. 

This  brings  us  to  a horoscope  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  immediate 
future,  drawn  hv  sundry  friends  who  think  they  know  him  best, 
and  who  most  earnestly  desire  to  subserve  his  interests.  Their  idea 
is  that  he  should  follow  successively  the  example*  set  by  Jkkkkkmon 
and  Grant.  They  would  have  him  on  March  4,  1 909.  leave  Wash- 
ington for  Oyster  Bay.  and  tliere  for  some  ten  months  remain  in 
dignified  retirement,  a*  J effkrmox  remained  at  Monticello.  If 
his  successor  in  the  White  House  should  be  a Republican  of  his 
selection  Mr.  Roohevklt  would  beyond  a doubt  lie  consulted  con- 
tinually and  deferentially  an  affairs  of  state,  as  was  Jefferson 
by  Maihhon  am]  Monroe,  and  in  any  event  he  would  lie  in  tlie 
eves  of  his  countrymen  the  most  impressive  national  figure  until 
the  proceeding*  of  a new  Congress  should  gradually  divert  atten- 
tion from  Oyster  Bay  to  the  Federal  capital.  Then,  according  to 
the  programme  devised  for  him  by  some  of  his  far-seeing  friends, 
he  would  enter,  early  in  1910,  on  a two  years'  tour  of  the  world, 
in  tlie  course  of  which  he  would  make  a careful  comparative  study 
of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  not  forgetting  to 
visit.  England’s  self-governing  colonies,  the  Australian  common- 
wealth. New  Zealand.  Natal,  Cape  Colony,  and  the  Transvaal,  or 
to  inspect  tin*  extraordinary  work  performed  by  Englishmen  in 
Egypt.  An  incidental  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  not  for  a 
moment  would  his  countrymen  be  suffered  to  forget  the  illustrious 
traveller,  for  the  saying*  and  doing*  of  Theodore  Roohevklt  in 
the  Old  World  would  t»e  reported  by  cable,  and  would  be  featured 
every  morning  on  tlie  front  page  of  every  American  newspaper. 
Then,  about  tlie  beginning  of  1912  he  would  return  to  his  native 
land,  and  the  interval  before  tlie  meeting  of  tin-  Republican  na- 
tional com'rntion  would  be  filled  with  a series  of  enthusiastic  re- 
ceptions. That  is  the  project  which,  according  to  persona  believed 
to  lie  well  informed,  has  already  been  formulated  in  detail,  and 
which,  they  tell  us.  we  are  likely  to  see  carried  out. 

Tliere  are  two  reasons  to  doubt  this  opinion.  First,  the  plan 
was  tried  ill  the  case  of  President  GRANT  and  failed.  Secondly, 
it  cannot  I*  reconciled  to  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  statement 
issued  by  President  Roohevklt  on  November  R.  1004.  a*  follows: 

1 am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  done  me  by  the  American 
people  in  thus  expressing  their  confidence  in  what  I have  done  and 
have  tried  to  do.  I appreciate  to  the  full  the  solemn  responsibility 
this  confidenec  imposes  upon  me  and  I shall  do  all  that  in  my 
power  lies  not  to  forfeit  it.  On  the  4th  of  March  next  1 shall 
have  served  three  and  a half  years,  and  this  three  and  a half  year* 
constitutes  my  first  term.  The  wise  custom  which  limit*  the 
President  to  tiro  term*  regard*  the  substance  and  noT*the  form,  and 
under  no  circumstances  will  I be  a candidate  for  or  accept  another 
nomination. 

Our  guess  in  that  when  he  leave*  the  White  House  be  will  re- 
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vert  to  writing-  He  may  also  be  a college  president  or  a Senator 
or  both;  but  he  will  be  a writer,  versatile,  voluminous,  diligent, 
and  amply  remunerated- 


Behind  the  Mask 

It  is  a depressing  thing  to  watch  the  faces  that  hurry  past 
one  on  the  street-  To  jostle  one’s  kind  on  the  thoroughfares  and 
in  the  shops  is  to  see  humanity  at  its  lowest  ehb.  The  faces  arc 
overeager.  strained,  anxiety-ridden,  or  drab,  futile,  lack-lustre,  and 
weary,  and  one  involuntarily  asks:  "Why  do  they  go  on  living? 
What  object  makes  this  dull  driving  worth  while?”  Outwardly, 
superficially,  there  is  but  little  sign  of  the  love  of  life,  the  joy  of 
being,  the  exultation  of  existence.  It  i*  a "dull  panorama,  this 
endless  stream  of  tired  people,  mostly  ugly  and  disfigured  by  the 
exigencies  of  their  task*.  They  seem  all  to  have  worn  off  the 
bloom  of  life  by  the  unhalting  struggle.  They  bear  the  marks  of 
living  in  yesterday  or  to-morrow,  and  this  moment  is  but  a dull 
thud  of  time  to  lie  endured  while  they  press  on  to  another  moment 
no  better  than  this  one.  It  is  in  the  far-away  behind  ua  or  in 
the  great  to  he  that  joy  is  hidden,  and  one  by  one  the  momenta  drip 
by  unheeded,  ungrasped.  and  unt reason'd. 

There  would  seem  to  he  too  many  of  us.  too.  in  this  grrat 
undifferentiated  bum  of  people,  all  unsmiling,  silent,  giving  out 
nothing,  but  each  one  hurrying  along,  eager  to  attain  some  goal, 
and  pushing  toward  it  as  if  harried  by  an  invisible  thong. 

What  an  experience  it  would  be,  what  an  enlivening  and  en 
riohing  experience  it  would  be,  to  peer  behind  the  ugly  mask,  and 
see  what  lay  back  of  the  stupid  haste  and  seemingly  useless  ac- 
tivity! If  one  were  free  to  call  a halt  to  any  one  and  demand 
that  he  deliver  up  for  our  enlightenment  the  heart  of  his  motive 
and  his  deep-hidden  desire,  what-  significance  would  he  added  to 
the  scene!  If  for  a moment  one  might  but  play  the  part  of  the 
fairy  in  the  old  tales  and  grant  each  man  a single  wish,  what  a 
strange  insight  one  would  gain  into  the  life  beneath  the  dull 
appearance!  “ What  one  thing  will  you  have  to  make  you  happy?" 
It  would  he  money,  doubtless,  often,  or  health,  or  a jewel,  or  the 
power  to  stay  the  approach  of  death,  or  to  annihilate  space  and 
overcome  separation.  How  many  would  know  those  things  that 
belong  to  peace* 

And  yet.  behind  the  mask,  one  finds  it,  the  spirit  that  makes 
for  peace,  so  blooming,  so  bonny,  so  debonair,  so  sly.  so  easy  to 
overlook.  One  remembers  HmBtaox’s  fascinating  picture  of  the 
recondite  pleasure  of  wearing  a hidden  and  ill-smelling  lantern 
on  a belt  lieneath  a top-coat : but  it  is  not  thia  splashing  over  of 
a dingy  fate  with  a glamour  of  adventure  and  romance,  though 
that  too  plays  its  pari,  that  makes  life  livahle  and  keep*  the 
panorama  turning.  It  is  that  if  we  were  sufficiently  free  of  the 
throng  for  holiday  jaunts  and  could  pursue  the  victim,  could  mark 
our  man— say,  every  tenth  one  in  the  crowd— and  follow  him  hnme 
and  inquire  into  the  end  and  the  aim  of  his  being,  we  should 
find  there  included  some  one  else  than  himself,  some  one  a degree 
more  helpless,  needy,  adrift  on  the  spinning  planet.  Ami  the 
needier  one,  too,  would  have  found  something  frailer  than  himself 
to  whom  he  could  pass  on  the  solaces  of  the  way.  If  we  looked 
In-hind  the  mask  we  should  find  this  indubitably  so.  till  it  would 
be  bard  to  find  the  mortal  not  bound  to  some  one  vrbo  was  bound 
again  to  another.  We  actually  get  the  sense,  if  we  watch,  that 
we  are  memliers  of  one  body,  and  in  some  feeble  wise  each 
member  is  trying  to  fall  in  line  with  the  universe,  trying  to  trans- 
form this  chaos  into  order. 

Very  often  we  wonder  why  omnipotence  should  have  ordered 
growth  instead  of  uttering  the  fiat  which  would  have  brought 
forth  immediate  perfection.  The  only  answer  that  comes  is  that, 
things  living  as  they  are.  our  sole  joy  is  in  the  struggle,  never  in 
achievement.  To  strive  hopefully,  not  to  attain,  is  life.  Stepping 
upward,  not  the  plane  upon  which  we  stand,  gins  elation. 

Behind  the  mask  the  vision  of  life  is  not  unexhilarating.  How- 
ever tlie  outside  of  life  U*  spattered  with  clay  or  powdered  with 
dust,  at  the  heart  of  things  we  find  each  man  fanning  ssne 
wavering  Hama  of  tenderness,  cherishing  Mime  dim  hope  of  a 
higher  virtue  yet -to  lie,  clinging  to  some  unforgotten  ideal  or  per- 
forming pious  rites  before  a glorified  instant  in  the  past. 
Following  into  the  silent  places,  we  find  each  seemingly  dull  atom 
of  humanity  lias  its  own  instants  when  it  «-*■»,  |wrlu»p*  afar  off, 
the  glory  of  existence,  when  it  looses  the  bonds  of  self  and  steps 
out  into  the  freedom  of  love  and  offers  a zealous  service  to  a 
souring  ideal. 

Can  it  la*  all  illusion,  ton,  that,  as  the  age*  pas*.  more  and  more 
intelligence  is  applied  to  life.  It  seems  at  times  as  if  the  dark 
area  were  shrinking  slowly,  and  tluwera  were  growing  out  of  the 
ashes,  and  the  sunshine  were  turning  (lie  motrs  of  dust  to  ir- 
idescent jewels.  More  people  to-day  than  ever  before  wm  to 
have  laid  fetters  on  their  destiny.  More  people  to-day  seem  to  un- 
derstand that  the  best  happiness  is  to  have  suffered  lieynnd  their 
deserts.  For,  surely,  in  some  strange  and  unsearchable  way  it 
adds  to  the  general  glory  of  existence  to  see  a man  whom  we  know 
to  be  better  than  hiB  fate.  More  people  to-day  understand  that 


with  the  withdrawal  of  the  half  gods  the  true  gods  come,  and  by 
the  body’s' dying  the  spirit  heat*  its  way  into  consciousness,,  winning 
its  life  from  the  bursting  clay. 

In  a recent  novel  of  more  Gian  average  power  and  interest  the 
hero,  beaten  and  thwarted  at  every  step,  sees  in  a vision,  aa  he  lie* 
dying  alone  in  the  open,  clutching  at  ill  at  his  escaped  desire,  the 
vision  of  an  iris-crowned  child  who  bears  to  him  the  message. 
'•  There  is  something  better.” 

The  author  dors  not  tell  what  the  “ something  better  ” la,  in  the 
lawk,  and  doubt lem  each  must  clothe  his  vision  of  it  in  the  garh  of 
his  own  habitual  modes  of  thought,  but  to  one  eager  to  plumb  the 
author's  mind  and  bold  enough  to  ask,  the  answer  cornea:  “ Myself 
within  tlie  heart,  smaller  than  a mustard' seed;  myself  within 
the  heart,  greater  than  the  earth,  greater  than  the  sky',  greater 
than  heaven.  For  who  beholtla  all  things  in  the  self,  and  the  self 
in  all  things,  turns  not  away.  And  what  sorrow,  what  trouble,  ran 
conn-  to  him  that  has  once  behrld  the  unity,  a self -encircling  all, 
bright,  incorporeal,  scatheless,  pure,  untouched,  wise,  omnipresent, 
self-existent  ?” 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

Grove*  Cleveland  has  always  possessed  a sane  Habit  of  mind, 
and  he  has  saved  himself  a great  deal  of  worry  and  anxiety  that 
most  people  do  not  know  about  by  Indifference  to  hia  enemies,  and 
by  a saving  sense  of  humor  that  a few  Itumans  lack  and  with  which 
he  is  not  always  credited.  He  has  never  taken  the  trouble  to  ask 
the  country  to  participate  in  hia  personal  grievances.  When  he 
was  a candidate  in  1884,  the  late  William  Dokhhlimeh  thought 
that  he  had  warrant  to  say  that  Mr.  Cleveland,  when  Governor,  had 
framed  the  Momuhon  tariff  bill — ■“  the  horizontal  bill  ” — ami  he 
sabl  so  to  a newspaper  correspondent.  who  repeated  it  in  one  of 
bis  letters.  Now  Mr.  CI.EYK1.A NO  Iwlieved  that,  a*  Governor  of 
New  York,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  Federal  legislation,  and  he 
had  given  no  authority  for  the  statement.  He  therefore  denied 
the  impeachment  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Nun  when  he  was 
asked.  When  thia  denial  waa  published — it  did  not  say  that  any 
one  had  lied — tin*  young  newspaper  eormipondcnt  thought  that  he 
must  lie  lost,  that  he  waa  discredited  with  a man  for  whom  he 
had  acquired  a deep  reverence,  and  so  he  hastened  to  Albany  to 
propitiate  his  offended  demigod.  He  naturally  expected  a blast 
of  indignation,  but  lie  met  a cheerful  large  man.  in  a cheerful 
frame  of  mind,  who  asked  him  to  smoke  a cigar  with  him  and 
WlL*ON  Bi  knell  and  the  meritoriouH  Apoar. 

*'  It’s  a pretty  strong  cigar,”  said  the  culprit. 

" Well,  I guess  you  can  sland  U.”  said  ClOTUlIb  *'  You’re 
in  good  society;  your  surroundings  are  propitious;  you'll  like  the 
smoke.  Almost  everything  depends  on  your  surroundings.  I uses! 
to  smoke  a cigar  in  Buffalo,  when  I was  young,  that  seemed  to  me 
to  Iw  excellent,  and  I had  some  made  and  sent  to  my  room.  Bui 
when  they  got  there.  I found  tliem  pretty  poor  stuff.  I used  to 
smoke  them  at  one  of  the  big  beer-gardens,  but  when  1 got  them 
home  they  were  different:  I missed  ihe  sand  on  the  floor  and  the 
company.  Be  careful  to  get  in  the  right  company,  too.  when 
you  ask  questions.  When  you  want  to  know  what  I think,  ask 
me."  That  was  all,  and  the  youth  was  happy. 

No  man  In  public  life  ever  annoyed  Mr.  CLEVELAND  no 
much,  when  he  was  President,  as  Senator  GozmaN.  Senator  Gor- 
man was  very  helpful  to  him  in  his  first  campaign,  but  for  reasons, 
prrhap*  satisfactory  to  himself,  lie  waa  not  Mr.  CLEVELAND'S  friend 
in  the  second  administration.  Indeed,  he  used  to  do  a good  many 
things  that  the  President  and  those  mImiuI  him  regarded  as  treacher- 
ous. Ooiiman  could  say  and  do  as  much  n»  he  pleased  to  offend 
the  President:  no  one  outside  of  his  intimate  friends,  and  very 
few  of  them,  knew  how  Cleveland  felt  almnt  it.  But  Gorman 
knew,  for  Cleveland  sent  for  him.  or  Gorman  called  on  Cleve- 
land, and  tlie  President  said.  “ Gorman,  you’re  acting  very  loudly. 
1 think:  about  as  badly  as  you  can  act.” 

“ Why.  Mr.  President.  I’m  astonished.” 

“ I don't  see  why  you  should  bo.” 

Then  Mr.  Gorman  explained  how  good  and  faithful  hr  had  been 
in  the  first  campaign  it  his  was  the  second  administration),  but 
Cleveland  Interrupted  him. 

“I’m  not  talking  about  then.  I Kit  now — and  you're  acting  badly 
for  the  party  and  the  country.” 

Mr.  Gorman  told  Lamont.  afterwards,  that  tlie  interview  had 
hern  very  painful  to  him. 

Onec  Gorman  made  a violent  assault  on  Cleveland  in  a speech 
in  the  Senate,  and  some  of  the  President’s  friends  thought  that 
there  hud  been  a breach  of  faith.  But-  Mr.  Cleveland  never  read 
the  sjmsm'Ii : lie  said  he  hadn't  time  to  trouble  himself  about  it. 
Nor,  indeed,  did  he  cry  out  loud  once  during  his.  two  terms  a* 
President,  nor  has  he  ever  cried  out  loud  and  complained  of 
being  hurt. 

It  wa»  because  the  students  of  Princeton  felt  that  they  had  en- 
countered the  genuine  thing  that  they  gave  to  Cleveland  a 
loving-cup  oil  his  seventieth  birthday. 
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Correspondence 


Niw  Oilbah*,  La.,  A fed  /.  igof. 

To  thr  Mi  (or  of  Harper  a Weekly: 

Sin. — I am  * plain  old  farmer,  Init  not  a “ notable  nun,"  and 
therefore  suppose  it  makes  little  or  no  difference  to  the  world  in 
pone  ml  what  I'm  thinking  about.  But  in  my  secluded  life,  dnwn 
on  the  farm,  I have -much  time  for  reading,  and' think  a good  deal 
about  politic*,  having  had  an  inclination  tliat  way  when  a*  a 
boy  I used  to  read  aliout  Washington,  Jefferson,  Monroe,  Adam*, 
McKinley,  Cleveland,  etc.  Bryanism  made  me  a Republican,  but 
the  high  handed,  empirical  juggling  and  all-around  disregard  of 
t lie  Constitution  bv  Mr.  Roosevelt  have  almost  turned  me  back 
to  Brvan  again,  and  I am  lialf  inclined  to  think  that  if  the 
neat  i ’residential  contest  i*  l>etvveen  Roosevelt  and  Kryan.  the 
latter  may  win.  The  socialistic  element  to  which  Roosevelt  is 
]daving  is  unstable  and  unthinking,  and  cannot  be  relied  on.  pro- 
vided somebody  conies  along  with  an  idea  that  will  out-llerod 
Herod.  Bryan  can  he  relied  on  to  furnish  that  idea,  and  to  go 
Roosevelt  one  better  on  anything  the  latter  propose*.  In  that  way 
llryan  would  get  the  very  vote  to  which  Roosevelt  is  so  earnestly 
catering- 

Conaervative  men  stand  for  principle,  but  the  socialist  wants 
an  immediate  delivery  of  thr  good.*,  and  is  ready  to  aliandon  hi* 
idol  the  very  moment  his  idol’s  ideas  make  him  hungry.  Now.  if 
things  go  aa  they  are  now  pointed,  many  of  Roosevelt’s  gallery 
gods  will  be  idle  and  hungry  too  long  before  the  next  election — as 
a result  of  business  depression,  itself  the  result  of  selfish  grinding 
and  uncertain  political  policies.  If  nominated,  Bryan  will  carry 
the  South.  An  additional  advantage  to  him  is  that  whilst  right- 
minded  people  want  the  right,  it  is  extremely  sickening  to  them 
to  hare  business  eternally  ground  between  the  millstones  of  radical 
politic*  and  menaced  and  threatened,  and  with  a de-light-ed  grin 
daily  toaaed  before  the  galleries  of  the  world  from  Washington. 
It  fa  more  revolting  still  to  see  the  President  meddling  in  the 
affairs  of  the  States — talking  about  naming  his  own  successor, 
and  trying  to  punish  United  States  Senators  for  doing,  thinking, 
and  speaking  a*  they  please  under  the  law  and  their  oath  of  office. 

The  Republican*  have  a two-third*  majority  in  the  Senate,  and 
even  if  Bryan  were  elected  hi*  hand*  would  he  effectually  tied. 
He  could  make  recommendations  which  the  Senate  could  ignore. 
In  this  way  the  country  could  get  a four  years’  respite.  As  be- 
tween Roosevelt  and  Brvan,  then,  the  election  of  the  latter  would 
not  surprise  me.  One  old  hell  is  about  as  had  as  another,  and  as 
lie  tween  a hell  in  full  blast,  with  its  operation*  upsetting  business 
confidence,  and  another  simply  in  position  with  it*  fire*  hanked,  I 
think  conservative*  would  prefer  the  latter,  and  that  they  might 
stav  at  home  in  States  like  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 
ami  perhapa  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and  simply  let  Bryan  go  in  by 
default. 

Notwithstanding  his  pledges  to  the  contrary.  Roosevelt  is  so 
much  of  a gallery-player  that  I am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  really  want*  the  nomination  again — from  the  Republican*  if 
possible,  but  from  the  Democrat*  if  the  Republican*  should  turn 
him  down— and  I am  not  so  »urr  that  the  Democrat*  would  not 
nominate  him  if  the  Republican*  did  not.  for  with  them  these  day* 
tlie  fundamental  principle  of  politic*  *eem»  to  be  any  old  thing 
to  win. 

But  a*  much  n*  I despise  Bryan’s  policies,  I cannot  but  regard 
him  a*  safer,  more  approachable,  more  open,  more  American, 
and  with  less  mean,  low,  selfish  running  than  Roosevelt.  Indeed. 
RoosrvcU  ha*  shown  a contempt,  for  the  Constitution  of  which  I 
do  not  believe  any  other  educated  native-born  American  either 
deslroaa  or  capable;  ami  if  there  1*  one  thing  in  the  latter*  char- 
acter more  dc*pi«alde  than  another,  it  is  hi*  contempt  for  the 
very  law  he  is  *o  drastically  prescribing  for  everybody  else. 
Under  the  guise  of  reform,  he  is  stealing  rights  that  are  more 
precious  to  native  Ameriean*  than  all  the  corporations  of  the 
country  put  together.  We  ran  handle  the  corporation*  some  way. 
hut  when  our  constitutional  liberties  are  gone  there  mar  lw  mon- 
trouble  getting  them  lack  than  is  now  dreamed  of  In  all  our  wild 
philosophy. 

Another  thing — Theodore  Roosevelt  ha*  disgraced  the  Presiden- 
tial chair  with  more  petty  acts  than  all  the  other  President*  of 
the  United  States  combined.  His  self-righteous  message*  are  sick- 
ening. He  appear*  to  have  no  respect,  for  anything  but  himself. 
To  him  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate,  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Constitution,  an-  nothing.  He  is  indeed  sowing  to  the 
wind,  and  If  as  a result  of  it  our  country  does  not  reap  the  whirl- 
wind I shall  he  very  much  surprised. 

I am.  air, 

Silas  Green. 


MUSIC  IN  POETRY 

Rwtihtti.  N.  V.  //, 

To  Ike  Editor  of  Harper ’*  HVcl  fy  .- 

Sin, — Mr.  Joseph  Altaheler.  in  his  letter  to  you.  dated  January  5. 
1907,  and  which  you  published  under  the  title  of  “ Magic  in  Poetry,” 
says;  "Mr.  Kipling,  in  an  address  last  year  . . . said  tliaf  there 
were  only  five  passages  of  sheer  magic  in  English  poetry,  and  that 
four  of  them  wen*  found  in  Kent.*.  But  he  did  not  quote  any  of 
these  passages.”  In  vour  foot-note  to  Mr.  Altaheler’*  letter,  you 
mention  Kipling’s  story  “Wireless,"  and  say  that  he  quotes  there 
the  last-  two  lines  of  Mr.  Altaheler'*  first  quotation  from  Keats  I 
think  the  mistake  originally  arose  from  reading  the  word  passages 


instead  of  fine*.  In  “ Wireless, ” Kipling  aaya,  " Remember  that 
in  all  the  millions  permitted  then-  are  no  more  than  five — five  little 
line* — of  which  om-  can  say;  ’These  are  the  pure  magic.  These 
arc  the  clear  vision.  The  rest  is  only  poetry.’ — I vowed  no  un- 
conscious thought  of  mine  should  influence  the  blindfold  m>uI,  and 
pinned  myself  desperately  to  repeating  and  re-repeating  the  olhrr 
three: 

" A savage  spot  as  holy  and  enchanted 
As  e’er  beneath  a waning  moon  wa*  haunted 
By  woman  wailing  for  her  demon  lover.’’ 

These  three  line*  arc  of  course  from  Coleridge’*  *’  Kuldn  Khan." 
The  two  line*  " Mr.  Shaylor  was  playing  hot  and  cold  with  " were, 
a*  you  mid, 

" Charmed  magic  casement*  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  sea*,  in  faery  land*  forlorn/’ 

I am  somewhat  of  a collector  of  Kiplinglana.  and  as  yet  have 
found  no  address  wive  re  Kipling  apt  aka  of  *'  five  passages  of  sheer 
magic  in  English  poetry.” 

I am.  sir. 

Bertha  L.  Bolton. 


BLAME  IT  ON  THE  SUN 

IxsUHtroLn.  Ira.  March  jo,  1007 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper' a Weekly: 

Sib. — I wa*  pleased  to  see  the  letter  from  W.  B.  8.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, In  your  issue  of  last  week,  criticising  the  pictures  pub- 
lished in  the  Weekly — " When  the  President  Makes  a Speech." 
The  pictures  may  have  been  clever,  hut  were  decidedly  disrespectful. 

I am,  air, 

W.  C.  Horner. 


CALL  FOR  AN  ORANGE  DAY 

Rivauraa.  Cal.  Jmmary  jo,  1007. 

To  the  Prcaa  of  the  Patted  Statea: 

The  orange-producers  of  California  are  desirous  of  having  a day 
»et  aside  to  la-  called  a “ National  Orange  Day.”  when  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  of  the  United  State*  will  eat  one  or  more 
oranges  in  order  to  amist  the  greatest  industry  of  the  great  State 
of  California. 

We  believe  you  will  give  editorial  and  news  spare  to  promoting 
the  plan,  and  we  urge  you  to  adopt  the  first  day  of  March  a* 
" National  Orange  Day.” 

President  Roosevelt  planted  one  of  the  original  navel  orange 
tree*  in  the  patio  of  the  (ilenwood  Mission  Inn  in  thU  city  when 
here,  and  every  year  the  luscious  oranges  of  this  parent  tree  are 
sent  to  the  President,  who  enjoys  them  immensely. 

Your  kind  consideration  will  place  us  under  lasting  obligations. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

ItivERsuiR  Chamrer  or  Commerce, 

Per  Thoo.  C-  Evans,  Art.  Sec’y. 


YES  1 PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  IS  VERY  POPULAR 

Malobm,  Mass.  Morek  it,  tgoj. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper' » Weekly: 

Sir. — As  one  of  your  subscribers.  I wish  to  state  that,  altltough 
I have  been  a subscriber  for  one  year  only.  I have  seen  the  Weekly 
often  for  a number  of  years,  and  have  always  been  favorably  im- 
pressed with  it,  especially  as  regard*  the  editorials. 

I have  noticed,  however,  that  during  the  post  few  months  a 
violent  change  ha*  ctunr  over  your  editorial  column  in  relation  to 
the  aria  of  a*  high-minded  and  thoroughly  honest  and  well-mean- 
ing a man  a*  ever  occupied  the  White  Home.  I am  at  a loss  to 
understand  your  sudden  change  of  heart.  . . . 

I have  l*>en  very  much  pleased  to  find  that  I am  by  no  mean* 
alone  in  my  estimation  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  can  say  very 
positively  that  the  people  of  the  old  Bay  State  do  not  agm*  with 
you  by  any  mean*,  and  are  perfectly  contented  to  have  the  reln-i 
of  the  government  in  the  hand*  of  our  esteemed  fellow  citizen 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Trusting  that  you  will  Hisrover  the  error  of  your  ways,  and  that 
you  may  find  space  to  publish  my  mite, 

I am,  sir. 

C.  C.  Cox.  2d. 

Our  correspondent  is  quite  right  in  thinking  that  he  i*  not 
alone  in  hi*  estimation  of  President  Roosevelt.  The  President 
i»  by  all  odds  the  most  popular  ritizen  in  sight;  so  popular,  in- 
deed. that  even  just  and  moderate  criticism*  of  details  of  his 
policies  or  defmrtmcitt  excite  resentment  and  reproaches  from 
the  great  army  of  hi*  admirer*.  Our  <-orrespnndent  should  dis- 
tinguish between  personal  character  and  political  action*.  " A* 
high-minded  and  thoroughly  honr-st  and  well-meaning  a man  a* 
ever  occupied  the  White  House”  may  do  great  mischiefs  by  errors 
of  judgment  a*  to  policies  or  methods,  and  when  that  happen*,  the 
more  honest  ami  well-meaning  the  man,  tlu*  greater  the  mischief 
and  the  harder  to  stay  it,  because  integrity  of  character  beget* 
such  confidence  in  a man  that  folks  are  prone  to  think  that  every- 
thing he  tries  to  do  i*  wise,  and  that  every  one  who  tries  to  hold 
him  back  i*  wicked.— Eiutob. 
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A $20,000,000  BENEFACTION  FOR  ART,  SCIENCE,  AND  EDUCATION 
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John  W.  Beatty 
DIRECTOR  nr  FINE  ARTS 
AT  TIIE  CARNEfllE  INKTITCTE 


Pirns  no  ii.  1907. 

Foil  a view  nf  the 
celebrated  Horiiwrtii* 
Curve  I cIm«k-  the 
Day  E X p r e R H In 
Pittsburg.  lint  as 
we  reached  that  climax  nf 
the  trip,  a train  Inulnl  with 
pig-iron  from  PitUburn  slid 
net  ween  u»  ami  one  of  the 
finest  Mi|fht » iu  America. 
Tlie  freight  passed  at 
length,  and  a»  we  «lrew  to 
op|io*ite  aide*  of  tin-  gignn- 
tie  horseshoe,  the  -moke, 
hlnwn  hlack  from  it*  engine, 
w real  Inil  Stnrlf  U-untifulIy 
.itMiut  that  train  nf  pig-iron, 
'idling  it*  ugliness  and  ma- 
king it  a lovely  ami  mys- 
terious background  to  the 
’hrilling  beauty  nf  that 

It  was  n good  sight.  blit 
it  wo*  better  symbolism. 
For  so  the  inilla  of  IMtla- 
burg,  after  brutalizing  the 

Edace.  have  won  through  at 
engtli  to  the  task  of 
beautifying  it  both  physic- 
ally and  spiritually.  And 
the  pig  nf  iron  ha*,  by  a breathless  swoop  of  evolution,  become  a 
miniatering  spirit. 

The  Carnegie  Institute.  which  was  dedicated  to-day  at  Pittaburg, 
represents  in  Ita  coat  of  over  twenty  millions  the  lurgest  recorded 
gift  to  a aingle  community.  It  mm nri*ea  five  departmenta:  the 
library,  the  art-galleriea,  the  music-hall.  tlie  museum,  and  the 
technical  achoolB.  All  of  these,  except  the  technical  schools  and 
the  branch  libraries,  are  lodged  in  one  enormous  building  which 
covers  four  and  a half  acres  at  the  entrance  to  Schenley  Park. 
Across  the  central  part  of  the  facade  an  inscription  reads: 

’’  JT>'»  building  is  devoted  to  Literature.  Science,  and  Art.  and  is 
the  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie  to  the  people  of  Pittsburg.”  The  build 
ing  was  originally  intended  for  a library  alone,  but.  by  a royal 
afterthought,  was  remodelled  as  a palace  of  general  culture  at  a cost 
nf  six  million*. 

Aa  T stood  on  the  sidewalk  immediately  before  Dm*  main  entrance 
I noticed  at  once  rrrluin  qualities  and  defects  of  qualities  which 
seemed  to  me  to  lie  characteristic  of  the  city  Itself.  I was  im- 
pressed. on  tlie  one  hand,  with  the  lilieral  scale  of  tlw1  building,  the 
youthful  vitality  and  lightness  in  the  modelling  of  such  a massive 
and  dignified  and  organic  structure.  Its  defects,  on  the  other  hand, 
like  those  of  Pittsburg,  impressed  me  most  vividly  at  a first 

flimpsc  of  the  exterior.  Every  one  deplores  tlie  situation,  packed 
n without  vistas  between  an  inglorious  thoroughfare  and  an 
Ignoble  gully,  and  reincmlwr*  that  city  polities  dictated  the 
isolated  library  entrance. 

To  the  left  of  Mr.  Carnegie**  inscription  thp  names  of  the 
world's  great  painter*  and  sculptor*  nd»rn>-d  the  frieze;  but  to  thr 
right  only  these  musical  names  were  visible:  Saint  Sal'ns,  Strauss. 
Theodore  Thomas,  Glinka.  Bizet,  and  Weber.  Far  away  on  a wing 
I discovered  the  names  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  Wagner. 
Brahms  lurked  near  the  outer  corner,  while  Haydn.  Dvorak,  and 
Tschaikowsky  were  hidden  by  tlie  angle,  and  Schubert  and  Schu- 
mann eluded  my  search  altogether. 

Strauss  and  Thomas  in  the  foreground:  Beethoven  and  Brahms 
on  the  far  horizon!  Was  this  arrangement,  I wondered,  character- 
istic of  Pittsburg! 

A like  absence  of  poise  In  local  conceptions  nf  art  and  artists 
§ccm  to  be  typified  by  Rhlnd’s  bronzes.  The  allegorical  groups 


above  the  cornice  loom  far  too  large  for  their  environment ; the 
face  of  Shake*|*are  below  seems  utterly  frivolous,  as  if  the  book 
in  his  hand  were  by  one  of  hi*  lesser  Western  commentators;  while 
the  features  of  Bach  and  Mirhelangclo  are  almost  brutal  in  their 
materialism. 

A*  1 watched  Bach  looking  cruelly  at  his  rudimentary  grind- 
organ  a citizen  came  along  with  a kit  of  tools. 

‘•Huh!"  he  Knitted,  jerking  his  thumb  at  the  father  of  modern 
music,  “ he’d  he  a bad  man  to  strike  fer  a dollar!” 


In  tbc  Hall  of  Archttocture.  A Repro- 
duction of  the  Bronze  Font  of  Siena 
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Eager  to  learn  the  attitude  of  the  man  in  the  Pittsburg  street. 
I requested  his  views  on  Michelangelo. 

Ah  we  moved  down  together,  '*  I'm  a good  American,”  he  said, 
*"  tint  I got  an  eye  fer  the  Iwtaut if «i I.  And  though  | got  enough  hook* 
mu*  pirter*  of  me  own  without  takin*  nothin’  from  Mr.  Carnegie,  this 
here  place  i*  goin'  to  lie  the  mil  thing  fer  all  these  young  fellers 
about  here  what's  growin’  np  wild  without  n»y  advantages,  and  I'd 
ieat  like  to  clap  old  Carnegie  on  the  back  fe r this  an'  tell  him, 
* God  btau  ye ! ’ ” 

lie  looked  Michelangelo  up  and  down. 

"Now  this  feller’s  bettrr'n  the  other.”  he  declared.  “ Looks  as 
if  he  eould  strip  off  that  there  old  outfit  an’  stand  right  up  to 
Jeffrie*  any  day. 

lie  mused  deeply,  then  hur*t  fnrthft 

“ Hut  therr's  one  thing  that  sorter  rihn  me.  That  there  cliap 
I can  spot  fer  an  Eye-talian.  Now  I'll  jest  tell  you,  young  feller, 
that  it  isn't  right  to  stick  him  up  here  when  there's  thousands 
of  good  honest  Americans  what  have  hint  heat  to  a pulp  in  the 
matter  of  high  art." 

He  shook  his  fist  at  the  broken  nose  of  the  master. 

" It’s  a little  like  importin’  dago  contract  labor.  America  fer 


"The  Well  of  Moses  " at  Dijon,  and  the  Tomb  of  Francis  II.  and 
Marguerite  de  Foix  in  the  Cathedral  of  St. -Pierre  at  Nantes.  Thu 
collection  is  remarkable  for  the  purity  and  quality  of  the  casting, 
and  for  hcauty  of  arrangement  and  of  setting.  Mr.  lteatty  and  his 
assistant . the  sculptor  Zeller,  deserve  high  praise  for  their  enter- 
prise, skill,  and  taste  in  this  department. 

The  hall  of  sculpture,  though  it  also  contains  only  easts,  i* 
notable  for  selection,  gmuning.  and  the  tone  of  the  piaster  itself, 
which  is  often  marblelike  in  its  trnnslucency.  The  Elgin  marbles 
on  one  Bide  provide  the  pyramidal  theme  which  is  subtly  repeated 
in  the  entire  arrangement  of  the  hall.  The  effective  cement  ha*e* 
and  mortar  backgrounds  in  these  two  departments  arc  unique,  and 
arc  the  invention  of  Mr.  Zeller. 

The  annual  International  Exhibition  of  Painting*  has  been  for 
years  one  of  tin*  glories  of  Pittsburg,  and  the  present  exhibition  is 
pcrliapa  tlie  richest  ever  known  in  America.  Certainly  the  average 
of  excellence  is  far  higher  than  that  of  any  Parisian  Salon  or 
Munich  Ausstellung  in  the  writer’*  experience.  It  is  a good  sight 
for  patriots.  For.  though  Europe  is  heavily  represented,  the  su- 
premacy here  of  American  genius  is  not  open  to  argument.  It  i* 
impossible  to  estimate  the  inspirational  value  of  such  an  exhibition ; 


The  Eaat  Entrance  and  Stairway  of  tbs  Institute,  showing  the  Mural  Decorations  by  Mr.  John  W.  Alexander 


the  Americans,  say  I.  Why.  friend,  they’s  enough  geniuses  here  in 
the  Smoky  City  to  set  up  two  inches  apart  right  round  this  here 
edifice." 

The  querulous  accents  of  this  gift-horse  dentist,  however,  were 
quickly  muted  for  me  by  the  harmony  of  the  interior.  The  main 
entrance  led  directly  to  a noble  stairway  up  which  three  chariots 
might  drive  abreast  into  the  hall  of  architecture.  In  this  lofty 
mom  Director  Heatty  has  assembled  within  two  years  reproductions 
of  the  world's  Ih-*1  architecture  as  representative  as  those  collected 
by  tlie  Metropolitan  in  more  than  a quarter  of  a century — and  has 
arranged  them  better. 

On  the  opposite  wall  is  the  entire  facade  of  the  Romanesque 
Church  of  St. -(lilies  in  France,  which  measures  eighty-seven  by 
thirty-eight  feet,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  casts  in  the  world.  This 
church  was  made  of  the  most  diverse  materials,  each  sculptor  and 
itiasou  using  marble  or  granite  or  Caen  stone  as  it  milted  his  indi- 
vidual fancy.  The  church  was  built  without  scaffolding.  Instead 
tin*  builders  heaped  dirt  higher  and  higher  alsiut  the  building  until 
the  whole  was  completed.  Then  it  was  excavated 

On  the  right  am  two  Athenian  temples;  on  the  left,  a portal  of 
Bordeaux  Cathedral,  one  of  Ghiberti’s  Baptistery  doors,  and  Xicolo 
Pisano's  great  Siena  pulpit.  Over  the  entrance  the  lions  of  Mycene 
rump  mildly,  flanked  with  columns  from  Tivoli  and  from  the 
Mausoleum  of  Halicarnassus,  with  fragments  of  their  orders. 

Besides  the  facade  of  SL-Uillea  there  are  two  other  unique  casts: 


and  it  is  hoped  that  its  success  may  Inspire  a cognate  movement 
toward  the  quickening  of  our  other  arts — most  of  all.  toward 'the 
Americanizing  of  American  music. 

The  permanent  gallery,  though  in  its  infancy,  is  well  (elected,  and 
contains  some  excellent  paintings  such  a*  Pagnan-Bouverel’s  radiant 
" Disciples  at  Emmaus."  the  characteristic  Whistler  “ Saraaate," 
Thaulow's  “ Arqae*  at  Ancourt."  and  Tryon’a  ‘'May.”  There  are 
no  marbles  in  the  collection,  and  few  bronzes  besides  some  Pom- 
peian reproductions. 

The  notable  hall  decorations  by  John  W.  Alexander  (who  was  born 
in  Pittsburg)  represent,  in  a series  of  panels,  the  characteristic  local 
Industrie-*.  Few  American  themes  are  more-  stimulating  to  the 
imagination  of  a painter  than  the  spectacular  life  of  the  rolling- 
mills.  and  here  Alexander  has  risen  to  bis  task.  The  larger  panels 
at  the  head  of  the  stairway  are  more  ambitions.  On  the  left,  Pitts- 
burg. hovering  in  armor,  is  the  goal  of  a cosmopolitan  legion  of 
spirits  who  are  bringing  him  all  the  good  things  of  earth,  while 
smoke  demons,  opposite,  settle  away  from  hi*  Iron  feet. 

The  lihrary  was  the  germ  of  the  institute,  and  has  always  been 
tlie  most.  iiu|xirtunt  factor  in  its  mission  of  culture.  As  might  Is* 
expected  of  so  young  a collection,  it  is  still  weak  in  ancient  litera- 
ture. hut  In  the  modern  field  It  is  one  of  the  l*-*t  equipped  in  the 
world:  and  certainly'  the  most  convenient  ami  delightful  ami  stimu- 
lating of  all  cities  of  refuge  for  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  letters. 

The  librarians  arc  thoroughly  trained,  uml  *lrlke  the  balance  ex- 
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quinitcly  between  the  pedantic  " hook-jailer " and  the  brainless 
iNHik-Hhoveller.  Tlwy  are  a working  force  two  hundred  strong.  Not 
only  do  they  secure  n high  efficiency  for  their  250,000  volumes,  but 
they  create  new  idea*  and  then  put  them  into  practical  opera- 
tion. 

The  library  manage*  twenty-nine  “ home-library  groups  ” and  fifty 
reading  cIiiIm  for  boy*  and  girl*  in  remote  district*.  It  sends  collec- 
tioiiH  of  luniks  to  sixty-seven  schools,  and  has  special  reading-rooms 
for  pupils  and  teachers  in  its  own  building.  It  established  the 
original  School  for  Children's  Librarians— a sort  of  school  for 
literary  kindergartners.  which  attracts  pupils  from  as  distant 
regions  as  Norway,  and  supplies  a growing  number  of  libraries  with 
these  greatly  needed  specialists.  Kuril  student  here  must  become 
familiar  with  all  the  standard  laioka  that  a child  should  know.  And 
the  course  is  almost  liennun  in  its  thoroughness.  For  ineidentally. 
I saw  a warning  shelf  containing  horrible  exumples  of  whnt  a child 
ahuuld  not  know.  Same  of  these  were:  The  Sorrows  of  Natan: 
Schopenhauer:  The  Seven  Buckets  of  Blood,  and  She. 

The  Carnegie  Library  iH  inventive  not  only  in  these  wavs,  but 
is  also  a veritable  fountain-head  of  creative  suggestion.  For  Miss 
Welles,  the  superintendent,  of  circulation,  and  Mis*  Willard,  the 
reference  librarian,  have  more  titan  once  prompted  authora  to 
write  hooks  that  clamored  to  be  written. 

At  the  desk  of  Miss  Willard,  the  scholar,  the  philanthropist,  the 
club  woman,  the  schoolboy,  tlie  anarchist,  the  Inventor,  the  plumber. 


Looking  Wat  in  the  Hall  of  Architecture,  to  the  Right 
a Coat  of  the  Choragic  Monument  of  Lyiicratca  at  Athena 


the  infant,  the  financier,  may  find  instant  aid  and  illumination. 
The  following  is  her  record  of  inquiries  for  a single  day:  Luther 
llurlmnk;  Cop|wr  industry  in  Montana:  American  muru!  decora- 
tion; Sculpture  in  Itttaburg:  Kmotinnal  quality  of  Thoma* 
llardv’s  work;  Came*  and  songs  for  children;  The  new  woman; 
I'olilical  map  of  Kngland  in  1832;  llumor  of  the  West;  Drill*  fur 
bovs’  brigades;  Panama  Canal;  An  acrostic  or  poem*  about  l*>ng- 
f el  low ; Manufacture*  of  the  I'nitcd  State*;  Attractive  small  edi- 
tion of  Pascal's  thoughts:  Myths  and  sii|>oratiUnns  uf  Japan: 
Toasts  and  after-dinner  speedier;  What  is  llie  magnetic  pole?: 
Northwest  passage;  Hoad  map  of  Allegheny  County;  International 
arbitration,  etc. 

The  library  Imis  built  up  a very  valuable  collection  of  honk*  ami 
Isiund  voluni'-s  of  periodical*  treating  of  tin*  industries  for  which 
Pittsburg  is  famous. 

The  system  include*  a crntral  library,  six  attractively  housed 
branches,  nine  de|HMit  station*,  one  call  station  in  a large  de|i*rt- 
metit  store.  and  one  children's  room  in  u settlement.  The  main 
huibling  is  lienutifully  furnished  and  provided  with  pneumatir  tilts'*, 
an  automat ie  elevator  in  the  eleven-storied  stack,  ami  a bunk 
" railway."  A printing-office  ami  bindery  are  in  the  bu»enirnt.  To 
Mr.  Hopkins,  flic  librarian,  ami  hi*  able  stalT.  belongs  the  glory  of 
creating  out  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  millions  one  of  the  brightest  foci  of 
literary  culture  in  the  Middle  West. 


In  announcing  hi*  plans  for  the  greater  institute,  Mr.  Carnegie 
proposed  to  include  in  it  a seliool  of  music.  Of  this  then:  is  as  yet 
only  a nucleus,  the  music-hall,  where  free  organ  recitals  are  given 
twice  a week  by  noted  orgauisbt,  and  where  the  concert*  of  the 
Pittsburg  Orchestra  are  held. 

This  organization,  though  unsupported  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  is  doing 
a work  cognate  to  that  of  the  institute,  and  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  (Icorgc  II.  Wilson,  the  manager  of  the  music-ball.  The 
orchestra,  which  Mr.  Carnegie  once  called  “one  of  Pittsburg's 
chiefcst  asset*,''  rank*  high  among  American  orchestra*,  and  is  a 
credit  to  it*  public-spirited  guarantors  and  to  American  music. 

During  my  visits  to  the  institute  the  thoughtfulness  and  courtesy 
of  the  heads  of  throe  various  detriment*  were  thoroughly  delight- 
ful. But  the  curator  of  the  museum  masked  under  a reserved  and 
forbidding  manner  a subtle  refinement  of  courtesy.  For.  while 
(irmly  denying  me  uexs***  to  hi*  halls,  he  referred  me  instead  to  his 
eloquent  essay  upon  them. 

“ The  Carnegie  Museum."  writes  Dr.  Holland  in  the  brilliant 
brochure  to  which  he  referred  me,  " is  one  of  (lie  four  great 
museums  of  America,  holding  high  rank  among  the  museum*  of  the 
world." 

It  includes  these  subdivisions:  useful  art*,  history,  physics, 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  geology,  palaeontology,  and  the  biologic 
sciences.’ 

The  museum  is  beat  known  for  its  collection  of  mammals,  fossils, 
insects,  and  birds  (especially  local  varieties!,  its  ethnological 
specimens,  and  its  thirty  palurontologica!  expeditions  sent  out  by  it* 
founder  to  meet  with  remarkable  success  in  various  parts  of 
America. 

The  writer  ngreis  liis  inability  to  deni  with  this  subject  at  first 
bund,  hut  consoles  himself  with  extract*  from  Dr.  Holland's  spirited 
monograph : 

“ A collection  of  recent  pottery  und  glassware  is  in  process  of 
formation.  . . . Collections  illustrating  the  art  of  typography  are 
in  process  of  formation.  ...  A collection  representing  the 
method*  and  instruments  employed  in  physical  research  Itf  contem- 
plated." 

From  these  thinner  notes  of  aspiration  the  monograph  now  swell* 
to  a triumphant  harmony  of  actual  achievement : 

" An  extensive  collection  of  local  historical  relies  lias  been  ae 
quired.  ...  A splendid  mass  of  material  illustrating  the  truth* 
of  mineralogy  has  Iss-n  ueqiiircd.  ...  It  eontninn  the  licst  collection 
of  Pennsylvania  mineral*  in  existence." 

The  essay  now  dc*<*‘tid*  to  a more  popular  style: 

“To  thr’unlnitiated  one  of  the  moat  striking  object*  in  the  hall 
of  pahrontulogv  is  the  skeleton  of  the  large  Jurassic  reptile  known 
to  science  as  /Hplodoeus  eamea-ei.  It  measures  eighty-four  feet 
from  the  tip  of  the  now  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  stands  at  the  hips 
fully  fourteen  feet  in  height.  ...  It  is  the  mil  thing. 

" The  director  of  the  museum,’'  continues  Dr.  Holland,  " ha*  him 
self  deposited  under  it*  roof  his  entire  collection  of  in*oct*.  which 
is  known  to  Ik*  one  of  the  largest  collection*  in  the  world. 

"The  ethnological  content  of  the  Museum  is  extensive  ami  beauti- 
ful. ...  It  contain*  the  largest  collection  representing  the  arelne- 
ologv  of  Costa  Kirn  in  the  world.”  . . . 

The  Curator  concludes  his  treatise  not  without  a touch  of  philooo- 
phy:  “ Among  object*  which  attract,  attention  i*  an  ancient  Kgyp- 
tian  boat.  . . . This  ancient  ImmL  in  the  construction  of  which  no 
metal  wn*  used.  Is  probably  the  oldest  structure  of  wood  in  the  New 
World.  Between  It  and  such  a Isiat  a*  the  S.  S.  Baltic  lies  a vast 
development  in  marine  construction.” 

The  Carnegie  technical  school*  are  *it listed  near  the  institute 
proper,  and  are  to  spread  over  a site  of  thirty-two  acre*  adjoining 
Selienley  Park.  Though  1350  student*  arc  already  enrolled,  the 
present  huibling*  represent  only  a tenth  of  the  entire  building 
scheme. 

There  seem*  to  Is-  uu  liisHtiahlc  hiinger  in  our  country  for  the 
sort  of  instruction  offered  by  these  school*,  and  in  their  two  year* 
of  life  they  liavc  received  over  10.000  applications  for  admission. 
The  schools  embrace  four  department*.  The  School  of  Applied 
Science  offer*  courses  in  architectural,  civil,  chemical,  railroad 
motive  power,  foundry,  electrical,  and  mechanical  practice.  The 
Sc1hn>I  of  Apprentice*  and  Journeymen  offer*  supplementary  evening 
instruction  to  those  already  working  at  a trade.  The  School  of 
Applied  Dcidgn  instruct*  in  technical  design  ami  in  the  mechanical 
processes  of  the  various  art  industries.  The  Technical  School  for 
Women  i*  complementary  to  the  other  three. 

The  (sipiilarity  of  tl»ew  school*  is  a significant  commentary  on  the 
prediction  of  II.  <J.  Well*  that  *neiety  will  ultimately  lie  composed 
of  three  main  elasoea;  tin*  shareholding  class,  the  engineering  cla**, 
arul  the  scum  of  the  earth. 

Their  founder  ha*  thu*  far  given  the  school*  a million  and  a half 
for  building*,  and  two  million*  for  endowment. 

The  director.  Dr.  A.  A.  Ilanier*ehlag,  has  under  him  a young  and 
hrilliant  teaching  stuff  of  ninety. 

The  t'urnrgie  Institute  might  Is-  called  “The  I'nivrrsity  of  the 
People  of  Pittsburg."  for  it  is  more  truly  " universal  ” in  scope 
than  any  institution  devoted  to  the  education  of  certain  selected 
youth*  and  maiden*.  And.  if  the  high  school  is  higher  and  broader 
than  the  seltonl.  this  institute  might  even  he  called  "The  Carnegie 
High  University.” 

The  founder  ha*  conceived  a project  unique,  licnutifiil.  and 
Is-nefiis'iit;  has  executed  it  generously.  swiftly,  efficiently:  lias 
adaptnl  it  wisely  to  the  di-niund*  of  it*  environment  and  of  It*  age; 
and.  licst  of  all,  ha*  set  an  inestimable  example  to  those  who  may 
hen-after  seek  to  benefit  mankind.  He  ha*  found  in  Mr.  Frew  and 
Mr.  t'hnrch,  the  president  and  (Ih*  secretary  of  the  institute,  able 
coadjutor*.  And  ny  this,  hi*  crowning  achievement.  has  sealed  the 
gratitude,  the  *yuiputhy.  and  tin*  admiration  uf  the  American  people. 
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WHAT  THE  CIVIC  FEDERATION  IS  DOING 

By  ROLAND  PHILLIPS 


4 T the  “ industrial  peace”  meeting  at  the  hump  of  Andrew 
Carnegie,  on  the  evening  of  April  5.  the  attention  of  the 
public  was  again  directed  to  the  splendid  work  now  Iwing 
A.  A.  accomplished  by  the  National  Civie  Federation,  under 

whose  auspices  the  meeting  took  place.  Some  of  the  most 
important  features  nf  its  present  programme  were  adopted 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Federation  held  recently  in 

New  York  city. 

At  this  meeting  about  fifty  distinguished  speakers  took  part 
in  a confcrrnrr  on  these  four  uatiunal  questions:  Child 

labor,  thr  Income  and  Inheritance  Tax,  Government  by  In- 
junction, and  the  Khermau  Antitrust  Law  as  construed  by 

the  Supreme  Court.  The  speakers  included  Andrew  t'arnegir, 
August  Belmont,  and  others  prominent  in  the  world  of  capital 
and  finance;  Samuel  ()ompers.  John  Mitchell,  and  other  leaders 
of  the  great  movement  of  organized  labor;  commissioners  and 
factory  inspectors  of  various  States;  representatives  of  em- 
ployers" and  other  national  organizations  which  are  interested 
particularly  in  child  labor;  on  taxation,  the  attorneys  for 
and  against  the  government  at  the  time  the  income  tax  was 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  such  eminent 
authorities  cm  the  general  subject  of  taxation  as  the  Lion.  George 
Foster,  ex-Miniater  of  Finance  in  Canada,  Hon.  Alfred  Moaely,  of 
England,  and  Profeasor  E.  R.  A.  Seligman.  of  Columbia  University, 
who  is  unquestionably  the  foremost  tax  expert  in  America. 

The  most  «on*picuous  result  of  the  conference,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  President's  recent  recommendation*  to  Congress,  was 
the  decision  to  appoint,  under  the  direction  of  the  Civic  Federa- 
tion, four  national  and  representative  commissions,  to  make  a 
thorough  ami  impartial  study  of  these  questions  with  the  pur- 
pose of  recommending  a basis  for  suitable  legislation. 

On  Child  labor,  the  situation  is.  in  a word,  this:  for  the  past 
two  or  throe  years  statements  have  appeared  in  the  press  and  in 
various  publications  throughout  the  country  purporting  to  show 
the  extent  and  menace  of  the  employment  of  children.  It  has  been 
stated,  among  other  things,  that  there  are  about  2,000,000  children 
employed  In  ninful  occupations. 

“ Two  million  children  in  this  country  are  at  work  while  other 
children  play  or  go  to  school  . . . two  million  children  sacrificed 
to  greed  ...  we  are  struggling  to  aave  millions  of  children 
from  the  stunted  bodies  and  blighted  minds  caused  by  industrial 
slavery.*’ 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a picture  makes  a strong  appeal  to  the 
sympathy  of  every  man  and  woman.  But  are  the  facts  as  stated! 
It  is  claimed  by  some  that  this  2,000,000  should  be  reduced  at  once 
to  1,750.(MK>.  according  to  ibe  census  of  1000.  and  that  it  should  be 
specifically  stated  that  this  number  represents  children  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  six/ecn  years.  Of  this  number  it  appears 
that  the  census  shows  about  a million  employed  in  agricultural 
pursuits  where,  in  most  cases,  the  children  are  working  with 
their  parents  or  families,  and  to  whose  employment  there  is  no 
srriou*  objection ; and  some  500,000  more  who  are  over  fourteen 
years  of  age,  leaving  in  round  numbers  about  200.000  whom  it  is 
sought  to  protect,  by  legislation.  The-  distinguished  secretary  of 
the  National  Child  Taitsir  Committee,  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay, 
accepts  these  figures,  stating  that: 

“ The  number  of  children  under  fourteen  represents  186,000  qf 
those  in  other  occupations  than  agriculture.” 

While  no  one  will  dispute  the  necessity  of  enacting  legislation 
to  protect  even  one  child  illegally  nr  harmfully  employed,  it  must 
Is*  obvious  that  there  is  a vast  difference  in  legislating  for  the 
I x1  uc fit  of  2,000,000  a*  against  less  than  200.000. 

Further,  it  appears  to  be  a very  reasonable  demand  that  condi- 
tions of  employment  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  where  it  ia 
claimed  chilli  labor  Is  prevalent  should  lie  considered  in  the  en- 
actment of  legislation.  In  the  South  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
cotton-mili  industry  has  made  it  necessary  to  make  the  unit  of 
employment  the  entire  family  rather  than  the  individual  member. 
The  result  seems  to  be  that  a largr  numls-r  of  children  are 
indirectly  benefited  by  wages  for  which  they  actually  do  no  work. 
Further,"  it  i*  claimed  that  from  what  is  bring  done  in  the  way 
of  compulsory  education  in  schools  built  and  maintained  by  em- 
ployers certain  obvious  benefit*  are  conferred  which,  under  differ- 
ent condition*  of  employment,  would  not  exist.  In  South  Carolina, 
for  example,  there  is  to-day  no  compulsory-education  law.  and 
the  school*  run  only  four  months  a year  at  State  expense.  In 
certain  cotton-mill*  of  the  State  the  contract  with  the  family 
make*  it  mmpulsory  for  all  children  under  twelve  to  attend 
school.  It  is  claimed,  on  what  wms  to  lie  reliable  authority,  that 
in  this  State  nearly  8000  children  are  Iw-ing  sent  to  Kehool  for 
eight  nr  nine  month*  a year  at  a cost,  in  whieh  the  State  bear* 
no  part,  of  Is-lwrcii  $80,000  and  $80,1X10  a,  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  accusation*  are  brought  against  the  em- 
ployer* of  permitting  night-work.  of  evading  tin*  law  by  employ- 
ing children  under  legal  age.  and  so  on.  "Hie  whole  subject  bris- 
tles with  difficulties  and  conflicting  testimony.  For  one  thing, 
it  is  a very  grave  question  whether  the  regulation  of  child  Inlmr 
i*  a proper  function  of  the  Federal  government  as  proposed  in 
the  recent  Bcveridge-I’nrsnn*  bill, 

As  to  the  Sherman  law  and  .the  effect  of  its  operation*  on 
national  business,  it  will  be  recalled  that  the  President  in  a recent 
message  stated  that: 


’’The  law  a*  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court  is  such  that 
the  business  of  the  country  cannot  be  conducted  without  break- 
ing it” 

According  to  the  law  it  is  criminal  to  enter  into  any  contract 
or  combination  " in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the 
States  or  with  foreign  nations.”  The  difficulty  U that  there  i* 
hardly  a contract  or  combination  in  any  line  of  business,  for  or 
against  the  public  interest,  which  is  not  in  some  respect  '*  in  re- 
straint of  trade/’  and  therefore  criminal.  For  example,  it  is  a crime 
under  the  law  for  manufacturers  to  agree  among  themselves  to  sell 
pure  instead  of  impure  food.  It  would  be  difficult  to  reduce  any 
proposition  to  a more  obvious  absurdity.  Further,  it  is  known 
that  the  distinguished  author  of  the  bill  intended  it  to  apply  only 
to  the  correction  of  certain  industrial  abuse*.  But  in  1897.  by  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  railroads  were  brought  under  Its 
jurisdiction.  **  The  Joint  Traffic  Association/’  nn  agreement  en- 
tered into  in  1805  by  certain  prominent  railroad  manager*  to  main- 
tain the  provisions  of  the  interstate  commerce  law,  and  to  prevent 
the  cutthroat  competition  which  was  forcing  the  smaller  road* 
out  of  business,  was  declared  a conspiracy  and  a violation  of  the 
Sherman  law.  A well-known  railroad  official  secently  summed  up 
the  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  the  business  nf  the 
railroad*  as  follows; 

“The  result  was  anarchy — no  agreements  could  la*  made  or 
enforced  — tariff*  were  disregarded  — ascrct  understanding*  and 
rebates  were  the  order  of  the  day.  There  wa»  not  enough  busi- 
m-t-s  to  go  around,  ami  it  wu*  a scramble  to  aee  who  could  get 
ahead  of  bis  com|>etitor.  Wage*  were  reduced,  not  onlv  of  the 
railroad  employees,  but  of  the  coal-miner,  the  ore-handler,  and 
laborer  everywhere." 

It  is  clear  that  some  of  the  evil  effects  complained  of  would 
be  obviated  by  an  amendment  exempting  from  the  operation  of 
the  law  agreements  and  combinations  which,  while  technically 
" in  restraint  of  trade/'  arc  nevertheless  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  and  neccsaary  to  the  survcsaful  conduct  of  national  busi- 
ness But  what  shall  be  the  exact  term*  of  such  an  amendment! 
To  settle  the  matter  fairly  and  equitably  to  all  interests  will 
obviously  require  a more  searching  inquiry  than  has  yet  been 
made  into  the  many  intricate  questions  of  government  control, 
public  and  private  monopolies,  rate*,  rebates,  etc.,  which  are 
hound  up  in  the  great  problem  of  interstate  commerce.  Ruch 
an  inquiry  will  lie  undertaken  by  a national  conference  authorized 
by  the  Civic  Federation  and  soon  to  lie  held  In  Chicago. 

’ On  the  proposition  of  levying  a Fcdrral  tax  on  incomes  and 
inheritances  one  consideration  may  be  eliminated  at  the  outset. 
It  is  that  the  Federal  government  doe*  not  need  such  taxes  a*  a 
source  of  revenue.  If,  therefore,  the  government  is  to  assess  taxes 
of  this  nature,  it  will  be  for  the  purpose,  a*  suggested  by  the 
President,  of  assisting  in  the  more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth 
and  in  the  regulation  of  '"swollen*'  fortunes. 

Of  course  the  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  case  it  is  considered 
desirable  for  the  Federal  government  to  assess  a graduated  tax 
on  incomes  will  lit  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1893, 
which  declared  such  a tax  unconstitutional.  A curious  fact  about 
this  decision  ia  that  the  case  on  which  it  was  tiaaed  was  identical 
with  that  of  William  M.  Springer,  afterwards  Speaker  of  the 
House,  in  which  case  the  constitutionality  of  the  tax  was  not 
questioned.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  income-tax 
proposition  of  1894.  which  the  Supreme  Court  declared  uncon- 
stitutional, was  under  debate  for  a few  days  only.  During  that 
time  one  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  C«an- 
mitt  re  who  took  part  in  the  debate  wrote  to  a high  authority 
on  taxation  asking  if  t lie  re  were  any  income  taxes  abroad.  The 
fact  that  a large,  and  in  name  cases  the  largest,  part  of  the  in- 
come of  countries  like  England.  Germany,  Switzerland.  France, 
and  others  is  derived  from  the  income  tax  alone  or  in  connection 
with  an  inheritance  tax.  shows  how  little  prepared  the  legislator* 
of  1894  were  to  deal  with  the  question.  Moreover,  the  derision 
was  handed  down  by  a majority  of  one.  Under  these  conditions 
it  is  conceivable  that  if  a popular  demand  should  arise  a case 
might  be  prepared  which  would  induce  the  court  to  view  the 
proposition  with  favor.  Unless  this  la  done  the  only  alternative 
is  to  amend  the  Constitution. 

To  a Federal  tax  on  inheritances,  there  is  no  constitutional 
objection.  However,  thirty-three  of  our  States  are  at  present 
deriving  considerable  revenue  from  State  taxes  on  succession*, 
and  as  it  also  lies  in  the  power  of  each  State  to  tax  income*, 
the  question  arises  whether,  in  case  the  Federal  government  should 
asses*  such  tnxe*.  the  revenue  of  the  States  wffiild  not  lie  seri- 
ously impaired.  It  is  thought  by  some  authorities  that  on  thia 
gToiind  the  object  ions  to  taxes  on  incomes  and  inheritances  by 
the  government  would  lie  extremely  difficult  to  overcome.  But 
granting  that  a satisfactory  conclusion  may  be  reached  on  this 
question,  a great  mas*  of  mooted  points  must  be  decided.  Shall 
the  inenme  tax  be  levied  na  a gnuluated  tax  or  on  all  income* 
alike!  Shall  the  entire  Income  be  taxed,  or.  aa  in  England,  the 
“receipts  of  income”!  Shall  exemption*  lie  allowed  on  income# 
under  a certain  amount!  Will  the  host  result*  come  from  taxing 
inheritances  as  a whole  or  the  recipient*  of  the  bequest*!  Shall 
such  taxes  apply  to  resident*  ami  non-resident*!  And  shall 
there  he  large  nr  small  exemptions!  These  are  only  a few  of  the 
more  obvious  question*  which  surround  this  intricate  and  difficult 
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subject.  Even  on  the  ethical  side  of  the  question  scientist*  and 
authorities  are  in  apparently  hopeless  disagreement.  On  the 
Tax  Commission  now  being  appointed  by  the  Federation  from 
the  most  aide  experts  on  taxation  from  each  State  will  devolve 
the  duty  of  rrcommendng  a way  out  of  what  now  seems  an  inex- 
tricable tungle. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  Government  by  Injunction,  an* 
other  committer  now  being  appointed  by  the  Federation  will  face 
what  noc  authority  has  called  the  moat  important  Labor  question 
of  the  day.  It  is  clearly  recognized  that  in  certain  cases  a pre- 
liminary injunction  may  be  issued  at  the  time  of  a strike  which, 
even  though  it  may  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  law,  has  the 
practical  etTect  of  settling  the  dispute.  Organized  labor  believes 
that  in  this  way  the  courts  ure  being  used  by  employers  from  a 
partisan  standpoint  to  prevent  or  break  strikes.  The  question  is. 
can  the  abuses  complained  of  by  organized  labor  be  remedied  with- 
out destroying  the  beneficial  principle  underlying  the  injunction? 

The  fact  that  the  National  Civic  Federation  is  undertaking 
the  appointment  and  direction  of  the  work  of  these  commissions 
will  perhaps  come  as  a surprise  to  many  who  are  familiar  with 
its  work  only  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  industrial 
disputes.  Tills  is  only  one  phase  of  its  activity.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  about  to  conclude  u most  important  investigation  on 
the  great  question  of  Public  Ownership.  The  report,  which  will 
he  issued  shortly,  is  based  on  more  than  a year  s study  of  this 
question  here  and  abroad  by  a representative  commission  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men.  assisted  by  a large  corps  of  engineers  and 
expert  accountants.  According  to  a recent  statement  by  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  M.  K.  Ingalls,  the  report  will  be  practically  unanimous 
on  the  principles  of  municipal  ownership,  and  will  undoubtedly 
serve  in  the  future  as  a standard  for  the  guidance  of  the  munici- 
palities of  this  country. 

Ia  addition  to  this,  'the  Federation,  through  its  other  lines  of 
activity,  i*  in  constant  touch  with  the  leading  representatives  of 
the  great  interests  which  will  he  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the 
proposed  investigations  At  the  present  time  this  activity  is  com- 
prised in  the  work  of  five  general  departments.  Including  Public 
Ownership.  These  are  Immigration.  Conciliation,  Welfare.  In- 
dustrial Economies,  and  Political  Reform. 

The  first  of  these  departments  was  organized  recently  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Franklin  MacVeagh,  of  Chicago,  and  is  devoting 
its  efforts  chiefly  to  the  consideration  of  such  topics  as  the  admin 
istration  of  immigration  laws,  the  distribution  of  iiliens,  the  de- 
mand for  immigrants,  the  influence  of  foreigners  like  the  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Koreans  on  our  lalior  conditions,  and  so  on.  When 
one  considers  the  fact  t hut  1.120.000  immigrants  came  to  the 
United  States  lust  year,  and  that  the  Routh,  in  spite  of  this  great 
increase,  is  in  absolute  need  of  a'  more  udequate  supply  of  labor, 
it  is  evident  that  at  least  one  of  the  problems  with  which  this  de- 
partment has  to  deal  is  of  incalculable  importance  to  the  com- 
mercial development  of  a great  section  of  the  country.  A large 
number  of  the  leading  employers  of  the  South  are  members  of  the 
department,  and  are  working  in  connection  with  it  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  thesp  conditions. 

In  the  Conciliation  Department  an*  represented  not  only  the 
largest  employers  of  labor  in  the  United  Slates,  presidents  of  rail- 
roads, industrial  corporation*,  and  employers'  organizations  of  va- 
rious kinds,  but  the  presidents  and  grand  chiefs  of  all  the  large 
organizations  of  labor.  More  than  five  hundred  cases  of  industrial 
disputes,  involving  thousands  of  employees  and  millions  of  capital, 
have  been  settled  by  this  department.  These  have  included  averting 
or  settling  controversies  between  the  great  railroad  systems  and 
the  brotherhoods  of  engineers,  firemen,  and  trainmen  which  have 
affected  industries  depending  upon  transportation  in  practically 
every  State  of  the  Union;  pnauoting  agreements  between  the  long- 
shoremen and  vessel-owners  which  are  of  vital  importance  to  all 
industries  engaged  in  shipping,  such  as  the  coal,  iron,  steel,  lumber 


and  elevator  interests;  adjusting  street-railway  controversies  in 
San  Francisco.  New  Orleans,  Chicago,  Pittsburg,  New  York,  lto*- 
ton,  Albany,  and  other  large  cities;  averting  strike*  in  the  textile 
garment,  Ikh*  and  shoe  industries,  and  the  metal  trade*;  pro- 
muting  agreements  between  coal-operators  and  mine-owners,  and 
between  the  thirty-four  crafts  grouped  as  the  building  trades  and 
the  corresponding  associations  of  employers. 

The  work  of  the  Welfare  Department  is  along  entirely  different 
lines.  Its  whole  object  is  to  interest  employers  in  improving  the 
conditions  under  which  employees  in  all  industries  work  and  live. 
In  the  last  two  years  more  than  two  hundred  employers  at  their 
request  have  been  given  specific  information,  recommendations,  and 
architectural  plans  on  the  proper  housing  of  employees,  recreation- 
grounds,  education,  provident  funds,  etc.  The  result  is  that  thou- 
sands of  employees  all  over  the  country  have  Is-cn  benefited.  In 
New  York  city  alone  there  is  a local  branch  of  the  department, 
whose  work  has  been  apportioned  to  twenty  subcommittees,  each 
dealing  with  a specific  trade.  These  committees  have  succeeded  in 
getting  better  working  conditions  for  stationary  firemen,  who 
work  in  overheated  basements,  poorly  ventilated;  moulders,  metal- 
polishers,  and  employees  in  trades  such  as  linkers,  teamsters,  struc- 
tural iron-workers,  traction  employees,  sweatshop  workers,  etc. 

In  the  Department  of  Industrial  Economics,  of  which  Dr.  Nich- 
olas Murray  liutU-r,  of  Columbia,  is  chairman,  the  original  idea 
was  to  study  the  subjects  involved  in  the  settlement  of  disputes 
by  the  Conciliation  Department,  such  as  " A Fair  Wage."  “ Hours 
of  labor."  “ The  Open  and  Closed  Shop,"  “ Restriction  of  Out- 
put.” **  Compulsory  Arbitration.”  " Piece-work,”  and  many  similar 
subjects  which  involve  vital  industrial  principles,  but  of  which  the 
general  public  knows  little. 

I think  it  will  be  evident  even  from  this  hare  outline  of  what 
the  Federation  is  doing  that  it  has  carried  out  with  some  degree 
of  success  the  purpose  laid  down  at  the  time  of  its  organization 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  late  Senator  Hanna: 

“To  organize  the  best  brains  of  the  nation  in  an  educational 
movement  towurd  the  solution  of  some  of  the  great  problems  related 
to  social  and  industrial  progress;  to  provide  for  study  and  dis- 
cussion of  questions  of  national  import:  to  aid  thus  in  the  crystalli- 
zation of  the  most  enlightened  public  opinion  -,  and,  when  desirable, 
to  promote  legislation  in  accordance  therewith.” 

At  present  the  application  of  these  ideas  is  more  than  ever  needed. 
It  will  not  he  questioned  that  the  great  wave  of  protest  which  has 
swept  over  the  country  for  the  post  two  year*  has  developed  in 
large  part  from  the  irresponsible  statement*  of  sensational  writers. 
No  one  denies  that  there  are  <-crtain  deplorable  abuses  in  the  finan- 
cial and  Industrial  world  to-day  which  must  be  rooted  out.  Rut 
against  those  who  magnify  these  abuses  beyond  all  truth  and 
recognition  the  public  has  no  redress,  nor  lias  it  the  means  of  know 
ing  the  facts.  Moreover,  the  socialists  and  other  agitator*  have 
l»een  quick  to  take  advantage  of  this  in  extending  their  operations 
over  the  country.  At  the  present  time  socialists  are  maintaining 
printing  establishments  in  various  cities  which  are  turning  out 
literally  tons  of  propaganda  favorable  to  socialism.  In  addition 
to  a number  of  weekly  papers  they  have  lately  established  a 
socialist  dally  In  Chicago.  They  are  attempting  to  educate  the 
children  of  the  country  in  their  doctrinca  bv  putting  socialists  in 
control  of  school  boards  in  various  cities.  They  have  organized  a 
socialist  intercollegiate  society  to  reach  the  college  men  of  the 
country.  A socialist  university  established  this  year  is  now  run- 
ning in  New  York.  They  are  sending  their  speaker*  to  all  parta 
of  the  United  States  to  spread  their  pru|»gunda.  It  is  stated  on 
good  authority  that  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone  during  the 
winter  one  hundrrd  meetings  a night  are  held  for  the  advancement 
of  socialist  doctrines.  It  is  not  one  of  the  least  claims*of  the 
National  Civic  Federation  that  it  represents  the  opinions  of  sane 
men  a*  against  those  who  wish  thus  to  undermine  our  existing 
institutions.  4 
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SlllitOKO  is  very  different  from  most  of  the  dog*  you  meet  in 
Japan.  These  (itherdogi  are  the  aona  of  the  wild  jmeka  which 
only  a few  year*  ago  howled  and  prowled  wolnike  around 
the  towns  at  night.  They  are  long-legged  and  lean-lmdled. 
with  malignant  eye*  that  stare  at  you  coldly  in  spite  of  the 
taming  that  has  brought  them  to  hand  in  this  blessed  era  of  Meiji. 
They  have  the  long.  keen.  uunhdiing  jaw  of  the  wolf,  and  I should 
hate  to  In'  a fat  man  ami  meet  a puck  of  them  on  a dark  and 
lonely  road. 

Yea;  Shiroko  in  very  different.  Ilia  eyea  are  a deep  brown  hazel, 
and  they  twinkle  with  humor  and  kindliness,  to  nay  nothing  of 
certain  shrewd  gleam*  of  n|weulation  at  times.  He  looks  like  a 


hig  fox  terrier  at  limt.  until  ; 


Shiroko  stepped  back  and  express- 
ed his  scorn  with  a lovely  scowl 


observe  presently  tliat  lie  lui* 
the  broad  cheat,  the  bulging 
head,  and  chopped -off  muz- 
zle of  the  Boston  terrier. 
Heaven  knows  how  he  ever 
came  to  Jupan. 

.Shiroko  met  four  of  u*  at 
Katase  when  we  were  going 
to  visit  the  shrine  of  the 
goddess  Benton  on  the  island 
of  Knonhima.  He  who  visits 
.Japan  ami  does  not  sec  Kno- 
sliinia  will  regret  it  forever. 
It  is  the  most  beautiful,  the 
queerest,  quaintest,  ancient- 
eat 

But  no  matter  about  the 
rent  of  the  rhapsody:  we 
went  by  train  from  Yoko- 
hama to  Fujisawa,  and  by 
trol ley- cars — cute  little  car*, 
where  they  clang  the  warn- 
ing-gong on  the  hack  plat- 
form— from  Fujisawa  to  Ka- 
ta*e.  It  was  a heavenly 
February  morning,  tin*  sun 
pouring  a golden  benediction 
on  the  just  ami  the  unjust: 
and  all  around  us.  under  the 
pink  plum  hlomoma — daring 
adventurers  that  bloomed  a 
full  month  ahead  of  time — 
I Herr  were  scores  of  smiling, 
chattering  .Japanese  men  and 
women  on  their  way  to  pic- 
nic on  Enoahimn. 

From  the  midst  of  a mov- 
ing ambush  of  red  ami  pink 
little  kimonos  and  fluttering 
fans.  Shiroko  popped  out 
upon  us.  prancing  like  a 
puppy,  wagging  his  tall  and 
Ids  springy  body,  grinning 
ns  we  never  had  seen  a dog 
grin  before  outside  of  story 
liooks,  and  beaming  upon  us 
with  genial  welcome. 

“ Hello,  old  boy!  Olad  to 
see  you!”  said  "the  BrunB- 
wicker.  and  patted  him  on 
the  head.  Shiroko  gaylv 
darted  from  hand  to  hand, 
taking  all  the  pats  we  had  to 
give,  and  wigwagging  to  us 
the  assurance*  of  his  most 
distinguished  consideration. 


" lloniinil.li-  Mr*  and  ladle*,  come  in  and  have  tea. ' urged  a 
stubby  little  red-cheeked  nr-min,  tiohhing  and  smiling  at  the  door 
oi  her  tiny  inn;  but  we  declined  for  the  moment,  and  said  we'd 
take  tea  when  wc  came  back  for  the  wraps  we  were  leaving  in 
her  care. 

*'  Whose  dogT"  asked  Mrs.  Hypatia,  who  speaks  Japanese  liko 
a native. 

“ That  dog,  ObMs,  live*  over  on  Enosliima,”  the  sons  replied, 
with  more  *milc*  and  Ikiws.  “ He  comes  here  every  day  to  meet 
the  trolley-car*.” 

Was  it  "fancy,  or  did  we  really  see  a look  of  pleading  in  Shiroko'* 
brown  eves  as  he  wagged  a propitiatory  tail  ut  the  nrsonf  Of  a 


certainty  he  wagged  a*  one  wl 
were  full  of  the  furtive  ap- 
peal of  him  who  dreads  the 
revelation  of  a secret.  And 
when  he  saw  that  the  girl 
was  telling  no  more  about 
him.  Shiroko  capered  off 
gaylv  ahead  of  us.  and  en- 
couraged ns  along  the  Mindy 
way. 

A Japanese  gentleman,  all 
in  American  clothes  and 
gloves  and  gold  watch  and 
chain,  patted  the  head  of 
Shiroko  and  invited  him  to 
none  along.  The  dog  frisked 
and  smiled. 

“ I’d  like  to,  very  much,” 
he  replied  in  dog  language, 
as  plainly  as  could  be.  “ I'd 
1*>  delighted  to  go  with  you; 
but.  you  see,  I have  taken 
charge  of  these  Americans." 

" Oh.  come  on,”  the  Japa- 
nese gentleman  urged. 

Sorry,"  said  Shiroko. 

" but  I can't  leave  these 
American*.  Some  other 
time.  Good-day.” 

A man  eight  feet  tall 
would  And  Kncahima  Island 
merely  n high  clump  of 
wooded  hills  ami  cliffs  at  the 
end  of  a long  peninsula,  but 
he  would  have  to  wade  out 
to  it  from  the  mainland 
through  a foot  or  two  of 
water.  We  ordinary  mortals 
walked  out  across  the  tide  on 
a long,  ramshackle  bridge 
made  of  bits  of  scantling  and 
planks  lashed  together  with 
straw  rope.  It  is  a fine, 
bouncing  bridge  for  nimble 
light  weights,  but  very 
shaky  for  big  Americans. 
We  ventured  out  upon  it 
cheerfully  enough,  yet  there 
was  a long  pause  when  we 
were  half-way  over.  For  on 
the  right  we’  saw  Fujiyama 
in  her  spotless  robe  of  snow, 
fully  fifty  miles  away,  but 
■ceming  in  this  clear,  bril- 
liant air  almost  within 
touch.  Against  the  vault  of 


2 


o licgs,  and  of  a certainty  his  glance* 


\ 


Drava  by  O.  E.  Caaaie 

“ Sorry,”  aald  Shiroko,  “ but  I can't 
leave  these  Americana,  Good -day  ” 
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turquoise  blue  t h p 
white  mnp  of  K111  i Min 
lmng  liki*  nil  o|irn  fan 
nf  ivory.  We  were  mi 
fu*cinutcil  by  the  night 
I lint  we  stood  speeeh- 
ItM. 

A sudden  claekct- 
ing  of  galloping  paws 
interrupted  us.  It  was 
Shiroko.  He  bud  trot- 
Ird  ahead  some  two 
hundred  fret  lirfore  he 
missed  us,  arid  now 
he  wan  hastening  buck 
in  * fever  of  hospit- 
able anxiety. 

'*  Poor  soul  I isn't  lie 
distressed?”  Titania 
exclaimed  in  such  n 
quivering  mockery  of 
sympathy  that  every- 
body laughed.  The 
dog  flinched  a little 
under  the  shower  of 
laughter;  but  with  the 
rapt  expression  of  a 
martyr  at  the  stake  or 
of  a commercial 
traveller  selling  a 
hard  customer,  hr 
smiled  up  at  us,  and 
wagged  his  compli- 
ments with  the  vibra- 
tions of  forgiveness  in 
each  wag. 

“ Come  on,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,”  he 
coaxed  us.  " You 
needn't  be  afraid.  The 
bridge  is  perfectly 
safe.  I’ve  taken  lots 
of  parties  over  it. 

(live  you  my  word  it's 
all  right." 

What  could  wc  do 

but  follow?  For,  a-*  all  the  world  very  well  knows,  when 

a dog  takes  charge  of  a party  of  human*  there  i*  nothing 
for  it  but  follow,  honor,  and  obey.  And  Shiroko.  happy  in 
the  belief  that  lie  had  calmed  our  fear*,  did  tlie  proud  parade  at 
the  head  of  our  column.  The  proud  parade  is  done  as  follows: 
the  dog  goes  forward  at  a brisk  pace,  but  with  a moat  dignified 
gait.  Ilis  fore  legs  walk  straight  ahead,  while  his  hind  leg*  pur- 
sue a parallel  course  about  three  points  to  atnrboard.  Meanwhile 
lie  hold*  hi*  heart  high  and  rigid,  flutter*  his  tail  patronizingly  «1 
hi*  humble  human  flock,  mid  slurc*  at  the  wide,  wide  world  with 
all  the  arrogance  of  Alan  Breck. 

Once  he  hesitated  and  almost  fell.  Before  the  door  of  the  first 
house  in  the  village  a tame  cormorant  was  dozing  on  a high  nerch 
from  which  a fish  was  hanging.  Shiroko,  Hinging  a hasty  glam*' 
of  apology  at  us,  tiptoed  toward  the  fish  with  open  mouth.  Tile 
cormorant,  who  hadn't  heen  sleeping  at  all.  ruffled  hi*  hackle, 
glowered  most  fiercely,  and  poised  for  a swoop  in  defence  of  his 
dinner.  Shiroko  crouched  for  a spring.  The  hut  lie  was  on. 

But  no.  Shiroko  stepped  back  and  expressed  his  scorn  with  a 
perfectly  lovely  scowl  of  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death. 


“ l’our  he  sneer- 
ed. **  You  threaten 
wef  \V  h y.  y o u 
miserable  fish  - eagle. 
I'd  grab  your  head 
oil  in  one  bilr  if  I 
hadn't  taken  these 
ladies  and  gentlemen 
under  my  protection. 
Pish  tush  for  you!” 
And  if  that  ' dog 
didn't  snap  his  fin- 
gers under  the  cormo- 
rant's licak  it  wa* 
only  because  he  had 
no  linger*  to  snap. 

As  Shiroko  -talked 
up  the  steep  street 
we  all  thought  of 

Itodi-rick  I )hu  guid- 
ing Fit* -James  to 
Coilnmoglc  Ford  — 
" the  chief  in  silence 
strode  In-fore  ” — but 
nolmdy  dared  to 

snicker.  Perish  the 

thought!  We'd  rather 
snicker  at  the  N’u- 
midian  lion  in  his 
hour  of  wrath. 

A fat  and  fluffy 
puppy  rolled  out  of  a 
little  house  whose 
nhuji  stood  ajar  and 
made  clumsy  efforts 
to  play  with’  Shiroko. 
only  to  find  himself 
quickly  nosed  aside. 

“ On  your  way, 
little  one,”  said  our 
leader.  Some  day 

I'll  teach  you  Imw  to 
Hpur  and  wrestle,  hut 
just  now  I have  an 
important  trust  to 
administer.” 

We  lingered  before  an  outdoor  shop,  where  a smiling  little  old 
woman  with  blackened  teeth  and  n bliss  voice  besought  u*  to  buy 
lustrous  shell  necklace*  and  lantern*  made  of  luminous,  puffy  fish, 
and  queer,  tiny  replica*  of  Fuji  carved  out  of  black  and  white 
lava:  but  Shiroko  relentlessly  urged  u*  on  our  way. 

A big.  wolfish-looking  dog  rushed  out  and  stopped  Shiroko,  stalked 
around  him  on  atilty  legs,  raised  the  bristles  on  his  neck,  and 
said,  " Gr-r-r-r-rl"  most  ominously.  Our  leader  grinned,  and 
made  the  sign  of  ineffable  contempt. 

” About  three  this  afternoon.”  he  remarked,  as  he  glanced  casu- 
ally over  the  wolfish  one'*  head,  “I  will  come  lawk  here  and  make 
n feat  her  duster  of  you.  And  now,  get  out  of  the  way  of  my  ladles 
and  gentlemen. ” 

That  was  about  all  for  the  challenger.  He  dropped  his  bristles 
and  slunk.  Shiroko  led  us  carefully  up  the  step*  of  the  temple  of 
Nicliiren.  and  a*  we  were  panting  in  relief  on  gaining  the  plat- 
form there  suddenly  apfieared  before  us  an  aged,  aged  man.  brown 
and  wrinkled  n*  a russet  apple  in  the  spring,  bent  ns  a bow1,  and 
leaning  on  a staff,  lie  hud  not  a hair  on  his  head.  He  bowed  low 
( fort  f iit i» ed  on  page  581.  / 


Da,i  by  U.  fc.  Com 

Hurling  it  at  Shiroko  with  a vigor  surprising  in  such  a lean  and  wrinkled  arm 


Ou*i>  by  O.  B.  Uuii 

From  the  midst  of  a moving  ambush  of  red  and  pink  little  kimono*  and  fluttering  fans,  Shiroko  popped  out  upon  u* 
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NAZIMOVA— THE  NEW  HISTRIONIC 
GENIUS,  AND  HER  ART 

By  HENRY  JAMES  FORMAN 


EVERY  season  those  of  u»  who  are  interested  in  the  theatre 
are  thrilled  by  the  announcement  nf  some  new  stars,  widely 
W raided  with  much  pomp  nnd  circumstance.  We  go,  we 
see,  we  are  captivated  sometime*,  disappointed  frequently. 
Because  for  the  most  part  those  luminaries,  prove  to  lie 
shooting-stars  that  dash  arrow*  the  dramatic  bori/*<n  and  are  then 
lint  in  the  pathless  gloom.  In  this  there  is  nothing  unnatural, 
for  a sucre**  invariably  shoulder*  through  a crowd  of  failures, 
and  only  fn*n  a great  deal  of  mortal  endeavor  does  a single  talent 
emerge. 

Tin*  moat  conspicuous  talent  that  has  emerged  in  the  present 
dramatic  M-aaon  is  indubitably  that  of  Mme.  Alla  Karimova.  In 
an  incredibly  short  spare  of  lime  this  young  KuM*ian  actress  ha* 
established  for  lierself  a remarkable  eminence  in  l**r  profession. 
To  lie  sure,  sbe  possesses  a rich  endowment  of  all  tin*  gifts  re- 
quired by  her  art — youth,  health,  talent,  and  beauty.  But  even 
with  all  these,  hmv  many  have  suffered  defeat  t Madame  Xari- 
mova,  however,  lui*  lieen  iwrtieularly  favored  by  fortune  with 
the  ipiulitie*  of  eourage  and  versatility. 

Her  courage  was  tested  at  the  very  outset  when  she  consented 
to  leave  Russia,  w lie  re  she  wan  known,  and  to  face  the  Uncertainty 
of  strange  lands,  speaking  alien  tongue*,  in  order  to  "beat”  the 
Russian  censor  by  playing  in  a forbidden  pirn*.  Paul  Orleneff,  in 
wlmse  company  Mme.  Karimova  left  Russia,  is  a hot-blooded  revo- 
lutionist of  tlu*  Gorky  type,  who  was  bent  on  producing  Tchiri- 
kotT*  now  famous  drama.  “The  Jews.”  which  portrays  all  the 
horrors  of  the  pogrom,  or  massacre,  the  chief  staple  of  Russian 
news  dus])Atcliea.  As  tin*  censor  would  not  permit  him  to  play 
it  in  Russia,  he  took  a company  of  player*  across  the  frontier 
and  produced  the  piece  in  Jtrrlin.  And  thus  Mme.  Kaximovn's 
wanderings  began.  Kioto  Berlin  the  company  went  tn  I London, 
and  from  England  in  due  course  to  America,  tins  land  of  promise. 

No  one  of  those  who  witnessed  the  first  performance  of  these 
players  at  the  Herald  Square  Theatre,  which  Mr.  diaries  Froh- 
mun  loaned  for  the  occasion,  is  ever  likely  to  forget  it.  Even 
those  of  the  audience  who  spoke  not  a word  of  Russian  were 
moved  to  tears  and  wild  applause  by  the  intense,  yet  wholly  artis- 
tic, realism  of  those  actor*,  the  wonderful  technique  with  which 
thpy  produced  the  effect-  of  verisimilitude.  At  that  time  Mme. 
Kasimova  was  enacting  the  |«rt  of  a poor  vnung  Jewish  girl  in  a 
tongue  unknown,  hut  already  tlw>  critics  noted  in  her  the  qualities 
which  they  now  praise  in  her  interpretation  nf  Ibsen.  But  then, 
somehow,  the  criticism*  seemed  mostly  tentative  and  condescend- 
ing. For  Uiose  Russian  players  did  not  come  here  with  a Sarah 
Bernhardt  reputation,  nor  did  they  travel  in  dc  luxe  trains.  A 
language  like  the  Russian,  moreover,  senes  as  a refracting  me- 
dium, and  the  best  of  theatric  ability  ha*  a way  of  appearing 
distorted  through  a language  tliat  al*mnds  in  the  suffix-  ski. 

A numtier  ot  persons,  however,  were  d reply  impremed  by  the 
capacity  of  those  actor*,  and  particularly  by*  that  of  Paul  Orle- 
neff and  Madame  Karimova.  The  plant ie  grace,  the  fine  technique, 
and  the  versatility  of  that  young  actress  brought  many  discerning 
theatregoers  to  tlx*  dingy  little  East  Side  playhouse  suboe- 
uently  taken  by  M.  Orleneff,  and  it  seemed  very  strange  to  see 
ramatic  art  of  such  a high  order  in  those  surroundings.  The 
place  was  small,  crowded,  uncomfortable;  th"  scenery  was  poor, 
the  tongue  incomprehensible.  Yet  parties  came  nightly  from  up- 
town to  that  penultimate  little  East  Side  music- hall  because  the 
acting  wa*  admirable.  Particularly  impre*alve  wan  the  versa- 
tility of  Mme.  Karimova.  Each  rfile  she  enacted  with  a finish, 
a 'consummate  skill,  that,  made  her  audience*  marvel.  And  in  the 
course  of  that  first  winter,  two  years  ago,  the  rAlea  she  enacted 
were  many. 

There  was,  first  of  all,  that  rOle  of  the  poor  little  Jewess,  at 
the  time  of  the  massacres,  facing  bloodshed  and  persecution  with 
heartrending  realism.  In  that  play  the  heroine  is  in  love  witn 
a man  who,  by  blood,  if  not  by  sympathy,  is  kin  to  the  persecu- 
tors— a complex  situation,  yet  every  note  she  struck  rang  irresisti- 
bly true.  It  was  in  that  role  that  she  created  the  first  Impression 
upon  a New  York  audience,  and  the  impre.-*toti  was  wholly  favor- 
able. 

Shortly  thereafter  she  played  many  parts.  In  Dostoyevsky's 
abysmal  melodrama.  “The  Brothers  Karamsxoff."  her  rOle  was  the 
antipode*  of  the  other.  In  TchirikctFa  drama  she  was  an  ingenue, 

fdous  and  good.  The  RrasAcaJLa  of  Dostoyevsky  is  a siren,  rollick- 
ng.  wild,  and  passional^.  .leading  men  to  their  destruction,  con- 
tent with  nothing  short  *•.[  jn‘-*k*ding  the  brother  of  one  of  her 
lovers,  a youth  inlatrt  itprin  <v boning  holy  orders. 

Ii»  “ Zara  i-mn-bd  the  part  of  the  music-hall  singer  with 

an  abando  n,,  a fre»luie*<*  seblnm  «een  before  in  tliat  rOle.  The 
verve,  the  »hc  hv.JImnvi  with  which  she  played  the  first 

scenes  of  rim:  piece,  and  the  dignified  sadness  and  touching  mel- 
ancholy which  site  brought  to  tin-  'atter  scenes,  led  her  audiences 
to  conclude  that  thaf  '.u.  :n i-t-ly  the  kind  of  part  for  her. 
But  in  Tolstoy's  " Tsar  Feodor,”  on-  th*  other  hand,  she  assumed 


the  rate  of  an  intriguing  nnd  masterful  Russian  Queen  with  no 
less  distinction  and  finish. 

Ih'sidcK,  there  are  her  numerous  I (won  rrtle*.  A very  difiieult 
part  to  portray  is  that  of  Hilda,  in  tin*  " Master  Builder.'*  The 
combination  of  symtiolUm  and  realism  makes  all  the  rOle*  in  that 
play  somewhat  lianl  to  play.  But  the  part  of  Hilda  is  especially 
so.  For  that  bright,  strong-willed  girl  of  the  mountains,  cheerful 
and  hearty,  i*  yet  very  imaginative  and  spiritual.  Site  talks  in 
symbols,  and  admonishes  her  hero  not  to  build  higher  than  he  can 
climb.  Altogether,  this  is  a most  difficult  part  to  project  across 
the  footlights.  But  most  critic*,  nevertheless,  were  agreed  that 
Mme.  Karimova  gave  an  almost  perfect  rendering  of  it.  So  much 
for  her  more  notable  rAles,  as  she  played  them  in  Russian. 

I-ast  spring,  whim  Paul  Orleneff  and  settle  nf  his  company  de- 
cided to  return  to  Rituals,  an  opportunity  was  presented  to  Mme. 
Naumova  to  remain  in  this  country,  Wrn  English,  and  play 
upon  the  Ameriean  stage.  'Hie  plan’  seemed  to  have  no  terrors 
for  her.  How  many  stars  would  undertake  to  learn  German  or 
French  nr  Hu**ian  enough  in  a summer  to  play  listen  or  anything 
el***  in  those  t ongucs ? Y*t  directly  after  Mme.  Karimova  signed 
her  emitnict  with  the  Shubert*  she  Is-gan  seriously  to  study 
English,  and  in  the  fall  she  was  playing  Y orn,  in  “A  Dolls 
House.''  and  Hedda  (fabler. 

Mme,  Karimova’*  conception  of  the  part  of  HrHda  (fabler,  as 
she  explained  to  the  writer,  ia  that  of  the  “ arixtojiratka,”  tin* 
ultrarrfined  and  hypercritical  aristocrat:  tire  ari*tocrat  who  is 
lioreil  to  morbidity  by  her  marriage  into  the  moat  proaaic  of 
bourgeois  families.  Every  t«nc.  every  shade  of  her  voice,  lias  a 
significance,  for  in  thin  play  the  action  »*  comparatively  slight, 
and  almost  everything  depends  U|kiii  speech.  'IIh*  critics,  to  a 
man.  agreed  tliat  Mme.  Karimova*  rendering  of  the  part  is  won- 
derfully true.  The  evanescent  foreign  accent  which  still  cling* 
-to  her  utterance  ia  noticeable  only  until  tlie  bearer  becomes  ab- 
sorlsed  in  the  play;  then  it  ia  lost  sight  of,  like  plainness  in  u 
brilliant  man  nr  woman. 

At  this  writing  she  ia  rehearsing  “ f’omtesse  Coquette,”  an 
Italian  piece,  by  Robert  Braceo,  in  which  she  hopes  to  finish  this 
season.  She  expects.  moreover,  to  give  occasional  performances 
of  Ilmen's  “ Little  Kyolf.”  But  what  she  looks  forward  to  with 
delight  ia  “ Tlie  Madstone,"  in  which  site  js  to  appear  next  fall. 
“The  Madstone”  ia  a drama  of  modern  life,  the  scene  nf  which 
is  laid  in  Ohio,  It  was  written  by  Rbtgely  Torrence  especially  for 
Mme.  Karimova,  and  she  ia  enraptured  with  the  part  be  lias 
given  her.  The  heroine  is  a young  Ohio*  woman,  who  ha*  spent 
fourteen  year*  in  France,  and*  that,  said  Mme.  Karimova,  hiding 
her  fare  in  her  hands.  M will  allow  for  my  accent.”  The  play 
preserve*  the  classic  unities,  and  its  duration  in  time  coincides 
with  the  two  hours  or  *o  it  take*  to  present  it  on  the  stage. 
Mme.  Karimova  hope*  for  much  from  the  play,  and,  with  the 
promise  she  has  given,  who  can  say  to  what  she  may  not  attain? 

For  her  ambition  is  as  great  a*  her  art,  and  she  work*  inee**antly. 
Her  life  now  is  a far  cry  from  the  day*  when  *hc  first  began  to  play 
in  East  Third  Street,  but  Ivor  method  of  work  i*  almost  as  strenuous 
now  as  it  was  then.  Her  stardom  cannot  spoil  her.  Orleneff  oneo 
told  the  writer  that  hi*  great  ambition  was  to  play  Hamlet. 

“Well,  why  don't  you  play  itY"  he  was  asked. 

44 Ah,  not  yet.”  wa*  the  wistful  reply.  “After  I bare  bren  on 
the  stage  twenty-five  years  I hope  to  aUi-mot  it.  But  I am  think- 
ing, thinking,  thinking.  Everywhere,  at  meal*,  in  street  car*.  In 
the  wings,  ideas  come  to  me  about  Hamlet,  anil  straightway  I 
write  them  down.  I have  honks  frill  of  note*  upon  the  interpreta- 
tion of  llnmlel.  But  I am  not  yet  ready  to  play  it.” 

Tliat  i*  the  Russian  actor's  wav  of  looking  upon  his  art.  And 
Mme.  Karimova  has  her  full  share  of  that  tradition.  Her  aims 
have  from  the  very  first  been  high.  She  ha*  hopes  of  giving  inter- 

I -rotation  to  the  beat  that  the  drama  affords,  and  her  artistic 
deal*  are  of  the  purest. 

The  course  of  instruction  for  the  Russian  player  is  a long  and  an 
arduous  one.  and  the  students  of  tin-  Moscow  Dramatic  Academy 
where  Mme.  Karimova  studied  go  forth  untainted  by  the  spirit  of 
commercialism.  The  examination  generally  consists  in  interpreting 
some  great  roles  from  Shakespeare.  Ibsen,  and  Moli£re,  and  the 
examiners  are  not  lenient.  So  severe  and  thorough  are  these 
courses  that  only  the  fittest  survive  them,  and  when  these  go  forth 
to  interpret  the  drama  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  standard  they  carry 
is  high.  That  is  why  we  may  deem  ourselves  especially  fortunate 
that  Mme.  Karimova  has  succeeded  in  learning  English  and  come 
to  enrich  our  stage. 

The  writer  recalls  visiting  her  between  the  acts  one  evening 
when  she  was  playing  Zaza.  She  was  weeping  bitterly.  The 
reason  for  the  tears  was  that  «he  thought  she  had  struck  a false 
note  in  a certain  line  of  the  play.  That  incident  would  lead  one  to 
believe  that  Mme  Kasimova*  artistic  conscience  is  proof  againat 
box  oflice  temptation,  and  that  we  may  continue  to  look  to  her  for 
the  highest  artistic  achievement. 
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THE  BICENTENARY  OF  FIELDING 

THE  FATHER  OF  THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL  AND  HIS  ART 

By  C.  H.  GAINES 


IF.  upon  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Henry 
Fielding.  we  turn  hack  to  the  source  of  English  novel-writing 
in  a spirit  of  critical  curiosity,  expecting  to  view  tli*  work  of 
a master  front  the  superior  standpoint  of  two  centuries'  ex- 
perience in  the  art.  we  shall  meet  with  a pleasurable  surprise: 
and  it  may  chance  that  we  shall  be  stirred  a little  from  that  blast 
attitude  toward  fiction  in  general  which  is  the  curse  of  us  who 
are  all  too  well  versed  in  the  subtleties  of  the  modern  noveL  In 
fact,  nothing  can  Itr  more  refreshing  to  the  jailed  reader  of  today 
than  to  dip  into  Joseph  .tndmrc  or  Tom  JoUe* ; and  a part  of 
his  pleasure  will  lie  in  the  discovery  of  Fielding's  remarkable 
modernity.  For  *o  close  is  the  resemblance  between  the  society 
of  two  hundred  years  ago  and 
that  of  the  present,  that  Field- 
ing's characters  seem  but  the 
fresh  and  vigorous  prototypes  of 
the  people  we  meet  in  the  life  and 
in  the  hooks  of  our  own  time.  His 
beaux  an-  a trifle  more  gallant, 
his  physicians  and  lawyers  more 
(■edantie.  his  military  men  more 
swaggering,  his  countrymen  more 
ignorant ; but  the  types  are  all 
recognizably  the  same. 

If.  however,  we  look  for  the 
cause  which  lie*  at  the  very  root 
of  our  sympathy  with  Fielding, 
and  makes  us  all  in  a sense  his 
contemporaries,  we  shall  find  it 
not  in  any  resemblance  between 
his  age  and  ours,  hut  in  tin*  char- 
acter of  the  man  himself  and  in 
the  principles  ujk»i«  which  he 
based  his  art.  In  his  time  the 
world  was  just  outgrowing  the 
earlier  and  more  childish  forms 
of  romance-,  his  first  story  was 
also  the  first  complete,  full- 
grown.  full  • blooded  K n g 1 i a h 
novel  in  tin*  modern  sense.  Since 
then  the  art  of  story-writing  has 
passed  through  many  phases; 
fait  more  and  more  we  have 
swung  around  to  Fielding's  orig- 
inal view  of  the  novel  as  a true 
picture  of  life.  We  require  of 
the  novelist  that  he  shall  have 
red  blood  in  his  veins;  that  he 
shall  possess  the  knowledge  and 
skill  to  paint  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  in  their  nntural 
colors;  that  he  shall  have  the 
courage  to  present  thrm  as  they 
are.  the  humor  to  laugh  at  their 
shortcomings,  Lhe  philosophy  to 
makr  us  see  the  good  in  them. 

And  no  writer  of  the  past  two 
centuries  has  come  nearer  to  the 
modern  ideal  of  truth  and  vital 
ity  which,  in  spile  of  much  that 
is  fanciful  and  ovrmefined  in 
our  fiction,  docs  predominate  in 
our  minds,  than  lhe  grand  com- 
mon ancestor  of  them  all.  Henry 
Fielding. 

It  makes  us  open  our  eyes  to 
find  that  this  originator  of  the 
modern  novel  I for  this  title,  by 
general  consent . belong*  not  to 
|Xcf<**  or  Kichurdson.  hut  to  Fielding}  deliberately  set  himself  a 
difficult  standard — very  like  our  own,  and  very  dilTercnt  from 
that  of  his  predecessors — and  lived  up  to  it  more  honestly  than 
we  live  up  to  ours.  Human  nature,  he  tells  us  repeatedly,  is  Iub 
theme;  and  he  insists  that  in  order  to  describe  it  in  both  its  high 
ami  low  degrees,  one  must  have  had  first  hand  acquaintance  with 
life  in  all  il*  forms.  One  must  have  met  tire  lady  of  fashion  in 
society  and  In  her  houdoir,  and  sued  for  favors  at  his  lordship's 
levees;  one  must  have  conversed  familiarly  with  tlu*  innketqier'M 
wife,  and  learned  to  “ drink  with  a tinker  in  hia  own  language." 
This  is  the  attitude  which  Fielding  maintained  in  a day  when 
" true  nature  was  n»  difficult  to  be  found  in  authors  as  the 
Bayonne  hum.  or  Bologna  sausage,  in  the  shops."  We  find  in  him. 
then,  the  most  hearty  and  humane  of  realists:  hut  hi*  realism  is 
not  of  that  decadent  kind  which  run*  to  an  accumulation  of  mean- 
ingless detail  and  incident.  In  his  comments  and  aaidrs  to  the 
ri-sder  he  i»  [larticularly  clear  upon  the  duty  of  presenting  only 
what  is  significant  nr  amusing,  lie  surprises  u*  by  hi*  grasp 
of  a principle  which  since  his  lime  has  been  frequently  ignored. 
We  could  forgive  the  Father  of  the  English  Novel  for  boring  us  a 


little;  but  we  need  not  fear  him:  his  point  of  view  is  quite  the 
same  as  our  own.  His  comments  upon  the  novel  which  is  merely 
*‘a  continued  newspaper”  Ibis  own  phrase)  read  like  excerpts 
from  a m«*lern  review. 

Hut  while  Fielding  possessed  all  the  essentials  of  his  art  as  it 
is  practised  to-day,  there  is  in  him  a nascent  vigor  which  no 
modern  author  can  quite  equal,  and  his  manner  of  writing  is 
. marked  by  a simplicity  and  a eomplcto  freedom  from  affectation 
that  are  foreign  to  the  style  of  to-dav.  He  seems  always  to  refuse 
with  scorn  the  little  arts  of  mystification  which  are  at  present 
so  much  in  use.  No  one  has  so  completely  as  he  the  air  of  telling 
a perfectly  plain,  unvarnished  tale;  yet*  none  more  successfullv 
puts  the  reader  off  his  guard, 
entangles  him  in  a complex  situ- 
ation. and  finally  leads  him  up 
to  u surprise,  lie  has.  too.  an 
invigorating  way  of  discovering 
real  motives  in  men  and  women : 
and  we  must  add  to  this  under- 
standing of  the  true  spring*  of 
human  action  a.  complete  mas- 
tery of  individual  character — 
a mastery  so  sure  and  unfailing 
that  Fielding  seems  merely  to 
play  with  the  persons  of  his 
•turka.  He  restrains  them 
rather  than  Urges  them  on:  he 
lets  them  reveal  themselves  little 
by  little,  and  seem*  desirous  of 
saving  them  from  those  disclo*- 
of  their  real  natures  which 
tlicv  are  ultimately  obliged  to 
make. 

It  is  a crowning  merit  of  this 
author  that,  with  ull  his  depth 
and  sincerity,  he  was  able  to 
write  his  novels  in  a manner 
half  • way  between  raillery  and 
earnest,  continually  diverting  us 
by  his  unmasking  of  hypocrisy 
and  affectation.  There  is  hardly 
another  author  who  could,  with- 
out impairment  of  dignity,  carry 
off  hiq  attitude  of  being  at  once 
judge  and  jester:  but  such  was 
the  potency  of  hi*  genius  that 
he  succeeded  in  it.  He  wa*. 
moreover,  master  of  an  irnny  in 
which  none  equal  led  him  save 
Swift,  and  he  knew  bow  to  be 
epigrammatic  in  a way  the  trick 
of  which  has  been  lost.  All  this 
he  could  do  without  apparent 
effort,  expressing  himself  with  a 
delightful  fluency  and  exacti- 
tude which  make  him  the  most 
persuasive  of  writers;  so  that  in 
the  perusal  of  his  writings  we 
find  ourselves  reading  with  far 
less  than  our  accustomed  exer- 
tion and  far  more  tlmn  our  usual 
rapidity. 

But  in  considering  Fielding 
tlie  novelist,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  Fielding  the  playwright, 
or  Fielding  the  critic  and  phi- 
losopher. Ilia  plays  arc  as  witty 
as  Sheridan's,  a*  full  of  high 
•pirits  and  genial  mockery;  but 
they  arc  more  solid,  richer  in  their  portrayal  of  life,  more  akin 
to  the  comedies  of  Shakespeare.  With  him,  the  theatre  never 
quite  became*  merely  a polite  amusement,  like  charades,  and  he 
impresses  us  as  a man  a little  too  big  for  the  conventional  stage 
upon  which  he  had  to  perform.  We  already  see  in  him  the  prom- 
ise of  the  man  who  for  the  better  exploitation  of  his  tp'tiius  created 
a new  style  of  writing.  And  in  hi*  legal  and  miscellaneous  essays 
we  find,  to  our  astonishment,  that  the  accomplished  man  about 
town,  the  eclectic  and  none  too  squeamish  student  of  human  nature, 
has  became  a philosopher  in  whom  we  recognize  the  fellow  coun- 
tryman of  Bacon,  of  Locke,  and  of  Swift.  Hia  serious  writing* 
are  distinguished  by  a sagacity  and  common  sense  tliut  are 
matched  only  by  authors  who  are  scarcely  his  equal*  in  wit  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  The  Journal  of  a Vopoge  to  Lisbon,  his 
last  contribution  to  letters,  written  just  Indore  his  death,  dis- 
closes a character  valiant  and  light  • hearted  in  the  face  of  his- 
approaching  end — a spirit  as  capable  of  resignation  and  com- 
posure as  Hume’s.  In  reading  it,  we  ace  a little  more  clearly  how 
it  was  that  a man  who  ftosacssed  so  many  essentials  of  greatness 
could  write  at  all  times  both  with  guyetf  and  authority. 
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Mr.  WASSILY  SAFONOFF,  conductor  nf  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  uttered  at  the  last  of  thi*  sealin'*  concerts  of 
the  Society  a challenge — donatio**  an  unconscious  one — 
to  thorn  who  insist  that  the  idea*  of  a compoarr  con- 
cerning hi*  own  muaic  are  always  ami  necessarily  in- 
fallible. It  is  altogether  unlikely  that  Mr.  Safonolf  deliberately 
Bet  out  to  exploit  him  He  If  in  the  character  of  a Rcvjacr  of  Master- 
piece*. an  Inatrurtor  of  Ociiiu*.  He  is  altogether  too  modest  and 
unassuming  a per»on  for  that;  for  in  spite  of  modi  current  misin- 
formntion.  he  is  anything  but  a sensationalist.  an  assertive  and 
ruthless  egoist.  He  is  simply  one  of  thoac  interpretative  muaiciana 
of  occasionally  profound  intuition  who  are,  at  times,  enabled — much 
as  one  may  dislike  tin*  idea — to  Instruct  the  maker  of  muaic. 
We  all  reni'emlier  the  eneountrr  lvtween  Dvorak's  original  concep- 
tion of  the  tempo  of  the 
shjw  movement  of  hia  “ New 
World  " ayrapliony  and  the 
intuition  of  Anton  Seidl,  a 
mere  conductor,  concerning 
the  same  matter.  According 
to  the  intention  of  the  mm- 
{Miser,  it  will  be  recalled,  this 
movement  was  to  be  played 
at  such  and  such  a tempo; 
but  he  heard  Seidl  play  It  at 
a considerably  slower  pace 
than  bis  direction*  warrant- 
ed, and,  with  a liberality  of 
view  uncommon  in  his  kind, 
acknowledged  the  superiority 
of  this  new  reading,  and 
forthwith  subscribed  to  it; 
since  then,  the  version  of  the 
mere  interpreter,  as  against 
that  of  the  author,  has  pre- 
vailed. Now  it  is  not  to  be 
inferred  from  this,  of  course, 
that  the  musical  expositor 
ut  large — l>e  he  conductor  or 
singer,  pianist  or  violin* 
i*t — has  an  unquestionable 
license  to  subject  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  masters  to 
any  vagary  of  interpreta- 
tion which  may  seem  to  him 
good  and  desirable:  that 

way  lie.  obviously,  anarchy 
and  distress.  What  we  are 
arguing  herr,  in  controversion  of  those  who  hold  that  the  intent  Iona 
of  a composer  are  necessarily  inviolable,  is  that  the  occasional  inter- 
preter ut  genius  is  to  U-  regarded  as  a potential  instructor  of  the 
creator  wIkvm*  mouthpiece  he  is.  Nor  is  there  occasion  for  dismay 
in  this:  for  the  interpreter  of  inspired  divination  is,  naturally,  as 
rare  as  the  inspired  producer;  and  it  is  absolutely  certain  that 
unless  his  revolutionary  readings  are  genuinely  inspired,  they  will 
not  prevail. 

The  immediate  application  of  these  reflections  is  that  Mr. 
SafonotT — whose  performances,  it  will  be  admitted,  have  at  least 
the  merit  of  promking  controversy — is  one  of  these  occasionally 
inspired  persons;  and  lie  is  no  more  evidently  so  than  in  his  re- 
markable reading  of  that  not  unfamiliar  piece,  the  “ Tan nhfl user ” 
Overture,  which  was  the  concluding  number  on  the  last  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic** programmes.  Mr.  SafonotT*  manner  nf  performing  this 
work  has  Isvn  criticised,  first,  because  he  played  the  nomDOaa  finale 
I where  the  theme  of  the  Pilgrim  Chorus  is  triumphantly  Intoned 
by  the  brusa  against  an  agitated  figure  in  the  strings)  at  too  de- 
liberate a pare:  and,  secondly,  because  be  “-discovered  in  this 
passage  a middle  voice  which  could  be  turd  in  one  apot  to  bury 
the  melody  as  given  out  bv  the  trombone*,  and  he  accordingly  so 
used  it,  and  capsized  one  of  the  most  significant  modulations  in  the 
closing  portion  of  the  score.'’ 

To  consider,  briefly,  the  first  of  these  objection*,  let  it  be  admitted 
that  Mr.  Safonoff  unquestionably  doe*  plav  tliia  portion  of  the 
overture  more  broadly  than  Wagner  intended.  Twelve  minutes, 
said  the  meticulous  Richard,  was  nil  the  time  that  should  lie  con- 
sumed in  the  performance  nf  the  overture.  We  have  not  held  a 
stop  watch  upon  Mr.  Safonoff’s  reading,  but  there  ia  little  doubt 
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that  lie  does  not  traverse  this  music  in  anything  like  twelve 
minutes;  yet  there  is  equally  little  doubt  that  the  effect  of  this 
expansion  and  emphasis  is  nothing  less  (Kan  a stroke  of  genius; 
not  only  is  it  precisely  in  accord  with  Ihe  spirit  of  the  music  at 
this  climactic  point,  but  it  acts  in  high  relief  its  dramatic  signifi- 
cance. It  is  no  more  an  “exaggeration”  than  was  Mr.  Seidl’a 
in->pirrd  alteration  in  the  taw  of  t tie  Dvorak  symphony,  and  we 
maintain  that  it  would  have  delighted  the  soul  of  W agner,  who  held 
extremely  liberal  ideals  concerning  the  funrtion  of  the  conductor. 

As  to  the  other  count  in  the  indictment  nguinM.  Mr.  SafonotT — 
that  he  Hah  " discovered  " and  unduly  crap)m*i»-d  a subsidiary  part 
in  the  harmonic  texture  of  the  finale — we  cannot  perhaps  do  better 
than  to  reiterate  what  has  l»*fore  been  said  in  this  place  in  the 
matter  nf  this  alleged  unhallowed  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Safonoff.  To  begin  with.  Mr.  Safonoff  did  not  “discover”  this 
middle  voice  in  the  harmony  (which  may  tie  studied  by  the  curious 
on  page  37  of  the  orchestral  score,  measure*  4,  5,  ti,  7)  ; it  was 
“ discovered  ” and  exhibited  aonie  time  ago  by  Mr.  Arthur  XI- 
kiflch.  and  was  subsequently  exploited  by  Mr.  Seidl.  In  tin*  second 
place,  the  accentuation  of 'this  particular  voire  (scored  for  three 
and  four  horns  in  unison,  which  would  Mem  to  indicate  that 
Wagner  intended  it  to  be  prominently  beard),  far  from  "capsizing 
one  of  the  most  significant  modulations  in  the  closing  portion  of 
the  score,'’  accentuate*  and  italicize*  that  modulation.  The  progress 
of  this  voice  in  the  harmony  is  from  A to  C-sharp  to  F-double- 
aliarp:  and  this  F double-sharp  upon  which  the  three  horn*,  in  the 
seventh  measure,  alight  with  vivid  effect,  constitutes  (lie  “third” 
of  the  **  dominant  seventh  ” chord  on  D-sharp  which,  in  this 
measure,  leads  into  the  prevailing  tonality  of  the  overture — K- 
major.  Xow,  as  every  conservatory  student  is  aware,  the  “ third  ” of 
this  rhord,  as  it  is  used  here 
by  Wagner,  give*  point  and 
vividness  to  this  particular 
modulation.  Its  accentua- 
tion is  not  only  justified  by 
it*  harmonic  relationships, 
but  It  produce*  a superbly 
beautiful  effect. 

It  has  seemed  worth  while 
to  go  into  this  point  with 
some  technical  detail,  since 
it  is  easy  to  misrepresent 
such  n matter  to  those  who 
may  not,  for  various  reasons, 
investigate  for  themselves. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
client  m ha*  ended  it*  twenty- 
first  yearly  series  of  o«- 
rerti  in  New  York.  The 
Orchestra  gives  annually  in 
Boston  a series  of  forty- 
eight  public  rehearsal*  and 
concert*;  New  York  is  favor- 
ed with  a meagre  series  of 
ten.  We  say  “ meagre  ” for 
substantial  reasons:  These 

concert*  are  at  tended  upon 
every  occasion  by  large  and 
eager  audiences.'  and  they 
afford  a kind  of  musical  de- 
light which  is.  in  the  literal 
sense  of  that  hideously 
abused  word,  unique.  More- 
over, the  writer  of  this  page 
has  received  numerous  let- 
ter* from  music-loyera  in 
this  town  advocating  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Orchestra’s 
New  York  series,  from  five 
evening  and  fire  afternoon 
concerts  to  six.  or  — in 
several  instance* — eight,  of 
each.  All  of  which  i*  hereby 
respectfully  offered  for  the 
eonslderat fon  of  Mr.  Iliggin- 
son  and  his  able  advisers. 


Mias  Dora  Becker,  Violinist 

MIKK  BKUKtrK  HAS  nEF.N  IIEAKD  IN 
CO Jl CHIT  Dl'KlNO  THE  FAST  SEASON 
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KILLING  AN  ARMY  OF  HORSES 
TO  REBUILD  SAN  FRANCISCO 

By  RUFUS  M.  STEELE 


IKN  San  Francisco  «nn  burning  down  and  U>c  street* 
were  choked  with  fallen  cornice*,  the  automobile  danifnl 
in  a day  from  tin-  world'*  whirligig  to  the  world'*  nio*t 
practical  engine  of  salvation.  It  sped  with  million1*’ 
worth  «»f  portable  valuable*  to  places  of  safety;  it 
whisked  hundred*  of  helpless  men  and  women  off  the  breakfast* 
table  of  the  tlame*.  But  neither  gasoline  nor  electricity  nor  steam 
ia  the  ultimate  motive  power  of  the  rebuilding.  An  automobile 
cannot  climb  the  forty-five  per  cent,  grade  out  of  a Itasement  with 
a load  of  df-hri*.  and  a winch  is  too  ponderous  to  serve.  There 
is  only  one  great  power  that  ran  move  al*»ut  without  assistance 
and  In'  applied  at  will.  The  horse  l*  having  his  day  in  San  Fran- 
cisco a*  he  has  never  had  it  in  history,  ami  it  is  a glorious  one  for 
the  home,  even  though  the  day  must  inevitably  close  with  his  (hath. 
The  cry  of  the  California  metropolis  to-day  is  not  for  sympathy, 
not  for  money,  hut  for  horses,  horse*-  uud  more  horse*! 

In  two  years  new  San  Francisco  will  la*  ready  for  the  painters. 
Its  steel  and  concrete  buildings  will  tywer  in  ft  wav  that  the 
structures  of  the  old  city  did  not.  A new’  pace  in  city-building  will 
have  been  set  for  the*  world.  Plan*  calling  for  four  hundred 
million  dollar*’  worth  of  buildings  will  largely  have  been  realized. 
The  money  isn’t  the  only  cost  of  setting  a world’s  record.  Neither 
is  it  the  most  significant  item  of  t Im*  price.  Into  the  foundations 
of  the  new  city  is  going  the  lifr-blood  of  fifteen  thousand  superb 
horses  in  order  that  the  |»aint-hrii*h  may  h-gin  its  liual  coating  in 
two  years.  Deliberately  fifteen  thousand  draught- horses  are  being 
worked  to  death.  Their  lives  are  a sacrifice  to  an  exigency  of  the 
time*. 

When  the  ashes  were  cold,  the  railroads  were  ready  with  gang*  to 
lay  tracks  through  (he  down-town  ruin*  upon  which  to  run  dtfirU- 
trains.  Half  a dozen  contrivances  wen*  invented  ami  put  into 
operation  for  lifting  brick  mid  metal  ami  nshe*  and  drooping  the 
waste  into  the  tuples*  curs  which  locomotives  and  electric  engines 
hauled  away.  Tall 
cranes  lowered  debris- 
carriers  to  any  spot 
on  broad  lots"  where 
the  shovellers  were 
at  work.  And  still 
there  remained  sev- 
eral million  loud*  of 
crumbled  walls  and 
scrap-iron  which  could 
never  Is*  removed  ex 
rapt  us  it  was  pitched 
into  wagon*  a n d 
drawn  off  by  horses. 

Nothing  has  l**en  abb* 
to  replara  the  horse* 
in  getting  dirt  up  the 
steep  cnitsink  inert  t 
from  the  excavation 
for  the  «tecl  shoe  of  a 
new  building.  Build 
ing  materials  arrived 
on  many  sites  over  the 
temporary  railroad 
track-,  and  still  thou 
rands  of  horse*  were 
busy  from  dawn  to 
dark  in  dragging 
building  wares  from 
the  dejMits  up  the 
even  street*.  A more 
imperative  law  than 
municipal  ordinance 
slow*  auto*  tti  two 
miles  an  hour  in 
many  u down-town 


street,  for  the  auto  goea  out  of  the  city  in  a solid  line  of  dtfbria- 
wagons,  and  returns  as  aif  incongruous  unit  in  a phalanx  of 
1 uni  1st- wagons  and  steel-laden  drays.  For  six  month*  Market 
Street  ami  Keanu*  Street  and  Third  and  Mission  and  East  liave 
resounded  to  the  monotonous  thunder  of  tin-  double  caravan  of  the 
old  city  going  out  and  the  new  city  coming  in. 

llor*c-powcr  has  found  a new  meaning  in  San  Francisco.  A 
wagon  load  in  H.  Q.  days  is  a cart-load  now.  and  what  four 
horses  drew  is  now  the  cverv-trip  load  of  two.  It  is  so  of  necessity. 
There  are  more  horses  than  the  city  ever  held  before,  and  these  are 
barely  more  than  half  enough.  The  load*  must  la*  drawn,  and  the 
horses  to  lx-  had  are  the  horse*  which  must  tug  Hnd  heave  and 
plunge  until  the  load.*  arc  moved,  ltemovul  of  di’-hriu  and  hauling 
of  material  are  jobs  let  by  contract.  The  contracts  have  all  sorts 
of  prrmiiim*  for  time  saved.  The  contractor  reap*  the  premium 
by  driving  hi*  horse*  to  death.  It  is  wilful  murder  in  a just  cause, 
for  no  city  might  readily  summon  horse*  enough  for  a task  like 
San  Francisco’*. 

A half-hour’s  walk  from  Market  mid  Kearny  streets  at  any  hour 
of  the  day  will  lead  you  to  a dead  horse — dead  in  the  harness — 
worked  to  death.  The  vans  that  carry  off  can-uses  are  busier  than 
the  vans  which  carry  drunk  men  to  jail.  And  the  men  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  bring  in  new  horse*  to  replace  those  who  go  out  in  the 
struggle  are  growing  mon*  ami  more  desperate.  The  California 
corrals  and  the  Oregon  and  Nevada  ranches  liave  been  depleted 
of  their  aurplus.  and  now  the  ranges  of  MonLiiiiu  and  the  States 
fartlier  eastward  are  being  called  upon  to  yield  horse*  and  more 
horses.  There  is  no  fine  quibbling  over  the  price.  The  horses  must 
be  bed.  thn  at-  ■Upped  to  1 1 • But  Francisco  horse-market, 
which,  after  the  arrival  of  a fresh  consignment,  looks  like  a bull 
duv  in  Wall  Street 

There  are  seven  thousand  debris  trams  in  the  city  now.  which 
mean*  that  I here  are  liorars  engaged  in  hauling  away  the 

ashes,  the  broken 
liriek.  and  the  spiilt 
mrtal  from  the  aggre- 
gate of  mins.  The 
14.000  horses  are  in- 
sufficient for  the  task, 
and  it  ia  believed  that 
3000  more  teams  will 
Is-  added  to  the  force 
liefore  summer  comes. 
There  isn’t  a road 
leading  from  hacienda 
nr  rancho  to  San 
Francisco  that  hasn't 
its  teamster  and  his 
tram  coming  this  way, 
even  as  the  prairio- 
acliooner  was  guided 
in  '40  to  the  harbor 
of  the  Argonauts. 

Moat  of  (Ik*  new 
teamsters  arc  the 
owners  of  their  own 
spans — men  who  are 
leaving  the  plough 
and  other  activities  of 
ranch  life  to  partici- 
pate in  the  profits  of 
reconstruction.  These 
men,  a*  owners  and 
driver*  of  thrir  own 
team*,  are  not  entitled 
to  membership  in  a 
union,  hut,  with  that 
class  omitted,  the 
teamsters  in  the  city 
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constitute  one  of  the  big  organizations  of  the  labor  world.  There 
are  more  than  2500  memlwrs  in  the  Teamsters’  Union.  There  are 
rotably  more  I huu  4000  organized  among  the  “ sand-driver*." 
ho-a*  who  hold  the  rein*  over  the  wagon*  and  freighting  out  tit*  of 
the  various  manufacturing  concern*  bring  the  organization  of 
teamster*  to  a total  of  more  than  10.000.  Kurh  of  these  men 
ha*  to  do  with  from  one  to  a dozen  horse*.  It  i*  easily 
seen  how  strong  a factor  the  horse  is  in  San  Francisco’s  return 
to  power. 

What  the  horse  eats  is  a vital  |Kiint  in  the  situation.  Crain  hay 
is  high.  Tin*  teaniMters  mu*t  pity  $25  a ton  for  this  feed,  and 
alfalfa  costa  them  $15.  Yet  the  team-owner  is  growing  rich.  And 
this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  wet  winter,  the  mud.  the 
holes  in  the  streets,  have  caused  more  sickness  and  crippled  three 
times  a*  many  horse*  a*  in  any  previous  winter  season.  Under  the 
conditions,  say  horsemen,  two  year*  ln-iice  will  find  most  of  the 
horse*  at  work  in  San  Francisco  to-day  in  the  bone  yard. 

The  entire  city  government  i*  in  ’need  of  Itoroe*  to  run  tl»e 
wheels  of  ambulance*,  police-patrols,  fire-engines,  and  dirt-wagon*. 


President  DiifTey,  of  the  Hoard  of  labile  Works,  realizes  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  lie  wants  to  go  to  Missouri  for 
strong  young  mules  fit  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  service  de- 
manded in  the  city's  plans  for  repairing  the  street*.  Duffey  wants 
to  spend  ;MiMi.iMiii  for  mules  and  wagons  and  building  stables  in 
which  to  house  them.  He  says  this  investment  would  save  the 
city  half  a million  dollars.  In  the  work  he  has  under  way  he  is 
hiring  250  teams  at  a cost  of  $7  50  earh  jier  day. 

Chief  Shaugnessy,  of  the  Fire  Department,  is  getting  along 
mainly  with  lions**  who  impaired  themselves  for  life  in  the  tre- 
mendous work  which  they  did  during  the  great  lire  of  last  April. 
It  seem*  practically  impossible  to  get  good  burses  to  replace  tliem 
any  when*  in  the  West. 

No  finer  horses  for  heavy  work  are  seen  in  America  than  those 
which  pas*  in  endless  pmcewsion  through  San  Francisco  streets 
to-day.  Then*  an*  not  enough  of  tliem.  though,  for  the  work  in 
hand,  and  few  may  hop*  to  survive  tin*  work  which  is  now  theirs 
to  do.  It  is  a deliberate  sacrifice  of  five  million  dollars'  worth  of 
horseflesh.  Hut  the  n*biiildrr*  an*  not  halking  at  big  bills. 


Hauling  Boiler*  of  cnormou*  Weight,  intended  for  new  Office  Building*,  over  the  broken  Pavements  of  San  Francisco’*  Streets 


RESTORING  THE  CAPITOL  AT  WASHINGTON 

By  FRANK  N.  BAUSKETT 


llK  work  of  restoring  the  interior  of  the  United  Stall** 
Capitol  building,  even  as  to  details,  according  to  tlie 
originul  plan,  has  begun  in  earnest. 

Visitor*  to  (lie  Capitol  during  the  past  few  week*  hate 
been  greatly  disap|Miinted  to  find  that  all  the  statue* 
in  Statuary  Hall  have  been  boxed.  sealTolding  erected  over  the 
entire  Bpace,  and  an  army  of  expert  workmen  there  ami  in  other 
parts  of  the  building  making  it  most  unattractive  to  sightsrer*. 

Statuary  Hall  was  originally  intended  to  1st  left  with  a natural 
sandstone  finish,  but  a good  many  years  ago  the  architect  of  the 
Capitol  ordered  it  decorated  in  imitation  marble.  Kvcry  vestige  of 
tin*  paint  now  on  the  walls,  however,  will  Is*  ncra|N-d  off  mid  they 
will  In*  left  as  at  first  intended.  More  than  this,  two  of  the  old  stair- 
ways which  run  from  Statuary  Hall — which  until  185ft  was  the 
hall  of  the  Hou*e  of  Representatives — to  what  was  formerly  the 
men's  gallery  and  the  women's  gallery  have  been  rediscovered  and 
opened,  and  the  men’s  gallery  will  also  be  restored  to  its  original 
condition. 

Congress  at  its  last  session  appropriated  the  funds  necessary  for 
the  “ restoration  of  the  building."  The  reason  this  action  was 
taken  was  because  the  restoring  of  the  walls  of  the  rotunda  to 
their  natural  sandstone  finish  last  year  arema  to  have  mot  with 
the  universal  approval  of  both  House*  of  Con  gross  as  well  as  by 
visitors  to  the  Capitol.  It  ia  universally  the  opinion  that  the 
rotunda  in  its  natural  sandstone  finish  i*  far  more  beautiful  and 
artistic  than  was  the  case  when  the  handsome  rone-tinted  wind- 
stmie  was  covered  with  a dozen  layer*  of  cracking  paint- 

When  the  now  Statuary  Hall  was  used  a*  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative* it  was  conceded  to  Is*  the  most  Iniaut ifnl  legislative  hall 
in  the  world.  It  was  purely  Crreiun  in  it*  decorations,  the  outline 
of  the  plan  being  a semicircle  of  ninety-six  feet  chord  elongated  In 


it*  vertical  diametrical  line  bv  a parallelogram  seventy-two  feet 
long  by  twenty-live  fret  wide.  Yin-  height  to  the  top  of  the  entabla- 
ture blocking  is  thirty-live  fret,  and  to  the  a|**x  of  the  dome  ceiling 
fifty-seven  feet.  So  for  as  can  l>e  determined  by  sounding  and  test- 
ing, the  entire  wall  space  is  of  sandstone  similar  to  that  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  rotunda.  The  circular  colonnade  i*  nutdc 
up  of  fourteen  column*  and  two  ante*  of  the  richest  Corinthian 
proportions.  The  shaft*  are  composed  of  a remarkably  licautiful 
*|>eric*  of  var!i*gatod  marble  called  Breccia,  In  solid  blocks,  ob- 
tained from  the  tanks  of  the  1'otomuc  lliicr,  a hundred  mile*  or  so 
alsive  Washington.  This  marble  is  of  very  remarkable  formation, 
and  the  Mocks  being  of  a nature  which  made  it  ini|x>saihlc  to  have 
them  turned  on  a lathe,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case,  were  hand, 
polished  by  slave  labor.  The  capital*  of  these  column*  are  of  white 
Italian  marble,  sculptured  after  a specimen  taken  from  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Stator  at  Home,  the  most  admired  specimen  of  capitals 
of  this  delicate  and  licautiful  order.  The  entablature  is  after  the 
proportions  of  that  in  the  same  temple,  ornamented  with  dentils 
and  medallions  enriched  l**twren  and  underneath  with  leaves  and 
roses.  Over  the  colonnade  spring*  the  magnificently  painted 
i smelled  dome,  whose  friezes  are  familiar  to  every  schoolboy  in 
Washington. 

The  plan*  for  restoring  the  building  include  the  removal  of  tlie 
paint  from  all  the  pillars  and  crypt  within  it. 

While  the  work  of  restoring  the  Capitol  building  to  its  funner 
natural  condition  i*  a considerable  undertaking,  an  extra  large 
force  ha*  ls*en  employed  in  order  that  the  scheme,  may  be  carried 
and  completed  early  in  May.  owing  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
slimmer  many  of  tin*  visitors  passing  through  Washington  on  their 
way  to  and  /nan  the  Jamestown  Exposition  will  naturally  want  to 
visit  the  national  legislative  halls. 
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KANG  YU  WEI  AND  REFORM 

IN  CHINA 

By  CHARLES  JOHNSTON 


IliT  u«  suppose  that  ten  years  ago  the  Chinese  Empire  had  de- 
terminedly embarked' on  a movement  of  reform:  that  the 
. old  crusted  bureaucracy  had  been  broken  up,  and  with  it 
^ the  endless  extortion  which  pauperize*  the  four  hundred 
million*  of  the  Middle  Kingdom:  that  instead  of  the  present 
education  liuscd  on  tlie  Chinese  classics,  there  had  l>een  inaugurated 
a thoroughly  modern  system.  ha*cd  on  the  latest  and  best  Western 
university  models,  and  with  all  the  added  experience  that  Japan 
has  gained;  that  a new  Civil  Service,  thus  trained,  had  taken  the 
place  of  tlie  old  Six  Hoards  of  mandarins:  the  age-old  quackery  of 
the  Chinese  doctors  had  given  way  to  modem  hygiene  and  surgery ; 
that  modern  science  had  been  introduced  into  every  field  of  indus- 
trial activity  in  the  vast  do- 
minions of  China;  that  mill* 
and  mines  and  railroads  had 
sprung  up  from  Gobi  to  Tonkin, 
from  Manchuria  to  Tibet ; that 
a finely  organized  army,  patri- 
otic. well-disciplined,  well-offi- 
cered. had  taken  the  place  of  the 
old  Manner  Corps;  and  that  a 
real  fleet  of  modern  steel  vessels, 
battle-ships,  cruisers,  torpedo- 
boats.  and  so  on,  had  displaced 
China's  decrepit  flirt ; and. 
lastly,  that  all  this  had  been 
done  without  any  revolution, 
any  violent  disturbance  what- 
ever. should  we  not  proclaim 
the  man  who  inspired  all  this, 
and  brought  it  to  fruition,  a* 
one  of  the  greatest  of  living 
men? 

This  is  exactly  the  pro- 
gramme of  His  Excellency, 

Kang  Yu  Wei.  and  it  speaks 
much  for  his  immense  ability 
and  force,  that  he  brought  his 
vast  plan  within  sight  of  reali- 
zation. and  seemed,  indeed,  to 
have  reached  complete  success. 

A sudden  turn  of  fortune 
changed  him  into  an  exile, 
fleeing  for  his  life  from  a re- 
lentless enemy.  Yet  another 
turn  of  fortune  may  restore 
him  to  power,  and  he  may  live 
to  see-  fulfilled  the  high  hopes 
for  his  native  land  whieh  in- 
spired his  early  manhood. 

Do  not  picture  Kang  Yu  Wei 
a*  a gaunt  revolutionary,  fierce- 
eyed  and  destructive,  like  some 
emissary  of  underground  Rus- 
sia. He  is  really  moderate, 
urtiane.  gentle,  full  of  humor, 
and  deeply  religious  in  inspira 
tiou.  In  these  days,  when  *o 
ninny  Oriental*  have  adopted 
Western  dress,  Kang  Yu  Wei  is 
still  a typical  Chinaman.  His 
whole  liearing  is  that  of  a staid 
and  sober  Minister  of  State, 
who  happen*  for  the  moment 
to  Is*  nut  of  office.  He  wears 
t Is*  gold -laced  jarket,  the  cap 
adorned  with  the  red  coral  but- 
ton of  the  high  official.  A blue 
silk  skirt  and  Chinese  slippers 
complete  the  portrait.  There 
is  something  even  more  Oriental,  in  the  heat  sense,  in  the  mobility 
and  refinement  of  his  face,  changing  from  grave  courtesy  to  sympa 
thetic  humor;  in  the  delicacy  and  vivacity  of  his  hands,  quietly 
clasped  in  his  lap,  or  following,  with  a score  of  gentle  ge*turr*.  thp 
turns  and  intricacies  of  his  thought.  One  gains  the  imprcsxinn  that 
he  is  altogether  to  be  trusted,  at  once  wise  and  humane,  energetic, 
and  gentle. 

Kang  Yu  Wei  is  no  revolutionary*.  We  should  call  him  a 
moderate  Constitutionalist,  whose  policy  ha*  received  a temporary 
check,  but  who  is  waiting  confidently  for  the  tide  to  turn  in  hi* 
favor.  The  Dowager  Enipn-**,  Ta*u  llazi,  the  fierce  old  lady  who. 
for  u generation,  lots  held  Cldtia  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand,  and 
who  represents  the  forces  of  reaction,  is  aged  and  ailing.  She 
will  shortly  celebrate  her  seventy-third  birthdav.  Tin*  time  eannot 
lie  remote  when  she  will  be*  gathered  to  the  illustrious  ancestors, 
and  the  Emperor  Kwangsii.  " Prints*  Hamlet  of  Peking."  will  once 
more  hold  the  reins  of  power,  lie  is  not  vet  thirty-five:  so  time 
fights  for  him.  Even  in  Ixiyhood.  while  studying  with  his  tutors 
the  history  of  constitutional  England,  Kwang*u  declared  with 


fervor  that  he  also  would  lie  a constitutional  monarch,  reigning 
not  for  himself,  hut  for  tin*  whole  people,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
ancient  Shu  King,  which  declares  that  '*  Heaven  hears  and  see*  a* 
our  people  hear  and  see." 

Kwangsu  found  in  his  minister  Kang  Yu  Wei  an  ardent  idealist, 
altogether  devoted  to  the  reform  of  China,  yet  very  temperate, 
moderate,  and  full  of  practical  sense.  The  Emperor  and  the  Minis- 
ter worked  heartily  together.  The  reforms  were  planned.  The 
edict*  were  even  signed  with  the  red  seal  of  the  empire.  Then  came 
the  catastrophe.  The  Empress- Dowager  in  her  wrath,  like  “the 
blind  fury  with  the  abhorred  shears,"  slit  the  thin-spun  thread  of 
reform,  and  Kang  Yu  Wei  had  to  flee  for  his  life,  barely  escaping 
on  board  a Hritish  man-of-war. 
From  China  In*  fled  to  Hong- 
kong, going  thence  to  Singapore 
and  Penang*  still  pursued  by 
tbe  head  - hunters  of  the  reac- 
tionaries. yet  courageously  ad- 
hering to ‘his  high  ideal  of  re- 
generated China,  and  working 
ceaselessly  for  its  realization. 
The  cataclysm  took  place  in 
I BUS.  Since  then  Kang  Yu  Wei 
ha*  la-rii  travelling  incessantly, 
visiting  nearly  every  country  (n 
Europe,  touching  the  coast  of 
Africa,  passing  three  years  in 
India,  and  visiting  this  coun- 
try now  for  the  third  time. 
And  in  all  lands  his  first 
thought  ha*  been  regeneration 
and  reform.  In  Germany  he 
sought  rdics  of  Martin  Luther 
at  Eisenach.  In  France  lit* 
studied  tbe  tarilT  of  the  great 
Napoleon.  In  England  he 
watched  at  closer  range  tlie 
met  hotls  of  a constitutional 
monarchy.  In  the  United 
States  lie  mastered  the  prin- 
ciples of  democratic  libertv. 

As  I said,  Kang  Yu  Wei  la 
no  revolutionary.  He  does  not 
seek  to  turn  China  into  a re- 
public. or  to  upset  the  Manchu 
dynasty.  On  the  contrary,  hi* 
policy  of  reform  is  closely 
hound  up  with  the  continuance 
of  the  dynasty.  He  is  patiently 
awaiting  the  emancipation  of 
Kwangsu.  and  the  return  of  the 
reform  party  to  power;  and  in 
the  meantime,  through  the  Chi- 
nese constitutional  societii**,  is 
carrying  on  a vigorous  cam- 
iiaigii  of  education,  spreading 
his  organization  throughout  tlie 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Chi- 
nese empire.  Through  news- 

Cpers.  books,  lectures,  paraph- 
*.  reform  club*,  he  is  crea- 
ting. what  China  above  * all 
things  needs,  an  enlightened 
public  opinion.  Tlie  fact  that 
nearly  every  Chinaman  can 
read  'and  write,  and  the  genu- 
inely democratic  spirit  of  tlie 
Chinese  race,  greatly  lighten 
his  task;  and  his  hope  is,  thut, 
bv  the  time  the  reform  party 
return*  to  power,  the  Chinese  people  will  lie  sufficiently  enlight- 
ened to  support  intelligently  the  great  transformation  then  to  lie 
begun.  Two  or  three  years,  perhaps  less,  will  see  the  young  em- 
peror once  more  free  to  carry  out  the  hope*  of  his  youth;  and  the 
reformers  realize  that  they  must  Is*  ready,  and  that  the  nation 
must  lie  ready  also. 

As  His  Excellency  had  spoken  of  himself  a*  a Constitutionalist, 
I a*ked  him  whether  he  included  a Chinese  parliament  in  hi*  re- 
form programme.  Kang  Yu  Wei  replied  that  ultimately  he  hoped 
for  a national  parliament,  but  that  could  not  come  for  some  little 
time. 

Much  remained  to  Is-  done  first.  And  he  made  it  clear  that  his 
chief  hope  for  China*  development  lie*  in  industrialian.  in  a 
methodical  development  of  China’s  enormous  latent  resources  in 
mill,  iron,  mineral*,  cotton,  manufacture*  of  every  kind,  lie  cited 
two  example*.  The  United  Stairs  has.  ait  bin  two  generation*, 
built  n network  of  railroads  and  factories  from  Maine  to  Cali* 
fortiin,  from  the  lakes  to  New  Orleans,  and  has  become  the  greatest 
producing  country  in  the  world's  history.  Germany  has  risen  to 


His  Excellency  Kang  Yu  Wet 
FORMER  <11  IN  EXE  I'NIMK  MINISTER.  WHO 
HAS  BEEN  VISITING  THIS  COUNTRY 
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the  dominant  position  she  now. hold*  in  Euro- 
pean politic*  n I must  wholly  u»  the  result  of 
a emit  industrial  development. 

First,  industrial  ism.  Then  a great  licet 
and  army.  That  is  Kang  Yu  Wei's  practi- 
cal programme;  and  he  is  justified  on  count- 
ing on  the  young  Emperor's  hearty  csk»jh- ra- 
tion. Needless  to  say  that  the  realization 
of  this  policy,  the  high  development  of 
China  as  an  industrial,  naval,  and  military 
power,  will  change  tlie  face  of  world 
politics,  and  especially  the  politics  nf  the 
I'aeilic  lm*in.  Yet  the  awakening  of  Chinn 
need  lie  no  menace  to  other  land*.  The 
growth  of  Chinese  industry  will  lie  a gain 
to  other  countries,  not  a hiss.  The  more  a 
country  produces,  the  more  it  purchase* 
from  foreign  lands.  Moth  England  and 
Germany,  two  of  the  greatest  producing  na- 
tion* in  the  world,  im|sirt  more  than  they 
export  : and  the  United  State*,  in  spite  of 
the  high  taritT.  takes  u billion  dollars'  worth 
of  goods  from  foreign  countries  every  year. 

China  is  following  the  path  already  taken 
by  Japan.  Twenty  thousand  young  China 
men.  among  the  moat  gifted  and  able  of 
their  race,  are  now  studying  in  foreign  eoun 
tries,  absorbing  the  culture  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced nations  on  earth.  Of  these,  some 
eleven  thousand  ure  in  Japan,  not  ouly  be- 
cause it  is  no  much  nearer  to  their  doors, 
and  therefore  so  much  cheaper,  but  also  lie- 
cause  the  older  Oriental  nation  is  dazzled 
by  the  recent  victories  of  the  younger. 
Admiration  for  Japan  was  an  element  of  tin* 
reform  programme  in  China  ten  years  ago, 
before  the  strong  handed  intervention  nf  the 
Dowager  Empress;  and  it  was  even  proposed 
that  Kwangsu  should  invite  Marquis  Ito  to 
come  to  China  as  a special  adviser  to  the 
throne,  to  forward  “ the  muterial  develop- 
ment of  China  under  the  intellectual  leader- 
ship of  Jnpun."  The  twenty  thousand  young 
Chinamen  at  foreign  universities  are  st inly- 
ing engineering,  mining,  industrial  chemis- 
try. railroading,  every  branch  of  the  science 
of  inuimfurturcs:  mid  within  it  few  yearn 
they  will  lie  weaving  a network  of  railways 
over  the  Middle  Kingdom,  connecting  ten 
thousand  factories  with  the  sea. 

There  is  a religious  side  to  the  regenera- 
tion of  China,  and  this  Kang  Yu  Wei  has 
earnestly  at  heart.  A profound  student  of 
Oriental  religions,  who  has  read  the  two 
thousand  books  nf  the  Itiiddhisls.  he  is  also 
a clow  student  of  Christianity,  lie  finds  the 
great  humane  principles  alike  in  Christi- 
anity and  Miuldhism.  mid  lias  Issui  greatly 
struck  l*y  the  resemblance  of  their  institu- 
tions. (in  a recent  visit  to  Spain.  Kang  Yu 
Wei  went  to  a Catholic  monastery  near 
Toledo,  and  found  among  the  silent  monks 
very  much  that  recalled  the  Muddliist  monas- 
teries on  the  hills  of  his  native  lund. 

Kang  Yu  Wei  strongly  believes  in  a re- 
ligious revival  in  China,  lait  it  is  not  a part 
of  his  political  programme  to  aerk  to  influ- 
ence or  direct  it.  While  he  was  in  France 
a short  time  ago.  he  was  particularly  itn- 
pressed  with  the  necessity  nf  separating  the 
activities  of  church  ami  state,  and  allowing 
the  religious  idea  to  follow  its  own  course. 
It  is  in  the  highest  degree  reassuring  to  find 
that  the  most  advanced  element  in  China  has 
as  its  chosen  leader  a man  so  able,  so  wise, 
m>  moderate,  so  full  of  high  ideals  us  Kang 
Yu  Wei  has  shown  himself  to  be. 


Secrecy  to  be  Maintained  in 
the  United  States  Navy 

By  orders  of  the'  Secretary  of  the  Nuvy 
stringent  precautions  are  to  lie  taken  by 
ol)U-crs  of  tin*  United  Slates  navy  to  prevent 
foreign  nations  from  getting  any  informa- 
tion reluting  to  the  navy  of  this  country 
which  would  in  any  way  bene  lit  them. 

In  the  future  any  foreigner  desiring  to  go 
aboard  a United  States  man-of-war.  or  to  be 
shown  over  a navy-yard  in  this  country,  will 
first  have  to  obtain  permission  from  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Intelligence 
in  Washington,  and  be  accompanied  by  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  navy  specially  de- 
tailed for  the  purpose. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  believes  in 
secrecy,  and  the  officers  of  the  navy  are  up- 
holding him  in  his  endeavors  to  prevent 


foreign  nations  from  learning  of  the  remark- 
able developments  in  war-ship  construction, 
target  practice,  and  Ijke  matters,  which  are 
lieing  made  in  this  country.  In  the  past. 
Secretary  Metcalf  declares,  there  lias  been 
cut  indy  too  much  information  given  out  to 
foreign  nations  about  our  navy. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  JUBt  issued 
two  confidential  order*  to  officers  on  duty  at 
all  navy- yards  and  alxutrd  wsacla  of  the 
navy.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these 
places  restrictions  on  foreigner*  visiting  ship* 
of  the  navy  or  navy-yards.  All  officers  are 
enjoined  not  to  talk  about  their  profession 
to  any  foreigners,  and  are  directed  to  refer 
all  foreigners  who  desire  permission  to  go 
aboard  American  war-ships  to  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Intelligence.  It  will 
lie  his  duty  to  ascertain  what  the  foreigner’s 
object  is.  and  if  it  appears  all  right,  n per- 
mit will  lie  issued  to  him.  and  an  officer  of 
the  navy  detailed  to  escort  him  over  the  ship 
or  the  navy-yard,  as  the  case  may  lie. 

The  second  secrecy  order  direct*  officers 
ami  enlisted  men  of  the  navy  not  to  give  out 
for  publication  any  information  relating  to 
target  practice,  the  emplacement  and  mechan- 
ism of  guns,  the  speed  of  ships  on  trial  trips, 
nr  any  information  of  this  character.  En- 
listed mrn  are  particularly  enjnfm-d  not  to 
talk  about  these  matters  after  their  return 
to  port  from  a cruise. 

In  the  past  It  has  lieen  t 1m*  custom  for 
bluejackets  to  give  out  with  eonsiderahle 
pride  the  scores  made  in  target  practice  hv 
their  respective  vessels.  The  publication  of 
such  information  is  now  much  deplored  by 
the  Navy  Department  officials,  and  the  great- 
est care  will  he  taken  to  prevent  its  living 
printed  in  the  future. 

It  U ju*t  possible,  however,  that  this  |m1icv 
of  secrecy  in  the  United  Stale*  navy  cun  tic 
carried  too  far.  The  publication  of  informa- 
tion of  a popular  kind  lias  done  much  in 
the  past  to  popularize  the  navy  throughout 
the  country,  ami  made  it  possible  to  ohtuin 
big  appropriations  each  year  for  its  up- 
building. which  under  the  ''secrecy”  policy 
it  would  hardly  lie  possible  to  procure. 


MILK  THAT  IS  WHOLESOME 
Swa  the  »e  twit  I Ac  handUna  and  preservation  of  milk,  orijt- 
Inaled  bv  Gail  BonSm  in  the  early  '»«'»,  tS»  «w  of  F.iott  Bsavd 
Cosnavasn  Mils  has  !»mmr  ixml  l«l  for  thnar  purpmm 
■)*n  an  unseerteearf  milk  ia  pirliffnl  UoaiitM’a  Pllllitl 
Bbano  KvArosiTro  Milk  fill*  «\  " 


iKHOLD  PANACEA." 


Uia  BROWN'S  Camphorated.  Saponaceous  DENTIFRICE 
for  the  tseth.  Delicious.  at  cents  pw  Jar. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


STRENGTH 

Without  Overloading  the  Stomach. 


The  business  man,  especially . needs  food  in  the 
morning  tluit  will  not  overload  the  stomach,  but 
give  mental  vigor  for  the  day 

Much  depends  on  tlie  start  a man  gets  each  day 
as  to  Ihjw  he  may  expect  to  accomplish  the  work'- 
on  hand. 

He  can't  be  alert  with  a heavy,  fried-meat-and- 
putatoc-s  breakfast  requiring  a lot  of  vital  energy 
in  digesting  it. 

A Calif,  business  man  tried  to  find  some  food 
combination  that  would  not  overload  the  stomach 
in  the  morning  but  that  would  produce  energy. 

He  writes: 

"For  years  I was  unable  to  find  a breakfast 
food  that  luul  nutrition  enough  to  sustain  a busi- 
ness man  without  overloading  his  stomach,  caus- 
ing indigestion  and  kindred  ailments. 

"Being  a very  busy  and  also  a very  nervous 
man.  I decided  to  pive  up  breakfast  allege  titer. 
But,  luckily,  I was  induced  to  try  Grape-Nuts. 

"Since  that  morning  I have  been  u new  man; 
can  work  without  tiring,  my  head  is  clear,  and 
my  nerve*  strong  and  quiet." 

“I  find  four  tcaspoonfuk  of  Grape-Nuta  with 
one  of  sugar  and  a small  quantity  of  cold  milk 
make  a delicious  morning  meal,  wliich  invigorates 
me  for  the  day's  busine**.”  Name  given  by 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read  the  little 
book,  "The  Road  to  WeQville,”  in  pkgB.  "There's 
a Reason.” 
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GrayMotors 


* 'i  to  40  Horse  Power 

The  High  Grade  Engine  at  * Low  Price 


Built  in  the  most  modern 
and  up-to-date  plant  in 
the  world  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  build- 
ing of  2 -cycle  Marine 
Engines  and  guaran- 
teed by  a responsi- 
ble firm. 


6H.  P.  Complete  Outfit  Jfi7  5ft 

f.>»  IS  le  » lot*  b «».  * VlJ  / 

71  — 
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Gray  Motor  Co. 


Heats  Water  HOT 
On  the  Run 

So  seed  to  wale  for  a tankful— or  to  wait  at  aJL  Jan  I 
app.v  a lighted  match  Co  the  burner  of  tlie 

Humphrey  Instantaneous 
Bath  Water  Heater 

and  before  you  can  get  the  faucet  open-even  before 
the  match  goes  out— the  water  ia  steaming  ho*.  When 
the  tub  or  bowl  la  filled  with  bo*  water,  or  you  have 
enough,  that  off  the  water  and  you  ahut  off  the  gas  too. 

The  Humphrey  Instantaneous  Heater  will  last  a 
lifetime,  can't  get  out  of  order,  and  Is  the  cheapest, 
handiest,  most  satisfactory  source  of  hot  water  you 
can  have.  To  make  It  easy  lor  you  to  know  that  every 
word  we  have  s«M  la  TRUK,  we  have  deckled  to  send 
the  Humphrey  Heater  anywhere  on 

^30  Days'  Free  Home  Test 

Well  send  It  to  any  houseowner  freight 
prepaid.  Use  It  30  days— prove  every 
claim  we  in  nke  for  It.  and  if  it  doesn't 
"make  good,"  Isn't  exactly  as  reprr 
sented  In  our  Guarantee,  send  H back 
and  get  your  money.  There’ll  be  no 
delay  - no  argument  about  It. 

For  General  Use  We  Recommend 
Humphrey  Bath  Healer  No.  b 
Frtce  VdD.OO 
But  8'-t  onr  Kooks  and 
oilier  lltemtvre  su4 


STAR 


WHISKEY 

Your  guest 
knows  he  gets  the 
best  when 
offered  Jameson 

Sole  Agents. 

W.  A.  Taylor  & Co. 

A/Irar  York 
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'l^^EASON’S  PLAY 


JOVS  OF  A WANING  SEASON 

By  "1” 


MISS  AMELIA  BINGHAM  ha*  expressed  annoyance-— no 
doubt  sincere — because  hrr  production  of  **  The  Lilac 
Room.”  a comedy,  ao-styhd,  bv  Kvclvn  Green  leaf  Sutlicr- 
land  and  Hellish  Marie  Dix.  lias  nut  been  received  with 
shouts  of  jubilation  and  acclaim.  According  to  a speech 
which  Mim  Bingham  delivered  from  the  stage  of  Weber's  Theatre 
on  the  second  night  of  the  run  of  *'  The  Lilac  Room.1*  her  reason 
for  producing  this  piece  was  because  she  could  get  nothing  better — 
according  to  her.  there  is,  in  the  theatrical  world  of  to-day , a 
genuine  play-famine.  This  is  all  doubtlesa  true  enough;  yet  the 
rejoinder  is’ unavoidable  that,  such  being  the  case,  it  is  ill-advised 
to  offer,  in  place  of  an  unattainable  good  play,  a play  so  ineom- 

ftrablv  fatuous,  amorphous,  and  unedifying  as  "The  Lilac  Room." 

lie  authors,  it  i*  said,  complain  that  their  play  has  been  tampered 
with — that  MUs  Hinghnm  has  amplified  it,  to  its  disadvantage. 
Miss  Bingham,  on  the  other  hand,  admits  the  fact,  but  adds  that 
it  is  well  she  did  so.  Again,  it  is  said  in  Miss  Bingham’s  defence 
t hut  she  was  forced,  by  uncontrollable  circumstance,  into  bringing 
the  play  to  New  York  against  her  better  judgment. 

Now  'all  of  this,  of  couiwe,  in- 
terests the  public  but  slightly. 

The  play  is  advertised  in  the 
regular  way,  seats  are  sold  in 
the  regular’ way.  and  the  public 
is  offered,  in  return  for  its  good 
coin,  a play  concerning  the 
quality  of  which  it  mav  not 
have  been  informed.  What, 
then,  is  the  sil nation  of  the 
public T — where,  to  paraphrase  a 
recent  and  famous  saying,  does 
it  "stand”?  In  the  view  of 
“ I,”  it  slands  in  an  unenviable 
situation.  To  put  the  matter 
plainly,  it  will  witness,  in  ex- 
change for  its  min.  one  of  the 
saddest  nnd  bnddest  and  mad- 
dest pl*y»  that  have  ever  been 
put  upon  the  New  York  stage. 

Of  the  acting,  as  apart  from 
the  play,  ” I ” shall  nut  speak; 
the  weather  is  wanner  than  it 
was.  the  dogwmvl  is  la-ginning 
to  blossom  in  the  Bronx,  the 
perennial  organ-man  is  grind- 
ing on  the  snnnv  side  of  the 
street,  and  soon  Broadway  will 
la*  as  innocent  of  plays  and 
players  as  the  main  street  of 
South  Podunk  on  an  August 
afternoon.  So  what’s  the  use? 

The  welcome  given  to  Miss 
Ethel  Barrymore  upon  her  ap- 
pea  ranee  in  **  His  Excellency 
the  Governor”  at  the  Empire 
Theatre  was  such  as  is  accorded 
those  who  leturn  from  journey- 
ing* in  far  and  dangerous  lands. 

The  fact  Is.  she  had  just  re- 
turned from  an  adventurous  ex- 
jierience  in  “Tire  Silver  Box." 
where  she  was  undoubtedly 
lost.  Granting  tluit  the  char- 
woman is  a very  earnest  and 
pathetic  figure  "in  our  social 
scheme.  New  York,  neverthe- 
less, prefers  Miss  Barrymore  in 
other  guise,  which  may  la-  a 
fault  of  narrowness,  but  It  1* 
unquestionably  a fact.  As 
Slrlla  hr  firs.  Ihe  dancer.  Miss 
Harry  more  i*  as  charming  and 
winsome  as  she  was  uncon- 
vincing in  the  rftlr  of  the  char- 
vn Niutn.  It  is  not  within  the 
province  of  those  columns,  nor 
within  the  skill  of  the  writer, 


to  say  anything  technically  adequate  about  the  gowns  Miss  Barry 
more  wears,  but  some  one  who  un<lerstands  these  things  should 
surelv  do  so.  They  eminently  merit  it.  All  that  "I  ” need  say  is 
to  advise-  any  woman  contemplating  possession  of  a white  gown 
with  spangly  things  all  over  it  to  see  Miss  Barrymore  in  this  latest 
play,  and  she  will  undoubtedly  learn  .something  to  her  advantage. 

"llis  Excellency  the  Governor”  is  not  a new  play  save  in  Miss 
Barrymore's  hands.  It  is  more  charming  now  than  when  first 
played  in  New  York  muny  years  ago,  because  Miss  Barrymore  gives 
the  rdle  of  Stella  a touch  of  humor  of  which  she  herself  w-m* 
conscious,  as  if  she  were  enjoying  to  the  full  the  predicament  in 
which  she  places  the  Governor  by  her  unrxpecicd  visit  to  his 
province.  Mr.  William  Norris,  who  was  in  the  original  cast,  ap- 
pcarrd  in  his  old  part  of  John  Baceratock,  private  secretary  to  the 
Governor,  Sir  JUontapu  llartin,  played  by  Mr.  Bruce  McRae,  and 
shared  the  comedy  honors  with  the  star. 

Without  Eddie  Fov.  Miss  Maude  Fulton,  and  Mr.  William  Rock 
there  ie  little  doubt  that  "The  Orchid,1’  the  imported  "musical 
entertainment  A now  at  the 
Herald  Square  Theatre,  would 
wilt  upon  Its  stalk.  Save  for 
a brief  interval  during  which 
Mr.  Melville  FJlis  plays  the 
piano  and  apparently  arouse* 
the  ire  of  the  orchestra,  which 
tries  in  every  way  to  prevent 
his  music  lieing  heard.  These 
three  alone  of  all  the  cast  take 
proper  care  of  this  frail  llowrr 
and  keep  it  In  somr  semblance 
of  freshness  during  the  eve- 
ning. Eddie  Foy  la  always 
funny,  Miss  Fulton  la  very 
prettv  and  dashing,  and  she 
and  \lr.  Rock  dance  and  sing 
extremely  well.  The  rest  of  the 
thing  is  made  up  of  the  usual 
amount,  of  short  dresses,  light 
and  music.  Several  of  the 
songs  are  exeellent,  and  “ will 
probably  be  whistled  on  Broad- 
way." Strange  to  relate,  there 
is  a definite  plot  to  the  piece. 
It  concerns  the  theft  of  an 
orchid,  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing tilings  which  have  not  hi-en 
stolen  in  comic  opera  of  late 
years.  Of  course,  the  orchid, 
a two  • thousand  - pounds  - ster- 
ling variety,  returns  to  roost 
at  home  liefore  the  final  cur- 
tain. 

It  Is  regrettable  to  have  to 
chronicle  the  singing  of  an  ex- 
tremely vulgar  verse  in  a song 
by  Trixie  Friganra.  " No  Wed- 
ding Bells  for  M«*."  While  this 
song  provoked  hilarious  ap- 
plause in  various  parts  of  the 
house,  it  was  a real  comfort  tu 
note  th**  granite  immobility  of 
face  with  which  most  of  the 
women  received  It.  This  verse, 
if  not  the  entire  song,  should 
Is-  cut  from  the  score.  It  is 
frankly  nnd  offensively  vulgar 
and  not  in  the  least  funny. 
Two  of  Eddie  Hoy's  song*. 
"College”  and  "lie  flora  to 
Church  on  Sunday,”  are  de- 
lightfully amusing.  Mr.  Rock 
deserves  much  praise  for  his 
singing  of  " Far  Peru  ’’  and 
for  his  singing  and  dancing 
with  Miss  Fulton  in  " ’Liza 
Ann  ” and  “ La  Promenade 
Anglaise.” 


Mlu  Bingham  In  her  heavy-weather  Play,  "The  Lilac  Room 
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HARPER'S  WEEKLY 


WHAT  SHALL  I DO  WITH  MY  SON? 

A PRACTICAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  FUNDAMENTALS  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT 


HOW  many  father*  nl  this  very  moment  are  sorely 
perplexed  trying  to  an.-over  tin-  abuvi*  query?  It  i* 
one  of  the  decision*  wherein  the  boy  may  nut  partici- 
pate; at  leant,  when  it  simmer*  d**wn  to  tin1  fl naif. 
And  that  Finale  of  <|re-i*ion  ia  a very  portentous 
point  of  nltimatum. 

The  spirit  of  the  ape  calls  for  thp  practical  man.  And,  the 
parent  naturally  urge*  upon  himself  determination  n»  to  what 
phase  of  practical  life  his  son  exhibits  the  most  njltitude?  Piling 
up  the  varied  avocations  for  inspection,  and  surveying  and  weigh- 
ing them  deliberately,  the  father  will  la-  pardoned  if  In*  incline*  to 
apply  his  non  to  technical  arts  and  sciences,  as  affording  one  of 
tlie  richest  fields  for  reputable,  profitable  life-work. 

There  is  something  high-sounding. in  the  phrase  "technical  arts 
and  sciences."  But  analyzed  it  means  mechanical  engineering, 
civil  engineering,  mining  engineering,  electrical  science,  iind  all 
those  interwoven  ami  allied  pursuits  that  fit  a young  man  to 
enter  the  race  where  they  “do  things.”  Cndi-iiiuhly  in  technical' 
directions  is  where  they  do  the  big.  essential,  powcr-wiehling.  and 
money  earning  things  that  the  world  of  activity  must  have.  After 
all,  tTliat  is  the  cue-— what  the  world  must  have!  That  is  where 
the  hoy  must  be  sent,  to  learn  to  do  what  the  world  is  waiting 
to  have  produced  and  accomplishes!. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  father  knows  little  or  nothing  of 
the  relative  scats  of  such  learning;  knows  even  less  as  to  their 
comparative  excel- 
lences. But — hap- 
pily, ‘t  would  ap- 
pear — he  hears 
that  Hterens  alum- 
ni are  trell  posi- 
tioned.' And  he 
learns  that  '*  Ste- 
vens ” refers  to  the 
institute  of  tech- 
nology at  Ho- 
boken. And  natu- 
rally it  is  of  some 
moment  to  ascer- 
tain that  • " Ste- 
ven* " graduates 
succeed  in  mechani 
cal.  electrical,  and 
other  branches  of 
engineering  und  in- 
dustrial manage- 
ment in  general. 

When  it  comes 
down  to  the  last 
analysis,  it  is  a 
question  as  to 
what  showing  the 
graduates  of  any 
institution  make 
in  practical  activ- 
ity out  in  the 
world.  And  so 
the  |iarcnt  who 
hears  of  the  splrn- 
did  performances 

of  Stevens'  Eleven  Hundred  well -equipped  men.  graduated  into  posi- 
tion* awaiting  tlu-m  U|siri  their  graduation,  concludes  that  it  means 
something  to  >»•  world-wanted,  world-helpful, and  world- famed : means 
something  for  the  young  inuii : mentis  something  for  “Stevens." 

Tlierru|sin  parental  investigation  begin-:  to  see  if  "Stevens” 
may  not  equip  hi*  boy.  He  finds  the  chemistry  of  materials 
taught,  fnan  the  very  rudiments  of  physics  up:  lie  finds  that  what 
woods,  metal*,  and  ore*  «re  made  of  and  may  do  are  taught  from 
motlier  earth  to  the  linisbid  product : lie  find*  that  actual  work  in 
the  blacksmith's  shop,  the  machine  ahop.  the  foundry,  the  boiler- 
room.  the  engine-room,  give  the  boy  tool -handling  experience:  he 
finds  that  the  student  must  learn  by  doing  what  it  means  to 
mra*iin-.  weigh,  separate,  combine,  all  the  fuels  that  enter  into 
light  und  heat : ho  fiijds  that  lie  is  drilled  in  draughting,  so  that 
he  cun  create,  in  value*  *o  lie  can  buy.  in  cost*  so  lie  can  compute 
profit*  over  expense;  he  finds  that  ho  i*  given  every  secret  of  com- 
putation, control,  and  manipulation  of  ck-ctriral  force*,  by  study 
of  the  theories  in  the  abstract,  und  then  by  actual  experimenting 
in  laboratories,  with  every  known  appliance  for  the  perfect  and 
thorough  grasp  and  comprchcn*ion  of  all  that  the  world  knows  ami 
can  utilize  of  this  enormous  commercial  power:  be  finds  that  the 
boy  is  trained  to  use  English  so  he  can  employ  it  creditably  in 
correspondence,  in  expressing  himself  in  commercial  and  mechanical 
life;  he  finds  that  he  is  trained  in  the  usages  and  requirement*  of 
twentieth -century  modes  and  met  hods  of  business  life,  so  he  can 
Converse  on  Ins  profession  with  directness  und  precision. 

Furthermore,  the  parent  finds  in  charge  of  “ Steven*  " men  who 
have  made  a mark  and  cut  a figure  in  the  commercial  phases  of 
mechanical  arta,  skill,  and  engineering  in  all  ita  departments.  He 


Bird’s-eye  View  of  Stevens' 
Grounds,  Hoboken,  N.  J-, 


finds  at  the  head  of  the  institution  Alexander  C.  Humphreys,  M.K.. 
Sc.!),.  I,L*I)„  of  international  note  and  authority,  and  about  him 
a faculty  composed  of  men  to  whom  the  outside  world,  the  world 
of  mechanics,  look  for  expert  judgment  and  opinion  and  test*  und 
authorization  upon  knotty,  complex  prepositions.  They  are  nut 
dreamer*,  theorists?  fdeulista;  hut  men  who  can,  and  who  do. 
throw  ufT  their  coats  and  roll  up  their  sleeves — just  a*  they  ask 
their  students — and  delve  into  thr  actual  doing  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult things. ' — 

And  thus  are  the  father’s  eyes  opened  to  the  magnitude  and 
vasthess  of  “ Stevens."  He*  learn*  what  mechanical  life  ex  act*  of  a 
master  mind:  and  he  *****  how  " Stevens ” fit*  the  boy  so  that  whim 
they  tel]  him  hi*  U ",  through  " over  at  lfobokeu  he  finds  that  his 
degree  of  " M.K."  ( median  nil  I engineer)  opens  the  doors  of  the 
biggest  interest*  on  'earth  to  hi*  rounded,  developed,  disciplined 
faculties  and  endowments;  for  they  want  him,  they  need  him,  and 
they  are  looking  for  him. 

Now  what  of  "Stevens”  alumni?  After  all.  that  is  what  pro 
ride*  the  iiii|Kirtant  deduction.  Where  are  “ Steven*  " graduates? 
What  are  they  doing?  How  arc  they  regarded?  In  the  exan- 
pnri»on*  of  active  life  what  i*  thought  of  them?  'Surely  they  are 
high  up  in  the  scale,  acknow lodged  for  proficiency,  noted  for 
thoroughness  and  exact  accomplishments;  for  were  this  not  so  an 
output  of  graduation  numbering  eleven  hundred  would  not  all  lie 
Income-maker*,  position-holders,  and  inllticnce-wirldrr*  in  the 

sphere  of  median- 
leal  engineering, 
especially  when 
tlie  criterion  is  so 
high  in  to-day’s 
industrial  world, 
made  so  by  the  ad- 
vancement along 
all  technical  line*. 

And  so  if  the 
father  has  the 
'*  prove  it  to  me  ” 
spirit,  he  puts  in 
no  vain  anarch  for 
evidence  amply 
confirmatory  o f 
the  wisdom  of  a 
practical  educa- 
tion for  his  son; 
and  such  an  in- 
tensely practical 
one  us  will  make 
h i s boy  sought 
for  the  moment 
“ S t e v e n a ” is 
ready  to  deliver 
him  over  to  the 
earning  of  a liv- 
ing. And  as  for 
rrrg  soul  put  into 
" Stevens,"  the.  late* 
President  Morton 
gave  $ 1 50.000  of 
Ills  own  fortune  to 
it,  and  the  present 
head  stand*  ready  to  follow  the  example  set  by  his  predecessor 
and  to  give  liberally  from  the  means  lie  has  accumulated 
ill  the  practice  of  an  engineer  liased  upon  the  education  lie  him- 
self acquired  aL  “Stevens.”  So  the  parent  sees  that  "Stevens” 
(while  it  could  wisely  employ  endowment,  ami  truly  wants  it) 
does  not  a*k  it  unwilling  to  add : " We  will  do  our  share  also.”  and 
certainly  such  a spirit  must  commend  itself  to  any  futhcr  seeking 
the  fundamental  zeal  that  an  educational  institution  must  have  to 
achieve  greatest  result*  in  ita  product. 

You  may — a*  of  course  you  will — revolve  so  vital  a question 
a*  your  son’*  education  with  profound  deliberation;  but  if  yon 
yourself  duly  esteem  the  practical  in  life,  a*  a bona  fide  career- 
builder.  this  may  inspire*  you  to  give  " Stevens " a personal  in- 
vestigation. And  that  is  what  it  wants,  what  it  urge*,  and  what 
it  dc|M*nd*  most  upon,  fnr  it  must  Is*  remembered  that  theoretical 
pursuits  are  but  conception*  of  possibilities:  whereas  practical 
cxrrution  is  lilcrat  performance  for  tangible  results. 

The  main  thought,  thcrefon*.~to  be  inculcated  is.  that  line*  where 
deeds  count  are  the  lines  where  gifts  count,  and  where  training 
counts,  and  where  preparation  conn]*,  and  where?  openings  for  the 
future  are  to  Is*  found.  Your  son  look*  to  you  to  make  the  choice; 
look*  to  himself  to  deserve  the  opportunity  tliat  choice  will  give 
him:  look*  to  the  repute  of  " Htevens  " to  give  him  a right-away 
standing  that  will  riot  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  «lru«lge  and 
wait  and  perhaps  knock  at  doors  futilely.  (Jive  the  boy  the 

Stevens'  chance  and  he  will  accomplish  the  Stevens’  record,  which 
will  mean  that  he  will  have  absorbed  a profession  opening 
directly  into  the  arena  of  active  achievement,  which  is  never  over- 
peopled . * « 
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Shiroko 

(Continued  from  page  STS.) 

thm*  timw,  am!  smiled  and  sucked  in  hi* 
breath  loudly  a*  a sign  of  profound  respect. 

" Dear  me.  vre  don't  wunt  a guide."  *ald 
Ml*.  Hypatia.  “ I’ve  barn  hrrr  a ikurit 
time*.  1 know  every  ineb  of  the  ialand." 

Pardon  me,"  pleaded  the  New  York  man, 
•*  but  have  you  the  heart  to  Iwtray  a good 
line  who  ha*  put  hia  truat  in  you!  Look 
at  Shiroko.  lie’s  heard  what  you  *uid.  and 
hr’*  alniimt  ready  to  cry.  Why  do  you  sup- 
pose he  liaa  brought  u*  here,  and  refused 
to  eat  or  play  or  fight !" 

"Oh.  take’ the  guide  by  all  mean*."  Mr*. 
Hypatia  agreed,  in  haste.  “ Hut  I never 
heard  of  a dog  luring  people  to  a guide.” 

So  that  wan  settled,  and  we  all  fell  in  line 
behind  old  Adam,  while  hi*  lieutenant. 
Sliimko.  frisked  about  us  ami  neeaabmally 
darted  into  the  thicket  in  hope  of  a plump 

mom 

“Nice  dog,”  Mr*.  Hypatia  remarked  to 
old  Adam,  in  hi*  native  .la]uine*c  tongue. 

“ Yes,  yes:  nice  dog,"  he  agreed,  with 
smiles  and  bow*  and  whistling  breath*. 

" Your  dog!”  she  pursued. 

" My  dog!  Oh  no,  no!"  cried  the  old 
fellow,  pirking  up  a stick  and  hurling  it  at 
Shiroko  with  a vigor  surprising  in  such  a 
lean  an<l  wrinkled  arm.  Shiroko  ran  away 
with  a I Mirk  ward  glance  of  grief,  of  surprise, 
of  regret  at  man’*  ingratitude. 

My  friend  Mclnnm  was  nmused  that  night 
when  I told  him  about  the  wise  dog  at  din 
ner.  and  said  I waa  going  to  take  him  home 
to  New  York,  where  the  good  dog*  go. 

“ My  dear  fellow."  he  Raid,  “ you  enuld 
not  buy  that  dog  witli  any  amount  of  money. 
He  belong*  to  old  Omichi.  the  guide,  whom 
you  eall  Adam,  and  earn*  him  at  b*a*t  live 
hundred  yen  a year  by  bringing  up  cus- 
tomer* from  Kata*e.  The  old  man  i*  feeble, 
and  lie  can’t  walk  so  far  through  the  hcavy 
sand.” 


Court  or  Caught 

"Soto  your  automobile,  eh!”  exclaimed 
Wvss.  " What  waa  the  trouble!” 

” Couldn't  control  it,"  explained  Aelter. 
“When  1 ran  fast  it  took  me  to  the  police 
court,  and  when  I ran  slowly  it  didu't  take 
me  anywhere.’.' 


Going  the  Limit 

A New  York  hntpl  man  tell*  a good  story 
of  an  Irishman  from  a Northwestern  State 
who,  until  this  year,  had  never  seen  the 
Hast,  he  having  emigrated  to  the  const  rid 
Australia. 

The  Irishman,  a genial.  whole-souled  frl- 
lnw.  hilt  very  illiterate  and  ill  versed  in  the 
ways  of  the  world,  determined  that  while  in 
New  York  he  would  let  no  tine  see  hi*  short- 
comings. 

The  very  first  evening  of  hi*  stay  in  New 
York  he  proceeded  to  a Sixth  Avenue  cafe, 
then*  to  regale  himself  with  u table  d'hote 
dinner.  There  sat  opposite  him  a pale  and 
intaxieated  youth  with  a voracious  appetite, 
who  went  through  the  dinner,  as  the  saving 
i*.  “from  soup  to  nuts."  The  Irishman, 
being  in  doubt  a*  to  hi*  order*,  would  in- 
variably reply  that  he  would  tuke  the  same 
a*  the  intoxicated  youth. 

When  the  latter  had  finished,  he  called  the 
waiter  ami  said : 

M Bring  me  a messenger." 

” Bring  me  the  *amr,"  chimed  in  the 
Irishman. 

” Won't  one  mra*enger  do  for  the  both  of 
you!”  asked  the  astonished  waiter. 

"Begob!”  exclaimed  the  Irishman,  point- 
ing to  hi*  vud<nt,  “ if  he  eats  his,  I'll 
ate  mine!” 


Otherwise  Hit 

" Hak  it  occurred  to  you."  asked  the 
lawyer.  '*  that  it  was  possible  for  my  client’s 
automobile  to  p***  over  you  without  in- 
juring you  in  the  slightest!" 

“Well,  no."  replied  the  damaged  witness, 
slowly;  " it  didn't  strike  me  quite  that  way." 


Metal 

Vienna  Art 
Plates 


No.  1.  Original  was  painted 
by  Herr  Wagner,  the  eminent 
German  artist.  The  reproduc- 
tion (on  metal)  bring*  out 
perfectly  the  rich  coloring  of 
portrait  and  decorative  bord-r, 
equaling  the  original. 

No.  2.  An  exact  reproduc- 
tion in  original  color*  (on 
metal)  of  the  work  of  P.  Rail, 
a French  artist  of  note,  whose 
tine  skill  in  portraiture  and 
exceptional  decorative  ability 
are  evidenced  in  every  line. 


See  below  how  to  secure  these  plates. 
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How  to  Secure  a Plate 

Malt-.Nutrinc  is  put  up  in 
cases  of  owe  dozen  bottles  and  is 
sold  by  druggists  and  grocers. 

To  secure  one  of  the  piste;  »*nd 
12  Top*  of  Red  Metal  Caps 
from  Mult-Nutnna  bottle;,  also 
1 5c.  in  stamps  or  money  to co  ver 
postage.  Designate  tho  plate 
vou  wunt  by  stating  No.  i or 

No  t 

Malt  Nutrio*  Dspl.  M 
Anheuaer  bsuch  Br»tn|  Aaa’n 

Sc  Louis,  U.S.  A. 

MALT-NUTRINE 

is  a predigested  liquid-food 
— easily  assimilated  by  the 
weakest  and  most  delicate 


NTED  PENS 


(H.  HEWITT'S  PATENT). 


FOR  EASY  WRITING. 


tiny  an  fin-rteJ  mmt.’t  . r »f  M /or  *S  CtS  ..and  tktute  a 
ptn  U mat  your  hand.  Tfaeing  found  nv,  lin  k to  it  t 


k CO.,  ••  WILLIAM  • 

V any  Stotiomrry  Start, 


Intending  purchasers  of  a STRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS  Piano,  or  Piano  and 
Sell-Player  combined,  should  not  fail  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  world-renowned 


SOHMEB- 


and  the  - SOHMER-CECILIAN  " Inside  Players,  which  surpass  all  others. 


Catalogue  mailed  on  application. 

Ware  room*.  Cor.  5U1  Av«.  a»d  St. 


SOHMER  i COMPANY.  New  fork. 
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SPENCERIAN 


l&  teel  Pens  — “l 

sent  to  any 

address  upon  receipt  •*!  »**  cents  in  postage. 

8p«ncarlan  Pen  Co.,  349  Broadway,  New  York 


DESIRABLE  BUILDING  PLOTS  FOR  SALE 

In  CJiuti:.  It.irr.infh.  City  ■>(  New  York.  High,  level  grn.iniL 
Well  irUlvd  anil  wry  ir  ritant  Jiixt  pmklih*  i*riiflit«.rb.H»J.  re 
itrlctisl  to  Tr.Un*i»l  u*e.  Stweta.  Sidewalks.  Sewgi,  Gas. 
Water  ami  Electric  o.ndiiilv  Station  Of  the  LI.  Rallrimd 
rliar  t>>  lli>'l».  Electric  tral.it  mid  trolleys.  V ery  miIUM*  for 
in.rttromt  or  rclilmee.  I- or  further  surtkuUr*  sddre« 

Vhrrllrri  M. Ih.  ....  V vv  111)  NaJWOI  St  . N « 

NEW  AND  SECOND  - HAND  CARS 

of  x«H,  rjei,  ■«**.  T mp  .™ 


IK  wll*  SM-tll  n~«  I Mb  .1ml,  Sea  Tar*  Oly. 


“ l{ iM t- 
fit” 


Grinnell  “ V ervtilated  ” 

(rATBNT  rKWDttWi) 

AUTOMOBILE  GLOVES 

WiU  l, (inf  the  Sen  non  Through 


MCINTOSH  It  CO.,  Makers,  74  Broad  Street,  Grinnell.  Iowa 
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THE  INCOMPARABLE 

WHITE 

THE  CAR  FOR  SERVICE 


Driv*  a WHITE  and  see  the  country  aa  you  have  never  seen  ll  before 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


THE  TOURING  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  WHITE 

After  a brief  experience  with  the  White,  the  average  owner  has 
gained  such  confidence  in  its  supreme  reliability  and  its  ability  to  traverse 
any  sort  of  a road,  that  he  plans  his  tours  without  any  thought  as  to 
whether  the  roads  are  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  He  knows  that  his 
tires  will  last  much  longer  than  on  any  other  car  of  similar  size  or 
power.  He  is  independent  of  everything  except  an  occasional  source 
of  gasoline  supply. 

As  an  indication  of  the  ceaseless  touring  activities  of  White  owners, 
it  is  significant  that,  in  many  remote  regions  of  this  country  and  of 
foreign  lands,  the  people  think  that  all  automobiles  are  propelled  by 
steam-power.  This  conclusion  is  a natural  result  of  their  having  seen 
no  other  automobiles  but  White  Steamers. 


ess 


Liquid  Fuel  for  Steamships 

Onk  of  the  bent  demon*! ration*  of  the 
practicability  of  using  liquid  fuel  < petro- 
leum I to  afford  motive  power  to  steamship* 
was  the  recent  trip  of  the  British  steam- 
ship Uoldmoulh  which  recently  arrived  at 
lliamrn haven  utter  u ]Mtaitagc  from  Balik 
I'appnn.  Borneo,  a distance  of  over  12.000 
miles,  without  a stop.  The  average  speed 
throughout  the  passage  was  something  over 
nine  Knots. 

This  is  the  third  non-stop  run  madr  by 
this  vessel  while  burning  liquid  fuel,  the 
llrst  being  from  Singu|sire  to  Rotterdam  in 
I&IM1,  ami  the  second  from  Singapore  to 
Thaineshnven.  during  the  same  year,  the 
three  runs  establishing  n record  for  non- 
stop run*  while  using  liquid  fuel. 

The  advantage*  of  petroleum  a*  a steam- 
ship fuel  an-  asserted  to  be  uUnoHt  number- 
less. though  the  chief  ones  would  appear  to 
Is-  the  reduction  in  bulk  and  weight  of  fuel, 
unit  the  eliminat ion  of  the  necessity  for  the 
large  nurnU-r  of  stokera  which  a coal-burn 
ing  simmer  must  tmve.  That  the  British 
government  has  considerable  faith  in  the 
future  of  the  oil-burning  marine  engine  U 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  a number  of  cruisers 
and  torpedo  rraft  are  being  arranged  for 
I iquid  fuel  consult!  pi  ion. 


Quite  So 

Two  members  of  the  Princeton  faculty, 
during  a recent  hurried  trip  to  New  York, 
were  on  a Broadway  car  when  it  was  stopped 
by  a blockade.  Aa  they  were  near  their 
destination,  they  decided  to  get  out  and 
walk.  The  block  w»»,  however,  soon  lifted, 
and  the  ear  overtook  them. 

“ When  we  left  the  car,"  said  one  of  tbc 
" highbrows,"  who,  by  the  way.  has  a bit  of 
the  Celt  in  him,  "I "thought  we  should  pri 
on  1 iet ter  by  getting  off.  But  after  all  we 
should  have"  been  better  off  if  wo  had  stayed 
on." 


It  Would  be  Simple 

IX  the  days  before  the  dawn  of  hi*  fame, 
it  was  the  practice  of  a certain  well-known 
author  to  wander  up  and  down  the  land, 
seeking  what  he  might  devour  in  the  war 
of  suggestion  and  local  color.  In  this  way 
he  had  drifted  down  into  Arkansas.  **  rough 
ing  it,"  and  not,  a*  he  expresses  it.  present 
ing  an  appearance  calculated  to  inspire  a 
hotel  proprietor  with  unlimited  confidence. 

The  only  hotel  in  the  town,  a frame  struc- 
ture. seemed  to  have  been  built  u|ton  the 
theory  that  there  was  plenty  of  room 
straight  up.  but  that  ground  had  to  It 
bought,  ami  the  wanderer  was  shown  to  a 
room  on  the  third  floor,  reached  through 
many  narrow  and  winding  passage*.  From 
the  one  window  it  waa  a straight  drop  to  the 
ground. 

“ Sav.  how  would  I get  out  of  this  place 
in  case  of  lire!"  he  asked  the  landlord,  who 
had  brought  up  his  grip. 

The  other  eyed  him  coldly. 

" Wall,"  he’  drawled,  “ all  yo’  would  hare 
to  do  would  Is*  to  show  liter  night  watchman 
— the  one  with  ther  shotgun — a receipted 
hill  fob  Vo’  board  an’  lodgin',  an’  get  him  to 
tie  up  ther  bulldog." 


Hire  the  Fewer 

A Washington  man,  wishing  to  take  hi* 
family  into  the  country  for  the  summer,  one 
clay  crossed  over  to  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac.  to  look  at  a small  farm  with  a 
view  to  renting  it. 

Everything  was  to  his  liking  and  negotia- 
tions were  about  to  he  completed,  when  the 
question  of  hiring  also  the  fanner’s  cow 
rant i*  up.  It  wa*  an  excellent  cow.  the 
fanner  declared,  and  even  after  feeding  her 
calf  she  would  give  six  quarts  of  milk  a day. 

-Six  quarts  a day!"  exclaimed  the  Wash- 
ington man.  “ That  is  more  than  my  wbok 
family  could  use." 

Then,  suddenly  observing  the  calf  folio* 
ing  it*  mother  alsiut  the  pasture,  he  added: 

“I'll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do!  I’ll  hire  the 
small  cow.  She's  just  alwut  our  sue." 
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The  World’s  Greatest  Crop 

The  Bureau  of  the  (en*m»  ha*  just  indued 
its  final  report  upon  the  cotton  crop  of  the 
I n i ted  States  for  the  *cu*on  of  llMJG-7,  and 
this  report  gives  the  enormous  total  of  13,- 
57FI.225  bales  of  500  pounda  each,  which  is 
1,000.000  Imlra  in  excess  of  the  official  esti- 
mates made  in  December,  100(1.  Included  in 
this  total  are  321.100  hales  of  (inters,  57.352 
bales  of  sea-inland  cotton,  and  un  estimate 
of  155.704  bales  remaining  to  Is*  ginned 
after  March  10.  The  number  of  active  gin- 
neries is  given  at  2H.702. 

The  average  selling  price  for  cotton  dur- 
ing the  past  season  has  lieen  gissl.  and  the 
result  in  an  era  of  derided  prosperity  in  the 
cotton  belt.  as.  in  addition  to  the  sum  of 
m-urly  87<M),fMM).000  received  for  the  staple, 
must  he  added  approximately  8lOO.OtMI.OtM) 
received  for  cotton-seed  products.  Should 
the  present  indication*  Is*  realized,  there  will 
Is*  added  in  tin*  near  future  still  another 
item  of  value  to  this,  the  world's  greatest 
crop:  paper  made  from  the  cotton  stalks, 
which  are  at  present  burned  in  the  field. 


Dead  Letters 

A Nkw  Yohk  business  man,  while  in 
( 'liieago  recently,  was  expecting  a money- 
order  letter  in  u day  or  two.  In  order  to 
avoid  unv  difficulty  in  identification,  he  went 
to  a clerk  in  the  post-office  and  said: 

**  I am  expecting  a money-order  to  the 
amount  of  8 KM),  anti  my  name  is  Thtanas 
Itiank.  Here  are  a lot  of  letters  addressed 
to  me  from  various  places.  You  will  ob- 
serve the 'postmarks.  So,  you  see,  if  I am 
nnt  the  man  I claim  to  be.  I must  have 
murdered  that  man  and  ptMUM*nnrtl  myself  of 
his  letters,  and  am  now  (icrwonating  him. 
As  that  is  not  likely,  you  must  admit  that 
I am  the  man.” 

The  New-Yorker,  having  delivered  himself 
of  the  foregoing,  left  the  pout-office.  In  a 
few  days  the  money-order  came,  and  the 
man  from  New  York  repaired  to  the  office 
to  get  his  order  cashed.  He  expected  to  find 
the  clerk  ready  for  him,  but  at  first  the  clerk 
did  not  recollect  him.  Presently  the  New- 
Yorker  succeeded  in  recalling  himself  to  the 
man's  memory. 

“ Oh  yes.”  said  the  clerk,  quite  seriously, 
"you’re  the  chap  that  murdered  the  other 


The  Inverted  Rake 

There  is  a man  in  Pittsburg  who  will  be 
married  in  a short  while,  and  will  occupy 
the  house  a few  rooms  of  which  ho  has  used 
during  his  Iwclielor  days,  lie  takes  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  showing  his  intimate 
friends  about  the  place,  and  Is  cspeeially  de- 
lighted at  the  astonishment  they  express 
when  his  own  **  den " is  reached.*  He  has 
always  been  a quiet,  studious  fellow,  hut  as 
refitted  the  room  gives  the  appearance  of 
the  lounging-place  of  a regular  rounder. 
There  arr  rack*  of  long  pipes;  photographs 
of  actresses  an*  stork  about  the  chimney 
glass;  a shelf  of  licer-stcins  runs  all  the  way 
around  the  mean,  and  a few  fi-minine  gloves, 
handkerchiefs,  and  fails  arc  scattered  about. 

"Ureat  Scott.  Jack!”  the  last  visitor 
gasper],  **  where  did  you  get  this  outfit,  and 
why?” 

” Ilought  out  a college  fellow."  was  the 
complacent  reply.  *'  ,Iu»t  think  how  ideased 
that  dear  little  girl  will  be  when  one  sees 
all  this  truck  and  thinks  how  much  wicked- 
ness she  has  won  me  away  from  I” 


For  Belter  or  Worse 

A ItALTiuoHE  woman  who  had  “ a perfect 
treasure  of  a cook,”  was  horrified  recently 
when  Maggie  came  to  her  saying: 

I'lase.  mum,  I’m  givin*  ye  a wake's 
notice.” 

"Why,  Maggie  I”  exclaimed  the  lady  of 
the  h«»u*e.  “this  is  a surprise!  Aren’t  you 
satisfied  here?  Do  you  )u>|»*  to  belt  it  your- 
self?” 

" Well.  no.  mum.”  responded  Maggie. 
“ Tis  not  exactly  that.  The  fact  is,  mum, 
I'm  goin’  to  get  married.” 


Hamburg-American  Announcement 

q THE  increase  in  European  travel  this  season  has  l>ecn  sufficient 
to  warrant  additional  sailings  to  meet  the  demand  for  first-class 
accommodations. 

f Such  splendid  vessels  as  the  Deutschland,  Kaiscrin  Auguste 
Victoria,  Amerika,  Bluecher,  etc.,  have  been  booked  full  for  some  sail- 
ings; however,  owing  to  changes  in  the  plana  of  travelers,  it  is  still 
possible  to  obtain  some  very  desirable  rooms  on  board  these  vessels. 

q For  thoae  desirous  of  crossing  the  ocean  in  the  QUICKEST 
POSSIBLE  TIME,  yet  at  the  maximum  of  COMFORT  AND 
SAFETY,  no  better  opportunity  Is  offered  than  by  the  superb 
S.  S.  DEUTSCHLAND,  leaving  New  York  April  30tl.  Hast  sail* 
Ing  at  intermediate  rates  i and  May  30th  and  June  27,  on 
which  some  excellent  accommodations  are  still  available, 
q In  addition  to  the  splendid  steamers  Pennsylvania,  Patricia.  Oral 
Waldersee  and  Pretoria,  the  new  S.  S.  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  and 
PRESIDENT  GRANT  offer  excellent  accommodations, 
q For  complete  particulars  as  to  rates,  plans,  etc.,  apply  to 

Hamburg-American  Line,  33-17  B-w.y,  n.  y. 
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The  poet  kissed  his  watch  good-bye. 
And  sighed,  **  I'll  have  to  hock  it  | 
Foe  though  I’ve  Hnglcs  in  my  head, 
There  are  none  in  my  pocket.” 
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A scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  lor  the  past  27  years 
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by 
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The  Mystics 


By  KATHERINE  CECIL  THURSTON 

Author  of  "THE  MASQUERADER." 


FRONTISPIECE  FROM  “THE  MYSTICS 


A YOUNG  man,  whose  fanatic  undo  wills  away  the  family  estate  to  a secret 
brotherhood,  discovers  the  secrets  of  the  society,  and  plans  a daring  coup  to 
recover  his  possessions.  He  appears  as  the  Mystic  Prophet  whose  advent  is 
daily  awaited,  and  is  accepted  as  the  Head  of  the  secret  order.  In  this  pre- 
carious situation  the  hero  falls  in  love,  and,  at  the  peril  of  life  and  all,  boldly 
chooses  to  play  the  lover’s  part  Romance  and  mystery  arc  delightfully 
mingled  throughout.  The  tale  has  the  same  persistent  excitement  and  breath- 
less fascination  which  marked  “The  Masqu'erader." 

Illustrated.  Price,  $1.25 
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“ Did  you  ever  notice  how  numerous  the  little  Clip-Caps  are  which  indicate  the  possession  of  a 
Waterman's  Ideal  Fountain  Pen  ? The  next  time  you  go  into  a restaurant,  for  example,  see  how  many  of 
the  little  Clip-Caps  appear  in  the  pockets  of  those  there.  Notice  along  the  street  how  many  are  peering 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people  you  pass.  When  next  you  ride  in  a railway  car,  see  how  many  are  in 
sight.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the  number.  It  sometimes  seems  as  though  they  were  everywhere,  and 
that  almost  every  one  uses  a fountain  pen  with  the  Clip-Cap  on." — American  Stationer . 


Watermans  ideadFountainPen 

The  pen  with  the  Clip -Cap 

The  public  knows  it — insists  on  it.  It  has  given  satisfaction  for  more  than  20  years. 
It  is  giving  better  satisfaction  to-day  than  ever.  Pens  to  suit  the  most  fastidious  purchaser 
or  the  youngest  school  boy  or  girl.  All  dealers,  almost  every  where. 

To  be  exhibited  and  manufactured  in  Booth  No.  1.  Interior  Court, 
Manufactures  and  Libera.1  Arts  Building.  Jamestown  Exposition 


L.E.Waterman  Co.,  1/3  Broadway.N.Y. 

B SCHOOL  ST., BOSTON.  209  STATE  ST., CHICAGO.  136  ST.JAMES  ST., MONTREAL. 
742  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  12  GOLDEN  LANE.  LONDON, E.C. 
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UNCLE  SAM, 
CANAL  DIGGER 

THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE  ARMY 
ENQINEER  CORPS  WHICH  IS  TO  UN- 
DERTAKE THE  WORK  AT  PANAMA 

By  Lieut.  JOSEPH  A.  BAER 

Sixth  United  States  Cavalry 


RAINBOW  GOLD 

FALLACIES  OF  SOCIALISM 

By  W.  H.  MALLOCK 
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fThe  most  powerful,  efficient,  and  convenient  touring'  car 
ever  built,  in  America  or  elsewhere. 


Equipped  with  a 40-h.  p.  four  cylinder  motor,  sliding;  gear 
1 transmission,  double  chain  drive,  and  every  modem  feature  1 
that  marks  the  car  of  quality. 

Wheel  base  xia  in.,  tread  56J  in.,  wheels  34  in.,  with 
4 in.  tires. 

We  offer  four  other  models  equally  as  good  in  their  re-  j 
spective  classes. 

Our  catalogue  describing  the  entire  line  is  both  pleasing  | 
and  instructive.  It  will  be  freely  mailed  upon  request. 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha,  Wis.  j 

Branches  > 

| Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Bovton,  Philadelphia,  Sen  Francisco.  * I 
New  York  Agency,  jS^o  West  Sid  St.  Representative*  in  all  leading  cites.  I 

Thomas  B.  Jeffery  & Company  J 


Sampson  Rock 
of  Wall  Street 

By  EDWIN  LEFEVRE 

Author  of  " Wall  Street  Stories '*  The  Golden  Rood  " 

IN  Wall 
Street  Mr. 

Lefevrehas 
found  all  that 
goes  to  the 
making  of  the 
most  exciting 
kind  of  a story 
of  love  and 
adventure. 

There  are  an 
American  girl 
and  American 
millions  to  be 
won,  and  the 
hero  makes  a 
daring  fight 
for  them. 

Illustrated.  Price.  fl.SO 
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THE  CONQUEST  OF  OUR  HIGHEST  MOUNTAIN 

Dr.  Frederick  Cook  is  a mountain  climber  who  tines  not  know  what  discouragement  means  After  repeated  attempts 
to  reach  the  unconquered  summit  of  Mt  McKinley,  in  which  he  was  compelled  (•>  turn  hack,  he  at  last  succeeded.  The  dangers 
and  privations  of  this  adventure  make  Arctic  exploration  seem  a comfortable  amusement  by  comparison.  With  one  companion 
I)r.  Cook  reached  the  highest  jxrakof  the  mountain — a height  of  20.300  feet — a new  record  lor  mountain  climbing  on  thiscontment. 

Dr.  Cook's  first  complete  account  ol  his  remarkable  achievement,  illustrated  with  his  own  photographs,  appears  in  the 
May  Harper’s. 

JOHN  W.  ALEXANDER’S  GREAT  PAINTINGS  FOR  THE  CARNEGIE 
INSTITUTE 

The  largest  contract  for  mural  decoration  ever  awarded  a single  American  artist  was  that  given  to  J W Alexander  for 
the  decorations  in  the  new  Carnegie  Institute  in  Pittsburg.  These  de*  orations,  together  with  an  appreciation  by  Charles  II. 
Cappin,  are  reproduces!  by  courtesy  of  Mr  Ai.kxandkr  in  the  May  Harper's  They  represent  probably  the  most  notable 
and  certainly  the  most  significantly  American  work  that  has  liccn  done  in  this  field 

CAPTAIN  MAHAN  ON  OUR  NAVY  BEFORE  THE  WAR  OF  SECESSION 
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Few  officers  could  write  of  either  the  present  or  past  of  our  navy  in  such  delightful  style  and  from  so  full  a knowledge 
as  Captain  Maiian— an  acknowledged  world  authority  In  the  May  Harper’s  he  writes  in  an  intimate  personal  way  of  the 
navy  in  that  crucial  and  intensely  interesting  |ierii>d  just  preceding  the  War  of  Secession. 

THE  TRIAL  OF  THE  CHICAGO  ANARCHISTS 

This  is  the  most  recent  of  the  "Decisive  Battles  of  the  Law"  dealt  with  in  Frederick  Trevor  H ill’s  notable  series  For 
this  very  n-awni  no  such  complete  study  as  Mr.  Hill  has  made  has  yet  l>cen  presented.  His  vivid  picture  of  the  trial  is  the 
more  interesting  now  because  most  readers  will  rcudilv  recall  the  inti  11  sc  interest  excited  at  the  time 

SHOR.T  STORIES 

No  one  tvpc  of  story  can  projK-rlv  be  called  a "Harrier  story.”  The  best  and  most  interesting  stories  of  all  types  are  the 
real  Harper  stones,  The  stories  of  the  May  Magazine  arc  good  examples.  (Irai'e  Kllf.rv  Chawing,  an  American  writer 
who  has  lived  fur  years  in  Koine,  contributes  an  amusing  story  showing  the  humors  of  life  where  no  one  can  be  persuaded  to 
do  anything  on  time.  Norman  Duncan’s  story  is  a talc  of  a Labrador  fisherman  ami  his  wife,  and  of  their  sacrifice  of  their 
plans  in  order  to  properly  entertain  a visiting  parson-  a story  where  humor  and  pathos  arc  curiously  mingled.  Louise  Fors- 
lund  writes  of  a delightful  situation  arising  from  the  admission  of  an  old  man  int*>  a home' for  old  ladies  Richard  Le  Gal- 
libnnk's  story  is  a poetic  fantasy — "The  Death  «>f  the  Poet."  a man  who,  having  accomplished  bv  his  life-work  the  payment 
of  his  debts,  feels  at  last  that  he  is  free  to  die.  Rose  Young's  "The  Substance  of  Things  HdjhsI  For”  is  a story  of  American 
child-life — of  the  great  event  in  childhood  where  the  first  break  is  made  in  a group  of  friends  and  the  oldest  l»y  goes  away  to  school. 
Abkv  Meguike  Roach  has  written  a charming  little  romance  of  the  South,  the  feeling  of  the  aristocratic  Southern  family  against 
the  intruding  strangers,  and  its  final  happy  settlement  in  a romance,  is  delightfully  shown.  The  humorous  story  of  the  number 
is  a tale  of  how  two  cowboys  almost  deceived  a Berlin  airluvologist  with  manufactured  relies.  Jami  s Branch  Caukll’s  two- 
part  romance  is  concluded, 

„rD.  0 a TIT  I S,R  GILBERT  FAKKF.R’S  GRF.AT  SERIAL 

separate  | ,.THE  WEAVER.S” 
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COMMENT 

Peace  Talk  at  Pit  tabor* 

The  addresses  nr.  the  mooting  of  Mr.  CaRnboir's  many  dis- 
tinguished guests  at  the  commemoration  of  hia  Institute 
aliouuriod  in  evidence  that  tin?  whole  world  is  seriously  think- 
ing that  wur  is  drifting  htick  into  the  savage  past,  and  that 
the  powerful  men  of  the  world  are  looking  confidently  to  a 
time  when  universal  peace  shall  he  established,  mid  when 
war  between  civilized  Tuitions  shall  have  erased  to  lie  possible. 
From  Mr.  C’.vH.vmiK’s  own  nntdc  address  to  the  most  unim- 
portant speech,  the  occasion  was  more  than  a celebration  of 
the  growing  sentiment  for  peace;  it  was  an  educational  in- 
ti uenee.  It  will  l>c  many  n year,  doubtless,  before  our  eyes 
shall  sec  the  passing  of  the  armed  man  from  his  control  of 
government ; and  it  is  many  a weary  year  that  has  passed 
since  Tennyson  foreshadowed  tlio  day  when 

The  u«r  drum  throbb’d  no  lunger,  and  tin*  battle-flag*  were  furled. 
In  (lie  Parliament*  uf  men,  tl*e  l-Ydcration  of  the  World; 
hut  that  the  day  is  nearer  is  manifested  by  the  development 
of  the  dream  <»f  a singer  into  a moral  public  question  which 
practical  men  discuss  as  if  it  were  possible;  while,  as  Mr. 
Stkao  skid,  the  rulers  of  the  world  an-  in  favor  of  peace,  and 
profess  1o  have  abandoned  all  de-dre  for  gain  by  war.  It  is 
triK*.  of  course,  that  practical  difficulties,  like  eost  and  other 
(hingx,  have  helped  transfuse  the  poet's  dream  with  material 
considerations ; but  good  eomn  often  that  way,  and  n-maitis 
good-.  Mr.  Stead  perhaps  made  too  much  of  the  influence  of 
yellow  journals.  The  year  1S9S  was  possibly  the  last  time 
when  they  could  bring  a country  into  war;  and  maybe  they 
wen-  then  not  so  influential  as  they  wen-  thought  to  lie.  At 
any  rate,  it  would  lie  so  difficult  to  convict  an  editor  for  causing 
war  by  misstatements  that  the  crime  which  Mr.  Stead  would 
fasten  upon  the  yellows  might  in  time  come  to  be  as  easy  and 
safe  as  murder. 

The  Peace  Congress  in  New  York 

The  Pence  Congress  which  is  in  session  in  Carnegie  Ilall 
in  New  York  has  aln-ady  developed,  as  thp  Weekly  goes  to 
press,  wry  interesting  disparities  of  conviction  as  to  the  kind 
of  peace  that  is  wanted  and  the  way  to  get  it.  President 
Roosevelt.  who  has  conveyed  his  sentiments  and  sympathies 
by  letter,  wants  peace  with  righteousness,  hut  not  witliuht  it. 
Mr.  Carnbcik  says  there  i*  nu  indissoluble  union  between 
peace  and  rigli leous ness.  He  wants  peace  with  arbitration. 
Professor  Minstk  ikeuo  felt  constrained  to  )ioiiit  out  that 
peace*  missionaries  often  weaken  their  influence  by  mistaken 
arguments,  and  to  maintain  that  the  military  system  of 
Germany  was  not  unpopular,  and  that  the  Herman  army  was 
not  felt  by  the  nation  ns  n disagreeable  burden.  Mr.  Carnkoik 
knew  better.  Hr-  had  talked  with  immigrant  Germans  in  the 
mills  at  Pittsburg,  ami  anvrlol  that  the?  chief  reason  most 
of  them  gave  for  coming  to  America  was  to  keep  their  chil- 
dren out  of  compulsory  military  service.  Mr.  Stead  said 


that  talk  of  disarmament  made  him  aick,  and  that  it  is  not 
disarmament  that  we  want,  but  less  armament.  Mr.  Carnkoie 
said  that  Mr.  Steam  talked  f?K>  much.  A Frenchman  pointed 
out  that  France  had  led  all  countries  in  promoting  peace; 
a Scotchman  maintained  that  King  Howard  prayed  for  the 
jteaee  of  all  the  world  every  night  of  his  life;  Secretary  Oscar 
Straps  .pointed  with  pride  to  President  Roosevelt  as  an 
unsurpassed  pacificator—  the  Buck  Fnnxhaw,  as  it  were.’  of 
all  the  peacemakers.  Mr.  Carnotie  would  have  the  peace  of 
the  world  preserved  by  an  international  police  force  which 
should  discipline  nations  whicdi  insisted  upjn  fighting,  but 
before  using  violence  on  such  nations,  Mr.  Carnkoie  would 
try  the  virtues  of  a boycott.  Sec-retary  Root  was  not  so  ad- 
vanced as  that.  He  found  great  encouragement  in  the  un- 
ceasing process  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  by  which  moral 
standards,  evolved  and  accepted  in  tin*  slow  development  of 
civilization,  an*  pressed  upon  the  governments  of  every*  na- 
tion. backed  by  the  tremendous  power  of  the  opinion  of  the 
civilized  world.  The  Secretary  thought  the  putli  to  universal 
peace  was  through  the  development  of  peace-loving  anil  peace- 
keeping character  among  men,  ami  that  development,  though 
••low.  ho  found  to  be  unquestionably  proceeding  with  steady 
advance  from  generation  to  generation.  That  is  a view  which 
accords  with  Christian  faith.  It  was  reflected  by  Governor 
UrniiRs,  who  said:  “ The  security  of  peace  lies  in  the  desire 
of  the  people  for  peace.” 

Through  Discussion  to  Harmony 

Altogether,  the  Peaee  Congress  seems  a very  Healthy 
gathering,  when-  speech  is  free,  though  good-natured,  and  lire 
cooing  of  the  doves  is  diversified  by  notes  in  many  keys  ami 
of  various  il*-grees  of  penetration.  Better  so,  much  better, 
than  too  much  monotony  of  soft  sounds.  Then-  an*  great 
differences  of  opinion  among  peace-lovers  as  to  what  is  ob- 
tainable and  how  to  ohtain  it.  Rome  degree  of  harmony 
among  the  peace-seekers  i*  inditqwn sable  for  useful  co- 
ofieration,  and  a very  good  way  to  make  progress  towanls 
such  harmony  is  to  get  together  and  talk  things  out,  every 
speaker  spenkiug  his  mind,  and  hearing  such  views  as  are 
opposed. 

Public  Questions  Should  be  Discussed 

It  is  conducive  to  the  public  health  that  some  important 
questions  are  being  discussed  hy  important  men,  and  that 
Keho  is  not  having  it  all  it*  own  way  in  American  polities. 
It  will  l»e  hotter  for  the  President,  too,  if  he  and  the  people 
hear  the  other  side  of  questions  which  have  been  heretofore 
assumed  to  he  settled  as  soon  as  he  has  announced  his  con- 
clusions coiii-erning  them.  This  is  true  because  he  has  raised 
mid.  to  his  own  satisfaction,  ha*  settled  questions  which 
ought  to  lie  thought  about  before  they  are  finally  decided. 
I’niveraal  and  agile  acquiescence  is  not  complimentary  to 
a man  who.  having  carefully  thought  out  a proposition,  an- 
nounces the  conclusion  at  which  he  has  arrived.  Overzealous 
acceptance  i*  like  ovcrqiiiek  testimony.  It  is  inevitable  that 
there  should  be  doubt  of  its  sincerity,  of  its  genuineness,  of 
its  truthfulness.  A good  many  people  have  been  thinking, 
at  lea*t  they  have  ls-cn  saying,  that  any  one  vrlni  opposes 
what  are  railed  the  President’s  policies  are  M plotting”  or 
**  conspiring”  against  them.  This  is  nonsense.  There  is 
no  treachery  implied  in  merely  opposing  Mr.  Roosevelt.  In 
Ohio.  Senator  Fobaker  has  entered  the  lists  against  such 
people  and  such  a theory.  He  has  agreed  with  the  President 
sometimes,  mid  sometimes  he  has  opposed  him.  arid  in  each 
instance  lie  has  done  what  he  has  the  right  to  do.  As  he  ha* 
*et  forth,  his  responsibility  as  a Senator  is  to  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  who  have  sent  him  to  Washington  to  speak 
hi*  mind  on  public  questions  mid  to  vote  ns  he  thinks  right 
or  expeditnt  for  the  public  welfare.  This  is  his  contention, 
mid  lie  i«  right  in  making  it.  Xo  one  but  the  people  of  Ohio 
eon  demand  an  accounting  of  him.  and  if  they  do  not  like 
wluit  he  says  nnd  does  as  Senator,  or  if  they  do  not  like  him. 
the-  remedy  i«  in  their  own  hand*.  It  may  he  that  they  agree 
with  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  not  with  Mr.  For  AKER,  or  that  they 
prefer  Mr.  T aft  to  him.  They  have  the  right  to  say  thin, 
hut  they  would  lie  very  foolish  to  disapprove  of  Senator 
For  AKER  merely  for  disagreeing  with  the  President.  If  they 
decide  again*!  him.  they  ought  to  make  their  decision  on  tin- 
merit*  of  the  questions  from  which  come  the  differences  of 
opinion.  Public  discussion  trill  settle  such  questions  judi- 
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ciously  and  wisely,  and  ns  the  President  doubtless  desires  a 
judicious  and  wise  decision,  he  ought  to  welcome  such  a 
discussion  as  that  which  Mr.  Foraker  has  inaugurated. 

Mr.  Spooner's  Views  , 

Mr.  Art  miner  i*  another  eminent  Republican  who  Tins  en- 
tered into  the  discussion  of  an  important  subject.  It  is  a 
subject  on  which  Mr.  Spooneii  has,  in  an  especial  way,  the 
right  to  speak.  It  is  the  subject  of  the  relations  of  the  State 
and  Federal  governments.  It  has  been  held  apparently  hy 
some  that  any  person  who  believe*  that  the  dun)  form  of 
government  .should  lie/nnintninod  is  in  some  way  treacherous 
to  the  administration,  or  at  least  to  the  cause  against  corpora- 
tions. But  Mr.  SwovpR,  who  has  been  by  fnr  the  ablest 
defender  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  says 
that  he  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  effort  to  wipe  out  State 
lines.  He  spoke  very  Strongly  on  this  subject  before  the 
Wisconsin  Society  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  declared 
that  he  refused  “ to  lie  stampeded  into  a departure  from  vital 
fundamental  principles  of  government  embodied  in  the  Con- 
stitutiou  of  our  country.”  and  he  told  his  hearers  that  he 
regarded  this  ns  "one  of  the  dangers  which  to-day  confront 
this  people.”  Recognizing  a tendency  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready  alluded,  he  said  that  hy  this  utterance  of  his  he  ex- 
pected “to  1*  calk’d  a reactionary.”  The  following  paragraph 
of  his  s|M-<ch  is  one  of  the  host  statement*  of  a profound 
truth  on  this  question  that  has  been  uttered  for  a lung  time: 

In  my  view  almost  any  evil  can  be  better  home  than  the  inflic- 
tion nf  a grievous  w»um1  upon  <mr  constitutional  system  nf  govern- 
ment. which  U dual  in  its  diameter,  combining  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Federal  and  wfwruldy  of  the  State  governments.  Through  a 
hundred  years,  during  which  we  have  grown  up  a nation  of  over 
Sfl.OOO.Oflb  of  |k>>|i1c.  and  the  tidiest,  mid  nerliap*.  all  in  all.  the 
most  powerful.  In  the  world,  the  Constitution  has  iicen  adet^uate, 
both  in  time  of  peace  and  in  time  nf  war. 

It  may  be  that  some  people  disagree  with  Mr.  Spooner,  al- 
though to  us  he  seems  to  sound;  but  it  is  a very  poor 
American — indeed,  u rudicul  disbeliever  in  republican  institu- 
tions— who  will  not  agree  to  the  proposition  that  the  man 
who  does  believe  ibis  doctrine  and  who  does  sec  this  emer- 
gency owes  it  to  his  conscience  and  his  country  to  speak  out, 
and  to  speak  with  all  the  power  at  his  command. 

An  Opposition  Wanted 

Apparently  the  thinking  on  political  questions  is  not  con- 
fined to  eminent  Republicans.  Democrats  and  independents 
have  been  giving  tongue  to  views  and  feelings  that  are  help- 
ful to  the  country,  liecauae  they  betray  the  right  spirit  and 
because  they  show  that  universal  acquiescence  and  surrender 
of  principle  art-  not  much  longer  to  Ik?  tolerated.  Every 
thoughtful  and  patriotic  mind  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
the  jioliticsd  reform  of  which  this  country  stands  most  in  need 
is  a real  party  of  opposition.  This  truth  lay  at  the  foundation 
of  the  speeches  that  were  made  before  the  Democratic  Club 
of  New  York  on  Jefferson  day.  We  want  a new  party,  nr 
n regenerated  party,  n party  that  will  mean  something  dif- 
ferent from  the  party  of  the  administration.  Whatever  the 
party  of  the  administration  hopes  that  it  is,  or  says  that  it  is, 
the  Republican  party  is  a party  of  class  privilege,  and,  being 
so,  it  is  natural,  in  order  to  cover  up  sins  that  have  become 
too  obvious,  that  it  should  for  a time  hecome  a party  of  class 
restraint;  that  its  remedy  fnr  the  class  evils  which  it  has 
itself  bred  should  be  the  castigation  of  its  own  favorites. 
44  The  wealth  that  we  have  given  by  our  laws  we  may  take 
away  hy  other  law’s,”  is  the  conclusion.  That  it  both  gives 
mid  takes  away  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  country,  of  all 
the  people,  is  a matter  which  evidently  concerns  it  very  little. 
Against  such  a party,  for  die  public  health,  should  he  arrayed 
a real  opposition.  Such  an  opposition  can  only  bo  organised 
by  a union  between  the  conservative  South  and  the  conserva- 
tive North.  It  cannot  be  formed  among  the  discredited  per- 
sona who  are  spending  fruitless  and  meaningless  days  rejoicing 
that  the  present  leader  of  the  TM,r,.v  «f  elnss  privileges  has 
stolen  their  ancient  weapon  and  has  successfully  turned  it 
against  them. 

Tariff-Reform  Straws 

Some  persons,  the  principal  among  them  being  Et'flENR 
Foss  and  Eijen  Draper,  arc  constructing  a great  cotton-mill 
In  EaBt  Boston.  EuOENE  Foss  is  the  Republican  leader  of 


tile  Massachusetts  reciprocity  movement.  He  is  thus  in  an- 
tagonism to  the  tariff  views  of  Senator  Looms  and  all  the 
Drapers.  But  nil  the  Drapers  are  now  finding  fault  with 
the  tariff.  They  are  helping  to  build  the  Kant  Boston  cotton- 
mill,  which  is  to  be  of  enormous  sire.  They  think  that  Boston 
may  he  made  n great  cntton-manufucturing  centre,  and  also 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  compete  with  Eng- 
land for  the  cotton-goods  trade  of  Chinn.  But  they  encounter 
hampering  duties  ou  machinery  which  they  need,  which  is 
protected  by  a rate  of  forty-five  per  cent.  They  find  that 
building  is  more  expensive  here  than  in  England,  and  they 
arc  beginning  to  wonder  why  our  laws  should  so  discourage 
the  cotton-goods  trade.  Mr.  Bi.aink  reached  a similar  con- 
clusion in  IASI.  The  archbishop  of  the  tariff  hierarchy  is 
John  Dalxki.l,  of  Pittsburg,  and  lie,  too,  is  seeing  a light. 
The  Pittsburg  Pott  nays  that  John  Dalkkll  has  announced 
tha\  though  be  continues  to  be  in  favor  of  the  tariff  as  it  is, 
he  has  learned  that  there  is  in  tho  country  a desire -for  tariff 
reform,  and  he  kindly  adds:  “ Consequently  I believe  that 
we  should  take  up  the  subject  immediately  after  the  next 
President  has  taken  his  seat.”  This  is  significant  of  more 
than  one  thing.  John  Dale  ELL  sees  that  tariff  revision  is 
coming,  and  he  has  determined  that  the  "stand-patters” 
shall  go  through  the  form  of  making  whatever  changes  may 
he  absolutely  necessary  for  the  silencing  of  public  clamor. 

If  there  bo  any  one  who  thinks  that  John  Dalzkll  te  Co. 
will  give  the  country  a genuine  reform,  or  any  "reform” 
that  will  not,  in  some  way  or  other,  continue  the  worst  and 
most  expensive  of  the  tnrifTs  special  privileges,  he  is  hardly 
fitted  for  the  political  life  of  a country  in  which  protectionists 
and  their  legislative  agents  possess  such  inflqencc  and  |)ower 
as  they  have  exercised  in  the  United  Stales,  lol  these  many 
year*. 

Governor  Woodruff's  Effort  fa  Connecticut 

Tho  State  of  Connecticut  is  waking  up.  It  is  a long  timo 
since  it  held  an  enviable  place  in  the  Federal  government, 
and  perhaps  a longer  time  since  it  occurred  to  any  one  cog- 
nisant of  public  affair*  to  think  well  of  it*  State  and  local 
governments.  It  is,  if  we  remember  correctly,  the  only  State 
in  the  Union  which  has  rent  to  the  United  States  Senate  a 
man  who  has  testified  in  public  to  his  belief  in  the  propriety 
of  bribing  voters  to  do  what  he  thought  to  lie  right — that,  is, 
to  support  his  party  or  himrelf.  At  present  Connecticut 
people  have  a Governor — Governor  Wonwn’rr — who  is  doing 
his  best  to  bring  some  order  and  decency  into  State  polities. 

So  fnr  aa  we  know.  Governor  WoonarFF  baa  not  successfully 
emulated  Governor  HunuR*  in  taking  the  public  into  hi* 
confidence,  and.  to  the  end  of  winning  tlieir  confidence,  in 
enlightening  them  on  the  conduct  of  the.  usual  politicians 
who  compisc  the  State  legislature.  But  Governor  WnntMt’pr 
has  some  intelligent  and  efficient  allies.  In  order  to  aid  him 
in  his  struggle  for  "letter  thing* — for  clean  politics,  n 
cleansed  Slate  House,  economy,  and  business  sense" — they 
hare  started  a paper  called  Publicity,  and  in  it  they  have 
undertaken  to  make  the  people  of  Connecticut  acquainted 
with  those  who  are  making  law*  for  them  and  trafficking  in 
their  sacred  tilings.  The  Hartford  Conran!  gives  the  p«|»or 
a motto:  " Every  one  that  doeth  eril  huteth  the  light.” 

A Good  Forest  Bill  Lost 

Tho  official  bulletin  of  the  Massachusetts  Forestry  As- 
sociation— Woodland  and  Road  tide — expresses  not  only  pro- 
found. but  reasonable,  regret  because  of  tho  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  pending  bills  providing  for  the  establiHhincnt 
of  two  Appalachian  forest  reservations.  This  measure  h»* 
suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Speaker  Cannon,  who  in  this 
instance  ha*  displayed  more  than  his  usual  obstinacy  in  op- 
posing a measure  in  the  interest  of  the  community — a measure' 
(hat  recognize*  valuable  attainments  of  science  and  of  civ- 
ilisation. Here  is  an  instance  where  the  Federal  government 
may  well  interpose  for  the  purpose  of  improving  conditions 
in  several  adjoining  States.  The  cutting  down  of  the  forest 
trees  in  one  of  those  proposed  reservation*  is  now  costing 
several  Southern  States  looses  of  property  averaging  from 
fft.000.000  to  *7.000,000  annually.  For  an  expenditure  now  • 
nf  *15,000.000  the  United  State*  may  save  this  loss  for  nil 
time  to  come.  In  the  end  it  will  Is*  obliged  to  take  this  land 
at  a higher  eo*t  and  spend  much  more  for  reforesting,  or  sec 
valuable  farm-lands  go  to  ruin  for  luck  of  water.  The  example 
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of  France,  which  has  paid  enormously  for  her  procrastination 
in  protecting  her  irrigation,  ought  to  teach  Mr.  Cannon,  or 
Congress,  a lesson. 

Pcacc  Again  tn  Central  America 

Washington  advices,  dated  April  13,  represented  that  the 
dove  of  peace  had  again  spread  herself  over  Central  America. 
Thanks  in  great  measure  to  the  skilful  and  timely  mediations 
of  Secretary  Philip  Brown,  of  the  United  States  Legation 
in  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  the  Presidents  of  Nicaragua 
and  Salvador  were  about  to  meet  at  Ainnpala  to  arrange  terms 
of  peace.  The  nucleus  of  the  war,  as  may  or  may  not  be 
recalled,  was  a revolution  in  Honduras  to  throw  out  President 
Bonilla.  Nicaragua  supported  the  revolution,  and  Salvador 
came  in  as  the  backer  of  President  Bonilla.  Signor  Bonilla 
is  now  whipped,  and  is  presumably  at  this  writing  enjoying 
the  hospitalities  of  the  United  States  ship  Chicago  at  Amalpa. 
Nicaragua  and  Salvador,  through  their  Presidents  and  with 
the  help  of  our  Mr.  Br.ouw,  are  arranging  terms  of  peace, 
which  arc  expected  to  provide  for  the  permanent  absence 
of  cx-President  Bonilla  from  Honduras,  and  the  resurrection 
of  constitutional  government  in  that  state. 

The  Thaw  Trial  Disagreement 

Tuaw  was  saved  from  conviction  because  some  of  the 
jurors  were  doubtful  of  his  sanity.  Tlioir  verdict  represented 
fairly  enough  intelligent  public  opinion.  It  would  l>e  difficult, 
wo  take  it,  to  cateh  in  a trap  anywhere  twclvo  intelligent 
men,  caught  without  previous  knowledge  of  their  opinions, 
who  would  agree  that  Thaw  is  sane  enough  to  be  a proper 
subject  for  capital  punishment,  and  it  would  1*  at  least 
equally  difficult  to  find  twelve  men  selected  by  chance  who 
would  agree  that  he  was  fit  to  go  at  large.  The  trial,  drug- 
ging along  through  nearly  twclvo  weeks,  became  long  before 
its  close  a public  nuisance.  The  failure  of  tho  jury  to  agree 
on  any  verdict  was  a calamity,  hut  one  that  had  been  con- 
fidently expected.  The  point  wherein  the  trial  failed  was  in 
the  failure  to  give  the  jury  convincing  evidence  that  Thaw 
was  or  was  not  insane  at  ‘the  time  of  the  commission  of  the 
4-rime,  and  that  he  was  sane  or  insane  at  the  time  of  the 
close  of  the  trial.  A commission  found  him  sane  at  the 
close  of  the  trial,  but  the  commission’s  finding  did  not  dis- 
turb the  conviction  of  the  District  Attorney  to  the  contrary, 
and  probably  did  not  affect  the  opinions  of  those  jurymen 
who  believed  him  to  lie  entry.  It  appears  that  the  jury  paid 
little  attention  to  the  expert  evidchce  for  and  against  the 
prisoner’s  sanity.  Who  can  justly  blame  them  for  neglecting  it  I 
To  sift  out  of  the  conflicting  testimony  of  the  experts  a re- 
liable opinion  ns  to  the  condition  of  the  prisoner’s  mind  at 
any  time  seems  to  ns  to  have  been  more  than  the  jurymen 
could  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  do.  The  calling  of 
experts  to  testify  for  or  against  the  sanity  of  prisoners  in 
murder  trials  has  <-ome  to  be  a farce.  Some  better  way  must 
be  devised  to  satisfy  justice  in  this  particular. 

Th«  Sleepless  Jurymen 

In  his  treatment  of  the  jury.  Judge  Fitwierald  followed 
precedent.  Ho  hail  them  locked  up.  and  while  they  were  let 
out  to  be  fed,  no  provision  was  made  for  tho  refreshment 
of  tlieir  faculties  by  sleep.  The  men  were  out  forty-seven 
hours.  Of  course,  after  they  had  discussed  tho  case  until 
late  the  first  night,  they  were  tired  out,  and  needed,  of  all 
things,  to  go  to  sloop  and  recover  their  mental  equilibrium. 
But,  as  is  customary,  their  need  of  sleep  was  ignore*!,  nor 
were  any  appliances  of  slumlier  furnished  them,  nor  the 
means  of  such  refreshment  as  they  might  have  got  from  a 
bath,  during  the  whole  time  they  were  out.  What  is  wanted 
of  jurymen  i«  that  they  shall  use  their  faculties  to  the  liest 
purpose  possible.  It  would  seem,  then,  to  lie  worth  while 
to  give  them  a 4-honcc  to  keep  their  faculties  in  working  order. 
That  was  not  done  for  the  Tiiaw  jurora,  who  for  two  days  and 
nights  had  to  sleep  in  chairs  or  on  tables  or  not  at  all.  By 
a natural  consequence  they  soon  got  worn  out,  quarrelled 
among  themselves,  ami  behaved  ns  might  have  been  expected. 

The  "Biggest  Living  Englishman” 

Lord  Cromer,  who  has  just  resigned  from  the  mastership 
of  Egypt,  is  named  by  Mr.  "MoimiLV  Bell  (of  the  London 
Times)  as  the  biggest  living  Englishman.  Tie  got  his  growth, 
as  everybody  knows,  in  Egypt-  He  went  there  first  in  1877 


as  English  member  of  the  Public  Debt  Commission,  but  later 
became  Finance  Minister  in  India,  and  his  reign  in  Egypt 
did  not  liegin  until  January,  1884,  following  the  rebellion 
of  the  Egyptian  army  in  1881,  the  British  occupation  in 
1882,  and  the  governmental  chaos  of  1883,  when  the  Khedive’s 
authority  was  gone  and  the  English  had  not  yet  reorganized 
the  government.  On  his  twenty-three  years’  work  as  ruler 
of  Egypt,  Lord  Okom  rat’s  reputation  rests.  He  found  Egyp- 
tian four-per-cent.  Itonds  worth  forty-five,  and  left  Egyptian 
three-pcr-centa  selling  at  par.  He  found  the  fellah  in  rags 
and  squirming  under  exorbitant  taxation.  He  reduced  taxa- 
tion and  left  the  fellah  (as  Mr.  Bell  says)  driving  in  his 
carriage  and  travelling  first  class.  Land  worth  one  hundred 
dollars  an  acre  when  Lord  CROMER  came  is  now  worth  one 
thousaml  dollars.  Mr.  Bell  attribute*  much  of  Ixird  Cromer’s 
success  to  his  being  satisfied  with  his  job  and  willing  to  sti<-k 
to  it  aiul  make  it  his  life’s  work.  No  doubt  there  is  much 
in  that,  but  it  was  an.  exceedingly  Interesting  job,  ami  it 
had  tho  advantage  of  being  in  u very  interesting  country 
and  not  too  far  out  of  the  way.  Tndia  is  a place  of  exile,  but 
Cairo  is  almost  us  interesting  a town  to  live  in  as  Paris. 
Noliody  need  be  buried  there  unless  lie  is  dead. 

Di»raument  In  New  York 

Contemporaneous  with  the  Peace  Congress  on  Fifty-seventh 
Street,  in  New  York,  a lively  little  peace  movement  has  been 
started  from  Mullerry  Street  with  which  there  is  universal 
sympathy.  It  started  with  the  kilting  of  two  brave  policemen 
in  arresting  an  Italian— or  Sicilian — who  had  fired  a revolver 
in  a street  dispute.  The  policemen  were  good  men,  favorite* 
in  the  force,  and  esteemed  by  the  department.  They  made 
the  arrest,  but  both  were  fatally  shot.  They  were  victims 
of  tho  habit  followed  by  a large  number  of  the  Italians 
resident  in  New  York  of  carrying  deadly  weapons,  contrary  to 
law  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  peace  of  tho  community. 
New  York  has  a great  many  decent  Italians  and  a very  con- 
siderable group  of  bad  ones.  An  ahsurdly  large  proportion 
of  the  crimes  of  violence  committed  here  are  done  by  the 
hitter.  Tlicy  are  lawless  and  impulsive,  and  habitually  go 
armed  with  cancelled  weapons.  The  Police  Department  pro- 
mises to  break  them,  if  possible,  of  tint  habit.  Everybody 
will  wish  the  department  Godspeed  in  thut  work. 

Mr.  Rogers  !•  an  Optimist 

Mr.  IIknky  II.  Rooepjs  has  gone  on  record  as  a prophet 
of  prosperity.  “ The  country  is  all  right,”  he  says.  **  Condi- 
tions will  adjust  themselves,  and  there  will  be  no  stagnation 
or  halt  on  account  of  the  Presidential  campaign  next  year.” 
Mr.  Ron  err  thinks  that  the  production  of  wealth  has  in- 
creased t4x>  enormously  for  prosperity  to  be  halted  at  present, 
lie  finds  an  element  of  economic  security  in  the  diversification 
of  agricultural  products  and  tin*  lessened  dependence  of  the 
Western  railroads  on  the  wheat  crop.  He  is  full  of  belief 
in  the  favorable  attitude  of  Providence  towards  the  United 
States,  ami  finds  evidence  of  it  in  the  timely  tliscorery  of 
petroleum.,  which,  providing  illumination  in  homes  all  over 
the  world,  he  considers  to  have  been  the  greatest  civilizer, 
outside  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  humanity  lias  known. 
The  people  must  see.  says  Mr.  Rogers,  that  settled  conditions 
are  necessary  for  progress  and  development,  and  he  expects 
to  see  within  a few  months  “ a practically  united  demand  for 
the  strongest  conservatism  in  five  conduct  of  government.” 
That  is  a reasonable  expectation.  The  pendulum  can’t  swing 
in  one  direction  indefinitely.  Natural  law  settles  that. 

Why  Railroad*  are  Peevish 

The  World  calls  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  “a  peevish  rail- 
road,” because  it  lias  announced  that  it  will  undertake  no 
further  reconstructive  work  for  the  present,  but  will  restrict 
expenditures  to  improvements  now  under  way.  Most  of  the 
railroads  are  showing  **  peevishness  ” of  the  same  sort.  We  see 
it  computed,  however,  that  the  money  lately  raised  by  the 
Erie  road  on  one-vear  notes  to  pay  for  indispensable  work 
cost  it  eleven  per  cent.  Are  not  the  railroads  “ peevish  ” about 
going  on  with  their  plans  because  the  people  who  have  got  the 
money  are  “peevish”  about  letting  the  railroads  have  any 
of  it  except  on  short  time  and  at  very  high  interest  rates? 
And  has  not  the  actual  and  impending  “ peevishness  ” of  legis- 
laturea  a good  deal  to  do  with  the  peevishness  of  the  lenders? 
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What  the  New  York  Peace  Conference 
Might  Do 

Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  who  has  attended  many  a meeting  of  unofficial 
friends  of  peace,  Mi'itia  to  take  * pessimistic  view  of  the  outcome 
of  the  National  Arbitration  unt]  Fence  ( ongrcss,  which  wan  opened 
on  April  14,  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  recommendation*  of  nuch 
” twignmtl  '* — to  uw  the  somewhat  ambit inns  term  they  (jive 
themselves — nre.  an  a rule,  too  virionary  to  obtain  aerioua  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  such  accredited  representatives  of  nations 
an  will  assemble  on  dune  15  at  Tin?  Hague.  Tlmse  who  wish  the 
»«W*tionH  of  the  present  “ congress  ” to  command  an  attentive 
lieu riiijf  advise  that  it  should  coniine  itself  to  urging  two 
ri-asonable  proposals,  namely,  that  hereafter  the  private  property 
of  helligrri-nt*,  not  being  rcmtraband  of  war,  should  la*  exempt  from 
rapture  at  sea,  and.  secondly,  that  the  unfortified  sea  porta  of  a 
briliffmit  should  be  immune  from  bnmbnrdmcnt.  IJotb  of  these 
proposals  would  undoubtedly  Is*  supported  by  the  United  States, 
and.  probably,  by  a very  large  majority  of  the  powers  represented 
at  The  Hague,  but  hitherto  they  have  been  opposed  by  Great  Britain, 
which,  relying  on  the  sii|M*riority  of  her  navy,  has  lai  n unwilling  to 
forego  two  formidable  mean*  of  coercing  an  enemy.  It  seems  to  us 
that  Great  Britain,  on  the  whole,  has  more  to  gain  than  lose  by 
Hie  nrceptunee  of  both  mles.  In  the  lirst  place,  no  other  country 
has  so  many  unfortified  *cacrm*t  cities  open  to  bombardment.  In 
the  second  place,  no  country  in  tin*  world  depends  to  so  dang«*rous 
an  extent  on  tin?  receipt  of  food-supplies  from  oversea.  It  is  mani- 
fest that,  if  tin*  private  property  of  a belligerent  were  immune 
from  capture  on  the  ocean,  the  transportation  of  food  staples  from 
Britain's  purveyors  in  British  bottoms  would,  even  in  war  times. 
U-  uninterrupted.  Thenceforward  she  could  never  lie  confronted 
with  the  risk  of  ts-ing  sinned  into  submission  by  a coalition  of 
Knropran  powers,  provided,  of  course,  she  retained  the  friendship 
of  the  United  State*,  which  constitute  her  largest  source  of  supply. 

Outside  of  these  two  proposals,  however,  which,  on  their  face,  are 
. practicable,  theie  is  another  suggestion  which  the  so-called  Peace 
t'ongrm*  opened  on  April  14  in  New  York  might  make  with  some 
prospect  of  securing  for  it  consideration  at  TIh-  Hague.  The 
economical  argument  against  wur  has  never  liven  presented  in  an 
international  conference  with  adequate  fulness  and  force.  As  u 
rule,  the  advocates  of  arbitration  have  limited  themselves  to  holding 
up  the  portentous  aggregate  of  the  sums  annually  expended  by  the 
principal  powers  on  military  and  naval  armament*,  together  with 
pensions  to  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  the  interest  on  that  great 
part  of  their  national  debts  which  was  incurred  in  war.  That  aggre- 
gate has  been  computed  with  more  or  less  accuracy  at  three 
billions  of  dollar*.  If  diplomatists’  have  not  been  profoundly  im- 
pressed by  these  figures,  it  is  because  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the 
same  nations  is  estimated  at  MM)  billion*  of  dollars,  and  three- 
fourth*  of  one  per  cent,  thereof  «fm*  to  than  no  exorbitant  per- 
centage for  use  by  way  of  insurance.  A few  of  the  more  long- 
headed champion*  of  international  peace  supplement  the  argument 
just  named  by  an  attempt  to  estimate  the  amount  that  might  have 
been  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  nations  concerned  hud  most  of 
the  skilled  or  unskllhsl  laltor  nf  adult  males  now  diverted  to  mili- 
tary service  been  employed  in  peaceful  industries.  It  is  prutable 
enough  that  the  capitalised  product  of  the  labor  thus  diverted  rx- 
rccds  in  value  the  whole  sum  annually  allotted  to  expenditure  for 
wur  purpose*,  actual  and  inherited.  There  i*.  however,  a third 
argument,  seldom,  if  ever,  put  forward  in  an  official  conference, 
which  far  outweighs  in  cogency  the  two  that  we  have  named. 
That  argument,  which  lias  decisive  weight  with  tanker*,  ought  also, 
if  properly  submitted,  to  have  tremendous  intlm-ncc  upon  state* 
men  and  diplomat  1*1*. V Tin-  visible  cost  of  war,  run  when  supple 
mented,  a*  it  should  he,  with  the  loss  incurred  by  the  subtraction 
of  the  combatant*  from  the  ranks  of  labor,  is  rcallv  trivial  com- 
pared with  tin*  enormous  shrinkage  of  values  caused  by  the  drop 
in  the  quotations  of  securities  on  the  stock  exchanges  of  the 
world.  The  dislocating  effect  i*  due  to  two  causes,  which  would  lie 
duly  appreciated  by  statesmen  and  diplomatists  if  they  could  he 
l a ngh<  to  know  as  much  alwiit  the  fundamental  conditions  of 
modern  commerce  and  finance  a*  constitute*.  *n  to  speak,  the 
elementary  premiss*  from  which  a competent  tanker  reason*.  The 
two  fact*  are.  first,  that  modern  commerce  and  business,  therehy 
differing  radically  from  their  medieval  and  ancient  counterpart*, 
are  transuded  almost  wholly  -apparently  ninety-five  per  cent.  Is 
a just  estimate — on  credit.  The  *eeond  i*  that  capital  hai  long 
censed  to  Is-  Wall  red  within  the  boundaries  of  a part  icular  nation. 
It  has  lieenme  Internationalized — world-pervasive.  That  i*  to  say, 
the  riviliml  world,  though  still  politically  divided,  ha*  become  an 
economic  unit.  In  our  day  a revolution  in  Russia,  if  accompanied 
by  a repudintion  of  that  country’s  foreign  debt,  would  infiid  an 
Immense  if  not  irreparable  injury  upon  the  invested  capital  of  the 
French  people.  A similar  catastrophe  in  Argentina  would  convulse 
the  l/wdon  Stock  Kxchangc.  and  bring  about  a series  of  failures 
like  that  of  the  historic  linn  of  Hakino  Brotherm.  Kven  the  tem- 
pnrary  failure  of  a country',  which  had  Ikn-ii  a large  borrower,  to 
P*y  interest  on  its  foreign  debt,  owing  to  the  financial  burdens  of 


war.  would  spell  disaster  all  over  the  civilized  world.  The  financial 
crisis  which  would  lie  provoked  would  almost  certainly  lie  followed 
by  an  industrial  crisis.  That  i*  why  great  financier*  already  are 
the  most  ardent  advocate*  of  international  peace,  and  welcome 
with  enthusiasm  any  autatantive  progress  made  in  that  direction. 
It  only  remain*  for  diplomatists  and  statesmen  to  recognixr  facta 
which  to  tanker*  have  long  lieen  patent. 


An  Incredible  Yarn  about  the  Southern 
Confederacy 

Atx  well-informed  American*,  whether  they  are*  natives  of  the 
South  or  of  the  North,  will  repel  with  amusement  tin*  assertion 
made  by  a Berlin  newspaper  that  the  Southern  Confederacy,  had 
it  achieved  independence,  would  have  proclaimed  itself  a monarchy, 
and  would  have  offered  the  crown  to  Prince  Fredeum  k ClIARLKN 
of  Hohenndlern.  The  authority  given  for  the  assertion  is  Hie  late 
Colonel  Heriis  vox  Burke,  one  of  the  few  Germans  serving  in  the 
Confederate  army,  and  the  further  statemeut  is  made  that  the 
plan  was  known  to  the  prince,  and  was  favored  by  I.iciitetuint- 
Gencnil  Sttakt.  the  distinguished  cavalry  commander,  and  by 
General  Roiiert  E.  Ixe. 

Hie  charge  i*  a lihel  on  the  Confederacy,  and  the  assumption  by 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  buLtress  it  i*  equally  unfounded— 
the  assumption,  namely,  that  a government  based  on  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  would  inevitably  tend  toward  a monarchical  rather 
than  u republican  type.  To  dis|s>se  of  this  assumption  it  should  Is* 
sufficient  to  recall  that  almost  all  of  the  Greek  city-states,  although 
each  of  them  contained  a relatively  lurge  slave  population,  clung 
to  the  re  pit  Mien  n form,  until  they  were  ubsorhed  in  the  kingdom 
of  Macedonia  or  suluniitcd  !o  tin*  rule  of  Rome.  A*  for  Home  itself, 
the  social  structure  of  which  wo*  based  on  slave  laltor.  it  remained 
a republic  for  age*,  anil,  even  after  the  accession  of  the  C.euaks, 
long  continued  to  he  nominally  republican. 

So  of  the  Italian  republics:  for  a doxen  gem-rations  after 
they  gained  practical  independence  they  would  not  hrook  local 
sovereign*,  although  they  acknowledged  a vague  sort  of  allegiance 
to  the  head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  So.  too.  tlie  seven  United 
Province*,  which  made  good  tlteir  revolt  against  Spanish  rule,  re- 
fused for  rent  uric*  to  renounce  the  right*  of  self -government,  or, 
deep  as  wa*  their  debt  to  the  Princes  of  Orange,  to  give  them 
any  other  title  but  that  of  Ktadtholdcr.  Only  in  the  short-lived 
English  Commonwealth  can  a precedent  nr  analogue  Is*  found  for  the 
voluntary  acceptance  of  monarchy  soon  after  successful  emergence 
from  a civil  war.  To  allege  that  this  unique  example  would  have 
hs-n  followed  by  the  Southern  Confederacy,  had  its  independence 
been  acknowledged  by  the  States  loyal  to  the  Union,  is  to  bid  ray 
uinaring  ignorance  of  tin*  history  of  that  wet  ion  of  our  country 
and  of  the  Imhit*  of  thought,  tin*  prrdi lection*,  and  the  aims  of 
it*  eminent  soldiers  aud  statesmen.  The  greatest  speech  de- 
livered in  the  colonies  against  the  Stamp  Act  was  uttered  by  a 
Virginian,  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  penned  by  a 
native  of  tlie  Old  Dominion,  while  it  was  reserved  for  Maqiaox,  a 
citizen  of  the  same  State,  largely  to  fashion  by  hi*  voice,  and 
principally  to  defend  by  hie  pen.  our  existing  Constitution. 

For  seventy  years  after  the  adoption  of  our  present  Federal 
polity.  Southern  statesmen  were  jealous  and  inflexible  champions  of 
tlie  principle  nf  local  self-government  embodied  in  the  dt-uiuud  for 
State  rights.  The  find  constructive  act  of  the  new-born  Con- 
federacy was  to  frame  a Constitution  in  most  ways  identical  with 
that  wrought  at  Philadelphia  in  17X7.  the  essential  differences 
being  that  it  made  of  the  ihxtitutuw  of  slavery  an  indestructible 
corner  atone,  that  it  introduced  the  principle  of  mini*terial  ac- 
countability to  Congress,  that  it  embedded  free  trade*  in  the  organic 
law.  and  tiiat  it  forbade  the  maintenance  of  internal  improvements 
at  the  general  expense.  It  will  Is*  obvious  at  a glance  that  thesr 
provision-,  tended  irresistibly  toward,  not  the  strengthening,  hut 
tin*  weakening,  of  the  central  Executive.  A Constitution  *o 
warily  anil  thoroughly  decentralized  was.  as  experience  showed, 
unadapted  for  a tremendous  defensive  struggle,  and  even  so  sturdy 
a republican  as  .Ikkkerho?)  Davis  found  himself  constrained  to 
disregard  in  practice  some  of  its  restraints,  not.  Iiowvver,  wit  bout 
provoking  vehement  erilieism  ami  remonst ranee  cm  the  part  of 
*uch  stickler*  for  State  right*,  even  in  war  time,  as  Vice-President 
Stephens  and  Governor  Brown  of  Georgia.  Nor  is  there  any 
doubt  that  Davih.  after  peace  and  independence  had  been  gained, 
would  have  inculcated  by  example  a*  well  a*  pmi-jit  the  most 
scrupulous  adherence  to  the  Confederate  organic  law.  As  for 
Roiiert  K.  T.ek,  although  he  l**came  the  Idol  of  his  countrymen, 
and.  perhaps,  could  have,  hail  he  desired,  made  himself  a dictator, 
he  never  evinced  tlie  slightest  disposition  to  subordinate  the  civil 
power  to  the  will  nf  the  chief  commander  in  the  Held,  while,  with 
regard  to  hi*  political  opinions,  of  which  he  made  no  secret,  lie 
wa*  by  inheritance.  prrpnmcsrinn,  and  conviction  a republican  of 
republican*.  He  would  have  lM*»*n  shocked  and  pained,  could  be 
have  heard  a prediction  that  after  his  death  he  would  he  accused 
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uf  favoring  the  substitution  of  a monarchy  for  a Federal  re- 
public. 

Those  Herman*  who  have  put  any  credence  in  the  preposterous 
story  to  which  we  liuvr  referred  are  evidently  unaware  of  what  is 
patent  to  Americans  conversant  with  their  nntional  history — the 
fact,  namely,  that  the  slow,  though  ipiite  alistingu  Unable.  tendency 
of  tl*e  Southern  States  nmler  the  pressure  of  the  institution  of 
slavery  was  toward  an  oligarchy,  which,  ot  all  forms  of  govern- 
ment, is  the  must  stubbornly  opposed  to  one-man  power.  It  Is 
not  an  oligarchy,  hut  n democracy,  which  most  easily  resigns  it* 
liberties  into  the  hands  of  a C'.KAar. 


Sounds 

A BKimooM  ought  always  to  b®  provided  with  a tin  roof  near  at 
hand,  either  the  covering  to  a projecting  porrh  beneath  the  win- 
dow. or  a neighboring  kitchen,  or  something  of  that  sort,  to  catch 
the  music  of  the  rain-drops.  Dr.  .Jameh  has  told  tt*  that  there  is 
no  sort  of  sensation,  feeling,  or  idea  which  doe*  not  tend  to  dis- 
charge into  some  motor  elfect.  not  necessarily  into  rude  action, 
but  into  some  alteration  of  the  rate  of  breathing  or  of  the  heart 
action.  There  would  seem  to  lie  no  sort  of  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
any  attentive  obsener  of  life  that  sounds  can  conquer  passion, 
inspire  courage,  create  hop1,  and  work  various  othrr  wonders  in 
the  mind  ami  heart.  To  go  to  sleep  to  the  drip  of  rain-drop*  on 
a tin  roof  is  as  soothing,  as  tenderly  quieting  an  experience  as  to 
come  unexpectedly  from  the  glare  and  busllr  of  the  day  into  a 
twilit  room  where  a harp  is  softly  giving  out  arpeggio*  or  where 
a sweet-toned  piano  is  singing  that  little  prelude  in  IFflat  major 
of  Chows,  the  reiterated  dropping  upon  A-flnt  and  the  occasional 
step  up  to  It-flat  and  liack  exactly  imitating  the  insistent  song 
of  the  rain  when  it  falls  hp>n  metal.  lad  a man  who  ha*  a 
tendency  to  nurse  wrath  or  brood  over  gTief  listen  on  every  pis- 
silde  occasion  to  this  nightly  song  and  he  will  find  his  grief 
becoming  involuntarily  acquiescent  and  his  anger  will  seem  out  of 
keeping.  The  steady,  low  melody,  broken  only  here  and  there  by 
a louder  splash,  is  so  full  of  the  inevitable  necessity  of  things  as 
they  arc,  and  the  personal  passion*  wane  Vfnre  an  inexorable  an 
insistence. 

Quite  different  and  of  varying  import  is  the  sound  of  ntin-dmps 
heard  a*  they  fall  upm  sodden  earth  and  decaying  leaves  in  the 
February  wood*.  Then  tin*  song  breathes  mystery  and  merriment. 
To  take  shelter  under  a heavy-branching  tree  and  hold  one’s 
breath  while  one  listen*  to  the  rain  pattering  down,  to  it*  aoft 
thudding  accompaniment  and  its  occasional  rippling  arias,  is  to  be 
made  very  eredulous,  very  open-minded,  toward  all  the  hidden  won- 
der* and  underlying  miracles  of  earth.  No  one.  under  such  con- 
ditions, would  lie  surprised  to  o|ien  his  eves  and  see  a small  yellow 
and  brown  wood-fairy  with  a peaked  rap  and  beady  eyes  perched 
ujion  the  toadstool  nt  his  feet  all  ready  for  a general  Soeratre 
dialogue. 

To  lie  still  and  listen  to  a winter  wind  roar  at  night  is  a quite 
other  phase  of  the  spirit's  life,  tlioilgli  this  no  less  than  the  patter 
of  rain  drops  ran  free  one  from  narrow  thoughts.  For  the  wind 
bear*  with  it  all  the  sorrows  of  the  world  since  ever  a world 
iN-giin  to  he.  all  the  manning*  of  the  desolate,  ail  the  shrieks  of  the 
terror-stricken,  all  the  groans  of  the  hopeless,  and  all  these  are 
gathered  together  and  played  as  a wonderful  symphonic  p*>em  by 
the  wind's  great  orchestra.  And  then  a man's  spirit  cower*  within 
him,  even  us  the  spirit  of  .Ton  did  when  tin*  Voice  from  the  whirl- 
wind was  hushed,  and  he  say*: 

“ Ileliold  I am  vile;  what  shall  I answer  thee? 

I will  lay  mine  hand  upm  my  month." 

The  sounds  of  rain  and  wind  bear  the  more  intimate  messages 
to  man.  hut  birds'  songs  are  direct  npp*al*  and  never  to  Ik*  missed. 
So  straight  fall  the  notes  of  the  skylark  as  he  circle*  upward, 
upm  the  head  of  him  hrnenth,  that  the  child  who  had  listened 
and  then  watched  the  bird  swoop  low  in  another  direction,  turned 
ami  asked.  "And  who  will  be  talk  to  next?” 

“ lie  rises  and  begins  to  round. 

He  drop*  tin*  silver  chain  of  sound 
Of  many  links  without  n break 
in  chirrup,  whistle,  slur  and  shake. 

All  intervolved  and  spreading  wide 
Like  water-dimples  down  a tide 
Where  ripple,  ripple  overcurls 
And  eddy  into  eddy  whirls.” 

How  can  the  human  spirit  fail  to  throw  ofT  it*  shackle*  and  its 
burdens  nt  tlii*  wild  daunting  of  the  sheer  delight  of  sunshine 
and  being  alive? 

“ The  song  serapliii-allv  free 
Of  taint  of  personality," 

the  poet  says  of  tin*  skylark’s  song;  hut  not  the  skylark  only, 
the  thrush  in  early  spring  loosen*  the  bonds t 


“ Full  lasting  la  the  song,  though  lie. 

The  singer,  passes;  lasting,  too, 

For  soul*  uot  lent  in  usury 
The  rapture  of  the  forward  view. 

“ With  that  1 hear  my  nmim  fraught 
Till  what  1 am  fast  shoreward  drives. 

They  an*  the  vessel  of  the  thought. 

The  vessel  split*;  the  thought  survives." 

The  calls  of  the  hermit-thrush,  heard  in  the  woods  when  the 
sun’s  ray*  are  slant  and  tlw*  forest  spirit-still,  are  like  trumpet- 
call*  to  noble  action,  with  its  threefold  repetition,  higher  still  and 
higher.  And  the  song  of  the  rnocking-hird  outside  the  window  on 
a warm  Mar  morning,  bubbling,  bursting,  wild  and  thrilling,  this, 
too.  tears  open  the  spirit's  wrapping*  and  Inum-lte*  it  floating,  high 
and  away  beyond  all  worldly  care.  And  the  nightingale,  she  too 
sings  freedom,  freedom  and  nil  it*  melancholy : 

“ How  thick  the  burst*  come  crowding  through  the  leaves. 
Again — thou  heurest? 

Kternal  passion! 

Kternal  pain!" 

This  is  the  power  above  all  others  of  the  earth's  sounds,  that 
they  let  us  go  free  of  our  prison*  and  they  send  us  out  into  the 
larger  life,  the  wider  world  where  are  scope  and  joy  and  pain 
and  vastiiiTW  and  endless  wonder,  “ Who  are  you,"  they  sav  to 
u»,  “to  ho  Ixnnul  within  youraelf?  Are  you  not  of  us — a part 
of  the  si h-nce  and  tin*  spheric  symphony,  a part  of  the  ebb  and  the 
flow  of  lieing?  Are  not  you,  too.  life  and  death  and  love  and  won- 
der and  being  and  growth?  fast,  then,  the  fetters;  be  free : and 
live  and  spak  a*  we  live  and  speak  in  the  endless  spaciouanrm 
of  eternity.” 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

This  Rev.  Walter  Cowrie,  late  of  Trinity  Church,  Newport,  is 
the  successor  of  Dr.  Nevix  a*  rector  of  tin*  Atncrinsn  Church*  at 
Home.  A despatch  from  Rome  to  the  New  York  rime*  sav*  that 
the  Rev.  Waiter  ha*  begun  hi*  ministry  by  issuing  parish  notes, 
in  which  he  announces: 

"With  my  reverend  brother  Johkph  Tatlor  (the  English  of 
Gicheppr  Sahto,  Pica  X.'),  ncrnsi*  the  Tiber,  I have  no  quarrel.” 

The  inference  i*  either  that  tin*  new  rector  lias  never  heard  of  the 
expediency  of  doing  at  Hume  a*  the  Romans  do.  or  else  that  hi* 
job,  as  he  find*  it,  is  not  to  his  liking. 

I»own  Boston  way  the  people  continue  to  recognise  and  love 
their  great.  Envious  |*uple  say  that  the  Huston  neighborhood  pro- 
duce* ho  few  excelling  human  specimen*  in  1 1 tear  day*  that  they 
huil  with  glee  tlie  ap|K-« ranee  of  any  neighlior,  or  any  neighbor's 
child,  who  get*  into  the  front  rank*.  This  is  nice  as  it  is,  but 
no  one  know*  better  than  Boston  that  it  and  its  neighborhood 
are  just  a*  prolific  of  great  men  as  it  used  to  lie  in  tlie  days  of  the 
cider  Adamses  or  Rrrva  ciioatk  or  Daniel  Webster  (both  New 
Hampshire  men),  or  tin*  IWieuoy  hoy.  or  Kl.nRimiK  (Jerry,  or 
BENJAMIN  F.  Bvtlkr.  At  any  rate.  Boston  U loyal  to  its  great, 
and  when  Ckraumnk  Fahkak  travelled  there  to  sing  in  Mr.  Con 
ried'r  cage,  it  took  only  one  item  in  the  newspapers  to  make  many 
js-ople  |a»y  ns  much  as  50  a scat  to  see  her,  while  a good  many 
paid  a*  much,  or  Im*.  to  licit  r her.  That  item  recalled  the  fact 
that  »1k*  whs  from  Melrose.  “<!re|"  they  said.  " isn't  ah?  fine! 
It's  worth  the  money  just  to  see  her.  Her  farther  pitched  on  the 
Melrose  nine."  It  wn*  a great  t-ntdiinution  (or  stimulating  Boston 
local  patriotism — baschnll  and  singing— and  Mr.  CoXRtKii  and  the 
speculator*  profited  by  it;  perhaps  OKRAUWXK  did  too. 

They  say  now  that  there  is  no  mistake  about  It.  that  John  Car- 
lisle is  going  to  be  married  to  Mrs.  lAMAN.  who  was  Miss  Tucker, 
ami  tin*  world  that  know*  them  wishes  them  well,  and  entertain*, 
primp*  embraces,  the  hop  that  the  wishes  will  hr  realixed.  TV 
Tvckkhr  are  a good  family,  and  the  Virginian*  think  mast  highly 
of  them.  Hardy  St.  (JKONnc  Teem*.  Mr*.  Umax 'a  brother,  is  tlie 
present  head  of  the  family,  and  he  has  won  distinction  In  a mild 
way  in  Congress,  ami  a*  head  of  the  Columbian  law  School  In 
Washington,  while  he  is  the  energetic  head  of  the  Jamestown 
Exhibit  mu.  which  Is  being  denounced  *o  vigorously  by  the  anti -im- 
perialist* mid  the  most  generally  dissatisfied  of  the  negro  educator*. 
The  union — if  it  is  to  Is*  a union — or  the  gossip,  at  leust,  that  it  la 
recalls  the  “ restoration " at  the  Vginning  of  the  first  term  "f 
Drover  Cleveland.  “ We  have  come  to  nnr  own,"  said  the  obi 
Southern  society  who  had  harbored  themselves  during  the  long 
political  winter  in  tleorgctnwn.  where  tlaey  turned  their  back*  on 
Washington,  and  pretended  not  to  know  where  tin*  Treasury  wa*- 
lt  was  a glorious  evening  when  they  took  the  horae-enrs  anal  went 
over  to  Washington  to  Tom  IUvakh'm  first  reception,  nr  when  they 
|mt  on  their  old  silk*  ami  laces  and  carried  their  add  manners— 
pretty  nice  manners  they  were,  too— over  to  the  drawing-room  aif 
Jerk  Black's  daughter.  Randolph  TVrxni  wn*  the  social  light  «f 
the  time.  He  wn*  the  father  of  Mr*.  UMAX  and  Harry  St.  Uboroe. 
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and  1m*  was  counted  the  ablest  constitutional  lawyer  of  OnffttM. 
He  had  been  Attorney -General  of  the  I'onfi-deraey,  and  hi*  const  i- 
tuciomil  history  show*  how  fair  a mind  nature  had  blessed  him 
with.  He  pomeMed  great  masculine  beauty  and  such  manners  a* 
one  remembers.  Everybody  loved  him  and  called  ham  “ Kan."  just 
as  every  one  loved  hi*  brother,  who  was  said  to  lac  railed  • lobbyist, 
and  called  him  " Rev.”  It  was  “Bey”  to  whom  Stkmik.n  A. 
Doihi.as  said:  "What  can  I do  for  you.  Bet,  when  I’m  Presi- 
dent r “ Nothin’,  Steve,  except  to  put  your  arm  around  me  in 
public,  like  you’re  doin’  now,  and  call  me  Bkv."  In  tbuw  day* 
when  the  nhl  Confederates  were  coming  l«aek  to  Congress.  the 
strongest  friendaldpa  were  Iwtween  them  and.  to  paraphrase  a 
llepuhlican  commonplace,  the  Itetter  element  of  the  Republican 
party.  The  closest  friend  tlml  lt.xMmi.rii  TlTCKKR  had  in  hi*  own 
party  won  John  .Carmhi  and  next  to  CAH.IMJE  stood  H Gun 
riKUi,”  as  the  Virginian  called  the  Ohioan.  " G l arm  ELD,”  said  lie 
one  day  ns  the  two  sat  together  in  the  House.  “ I’m  sorry  if  they’re 
g«dn’  to  make  you  President:  it’a  a heap  better  for  you  to  be 
Senator:  you’ll  like  it  more,  and  you'll  live  longer.”  Ttckkn  went 
to  Washington  and  I as*  I'nivrrsity  after  hr  was  weary  of  life  in 
Congress,  and  taught  law.  and  taught  it,  as  tltey  say  in  Virginia, 
'•  mighty  well.”  When  “ Has  ” Ti  cker’s  daughter  i*  married  to 
•lonx  Cahisu,  she  can  have  many  a pleasant  evening  if  she'll 
make  her  husband  tell  her  stories  iil*mt  tier  father,  who.  among 
other  ereentricities.  p,t*sc**i-d  qualities  which  made  him  the  most 
popular  man  on  either  side  of  t lie  House. 


A Consideration  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
of  Princeton 

(From  .Vm  Tort  Tim  at,  April  /},  1907.) 

In  these  days  o ( radical  reform,  with  nnlltiewl  parties  badly 
mixed  and  political  policies  almost  loat  sight  of  in  the  scuffle, 
it  is  u question  whether  or  not  u movement  launched  some 
mon tli*  ago,  and  which  has  quietly  hern  growing  in  -otne 
qiiarter*  net  since,  is  not  to  U'  regarded  as  most  significant. 
The  movement  WB8  that  started  in  this  city  to  make  Woodrow 
Wilson,  now  President  of  Princeton  t'nivendty.  the  Democratic 
standard-bearer  next  year,  and,  if  possible.  President  of  tin*  Ini  ted 
States. 

Considering  the  personality  of  the  present  incumbent,  the  stress 
under  which  the  udminist ration  is  laboring,  the  economic  ques- 
tions tlvat  are  rapidly  comiijg  to  a head,  the  temper  of  the  people 
of  th<'  country,  and  the  undoubted  tendency  toward  radicalism  in 
everything,  it  is.  to  say  the  least,  strange  that  as  conservative  a 
man  as  President  Wilson  should  even  lie  mentioned  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  students  of  national  condition*  are  wondering  whether 
the  movement,  ami  jnurt icularly  tin,*  fact  that  it  was  not  immediately 
abandoned,  does  not  presage  a return  to  extreme  conservatism  and 
the  election  to  tlie  White  House  of  a man  calculated  to  steady 
things  down  a bit,  and  thus  insure  the  prolongation  of  the  present 
era  of  prosperity. 

The  Antithesis  of  Roosevelt 

To  one  who  hits  met  Woodrow  W ilson,  jet  who  knows  him  but 
slightly,  the  idea  of  his  being  President  does  not  Immediately 
apiwitl.  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  nflicc  just  now  occupied  by  the 
strenuous  >lr.  Roosevelt  with  the  tall.  solemn.  quiet -demruuored 
college  President.  It  cannot  Is-  gninsabl  lluit  Mr.  W’ilson  Is  the 
antithesis  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  thus,  were  things  at  present  unev- 
lected  to  lupp'n.  ami  Mr.  Wilson,  by  any  chance,  to  be  elected 
•resident,  the  American  people  would  achieve  conservatism  by 
about  as  radical  an  action  as  can  well  lie  imagined. 

To  say  that  Mr.  Wilson  1*  solemn  is  not  necessarily  to  suggest 
that  he  is  in  any  way  lacking  in  humor.  It  need*  but  one  glance 
at  the  man's  face,  however,  with  its  long,  somewhat  severe  chin, 
to  convey  th»-  impression  that  be  looks  on  life  a«  a ««riou«  proposi- 
tion, and,  while  lie  enjovs  telling  or  hearing  a joke,  lie  i*  nevertbe 
less  strongly  of  the  opinion  (hat  it  is  well  to  think  long  and  bard 
la-fore  doing  nr  saying  anything  in  a spirit  of  levity  which  may 
have  an  effect  on  another  purpose.  And  a*  the  smallest  actions  mid 
most  unimportant  wonts  frequently  hate  a remarkable  effect,  it 
would  only  fair  to  assume  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  a mail  who  does 
nothing  hastily. 

The  tall,  somewhat  gaunt  form  of  Mr.  Wilson,  seen  on  tiro  Prince- 
ton campus  or  in  the  garden  of  “ Prospect.”  ns  the  student*  term 
the  president’s  residence,  strikes  the  ohaerver  at  ones-  as  that  of 
the  idealized,  latter-day  college  president.  It  I*  well  to  say  latter- 
day  president,  for  Mr.  Wilson  is  up  to  date  ami  looks  it.  And  it 
may  lie  added  that  while  Mr.  Wilson  impresses  one  a*  conservative, 
and  i*  conservative,  a*  all  hi*  actions  show.  he  Is  not  by  any  means 
an  "old  fogy.”  Infortnnately.  iy  Hip  general  mind,  tile  two  terns 
are  often  confused,  to  the  great  injustice  of  the  real  conservative 

Mr.  Wilson  has  searching  eves.  11k*  forehead  of  a student  and 
thinker,  and  the  mouth  of  a kindly,  hut  nevertheless  Arm.  man. 
Ilis  whole  face  gives  the  impression  of  intellectuality,  combine  I 
with  deep  thinking  on  a broad  plane  It  may  deem  more  or  Ip** 
obvious  that  this  is  so  in  view  of  what  i*  known  of  the  man.  hut 
were  Mr.  Wilson  meonnfered  in  a hothouse,  dressed  in  overalls 
and  a gardener's  hat.  he  would  nevertheless  give  one  that  identical 
Impression,  and  he  Would  strengthen  the  impression  the  moment 
he  commenced  to  speak.  Almost  IIh*  first  word  he  utters  convinces 
tlxe  listener  that  lie  is  sure  of  his  ground,  and  so  strong  is  this 


conviction,  and  so  deeply  does  it  sink  in.  that  one  is  inclined  to 
mind  hia  ” p'a  ” and  ” q’s  " lest  Mr.  Wilson  ask  a question  of  his- 
tory or  mathematics  that  his  interviewer  would  find  It  lupoa- 
slide  to  answer. 

There  are  many  people  who  meet  such  emergencies  readily  enough 
by  “ looking  wise.”  a*  the  saying  is,  and  saying  nothing.  Such 
tai'tie*.  however,  would  not  for  one  moment  prerail  with  Mr.  Wil 
son.  In  every  sense  of  the  won!  he  Is  of  an  analytical  mind.  He 
analyse*  conditions,  nun.  even  thought*.  In  this  ’respect  he  some- 
time* resemble*  the  present  Governor  of  New  York  State,  Charles 
K.  Hughe*,  who.  hy  strange  coincidence,  was  at  one  time  a college 
professor  also.  t>cc!i»ionally  an  expression  crosses  Mr.  Wilson's  face 
which  reminds  one  strongly  of  Mr.  Hughe*  at  moments  in  the 
insurance  investigation  when  lie  was  concentrating  Id*  mind  on  one 
single  tsiint  in  the  testimony  and  analyzing  it  at  lightning  speed 
and  with  absolute  accuracy. 

Mr.  Wilson  appears  to  have  retained  the  ideals  that  lie  set  up  in 
his  earlier  wars.  II*-  has  not  tstswnc  hardened  and  cynical  by 
what  has  taken  place  around  him  in  the  last  few  years.  He  is  of 
the  type  of  man  who  insists  in  believing  that  the  vast  minority  of 
his  fellow  beings  arc  as  honest  as  the  day  is  long,  lie  impresses 
one  as  a man  who  not  only  believes  in  wliat  is  good  and  pure  and 
best,  but  also  believes  that  what  is  right  and  honest  will  triumph 
in  the  end.  and  that  what  goes  before  is  simply  a process  of  evolu- 
tion necessary  to  growth. 

This  trait  is  denoted  clearly  in  Mr.  Wilson's  expressions  on  the 
position  college  life  holds  in  this  country.  He  is  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  a very  vital  part  of  the  nation's  life,  offering  the  young 
man  the  one  jdaee  above  all  others  where  he  can  put  himself  hi  tlie 
way  of  the  main  currents  of  thought  which  are  the  very  life  of  tlie 
world.  He  Itelievr*  that  university  life,  besides  teaching  a man 
all  the  great  truth*  gained  from  the  past,  givr*  him  a thorough 
appreciation  of  what  ha*  been  accomplished  in  the  years  gone  bv 
and  encourages  him  to  emulate  thus*-  of  whom  he  has  read,  ami 
carrj-  on  tlie  work  of  endeavor,  accomplishment,  and  progress. 

Looks  for  the  Best  Side 

There  i*  in  that  thought  something  different  from  what  is  to  la* 
found  in  the  every-day  platitude*  of  the  present  time.  Mr.  Wilson’s 
character  is  dearly  denoted  in  it.  He  tonka  for  the  boat,  seeing  the 
gissl  able  and  tlie  great  side  of  things. 

It  would  lie  interesting  to  observe  Mr.  Wilson’s  attitude  toward 
“ practical  ” politics  were  he  ever  elected  President.  He  has  never 
held  public  office  and  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  "practical” 
aide  of  politic*.  other.  pi-rliH|M.  than  those  which  may  sometimes 
Is?  found  In  university  life.  His  point  of  view  would  Is-  very 
nearly  that  of  Mr.  Hiighcs,  but  whether  he  would  meet  situation* 
in  tlie  same  way  is  a question.  Thai  lu?  would  achieve  results  as 
ably  a*  Mr.  Hughes  is  certain,  hut  Id*  method*  would  probably  Is* 
very  different,  though  none  tin-  ie*s  admirable. 

The  extent  to  which  the  personal  attitude  of  a man  in  high  office 
toward  a certain  question  can  make  itself  fell  all  over  the  coun- 
try wa*  never  more  thoroughly  demonstrated  than  within  tlie  last 
few  months.  While  no  man’s  attitude  on  one  question  ran  la- 
taken  a*  an  indication  of  hi*  probable  attitude  on  another  question, 
it  nevertheless  must  give  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  man  and 
lead  to  s)MM*ulation.  Mr.  Wilson's  attitude  toward  the  movement 
to  make  him  tin  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency  is  inter- 
esting in  this  connection: 

“ In  my  opinion  ii  would  he  presumptuous  for  a man  to  decide 
whether  In*  would  accept  a nomination  for  the  Presidency  that 
had  n>»t  lieen  offered  to  him,"  said  Mr.  Wilson  in  substance,  when 
the  possibility  of  such  a thing  was  first  suggested  to  him.  “ How- 
ever. I cannot  see  how  any  patriotic  American  could  refuse  such  an 
offer  unless  the  burden  upon  his  physical  system  would  Is*  too 
great  for  him  to  I tear.  If  tin?  Democratic  party  should  call  upon 
me  in  the  hope  of  reuniting  the  discordant  element*.  I could  not 
Is*  so  insensible  to  the  honor  as  to  decline,  without  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  subject." 

It  will  la-  noted  that  in  this  statement  Mr.  Wilson  is  vary 
guarded  and  that  lie  Is  immediately  inclined  to  regard  the  proffered 
honor  from  the  *tnitd|>oinL  of  a “ imtriotie  American.”  The  thought 
of  Mug  presumptuous  I*  something  that  seldom  occurs  to  the  poli- 
tician of  the  present  day.  but  every  one  who  knows  Mr.  Wilson 
knows  perfectly  well  that  if  was  the  first  thing  that  entered  his 
mind  wIm-ii  tin-  suggestion  of  a possibility  of  his  I wing  nominated 
wa*  made  to  him. 

**  If  tlie  time  should  come  when  the  leader*  of  the  Democratic 
party  believe  they  want  me  for  their  candidate  ami  should  assure 
me  that  it  wa*  necessary  for  them  to  know  my  willingness  to  permit 
the  use  of  my  name.  I should  lir*t  consult  niv  physician  and  then 
try  to  weigh  the  matter  carefully." 

Could  anything  Is-  more  guarded  and  more  c*»ti*ervative  than 
that*  If  Mr.  Wilson,  a*  President  of  the  I’nited  State*,  were  to 
approach  every  question  that  came  before  him  in  the  same  spirit, 
thing*  might  not  he  done  with  the  rapidity  that  the  American* 
are  Is-cotning  used  to.  Imt.  they  would  surely  In-  done  rightly  or 
Mr.  Wil-wm  would  not  do  them  at  all. 

While  Mr.  Wilson  ha*  had  no  experience  with  what  are  called 
practical  polities,  as  ha*  heen  said,  be  has  studied  political  condi 
Ilian  long  and  deeply,  , and  hi*  after-dinner  specche*  denote  the 
fact  that  he  keeps  closely  In  touch  wiili  the  political  affair*  of  the 
dav.  both  here  and  abroad.  As  a student,  lecturer,  and  writer  on 
political  subjects  he  has  won  renown,  and  while  hi*  knowledge  of 
tlie  “machine"  end  of  politic*  mav  he  very  much  less  than  that 
of  some  district  bosses,  hi*  knowledge  of  real  polities,  the  |>o1itle* 
that  make  for  accomplishment  and  the  upbuilding  of  n great  nation, 
i*  probably  a«  great  a*  that  of  nnv  man  in  the  I’nited  State*. 
It  might  worry  the  innehine  |*diti>  inn*  to  have  to  deal  with  such 
a man. 
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UNCLE  SAM-CANAL  DIGGER 

THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE  ARMY  ENGINEER  CORPS 
WHICH  IS  TO  UNDERTAKE  THE  WORK  AT  PANAMA 

By  LIEUTENANT  JOSEPH  A.  BAER 

Sixth  United  States  Cavalry 


HALF  a century  ago 
former  urmv  officer* 
were  building  t li  c 
I 'annum  Kail  mini,  t 1m* 
firnt  successful  mm 
merrinl  route  connecting  the 
Atlantic  ami  l*«eific  ocean* 

Today  the  Engineer  Conn  of 
the  I'nitcd  Staten  army  I*  as- 
signed to  the  work  of  complet- 
ing the  I’unuinn  t'unul.  a work 
wlmte  history  it  a romance  of 
nearly  four  centuriw  of  dream*, 
of  plana,  of  intrigue*,  anti  of 
failures. 

That  the  Engineer  Corps  it 
competent  to  complete  tliia 
work  will  la*  evident  tn  any  oik* 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  it*  record — a record 
remarkable  a*  much  for  it*  un- 
assuming modeaty  and  lack  of 
*clf-adrcrti*ing  a*  for  it*  not- 
nhlc  achievement*.  In  prepar- 
ing an  outline  of  the  varum* 
work*  of  the  engineer*,  it  i*  hut 
fair  to  includp  the  work*  of 
thorn*  engineer*  who  have  re- 
ceived their  education  at  the 
Engineer  School,  Weal  Point, 
ami  in  Hm*  practical  school  of 
experience  in  the  cor|et,  and 
have  afterward*  undertaken 
engineering  work  in  civil 
life. 

In  two  mac*,  indeed,  I have 
im-lu<led  men  who,  through  lack 
of  vacancies  in  the  Engineer 
torn*,  have  graduation 

at  West  Point  l**en  coin  mi  *- 
sinned  in  the  Artillery  Corps, 
but  have  been  engaged  in  engi- 
neering work.  I feel  jll*tilir-d 
in  tlm*  including  graduate*  of 
I he  Militury  Academy  from  the 
fact  that  Up  to  IMtW  Went 
Point  was  purely  an  engineer 
school  and  a graduate  wa*  merely  un  engineer  u**ipnrd  to  the 
engineer*.  <>r  perliap*  to  the  artillery,  cavalry,  or  Infantry. 

Of  the  distinctively  military  engineering  work  no  detail*  can  I** 
given  except  to  Mate  that  at  » cn*t  of  | ;<t ».tioo.(MMI  they  haw  drawn 
up  all  plans  and  have  two  third*  lini*licd  the  ta*k  of  protecting 
toon  mile*  of  him  coast  *o  thoroughly  that  not  only  do  the  great 
eitic*  feel  aafe  from 
foreign  invasion.  Imt 
a l*o  every  C'ongrea- 
ajonal  district  that 
l*>rder*  nn  the  *ra 
sleep*  in  aecuritv 
from  marauding  land 
Ing  fori**!*. 

'11m*  earliest  work 
of  national  improve- 
ment that  the  engi- 
neer* accomplished 
wa*  the  National 
Hoad,  the  " Old  (Tun 
hcrland  Pike."  that 
ran  from  Cumlierlaiid. 

Maryland  to  St. 

I /nil*  and  made  |*i* 

«ihle  the  rapid  set- 
t lenient  of  the  great 
Middle  \Vr«t.  Till* 
road  wa*  thirty  feet 
wide,  7<N>  mih**  long, 
and  was  const  meted  at 
a cost  of  $7.IKMt.lMMI. 

Hut  tile  most 
port  ant 


the  rnrp*  ha*  rendered  to  the 
country  i*  the  development 
of  the  railrmnl  system  of  the 
State*.  I’p  to  18. VI 
* scarcely  a railroad 
country  that  had  not 
projected,  built,  and  in 
most  ease*  managed  by  olllwr* 
of  tin*  cor|M>.  In  the  early  hie 
tory  of  railway  engines- ring 
two  name*  stand  out  pre- 
eminently — ('aptain  William 
G.  McNeil  and  Lieutenant 
George  W.  Wld*tler.  These 
men  were  detailed  from  the 
army  to  aid  in  the  location  of 
the  l».  A o.  R.  R.  in  1827.  the 
first  railroad  In  America. 
They  enti Id  not  rely  upon  the 
uietitnd*  of  Stephenson  deduced 
from  condition*  found  in 
thickly  nettled  England.  In  a 
country  of  magnificent  dis- 
tance*. bristling  with  moun- 
tain*, aparaelv  settled.  they 
were  to  liuild  a railroad  eco- 
nomically, without  any  capital 
to  waste  in  expensive  cuts  and 
fill*:  and.  in  addition,  they  had 
to  contend  with  the  frost  which 
displaced  the  truck*  that  in 
England  were  laid  upon  stone 
post*.  They  could  follow  no 
precedent,  but  were  compelled 
to  evolve  new  method*:  tliev 
were  true  pioneer*  blazing  tbe 
way  for  the  magnificent  rail- 
way engineering  science  of  to- 
day. 

Not  only  did  they  locate 
the  It.  A O.,  but  tlioy  con- 
st rueted  it  and  managed  It. 
With  their  contemporary  army 
enginoer*.  they  built  and  man- 
aged the  Northern  Central: 
the  Erie:  Huston  A Providence: 
New  York.  New  Haven  & Hart 
ford:  I tost  on  k Albany:  I /mg  Island:  the  I/ike  Shore;  parts  of  the 
New  York  Central:  most  of  the  Southern  R.  R.:  tin*  Ohio  k 
Mississippi;  IVliuaut e|**e  It.  It.-.  Mexico  A Pacific;  CumU-rUnd 
Valley:  Virginia  & Tennessee;  Cuban  It.  It.;  and  a list  of  smaller 
road*  too  numerous  to  mention.  General  McClellan  built  the 
Illinois  Central,  ami  wa*  President  of  tin*  St.  l/ati*  and  Cincinnati: 
General  Itragg  built 
the  Gulf.  Colorado  A 
Santa  FA, 

Whist  ler  ( who.  by 
thr  wav.  wa*  the 
father  of  the  cele- 
brated arlist  of  that 
name  > designed  and 
built  the  U**t  loromo- 
tives  and  rolling 
stock  of  the  time.  So 
wide-spread  was  hi* 
fame  that  when  Rus- 
sia wanted  to  con- 
struct the  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Mom„w  R.  It.. 
Whistler  wa*  chosen 
by  the  Czar  to  engi- 
neer the  project. 

While  constructing 
this  line  lie  built  the 
bridge  over 
the  Neva  and  the 
fortification*  of  Cron 
stadt.  In  this  work 
he  had  first  to  edu- 
cate h i * workmen 
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The  Poe  Lock  on  the  Sault  St.  Marie  Canal  built  by  Government  Engineers. 
This  Lock,  the  largest  in  the  World,  is  800  Feet  long  and  100  Feet  wide 


A Lock  and  Dam  under  Construction  on  the  Great  Kanawha  River  in  Weat  Virginia— one  of 
the  many  important  Undertakings  which  the  Government  Engineers  have  ably  Accomplished 


IMPORTANT  WORKS  ENTRUSTED  TO  THE  ARMY  ENGINEERS,  WHO  NOW 
FACE  THE  FORMIDABLE  TASK  OF  COMPLETING  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 
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before  be  could  proceed.  He  died  in  luirna-ss  with  tin-  Mmcow 
road  not  quite  caimpla-ta-d ; he  ww  sticra-a-ala-tl  by  Lieutenant  brown, 
of  the  Kngina-cr  Corpa,  who  oarrieal  the  work  to  it*  completion. 
Counting  cngina-cr*  and  other  army  officers,  forty-nine  liave  been 
chief  rngina-rr*.  twenty-two  nerved  an  railroad  preaialcnts,  and 
counting  assistant  engineers  and  superintendents,  the  list  mounts 
up  into  the  hundred*. 

During  this  name  period  the  Chesapeake  & Ohio  Canal,  the  old 
Krie  Canal  and  the  Morris  Canal  were  built  by  army  engineers. 
At  the  (in-sent  time.  Colonel  Synmnd*.  of  the  Kngina-cr  Corps,  is 
one  of  the  board  of  consulting  engineer*  on  the  enlargement  of  the 
Krie  Canal.  Tin*  great  transcontinental  railways  were  all  sur- 
veyed and  projected  by  the  corjw.  \mong  tin*  familiar  names  con- 
nected with  thi*  work  are  those  of  (b-nerul*  MeClellan.  IIihmI.  Parke, 
Weaver.  Ahlmt,  and  Humphreys.  Army  offia-t-r*  explored  the  West 
and  map|M-d  it.  especially  from  IK10  to  1830.  For  years  one  de- 
|iurtmcnt  of  the  Knginrer  Corps  was  the  Topographical  Kngineera. 
They  have  rendered  the  country  invaluable  services  in  their  map 
ping  work.  The  Missouri  country,  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  tiasiii  of  the  Ij»  Platte.  Orrcn.  Salmon,  and  Soerama-nto  river*, 
the  Hreat  Salt  laike.  Santa  F.'-  Trail,  and  Pike*  Peak  wen-  all 
explored  and  mapped.  The  first  extensive  tn|Migrapbieal  work 
undertaken  in  this  country  was  the  survey  west  of  the  100th 
meridian  by  Lieutenant  Wheeler.  To  show  thr  value  of  this  Work 
to  tin*  country  it  is  only  nw«-»ary  to  say  that  in  Kngiand  as  high 
as  ft  1 1)0.  and*  in  Uemia’ny  a*  high  as  fiii.l,  has  In-»-ii  the  cost  per 
square  mile  for  topographical  mapping.  When  the  hna-lrr  Survey 
stop|ted  for  lack  of  appropriations  it  had  completed  35H.OOO  square 
miles  at  tlie  average  i-nst  of  $1  48  per  *qu*r>-  mile. 

Practically  every  boundary  of  the  Cnited  States  and  most  of  the 
State  bmiiMlariea  were  surveyed  and  marked  by  the  Kngincer 
Corps.  The  Coast  and  tleodetic  Survey  was  reorganized,  and  the 
gnsirtic  survey  of  tin*  tireat  laike*  wus  made  by  the  a-airp*.  In 
this  connection  Captain  Talbot  invented  thr  zenith  trla-*eo|N-  and 
the  u-nitli  method  of  determining  latitude. 

Although  the  maintenance  and  construction  of  the  lighthouse* 
is  under  the  Lighthouse  board  of  the  Treasury  Dejmrtment.  they 
are  maintained  liv  the  navy  ami  constructed  by  the  Kngincer  Cor|». 
The  tale  of  the  liuilding  of  some  of  thece  lights  rivals  in  interest 
that  of  Kddy stone  und  Skerry vorr. 

The  Tillaimsik  Rock  Light  is  jiraibahly  the  most  excised  light 
in  the  world.  Its  site  is  a precipitous  ras-k  rising  ninety  feet  from 
the  Pacific  about  twenty  miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River.  On  three  side*  the  wave*  curl  over  the  top  of  the  rock,  on 
the  fourth  is  a treacherous  swirling  current.  The  first  man  who 
attempted  to  scale  its 
side*  slipped  und  fell 
into  the  current  be- 
nratli.  Hi*  Issly  wa* 
never  recovered. 

After  a month  of 
scheming  a few  men 
were  successfully 
landed  and  communi- 
cation was  kept  up 
with  the  ship  by 
means  of  a cable  and 
breeches  buoy.  Pur 
to  the  rocking  of  Un- 
ship, the  cable  whip- 
pi -d  up  and  down  so 
violent  ly  that  o n e 
man  who  made  the 
passage  to  the  rock 
refused  to  return,  and 
*|>eni  the  many  re- 
maining years  of  his 
life  a prisoner  on  the 
rock.  The  workmen 
had  first  to  dig  a 
niche  in  the  rock  in 
which  to  live.  Un- 
roof and  front  were 
anchored  by  heavy- 
shin '*  anchor  chain* 
to  keep  thrm  from  be- 
ing washed  away.  Tho 
wave*  dashed  over 
tlu-ir  roof  and  practi- 
cally compelled  them 
to  live  underwater. 

A I I material  w a * 
landed  by  means  of 
the  cable.  After  six- 
teen months  the  light 
was  completed.  An 
idea  of  the  fierceness 
of  the  sea  with 
which  the  builder* 
contended  can  In-  ob- 
tained from  the  fact 
that  the  glass  in  the 
lantern.  140  feet  above 
low  water,  although 
protected  by  wire  net- 
ting. lui*  Iss-n  broken 
by  the  waves  during 
a storm.  There  are 
in  nil  IMMiii  light*, 
beacon*,  and  runge*. 


of  which  1243  are  light*.  These  liave  Iss-n  constructed  at  a coat 
of  $*!•'■  ,411  HI. I HXI. 

The  regular  peace  work  of  the  corps  i*  the  river  ami  harlior 
improvement  work,  a work  so  diverse  in  charaetrr  ami  so  alis- 
trihuted  over  tlie  entire  country  Unit  a mere  outline  would  fill  a 
fair  sized  volume.  The  general  eluiraeter  of  the  work  may  la-  seen 
from  the  following  a-otnparinous: 

Taking  the  fourteen  principal  harlsira  of  the  Atlantic  and  (lulf 
coasts,  the  average  available  depth  ha*  Iwen  increased  from  12  feet 
to  2f>  feet : a harbor  of  refuge  at  the  Delaware  capes  has  been  con- 
structed tliat  has  sheltered  450.000  vessel*;  docks  and  brenk- 
waters  have  ts-en  added  to  the  harbor*,  so  that  the  cost  of  scnaling 
a ton  of  wheat  to  lavcrpool  ha*  decreased  from  $5  75  in  18IW  to 
$|  IN)  in  I WOO. 

Taking  thirty-seven  out  of  forty-one  of  the  present  important 
lake  harlior*.  tin-  average  available  depth  lias  liet*n  incn-aned  from 
2 to  18  feet.  Fifteen  important  harbor*  have  been  made  by  the 
constnictlou  of  breakwaters  and  a 20-fnot  eltannel  lias  * been 
• qienfsl  belwcen  Buffalo  and  Duluth.  This  include*  tin-  Kault  St. 
Marie  locks  and  canal.  The  canal  is  1.0  miles  long,  faced  with 
timber*.  Then-  are  two  Jock*  side  by  side.  one.  the  \Veit»-l  lock.  515 
feet  long.  HO  fret  wide,  14 •/*  feel  available  in  chamber;  the  Poe 
lock  i*  MkJ  feet  long.  100  feet  wide,  with  20  fa-ct  available  over 
the  *ill.  This  lock  is  the  larg«-st  in  the  world.  More  tonnage 
| mi  KM-*  through  these  locks  annually  than  clears  fnim  tlie  |mrt  of 
New  York,  in  addition,  tlie  Hudson.  Mississippi.  Ohio,  ami  Colum- 
bia have  la-cn  made  more  navigable  by  a system  of  dnslging  ami 
lock*.  The  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
state*  that  the  saving  to  the  Cniled  State*  due  to  these  interior 
waterway*  alone  is  $.140,000,000  annually.  The  total  expenditures 
of  the  Engineer  Corps  since  1820  on  riven  anal  harbor*  Have  lia-en 
$51 5.000 .OdO. 

Of  this  immense  work  it  i*  difficult  to  select  the  most  noteworthy 
example*.  ITie  mwt  important  from  a commercial  atandpadnt  ia 
tlie  improvement  of  New  York  Harbor.  The  main  channel  ha*  been 
dea*(**neal  from  22%  feet  to  30  fa-et.  and  when  the  dredging  is 
tiliislM-al  a straight  a-liannel  2000  fi-et  wide  and  40  frs-1  deep  will  In- 
made.  All  New-Yorkers  ure  familiar  with  the  removal  of  the  rt-a-fs 
at  Hell  Hate.  In  thia  work  the  engina-ers  blew  up  Hallets  Point 
and  FUnhI  Raw-k  in  two  simultaneous  blasts  of  numerous  mines  of 
high  a’\ plosive*  with  which  the  nicks  were  honeycombed — loo.oon 
|Niumls  in  Halh-ts  Point  and  250.000  pounds  in’  Flnnd  Rock  di* 
trihuta-il  in  six  miles  of  gulleries;  400.ouo  eutde  vanls  of  nick  were 
shattered.  In  their  dredging  work  they  have  da-sigued  a type  of 
self -containing  dredge  that  is  the  nn-t  anmomiml  machine  of  it* 

kind  in  the  world. 
This  drealge  is  as 
big  a*  an  ocean  liner 
and  -Mirks  up  mud 
from  the  bottom  of  the 
rhnnna-l  until  its  lodd 
is  full.  Then  it 
*ta>ams  out  ta»  sea. 
dump*  Us  load,  and 
returns. 

(•alvcston  Harbor  is 
the  most  important 
pairt  on  the  (iulf  a>f 
Mexico  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  I'p  to 
IH90  then*  were  but 
tbirta-cn  feet  of  water 
over  the  liar,  and 
large  vesael*  wen- 
loaded  by  lighters 
five  miles  from  alutre. 
To  - day  the  jetties 
laiilt  by  tlie  corps 
aggregate  twelve  mile* 
in  length,  and  with 
the  drealging  and 
scouring  from  r u r- 
renta  thus  created 
there  an-  now  thirty 
fa-et  of  water  over  the 
loir.  In  liuilding  these 
jetties  2,000,000  tain* 
of  rock  wen-  u*ed  that 
was  hauled  from  quar- 
ries 210  mile*  distant 
On  the  Pacific  mast 
Captain  MendelT* 
n n m a-  i*  asaaoi-iata-d 
with  the  improvement 

and  en-ation  of  har- 
.bora,  irrigation  work, 
and  the  diverting  ad 
rivers  from  their 
ranirsr*  thnt  their  heal* 
might  tie  mined  fair 
gold. 

In  1853.  Preaident 
Pierce  sent  a note  to 
Lieutenant  Mont 
gomery  C.  Meigs  say- 
ing that  lie  wanted 
him  to  build  the  nrn-t 
Ijj-stil  iful  dome  In  t Isa' 
world.  Meigs  replied. 
-I  will,  sir.”  The 


Government  Engineers  Laying  Concrete  Blocks  for  the  Breakwater  in  Cleveland  Harbor 

THE  WORK  or  TIIK  E. Mi  INKER  CORPS  IN  THE  IMPKOVKMKNT  OP  <«H  VAICIOI  S 
I N TEKIOR  WATERWAYS  UaVKH  THE  IIOVERXIIUiT  $34U,UIHI,000  A TEAR 
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A Portion  of  the  Twelve  Miles  of  Sea-wall  and  Jctticc,  built  by  the  Engineer  Corps, 
which  helped  to  make  Galveston  Harbor  the  most  importart  Port  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 


wings  and  i Ionic-  of  tin-  Capitol  Building  at  Washington  wen-  the 
result.  Thomas  \V.  Walter  was  associated  with  Meigs  as  architect. 
I»ut  the  beauty  of  the  structure  was  mostly  due  to  tlie  latter  and 
all  the  plans  of  construction  were  of  his  designing.  Iii  this  work 
Meigs  invented  the  pr<  *•<-.*  of  turning  stone  columns  in  a lathe. 
Meigs  also  built  the  Washington  Aqueduct  which  crosses  a ravine 
bv  I'abiu  John's  Itriilge.  a single  masonry  arch  of  22H  feet  span. 
This  was  for  years  the  longest  masonry  arch  in  the  world.  Meigs 
afterward  was  (juartemiusti-r-Gcncral  during  the  Civil  War. 

To  Thomas  I„  Casey  was  given  the  task  of  building  a foundation 
under  a masonry  structure  then  1*M$  feet  high,  weighing  35.000  tons— 
the  hu If  completed  Washington  Monument.  This  was  successfully 
accomplished  by  a system  of  opposite  tunnels,  and  the  monument 
was  continued  to  u height  of  o.'i.'i  fret.  Casey  afterward  built  t lu- 
st ate.  War.  uiul  Navy  Department  Building.  and  afterward  the 
Library  of  Congress.  This  was  Casey's  life-work — a monument  that 
be  left  to  the  corps.  The  I'ost-office  Ituilding  at  Washington  is 
another  of  the  corps'  structures.  F.  V.  Greene,  when  an  tngineer 
officer,  conducted  his  famous  rx|M-rimrnt*  on  paving  material,  lie 
resigned  to  become  president 
of  an  asphalt  ro<n|iany  and 
has  dcvrlo|H-d,  prui-t  ically 
single- handed,  the  asphalt 
IMivi-nicnt  of  to-day.  An- 
other engineer.  Captain  Eu- 
gene Griffin.  made  nn  on 
fiaustivc  examination  of 
stn-et  rail wuv  traction.  His 
treatise.  distributed 
through  the  country,  start- 
ed the  electric  traction  sys- 
tem. He  resigned  to  or- 
ganize and  manage  the  rail- 
way department  of  Hu-  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company.. 

A r m y engineers  were 
associated  with  the  Croton 
Aqueduct.  Philadelphia 
Water  Supply,  plan*  for 
the  Elevated  Bond  (George 
S.  Greene! . and  General 
Huvmond  (retired!  is  ut 
pri-si-nt  engaged  in  the  dig- 
ging  nl  the  East  River  tun- 
nels. Professor  K.  S.  Hoi- 
«len,  formerly  a lieutenant 
of  engineers  built  the 
Washburn  Observatory  in 
Wisconsin  and  also  the  Lick 
Observatory. 

Scientific  books  and  pub- 
lications too  numerous  to 
mention  have  lu-eii  written 
by  members  of  the  corps. 

One  of  the  latest  is  by 
Major  P.  P.  Cniltard  on 
Harr  Action  in  Helalion 
(o  Huftinerring  Structure*. 

Major  Guilford  is  one  of  the 
engineer  officers  detaiU-d  as 


assistant  to  l.ieuteuuul-Col- 
onel  Goethals  in  the  work 
of  completing  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  treatise  is  on 
an  entirely  new  field  and 
shows  the  originality  and 
thoroughness  of  the  author. 
This  same  originality  he  dis- 
played in  his  work  on  the 
Duluth  Harbor  improve- 
ments. In  the  construction 
of  hi"  breakwater  Im*  evolved 
a method  of  moulding  his 
concrete  block*  in  place 
underwater.  A f o I d i n g 
form  to  mould  a block  of 
required  section  was  lowered 
into  the  water  and  filled 
with  concrete.  When  this 
had  set  the  form  was 
opened,  drawn  up.  ami 
moved  two  form  length"  for 
ward  and  another  block 
inuu  bled.  The  space  !*•- 
tween  these  two  blocks  was 
then  moulded  in  by  a second 
form  and  a continuous  con- 
crete wall  thus  built.  From 
Duluth  Major  Gaillanf  went 
to  Washington,  where  lie 
served  on  the  General  StalT. 

Major  William  1*.  Hifo-rt. 
I h e second  assistant  of 
Lieutenant  - Colonel  G o e- 
t lints,  has  lately  been  on  tlie 
Ohio,  Allegheny.  Mononga- 
lu-la,  and  Kentucky  river 
improvement*.  This  is  an 
enormous  work,  including 
thirty  lock*  and  dams  and 
maintaining  a six-foot  channel  for  the  coal  and  iron  liarges  through- 
out the  year 

Lieutenant -Colonel  Gocthal*.  who  ha*  lately  been  named  chief 
engineer  of  the  Panama  Canal,  ha*  Is-en  in  charge  of  the  Mussel 
Shoals  Ciitinl  nn  the  Tennessee  Itiver,  the  Colbert  Canal,  and  the 
twenty-six-foot  lift  lock  ut  Riverton,  and  of  the  defensive  works  at 
Newport.  Rhode  Island.  He  has  heen  four  years  in  the  chief  of 
engineers’  office  a*  assistant,  and  four  years  on  tin?  General  Staff. 

Not  the  least  important  river  ami  harbor  service  that  the  Engi- 
neer Corp*  has  remh-n-d  the  country  is  the  work  of  the  Engineer 
lUiard  in  killing  unworthy  improvement  appropriation  schemes. 
Thi*  and  their  construction  work  arc  necessarily  so  im|s>rLant  in 
the  eyes  of  Congress  tliut  there  is  danger  that  the  true  weight 
of  the  I’ainuna  Canal  work  may  Iw  lost  sight  of.  The  digging  of 
the  canal  is  a project  that  has  lialth-d  engineer*  for  four  centuries. 
It  is  the  greatest  administrative  problem  of  the  age.  To  succeed, 
tin-  office  of  the  chief  of  engineers  must  la-  free  to  concentrate 
all  it*  energies  upon  this  one  project — everything  el«e  i*  secondary. 
Cntil  the  canal  i*  well  under  way.  let  the  army  engineer*  nhutr. 
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GOLD  AT  THE  . END 
OF  THE  RAINBOW 

SOME  FALLACIES  OF  SOCIALISM 

By  W.  H.  MALLOCK 


I HAVE  l*rn  asked  to  give,  in  a brief  and  c*widrn*ed  farm,  tin* 
main  point*  on  which  1 insisted  in  n xerim  of  aiMramn  on 
socialism  lately  delivered  by  me  at  various  universities  in 
America.  All  tliat  is  pwaublc  htW  i*  an  outline  or  bare 
skeleton  of  my  argument. 

We  hear  a great  deal  about  the  rise  and  spread  of  socialism : 
hut  when  we  H]M>nk  about  this,  whether  a-*  sympathiser*  or  opj«o- 
nenta.  there  i*  one  thing  which  we  are  often  apt  to  forget,  We 
are  not  s|s-aking  of  the  rise  and  spread  of  socialism  in  a sense  like 
that  in  which  socialistic  and  other  historian*  speak.  and  very 
rightly,  nhout  the  rise  and  tin*  spread  of  capitalism — which,  in  its* 
modern  form,  aa  socialist*  correctly  nay,  began  to  rise  and  spread 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  has  I Inner  forward 
been  establishing  Itself  in  all  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world. 
When  the  ris«*  und  spread  of  modern  capitalism  is  spoken  about* 
what  ever}'  one  means  is  the  rise  and  spread  of  mt  elnliorate 
method  of  production  in  actual  and  smveaaful  operation — a 
method  whose  prartiial  surer**  in  the  niultiplieation  of  wealth 
is  insisted  on  by  no  one  more  strongly  than  by  socialistic  writers 
themselves.  In’ this  sense  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  socialism 
has  ever  spread,  or  even  risen  at  all.  For  up  to  the  present  time 
no  example  exist* — except  those  provided  hy  a few  small  and  un- 
atmeaaful  communities — of  anything  like  productive  socialism  in 
practical  operation  at  all.  Socialism  as  an  existing  fact  stands 
not  for  a new  organization  of  industrial  society,  which  spread* 
because  it  is  successful,  hut  merely  for  a theory,  a belief,  or  a 
vague  hope  or  feeling  that  an  industrial  reorganization  of  society 
on  socialistic  lines  is  possible.  In  discussing  socialism,  then,  we 
are  discussing  not  n fact,  but  a theory—  a theory  that  a new 
system  is  workable,  and  would,  if  tried,  fa*  successful. 

Socialism,  then.  Icing  a belief  that  some  new  system  of  produc- 
tion. which  would  carry  with  it  as  a consequence  new  results  as  to 
dixtrilnition.  is  possible,  the  next  thing  to  ask  is  what,  in  ita  dis- 
tinctive features,  tlic  proposed  new  system  would  la*.  How  far 
would  it  resemble  the  jiri-sent  system,  and  in  what  ■peciflc  points 
would  it  differ  from  it?  And  to  this  question  it  may  well  seem,  at 
first  sight,  that  it  ht  hardly  possible  to  get  any  intelligible  answer: 
for  if  we  addresH  ourselves  to  the  different  types  of  people  wlio 
to-day  call  them  selves  socialists,  some  will  give  one  answer,  wane 
another,  and  some  arc  unable  to  give  any  at  all. 

Two  Kinds  of  Socialism 

• If,  however,  we  consider  the  matter  farther,  we  may  anon  reduce 
this  confusion  to  some  sort  of  general  order.  We  shall  find  tliat 
so-called  s*K-ialists  divide  themselves  into  two  classes.  one  of 
which  lias  nothing  to  give  tin  hut  sentiment,  und  has  no  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  industrial  or  productive  process  at  all;  whilst 
the  other  class,  whatever  may  Is*  it*  errors  and  crudities,  attempts 
to  deal  in  detail  with  the  forces  which  produce  wealth;  and  having 
laid  down  certain  propositions  as  to  how  wealth  is  prodii<x*d  at 
present,  proceed  to  specify,  with  as  much  precision  as  is  prut  Lira  hie. 
in  what  *|s-ciitl  res | tor t the  existing  method  of  production,  and  of 
the  distribution  arising  from  it,  may  lie  changed. 

Hut  here,  again,  a need  arises  for  discrimination.  These  socialist* 
themselves  with  whim  alone  it  in  |*wsilile  to  argue — for  they  alone 
gm>  us  anything  to  argue  about — divide  themselves  into  two  classes, 
according  to  the  degree  of  sustained  thought  which  they  bring  to 
isar  u|a»n  the  problem:  and  we  shall  find  also  that,  in  proportion 
as  their  thoughts  elalmrate  themselves,  there  arise*  amongst  them 
an  increasing  difference  as  to  drtail*;  and  us  soon  as  one  of  them 
has  told  ns  that  socialists  want  and  think  so  and  so,  another  in- 
stantly tells  us  that,  thev  want  and  think  something  different. 
Still,  even  amongst  these.  It  is  |Missiblc  to  find  wane  general  [mint* 
of  agreeincnt ; and  to  these  ! shall  refer  presently.  But  another 
kind  of  simp!! Heat iou — and  one  still  more  important — is  one 
which  can  is*  made  at  once.  This  consists  in  a discrimination 
between  socialism  as  preached  to  the  masses — to  miscellaneous 
public  gathering*,  or  to  the  passing  workman  in  the  street,  and 
to  aocialism  which  is  mainly  confined  to  more  or  less  thoughtful 
cliques.  And  for  practical  purposes,  that  which  concern*  us  first 
is  the  former  kind  of  socialism,  as  distinguished  from,  and  in  many 
respect*  opposed  to,  tl*e  latter.  For  in  so  far  as  socialism  repre- 
sent* anything  which  could  enable  socialistic  principles  to  be  actu- 
ally tested,  by  experiment,  through  any  legislative  change  in  the 
Constitution,  this  is  the  number  of  men.  without,  any  regard  to 
their  intelligence,  who  could  he  Induced  to  vote  for  whatever 
change  might  In*  proposed. 

We  must.  then,  begin  with  popular  aocialism — the  socialism  of 
tin*  street  corner,  of  the  leaflet  put  Into  the  hand*  of  the  pausing 
workman — which  alone  is  addressed  to.  and  is  alone  comprehended 
by.  flic  multitude. 

Utopian  Promises 

The  socialism  of  the  street  corner  is  calculated  to  attract  those 
who  listen  tu  It.  solely  because  it  ctnliodic*  an  exceedingly  simple 


promise — the  promise,  namely,  that  the  ordinary  manual  laborer, 
may.  witlmot  any  additional  effort  on  hi*  own  jinrt,  double  or 
treble,  or  perha|»<  quadruple,  hi*  iilrutne.  if  he  will  only  vote  into 
jxiwcr  a certain  class  of  legislator*;  and  this  pecuniary  promise 
is  frequently  reduced  to  figure*.  Hut  a promise  alone  i*  not  enough 
for  the  most  thought!)***.  Utopian  promise*  have  been  made  over 
and  over  again,  from  time  to  time,  during  the  past  two  thousand 
year*,  and  more  especially  during  tiie  |«*t  hundred.  But  they 
have  not  moved  the  masses  to  any  important  degree,  because  the 
Intent  common  sense  of  the  masse*  ha*  instinctively  dismissed 
them  hh  t tnpian;  and  in  Hm*  nKwh-rn  world  more  cs]M>cially  the 
general  feeling  has  lavowe  prevalent,  even  amongst  the  least 
instructed,  that  no  promise*  will  dn  the  workman  any  good  which 
do  not  rest  U|>on  some  intelligible  und  scientific  truth.  Thin  fact 
has  been  illustrated  by  the  actual  history  of  socialism.  It* 
promise*  never  formed  the  nucleus  of  any  practical  movement 
until  they  were  .supplied  with  a foundation  in  some  intelligible 
formula  which  profaned  to  Is*  scientific,  atid  which  was  capable  of 
being  accepted  as  such.  This  desideratum  was  supplied  by  Karl 
Marx,  whn,  in  his  work  on  capital,  succeeded  in  exhibiting,  as  the 
outcome  of  elaborate  economic  reasoning,  a doctrine  which  ha*  been 
crystallized  into  the  following  well-known  formula.  “ All  wealth  is 
due  to  lalior;  therefore  to  the  laliorer  all  wealth  ia  due.’’ 

An  Abandoned  Formula 

The  meaning  of  thi*  formula,  when  expanded  a little  farther,  is  a* 
follow*:  The  wcallh  of  all  rlaaara,  other  than  the  manual  laborer* 
who  alone  are  really  productive,  is  diverted  from  the  product*  of 
labor,  which  are  only  rendered  [Hissihle  because,  owing  tr>  laid  law*, 
a minority  has  been  able  to  appropriate  all  the  modem  implement* 
of  production — or  the  great  machine*  und  so  forth,  now  in  use — 
which,  a*  monopolized  by  a minority,  constitute,  according  to 
Mam.  the  substance  of  modem  capital.  Let  this  minority,  which 
represent*  an  n bsolutrly  ineffective  excrescence.  I>c  only  disposAcMed 
by  law,  and  the  elaborate  machinery  of  to-day  made  over  to  the 
laborer*,  and  the  lnlsirer*  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  divide 
amongst  themselves  the  whole  surplus  which  now  find*  it*  way 
into  the  pocket*  of  others.  Moreover,  each  lalstrer,  according  to 
the  hours  for  which  he  labors,  will  lie  entitled  to  an  equal  divi- 
dmd;  and  this  last  doctrine  illustrate*  with  the  utmost  precision 
the  nature  of  the  efficiency  which  Mark  attributed  to  ordinary 
Inlior.  He  declared  that  its  productivity  was  in  all  cases  so 
exactly  the  name,  that  the  claim*  of  the  laborers  individually 
on  their  share  of  the  total  product  should  lie  assured  to  them  by 
means,  not  of  money,  buL  of  lalxir  certificates,  the  possession  of 
jrhicli  bv  each  man  would  la*  a guarantee  that  he  had  worked  for 
an  many  hours  no  matter  on  what,  or  how;  and  was  therefore  en- 
titled to  receive  any  assortment  of  cnnimodiiir*  he  chose,  which 
had  involved  the  expenditure  of  an  «-quul  number  of  hour*  of 
lalmr.  no  matter  what  or  whose,  in  making  them. 

The  more  thoughtful  socialist*  of  to-day  have  now  aliandoned 
this  doctrine;  und  if  it  i*  attacked  declare  that  they  no  longer 
hold  it.  Indeed,  Marx  himself  unconsciously  repudiate*  it  as  anon 
as  he  cornea  to  consider  socialism  a*  a practically  constructive 
achetne : for  in  order  to  mukc  social: mu  workable,  lie  assumes  the 
authority  of  the  state,  which  will  im|*rsc  on  the  operations  of 
tabor  some  sort  of  control.  Hut  meanwhile  the  fact  remain*  that 
the  dortrine  to  which  socialist’'  appeal  when  addressing  the 
laborers  generally,  and  in  virtue  of  which  their  theory  gains  the 
vast,  majority  of  it*  adlierent*.  is  simply  the  crude  und  primary 
doctrine  of  Marx,  that  the  mass  of  manual  laborers  alone  produces 
nil  wealth,  that  each  of  them  produces  a virtually  equal  quantity, 
and  thut  every  nuin.  let  him  Is-  what  he  may.  is  entitled  to  an 
equal  share,  in  illustration  of  this  I may  quote  from  a socialistic 
leaflet,  at  this  moment  being  distributed  amongst  thousand*  in 
New  York.  “ You  know,  or  you  should  know,”  it  says  to  any  work- 
man who  may  read  it.  “thut  you  ami  you  alone  produce  all  the 
good  things  of  life;  and  that  hr  so  simple  a preceo*  as  casting  your 
Ini  I lot  intelligently  you  may  gain — ” What?  The  writer  a little 
later  tells  him.  .He  does  a aunt  which  shows,  in  his  own  opinion, 
the  amount  of  income  which  would  go  to  the  manual  laborer  if  all 
the  wealth  of  the  United  State*  wu*  divided  equally  among  the 
talmrer*.  and  the  amount  of  income  which,  on  the  average,  each 
lalsin-r  actually  receives;  and  In*  tell*  the  laliorer  that,  hv  simply 
rusting  hi*  lwllot  intelligently,  he  may  gain  for  himself  l lie  entire 
difference  lietween  the  larger  sum  ami  the  li-»s. 

Thi*  doctrine,  then,  Wing  as  an  nrtua)  fact  the  main  doctrine  |>y 
which  Mociulism  gains  adhermta  amongst  the  multitude,  our. primary 
concern  must  1w  to  analyze  It,  ami  h*p  whether  It  Is  true  or  false. 

Labor  and  Wraith 

We  find  here  that  we  have  a definite  starting  js*int  in  the  fact 
that  in  rertmin  stales  of  society  lalmr  really  dis**  produce  all  the 
wealth  that  exists,  im -hiding  the  rude  implement*  of  production 
which  are  ea]«ahh*  of  U-iitg  made  by  unylsidy.  These  states  of 
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society  are  the  savage,  (hr  anal-savage.  or  certain  isolated  modern 
|N*a*antrir*,  which  Kt ill  may  he  found  existing  in  more  or  less  in- 
acressihle  region*.  Blit’  in  Mich  statrs  of  society  ll»c  wealth  pro 
duccd  l*  very  small ; and  mriali«t«  themselves  arc  constantly  insist 
lr*ir  on  the  confront  between  the  insignificant  result#  produced  l»y 
labor  under  these  condition#  ami  the  incalculably  greater  amount 
which  is  annually  called  into  existence  in  tlwwe  part*  of  the  world 
where  the  modern  system  predominates.  Man  for  man.  the  pro- 
ductivity of  industrial  effort  will  in  the  funner  case  he  as  one:  in 
the  latter  case  it  will  Is*  as  six.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  five,  or 
the  difference  between  six  and  one!  The  only  answer  which  social- 
ists of  the  school  of  Marx  can  give  is  that  labor  has  become  more 
productive.  But  tins  is  merely  to  state  a fact.  It  docs  nothing  to 
explain  it.  The  only  explanation  of  it  Hi’s  in  a farther  fact  for 
which  the  theory  of  Marx  allows  no  place  whatever:  anil  this  is 
the  fact  that  labor,  in  proportion  as  industrial  effort  has  increased 
id  productivity,  has  Is-cn  steadily  brought  under  the  influence  of  a 
human  fores*  other  than  lalwr  Itself;  and  this  force  consists  in  the 
increasing  concentration  on  the  industrial  process  of  certain 
mental.  Imaginative,  and  executive  powers  on  the  part,  of  excep- 
tional men,  l»v  means  of  which  powers  labor  is  directed  and  co- 
ordinated, so  as  to  yield  results  unattainable,  and  generally,  indeed, 
inisnnprebcnsihle.  by  the  laborers  themselves.  This  can  Is*  illus- 
trated, without  recourse  to  history,  by  tin*  moat  familiar  farts  of 
today.  liet  us  take,  for  example,  the  case  of  two  printed  books, 
of  each  of  which  there  are  printed  ten  thousand  copies.  Moth  books 
are  put  in  tvpe  by  the  same  compositors;  but  one  book  is  worth 
less.  The  other  is  n work  of  genius.  Ten  thousand  {tropic  want  to 
read  tin*  one.  Nobody  will  read  the  other.  The  ten  thousand  copies 
of  the  one  are  n mere  encumbrance  in  the  publisher's  warehouse. 
The  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  other  are  articles  of  economic  as 
well  as  of  literary  wealth.  To  what  is  the  difference  lirtwcrn  tlu*se 
two  piles  of  printed  pafier  due?  It  Is  not  due  to  the  labor  of  the 
compositors,  for  (his  is  just  as  skilful  in  the  one  cast*  as  in  the 
other-  It  U due  to  qualities  residing  in  the  manuscripts  of  the 
respective  authors.  These  manuscripts,  on  their  economic  side, 
constitute  a series  of  minute  order*,  emanating  from  a single  mind, 
by  which  the  movements  of  the  hands  of  any  number  of  compositors 
are  simultaneously  guided  for  as  long  as  their  technical  InW 
lasts;  anil  their  lalatr  results  in  commodities,  namely,  book*, 
which  are  valuable  or  valueless,  nut  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
positors' manual  skill — which  in  both  cases  would  Is*  the  same — 
but  in  accordance  with  the  qualities  of  tjie  author's  mind,  by  which 
the  manual  skill  of  all  of  them  was  simultaneously  coordinated  and 
directed.  And  bo  It  is  with  all  commodities  which  are  due  to  those 
modern  methods  which  alone  produce  the  enhanced  wealth  which 
distinguishes  the  world  to-day. 

And  the  same  is  the  case  with  modern  production  generally. 
Industrial  effort  increases  in  productivity  only  in  proportion  as 
manual  lalmr  reuse*  to  be  the  sole  form  of  effort,  and  passe*  under 
the  guiding  faculties  of  other  men  who  are  not  laborer*.  To  these 
faculties  1 propose  in  a special  and  technical  sense  tn  give  tin*  name 
of  ability  ; ami  the  essential  difference  lietween  labor  and  abilitv  Is 
this — a difference  not  of  degree,  but  of  kind,  Labor  is  the  applica- 
tion of  a man's  faculties  tn  one  task  at  a lime,  whether  this  is*  the 
wheeling  of  a wheelbarrow  or  the  putting  the  last  finish  to  the 
delicate  escapement  of  a chronometer.  Abilitv  is  the  faculty  which 
directa  ami  coordinates  the  labor,  whether  skilled  or  unskilled,  of 
any  number  of  laborer*  at  once. 

The  Meaning  of  "Wagcdom* 

Now  1 need  not  for  the  moment  insist  on  this  |«>int  farther,  ami 
for  this  reason.  The  more  thoughtful  amongst  the  recent  socialist* 
admit  the  general  fact  themselves,  thnugh  J hr v have  not  submitted 
it  to  any  very  close  analysis.  They  have  indeed  adopted  the  very 
name  ability  as  standing  for  th«ioe  directive  powers  on  which  the 
greater  or  less  efficiency  of  labor  in  the  modern  world  depends.  I 
will  *|icak  of  thi*  again  presently ; but  meanwhile  a farther  imme- 
diate question  confront*  us;  and  this  is  the  attention  of  how  tin* 
directive  power*  nf  the  few  manage  to  impress  their  guidance  on  the 
manual  operations  of  tin*  many;  and  the  answer  is  that  they  do  ssi 
through  capital  under  one  of  its  several  form*.  This  form  of 
capital  is  wage-capital,  or  a collection  of  the  daily  necessaries  of 
life,  which  the  capitalists  do  not  monopolize  in  the  sense  of  keeping 
them  for  their  own  consumption;  but  which  they  monopolise  merely 
in  the  sense  of  controlling  their  distribution  so  that  they  are  appor- 
tioned to  the  laborers  on  certain  special  conditions — these  condi- 
tions being  that  the  laborers  shall  use  their  hands  front  moment  to 
moment  In  accordance  with  special  instructions.  In  the  making,  for 
instance,  of  the  Panama  Canal  the  first  thing  required  is  food  and 
clothing  for  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  workmen,  which  will  supply 
their  acquirements  for  all  the  years  which  will  elapse  before  the 
work  la  completed;  and  these  necessaries  are  apportioned  to  them  at 
convenient  intervals  on  condition  that  each  man  perform*  the  special 
task  assigned  to  him  Wage- capital  he  comes  thus  tin*  rein*  of 

ability,  hv  means  of  which  the  whole  inn umc ruble  team  Is  guided. 
'*  Fixed  capital,"  such  a*  machinery.  Is  merely  the  result  of  this 
application  »f  wage-rapitul.  Capital  is  primarily  the  mind  of 
tin*  few  guiding  the  labor  of  the  many;  and  it  Is  secondarily 
the  mind  of  the  few  embodied  in  the  machinery  which  it  enables  the 
many  to  cooperate  in  producing.  What  socialists  call  wagedom  i*. 
in  the  modem  world,  simply  the  means  by  which  superior  mind* 
impose  their  technical  guidance  on  average  mind  ami  muscle. 

And  now  let  u*  go  hack  to  the  socialist*.  In  spite  of  their  wild 
talk  about  the  emancipation  of  labor  under  socialism,  the  more 
thoughtful  of  them  admit  that  this  guidance  must  still  Is*  a neces- 
sity, unless  society  is  to  relapse  into  the  method*  and  the  poverty 
of  "primitive  barbarism ; and  that  such  is  the  case  they  not  only 
admit  by  implication,  they  have  actually  formulated  the  fact,  and 
devoted  apecial  attention  to  the  problem  on  which  T have  just  Iteen 


dwelling — namely,  that  ofllie  mean*  by  which  the  few  may  impose 
their  guidance  on  the  many:  and  their  main  preoccupation  has  been 
precisely  this— how  to  provide  a means  by  which  this  guhluncc  may 
lx*  acconiplislH’d  which  shall  not  tie  the  existing  wage-system  called 
by  another  name.  This  problem  i*  dealt  with  specifically  in  n 
volume  published  not  ninny  years  ago  bv  tlic  moat  thoughtful 
socialist  a In  England—  a group  which  compriae*  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
and  Mr.  Sidney  Webb;  which  hook  wua  subsequently  republished  in 
America,  with  a special  preface  which  brought  live  whole  up  to  date. 
In  thi*  preface  it  is  stated  that  no  sclx-mc  i*  really  socialistic  which 
will  md  abolish  all  inequalities  of  remuneration. ‘and  “prevent  the 
possibility  of  their  ever  arising  again";  and  the  only  way  to  do 
this  i*.  the  writer  continue*.  " tn  make  an  equal  subsistence"  for  all 
men  the  indefeasible  right  of  each  citizen,  quite  independently  of 
the  a pacific  services  rendered  l»y  him.*'  On  the  other  hand,  the  writer 
continue*,  the  requisite  service*  will  Is-  exacted  from,  each  by  the 
aide  director*  of  industry  under  a uniform  law,  just  a*  taxe*  are 
now  collected,  and  military  nltrdiciice  exacted  from  Mildier*. 

Now  no  doubt,  so  far  a*  ordinary  labor  i*  toncerned,  tin*  proposal 
i*  not.  theoretically  unworkable.  Indeed,  il  Is  a system  which  ha* 
lent  in  operation  for  t1»c  greater  portion  of  human  history.  It  i*.  in 
fact,  the  «v*tem  of  economic  slavery;  for  the  essential  feature  of  the 
system  of  slavery  is  thi*— that  the  nuhaUtcnce  of  the  slave  i*  guaran- 
teed to  him  by  hi*  master,  just  a*  the  subsistence  of  a horse  is,  and 
the  requisite  industrial  nln-dieiwc  i*  extorted  from  him  by  direct 
coercion — by  the  lash,  for  instance,  or  bv  the  fear  of  St. 

That  the  la  In  ire  r*  of  Aineriea  would  prefer  this  system  to  the 
present  one  is  |H>rhnp*  far  from  probable;  hut  ao  far  a*  ordinary 
labor  is  concerned,  it  i*  not  theoretically  unworkable. 

But  then-  i*  a further  point  to  tie  noticed.  It  would  be  theoretic- 
ally possible  by  coercion  to  extort  any  prescribed  form  of  manual 
labor  from  the  ordinary  mini.  Inx-atMc  anytiody  can  tell  approxi- 
mately of  what  the  oidinarv  man  I*,  a*  a laborer.  ra|mhle.  Any 
one  could  have  told  that  Hluuceapeare  was  capable  of  holding  home*; 
and  made  him  bold  them.  But  no  one  could  have  told,  by  looking 
at  him.  tluit  he  was  capable  of  writing  " Hamlet.”  Tlic  same  is  the 
case  with  exceptional  industrial  ability.  The  only  way  in  which 
It  I'an  Ih*  elicited  i*  by  the  offer  of  some  inducement  or  reward 
which  the  |io**c«*nr  of  iIicmc  talent*  will  himself  feel  to  he  adeqmite. 

Now  lien-  again,  somewhat  nnex|M*ctcdly,  we  find  ourselvra  in 
touch  with  the  more  thoughtful  socialists  of  to-day.  For  they  have 
of  recent  years  been  discussing  this  very  question  of  what  kind  of 
reward,  inducement,  or  motive,  could  be  offered  by  a socialistic 
state,  of  a kind  which  would  really  stimulate  the  faculties  of  the 
exceptionally  able  man;  and  have  admitted  that,  unless  they  were 
stimulated.  they  would  be  practically  non-existent. 

Thu*  socialism,  in  proportion  ns  it*  reasoning  l*  intellee- 
ttialized.  lend*  step  by  step  to  resolve  itself  into  u constitution 
of  society  like  the  present ; until  at  last  we  find  that  it*  one  dis- 
tinctive feature  consist*  of  a scheme  relative  to  this  single  problem; 
namely,  how  to  secure  the  services  of  the  able  man  cheaply — how  to 
get  dollar*  out  of  him.  and  give  him  something  or  anything  so  long 
u*  it  i*  not  dollar*. 

Art,  Warfare,  and  Drudgery 

In  order  to  discover  some  sulsstitute  of  the  kind  in  question,  the 
intellectual  socialists  have  turned  their  attention  to  field*  of  human 
activity  other  than  that  of  economic  production — the  activity  of 
the  great  painter,  for  example,  and  more  especially  that  of  the 
Mildier;  and  have  argued  that  because  a Fra  Angelico  will  paint 
a Christ  or  a Madonna,  or  Itecause  soldier*  will  risk  or  lay  down 
their  lives  in  battle,  without  a*  thought  of  gaining  any  monetary 
or  commercial  recompense,  the  same  temper  of  mind  can  easily  bip 
produced  in  the  men  whose  talents  are  devoted  to  the  multiplication 
and  cheapening  nf  necktie*,  carpet*.  stay-lace*,  and  the  frilling  for 
women'*  petticoats.  Nor.  indeed,  is  this  idea  peculiar  to  professed 
MM-ialist*.  Husk  in  declared  that  hi*  whole  system  of  political 

economy  wa*  based  on  the  possible  assimilation  of  industrial  ur 
tivit  v to  military  j mid  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  to  the  delight  of 
many  English  socialist*.  Iia*  asserted  that  the  readiness  of  the 
soldier  to  risk  hi*  life  in  battle  show*  how  readily  the  human  being 
ran  be  induced  to  dart-  and  to  do  any  thing  out  of  devotion  to  hi* 
count rv'*  welfare.  If  he  will  die  for  his  country  without  monetary 
reward.  it  stand*  to  reason,  mv  the  socialist.  that  lie  can  easily  lip 
induced  lo  work  for  It  on  similar  term* 

Tlii*  attempt  to  establish  n parallel  between  industrial  activity 
and  military  i*  a type  of  the  childish  superficiality  with  which 
socialists  are  accustomed  to  reason.  If  they  really  "took,  as  tliey 
profess  to  be  taking,  a scientific  survey  of  the  human  character  an 
a whole,  they  would  see  that  men’s  conduct  a*  fighter*  I*  altogether 
exceptional;  and  that,  though  they  are  often  stimulated  by  attach- 
ment .to  the  country  or  cause  for  which  they  fight,  their  activity 
as  fighters  ha*  some  other  cause  behind  it.  with  which  attach- 
ment to  cause  or  country  has  nothing  at  nil  to  do.  and  is  without 
a parallel  in  action  of  any  other  kind,  This  is  conclusively  shown 
by  the  fact-,  which  Mr,  Harrison  *crm*  to  have  forgotten,  that  the 
moat  reckless  and  boldest  soldier*  known  to  history  have  been 
mercenaries  who  would  fight  a*  willingly  for  one  country  a*  for 
another.  The  fundamental  explanation  of  the  fighter'*  conduct  is 
tlii* — that  in  consequence  of  the  immemorial  struggle  to  which  the 
development  nf  the  human  race  i*  due.  the  fighting  Instinct  ia  in- 
grained in  the  nature  of  the  dominant  race*  in  a way  in  which  the 
industrial  instinct  is  not:  and  will  always  prompt  number*  to  face, 
without  ulterior  motive,  toil  and  pain  and  danger,  which  in  the  field, 
of  ordinary  industry  they  could  not  be  induced  to  face  by  any 
ulterior  motive  whatsoever.  We  may  see  this  by  the  conduct  of 
boy*  at  school,  who  will  risk  having  their  noses  broken  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  lighting,  when  they  would  nor  run  the  risk  of  a 
headache  for  the  take  of  learning  their  le«*oaa. 

(Continued  on  page  619.) 


SKIRMISHING  FOR  PEACE 


HAW;  IV I 


In  Ancient  times  the  fabled  ostrich  left  her  nest  to  seek  means  of  io;iani  »: 

alleviating  her  thirst,  and  a bear  came  along  and  saw  the  eggs 


And  he  nude  a great  speech  and  savagely  denounced  the  faithless  ostrich 


But  mere  speech  did  not  suffice  j to  act  was  his  motto 


THE 


And  tavrifW  to  «***«**! 


“Behold!”  he  sa*i  *****  JIj 
to  perform  her  dot**.  A 
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ired  loudly 


And  drew  a big  audience 
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PERHAPS  no  greater  evidoncp  can  be  found  of  the  sure  and 
rapid  growth  of  the  (esthetic  sense  of  the  American  people 
than  the  present  revolt  against  whisker*.  Oripinatinp  in 
Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  a suburb  of  New  York,  in- 
habited by  patriots  whose  feeling  for  the  beautiful  is 
equalled  only  by  their  Spartan  readiness  tu  die,  if  need  be,  for  the 
right,  the  revolt  lias  run  like 
wild  • fire  over  the  land. 
|ea|*d  lightly  aerws  the 
Atlantic,  and  spread  with 
marvel  bins  rapidity  through- 
out hlrsulest  England. 

Mr.  Cornish,  a Demo- 
cratic Assemblyman  from 
Essex  County,  la  the  em- 
battled hero  who  fired  the 
shot  that  is  heard  around 
the  world — at  least  the 
civilized  world.  He  Intro- 
duced in  tlie  New  Jersey 
Legislature,  on  April  1,  a 
bill  to  tax  whiskers.  There 
was  some  sharp  debate,  dur- 
ing which  cowardly  attacks 
were  made  upon  the  meas- 
ure by  low-minded  persons 
ambushed  liehlnd  No.  I Red 
Winter  whiskers;  but  at 
Inst  right  prevailed,  and 
Speaker  Elvina  referred  the 
bill  to  the  Committee  on 
Fish  and  Game. 

Of  course  it  was  necessary 
to  emphasize  the  utilitarian 
ns  well  as  the  u-st belie  side 
of  the  project,  ilr.  Cornish 
showed;  ( 1 ) the  tax  on  whis- 
kers will  go  far  toward  nay- 
lilslcer* 


Involuted  Breeze-in v iters 


2,000  wives  and  childrcu  who  look 


ing  off  the  State  debt ; (2)  the  discarding  and  nuppresainn  of  wills 
hy  tax-dodger*  will  give  employment  tu  3000  New  Jersey  barbers, 
and  make  life  happier  for  tlie  12, 0 
to  thehi  for  hreaii.  lie  also 
re|iorled  tlie  deplorable  faet 
that  in  noHhem  and  cen- 
tral New  Jersey  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  to  culti- 
vate whisker*. 

'*  I mid e,”  be  said. 

“ many  inquiries  and  col- 
lected much  valuable  data. 

Many  whom  I ones  tinned 
were"  coarse  and  vulgar 
men,  whose  language  to  me 
when  I politely  asked  the 
reason  they  wore  whiskers 
is  not  fit  "to  repeat.  The 
majority  said  that  thev  wore 
beards  as  a matter  of  econ- 
omy. to  save  both  barbers’ 
fees  and  the  cost  of  neck- 
tie*." 

Mr.  Cornish  thought  that 
an  equitable  schedule  would 
tie  about  as  follows: 

Common  or  garden  whis- 
kers. 15  a year. 

Mutton  chops,  or  Sena- 
torial side  fuzz.  $10. 

Square  chin  and  side  pat- 
tern, $50. 

Red  i of  any  design  what- 
soever), 20  per  cent,  extra. 


Geometrical  retrousse  Dusters 


Here  we  find  the  germ  of  n great  idea  which,  as  then*  line*  are 
written,  is  Is-ing  dcvrlo|s-d  and  elaborated  in  enmmittee.  The 
following  rating*  have  been  added  to  tin*  wliiskeriferoua  schedule: 

Dundreary,  or  lambrequin  style,  $S. 

Ministerial  sideboards,  fin. 

Imperial.*,  paint -brushes  nr  ordinary  ramel’s-hair  peneils,  $30. 

Geomet  riral  r r t r o u * » 6 
dusters,  $.10. 

A serret  canvass  of  the 
legislature  reveals  the  faet 
that  the  member*  of  both 
Houses  arc  eager  to  tax  the 
capillary  microbe  • carriers, 
but  tliry  fear  reprisal*.  It 
la  reported  that  even  now 
groups  of  sturdy,  burly 
men  are  gathering  in  tbe 
mountain  fast  nesses  of 
Miisroni-teong.  Rea  pack. 

Watsensing,  and  Pompton, 
resolved  to  take  hideous  re- 
venge. The  pen  tremble*  to 
write  of  the  ingenious  and 
horrible  torture*  they  pur- 
pose to  infiict.  I'ate  scout* 
bring  in  word  that  these 

vandal*  have  bound  them- 
selves by  oath  to  weave 

their  whiskers  into  lariat* 
and  therewith  to  rope  and 
hang  all  legislator*  who 
vote  for  the  tax.  Tlie  bar- 
liarinii*  were  ever  a cruel 
folk. 

No  matter.  If  worse 

crimes  to  worst  the  Loyal 

league  of  Defenders  of  the 
Fare  will  afford  a refuge 

for  the  harried  legislator*.  A picked  corps  of  commuter  warriors 
from  the  Upper  Montclair  Democratic  Club  has  promised  to  go  to 
tlie  aid  of  the  whisker-taxers  at  Trenton,  and,  armed  with  rapid- 
tire  lawn-mowers,  to  disarm 
the  haughty  foe. 

Enthusiasts  for  hygiene 
no  less  tlian  lover*  of  the 
U-autifu!  will  be  gladdened 
to  hear  that  the  good  work 
is  nobly  advancing  in  Eng- 
land. "That  eminent  eapfl- 


larv  connoisaeur,  Frank  Rich- 
unison,  called  Frank  Whis- 
kerson  by  Punch,  because 
is  the  greatest  living 


The  Walrus 


Square  Chin  and  Side  Pattern 


English  authority  on  whis- 
kers, is  doing  all  be  can  to 
help  the  taxation  plan. 

" It  i*  the  best  thing  in 
the  world,"  he  said,  in  a 
recent  interview.  “ Tlie  idea 
is  splendid.  It  ought  to  be 
introduced  in  England  at 
t h e earliest  opportunity, 
but  the  taxes  are  not  heavy 
enough.  They  should 
amount  to  £20  per  whisker. 
I've  never  seen  a man  wear- 
ing a single  whisker,  but  I 
don't  see  why  it  should  not 
lw  done,  just  as  a single  eve- 
glass  is  worn.  If  men  in- 
*ist  upon  going  about  as  if 
Ihey  were  blots  on  the  land- 
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scape  I <lnn't  sec  why  they 
should  not  |MV  II  high  price 
for  i In*  privilege.  Of  course 
the  tax  would  lie  diltlcult  (o 
collect,  and  flic  only  way 
out  of  the  trouble  woiTld  In- 
to make  people  take  out 
whisker  licenses,  just  as 
tliev  take  out  dog  license*. 

Police  constable*  should  Is* 
empowered  to  stop  any  man 
they  saw  between  whiskers 
and  cull  upon  him  to  pro- 
duce his  license.” 

Mr.  Richardson  supplied 
the  first  ofllcial  list  of 
known  face  furnishings.  It 
is  as  follows:  Whiskers, 

ear  guards,  face  (Ins. weather- 
cocks. face  fungus,  holdalls, 
hearth-rug*,  cutlet*,  paint- 
hrushes  and  the  whialterel, 
mustaches,  the  inverted 
evehrow,  and  the  walrus. 

He  said: 

” There  is  no  rr-ason  why 
mustaches  should  not  Is- 
taxed  also.  A modified 
miistnehe  like  an  inverted 
evehrow,  NUi-h  as  I wear  my- 
self. might  retail  at  a 

pound,  whereas  a walrus  should  not  be  allowed  in  the  street  until 
the  man  behind  it  had  paid  £20  to  the  government.” 

Hut  much  n-mains  to  he  done.  11m-  New  Jersey  legislator*  may 
still  find  certain  species  of  the  crafty  whiskerifermis  escaping  just 
taxation  Is-eniise  of  a discrepancy  between  the  State's  schedule 
and  their  particular  sort  of 
whisker  parterres.  To  aid 
in  the  capture  of  such 
evaders  these  amendments  to 
the  whisker  tariff  are  sub- 
mitted : 

l-arbrowa,  plain  or  curlv, 

MO. 

Hackensack  tufts.  $127. 
These  latter  are  the 
sprouts  »|K)kcn  of  by  the 
pis-t  Tony  Pastor  In  his  ex- 
quisite rondeau  whose*  re- 
frain runs: 


Mormon  Elders*  Face  Mats 


" And  he  went  back  to  the 
town  of  Hackensack 
With  a little  hunch  of 
whiskers  on  his  chin.” 


Birds'  Nesting- grounds 


For  the  benefit  of  dwell- 
ers out  of  Jersey  let  it  In- 
noted  that  the  Hackensack 
tllft  is  shaped  like  u thick 
clove,  and  thrusta  boldly 
downward  and  forward  from 
the  end  of  the  chin.  Hie 
reason  for  taxing  it  so  high 
is  that  it  intrudes  itself  into 
all  conversations  and  makes 
a noise  like  Pop—  hop — bup 


—Imp  whenever  the  wearer 
eats,  talks,  or  chortle*.  To 
resume  the  list: 

Spinnakers.  whether 
straight  or  curly. .$75. 

<«ulway  sluggers,  except 
red  ones,  $40. 

County  Antrim  life-buoys, 
$35. 

Hochgelioreii  Kaiser- 
I i c h e s aelinurrltarl  hindt-n. 
$100. 

Mormon  elders'  face  mat* 
<with  shaven  upper  lip|. 
$500. 

Oriental  htiurhr*.  $30. 
Black,  brown,  or  golden 
throat-latches.  $5. 

rpholstcrv  on  points  of 
jaws.  $23. 

Scots  wha-luic  red  ban- 
ners. $100. 

I inhernatorial  involuted 
hreew-inviters,  $1000. 

Birds'  nesting  ground* — 
I s-nal ty . CONFISCATION'. 

This  may  look  rather 
savage,  but  the  punishment 
Hackensack  Tuft*  doesn’t  half  cover  the  crime. 

It  is  designed  to  prevent  the 

1 impugn  t ion  of  the  dank, 
w«*m|  whiskerage  to  which 

Edward  Lear  so  pointedly  drew  attention  in  this  wise: 


Prudent  karlm-ular  econo- 
mists will  work  harder  than 
Dinglev  - tariff  achedule- 
makers  and  find  still  other 
taxable  capillary  forms.  For 
example,  there  are  tin-  chin- 
chilla*, mud  guards,  farmer*’ 
field  idniise  trap*,  hat  straps, 
whiskrrets.  whi*krreena. 
whiskeramloes.  whisker- 
orunm.  and  whiskerculi,  to 
aay  mitliing  of  the  many 
styles  of  pwctido- whisker*  or 
false  beanls  worn  by  actors, 
highwaymen,  second  - story 
operators,  and  other  indus- 
trious persons  who  must 
need*  conceal  their  identity. 

The  owners  and  trainers 
of  wh inkers  may  fight  the 
tax  a*  sumptuary  and  un- 
constitutional, but  they  ran 
not  prevail.  For.  as 'Para- 
celsus. or  some  other  fellow, 
very  truly  said. 


“ There  was  an  old  mun  with  a beard 
Who  said,  ’ It  is  just  a*  I feared. 
An  owl  and  a ben.  two 
larks  and  a wren. 

Have  all  made  their  nests 
in  my  heard/” 


“ Whiskers  have  no  friends.” 


Imperials,  or  Paint-brush e* 


OUR  ELDER  STATESMEN 


By  JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS 

I see  betide  me  thooe  who  ore  described  by  Mr.  Choate  as  “ back  numbers  ” and  “ ex- officials,"  but  whom  I 
think  could  be  better  described  by  the  Japanese  term  of  “elder  statesmen.” — Mr.  Bryce  *t  Pilgrim's  Dinner 


OWHAT  a tactful,  gracious  way 

To  speak  of  those  who’ve  had  their  day, 
And  sought  Salt  River’s  saline  spray. 

As  ” Elder  Statesmen  "! 

Just  think  of  C'hauneey  M.  Depew. 

And  Thomas  Platt,  and  Dryden  too— 

The  idea's  really  fresh  and  new — 

Our  ’*  Elder  Statesmen.” 

O who  can  estimate  the  scale 
Of  tact  it  takes  this  wav  to  hail 
A Kansan  Senator  in  jail — 

An  " Elder  Statesman  ” f 

Then  there’s  the  genius  near  the  Park 
Who  owns  that  architectural  lark, 


His  name,  as  we  recall  it,  Clark — 

The  “ Elder  Statesman  ”1 

And  Richard  Croker.  now  of  Cork, 

Who  used  to  grill  the  town  of  York 
Upon  his  private  toasting-fork — 

An  “ Elder  Statesman  "I 

Moran  and  Hearst,  and  dear  old  Murph, 
Once  master*  strong,  not  one  a serf — 
Now  twenty-three  along  the  turf — 

All  Elder  Statesmen! 

I wonder  if  well  ever  see 

The  day  when  we  shall  dub  the  P — 

R — E— ^8 — I — I) — K — X— T 

An  " Elder  Statesman  ”T 
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THE  THORN  IN  ENGLAND’S  SIDE 

By  SYDNEY  BROOKS 

LONDON  CORRESPONDENT  FOR  “HARPER'S  WEEKLY” 


Loxno*.  Mart*  17.  tfC7 

HEN  Parliament  reassemble*  after  the  Hunter  recess  one 
<>f  the  first  matters  it  will  take  in  hand  bound  to  be 
the  Irish  question.  We  an*  in  for  an  Irish  session. 
Not  only  is  the  government  to  bring  forward  u measure 
for  the*  better  government  of  the  country,  hut  it  ha* 
also  announced  its  intention  of  tackling  the  problem  of  Irish 
university  education.  Iloth  are  thorny  issues:  both  are  sure  to 
stir  feelings  even  above  the  normal  level  of  partisanship;  together 
they  will  assuredly  absorb  the  energies  of  Parliament,  for  many 
month*  t<>  come.  Of  the  two.  the  government’s  devolution  project , 
while  really  less  important — for  the  supreme  need  of  Ireland  Is 
education — is  from  the  purely  political  point  of  view  more  sp.  To 
touelt  that  monopoly  of  tlu»  higher  education  which  Trinity  College. 
Dublin,  through  no  fault  of  Its  own,  ha*  enjoyed  almost  since 
(Jneeu  Elizabeth's  day,  is  to  rouse  a fierce  hut  restricted  antagon- 
ism. To  take  an  avowal  even  of  a tentative  step  towards  home 
rule  is  to  summon  up  in  opposition  an  Inconceivable  array  of 
passions,  prejudice*,  and  anti  pat  hie*.  It  is  therefore  on  the  gov- 
ernment's devolution  scheme  t lust  the  full  force  of  the  storm  will 
burst.  There  is  evidence  Imwc  of  that  sense  of  disproportion  which 
is  the  hall  mark  of  polities.  Kul  there  is  no  use  in  lighting  against 
a universal  prepossession.  The  world  has  pretty  well  ogm*d  tkt 
for  Ireland  the  most  important  thing  is  home  rule.  The  only 
thing  in  the  Irish  question  that  really  engages  outside  opinion 
is  the  struggle  for  autonomy,  and  ns  devolution  represents  a 
phase  of  that  struggle,  it  at  once  tiecnme*  the  rent  re  of  a com- 
manding interest.  It  is  therefore  ulanit  devolution  that  I propose 
to  write,  merely  prefacing  it  with  my  private  conviction  that, 
while  self-government  of  ssane  sort  la  an  essential  aid  to  Irish 
regeneration  it  is  by  no  means  the  most  essential  aid.  and  that 
whatever  the  scone  of  live  measure  introduced  t*y  the  goveinment. 
It  will  infallibly  I**  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Ixird*. 

To  any  one  who  wishes  to  get  a clear  idea  of  the  Irish  situa- 
tion 1 would  most  heartily  commend  a l**»k  just  qvublislvetl  by 
I«nrd  nun  raven.  The  Outtonk  in  Irrla  a*#,  bird  Dunraven  lias 
played  many  jairts.  but  none  more  conspicuously  useful  than  his 
•resent  role  of  healer  and  moderator  In  Irish  polities,  A large 
ririi  landlord,  he  ha*  risen  clear  above  the  narrowing  tradition* 
»if  hi*  class  ami  environment.  A Unionist,  In*  is  yet  an  ardent 
Irish  patriot  whose  mind,  within  live  ample  limit*  of  its  political 
creed,  plays  with  it  dispassionate  acuteness  over  the  whole  im- 
plex problem  of  Irish  life  and  government.  “ I ani  a landlord.’*  he 
says,  " a Protestant,  and  a Unionist,  I Ivold  to  my  class.  my  creed, 
and  n»v  political  faith.”  Hut  be  has  proved  that  to  Is*  a 
Protestant  is  not  to  Is-  a bigot,  that  to  Is*  a landlord  Is  not  neces- 
sarily to  have  any  sympathy  with  the  alooftMM  of  the  ascendent 
party,  ami  that  « "man  may  call  himself  a Unionist  and  yet  see  and 
arkrfowh-dge  all  that,  is  unsatisfactory,  anti-national,  and  strife- 
provoking  in  the  scheme  of  Irish  administration,  and  fall  no  whit 
behind  the  most  fervent  Nationalist  of  them  all  in  hi*  desire  for 
reform.  Lord  Dunraven  stands  in  the  very  front  rank  of  thoae 
who  realize  that  Unionism  a*  a policy  of  mere  negation  is  played 
out  and  that  if  it  is  to  have  any  usefulness  and  any  justification 
in  the  future  it  must  put  itself  in  touch  as  far  us  it  can  with 
national  sentiment.  He  more  than  any  man  was  responsible  for 
that  incredible  coming  together  of  landlords  and  tenants  that  laid 
the  foundation*  and  n**ured  (lie  success  of  the  Wyndham  I -and  Act. 
He  presided  over  that  historic  conference  with  an  ability  and  a 
grasp  that  in  my  judgment  will  always  procure  for  him  a high 
place  in  the  ton  small  list  of  those  who  have  worked  for  Ireland 
without  a thought  of  self  ami  along  lines  of  scrupulously  practical 
endeavor.  Since  then  he  has  applied  the  same  keenness  of  vision 
and  the  same  happy  talent  for  progress  linked  with  reconciliation, 
to  the  wider  i**uc*  of  Irish  government — hoping  to  establish  a 
'(simruon  ground  on  which  rational  nu*n  of  all  parties  may  meet 
and  work  for  the  national  good.  This  book,  admirably  written 
and  arranged  ami  luminous  with  a palpable  sincerity,  is  at  once  a 
nummary  of  what  ha*  been  achieved  and  a strong  and  consistent 
plea  for  a further  advance.  I know  of  no  volume  which  presents 
so  clearly,  anilely,  and  persuasively  or  with  so  much  of  the  true 
*t at cstnun like  insight,  the  determining  realities  of  the  Irish 
situation. 

It  i*  the  emfrnee  of  Lord  Dunraven's  case  that  with  the  land 
question  at  Inst  on  It*  way  to  settlement,  a unique  chance  of  effect- 
ing a durable  harmony  is  offerrd  to  ls>th  England  and  Ireland. 
If  tin*  Irish  will  only  show  them  selves  more  conciliatory,  more 
“willing  to  believe  that  justice  will  follow  uj*>n  reasonable  de- 
mand*.’ and  if  the  English  will  only  get  It  out  of  their  head*  that 
they  can  ever  Anglicize  Ireland,  will  only  realize  that  Ireland 
tnu*t  develop  on  her  own  line*  and  that  in  Ireland,  as  in  the  great 
self-governing  colonies,  imperialism,  to  Is*  worth  anything,  must 
follow  and  cannot  possibly  precede,  the  sense  of  nationality — then 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  two  peoples  should  not  join  together 
in  tin*  practical  works  of  betterment.  The  need  for  such  c<*jpera- 
tion  was  never  greater.  " For  over  sixty  years  the  Irish  popula- 
tion has  been  wanting  away.”  Nearly  four  and  a half  million 
people  have  left  the  Irish  'bores  since  1811  and  practically  all 
of  them  " liave  Iss-n  in  the  full  vigor  of  life,  and  those  who  have 
remained  have,  for  Hie  most  part,  lieen  the  less  physically  fit.  tin* 
most  mi- ir  r it  I tv  deficient,  and  those  who  correspond  to  the  lowest 
industrial  standard. ” And  this  un|ianilh-lcd  leakage,  beside*  all 
the  industrial  and  |sdilieul  Ins*  Implied  in  it,  mean*  that  Ireland 
“has  a larger  pixqHirtbm  of  aged  than  any  other  country  in  the 


King's  dominions,”  mean*  also  that  among  those  who  stay  behind 
lunacy.  pauperism.  consumption,  arp  terrildv  on  tlie  increase,  that 
the  Irish  birth-rate  is  the  lowest  in  the  world,  and  that  the  wages 
of  the  Irish  agricultural  lalstrer  touch  the  appalling  average  of 
92  75  a week.  Well  might  Lord  Dunraven  exclaim,  " Ireland  is 
rick  almost  to  death.”  Hut  he  *eos  signs  of  hopefulness  in  the 
gradual  disappearance,  a t all  events  in  its  old  and  most  poisonous 
form,  of  the  long  agrarian  strife.  In  the  comparative  peace  that  has 
settled  over  the  country,  and  in  the  almost  universal  agreement 
that  the  Dublin  Castle  system  of  government  stands  condemned, 
lie  make*,  however,  no  attempt  to  hide  the  Immensity  of  the  work 
that,  still  waits  to  be  done.  The  administration  of  the  Wyndham 
Art  need*  improvement — this  i*  a matter  on  which  Lord  Dunraven 
write*  with  unequalled  knowledge  and  authority,  the  uneconomic 
holdings,  of  which  there  are  200.000,  must  Is*  enlarged  and  tlieir 
occupier*  must  Is*  encouraged  and  assisted  to  supplement  their 
Income*  from  other  source*:  the  railways  and  the  post -office  need 
a thorough  reorganization : there  must  Is*  a readjustment  of  taxa- 
tion which  at  present  presses  with  unnatural  severity,  upon  the 
very  poor:  drainage  and  harbor  works  ought  to  Is*  prosecuted  by 
the  state;  relief  must  Is*  had  from  the  overwhelming  financial 
burdens  under  whirh  Ireland  i«  staggering:  and  the  whole  educa- 
tional system  should  be  pulled  down  am!  rebuilt  from  top  to 
bottom. 

To  all  thc*c  matter*  Lord  Dunraven  devotes  paragraphs  or 
chapter*  of  extreme  clarity  and  good  sense.  His  conception  of 
Ireland  a*  a whole  is  thi*:  “ A country  not  natnrally  adapted  to 
great  manufacturing  industries,  but  possessed  of  good  water* 
|>owcr  and  of  some  coal;  a country  extremely  well  adapted  to 
agricultural  industries  of  all  kinds,  but  containing  a large  num- 
ber of  uneconomic  holding*;  a country  poor  in  thi*  world’*  goods, 
not  without  resources,  but  greatly  needing  capital  for  their  de- 
velopment: a people  endowed  with  great  natural  capacity  for  in- 
dustrial manufacturing  pursuit*,  especially  of  an  artistic  charac- 
ter, but  forced  to  depend  upon  agriculture  through  a lack  of 
other  industrial  occupation*.  and",  a*  far  a*  agriculture  i«  con- 
cerned. engaged  largely  in  a speculative  branch  of  it:  a people 
heavily  ltundieui>|M-d  in  respect  of  agriculture  by  the  weight  of- 
dear.  slow,  und  madcutiatr  mean*  of  transit ; crushed  in  the  {xtorcr 
districts  under  the  load  of  local  rate*,  feeling  the  burden  of 
indirect  taxation  more  acutely  than  any  of  the  other  unit*  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  England.  Scotland  or*  Wales:  a people  suffering 
under,  but  recovering  from,  the  enervating  effects  of  past  legisla- 
tive restrictions  upon  their  natural  development.”  Education,  the 
light  of  imricrn  science  and  modern  thought,  and  above  all  ” the 
self  respect  begot  bv  power,  the  self-control  derived  from  duty.”  an* 
the  first  of  the  Irish  jieople’s  need*.  “They  must  Is*  shaken  out 
of  apathy,  lifted  out  of  despair;  and  though  much  may  1**  done 
in  minor  directions,  the  real  motive- power  can  only  l*1  found  in 
self-government — In  an  active  interest  In  the  management  of  tlicir 
own  affairs.” 

Insisting  always  on  the  urgency  of  the  crisis  and  appealing  to  all 
Irishmen  to  lay  aside  their  factional  wrangling*.  Lord  Dunraven 
gum  on  to  develop  hi*  scheme  for  reforming  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment in  Ireland.  He  dc*crit>e*.  with  all  the  mastery  of  a man 
in  whom  administration  is  an  instinct,  that  amazing  jumble  of 
overlapping  bmtrda  that  is  known  as  Dublin  Castle.  “ It  is  a 
sort,  and  a very  bad  sort,  of  bureaucracy— a government  by  de- 
partment* in  Ireland,  uncontrolled  by  Parliament,  uncontrolled 
by  any  public  body  in  Ireland,  subject  only  to  a department  in 
J>»ndon,  ...  It  is  the  most  expensive  system  of  government  in 
the  world.”  Lord  Dunraven  estimate*  that  if  it  were  properly 
reorganised,  if  Irish  opinion  and  knowledge  directed  its  workings, 
and  if  at  the  same  time  the  judiciary  wen*  reformed,  economies  to 
the  extent  of  from  one  to  three  millions  sterling  a year  could  be 
etTeeted.  I do  not  pro]***-  to  de-writs-  in  any  detail  liia  plan  of 
devolution.  It  is  set  forth  with  the  utmost  conciseness  and 
lucidity,  and  if  it  were  to  he  realized  Parliament  would  Is*  free  at 
once  from  a mas*  of  bosiuMi  that  it  make*  no  pretence  of  handling 
properly,  Ireland’s  claim*  would  Is*  dealt  with  by  men  who  knew 
the  country,  and  all  the  saving*  effected  by  Irishmen  In  the 
administration  of  their  own  affair*  would  Is*  spent  in  the  country. 
Thorn*  are  the  object*  to  Is-  kept  in  view,  and  Lord  Dunraven 
shows  that  they  can  la*  attaints!  without  In  the  slightest  degree 
imperilling  the  supremacy  of  Parliament,  that  they  are  perfectly 
conrislent  with  Unionism,  and  that  at  the  *amc  time  they  put 
•the  effective  administration  of  Iririi  affairs  at  last  in  Irish  hands. 
In  some  admirable  chapters  he  points  out  that  devolution  has  been 
♦ he  key-note  of  Hritirii  micros*  in  imperial  rule.  To  whatever 
country  it  ha*  lieen  applied,  that  country  has  been  prosperous  and 
loyal  tinder  the  HritUh  ting.  Ireland,  where  It  ha*  been  withheld. 
I*  neither  pros |s- roils  nor  loyal.  May  there  not.  he  n*k»,  I**  here 
an  instance  of  cause  and  effect?  And  In*  answer*  decisively  that 
until  the  Irish  are  associated  with  I lie  work  of  government,  the 
country  will  never  be  contented  and  never  feel  the  impulse  and 
the  stimulus  to  L-r ferment  from  within  which  only  responsibility 
can  bestow.  “ One  Parliament.”  In*  *siy«,  “is  my  centre:  it*  ulti-. 
mate  effective  supremacy  is  my  circumference:  but.  emanating 
from  that  centre,  and  within  that  circumscribing  limit.  I.  desire  1«* 
see  the  large*!  possible  freedom  of  action  and  self-governing  power 
delegated  to  Ireland.”  That,  of  course,  i*  not  Nationalism,  neither 
is  it  the  old  form  of  Unionism.  Hut  it  represent*  a half-way 
house  hetwei-n  the  two  in  which  Ireland.  I am  confident,  might 
peacefully  abide  for  ten  and  possibly  twenty  year*. 


The  Aucmbly-room  on  the  First  Floor  of  the  new  Qub-house.  There  ere 
Facilities  at  the  End  of  this  Room  for  erecting  a Stage  and  Proscenium  Arch 


The  “Lift”  which  elevates  the  Cars  of  Members  and  Guests  from  the  Street 
Level  to  the  Garages  on  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Floors  of  the  Club-house 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  CLUB’S  NEW  HOUSE 

TIIK  LI  Xl.KlorS  NEW  CLUK-IUH  SE  ANJl  OARAI.K  Of  Til*  AITOMOttll.K 

ru  n ue  A.MKitn  a in  west  nmf-rouBTH  htreti,  NEvt  tors 
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TWO  GILBERT  STUART  PORTRAITS  RECENTLY 
ACQUIRED  BY  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM 


The  First  Spanish  Minister  to  the  United  State*,  Don  Joed  de  Jaudcnc*  y Nebot,  and  his  Wife 


At  KRTAIN  historic  interest  attaches  to  the  two  portrait* 
by  (iilliert  Stuart  recently  acquired  by  the  Metropolitan 
Mum- mu  of  Art,  apart  from  their  noteworthy  Intrinsic 
merit.  They  represent  Don  Josef  dc  Jaildenea  y Nebot, 
Spanish  Minister  to  the  United  States,  and  Dofia  Matilde 
•Stoughton  de  Jaudenea,  Ins  wife,  and  were  |M*inted  In  New  York 
in  1704.  The  painting  were  taken  to  Spain  on  the  recall  of  the 
minister,  and  have  remained  in  that  country  until  their  recent 
purchase  by  a firm  of  art  dealer*  in  New  York.  Don  Josef  was 
born  in  Valencia  on  March  25,  1704,  and  was  therefore  thirty 
yearn  of  agr  when  this  portrait  was  taken,  while  his  wife  was 
only  sixteen,  bavin#  been  born  in  New  York  on  January  II,  177*. 
Both  canvases  bear  the  signature  and  date,  G.  Stuart.  R.A., 
Sept.  8,  1794.  " Rapidly  ' and  lightly  as  the  pictures  are 

painted,”  says  Mr.  Kenyon  Cox  in  an  interesting  appreciation. 

" they  can  hardly  have  been  done  loth  in  one  day,  and  one  is  left 
to  wonder  what  this  precision  of  date  may  mean.  Not  inifMNuibly 
September  the  8th  was  the  day  of  this  early  international  mar- 
riage which  the  picture*  were  intended  to  commemorate.  It 
should  not  he  difficult,  hy  a littlr  research,  to  determine  Uie, 
queot  ion. 

“ The  picture*  are  very  similar  in  general  composition,  the  man 
facing  to  the  olsterver's  left,  the  woman  to  hi*  right,  the  head* 
occupying  almost  exactly  the  same  place  on  the  canvas.  The 
Spanish  minister  is  dressed  in  a dark  blue  coat  lined  and  faced 
with  scarlet,  a scarlet  waistcoat  and  breeches,  and  white  stockings. 
The  coat  and  waistcoat  are  profusely  decorated  with  silver  lace. 
He  wears  a dress  sword,  and  his  high  cocked  hat  and  gold-headed 
earn?  lie  on  the  table  at  his  side.  The  chair  is  upholstered  in  light 
blue,  and  the  tablecloth  and  obligatory  curtain  are  green.  The 
looped  up  curtain  shows  a conventionally  treated  boolceaae  with  a 
.few  Imoks.  Tin-  lady  is  all  in  white,  with  a high  head-dress  of 
feathers,  and  wears  a profusion  of  pearl*  and  jewels.  The  curtain 
is  a brownish  pink,  the  chair  and  tablecloth  red,  and  in  place  of 
tin*  IssikciiM’  there  i*  a glimpse  of  blue  and  pink  skv. 

“ Stuart  was  lliirt*  nine  when  lie  painted  these  pictures,  and 
had  been  two  years  returned  to  this  country.  Some  of  his  later 
work  was  to  Is*  broader,  softer,  with  a vaporous  quality  aWnt 
her*-,  but  nothing  In*  ever  did  is  cleverer  in  its  way.  and  jsirt rails 
by  him  in  which  so  much  attention  is  given  to  the  costume  are 
rare.  The  portrait  of  the  lady  is  the  more  agreeuh'e  of  the  two. 


The  high  bead-dre**  give*  an  apparent  reason  for  the  placing  of 
the  head  low  on  the  canvas,  which  was  a habit  with  the  artist,  and 
the  gray-whites  and  sharply  touched  jewels  have  lieen  softened  hy 
time  into  an  agreeable  tone.  Kvcu  a hundred  years  have  not  availed 
to  mellow  the  blue  and  Vermillion  of  the  male  portrait,  which  is 
still  uoniewhat  shrill  in  color,  while  the  position  of  the  head,  prob- 
ably painted  first  on  a blank  canvas,  has  forced  the  painter  to  a 
reduction  of  scale  in  the  figure  which  makes  it  rather  absurdly 
tiny.  In  sheer  economy  of  means,  and  case  and  freedom  of  touch, 
both  portraits  are  astonishing.  The  (Marts  and  jewels  and  the 
gold  sprip*  on  the  lady's  dress,  the  man's  jalsit  and  cuffs  and 
silver  embroidery,  are  marvels  of  prestidigitation,  as  far  as  the 
handling  alone  is  concerned.  Hut  it  is  the  freedom  of  routine 
and  recipe.  Tltera  is  no  serious  study  of  drawing  below  the  faces 
and  no  serious  study  of  valuta  anywhere.  Compared  with  the  work- 
manship of  the  great  masters  this  is  the  handling  of  a clever 
journeyman  decorator,  who  ha*  (minted  the  name  ornaments  a 
thousand  times  until  he  knows  exactly  how  many  stroke*  an* 
necessary  to  produce  his  effect,  and  who  never  put*  in  one  mon* 
than  Is  necessary.  He  is  not  concerned  with  any  subtleties  of  form 
or  tone  or  color;  lie  is  producing  with  the  utmost  expedition  and 
the  least  possible  labor  what  will  pus*  for  a satisfactory,  portrait. 

**  Even  in  the  heads  there  are  evidences  of  routine — notably  the 
high-light*  in  the  eye* . which  are  touched  in  sharply  to  give  the 
desirable  s]mrkle  which  sitters  insist  upon,  without  any  regard 
to  where  they  would  actually  occur.  But  the  heads  show  also  that 
sense  of  character  and  of  construction  which  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  succrss  in  portraiture,  and  that  of  the  lady  is  distinctly 
charming.  They  an*  evidently  likenesses,  and  wh%t  are  called,  by 
family  friend*,  **  pleasing  likenesses,"  of  his  sitters.  The  pirturr* 
reveal  Stuart  us  essentially  what  used  to  lx*  culled  a " fare 
painter."  and  this  he  (Ms-nine  more  and  mure  as  time  went  on. 
The  bodies,  the  hands,  the  draperies,  lien*  treated  cavalierly  enough, 
are  increasingly  m-glcctcd  until  in*  is  tnlrmhly  successful  in  such 
canvases  only  as  were  left  untom-Wd  after  the  first  sitting,  with 
no  impossible  l»xli.-  to  distract  the  attention  from  the  admirably 
suggested  heads.  Never  a great  artist,  be  was.  for  long,  the  best 
painter  America  had  produced,  and  the  museum  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  (OMwe**i«g  two  such  important  and  well-preserved 
examples  of  his  relatively  early  work,  (minted  liefore  his  greatest 
faults  bud  reached  thrir  final  stage." 
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LONDON'S  VAN-HORSES  SHOW  THEIR  POINTS 


Experts  Judging  the  Exhibits  in  Regent's  Psrk — 
Strength  and  Endurance  arc  Indispensable  Qualities 


Lady  Helen  Gordon  Lenox, 
who  presented  the  Prixcs 


THE  GRACIOUS  AMUSEMENTS  OF  ROYALTY 


TV*  lUl.rrw  ,4  W .1*. 


At  the  recent  Army  Football  Match  at  Aldershot  the  Princess  ol  Wales  presented  Medals  to  the  Winning  Team,  the  Royal  Engineers 
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MOTOR-CARS  IN  THE  EGYPTIAN  DESERT 

HOW  BUSINESS  AND  PLEASURE  PROFIT  BY  THE  NEW  MACHINES 

By  W.  G.  F1TZ-GERALD 


THIS  M>aaon  has  seen  n greater  numtur  of  molurnin  than 
ever  iu  Egypt,  nor  have  they  Urn  all  of  the  touring  or 
pli-usurr  variety:  for  the  desert  is  being  o|irtn-iI  up  in  all 
dirirtionn  by  big  corporations,  Urtli  agricultural  and 
mining,  and  tlie  pioneer  staffs  of  these  concerns  an-  using 
entirely  in-W  typea  of  machines.  especially  that  known  as  the  tri- 
car.  which  weigh*  about  seven  hundredweight,  and  cost*.  with  a 
nine- horse- |mi wer  engine,  $720.  It  is  fitted  with  a double  cylinder, 
water-cooled  engine,  with  forced  circulation,  high  tension  ignition, 
three  forwanl  speeds  and  reverse,  roller-chain  transmission  and 
whirl  stirring. 

It  is  amazing  to  see  how  the  Libyan  Desert  is  overran  with  these 
curious  little  engines,  carrying  inspectors,  pioneers,  agricultural 
c\|M-rts,  and  members  of  the  home  staffs  of  big  agricultnnil  and 
mining  interests,  such  as  have  Urn  attracted  to  Egypt  lately  during 
the  boom.  One  ear  covered  2280  miles  with  an  average  of  26 
miles  fur  each  gallon  of  petroleum. 

The  ordinary  pneumatic  tires  are  protected  from  the  burning 
sand  by  leutlier  and  iron-studded  band*:  and  companies  have  br.en 


formed,  such  as  the  one  at  Port  Said,  to  inaugurate  special  desert 
service*.  The  Port  Said  motors  accommodate  twenty  hve  [ia**engrr* 
each,  and,  by  Inking  short  cuts  to  the  Arab  village,  do  the  journey 
in  lc**  t In* ii  half  the  time  taken  by  the  ordinary  Ihhw  trolleys. 


The  number  of  automobile*  in  Egypt  during  the  |»st  winter  has 
shown  an  immense  increase.  There  were  nearly  :I00  (Miwerfut 
inaeliiii4*H  registered  in  Cairo  at  one  time,  us  against  aU»ut  |CK»  last 
season;  and  several  new  garage*  have  liccn  built  in  the  city  of  the 
Caliphs. 

The  opinion  of  everybody  is  in  favor  of  cheap  cars  which  have 
an  enclosed  top  and  arc  of  low  horse-power.  There  are  no  hills 
to  climb,  ami  admirable  roads  for  police  service  in  the  Eastern 
Desert  are  in  construction  In*  the  Mining  De|iartment  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Finsms*.  The  mad  from  Kdfou  to  Iteza  bus  just  U-en  emu- 
pleted,  and  is  a magnificent  racing-track  90  miles  long. 

From  lira  it  will  brunch  both  to  the  north  und  to  the  south,  the 
latter  way  going  through  the  cmcrald-fleld*.  while  the  northern 
brunch  is  to  join  the  Kcneh-Cosaeir  road  from  the  Nile  Valley  to 
the  Red  Sea.  Keneh  is  another  haw  for  a mad  running  north 
along  the  old  Roman  way.  constructed  in  ancient  times  to  bring 
down  porphyry  and  precious  marbles  from  the  Red  Sea  coast  to  the 
Nile  wheie  it  was  llouted  down  the  river  to  Is-  sent  to  Rome  for 
the  construction  of  stately  palace*.  The  Kdfmi  Iteza  road  has 
U-en  very  largely  used  for 
motoring;  and  new  types  of 
ears  have  been  specially  built 
for  the  Department  of  Mines, 
and  have  proved  most  satis- 
factory; for.  strange  to  say. 
they  an-  a far  less  costly  and 
•lillieiilt  means  of  conveyance 
than  the  camels,  which  from 
linn-  immemorial  have  ruled 
all  things  in  the  desert. 

During  the  last  trip  of  the 
Mining  Department  tricar. 
273  miles  were  accomplished 
in  four  days,  which  were 
spent  in  the  ordinary  work  of 
inspecting  roads  and  govern- 
ment and  private  mines.  One 
corporation  in  western  Egypt 
is  also  using  the  new  tricar* 
for  its  otlicials,  striking 
away  from  the  Nile  and 
making  for  the  Western  Oasis. 
The  riders  take  provisions 
with  them,  und  sometimes 
small  shelter  - tenta.  And 
with  this  unrivullcd  means  of 
trans|Kirt  they  are  able  to 
cover  immense  ureas  and  take 
valualilr  notes  aUmt  the 
possibilities  of  irrigation. 
es|M-eiully  in  l lie  way  of  sink- 
ing artesian  bores."  such  a« 
have  already  made  Nile  val- 
ley land  worth  *75  an  acre. 

More  *>f  these  tricars  are 
ordered  for  the  alum,  ochre, 
and  cobalt  prospectors:  and 
even  some  of  the  French  and 
(.'ennui!  scientists  engaged  in 
excavating  desert  tomlw  use 
these  motors,  and  find  they 
can  accomplish  in  an  hour  or 
two  what  it  formerly  took  a 
Ihs-t  camel  the  greater  part 
of  n working  day  to  do. 

The  Kgvptiun  is  it  ton-planters  of  the  Delta,  too.  are  turning  tU*ir 
attention  to  these  light  Ihs-t  tricars  which  have  a pet  ml  capacity 
of  alsuit  120  miles,  and  have  proved  themselves  the  iiU-al  means  of 
transport  in  the  Egyptian  desert. 


The  Government  as  a Lumber 
Merchant 

Knot*  several  aspects  a striking  intcn-»t 
attache*  to  the  riss-nt  sale  by  Hh-  govern- 
ment of  about  50.IIOO,(MMI  fi-et  of  timls-r  oil 
the  Montana  division  of  the  Yellowstone 
Fori-st  Reserve  to  a emit rm-t  ing  eoni|uiny, 
which  will  convert  most  of  the  timber  into 
rail  road  tic*. 

Tin*  i*  one  of  the  largest  sales  ever  made 
of  government  timber-.  tlie  price  is  advan- 
tageous. anil  a large  |icrrentage  of  the  cut 
will  lie  of  a species  which  a few  years  ago 
was  without  market  value,  namely,  lodge- 
pole  pine.  Further,  it  may  U-  said  with 
assurance  that  lutd  not  the  preservative 
treatment  of  ties  U-en  shown  to  Is-  Udh 
practical  ami  economical,  sm-h  u sale  rould 
not  now  haw  Us-ii  made,  for  sixty  |s-r  cent, 
of  the  cut.  or  approximately  1.1X10,009  tip*, 
is  to  U>  In-uletl  with  preservative*  hv  n 


process  which  ex|icriiiicnt  and  trial  have 
placed  on  a sound  business  Uisis. 

The  purchaser*  of  tin-  timls-r  have  con- 
traeted  to  supply  the  Chicago.  Burlington 
and  Quincy  and  the  Northern  Pacific  rail 
way  companies  with  t !■•- • for  a |ieri«»d  cover- 
ing three  years.  The  timls-r  for  which  they 
applied  to  the  government  consists  of  lodge 
|*ile  pine,  red  fir.  and  spruce.  A large 
proportion  of  the  stand  i*  lodgepole,  which 
grows  very  densely.  Consequently,  after 
all  the  s]>ccillcd  timls-r  luia  been  removed, 
a plentiful  stand  of  young  trees  will  Is-  left, 
which  in  a few  years  will  again  form  n 
forest  of  merchantable  dimensions. 

Tin-  government  will  receive  a stum  page 
pries-  of  *2  50  |»er  thousand  feet  for  the 
red  lir,  and  #2  per  thousand  fts-1  for  the 
sprue*-  and  pine. 

The  story  of  the  i-n trance  of  |odge|>idf 
niiM-  into  tin-  timls-r  market  i«  an  interest- 
ing chapter  in  the  history  of  the  use  of 
forc-st  products.  Five  years  ago  this  tm- 


was  classed  among  the  nearly  worthless,  in- 
ferior timU-rs  growing  in  the  Northwestern 
States.  It  had  never  wane  into  extensive 
use.  Its  liability  to  attack  by  fungus  and 
to  cheek  in  drying,  it*  softness  and  light- 
ness. and  the  large  percentage  of  sapw<jod 
in  its  structure  were  disadvantage*  which 
M-i-nu-d  to  handicup  it  permanently.  Vet 
I hr  possibility  und  the  need  of  finding  sub- 
stitute* for  scarcer  woods  had  already  led 
to  the  closer  study  of  a number  of  unex- 
ploitrd  sjiecie*.  and  device*  were  tiring 
-.ought  by  which  art iliriul  treatment  might 
Is-  made  to  take  the  place  of  natural  adapt- 
ability  to  a *|>ei-ifir  service. 

Among  these  device*  were  improvements 
in  seasoning  method*  and  tlie  use  of  pre- 
servative*. It  was  found  that  preservative 
tn-iil nu-nt.  wliieli  greatly  nn  dunged  the  life 
of  certain  timber*.  dc|triul*  largely  for  its 
sun-css  upon  the  pein-l rabilitv  of  tlie  wihhI. 
which  |H-rmits  the  pn-servative  to  enter  the 
wood  siilmtanee  easily. 
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The  Gold  at  the  End  of 
the  Rainbow 

(Continued  front  pope  KOH.) 

Hut  the  futility  ttf  the  MH’iulialie  reason- 
ing, in  tl«i*  i'c*|ioc4,  la  still  inure  strikingly 
shown  by  the  argument*  which  they  use 
I hemaclve*  when  they  turn  from  human 
nnture,  n*  they  say  that  they  rain  easily 
make  it,  to  human  nature,  a*  they  ailniit  that 
it  is  at  present.  The  more  thoughtful  so- 
eiulists  of  to-day.  such  a*  Mr.  Sidney  Webb, 
admit  that  " business  ability.'’  or  the  higher 
directive  faculty  in  its  higher  forms,  is  the 
"natural  monopoly”  of  a minority;  and 
lie  and  other  modern  socialistic  writers  rec- 
ognize in  these  monopolist*  a class  which, 
in  virtue  of  its  talent*  and  temperament, 
is  clearly  distinguishable  in  all  periods  of 
history:  and  against  this  elass  their  main 
moral  indictment  is  that  front  the  days  of 
Tyre  and  Nidon  till  now  it*  industrial  ac- 
tivity has  always  been  dependent  on  one 
motive — namely,  a desire  to  be  paid  ill  kind 
— that  Is  to  say.  a desire  to  retain  under 
their  own  eoutrol  an  uinount  of  wealth 
proportionate  to  that  which  their  own  ex- 
ceptional effort*  have  rontribuied  to  the 
total  stock.  And  these  men.  in  whom  they 
declare  this  temperament  to  Is-  *o  inveter- 
ate, are  the  precise  portion  of  the  human 
specie*  whose  characters  they  propone  to 
transmute  by  a decade  or  two  of  |w>pular 
legislation. 

Hut  this  i*  nut  nil-  There  Is  a stronger 
urgnuient  still,  supplied  also  by  themselves, 
which  shows  how  completely  futile  their 
ideas  as  to  this  subject  are.  An  educated 
socialist,  who  was  one  of  any  listeners  at 
Philadelphia,  had  some  private  eonversa-  I 
timi  with  me:  und  In*  told  me  that,  in  his 
own  rase — he  being  an  ollirial  cm  ployed  by 
some  large  business  firm—  and  in  the  ease 
of  all  the  working  men  to  whom  lie  prraehed 
the  socialistic  gospel,  the  root  • ides  which 
made  mm  socialists  was  this  — the  iika 
that,  under  the  present  system,  the  wages 
or  the  salaries  which  they  received  were 
not  a full  rsjui valent  of  the  wealth  which 
wa«  actually  due  to  their  various  personal 
exertions.  Some  portion  or  other  wax  al- 
ways abstracted  by  the  employer.  This 
«up|m*cd  -it iiiil ion.  my  socialist  acquaint- 
ance told  me,  was  what  la*  and  social i*l* 
generally  could  not  stand,  and  it  was  this 
situation  which  they  looked  to  socialism  to 
remedy.  And  in  the  trnddng  of  other  so- 
cialist* tin*  same  thing  i*  implied  also.  Till* 
i*  the  moral  implication  of  the  doctrine  of 
Karl  Man  a*  to  labor.  Since  all  wealth 
i*  due  to  labor,  the  laborer  is  underpaid 
unless  he  gets  everything:  and  on  these  j 
ground*  lie  ha*  a sacred  right  to  demand  it. 

Now.  this  state  of  mind  which  tin*  social- 
ists assume  on  the  part  nf  the  employed, 
and  the  demands  arising  from  which  they 
appeal  to  as  the  instinctive  expression  of 
tlie  normal  man’s  idea  of  justice,  stand 
precisely  for  their  state  of  mind  which, 
when  it  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  employers, 
they  represent  as  easily  changeable  by  the 
workmen’s  use  of  the  lutflot-box.  Tn  short.  j 
the  socialist#  virtually  say  to  the  employed.  ! 
“ You.  the  vast  majority  of  mankind,  natu- 
rally desire,  and  always  will  desire  with 
justice,  to  possess  to  the  utmost,  dollar’* 
worth  all  that  yotir  labor  produce*”:  and 
they  then  turn  to  the  men  by  whose  ability 
lalmr  is  directed,  and  who.  as  they  admit 
themselves,  contribute  most  to  the  product- 
ive process,  and  say:  “ A*  for  you.  we  will  i 
turn  your  nature  upside  down.  Instead  of  1 
securing  to  you  all  that  you  produce,  we 
will  take  away  ninety-nine  hundredths  of 
it:  and  we  will  cause  you,  by  means  of 
our  Imllot-hoxe*.  to  welcome  a*  a drliglitful 
privilege  the  same  kind  of  spoliation — 
Intt  on  a very  much  more  extended  scale 
- that  we  arc  urging  the  majority  of  man- 
kind to  resent  as  an  intolerable  Injustice.” 
And  tliat  such  is  I he  case  baa  Im-cii  recently 
admit tisl  by  Count  Tolstoy  in  one  of  his 
publications,  entitled  Thf  Only  H‘«y.  In 
that  work  lie  declares  that,  the  desire  of  tlie 
great  director  of  lalmr  to  retain  an  amount 
of  wealth  proportionate  to  the  amount  pro- 
duced by  him  is  merely  an  enlarged  edition  j 
of  a desire  which  is  i-q’uully  operative  in 
the  en*e  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
out  nf  every  thousand  workmen  ai*n.  In 
otlier  word*,  according  to  fount  Tolstoy’n 
admission,  the  desire  of  the  producer  to 


po#ee«#  in  proportion  to  his  products  is  the 
uomial  desire  of  every  roan,  be  he  tlie  most 
ordinary  laborer  or  the  most  gifted  director 
of  lalmr;  ami  such  being  the  case,  he  pro- 
ceeds. with  a truly  magnificent  naive  Wh 
*•  A ll  that  in  itrnMiry,  in  the  present  state 
of  alfairs."  is  that  men  of  all  classes  should 
uLmdon  their  present  motives,  which  have 
been  inveterate  in  human  nature  from  the 
dawn  of  civilization  till  to-day,  and  sud- 
denly invest  them  selves,  with  a new  charac- 
ter altogether. 

This  proposition,  when  put  in  its  naked 
form,  is  too  chimerical  for  the  more 
thoughtful  socialists  themselves,  though  it 
is  precisely  this  proposition  to  which  their 
own  reasoning  conduct*  them.  They  have 
lN-en  forced  to  admit  that  some  men  produce 
indefinitely  more  tluin  otlier*:  and  they 
realize  the  absurdity  of  preaching  to  man- 
kind at  large  that  whilst  the  inajoritv  of 
the  human  race,  who  product  comparatively 
little.  «re  to  base  socialism  on  their  right 
to  tin-  whole  of  lli-lr  own  products,  the 
minority,  who  produce  much,  are  to  basa- 
lt on  u rapturous  rcadim-s*  to  let  their 
product*  Is*  taken  away  from  them.  But 
being  still  determiner!  to  secure  the  adlu-r- 
rnce  of  tlie  lalmrer*.  and  to  justify  tlie 
claims  of  lalmr  with  which  they  originally 
started,  the  intellectual  socialist*  of  to- 
day. whenever  they  address  the  masses,  give 
all  their  attention  to  undoing  the  admis- 
sions which  they  eagerly  make  when  con- 
fronted hv  competent  critics,  and  still 
preach  to  the  masses,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. the  old  doctrine  of  Marx,  that  labor 
produce*  everything,  that  the  directors  of 
lalmr  are  a wholly  negligible  quantity,  and 
that  all  wealth  ought  to  go  to  the  manual 
laborer*.  They  are.  in  fact,  like  Oriental*, 
who  profess  to  have  been  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  who.  when  in  the  company 
of  educated  men,  recite  the  Atlianasian 
Creed : but  who.  the  moment  they  gn  round 
the  corner,  and  find  tliein selves  in  ail  alley, 
tiegin  -limiting  to  the  inhabitant-  that  there 
is  no  God  but  Allah,  und  that  tlie  blessed 
Mohammed  is  hi*  prophet. 


Open  Sesame! 

A wmx- known  New-Yorker  who  spends 
a good  part-  of  Ids  time  in  Pari*  relates 
how  he  once  met  a fellow  countryman  who 
invariably  sported  a huge  red  badge  bear- 
ing the  legend  of  the  National  Republican 
Committee. 

After  a time  tlie  New- Yorker’#  curiosity 
got  the  better  "f  him.  and  he  aski-d  hi*  fellow 
countryman  why  In*  was  displaying  such  an 
emblem  to  the  foreigner*. 

“ It’s  just  this  way,"  cheerfully  explained 
the  other.  “ One  clay,  at  one  of  the  big 
hotel*.  I noticed  a number  of  chapa  who  got 
the  L-st  of  me  at  all  times.  1 bethought  me 
that  it  would  Is-  a good  idea  to  consult  one 
of  the  waiter*  a#  to  the  reason.  Incidentally, 
I tip|*-d  him. 

” A great  light,  burnt  upon  me  when  I 
wa"  politely  informed  by  the  waiter  that 
one  of  the  gentlemen  indicated  wore  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  that  flu-  other  sported  the 
insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Star  of  India, 
and  that  the  third  was  the  pnmd  possessor 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St,  George. 
Gentlemen  wearing  these  and  other  order*, 
added  the  waiter,  were  invariably  given 
the  utmost  consideration. 

" It  didn’t  take  me  long  to.  drop  in  line. 
I dug  down  into  my  trunk  and  pulled  out 
the  badge  you  now  see  adorning  my  man- 
ly clu-st.  I put  it  on  and  have  worn  it 
ever  since.  Of  course  none  of  our  French 
friend#  has  the  leant  Mm  what  it  re  pro- 
sent#,  blit  it’s  a decoration,  and  that  goe* 
witli  them!  Sims*  I donned  It  nothing 
has  been  too  good  for  mr." 


The  First  Vote  of  the  Filipinos 

On  duly  HO  next,  all  male*  In  the  Philip- 
pine islands  not  under  twenty-three  years  of 
age.  nml  not  citizen*  or  mthiecta  of  any 
foreign  powers,  will  be  permitted  to  vote  for 
members  of  the  Philippine  Assembly,  ami 
for  provincial  Governor*,  a third  nnwlier  of 
the  provincial  Liard.  municipal  presidents 
and  vice-president#,  and  tnunici]ia1  conn- 
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sellors.  This  will  he  tlie  first  step  towards 
Filipino  self-government.  The  first  Assem- 
bly will  convene  early  in  October  of  this 
year.  Secretary  Taft  will  la-  prrsent  at  this 
meeting  of  the  Assembly. 

American  citizen*  coming  within  the  re- 
quirements will  la-  |N-rmittcd  the  right-  of 
suffrage,  for  American  ritin-n*  an-  not  con- 
sidered " subject*  of  any  foreign  power.” 

The  first.  Philippine  Assembly  will  consist 
of  eighty-fiair  nu-uils-r*.  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  him-  delegate  for  each  00.000  of  popu- 
lation. Provision  j*  made  to  increase  this 
niuulier.  tint  the  total  number  of  dch-gutc* 
cannot  exceed  one  hundred.  All  act#  of  the 
Assembly  must  secure  the  approval  of  the 
Philippine  Commission  before  they  ts-cooie 
laws. 


A Distinction  Without  a 
Difference 

In  Mississippi  there  wu*  a colored 
preacher  noted  in  times-  part*  for  the  ex- 
treme frankness  and  candor  of  hi*  ex- 
hortation# to  hi*  wicket!  hretiirs-n  to  reform. 
On  one  occasion,  relate*  Ueprcscntative 
•fohn  Sharp  William#,  the  divine  w-jis  hold- 
ing forth  on  the  sin  of  theft.  Among  other 
thing#  he  said: 

" I see  befo’  me  ten  dlitkui-thienis,  in- 
cludin’ Dan  Sam*ou.” 

This  I slid  statement  of  fact  rather 
aroused  the  resentment  of  the  aforesaid 
Samson,  and  he  threatened  the  minister 
with  |iers«Hial  violence.  The  latter’*  friend* 
persuaded  the  divine  to  withdraw  the  ac- 
cusation if  Samson  would  promise  not  to 
offer  the  minister  any  hurt.  The  question 
seemed  about  to  l«e  adjusted,  it  L ing  set- 
tled that  tlie  clergyman  should,  on  tin- 
following  Sunday,  publicly  retract  hi* 
statement  a#  to  the  honesty  of  Mr.  Samson. 

Therefore,  rising  in  the  pulpit  on  tlie  day 
ap|M>iulcd,  (lie  minister  said: 

“ It  ’pear*  dat  a remark  of  mine,  in  de 
aermon  of  last  Sunday,  has  L-en  de  cause 
of  offence,  an’  I derefore  amend*  it.  What 
I should  have  said  wa#  (lias  ’ I see  hefo’  me 
ten  cbirken  - thieve*.  not  includin'  ] Kin 
Samson.'  ” 


PIPTY  Y BARS'  SUPREMACY. 

Tn«  sutiremacv  •:/  Borden's  prod'-KW  ii  dur  lo  xo  yrnm'  scien- 
tific ednralinn  ri  dairvnu-n  sod  cmelayrc*  with  ■ ptirjKiv 
ti>  ntntijilr  only  lL  BF.RT.  Rsoir  B»**n  OiMMtMtKh  Una  unit 
P***i  m RkASo  EvsisisArsa  Mux  IUJ  every  milk  or  enwm 
roqiiimiu-iit. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Pears’ 

Don’t  simply 
“get  a cakeof  soap." 
Get  good  soap.  Ask 
for  Pears’  and  you 
have  pure  soap. 
Then  bathing  will 
mean  more  than 
mere  cleanliness;  it 
will  be  luxury  at 
trifling  cost. 

Sales  increasing  since  1789. 
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KDseasons  plays#j 


EUROPEAN  COMEDY  AND 
AMERICAN  FARCE 
By  “I” 


THE  artistry  and  versatility  of  Madam*  Alla  N'aximnva 
have,  in  a senaon.  Iimiw  a legend  in  NVw  York.  From 
lugubrious  //*'/</«  she  changed  to  impulsive  S' ora;  now 
»ln-  ha*  tumol,  with  a*  great  skill,  to  tlit*  inU-rpretut ion 
of  the  half  wrioiiH.  w holly  amused.  mid  most  delightful 
character  vi  fo«ifr*jw  N i*oi  di  l.orrtt ro  in  Roberto  Hracco'a  bril- 
liant comedy.  " t'«mle**e  t'oauet  te."  A*  tlw  portrayal  of  Ibsen'*  two 
remarkable  liendne*  «U*nuMuied  the  employment  of  widely  ranging 
tuli-ni*,  ho  lli*  role  of  tlw  Italiun  «un  tense  requires  method* 
strihinglv  dissimilar  from  either  and  served  n»  a most  potent 
tokni  of  lb*  art  of  this  Russian  act  re**.  In  the  part  of  the 
comle— !•  Madame  Narimora  ha*  nn  opportunity  to  reveal  such 
u new  facet  of  her  brilliancy  that  it  was  difficult  to  rccoguix*  in 
the  figure  on  the  stage,  either  the  gloomy,  compelling  [leraun- 
alitv  of  *•  lh  .Mu  tiabler  “ or  the 
bliliie,  dominant  figure  of  “ A 
Dolls  House."  The  Italian 
play  iRiiiaeil  an  entirely  new 
personality  upon  tlw  actress, 
that  of  the  thoroughly  conceiv- 
able woman  «»f  to-day,  with  an 
inordinate  vanity  and  love  of 
admiration;  yet.  with  the**,  a 
verv  keen  appreciation  of  her 
duties  an.l  obligation*  » wife. 

It  i*  scarcely  necessary  to 
nay  (bat  Madame  Xaxlmnva 
achieved  a marked  *ncee**  with 
Iter  interpretation,  because  even 
fn  this  short  time  New  York 
ha*  learned  to  look  to  lier  for 
success  in  everything.  Use  tday 
deals  with  an  agreement  which 
the  comic*"*  Inis  made  with  her 
husUml  regarding  tlw  personal 
liberty  of  each,  !<•  the  end  that 
there 'shall  be  no  jealousy  on 
the  pari  Of  either.  She  warn, 
him  that  the  first  time  be 
makes  direct  charge*  againM 
her  she  will  give  him  ample 
i>rouii>l  for  tlw  accusation.  »nr 
• I wart  what  she  «.'*".  « 

oman.  but  # »'tid  wife, 
devoted  to  the  admira- 
tion of  men.  and  prone  to  be  in- 
discreet for  it-  ace •..mpll-hmenl. 

The  indiscretion  lend"  her  into 

, I »IU.  «'  l™-l«l  1»'T 

hu-Und'-  who  is  much  en- 
amoured of  her.  He  challenges 
her  to  com*  to  hU  villa,  which 
ir  ,!**•»  and  the  temperature 
,.f  the  water  she  fling*  upon  his 
„nh.r  may  !"•  well  imagined  by 
b,.r  -ise.  h to  him  a-  -won  *• 

11,,-v  are  alone  and  the  door* 
closed  tu*m  them. 


g.Mid  woman. 


,|M.  rtaim.  fold*  her  an 
„,y„  •-  Sow.  here  I am; 


. and 
, tempt 

....  naturally,  progress 

|.  -U.  «-.r,j 

l.  lirmeM  O-l  ih,  liu-H.nd I «l 

|„.  I*  Th, 

i",  . «,  rrt 

,1,,  (..r  111.  pr...  "I 

a ki**-  ln«t*utly  »lw  decline, 
to  purchase  it.  and  her  iudigna 
|j„n  j„  »,ii«  rh  She  hid*  that 
i*.r  hu-ham)  be  *Wn  in,  and 

instead  of  ending  it.  a 

,t,ud  1st  ween  the  hn«Und  and 
Hi,.  Would  •*•  t»ii«|«tcr.  conies  to 
r|„„.  with  the  most  delicious 
iiiiinslv.  the  comte**.-  and  lwr 
|„i-hund  bring  hy  far  the  least 


Hr.  Arnold  Daly  u “Tony,”  the  immaculate 
Hero,  in  “ The  Boy*  ol  Company  1 B * ” 


disconcerted.  Tlw  third  net  «>f  tlie  comedy  is  the  mo-t  armte 
It  open*  revealing  the  eumtesse  at  tea  in  lwr  boudoir.  Shewed, 
for  her  husband  to  join  her  in  ilu-ir  first  informal  imrtoig  id  » 
long  time.  It  happen*  that  she  has  made  an  engagement  lni» 
wive  tlw  would-be  temjiter.  hut  she  send*  for  lwr  liuduni  it 
stead  and  tell*  him  of  the  engagement.  Later  the  nrrp«it  m- 
tcra.  feeling  that  at  last  conquest  is  to  be  his.  However,  a tnioni 
after  he  ha*  looked  at  himself  in  a hand-mirror  to  ranvimv  bin- 
self  that  there  i*  really  no  reason  why  tlw  cmnlessr  should  m 
lw  dying  of  love  for  him.  lie  see*  the  door  of  lwr  inner  rw«  iijukI 
and  catches  a glimpse  of  lu-r  with  lwr  husband**  arm  arnuad  bf 
and  hears  their  inuch-aniu*cd  laughter.  With  rate  diamtioo  W 
tiptoe*  from  tlw  nmm  and  the  final  curtain  fall*. 

Madame  Xnzimuva  play*  her  |mrt  with  rare  charm  oa>l  di* 
tilictioo.  Tile  would  lw  1*oapt- 
er,  (lino  Uumrdi,  of  Mr.  (in 
Standing,  was  much  Its,  farvinl 
to  lie  telling,  and  the  part  if 
the  eomte.  by  Mr.  Art  hut 
Forrest,  was  only  pa**»l>ly  n 
presaivv.  Tlw  play  itwlf  i»  im> 
of  the  most  effective  eueelio 
which  ha*  hren  played  in  N«w 
York  in  many  a day. 

Hmn  who.  attracted  by  it* 
martial  title,  may  lie  tempted 
to  visit  the  l.ycrum  TbwUv  to 
oWrvc  Mr.  Arnold  Daly  in 
“The  Hovs  of  Company  * It"' 
will  lw  duappoiatni  if  ihrt  fi 
pect  to  br  stilted  by  a rrpf* 

•entution  of  the  bravery  tan 
clangor  of  warfare.  Him  phy. 
the  authorship  of  whirk  i»  »# 
knowlnlged  by  Rida  .l«A*^* 
\'.mng.  tlw  author  of  “Broca 
of  Harvard.'*  is  put  forward  a* 
” a comedy  of  New  York  Va- 
tinnal  Guard  lilc'*;  thcr»f.cr, 
we  know  that  it  is  a «**ii: 
but  dor*  it  depict  faithfully 
the  inner  life  of  the  State* 
volunteer*?  Arc  the*  **r‘ 
riora.  upon  whmn  our  wi-unty 
-si  greatly  depends.  *mK  dr«J- 
f ii  I cut  ii|m  a*  the  author  rrfff 
-cut*?  IV»  they  intervene 
tlwlr  etcrrlm  by  thr  siuginc  « 
'•  coon  ” song*  and  collegr  clrr*' 
hv  piano  playing  and  l*«F 
frog?  One  hesitate*  t«  think 
«o.  l.ct  ti<  assume  that  wuc 
one  ha*  lawn  cruelly  mi»V"dirg 
this  excellent  playwright-^ 
in  her  *'  Drown  of  H»mr* 
told  us  tlw  **  real  truth  ■•"“J 
rollege  life;  let  u.  avumr  tV» 
these  glimpse*  of  1 *5, 

ninister  doing*  are  hue.  t*,’,«, 
uncoBscioii*.  cnluituiio*. 

It  would  l*-  imlisctwt  toy 
forth  in  detail  llw  dalvr*"* 
wickeilnesa  of  the**  d«ar'  *' 
they  are  mercilessly  wl  Wtt* 

“The  Hoys  of  t*i*u|iaB.v  ’ " ~ 
such  mutters  are  md  '"r  , 

stern  and  uurquivooal  ' 
print  Let  it  suffice  t«  my 
Miss  i or  Mm.**  Y-ungn*"^ 
larly  fortunate  in  the  player* 
who’  make  actual  her 
tions.”  Mr  Dal.v. 
for  a time — though  , ‘‘n 

not  for  long— the 
Mr.  (hHJIgr  H-rnarl 
lightful  Imagining*.  w 
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*T*  MOL’ SANDS  have  discarded  ihc  idea 

7 of  making  ihcir  own  Cocktails,— all  will 
after  giving  the  CLUB  COCKTAILS  a 
lair  iriaL  Scientifically  blended  from  the 
choicest  old  liquors  and  mellowed  with  age 
make  them  the  perfect  rnckluil*  (hat  they 
*re'«.  Vcn  k'n<*s-  popular  of  which 
arc  Martini  (Gin  base).  Manhattan  < Wh la- 
ke v base). 

the  following  label  appears  on  every 
bottle : 7 

Guaranteed  under  the  National  Pu re 
D*xift*  Act.  Approved  June 

SOth.  1906.  Serial  No.  1707. 

0.  P.  HEUBLKIN  ft  BKO..  Sole  Prop*. 
Hartford  New  York  London 


The 

Elements  of  Navigation 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON 

It  la  a very  clear  and  concise  statement  of  essen- 
tial facta  concerning  the  handling  of  a ship  at 
*ca.  and  furnishes  information  Indispensable  lo 
-•very  one  connected  with  the  navigation  of  a 
vcaael. — Army  anJ  AVrjy  Journal,  AVip  )W. 

W7/A  IH  at  rami.  tt.00 

HARPER  & BROTHERS.  NEW  YORK 


FOR  m HEM 


or  BRAINS 


MADE  AT  KEY  WEST>- 


r?J#  of  Oayeat  Cut.  tip  of  them 

; -7°  T°"*  » l«rt  in  Which  he 

L-.mUch  um.Hs.nt  nnd  gentle  um.iM- 
•nent;  Hon-nre  Noah  a*  the  liirl  with  the 
J."*p  U extravagantly  amusing:  Frances 
King  does  a conventionally  ubtu«*  heroine 
with  a ppn.pmte  effect;  Howard  Katahn.* 
vitalize*.  with  charm  and  humor,  u verv 
**“  UBeomn,"nl>’  •invert*  anil 
naturalise  actor,  this);  Venter  (large*  is 
litcrting  as  the  choleric  uncle  of  The  t ut- 
up.  uid  Hoy  Fairchild,  as  an  Insufferable 
* *d.  is  altogether  convincing.  Jennie  A. 
hiiNtare  as  the  Scheming  Mother  make,  all 
Iha1  can  Is*  made  of  a i.rciamteroua  part. 

, vannot  clone  this  brief  appreciation 
without  rendering  glad  boning.,  to  the  Inve- 
v male  ell  It  hm  worn  by  Mr.  Dalv  IV 
Hu  nnd  suit  which  he  flaunta  before  the  eves 
of  leas-fortunate  in  the  last  act'  is 

a triumph  of  the  creative  imagination,  a 
sartorial  Poem,  an  irnthetic  entity  which 
contains  within  itself  the  quintessential 
lure  of  spring. 

To  say  that  Mlsa  Grace  George  is  doing 
i mi  * nor.)t  .of  ,M,r  c“rM'r  *•  ('uprirnttr  in 
Diron.-on*  in  to  mt  truth— and  yet  not 
quite  the  whole  truth.  The  playgoer  of 
experience  jn  immediately  aware  of  Lrr 
■muring  growth  in  the  art  of  expression,  of 
a new  vivacity  and  dash  in  thia  young  worn- 
>n  whose  fresh,  wholesome,  winsome  per- 
sonality has  always  been  her  chief  charm. 
And  yet  to  nee  her  exploiting  the  aillv,  is-tu- 
lant.  cynical  French  girl-wife,  who  is  rendv 
to  change  Imslstnda  with  less  thought  than 
she  would  bestow  upon  the  ordering  of  a 
in-w  gown,  cannot  fail  to  give  her  inanv  ad- 
mirers something  of  a ab.sk.  It  is  as'  if  a 
father  should  suddenly  discover  lii«  daintily 
reared  young  daughter-  calmly  dissecting 
d'Annunxio  or  Pierre  laniy*.  Net  this  nur 
|>ri«c  is  Ms»n  lost  as  one  follows  Miaa  trenrge 
in  her  new  flights  of  comedy.  After  all.  in 
lliese  piping  limes  of  twentieth-century  de- 
velopment we  must  not  hark  Isick  to  aland- 
ards  of  the  cold,  alarchy  Victorian  ago, 

The  world  lives,  thro'ha,  grows,  ever  ad- 
vances; the  daring  advance-guard  of  ,\esler- 
day  is  the  laggard  roar  guard  of  to  morrow, 
and  if  mocking  old  Sanlou  happened  to 
nmti-4*  our  fathers  by  his  |s.rtr«val  of  the 
Wiles  of  the  bn -I Wild  who  outvies  *||is  would 
be  mi |, planter  by  playing  tin-  frantic  vet 
wily  lover,  why.  let  ua  go  to  the  feast  with 
great  gusto.  A fig  for  your  captious  palates! 

The  trilateral  marital  farce  was  never  more 
merrily  done,  even  though  Miss  Margaret 
Mayo  adapted  Surdnu  for  live  occasion. 

And  “ I " will  maintain,  eonlident  of  the 
enmdsiration  of  all  who  have  seen  and  heard 
her.  that  no  more  charming,  fascinating 
/■n.N.ic  has  ever  been  known  in  this  city. 
Miss  George  plays  the  juirt  with  all  tile 
merriment  of  a prankish  girl  on  a frolic,  vet 
with  touches  of  sincerity  that  hold  the  *u- 
dience  breathless.  In  the  very  rUiuf-  dinner 
sn  ne  in  the  CafA  du  Grand'  Vatel.  f..r  ex- 
ample, sl*c  was  an  adorable  lint  foolish  girl 
misled  by  her  worshipping  though  sophisti- 
cated husband. 

A*  f"r  the  play.  It  Is  Iaugh-oMn|>elling  as 
ever.  Frank  Worthing  is  excellent  as  the 
wily  husband,  and  Max  Freeman  |we  still 
•igh  for  the  vanished  laughter  of  “ Kr- 
minis  was  a wonderfully  grotesque  and 
amusing  head  waiter. 


A Self-made  Kick 

' Btni.rr  is  certainly  a self-made  man," 
remarked  lamg. 

••  He  is.”  agreed  I*rgr;  "and  from  the  ex- 
perience I had  when  I askrsl  to  marry  hi* 
daughter.  I judge  he  spent  a great  deal  of 
time  on  Ilia  fret.” 


roast  meats 

hot  or  cold,  arc  given  just 
that  “finishing  touch’1  if 
seasoned  with 

Lea  & Perrins’ 
Sauce 

™*  oaioiNA*.  woacuTaasMiac 

It  perfects  the  flsvor  of 
Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,  Chops, 
Veal  and  Salads.  It  gives 
relish  to  an  otherwise  in- 
sipid dish. 

BC WARE  or  IMITATIONS 
Joha  DuiuWa  Sou,  Agtnu,  New  York 


EXTRACT 

Nothing  elae  is  so  soothing  and 
•0  beneficial  to  the  ahfn 
Nothing  else  la  so 
REFRESHING  and  HEALING 
Avoid  imitations.  Many  aro 
adulterated  with  active  noi- 
Refuse  them. 
Insist  on  having 

POND’S 

EXTRACT 

The  Standard 

for  60  Yean 

UOKWI.  Oertlw  ft  Co.. 
AfwntA 

HII  n itaoa  » t.  jr«w  Tor* 

financial 


liltk*  of  exchange  boiicbt  *ml 
•oig,  Cable  liau»fcrs  to  Eo- 
rope  »n«l  £ootb  Africa,  Coo- 
’mercial  and  Traveller*’  1-ettera 
of  Credit.  Collection*  m«<Je. 
i lit  crust  ion  ill  Cheque*.  C«r- 
littcatee  ut  Deposit. 


Letters 
of 

Credit. 

Brown  Brothers  A Co., 


lUssem.  Nix  B9  W « m.  Ntskst. 


Q)' 


Reading  Makcth  a Full  Man 

Tint  Koyai.  franc-  '*  Surely  vour  Majesty 
won't  dine  off  Ibis  fellow!*  lie’s  bard  as 
nail- — put  up  the  toughest  fight  of  the  whole 
•hip's  crew.' 

Ki.mi  1-rrvu.i'R  Mormiouxwnn.  “Don't 
worry,  rhef.  I know  he’ll  conn-  to  tabic  like 
spring  lamb.  The  poet  says;  'The  bravest 
are  always  the  tmdartft.*" 
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HOW  THE  SHIP  SURGEONS  BROUGHT  THE  “SUEVIC"  TO  HER  HOSPITAL 


TUB  STEAMHIIIP  “ M<nQC  ” WOUND  FROM  SOUTHAMPTON  TO  AUSTRALIA.  WENT  ASHORE  NEAR  HIE  LIZARD  ON  MARCH  17.  IT  WAR 
POUND  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  OET  HER  BOW  OKK  THE  ROCKS,  AXI>  IN  ORDER  TO  HALVE  AH  MUCH  OK  HER  AH  POHHIHLE,  HUE  WAS  CtT  IN  TWO 
BY  THE  AID  OK  A DYNAMITE  DISCHARGE  A LITTLE  FORWARD  OK  THE  BRIDGE;  THE  DISLODGED  PORTION  WAS  THEN  TOWED  INTO  BOt'TH- 
AMPTON.  WHERE  A NEW  BOW  WILL  BE  KITTED  TO  T1IE  IlflJ-  THE  PORTION  WHICH  WAS  RECLAIMED  Is  400  nit  IN  LENGTH 


A SPRING  DAY  IN  NEW  YORK 


KIVE  AND  A II AI.K  INCHES  OT  SNOW  KKI4.  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  ON  THE  IHll  OK  APRIL  BETWEEN  H.2II  A U.  AND  .’l  P.M. — A RECORD 
SNOWFALL  FOR  APRIL.  THE  PHOTOGRAPH  PICTURES  THE  VERNAL  ASPECT  OF  CITY  HALL  PARK  DURING  THE  DEMONSTRATION 
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Chance  for  American  Autos 

Till:  Set* ti»h  reliability  trial  #«»r  touring 
turti,  which  will  begin  on  thr  i5tb  and  end 
on  the  2IHh  of  June  next,  will  ulford  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  tnanufoaturera 
of  American  touring-car*  to  make  good  their 
clnint  that  their  output  equal*  iu  reliability 
and  staying  ipialitie*  the  beat  of  the  foreign 
nmnu fart  tire*.  The  wiuroe  over  which  the 
trial  will  he  eondm-ted  will  lie  from  (Uaogow 
to  Invrrnr**.  a i|ii*t«nee  of  “.>4%  mile*. 

At  the  Scottish  trial*  last  year  live  Amer- 
Icnn  touring-car*  were  entered,  and  while 
■nuking  a good  Hluiwing  an  to  reliability,  were 
rather  «nitela*wd  in  the  mat  tern  of  hill- 
elimhing  and  fuel  eon*uinpt ion.  Thnu1  Scot- 
tish trial*  have  a very  gnat  effect  uiam  pub- 
lic opinion  in  Knrojie  and  other  uiviaian*. 
us  |**ople  are  loginning  to  realize  that  the 
l***l  machine  i*  the  one  which  will  give  the 
most  satisfaction  under,  not  the  beat,  but  the 
worst  cotidil  ions.  Thousands  of  machines 
nro  being  lined  in  the  mining  district*  of 
South  Africa,  ami  this,  os  most  of  the  other 
foreign  market*,  demand*  a thoroughly 
reliable  ear.  Knlrir*  for  the  Scotch  re- 
liability trial  must  lie  made  on  the  forma 
Hti|>plicd  for  that  pnriHi*e  not  later  than  May 
I I next.  The  Itureau  of  Manufacture*  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Isalsir  i*  pro 
1 wired  to  furnish  manufacturers  with  these 
forms. 


Don’t  Shoot  the  Actors ! 

Tiikrk  is  a theatre  in  New  York  not  more 
than  a Sabhath-dny'*  journey  from  the  White 
IJght  Trail  in  which  a roaring  burlesque 
ha*  been  played  since  early  last  fall. 
Singularly  enough,  tin*  programme  presents 
to  the  patrons  of  the  house  this  naive  an- 
nouncement : 


If  you  feel  like  Shooting  come  arouniil 
the  corner  to  — West  — Street 


Getting  a Line  on  Him 

An  Alabama  mail  tells  of  an  odd  chamc 
ter  in  a town  of  tlint  State  for  whom  the 
local  creek  had  more  attraction*  than  the 
hot  and  grassy  cotton -field.  Not  long  ugo 
••Tola?,*’  ns  the  darky  i*  called,  tisik  a day 
off  in  pursuit  of  his  favorite  amuacmcnt. 
T»be  baited  hi*  hook,  anti  long  and  |iatiently 
salt  ii |sin  the  batik  of  the  creek  vainly  wait- 
ing for  a liite.  At  last,  under  the  combined 
iiiilueiK'c  of  the  warmth  of  the  day  ami  the 
sluggish  movement  of  the  creek,  Tobe  fell 
asleep. 

As  the  wea ry  angler  doxed  a big  fish  took 
the  Imit  ami  almost  pulled  the  darky  into 
the  crock. 

"Good  Lord!  Good  laril!"  exclaimed 
Tola*,  with  a gurgle,  ns  he  awoke.  " i*  dis 
niggali  a-tishin’.  or  is  di*  fish  a-niggcrin’T" 


Fetched  Him 

A YOVNO  New  Yorker  of  means  who 
maintains  a residence,  at  certain  seasons, 
near  Greenwich.  Connect  leut,  recently 
nursed  a grievance  against  his  immediate 
neighbor.  The  latter,  it  appear*,  ha*  Is-cti 
ap|M*aleil  to  in  vain  to  put  a stop  to  the 
foraging  of  his  liens  in  the  New-Yorker’s 
garden. 

Finally  the  New  York  man  decided  to 
use  u little  strategy  when  appeal  and 
persuasion  hud  failed. 

One  day  a friend,  who  knew  of  the 
trouble  I ict ween  the  neighbors,  asked: 

"Still  troubled  bv  Hlank’s  lien*?" 

44  Not  a bit  of  ft."  answered  the  New- 
Yorker,  with  a chuckle.  " They're  shut  up 
now." 

“ Ilnw  did  you  manage  to  accomplish  it?" 

“Well."  explained  the  New-Yorker, 
“even-  night,  for  a week,  I put  a lot  of 
egg*  in  tlie  garden  under  the  grape-vine, 
and  every  morning,  when  I was  sure  that 
blank  was  looking.  I went  out  and  brought 
the  eggs  in.” 


The  only  Jacks  which  will  not  In- 
terfere  with  the  body  of  the  car 

The  buying  of  an  Automobile  Jack  not  bearing  the  name 
Barrett  is  really  a confession  of  professional  inno- 
cence. 

Sec  that  the  name  44  Barrett  Jack”  is  cast  on  the  socket. 
You  may  save  fifty  cents  or  a dollar  on  an  inferior  jack, 
but  it  is  likely  to  cost  a hundred  times  that  in  damages 
to  your  car. 

II  >n«r  tinUrr  cannot  supply  you,  ■ a A 

write  illrctl  Ui  ui.  Catalog™#  Ircc  no  B ■ B X 

THE  DUFF  1 I 

MANUFACTURING  CO.  I A 

I!irtwrr  tU*«»TI  lACBS  ■ 

ALLEGHENY.  PA.  # 

26  CortlandlSe.  Now  York  M VfT 


THE  TOURING  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  WHITE 

After  a brief  experience  with  the  White,  the  average  owner  has 
gained  such  confidence  in  its  supreme  reliability  and  its  ability  to  traverse 
any  sort  of  a road,  that  he  plans  his  tours  without  any  thought  as  to 
whether  the  roads  are  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  He  knows  that  his 
tires  will  last  much  longer  than  on  any  other  car  of  similar  size  or 
power.  He  is  independent  of  everything  except  an  occasional  source 
of  gasoline  supply. 

As  an  indication  of  the  ceaseless  touring  activities  of  White  owners, 
it  is  significant  that,  in  many  remote  regions  of  this  country  and  of 
foreign  lands,  the  people  think  that  all  automobiles  arc  propelled  by 
steam-power.  This  conclusion  is  a natural  result  of  their  having  seen 
no  other  automobiles  but  White  Steamers. 


Drive  a WHITE  and  see  the  country  aa  you  have  never  seen  It  before 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


THE  INCOMPARABLE 

WHITE 

THE  CAR  FOR  SERVICE 
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THE  FLOWERS  THAT  BLOOM  ON  THE  SIDEWALK 

DRAWN  BY  SYDNEY  K.  HARTMAN 
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a long  whed-bue  exert*  terrific 
•train  on  your  rear  tires,  and  if 
the  rear  seats  extend  behind  the  wheels  this 
strain  is  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  suspended 
weight  of  passengers  creating  leverage  against 
the  axle.  In  the  design,  material,  and  making 

a PENNSYLVANIA 
CLINCHER  TIRES 

the  above  contingency,  and  innumerable  others 
equally  important,  have  been  deeply  considered 
and  successfully  met.  It  » in  practice  that 
Pennsylvania  Clincher  Tires  "make  better" 
than  any  other  make  in  the  market. 

Write  for  the  Tire  Booklet. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  CO. 

JEANNETTE,  PA. 

Oaerai  !Wn  Agcni.  lOK.I  K It  MCMULLJi*.  III. 

KIW  riWK-iNi  nr..*.1».T  III  TKOtT-tv  |Hbr»a  Am. 

CHICAGO  mi  llichiu.n  Aw.  Ct-fc  VHl.ANU - Jtw-«  k.  Kadi 
rilll  -AHF  I.HIIA-W,  N- IlCLjil  SI.  IVrert. 

|la  iST ON  . *>  I'uk  SAN  MIANCISCO.CAI— «i»m 

M FFAia-m  Main  «■  M«-on  Si. 

ATiaNTA.CA.-MaN.rno«Sc.  t I »M  N »*  — it  Cuy  Itearf. 


MOBILOIL 


v*ry  ouk'lne. 


VACUUM 


rm|iienlilrjiafl- 

* “ "■>,  *.V 


*27°  1 

urw  during  May,  Jim*.  and  July.  North  t 

JiimW.  ntSWK  C.  CtAltK,  W«.  M 

Grand  Hotel  Ronai 

With  All  Modem  Comforts. 

Sulphur  and  Radium  Baths,  Radium  Mud  Baths. 

POSTYEN.  HUNGARY. 


Lackawanna 

Railroad 


Where  to  Spend 
This  Summer 


The  Liickiiwuntui  Railroad’s 
booklet.  "Mountain  and 
Lake  Resorts.”  will  tell  you  how  you  can  go, 
where  you  can  stay,  what  you  can  see.  and  lww 
much  it  will  coat.  ■ 44  |*ige*  profusely  illus- 
trated. In  addition  it  contains  a clever  little 
love  story  entitled 

“ A Chase  for  An  Heiress  ” 

It  win  be  sent  tor  10  ceeits  lu  stamps.  Address 

CEO.  A. CULLEN,  General  Passenger  Agent 
26  E*c hang©  Place  'Dept.  6>.  New  fork  Oity 


“ Stand  Aside!”  said  Teddy  Bear 

By  Earle  Hooker  Eaton 

PirooT  beur  and  slender  stork, 

So  I lie  story  goes. 

On  a doorstep  in  New  York, 

Nearly  came  to  blows. 

Gmulccf  his  bear  ship,  ” KUnd  aside!” 
Haughty  was  Ids  air 
As  he  thundered  ill  Ids  pride, 

“I’m  the  Teddy  Heart 


u Please  to  kindly  understand 
I'm  the  rage  to-day. 

All  the  child  mi  In  the  laud 
Lovo  with  me  to  play. 

Ladi©*,  when  they  rids  or  walk, 
Taks  me  everywhere. 

Aland  aside,  vim  feathered  gawk! 
I'm  tlui  Teddy  Bear f" 


On  one  leg.  Ills  neck  arronfc, 

Stork  then  struck  a poae: 

One  big  lainch  of  claws  lie  hhook 
'Neatli  Ids  lienrship’a  nose. 

“ Hang  your  plush-upholstered  hide! 

Kay,  T like  your  cheek ! 

HU  ml  aside  yovrselff"  be  cried, 

" Kuzzy-wuwy  freak! 


M When  of  precedence  you  talk, 
Have  yourself  such  airs. 

For  t lie  bird  vou  term  a gawk 
Precede*  Teddy  Bears. 

Ere  you're  in  demand  al  all, 
Creature -most  absurd! 

I must  pay  tlie  house  a call — 
I'm  the  Teddy  llirdt'' 


An  Important  Shakespeare 
Discovery 

“On.  mother!”  said  Utile  Jane,  one  day. 
running  into  the  house.  **  Tsu  Imt  says  I 
iniixt  get  a new  reader.” 

” All  rigid,  my  child,”  said  the  mother. 
" Did  teacher  tell  you  the  name  of  the 
hook!” 

“ Oh  yea,”  replied  Jane.  “ It's  HI  ary’ a 
Little  Lamb’s  Tails,  by  Shakespeare. 


Reluctant  to  Go 

A Wwt  Point  iaikt,  some  year*  ago, 
was  told  by  bis  instructor  to  draw  up  tiie 
plans  and  specifications  for  a railroad  via- 
duct to  connect  two  high  bills,  between 
which  ran  a small  stream. 

In  due  course  an  excellent  set  of  draw- 
ings was  presented,  one  .showing  the  bridge 
In  its  completion,  with  a sketch  of  the 
surroundings,  and  on  which  sat  two  men. 
with  their  legs  hanging  over  the  aide,  flail- 
ing. The  drawing  was  returned,  with  the 
request  that  the  men  tie  removed  from  the 
bridge. 

t‘|ion  receiving  the  paper  the  second  lime 
the  professor  diacovered  that  his  instruc- 
tions had  Iteeu  curried  out.  but  that  the 
two  men  were  seated  cat  the  hank  of  the 
stream,  still  in  quest  of  representatives  of 
the  finny  tribe. 

Again  was  the  paper  returned,  and  this 
time  with  positive  orders  to  remove  the 
men  from  the  drawing  altogether.  Imagine 
the  consternation  which  overspread  tlie 
features  of  the  **  learned  instructor.”  upon 
receiving  the  paper  for  the  third  lime,  to 
ftud  two  little  grave*  and  tombstones,  with 
appropriate  epitaphs,  situated  near  tlie 
lunik  of  the  stream.  His  orders  had  been 
obeyed,  and  the  men  removed  altogether. 

Needless  to  say  that  the  ended,  was  for 
given  for  this  Breach  of  discipline,  and  the 
unintentional  di«res|>ect  to  his  senior  offi- 
cer was  overlooked. 


In  an  artiele  describing  the  new  Engineers’ 
riuh  which  appeared  in  the  Weekly  of  April 
IS,  the  name  of  the  architects  of  the  build- 
ing was  inadvertently  omitted.  This  build- 
ing was  design**!  by  Messrs.  Whitfield  and 
King,  of  New  York. 
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BAD  NAUHEIM 

Near  Frankfort  O M. 

HEART  DISEASE.  GOUT.  BHEbMAIiSM,  FEMALE  DISEASES. 
SCM/UtA.  KEHVOUSHESS 


BAD  NAUHEIM 

SALT  AND  MOINES  HE  SHIPPED  8t  6R,  SALINCNRENTAMT 

| As  t rcs.1  cure  v-r  iecu«iiuirtvd  tU1*  lvirwln*l)  -Hasted,  small, 
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Nineteen  Hundred  Seven 


will  And  our  product*  in 

Private  Carriages 

of  highas*  MiAlleiKc  >t>  all  that 
pensiru  to  (riiwnrlti  of  d«*i|n. 
perfection  of  lofirtrutuon.  and 
otodienev  lo  personal  wishes. 
IsiUboiM  pnwslssd 

C«l*lo*us»  “ **••*•«*»»• 

THE  FRENCH  CARRIAGE  CO. 

mn.  BwMsn.  UOHtmfn  Jstort  CarrUgM 

*j.*»  SUMMER  STREET.  BOSTON.  MASS. 
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American  Diplomacy 

ITS  SPIRIT  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS 

by 

JOHN  BASSETT  MOORE 

Author  ■>/  . 

u£KtrrnJm.*H  ia./  ImlfftHU  ’’  *** 

iHtrrmatieiHil  ArHlniV*.  **- 

For  years  Professor  Moore  h^ 
regarded  as  being  the  highest  living  »* 
thoritv  concerning  the  history  of  .Amen 
can  diplomacy.  This  series  of  Paf**j 
on  American  diplomacy  has  comma** 
wide  attention,  not  only  in  this  00011  ■' 
but  in  all  the  capitals  of  Eun>|«  as  ' 
and  places  many  historical  facts  * 
the  reading  public  for  the  first 
It  shows  how  from  the  very  fi*5*  * 
American  policy  has  been  to 
treaties  and  carry  on  international 
ness  fairly,  square ’v,  and  a**>'  ' 

I ami  it  unfolds  and  expounds  in  3 
' and  connected  form  the  distinct!' • lin  . 
pies  and  policies  the  maintenance 
which  has  caused  American  dipl°*»? 
be  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  grea 
ativc  forces  in  modem  histon'.  ^ 

With  Sixteen  Portraits.  Gd**  *".<&'•* 

: HARPER  & BROTHERS,  SEW ! D® 
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The  Cruise  of  the 

Shining  Light 

By  NORMAN  DUNCAN 

OMKWHAT  like  Dickens,  somewhat  like  Stevenson,  some- 
what like  Harrie  is  Norman  Duncan’s  remarkable  new  novel. 
And  yet  Mr.  Duncan’s  story  is  absolutely  unlike  any  of  the 
stories  of  these  great  writers.  It  is  so  original  as  to  be 
absolutely  unique — a story  of  mystery,  of  love,  of  quaint  humor  and 
vigorous  action.  It  is  not  a story  of  the  sea. 

It  is  a storv  full  of  real  characters  that  will  live — -the  bov  Dannie, 
about  whom  a veil  of  mystery  hangs  and  in  whose  love  story  the  book 
ends — an  old  man,  Nicholas  Top,  who  brings  the  boy  up  to  wear  jewels 
and  tine  clothes,  to  be  a gentleman  after  the  rules  of  Lord  Chesterfield, 
and  to  look  down  on  his  strange  guardian — a girl,  Judith,  whom  Dannie 
loves  from  childhood,  and  the  story  of  whose  first  kiss  is  as  tenderly  and 
quaintlv  humorous  as  anything  in  modern  literature. 

A powerful  story,  a lovable  story— a storv  that  is  full  ot  fine,  manly, 
religious  feeling — a storv  that  holds  one  as  the  great  old-time  novels  hold, 
and  demands  more  than  a single  reading. 


THE  CRUISE 

OF  THE 

SHIJYIJVG  LIGHT 

Post  St>o,  Cloth,  $ 1.50 
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NORMAN 

DUNCAN 

Author  of"  Dr.  Luke  of  theLjbrjdor"  eic. 
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If  You  Were  A Miller 


wheat  and  ^%l'  would  you  bother  to  wash  the 

in  milling  GOLD  4m  FWURWTh‘  '^SHBURN-CROSBYCO  do 

TWENTYsets  of  -t-  l ,,  UR.  Then  the  wheat  is  run  through 
And  its  sdted  TEN  H il  very  fine  and  even. 

process  makes SlT!  thTOV9h  the  finest  silk-  0ur 
hght,  creamy  bread  and  S?*1  a‘mifoi'm  mixture-makes  nice 
myaread  and  biscuits -makes  thebakingsasuccess 
w«Haua».CBOSBy.s 
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FORD'Z'-TALKS 


THE  CAR. 
THAT  SOLD 
THE  AGENT 


No.  4 

Get  the  Series 


FORD  AGENTS  RECEIVE  LESS  discount 
per  car  than  do  the  sales  agents  representing  any 
other  lines  of  motor  cars.  In  fact,  the  difference 
to  the  agent  as  between  a Ford  $600  runabout  and 
its  closest  competitor  is  more  than  $100. 

PERHAPS  THIS  IS  THE  REASON 

why  some  agents  who  handle  various  lines,  amongst 
which  is  the  Ford,  try  so  hard  to  srll  the  others — per- 
haps. We  have  known  agents  to  take  on  the  Ford 
line  }ust  to  block  its  sale. 

WORKS  OUT  ABOUT  THIS  WAY: 

Agent  assures  customer  he  is  wholly  unprejudiced — 
has  he  not  both  lines  to  sell  ? What  difference  can  it 
make  to  him?  (fails  to  mention  the  $100).  Talks  so 
hard  against  the  Ford,  customer  gets  suspicious.  Final- 
ly insists  on  comparative  demonstration.  Sometimes 
asks  to  have  both  cars  taken  apart — rhat  settles  it. 

AT  THE  END  OF  THE  SEASON  the 

agent  finds  he  has  sold  ten  Fords  for  every  other 
car  he  has  disposed  of.  Fords  have  sold' themselves, 
spite  of  him.  He  has  other  cars  on  hand  to  sell  at  loss 
— no  Fords.  Fords  represent  no  investment.  We  ask 
no  guarantee  as  to  number  of  cars  to  bo  taken  in  a year. 
We  know  each  agent  will  want  all  we  can  give  him. 

WE  VENTURE  THE  ASSERTION  that 

not  one  agent  in  ten  took  on  the  Ford  line  will- 
ingly— his  customers  forced  it.  They  asked  for  Fords. 
Insisted  on  seeing  them — agent  had  to  get  the  line 
in  self-defense.  To-day — you  couldn’t  pry  a Ford 
agent  away  with  a crow-bar.  He  doesn't  like  the  small 
discount — but  he  finds  the  profits  on  large  numbers 
amounts  up  in  a year.  And  there's  no  loss,  no  dis- 
satisfaction. Next  season  he  will  handle  no  other. 

ANY  COMPETENT  MAN  who  INSPECTS 

the  Ford  runabout  carefully,  critically,  must  inevitably 
conclude  that,  made  as  it  is  of  Vanadium  Chrome  Steel 
throughout,  machined  with  absolute  accuracy,  per- 
fectly adjusted  and  tested,  there  cannot  be  a very 
wide  margin  of  profit  to  the  maker — on  one  car.  Since 
the  agent’s  profit  is  also  small,  the  buyer  must  be 
getting  pretty  nearly  "all  automobile”  for  his  Shoo. 
That’s  the  point  exactly.  That’s  why  over  5000  Ford 
runabouts  have  already  been  sold  through  (originally) 
unwilling  agents. 

SOUNDS  LIKE  TELLING  TRADE  SE- 
CRETS. but  it  isn’t.  The  secret  of  Ford  success  is 
the  customer’s  preference-  that’s  all  we’re  telling. 
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THE  COMPLETE  WRITINGS  OF 

Henry  Fielding 


Comprising  the  Original 
Text  of  His  Novels, 
Plays,  Poems,  and 
Miscellaneous  Writings 

Edition  de  Luxe — Complete 
in  16  Volumes — Limited  to 
1000  Numbered  and  Registered 
Copies. 


KtKMY  ritU.HO 


'"J’MIIS  is  the  first  attempt  to  provide  a complete  and 
definitive  edition  of  the  writings  of  Fielding,"the  fothci 
of  the  English  novel"  and  the  author  of  perhaps  the  most 
notable  novel  in  English  literature — Tom  Jones.  It  aho 
contains  an  Essay  on  the  l ife,  Genius,  anJ  Achievement  vj 
Fielding,  by  the  late  William  Ernest  Henley;  a valuable 
genealogical  paper  on  T he  Descent  of  Fielding;  a complete 
Bibliography  of  the  First  Editions  of  Fielding's  Writings; 
I.isrs  of  Characters  prefixed  to  each  novel,  etc.  etc.  Neither 
pains  nor  expense  has  been  spared  to  bring  together  even1 
possible  aid  for  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  illustrious 
author,  his  writings,  and  his  times. 

Every  possible  print  and  engraving  bearing  upon  Field- 
ing’s life  and  work  has  been  reproduced  for  this  edinom. 
There  are  caricatures  by  Hogarth,  full-page  illustration! 
from  the  paintings  by  Rowlandson,  Corbould,  Stothard, 
Borel,  Hulctt,  Cruikshank,  Rooker,  and  other  of  the  great 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  artists  who  have  vied  in 
illustrating  Fielding.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  British 
Museum,  thirty  of  the  quaint  title-pages  of  the  first  edirions 
of  Fielding’s  works  have  been  reproduced  in  facsimile. 
The  illustrations  comprise  over  100  full-page  plates  and 
photogravures  on  Japan  paper,  including  facsimiles  and 
reproductions  of  old  titles.  Each  volume  is  embellished 
with  an  engraved  title-page  after  a design  by  Cotbould. 

The  work  is  printed  from  a beautiful  Roman  type,  spe- 
cially cast  for  this.edition.  The  press-work  is  the  best  that 
modern  printing  can  produce,  and  every  detail  of  manu- 
facture is  in  keeping  with  the  general  high  character  o[  the 
work. 

This  de  luxe  edition,  in  16  crown-octavo  volumes,  is  lim- 
ited to  1000  copies.  It  is  printed  on  fine  laid  paper,  with 
deckled  edges,  and  watermarked  with  Fielding's  name. 
The  volumes  arc  hound  in  rich  red  buckram,  with  paper 
labels,  gilt  tops,  headbands,  etc.  The  greater  part  of  this 
limited  edition  has  been  disposed  of.  The  remaining  sets 
will  be  sold  uniformly  at  a price  of  540.00  per  set  while  the)’ 
last.  Descriptive  circular  mailed  on  application. 

OUR  OFFER 

On  receipt  of  53.00  we  will  send  you,  all  charges  prepaid. 
THE  COMPLETE  WRITINGS  OF  HENRY  FIELD- 
ING, in  16  volumes,  limited  de  luxe  edition.  If  you  do  not 
like  the  books  when  they  reach  you,  send  them  back  at  out 
expense  and  we  will  return  the  53.00.  If  you  do  like  them, 
send  us  53-00  per  month  until  the  price,  $40.00,  is  paid- 
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COMMENT 

Roosevelt,  Wadsworth,  and  the  Civil  Service 

Tub  quarrel  between  Congressman  Wauswoktii  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  one  in  which  the  country  may  well  reflate  to 
take  any  interest  except  as  it  illustrate*  or  emphasize*  the 
ehornoter  or  the  practices  of  the  principal  party  to  it.  Mr. 
K«kkkvklt  lmsturnol  out  of  tho  office  Colleetor-of-Internal- 
Iteveuue  Saxhkiw  of  the  Rochester  (district,  a man  who  was  rec- 
ommended by  Mr.  \V.\uswottTif,  then  CoitgrcMman.  'IT ion  ore 
others  apparently  to  go.  Some  people  say  that  Mr.  KooMSVBLT 
doe*  this  to  punish  Mr.  Waiwwoktii,  who  1ms  become  his 
enemy;  some  say  that  the  action  of  the  President  is  part  of 
a general  plan  to  reorganize  the  Republican  party  of  the 
State  of  New  York;  no  one  says,  so  far  a-s  the  public  is  in- 
formed. that  the  removals,  followed  hy  appointment*  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  new  Congressman,  are  for  the  improve- 
ment of  tho  Federal  wrrioe.  It  is  well  known  that  the  New 
York  Republican  machine  is  not  enthusiastically  loyal  to 
Governor  Hi  UIIKS.  and  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  intenda  to  do  nil 
in  his  power  so  to  change  and  improve  the  organization  tliat 
it  will  think  better  of  tho  Governor.  It  is  perfectly  right 
ami  it  is  judicious  for  nny  individual  Republican  to  do  all 
that  is  in  him  for  Governor  Ultima  and  good  State  govern- 
ment; hut  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  no  right 
to  use  the  Federal  offices  for  this  purpose — no  more  right  to 
do  it  than  Mr.  Bryan  would  have,  if  he  hapiiened  to  be  Presi- 
dent, to  till  tho  collectorships  in  cities  and  all  the  postmaster- 
ships  with  men  who  would  In.*  ex|iected  to  devote  themselves 
to  preaching  government  ownership  of  railroads.  If  Mr. 
Rooskv£|,t  is  doing  this  to  punish  Mr.  Wadsworth,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  characterize  his  eomluet ; self-respecting  men 
need  no  instruction  on  this  point.  If  he  is  doing  this  to  aid 
Governor  IlroiiK*,  he  is  treating  the  Federal  offices  ns  party 
or  factional  »|>oils,  and  the  President  who  uses  the  Federal 
offices  for  spoils  in  order  to  accomplish  what  tie  thinks  to  lie 
good  is  violating  the  principles  of  the  merit  system,  and  is 
laying  up  a precedent  for  some  President  who  will  use  the 
offices  to  accomplish  any  object  which  he  may  have,  had  or 
good  or  indifferent,  for  the  country's  interests  or  against  them, 
for  the  country’s  welfare  or  for  tho  gratiiication  of  his  own 
ambitions  or  his  own  desires.  Against  the  sort  of  thing  with 
which  he  is  freely  charged  Mr.  Rowrvklt  has  preached  for 
the  bettor  part  of  his  life;  ami  now  the  time  i*  hero  when  the 
country  has  the  right  to  ask  him  to  practise  what  he  has 
preached,  notwithstanding  its  possible  effect  on  his  personal 
desires. 

Where  i*  Mr.  Hughes  Coming  Out  ? 

It  is  probable  that  the  use  of  Federal  pntmnmrc  in  New 
York  State  hi  support  of  Governor  IlroiiKs  will  lie  effivtive. 
und  will  constrain  file  Legislature  to  do  the  tilings  that  the 
Governor  wants  done  — dismiss  Commissioner-of-Iiisuraucc 


Kelsey  and  pass  tlie  public  utilities  bill.  Rut  it  in  still  matter 
for  discussion  whether  the  President,  by  using  the  Federal 
power  to  help  the  Governor,  is  doing  him  a real  political 
service,  or  the  contrary.  The  Governor,  by  his  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Fiikokhk’K  C\  Stevens,  whom  he  has  put  in  charge  of 
the  building  of  the  barge-canal,  is  already  sufficiently  at  odds 
with  cx-Congressman  Waimvvortij,  hut  he  has  not  yet  broken 
with  utiy  considerable  faction  of  his  party  in  the  State.  If 
he  should  win  hi*  own  fight  in  his  party,  it  would  leave  him 
in  a very  strong  position  in  his  State;  if  he  should  lose  his 
tight,  his  | me  it  ion  might  still  be  strong,  for  he  could  put  the 
responsibility  for  the  defeat  of  his  programme  where  it  be- 
longs. ami  invite  the  voters  to  choose  between  him  ami  his 
measures  and  those  Republicans  who  had  apponed  him.  Rut 
if  he  wins  by  the  aid  of  the  President  and  by  a use  of  Federal 
patronage  which  a good  many  of  his  best  backers  will  dis- 
approve, where  will  he  be!  Who,  in  that  ease,  will  really  have 
succeeded — Roosevelt  or  IlrcilEs?  It  is  these  considerations 
which  make  observers  wonder  how  far  the  Governor  has  liked 
and  welcomed  the  assistance  that  the  President  has  been  so 
ready  to  afford  hint. 

A Jarring  Note  in  the  Peace  Symphony 

During  the  session  of  the  Pence  Conference  oil  April  15 
a letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Roosr.vKI.T  in  which  he  reminded 
the  auditors  that  it  is  not  peace  hut  righteousness  that  exaltcth 
a nation,  and  that  if  jience  and  righteousness  are  ever  at  odds 
we  must  stand  for  the  latter.  This  somewhat  familiar  homily 
provoked  the  wrath  of  Mr.  C.vRXgaie,  who  insisted  that  under 
no  circumstances  could  n distinction  l>c  drawn  between  peace 
and  righteousness,  and  invited  his  hearers  to  imagine  the 
confused  mental  state  of  a limn  who  could  draw  such  a dis- 
tinction. We  apprehend  that  on  this  occasion  the  iron- 
master was  at  fault.  Not  long  afterward  Ambassador  Brycb 
IMiintcd  out  that  there  are  contingencies  in  which  an  inflex 
ihle.  not  to  say  pusillanimous,  determination  to  maintain 
peace  at  any  cost  could  not  lie  reconciled  with  righteousness, 
lie  told  his  audience  that  lie  could  recall  at.  least  one  such 
situation  in  the  nineteenth  century,  hut  left  them  to  name  it, 
evidently  having  in -mind  our  Civil  War,  wherein  each  of  the 
sections  at  the  time  of  the  tiring  on  Fort  Sumter  honestly 
believed  it  to  be  its  duty  not  to  keep  the  jieacc.  The  only 
influential  man  at  the  North  who  advised  that  the  Southern 
States  should  be  allowed  to  ik-part  from  the  Union  in  peace 
was  IIokacb  GrkklkY,  and  even  he  ultimately  retracted  the 
pro|K»uil  ami  became  a zealous  advocate  of  coercion.  On  the 
whole,  we  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  Mr.  CaRNBCIE  can  have 
intended  to  condemn  a resort  to  arms  in  self-defence.  Ac- 
cording to  M1I.T0X,  there  was  once  a war  in  heaven,  and  the 
task  of  repelling  the  reUdlious  angels  was  committed  hy  God 
Himself  to  Ilis  Ron.  Earthly  wars  are  sometimes  wantonly 
aggressive,  and  we  are  not  likely  to  si-e  the  last  of  such  con- 
tests until  the  Hague  Congress  succeeds  in  very  much  widen- 
ing the  field  of  arbitration.  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  truthfully 
enough  in  the  same  letter  that  the  speakers  at  the  New  York 
Peace  Conference  would  do  well  to  urge  the  extension  of 
arbitration  rather  than  disarmament.  Tin-  President  did  not 
hesitate  to  rebuke  the  custom  of  uttering  or  applauding  senti- 
ments which  represent  mere  wind,  and  neither  haw  been  nor 
can  lie  translated  from  words  into  devils.  lie  justly  said  that 
harm  and  not  good  would  result  if  through  general  dis- 
armament the  most  civilised  and  peace-loving  |»eop]es,  main- 
taining the  highest  standards  of  municipal  and  international 
duty,  should  he  placed  at  the  mercy  of  other  peoples  still  in 
the  stage  of  military  barbarism  or  military  despotism. 

A Man  of  War  Denounces  Warfare 

Another  *|N*aker  who  during  a part  of  his  discourse  must 
have  worried  Mr.  Cvknkoie  a little  was  Colonel  Sir  Robert 
Cranston,  formerly  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh.  Sir  Robert, 
although  ultimately  he  condemned  on  biological  grounds  war- 
fare between  civilized  human  lieings,  began  hy  descanting  at 
some  length  on  the  tremendous  imlcblinent  of  organic  life 
in  general  and  of  the  human  race  in  particular  to  warfare  of 
tiie  most  incessant,  ruthless,  and  atrocious  kind.  Tie  reminded 
his  hearers  that  “ Nature,  ml  with  tooth  and  claw,  with  raving 
shrieks  against  the  erred  ” of  the  peace-lover,  ami  recalled 
the  indisputable  fact  that  hut  for  the  hideous  and  extermi- 
nating warfare  which  has  gone  on  for  counties*  ages,  and 
which  is  ouly  aiiothet  nuuic  for  the  struggle  for  existence. 
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nobody  present  ut  I ho  Peace  Conference  would  have  been  as 
intelligent  as  a jellyfish.  .Modern  warfare  between  civilized 
peoples  Sir  Robkrt  denounced,  mainly  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  conducted  on  the  principles  of  chivalry  instead  of  on 
the  scientific  principles  exemplified  in  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  and  the  evolution  of  species.  Civilized  man  for  his 
warfare  picks  out  all  his  strongest  and  moat  virile  repre- 
sentatives and  exposes  them  to  all  the  risks  of  conflict,  while 
females  and  all  the  weaker  males  are  left  safe  at  home.  Dy 
such  discrimination  the  human  stock  is  physically  not  im- 
proved, but  deteriorated,  by  warfare.  Modern  wurfarc,  there- 
fore, is  a crime  against  nature,  and  the  human  race  must  pay 
the  penalty.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  frown  vanished 
from  Mr.  Carnegie's  forehead. 

Europe  on  the  Peace  Conference 

It  is  reported  by  cable  that  some  European  statesmen  and 
writers  do  not  take  the  Peace  Conference  seriously,  and  that 
they  accuse  us  of  an  inconsistency  between  our  words  and  our 
recent  warlike  enterprises.  We  cannot  argue  any  more  in- 
telligently about  a nation's  character  than  of  an  individual's 
from  a single  aet.  We  must  have  a conspectus  of  the  whole 
to  reach  an  intelligent  conclusion.  The  United  States  govern- 
ment has  done  more  to  promote  the  peaceable  settlement  of 
international  disputes  than  all  the  governments  of  Europe, 
and  more  than  any  other  power  to  influence  the  civilizing 
of  war  and  the  just  treatment  of  neutrals.  In  a word,  it 
has  done  most  to  establish  and  extend  the  principles  and 
teachings  of  QtKmvi  ftacognizing  this,  the  American  dele- 
gate to  the  Hague  Conference  in  18JM1 — Andrew  D.  White— 
was  recognized  as  the  pro|>er  person  to  eulogize  Orotius  in 
the  church  at  Delft.  When  foreigners  are  inclined  to  mag- 
nify what  they  call  our  lapses,  they  might  do  well  to  ponder 
on  the  broad,  deep,  and  almost  constant  current  of  our  in- 
fluence on  international  relations  before  they  let  fly  their 
shafts  of  wit. 

Starching  for  Candidates 

The  suggest  ions  of  other  names  than  Mr.  Bryan's  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  in  1008  are  not  the  outcome  or  result 
of  any  factional  movement,  as  is  usually,  ami  perhaps  not  un- 
naturally, intimated.  There  is  no  combination  of  Democrats 
looking  for  a candidate  with  whom  Mr.  Bryan  eau  lie  beaten; 
there  is,  however,  a strong  feeling  which  is  governing  ami 
directing  the  thinking  of  many  men  who  are  patriotic  and 
who  patriotically  differ  Imth  from  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
Bryan,  There  is.  too,  a good  dad  of  bard  thinking  on  the 
subject  by  men  of  both  parties,  men  who  are  anxious  to  lead 
their  party  into  another  direction  than  that  in  which  it  is 
moving,  and  other  men,  of  higher  ideals,  perhaps,  who  arc 
thinking  much  less  of  their  party  than  of  their  country. 
This  feeling  ami  this  thinking  are  not  to  he  considered  as 
having  for  their  object  the  capture  of  the  Democratic  party 
by  those  who  are  called  “ conservative  Democrats.”  The 
thoughts  of  all  rneu  who  comprehend  the  serious  conditions 
of  the  time  are  turned  to  the  Presidential  election  com- 
ing on.  ami  both  Republicans  and  Democrats  who  do  not  like 
existing  conditions  are  looking  about  for  some  one  who  will 
help  restore  to  us  the  government  as  it  was;  who  will  keep 
the  faith  of  the  Constitution;  who  will  respect  the  conceded 
sovereignty  of  the  States;  who  will  restore,  so  far  ns  an 
Executive  can,  the  independence  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  government;  and  who  will  again  grace  the  high  office 
with  the  dignity,  the  atacnce  of  which  good  men  have  so  often 
and  so  regretfully  remark'd.  It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  even 
Republicans  who  desire  n change  recognize  that  it  will  Ire  much 
easier  to  elect  a Democrat  who  believes  in  maintaining  our 
constitutional  government  than  a Republican,  and  this  for 
obvious  reasons. 

Some  of  the  Candidates  Suggested 

In  burking  about  for  Mime  one  who  might  be  the  candidate 
of  a real  opposition  party,  many  names  have  Usui  suggested. 
Governor  Johnson  of  Minnc*otu  is  a recent  one,  and  still 
more  recent  are  the  names  of  Judge  Gray  and  of  JrnsoN 
Harmon.  All  these  men  have  elements  of  strength  among  the 
Democratic  voters,  Judge  Gray  and  Mr.  Harmon,  perhaps, 
especially  among  the  Democratic  voters  of  the  Southern 
States.  Both  of  them  posses-*  also  the  respect  of  the  better 
element  of  the  Republican  party  with  whom  they  have  come 


in  contact.  They  are  public  men  of  character,  of  patriotism, 
and  they  possess  those  qualifications  of  statesmanship  which, 
in  England  and  in  all  European  parliamentary  countries,  al- 
most inevitably  insure  their  possessors  continuous  public 
careers.  It  is  especially  worthy  of  note  in  discussing  this 
subject  or  in  mentioning  contemporaneous  phenomena  that 
the  serious  suggestion  that,  next  year,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate ought  to  come  from  the  South  is  made  by  Northerners. 
It  is  the  well-known  fact  that  the  Southerners  themselves 
hesitate;  they  aro  not  sure  that  it  is  yet  their  time,  or  that 
they  possess  precisely  the  man  whom  they  would  be  willing 
to  see  nominated.  There  is  one  name  that  is  constantly  re- 
curring to  the  minds  of  men  who  are  looking  for  a possible 
candidate  of  the  kind  who  desire  a President  who  will  put  an 
end  to  spectacular  turmoil;  who  will  be  a true  reformer,  but 
who  will  not  be  willing  to  break  the  law  or  to  play  obnoxious 
politics  for  the  purpose  of  securing  what  he  regards  as  re- 
forms. Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson's  candidacy  was  first  suggested, 
in  print,  in  these  columns.  It  was  accepted  kindly,  notably 
by  the  South,  whence  he  came  to  the  North,  but  at  first  the 
suggestion  was  often  regarded  as  academic;  but  it  becomes 
more  and  more  apparent,  as  time  goes  on,  that  it  was  a very 
practical  suggestion,  so  that  the  thoughts  of  serious  men  are 
coming  buck  to  it  again  and  ugain,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the 
article  copied  from  the  New  York  Time*  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Weekly.  So  far.  Woodrow  Wilson  is  the  man  who 
most  satisfies  the  desires  and  convictions  of  men  who  for 
good  and  patriotic  reasons  would  like  to  see  a change;  who 
think  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration  is  injurious  to 
the  country;  and  who  will  strongly  desire  to  defeat  any  can- 
didate whom  he  may  impose  upon  the  Republican  party — a 
desire  that  has  within  the  week  been  severely  rebuked  by 
more  than  one  prominent  Republican  newspaper. 

The  Conference  of  Colonial  Premiers  in  London 

The  home  politics  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  likely  to  he 
affected  sensibly  by  the  firm  demand  put  forward  by  most  of 
the  colonial  premiers  now  participating  in  a conference  with 
Sir  II.  J.  Campiiei.l-Bannekman,  the  British  Prime  Minister, 
and  Lord  Elgin,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonics.  What 
the  colonial  premiers  demand  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  desired  to  g'ne,  to  wit,  a preference  in  the 
British  market  for  colonial  products  over  similar  com 
modifies  imported  from  foreign  countries.  Evidently  the 
protectionist  snake  was  only  scotched,  not  killed,  h.v  the  tre- 
mendous victory  of  the  Liberals  at  the  last  general  election. 
It  is  now  becoming  pretty  clear  that  the  victory  was  not 
gained  solely  or  even  mainly  on  the  issue  of  free  trade  vnraun 
a preferential  tariff  for  the  colonies,  hut  was  due  largely 
to  an  organized  revolt  of  English  Non-conformists  against  the 
Education  Act  put  on  the  statute-book  h.v  the  Balfoir  gov- 
ernment. ami  to  the  resentment  amused  among  the  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  lalmr  by  the  Maida  Vale  decision  ren- 
dered by  the  House  of  Lords,  which  made  the  funds  of  a trade- 
union  liable  for  damages  caused  by  its-  members  when  the 
latter  were  obeying  the  union’s  orders.  The  House  of  Lord* 
has  shrewdly  permitted  that  decision  to  lie  annulled  practically 
by  a statute,  with  the  result  that  the  Laboriten  are  already 
tending  to  separate  from  their  Liberal  allies.  If  the  Lords 
could  also  see  their  way  to  accepting  such  amendments  of 
the  Balkoi  h Education  Act  as  would  conciliate  the  English 
Non-conformists,  and  would  sanction  such  a moderate  instal- 
ment of  home  rule  os  Mr.  YVvsoham,  formerly  Irish  Secretary, 
was  at  one  time  inclined  to  favor,  the  Unionists  could  insist 
on  making  the  next  election  turn  on  the  naked  issue  of  a 
preferential  tariff  for  the  colonies,  in  which  event,  should 
the  present  drift  of  public  opinion  continue,  they  might  ru- 
••over  control  of  the  House  of  Comtnpns  and  insert  the  thin 
end  of  the  protection  wedge.  We  need  not  say  that  American* 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  matter,  for  if  ever  a tariff  prefer- 
ence is  conceded  to  the  food  staple*  ami  raw  materials  of  the 
British  colonies  in  the  markets  of  the  parent  state,  it  will  be 
principally  at  our  expense. 

The  British  Budget 

It  was  a very  interesting  budget  that  Ohancellor-of-the- 
Excltequer  Asquint  opened  the  other  day  to  the  vision  of 
Parliament  and  to  the  world  that  reads  cable  despatches. 
The  expenditures  of  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain  are  not  as 
great  as  those  for  the  United  States,  judging  by  the  appro- 
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printioiis  of  the  Inst  session,  and  it  is  mincing  its  public 
debt.  It  in  pro|K>hod  to  change  the  income  tax  radically, 
snaking  a difference  between  earned  and  unearned  incomes. 
This  is  a logical  step  in  a direction  in  which  England  has 
long  been  moving.  The  tax  on  earned  incomes  of  less  than 
$10,000  is  to- lx?  lowered,  and  a rebate  of  sixpence  in  the  pound 
being  grunted.  The  two  principal  objects  which  the  Chan- 
cellor announced  as  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Liberal  government 
were  the  continued  reduction  of  the  national  debt  and  pro- 
vision for  social  reform.  The  reduction  of  the  debt  last  year 
was  $68,570,000.  Social  reform  is  to  rdvanced,  says  Mr. 
A.njrrm,  by  the  adoption  of  old-age  pensions.  In  saying  this, 
.Mr.  Anvutii  denied  that  he  is  a socialist,  while  contending 
that  the  reform  is  the  most  important  that  is  before  tlie  gov- 
ernment. It  will  lie  difficult  for  Americans  to  agree  with  the 
Chancellor  that  old-age  pensions  can  be  anything  but  social- 
istic. However,  we  can  wait  patiently  until  the  government's 
policy  is  formulated  it:  a bill. 

Appeals  in  Criminal  Cases 

A good  many  remarks  have  been  made  about  the  delays 
in  this  country  in  criminal  cases  owing  to  the  liberality  of 
our  laws  in  permitting  appeals.  There  has  Leon  much  truth 
ami  some  folly  in  tliera.  Jt  is  not  so  much  the  liberality  of 
file  law  as  the  weakness  of  judges  in  interpreting  the  law 
that  is  our  peculiar  fault.  The  English  system  has  been 
usually  referred  to  hs  an  illustration  of  the  right  way  to  con- 
duct criminal  eases.  The  English  system  is,  indeed,  ad- 
mirable. and  especially  is  it  admirably  conducted  by  able 
judges,  who  are  selected  for  appointment  by  an  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  English  Imr,  and  who  hold  during  good  hc- 
havior  or  for  life.  One  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
English  administration  of  the  criminal  law  was  that  appeals 
have  not  been  allowed.  But  the  English  bar  is  now  saying 
that  this  has  been  a mistake,  and  that  it  has  resulted  in  the 
«*onvietiou  and  execution  of  many  innocent  persons.  A bill 
for  the  creation  of  a court  of  criminal  appeal  has,  therefore*, 
been  introduced  in  Parliament.  This  court  is  to  consist  of 
seven  judges  of  the  King’s  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice,  to  be  selected  and  presided  over  by  tlie  Lord  Chief 
Justice.  An  appeal  on  questions  of  law  is  to  lie  permitted 
as  a matter  of  course;  appeals  on  questions  of  fact  are  to  bo 
permitted  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  One  evil,  which 
is  jieculiar  to  us.  is  to  lie  avoided.  There  is  to  be  no  new 
trial.  The  court  may  determine  whether  tlie  conviction  shall 
stand,  1«  modified,  or  set  aside,  but  this  work  of  review  is 
to  be  done  at  public  expense.  The  poor  man  ns  well  as  the 
rich  man  may  avail  himself  of  it.  An  official  is  to  be  ap- 
pointee] to  collect  new  evidence,  and  the  government  iB  to 
appoint  and  pay  solicitors  and  counsel  for  poor  prisoners. 
The  decision  of  this  court,  it  is  expected,  will  be  of  great 
assistance  to  tlie  Home  Secretary,  who  is  to  continue  to  possess 
the  prerogative  of  pardon.  Here  is  law  reform  of  a substan- 
i ini  kind,  doing  sway  with  recognized  evils  and  promoting 
justice.  Our.  principle  of  appeal  is  recognized  as  sound,  but 
its  practice  is  to  be  greatly  lettered. 

Taxation  of  Education 

The  universities  and  colleges  in  Massachusetts  are  up  and 
doing,  and  President  Eliot  is  their  leader.  Moreover,  the 
newspapers  and  churches  of  the  State  arc  taking  a hand  in 
the  conflict.  The  cause  of  the  uprising  is  n favorable  report 
on  a bill  before  the  State  r.egislaturo  providing  for  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  houses  of  presidents  and  professors  of  institutions 
of  learning.  The  tax  would  be  very  small.  To  some  of  the 
colleges,  to  Harvard  especially,  it  would  1*  an  inconsiderable 
burden;  to  others  it  would  he  greater;  but  all  are  standing 
together,  for  the  very  little  profit  which  such  a tax  would 
bring  to  the  several  towns  indicates  to  the  minds  of  Dr. 
Eliot  and  his  associates  that  the  hill  is  intended  ns  but  an 
entering  wedge,  and  that  those  who  favor  it  are  intent  upon 
eventually  taxing  all  college  property.  This  is  also  the  view 
taken  by  the  newspapers  of  the  State,  notably  by  the  Sprint/- 
field  Republican,  the  Boston  flcrabl.  the  Buxton  Journal,  the 
Boston  Pont,  and  the  Bouton  Tranncript.  The  real  interest 
of  the  incident  is  to  be  found  in  the  issue  as  it  is  stated  by 
Dr.  Elicit.  He  says,  and  he  is  followed  by  the  others,  that 
this  is  a movement  to  revolutionize  the  historic  relation  of 
the  State  towards  higher  education.  Other  States,  notably 
the  Western  States,  support  their  own  university1*,  and  the 


towns  in  which  these  universities  are  situated  not  only  do 
not  desire  to  tax  their  property,  but  willingly  pay  their  con- 
tributions to  the  support  of  the  State  institutions.  Massa- 
chusetts pay's  practically  nothing  directly  for  the  support  of 
higher  education,  but  aids  it  by  exempting  the  property  of 
Universities  and  colleges  from  taxation.  Tlie  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  has  divided  that  the  houses  sought  to  be  taxed 
by  the  iK-mling  bill  are  within  the  exemption.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  some  inconsiderable  sums  given  by  the  State  iu 
the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  especially, 
higher  education  has  been  supported  by  private  gifts  made 
largely  by  the  citizens  of  other  States.  Wien  this  money 
has  been  given,  the  State  has  promised  through  its  laws  that 
none  of  it  should  lie  taxed.  Thin  exemption  was  the  con- 
tribution of  Massachusetts  to  higher  education.  To  tax  col- 
lege property  now  would  lie  a reversal  of  the  State’s  attitude 
towards  education,  and  would  imply  a refusal  to  make  any 
contribution  to  a cause  which  Massachusetts  has  always  been 
supposed  to  have  peculiarly  at  heart. 

Th*  Jamestown  Fair  Is  Open 

The  opening  of  the  Jamestown  Exposition  (on  April  20) 
is  impending  as  the  WkkKI.Y  goes  to  press,  and  its  readers 
will  already  have  learned  before  those  lines  reach  them  how 
the  President  came  down  from  Washington  and  made  an 
mldrpMg  and  pressed  the  traditional  button  that  set  the 
machinery  of  the  show  in  motion.  The  Exposition  is  reported 
to  lie  at  this  writing  about  four-fifths  completed,  and  may  bo 
expected  to  I*  very  shortly  in  full  running  order.  The  en- 
tertainment side  of  it,  including  the  marine  spectacles,  ha* 
doubtless  made  most  impression  on  the  public.  The  army 
and  navy  feature*,  al«>ut  which  there  has  been  so  much  lam- 
entation, are  the  two  most  notable  exhibits  in  that  department, 
but  there  i*  a great  deal  else  to  ece — tho  various  State  build- 
ings, iu  which  famous  obi  mansions  are  reproduced,  the  ex- 
hibits usual  to  great  fairs,  of  manufactures,  the  liberal  arts, 
machinery,  transportation,  agriculture,  ami  the  like,  anti  a 
historic  exhibition  of  very  mm-ual  scope  and  quality,  in- 
cluding very  full  anil  detailed  social  economy  and  educational 
exhibits,  ami,  among  other  tilings,  what  is  said  to  be  the  best 
collection  of  relics  and  heirlooms  that  have  ever  boon  brought 
together  In  this  country.  The  setting  of  the  fair  is  exceed- 
ingly pretty.  Tho  site  includes  four  hundred  acres  of  land 
and  an  enclosed  forty-acre  water-basin,  all  looking  out  on 
Hampton  Roads,  and  embellished  with  beautiful  buildings 
and  charming  evidences  ot  the  landscape-gardeners  skill. 
The  Exposition  promises  to  be  very  pleasant  and  profitable, 
and  we  trust  that  the  report*  of  the  early  visitors  will  be  such 
as  to  bring  to  it  a generous  ami  continuous  attendance. 

The  Moyer-Haywood  Conference  Answered 

There  is  not  much  comfort  for  the  Cook  County  (Illinois) 
Moveb-Haywood  Conference  in  the  President’s  reply  to  the 
letter  of  its  chairman  asking  him  to  retract  his  classification 
of  Moybr  and  IIaywood  along  with  IIarrimav  a*  “ undesirable 
citizens.”  The  conference  took  the  ground  that  MoYKR  ami 
Haywood,  being  about  to  lie  tried  for  the  murder  of  Gov- 
ernor Stki'X kk HER* !,  were  prejudiced  in  their  chance  of  ac- 
quittal by  the  President’s  expression  of  an  opinion  so  un- 
favorable to  them.  It  relinked  the  President  for  an  utterance 
which  it  found  to  la*  designed  to  influence  the  course  of 
justice.  The  Prcsiilent  agrees  heartily  with  the  conference 
tluit  such  a design  would  be  exceedingly  improper.  But  what, 
h«  says,  is  the  conference  doing,  writing  letters  which  bear  the 
head-line,  “ Death  cannot,  will  not,  and  shall  not  claim  our 
Brothers.”  “You  are  not.”  he  says,  “demanding  a fair  trial 
or  working  for  a fair  trial,  hut  are  announcing  in  advance 
that  tho  verdict  shall  only  lv  one  wav,  ami  that  you  will  not 
tolerate  any  otlier  verdict.  Such  action  is  flngrunt  in  its  im- 
propriety, and  I join  heartily  in  condemning  it.”  He  is  right 
about  that.  What  the  conference  exists  for  is  to  secure  the 
acquittal  of  Moykr  and  Tlwwonn  by  such  mean*  as  it  can 
command,  and  it  is  in  no  position  to  accuse  the  President 
of  impropriety  in  calling  them  “ umk-sirablc.”  As  to  his  own 
words,  tho  President  denies  that  they  have  any  bearing  at 
all  on  the  question  whether  the  men  were  guilty  of 
murder,  which  is  what  they  are  to  lie  tried  for.  Never 
tholes*,  they  were  word*  tho  President  had  no  call  to 
s|>cak.  and  which,  considering  his  position,  ho  had  better 
not  have  spoken. 
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Mr.  Root’s  Speech  at  the  Peace  Conference 

ItlKT  admirable  speeches  were  made  at  the  Peace  Conference 
held  ill  Carnegie  Hull  during  the  week  ending  April  20.  but  the 
moat  illuminative  and  weighty  of  them  all  uhk  that  delivered  by 
Secretary  Root.  He  began  by  directing  attention  to  the  memo- 
rable difference  between  the  altitude  of  the  world  toward  the 
Peace  Congress  which  Mill  meet  on  June  IS,  at  The  Hague,  nn  l 
the  view  generally  taken  of  its  predecessor,  which  was  held  in  the 
*ame  city  eight  yeara  ago.  There  i*  no  doubt  that  the  feeling 
with  which  the  previous  gathering  was  regarded  by  most  of  the 
participating  powers  was  one  of  polite  incredulity,  whereas  the 
practical  signilieaner  of  the  approaching  second  Congress  is 
universally  recognized.  Such  a gathering  is  no  longer  looked 
u|ton  as  an  occasion  for  mere  academic  discussion,  but  is  accepted 
as  one  of  the  ageneirs  by  which  the  world  is  governed  and  pushed 
forward.  Mr.  Root  proceeded  to  remind  his  auditors  that  three 
broad  questions  affecting  the  conduct  of  nations  toward  each  other 
were  relegated  by  the  Congress  of  1H1HI  to  its  successor.  These 
questions  had  to  do  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals:  the 
inviolability  of  private  property  in  jiaval  warfare;  mid  the  bom- 
bardment of  unfortified  towns,  villages,  and  ports  by  a naval  force. 
In  addition  to  this  specific  programme  for  consideration  at  a 
second  Congress,  the  former  ttssrmldnge  at  The  Hague  declared 
itself  of  the  opinion  that  the  restriction  of  military  charges, 
which  are  at  present  a heavy  burden  on  the  world,  would  Ik* 
extremely  conducive  to  the  nuiterial  and  moral  welfare  of  man- 
kind, and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  next  Congress  would  at 
least  examine  the  possibility  of  an  agreement  ns  to  the  limitation 
of  armed  forces  by  land  and  sea.  It  in  well  known  that,  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  international  -parleys  concerning  the  programme 
of  the  second  Hague  Congress,  the  United  States  government, 
through  Secretary  Root,  rea^rved  the  right  to  present  the  subject 
of  a mliict ion  of  armaments,  and  several  Kunqiean  powers  have 
sine®  indicated  an  intention  of  supporting  the  proposal  made  by 
our  representatives.  Evidently.  Mr.  Root  dives  not.  expeet  that 
the  discussion  of  reduced  armaments  will  leud  to  any  definite  and 
practical  conclusion,  for  he  is  aware  that  Germany  and  Austria 
have  declared  against  such  a reduction,  and  he  knows  that  there 
can  be  no  effective  agreement  which  binds  gome  of  the  great 
powers  and  leaves  others  free. 

The  Keeretary  of  State  also  recalled  the  pur|Kwe  of  our  govern- 
ment to  urge,  through  its  representative*,  the  second  Hague  Con- 
gress to  put  some  limitation  on  tip*  employment  of  force  for  the 
collection  of  ordinary  contract  debts  due  by  one  government  to 
»he  citizens  of  another.  He  brought  forward  the  indubitable  fact 
that  it  has  long  hem  the  policy  of  the  United  Slates  not  to  use 
it*  army  and  navy  for  the  collection  of  contract  debts,  for  the 
reason  that  we  do  not  deem  the  use  of  force  for  such  a purpose 
consistent  with  that  respect  for  that  independent  sovereignty  of 
other  members  of  the  family  of  nation*  which  i*  the  most  Im- 
portant principle  of  international  law.  and  the  chief  safeguard  of 
weak  nations  against  oppression.  We  have  considered  the  practice 
injurious  to  the  welfarr  of  weak  and  disordered  state*,  because  it 
offers  frequent  temptation  to  bullying  and  unnecessary  warfare. 
Mr.  Root  recognized,  indeed,  that  the  non-payment  of  public 
debts  may  be  accompanied  by  such  circumstance*  of  fraud  and 
wrong-doing  or  violation  of  treaties  a*  to  justify  the  use  of  force 
as  a last  resort,  but  he  held  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  by 
international  agreement  to  discriminate  between  *uch  cases  and 
the  simple  non-nerfoi*manee  of  a contract  u'ith  a private  person, 
and  to  prohibit  a recourse-  to  violence  in  order  to  insure  specific 
performance  in  the  latter  ease.  Some  of  those  who  heard  the 
Secretary  would  have  liked  to  know  whether  lie  would  draw  a 
distinction  between  a government's  failure  to  pay  the  foreign 
holders  of  its  bond*  and  its  withdrawal  of  a concession  made  to 
a foreigner — such  as  the  privilege  of  constructing  railways  or 
public  works — a concession  for  which  the  grantee  may  have  paid  a 
valuable  consideration,  or  in  reliance  upon  which  he  subsequently 
may  have  invested  money.  We  presume  that  Mr.  Root  would  draw 
such  a distinction,  and  expects  to  sec  it  drawn  if  the  principle 
of  arbitration  can  Is-  so  extended  in  its  application  that  the  clu*s 
of  adventurer*  who  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  trading  upon 
the  necessities  of  weak  and  distressed  government*  may  lie  re- 
quired to  submit  their  demands  to  an  impartial  tribunal.  That 
the  claims  of  sueh  adventurers  are  often  exorbitant  and  un- 
conseionahle  is  evident  from  the  record  of  the  cases  suhmittrd  to 
arbitration  during  recent  years,  which  record  shows  that  the 
total  awards  made  by  the  nrhitrnl  tribunals  have  amounted  to 
only  a very  small  percentage  of  the  demands  submit  led. 

In  the  general  field  of  arbitration  Mr.  Root  thought  that  much 
progress  might  he  looked  for  if  the  coming  Hague  Congress  would 
recognize  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  universal  adoption  of 
arbitration  ia  not  the  unwillingness  of  civilized  nations  to  submit 
their  disputes  to  thp  dreision  of  an  impartial  tribunal,  but  rather 
an  apprehension  that  the  tribunal  ncb-eled  will  not  lie  impartial. 
The  Secretary  is  convinced  that  what  we  need  for  the  further 
development  of  nrhilrnlion  is  the  substitution  on  the  arbitral 
benches  of  judicial  action  for  diplomatic  action,  the  substitution 


of  the  judicial  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  diplomatic  sense  of 
responsibility.  We  need,  in  other  words,  for  arbitrators,  not  dis- 
tinguished public  men.  actively  coiierrned  in  all  the  international 
quest bms  of  the  day,  but  judges  who  will  Is-  interested  only  in  the 
specific  question  appearing  upon  the. record  before  them.  It  is 
plain  to  Mr.  Root,  who  is  familiar  with  the  different  kinds  of 
responsibility  accepted  on  the  bench  and  in  the  council-room,  that 
the  cml  in  view  is  only  to  Is-  attained  by  the  establishment  of  a 
court  of  permanent  judges,  who  will  have  no  other  occupation, 
und  no  other  interest  than  the  exercise  of  the  judicial  faculty 
under  .tlic  sanction  of  the  high  and  acute  sense  of  responsibility 
which  has  made  the  courts  of  justice  in  enlightened  nations  the 
representatives  of  all  that  is  Inst  and  noblest  in  modern  civiliza- 
tion. 

One  heard,  of  course,  in  the  conference  at  Carnegie  Hull — we 
avoid  the  too  ambitious  term  of  "Congress*'’  for  such  an  unofficial 
gathering — a great  deni  of  fustian  and  rodomontade : an  outpour 
of  extravagant  aspirations  and  bnscle»a  hope*  is  characteristic  of 
sueh  irresponsible  assemblages.  The  Secretary  of  State  did  hi* 
best  to  clieck  by  cool  and  sober  M-onls  the  tendency  of  some  of 
the  speukrrs  to  become  hysterical.  He  warned  hi*  hearers  not  t*> 
cx|M-rt  ton  much  of  the  second  Peace  Congress  at  The  Hague, 
pointing  out  that  It  is  an  essential  feature  of  such  international 
official  meeting*  to  deal,  not  with  matter*  upon  which  nations 
differ,  hut  with  matters  on  which  nations  are  wholly  or  nearly 
agreed.  Immaterial  differences,  no  doubt,  may  be  smoothed  away; 
misunderstanding*  may  lw  explained;  consideration  and  discus- 
sion along  lines  that  do  not  run  counter  to  any  immediate  and 
s|ieeific  interest  of  a participant  may  work  out  method*  of  apply- 
lug  general  principles  in  such  a way  as  to  prevent  future  differ 
cnees;  some  progress,  at  least,  may  Is-  made  toward  agreement 
upon  matters  not  yet  ripe  for  complete  adjustment : but  Mr.  Root 
cautioned  his  bearers  that  if  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  give 
the  Hague  Congreaa  any  coercive  effect,  if  even  any  numlier  of 
nations  should  endeavor  to  use  the  t'ongres*  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  any  one  nation  to  do  what  it  deems  inconsistent  with 
its  vital  interest*,  the  Congress  will  be  doomed  to  failure.  Never- 
theless, although  the  Parliament  of  Man.  the  Federation  of  the 
World,  shnll  lie  seen  to  lie  still  far  off  when  the  Hague  Congress 
of  1007  adjourn*,  a forward  step  will  really  have  been  taken:  a 
positive  advance  will  have  been  made  towards  the  reign  of  peace, 
mid  justice,  and  righteousness  among  men,  and  that  advance  will 
go  just  so  far  a*  the  character  of  the  great  mass  of  civilized  men 
peiniita.  In  the  general  standard  of  character  upheld  in  a given 
community  lies  the  true  measure  of  its  capability  of  moral 
progress,  mid  the  true  origin  of  it*  reforming  force.  Too  often 
overlooked  is  the  fact  driven  home  by  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
arbitration  and  mediation,  treaties  and  convention*,  peace  resolu- 
tions. declarations  of  principle,  *|«-cche*  ami  writings,  are  (jlh  a* 
naught  unless  they  truly  represent,  and  find  a rc*|K»n*c  in,  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  multitude  of  the  men  who  make  up  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  the  average  men,  whose  desires  and  impulse* 
determine  the  issues  of  pence  and  war.  No  one  knows  better  than 
Mr.  Rout  the  ruinous  cost  of  huge  armaments,  of  the  withdrawal 
of  millions  of  able-bodied  men  from  the  walk*  of  productive  in- 
dustry, and  of  the  industrial  and  financial  catastrophes  caused  by 
protracted  warfare,  yet  he  remains  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
path  to  universal  ]>eace  is  not  through  calculation,  or  reason,  or 
intellectual  appreciation,  hut  through  the  development  of  a peace- 
loving  and  peace-keeping  character  among  the  mass  of  eivilized 
mankind,  and  that  this  development,  slow  though  it  lie,  s* 
measured  by  the  shortness  of  individual  live*,  is  proceeding  with 
steady  advance  from  generation  to  generation. 


Polonius’s  Saws 

Hamlkt,  being  King  in  the  realm  of  ideas  and  words,  naturally 
enough  felt  Po/onin*  nothing  more  than  a dry  old  chatterer, 
littering  dull,  traditional  saws  without  vital  significance.  Rut 
there  comes  a time  in  most  mature  lives  when  we  speed  our  young 
out  into  the  world,  and  the  pose  of  Poloniwt  seems  for  the  moment 
to  be  forced  upon  us.  If  at  the  eritienl  instant  we  seem  to  lack 
the  necessary  epigrammatic  wisdom  or  those  flashes  from  the 
infinite  that  occasionally  shod  light  upon  the  affair*  of  this  finite 
world,  we  can  at  least  console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that 
words  except  to  a horn  lover  of  words,  are  a vanity  of  vanities, 
and  that  not.  our  utteranre*  will  engrave  themselves  upon  the 
young  memories,  but  our  little  daily  ways  and  habits,  our  smile* 
and  silence*  and  ordinary  courses. 

It  is  futile  to  drop  the  harden  of  our  maturer  comprehension 
of  life  upon  the  young  mind  about  to  go  out  from  na.  for  the 
knowledge  of  virtue,  like  the  knowledge  of  letters,  is  progressive, 
and  only  the  prodigy  learns  his  letters  from  Kajtt’h  Critique. 
So  to  tell  the  child  a*  he  departs  that  he  projects  from  his  own 
spirit  the  world  Into  which  lie  is  going,  and  that  according  to  the 
force  of  this  spirit  shall  his  control  lx*  over  that  world,  is  worse 
than  wasteful.  Indubitably  true  a*  it  is,  the  child  nriil  never  be- 
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lirvo  it.  The  illusion  of  the  outer  reality  is  a step  in  nature, 
mid  in  for  certain  stages  compelling.  Only  after  long  experience 
do  we  grasp  th»t  we  mould  the  countenances  we  look  upon  by 
(lie  light  slut!  from  the  depths  of  our  own  spirits. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  telling  the  child  that  there 
is  no  true  happiness  to  lx  had  until  we  have  overcome  fear  and 
desire,  for  the  young  person  is  eoni|met  of  desires  ami  thr  fear 
that  he  may  miss  them.  Like  the  rent  of  us  who  have  attained 
to  /'ofoNiiii'i  years  and  wisdom,  he  must  go  through  the  tragic 
discipline  of  tasting  his  desire*  and  finding  them  hittrr  as  Dead 
Sea  fruit;  he  must  grasp  the  prizes  of  life  and  see  thpni  crumble 
to  ashes  ns  he  holds  them  in  his  hands,  fur  in  such  wise  only 
does  the  spirit  get  understanding.  All  the  trim  realization  that 
tire  flower  fadeth  and  the  grass  withereth  and  that  man  is  hut 
a grasshopper  on  the  circle  of  the  earth  la  a later  acquisition, 
and  that  sense  of  proportionate  values  which  the  Catholic  Church 
teaches  us  is  a gift  of  tin*  Holy  Ghost  can  only  come  to  the 
young  through  miraculous  interjaisitinu. 

However,  truth  and  good  nature  an-  virtues  that  may  lie  described 
and  extolled  to  him,  and  if  it  be  an  intelligent  eliild  we  are  address- 
ing.  we  may  force  upon  his  attention  the  fact  that  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Almighty  one  creature  ia  as  vital  as  another,  and  that  in  as  far 
as  he  can  realize  ami  act  upon  this  truth  is  he  likely  to  find 
jieare  ami  harmony  in  himself.  There  has  been  published  recently 
a picturesque  anil  amusing  story  called  The  BflorW  1'ar/alntntl, 
where  this  was  the  one  morality  stressed.  The  vagabond  was  .1 
Gascon,  with  all  the  braggart  eloquence  and  veering  momls  and 
compelling  impulses  of  that  mid  race;  he  hail  a distasteful  lean 
ing  toward  disorder,  dirt,  and  dissipation,  but  he  instinctively 
msignizcd  the  worth  of  a soul  ami  the  honor  of  a human  con- 
science,  and  thereby  he  became  the  hero  of  a hook  and  a real 
and  a lovable  hero  amongst  men. 

We  can  offer  the  child  some  glimpse*,  too,  of  the  consoling 
beauty  and  order  of  the  picture  in  which  hia  life  is  set.  There 
are  Uith  distraction  and  solace  to  Is*  derived  from  tire  Itoly  method 
and  regularity  with  which  the  sun  is  lifted  above  and  dropped 
lielow  the  horizon,  the  secret  journeys  of  the  moon  by  day  and  its 
luminous  wanderings  by  night,  from  the  lighting  up  of  the  star*, 
and  from  the  fellowship  of  Iteasts  and  birds  and  plants.  We 
ran  assure  him  that  life  is  indeed  like  a garden  wherein  an  Indus- 
1 1 ions  insect  will  suck  honey  and  store  it  away  for  higher  inirpoOM 
of  which  he  may  know  nothing,  and  that  even  if  there  are  poison 
plants,  poison  is  often  medicine. 

Hut  if.  as  may  chance  lietwrcn  the  agiug  and  the  budding 
minds,  our  liest  wisdom  may  emerge  dusty  as  PoIohium’*  saw*  seemed 
to  the  young  Hamlet,  there  is  the  consolation  of  knowing  that 
atmosphere  is  more  convincing  than  advice,  and  environment  lie- 
gets  safer  effects  than  sermons. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  all  our  own  fault  but  a part  of  the  order 
of  nature  that  morality  must  be  hacked  out  of  the  rough  block 
of  life  anew  by  each  workman,  Like  religion,  it  is  not  a great 
thing  outside  ourselves  to  which  we  may  lie  led.  but  it  is  the 
transforma  I ion  we  make  of  the  brute  facts  of  life,  to  return  again 
to  the  spirit  which  Ingot  us.  The  general  ion*  of  man  rise  and 
pass  like  n wind,  and  no  man  knows  whence  they  mmr  nor 
whither  they  go — hut  the  ethical  intent  of  life  stands  firm  and 
rock-fa*t,  while  the  wind  of  destiny  blows  into  the  world  and  out 
again  the  little  lives  of  men. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

When  Thomar  Nelms  Paoe  drop*  into  poetry,  as  he  has  done 
in  "The  Coast  of  Bohemia/'  and  William  Morton  Payne  nay  a that 
Pack  run  do  well  anything  that  he  trie*  to  do.  everybody  will  Ik1 
suti-dii-d  with  the  lyric  and  gratified  by  tbc  comment.  Everybody 
like*  to  tliink  that  Page  has  succeeded  in  anything  he  haa  un- 
dertaken. for  not  only  has  he  great  merit  in  lluttering  thing*  loan 
the  pen.  hut  lie  has  induced  the  world  to  look  upon  him  a*  lie 
Irsiks  upon  the  world.  And  this  is  how  it  Is:  One  day  in  a club 
some  men  were  handling  an  absent  man's  character  with  freedom. 
They  hud  concluded  that  this  man  was  a cantankerous,  snarling, 
innlteious,  ilefan-ing  wretch,  who  had  started  out  well  before  he 
w.is  understood,  but  had  finally  leaped  the  reward  of  his  Iwid 
manner*  and  his  mean  nature. 

“ What  I can't  understand."'  said  one.  " ts  Hint  Tom  PaiiK  like* 
him.'* 

••  tth,  that’s  easy,”  spoke  another.  “Tom’h  such  a good  fellow 
himself  that  he  thinks  Hint  every  one  else  is  a gissl  fellow." 

Something  wan  said  in  the  Weekly  a fortnight  ago  about  **  the 
overcoat  incident " at  Weal  Point.  A correspondent  wlio  writes 
from  then*  finds  the  Weekly'*  comment  to  have  Uvn  " incorrect 
and  unjust."  and  “injurious  to  tlw  character  of  Colonel  HowrE." 
the  officer  most  concerned.  The  Weekly  said  nothing,  and  know* 
nothing,  to  tire  prejudice  of  Colonel  IIowze’h  character.  West 
Point  occurrences  are  very  liable  to  Is*  unfairly  or  iiworreellv  re 
pirtisl  in  the  newspapers,  and  |srliap*  the  Weekly  would  have  done 
better  to  say  nothing  about  the  " overcoat  incident,"  es|H*ially  since 


it  ap|war*  that  Colonel  IIowzkk  order  to  have  the  girls  take  off 
llie  cadet  overcoats  has  brought  down  npon  him  the  criticism  of 
mane  very  energrtic  women,  whieh  is  trouble  enough  for  any  man. 
without  reflect  inns  from  the  press,  the  order  accorded  with  the 
letter  of  the  rule  at  West  Point,  and  was  within  the  command- 
ant's authority,  and  however  hard  it  may  have  been  taken,  it 
should  not  hurt  the  officer's  standing  as  a soldier. 

It  is  interesting  now  to  recall,  and  it  may  be  suggestive,  that 
ItiriiARn  OLNKY  was  the  candidate  of  the  Massachusetts  Demo- 
cratic organization  in  11>04.  They  tried  to  persuade  the  party 
that  he  was  the  beat  man  for  it  to  nomine te  against  Roosevelt. 
Air,  Olnky  never  had  any  faith  in  the  scheme.  He  is  a pretty  de- 
termined man.  and  he  forbade  his  friends  to  mention  him  in  the 
convention.  He  was  disagreeable  about  it;  his  friends  persist- 
ently avoided  his  society  for  a good  inuny  weeks.  Finally  lie 
thrust  Into  the  hands  of  ” Pat”  Collins,  then  Mayor  of  Boston, 
and  the  head  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation,  a letter  in  which 
Iip  forbade  Collin*  to  put  him  in  nomination  ul  the  convention. 
Collin*  talked  over  the  auhjcet  with  CltAHLKM  IIami.in  and  other 
delegates,  hut  these  men,  with  the  pleased  assent  of  Collin*. 
all  said  that  they  did  not  care  to  see  the  letter,  and  that  they 
did  not  think  that  Mr.  Olnky  hud  any  particular  concern  with 
their  affairs;  Hint  his  opinion  on  such  a subject  wa*  of  very  little 
important*-  in  their  eyes ; that  they  were  going  to  the  convent  ion 
to  express  their  views  and  their  choice  for  candidate,  not  Mr. 
Olnet'h.  Therefore  Collin*  kept  Olnet'r  letter  in  hi*  |ss-ket  an<l 
put  him  in  nomination.  It  was  a precedent,  perhaps,  ami  perhaps 
it  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Ut'KToN'*  conduct  at  Philadelphia  iu 
11100. 

The  recent  railings  of  Jokkpii  R.  Pi  rton  against  PmUnt 
Roosevelt  recall  Hull  RritTOlt,  then  Senator  from  Kansas, 
was  a figure  in  the  Philadelphia  convention.  lie  lias 
as  eloquent  a manner  and  almost  as  profuse  a vocabu- 
lary as  Senator  IIkvkkiimjc.  In  their  efforts  to  push  Mr. 
Rooskvely  out  of  the  Governor's  chair  at  Altmny.  the  " bosses  ” 
resorted  to  |(rim»x.  The  New  York  delegation,  or  Mr.  Platt  and 
Mr.  Odell,  had  promised  not  to  nominate  Mr.  Roosevelt  for 
Vice-President.  and  they  were  forced  to  keep  the  promise  be- 
cause Mr.  Roosevelt'*  friends  on  the  delegation — and  they  were 
numerous  enough — would  not  vote  for  him  against  his  desire. 
Mr,  Platt,  of  course,  could  not  consistently  with  his  title — ■**  the 
organization” — vote  a divided  delegation.  As  one  of  that  states- 
man's friends  rrmurked:  "The  Governor  stood  the  old  man  on 
his  head.”  Mr.  Roosevelt  having  requested  hi*  friends  on  the 
delegation  to  vole  against  him  in  the  convention,  if  Senator 
Pi  ati  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  name  him  on  behalf  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Burton  was  aent.  at  the  lica«|  of  his  Kansan*,  to  an- 
nounce, with  fiery  eloquence,  that  Kansas  would  pul  him  in 
ihr  field  whether  he  wanted  to  run  or  not,  because  Kansas  be- 
lieved in  him,  and.  “ because,  sir,  your  comrade.  General  . of 

the  Civil  War,  and  your  comrade,  Private  , of  the  Spanish 

war,  drmanded  it,  sir!"  But  on  this  fervid  occasion,  a friend  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt’*  was  heard  to  remark:  "That  fellow  delivered  a 
paid  speech:  Tom  IT.att  aent  Jimmy  to  him  this  morning.  Ilrn- 
ton  was  dcleated  for  (lie  Senate  the  last  time;  now  he'll  have 
plenty  of  money  to  win.”  This  may  have  been  a grave  injustice 
to  Mr.  Platt  and  Jimmy.  It  was  one  of  the  rude  tqweebe*  charac- 
teristic of  politic*;  hut  men  accepted  it,  and  their  belief  was 
strengthened  by  lil'RTON’*  subsequent  election.  It  might  hi*  bet 
ter  for  them  if  they  were  not  so  ready  to  credit  scandal,  but 
the  man  of  whom  such  scandal  is  credited  loses  tmpreasiwne**. 
Men  took  at  him  nskanoc. 

Sonic l» sly  lias  l» vii  reviving  the  tale  that  the  German  Rmpemr 
is  to  Is-  credited  with  the  defeat  of  the  suggestion,  made  by  the 
Austrian  minister  in  Washington,  to  unite  the  Kuro|**an  powers  in 
a protest  against  our  war  with  Spain.  This  time  it  ia  even  said 
lluit  laird  Patnckfote.  who  wa*  dean  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  in 
Washington,  favored  tbc  movement  whieh  Austria,  as  in  duty  bound 
to  its  relative  the  queen-regent  of  Spain,  had  inaugurated.  Tins  is 
not  a new  tale,  having  been  invented  in  IIHI2  in  «ceming  preparation 
fur  Prince  Henhy'n  visit  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  rest  of  ul 
l.ord  PaI'XCEEOTE  wa*  deeply  grieved  because  the  pres*  of  the 
country  accepted  the  Gennitn  theory,  and  lotus  Hay  wa*  much 
annoyed.  When  John  Hay  was  annoy  oil  he  used  to  express  him- 
self in  remarkably  wound  Knglish.  the  kind  that  Tennyson  liked 
to  n*<*.  Mr.  Hay  used  to  ray  that  if  be  hadn't  a profound  reverence 
- -or  word*  to  that  effret — of  the  singular  generosity  of  tlw  German 
Kmperor,  or  of  his  remarkable  power  of  reticence,  lie  would  think 
tliat  this  story  had  lieen  invented  to  grease  the  wavs  down  which 
hi*  brother  might  slide  llie  more  easily  into  Atnerirw.  From  him  it 
was  learned,  at  the  moment,  that  laird  Pal xceeotb  had  always 
been  of  great  service  to  WILLIAM  M«K INLEV  at  the  la-ginning  of 
Gw  war.  and  had  nceoniplisheil  much  in  keeping  the  Continental 
Kuio|s'iins  off  our  lank.  A*  dean  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  he 
hi-.id.-d  that  di*lingui*lw*l  group  mi  one  fruitless  visit  to  the  While 
House.  The  group  desired  to  give  expression  to  their  hopes  that 
the  l itiled  .''(ate*  would  noL  make  war  on  Npnin.  It  was  laird 
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PAirxrKroTE’tt  intention  that  nothing  should  1**  ha  id  that  would 
mean  llnuh.  or  would  look  like  interference,  or  would  t'uu.v  the 
American  government  t-mlmrruMom  nt , and  JoHff  Hay  agreed  with 
him  and  upproved  of  his  di*j»*«it  ion.  Hoth  of  them  knew  what 
wait  puinp  to  be  an  id  by  botli  sidw,  before  tin*  visit  win  made. 
When  the  Austrian  minister.  subsequently,  wanted  to  bring  about 
a union  of  Euro|wan  powers  to  prevent  war,  laird  l’AixrOTOTK 
iiitdined  to  participate,  although,  as  dean,  hi*  was  forced  to  call  the 
meeting  of  the  cor  pa  on  the  request  of  the  Austrian  minister.  Hut 
he  prevented  another  visit  to  the  White  House,  asserting  that  In* 
had  once  Uvn  told  to  mind  his  own  business  and  that  he  did  not 
need  the  lesson  over  again.  This  is  the  I'll'-Ktrunc  aide  of  that 
atury,  and  JoH.x  IIay'h  recollection  agnail  with  i lr.»t  of  I'AOcft* 

tore. 


Correspondence 

A VAR1ARLE  YARDSTICK 

St  Lol-ii.  Mo.  A j**J  i.  1^17. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly; 

Sin, — If  at  any  time  you  run  short  of  miimiinitinn  don't  forget 
that,  a*  every  one  knows  who  afap*  to  think,  the  moral  judgment, 
i.  the  judgment  a*  to  " reasonableness.”  “ fuirtic**."  “ square- 
ness,”  etc.,  in ’any  given  "deni."  is  peculiar  to  the  individual,  and 
more  or  lc*s  variable,  from  time  to  time,  with  him.  The  popular 
belief  in  11  discov erulde  yardstick  of  “ sqnareiN***,”  usable  in  all 
social  relations,  and  acceptable  to  all  " decent " and  “honest" 
men — a belief  which,  curiously  enough,  many  railroad  official*, 
and  eke  some  High  ■ finance  brokers,  appear  to  share  with  the 
President  i*  a Is  lief  in  u sheer  snurk. 

I doubt  if  historian*  will  have  iinv  more  scathing  criticism  In 
puss  1 1 poii  our  latter-day  statesmanship  than  will  ctyitre  about  our 
current  “fair-rate”  and  “ square-deal " legislation. 

1 am,  sir,  etc., 

8.  D.  Mrarrox. 


A WIDE  RANGE  OF  FEELINGS 

Missssrou*.  Miss..  April  7.  fVO 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper'*  Weekly: 

Sir. — I have  just  completed  the  |«-ni*al  of  the  first  five  or 
sis  page*  of  your  issue  of  April  <1,  with  feelings  ranging  from  in- 
dignation to  amusement.  I don’t  know  how  murh  you  care  for 
expressions  of  opinion  from  individuals  of  no  especial  note,  and 
I have  no  ambition  to  get  into  controversy  with  tor  editor  of  one 
of  my  favorite  magazines,  but  the  spirit,  moves  me  to  testify. 

You  are  very  fair  in  quoting  some  of  the  dissenting  opinions  of 
the  press  on  that  “ wonderfully  effective  uddresa,”  made  by  the 
'*  strong  and  able”  military  hero.  Colonel  llarvcy.  at  Charleston, 
and  I am  very  sure  that  those  dissenting  opinions  arc  not  only  in 
harmony  with  prevailing  public  opinion,  but  are  in  them  solve* 
mainly  just.  Tim.*  brilliant  effort  of  one  Perkins,  under  the  head 
ing  “ Some  Letters.*’  is  a touching  illustration  of  the  state  of  mind 
described  in  the  last  paragraph  of  your  extract  fnan  the  Savunnah 
Xnra. 

Reverting  to  your  discussion  of  "Woodrow  Wilson  on  Class 
legislation.”  von  *ay  many  reasonable  things.  The  extract  from 
Mr.  Wilson's  speech  is  very  interesting,  especially  in  the  side- 
light it  throws  on  his  habits,  indicating  that  he  fund  you?)  doe* 
not  play  cards.  The  rest  of  us  have  taken  the  President's  “ square 
deal  ” to  Is*  a figure  of  speech  taken  from  card* playing,  and  “ no 
dial  at  all”  means  no  game  at  nil.  To  Mr.  Wilson  land  you) 
" «k*«l  " seems  to  have  no  other  meaning  that  “ bargain.”  On  the 
whole,  however,  thprr  is  considerable  cogency  in  much  of  what  you 
say.  especially  about ’our  own  laws  having  created  the  opportuni- 
ties of  which  tlie  men  now  so  vigorously  awaited  have  availed 
themselves.  It  is  true.  Hut  it  is  also  true  that  these  men  resist 
efforts  to  change  these  laws.  And  it  is  true  that  the  circumstance, 
while  mitigating  the  offence  to  some  extent,  does  not  entirely  efface 
it.  In  the  name  issue  yon  yourself  say  unkind  things  of  the 
predatory  gangs  at  San  Francisco  and  Harrisburg,  without  al- 
lusion to  the  mitigating  circumstance  that  lax  laws  ami  in- 
sufficient scrutiny  had  their  share  in  tempting  these  miscreants 
to  their  particular  form  of  evil-doing. 

I have  for  some  time  noted  with  pain  your  growing  animosity 
toward  the  P resilient.  It  ti»*k.  at  first,  the*  form  of  " praising  with 
faint  damns.”  I think  I shall  like  you  and  your  paper  better  if 
you  drop  all  pretence  and  come  out  with  hammer  and  tongs, 
though.  1 think,  you  will  find  your  position  a somewhat  lonesome 

I am,  sir,  etc., 

A.  0.  Andeoson. 


A WORD  OF  ENCOURAGEMENT 


in  the  issue  of  the  ninth,  are  rather  amusing.  Living  in  Ohio 
iiivsclf,  I know  something  of  the  situation  here.  I do  not  know 
what  may  hup|trn  to  Mr.  Korakcr.  i know-  what  hupj**ncd  to  him 
at  thi'  lust  State  convention.  That  Ls-iug  the  last  square-toed 
contest,  1 would  not  assume  to  speak  positively  as  to  the  situa- 
tion,up  to  date.  At  that  Lime  the  op|M>*itton  at  the  show-dmvn  on 
the  question  of  endorsement  was  too  sickly  to  show  itself  in  the 
open.  I believe,  though,  that  Mr.  Furukcr  is  stronger  to-day  than 
he  was  then.  One  thing  is  certain.  Whatever  may  happen  to 
Mr.  Korakcr  individually,  im  one  will  be  so  silly  as  to  attempt 
to  gainsay  the  assumption  that  such  person*  as  he  and  yourself 
arc  bringing  the  country  back  to  iU  senses. 

I am,  air,  etc.. 


THE  STATE  CAN  DO  IT 

St.  Li, mt  Mo  , M.m.h  to.  1007 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper  a Weekly.* 

Sin.— Your  editorial  on  the  “ Exactions  of  the  San  Francisco 
Labor- Unions " has  attracted  my  attention.  Owing  to  the  great 
misfortune  which  San  Francisco  has  suffered,  the  labor -unions  an* 
shown  up  in  very  bod  light.  It.  however,  resolves  itself  into  a sim- 
ple question  of  protection.  There  me  thousands  of  workmen  ready 
and  willing  to  come  to  the  relief  if  they  are  only  assured  of  pro- 
tection from  !»r*niutl  injury.  If  the  city  and  State  cannot  afford 
that  protection,  it  st-cma  to  me  that  it  i*  the  boumlcn  duty  for 
I ho  national  government  to  do  it.  A government  that  cannot  pro- 
tect its  citizens  m the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life  is  certainly  in  a 
kid  way. 

Adequate  protection  will  instantly  settle  any  and  nil  labor 
troubles.  | am,  sir,  etc.. 

W.  M.  1 1 ALKY. 


DIVIDE  TIIE  HAKE  HALL  HONORS 

To  the  Editor  of  Horprr'a  Weekly: 

Sir. — The  New  York  hunchall  season  being  lately  opened  prompt* 
me  to  put  forward  the  following  argument: 

The  New  York  ’“Giants."  of  the  National  league,  and  the  New 
York  " Yankees,"  of  the  American  la-ague,  arc  made  up  of  player^ 
’'discovered"  throughout  the  country.  The  way  1 have  found 
it  is  that  about  one  out  of  nine  players  happen*  to  be  ” local 
talent.” 

Now.  if  it  altould  happen  that  at  the  summing  up  at  the  end 
of  tin*  *en«on  either  tram  hud  won  the  pennant,  why  should  the 
credit  anil  honor  (what  little  there  is)  go  to  New  York? 

Why  not  divide  up  the  end  it  (and  honor),  and  publish  a report 
crediting  such  and  such  a town  for  so  much  for  producing  such 
and  such  a player? 

1 have  a relation  who  Ijvea  in  a small  town  just  outside  of  the 
city.  Why  could  not  In1  (if  he  wan  tut  to  invest  the  money) 
tstuhlish  a team  of  players  “ discovered  “ all  over  the  country, 
nml  call  them  the  Huverstrnw  Giants,  or  whatever  the  c-.isi* 
might  lie? 

And  I at  the  same  time  establish  a team  here  in  the  city.  After 
both  teams  were  playing  all  right,  and  things  running  smooth,  a 
league  could  la*  formed. 

Now,  if  I were  to  “sell,"  as  it  Is  called  in  the  " A.  ” and  ” N.  ” 

leagues,  seven  or  eight  of  my  players  In  the  team  in  , and 

the  manager  there  were  to  do  the  same  tiling,  would  I be  managing 
my  team  and  he  his,  or  he  mine  and  I his? 

For  the  last  two  or  thru*  seasons  it  has  been  the  custom  for 
the  American  and  National  leagues  to  “sell,”  or,  in  other  word*, 
exchange,  their  players,  no  that  it  has  In-come  most  difficult  for 
even  an  expert  baseball  enthusiast  to  tell  what  team  is  what. 

As  for  the  iiennant.  the  wav  I see  it  Is  that  it  ran  he  placed 
according  to  the  inanoMivre*  of  an  energetic  manager,  who  knows 
how  to  “swap”  "nothing”  for  “something”;  that  is,  to  pick 
out  the  poor  ones  and  keep  the  good  apples  in  one  barrel. 

And  naturally  the  best  players  constitute  the  hr«t  team,  and 
the  best  team  gets  the  pennant.  I am,  sir,  etc., 

Robekt  Campbell. 


JAMESTOWN  ISLAND  AND  TIIE  EXPOSITION 

N*w  Yurnc  Citt  iVeit  as.  id 07 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper' a Weekly: 

Sir, — Please  Is*  kind  enough  to  make  a correction  in  regard  to 
the  Jamestown  Kxiswition.  In  the  article  in  your  iasne  of  March 
23  it  l*  stalul:  The  Exposition  is  held  in  sight  of  the  place 

where,  in  May,  M07.  three  small  hark*  first  anchored,  just  nit  the 
peninsula  which  jutted  into  the  James  River,  thirty  miles  frotff  it* 
mouth.”  Thi*  Is  not  correct.  The  Exposition  is  heing  held  on 
Sea  well*  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  James  River,  while  the  site 
of  the  first  sell  lenient  U on  Jamestown  Island  thirty  miles  up  the 
river,  and  the  Jamestown  Exposition  has  no  connection  whatever 
with  Jamestown  Island,  the  historic  spot. 

1 am,  sir,  etc., 

Lotnse  J.  Raknet. 


— — — Ohio,  MomM  at  1007 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper ’a  Weekly: 

Silt, — Not  being  easily  swerved  from  a course  once  well  thought 
out.  the  criticisms  which  I notice  in  the  Weekly  will  have  very 
little  effect  on  you.  However.  1 fis-1  that  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  for  me  to  add  a word  of  encouragement.  I therefore  eon 
gratulate  you  upon  the  stand  you  have  taken. 

The  letters  from  our  Ohio  friends,  Persons  and  Dickey,  published 


It  depends  on  tin*  place  and  the  atmosphere  whether  one  can 
see  thirty  miles  or  not.  Perhaps  we  should  have  said,  " Almost 
in  sight  of  the  place.”  etc.  -faim-atown  Island  is  within  excursion 
distance  of  the  Exposition,  and  the  public  reservation  on  11m*  island, 
which  includes  what  is  left  of  the  old  settlement,  will  duuhtlesa 
Is-  visited  during  the  continuancy  of  the  K\|>ositir>n  by  thousand* 
of  people.  Tin-re  will  lie  that  much  connection,  at  least,  between 
Hie  island  and  the  Exposition. — Eiiitor. 
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THE  BACKSLIDING 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 

FOLLOWING  THE  GREATEST  VICTORY  OVER  A POLITICAL 
MACHINE  EVER  ACHIEVED  BY  A CITY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
PHILADELPHIA— OF  HER  OWN  CHOICE— HAS  RETURNED  TO  THE 
SAME  CORRUPT  GANG  WHICH  MISRULED  AND  PLUNDERED  HER 

By  T.  EVERETT  HARRY 


ON  the  night  of  Friday,  November  10.  100.1.  more  than 
3000  of  the  good  citizen*  of  Philadelphia  met  in  the 
Academy  of  Mu«ic  to  celebrate  the  glorious  victory  of 
the  reform  movement  over  the  Republican  machine  at  the 
polls  on  the  previous  Tuesday. 

The  great  building  blared  with  electric  lights.  From  floor  to 
ceiling  it  glowed  with  colors — red.  white,  and  blue  bunting  draped 
the  galleries  and  boxes,  the  blue  and  yellow  colors  of  the  City  Party 
bung  in  festoons  over  the  stage.  In  the  hand  of  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  was  the  national  Hag.  Over  the  stage,  in  incandescent 
bulls*.  Hashed  the  glad  tilling* — 

THE  VICTORY  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

An  intense  silence,  breathless,  expectant,  prevailed.  Below  the 
stage  the  band  waited,  their  eyes.  In  that  tense  moment,  fastened 
on  the  leader's  baton  poised  high  In  the  air. 

Tlien.  arm  in  arm,  to  the  stage  mu  relied  John  C.  Winston, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Seventy;  Francis  II.  Beeves,  chair- 
man of  the  meeting;  William  T.  Tllden,  George  W.  Norris.  Sheriff- 
elect  Wilson  II.  limwn,  County  ( 'ommissioners-elect  Budolph  Iflan- 
krntmrg  and  E.  A.  Anderson,  Coroner-elect  J.  M.  Rush  dermon,  and 
other  crusaders  of  reform. 

As  they  appeared,  the  lender  nl  the  hund  im|s-t uouah  swept  the 
air  with  his  baton— tin*  musicians  l*-nt  to  their  instruments,  bows 
wailed  across  tin*  strings,  horns  shrilled,  and  "Onward.  Christian 
Sbldiera,”  rolled  and  swelled  voluminously  through  the  building. 

Rising  to  their  feet,  the  audience  broke  into  song — wild,  over* 
foyoua;  flags  fluttered  and  waved:  the  words  of  the  hymn  n«  tin* 
Im’nd  ceased  were 
translated  into 
cheers,  and  salvos  of 
exultation  rolled 
dcafeningly  through 
the  vaulted  halls  oi 
music.  Men  shouted 
until  they  were 
hoarse,  whistled  ami 
clapped  their  hands 
ami  frrn/.iedly  stamp- 
ed the  floor;  and 
women,  caught  in  the 
storm  of  enthusiasm, 
cheered  and  screamed 
over  the  wonderful 
success  of  the  City 
Party,  the  redemption 
of  the  city! 

And  why  should 
they  not  cheer?  Over- 
whelmed by  a ma- 
jority of  AO.OOO  votes, 
the  gang  was  routed 
ignominmiisly ; Israel 
W.  Durham,  in  con 
lusion  and  disgrace, 
had  left  the  city,  the 
gang's  henchmen  wen- 
deserting  the  dis 
credited  leader*— and 
this  after  an  unin 
tcrnipted  Ixm*  rule 
for  more  than  forty 
years  I 

The  meeting  was 
the  climax  of  the  cam- 
paign which  resulted 
from  the  gas-lease  up- 
heaval of  the  preced- 
ing Mar.  flow  City 
Councils  under.  Dur- 
ham, boss  and  city 
contractor,  attempted 
to  pas*  an  ordinance 
leasing  the  city  go* 


work*  to  the  I'nitrd  Gas  Improvement  Company  for  seventy-live 
years,  binding  the  eitizen*  and  their  children  to  pay  #1  per 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  ga*  until  |!t-J7.  and  ninety  cents  until  19HO. 
Imjw  tin  one  and  one  half  million  jienplr  an**-  in  their  might,  how 
they  hebl  meetings  of  protest,  carrying  their  objections  into  Council 
chambers,  and  denouncing  the  municipal  legislators  as  " robbers ' 
and  "thieves":  how  pravrr-meetinga  were  held  and  pulpit*  rang 
with  dcnunciat ions ; how  Mayor  Weaver  took  a stand  and  defended 
the  people  against  llw-ir  betrayal  by  the  iniquitous  "combine  ' — all 
these-  things  were  frrsh  and  green  in  the  minds  of  those  assembled. 

Philadelphia  was  redeemed ! Over  the  entire  country  had  spread 
the  wonderful  news  of  the  city's  emancipation.  " Philadelphia  the 
Moat  Coriupt ''  had  risen  and  cast  aside  her  yoke  of  shameful 
bondage.  After  Dm-  most  spectacular  civic  uprising  of  a century, 
she  had  attained  the  most  glorious  height  of  civic  purity  of  any  of 
the  citle*  of  the  entire  United  Slates! 

Philadelphia  was  redeemed!  And  its  citizens  were  on  a dcliaiicli 
of  reform.  They  were  intoxicated  with  exultation  and  *«-lf  gbiri flea- 
lion.  They  were  drunk,  reeling,  mad  with  municipal  self-righteous- 
nesa. 

“We  have  met,”  said  Mr.  Winston,  “to  celebrate  the  greatest 
victory  the  |ieoplc  nf  any  municipality  have  ever  accomplished. 
First,  the  people  have  won  a victory  over  themselves  and  their  own 
indifference.  Secondly,  they  have  liecn  victorious  over  the  greatest 
enemy  of  Irve  government  the  world  ha*  ever  known.  ' 

"Our  watchword  is  •Forward!"’  cried  Mr.  Francis  A.  Ia;wis  , 
' Forward — until  every  Councilman  shall  represent  all  the  people 
and  not  a boss!  Forward,  until  the  ballot  box  is  restored  to  its 

*acrcd  functions  as  a 
l>alladiuni  of  liberty! 
Forward,  until  ballot- 
box  stuffers  and  re- 
peaters an*  extermi- 
nated! Forward, 
until  our  city  repre- 
sentatives in  the 
Stale  l-egislature  are 
not  repn-eiitalive*  of 
a Durnam  or  a Pen- 
rose! To-night  again 
I Ilia  old  town  meeting 
proclaims  * liberty 
throughout  the  land 
nnd  to  all  the  in- 
habitant* thereof.* 
The  sound  of  our 
l.ilM-rty  Hell  is  nuw 
ringing  forth  through- 
out the  nation.  God 
reigns!  Our  city  is 
safe!  Let  us  thank 
God." 

“ Tin-  battle  is 
over,”  declared  Frank- 
lin Spencer  Ed- 
monds. and  Phila- 
delphia i*  free!  We 
should  pledge  our- 
selves to  even  greater 
efforts  than  before!" 

" We  are  not  going 
to  stop  fighting." 
affirmed  Budolph 
lllankcnhurg.  "We 
shall  not  stop  until 
we  have  effaced  the 
last  vestige  of  the 
Organization  from  the 
face  nf  the  earth  It 
is  our  duty  to  stand 
by  the  guns  and  hr 
ready  to  shoot  the 
minute  the  enemy 
show*  its  bead." 


I It  M»>"!  Wsanci 

Exit  John  Weaver,  the  Political  "David"  of  Philadelphia,  reviled 
by  those  who  once  acclaimed  him  as  the  " Savior  of  his  City  ” 

HERE  HE  18  LEAVING  1118  HIGH  OFFICE  ANO  WELCOM- 
ING ms  “machine"  si  cx  emsor,  joun  e ueybciin 
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There  were  thunders  of  applause.  (hit Aide  on  tJie  street 
thousands  who  were  unable  to  enter  roared  their  jubilation.  Broad 
Street  was  crimson  with  a noonday  of  sky-rocket*  and  red  lights. 
The  meeting  in  tin*  Academy  ended  with  the  singing  of  " My 
Country,  Tla  of  Three.”  Men  and  women  and  children  went  to 
their  homea  singing  tla*  Doxidugy — trolley-cars  buzzed  to  the  words 
of  " Praia*  God  From  Whom  All  Blessings  Flow.’' 

Since  that  November  victory  seventeen  months  have  (asset!. 
Wliut,  the  country  is  asking,  has  Philadelphia  the  Victorious 
done  ? 

Since  then  a new  Governor  has  been  elected  in  the  State.  An- 
other Mayor  lias  taken  the  seat  of  John  Wearer.  Anti  another 
great  and  overwhelming  change  has  passed  over  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Lore. 

Following  the  greatest  victory  over  a political  machine  ever 
uehieved  by  any  city  in  the  Cnited  States.  Philadelphia— of  her 
own  choice — has  gone  lack  to  the  same  corrupt  " gang  " which  mis- 
ruled and  plundered  Tier.  By  her  own  free  will  the  city  lias 
deserted  a reform  administration  for  the  one  from  which  she  so 
valiantly  .-trove  to  free  herself.  Philadelphia  the  Victorious  lias 
fallen ! 

Durham,  arbo  fled  from  the  city  in  fear  of  imprisonment  one  and 
one-half  year-  ago,  has  returned,  and  again  controls  municipal 
allairs  from  the  eleventh  floor  of  the  Betz  Building.  Sharing  his 
power  as  a twin  boas.  is  State  Senator  James  P.  McNiehol.  of  the 
contracting  ‘‘Combine”  which  was  charged  with  robbing  the  citi* 


elect,  on  hi«  return  from  the  South  several  days  before  he  took 
oilier,  held  a conference  with  former  Insurance' -Commissioner  Dur- 
ham und  David  II.  ljuic.  lainu,  a month  or  two  liefore,  at  a 
liunquct  in  the  Bcllevue-Strntford  Hotel,  declared.  " Ia*t  us  lie  done 
with  this  talk  of  civic  righteousite-s.” 

Before  deciding  oil  his  dc|Mtrtim-iit  heads,  Mr.  Kryburn  held  a 
conference  in  tin;  office  of  Senator  IVnrose  in  the  Arcade  Building, 
at  which  were  present  ‘•Boss**  Durham.  Senator  .VJcNichol,  Re- 
corder of  Deeds  William  S.  \’arc,  boas  of  tin*  southern  section  of 
the  city,  and  Senator  Clot  lies  L Brown.  Rcylmru  Inter  announced 
his  selection  of  llenry  Clay  a-  head  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety;  for  the  ltejiurlmeiit  of  Public  Works,  George  K.  Stearns, 
an  enginrer  of  some  repute,  said  to  have  been  selected  by  Clarence 
Wolf,  a hanker  who  loaned  the  Organization  thousands  of  dollar- 
for  campaign  purposes;  for  Director  of  llcnlth  ami  Charities.  Dr. 
Joseph  S.  Neff,  a loyal  adherent  of  the  machine,  and  for  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Supplies,  Joseph  11.  Klrnimer — Kletumcr.  jocularly  known 
as  *’  Durham's  valet.”  the  man  who  accompanied  the  former  " jieer- 
les*  leader”  on  his  jaunts  South  and  made  arrangement-  for  hotel 
acconiniudationH,  boss  of  the  notorious  Kleventh,  or  ” Police  Ward.” 
Commenting  on  the  appointments,  the  .North  AmrrictiH  said: 

“ If  John  K.  ltey burn  had  sold  himself.  Irody  ami  soul,  to  bis 
evil  counsellors,  he  could  not  have  advertised  the  barter  more 
eloquently  than  by  the  course  lie  has  pursued.  If  the  old  gang 
felt  itself  strong  enough  to  restore  the  reign  of  vice  ami  lawless- 
ness and  corporate  plundering,  it  could  not  have  cluwcn  fitter 


WHAT  A DIFFERENCE 


A FEW  MONTHS  HAKE! 


II  Crawl,  Back 

From  llie  I'h-iUilO-tlita  Xiv/h  Amtrit ii-  Im  ho«riM*r  J.  luoA 


zrtia  of  Philadelphia  of  more  than  8.1, 000.000,  Tlie  new  Mayor. 
John  E.  Itrylrtim.  has  In* r»*sl  his  neck  to  the  yoke  of  tin*  reinstated 
bosses,  doily  con  fen*  with  them,  making  changes  in  his  admiui-tra- 
tion  and  appointing  men  to  aHiw*  nl  their  dictation.  City  Coun- 
cils, renrganued  and  pu rifled  after  the  gas-lease  agitation,  is  once 
again  subservient  to  the  marliinr,  the  old  "gang”  drivers  again 
hold  the  reins:  City  Party  men  an-  frown  out,  kept  in  the  cold  of 
useless  and  archaic  committees.  And  at  the  head  of  the  Dejiart- 
ment  of  Public  Safety — at  live  head  of  the  police  force  which  was 
taken  nut  of  polities  and  freed  from  political  assessments  under 
the  reform  director,  Colonel  Sheldon  Potter — has  been  placed 
Henry  Clay,  a man  who  for  twenty  years  has  been  a tool  of  public- 
service  cur |«>rat ions  in  City  Councils,  the  man  who  rhampinm-d  the 
very  gas  lease  ordinance  w hich,  like  a faint  smear  on  I he  horizon, 
drvelo|MNl  into  the  tornado  of  n*form. 

Philadelphia  has  hack*lid.  ll**r  reform  movement.  Hki*  u sum- 
mer tliunder-snower.  has  passed.  Her  ardor  for  good  government 
has  cooled.  She  again  has  folded  her  Jiands  in  her  lap  and  with  a 
smug,  sanctimonious  ftmile  has  relapsed  into  a pat  by  and  content. 
The  City  Party',  torn  with  internecine  warfare,  is  disrupted.  John 
Weaver — hailed  two  years  ago  as  the  “ New  David,”  "the  Savior 
of  his  City,”  **  The  Twentieth-century  Mimi  “ — after  returning  to 
the  gang,  has  gone  out  of  urtli-e  reviled  and  maligned  by  thn-e  who 
hailed  him  as  a hero  of  heroes. 

Philadelphia  again  is  in  tin*  hand-  of  the  most  corrupt  organiza- 
tion that  has  ever  held  its  pestilent  head  over  a city. 

John  E,  Reyhum  took  the  oath  of  office  as  Mayor  of  Philadelphia 
on  Monday.  April  l.  After  his  election  last  spring,  he  declared: 

I don't  pretend  and  l don’t  want  you  to  think  I am  going  to 
he  non -ftarti sun.  I was  horn  and  raised  a Republican,  and  propone 
In  make  my  administration  -i  real  out-and-out  Republican  adminis- 
tration for  the  city.” 

With  this  purpose  in  mind,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Mayor- 


instrument*  limn  some  of  those  whom  its  servant  has  placed  in 
office.” 

Phihulelphiu  fleeted  John  R Rayburn.  Mayor,  on  the  Repiitdican 
ticket,  believing  tlie  Organization'  had  undergone  Quay's  " reform 
within  the  parly.”  Mr.  Reyburii'n  up|Kiintnieot  of  Henry  Clay 
as  head  of  the  Police  Department  made  even  the  backsliders  sit  up. 
Philadelphia  realized  the  Republican  machine  had  not  reformed, 
after  all  — that  it  luid  merely  worn  the  mask  of  virtue.  The 
ap|Mdntinent  of  Clay  was  a give-away.  Mui-hin<-  leaders  have  since 
expressed  regret  at  his  selection.  Of  his  record  the  Committee  of 
Seventy  declared: 

” Mr.  Clay  has  long  liecn  the  Orgnnizalion  leader  of  his  ward. 
He  was  elected  to  Select  Council  in  |ffn£.  and  has  alway  s been  an 
advocate  there  of  cor|M>ratinn  interests  ami  an  active  supporter  of 
the  organization.” 

Clay  championed  the  extension  of  tin*  CH*-l,ca.st*  Urdinaticv  in 
Councils  in  May,  |fl0<>,  Last  February.  Councilman  Trainer  iitTcred 
a resolution  which  would  force  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Com- 
pany to  reveal  the  wcrrla  of  its  hook*.  Clay  opposed  II. 

"The  election  is  over.”  he  brazenly  'lee  la  red,  "The  people  have 
shown  they  have  had  enough  of  this  appeal  to  the  gallery.  No 
attempt  lia-  Is't-n  made  by  the  gas  company  to  deny  the  informa- 
tion to  which  the  city  is  entitled.  The  pa*  company  has  taken  up 
old  leaky  pipe*  and  pul  down  new  ones  of  a larger  size.”  And  he 
added.  “ I have  known  Thomas  I Man  since  the  time  I knew  myself 
and  ti»  more  honorable  man  lives.” 

” l)o  you  rise  as  a stockholder  of  the  U.  (I.  I,?”  asked  Mr. 
Trainer. 

“ I look  ii js at  Thomas  Dolan  as  » friend.”  Clay  replied. 

A charge  Hist  Clay  hail  tost  ♦KHMMMl  on  stock  and  had  poli- 
tieiiuis  go  on  hi-  note  Is-fore  his  appointment  won  undented. 

Within  three  day-  after  Mayor  lleyhurn’s  appointment*.  United 
Gas  Improvement  stock  jumped  from  HI'-.,  to  91%,  or  $7  a 
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(•hart.  In  financial  circle*  this  win  re- 
garded a*  a sign  that  all  danger  regarding 
any  unfavorable  development  of  the  lease  of 
the  city ’a  gas-wurk*  wa*  at  an  end. 

Two  day*  after  Uevhurn'a  inauguration 
Durham  visited  the  ’Mayor  and  Clay  in 
their  offiifK  in  City  Mall.  Outside  of  Clay’* 
oilier  was  a crowd  of  ward  leaders  and 
purple-faced,  half-intoxicated  heelers. 

“ Durham's  in  the  saddle  again,”  one  remarked.  There  was  a 
chuckle  of  satisfaction.  At  that  moment  Durham  came  out  of 
Clay's  office.  Kdward  A.  Devlin,  mercantile  appraiser  und  leader 
of  the  Fight  h Ward,  grasped  Ilia  old  chief  atfectiouately  by  the 
hand. 

“ Well,”  declared  Durham,  trimuphantly,  **  I’ve  got  all  I wanted.” 

“ Well,”  laughed  Devlin.  " have  you  not  anything  for  us!" 

Durham  met  Clarence  Wolf,  the  Orgnnizat Ion's  banker.  Insurance 
Commissioner  and  former  “Boss"  David  Martin,  and  ••Nestor” 
David  H.  lame.  This  was  line's  first  visit  to  City  Hall  since  the 
gas-lease  agitation  of  1905.  McNichol,  for  the  first  time  since 
Mayor  Weaver’s  stand  for  civic  righteousness,  visited  the  Mayor's 
office  on  April  0.  The  settlement  over  McNicliol's  claim  against 
the  city  for  92,500,000  for  annulled  contracts  is  pending. 

This  is  n picture  of  conditions  in  the  city  whose  reformation 
attracted  the  attention  of  a nation  nearly  two  years  ago  Inspir- 
ing mid  glorious  as  was  its  renunciation  of  political  wickedness, 
just  as  pathetic  and  tragic  has  I wen  its  fall.  It  is  a story  of  nmn 
liccoming  weary  of  well-doing,  of  reformers  becoming  self-seekers, 
of  indifference  and  Rputhy  on  |wrt  of  a |s*ople — the  story,  in  a way. 
of  all  great  ritics  where  men,  immersed  in  business  for  private  gain, 
lose  interest  in  their  government  and  the  public  weal. 

Those  who  rend  nf  Philadelphia's  pyrotechnic  revolution  of  1905 
perhaps  will  find  it  hard  to  understand  its  reversal  to  old  condi- 
tions. Should  other  cities  again  point  to  Philadelphia  as  "the 
most  corrupt,”  the  city's  own  reformers  will  !«•  much  to  hlnmc. 

Ilnw  has  Philadelphia  relapsed  and  why!  Through  John  Weaver 
Philadelphia  accomplished  its  work  of  reform:  through  him,  in  a 
way.  the  reform  cause  was  finally  lost.  Of  the  figures  who  took 
part  in  the  s^irctacular  civic  revolution  none  has  passed  out  of 
active  public  life  more  jmthctically  than  he.  Once,  after  his  stand 
for  the  people  and  their  rights  in  the  spring  of  1903,  his  name 
was  hluzoncd  before  the  nation.  On  the  street  his  appearance  was 
a signal  for  stirring  orations;  hundreds  crowded  about  him.  follow- 
ing and  cheering  him  ns  he  went  for  luncheon  front  his  office  in 
f'ity  Hall  to  the  t'nion  League.  Cnuncilmrn  who  had  fought  for  the 
tlas-la’ase  Ordinance  fell  head  over  heels  in  pledging  him  their 
allegiance.  With  sweep  after  sweep  of  his  pen  lie  severed  the  heads 
of  the  machine  dragon,  appointed  just  and  good  men  to  office, 
cleaned  out  the  Police  Department,  lmd  McN'icol’s  contracts  an- 
nulled. He  was  honored,  petted,  fated.  By  his  advisers  he  was 
promised  the  < Inventorship,  and  hailed  by  many  as  tlto  future 
chieftain  of  his  party. 

To-day  the  newspaper*  which  pictured  him  in  cartoons  as  an 
angel  writing  words  of  doom  at  Belshazzar's  feast,  and  a “ Mom**  " 
leading  the  people  from  the  wilderness  of  machine  rottenness, 
scathingly  picture  him  a*  a cringing  cur  licking  McNicliol’s  hoot*. 
For  dnhn  Weaver,  after  charging  the  City  Party  with  pursuing 
old  "gang"  methods,  and  alleging  the  formation  of  a new  combina- 
tion. flopped  hack  to  the  machine  and.  it  is  charged,  used  the 
police  a-<  a force  to  reinstate  the  Organization  in  power.  Despite 
the  contumely  lieajted  upon  him.  .John  Weaver — it  is  my  convic- 
tion— acted  sincerely,  and  mistaken  though  he  was.  his  part 
in  discrediting  the  reform  movement  was  taken  without  any 
ulterior  motive.  Turned  down  by  the  men  who  promised  him  the 
Governorship,  he  was  pii|urd;  this  was  natural.  Ilia  vanity  was 


wounded ; and.  it  must  be  confessed.  John 
Weaver’s  besetting  sin  is  vanity. 

The  success  of  the  City  Party  at  the  poll-* 
in  the  fall  of  1905  was  inllucnced  to  a large 
degree  by  the  sympathy  of  the  administrut  ion 
at  Washington  with  the  reform  cause.  Klihu 
Boot's  designation  of  Durham's  maehine 
as  “a  corrupt  and  criminal  organization 
masquerading  as  Republicans  ” was  taken 
as  the  sentiment  of  Roosevelt's.  As  will  be  seen,  the  success  of  the 
machine  in  the  fall  of  IIHNl  in  a large  measure  was  brought  about 
'BY  a feeling  that  Roosevelt's  sympathies  had  changed.  Mr.  Rnuac- 
veil  sent  to  Philadelphia  S|s*aker  Joseph  Cannon  and  Senator 
Knox,  who  urged  the  |ieople  to  vote  the  " full  Republican  ticket." 

With  Klihu  Rout,  wlkom  Mayor  Weaver  selected  as  hi*  legal 
adviser  during  the  gas-least*  agitation  in  1905.  was  associated 
former  Judge  James  ( Jay  t Jordon,  a man  nf  great  forensic  power 
and  u potent  though  invisible  factor  in  Philadelphia  reform 
politics.  It  was  (Jordon,  and  not  Weaver,  who  inspired  the  ga* 
leawc  agitation  and  effected  a victory  over  the  "(Jang.” 

While  Weaver  was  getting  the  laurels,  those  on  the  inside  saw 
(Jordon  pulling  the  strings  and  Weaver,  marionettelike,  playing  the 
part  of  hero.  Through  Weaver  men  heard  (Jordon  speak  and  saw 
(Jordon  act.  Mayor  Weaver  chose  an  advisory  board  composed  of 
the  liest  citizens  of  the  city,  he  acted  on  many  measures  by  their 
advice,  and.  it  is  said,  was  gulled  to  wage  tattle  by  the  promise 
of  the  Governorship.  With  Ibis  decoy  before  hint  he  was  led  to 
Iwlieve  that  he,  and  not  his  advisers,  was  (lie  leader,  the  heart  and 
soul  of  reform. 

When  the  last  breath  of  the  “ (Jang  " seemed  to  have  expired  after 
the  election  of  November.  19115,  John  Weaver  liegan  to  observe  his 
advisers  and  friends  looking  for  office  themselves.  In  Dccetnlier. 
1905,  a month  after  the  victory  of  reform,  city  department  offices 
were  deluged  by  3000  application*  for  "job*"  from  City-Partyites: 
City  Party  leader*  themselves,  to  the  astonishment  of  John  Weaver, 
looked  from  one  to  another  us  a candidate  for  Governor,  and.  it 
is  said,  with'no  little  acrimony.  Weaver  was  soothed  by  adulation 
and  gently  yet  firmly  told  he  was  " needed  in  hi*  present  cajwcity," 
At  the  convention  of  the  Lincoln  Party,  which  fusi-d  with  the  City 
Party  in  Philadelphia,  Lewis  Kmery  was  nominated  ns  the  Fusion 
candidate  for  Governor.  John  Weaver’s  hopes  were  killed.  The 
promises  made  to  him  were  broken. 

There  were  many  in  Philadelphia  who  contended  that  Weaver 
should  have  had  the  reward.  His  advisers,  however,  said  that  he 
was  ton  weak  a man  for  the  position:  that  to  keep  him  in  line 
constant  prodding,  urging,  pleading,  expostulation,  demands,  and 
threats  were  needed.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  Kmery  was  really 
lielter  fitted  than  Weaver.  Weaver,  recovering  from  the  jolt,  felt 
that  lie  had  lieen  deceived.  He  still  lielieved  himself  a |H>wer  in 
his  city  and  that  his  infiueni'e  would  have  to  be  considered,  lie 
advocated  the  nomination  for  District  Attorney  of  the  friend  of 
hi*  stenographer  days.  Frederick  J.  Nlioyer.  who  then  filled  the 
office  of  Director  of  Supplies.  Shoyer  is  a nice  young  man.  n lawyer 
of  fair  ability,  of  good  reputation,  and  a favorite  speaker  at 
Sunday-school  meeting*. 

Instead,  thr  reform  Irader*  slated  a*  their  candidate  D.  Clarence 
Gibhonoy,  a whilom  drug  clerk,  secretary  of  the  Law  and  Order 
Society,  and  Philadelphia’s  Anthony  Comstock. 

At  the  convention  of  City  Party  delegates  in  the  Academy  of 
Music  <>n  Sent milicr  IS.  IflOti,  Cihboney  was  nominated  over  Shoyer 
by  a vote  of  5A0V,  against  521%-  l»  nominating  the  tall,  florid, 
secretary  of  the  Lmt  and  Older  Sm-lctr  Mr.  Lewi*  said: 

•*  Go  into  the  afreets  and  Innc*  of  this  town  and  a*k  anybody,  man 
or  woman,  who.  In  the«e  fifteen  years,  ho*  hunted  evil-doers  in 
Philadelphia,  and  it  mutter*  not  whether  they  huiior  him  or  fear 


Israel  W.  Durham.  Philadelphia’s 
“ Boas,”  returned  from  Exile,  who 
says,  ” I’ve  got  aft  1 wanted  ” 


D.  Clarence  Gibboney , the  ” Reform  ” 
District  Attorney,  whose  wholesale 
Raiding  set  the  Gty  by  the  Ears 


State  Senator  James  P.  McNichol 
who,  with  his  Partner,  Durham, 
holds  the  Whip  over  Philadelphia 
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him.  whether  they  love  or  hate  him,  they  will  all  give  you  the  same 
answer. 

“ Search  out  the  nearly  rUM)  caws  he  brought  to  trial  in  the 
Criminal  Court  against  nil  the  power  of  a hostile  and  corrupt 
Police  Department,  with  conviction*  of  #7  in  the  100,  untl  mutch 
It  if  you  can  with  the  record  of  any  member  of  the  bur! 

" la  it  small  wonder  that  in  this  hour  of  her  need  Philadelphia 
turns  to  the  man  who  has  jailed  so  many  criminals,  and,  an  more 
than  once,  calls  to  him  to  jail  more!” 

Philadelphia  wan  to  have  reform  with  a vengeance — it  iB  the  old 
case  of  the  city  which,  having  done  with  crooks,  turns  to  cranks. 

The  meeting  took  a recess  until  tlic  following  Friday,  and  in  tlie 
mean  time  Mayor  Weaver  struck  his  blow  at  the  reformers.  De- 
nouncing the  convention  us  "more  corrupt  than  gang  tactics,” 
Mayor  Weaver  charged  that  (iiMamey  was  nominated  hy  bought 
votes.  He  declared  that  within  the  City  Party  had  !»ccn  formed  a 
combination  as  arbitrary  and  malignant  as  the  old  "Gang.”  ’“For 
two  years,”  he  said,  “ 1 had  a gang  on  my  hands.  Then  when 
1 arose  in  all  my  might  and  cast  it  out.  it.  seem*  that  another, 
plncnixlike,  took  Its  place.  I have  both  to  tight  now.” 

Mayor  Weaver  embodied  his  charge*  in  a letter  which  was  read 
at  the  reconvened  convention,  and  enclosed  eighteen  atlidavits  to 
nuii|Hirt  his  allegation*  of  briliery.  A committee  of  seven  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  charges  and  the  meeting  adjourned.  At 
midnight  of  the  following  day  Cihlsinev  wrote  a letter  to  Franklin 
Spencer  Edmond*  declining  his  nomination.  He  said  he  had  been 
shown  a cony  of  the  Mayor's  letter,  that  he  observed  that  t here 
were  only  three  sprriilc  cases  where  bribery  was  charged,  but  de- 
clared that  lie  could  not  allow  tin*  reform  movement  to  be  be- 
smirched by  the  Mayor  through  him. 

The  Mayor's  charges  raised  a storm  of  protest  within  the  City 
Party.  Fmbittcrcd  by  his  “turn  down”  for  Governor,  they  said, 
he  t ried  to  discredit  the  reform  movement.  The  old  Organization, 
creeping  from  its  lair,  howled  with  glee.  On  September  22.  hy 
reouest  of  the  Mayor,  Colonel  Sheldon  Potter  resigned  hh  licad  of  the 
Police  Dcjairtmciit.  In  a public  statement  Mr.  Potter  charged  the 
Mayor  with  attemntiiig  to  use  the  heads  of  the  otlieiul  departments 
to  further  his  political  ambit  ions,  and  secondly,  that  the  Mayor 
had  demanded  the  discharge  of  his  assistant  director,  Thomas  W. 
South,  and  Superintendent  of  Police  John  II.  Taylor,  because  they 
failed  to  use  their  inlluenre  to  have  Shoyer  nominated  for  District 
Attorney.  In  a letter  written  to  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Pre*a,  on  SeptemlsT  24.  Mayor  Weaver  declared  that,  six  months 
before,  he  found  a new 
political  combination 
had  lieen  for  ill  e d. 
headed  l>y  John  M. 

Mack,  a former  con- 
tractor and  financier. 

Oil  Septcnilier  211  the 
Mayor  held  a eiftifer- 
ence  with  Alexander 
K.  McClure,  said  to 
have  I wen  acting  us  the 
agent  of  Janie*  Mc- 
Xiehol.  who,  in  the 
absence  of  Durham, 
hud  taken  the  reins  of 
leadership  and  was 
quietly  gathering  to- 
gether the  fragments 
of  the  Organization. 

On  September  27.  the 
investigation  commit- 
tee of  the  City  Party 
convention  declared 
that  Gikhnney'a  noenl- 
nut  ion  was  clean : 
that  it  had  held  six 
meetings,  examined 
forty-tliree  witnesses, 
hud  found  attempts  of 
briliery  on  the  part  of 
only  one  delegate  and 
hy  a person  not  con- 
nected with  the  con- 
vention. At  tlie  last 
ami  third  session  of 
the  City  Party  con- 
vention Gibboney  was 
renominated  hy  an  in- 
creased majority  of 
202%  votes.  On  Octo- 
ber 11»  the  Mayor’s  Ad- 
visory Hoard  resigned. 

The  resignation  of  tlie  gentlemen  who  had  acted  with  the 
Mayor  during  the  tumultuous  months  of  the  gas-lease  agitation 
was  prcsentisl  to  the  Mayor  in  person  by  Charles  Kniorv  Smith, 
William  Potter.  W.  W.  Justice.  Morris  Newburger,  Charles  H. 
Harding.  Walter  F.  Hagar,  Hugh  McCaffrey,  and  Francis  B. 
Reeve*. 

“ We  do  not  wish  to  emharraaa  you  and  we  are  unwilling  our- 
selves to  be  embarrassed."  the  resignation  ran.  “We  cannot 
render  you  nr  the  citv  through  vou  any  effective  service  unless  we 
have  full  measure  of  your  confidence  and.  at  tlie  same  time,  the 
upprovut  of  our  conscience.” 

<tv  tin-  public  this  was  hsiked  upon  as  the  termination  of  the 
Mayor's  alliums*  with  tlie  reform  element.  On  November  2 Mayor 
Weaver  unnoiuu-rsl  that  he  would  *up|s>rt  tlie  Organization  candi- 
dates and  vote  for  them  at.  the  Novemls-r  election. 


The  City  Party  passed  away  on  John  Weaver’s  guillotine. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Organization  had  not  been  idle.  The  Re- 
publican party  formed  a new  City  Committee.  It  adopted  the 
mask  of  virtue.  It  meekly  and  ’ humbly  acknowledged  it  had 
committed  sins  in  the  past,  but  would  do  good  in  the  future.  It 
nominated  for  CSovemor  Edwin  S.  Stuart,  a former  Mayor  of  the 
city  and  a man  of  unimpeachable  character,  and  for  District 
Attorney  a little-known  lawyer  of  the  name  of  Rotan.  For  County 
Treasurer  the  City  Party  put  up  W.  W.  Allen,  and  for  Register  of 
Wills  a magistrate,  Albert  H.  Ladner.  The  City  Party  ticket  was 
endorsed  by  tlie  Democratic  Convention.  For  i'ity  Treasurer  tlie 
Organization  placed -on  its  ticket  Mr.  Rolwrt  liringhurat,  a former 
Councilman  ami  a City  Party  leader  in  the  former  campaign,  one 
of  the  first  to  return  to  the  folds  of  tlie  old  Organization. 

(’pun  Mayor  Weaver's  announcement  that  he  would  use  his  Influ- 
ence for  the  Organization  candidates  the  City  Party  newspapers 
njs-iied  u|sin  him  vials  of  unmerited  abuse.  Nothing  was  too 
dirty  to  say  of  Mr.  Weaver,  no  adjective  too  extreme  to  place 
before  hia  name.  I attended  a meeting  where  fusion  spellbinders 
spoke  one  Sunday  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city.  There  Mr. 
Hiankenburg.  William  T.  Tildcn.  Charles  F.  Carpenter — who  later 
tlop|ied  back  to  the  "Gang" — spoke,  and  the  unmentionable  terms 
by  which  they  vented  their  spite  on  Mr.  Weaver,  tlie  unprintable 
epithets  which  they  hurled  at  him.  would  liuve  made  any  auditor 
doubt  the  sincerity  nr  good  of  a reform  for  which  they  stood.  Mr. 
Weaver  had  undoubtedly  acted  unwisely,  but  at  this  meeting  I 
* heard  men  asking  each  other  tlie  question,  as  I heard  them  asking 
it  in  oilier  parts  of  the  city  after  the  im**ting.  could  a man  who 
laid  been  so  upright  as  these  men  a few  month*  before  had  de- 
clared Mr.  Weaver  to  be.  change  so  utterly,  and  become  so  low  ami 
as  abominable  a traitor  as  they  now  designated  him  characterized. 
Personally,  Mr.  Weaver's  following  could  not  have  influenced  the 
. election  hy  a large  number  of  vote*.  The  denunciation  of  the  man. 
however,  by  his  former  colleagues  and  copatriots  turned  thousands 
to  the  Organization. 

Into  the  City  Party  itself  had  come  dissension.  As  in  other 
cities  and  before  in  Philadelphia,  the  serpent  of  selfish  ambition 
had  crept  into  the  Garden  of  Eden  of  reform.  In  the  previous  July 
the  Committee  of  Seventy  presented  a report  on  tlie  Filtration 
scandal,  pronouncing  the  Durham-MrXirhol  combine  guilty  of  fraud, 
hut  legally  absolved  from  prosecution.  And  this  after  the  same 
reformers  had  declared  that  Durham.  McSiehol,  el  al.,  should  lie 
sent  to  jail!  Besides  this,  the  Committee  of  Seventy,  charged  with 
trying  to  “ run  " the 
City  Party  organiza- 
tion. demanded  that 
nil  place  - holders  in 
the  City  Committee 
of  the  City  Party 
should  resign,  where- 
upon there  was  a 
great  hue  and  cry. 
People  lost  confidence 
in  the  reformers,  and 
tliey  had  no  confi- 
dence in  Glliboney. 
Edwin  S.  Stuart,  the 
Republican  candidate 
— while  tin*  reformer* 
stormed,  while  Lewis 
Emery  went  through 
the  Slate  shotting 
bogus  legs  of  hay- 
wood  which  he  de- 
clared were  sawed 
from  chairs  in  tlie 
State  Capitol,  as 
though  the  ex|m*ures 
of  Treasurer  Berry 
were  not  strong 
enough — went  frankly 
Is- fore  the  people, 
promised  an  investi- 
gation of  the  State 
Capitol  scandal  if 
elected  and  a pure 
and  just  administru 
lion. 

Mr.  Stuart  is  one 
of  the  most  magnetic 
men  I have  ever  seen 
— the  Organization 
owes  its  victory  to 
this  honest,  riglit- 
niinded  gentleman 
Mr.  Rotan.  who  ran  in  the  city  for  District  Attorney,  never  did 
anything  that  wo*  noteworthy,  "hut  he  said  this  of  Mr.  Gihlmney; 

'*  Glbooney  k*  a man  whom  "you  could  see  any  night  hounding  un- 
fortunate women  in  the  Tenderloin,  serving  warrants  on  pmir 
wretches  wltose  lives  wen*  sinful  anil  sad  enough.  But  who  ever 
heard  of  Mr.  Gibboney  waiting  at  the  gates  of  Movameiising  Prison 
the  morning  tlie  poor  women  he  had  arrested  were  freed,  taking 
their  hands  and  leading  them  to  a better  life?” 

Mr.  Rotan's  simple  remark  rang  true.  Philadelphia  cheered. 
The  people  had  not  forgotten  that,  in  the  previous  May.  Gibboney ’a 
men  carried  on  one  of  tlie  most  wholesale  raid.*  ever  perpetrated 
in  a city;  that  seventy-live  places  were  invaded  in  one  night,  that 
500  iier’sons  were  arrested,  cuffed  and  bullied  by  |M>li(s>nien  and 
driven  in  patrols  to  the  central  station  in  City  Hall.  They  remoru- 
{ Continued  on  MS.) 
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THE  LAW-OR  THE  POLICE? 

THE  HAND  WHICH  ONE  NEW  YORK  CITY  MAGISTRATE  HAS 
TAKEN  UNBIDDEN  IN  AN  OLD-ESTABLISHED  POLICE  GAME 

By  ROBERT  JERMA1N  COLE 


THK  find  court  to  which  a prisoner  it  brought  after  am**t 
i«  sometime*  called  1 lie  magistrates'  court;  more  often, 
the  police  court,  Which  i*  it?  Seventy  per  cent,  of  all 
complainants  there  are  policemen.  If  the  police  nydiin 
is  corrupt  the  whole  court  la  affected.  An  honest  magi- 
trate  feels  the  humiliation  of  the  alliance  between  police  ami 
criminals  with  a -ting  that  doe*  not  come  to  the  ordinary  citizrn. 
The  court  is  asked  to  make  bricks  of  juaticc.  in  many  of  the  case* 
brought  la-fore  him  without  a straw  of  evidence.  Such  cases  are 
not  brought  then*  for  the  ends  of  justice.  From  a place  in  which 
the  inmirent  an*  pnrtected  and  the  ]>o*Mihly  guilty  held  for  a higher 
tribunal,  the  magistrate  has  often  s-hi  his  court  transformed  into 
a police  whip  to  lash  refractory  criminals  into  obedience  to  the 
law  of  the  station-house.  For  the  police,  lie  lias  been  furred  to 
discipline  tin*  saloon  keeper,  tlu*  gambler,  and  the  woman  of  the 
streets  who  did  not  pay  up.  Worse  yet.  the  bench  i*  held  a*  a 
shield  to  ward  off  public  anger.  The  tireless,  admirable  police 
make  many  arrests,  shrug  shoulders  and  say: 

**  We  done  our  duty,  nut  the  judge  he  turned  ’em  out."  Pre- 
cisely. Ho  had  no  choice  cm  the  evidence,  or  un  evidence,  offered 
by  these  same  |>oli«*cnu-n.  The  more  conscientious  the  magistrate, 
tiie  more  effectively  In-  serves  their  ends.  The  more  strictly  he 
enforces  the,  law  of  the  State,  the  more  useful  lie  liccwmea  to  a 
corrupt  official  in  extorting  blackmail  from  lawbreakers.  Any 
wise  police  eaptain  knows  exactly  what  a really  good  magistrate 
is  going  to  do  and  makes  Ids  plans  accordingly. 

The  police  captain  and  his  man  Friday — likewise  his  man  of  all 
the  other  days  of  tlu*  w**ek — know  the  precinct  like  a book.  They 
know-  it  far  better  than  all  the  hooka,  as  the  old  steamboat  pilots 
knew  the  Mississippi  Kiver  1**1  tom.  Thev  take  sounding*  often, 
with  greased  plummet,  and  t lie  re's  more  than  sand  on  it  when  they 
haul  it  in.  In  plain  English,  they  take  tribute  from  aaloun-keepcr* 
for  allowing  them  to  keep  oiien  at  unlawful  hours.  Now  ami  then  a 
dealer  resents  this  and  rebels  vigorously.  Not  long  ago  one  of 
these  men  upprourhrd  a lpwver  of  good  -landing.  " I want  to 
retain  you  to  defend  my  rights."  lie  said. 

■'  What  rights?"  asked  the  lawyer. 

" Thr  right  to  hrep  open  on  Sunday."  The  man  appeared  to 
lielieve  thnt  tlu*  captain  had  taken  away  an  honest  citizen's 
privileges  l»y  force.  Now  a really  successful  captain  must  Is-  able  to 
deal  with  such  occasional  offenders  against  his  unlawful  law  so 
that  others  shall  .sec,  fear  him.  and  obey.  He  knows  tin?  other  law. 
the  written  will  uf  the  people.  He  knows  exactly  what  evidence 
will  force  a magistrate  to  hold  the  prisoner,  and  what  lack  of  evi- 
dence will  result  in  a discharge.  Sometimes,  however,  his  Honor 
is  in  a forgiving  mood  when  the  captain,  for  reasons  of  his  own. 
wants  the  prisoner  held.  Sometimes  he  holds  when  he  ought  to 
discharge.  But  here  is  where  the  faithful,  law-upholding  magis- 
trate serves  the  station- house  best.  By  judging  strictly  iijkhi  the 
evidence  he  brings  about  the  result  foreseen  and  desire*!  by  the 
corrupt  official  who  directed  the  pit  liering  of  evidemxv  complete  or 
incomplete.  Thu*  the  iu*l  judge  aid * in  thr  i rorking  of  thr  moat 
M'imlificallir  automata  injustice.  As  the  inspectors  and  captains 
plan,  ao  he  executes.  When  they  wish  to  make  a show  of  enforcing 
law  without  hurting  faithful  taxpayers  they  cause  many  arrests, 
the  policemen  testify  to  nothing  vital,  and  all  prisoners  are  dis- 
charged. If  they  wish  to  punish  thaw  that  refuse  tribute,  the 
evidence  is  easy  to  g*q  ami  tin*  result  certain.  To  a man  of  Whit- 
man's type  the  court's  position  i*  unendurable. 

The  creation  of  the  night  court  will  not  only  make  it  possible 
for  iniMtcent  persons  wrongfully  arrested  to  obtain  their  liberty 
forthwith,  but  will  put  an  end  to  the  loathsome  business  of  the 
prof«-H»iiiiuil  bondsmen.  Them*  vultures  an*  always  warned  when,  a 
raid  i«  to  Is*  made.  One  morning  I saw  forty-two  women  arraigned 
Itcfore  Magistrate  Whitman  in  the  Jeffrrsan  Market  court  tine 
after  another  they  were  discharged  for  lack  of  evidence.  In  one 
case,  typical  of  all.  a policeman  of  tin*  "Tenderloin"  who  had 
made  the  arrest  testified  under  oath  that. he  luul  seen  the  woman 
talking  with  a man. 

(J.  Did  tlu*  man  complain  to  you?  A.  No. 

If.  Do  volt  know  what  she  said  to  him  or  what  In*  said  to  her? 
A.  No. 

Have  you  presented  all  tlw*  evidence  there  is  in  ibis  case?  A. 

Yes. 

Bv  tiik  Cot’OT:  The  defendant  i*  discharged. 

Why.  then,  were  the  forty- two  women  arreMixl  when  it  was  welt 
known  that  they  were  nut  breaking  tin*  law?  Because  each  one 
| ssid  the  bondsinun  five  dollars  to  tmil  her  out — $210  for  one 
evening's  work.  This  $210.  of  course,  the  professional  Itondsman 
divided  with  tln-se  who  provided  the  victims. 

The  city  magistrate  works  in  the  raw  material  of  crime  .la-fore 
ever  it  p-t«  to  the  slow -grinding  mills  of  the  higher  court . At  his 
liar,  justice  has  tliut  intimate  is-rsoiuil  air  it  had  in  the  ancient 
cities  when  the  Cadi  sat  at  the  gate.  TIm*  Court  may  lie  a« 


paternal  as  a patriarch.  He  fines  or  forgives  the  drunkard. 
Whether  or  not  the  man  who  sold  the  liquor  shall  lie  dealt  with  at 
all  by  a higher  court,  he ‘must  deride.  But  lie  may  decide  only 
upon  the  evidence,  lie  can  find  some  threads  for  prtU-hing  up  the 
troubles  of  two  gossip*  in  a tenement,  because  one  gossip  brought 
tin*  other  to  court,  and  each  is  thoroughly  in  earnest.  But  in 
excise  cases  the  policeman-complainant  ha*  made  the  arrest  only 
under  eompulaion,  and  he  rarely  brings  evidence  to  show  that  the 
saloon  man  has  actually  broken  the  law. 

There  are  two  views  of  thr  magistrate's  duty,  fine  was  ex- 
pressed by  a man  who  used  to  sit  u|am  tlw*  bench. 

"Yes.  there  is  plenty  of  graft  among  the  police.  There  is  graft 
everywhere,  and  violation  of  the  law.  As  long  as  hope  remains 
in  the  huinaii  mind  mm  will  gamble;  as  long  as  there  is  thirst 
nu-n  will  drink.  You  i-nn't  atom  it-  Only  a vming  man  would 
think  it  possible  to  change  anything.  No  young  man  should  l«e 
appointed  to  a judicial  |sisition.  One  grows  wiser  the  longer  In* 
lives  ami  <-nn  see  these  things  pass  before  him  without  I icing 
thrown  off  his  balance." 

Magistrate  Charle*  S.  Whitman  is  a young  man.  lie  lias  not 
been  content  to  let  the  jsiliis*  have  their  own  way.  For  three 
years  he  hided  his  time.  He  is  naturully  a conservative.  Those 
who  have  watrhcil  Ids  course  on  llie  Ih-iicIi  wen-  surprised  when 
a short  time  ago,  he  entered  a saloon  after  closing  hours,  proved 
that  it  was  easy  to  get  the  evidence  policemen  hud  refused  to  bring 
before  hint,  and  lu-ard  from  the  policeman  on  the  heat  and  from 
tlte  Iwrkis-per  in  the  saloon  the  shameful  reason  why  such  viola- 
tion* are  allow**!. 

A second  time  Magistrate  Whitman  entered  a saloon  in  th* 
same  precinct  ami  purchased  liquor,  proving  that  the  condition  was 
a permanent  one.  He  nays  he  has  acted,  primarily,  to  stop  the 
bringing  of  false  evidence,  with  all  the  corrupting  rffeets  of  re- 
peated falsehoods,  into  his  court. 

It  is  only  a step  from  the  corruption  of  the  police  who  bring 
false  evidence,  to  the  corruption  of  the  clerks  who  sit  behind  the 
desk  and  of  the  oilier  employ****  of  the  court.  Anybody  who  has 
been  familiar  with  police  courts  know*  how  ready  ihe  clerk  i*.  in 
many  instance*,  to  give  sage  advice  to  policemen  and  complain- 
ant**. It  Is  very  easy  for  a clerk  to  change  a "sale"  of  liquor 
into  a mere  " exposure."  He  lias  clever  prompters,  too,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  desk.  I do  not  mean  to  sav  that  court  clerk* 
as  a clans  are  corrupt,  hut  I do  assert  that  even  the  bent  of  llietn 
are  affected  by  the  general  situation.  Tliey  hear  tlte  testimony  of 
the  police,  they  note  the  number  of  eases  turned  out  for  lack  of 
evidence,  and  they  get  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  the  simplest 
way  i»  to  make  a complaint  a*  light  as  possible.  That  clerkly 
habit  has  its  part  in  making  it  more  difficult  to  cheek  all  sort* 
of  crime. 

The  record*  of  one  year  with  which  I happen  to  be  familiar  in 
Jefferson  Market,  then  the  Iteaviest  court  in  town,  showed  furtv- 
cight  arrests  of  ganibliug-houM-  keeper*.  Thirty-five  of  these  had 
been  discharged  for  lack  of  evidence.  The  excise  arrests  numbered 
two  hundred  and  forty.  At  one  violation  a day  that  leave* 
yet  a hundred  and  twenty-five  dry  and  peaceful  day*  when  nobody 
took  anything  to  drink  after  hours  or  on  Sunday : an*l  ‘of  these 
case*  more  than  half  wen*  dismiss**! — no  rvidenrr.  Day  after 
day  I aloud  and  listened  to  the  policemen  chanting  their  little 
•littie* — like  n refrain  perverted  from  Trru*ure  / eland: 

Sixteen  men  mi  the  back-room  chair*. 

Yeo-ho-ho  a in  I no  Iwittle*  of  rum." 

But  tlic  singsong  poli«-cuion  and  the  eunnv  clerk*  an*  not  tlw* 
only  allies  of  the  saloon-keeper.  If  the  linuor  business  were 
generally  admitted  to  he  as  useful  a*  the  selling  of  iron  or  oil, 
there  couldn't  Is-  more  than  one  honest  opinion  about  it*  right 
to  any  special  influence  in  rourl*  of  justice.  Yet  this  business 
has  put  two  of  it*  own  former  1*01111101  on  the  liench  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  one  of  the**-  ha*  lei-n  " promoted."  I luivr  lirard  this 
man  la-rale  poor  bartender*  in  a voice  likr  thunder  for  being  so 
foolish  us  to  get  caught.  It  made  hi*  Honor  terribly  angry  to  be 
compelled  to  hold  one  for  trial-  The  point  is  that  sometimes  lie 
was  compelled  to  hold  them:  and  when  the  |«>ii«s*  are  made  to 
get  evidence  even  a sympathetic  Court  can  have  no  alternative. 

Well,  luiw  -hall  they  I**  mad**  to  get  evidence?  A week  after 
Magistrate  Whitman  showed  them  the  way  by  getting  evidence 
himself.  Ik*  o|M>ncd  court  in  Jefferson  Market.  It  was  more  like 
the  Supreme  Court  than  the  police  court  of  other  day*.  Tin* 
jostling  rabble  of  lawyer*  and  friends  of  the  prisoners  were  thrown 
outside  the  wicket  gate.  Oh.  thut  gate,  how  often  it  has  seemed 
as  if  everybody  that  could  Is*  un  obstruction  to  justice  were 
Itci-konixl  within,  while  a vigilant  guardian  turned  tlte  few  harmless 
citizens  tliut  had  no  " laisines* " there  sternly  away!  On  this 
blue  Monday  after  Magistrate  Whitman's  visits  to  early  morning 
saloon*,  every  |Mdii**man  who  brought  an  excise  ones*  hud  the 


Magistrate  Whitman  oo  the  Bench  at  Jefferson  Market,  the  busiest  Court  in  Town 


" FROM  A PLACE  IX  WHICH  THE  IXNOCKftT  ARE  PROTECTED  ...  HR  HAM  OFTEN  MEEX  HIM  COURT  TRANSFORMED  INTO 
A POLICE  WHIP  TO  I-AMII  REFRACTORY  CRIMINAL*  INTO  OKKDIKNCE  TO  THE  UW  OF  THE  HTATION-IIOCME  ” 


evidence  on  his  tongue's  end — instead  of  leaving  it  in  the  in* 
Hpector’s  |MM-ketlMM>k — and  it  eunie  off  the  policeman's  tongue 
trippingly.  He  had  learned  his  lesson. 

Suppose  they  forget  after,  a while?”  1 u»krd  the  magistrate. 

" Then  I’ll  go  out  and  show  them  over  again." 

Magistrate  W hitman  is  not  a *'  raiding  judge,”  as  he  has  hern 
called,  nor  has  he  undertaken  to  do  the  work  of  the  nolirr.  He 
does  not  love  it.  but  he  cannot  shirk  it.  He  is  in  the  business  of 
court-cleaning  now  and  nobody  can  get  that  broom  out  of  his 
hands.  All  kimla  of  weapons  have  been  used  against  him.  Ills 
foolish  enemies  made  themselves  laughing  stocks  by  saying  that 
he  was  drunk.  Another  more  disgraceful  charge  was  discussed  in 
their  plotting:  but  that  was  abandoned  as  transparent-  It  I* 
almost  too  bad  they  did  not  make  it. 

The  magistrates’  bench  is  a hard  test  of  a man's  quality.  Kven 
tin  we  of  clean  purpose  are  likely  to  grow  weary  or  cynical.  The 
very  futility  of  their  efforts  to  find  nut  the  truth  from  the  police, 
reacts  upon  them.  They  are  kind  to  the  woman  whose  hushand 
has  beaten  her,  and  if  the  police  are  more  kind  to  the  man  who 
sold  the  husband  the  whiskey — why,  that  is  the  policeman's  fault. 

Mayor  Strong,  in  the  old  lighting  days  of  reform,  appointed  a 
nmiiU-r  of  excellent  men  to  the  magistrates’  bench.  Mayor  I/iw 
reappointed  some  of  these  and  added  wisely  to  their  number.  Sur- 
vivals iff  more  antique  days  remained  long  to  honor  themselves 
and  the  city  they  served.  The  first  magistrate  I knew  was  .Judge 
Hogan.  Some  time  before  his  death  he  told  me  how  it  hurt  to 
lie  classed  as  a survival  of  the  Tweed  King.  Trip*,  he  was  a 
Democrat  and  lie  was  active  in  Tweed's  time. 

" But  I fought  Tweed  and  all  his  crowd.”  protested  the  old  man. 
And  nnlmdy  bad  a word  to  say  against  his  court  dealings.  He  was 
a fatherly  man.  and  the  greatest  delight  he  had  was  to  reconcile 
some  young  married  pair. 

Of  iate  years  men  whose  loyalty  to  the  local  machine  has  lx*en 
proven  appear  to  be  the  favorite*  candidates  for  the  bench.  The 
result  of  their  appointment  is  easily  marked.  Yet  even  these 
men  have  arqiiircn  some  sense  of  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of 
tlieir  office.  They  do  not  enjoy  the  brutal  demands  of  their  party 
friends  for  favors.  I do  not  iielievp  that  they  arc  free  from  fear 
of  the  result  of  a continued  deterioration  of  these  courts.  They 
have  turned  for  help  to  their  associates  of  another  type.  I have 
seen  two  or  three  magistrates  leading  a forlorn  hope  in  the  hoard 
meetings  against  a party-bound  crowd.  Now  Whitman  is  presi- 
dent. and  the  others  have  voted  him  an  absolutely  unprecedented 
power  to  represent  them  in  any  action  he  may  choose  to  take  for 
cleansing  the  courts.  Something  has  already  been  done.  More 
will  follow,  though  not.  perhaps,  in  slashing  noisy  strokes.  It  lias 
taken  Magistrate  Whitman  three  years  to  get  angry  enough  to 
"trike,  lie  is  angry  now,  with  the  slow,  unquenchable  rap?  of  the 
just  man  who  sera  daily  evil  done  before  him.  It  will  take  him  a 
long  time  to  get  over  being  effectively  angry. 

Nobody  who  w as  in  court  one  day  two  yearn  ago  is  likely  to  forget 
the  case  of  a woman  of  position  and  wealth — her  name  has  never 
been  printed — who  stood  charged  with  shoplifting.  The  com- 
plainant had  withdrawn  the  charge.  It  was  within  the  discretion 
of  the  Court  to  dismiss  it.  since  the  amount  stolen  wa*  so  small 
as  to  constitute  only  a minor  offence.  Tin*  woman's  husband  was 


a man  of  real  political  power  in  another  State.  His  New  York 
friends  had  besieged  the  court  to  let  the  woman  go.  and  they  wen* 
not  obscure  persons  either.  S<*no  of  them  fairly  commanded  him 
to  dismiss  the  charge.  He  would  win  favor  that  might  be  useful 
in  the  future,  and  he  would  lose  nothing  in  reputation. 

" Is  it  conceded  that  the  prisoner  is  guilty  ?”  asked  Magistrate 
Whitman. 

" It  is.”  replied  her  lawyer. 

“ Within  a few  days,”  went  on  the  low  voice  of  the  man  behind 
the  desk.  " 1 have  held  men  and  women  without  friends,  on  the 
same  charge.  1 would  not  have  it  said  that  in  this  court  there  is 
one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor.  I hold  this  de- 
fendant for  trial.” 

That  is  the  impartial  spirit  of  the  man  who  is  trying  to  lift  the 
magistrates’  court  to  a higher  level.  It  is  not  a personal  fight. 
This  tribunal  has  been  called  the  people's  court.  Tn  keep  it  clean  is 
to  make  the  town  safer  for  all,  and  to  exercise  a wholesome  influ- 
ence upon  the  whole  police  situation.  Ask  your  friend  the  straight 
policeman  about  it.  I did. 

"The  judge  is  all  right.”  said  the  man  upon  the  sidewalk.  ” I’ve 
had  clerks  frame  up  a complaint  bo  as  to  throw  a case  out  or  let 
it  off  easy,  but  Whitman  would  see  through  the  game  and  make 
the  clerk  write  it  over  just  as  I had  told  him  in  the  first  place.” 

A number  of  policemen  have  expressed  verv  similar  views.  They 
declare  that  they  are  ready  to  bring  the  evidence  if  their  superiors 
will  allow  them  to  do  so.  The  change  in  the  system  that  should 
follow  the  passing  of  the  Binghain  bill  will  give  these  men  the 
opportunity  to  show  whether  the  fault  lies  chiclly  with  inspectors 
and  captains  or  with  the  rank  and  file. 

Some  of  the  magistrates  are  delighted  with  every  step  tlieir 
president  has  taken,  both  in  teaching  the  police  how  to  get  evi- 
dence and  in  turning  out  lawyer*,  bondsmen,  and  the  nondescript 
crowd  which  has  infested  the  inner  enclosure.  The  better  class  of 
these  lawyers  does  not  object  to  the  change.  A*  for  those  magis 
trutes  who  were  appointed  for  purely  |>olitical  reasons — more 
|Mditical  than  pure — (he  fact  that  enough  of  them  voted  with  the 
others  to  make  Whitman  lire*  Went  of  the  Board  indicates  that  some 
are  men  as  well  as  politicians.  Whitman  has  won  tlieir  almolute 
confidence  in  his  fairness.  They  do  not  fear  that  he  will  take  a 
partisan  advantage  of  them. 

One  result  that  may  la?  confidently  expected  la  a cleaner  handling 
of  election  cases  in  November.  Of  late  years  It  has  hapfiened  too 
often  that  the  liest  magistrates  have  found  themselves,  for  some 
mysterious  reason,  enjoying  thrir  vacation  on  Klertion  day:  or 
they  have  been  assigned  to  the  courts  covering  districts  of  leaat 
political  significance.  I have  s*s*n  voters  of  tin*  lowest  class.  *o 
drunk  that  they  had  to  lie  sup|(ortcd  on  each  side,  discharged  in 
order  to  vote,  while  apparently  honorable  gentlemen  were  held  on 
the  flimsiest  technicalities,  and  their  votes  lost. 

To  remedy  all  this  is  not  the  work  of  a day  nor  Oh*  work  of  one 
man.  Magistrate  Whitman  has  been  building  quietly  a reputation 
that  makes  his  more  striking  acta  effective,  lie  has  not  Isiaaled 
of  what  he  will  do,  hut  he  has  proven  that  he  can  act  quickly  when 
the  timp  comes.  Is  this  mail  too  young  to  tic  president  of  the 
Board  of  Magistrates T I have  no  doubt  the  police- inspector* 
think  so. 
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OF  THE  CONGO 

By  S.  P.  VERNER 


VARIOUS  accounts,  mostly  erroneous  in  one  way  or  another, 
have  lawn  up|s*aring  nf  late  in  the  newspaper*  concerning 
concession*  recently  purchased  by  American  capitalist*  in 
tin*  t 'lingo  Fnv  .State.  Thia  H the  first  authentic  and 
u ecu  rate  statement  which  has  lawn  published 
A group  of  .Vmerieuti  capitaliata  has  for  yean,  sometime*  under 
great  di-vurifgi  incut.  been  developing  and"  perfecting  machinery 
and  reactionary  chemical  met  Inula  fur  recovering  tl»e  rubber  known 
• to  exist  in  a great  number  of  tropical  vines.  grasses.  shrub*.  and 
weed*.  The  first  conmiereial  venture  !u  this  line  was  made  in 
Mexico,  where,  for  mane  time  puat,  large  quantities  of  serviceable 
I'uMht  baa  lawn  mecbanintlly  extracted  from  a aliiub  known  iia 
g u v I e.  Kxplorat  Ion 
developed  the  fact 
that  the  acreage  on 
which  the  plant  in  in- 
•ligenoua,  while  very 
great,  wan  not  exten- 
sive enough  to  secure 
an  unlimited  future 
-apply:  nor  wan  it 
likely,  iinh-HN  imtiiigru 
lion  won  secured,  that 
the  shrub  would  tic 
cultivated,  because  the 
available  native  help 
wan  hopelessly  inade 
•|uate  for  that  pur 
|a»ne.  Thereupon  a 
world  wide  search  lie- 
gan  for  other  Melds, 
and  Africa  naturally 
came  under  observa- 
tion. Here  there  are 
nix  different  ruhber- 
Is-nring  growths,  here- 
tofore  unused.  but  all 
nvailalde  for  the  new 
American  methods  and 
promising  tremendous 
yield.  These  plants 
grow  throughout  the 
whole  Congo  lla«in. 

The  Congo  I ’a -in  in  a 
vrry  general  phrase; 
the  territorial  signifl- 
ranee  can  be  be-t  ap- 
preciated when  it  is 
stated  that  if  the 
great  web  of  tlie 
Congo  and  it-  afflti- 
i nt*  were  lift* «1  and 
superimposed  «*n  that 
|a>rtion  of  the  earth 
known  an  Kitrope.  it 
would  reach  from  ltd- 
fn-t  in  Ireland  to  the 
lied  Sea;  from  one 
hundred  miles  west  <>f 
l.i-bon  to  tin-  begin- 
nings of  Asiatic  Hus 
sia.  and  from  Finland 
to  the  toe  of  Italy. 

To  gather  rubber, 
build  railroads,  oper- 
ate mines  for  gold, 
silver,  copper,  coal, 
and  iron  tall  known 
to  exist  there  f,  to  cut 
and  ship  timlier  of  all 
varieties,  to  maintain  steamship  lines,  to  build  road*,  and  in  fact 
to  do  cycry  and  any  thing  leading  to  the  development  of  the  Free 
State,  are  among  the  rights  secured  by  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan  from 
King  l<enp»ld  over  this  great  sweep  of  territory. 

In  the  development  of  this  x-ast  estate,  whose  mineral  wealth  is 
lielieved  to  lie  ns  great  as  that  of  the  Hand,  from  which  licit, 
Rhodes,  Itamato.  and  their  associates  reaped  and  are  still  collecting 
vast  fortunes.  Mr.  Ryan  ha*  associated  Sir.  .lohn  Hays  Hammond, 
the  (•uggrnhcima,  and  Senator  Aldrich  of  Rhode  Island. 

These  regions  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  Congo  River,  extending 
north  and  south  of  the  equator.  embracing  both  forests  and  plains, 
alluvial  hottom-Innda.  and  hilly  and  mountainous  districts.  They 
include  locations  sufficiently  elevated  to  Is*  free  from  bath  mn»- 
quitors  and  malaria,  and  to  offer  inducement  to  settlement  by  white 
agents  and  colonists.  They  are  also  traversed  by  navigable 
streams  and  well  watered  by  -mailer  tributaries  They  are  popu- 
lated by  enough  friendly  natives  to  perform  most  of  the  manual 
Inhor  required,  and  it  i*  the  determination  of  Mr.  I!yan  and 
his  associates  to  treat  the  natives  in  such  a way  as  to  attrart 


their  services,  to  render  them  comfortable,  to  free  them  from 
mam  "f  the  hardships  incident  to  their  semisavage  life,  and  to 
give  them  a fair  slum  of  the  proceeds  from  the  dex'elopment  of 
the  country.  It  is  well  to  remark  here  that  there  are  excluded 
specifically  from  tlicse  concessions  all  lands  now  in  actual  occupa- 
tion by  the  natives.  The  concessions  cover  only  vacant  and  waste 
land-,  not  cultivated  or  otherwise  used  by  the  natives,  and  which 
would  never  Is*  developed  by  them.  A-  a matter  of  fact,  out  of  the 
whole  of  the  million  square  mile*  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  only’ 
alsnit  30,000  have  been  used  by  the  native-,  and  not  more  than 
twice  that  amount  would  he  required  for  their  use,  at  the  rate  of 
the  increment  of  population  obtaining  lie  fore  the  advent  of  the 

white  man,  for.  an- 
other century. 

The  concession*  oc- 
cupy various  part*  of 
the  country,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river 
across  the  continent 
to  the  great  African 
lakes,  and  north  and 
south  from  the  Sou- 
dan to  the  southern 
watershed  of  the 
Congo.  The  extent  and 
the  character  of  those 
concession*  are  unde- 
niable evidences  of 
the  fact  (hat  properly 
qua  I i lied  Americans, 
with  genuine  inten- 
tions of  development, 
are  allowed  a legiti- 
mate share  in  the 
wrork  of  the  industrial 
reclamation  of  Central 
Africa.  This  fact 
eame  to  the  writer  as 
the  greatest  pleasure 
in  the  history  nf  his 
own  effort*  "in  that 
continent,  for  he  had 
always  anticipated 
great  difficulty  in  se- 
curing from  European 
powers  commercial  ad- 
vantages for  himself 
and  his  countrymen  in 

the  territories  domi- 
nated l»y  them.  The 
fact  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  might  he 
•aid  tn  carry  in  the 
eyes  of  Kuropenns  it* 
reciprocal  corollary 
with  reference  t o 
America  In  Africa: 
hut  it  is  obvious  that 
tin*  Monroe  Doctrine 
has  never  excluded 
enormous  and  sub 
slant  is  I commercial 
European  interests 
in  South  America. 
Consequently,  it  is  en- 
tirely legitimate  that 
we  should  expect 
equality  of  commer- 
cial opportunity  in 
Africa.  Since  our 
government  is  disposed  to  uphold  the  vested  European  rights  in 
their  relations  with  our  South* American  neighbors,  we  have  every 
right  to  expect  similarly  fair  treatment  in  the  great  tropical  con- 
tinent on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Tlie  practical  object*  in  these  concession*  are  principally  three: 
To  produce  for  export  t«*  thir  country  articles  of  high  value  in  pro- 
portion to  weight  or  hulk,  the  cost  of  the  transportation  of  which 
is  easily  liornc  by  their  intrinsic  value:  to  produce  and  deal  in 
other  articles  of  less  intrinsic  value,  but  upon  which  a profit 
can  Is*  made  in  local  commerce — for  example,  the  lower  grad*1*  of 
lumber,  iron  and  steel,  agricultural  produce,  and  miscellaneous 
domestic  manufactures;  ami  to  develop  for  jiermanent  investment 
and  the  general  improvement  of  the  country  and  people  trans- 
portation line*,  by  water,  rail,  and  automobiles,  and  other  needed 
public  and  semi  public  works  of  general  utility. 

In  the  practical  pursuit  of  these  objects  it  is  intended  to  use 
the  most  highly  advanced  progressive  methnds  applicable  to  the 
exlsling  condition*.  While  it  is  a fart  that,  in  vttnr  of  the  tre- 
(Continued  on  page  656.) 
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THE  SPARK  AND  THE  FLAME 


SMALL  CAUSES  OF  GREAT  FIRES,  AND 
HOW  THEY  MAY  BE  ELIMINATED 

By  FRANCIS  J.  LANTRY 

Fire  Commissioner  of  the  City  of  New  York 


WHEN  you  *<■*  any  one  running  to  the  fire-box  on  the 
corner,  turning  the  bundle  atul  pulling  down  the  hook, 
you  never  ran  tell  what  serious  consequences  are  to 
(ollow.  You  know  in  a general  way  that  a fire  alarm 
has  lieen  sent  to  headquarters,  that  almost  at  that 
inatant  the  men  in  the  respond i tig  apparatus  companies  arc  slid- 
ing down  the  poles  and  munning  (lie  apparatus,  and  that  the 
powerful  horses,  with  ail  their  vim  and  <la»h.  are  hauling  the 
bravest  of  men  to  the  scene  of  the  fire.  You  know  that  human 
lives  and  valuable  property  are  being  imperilled,  vou  know  that 
an  unflinching  light  is  to  he  made  against  the  fire,  whether  if 
la*  little  or  hig.  and  you  know  that  the  men  are  there  to  go  the 
limit  in  their  day’s  work.  Hut  what  the  result  may  be  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  determine.  It  may  be  a burning  lamp,  and 
nothing  more.  It  may  be  only  a minute’s  work,  or  hours  and 
hours  of  fiercest  comlial  against  the  flames. 

Naturally,  the  mind  turns  towards  the  cause  of  all  this  peril 
and  work.  Usually  this  cause  i*  an  extremely  small  one;  and 
it  is  on  this  point  that  I should  like  to  fasten  public  attention 
in  order  that  every  one  may  la-  aroused  to  the  fact  that  it  is  pos- 
sible. by  caution  and  common  sense,  greatly  to  minimize  the  dangers 
of  fire. 

The  slightest  cause  may  start  the  greatest  fire.  Historically 
wc  know  of  the  somewhat  famous  day  on  which  Nero  played  his 
violin  solo  while  the  dames  swept  Home  to  its  foundations;  but 
whether  it  was  caused  by  the  lump  or  the  torch  of  those  days, 
we  do  not  know.  The  Arc  marshal’s  office  had  not  yet  been 
established.  The  kicking  over  of  a lantern  while  Mrs.  O'Leary'* 
cow  was  being  milked  is  the  traditional  explanation  of  that  con- 
flagration which  destroyed  the  city  of  Chicago.  A slight  explo- 
sion in  a Baltimore  cellar,  responded  to  first.  I believe,  on  a still 
alarm,  resulted  in  the  partial  annihilation  of  the  city. 

These  instances  may  not  be  susceptible  of  direct  proof,  but  so 
many  things  have  occurred  in  New  York  showing  that  the  slight- 
est causes  have  resulted  in  the  greatest  fin’s,  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  a crusade  against  carelessness  and  for 
caution  would  result  in  enormous  benefit  to  the  community.  So 
slight,  in  their  incipience,  have  t»een  the  causes  of  many  calamit- 
ous fires  that  one  is  appalled  at  the  carelessness  displayed.  There 
i*  proof  to  show  that  in  numberless  instances  mice  and  matches 
have  startid  the  blaze,  driving  people  from  their  homes  in  the  dead 
of  night,  and  in  many  cases  resulting  in  the  death  of  occupants 
of  the  buildings  or  of  some  of  the  brave  firemen  themselves.  In 
some  cases  where  floor*  were  tom  up  after  fires,  in  the  process 
of  investigation,  matches  have  been  found  in  a nest  of  mice, 
showing  conclusively  that  the  rodent*  have  a fondness  for  matches 
which  is  not  by  any  means  conducive  to  safely.  There  ore  now 
in  the  fire  marshal’*  office  boxes  of  matches  showing  the  holes 
made  in  them  by  the  gnawing  of  mice.  It  is  explained  that  mice 
are  very  fond  of  the  vulplmr  found  in  the  matches,  and  that  they 
eat  it  whenever  an  opportunity  presents  itself.  Ifor  that  reason 
alone  it  is  plain  that  the  use  of  mulches  in  households  should  be 
very  carefully  safeguarded;  blit  there  are  many  other  reason* 
showing  why  extreme  caution  should  he  exercised  in  the  use  of 
matches  in  the  household.  For  instances,  the  fire  marshal's  re- 
port for  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan,  the  Itronx.  and  Richmond 
during  the  year  190ii  shown  that  among  the  principal  cause*  of  tires 
887  were  due  to  carelessness  with  matches,  and  286  due  to  children 
playing  with  mulches  or  fire.  The  fire  marshal  for  the  the  bor 
eughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queen*  report*  that  732  fire*  were  caused 
by  matches  igniting  awnings,  bed  clothing,  rubbish,  straw,  etc. 

I have  already,  in  my  iimiua!  report  for  the  year  I'M  Ml  to  the 
Mayor,  enllcd  the  public's  attention  to  these  conditions,  and  I 
have  suggested  that  every  city  department  coming  in  dose  touch 
with  the  people  should  warn  them  of  the  danger  of  this  sort  of 
carelessness,  atul  the  necessity  for  caution.  I have  also  suggested 
that  the  matter  tic  taken  up  in  the  public  schools,  and  that  the 
children  be  trained  to  the  necessity  for  this  caution.  *o  that  later 
in  life  they  will  appreciate  its  importance  and  apply  it  in  their 
homes. 

Speaking  of  the  careless  use  of  matches,  remind*  me  of 
an  incident  that  occurred  one  night  while  I whs  sitting  on  a 
roof-gardm  of  one  of  the  New  York  theatres.  The  roof  was  en- 
closed bv  a fence  or  guard-rail  made  of  wood,  or  perhapa  some 
fireproof  material.  At  any  rate,  I *aw  a match  that  had  junk 
been  used  to  light  a cigarette  thrown  by  one  of  the  member*  of 
a very  jovial  party  aitting  at  a nearby,  table.  Tin*  match  fell  to 
the  roof  just  under  the  fence,  and  immediately  ignited  the  ma- 
terial of  which  it  was  made.  It  was  not  by  any  mean*  a large 
blaze,  but  T remarked  to  my  friend  of  the  cigarette,  excusing  my- 
self for  interrupting,  that  the  match  was  »till  burning;  lie  looked 
at  me  rather  good-naturedly,  and  said,  “ Nobody  hit*  told  me 
anything  about  it  vet.'*-  and  turned  again  to  hi*  companions.  I 
then  called  his  nttrntion  to  the  fart  that  the  match  hud  ignited 


the  fence,  and  he  replied  that  he  had  not  noticed  it,  but  was  very 
sorry  for  its  He  then  extinguished  it,  and  I took  pains  to  cull 
his  attention  to  the  fact  that  that  was  the  way  some  very  dis- 
astrous Area  were  started  — which  i*  precisely  the  point  that  I 
am  trying  to  emphasize  in  thi*  article. 

Suppose  that  this  almost  unobservable  fire  had  been  allowed  to 
burn  for  a short  time  longer,  there  is  no  telling  what  serious 
results  might  have  hern  caused  by  it,  The  theatre  I refer  to 
might  not  have  Fern  injured  by  the  fire  itself,  but  the  excitement 
of  the  people  who  were  on  the  garden  or  in  the  theatre  below 
would  prntmhlv  have  heroine  so  great  that  a panic  would  have 
ensurd.  Small  causes  result  in  great  panic#  a*  well  a*  in  great 
fires,  and  panic  in  places  where  crowds  congregate  has  probably 
resulted  In  more  loss  of  life  than  the  fire*. 

Awning  fire*  are  far  too  plentiful,  and  could  lie  very  easily 
prevented  l»y  caution.  A few  men  sit  smoking  after  their  dinner 
in  their  apartments,  cither  in  houses  where  there  are  stores  be- 
neath or  where  the  use  of  awnings  during  the  summer-time  i* 
general,  discus*  the  events  of  the  day  after  dinner,  finish  their 
cigars  or  cigarette*,  and  throw  them  out.  «s  they  think,  into  th" 
street.  They  lodge  on  the  awnings,  there  is  an  alarm  of  fire,  and 
thrn  perhaps  twoscore  of  brave  men  are  called  upon  to  risk  their 
live*  in  con*equence.  Moreover.  I know  of  a case  where  two' 
expensive  pieces  of  apparatus  were  both  practically  wrecked  in 
responding  to  a fire  mused  by  the  turning  over  of  a Inmp  in  a 
shanty.  The  fire  itself  probably  did  a few  dollar*’  worth  of  dam- 
age. hut  the  damage  to  the  apparatus  ran  into  the  thousand*. 

Hither  Deputy-Commissioner  Hugh  Bonner,  who  ws*  Chief  of 
Department  for  years,  or  Kdwnrd  F.  Crukcr,  who  is  th?  present 
Chief  of  the  Department,  will  testify  that  many  disastrous  fires 
are  caused  by  carelessness  in  the  handling  of  rubbish  in  the  cellar* 
of  business  buildings  and  in  house*.  This  i*  due,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  violation*  of  the  regulations  concerning  the  storage 
of  rubbish  in  basements.  In  t he  old- fa  shinned  building*  the  ele- 
vator and  dumbwaiter  shafts  are  responsible  for  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  fire,  mused  originally,  in  many  case*,  by  carelessness, 
sprrad*  through  the  building*.  These  old  fashioned  shafts,  n- 
constnicted  year*  ago.  form  chimney*  to  frimish  the  draft  that 
carrie*  the  fire  rip  through  the  structure*,  precisely  a*  ordinary 
chimney*  would  furnish  the  drafts  for  furnaces  and  stove*.  Of 
course  modern  building  laws  have  reduced  this  hazard  to  some 
extent,  but  they  have  not  reduced  human  carelessness.  In  many 
caw*  where  the  »huft»  are  protected  in  the  ha*cmcnt*  and  sub- 
cellar*  by  metal  doors,  which  under  thr  law  should  lie  closed  when 
not  in  use,  are  left  open  l»y  owners,  tenants,  or  employees,  ami 
that  destroy*  the  benefit  of  the  new  construction  of  these  shaft*. 

It  take*  hut  little  time  at  the  close  of  the  day’*  businr**  to  see 
that  the*e  door*  are  tightly  closed,  and  the  same  is  true  of  any 
other  character  of  building:  hut  thi*  attention  i*  not  alwav* 
given,  and  again  carelesaties*  endangers  life  and  destroys  property. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  chance  meetings  of  the  lan-  cur- 
tain* and  the  gM-jet  produce  n great  crop  of  fires.  All  winter 
lung  it  has  l*-i-n  quite  |me«*ibtc  tn  light  the  gn*  near  the  window 
with  perfect  safety,  ticca u*c,  although  the  highly  inflammable  cur- 
tain hung  near  by.  there  was  nothing  to  drive  it  against  the 
flame.  But  with  the  tint  warm  days  of  spring  one  yield*  to  the 
perfectly  natural  impulse  to  open  the  windows,  breeze*  blow 
briskly  into  the  room,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  flimsy 
lace  lies  over  the  flame.  Instantly  the  fire  run*  up  the  fabric, 
spreads  to  tlie  curt*in-]>nlr.  and  the  dry.  combustible  wood  of  the 
window  frame,  and  presently  the  house  i*  ablaze.  Probably  it 
will  surprise  rn«»*t  reader*  to  know  that  in  the  borough*  of  Man- 
hattan. Bronx,  and  Richmond  last  year  wc  had  216  fin**  from  this 
cause  alone.  The  haldt  of  caution  would  have  prevented  all  of 
them. 

And  equally  surprising  to  most  citizen*  will  he  the  fact  from 
thr  records  that  in  these  three  borough*  la*t  year  41*1  fin-*  were 
caused  by  carelessness  in  throwing  away  lighted  cigars  and  cigarette 
stubs.  Cigars  are  dangerous— any  burning  thing  is  dangerous — 
hut  cigarettes  are  especially  perilous.  For  a cigar-end  will  soon 
stop  burning,  while  the  cigarette  bum*  completely  to  the  end. 
The  only  safe  thing  to  do  is  to  stamp  out  the  Ia*t  spark. 

Numberless  other  instances  could  lie  given  of  the  rrsult  of 
earele*.*nc-*s  in  producing  fire*.  It  would  take  many  volume*  to 
furnish  even  an  adequate  list  of  these  slight  cause*  of  great  con- 
flagrations. Caution  i*  the  great  remedy,  motion  applied  intel- 
ligently mid  Impressed  nil  the  minds  of  every  one.  If  people  would 
only  stop  to  think  what  might  result  from  the  carelc**  use  of 
matches,  from  the  careless  handling  of  rubbish  in  commercial  and 
private  houses,  mu!  in  all  buildings  from  the  careless  use  of  even 
the  most  apparently  harmless  fireworks,  from  the  careless  dispo 
sit  ion  of  lighted  end*  of  cigarette*  and  cigars,  vast-  good  would 
he  done  to  the  community,  and  this  crusade  for  caution  would  be 
of  invaluable  benefit. 


A THEATRE.  A SOMERSAULT- PRESTO  I A BALL-ROOM 


AN  IMiKMUl  S FRENCHMAN  IIAH  l»£VIKKO  A THEATRE  IN  THE  Rl’E  OK  CLICHY,  PARIS,  WITH  A FLOOR  WHICH  REVOLVES  ABOUT  A HORI- 
ZONTAL AXIS.  ONE  SIDE  OK  THE  IXUUR  IS  EgilPPEII  WITH  THE  USUAL  SEATS,  THE  OTHER  HAS  A HIC1HI.Y  POLISHED  DANCING  SURFACE. 
ALL  THAT  IS  NECESSARY  TO  TRANSFORM  THE  THEATRE  INTO  A BALL-ROOM  IS  TO  START  THE  MOTOR  AND  TCHN  THE  FLOORING  OVER. 
THE  TWO  PHOTOGRAPHS  SHOW  THE  TWO  SHIES  OK  THE  FLOOR  IN  THE  COCRKE  OK  UKVOI.CTION  TIIROCUI1  THE  THIRTY  - KOOT  PIT 


ONE  OF  THE  ODDITIES  OF  RUSSIAN  NAVAL  ARCHTTECTURE  WHICH  IS  VISITING  ENGLAND 


THE  BATTLESHIP  “ TSAREVITCH,”  SHOWN  AT  PORTWMOCTH  IN  THIS  PHOTOGRAPH,  WAS  IN  MEMORABLE  SERVICE  AT  PORT  AKTIICH. 
THE  LINES  OP  HP.R  HULL  AND  HER  TOWERING  SUPERSTRUCTURE  SI  GGEST  A COMPARISON  WITH  AMERICAN  SHIPS  OF  BATTLE  CLASS 


WE  hail  just  picked  up  Diamond  Head,  two  points  off  tin* 
port  bow.  and  as  Ihe  Mongolia  was  walking  along  at  a 
Kood  fifteen-knot  pace  we  were  in  a fair  way  to  make 
Honolulu  an  hour  before  suirsct.  Bailey  was  hud  ling 
half  a dozen  dejected-looking  Japanese  laborers  toward 
the  steerage,  and  as  big  Kill  Hanntlian.  the  carpenter,  lisiked  at 
them  he  grinned  and  lit  a fresh  cigarette.  Also  he  soliloquized: 
Stowaways.  You'd  think  they'd  learn  something.  Iml  they  never 
do.  There  "ain't  a packet  cornea  out  o'  Yokohama  that  don't  carry 
a bunch  of  'em.  The  ship's  people  always  rout  'em  out  and  put  'em 
to  shovelling  asln-s  in  the  stoke  hold.  Then  they  lock  'em  up  in 
Honolulu  and  make  ’em  work  their  passage  home  on  the  next  ship. 
Don't  make  a hit  o’  difference,  though.  They  just  keep  on  coinin'. 

You  Hce,  they  can't  make  more’ll  Hftv  cents  a day  at  home,  and 
out  in  San  Francisco  any  kind  of  an  old  rack  o’  lames  on  two  legs 
can  get  his  gissl  old  two  per.  Hut  the  ship's  people  stop  ’em  all 
right  every  time.  What’  Sure.  Why,  it's  a line  o'  live  hundred 
for  every  stowaway  that  a ship  brings  over,  unless  lie's  grabbed  and 
sent  back. 

The  Mongolia  had  thirteen  of  ’em  a while  ago,  and  one  of  'em 
beat  it  past  Honolulu,  though  they  did  null  him  before  we  got  to 
Frisco.  This  was  before  Cap’n  Hathaway  tool*  the  Mongolia  Talk 
Miami  trouble!  We'd  come  this  far,  and  Hailey  was  herding  Ins 
towaways  up  out  o’  the  stokedmld  into  the  lockup  in  the  Htccrage. 
and  be  see*  they’re  one  short,  founts  'em  over  again — ten.  eleven, 
twelve,  hut  divil  a thirteen.  Well,  he  runs  to  the  third  officer.  after 
lie  locks  up  tin*  hunch,  and  tells  him  thev's  a stowaway  missing. 

Talk  about  your  Sherlock  Holmes!  i'll  ls-r  yon  there  ain't  an 
inch  o'  this  ship  from  the  forepeak  to  the  rudder-post  that  ain't 
scraped  out.  But  nothin'  doin  Oil,  them  .laps  ia  the  cagey  boys, 
all  right  all  right. 

Time  we  get  off  Honolulu  and  the  doctor  and  I lie  customhouse 
people  come  alongside  it’s  up  to  sonic  one  to  tell  the  Old  Man. 
Y’oughta  heard  him  roar. 

”What!"  he  says.  “ Wha-a-a-a-at?  Been  looking  for  him  two 
hours  and  rtin'l  find  kimt  Well,  of  all  the  Haxo-rano-iia.mi  I 
Have  1 pot  a crew  on  this  ship,  or  have  I got  a lot  o'  pin-headed, 
pie-faced,  mushy  brained  IlANUBTT-liAXO-BAStJ  eejita?” 

Oh,  it  was  grand  to  hear  him. 

“Now.  you  gel  that  .lap."  he  saya,  “and  get  him  r|iiiek.  and 
don't  let  me  hear  another  word.  Get — g*-l  him — understand ’’ 

Well,  sir,  the  hull  ship's  company  don't  do  nothin'  but  search. 
No  use,  We  go  all  through  the  cargo.  Nothin’  to  it.  And  here  it 
is  getting  close  to  sunset,  and  the  company's  orders  is  positive  not 
to  run  up  to  the  pier  after  sunset,  and  here’s  the  Old  Man  ls*rn 
hurtling  extra  coal  to  make  a ouick  trip.  too,  and  the  ship’s  liable 
to  a fine  for  delaving  the  mail,  besidea  having  a lot  of  cargo  to 
discharge  at  Honolulu,  and  she's  been  laid  nut  two  hours  now.  all 
on  account  of  that  -lap.  I tell  you,  no  captain's  job  for  Willie 
llunraliun.  Oh,  I know  the  gold  Inis*  and  the  big  cabin  under  Ihc 
bridge,  and  the  head  of  the  table  in  the  saloon  and  all  Hie  ladies 
trying  to  make  a hit  with  you— it’*  all  to  the  mustard.  Hut  you 
run  up  against  snogs  like  tiiis  stowaway  thing  that  just  make  you 
old  liefonr  your  time.  You  take  that  from  me. 

But  at  that  the  Old  Man  put  op  an  elegant  bluff  when  the 
custom  house  inspector  tells  him  they're  one  short  on  the  stowaways. 

" Mere  matter  of  detail,"  he  says  with  a smile — just  like  that. 
" Mere  mutter  off  detail.  I’ll  put  a couple  of  extra  watchmen  on  the 
job,  and  I’ll  guarantee  that  coolie'll  never  get  ashore.” 


It’s  kind  o*  tough  to  see  any  one  lose 
his  liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness 


Hut  the  inspector  was  afraid  to  take  a chance,  and  I don't  know 
that  you  could  Idamc  him  much.  So  hare  we  an*  with  the  Min 
swelling  up  big  and  red  and  sliding  down  pretty  close  to  the  ocean 

m-  o cagey  Jspms  ff*rt  all  blanking  our 

necks  to  flr.a  him,  when  the  boVn  jiasao*  the  word  that  the  captain 
has  had  to  put  up  hi*  personal  !>ond  for  fifiOO  that  the  -lap  won't 
In*  let  to  laud  at  Honolulu,  and,  sure  enough,  we  break  out  the 
anchor  and  go  alongside  the  pier. 

You  can  U t a good  cigar  that  fellow  never  hail  a chance  to  get 
up  on  t In*  ta-ach.  Next  afternoon  we're  leaving  Honolulu  on  time, 
though  it’s  at  a price  that  staggers  humanity,  as  the  old  fellow 
says,  and  yon  can  see  that  the  skipper  is  madder  than  a hull  in 
the  ring.  Every  timp  he  makes  a move  on  the  bridge  you  ran 
*«*c  I lie  second  officer  kind  o’  gathering  hitmwlf  up  and  bracing 
himself  like  a scrapper  getting  ready  to  stop  a punch.  And  every 
one  else  is  sore,  too;  all  on  the  freer  rer.  as  the  Frenchman  says. 
The  fine  old  Hawaiian  hand  is  playing  us  off  as  usual,  and  the 
crowd  is  out  on  the  end  of  the  pier  waving  handkerchiefs,  and  their 
friends  is  all  gathered  on  tin*  promenade- deck  wearing  red  and 
pink  and  valler  leis  'round  their  necks  and  waving  their  Itandkcr* 
chiefs  hark  at  'em.  and  little  Kanakas  is  diving  for  nickels  the 
|>aw«cugers  heaves  over,  ami  some  with  jags,  very  dignified,  hanging 
on  to  the  wind'ard  mil.  and  tliere'a  what  ynu  might  call  a grand 
■ iiiliamring  of  nentiment  all  ‘round. 

Not  that  any  of  us  is  taking  notice  of  all  these  things.  No. 
We  re  enjoying  the  pleasuies  of  the  chase  after  that  there  -la  panes*. 
Live  and  let  live  is  what  I say.  and  I'm  a pretty  easy  going  fellow, 
but  about  .that  time  I was  beginning  to  think  I’A  like  to  take  a belt 
at  him  myself. 

We  was  a little  way*  |>ast  the  Maple  boat  club  and  just  begin 
ning  to  get  good  way  on  lier.  when  I bear  Itailey  singing  out 
"There  he  goes!  Thc-e-e-crr  he  goes!”  and  I see  a middle  aged 
■lapams*  running  along  the  after-deck  to  la*at  the  cards.  Say.  you 
call  bilge  me  if  lie  wasn’t  running  faster  'n  a scared  eat".  *||e 
hadn't  nothin'  on  hut  shirt  and  punts  ami  him  just  streakin'  for  the 
tall  rail,  head  up  and  heels  living.  I hove  my  hammer  at  him.  hut. 
pshaw!  h**  was  six  f«s»t  pant  it  when  it  hit-  Three  or  four  of  the 
I 'hitter  sailors  makes  a dive  for  him.  but — well,  you  know  yourself 
liow  much  of  a chance  a hundred  Chinos  lias  against  a -lap.  He's 
up  on  the  rail  and  gone  in  a wink,  while  they're  still  rolling  all 
over  the  deck. 

“Stop  her!"  yell*  the  First  Officer,  up  on  the  bridge,  and  the 
quartermaster  smashes  away  on  the  gong.  “Stop  her!  Hey.  you 
bo's'n.  stations  in  the  nunilwr-**ix  boat!  Stand  liv  to  lower  away! " 

Slick  work,  eht  Well,  I guess  you  never  saw  Mr.  Woodward  in 
a liurrv.  He  don't  ask  any  odds  of  any  man  on  the  Pacific,  lie'* 
in  tlip  boot,  lowered  away,  and  chasing  this  here  Japaiiee  before  you 
can  say  dark  Robinson. 

Poor  devil!  It's  kind  n’  tough  to  sec  any  one  lose  his  liberty 
and  pursuit  of  happiness  just  a*  lie  gets  pretty  close  to  shore  In  a 
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nice,  lung,  overhand  stroke ; yet  we  wh*  laughing  all  along  the 
rail  when  the  boat  runs  alongside  this  fellow  ami  Mr.  Woodward 
ups  with  a boat-hook,  harpoons  him  in  the  hack  o'  the  punts,  gives 
the  hook  a twist  and  yanks  him  aboard.  And  with  tluit  he  hands 
him  a cuff  on  the  ear  you  could  hear  the  length  o'  this  ship,  for  it 
was  a still,  quiet  day  with  just  the  least  Sit  ol  air  stirring  out  o' 
g tin*  sou’ west. 

• The  boat's  alongside  the  Vomoo/ni  quieker’n  you  e*n  skin  un 

eel.  and  More  she's  hoisted  chook-B-block  on  the  davits  the  First 
Officer's  out  of  her.  dragging  this  Ja|uince  by  the  collar.  Bing! 
« he  hands  him  an  npper-eiit  ns  he  yanks  him  inlsNsrd  over  the  rail. 

and  bang!  lie  gives  him  another  for  lurk  as  lie  dro|w  him  on  the 
deck. 

“Oh,  you  lobster!”  he  says,  with  another  fierce  wallop,  "you 
r thought  you'd  go  to  Honolulu,  did  you?  < BlJCfl!  I Do  us  out  of 

five  hundred,  eh?  ilUxci!)  Make  us  two  hours  late  on  the 
mail,  would  you?  I lilFF!)  Think  you're  a swimmer,  don’t  you? 
iWiiaxoo!)  ’ Now.  1 gums  you'll  lie  quiet  a while!” 

And  with  them  words  he" gives  the  ,la|sincc  n whirl  that  sends 
him  down  the  mmpuninti  Into  the  steerage  on  his  head — you  know 
how  steep  that  coiniianion  is.  and  the  high  coaming  luid  caught 
him  just  under  the  knee.  The  poor  fellow  lays  there  on  the  deck 
Mow.  clean  down  nml  out. 

“Here,  Buckley!"  the  First  Officer  yells.  **  I*iit  cuffs  and  leg- 
iron*  on  that  fellow  and  make  him  fast  to  a ring-bolt!  I'll 
learn  him  to  swim  to  Honolulu.” 

“ A neat  piece  o'  work.  Mister  Woodward.”  the  Old  Man  say* 
as  t lie  First  Officer  goes  up  to  the  bridge.  Imt toning  on  a dry  |wir 
o'  cuffs,  seeing  he’d  got  his  other  pair  wet  fishing  the  Jap  out  n'  the 
harbor. 

“Yea,  sir,”  Mr.  Woodward  says : "and  I guess  hr  won't  see 
Honolulu  for  a while.”  • 

Which  was  true  enough,  and  yet,  as  you  might  say  in  a manner 
of  speaking,  you  never  can  tell. 

I happened  to  pass  the  Jap  alsuit  half  nil  hour  afterward.  He'd 
wane  back  to  his  senses  by  that  time  ami  hr  was  laying  llirrr 
shivering  like  a pennant  in  a twenty-knot  breeze  o'  wind.  Hr 
wasn't  saving  anything — you  know  these  Ja|t*  never  holler — hut 
his  eyes  was  searching  'round  and  ‘round  and  lu*  seemed  plumb 
puzzled. 

Mr.  Woodward  was  down  on  this  deck  alsiut  three  MU  in  the 
first  watch,  when  Kumashi.  the  Japanese  deck-steward,  wanes  up 
grinning  and  claps  his  hands  across  Ids  stuinmick  and  sin  ks  in  hi* 
breath  and  bows  three  times,  und  says  hr: 

“ Mister  Woodward.  Mister  llatoinaehi  say  he  very  much  want 
speak  to  you." 

" Hatnmaclii?  Who's  Mister  llatoinaehi ?”  says  the  Firat 
t ffiicer. 

*'  He  Japanese  grntb-man,  merchant  of  Honolulu,  you  put  in 
steerage.”  Kumashi  tells  him.  still  smiling  and  bowing  and  sucking 
in  his  breath. 

" What?”  Mr.  Wksnlward  asks  like  a man  in  a trance.  ” Wliat'a 
this?  What  do  you  shv — merchant  of  Honolulu?” 

**  Yes.  sir.”  says  Kuinaslii.  smiling  und  bowing,  oh!  turrihle 
|sdile.  " He  say  he  don't  understand  why  you  take  him  in  boat 


llfin  t.j  O.  E.  Cast 


” PH  learn  him  to  swim  to  Honolulu " 


und  all  these  things  happen.  He  want  ask  you  something,  if  yoti 
please.  He  say  he  have  no  chance  talk  before." 

Say!  did  the  mute  mukr  a dignified  dash  for  tin-  steerage?  Did 
lie?  Well,  you'll  have  to  ask  some  one  else.  And  Kumashi  goes 
along  and  interprets,  so  the  hull  thing  comes  out. 

It  seems  this  man  llutomachi  was  seeing  off  a couple  of  friends 
of  his.  big  merchants  from  Tokio  who  had  been  visiting  him  for  a 
week  on  their  way  to  New  York.  They  were  all  drinking  tea  in 
their  stateroom  Mow  and  didn't  notice  when  the  Mongolia  cast 
off.  And  then  this  Hatomachi.  being  a good  swimmer,  thought  the 
easiest  way  home  was  the  best,  und  slipped  off  most  of  his  clothes 
and  made  a rush  for  the  rail. 

Well,  the  Old  Man  nearly  had  a duck  fit.  Mr.  Woodward  looked 
ut  his  knuckles,  all  puffed  and  skun  from  upper-cutting  the  Jap 
on  the  head,  and  made  an  apology  that  sounded  like  a lawyer's 
speech.  Then  the  Old  Man  took  a "trick  at  apologizing.  They  give 
Mr.  Ilatomaelii  his  pick  of  Mr.  Fisher's  wardrobe  (he’s  the  third 
officer  and  a slick  dresser)  and  they  put  him  in  the  bridal  unite 
(three  rooms  and  private  luntli,  costing  1600  each  way),  and  he 
has  a seat  at  the  captain's  table  und  free  *|»oongc-c*kr  und 
rham|iagm-  all  the  wav  over  und  luiek — all  to  keep  him  frmn  I wing 
sore. 

Sav!  I wondrr  sometimes  do  wr  seem  as  funny  to  the  Japanese 
as  they  do.  to  us? 


A scat  at  the  Captain's  table  and  free  spoonge  cake 
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ART  AT  THE  PITTSBURG  INSTITUTE 

By  ANNIE  NATHAN  MEYER 


TIIKKK  are  difficulties  In  the  way  of  showing  the  people  of 
America  wliat  i*  lining  accomplished  abroad,  in  art.  when 
the  work  of  a foreign  artist  is  selected  for  exhibition  in 
the  United  States,  the  artist  must  swedr  to  its  valuation 
la’fnre  the  resident  American  consul.  On  reaching  tbeae 
shores  surrties  must  Is?  found  to  give  bond  for  double  the  valuation. 
This  bond  is  forfeited  if  the  pictures  arc  kept  in  the  country  longer 
than  six  months,  unless  an  extension  of  time  has  previously  been 
secured.  In  view  of  lliht  condition,  the  international  character  of 
the  eleventh  nnriual  exhibition  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  at  Pitts- 
burg  is  really  remarkable,  and  tin*  director.  Mr.  'Beatty,  is  to  be 
congratulated.  The  comparative  standing  of  the  pictures  can  he 
far  better  judged  when  they  are  hung  as  they  are  in  these  galleries, 


"Portrait,"  by  John  W.  Alexander 


without  regard  to  nationality.  The  visitor  makes  up  bis  mind 
whether  lie  like*  or  dislikes  the  picture  Is-fore  lie  bits  time  to  learn 
from  the  catalogue  whether  it  Is1  by  a Frenchman,  nil  ICnglialimitn. 
a Sroiclimnn.  or  an  American.  Kvcry  picture  stands  or  falls  purely 
on  its  merits. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  single  out  the  nationality  of  the  aiiists  as  it 
might  seem.  It  is  easy  to  pick  out  those  who  lire  under  the  sway 
of  certain  method*  or  artistic  ideals,  hut  to  do  this  in  to  break  down 
race  distinctions.  It  almost  looks  as  if  Whistler  was  right,  uftcr 
nil.  In  weighing  the  iiti|MirUii.cc  of  this  exhibition  there  are  of 
course  two  |s>iiita  In  la*  Considered.  First:  Are  the  representative 
urlists  of  each  country  chosen!  Second:  An*  the  individual 
artists  represented  by  their  host  pictures ? Unquestionably,  of  the 
foreign  count riea  Franco  is  must  adequately  represented.  Although 
the  >U|ierlntive  draughtsman  Degas  is  ul*u-nt.  the  gamut  is  run 
from  the  powerful  realism  of  the  great  colorist  Renoir  to  the  poetic 
delicacy  of  Amuii  -lean,  and  while  from  Great  Britain  one  regrets 
the  alwence  of  Steer,  Tonka,  and  John,  and  the  noble  canvases  of 
Will  ltotheiistein,  vet  an  excellent  idea  is  obtained  of  the  many 
important  currents  of  art  outside  of  the  Koval  Academy.  Several 
lines  of  German  development  are  shown— the  strong  and  interesting 
work  of  the  Boval  Academician  Kampf,  the  heavy  strokes  of  Claus 
of  Munich  (somewhat  « /«  Itrangwyn I , Fischer- -Ourig  of  Dresden, 
('larrnlwc-h  of  Dllsseldorf,  grave  and  big.  and  more  than  a dozen 
others.  Tliere  an1  also  pictures  liy  some  Norwegian*.  Belgians, 
Austrians,  Italians,  and  Kint-dun*.  * Although  several  important 
Dutch  |iaintcra  arc  repreaented,  their  examples  are  not  liappily 
chosen. 

On  the  whole,  the  avemge  standard  of  tlie  pietures  is  remarkable 
hfeli.  Among  the  few  artists  who  arc  not  shown  at  their  best  arc 


Birie,  the  Scotch  animal-painter,  whose  two  ghostly  sketches  cer- 
tainly do  not  reveal  his  greatness,  and  Bointelein.  whose  large 
ranvas  by  no  mean*  dews  him  justice.  Neither  can  it  be  said 
that  Mauve.  Me*dag.  Boudin,  or  Zeugel  can  lie  fully  appreciated  at 
this  exhibition.  The  great  Scotch  painter,  McTaggart,  is  shown 
only  by  a sketch,  but  it  is  a sketch  so  full  of  charm  that  one  cannot 
quarrel  with  it.  Not  only  is  the  color  delightfully  strong  and 
original,  hut  with  a few  scratches  of  the  brush  we  are  given  the 
feeling  of  the  figure  in  the  round,  the  charm  of  childish  contour 
in  action.  It  ia  a remarkable  picture. 

Of  American  art  an  admirably  complete  idea  ia  obtained,  for  there 
are  few  omission*  of  importance  and  almost  every  artist  is  seen  at 
his  best.  Weir  has  done  nothing  better  than  iiis  " Dray  Gown/* 
Wiles  has  seldom  if  ever  approached  his  “ In  Profile,”  and  Mary 
Cassatt  lias  given  us  a picture  that  is  actually  W-autiful.  The 
four  Twachtmans  reveal  admirably  hi*  tender  poetic  Interpreta- 
tion of  nature,  the  iiortrait*  by  Cecilia  Beaux  would  lie  im- 
portant anywhrrr,  and  the  large*  group  of  Gari  Melehera  shows 
he  is  a |K>wi-rftil  and  ainevrr  artist,  which  mean*  fur  more  than 
a mere  clever  handler  of  brush  and  pigment.  The  single  land 
scape  of  Tvron  hardly  expresses  him  adequately,  hut  it  is  easy 
to  step  into  the  adjoining  room  where  hangs  the  important  |s-mia 
nent  collection  and  see  one  of  the  greatest  canvases  he  luis  ever 
painted,  a picture  so  full  of  tins  spirit  of  uutdoora,  so  lovely  and 
tender  in  color,  as  t*>  place  him  in  the  topmost  rank  of  American 
landscapists. 

It  lias  elsewhere  been  pointed  out  that  there  is  injustice  in 
forcing  a comparison  between  dead  foreigner*  arid  living  Amer- 
icans. In  this  show  at  Pittsburg  the  coni|iurison  in  quite  just, 
quite  properly  contemporary.  ’ While  per  Imps  the  very  topmost 
niche  is  reached  only  by  a couple  of  Frenchmen,  yet  no  one  can 
study  the  exhibition  without  being  proud  of  the  superb  showing 
made  by  our  American  painters.  The  “Confidences"  of  the 
Frenchman  Aman-Jvan  is  a lovely  bit  of  delicate  and  restful  color, 
which,  taken  together  with  his  large  picture  in  the  permanent 
collection,  reveals  him  as  an  important  artist  of  the  decorative  order. 
For  this  quality  of  decoration  only  Brantley.  the  Knglishman.  in 
his  ” Summer,"  and  our  Benson,  with  his  “ October,”  are  comparable 
at  all. 

These  men  have  not  only  color,  but.  what,  is  too  often  over- 
looked in  decorative  work,  they  have  rhythm  of  line.  In  a picture 
like  Ballin'*  “ Mother  and  Child,”  on  the  contrary,  one  see*.  in- 
stead of  dignity  or  grace  of  line,  a mere  fantastic  jumble  of  design 
leading  nowhere.  There  is  a certain  decorative  quality  in  the 
work  of  the  Knglishman  Itrangwyn.  but  it  has  more  of  brutal 
strength  than  of  pure  decorative  loveliness.  But  it  is  in  his 
portrait  that  Aman-Jean  is  particularly  delightful.  Here  we  have 
really  great  color,  an  unaliected  restful  p«»e.  mastery  without 
bravura,  a frame  tilled  from  end  to  end,  lovely  textures,  and.  more 
im|mrtant  tli.ui  it  is  the  lashion  to  udmit.  un  admirable,  aym|«- 
thetic  likeness.  Another  great  Frenchman,  Bernard,  is  well  repre- 
sented with  an  early  picture  of  his  family,  full  of  life  and  color, 
strong  and  individual,  and  a portrait  of  Madam  Itesnard.  one  of 
the  most  noteworthy  portraits  in  un  exhibition  that  contains  many 


"Portrait  of  my  Children/’  by  Paid  Bernard 
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worthy  of  heing  called 
great.' 

I 4 1»  hi  Id  think  that 
only  the  fact  that 
Lueien  Simon  had 
once  before  received 
the  prize  prevented 
him  from  carrying  it 
off  thin  year  for  hi* 
fine  '•  Woman  with  a 
White  Glove.”  Other 
important  portrait)* 
arc  by  liman.  Ivano- 
witch.  JaittrclizofT. 

Henri.  T. 

Hrown.  and  l.unihert. 

C'urrlerV  at  roll  g 
“Whittling  It  o y " 
make*  one  with  that 
he  exhibited  oftener. 

The  only  other  picture 
of  hit  that  I rrmemlNT 
wan  alto  a strong  head, 
shown  at  the  Com- 
|Hinitive  Kxhihition. 

One  w i*he«  that  Chase 
alwayn  lived  up  to  the 
quality  of  hin  " I*«>r 
trait  of  Mm.  V.”  The 
Knglinhinan  GreilTen- 
hngen  nhown  a moat 
distinguished  portrait 
of  hin  wife,  tleorge 
Henry,  of  the  eele- 
hratnl  Glasgow  school, 
should  have  received 
high  honor  for  his  ex- 
quisite ami  original 
“ Chinese  Kilim”  The  second  prize,  which  wan  conferred  on 

Kakinn.  the  Philadelphia  painter,  wan  well  merited  l>y  hin  mas- 
terly portrait  of  Professor  Miller.  Three  portraits  of  old  women 
make  an  interesting  study — that  by  Alexander  in  a delightful 
interpretation  of  sweet  and  gracious  dignity,  of  the  poetry  and 
refinement  of  old  age,  painted  with  exquisite  tenderness  und 
charm  ; Duvenrck's  portrait 
of  his  mother.  painted 
with  superb  sincerity  and 
tireadth,  a woman  old  only 
in  years,  strong,  erect,  of 
indomitable  courage  and 
nplcmliil  is  an  mi  in  sense;  and 
—not  the  equal  of  either  as 
a work  of  art — MarMonnirs' 
artful,  shrewd,  worldly-wise, 
overdressed  old  countess. 
The  Sargent  portrait  of  Mr. 
Phipps’s  daughter  is  one  of 
the  few  women  he  has 
■Minted  which  suggest  that 
lie  was  in  sympathy  with 
I lie  subject.  The  big  group 
of  dis-tnm  hangs  near  hv, 
lint  notwithstanding  certain 
great  qualities  which  it  un- 
doubtedly p«*»*enses.  one 
feels  that  the  figures  are  too 
small  for  the  huge  canvas, 
that  there  is  restlessness  in 
two  of  the  academic  gowns, 
and  that  there  is  an  ah 
wnrr.  save  in  the  portrait 
of  Osier,  of  any  real  inter- 
pretative fiower. 

There  is  one  more  portrait 
which  must  lie  noted — by 
Marry  W.  Coat*,  an  Ohioan, 
living  in  New  York,  wines* 
'•  Musician  ” is  bold  yet  re 
served,  and  while  painted  in 
a big  way  that  overlooks  de- 
tails. yet  carries  with  it  a 
vital  sense  of  the  figure  in- 
side the  gown.  Altogether 
the  numlier  of  names  that  were  new  to  me  told  of  a refreshing  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  the  director  to  consider  merit  rattier 
than  name.  Among  these  were  Kricson.  the  director  of  tlie  Buffalo 
Art  School,  who  has  one  of  the  most  poetic  landscapes  in  the 
exhibition,  and  his  predecessor  Duffner,  whose  landsca|>e  is  delight- 
ful, and  whose  " Repose  of  the  Model  " is  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory figure  pieces  shown;  Caroline  Stehlin.  whose  ” Study  ” is 
a remarkable  canvas:  arid  Mary  Foote,  of  New  York,  who  shows 
an  admirable  portrait  of  Ellen  Emmet — whose  own  work,  by  the 
way,  is  missed.  One  must  not  forget  Charles  Morris  Young,  nor 
Etc  ret  Warner,  whose  '*  Hrooklyn  P.ridge  in  a Snow-storm  ” is  one 
of  the  few  absolutely  satisfactory  street  scenes  I know.  Petersen’s 
work  seems  to  me  to  lie  growing  better  and  better,  and  he  is  par- 
ticularly happy  at  this  exhibition-,  and  Comoyer's  “Old  Houses. 
Chelsea.”  is  exquisitely  painted,  but  of  course  of  such  pictures 
1la**nm  is  easily  the  master.  Among  the  foreigners,  Breitner  and 
Fiacher-Gurig,  two  Germans,  are  not  so  good  as  our  men.  but  from 


another  German.  Sau- 
ter»,  from  Itacarisas, 
an  Italian  ami  Mor- 
tice, a C a n a d i a n, 
there  are  hints  to  hr 
taken. 

The  highest  honor 
of  tlie  ex  nihil  ion  has 
gone  to  a purple  and 
el  low  mnmetinn  by 
Touche.  Only 
omniscience  could  ever 
fathom  all  tlie  compli- 
cated ratiocination  in- 
volved in  prize-giving, 
yet  this  seems  a case 
where  sensationalism 
has  been  taken  for 
courage  and  many 
colors  for  “ color  ” — a 
fairly  great  difference, 
as  all  who  know  will 
allow!  I .a  Touche's 
other  canvas,  a red 
and  yellow  riot,  has 
been  railed,  mis- 
takenly. 1 think, 
imaginative.  I can- 
not see  how  the  mere 
substitution  of  mon- 
keys for  human 
drivers  confer*  this 
delightful  quality. 

It  is  a relief  to  turn 
from  these  picture* 
and  breathe  in  the 
Iwauty  of  the  grave, 
sane  landscapes  of 
Rillotte,  tlie  exquisite  '*  Evening  ” with  its  lovely  nude  by  Menard, 
the  fresh  outdoor  glow  of  Maufra,  and  the  organlike  toiies  of  the 
great  Monet.  It  is  pleasant  also  to  remember  that  although  there 
are  many  huge  canvases  in  the  nine  galleries,  yet  iu  rmwt  of  them 
there  is  a bigness  of  more  than  size;  this  is  true  particularly  of 
La  very's  “ Equestrienne”;  and  one  of  tlie  loveliest  pictures  of  the 
entire  exhibition  is  the  exceedingly  tiny  “Forgiven”  of  W.  I,e* 
Itankey,  of  l»ndon. 

/Continued  on  page  655.J 


Portrait  o(  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Frederick  Guest,  by  John  S.  Sargent 
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Art  at  the  Pittsburg  Institute 

( Cont  i mu'H  from  pat) c Go.I.J 

Since.  Hie  ahow  will  remain  open  until 
the  middle  of  .lime,  there  will  Is-  time  frir 
at  least  the  fortunate  citizens  of  Pittsburg 
to  visit  it  again  and  again,  to  grow  to 
Know  intimately  such  picture*  as  really 
require  time  to  appreciate.  Such  a picture, 
for  instance,  aa  ‘"The  letter."  by  Dewing. 
wImmc  subtle  art  has  never  bean  aero  to 
greater  advantage.  'Ill ere  will  he  time  to 
tie  light  in  the  lyric  sunlight  of  Metcalfe"* 

” Gohlt-n  Screen  or  to  rrspind  to  his  per- 
fect “Silver  Silence.”  a really  great  moon- 
light, neither  saccharine  nor  spectacular. 
Time  to  dream  Is-fore  the  |>oetry  of 
Steiehen,  or  Jonaa  Lie's  ghostly  trixs.  seen 
through  the  fog;  to  enter  into  the  *1  range 
charm  of  Ludwig  Dill’s  soft  green*  and 
grays,  his  personal  restatement  of  nature: 
to  thrill  before  tlie  big  feeling  in  Vonnoh’a 
portrait  of  hi*  wife;  to  wornler  la-fore  Hub- 
hell’*  “ Poet  ” that  the  same  hand  could 
paint  the  rollicking  Parisiun  eocht-r  of  a 
couple  of  year*  ago.  or  the  burly  bulldog  of 
this  tear:  to  absorb  slowly  all  the  big 

humanity  of  Jerome  Myers,  who  juints  a*  l 
no  one  else  the  heavy  bend  of  childhood  | 
drooping  on  its  slulklikv  nerk.  who  (atints  : 
into  the  shoulders  of  his  men  and  women 
the  burdens  that  tliry  carry,  who  paints 
with  a mind  hchini)  his  band- 
it is  somewhat  humiliating  for  a New- 
Yorker  to  admit  (fust  at  the  moment  there 
i*  a distinct  advantage  in  being  a citizen  of 
Pitbdmrg. 

From  Uncle  Sam’s  Military 
Ledger 

A ktrikino  picture  of  the  daily  activities 
of  the  men  of  tin?  United  States  army  is  pre- 
sented in  Genera!  Order  No.  <18.  juat  insure! 
by  tlie  War  Dc|iurtinent  at  Washington.  In 
the  order  one  finds  enumerated  with  great 
care  the  sum*  of  money  appropriated  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  Uncle  Sam’s  family  of  fight- 
ing landsmen  up  ft*  dune  3U,  IlKW.  Great 
enterprises  and  small,  though  important,  de- 
tail* are  set  forth  with  punctilious  care.  On 
page  7 we  find  that  8250,000  will  lie  *|wnt 
in  buying  suhnmrine  mine*  and  muterial  for 
closing  the  channel*  leading  to  our  prinri- 
jml  seaports,  while  9175.000  is  to  provide 
“ for  the  procurement  of  one  torpedo  planter, 
for  use  on  the  Pacifle  roast.”  Then  follow: 

“ For  construction  of  si-arewst  batteries  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  $200,000. 

“ For  construction  of  searoust  batteries  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  $500,000.” 

In  thr  section  devoted  to  the  Military 
Academy  we  find  that  the  pay  of  the  chaplain 
and  the  pay  of  tin*  master  of  the  sword  are 
the  name — $2000.  And  here  are  Mime  inter- 
esting items: 

**  For  pay  of  engineer  of  steam,  electric, 
and  refrigerating  apparatus  for  the  cadets’ 
mess.  91200. 

“ For  pay  of  janitor  for  bachelor  officers’ 
quarters,  to  Is-  selected  and  appointed  by  the 
Superintendent.  9000.” 

“ For  pav  of  one  janitreos.  Memorial  Hall. 

9000.” 

“ For  puy  of  one  civilian  plumber.  9I-'00.” 

“ For  pay  of  assistant  plomlsr.  $1M)0.” 

“ For  pay  of  one  plumls-r's  bel|s>r.  $000.” 

“ For  compensation  of  chapel  organist, 
9200,” 

Consideration  of  these  facts  forces  the  un- 
prejudiced observer  to  reflect  that  so  far  u* 
mere  pelf  is  concerned  it  i*  much  more  profit- 
able to  play  upon  the  drain-pipe  than  the 
pipe-organ ; also  that  a*  you  incmuie  the 
number  of  syllable*  denoting  tlie  honorarium 
you  decrease  tlie  dollars.  Still,  there  arc 
compensations.  The  plumber  merely  “ha*  a 
job,”  while  the  organist  undoubtedly  " dis- 
charges with  distinction  the  duties  of  an 
exacting  position.” 

Nothing  is  too  tiny  to  escape  enumeration. 
Witness  the  following; 

“ For  purchase  of  reed*.  pads,  strings,  and 
other  materials  necessary  . for  brass,  wood, 
wind,  and  string  Instruments;  for  purchase 
of  music-stands  and  other  equipments : for 
purchase  of  music  for  military  hand  and 
orchestra,  and  for  extra  part*:  all  to  he 
purchased  in  open  market  on  order  of  super- 
intendent, 92300.” 


And  what  in  tlie  world  can  this  mean? 

” For  tlie  purchase  of  one  dough-dividing 
machine  for  the  bakery  of  the  cadet  mess, 
to  be  immediately  available  and  to  be  ex- 
pended without  aclvertising.  91000." 

Then  we  leap  in  un  instant  to  the  duties  of 
our  fathers: 

“ CLAnus  Fuu  1-RopKnrv  taken  from  rox- 
nouTi  omens  and  aomno  amts  si-r- 
hkmikk:  For  payment  of  claims  filed  with 
the  Quartermaster-General,  under  Act  of 
February  27,  1002,  and  amendments  thereto, 
for  horses,  saddh-s,  nnd  bridles,  taken  from 
Confederate  soldiers  in  violation  of  terms  of 
surrender.  940.000.” 

Then  we  leap  in  an  instant  to  tlie  duties 
of  today : 

'*  For  tlie  destruction  of  a dangerous  ice 
gorge  in  the  Missouri  River,  near  Vermillion. 
South  Dakota,  under  tlie  direction  of  tlie 
Secretary  of  War.  95000.” 

In  all  a most  interesting  booklet,  to  those 
who  would  know  how  our  soldier  hoy*  live, 
and  what  they  an-  doing  in  these  piping 
times  of  peace. 


Quits 

JuDOK  Casweix  nBNNCT.  for  many  years 
Judge  of  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals, 
while  a resident  of  Frankfort,  made  his 
home  on  Upper  Main  Street.  Next  to  the 
judge’*  yard  was  a livery-stable.  In  the 
capital  city,  as  in  most  small  cities,  the 
liverymen  did  not  have  room  to  hou.se  all 
of  the  conveyances  of  tlieir  customers, 
especially  on  big  days,  and  the  buggies, 
carriage*,  etc.,  wen*  lined  up  in  the  street*, 
dose  to  tlie  curbing. 

This  was  very  annoying  to  Judge  Rennet, 
and  he  decided  to  try  to  break  up  the  prac- 
tice. He  first  appealed  to  the  liverymen, 
then  to  the  newspapers,  and  finally  to  the 
city  authorities,  but  the  custom  was  too 
firmly  planted  in  the  city,  and  his  effort* 
availed  him  nothing. 

One  day  Judge  Rennet  was  walking  down- 
town and  was  accosted  by  a friend,  a 
jirominent  member  of  the  Franklin  County 

“ Judge,  how  did  you  route  out  on  your 
fight  against  the  liverymen;  did  you  win  out 
or  not?” 

“Well,”  said  Judge  Rennet,  “we  compro- 
mised the  matter,  yes.  we  compromised  it.” 

“ I am  mighty  glad  to  hear  that.  Judge, 
and  if  it’s  no  secret  I would  like  to  know 
the  terms  of  tlie  compromise.” 

“ It'll  no  secret  at  all,  no  secret ; I merely 
agreed  to  quit  grumbling,  complaining,  and 
kicking,  and  they  agreed  not  to  put  any  of 
tlieir  vehicles  in  my  parlor.” 


PURR  AT  THE  SOURCE 

MlUt  Wthech*e<  amele  M liml  in  Uar  ■irk  room  and  ho*(nt*l 
l.-vry  [A vacua  and  dime  lliuult!  ka»«  l hr  ran*  of  supply  t< 
loir  inktinK  m *ny  foem  it  a not  ,-v,ui;K  to  Wtkiw  that  It 
toinr*  n w- untry  mili  Bosocn  ■ Ragl*  !»»■*-■  CwtglMIS 

iLiia  crinm.il  and  irsdinR  brand  fit>;c  jSjj  laUjrriiy  and 
■■per K-nct  betuoj  every  cua  , • . 


Ubb  IlKOWN'R  Campboraud,  Satmnaremyf  DENTIFRICE 
lor  the  Ueth.  Utiicon  tj  cents  ter  Jar. 


Former  U_  5.  Senator  John  F.  Dbtkm  Iuis 
J returned  to  Newark,  fully  recovered  from  the  ill- 
•J«s*  which  prompted  him  to  withdraw  from  the 
Senatorial  contest,  and  lias  actively  resumed  busi- 
ness relation*.  When  asked  for  an  cxpmwion  of 
opinion  a*  to  tlie  effect  of  radical  insurance  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  the  different  State*  during  the  past 
few  inontks,  Senator  Dry  den  said: 

“There  has  Ik  -u  much  new  legislation  upon  the 
subject  of  hfe  insurance,  and  many  Important 
measure*  have  been  pawed,  while  many  others  are 
still  pending.  While  it  is  too  early  to  forecast  the 
future  effect  of  tlie  new  laws,  The"  Prudential  may 
be  relied  upon  to  meet  the  situation  in  a slant  of 
the  utmost  faimeaa.  Not  only  ha*  the  company 
always  done  what  it  w as  legally  required  todki,  but 
it  lias  gone  fur  beyond  the  mere  letter  of  the  law. 
and  iu  the  most  lilteral spirit  Iim*  extended  to  the 
I policy-holders  tin*  privileges  and  advantage*  of  one 
concession  after  another  In  oilier  words,  the 
company  ha*  always  tned  to  do  more  than  the 
law  required,  and  it  may  lie  relied  upon  to  continue 
so  to  do.  In  its  litial  analysis,  statute  requirements 
| at  the  best  are  a declaration  ol  a broad  and  general 
principle  uf  administration,  nnd  in  the  execution 
I *>f  details  a suecrenhil  company  must  necessarily 
be  governed  by  a higher  law  than  a statute—  a 
moral  obligation  which  culls  for  the  most  lilwrul 
treatment  uf  tlie  insured  compatible  with  salety. 

“In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  it  has  I wen  my 
pleasure  to  *igu  an  order  in  conformity  with  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  Hoard  of  Directors  of  The 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  granting  cooccs- 
mow  this  year  to  Industrial  policy  -holders  in  The 
Prudential  who  have  attained  tlie  age  of  75  year* 
which  will  result  in  relieving  holders  of  a great 
many  thousands  of  policies  from  the  payment  ol 
any  further  premiums,  renting  the  company  over 
$750,000,  ami  a continuance  of  this  policy  during 
the  next  ten  years,  it  is  estimated,  over  throe  ami 
one-quarter  millions  of  dollars  These  concessions, 
I understand,  will  affect  proportionately  more 
(Milicira  than  a similar  change  in  any  other  Indus 
trial  insurance  company  Ollier  voluntary  con- 
cessions in  the  form  of  increased  benefits,  cash  and 
mortuary  dividends,  wore  liberal  paid-up  policies, 
etc  . not  called  for  by  law  or  contract,  have  been 
1 made  aggregating  over  eight  million  dollars,  and 
tins  large  amount  will  lie  necessarily  greatly  added 
: to  in  the  future  ”— {.I  dc.J 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


How  About  the  Employer? 

Motor-Owner.  “ What  proof  have  I that 
you  managed  your  lute  employer’*  car  suc- 
cessfully?” 

Chauffeur.  “Why,  I'm  alive,  ain’t  1?" 


Leadership  of  the  United  States 
in  Automobile  Construction 

It  baa  been  nine  year*  since  the  experi- 
ment* of  self-propelled  road  vehicles  fir»t  suc- 
ceeded, and  now  there  are  more  than  550.000 
motor-cars  in  Use.  These  machines  sold  for 
more  than  a billion  dollar*. 

France,  the  pioneer,  led  the  world  in  the 
production  of  the  motor  vehicle  until  a year 
ago.  Now  the  United  States  ha*  taken  the 
lead. 

In  1001  tlie  United  States  built  only  314 
ear*,  and  during  that  Mine  vear  France  built 
23.711  In  1906  the  United  State*  built 
00.000  automobile*;  France,  55.000:  Eng- 
land.  28,000;  Germany.  22,000;  Italy,  10,000; 
and  Belgium,  12.000. 

The  Increasing  popularity  of  motor-car*  in 
the  United  State*  and  in  countries  with  com- 
mercial relation*  will,  during  the  present 
year,  greatly  augment  the  lead  which  the 
American-built  car  now  remm.r.mL'. 


FRIENDS.  HELP 

St.  Paul  Park  Incident. 


“After  drinking  coffee  for  breaklrwt  I always 
felt  languid  and  dull,  having  no  ambition  to  get 
to  my  morning  duties.  Then  in  •about,  un  hour 
or  so,  a weak,  nervous  derangement  of  tlie  heart 
and  stomach  would  come  over  me  with  aut'li  turev 
1 would  frequently  have  to  lie  down. 

“At  other  times  I had  severe  headaches;  stom- 
ach finally  became  affected,  and  digestion  so  im- 
paired l hat  1 had  serious  chronic  dv>|v-|i*ia  nnd 
constipation.  A liiily.  lor  iiutny  years  State  Presi- 
dent of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  tokl  lie  she  had  been 
greatly  benefited  by  emitting  coflee  and  using 
Pontum  Fund  Coffee;  she  wua  trouhleil  lor  \ cars 
with  asthma.  She  aid  it  was  no  crow  to  quit 
coffee  when  die  found  she  could  have  a*  delirious 
un  article  as  I’oshlin. 

i “ Another  ladv.  who  had  been  troubled  with 
’ chronic  dyspepsia  for  years,  found  immediate  re 
’ lii-f  on  ceasing  coffee  and  In-ginning  I ’rest  u in  twice 
| a day.  She  was  wholly  cured.  Still  another  friend 
! told  me  tiuit  Podum  Food  Coffee  was  u godsend 
' to  her,  her  heart  trouble  having  been  relieved  alter 
leaving  off  coffee  nnd  taking  on  Foeturn. 

“So  many  such  case*  came  to  my  notice  that  I 
concluded  ooffir  waa  the  nurse  of  niy  trouble,  and 
I quit  and  t»K»k  up  lNatum.  I am  more  than 
pleased  to  stay  tiuit  my  days  of  trouble  have  dL*- 

antN-ared  I am  well  and  linpnv riirre'a  a 

1 IU-aw.  " l load  “The  Hoad  to  Wellvillc,”  iu 

i pklP- 
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THE  AMERICAN  INVASION  OF  THE  CONGO 


f Continued  from  jtagc 

mc-ndnus  initial  difficulties  against  which  they  had  to  contend,  tin* 
Belgians  have  done  wonders  on  the  Coago,  **t ill  they  Ihfflwlvi* 
admit  that  very  gnat  improvement  is  possible,  and  much  remains 
to  Ik-  done.  The  Americana  e\pect  specifically  to  address  themselves 
to  the  improvement  of  the  healthfulneas  of  the  white  residents, 
tin*  comfort,  euntentmeiit,  and  efficiency  of  the  blacks,  and  to  the 
development  of  an  increase  in  the  output  of  rcmmoditir*  by  the 
use  of  modern  machinery  and  up-to-date  mechanical  pnxiiwr*. 
TIh-mc  three  points  are  important  enough  for  definite  illustra- 
tion. 

The  hcalthfuliH-**  of  the  whites  U of  fundamental  importance. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  exploitation  of  the  Congo  it  waa  un- 
avnhlahly  necessary  for  the  whites  to  reside  temporarily,  and  often 
permanently,  in  extremely  undesirable  places.  At  first  they  were 
confined  to  the  unhealthful  Atlantic  littoral.  Then  they  had  to 
work  along  the  low  and  often  marshy  bank*  of  the  inland  rivers. 
Tlu*  peculiar  geological  eliararter  of  the  Congo  Basin,  however, 
makes  it  easily  possible  to  reach  a high  plateau  only  a few  miles 
from  the  river's  Iwok*  in  almost  every  district,  generally  fret-  from 
mosquitoes  ami  other  malarial  condition*.  It  is  practicable  to 
locate  stations  on  these  elevations  with  a fringe  of  forest  between 
them  and  the  river.  Itoads  may  Is-  constructed  down  to  the 
narigatdc  rivers,  and  communication  and  t ransportation  to  the 
wuter's  edge  Is-  effected  by  automobiles,  and  traction-engines  for 
heavy  transport.  As  the' natives  can  work  along  the  rivera  in 
good’  health,  their  service*  may  Is-  utilin-d  for  work  which  inuat  lie 
done  in  the  lower  localities,  and  these  higher  regions  may  lie  used 
for  administration  centre*.  The  inability  in  the  past  to  conform 
to  these  principles  has  resulted  in  much  loss  to  the  Congo,  due  to 
alinndoned  stations,  hut  the  Americans  expect  to  profit  by  these 
lessons  of  experience  from  the  start.  In  the  location  of  the 
stations  of  the  company  full  consideration  will  Is-  paid  in  each 
case  to  this  matter  of  healthfulness  ns  well  as  of  proximity  to 
navigable  stream*  or  rail  communication*,  to  the  accessibility  to 
fuel,  timber,  drinking-water,  fertile  soil,  intrinsic  resources,  both 
vegetable  and  mineral,  friendly  natives — in  a word,  to  every 
requisite  for  ultimate  snrccaa. 

From  personal  experience  over  many  years,  the  writer  knows  of 
no  undeveloped  country  more  likely  to  afford  all  -these  requisites 
than  certain  parts  of  the  Congo  valley. 

The  comfort  and  contentment  of  the  natives  are  essential  to  any 
permanent  scheme  of  occupation.  The  American  concessionaire* 
expect  to  mRkc  this  feature  of  their  work  a specialty.  The  writer's 
olmcrvation  lias  shown  him  that  one  condition  especially,  arising 
from  change*  due  to  the  advent  of  tire  whites,  has  done  much  to 
complicate  the  question  of  native  lalsir.  and  this  condition  is 
easily  subject  to  complete  reined v.  It  has  often  been  necessary 
for  the  whites  to  build  up  establishment*  at  points  remote  from 
native  centres  of  population  where  food  for  tlie  native  employees 
is  procurable  with  great  difficulty.  For  example,  a railroad  camp 
or  n steamboat  port  must  often  lie  established  at  places  where 
native  town*  may  lie  far  away.  A very  large  number  of  native 
employees  must  Is*  eon  rent  rated  there,  consequently  there  is  often 
much  real  hardship  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  fresh  final. 
At  the  same  time  a erop  of  corn,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  can 
generally  Ik-  raised  in  an  extremely  short  time,  if  adequate 
measure*  to  that  effect  are  taken.  Neglect  in  this  respect  ha* 
been  one  of  the  most  culpable  of  tlte  white  man's  shortcomings 


in  Ids  dealings  with  his  black  allies.  The  American*  expect  to 
plant  as  soon  as  they  liegin  to  pitch  their  tents,  and  to  make  every 
provision  by  careful*  foresight  for  all  tlie  nerds  of  the  Africans  in 
their  employ.  When  this  i*  done,  tin-  natives  will  work  both 
cheerfully  ami  efficiently,  and  tlieir  srrvii-e*  will  Is-  of  very  great 
value  in  tlie  development  of  their  country.  The  oft  repeated  state- 
ment lluit  the  African  cannot  Is-  made  to  work  except  by  force, 
the  writer  denounce*  as  ul>*olutrly  fains-,  and  backs  up  his  nsscr 
lion  with  the  wltule  of  his  twelve  years'  experience  in  dealing 
with  the  most  savage  of  all  African  tribe*  in  the  most  remote  part 
of  the  continent.  It  is  only  necessary  in  this  connection  to  cite 
the  fact  that  the  crews,  pilots,  engineers,  conductors,  and  brake 
men  on  the  Congo  railroads  anti  steamlsutts  are  almost  entirely 
black  men  who  were  tlie  veriest  savages  ten  year*  ago. 

In  reference  to  tlie  building  of  industrial  enterprises  for  perma- 
nent investment  in  the  Congo,  it  is  to  Is-  said  that  tlie  American 
empire-builders  who  have  undertaken  this  work  are  the  men  who 
have  carried  oat  the  uio*t  colossal  undertakings  on  (lie  American 
continent,  and  are  probably  more  competent  to  transform  the 
wilderness  of  Central  Africa  than  any  similar  number  of  men  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  The  development  of  rapid  steamboat 
service,  of  tlie  cable,  telegraph,  and  telephone,  of  stable  interna- 
tional, commercial,  and  hanking  organization,  render*  it  coaipara 
lively  easy  to  administer  un  enterprise  of  this  kind  even  so  remote 
from  its  lm*e.  Highly  trained  e\|*-rl*  and  technicist*  will  he 
used  for  work  }n  the  field,  and  ull  tin*  results  of  the  wonderful 
growth  in  effective  modern  business  method*  will  tie  applied  to 
the  great  opportunity  presented  by  the  lavish  hand  of  Nature. 

If  any  doubts  should  Is-  expressed  as  to  the  politieal  stability 
of  the  country  in  which  these  investments  an-  projected,  it  is  to 
lie  remarked  that  the  Kun>|s-an  powers  occupying  Africa  afford 
as  n-liahic  governmental  security  as  those  South- American  govern- 
ments which  guarantee  the  safety  of  European  capital  there.  To 
lie  plain  on  this  point,  we  have  as  much  right  to  expert  and  de- 
mand a guarantee  of  the  safety  of  our  investments  in  Africa  as 
our  European  neighbors  have  to  lisik  to  u*  for  protection  of  their 
South- American  interest*. 

The  ascription  of  mean  and  sordid  motives,  of  cruel  and  un 
scrupulous  iiidlmd*,  to  tin*  great  empire-builder*  of  the  world 
bus  liecninr  so  common  in  a certain  class  of  cheap,  jaundiced  writing 
today,  that  tlie  public  at  large  often  judges  these  men  unfairly.  If 
the  writer  is  able  to  fathom  their  mind*  at  all.  that  which  is 
Uppermost  in  the  motives  of  the  men  in  these  enterprise*  i*  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  doing  a great  work  in  an  efficient  way.  It 
Is  the  stern  delight  of  facing  the  task  worthy  of  one's  mettle.  It 
is  alike  in  kind  to  the  mental  attitude  in  which  Solomon  hnilded 
the  Temple.  Hameses  constructed  the  Pyramids.  Cirsar  scaled  the 
Alts*.  Michael  Angelo  designed  St.  I’eter's.  Columbus  en**sc«l  the 
Atlantic,  ami  Washington  founded  the  great  republic. 

What  the  future  may  hold  for  these  enterprises  in  the  Ihtrk 
Continent  only  the  future  itself  ran  tell,  but  it  is  certain  that  no 
foreign  enterprise  emuiutting  from  this  country  ha*  yet  been 
launched  across  the  seas  more  fraught  with  great  possibilities, 
more  opposed  by  great  difficulties.  and  at  the  same  time  more 
powerfully  support! d by  a mighty  enmhination  of  capital  and  n 
great  array  of  efficient  men.  Actual  operations  are  to  mninn-ncc 
this  spring,  and  it  is  pndwhle  that  the  history  of  the  movement 
will  Im-  watched  with  no  little  interest  on  both  side*  of  the 
Atlantic. 


A GENTLE  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  JEFFERSON  DAVIS 
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Moving-Pictures  to  Allure 
Recruits 

Tiik  Navy  Department  lia*  experienced  no 
ntleh  ditlieulty  in  Mceuring  the  enlistment  of 
Icsiralde  men  for  I In*  navy,  iluil  scheme*  to 
ihow  tin'  service  in  its  imwl  attractive  forms 
ui been  rw«»r(cil  to.  During  the  winter 
iioiitliH  a recruiting  shjp  touched  tin*  Smith- 
\t  hint  it-  ports,  and  even  went  to  non-seai'mist 
«>wiir  wliieli  could  l«e  reached  with  the  vwi- 
4*1.  to  i I hint  rate  tin-  life  of  tin*  Bailor  aboard. 
\ mure  reeent  idea  aa  all  incentive  in  alsiut 
ii  ln>  introduced,  and  <-nn*i*ls  of  ail  exliibi- 
ion  of  naval  scene*  by  menu*  of  moving 
>ict  urea. 

Ah  many  an  ten  thousand  feet  of  bingraph 
ilniK  have  In en  made  from  a large  nmnlier 
•f  picture*,  taken  on  Inmnl  the  ship*  of  the 
Nt  (antic  licet  while  at  f Innntannmo.  Cnlia. 
ind  Home  fifty  subjects  dealing  with  the  life 
»f  the  bl  up  jacket  will  lie  illustrated. 

It  is  con (iiuplut iil  to  M'lid  the  hiogruphs 
vitli  travelling  recruiting  parties.  nccnni- 
Hinieil  by  electrician*  to  operate  tin* 
naeliinea.  throughont  tin*  interior  middle 
AV*t.  ami  give  exhibition*  in  eonnection 
with  lecture*  to  ho  deliven-tl  a*  n mean*  of 
nlvrrtiaing  the  advantage*  of  enlistment  in 
lie  navy,  and  dissitiiinating  information  con- 
.■erning  the  naval  service. 


Strange 

Frank.  *•  Mamma,  please  tell  me 
how  father  got  to  know  you." 

Mini l Kit.  "One  day  I fell  Into  the  deep 
river,  and  your  father  jumped  in  ami  saved 

l.im.K  Frank.  “ Well,  that'*  funny;  lie 
won't  let  me  learn  how  to  swim.” 


Hobson’s  Choice 

A lawyer  who  had  some  business  to  attend 
to  ill  a small  Virginia  town,  not  long  ago. 
tells  of  an  amusing  case  which  he  witnessed 
tried.  A negro  was  charged  with  stealing  a 
log.  The  net  mil  merit  of  the  evidrnec  of  tin* 
dozen  or  s4i  witnesses  amounted  to  hulf  of 
them  rather  thinking  that  he  had  stolen  the 
slmat.  and  the  other  half  sort  of  having  an 
idea  that  he  hadn't.  The  old  judge  waved 
them  aside  imputiently.  lighted  his  corn-cob 
pipe,  and  addressed  the  prisoner. 

" Look  hyiih,  Moae,”  he  demanded.  **  Did 
yo'  steal  that  hog.  or  didn't  yo'*” 

The  negro  fumbled  Ida  wool  luit  and  rolled 
In*  eyea, 

" rV  fiord.  Mars  Henry " he  said, 
earnest ly.  “all  neither  stole  dat  horg.  but  " 
as  a ilisla*i»eving  frown  gathered  on  the 
.bulge's  brow — •*'  ef  vo*  kinder  thinks  nh  done 
stole  tiim.  Mur*  lienry.  an'  gwlne  gib  me 
*ix  months  fob  lyin’,  lack  yo’  done  liefo*.  ah 
radder  lie  'la>ut  hit  an’  'fesa  nb  did  steal  hit. 
'aa'  get  two  months  for  stealin'  ik*  horg  ah 
didn't  stole — mi  nb  pleads  guilty,  aahl” 


River-side  Repartee 

The  lone  fisherman  was  having  miserable 
luck,  ami  tin*  presence  ..f  n small  hoy  did 
Hot  contribute  to  Ids  amiability.  The 
youngster  sreincd  greatly  interested  as  the 
man  impaled  a struggling  Worm  on  a hook. 

" What  yer  fisliin’  fixr  inquired  tlie  l*»y. 

“ Sardines,”  retorted  the  fisherman,  testily. 

" Huh!**  grunted  the  youngster,  edging 
auav  “Tint  crooked  thing  «m  th*  end  of 
V* r line  wouldn't  take  no  priw  in  a can- 
opening  content." 


Substitutes 

**Wr  luivcn'l  nny  deviled  crnls*.  sir.”  sai«l 
the  wti iter.  " I can  <>lTcr  you  some  very  nice 
•Icvihsl  egg*."’ 

“I’mph!  I presume  if  you  were  out  of 
W's'k  liirt le  wuip  you'd  suggest  some  very 
n,'i!’  "“"'k  oranges?”  retorted  the  diner. 
u "ir."  answered  the  waller,  calmly. 

At  least  I would  suggest  that  you  give 
them  a mock  trial.” 


The  Safest  Way  to  Carry  Funds 
When  Abroad — 


mericari 

Express 

©• 

dll 


Are  the  Most  Modern  Form  of 
Carrying  Funds 

Originated  by  the  American  Express  Company  in  1891. 

Full  liifomiutlun  may  hr  had  at  any  of  the  (.'ooipany's  Agenda.  uc  t»y  ntldrrM.lna  lb 

Travelers  Cheque  Department 


CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

72  Monroe  Street  t>5  Broadway 


BOSTON  MONTREAL 
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THE  BACKSLIDING  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


(Continued  from  ;«;/c  (HI.) 

fored  the  brutal  treatment  of  tin*  prisoners;  how  voting  and  un- 
fortunate girls  wen*  packed  and  jam  moil  into  ill-ventilated,  raking 
cells  and  made  to  stand  on  tfolr  (vet  for  an  entire  night  with  fo- 
ri benu-d  and  hardened  women,  negroeo,  keepers  of  dives,  and  other 
degraded  creatures.  The  sixth  lloor  of  City  Hall  sounded  with 
nobbing;  daughters  of  respectable  families,  caught  in  the  drag-nets, 
wen-  disgraced  for  life.  The  places  raided  were  not  brothels,  but 
<iue*tionable  lodging-house*.  Women  dreaaed  in  silks,  laces,  and 
Ain* — a uumbei  society  women-— were  caught  and  herded  like 
sheep  in  evils  with  notorious  women. 

If  the  City  Party  had  selected  a crook  it  would  be  in  power 
to-day — if  it’ had  selected  a man  representing  a happy  medium  it 
might  have  won  despite  the  personality  of  Mr.  Stuart  and  the 
influence  of  the  sentiment  at  Washington;  but  -they  chose  nttor- 
whw — and  lost.  In  selecting  Gibboney  the  leaders  forgot  l!»at  al- 
though Philadelphia.  |M-rsoualiy  and  individually  virtuous,  insists 
on  having  c-«ndy-*tnre*  and  milk-shops  closed  on  tin*  Sabbath,  it 
refuse*  to  sulmiit  to  municipal  rectitude  during  the  six  days  of  the 
week.  They  forgot  that  although  Philaiielphia  goe*  to.  church  on 
Sunday,  unless  violently  aroused  it  stays  at  home  on  election  day, 
and  dors  not  go  out  to  vote;  that  while  it  gleefully  gloats  on  un- 
fortunate women  penned  in  police-* Ut lion  cells,  it  fold*  its  hands 
sanrlinuiniously  and  sweetly  smiles  at  civic  impurity.  Because  of 
Mr.  (iibboney.  Philadelphia  at  the  election  last  November  went  to 
the  polls  and  voted  for  Mr.  Stuart  and  Mr.  ltotan. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Organization  had  been  busy  " purifying” 
itself,  whatever  (hat  might  have  meant.  Senator  Penruoe  was 
wisely  kept  away  from  the  city.  Durham  continued  to  recujM*rate  in 
the  West,  and  a new  City  Committee  was  formed.  The  Organiza- 
tion promised  to  he  gissl,  and  many  persons  became  convinced  de- 
spite the  nprn  fai  t that  MrNirhol,  in  Durham's  absence,  was  ipiietly 
inarslialling  the  Machine  men  into  order.  MeN'ichol  was  wan', 
lie  knew  that  |ieo|de  get  tins!  of  well-doing,  and,  keeping  in  the 
laM-kgrourd.  hidt-d  his  time,  laist  summer  I saw  him  at  Ids  cottage 
in  Atlantic  City,  and  asked  him  about  his  suits  against  the  city, 
lie  leaned  over  a meking  - eliair,  his  small  eye*  screwed  up. 
ami  bawled:  “If  I had  the  choice  of  getting  ninetv-nine  cents  on 
the  dollar  for  our  work  on  » compromise  with  tlie  city,  I wouldn’t 
take  it." 

I .ate  into  the  night  of  the  election  day  of  last  November  (lie 
City  Party  leaders  sat  in  the  party  headquarter*  on  Walnut  Street 
and  listened  to  the  election  returns  coming  iu.  To  their  dismay 
they  saw  ward  after  ward  in  the  city  rolling  In  majorities  for 
Stuart  for  Governor,  and  ltotan  for  District  Attorney.  With  set 
faces  they  sat  and  listened,  hoping  that  the  return*  would  change. 
In  sadness  they  parted  only  after  the  morning  had  come.  Reform 
had  foen  defeated,  Stuart  was  elected  Governor  by  a majority  of 
70.000  in  the  State;  Kmcrv  had  lost,  ladling  30,000  less  than  the 
State  had  given  the  Democrat.  Berry,  for  Treasurer  a year  before* 
In  Philadelphia.  Stuart  carried  a majority  of  32,000:  (Iibboney  was 
defeated  by  a vote  of  30,020;  the  Organization,  over  the  election 
of  the  previous  year,  gained  40,000  hnllots — and  that  despite  the 
fact  that  70,000  name*  nf  dead  men,  children,  dogs  and  cats,  which 
hail  been  voted  n year  or  no  before,  luul  lieen  stricken  front  the 
assessors'  list*. 

Defeat  brought  the  City  Party  leaders  to  the  realization  of  their 
monumental  blunder  in  downing  Weaver.  They  realized  that  liis 
popularity  through  the  State  was  not  to  la*  destroyed  by  one  blow 
of  newspaper  attack.  Among  themselves  they  confessed  that  if 
they  had  continued  to  '*  prod,  urge,  and  entreat  Weaver  to  pursue 
the  path  of  righteousness."  and  hail  put  him  up  for  Governor, 
reform  would  undoubtedly  have  won.  On  November  13  the  party 
deemed  it  necessary  to  appoint  a committee  of  nine  “ to  weed  out 
traitors.”  The  leaders  issued  a statement  that  they  won l<l  con- 
tinue their  fight  for  civic  righteousness,  and  at  the  next  February 
mayoralty  content,  which  would  la*  free  of  national  nr  State  issues, 
would  put  this  ijueati'in  to  the  people — “ Will  you  or  will  you 
not  go  bm-k  In  the  conditions  that  existed  before  the  City  Party 
was  formed?’’ 

Among  the  people  tlie  conviction  spread  that  the  City. Party 
mu-tv  was  liMt : it  also  became  generally  felt  that  the  Republican 
Organization  intended  to  forsake  the  evil  of  it*  ways.  Naturally 
a put  heiic  Philadelphia's  fever  for  reform  passed:  Councilmen.  t'itv 
Party  lender*,  place-holders,  all  firs!  h*ek  to  the  machine  as  if 
seven-league  boots  carried  them.  McNiehol  openly  took  charge  of 
things;  Durham  came  hack  to  the  city.  SVithin  tlie  ranks  of  ilw* 
City  Party  dianat  Mart  ion  lirgan  to  manifest  itself,  and  there  .Were 
petty  plots  and  counterplots.  Tire  people  |u«t  interest  and  n'lifi- 
Oence  in  the  inrie|M*ndeiit  movement.  The  nomination  for  Mayor 
revolved  shout  Rudolph  Blankenburg.  for  thirty  years  a valiant 
reformer,  and  Willium  Potter,  who  mire  tou rial  the  Stale  and 
apoke  for  Quay.  Uow  tluwx*  who  advocated  the  nomination  for 
Potter  fought  against  the  *np|Hirters  of  Mr,  Blankenburg.  ami  how 
Cltv  Party  leaders  la-fore  their  November  defeat  endeavored  to  sell 
out  to  the  Organization,  was  exposed  in  a statement  mark*  public 
by  Mr.  Blankenburg  after  the  election  of  last  February. 

Mr.  RlAiikenburg,  to  the  amazement  of  the  people,  divluri-d  that 
certain  well-known  reformers  held  a conference  with  Senator  Me 
Nicbol  on  a Sunday  preceding  an  election  of  the  president*  of 
Council*  to  effect  a compromise  on  Mr.  Crolhers  and  Mr,  Arm- 
strong, City  Party  candidates.  He  said  the  meeting  was  arranged 
by  Boies  Penrose.  ID  also  declared  that,  during  the  gubernatorial 
campaign,  Alliert  K,  Turner  sought  an  interview  with  Penrose  and 
MeMehol  to  offer  the  forces  behind  Weaver  and  N hover  if  the 
Organization  would  accept  their  ranriiilutr  for  Mayor.  Mr.  Blank- 
cnburg  stated  that  his  candidacy  was  fought  with  unusual  bitter- 
ness. that  all  the  City  Party  ward  committee*  were  brought  into 
line  for  Potter,  and  that  W.  W.  Justice,  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  City  Party,  sent  a special-delivery  letter  to  him 


stating  that  contributors  to  the  City  Party  had  refused  to  do  uy- 
lhiiig  until  assured  that  William  Potter  was  nominated,  and  ai- 
ing  him  whether  he  cared  to  finance  the  campaign.  Mr.  HUairar— — 
burg  said  In*  was  informed  that  Potter  wus  clmum  bemuse  in  ex* 
of  his  nmninatiim  his  family  luul  promised  u*  underwrite  a .-at 
patgn  fund  of  $100,000. 

ilr.  Blankenburg.  the  logical  candidate  for  Mayor,  was  elbowed 
out.  Before  the  primaries  the  slate-maker*  put  Mr.  Potter'*  uxmt 
Mr.  Potter  is  a type  of  Philadelphia's  "eminently  resjiectaMe-. 

The  leaders,  in  their  choice,  again  forgot  that  Philadelphia,  emineatl; 
respectable  itself,  has  shown  a preference  for  Tenderloin  toughs  ami 
garbage  contractors  for  public  offices. 

For  Mayor  the  Republican  Organization  put  up  Congressman 
John  E.  Reyburn.  Mr.  Keyburn  is  sixty-two  years  of  age.  ami  h*» 
been  in  politic*  since  he  was  twenty-five.  He  was  sent  to  Coagrt*. 
iu  1300.  lie  D an  honest  man,  of  passable  ability,  who,  -during  hi* 
hmg  term  of  public  life,  never  by  act  or  voice  protested  against  ibr 
dictum  of  a caucus  or  convention,  and  whose  most  noteworthy  di*- 
t inct ion — noteworthy  indeed  for  a Pennsylvania  legislator — i*  that 
hr  lias  never  ridden  on  a railroad  pass.  A respectable  man.  a jr<«»! 
father,  member  of  a church,  yet  an  easy-going  man.  one  not  to  **■ 
feared,  who  could  I*  trusted  to  go  along  unswervingly  with  tbr 
Organization.  Mr.  Reyburn  was  elected  Mayor  last  February  by  a 
majority  of  33,024.  A Machine  receiver  of’ taxes  ami  four  magi* 
t rates  were  elected.  It  was  the  quietest  election  day  of  year*. 

**  I had  hoped  Philadelphia  would  cast  out  the  corrupt  lea.br 
ship  that  dominated  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  in  the* 
city  for  their  own  selfish  purposes,"  declared  Mr.  Potter  after  tfcr 
election,  “ but  the  |ieoplt*  have  indicated  that  they  prefer  part* 
regularity  to  honest  government.” 

“ We  have  made  a game  fight  and  did  wliat  we  thought  vra*  rsir 
duty,”  said  Mr.  fowls,  rliairman  of  the  City  Partv.  **  But  since  «r 
see  that  the  great  majority  of  the  voters  of  Philadelphia  pM<-r 
to  Is*  ruled  by  tlie  present  leader*  of  the  Republican  party,  w f»r: 
as  though  we  have  done  our  duty  and  have  no  apology  to  offer.'' 

Mr.  Reyburn  came  to  Philadelphia  from  Washington  a few  day* 
la-fore  taking  the  oath  of  office.  He  held  daily  conference*  will 
Durham,  McXirhol,  lane.  State  Senator  Charles  I*.  Brown.  wl 
other  old  leader*.  At  tlieir  dictation  he  made  hia  appointmmt*. 
and  Philadelphia  realized  that  hi*  promise*  of  an  unboamd  ■>! 
ministration  wire  a*  “sounding  bra**."  Since  then  the  old  ortkt 
of  things  has  come  in  with  a swing— “ Durham'*  in  the  «addlr 
again."  i*  the  word  |Muwcd  throughout  the  city 

At  the  organization  nf  Council*  on  the  day  of  the  Mayor'*  in 
augnration,  George  McCurdy,  a henchman  of  McNiehol.  was  elrrtel 
president  of  Common  Council,  and  .lame*  M.  Hazlett.  a n-jirr- 
Nentativo  of  garbage-contractor  Ro*a  Van*,  of  Select  Council.  At 
the  first,  meeting  after  the  inauguration  the  appointments  to  th* 
committee*  were  announced.  Of  the  twenty-nine  City  Party  wni 
for*  in  Kith  hranrhe*  not  one  was  named  on  on  important  mm 
mil  lee;  fourteen  will  fo  compelled  to  confine  tfoir  activity  to  thr 
Soldier*'  Monument*  Committee,  fourteen  to  the  Boiler  Inspect ka 
ten  on  To  Comptare  Hill*,  fourteen  To  Verify  Cash  Account*.  «*1 
thirteen  on  Flection  Division*.  Former  C'ity  Party  President* 
Armstrong  and  Crotfor*  were  put  on  the  same  committees  to  whirh 
they  assigned  Organization  memfors  one  year  before.  This  *fow» 
the  turning  nf  Fate. 

Mr.  McCurdy,  after  hi*  election  a*  president,  declared  that  Ik 
intend*  to  introduce  an  ordinanra  providing  for  the  widening  of 
the  proposed  boulevard  from  I>gan  Square  to  Fairmount  I’irk. 

The  exten*ion  of  the  avenue  will  reach  over  to  Senator  McNiehol* 
white  mansion  ami  give  him  the  corner  aite.  Mayor  Reyburn  » 
non  need  that  he  favored  the  plan.  It  ia  said  the  Mayor  coni  nr 
plate*  the  reappointment  of  John  W»  Hill,  who  waa  discharged  I" 
Mayor  Weaver  as  head  of  the  Filtration  Bureau  after  an  expomw 
showing  how  he  schemed  to  have  surplus  money  “eaten  up" 
Charles  P.  Donnelly,  Democratic  State  Chairman,  who  helped  "c*. 
the  Organization  in  the  gufornatorial  fight,  ha*  l**en  appoint'd 
County  CommiMloner.  In  the  Police  Department  have  l**en  signifi 
cunt  change*.  Reinstatements  have  foeri  in  order;  “ Tim  " (VLearr 
who  in  the  former  heyday  of  Machine  domination  I*  mud  to  hivr 
carried  on  a profitable  business  selling  champagne  to  disorderly 
house*.  ha*  l**en  appointed  to  the  detective  department : former 
PiJirc-f  aptnin  David  MeCcach.  former  Police- Lieutenant*  “ Po'l " 
Richards,  John  T.ynrh,  and  John  Milhuro,  arc  scheduled  for  pn>- 
motious  and  reward. 

The  Selusd  Svatem,  which  wa*  taken  nut  of  politic*  and  rracW 
a higher  standing  than  ever  before  under  Superintendent  Marti* 

G.  Hrmnlmtigh.  has  been  “ investigated  ” by  a committee  appoint'd 
liy  the  l^*gi*lature  at  Harrisburg,  with  the  purpose  of  ili*rrediti*.' 
City  Party  men  on  tlie  Board  of  Education,  and  again  acquiring 
Hie  School  System  a*  A ratsjiaw  of  the  reborn  “ Gang." 

The  other  evening  I was  walking  up  South  Broad  Street.  A 
party  of  half  tipsy  politician*  and  ward  heeler*  stopped  at  lb** 
door  of  the  Young  Republican  Club.  One  of  them  looked  up  to  City 
Hall  tower,  where,  standing  above  an  incandescent  coronal  of  Hw 
flame,  tfo  figure  of  William  I’cnn  could  fo  dimly  seen  against  th* 
moonlit  **kv  sadly  contemplating  a rventhrallcd  city. 

" Hail,  hail — ” the  fellow  fognn.  slapping  another  of  the  p*rry 
on  tfo  ltack  vigorously.  And.  a*  if  unable  to  contain  tlieir  auiC.ln 
exultation,  they  broke  into  the  infamous  song  which  preclaimel 
Gang  rule  for  forty  years — 

Hail.  hail,  the  Gang’s  all  here! 

What  the  hell  do  we  care. 

Wliat  the  hell  do  we  care — 

Hall,  hail,  the  Gang’s  all  fore! 

A*  1 looked  at  the  great  governmental  Itnuae  blocking  tfo  hroC- 
avenue  foforr  me.  I iializt-ii  that  again  In  Pliiladclpnia  the  oM 
MaehiiH*  Is  In  power- — that  the  Gang  is  all  there. 
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Chihuahua  Dogs  Becoming 
Extinct 

L'oxhuUiEXDUL  A.  L.  M.  Corrm  iiALK.  of 
lf\itt»  City,  in  reaponding  to  uuim-roiia  in 
uiri***  (mill  pt-ramt*  in  the  United  Staten  in 
•Kurd  to  the  purt-haiing  of  Chihuahua  dogs. 

U«: 

The  Chihuahua  dug,  which  o»  late  an 
venty-fivo  yearn  ago  was  quite  conimnnly  to 

• found  in  Mexico,  is  a curioua  little  crea- 
ire.  popularly  sup|Mi**-d  to  l»e  a croaa-breed 
•tween  the  prairie  dog  and  the  jack-rabbit, 
he  ntiiiniil  rettemhlea  a small  dug.  whose 
eight  in  unmet  limra  not  over  1 •/«  pounds, 
it  It  u disproportionately  large  head,  bulging 
if*,  arid  long  cars.  The  hair  is  usually 
■anty,  allowing  the  pink  skin  underneath, 
nc  of  the  marks  is  said  to  Is*  an  unclosed 
Hiiial  Assure,  through  which  the  brain  can 

• felt  throbbing  underneath  the  skin.  These 
ttle  animals  are  particularly  destructive, 
nd  are  constantly  scratching  at  things  with 
leir  long  claws.  ’ They  are  tpiile  susceptible 
f taming,  if  taken  young,  ami  in  nunteruus 
ist  a tires  I Ilf  hrcetl  lots  liven  domesticated, 
ll  hough  they  seldom  show  tlie  usual  dog 
raits  of  sagneious  anil  intelligent  uttach- 
irnt. 

Unfortunately  within  the  last  twenty-five 
tars  the  hrcetl  has  Isssime  so  largely  mixetl 
it ti  small  dogs  of  various  mongrel  types 
hat  it  is  now  a most  dillicult  thing  to  Hud 
a Mexico  an  example  of  the  true  breed, 
licit  an*  sold  occasionally  at  prices  ranging 
rum  200  Mexican  pesos  ( f!K)  00  United 
dates  currency  i upward.  Kven  in  Cliihua- 
uti  I bene  dogs  are  very  ran*.  A few  recent 
|MH>imena  wild  in  this  city  an-  said  to  have 
•ecu  s|H*eimcns  of  the  true  breed. 


Shop  Talk 

I Uikksm ,\K»:n.  “Dear  me!  Mrs,  tie  Style 
v rites  that  she  cannot  pay  her  bill  just 

FmkKD.  “ Ilnw's  that!” 

DkekhmaKCIL  " It  seems  that  some  stock 
icr  husband  bought  is  inoirfr-d.” 


A Reasonable  Excuse 

There  is  a young  lawyer  of  New  York  who 
- not,  hut  who  yearns  to  he,  a B|Hirtaniau, 
uni  avails  himself  of  every  opportunity  to 
r>  hunting,  fishing,  or  yachting.  One  day 
last  winter  he,  with  a friend,  were  after 
lucks,  following  the  somewhat  original 
nctiiod  of  tramping  along  a river  hank,  ex- 
pecting to  find  them  swimming  in  the 
it  ream. 

Presently,  with  an  exclamation  of  delight 
mid  a word  »f  caution  to  his  friend,  the 
lawyer  ht-guii  to  creep  forward,  ami  a few 
momenta  later  his  automatic  shotgun  was 
blitzing  like  a galling.  From  a blind  a short 
distance  away  uprose  a wrathful  hunter. 

**  Hi.,  there,  yoti  consummate  idiot!"  he 
r« sired,  “ don't  you  know  a wooden  decoy 
when  you  see  one?” 

Ilis  excitement  somewhat  abated,  the 
lawyer  looked  again — a dozen  shuttered 
ilernya  tloated  upon  the  stream. 

" Well — er — you  know."  he  protested, 
feebly,  “you  can't  altogether  blame  a fellow: 
even  the  wild  ducks  make  mistaken  about 
them,  you  know!” 


In  Need  of  a Pilot 

PbaOTHIJIO  before  the  Federal  courts  for 
the  southern  district  of  New  York  are  two 
cla-vK-s  of  attorneys  who  busy  themselves  re- 
spectively with  bankruptcy ‘and  admiralty, 
two  widely  divergent  branches  of  the  law. 

A noted  admiralty  practitioner  ap|H-aml 
before  Judge  Hough'  to  argue  a motion  for 
the  diseluirgr  of  a bankrupt. 

"It  «eenis  strange."  said  the  judge,  “to 
*cv  a maritime  lawyer  representing  a l»iik- 
nipt." 

"Not  at  all.”  replied  tlie  witty  advocate; 
" if  your  honor  will  glance  over  the  record 
in  this  case,  you  will  liud  that  so  far  as  his 
finances  are  concerned,  my  client  is  entirely 
at  sea.’’ 


A STAIN  AND  VARNISH  COMBINED 


JAP-A-LAC  produce*  the  fined  finish  on  old  or  new  FLOORS. 

With  JAP-A-LAC  you  can  rmew  the  ftnuh  on  any  floor,  in  a ihoit  space  of  time,  and  at  a trifling  coU, 
The  surface  will  be  as  hard  at  flint  and  a*  smooth  a*  glow  JAP-A-LAC  "wear*  like  iron.”  Heel 
firinti  will  not  mar  it,  nor  ibow  while  oa  it.  A JAP- A-LAC-ED  floor  ia  coaly  kept  dean. 

Beside*  Natural  (clear)  JAP-A-LAC,  there  ore  fifteen  beautiful  colon,  for  rrflnuhmg  everything  about  tlie 
house  from  cellar  to  garret;  Interior  Woodwork.  Furniture,  and  all  tiling*  ol  wood  or  metal. 

For  Sale  t>y  Paint,  Hardware  and  Drug  Ucaler*.  All  aitet  from  15c.  to  $2.50. 

A WARNING  AGAINST  THE  DEALER  WHO  TRIES  TO  SUBSTITUTE 


not  boy  JAI'-A'I.Ar  *■>  l .n|c  a*  tr<v  can  kulxi.tnte  mmeitung  « ve  on  sIikH  Til  r.i  MAKE  MURK 
I TOUT  drjiir  >4T«r*  ion  a kalMiitiilc,  iki  me  ll.  He  will  gel  JAI’-A-I.AC  for  mu  it  rou  mtUt  on 
Write  (or  beautiful  illustrated  booklet  and  intcreiriag  color  rant.  FREE  (or  IM  a*«i-.«. 
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If  building.  write  (nr  mn  uiitoi.icie  r mini 
inr  Sjieuncatlon*.  Tbry  sill  be  nuile 
i hit  Arttiiirdunl  i .t«n  Label  Var 
ea  ate  ol  tbc  l.lRttot  quality. 


•lefe  rtno.li 


S3S  Rockefeller  Bide  . Cleveland 


Ball-Pointed  Pens 


«H.  HEWITT  S PATENT) 

Suitable  for  writing  In  every  position;  glide  over  any 
paper : never  scratch  or  spurt 

Mode  in  England  of  tlie  finest  Shefibcld  rolled  »t*rl.  Kai  i.  Pom-nto 
p«i>a  are  ■ u»  Jur.dvf,  and  are  ahead  ot  ali  other* 

FOR  EASY  WRITING 


Buy  mu  .tnorUd  tnmy/t  her  of  >4  /re,  for  35  eta..  and  , *.««  a 
fru  to  suit  your  Adas J.  /lining  found  our,  ttuk  to  It  I 


rosv  raau  non 

H.  bainbridoe  a Co., ee  William  St. .new  York. 

or  any  Stationery  Store. 


Intending  purchasers  of  a STRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS  Piano,  or  Piano  and 
Self-Player  combined,  should  not  fail  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  world-renowned 


SOKHEB- 


and  the  “ SOHMER-CECILI AN  M 

Catatonic  mailed  on  application. 

W are  room*,  Cor.  jth  Ave.  aad  St. 


Inside  Players,  which  surpass  all  others. 

SOHMER  l COMPANY,  New  York. 
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Ana  seethe  Count ry 
As  you  have  never 
seen  it  before  And 
asyou cannot  see 
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Swinburne’s  Lyrical  Poems 

This  collection  include*  Swinburne's  earliest  volume. 
"Poems  and  Ballads,"  in  which  appeared  the  famous 
"Ijius  Veneris"  ud  other  lyrics  that  created  a literary 
sensation  in  England.  To  them  have  liecn  add  cl 
many  later  poems.  Collectively  they  are  admirably 
representative  of  Swinburne’s  genius. 

Price,  St. jo. 

HARPKR  & BROTHERS,  Publishers.  N.  Y. 


NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND  CARS 

•4 newly  «r«)rm*W.  Koer-.-t.  u4  Anxntu,  • !..«  |«  •BOMI.  I M .... 
TJkjMsjwms  r«.,  L.j.^.Au; •»?  , . i 

•IS  ••  Iti-ttt  «..)  ikik  Sml,  ib<wt  I II,.  ”"J‘ 


Cra.bb’s 

English 

Synonymes 


A new  edition  of 
this  standard  work 
now  ready. 

SI. 25 


HARPER  lc  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  Hew  York 
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Grinnell  “Ventilated” 

AUTOMOBILE  GLOVES  Season  Through 


Sent  on  twit  hoot  i>crfiirati»n.),  silk  «* 


Approval  MORRISON,  MdNTOSH  k CO.,  Makers,  74  Broad  Street,  Grinnell,  Iowa 


The  Greatest  War-ships  in 
the  World 

CoNntuciss  at  the  lust  wiMiun  autbocu-i 
I In*  const  ruction  of  two  I0,000*tun  hattV 
"hips.  The  details  of  the  plan*  and  specific 
tiona  arc  not  given  to  the  public.  twit  it  i< 
known  that  they  will  la*  twin  vessels.  »■:. 
formidable  than  the  British  Itreodtuifki 
and  with  a speed  of  twenty-one  knot*.  \\  , 
Congress  only  asked  for  the  sulmiis«ii-e  i 
plans  for  a ship  superior  to  the  bn* t 
nought.  the  Navy  l)<-|iiirtmcnt  considered  it. 
new  Japanese  und  Italian  monsters  a»  «,  i 

It  i*.  certain  that  the  twin  s-liip*  ui.l  a 
carry  teu,  and  possibly  twelve.  1 2-inch  gan. 
and  a wend  battery  of  fourteen  .Viwfc 
rapid  lire  guns,  four  3-pouml  saluting  gun- 
four  I im hi n-l  semi  automat  ic  guns,  two  l 
inch  field  pieces,  two  t hi rty-cn libre  nu»dnt- 
guns,  and  two  submerged  torpedo  tube*. 

The  size  of  the  luittlc ships,  approved  la 
the  Navy  Department  in  plans  submitted  i. 
Congress,  wan  as  follows:  Length  <m  W. 
water-line,  3 It)  feet:  extreme  beam,  s.i  t,.- 
2%  inches;  displacement  on  trial,  nut  awn 
than  20.000  ton*;  total  coal-bunker  rapaot' 
231MI  ton*;  speed  on  trial,  21  knots. 

According  to  the  plans  the  hull  armor  a* t-- 
la*  a waterline  belt  eight  feet  in  width.  »i- 
a maximum  thickness  of  eleven  inches,  thu- 
giving  effective  protection  to  the  bnibr. 
machinery,  and  the  magazine.  It  will  il- 
give  reasonable  assurance  of  stability  in  to 
proposed  type  of  ship  carrying  a high  «u:r> 
of  gravity. 

It  is  provided  in  the  plans  that  the 
abuve  the  niiiin  armor  belt  will  la*  protect* 
by  armor  7 feet  .1  inches  in  width,  with  t 
maxiiiium  thickness  of  ten  incite*.  Above  • - 
main  easement  battery  the  side  is  to  he  pr- 
tec  ted  l>v  3- inch  armor,  protecting  tin-  *w-.V- 
•tucks,  the  major  portion  of  the  seeooikn 
liatlery.  ami  the  hull  structure.  |*rotfrt*n 
deck*  and  hulkhi*ads  are  ini|Mtrtnnt  feature- 
of  the  protective  design  of  the  ship 

The  exact  arrangement  of  the  turret*  i- 
not  known,  but  it  is  rlnitniNl  that  tin*  vrwl- 
will  have  grruter  offensive  qualities  than  »• 
battle-ships  now  in  use  so  far  as  broad- 1 - 
firing  is  concerned-  The  arrangement  «>f  tb* 
maiu-hatterv  guns  is  Mich  as  to  pennit  t 
broadside  fin-  exceeding  that  of  any  bar  - 
ship  now  built  by  more  than  twenty-five  p-r 
cent.;  the  excess  of  broadside- tire  over  anv 
ship  now  under  construction  is  at  lr*-i 
twenty-five  per  cent.  The  average  rlevatl-a 
of  the  gun*,  as  contemplated.  is  much  gn-ai-r 
than  tliat  of  any  other  battle  ship,  nn-l  the 
gives  a distinct  advantage  under  all  cutulr 
tions  of  weather  in  long  range  tiring. 

These  ships  are  to  Is-  completed  by  July  1 
1010.  Hie  present  intention  of  the  Navy  IV 
partinent  is  for  them  to  he  built  by  private 
contractors,  ami  bids  for  their  const ruci’vw 
will  Is-  opencil  June  20.  and  the  contract 
will  Is*  let  July  1 if  any  bids  are  arcs- pi  el. 
In  the  mean  time  the  plan-  amf  aped  lira  t ion* 
are  Is-ing  carefully  Mudi«-d  by  governBu-iit 
expert*  at  both  tiie  Norfolk  and  Brooklyn 
navy-yards,  and  estimate!)  on  the  cost  of  nt 
struct  ion  will  Is-  compared  with  the  bid*  4 
private  contractors.  No  doubt  that  tin- isti 
mates  submitted  bv  the  government  expert* 
will  largely  intliieiii'e  the  acceptance  or  n-)-v 
lion  of  bids  by  private  ship  builder*.  Tl* 
government  is  determined  that  lighter*  dull 
Is-  flouted  at  the  i-arliest  isissihle  moment 
and  tin-  known  abilitv  of  a bidder  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  tfie  contract,  as  to  t:m» 
as  well  as  construction,  will  no  doubt  figart 
to  an  extent  in  the  awarding  of  eontraet- 

A little  inside  history  relating  to  tW- 
authorization  of  tliesc  two  vessels  by  ('■« 
press  has  just,  come  to  light.  In  June.  I'""* 
Congress  asked  tin-  Navy  Department  t- 
sulnnit  plan*  for  the  ships.  The  plan*  »-T 
pre|«red  and  sent  to  the  law-making  body 
the  o|s-ning  clay  of  tlie  last  sca&ion.  Thff 
were  sent  up  sealed  and  marked  confident!*1 
ami  wlw-n  they  were  retume«|  to  the  dc|a.< 
ment  the  oral  had  not  been  broken.  Hii* 
action.  It  now  develops.  caused  no  little  Irk 
tion  twtween  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Senator  Hale,  tin-  ehainnan  of  the  Sro*ir 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.  At  the  ti*' 
the  const  met  ion  of  these  ships  Wns  under  ■£♦ 
eitssion  Senator  Hale  was  vigorously  chars* 
with  intent  ions  to  prevent  their  liulboriB 
tion  for  at  least  another  year.  All  i* 
linnnony.  and  the  monsters  will  he  built  * 
schedule  time. 
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Connoisseurs 
ve  always  preferred 


COCOA,  tS  VANILLA, 
PREMIUM  AND  MILK 
CHOCOLATE, 

As  wall  as  Their 

CHOCOLATES 

ak»  BONBONS 

In  preference  to  oil  others,  principally  on  account  of 

Iktir  PURITY  and  FLAVOR. 

Thai  Real  Chocolate  Flavor  ( noticeable  to  imeh  a 
marked  degree  1 , retalU  from  the  one  of  Highest 
Grade  Cocoa  Beam,  scientikcelly  blended  withoat 


it*  ti  me  Horn  not  h 


:Ker  Oxford 
’Cheral"  Patent  Colt 
Non-Slipping  Haals 

When  you  pay  $5.00  or  $6.00 
for  a pair  of  Florshcitn’s,  you  gel 
the  maximum  of  Style,  Fit  and 
Quality. 

Logical  prices  for  Distinctive 
Style,  finest  Leathers,  and  best 
of  Workmanship. 

Srvk  Boot  shows  '*  a fit  for  evert  foot." 

Send  for  ll.  Mom  uylea  sell  lor  $5  00  sod  $6  00 

Florsheim  & Company 

CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 


The  Jolly  Jesters 

“ Mil  MlUUUCMA.N,  all  desire*  to  pr<i|M»un.l 
a question.” 

“ Very  well,  Mr.  Tam  bo." 

“ Why  do  day  designate  tlat  beautiful 
Southern  vegetable  as  ah  watermelon t” 

**  That  n easy.  Hccauae  it  makes  your 
mouth  water.” 

“ Nowhar  near  «le  answer.  It's  called  ah 
watermelon  bei-uac  yo"  cut  it  in  tie  sprint;." 

**  Speak  in’  ob  tie  spring  reminds  me.” 
broke  in  the  other  end-man.  ” Ma  oh?  dadtiy 
went  oiit  to  git  aome  water  one  day  an'  ho 
done  fell  in  ah  spring.” 

•“  Was  he  drowned!” 

“ ll«  war  n't  cactly  drownesl.  Imt  it  done 
killed  him.”  , 

"That’s  »l range.  lie  fell  in  the  spring 
lUid  was  kille.lt" 

**  Ycasali." 

” Hut  lie  wasn’t  drowned?” 

“ So.  sah." 

“ Well,  ilid  he  die  in  the  spring?” 

“No,  Mill ; he  died  in  tie  fall." 

“ Our  golden-voiced  tenor.  Mr.  Vin.  l-ett 
will  eontrihule  that  heart- touching  Isillu.l  en- 
t it  led,  •Warden,  Rruah  Tlione  Lotb  Away; 
I Yeani  for  Lila?rty.’  ’’ 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

A HALT! murk  man  luul  until  recently  * 
darkv  in  his  employ — nlsmt  as  shiftless  and 
worthless  a darky,  say*  he,  a*  ever  he  came 
across. 

One  day  the  employer,  hi*  pat  inter  ex- 
haunt *il,  railed  Sam  into  his  office  and  told 
him  to  look  for  another  job. 

“ Will  yo*  give  me  a letter  of  reeommenda 
shun?”  asked  Sam.  piteously. 

Although  he  frit  that  lie  could  not 
conscientiously  comply  with  this  request,  the 
Hall  (more  man’s  heart  was  tuucli.il  by  the 
appeal.  Ho  lie  sal  down  to  his  desk  to  write 
a non-committal  letter  of  diameter  for  the 
negro. 

Ilia  effort  resulted  as  follows:  “Tlila  man, 
Sam  Harkins,  lui*  worked  for  me  one  week 
and  1 am  satisfied.*' 


When  Duty  Called 

Tiib  l«oy*  in  onr  neightmrbeod  are  emel. 
They  chase  eats,  throw  stone*  at  dog*.  and 
torment  the  squirrels  which  stray  over  from 
a near by  park. 

I.  an  elderly  spinster,  in  sympathy  with  nil 
living  things — except,  perhaps,  nova— am 
much  moved  by  such  trrumsnt1*,  »*i  when  I 
saw  a i !<>/.' 1 1 of  tli.-se  Imy*  throwing  sticks 
and  stone*  with  wild  energy  into  the  IsiugUs 
of  a thick -foliage.!  tree  as  I ia«wl  by  the 
other  day,  I reluctantly  tunics!  hack,  led  by 
duty,  mounted  the  lank  where  the  hoy*  were, 
and  a ur*t ioned  sternly,  '*  Hoys,  at  irhat  are 
you  throwing?  I*  it  a srpiirrel,  is  it  a cat?” 

■'  No.  ma'am.”  answeied  a polite  eliild; 
“it  i*  a but” 

Now  I do  not  like  falls.  Do  you?  They 
are  said  to  la-  fond  of  tangling  themselves  in 
<»in  's  hair. 

Hut  led  by  duty  I conquered  my  aversion. 

" I'.s.r  I ait,"  said  I,  “it  lias  a right  to 

live." 

‘ Yes.  ma'am."  responded  tin*  polite  eliild, 
" but  this  i«  u Ihis.-ImII  hat.” 

Then  I IiHik.il  up  into  the  tree  and  saw 
that  it  was. 
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" And  to  think  that  I own  two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Nebraska  P* 


Coldwell’s 

Motor  Mower 


COLDWELL 

LAWN  MOWERS 


HAND,  HORSE  AND  MOTOR  POWER 

600  ONTHE  PARKS  OF  GREATER  NEWYORK 


They  will  also  be  used 

EXCLUSIVELY 

on  the  grounds  of  the 

Jamestown  Exposition 

If  your  dealer  dor*  not  sell  them,  write 
for  our  catalogue  and  we  will 
quote  you  S|teeial  prices. 


ALL  OUR  MOWtas  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 


COLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 

$o  Cold  well  Street,  - Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


EDITTON  How  to  Get  Strong  and  How  to  Stay  So 

By  WILLIAM  BI.AIKIE 

A valuable  book,  with  practical,  common -mmhc  direction*  that  can  he  followed  by  any  tirac.  •1.00  net  ( Instate  extra) 
HARPER  A BROTHERS.  Publishers.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Side-Lights 
on  Astronomy 

By 


SIMON  NEWCOMB 


General  readers  who  are  interested  in 
astronomy  but  not  in  its  technicalities  *''1 
find  in  Professor  Newcomb's  volume  inter- 
esting chapters  on  the  problems  that  asltoe* 
omers  are  facing  today:  How  large  is  the 
universe?  Has  it  definite  bounds?  He* 
long  will  it  endure  ? These  and  kindred 
, questions  are  discussed  in  the  light  of  the 
' most  recent  knowledge. 

JHustTAted.  Price,  nei,  $2.00 
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m Four  24-Hour  Trains  to  Chicago  Every  Day-NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES, 
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HARPER’S 

NEW  NOVELS 

Through  the  Eye 
of  the  Needle 

By  W.  D.  Howells 

Done  in  this  great  master’s  most- 
delightful  manner,  this  novel  tells 
the  whimsical  story  of  how  a cer- 
tain kind  of  what  might  be  called 
socialism  really  works.  A traveller 
from  Altruria  falls  in  love  with, 
and  marries,  a charming  American 
woman,  takes  her  to  Altruria, where 
she  has  an  interesting  time  learning 
how  to  live  in  a country  which  has 
no  money,  and  where  one  can  get 
things  only  by  working  three  hours 
a day — a country  where  you  can’t 
tell  a cook  from  a lord,  or  a farmer 
from  a poet. 

The  Cruise 
of  the 

“Shining  Light” 

By  Norman  Duncan 

This  is  an  unusual  story,  un- 
usually told.  It  is  a story  of  the 
lives  of  three  people — a boy,  an 
old  man,  and  a girl  whom  the  boy 
grows  to  love. 

It  is  a story  of  to-day,  yet  full 
of  the  mystery’  of  a more  roman- 
tic time.  There  is  humor  in  it 
and  drama  and  tenderness,  and  the 
same  fine,  manly,  religious  feeling 
found  in  Mr.  Duncan's  earlier  book. 

The  people,  minor  characters  and 
all,  arc  live  people,  and  when  you 
finish  the  storyr  they  seem  like  old 
friends — people  you  are  sorry'  to 
part  from. 

The  Long  Trail 

By  Hamlin  Garland 

This  is  a talc  of  adventure — 
the  story  of  a boy  who  goe  sto  the 
Klondike  over  the  old  Telegraph 
Trail.  Like  Treasure  Island,  it  is  a 
story-  which  older  readers  will  enjoy 
reading  even  more  than  young  folks. 

It  is  rich  in  outdoor  adventures, 
jxnils,  and  bravery.  Cold  and  heat, 
hunger  and  thirst,  the  lure  of  gold, 
and  the  rivalry  of  fierce  men  go  to 
make  up  the  vivid  and  varied  life 
in  the  famous  Yukon  gold-fields. 
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You  Take  a Big  Risk 


WHEN  YOUR  DEALER  SAYS  TO  YOU: 

“ We  have  our  own  brand,  which  costs  less 
because  we  don’t  have  any  advertising 
expense;”  or,  “ This  is  fust  as  good  and 
costs  less;  ” or,  “ We  know  this  brand  and 
recommend  it.  The  kind  you  ask  for  costs 
more,  and  you  couldn't  tell  the  difference." 

If  you  take  his  advice  instead  of 
insisting  on  the  advertised  brand 


You  asked  kirn  lor  what  you  wanted — 
probably  becauae  advertising  of  ooe  kind  or 
another  had  convinced  you. 

The  manufacturer  who  did  that  adver- 
tising did  it  at  considerable  expense  to 
prove  to  you  that  his  goods  were  worth 
trying. 

If  he  didn't  me  every  care  to  make  them 
just  as  perfect  as  he  knew  how,  he  couldn’t 
hope  that  they  would  convince  you  of  their 
merit  when  you  tried  them.  Yet  he  spent 
his  money  to  reach  you  with  his  arguments, 
muring  to  his  goods  to  prove  them. 

Isn’t  it  pretty  certain,  then,  that  they  are 
good  of  their  kind  ? 


When  he  has  created  a general  demand 
for  hit  goods,  in  come  the  imitators,  trading 
on  his  demand — the  ” just  as  good  ” and  all 
the  rest,  with  no  carefully  built  up  reputa- 
tion to  preserve,  no  expensively  bought 
business  to  endanger,  and  probably  little 
or  no  expense  in  making  the  product 
they  hope  to  substitute  for  the  advertised 
article. 

YOUR  SAFETY  lies  in  the  advertised 
brand  "back  of  it  is  the  makers’  guaranty 
and  the  magazine's  guaranty.  The  Dealer 
who  offers  you  something  “ just  as  good  " 
isn’t  good  enough  for  you.  Tell  him  Iris 
guaranty  is  not  good  enough  and 


ASK  AGAIN  FOR  WHAT  YOU  WANT 
AND  INSIST  ON  GETTING  IT  H 


CAMP  LIFE  IN  THE  WOODS 

Tricks  of  Trapping  and  Trap-Making 

A comprehensive  volume  on  building  camps,  canoes, 
traps  of  all  kinds,  all  the  professional  tricks  of  trapping, 
bait  recipes,  and  methods  of  caring  for  furs.  Numerous 
illustrations  embellish  the  text,  and  information  is  given 
about  the  habits  of  birds  and  animals. 

A treasure-book  for  sportsmen,  young  and  old,  and  of 
convenient  size  for  carrying  on  trips. 

Illustrated.  300  Pages.  Price  $1.00 
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PRUDENTIAL  LIBERALITY  AGAIN  DISPLAYED 


The  Most  Important 
Voluntary  Benefit  Ever  Granted 

By  The  Prudential  is  now  Announced. 

All  Industrial  Policies  now  in  Force  under  which 
the  Insured  have  attained  age  75,  or  under  which 
the  Insured  may  attain  age  75  during  1907,  will 
be  made  Free  or  Paid-up  Policies,  and  the 
Further  Payment  of  Premiums  Will  Not  be  Required 
After  the  Insured  has  reached  the  said  age. 

The  Business  of  The  Prudential  is  so  large  that, 
should  the  present  plan  be  continued,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  this  concession  alone,  in  ten  years, 
would  be  over 


Three  and  One=Quarter  Million  Dollars 

For  years  it  has  been  the  practice  of  The  Prudential  to  add 
to  the  benefits  already  accorded  to  those  who  insure  with 
us,  giving  Policyholders  more  than  their  Contracts  called 
for  when  experience  demonstrates  that  we  can  safely  do  so. 

These  VOLUNTARY  CONCESSIONS  TO  POLICY- 
HOLDERS already  aggregate  more  than 


EIGHT  MILLION  DOLLARS 


and  every  year  adds  to  this  amount. 


The  Company  which  deals  with  Policy- 
holders in  this  spirit  of  Liberality  and 
Fairness,  combined  with  absolute  Finan- 
cial Security,  is  the  Company  you 
should  insure  in. 


President. 

The  Prudential 


INSURANCH  CO.  OF  AMERICA 
Home  Office,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Incorporated  os  a Stock  Company  by  tha  Slat*  ot  New  Jeraey. 
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Lift 

Tl?e  Champagne  of  Bottle  BEER 


Miller  “High  Life”  Beer  is  a beer  of 
superior  Quality. 

We  brew  from  the  choicest  malt  and  hops. 
We  use  every  precaution  to  i nsure 
Ai'-oi  1 1 1 1';  k 1 1 s and  Cl  i vm.im.ss. 

We  age  our  beer  in  underground  vaults. 
We  tiller  through  pulp  wood. 

Wc  sterilize  every  bottle. 


Yeast  contributes  to  the  line  character  of 
a beer.  It  is  the  superior  quality  of 
Oi  k Vka>i  that  gives  the  rich  indi- 
vidual taste  to  ()(  k Bki.k. 

It  is  tor  these  reasons  that  the  Si  rt  rioritv 
ol  < n M.n  \ and  the  rich  ••Miller” 
taste  of  “High  Life”  is  evident 
every  bottle. 


HENRY  C.  UOTJEK.  Distributor.  353  Broadway.  Lons  Island  City.  N.  Y. 
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What  Prominent  Men  are  Saying  of  this  Neftt>  Book — 

The  Future  in  America. 

By  H.  G.  WELLS 

BOOKER.  T.  WASHINGTON— "I  have  read  with  cordial  interest  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells’s  Future  in 
America.  He  has  written  with  an  alert,  open  mind,  and  has  discriminatingly  set  forth  in  his  ad- 
mirable study  the  trend  of  American  institutions.  I find  myself  with  him  especially  in  his  deep 
sympathy  with  those  parts  of  our  American  citizenship  that  most  deserve  and  need  at  this  time  the 
helpful  sympathy  of  all  good  citizens.” 

A.  CONAN  DOYLE—*  I think  there  is  as  much  wisdom  and  political  insight  in  Wells’s  Future 
in  America  as  in  any  book  I have  ever  read.” 

FRANKLIN  H.  GIDDINGS— ” Mr.  Wells’s  observations  are  so  keen,  his  style  is  so  vivacious, 

ProfoMor  of  Sociology.  Columbia  University  and  his  htmor  so  kindly  that  his  study  of  the  future  in  America 
appeals  to  a multitude  of  readers  merely  by  its  interest  and  charm.  But  to  the  thoughtful  it  is  far 
more  than  so  much  good  reading.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Mr.  Wells  is  one  of  the  ten  or  twelve  most 
up-to-date  men  just  now  alive,  and  in  his  ‘search  after  realities’  he  has  found  and  described  some 
realities  here  in  the  United  States  that  wc  shall  do  well  to  face  and  examine.  Impressionistic  as 
it  is,  Mr.  Wells’s  volume  is  quite  as  serious  a challenge  to  sober  thought  as  Mr.  Bryce’s  more  de- 
tailed and  conventional  account  of  our  institutions.”  * 

ROBERT  C.  OGDEN— “ The  sympathetic  spirit  of  Mr.  Wells’s  study  of  American  conditions  stamps 
his  work  with  a winning  note  of  sincerity.  The  book  is  stimulating,  instructive,  interesting.  It 
should  be  carefully  read  by  ever)'  American  with  a weary  head  and  an  anxious  heart  concerning 
present-day  problems  in  this  country.  The  chapter  on  tlic  ‘Tragedy  of  Color’  is  impressive  and 
masterful.” 

Illustrated.  Price  $2.00  net. 

HARP  E R.  BROTHERS.  PUBLISHERS.  NEW  YORK 
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ROOSEVELT  AND  BRYAN 

We  make  no  apology  for  printing  herewith  an  abundance 
of  press  comments  upon  a speech  delivered  recently  nt  a 
dinner  eclcbrntion  in  this  city.  The  expressions,  favorable 
and  unfavorable,  gathered  from  all  Motions  of  the  country, 
constitute  a remarkable  jiortrayal  of  a state  of  mind  precisely 
analogous  to.  and  confirmatory  of.  thiit  depicted  in  the  address 
referred  to.  Thoughtful  men.  students  of  history,  intelligent 
observers,  regard  our  present  |*iliticnl  situation  with  grave  ap- 
prelK'iision  but  in  silence,  while  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
prostrate  themselves  before  the  idol  which  they  have  conjured 
up  in  their  imaginations,  without  perceiving  the  feet  of  clay. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  reply  to  the  many  animadversions 
passed  upon  the  utterances  contained  in  that  speech.  They 
U*nr  no  refutation  of  argument;  they  recognize  no  necessity 
of  reasoning  in  the  presence  of  obvious  peril;  they  merely, 
in  varying  degrees,  impugn  motives  and  point  a warning  of 
the  dangers  attending  the  capouaal  of  an  unpopular  cause, 
heedless  of  tin-  consideration  that  the  probable  consequences 
of  such  lack  of  general  favor  had  already  been  frankly  con- 
ceded ami  ns  freely  accepted. 

What,  then,  is  the  situation  portending  evil  days?  In-  a 
brand  sense  it  is  the  alMlication  of  the  [ample.  “ Each  party,” 
declares  the  sober  New  York  Tinu'.s  in  a leading  article,  “ap- 
pears to  have  a jierpettifll  candidate.  It  can  hardly  be  donhtcil 
that  if  the  President  should  get  another  term,  the  tide  of 
* ItiNihKVKi.T  talk  ’ would  rise  about  as  high  four  years  hence 
as  it  has  risen  now.  The  minds  of  the  people  appear  to  lie 
shut,  also  their  eyes  and  ears.  They  are  thinking  about  no- 
body but  Mr.  KunHKVELT  and  Mr.  Bu\  ax.  They  will  listen 
to  the  mention  of  no  other  names,  they  see  no  other  poa- 
sible  eiiiuli<hite.  A man  from  Mars  wouhl  conclude  there 
were  but  two  great  living  Americans."  A more  succinct 
stal« -meat  could  not  IjT*  desired.  Not  that  there  need  lc  an- 
tieipation  that  the  minds  ami  pyes  and  curs  of  the  jieuple 
will  remain  forever  shut:  far  from  it;  the  fear  is  that  the 
opening  will  lie  so  rmle  as  to  engender  fateful  consequences. 

Pessimistic  prophecy  does  not  afford  agreeable  recreation ; 
easy  assurance  that  all  will  come  right  somehow  is  vastly  more 
comfortable;  but  when  for  reasons  that  vein  impressive  one 
is  tilled  with  n sense  of  foreboding,  it  may  be  the  part  of  duty 
to  H|«-uk  out,  in  the  hope  of  averting  some  portion  of  |Missil»|c 
disaster.  The  country  is  now  swinging  along  in  a happy- 
go-lucky  nuuuicr  under  a momentum  nreviously  acquired,  and 


so  it  may  continue  for  some  time.  So  it  did  rantinuc  to  the 
very  cud  of  the  Jackson  administration.  But  the  present 
basis  is  false,  ami  the  end  must  come  as  surely  as  the  sun 
sets.  Our  national  life  has  become  artificial  to  a degree; 
public  ami  personal  extravagance  is  woful  to  contemplate; 
all  prices  for  the  necessities  as  well  as  the  luxuries  of  exist- 
ence, for  lalinr,  for  capital,  for  every  component  part  of  the 
foundation  of  true  and  safe  living,  are  unprecedentedly  and 
abnormally  high;  tlie  confidence  upon  which  the  permanence 
of  prosperity  absolutely  <k-|iends  is  seriously  impaired — and 
eighteen  mouths  before  election  day  we  are  actually  engaged 
in  an  exciting  nntioual  campaign,  with  every  prospect  of 
“ four  yearn  more  ” of  unrest  and  turmoil. 

It  is  possible  that  the  sober  sense  of  the  country  may  he 
aroused  before  November,  190K.  but  even  so  the  awakening 
may  come  too  late.  Hitherto  prudence  has  found  un  avenue 
of  expression  in  our  natioiud  election*.  If  a Blaine  premised 
jingoism,  there  was  a sober  Cleveland  us  an  alternative; 
if  u Ihc van  threatened  confusion,  there  was  a safe  and  sane 
McKinley.  For  the  first  time  in  tlie  history  of  the  nation 
no  opfiortunity  for  choosing  now  exists  or  promises  to  arise. 
I’u leas  a remarkable  cliauge  lie  wrought  within  the  next 
twelve  months,  tin-  sole  discrimination  to  bo  made  nt  the 
next  election  will  lie  between  virtual  autocracy  and  ignorant 
quackery,  surcharged  in  nlwut  equal  measure  with  |*iu- 
sibilitic*  of  harm. 

\Ve  need  not  deceive  ourselves  continually.  Already  Mr. 
RcNMEvr.LT  is  confiding  to  his  intimates  that  the  demand  that 
he  violate  an  established  tradition  of  the  country  ami  in- 
cidentally break  his  personal  pledge-  is  giving  him  “ many 
anxious  1110101*111*”;  moreover,  uone  knows  better  than  he 
that,  despite  the  adroit  use  of  the  branding-iron,  no  other 
living  man  except  Mr.  Brya.N  can  by  any  possible  stretch 
of  conviction  stand  for  all  of  his  “ policies ”;  so  what  is  most 
natural  to  expect,  and  what,  as  a matter  of  actual  fact,  do 
nine  out  of  ten  anticipate,  except  a reiiominution  I So.  too, 
with  Mr.  Bryan  I Still  coyly  undetermined  in  mind  respect- 
ing tlie  advisability  of  his  own  candidacy,  he  even  now  de- 
fiantly forces  each  and  all  of  h is  nostrums  down  the  llirant 
of  his  party,  and  threatens  to  “drive  out"  those  who  may 
rebel. 

Resistance  to  either  atnl  especially  to  both  of  them*  popular 
poiiticiuus  may  and  probably  will  U*  futile,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  tln>  unmistakable  duty  of  all  sober  citizens. 

“Public  officials,''  firmly  declared  Theodore  Rouwivelt  in 
his  valiant  essay  on  eivil  servico  reform.  “should  In?  con- 
demned when  they  do  ill;  uml  attention  should  be  called  not 
only  to  what  they  do.  but  to  what  they  fail  to  do.  To  an 
even  greater  extent,  of  course,  this  apptie s to  tlie  Presidents 

To  liead  the  radical  tieket  we  projHisc  for  President  the 
Kinincut  Reformer  of  the  Tariff  and  Civil  Service,  and  for 
Vice-President  the  consistent  Advis-utc  of  the  old,  original 
Jeffersonian  Doctrine  of  tlie  Initiative  and  Referendum: 
ROOSEVELT  AND  BRYAN.. 

Secretary  Taft’s  Candidacy 

Apparently  it  may  be  assumed  that  Secretary  Taft  is  in 
the  field,  and  that  his  friends  arc,  with  his  authority,  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  secure  for  liim  flu*  Republican  nomination 
for  President  in  1908.  Mr.  Taft’s  visit  to  Cincinnati  was 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the  Yale  associated 
claim  of  the  West.  His  speech  was  an  execllcnt  Yale  docu- 
ment, ami  in  it  lie  told  his  frietally  listeners  of  tlie  peculiarity 
of  Yale  loyalty — a |N*i-tiliiirity  that  is  common  to  the  alumni 
«>f  all  American  colleges.  Mr.  Taky  said  nothing  about  politic* 
o|N*nlv,  but  In*  ami  bis  brother  Charles  are  reported  to  have 
had  confcrcncis  with  leading  Republican  jiolitieiuti*  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  Vorakkr  wing  of  the  party.  Senator  For- 
akkk  professes  to  I*  certain  of  defeating  Mr.  Taft,  and  others, 
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as  is  usual,  think  differently.  Men  who  arc  in  a political 
contest  are  seldom  foolish  enough  to  admit  that  they  cannot 
win,  or  that  there  is  any  douht  about  the  result.  All  this 
being  true,  it  is  evident  that  .Mr.  Taft  has  turned  his  hark 
on  the  ambition  of  hia  life — the  ambition  to  be  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States.  This  will  not  be  altogether  ill  news 
to  those  who  believe  in  the  Federal  government,  in  the  main- 
tenance of  its  dual  sovereignty,  dual  rights  and  obligations, 
and  dual  loyalty.  Mr.  Taft  has  Income  as  great  a centralizer 
ns  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and,  as  President,  lie  would  lx-  as  great  a 
paternalist.  Hut  it  is  clear  now  that  he  will  be  President  if 
he  can  be,  and  also  it  is  clear  that,  nevertheless,  he  may  yet 
be  Chief  J usticc. 

Roosevelt's  Intrusion  la  Ohio 

Then?  is  nuturally  much  demoralization  in  Ohio  politics, 
and  this  demoralization  is  irrcs|icctive  of  parties.  The  in- 
trusion of  Mr.  Roosevelt  intb  the  Republican  politics  of  the 
State  does  not  moud  matters,  and  that  he  has  intruded  seems 
to  be  certain.  It  is  laid  for  him,  had  for  Secretary  Taft, 
bad  for  Ohio,  and  bad  for  the  country.  We  cannot  truthfully 
say  that  it  is  bad  for  the  Republican  party  of  Ohio,  because 
it  is  difficult,  next  to  impossible,  to  spoil  so  bud  a thing.  It 
is  said,  and  there  is  evidence  to  support  the  assertion,  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  determined  to  employ  the  Federal  patron- 
ugc  to  secure  for  his  friend  S«*cn-tary  Taft  the  Republican 
nomination  for  President  in  190S.  Also  involved  in  the  strug- 
gle are  the  political  fortunes  of  Mr.  Birton,  now  Repn-senta- 
tive  in  Congress  of  the  Cleveland  district.  Mr.  ButTON  is 
ambitious  to  be  tile  successor  of  Senator  Forakkr,  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  very  angry  with  the  Senator  b< 'cause  of  the  lat- 
ter’s attitude  in  the  unfortunate  Brownsville  uffair.  It  may 
be  admitted  that  Takt  and  Bckton  are  excellent  men;  that  is 
a jdiase  of  the  controversy,  however,  which  is  not  now  itn- 
)M»rtant.  We  are  now  to  deal  with  the  conduct  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  that,  in  Ohio  as  in  New  York,  1b  worthy  of  the 
severest  condemnation. 

Roosevelt  Against  the  Merit  System 

One  of  the  principal  arguments  for  civil  sendee  reform 
from  its  earliest  days  has  been  furnished  by  the  possibility, 
under  the  spoils  system,  for  a President  to  perpetuute  his 
tenure  of  office  by  tlic  abuse  of  the  Federal  patronage.  At 
this  argument  a good  many  of  our  most  practical  politicians 
used  to  smile;  but  we  art1  now  having  a living  illustration 
of  its  soundness.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  using  the  patronage 
of  the  United  States  to  aid  in  procuring  the  Presidential 
nomination  for  Mr.  Taft,  he  himself  is  doing  precisely  what 
he  used  to  contend  would  lie  a menace  to  free  institutions. 
He  may  not  be  doing  this  for  his  own  renomination,  but  it 
might  as  well  be  that;  he  is  using  the  offices  of  the  United 
States  in  behalf  of  one  whom  he  has  selected  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor, in  order  that  his “ policies ” may  be  perpetuated.  It  was 
the  feeling  of  George  Washington  that  the  Federal  offai-s 
might  thus  Ik*  used,  and  partly  for  that  reason  he  was  op- 
l>oKod  to  a third  term.  This  is  the  argument  which  has  also 
strongly  appealed  to  those  who  favor  but  one  term  for  a 
President,  ami  which  induced  the  framers  of  tin*  Constitution 
of  the  Confederate  States  to  fix  the  term  of  the  President 
at  six  years,  und  to  make  him  ineligible  for  a second  term 
ill  succession.  So  also  it  was  liecause  they  believed  that 
Andrew  Johnson  was  filling  the  Federal  offices  with  men 
who  supported  his  policy  that  George  William  Ci  ktis  and 
other  civil  service  reformers  favored  the  enact merit  anil  re- 
tention of  the  ten u re-of -office  law.  Civil  serviop  reformers 
who  have  acted  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  past,  who  have 
believed  in  him,  and  who  ho|>c  that  they  may  receive  him 
back  some  day  as  a sincere  reformer,  an*  astonished  and 
grieved  by  his  conduct  with  respect  to  the  Federal  patronage  in 
New  York  and  Ohio.  In  every  way  this  busini'-ss  is  injurious 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  is  attempting  the  part  which  Andhkiv 
Jackson  played  when  he  forced  Martin  Van  Boren  upon  the 
Democratic  party  us  the  candidate  for  President.  Jackson 
succeeded,  but  Van  Berks  suffered.  Will  Mr.  Taft,  if 
Roosevelt  succeeds,  enjoy  n sweeter  experience  in  the  office? 
Would  the  Congress  which  olteys  Roosevelt  for  fear  of  the 
people  obey  the  man  whom  Roosevelt  names  to  lie  his  suc- 
cessor? Will  the  politics  of  Ohio,  already  of  evil  character 
and  repute,  be  lienefitcd  hv  this  adoption  of  its  own  worst 
methods  by  the  man  whom  it  and  its  leaders  have  regarded 


as  its  and  their  most  virtuous  enemy?  Will  Mr.  Taft  him- 
self like  to  be  nominated  through  wicked  activities  such  as 
those  for  which  a short  time  ago  he  denounced  “ Boss”  Cox 
of  Cincinnati?  Will  the  country’s  civil  service  be  made  the 
purer  by  this  abuse  of  it  by  one  of.  the  leading  reformers — 
a reformer  who  has  fought  so  long  in  behalf  of  the  system 
ill  favor  of  which  public  sentiment  has  grown  steadily  since 
18831  Mr.  Roosevelt  owes  his  start  in  politics  largely  to  his 
advocacy  of  this  system  and  to  tlic  energy  with  which  he  has 
contended  against  the  urts  that  ho  now  appears  to  he  prac- 
tising. He  is  laying  up  stores  of  gladness  for  the  spoilsmen 
who  may  come  after  him.  Not  only  is  a practical  question 
thus  put  to  Mr.  Taft,  but  it  may  also  lie  asked  of  Ohio 
whether  it  is  any  more  ready  to  accept  from  Washington 
the  intervention  of  the  President  to  determine  tlic  Stutc’s 
choice  of  Presidential  delegates  mid  Senator  than  was  New 
York  in  lSn;i  to  accept  a President’s  candidate  for  Governor. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  comprehends 
the  nature  of  his  conduct,  or  its  consequences. 

The  Referendum  and  Initiative 

Old  I)r.  William  J.  Bryan  announced  the  other  day  that  lie 
would  drive  out  of  the  Democratic  party  any  man  who  should 
refuse  to  accept  his  latest  political  nostrum,  to  wit,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  "referendum”  and  the  “initiative”  in  the 
machinery  of  Federal  legislation.  Mars1  Henry  Wattehson, 
hearing  of  the  threat,  expressed  the  belief  that  it  could  he 
executed,  on  the  ground  that  as  » driver  of  men  out  of  the 
Democratic  party  Mr.  Bryan  has  already  been  phenomenally 
successful.  * The  principle  of  the  referendum  is,  of  course, 
emlKidicd  in  every  State  Constitution,  which  provides  for 
the  submission  of  a constitutional  amendment  to  the  popular 
tote.  Not  only  the  referendum  blit  tlic  initiative  is  exempli- 
fied in  our  Federal  Constitution;  for  Article  V.,  after  declaring 
that  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  may  propose 
Specific  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  goes  on  to  say  that 
on  the  application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the 
several  States,  Congress  «W1  call  a convention  for  proposing 
amendments.  In  neither  case  are  the  amendments  valid 
until  they  have  been  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  or  State 
conventions  of  three-fourths  of  the  States.  Obviously  the 
initiative  as  well  as  the  referendum  is  authorized  by  this 
article  in  fact,  though  not  by  name.  Evidently,  however, 
what  Mr.  Bryan  has  in  mind  is  a much  less  cumbrous,  dilatory, 
and  difficult  process  of  eliciting  the  popular  will. 

How  it  Works  in  Switzerland 

Mr.  Bryan,  it  seems,  studied  the  “referendum”  in  Switzer- 
land. There,  if  the  revision  of  the  Federal  Constitution  is  de- 
manded by  one  of  the  two  House#  of  the  Federal  Assembly,  or 
by  00,000  Swiss  citizens,  the  question  of  revision  must  lie  sul>- 
in  it  led  to  a popular  vote,  as  also  the  draft  of  the  proposed 
change  in  the  Federal  organic  law.  Since  1«74  all  Federal 
fairs,  too.  must  lie  submitted  to  the  popular  vote  on  demand  of 
30,000  electors,  or  of  eight  out  of  the  twenty-two  cantons. 
It  was  apprehended  by  Swiss  conservatives  that  aueh  an  ex- 
tension of  the  initiative  and  the  referendum  would  lead  to 
radical  and  sweeping  innovations,  hut,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
during  the  twelve  years  following  1S74,  out  of  one  hundred  mid 
seven  statutes  and  resolutions  passed  by  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment, only  nineteen  were  submitted  to  the  popular  vote,  and 
of  these  hut  six  were  accepted,  the  remaining  thirteen  be- 
coming law  in  the  nWnoe  of  a demand  for  a referendum. 
The  extension  of  the  principle  of  the  referendum  and  initiative 
to  the  Federal  government  came  naturally  to  the  Swiss,  who 
long  before  1874  had  adopted  in  moist  of  their  cantons  the 
referendum  in  either  a facultative  or  an  obligatory  form,  by 
providing  that  laws  made  by  a cantonal  legislature  may  or 
mast  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  approval.  It  is 
well  known  also  that  the  three  “ Forest  Cantons,”  so  called, 
remained  pure  democracies — that  is  to  say,  cantonal  laws 
wen?  passed,  not  by  a representative  legislature,  but  by  the 
primary  voters  assembled  in  mass-meeting.  Of  course  the 
introduction  of  cither  form  of  tlic  Swiss  initiative  and  refer- 
endum in  our  Federal  system  could  only  Ih>  effected  by  means 
of  a constitutional  amendment,  and  long  before  such  a step 
could  lie  taken  the  objection*  to  such  encroachments  on  the 
principle  of  representative  government  would  lie  made  thor- 
oughly known.  Or  the  face,  of  things  it  is  doubtful  whether 
institutions  that  seem  to  do  no  harm  in  a small  and  compact 
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commonwealth  like  the  Swiss  Confederation  would  work  well 
in  so  hupt*  a conglomeration  of  States  as  is  represented  in 
the  American  Union. 

Why  Not  Elect  Better  Representatives  ? 

In  Massachusetts  discussion  has  prompted  n pood  many  peo- 
plc  of  good  intellect  to  urge  a nKKliiication  of  tlic  suggestion. 
A public-opinion  bill  is  pending,  and  one  of  the  customary 
Faneuil  Hall  meetings  has  been  held  in  its  behalf.  This  bill 
provides  for  expressions  of  opinion  on  public  questions  at  the 
ballot-box.  not  necessarily  on  formulated  bills.  It  is  a better 
ideu  than  tlic  other,  but  it  is  also  indicative  of  a general  feel- 
ing that  legislature*  liave  lost  reputation  and  their  usefulness. 
Some  of  the  opjtosition  to  the  measure  expressed  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislators  is  that  submission  to  instructions  from 
the  people  will  degrade  them.  President  Eliot  speaks  soundly, 
in  answering  this,  that  they  are  already  degraded  because 
they  receive  instructions — nay,  orders — from-  bosses  who  an* 
themselves  under  instruction,  coupled  usually  with  a pecuniary 
consideration.  Moreover,  tlic  Massachusetts  Constitution  con- 
templates and  |x*rnuts  instructions  by  the  people  to  the  legis- 
lators. It  is  natural,  iwrhnps,  at  this  time  that  the  ptun  involv- 
ing the  assumption  of  a paternal  direction  by  the  people  of 
their  legislators  should  occur  as  u remedy  of  the  evil  of  laid 
representative  government.  But  why  not  try  another  plan  if  Why 
may  not  the  people  lx*  induced  to  elect  better  representatives, 
men  with  the  training  for  the  task  of  lawmaking,  the  time 
to  attend  to  it,  and  the  virtue  to  work  for  the  public  gftod — 
a training  and  a leisure  that  the  people  cannot  have,  although 
iliey  may  possess  tlic  virtue?  The  basis  of  all  tliesc  desires 
is  that  the  legislators  of  our  time  are  continuously  and  per- 
sistently refusing  to  'lo  what  the  people  think  ought  to  be 
done,  or  an*  actually  doing  what  the  people  do  not  want  done; 
but  what  guarantee  have  we  that  the  people  who  have  elected 
these  disappointing  representatives  will  do  any  better  in  the 
matter  of  direct  legislation?  If  legislatures  an*  as  had  as 
they  are  said  to  be  by  friends  of  the  initiative  and  the  refer- 
endum and  of  the  public-opinion  bill,  the  n*mcdy  is  not  more 
duties  for  the  democracy,  but  more  political  education  and 
greater  political  activity,  to  the  end  that  worthy  representatives 
may  be  sent  to  the  legislatures. 

Plutocratic  or  Mob  Government 

The  President  said  in  his  speech  at  Jamestown  that  this 
government  “shall  never  become  the  government  of  a plu- 
tocracy and  it  shall  never  heeome  the  government  of  a mob.” 
This  renewed  assurance  is  welcome.  There  have  bren  times 
when  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  kinds  of  government  seemed 
to  bo  threatened,  and  the  two  classes  at  different  times  have 
met  with  partial  success.  For  example:  a Congress  domi- 
nated by  the  beneficiaries  of  a protective  tariff  is  to  a certain 
extent  a plutocratic  government;  a government  that  would 
In*  the  parent,  now  cherishing  ami  again  punitive,  of  all  the 
corporations  of  the  country  would  naturally,  from  time  to 
time  at  least,  fall  under  sordid  plutocratic  influences.  A 
Congress  or  a State  Legislature  that  would  enact  laws  in 
obedience  to  the  ardors  of  the  mob  would  lie  a government 
of  the  other  kind.  Indeed,  any  government  that  favored  or  re- 
strained by  class  legislation  would  likely  lie  cither  a plutocratic 
or  a mob  government,  and  Mr.  Rooskvki.t  is  correct  in  saying 
that,  either  kind  should  not  be  the  government  of  this  republic 
Whether  it  “ shall  ” be  one  or  the  other  or  neither  dc|x*nds 
partly  on  tbc  courage,  the  self -rest  mint,  the  obedience  to  law, 
and  the  sense  of  justice  of  tin*  executive  and  judicial  de- 
partments, and  partly  on  the  wisdom,  the  education,  and  the 
independence  of  the  legislative  department.  Thus  far  in 
the  history  of  the  country  there  have  been  no  laws  pnsMsl  in 
the  interests  of  plutocrats,  eo  nomine,  although  there  have 
I wen  some,  like  the  tariff  law,  enacted  in  their  interest,  and 
of  which  they  have  taken  due  advantage.  It  is  also  true  that 
ninny  laws  have  Ixen  enacted  antagonistic  to  plutocrats  and 
«-niitrary  to  the  interests  of  all  who  possess  the  talent  or  the 
virtue  to  get  on  in  the  world,  ami  in  aid  of  a noisy  multitude. 
It  would  have  been  edifying  if  the  President  liad  particulnr- 


Prtiident  Roosevelt's  Historical  Address 

The  historical  part  of  the  President's  Jamestown  sp«  eh  was 
find  rate.  The  general  opinion  about  it  as  refleelet.  in  the 


papers  has  been  that  it  could  hardly  have  been  better  done, 
no  matter  by  whom.  In  truth,  there  is  hardly  any  one  in 
sight  so  well  qualified  by  knowledge  and  syinjiathy  to  talk 
about  the  American  pioneers  ami  their  work  in  opening  s 
continent  to  civilization  as  President  Rooslvklt.  lie  has 
studied  that  chapter  of  our  history,  ami  has  written  a good 
part  of  it  himself,  and  his  rapid  and  condensed  review  of 
the  lnliors  and  achievements  of  the  settlers  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  was  full  of  life  and  interest. 

Mr.  Ingalfj  Reviews  Railroad  History 

At  the  dinner  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburg,  on  April  i«5. 
Mr.  Mki.viu.k  E.  I walls,  chairman  of  the  “ Big  Four,”  front 
briefly  over  the  history  of  railroad  rates  in  this  country  in 
the  last  quarter-century.  Prior  to  18SB  all  the  railroads 
habitually  made  secret  contracts,  selling  their  transportation 
to  wholesale  bidders  at  the  best  prices  possible,  and  trying  to 
build  up  the  industries  of  the  country  and  pay  dividends  to 
their  stockholders.  When  competition  got  too  lively,  the  roads 
made  pools,  and  by  that  means  were  able  to  maintain  rates. 
When  the  interstate  commerce  law  of  1884J  prohibited  pooling, 
the  railroads  did  their  best  for  a year  to  do  business  according 
to  the  law,  but  competition  increased,  the  rebate  system  grew 
up,  published  tariffs  were  ignored,  and  tlic  mails  were  in  ;» 
struggle  for  life.  In  1895,  the  situation  being  oxtrrmoly  bad 
for  the  railroads,  there  was  a meeting  of  all  the  lines  north 
of  the  Ohio  and  oast  of  the  Mississippi  to  devise  means  to 
maintain  rates  and  save  the  railroads  from  bankruptcy.  The 
Joint  Traffic  Association  Agreement  was  then  invented  as 
nn  expedient  that  would  comply  with  the  interstate  commerce 
law  and  aid  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  enforcing 
the  published  rates.  The  agreement  worked  well,  but  the 
shippers  who  did  not  want  rates  maintained  promptly  took 
it  into  court,  and  to  the  extreme  surprise  of  its  designer* 
got  a deci-ion  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  Siikrmax  law,  and 
that  the  railroads  had  no  power  to  make  un  agreement  for  the 
maintenance  of  rates.  Following  that,  there  came  secret 
agreements  between  the  roads,  but  they  were  ineffective,  and 
secret  rebates  and  contracts  multiplied  apace.  Then  followed 
the  “ community  of  interest”  idea.  State  taxation  of  rail- 
road securities  had  driven  them  to  Wall  Street  and  into  the 
control  of  cliques.  Tlw*  new  plan  was  that  six  or  seven  men 
should  buy  control  of  all  tlic  railroads  in  the  country,  and 
so  maintain  rates.  That  plan  was  nipped  by  the  Northern 
Securities  decision,  but  for  which,  said  Mr.  Ixmi.Ls,  a few 
men  would  have  controlled  the  great  transportation  interests 
of  the  country,  and  while  maintaining  rates,  would  have  made 
and  unmade  statesmen,  und  controlled  legislatures  ami  Con- 
gress, so  that  no  one  knows  what  the  end  would  have  been. 

The  Lcuon  of  Twenty-five  Yean 

Thus  reviewing  railroad  history.  Mr.  I.nuall*  told  his  rail- 
roud  brethren  that  they  must  have  legislation  giving  them 
authority  to  contract  and  make  agreements  between  them- 
selves that  could  lie  enforced.  These  agreements  must  lx*  pub- 
lic, atid  referable  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
ease  of  complaint.  And  they  must  also  have  legislation  pro- 
viding that  no  new  railways  shall  be  built  or  new  stock  ami 
bonds  issued  except  with  the  Interstate  Conlmcrce  Commis- 
sion's approval.  u I know,”  he  said,  “ that  this  will  cause  a 
storm  among  Home  railway  promoters,  but,  gentlemen,  you 
hare  got  to  submit.”  Railroading.  Mr.  Ingalls  considers, 
is  no  longer  a private  industry,  and  the  railroad  man  who  is 
not  prepared  to  manage  his  railway  as  a public  institution 
in  accordance  with  law  ought  to  resign  and  go  into  some 
other  business.  That,  is  the  lesson  of  twenty-five  years  of 
railroad  history  as  Mr.  Inoali.s  reads  it. 

No  Senator  for  Rhode  Island 

The  Kliodi-  Isliuid  Legislature  has  adjourned  ami  has 
made  no  choice  of  United  States  Senator.  This  wits  csjie- 
eiiilly  annoying  to  Boss  Bratton,  because  he  had  nnlered  the 
Republicans  to  elect  some  one,  and  the  order  was  disobeyed. 
This  humiliation,  coming  ns  it  did  after  Rhode  Island's  Gov- 
ernor had  directed  Bratton’s  exclusion  from  bis  haunt  in  the 
State  Capitol,  ought  to  indicate  to  the  boos  that  the  time 
has  come  when  he  might  well  lie  thinking  of  retiring.  When 
bosses  are  growing  unpopular  in  Kkotki  Island  and  Con- 
necticut, decent  public  opinion  must  be  waking  up  every- 
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when*.  As  to  going  without  a Senator,  Rhode  Island  need 
not  take  this  to  heart  as  if  it  were  a great  evil  to  the  State. 
Deadlocks  have  happened  before,  and  have  in  the  end  been 
beneficial  to  the  Stales  in  which  they  have  occurred  by  result- 
ing in  better  Senators  than  were  contemplated  by  the  dead- 
locked legislators.  Delaware’s  experience  ought  to  encourage 
Kindle  Island.  Worse  tilings  can  happen  to  a counuunity 
than  the  lack  or  loss  of  some  kinds  of  1‘nitcd  States  Senators. 

The  Problem  In  Russia 

All  fricuds  of  individual  liberty,  of  the  rights  of  men  to 
their  lives,  their  liberties,  and  the  rewards  of  their  toil,  must 
wish  to  the  Russian  Duma  good  fortune— the  good  fortune 
that  attends  the  clear  thinking  and  self-restraint  that  arc  in- 
spired by  patriotism.  And  yet  there  is  doubt.  The  Duma 
is  not  yet  under  the  control  of  the  steady-headed,  but  for- 
tunately it  is  also  not  under  fhe  control  of  the  others.  The 
Revolutionist  members  favor  political  assassination  because 
they  think  that  all  that  has  Urn  gained  thus  far  has  been 
by  awMUMinatiun.  The  Constitutional  Democrats  desire  im- 
mediately a constitutional  monarchy,  but  not  yet  a parlia- 
mentary government.  The  Reactionaries  think  that  tliey 
would  benefit  by  the  triumph  of  the  radicals  and  the  conse- 
quent dissolution  of  the  Duma.  The  problem  will  work  out 
one  way  or  the  other;  in  the  mean  time  no  party  yet  dares  to 
take  a positive  step. 

Mr.  HiTTt  Tranquil  Forecast 

Mr.  Jauks  <1.  Hill  sees  a slowing  up  in  business,  hut  it 
does  not  frighten  him.  The  reaction,  he  believes,  will  be  a 
healthy  one,  affecting  luxuries,  but  not  including  the  business 
pursuits  that  arc  concerned  with  the  necessities  of  life.  He 
expects  the  steel  trade  to  hold  its  own  because  of  the  multipli- 
cation of  new  uses  for  steel.  Car-building,  he  thinks,  may 
slow  up  a little,  nr.d  some  of  the  big  manufacturers  of  things 
which  are  in  demand  in  flush  times  will  find  their  orders 
falling  off  before  the  year  is  out,  and  wjll  have  ta  lay  off  men. 
Day-laborets  who  have  been  getting  from  $2  ftO  to  £l  a day 
will  presently  he  working  for  less  money,  and  bankers  will 
find  their  funds  in  less  demand  and  get  lower  interest  rates. 
Nothing  about  this  prospect  dismays  Mr.  II ILL.  aI  would 
call  this,”  he  says,  “a  healthy  reaction,  for  more  helpful  than 
the  disastrous  panic  of  ten  years  ago,  or  even  the  reaction  that 
preceded  the  lust  Presidential  election.”  A controlled  re- 
action is  what  he  anticipates;  not  one  that  takes  the  hit  in 
its  teeth  and  nine  into  [utnie. 

The  Rush  of  HousemaUfs  to  Europe 

It  is  becoming  so  familiar  an  incident  of  household  expe- 
rience in  those  parts  to  have  domestic  servants  give  notice 
in  April  that  they  expect  to  give  up  their  situations  for  the 
summer  and  spend  that  season  in  Europe  that  it  has  ceased 
to  excite  surprise,  though  it  still  invites  reflection.  Inasmuch 
as  the  culling  of  domestic  service  is  not  especially  popular, 
and  the  demand  for  competent  servants  everywhere  much 
exceeds  the  supply,  it  may  Ik-  worth  while  to  poiut  out  some 
particulars  in  which  domestic  work  seems  particularly  advan- 
tageous. Servants’  wage*  have  gone  up  along  with  all  other 
wages.  The  increase  in  the  last  year  or  two  has  been  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent.  But  while  the  increased  cost  of 
living  has  commonly  Iteen  named  as  the  chief  basis  for  the 
increase  of  wages  in  general,  domestic  servants  who  are 
boarded  ami  lodged  by  the  families  they  work  for  get  their 
increase  of  pay  without  any  notable  corresponding  increase 
in  their  cost  of  living.  I'pon  their  employers  fall  the  burdens 
both  of  imying  them  higher  wages  and  of  paying  very  much 
higher  prices  for  everything  they  eat  and  drink,  and  higher 
rent  for  the  house  they  lodge  in.  The  housekeepers  are  per- 
fectly aware  of  this  condition  of  things.  Everywhere  where 
money  has  to  be  considered  at  all  comes  the  same  wail  over 
flip  enlarriitous  ami  unavoidable  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 
It  is  not  that  the  housekeeper* — those  that  are  sensible — 
grudge  their  servants  higher  wages,  but  that  so  nuinv  of  them 
are  so  hard  put  to  it  to  maintain,  on  incomes  that  have  not 
increased,  the  style  of  living  to  which  they  are  used  that  the 
wage  inerrase  iKfomes  a serious  problem  in  finance.  Servant* 
get,  and  should  get,  the  ruling  rates,  whatever  they  are.  De- 
mand ami  supply  regulate  that.  But  when  the  housemaid 
or  the  cook  give*  notice  that  she  will  spend  tko  summer  in 


Ireland  or  in  Sweden,  the  housekeeper  feels  more  acutely 
than  ever  that  44  service  ” is  a good  ileal  better  vocation  than 
it  is  cracked  up  to  be,  and  that  more  competent  women  would 
take  to  it  if  its  advantages  were  better  understood. 

Gilts  to  Colleges 

Gifts  to  college.*  and  universities  are  beginning  to  come 
in  very  early  this  year,  and  if  the  rato  continues  to  progress 
naturally,  tlw  sums  of  the  gifts  that  will  lie  announced  at 
the  various  ('ommencemciits  ought  to  lie  something  astonish- 
ing. John  D.  Kih  kkkki.i.kk  lernls  the  givers.  A few  day* 
ago  he  presented  the  University  of  Chirugo  with  $2,tN)o,tHM» 
worth  of  land.  This  makes  for  this  year  $5,1100,000  of  his 
tainted  money  which  the  University  of  Chicago  has  shame- 
fully  taken,  with  felonious  intent  to  employ  it  in  the  business 
of  education.  There  is,  too,  to  be  counted  the  distribution 
of  the  income  of  his  former  $32,000,000  among  other  deserv- 
ing educational  criminals.  A generous  soul  has  presented 
Dartmouth  with  N i.i M m>.  Within  n few  week*  Yale  has 
received  about  $200,000,  and  during  the  year  Williams  has 
had  considerably  more  than  £500.000.  The  fact  has  not  yet 
been  published,  but  Amherst  is  to  receive  a very  large  sum 
of  money  either  now  or  at  Commencement.  Moreover,  Wis- 
consin has  increased  its  tnx  for  its  university,  and  on  the 
wide  horizon  no  enemy  of  education  npitcnrs  except  the  Senate 
of  Massachusetts,  which  has  voted  to  tax  university  and  col- 
lege property. 

Apropos  of  Child  Labor 

A neighbor  (the  Evening  Nun)  quotes  IIkrhkrt  Spknc’ER 
as  speaking  of 

the  curious  truth  tliat  while  an  evil  is  very  great  it  attract*  lit- 
tle or  no  attention : that  when,  from  one  or  oilier  cause,  it  is 
mitigated,  recognition  of  it  bring*  efforts  to  decrease  it : ami  that 
when  it  has  mueh  diminished,  there  enrnes  a demand  that  strong 
measures  shall  be  taken  for  its  extinction:  natural  means  having 
done  so  much,  a peremptory  cull  for  artificial  means  arises. 

This  seems  a remarkably  appropriate  passage  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  Senator  Beveriimc  and  the  other  enthusiastic 
rooters  for  a national  child-labor  bill.  Not  until  the  ehild- 
hbor  evil  had  been  much  diminishes!  by  intra-state  work  was 
there  real  vehemence  of  demaud  for  strong  measures  by  the 
Federal  government. 

Dangerous  Classes 

The  Boston  Transcript  of  April  23  quotes  the  Rev.  Hmt- 
IIERT  C.  I bjcHi.su,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  the  new  secretary  of 
the  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society,  as  saying  in 
the  course  of  an  address  liefore  the*  Congregational  Club  of 
Boston : 

The  only  umpmlitiedly  dangerous  class  in  America  is  the  self- 
centred  pleasure  seeker*,  men  and  women  to  whom  existence  is 
synonymous  with  dining  and  sleeping,  with  automobiles  and 
yachts,  with  Sunday  jaunts  ami  theatre  parties,  who  touch 
no  hurdrn  of  church  or  state,  who  have  nlidicatr-d  thought  and 
renounced  parenthood — these  are  tlie  men  and  women,  if  multi- 
plied sufficiently,  who  can  sink  our  nation  to  a bottomless  hell. 

To  our  mind  the  “self-centred  pleasure-seekers ” are  not  »o 
dangerous  as  Dr.  Hkurinc  thinks.  If  they  have  renounced 
parenthood,  the  chances  are  against,  their  multiplying  suf- 
ficiently to  sink  our  nation  to  hell.  If  they  have  abdicated 
thought,  they  seem  considerably  more  likely  to  get  into  mis- 
chief themselves  and  go  to  pot  than  to  bring  doom  on  their 
fellows.  Dining  and  sleeping,  automobiling  and  yachting, 
Sunday-plensuring  and  theatre-going,  and  neglect  of  pious 
and  political  duties  may  be  paths  to  perdition  for  those  who 
travel  them  to  extravagant  excess,  but  we  do  not  observe  that 
the  country  is  critically  imperilled  h.v  the  pleasure-socking 
of  the  idle  rich.  It  is  not  they  who  make  the  streets  of 
Chicago  unsafe;  not  they  whom  the  t rust-bus ters  anil  rail- 
road-reformers are  after.  They  make  at  times  a good  ileal 
of  trouble  for  the  courts,  hut,  as  a rule,  they  are  almost  as 
harmless  as  they  are  worthless,  ntul  not  nearly  so  dangerous 
ns  some  folks  who  are  immeasurably  superior  to  them  both 
in  morals  and  in  intellect.  The  people  who  have  raised  the 
most  hob  in  the  world  have  been  people  of  brains,  energy, 
and  industry — good  people,  some  of  them — whose  efforts  have 
l>een  misdirected.  Thugs  and  scamps  do  mischief  too.  hut 
men  plcusurC'Scekcrs  eount  for  little  that  is  either  good  or 
bad. 
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True  Conservatives  versus  Dangerous 
Radicals 

A 8FCBC1I  which  hitherto  ha*  rmiml  hut  scant  attention,  but 
which  deserves  to  be  studied  carefully  and  pondered  deeply,  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Martin  Littleton  at  the  bunquet  given  by  the 
National  Democratic  Club  at  I he  Hotel  Waldorf  Astoria  on  .1  kkkkk- 
hon'm  birthday.  With  rare  lucidity  and  with  irresistible  cogency 
the  speaker  traerd  tlie  genesis  of  monopoly.  and  pointed  to  the  sole 
efficient  remedy.  He  began  with  a convincing  demonstration  of 
the  truth  of  the  dietuin  that  the  tariff  is  the  mother  of  the  trusta. 
With  the  ••kill  of  n surgeon  he  laid  hare  the  fundamental  vice  of 
protective  legislation,  and  with  the  art  of  .a  logician  he  tracked 
its  evil  influence  through  the  far-spreading  network  of  its  mis- 
chievous results. 

Mr.  Littmetox  reminded  his  auditors  that  no  sooner  was  the 
alliance  between  protected  industries  and  the  Federal  government 
(irmly  wrought  than  it  became  inevitable  that  those  industries 
would,  when  need  arose,  corrupt  |*opuInr  elections  in  order  that 
this  alliance  should  be  upheld.  To  that  end  the  twin  agencies  of 
intimidation  and  seduction  were  persistently  employed.  So  it 
came  to  pass  that  if  any  political  party  dared  to  level  a blow  at 
the  iniquitous  union  between  cupidity  and  perverted  jiower  it  was 
at  once  proclaimed  to  lie  at  war  with  the  business  welfare  of  the 
country.  If  any  purty  strove  to  rescue  the  government  from  this 
defiling  partnership  it  was  met  with  the  alarm-cry  that  American 
labor  would  find  itself  without  employment.  If  any  party  chal- 
lenged tltc  wisdom  of  a policy  which  exploited  the  |>ower  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  furtherance  of. class  enrichment,  it  was  confronted 
with  the  averment  that  should  this  policy  la-  alamdoncd  the  gov 
eminent  would  be  left  without  revenue  to  defray  it*  expenses.  So 
fear  begotten  of  ignorance,  real  begotten  of  arrogance,  and  the 
gain  liegottcn  of  a prostitution  of  power,  held  fast  cemented  the 
alliance  between  the  government  and  the  protected  Industrie*, 
until  the  swollen  fortunes  of  a few  could  take  their  toll  of  all 
the  earnings  of  the  many.  The  government  did  not.  and  assumed 
that  it  should  not,  stop  with  the  protection  which  it  gave  to  the 
manufacturer : hut.  taking  this  as  a precedent  ami  an  authority, 
lavished  on  interstate  railways  concessions  of  the  public  lands. 
These  railways,  obviously,  were  to  la-  the  great  arteries  of  com- 
merce between  the  States,  and  as  it  had  entered  into  a bar- 
gain to  protect  this  commerce,  it  was  but  logical  and  natural  that 
it  should  show  itself  equally  generous  to  the  channels  whereby  the 
output  of  the  protected  purveyor  could  be  conveyed  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  Littleton  went  on  to  show  that  scarcely  were  trunk  lines, 
thus  stimulated  by  prodigal  grants  of  the  public  domain,  com- 
pleted when  the  protected  industries  drove  a bargain  with  the  new 
common  carriers  for  discrimination  in  their  favor.  They  argued 
that  if  the  Federal  government  had  the  right  to  discriminate  by 
the  bestowal  of  protection  on  one  class,  the  railroads  must  have  u 
similar  right  to  discriminate  by  the  giving  of  advantage  to  the 
same  class,  If  the  Federal  government  would  accept  as  a reward 
for  tariff  legislation  tjie  pecuniary  support  of  protected  industry, 
why  should  not  railroads  accept  slock  in  manufacturing  companies 
ns  a reward  for  a like  unfair  discrimination?  Fussing  to  the 
next  step  in  the  evolution  of  perversion,  Mr.  Littleton  drew- at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  when  protected  industries  had  cemented 
their  alliance  with  the  government,  am]  hail  reached  the  desired 
under 'standing  with  the  rnilmuds,  they  had  but  one  obstacle  left 
in  the  way  of  undisputed  supremacy,  ami  that  was  such  competi- 
tion ns  still  survived  to  annoy  them.  Since  the  government  had 
given  them  protection  in  the  interests  of  business,  and  had  given 
bounties  to  the  railroads  in  the  interest  of  that  same  business, 
and  had  allowed  these  industries  to  drive  discriminating  bargains 
with  the  railroads,  always  in  the  Intmut  of  business,  why.  it  was 
urged  on  tiehnlf  of  prospective  monopolists,  should  not  the  gov- 
ernment. in  the  interest  of  the  same  business,  allow  them  to  com- 
bine and  consolidate  in  order  to  cheapen  their  products,  reduce 
the  cost  of  production  and  distribution,  and  improve  the  article 
made  ami  sold?  The  Federal  government  was  their  government 
—such,  practically,  was  the  contention  of  the  protected  industries 
— it  was  their  avowed  ami  willing  partner  in  the  sharp  and  con- 
scienceless pursuit,  of  trade.  Did  they  not  elect  its  officers  by  the 
supply  of  money  at  elections?  Were  they  not  representative  of 
all  the  business  interests  of  the  country?  Was  not,  indeed,  their 
welfare  synonymous  with  prosperity  itself?  Why,  then,  should 
they  not  enjoy  the  further  protection  of  their  faithful  partner  in 
the  process  of  creating  by  combination  private  monopolies T Rea- 
soning in  this  way.  the  protected  industries  took  the  last  step 
needed  to  complete  u .system  which  rested  entirely  on  nn  inde- 
fensible. if  not  corrupt,  nllianee  la-tween  private  enterprise  ami 
a great  government. 

'Thus  did  Mr.  Littleton  demonstrate  that  (lie  insidious  influ- 
ence of  the  protective  system  has  run  to  the  very  finger-tips  of 
American  life.  The  virus  of  its  unjust  discrimination  has  touched 
and  tainted  every  detail  of  American  business.  From  u political 
instrumentality,  impartially  and  bravely  holding  to  a perfect 
level  the  balance  of  its  great  powers,  our  Federal  government  has 


become  on  the  one  hand  the  abettor  of  wealth,  seeking  and  ob- 
taining undue  advantage,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  the  ally  ap- 
pealed to  by  lawless  labor,  aiming  to  secure  in  its  turn  a share 
of  paternalism.  From  a republic  representing  the  wisdom  ami 
virtue  accruing  from  ages  of  content  for  just  legislation,  our 
Federal  polity  has  been  pulled  into  a complicated  alliance  with 
capital  and  labor.  Mr.  LITTLETON  points  out  how  the  two  great 
political  | tarries  to-day  are  surging  in  frantic  distraction  amid 
the  confused  consequences  of  a protective  system,  and  delivering 
blow  after  blow  at  symptoms,  with  never  a thought  of  the  dis- 
ease. As  the  sjMttkcr  put  if  at  the  Waldorf  banquet,  the  Repub- 
licans are  riding  like  a rudderless  ship  under  the  full  steam  of  a 
strenuous  captain,  while  they  reck  not  of  wind  or  weather  or 
barometer.  Meanwhile  the  Democrats  are  resting  in  the  calm  of 
accustomed  defeat,  although,  from  age-long  habit,  they  still  have 
an  eye  to  the  life-boats.  The  old  party  iuuiicr,  however,  linn*  be- 
came empty  sounds.  Mr.  Littleton  doe*  but  slate  a truth  patent 
to  all  clear-sighted  onlookers  when  he  says  that  half  the  men 
who  profess  to  lie  Republicans  are  not  Republicans,  and  half  the 
men  who  profess  to  be  Democrats  are  not  Democrats.  Whatever 
they  call  themselves,  they  do  but  yield  to  the  attraction  of  in- 
stinct or  the  allurement  of  gain.  The  speaker  recognized,  a*  all 
of  us  must  recognize,  that  the  line  of  cleavage  runs  no  longer 
between  Democrats  ami  Republicans:  it  runs  between  conservatives 
and  radical*. 

Mr.  Littleton  explained  that  lie  did  not  have  in  view  the  con- 
servatism which  burrows  under  tlie  government,  dislocate*  it* 
foundations,  arid  saps  its  vitality.  Neither  doe*  |»e  mean  the 
conservatism  which  shudders  at  the  sound  of  honest  controversy, 
and  shrinks  at  the  intrusion  of  daylight.  Nor  yet  docs  he  have 
in  mind  the  conservatism  which,  impelled  by  greed,  seizes  upon  a 
political  party,  and  under  the  shibboleth  of  preserving  property 
rights  ap|N-nls  to  tlie  people  to  promote  its  private  interest*.  The 
conservatism  advocated  by  Mr,  Littleton  is  that  which  would 
hold  the  Federal  government  so  high  above  the  reach  of  class  in- 
terest that  it  could  hear  neither  the  cry  of  the  lawless  mob  nor 
the  invocation  of  those  fat  with  privilege.  In  other  words,  a 
conservatism  which  cares  not  bow  rich  people  may  grow,  so  long 
a*  they  stand  alone  and  earn  their  wealth  without  the  aid  of 
government:  and  cares  as  little  how  poor  people  become,  if  their 
poverty  be  not  due  to  oppression  and  inequality  before  the  law. 
By  radicalism,  on  the  other  hand,  he  dot's  not  mean  that  which 
has  the  righteous  courage  to  denounce  the  Inequality  of  special 
privilege,  nor  yet  that  which  is  earnestly  striving  to  liberate  this 
government  from  its  alliance  with  elasa  interests.  The  radicalism 
which  Mr.  Littleton  has  in  view,  and  which  he  would  repudiate 
ami  repress,  i*  the  radicalism  of  those,  some  at  the  top  ami  some 
at  the  bottom  of  society,  who.  on  the  one  hand,  would  bring  almut 
the  anarchy  of  unbridled  wealth,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  would 
produce  tlie  disintegrating  socialism  of  thriftless  poverty.  It  is 
lo-cause  he  takes  this  view’  of  the  actual  situation  that  he  conceives 
the  Democratic  party  to  hi-,  and  to  he  hound  to  be,  the  great  con- 
servative, redeeming  factor  in  American  politics. 

It  was  nn  impressive  peroration  in  which  Mr.  Littleton 
(untuned  up  the  purport  of  his  warning  and  the  fervor  of  his 
hope*.  He  told  his  auditor*  that,  Just  as  surely  as  the  Democratic 
party,  having  strapped  itself  to  the  institution  of  slavery  resting 
upon  special  privilege,  was  doomed  to  eclipse  for  a quarter  of  a 
century  by  the  indignant  revolt  of  an  outraged  public  conscience: 
ao  the  Republican  party,  if  it  continue*  to  be  strapped  to  tlie 
institution  of  privutc  monopolies  resting  upon  special  privilege*, 
will  lie  swept  out  of  power  ami  place  by  a moral  revolt  electrify- 
ing the  public  conscience  of  America  to-day.  Our  hVderal  gov- 
eminent,  be  said,  must  be  stripjied  clean  of  the  leeches  of  special 
privileges  that  have  sucked  it*  blood  and  lialtened  on  its  strength. 
It  must  lie  rr-arued  from  the  deliaurhing  influence  of  protected 
graft,  and  safeguarded  alike  from  thr  madness  of  the  mob  and 
the  arrogant  and  mercenary  dictates  of  monopoly.  It  must  he 
lifted  to  a plane  where  it  will  neither  tremble  at  the  murmur  of 
disorder  among  the  poor,  nor  truckle  to  the  domineering  exac- 
tions of  thp  rich.  Its  feet,  in  a word,  must  Is-  planted  firmly  upon 
the  Constitution:  ita  arm*  must  be  stretched  forth  in  equal  .pro- 
tectimj  over  the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  every  class;  while 
ita  head  must  lie  haloed  with  the  light  of  a new  century,  trans- 
figuring the  spirit,  if  not  the  form,  of  a great  democratic  it-  * 
public. 


Spirit  and  Body 

Emaxitt.  Ommm,  in  Boston,  is  carrying  nn  nn  interesting  work 
in  nn  interesting  way,  and  while  it  is  yet  too  early  to  know  just 
Imw  effective  it  will  lie,  it  at  least  points  a possible  method  of 
dealing  with  a very  prevalent  evil. 

Life  is  breaming  more  and  more  complex,  and  the  burden  of 
adjusting  oneself  to  rendition*  is  breaking  many  a spirit  and 
leaving  many  a straggler  on  the  march,  whose  courage  has  failed, 
and  whose  part  in  the  general  movement  has  become  a drag  in- 
stead of  nn  impulsion.  Such  are  folk  whose  nervous  systems  are 
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in  continuous  conflict  with  the  scheme  of  the  universe;  and  the 
firmness  and  ruthlcssne**  of  the  establishment  of  the  universe 
being  more  fixed  than  the  individual  nervous  system,  they  are 
inevitably  pushed  to  the  wall.  The  result  is  the  great  army  of 
the  vanquished;  people  hopelessly  a prey  to  melancholy,  to  hys- 
teria, to  depression  and  drugs.  There  are  many  attempts  to  deal 
mentally  with  these  diseases — methods  fair,  unfuir,  awl  half  fair 
— but  the  attempt  of  the  pastors  of  Kmanuel  Church  to  rope 
spiritually  with  such  invalids  and  yet  to  have  the  careful  advice 
of  physicians,  is  a most  hopeful  sign.  It  seem*  to  la*  a rational 
and  a wise  attempt  to  enter  a field  too  often  rashly  and  foolishly 
entered.  The  nice  adjustmmt  of  spirit  and  laxly,  the  training  of 
the  spirit  to  take  charge  of  tlic  body,  and  the  training  of  the 
body  to  obey  the  behests  of  the  spirit,  are  difficult  but  awrely  not 
I ns  operable  matters.  It  is  no  wonder  that  in  the  multiplicity  of 
objects  and  ideas  many  individuals  should  stumble;  rather  it  i« 
a wonder  that  so  many  find  un  anchor  and  remain  steadfast  to 
Mime  ideal  of  truth  and  self-sacrifice  and  fair  intent.  These  folk 
bare  come  like  Dante  to  the  dark  wood  where  the  ••  straight 
way”  is  lost,  and  where  sin  and  sorrow  and  lies  pair  lie  in  wait 
to  trap  the  falterer.  It  was  after  this  night  in  the  wood,  so 
wild,  rough,  ami  stubborn  that  even  to  think  on  it  long  after 
renewed  the  fear  of  it.  hitter  as  death,  that  DaNTK  met  his  guide, 
who  offered  to  lead  him  out  of  the  wood  by  a road  which  should 
show  him  the  eternal  roots  of  misery  and  of  joy.  where  he  should 
hear  the  hofielr**  shrieks,  should  see  the  ancient  spirits  in  pain 
calling  for  a second  death,  ami  also  see  throe  who  are  content 
in  the  tire  of  trial,  because  they  yet  hope  to  come,  whensoever  it 
Bhall  be,  amongst  the  blessed. 

So  the  pastors  of  Kmanuel  Church  are  attempting,  with  great 
precautions  and  much  care,  to  gather  together  these  invalids, 
preyed  upon  by  diseases  of  the  will  and  the  personality,  and  by 
encouragement  and  kindly  suggestion*,  by  brave  thoughts  and 
healthful  words,  by  repeated  infusions  of  wisdom,  to  lead  them 
from  the  bonds  of  self  and  renew  their  relations  to  life  ami  effort. 

" Happiness,"  an  old  Herman  writer  has  said,  **  has  no  private 
business  to  trammel."  Indeed,  bard  as  it  l*  to  realize,  happiness 
come*  in  those  momenta  when  most  we  are  rid  of  ourselves. 
Whether  in  a disinterested  love  of  an  art,  whether  in  a faith 
or  work  of  human  service,  it  is  when  we  conseerato  our  energies 
to  something  beyond  ourselves,  and  grow  to  frrl.  as  well  a*  to 
«ry,  that  our  little  perwmul  success  or  fnilnrc  does  not  matter, 
that  we  are  on  the  road  that  leads  to  happiness.  This  i*  a hard 
lesson  to  teach  even  normal  man.  but  to  tench  It  to  the  abnormal 
man,  who  lias  thrown  up  hi*  hand*  and  given  up  tlx-  game,  who 
has  submitted  to  the  thraldom  of  a diseased  self,  is  one  of  the 
noblest  anil  greatest  of  works.  For  no  one  can  be  spared.  “ Not 
a sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground.”  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
scripture*  to  believe,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no  completion 
anywhere  while  so  much  as  one  soul  lingers  in  the  valley  of  de- 
spair is  a*  hard  to  realize  as  it  i*  indubitably  true.  . 

The  antidote  to  being  born  is  virtue;  the  antidote  to  destiny  is 
wisdom.  There  is  no  Buffering,  no  struggle,  no  shame  that  may 
not  justify  itself,  provided  the  issue  be  virtue  and  wisdom ; 
ami  it  is  probably  to  enforce  just  this  truth,  and  the  old  udnge 
that  while  there  la  life  then*  is  hope,  tliat  the  work  in  Kmanuel 
Church  ha*  been  established  and  ia  being  systematically  car- 
ried on. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

PiiEAinftXT  Roosevelt  said  in  his  Jamestown  speech: 

" The  fact  that  so  many  of  our  people,  of  whom  as  i\  happens  I 
mvsclf  am  one,  have  but  a very  small  (iuriiim  of  Knglish  blood 
in  our  veins,  in  rut  way  alters  the  other  fart  that  this  nation  was 
founded  hy  Knglislunen." 

Is  it  possible  tliat  the  Hoosr.VEi.TX  have  lived  for  250  years  or 
so  in  New  York  without  acquiring  more  than  “ a very  small  por- 
tion ” of  Knglish  blood?  The  President's  mother  was  a Bollock. 
“ Bollock  ” Mounds  Knglish. 

After  undergoing  a protracted  series  of  farewell  dinner*  and 
acquiring  due  store  of  loving-tups  and  like  memorials  of  affection, 
there  sailed  for  home,  on  April  27,  Sir  Percy  Sanderson.  the 
admirable  British  subject  who  has  been  the  British  Onnaul-fJcneral 
in  New  York  for  the  j»*t  fifteen  years.  Very  greatly  liked  and 
iul  mini  I and  respected  lias  Sir  1’EitcY  been  in  this  town.  He 
said  he  was  coining  back  a*  <us»n  a*  he  could,  mid  that  he  had  so 
many  friends  here  that  he  had  come  to  regard  New  York  a*  his 
home.  New  York,  on  its  part,  had  come  to  regurd  him  as  a cher- 
ished embellishment  of  its  urgent  existence,  ami  was  fully  as  re- 
gretful at  parting  with  him  as  he  could  possibly  have  been  at 
leaving. 

Mr.  SlOKET  l,r.E  recently  addressed  a British  society  recently 
established  "to  help  to  maintain  the  correct  use  of  Knglish,  and 
to  promote  I he  due  recognition  of  Knglish  ns  an  essential  element 
in  national  education.**  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  lx*  made 
known  a fact  which  hag  interested  Americana  for  a good  while. 
This  fact  is  that  u good  many  more  teachers  are  instructing  in 


Knglish  the  youth  of  American  universities  mid  college*  than  are 
doing  the  same  task  in  the  Knglish  universities,  lie  said  that 
there  were  twenty  teacher*  of  Knglish  at  Harvard,  while  there 
is  only  one  teacher  of  the  language  and  its  literature  at  Oxford. 
At  some  of  our  smaller  colleges  there  are  five  or  six  instructors 
in  Knglish.  Not  long  ago  a professor  in  literature  at  one  of  our 
larger  universities  was  consulted  by  a younger  brother  who  is 
an  instructor  in  Knglish  in  a small  college.  The  trustees  of  the 
college  hail,  kindly  or  wisely,  given  to  the  young  man  a leave  of 
absence  for  two  years  in  order  that  he  'might  go  abroad  to  find 
out  something  aliout  his  subject,  11c  asked  his  brother  where 
hr  should  go.  to  Oxford  or  to  Cambridge,  lint  his  brother  told 
him  that  he  would  do  Is-ltcr  to  go  to  Frame;  that  they  paid 
more  attention  to  the  study  of  Knglish  at  the  College  of  France 
than  they  did  nt  the  Knglish  universities,  where  they  expected  a 
frishinan  to  know  his  mother  longue  and  its -lilerut lire  when  he 
came  up  for  mutrirulntiim.  Whether  a boy  of  any  country  wants 
mui’li  instruction  in  his  own  language  when  lie  goes  to  college 
depends  a good  deal  on  what  In*  gets  nt  home.  Kvldeiitlv  tlicrd 
are  some  Knglistinieii,  including  Mr.  SIDNEY  I job,  who  think  that 
efforts  in  Knglund  would  not  Ik*  thrown  away. 

Kx-tiovrrnor  Pexxypackek.  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  selling, 
with  his  lawyerlike  accuracy,  "one-fourth  part " of  bis  library, 
und  it  is  ngrrcslilr  to  noli-  that  the  honks  have  brought  good 
price*.  Governor  Pen  NY  packer  Inst  some  reputation  by  going  into 
politic*  and  by  faithfully  serving  Ida  friend  Senator  Quay.  Peo- 
ple who  do  not  dwell  in  Philadelphia  were  much  astonished  by 
what  they  considered  the  downfall  of  this  excellent  lawyer  and 
judge,  but  thoM-  who  were  intimate  with  him,  und  also  fellow 
citizens  of  his  who  knewr  him  ns  a neiglilsir  who  lived  south  of 
Market  Slroet.  did  not  lose  respect  for  him.  They  realized  that 
Pknxypauker  was  a lover  of  Imoks.  and  that  Quay  had  tlx*  reputa- 
tion of  entertaining  the  same  pu**i»n,  and  they  realized,  too.  that 
those  who  have  the  collecting  mania,  or  who  ardently  read  strange 
things,  are  irre*|ioiisiMc,  so  far  as  their  mutual  friendships  are 
concerned.  They  can  mt  no  bad  nr**  in  n fellow  hookworm,  and 
to  many  n good  man  Quay  was  on*  of  the  best  because  of  his 
literary  taste*,  which  were  said  to  he  extensive.  No  better  man 
than  Jonathan  Chaue,  of  Rhode  Island,  ever  sat  in  Congress, 
and  once,  when  an  overwrought  reformer  was  denouncing  Quay 
for  bis  alleged  wickedness,  the  mild  and  learned  Quaker  said, 
"You  should  not  say  such  things  of  Quay;  you  ought  to  sec  his 
library."  Kven  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  captivated  by  this  wonderful 
si  range  man.  “I've  just  had  a delightful  hour  with  Quay  in  Hie 
White  House  library,”  he  said  to  a friend,  one  of  the  ls**t  of  his 
happy  po* sessions.  “ We've  lawn  looking  over  the  splendid  edition 
of  the  Norse  Sagas  there  ia  there,  and  QUAY  is  perfectly  familiar 
with  that  and  with  all  the  other  editions  of  the  Sagas.  Ho 
pointed  out  to  me  the  su|ierkirity  of  the  Danish  over  the  German 
version  "—or  the  other  way.  “ But.  Hi KowMtl,"  said  the  astute 
friend.  “ that  doesn't  make  Quay  a good  man.”  But  it  did  in  the 
eyes  of  a book-lover  like  Penxtp  acker. 

The  American  newspaper  has  been  the  worthy  subject  of  eulogy 
by  an  enlightened  solicitor  for  advertising.  He  says,  in  effect,  that 
the  New  York  newspaper  has  enormously  improved,  and  that  what 
lias  In-cn  culled  sensationalism  ha*  almost  disappeared.  Not  to 
dwell  upon  any  topic  that  may  excite  unpleasant  or  regretful  con- 
templation, it  may  be  well  to  any  that  all  newspaper  men,  and 
tunny  intelligent  laymen,  have  long  Ix-en  conscious  that  the  New 
York  newspaper*  have  long  hcen  rising  to  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  heights  which  many  provincial  newspapers,  and  neWft- 
P:i;h-tm  of  other  cities,  have  long  been  conscious  of  occupying.  An 
a inattei  of  fact,  the  newspapers  of  this  country,  with  some  ex- 
ception*. of  course — for  it  is  inevitable  that  some  editors  and  pub- 
lisher* are  no  better  than  they  should  lx* — have  always  been  lietler 
than  the  politician*.  Another  fact  i*  that  almost,  if  not  quite, 
all  our  gains  for  local  good  government  are  due  to  the  press. 
The  same  may  In*  said  of  the  influence  of  the  press  in  securing 
good  government  for  the  country  at  large:  while  Mr.  Goukin, 
who  was  a war  correspondent  in  hi*  younger  days,  used  to  say  that 
the  mo«*  noteworthy  result  of  the  t'rimean  war  was  the  modern 
war  corresjxmdent . The  rrlile  of  event*,  the  exposer  of  wrong 
ami  sham  and  of  the  laid  treatment  of  soldiers,  the  discloser 
of  the  incapacity  of  lenders  of  armies,  the  deseriber  of  war's  hor- 
ror*— this  was  the  war  correspondent.  And  what  of  the  news- 
paper's exposition  of  political  offenders?  All  this  has  lain  in 
the  hack  of  the  head*  of  the  men  who  have  made  newspapers. 
But  there  have  Ix-i-n  concessions  by  news-gatherers  to  what  they 
have  regarded  a*  the  public  taste,  and  those  who  try  to  play 
down  to  the  crowd  almost  always  get  la-low  its  level.  The  episode 
si-ein*  to  have  passed,  according  to  the  illuminating  advertising 
gentleman;  but  there  was  once  a time  when  the  news  • gatherer 
was  very  contemptuous  of  the  editorial  page.  There  was  ones*  u 
managing  editor  of  a Now  York  n«-w*|K>per  who  was  so  success- 
ful in  the  management  of  his  job  that  he  expected  to  succeed  the 
editor-in-chief,  who  was  one  of  the  foremost  of  his  class.  “ And 
when  I do  succeed.”  he  used  to  *ny.  “ tin*  first  thing  1*11  do  will 
he  to  kill  the  editorial  page."  Well,  he  did  at  last  succeed,  and 
the  editorial  page  is  livelier  than  ever. 
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WHY  NOT  CONQUER  THE 
SOUTH  POLE? 

A QUEST  FOR  THE  EXPLORER  WHICH 
IS  BOTH  FEASIBLE  AND  ALLURING 

By  FREDERICK  A.  COOK,  M.D. 

Surgeon  of  fbe  Belgium  Antarctic  Expedition,  1897  9 


THE  reasonable  certainty  nf  the  suer-ows  of  an  expedition  to 
reach  the  Smith  Pole’  In  a strong  argument  fur  the  ex- 
ploration ol  that  grout  void  uruuml  the  under  nurface  of 
the  glol*-. 

No  ellort  to  reach  tlie  southern  axis  ha*  ever  pu-ln-d  into 
the  frown  South.  Tin- re  have  been  many  Antarctic  expeditions. 
I>ut  none  l»n*  started  out  with  the  South  1‘ole  an  a destination. 
Thin  i*  in  striking  contrast  to  the  many  venture*  -s-nt  to  reach  the 
North  Pole.  The  llori-al  centre  h.is  managed  to  liohl  public  intereiil ; 
the  *rruting  liiqs-lessne**  of  it*  attainment  ha*  Im-cii  a continuous 
clmllcngi-  for  many  ages,  resulting  in  nil  international  race  fur 
Hie  hirtherr-ftt  north:  hut  the  equally  interesting  Austral  pivot  ha* 
Item  curiously  neglected. 

Then-  are  many  reason*  for  thia  iineipiul  drift  of  energy1,  (treat 
enterprises  depending  upon  |K»pular  acclaim  for  financial  support 
drift  with  public 
opinion  into  narrow 
grooves.  The  Antarc- 
tic Im*  never  appeal- 
ed to  the  imagina- 
tion uf  explorers* 
with  the  attractive 
force  exerted  by  the 
frozen  North.  They 
conceived  n hypo- 
thetical southern- 
most continent  to 
lialanee  tin*  earth, 
hut  the  idea  of  its 
possible  utility,  even 
tin  very  existence, 
wa*  thoroughly  dis- 
pelled bv  the  circum- 
navigation of  ('ap- 
tuin  dame*  Cook,  at 
a period  ju«t  prior 
to  our  Revolution. 

Yet  the  South  Pole 
can  mid  will  be 
reached  hy  the  mem- 
ls-r*  of  the  first  ex- 
pedition who  really 
understand  the  prole 
Icm  in  hand  and 
are  preparnl. 

It  is  no  task  for 
the  haphazard  ad- 
venturer; its  ar- 

eonipli-  hinent  will 
require  a thorough 
understanding  of  the 
polar  environment, 
a*  well  us  [MH-uliar 
power*  of  endur- 
ance. Tin?  hardships 
involved  arc  greater 
than  those  of  the 
Arctic,  hut  then*  is 
an  assurance  of  suc- 
cess over  a continu- 
ous land  route  not 
offered  by  the  antip- 
odal quest. 

This  will  liest  lie  understood  by  a brief  critical  examination  of 
physical  conditions  of  the  two  polar  amis.  Tin-  North  Pole  is  in 
tin-  centre  of  whut  is  la-lieml  to  Is-  a moving  sen  of  ice.  and  its 
conquest  is  dc|iendcnt  on  the  uncertainties  of  drift  uml  weather. 
Over  this  n-sth-ss  pack  no  advance  nor  return  stations  cun  Is- 
established.  Supplies  must  Is-  moved  for  n campaign  of  four 
months.  Toward  the  South  Pole  a ship  can  push  to  77"  SH"  without 
grout  risk.  Tln-nce  tie?  ronlr  lii-s  over  fairly  smooth  land  ice  iqsiii 
which  stations  can  Is-  so  selected  as  to  make  advance  feasible  dnr 
ing,  probably,  nine  months  of  Hie  year.  The  distance  from  the 
staled  latitude  to  the  isile  is  seven  hundred  and  lift y miles,  and  an 
air  line  cour-c  is  |***sihlc. 

It  is  improl table  tliat  a Is-Her  route  will  Is-  discovered  Ilian  the 
one  upon  which  tlu-  British  e\|sslitions  have  concentratctl  their 
efforts.  This  is  the  one  lemliiig  in  from  the  regions  south  of  New 
Xeuland.  Hero  tin-  largest  known  glacier  yields  its  iev  output 


directly  from  the  overland  sen  of  ice  which  gather))  about  the 
South  Pole.  Its  face,  in  several  hundred  miles  wide,  and  its  sur 
face  has  lss-u  followed  for  three  hundred  miles  without  the  noting 
of  any  iK-n-cptiblc  rise  or  nurrowing.  The  distance  from  Captain 
8isdt's  farthest  south.  Hi"  17".  to  the  Smith  Pole  is  four  hundred 
and  sixty-three  miles.  Enan  what  we  know  of  this  glacier,  and  on 
account  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  in-  which  it  discharge-*  iiito 
the  Rons  Sea,  it  Is  reasouulde  In  suppose  that  it  must  reach  far 
beyond  the  South  Pole. 

We  assume,  therefore,  Hull  this  glacier  with  its  known  condi 
tions  of  travel  will  Is-  (lie  successful  route  to  the  South  Pole.  We 
no-,  therefore,  aid-  to  calculate  with  reasonable  probability  the 
possible  conditions  which  will  govern  the  undertaking.  Ih- tween 
the  sea  and  tin-  pole'  lie  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  con- 
tinuous laud  ice,  covered  with  deep  snow,  somewhat  crovassed.  hut 

with  no  tinoldesoiiH- 
Irregularities.  If  the 
trail  lie  laid  at  a 
long  distance  from 
the  aide  of  the 
gla  cler  the  grout 
pressure  troubles 
can  Is-  avoided.  The 
summer  teniia-ra- 
turos  are  normallv  a 
few  degrees  below 
the  freezing  • point. 
The  winter  tenijK-ni- 
turo  will  proliuldy 
indicate  that,  for  a 
given  latitude  and 
altitude,  this  is  the 
coldest  spot  on  earth. 
Strong  winds  blow 
for  prolonged  |*-ri- 
ikU,  and  the  snow- 
fall. even  in  sum- 
mer, will  Is*  very 
groat.  The  ice  will 
have  an  im percept 
ilile  movement  of  a 
few  hundred  feet  per 
year.  The  season 
for  travelling  ran  I*- 
extended  much 
longer  Hum  that  of 
the  Arctic.  because 
then*  is  no  risk  from 
the  be  disruption  ol 
summer. 

The  quest  nf  the 
South  Pole  offer* 
the  possibilities  of 
several  methods  of 
at  luck.  It  is  a 
safe  field  in  which 
to  experiment  with 
t h e many  f n-ak 
machinery  which  in- 
ventors have  offered 
to  make  arctic  travel 
easy.  I have  not  the 
slightest  faith  in 
nny  of  these  devices  which  has  not  been  thoroughly  tried  out.  \ 
machine  which  docs  n«d  work  in  New  York  will  not  do  service  in 
the  frigid  zones,  and  a device  which  does  work  hen-  will  have  many 
cluim-e?  to  fail  in  the  polar  iee-fields.  There  is  little  Iwpe  f*>r 
balloon*,  mainly  because  Hie  summer  tempers  lures  at  an  altitude 
nt  which  the  balloon  um-l  move  lire  too  low.  and.  furthermore,  tin- 
winds  are  opposed  to  poleward  movement.  In  my  judgment,  how- 
ever. the  automobile  urn  Is-  made  to  do  efficient  work  on  snow, 
and  the  South  Pole  quest  is  u vrntlire  which  offers  gn-at  possibili- 
ties fur  ice-travel  hv  motor. 

-Fust  at  present  it  i?  my  purpose  to  indicate  how  the  Smith  IVjb- 
ran  Is-  reai-ln-d  liy  good  old  tnetlnsls  of  |sdar  travel.  A corps  of 
eight  nn-n  with  supplier)  for  two  years  should  Is-  put  ashore  near  tl*' 
volcanoes  of  Kn-hiis  and  Terror.  Tlu-y  should  liav-  itlmut  seventy- 
five  gmsl  K*-k iuio  dog*,  and  final  for  their  su*lenahci-  for  two  year* 
Sledges  should  Is-  built  of  a type  to  suit  the  particular  kind  of 


The  unexplored  Wonderland  ol  the  South  Pole 

" ITH  DISCOVERY,”  HAYH  ML  COOK.  “ WILE  PIT  COHTOt** 
LIXEX  OH  THE  OHEATEST  IJI  VXK  OH  Oflt  ITIAICTM  ” 
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The  forbidding  Mountains  of  Rock  and  Ice  over  which  an  all-land  Route  to  the  South  Pole  is  possible 


THE  WAY  TO  THE  SOUTH  POLE 
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The  treacherous  wastes  of  lee  which  the  Antarctic  Explorer  must  traverse 


snow  found  on  the  barrier.  The  general  food  and  equipment  need 
not  differ  radically  from  that  used  in  the  Arctic.  The  boat  should 
he  sent  to  Australia  to  winter,  and  during  the  following  summer 
go  lawk  to  meet  the  explorers  on  their  return. 

The  eight  men  would  have  a busy  time  preparing  for  the  coming 
winter,  but  some  would  immediately  push  on.  trying  their  equip- 
ment and  establishing  stations  of  food  and  fuel.  The  high  westerly, 
range  with  sharp  peaks  should  make  it  possible  to  lix  the  stations 
by  proper  observations  so  they  could  readily  be  found  later.  Be- 
fore the  fall  of  the  curtain  of  the  long  winter  night  the  entire 
freight  for  the  next  season's  campaign  should  have  I wen  advanced 
two  hundred  miles. 

With  dawn  of  the  first  day  of  August  the  train  of  dog-sledge* 
should  be  sent  rapidly  over  the  first  two  hundred  miles,  advancing 


stations  from  there,  while  the  party  of  two  or  three  men  push 
desperately  on  to  the  Pole.  If.  for  any  reason,  the  task  could  not 
Is*  accompli  shed  during  the  first  season  it  surely  could  in  the 
next  year.  For  it  would  he  merely  a matter  of  iK-rsistenee.  The 
moving  pack-ice,  the  open  water,  harriers  of  liununis-ks,  ami  the 
inifHissihility  of  establishing  stations,  whieh  have  uiude  so  many 
disln-artening  Arctic  failures,  an-  not  operative  in  the  south-polar 
region. 

"To  the  South  Pole,  to  the  new  fairyland  of  scientists!"  should 
Is*  fhe  foreword  of  coming  explorers.  Its  discovery  will  put  con- 
tour lines  on  the  greatest  Idunk  on  our  churls.  It  is  n reasonable 
undertaking  which  promises  large  rewards  in  geogruphiral  dis- 
covery. It  is  a problem  peculiarly  adapted  to  American  dash  amt 
enterprise,  and  it  should  lie  achieved  under  the  Stars  and  Stri|ie*. 


A DISAPPEARING  MONARCH 

By  THOMAS  SPEED  MOSBY 


WILKS'  in  Its  resistless  march  to  the  West  the  tide  of  the 
American  advance  first  tourhrd  the  luise  of  the  Rockies, 
one  hundred  years  ago,  it  met  with  an  antagonist  more, 
terrible  than  the  hordes  of  (minted  savages  which  then 
rimmed  the  mountains  and  plains,  and  more  forbidding 
than  the  storm-swept  peak*  and  canons  which  seemed  to  frown 
upon  the  daring  pioneer  and  hid  him  halt.  It  wns  then  that  t In* 
gristly  Is-ar  fl'raua  horribitia),  since  called  by  ranchers  and  mmin 
(mincers  **  Old  Kphraim,”  as  a tribute  to  bis  power,  rose  upon  bis 
linuncbes  with  a furious  growl,  and  formally  made  known  his 
presence  to  the  world. 

For  the  first  satisfactory  account  of  this  ferocious  monarch  of 
the  wilderness,  the  mightiest  beast  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  «i 
are  indebted  to  the  journals  of  Ix'wis  and  ( lark,  and  lor  more 
than  fifty  years  after  their  expediti<m  had  panned  into  history  no 
expedition  ventured  into  the  Far  West  without  recounting  among 
its  adventures  mime  experiences,  more  or  less  harrowing,  with  the 
grizzly  Iwar. 

But  the  grizzly  lias  now  become  ao  rare  that  even  his  habits  and 
history  are  frequently  misstated,  and  liy  those,  too,  who  should 
s|s-ak  with  authority.  It  is  a very  common  supposition  that  he 
is  an  animal  of  aerlusivc  urn!  solitary  nature,  who  wanders  alone 
along  the  snow-line  of  the  Sierras  and  (he  Rockies,  descending  only 
occasionally  niton  predatory  visits  to  the  valleys.  But  I he  grizzly 
is  solitary  only  because  lie  is  now  facing  extermination,  and  he 
inhabits  the  snow-line  because  lie  has  been  driven  from  valley 
and  plain,  and  there  is  nowhere  else  to  go. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  early  Western  travellers  s]**ak  of  the 
grizzly  as  the  “white  ls*ar."  It  Is  mo  described  by  lewis  and 
Clark,  and  James  ft,  Pattie.  narrating  his  father's  expedition  in 
1824.  spoke  of  the  great  number  and  unusual  ferocity  of  these 
" great  white  hears."  So  great  were  their  uumliers  in  that  early 
day.  that  In  n single  day's  journey  I'altie  counted  two  hundred 
and  twenty  of  them,  eight  of  whirii  Imd  attacked  »he  party  and 
were  killed.  This  was  on  September  15,  1824,  while  the  party  was 


passing  through  the  territory  now  occupied  by  Chevenne  County. 
Colorado.  ,\  few  days  later,  further  south,  the  grizzlies  became 
so  numerous  that  twenty  men  were  required  to  guard  the  comp 
from  Ihcir  onslaughts  each  night.  So  much  for  the  "solitary'' 
nature  of  the  grizzly  back  in  " the  twenties."  Writing  of  the  period 
of  the  early  " fortie*."  fieneral  Fremont,  in  his  memoir*.  s|icaks 
of  having  seen  gnat  herds  of  these  ministers  finding  gregariously 
under  the  oak*  of  San  Bernardino,  in  California.  Such  testimony 
tends  to  show  that  the  great  grizzly  was  not  always  the  lone 
wanderer  that  we  now  know  him  to  lie.  and  tends  to  show,  more- 
over. that  lie  once  liked  the  valleys  better  than  his  present  dreary 
and  solitary  abode.  Indeed,  the  explorers  of  the  West  found  him 
equally  at  home  in  the  parched  fastnesses  of  the  tireat  Basin,  in 
the  fertile  valleys  nr  among  the  ice-bound  |<euks.  whether  feeding 
upon  berries  or  bison,  herlia  or  human  lleah,  and  everywhere,  at  all 
times.  “ monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.” 

But  he  is  pasting.  In  the  places  wlie re,  seventy-five  years  ago. 
two  hundred  of  his  (siwerful  tribe  could  be  counted  ill  a day’s 
journey,  lie  is  now  but  u tradition  and  a memory,  and  he  is  a lucky 
siKirtsinun  who  gets  one  shot  at  a grizzlv  in  a lifetime.  Driven  to 
the  inucccssjlilc  retreats  of  the  mountains,  lie  is  making  his  la-t 
stand  against  u racs-  whieh  has  already  roblwd  him  of  those  myriad 
herds  of  liutfalo,  antelo|M>,  and  elk  wliieh  were  once  his  prey,  and 
from  hi*  icy  summits  when*  only  the  Amcriean  eagle  s«iars,  in 
solitary  grandeur  he  looks  down  upon  a hereditary  dominion 
wliieh/iH  to  Ik*  his  no  more  forever. 

W - have  known  him  but  a hundred  years.  Was  there  ever  ao 
tu'glity  a monarch  with  n-ign  no  brief?  We  cannot  compute  the 
,-xact  rate  at  which  he  ia  disappearing  (it  is  far  easier  to  gel  at 
the  mortuary  statistics  of  his  enemies).  but,  as  events  go.  it  is 
likely  that  there  will  still  Is*  tigers  in  India  and  lion*  in  Africa 
long  after  the  last  echo  of  the  grizzly’s  growl  lias  died  among  the 
is-aks  and  preeipiees  of  his  mountain  home.  But  he  will  die  u« 
li“  lived-  -die  as  becomes  an  American  monarch — “the  gumeat  of 
tlw\  giune." 
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IN  THE  NAME 
OF  DAI-JINGU 

By  WILLIAM  INQLIS 


THE  Jannrw  wrestler  doe*  not  try  to  throw  his  man  down. 

He  tries  to  throw  him  out — out  of  a ring  twelve  feet  in 
diameter,  whose  extent  is  marked  hy  a thick  rope  of  straw 
neatly  enhle-laid  nnd  half  buried  in  the  Iwre  brown  earth. 
And  in  the  process  of  rcalixing  his  ambition  the  Japanese 
athlete  gi ws  through  a aeries  of  net*  as  foreign  to  our  accepted 
ideas  of  sjairt  as  his  horizontal  projcrtlun  of  tin*  foe  is  different 
front  our  simpler  plan  of  hurling  him  down.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
religious  element  in  their  sport. 

The  ghdie-trotting  Mr.  I’mlsnap  doesn't  like  Japanese  wrestling: 
it  has  in  his  eyes  the  worst  fault  in  the  world — it  is  un-English. 
I'lMuihly  (hut  is  why  a group  of  Americans  who  visited  the  arena 
in  Tofcio  u few  months  ago  were  so  agreeably  disappointed:  for 
we  had  rend  various  stolid  uud  putroni/.ing  reports  of  the  game, 
full  of  csdd  I'lsUnappery.  and  we  started  for  tin*  show  sustained 
only  by  the  resolution  of  the  faithful  traveler  who  will  cheerfully 
die  in  his  trucks  nil  In  r than  miss  seeing  what  Murray  tells  him 
to  see. 

There  were  Hurries  of  snow  in  the  gray  air  when  our  'rikishn* 
rattled  down  the  gravelly  drive  of  the  Imp-rial  Hotel  (oh I how 
good  it  is  to  get  out  of  that  cold  and  silent  tomb!),  and  sped  away 
across  bridges  of  ancient,  square-hewn  timber*  that  spanned  dark- 
green  waters  full  of  suin/kin*.  jagged  down  endless  frosty  avenues 
of  tiny  shops  whose  shopmen  were  toasting  their  blue  wrists  over 
red  fingers  of  charcoal  in  hibochi «.  ran  beside  bubbly,  shallow  canals 
that  a««ailed  the  nostrils  of  heaven,  and  s*>  came,  after  nearly  an 
hour's  running,  to  tlie  district  called— well,  sec  guidebook  for  namr 
of  district : it’s  always  the  same. 

• Prom  nfar  we  could  distinguish  Kko-in.  the  historic  hat  lie- 
ground  of  hoist  and  West,  High  above  the  heads  of  the  swarthy 
little  jx-ople  swarming  toward  the  arena  we  descried  a forest  of 
fluttering  Iwnnrrs.  red,  white,  blue,  and  yellow,  each  bearing  the 
device  of  some  wrestling  clan.  Seen  close  at  hand,  tin*  outside  of 
the  plaif  was  as  sordid  and  disenchanting  as,  say.  the  entrance  to 
the  Polo  (•  rounds  at  home — a high  lx  Mini  fence  with  a gate  incon- 
gruously small  for  the  crowd  that  wu*  filtering  through.  But  the 
littering  process  was  managed  somehow  without  any  elbowing  or 
heel-trending  or  adjurations  to  “step  lively.”  and  every  man 
seemed  to  respect  himself  and  to  respect  his  neighbors.  Curious 
Japanese  custom! 

The  wrestling  platform  was  a square  mound  of  cold  earth  raised 
some  two  feet  above  the  ground  and  |M>unde<l  (lut  ami  smooth.  It 
was  sunn. muted  l*y  a structure  much  resembling  a Shinto  shrine — 
four  posts  supporting  a fluted  naif  surmounted  by  a sacred  dragon. 
At  each  corner,  with 
his  hack  close  to  a 
post,  sat  n largr, 
silent  and  solemn 
elderly  man.  arrayed 
in  a .lark  kimnpo  and 
the  wisdom  of  all  the 
ages.  These  four  per- 
sonages, called  T oith i 
port  f/nL-u.  are  all  ex- 
t hninpions,  mighty 
mm,  men  of  old,  uicn 
of  renown,  who  in 
their  day  and  genera- 
tion had  hurled  mutiy 
au  antagonist  into 
outer  darkness.  To 
see  these  grave  old 
giants  squatting 
then*,  all  wrap|ted  in 
voluminous  skirts  ami 
clinging  to  tiny  fold- 
ed fans,  did  seem  a 
little  ludicrous  at 
first.  But  no  one 
laughed.  You  could 
not  contemplate  their 
serene  majesty  und 
dare  to  think  of 
laughing.  They  con- 
stituted the  Court  ot 
Appall  of  l lie  tour- 
nament. If  any  one 
disputed  the  umpire's 
decision  tlies.-  an- 
cient ones  decided. 

There  were  a few 


small  enclosures  for  spectators  on  the  ground  near  the  ring,  but 
most  of  the  seats  were  in  bamboo-railed  boxes  rising  up  in  amphi- 
theatre fashion  on  everv  side.  Everybody  squatted  on  his  heels 
or  sat  flat  on  his  crooned  legs  to  see  the  show.  They  offered  choir* 
to  us  foreigners,  hut  we  made  signs  to  show  that  while  we  wen*  in 
Japan  we'd  squat  as  the  Japanese  do.  We  were  rewarded  with 
gTatefiil  smiles  and  bows  from  some  scores  of  Japanese  gentlemen 
who  had  worried  over  the  prospect  of  seeing  nothing  but  our  tall 

bMfcn. 

Ilandv  little  men  jog-trotted  to  and  fro  among  the  boxes,  hear- 
ing travs  on  which  pits  of  tea  and  small  cups  and  sweet,  thin  rice 
wafers  were  appetizlngly  displayed.  The  spectators  nibbled  wafer* 
and  sipped  the  tea  with  loud,  gurglv  sounds  for  politeness’  sake, 
and  smoked  cigarettes  and  chatted  and  laughed.  Suddenly  all 
sounds  ceased.  The  wrestlers  were  marching  in.  From  the  east 
side  of  the  arena  came  ten  men  of  the  Fast : from  the  west  side 
ten  men  of  tlie  West ; all  barefoot,  anil  unclothed  save  for  ceremonial 
aprons  and  narrow  girdles  from  which  hung  strips  of  reeds  that 
looked  mighty  uncomfortable  and  ticklish. 

“ Did  you  ever  sw  such  a lot  of  tubby  athletes?*’  asked  the 
Bruns-wicker,  who  numbers  Sullivan  and  Ned  Hanlan  and  Wallace 
Boss  among  his  friends,  and  knows  what’s  what. 

** ’Sh-h-h-nl”  replied  the  Sew- Yorker.  "They  have  to  carry  fat. 
We  Western  people  think  an  athlete  is  no  good  unless  he's  lean: 
so  these  Orientals  just  naturally  take  the  opposite  view.  East  is 
East  and — " 

**  Oh.  fudge!"  cried  the  Brunswieker.  “Call  those  big.  stuffed 
roly -polys  wrestler*?  I’d  like  to  put  Tom  Jenkins  at  them.  He’d 
tns*  'em  around  like  a fnrmer  pitching  hay.” 

Mavlir  so.  Maybe  not.  Probably  we  shall  never  know,  for  It 
would  not  pay  a Japanese  champion  "to  abandon  his  sure  income  ami 
conn*  to  our  country  on  speculation:  and.  of  course,  few  Japane*** 
would  care  to  see  our  wrestlers  do  their  out-landish  feats  if  they 
should  happen  to  go  to  Jnpan. 

Very  gravely  the  opposing  squads  faced  each  other  in  the  arena 
for  the  ceremony  of  Itohin  Hi  or  formal  greetings.  Each  athlete 
pressed  his  left  hand  under  his  heart  and  Hung  out  his  right  in 
friendly  salutation.  In  principle  the  act  was  like  that  of  our 
pugilists  who  shake  hands  before  proceeding  to  hatter.  Having  by 
these  gestures  expressed  the  entire  absence  of  ill-feeling,  the 
warrior*  solemnly  inarched  out  of  the  ring. 

Now  the  )'o6er/fl*Ai  uakho,  nr  “ calling  out  man."  swept  grandly 
to  the  centre  of  the  ring  und  proclaimed  "Higashi,  Yamanaka; 
Nishi.  Malsada."  Those  were,  indeed,  nil  the  words  that  he  uttered. 

but  he  drew  tliem  out 
into  a recitation  that 
lasted  for  minutes 
In  the  first  place,  hi 
advanced  with  a very 
slow,  mincing  gait  to 
the  middle  of  tlie 
ring,  waving  tlie  rust- 
ling folds  of  his  ki- 
mono with  great  dig- 
nity. He  pointed 
with  his  fan  to  the 
East,  then  held  the 
open  fan  before  hi* 
month,  and  in  « 
shrill,  penetrating, 
yet  quavering  fal- 
setto. chanted: 

'*  Hi-i  i-i-i  — gn  — 
shi-i-i-i-il" 

It  is  sad  that  the 
limitations  of  type 
cannot  imitate  the 
wailing,  the  trills  and 
general  fiuritura  that 
the  I'nMdiAi  i/akko 
embroidered  upon  the 
long-drawn  word. 
And,  having  at  l«*t 
littered  it  all.  he  next 
draggi-d  out  the  namr 
of  Yainanaka,  who 
was  to  represent  Hi- 
gashi. or  the  Eastern 

(irovinces.  in  the  first 
tout.  Next.  with 
ever-increasing  gloom. 


Tlie  Ceremony  of  Dohio  Hi.  or  Formal  Greeting 
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shrillness.  iuiiI  austerity,  the  annnnncer  pointed  to  NUhi,  the  West, 
quavered  out  tin*  word,  arid  spent  many  joyous  moments  in  wailing 
the  name  of  Matsuda.  the  Western  protagonist. 

" Great  Scott!"  the  Hrunawieker  remarked.  “That  announcer 
makes  Charley  Harvey  and  Peter  Prunty  sound  like  whispering 
children.  Wouldn't  lie  make  a hit  in  Madison  Square  Harden? 
I've  never  heard  the  wailing  of  a lost  aoul  (adore,  hut  I'm  sure  this 
i*  it.  all  right." 

One  more  deliberate  dignitary  awain  Into  our  ken.  the  Sumo- 
giffoji.  or  umpiie.  ills  kimono  'waa  more  voluminous  than  that  of 


Yamanaka  had  pounced  upon  Mataada 


the  announcer,  also  he  carried  a curved  oval  fan  as  token  of  his 
office.  lie'  luid  the  detac  hed,  far  away  aspect  of  the  seer — men 
might  rume  and  men  might  go.  but  he  would  poise*  the  scales  of 
exact  justiee  forever.  Following  the  umpire’s  advent,  then*  ap- 
|s*an*d  Mr.  Yamanaka  from  the  east  side  of  the  ring  and  Mr. 
Slatsnda  from  the  west. 

Oh,  how  they  waddled!  these  men — mountains.  In  Height  they 
were  a trifle  lielow  six  feet,  hut  by  comparison  with  the  ordinarv 
■lapancse  around  them,  each  wetned  like  rioliath  and  Daniel 
|j«mls*rt  rolled  into  one.  with  the  Danipl  launtwrt  eb-ment  pre- 
dominant. Fat  grew  upon  the  midst  of  them  in  ndls  and  folds 
that  l*»re  a grotesque  rest mhlancc  to  the  armor,  belt  of  a battle- 
ship. also  it  hung  in  collops  and  festoons  here  and  then*.  Their 
gait  waa  slower  than  the  gait  of  old  elephants  on  parade.  Kach 
shot  a glance  across  the  ring  at  his  adversary,  a glance  of  defiance, 
hostility,  contempt,  and  witliering  pride.  Then  each  turned  his 
I »ark  to  tin*  enemy,  faced  his  home  province,  raised  his  right  knee 
as  high  as  possible,  pounded  it  with  his  open  hand  and  dashed  tin- 
right  foot  down  upon  the  ground  with  a loud  crush — I wouldn't  be 
sure  that  the  ground  didn't  tyrmblr.  'I  hen  the  left  leg  was 
raised  up  and  pounded  down  in  the  same  way.  Next  tin*  wrestler 
squatted  as  clow*  to  the  ground  as  nossjhlc.  so  as  to  stretch  to  the 
utmost  the  muscles  of  the  legs.  All  this  was  by  way  of  limbering 
up  for  the  fray. 

tin*  two  monsters  of  adiposity  turned  and  fared  enck  other  across 
the  ring,  each  squatting  comfortably  on  his  heels.  They  clap|aed 
their  hands  three  times  and  glared  harder  than  before. 

“Why  do  they  clap  their  hands?”  I asked  Marlin  Oislii.  our 
guide,  who  knows  everything 

"That  is  old  Japanese  religious  custom."  Oishi  explained. 
“ Many  years  ago  I)ai-jinpu.  the  Sun-<«odde*s.  was  insulted  liy  her 
brother.  Susano-o.  and  ran  into  a cave.  So  all  the  world  was  left 
in  darkness.  All  the  other  gods  and  goddesses  come  around  and 
laugh  and  sing  and  dance  and  clap  their  hands  to  coax  her  out. 
When  slu-  tried  to  run  hack.  Tajikanto-no-kami  — you  would  call 
him  ' Cod-ef-the-Strong-Hand  ’ — «*ateli  her  nnd  bold  her.  lie  was 
the  flrst  wrestler.  So  you  see  Dai-jingu  was  glad  after  awhile  to 
stay  out  of  the  cave,  and  ever  since  that  time  sin*  has  ls*en  the 
gocidi-ss  of  wrestlers.  These  men  now  clap  their  hands  like  Taji- 
karao-no  Kami  to  honor  Dai-jimfW 

And  that  was  not  all  they  did  to  propitiate  the  deity.  Kach 
wrestler  retired  to  his  corner  and  took  from  an  earthen  plutter  a 
pineli  of  sacred  salt.  This  he  st retted  liefore  him  as  he  strolled 
jaunlerousU  into  tlie  ring,  his  lifts  bday  meanwhile  with  a silent 
prater  to  the  goddess  that  sin*  would  guard  hint  from  broken  hones. 
So  much  for  undent  custom.  Hut  at  the  same  time  Yamanaka 
glared  menacingly  yet  with  acorn  at  Matiwidu.  as  win*  should  say: 
“ Yout  I need  ho  protection  aguin-t  you.  I am  alraid  only  that 
I may  crunch  you  into  pulp."  And  Matsada  replied  with  precisely 
tlie  same  sort  of  eye-language. 

At  last  the  foenten  came  to  stand,  fare  to  face. 

“Now  for  some  roughness  of  the  house!"  eried  the  Hrunawieker. 
all  aflame. 

But  it  was  not  so.  Tin-  fat  giants  squatted  comfortably  on  their 
heels  and  glowered  with  added  ferocity.  Then  each  carefully  pulled 
aside  the  ticklish  strands  that  dunglcd  from  his  girdle. 


Is*t  us  call  the  giants  by  their  initials.  Y.  slowly  leum-d  forward 
and  put  down  his  right  fist.  M.  put  down  A is  right  list.  Y.  put 
down  his  left  fist.  M.  put  down  Art  left  list.  Y.  spread  out  both 
hands,  wide  open,  palms  downward.  M.  did  the  same. 

And  there  they  crouched,  face  almost  touching  fact-,  eye  glaring 
into  eye.  their  gross,  over-nourished  ImsIu-h  strained  in  tense  atti- 
tudes that  gave  them  grotesque  iv-u-mblancr  to  a pair  of  podgy 
game-cocks.  Each  was  trying:  I.  lo  worry  his  antagonist  so  as  to 
diminish  his  effectiveness;  if,  to  Is-  ready  to  spring  and  get  his 
grip  the  moment  the  enemy  moved.  For  it  is  the  law  of  the  (lame 
that  Is-th  wrestli-ra  must  grasp  at  the  same  instant  of  time. 

Very,  very  slowly  the  heads  came  closer  together,  the  N’Mrno-r/rydyi 
mean  time  isising  dramatically  alsive  tlicm  with  uplifted  warning 
fan  and  crying.  ~ Matlu-mntta!  Malta -niattn  matta !"  which  means 
“Wait — wait!  Wait-  wait  -wail’”  Which  they  did  most 

iilmlicntly.  for  they  knew  that  if  they  infringed  thc.Iaiw  of  the 
I ranie  in  the  slightest  degree  the  umpire  would  punish  them 
severely.  Ami  still  they  glared  and  still  the  suspense  grew,  nnd 
they  were  so  wrought  upon  by  tin*  intense  nervous  effort  of  out- 
staring  tin*  enemy  and  of  keeping  every  muscle  flexed  for  tlie  fate- 
ful spring  that  faint  whirls  of  steam  rose  from  their  dark  skins  and 
■great  drops  of  moisture  rolled  down  their  fat  sides. 

At  last!  The  leap  was  so  swift  that  eye  could  hardly  follow  it. 
and  our  first  clear  impression  was  that  Yamanaka  had  pounced 
upon  Matsada  and  gripped  him  by  left  wrist  and  right  arm.  Wily 
Matsada.  calmly  perceiving  that  the  enemy  would  have  an  advan- 
tage. merely  braced  himself  Against  the  shock  and  utosl  fast  with- 
out any  effort  to  grasp.  Thctcupon  it  was,  of  course,  no  start,  ae 
cording  to  the  rub's,  and  the  men  must  begin  again.  Hut  not 
without  formalities. 

Matsada  arose — slowly,  very  slowly — ami  glowered  with  pity  and 
contempt  upon  Ills  foe.  Then  lie  stalked  »*ut  to  his  seconds  who 
stood  near  his  corner  and  haughtily  accepted  from  one  of  them 
a dipper  of  water.  With  a mouthful  of  tin*  water  he  spraved  his 
arms,  then  with  a pa|s-r  handkerchief  wipisl  them  dry.  All  tlijs 
ilalsirate  process  was  used  to  wash  off  the  misfortune,  the  con- 
tamination. of  Ins  forman's  touch. 

Tin*  same  pair  waddled  hark  into  the  ring,  again  went  through 
the  complicated  programme  of  stamping,  squatting,  glowering,  nnd 
crouching.  After  three  minutes  of  this  they  sprang  upon  each 
other  and  clutched  arms.  It  seemed  impossible  that  these  human 
Im  I loons  could  so  imitate  tin*  darting  of  the  hawk;  yet  so  they  did. 
and  we  foreigners  derived  new  ideas  as  to  the  agility  of  tin* 
adi|K>sc.  Gradually  Matsada  pushed  Yamanaka  clone  to  the  i*lg«* 
of  the  ring. 

“Nokotal  Nokotal  Nokota!"  the  umpire  cried,  which  means 
“You’re  near  the  rope!  Don’t  step  over  it!" 

The  giants  heaved  and  tugged  harder  than  ever.  The  mighty 
muscles  flexed  and  contorted  so  that  they  surged  up  under  the  fat 
as  a groundswell  billows  under  the  ripples  of  a summer  sea.  For 
a few  moments  Yamanaka  managed  to  hold  Fate  at  bay.  Then 
Matsada  put  all  his  power  in  a mighty  lift  and  hurl,  and  the 
bullions  carcass  of  the  enemy  flew  through  the  air  and  rolled  inert 
upon  the  outer  ground.  All  N'ishi  smiled 

We  saw  a down  matches  during  the  afternoon.  The  best  of  all 
was  when  stubby  little  Taniatsiilmki.  of  Higashi,  overthrew  Komaga 
take,  of  Ni-lii.  a giant  of  more  than  six  bet  in  leight.  with  u 


The  Sumo-glyoii  posing  dramatically 


remarkable  hip  lock.  Men  had  ls*t  three  to  one  on  the  giant  I the 
.lapanese  are  inveterate  bettor*),  and  the  little  man  wvisl  liim-clf 
at  the  very  last  moment  by  wonderful  dexterity,  lie  used  a classic 
trick  that  had  nut  been  seen  in  the  wrestling  ring  for  twenty 
years. 

The  men  of  Higashi  chipped  tlu-ir  hands  anil  yelled  their  joy. 
Oh.  yes.  they  yelled  and  laughed  uproariously.  No  one  denies  that 
the  Japanese  an*  a stoic  raw;  hut  spurring  bloiul  is  thicker  than 
water  and  will  not  1m*  denied. 
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OUR  WONDERFUL  NEW.  MARKET— 
THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

By  HENRY  HARRISON  LEWIS 


Dl'RINfS  tin*  past  twelve  montha  the  keen  business  eye  of  our 
. manufacturing  interest*  ha*  ltccn  focussed  upon  a certain 
| narrow  strip  of  land  appareling  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  l»ulf  of  Mexico  in  about  the  ninth  degree 
of  latitude. 

Tbit  atrip  of  land,  in  width  not  more  than  half  of  an  ordinary 
working  division  on  an  American  railway,  present*  OW  ot  tbi  Ml 
MtuiM'iuloiis  markets  for  the  sale  of  crude  and  manufactured  ma- 
terial known  to  history.  It  is  the  site  of  an  undertaking  which 
liunkrupted  the  moral  credit  of  on  great  nation,  caused  a most 
n|M>cLuciilar  revolution,  and 
now  forms  one  of  the  most 
imisirtant  political  problems 
Is-fore  the  American  people. 

It  is  of  special  interest, 
however,  to  the  American 
manufacturer  and  merchant, 
became  an  enormous  fortune 
is  liring  expended  down  there 
for  manufactured  material 
which  a wise  ruling  has  or- 
dained must  lie  purchased 
from  our  own  manufacturers. 

When  it  is  tiiideratood  that 
the  building  of  tin1  Panama 
Canal  will  require  more  than 
one  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  our  product*, 
bought  at  a reasonable  protkt 
and  under  satisfactory  cir- 
cumstance*. it  is  eusily  seen 
that  to  neglect  attoh  an  enor- 
mous market  would  be  poor 
business  indeed. 

It  may  he  well  to  point  out 
at  the  beginning  that  recent 
kaleidoscopic  changes  in  man- 
agement really  have  no  bear- 
ing on  the  quantity  of  ma- 
terial required  to  liiiild  the 
canal,  nor  in  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  purchase  of  this 
material.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  to  the  source  of 
supply  whether  the  canal  is 
constructed  by  contract,  bv 
engineer*  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  or  by  meni- 
bers  of  the  engineering  corps 
of  the  army.  The  amount  of 
ntuteriul  required  will  remain 
the  same,  and  it  will  be 
purchased  in  this  country 
from  our  manufacturers. 

There  is  hardly  one  manu- 
facturer who  is  not  directly 
or  indirectly  interested  in  the 
production  or  handling  of 
Rome  product  required  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama:  and  this 
interest,  extends  to  a greater 
or  leaser  degree  to  every  wage- 
earner  in  the  I'nitrd  ’Stale*. 

It  i*  not  claiming  too  much 
to  say  that  the  whole  coun- 
try will  lie  benefited,  nut  only 
through  the  sale  of  product* 
used  in  building  the  great 
waterway,  hut  also  through 
the  increased  trade  connections  with  the  enterprising  and  rapidly 
growing  countries  on  the  west  coast  of  South  uml  Central  America. 

The  cost  of  the  Panama  Canal  hu*  licen  variously  t-t misted  at 
the  amount  appropriated  by  Congress,  81fi0.000.ijou  (including 
iM'I.iiuo.imM)  (Mid  to  the  new  Panama  Canal  Company  of  France,  and 
flil.iKMi.ooii  (taid  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  I and  at  the  sum 
generally  conceded  by  engineers,  at  least  $-iftll.OOiMMM».  Of  this 
enormous  amount  at  least  one-half,  or  $123,1100.000.  w ill  Is*  expended 
for  manufactured  products  purchased  in  the  Coiled  State*. 

This,  il  should  be  under  itood,  i*  the  direct  purchase.  It  does  not 
represent  the  actual  total  amount.  \n  enormous  sum  is  being  paid 
for  labor.  For  instance,  the  number  of  employees  now  at  work 
exceed  20,000.  representing  uti  average  daily  pat  roll  of  at  least 
.fill MU s>,  or  one  and  one- half  million  dollar*  each  month  of  the 
year. 

An  industrial  army  of  twenty  thousand  workers  is  a force  of 
consumers  worth  considering.  This  army  i*  like  a small  city  and 
requires  nil  that  a city — a modern  American  community — would 
require.  Food  products,  clothing,  books,  articles  for  amusement, 
the  thousand  and  one  things  demanded  by  people  with  money  to 


spend  are  bought  and  consumed,  and  the  sum  total  of  these 
expenditures  must  be  added  to  the  amount  bought  direct  try  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission  for  use  in  constructing  the  waterway. 

As  an  earnest  of  what  is  being  required  now  and  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  future  we  can  briefly  review  tin?  work  already  aeoom- 

* 

Thirty-two  million  dollars  have  been  spent  in  preliminary  work 
by  the  commission.  Of  this  amount  about  $4,500,000  have  been 
expended  in  government  and  sanitation:  about  87.tMHI.oiMt  in  con 
»t ruction  of  quarters  and  other  buildings,  docks,  wharves,  railway 
enlargement,  waterworks,  and 
sewers  in  the  xunc.  and  in 
engineering  work;  about  $12,- 
iKMi.ooo  in  permanent  plant  j 
over  $4,500,000  in  miscel- 
laneous material  and  sup- 
plies; and  more  than  $l,.'>oo.- 
000  in  the  construction  of 
sewers  and  waterworks,  and 
for  street  paving  and  im- 
provement* in  Panama  and 
t oiutl. 

It  will  lie  seen  from  the 
above  that  practically  a new 
State  has  been  created.  In- 
cluding the  building  of 
towns  and  the  preparation 
and  assembling  of  the  most 
gigantic  constructing  plant 
known  to  the  world. 

Now  come*  the  maintenance 
of  this  new  Slate,  and  the 
stupendous  work  connected 
with  the  actual  roust  ruction 
of  the  canal.  The  wide  scope 
of  the  task  cannot  Is*  wen  at 
a glance.  The  (tigging  of  the 
( 'u  lehr  a Cut  alone,  which 
literally  means  the  slicing  in 
two  of  a great  hill,  will  re- 
quire vast  quantities  of  rail- 
way material,  explosive*, 
tool*,  dredging  apparatus, 
giant  steam-shovel*,  and  tin- 
other  articles  necessary  to  u 
task  of  this  nature. 

Then  will  come  the  building 
of  the  great  masonry  dams 
with  a demand  for  millions 
of  barrels  of  cement  and  for 
an  innumerable  quantity  of 
other  manufactured  product*. 
And,  to  put  it  briefly,  will  fol- 
low the  work  of  Assembling 
the  entire  line  of  the  water- 
way in  preparation  for  its 
ultimate  duty  of  facilitating 
the  passage  of  merchant  Herts 
to  ocean. 

It  in  manifestly  ini|iossihle 
to  give  a complete  list  of  the 
mnterial  which  i*  now  tiring 
purchased,  and  which  will  be 

bought  during  the  next  eight 
or  ten  yean*. 

The  railway  enlargement 
alone  calls  for  millions  of 
dollars’  worth  of  steel  rails, 
splice  lairs,  tie-plates,  track 
bolts,  spikes,  locomotives,  passenger-coaches,  box-ears,  gondolas, 
signal -apparatus,  turn-table*,  railway-tools,  machinery  of  various 
clause*,  rail  road- tie*,  track-toola,  lanterns,  and  spare  'parts  almost 
without  limit 

A fair  working  idea  of  the  great  variety  of  article*  required  by 
the  Commission  can  be  obtained  by  aerutimzing  a single  requisition 
recently  received  from  the  Isthmus.  Tlie  list  calls  for  the  following 
items: 

Dump-car  door*,  licnding-rnll*,  flanging-clamps,  blasting-material, 
valves,  shovels,  ratchet-drills,  jacks,  vises,  differential  block*,  solder 
I ng -coppers,  mule-shoe*,  nails,  coal-ha*kcta,  fire-extinguisher*, 
fumigating- poU,  wire-rope,  and  clip*,  hose  clamps,  lag-screw*,  lamp 
chimneys,  cotton-waste,  candle*,  hose,  burlier*'  supplies,  matting, 
bed*,  mattresaes,  desks,  filing-cabinets,  oil  ire  supplies,  thread,  steel- 
tape.  (taints,  varnish,  shellac,  turpentine,  oils,  kerosene,  alcohol, 
putty,  graphite,  claw-liar*,  lining-bar*,  shackle-liar*,  hush-scythes, 
cant -hook*,  rnil-tnngs,  hat  ami  coat  ruck*,  and  kerosene  oil. 

The  article*  mentioned  in  this  single  requisition  apfs-al  direct  to 
more  than  twenty  different  classes  of  manufacturers,  such  as 
manufacturers  of  railway  supplies,  car- factories,  tube- works, 
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manufacturers  of  tools.  Mark  smith  supplies,  rope-works,  cotton- 
inilU.  manufacturers  of  barbers*  supplies,  paint  and  varnish  works, 
oil-refilieripa,  manufacturers  of  tools,  ('lass-works,  spirit-refineries, 
manufacturers  of  office-supplies.  nail-works,  makers  of  high  ex- 
plosives, and  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements. 

The  quantities  required  by  this  requisition  are  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  any  manufacturer  or  dealer.  For  Instance.  It  calls  for 
more  than  HIM)  Ions  of  dynamite;  20 /WO  gallons  of  red  oxide  issuing 
paint;  250  tons  of  white  lead  in  oil;  300,000  pounds  of  black 
powder;  1S0JD00  burn  railroad  twntlw;  4000  nvlMboct;  1000 

single  bed*  with  springs,  and  1500  single  mnllrrsses;  20,000  gal- 
lons kerosene;  4000  feet  of  steel -rope,  and  300  pound*  of  rutihrr- 
hands. 

This,  mind  you.  is  not  a requisition  for  a year’s  supply,  hut  one 
selected  at  haphazard  from  several  received  by  each  steamer  from 
the  isthmus,  that  is.  about  every  six  days-  It  shows  very  clearly  t« 
the  trade  the  enormous  demand  for  manufactured  articles  created 
hy  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Of  equal  interest  is  the  policy  adopted  by  the  commission  of 
purchasing  practically  everything  in  the  United  State*.  This 
policy  was  fully  described  tty  Theodore  P.  Shont*  while  acting  as 
chairman  of  the  Commission.  Ilia  words,  approved  by  President 
Roosevelt,  were  as  follows: 

" In  accordance  with  our  policy  of  buying  in  the  cheapest 
markets,  we  have  bought  chiefly  in  the  United  States  because  it* 
markets,  in  the  main,  are  the  cheapest  in  the  world  for  the  products 
that  we  need  in  this  work.  The  American  laborer  is  the  highest 
prim!  in  tlie  world,  but  we  can  buy  the  results  of  his  work  more 
cheaply  here  than  material  abroad,  because  of  his  superior  skill, 
and  because  of  the  intelligent  interest  which  he.  as  an  American 
citizen,  takes  in  his  work. 

’•  While  buying  our  supplies  in  the  United  States  we  have  seen 
to  it  that  the  entire  country  should  he  admitted  on  eoual  terms  to 
tlie  competition  for  furnishing  them,  Our  theory  is  that  since  the 
American  people  are  to  defray  the  cost  of  building  the  canal,  the 
whole  American  people  should  lie  treated  alike  in  the  opportunity  to 
derive  legitimate  industrial  and  commercial  profit  from  the  outlay 
for  const  ruction.  One  of  the  first  actions  of  the  present  Commis- 
sion after  taking  office  was  the  adoption  of  a policy  designed  to 
place  all  manufacturers  and  producers  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
on  equal  terms  in  regard  to  shipment  of  goods  to  the  isthmus.*’ 

This  quotation  from  the  chairman’s  official  report  contains  two 
points  of  vital  importance  to  American  manufacturers  of  material 
utilized  at  Panama.  In  the  first  place,  it  means  emphatically  that 
more  than  one  hundred  million  dollars’  worth  of  material  will  lie 
bought,  not  from  ( Jreat  Britain  and  (Jermatiy,  our  great  trade  rivals, 
but  from  our  own  people. 

The  Panama  Kuilruad  Steamship  line,  owned  by  the  government, 
lias  been  separated  from  the  Panama  Railroad,  also  owned  by  the 
government,  and  the  steamship  line  has  been  thrown  open  to  alL 
railway  connections  at  New  York,  on  agreed  percentage-  divisions. 

Tlie  man  mission  gives  all  its  direct-rail  connection*  at  New  York, 
as  well  as  all  others,  the  privilege  to  make  rates  from  all  producing 
territory  clear  through  to  Colon.  Under  this  poliev  tin?  manu- 
facturer situated  on  the  line  of  a railroad  leading  to  New  York  has 
no  advantage  whatever  over  the  one  situated  on  lines  of  railway 
running  to  Gulf  ports.  Each  can  arrange  for  his  own  rates  straight 
through  to  Colon. 

To  return  to  tlie  question  of  demand.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
not  one-twentieth  of  the  actual  work  of  construction  has  been 
completed.  This  means  that  more  than  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
total  amount  of  material  is  yet  to  lie  purchased.  This  stupendous 
amount  must  of  necessity  lie  bought  in  quantities  divided  among 
the  eight  or  ten  years’  time  necessary  to  complete  the  canal  for 
two  reasons.  First,  becau-c  Congress  will  not  make  a lump  appro- 
priation covering  the  entire  amount;  uinl  second,  because  of  a 
lack  of  facilities  at  the  isthmus  and  a reluctance  on  the  |wrt  of  the 
engineer*  in  charge  to  order  in  large  quantities. 

Therefore,  no  manufacturer  can  say  that  the  market  is  covered 


simply  because  the  canal  has  lieen  building  for  several  years.  Nor 
can  individual  manufacturers  say  that  the  opportunity  to  secure  a 
share  of  this  fine  market  is  limited  to  a favored  few.  ’ 

There  is  no  favoritism,  no  effort  to  restrict  the  field,  no  desire  on 
tlie  part  of  the  government  or  its  direct  representatives  in  the  work, 
tlie  mem  tiers  of  the  commission,  to  discriminate  in  any  way  be- 
tween any  clique  of  contractors,  or  trusts,  or  individual  manu- 
facturers. 

All  tlutt  is  necessary  in  selling  goods  to  the  canal  Is  to  produce 
the  right  quality  and  kind  of  material,  to  sell  it.  at  the  rigid  price, 
and  to  know  how  to  bid.  It  is  presumed  that  no  American  manu- 
facturer would,  under  the  circumstance*,  attempt  to  utiloud  in- 
ferior material  U]N>n  the  commission.  At  least  he  would  not  try 
it  a second  time. 

Ami  it  is  also  presumed  that  our  manufacturer*  know  their  busi- 
ness sufficiently  well  to  make  goods  capable  of  being  sold  at  tlie  right 
price,  which  after  all  is  the  market  price.  Acknowledging  these 
conditions  to  la-  true,  we  find  only  one  tiling  remaining — to  know 
hair  to  sell  goods  to  the  canal. 

This  information  cun  lie  secured  in  minute  detail  from  the  office 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  at  Washington  simply  by  writing 
for  it.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  give  here  a general  de- 
scription of  the  procedure. 

In  the  first  place,  all  article*  are  ordered  from  the  isthmus 
through  the  chief  of  division  of  material  and  supplies  in  the  form 
of  requisition*  which  are  received  by  tlie  purchasing  agent  at  Wash- 
ington, and  acted  upon  without  delay.  A circular  inviting  hid*  i» 
prepared  and  distributed  throughout  the  country.  Requirements 
are  also  advertised  in  the  iiewspajwrs  of  the  principal  citiea.  in- 
cluding trade  paper*,  ami  in  the  l nited  State*  government  adver- 
tiser. published  at  Washington. 

The  purchasing  department,  it  i*  well  to  understand,  doe*  not 
dcitend  much  upon  these  advertisement*.  There  i*  kept  in  the 
olliee  of  the  department'  n mailing  list  of  manufacturers  and 
dealer*,  and  circular*  are  sent  to  the  list  ns ’soon  as  issued.  Tlie 
department  earnestly  requests  manufacturer*  of  every  class  tn  «*nd 
their  husinr**  card*  to  he  fill’d.  Circulars  can  always  lie  obtained 
from  Mr.  I).  W*.  Rons.  General  Purchasing  Officer.  Isthmian  Canal 
Affairs,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  or  from  the  office*  of 
tlie  assistant  purchasing  agents  at  New  York,  New  Orleans,  San 
Francisco,  or  Tacoma. 

Scaled  proposals,  in  triplicate,  must  tie  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
commission  in  Washington  on  the  date  specified  in  the  circular. 
Rids  in  the  amount  of  1-1000  or  over  must  I*-  accompanied  by  a bond 
in  good  security  in  a form  specially  provided,  or  by  certified  cheek 
on.  or  certificate  of  deposit  in,  a bank  or  trust  company  of  the 
United  States,  in  an  amount  not  less  than  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the 

bid. 

Preliminary  inspection  of  material  will  he  made  at  tlie  point  of 
manufacture  or  purchase,  to  determine  whether  material  meets  the 
requirements  set  forth  in  tin*  specification*,  and  final  inspection 
will  tw  made  on  tlie  isthmus. 

AH  material  must  !*•  securely  peu-ked  for  ocean  shipment  and  de- 
livered at.  shipper's  risk,  freight  prepaid,  and  free  of  all  charges, 
on  dock  at  Colon  (Atlantic  port)  or  I -a  lines  (Pacific  port). 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  Full  detail*  a»  to  shipment  regulations  can  be 
obtained  from  the  purciiasiiig  agent,  and  should  be  followed  to  the 
letter. 

Tlie  following  steamship  line*  have  regular  sailings  from  ports 
in  tlie  United  States  to  the  isthmus: 

Panama  Railroad  Steamship  line,  Hamburg- American  line.  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  from  New  York;  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany from  New  Orleans,  and  the  Pacific  Mail  Company  from  San 
Francisco.  The  larger  part  of  the  materials  purchas'd,  however, 
go  to  the  isthmus  in  anrgo  lots  by  tramp  steamers. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  the  m«*d  stupendous  undertaking  in  tlie 
world’s  history.  It  offers  unlimited  opportunities  to  tlie  manu- 
facturers and  contractors  of  the  United  State*,  and  it  would  seem 
" good  business  " to  seize  this  chance  without  delay. 


PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE? 

By  JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS 


N ancipiit  days,  when  monarch*  great 
Rules)  country-side  and  town, 

And  in  their  hands  held  mortal  fate 
A*  light  a*  eider  down ; 

Could  decorate  their  garden  trees 
With  bodies  of  their  enemies, 
A-swinging  all  day  long. 

If  any  one  should  ask  them  why, 
They  raised  their  eyes  and  made  reply: 
"‘Tlie  King  can  do  no  wrung." 

When  Abdul  in  his  palace  bright, 

Down  by  the  Ronponis. 

Decide*  that  some  reliellioiis  wight 
Is  making  ton  much  fu**. 

He  ties  a euniion-hall  to  him. 

And  ilro pa  him  in  the  water*  grim, 
A-akewered  on  a prong: 

And  when  somebody  ask*  him  why. 
He  merely  wink*  his  other  eye — • 
"The  Sultan  can’t  do  wrong!" 


When  in  the  Afrie  forest  deep. 

Where  rule*  tlie  mighty  -low, 

The  jungle  of  the  jungle  steep. 

Some  savage  make*  a row. 

They  boil  him  well,  despite  his  groans. 
And  eat  hi*  tlesli,  and  pick  his  bones, 
Served  hot  to  the  bong-tong; 

And  when  somebody  passing  by 
Protests,  the  loyal  subjects  erv’: 
"The  .low  can  do  no  wrong!” 

An-I  still  to-day  in  this  our  land. 

Where  folks  are  civilized. 

And  every  one.  on  every  hand. 

1*  freely  criticised. 

When  critics  dare  say  what  they’ve  felt 
About  the  deed*  of  X XXX XX XXX — 

If  lliesc  !*•  weak  or  strong — 

Ten  thousand  injured  voice*  rise. 
Ami  rend  the  welkin  with  their  erica: 
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Mr.  Tail  watching  an  Infantry 
Drill  at  El  Motto,  San  Juan 


The  native  Regiment  woo  much 
Praiae  from  the  Secretary 


Regia  H.  Poet,  Governor  of  Porto  Rico 


Mr.  Taft,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Bailey  (on  hie  Right)  and  Mr.  Taft's  triumphant  Entry  into  San  Juan  under  Escort 

Commodore  Rohrer  (on  his  Left)  at  the  Naval  Station,  San  Juan  of  the  Porto  Rico  Regiment  commanded  by  Colonel  Bailey 


THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRAVEL 

DCRINU  SECRETARY  TAFT’h  RECENT  CALI.  AT  PORTO  RICO.  IX  THE  COCIMR  OK  Ills  TTKKITOIII Al.  TRAVELS,  HE  TOOK  AN 
AL'TOMOBILE  TRIP  ACROSS  THE  ISLAND  AND  WITNESSED  THE  IN  ACOURATION  OK  1IIE  NEW  UOVERNOM,  IlIXilS  II.  POST 
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DW . DEFENDER  Of  THE  WHISKER. 


WHISKERS  need  no  apology.  They  can  fend  for  them- 
selves.  It  is  only  when  they  are  maliciously  and  wil- 
fully attacked,  an  in  a recent  issue  uf  this  journal,  that 
a lover  of  justice,  with  malice  toward  none  and 
charity  to  all,  feels  irresistibly  impelled  to  speak  up 
in  their  behalf.  It  is.  therefore,  with  the  fullest  reliance  upon  the 
indulgence  of  the  editor,  the  fairness  of  the  readers,  and  the  recti- 
tude of  the  sacred  cause  of  whiskers  that  I indite  a few  words  in 
response  to  the  screed  abusing  them,  which  doubtless  was  inspired 
by  the  attempt  of  Assemblyman  Cornish  to  cause  the  adoption  of  a 
law  in  New  Jersey  taxing  whiskers. 

As  to  the  Cornish  bill  itself  I need  say  nothing.  If  any  such 
statute  were  enacted  no  one  should  obey  it  by  payment  of  so  much 
as  one  penny  of  whisker-tax ; for  it  is  self-evident  that  a fax  on 
whiskers  is  unconstitutional.  As  well  attempt  to  tax  a "man  for 
having  a fine  chest,  a well-turned  leg,  big  biceps,  broad  shoulders,  or 
any  other  attribute  of  manly  beauty.  No,  no;  whiskers  are 
indigenous  to  man  and  therefore  untaxable.  as  the  Court  lias  held. 
(See  Cowi  moniceoltk  r«.  Hnnnenpfrfjrr.  2323  PENS..  People  rs.  Ian 
tlrnbuitch,  41.144  N.  J.).  Moreover,  the  law  prohibits  any  cruel  ami 
unusual  punishment  as  unconstitutional;  and  surely  it  is  both 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment  either  to^  tax  a man’s  'whiskers,  or, 
by  taxation,  to  force  him  to  shear  them* off. 

Hut  it  is  not  against  the  ill-judged  pleasantry  of  the  legislator 
that  my  right us  wrath  irises.  Rather  is  it  against  the  vitriolic. 

prejudiced.  ill-considered 
abuse  uttered  by  your  recent 
contributor,  whose  thin  dis- 
guise of  alleged  humor  1 
shall  quickly  tear  to  tatters 
and  reveal  him  in  his 
ghastly  colors  as  an  arch- 
enemy of  whiskers.  What? 
Is  our  great  volume  of  pub- 
lic thought  to  be  moulded 
by  mere  beardless  boys? 
Never!  Perish  the  thought! 
I.et  them  go  tarry  at 
Jericho. 

My  invidious  friend 
characterize*  whiskers  us 
microbe-carriers,  as  if  that 
were  a sufficient  reason  for 
their  effneement.  I say 
without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion that  they  don't  carry 
any  more  microbes  to  the 
square  inch  than  ninny 
other  growths  usually  held 
innocuous.  Do  whiskers 
convey  microbes,  forsooth  ? 
Then  how  aliout  men's  eye- 
brows, or  the  luiir  on  their 
heads?  And  what  shall  we 
do  with  woman’s  crowning 
^lory?  Or  with  fur- 
jackets.  or  coats?  Or  with 
our  ordinary  woollen  gar- 
ments? Nav.  since  microbe* 
The  Superwluakcrm.iii  infest  our  own  surfaces,  our 


money,  even  the  air  we  breathe,  shall  we  go  about  skinless,  room-v 
U*1*'.  airless?  Let  ua  hear  no  more,  pray,  about  the  mierobte 
qualities  of  the  whisker. 

Whisker*  are  liygienie.  They  have  a distinct  thrraiieutie  value 
in  the  prevention  of  roughs,  colds,  bronchitis,  tonsllill*.  and  all 
disease*  of  the  throat  anil  eliest.  The  t'ouniy  Antrim  Idfe-buoy* 
which  your  would-la*  humorous  contributor  so  glibly  attacks  with 
his  baiting  wit  are  veritable  life-buoys  wherever  found.  I have 
seen  them  sprouting  from  and  wrapped  around  the  throat*  of 
men  distinguished  111  medicine,  at  the  Ur,  on  the  bench,  in  finance, 
anil  in  agriculture.  And  not  once  have  I detected  symptoms  of 
laryngeal  or  thoracic  disorder  In  anv  wearer  of  the  life  buoy.  This 
form  of  whisker  is  excelled  in  hygienic  value  only  by  No'  2 Red 
Wintcrgrown  Jersey  whiskers. 

As  for  Hackensack  Tufts,  I see  no  reason  for  sneering.  The 
Tufts  have  abundant  reason 
for  Icing.  You  will  note 
that  the  poet  Pastor  sings: 

**  And  he  went  hack  to  the 
town  of  Hackensack 
With  a little  bunch  of  whis- 
kers on  his  chin.1’ 

Of  course  he  went  buck. 

Tl»e  Hackensack  Tuft  be- 
longs at  Hackensack.  It  al- 
ways beads  for  Inane.  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  as  soon 
a's  Mr.  Pastor's  suhurlianite 
got  through  the  pleasant 
divertisement  of  being 
rnhbed  along  the  Itowery, 
his  whiskers  took  him  Inane. 

That's  what  they  are  for. 

I'll  bet  a cooky  that  when 
the  conductor  on  the  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  Rail- 
rond  found  that  the  penni- 
less  hut  genially  befuddled 
citizen  wore  a Hackensack 
Tuft  he  carried  him  free  and 
earcfully  put  him  down  on 
his  native  heath.  I violate 
no  confidence  when  I state  that  the  Tuft  is  a valid  puss,  honored 
on  all  roads  running  into  Hackensack. 

And  what.  pray,  would  become  of  Art  without  whiskers?  Take 
Iternard  Shaw.  If  you  cut  off  the  whiskers,  what  would  la*  left"? 
A mere  trace  of  gas  and  liot  air. 

I scorn  to  take  serious  notice  of  tin*  gratuitous  (ling  to  the  effect 
that  hand*  of  whiskerites  at  Pomptnn.  M usronetrong,  etc.,  have 
sworn  a horrid  oath  to  braid  their  whiskers  into  lariats  wherewith 
to  lynch  tiieir  jierseeutors.  That  is  l*»sh.  of  course.  And  by  way 
of  rebuke  let  me  elte  uii  example  of  the  humane,  courageous,  ami 
altruistic  tendencies  of  the  la-whiskered  which  occurred  in  our 
burgh  no  longer  ago  than  Wednesday  of  lost  week:  Willie  ('harltna. 
u husky  lad  of  sixteen,  capsized  his  canoe  and  was  in  great  danger 
of  drowning  in  the  Hackensack  River.  His  cries  were  heard  by  our 
genial  townsman.  Mr.  Tettnis  (2.  Van  Linkcnfeldt.  Without  a 
umnirnt’a  delay.  Mr.  Van  l.inkenfeldt  uncoiled  his  long,  ainnou* 
whiskers  ((icnuiuc  No.  2 Red  Wintcrgrown  Jerseywhfetker* I , and 


As  a defence  against  the  blackjack 
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Hurled  them  out  athwart  the  raging  flood  bo  that  the  coil  settled  around  the  nhouldcri  of  the  helpless  lad 


with  the  skill  grown  of  long  practice  burlnl  them  out  athwart  the 
ruling  flood  mi  that  the  coil  mettled  u roil  ml  the  shoulder*  of  the 
lu*l jile«>  lad.  Imagine  the  joy  llutl  thrilled  Mr.  Van  l.inkenfeldt’s 
maiilv  Iknuu  an  la*  hauled  the  hoy  amhorc  .iitiid  the  plaudit*  of  the 
multitude,  carried  him  to  the  arm*  of  hi*  weeping  mother,  and., 
in  reaponne  to  loud  erica  of  ••  Speech!  speech !"  modestly  a hook  hi* 
I lead,  not  only  in  negation,  hut  tn  dr}'  hi*  whisker*.  which  he  then 
replaced  neatly  in  their  whiskrr-bng ! 

Where  would  our  smirking,  smooth  faced  whlskera-libeller  have 
ap|H-arcd  in  this  crisis*  Shrieking  for  help,  probably;  or,  at  best, 
plunging  Into  the  icy  stream  in  a futile  attempt  at  rescue,  so  that 
two  liven  would  have  been  lost  instead  of  one.  Credit  where  credit 
is  due.  Ixitig  live  Mr.  Vao  Linkmleldt,  and  may  1m?  never  wear  less 
than  fifty  yards  of  whiskers! 

Hut  St  is  not  to  the  fortuitous  nw  of  whisker*  as  humane 
wpparatiiM  that  I would  add  re**  myself.  Ixt  us  consider,  rather, 
the  true  value  of  the  every-day.  common  nr  garden  whisker.  The 
virtue*  of  the  County  Antrim  Lifc-lniny  I have  already  eelelirated. 
The  Vandyke  heard  ‘is  a splendid  adjunct.  No  man  can  succeed 
in  Art  or"  lie  a high-minded  hero  of  fiction  unless  1m*  wears  this 
form  of  whiskers.  Also,  thick-whiskered  upholstery  on  the  point* 
of  the  jaws  must  be  worn,  willy-nilly,  by  New-Yorkers  and  Chi- 
cagoan* tliia  year  us  a defence  against  the  bludgeons  and  black- 
jacks nf  the  abounding  highwaymen,  hold  up  artists,  strong-arm 
men.  nuano  kids,  el  hi  genua  ohmic,  now  rampant  in  those  cities. 
It  was  well  said  l»v  Horace  that  lie  who  l**ar*  proper  whiskers  on 
hi*  jaws  may  laugh  at  the  buffets  of  fortune — 

Wliiskernre*  in  faciliua 

Ad  Kortiimun  ridit! 

And  then  there  i*  the  utilitarian  side.  We  all  know  how  prone 
commuters  are  to  forget  Uie  lamdles  tWy  have  accumulated  on  the 
way  home.  Keen  now  on  the  I).,  I,.  & W.  and  many  other  suburban 
roads  thousands  of  |us*engers  arc  humiliated  every  evening  by  the 
hoarse  voice  of  the  brake- 
man  crying:  “ Netcong ! 

Nctcong!  Don’t  forget 
your  parcels!” 

How  easily  all  tliia  can 
la*  avoided  by  the  proper 
growth  and  training  of 
whisker*!  Tin*  suburbanite 
enn  wear  them  woven  into 
cute  little  pockets  that  will 
carrv  small  change  and  rail- 
road tickets  as  well  ns 
purchases  from  the  drug- 
gist. optician,  jeweller,  etc. 

The  longer  strands  run  ls> 
braided  into  stout  lines, 
lipun  which  the  superwlti*- 
kertnan  can  make  fast  the 
larger  packages  lie  may  la* 
carrying  Inane.  Then, 
whether  he  go  sprinting 
wild -eyed  down  Ha  relay 
Street  to  catch  the  S:.W 
I Mint  or  leap  suddenly  from 
hi*  ear  scut  at  tin*  call  of 
his  familiar  home  station, 
the  full-rigged  commuter 
will  lose  none  of  his  precious 
freight.  What  Worry,  what 
profanity,  what  frantic  tele- 
graphing. what  confused  ex- 
planation* to  anxious  ami 
reproachful  wives,  will  la* 
saved  hy  this  simple  hut  not 
unlovely  device! 


win’*  empty  overcoat,  An- 
gelina sighs  at  the  end  of 
the  delightful  dinner  in 
their  ruse-bowered  cottage 
nest  at  Cbestnuthurat,  N.  J. 

“Alas!”  she  cries. 
“ Only  our  fourth  anniver- 
sary," Kdwin,  and  you  have 
quite  forgotten.  Ah  me!” 

“ Say  not  an,  darling,”  re- 
pliea  Kdwin,  fondly,  the 
love-light  beaming  in  his 
fine  eye*,  as  he  deftly  ex- 
plores a pocket  hidden  in 
the  umbrageous  bow-age  of 
his  glossy,  blue-black  com- 
muter whiskers.  “ I have 
not  forgotten.  1 have  a sur- 
prise for  you.  Look, 
darling,  look!” 

And  with  these  tender 
words  he  draw*  forth  a 
ls*aut  iful,  highly  trained 
and  sweet  - voiced  canary- 
bird  which  he  ha*  hitherto 
carefully  concealed  in  hi* 
whiskers.  Tire  little 
feathered  songster  blink* 
sleepily  for  a few  moments, 
yawns,  wake*  up,  trills,  ami  carols  forth  a grand,  sweet  song. 
With  a low  cry  of  joy.  of  repentance  for  having  even  for  one  mo- 
ment doubted  her  Kdwin'*  affect  ion.  Angelina  throws  herself  upon 
his— 

Oh,  reader,  let  us  leave  them  in  their  perfect,  whisker  fled 
happiness ! 

it  is  one  of  the  most  dimjuieting  sign*  of  the  limes  that  a world- 
wide conspiracy  against  whisker*  is  on  foot.  I**t  it  la*  the  duty 
of  us  who  realise  the  sterling  virtues  of  the  whisker  to  check  this 
treasonable  revolt.  1 have  read  with  horror  in  tin*  dally  press  that, 
beginning  on  May  1,  all  conductors  oh  the  Burlington  Railroad 
system  must  lie  clean  shaven.  Surely  no  patriot  will  tolerate  this 
outrage. 

Even  now  the  waiters  in  all  the  hotels  and  restaurant*  in  Paris 
are  on  strike — noble  heroes! — In  order  to  reassert  and  vindicate 
the  sacred  right  of  man  to  wear  whiskers.  My  hand  trembles  with 
pride  while  I write  that  these  brave  mulls  Have  refused  with  scorn 
the  offers  of  the  ignoble  proprietor*  to  bribe  them  with  higher 
nay  if  they  will  hut  wear  clean  fares.  What  heart  can  fail  to 
throb  at  the  heroic  reply  of  these  martyrs? 

” Keep  vour  paltry  "gold,”  they  have  cried.  “ We  will  live 
poorly,  starve  it  necessary,  rather  than  lose  one  millimetre  of 
whisker!” 

All  in  vain  did  the  treacherous  Parisians  persuade  the  in- 
genuous Paul  Adam  to  publish  two  column*  of  whisker-attack.  He 
says  forsooth  that  the  smooth -shaven  fa«*e  of  ancient  Rome  is  Is*, 
coming  prevalent  in  America. 

Ia  it.  forstsvlh?  Then  let  Americans  tremble.  For  when  the 
Romans  became  smooth  shaven  they  decayed,  degenerated,  vanished 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  For,  as  the  poet  truly  »aya,  it  was 
whiskers  that  were 

“The  glory  that  was  Greece 
And  tlw*  grandeur*  that  was  Rome.” 


('■insider,  too,  tin*  ro- 
mantic side.-  Having  rare- 
fully  reconnoitred  her  Kd- 


With  these  tender  words  he  draw*  forth  a beautiful,  highly  trained  and  aweet- 
voiced  canary-bird,  which  lie  has  hitherto  carefully  concealed  in  his  whiskers 
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London.  Apr 4 6,  1 907. 

VF.R  here  we  are  all  talking  Em  pin-.  Tin*  Colonial  Pre- 
miers have  begun  to  arrive,  and  by  the  time  this  letter 
reaches  you  the  great  lm|>erial  Conference  will  have  as- 
sembled.* There  i*  not  quite  the  same  interest  in  it  aa 

there  was  in  11*02  and  in  1897.  The  Boer  war  and  the  • 

coronation  lent  to  the  conference  of  1002  an  extraordinary  entlm- 
mum,  and  ISO?  was  the  year  of  Queen  Victoria's  diamond  jubilee, 
when  also  the  tides  of  patriotic  emotion  rail  Hood  high.  Ii^Uy 
puhlie  affairs  are  plueid.  and  the  nation  is  inclined  to  Is-  ilmucslic 
rather  than  imperial.  This  is  not  at  ail  a bad  thing.  These  quin- 
quennial conference*  ought  to  slum!  011  their  own  merit*,  and  he 
inih'IH'ndeiit  of  rdvrntitum*  rxritcmi-nt*.  To  a large  extent  this 
one  does  so  *t«nd.  mid  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  think  that 
it  will  bo  therefore  less  productive  than  its  predecessors.  If  the 

popular  interest  in  its  discussion*  1*  less  delirious  than  live  or 

ten  years  ago,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  it  is  ucm-existent.  tin 
the  contrary,  it  i*  very  much  alive  and  operative.  The  average 
Englishman'*  conception  of  the  Empire  doe*  not  go  very  far  In- 
yond  a vague  pride  of  ownership,  but  that  pride  of  ownership 
*i»  sufficient  to  make  him  genuinely  imperial.  There  is  a quite 
distinct,  consciousness  in  all  classes  of  society  that  thc*c  gather- 
ing* of  the  leaders  of  tin-  self-governing  sister  nation*  for  eon 
suTtation  under  the  family  roof  tree  are  a spectacle  unparalleled 
in  history.  If  the  knowledge  of  the  precise  problems  they  meet 
to  deal  with  is  caprieious  and  slight,  all  Englishmen  are  at  any 
rate  at.  one  in  recognizing  their  transeendi’iit  importance : all 
feel  that  Uiere  is  no  such  question  in  the  whole  sphere  of  llritish 
|Mdities  a*  this  of  drawing  tighter  the  bonds  0/  Empire;  all  agree 
that,  imperial  consolidation  is  the  master-issue  l**fore  the  llritish 
people*,  I .nr«I  Milner  hns  aptly  enough  defined  the  «co|ie  of  that 
issue.  *"  It  is.  I take  it.  nothing  lea*  than  this:  that  the  -several 
states  of  the  Empire,  however  indtqiendeiit  in  their  local  Affairs, 
however  dissimilar  in  some  of  their  institutions,  should  yet  con 
stitute,  for  certain  purposes.  oar  body  politic:  that,  in  their  rela- 
tion* to  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  should  appear  and  be  a single 
power,  speaking  with  one  voice,  acting  ami  ranking  as  one  greAt 
unit  ill  the  soeielv  of  states." 

This  unquest  iuiiuhly  is  tin-  ideal  to  which  the  Empire  is  slowly, 
enmhrotisly  moving.  Hut  thr  path  is  sown  with  obstacles,  and 
there  are  even  aspects  in  which  one  would  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  Impulse  towards  federation  is  stronger  than  the  impulse 
toward*  separation.  At  present  the  llritish  Empire  is  little  more 
than  a glittering  al>*trartion.  Parts  of  it  correspond  to  the  old 
Roman  idea  of  a great  central  state,  ruling  with  absolute,  if  be- 
nignant, despotism  a va*t  number  of  rnried  and  scattered  dc- 
M-ndencies.  Other  putt*  of  it,  and  this*-  the  most  vital  to  the 
iitorc  of  the  race,  correspond  to  nothing  that  has  ever  existed. 
If  ynti  look  solely  at  the  relation*  that  obtain  between  (treat 
Britain  and  India,  for  example,  or  the  Malay  States  or  almost 
any  of  the  frown  Colonies,  you  feel  yourself  in  tire  presence  of 
an’  organized  system.  Hut  if  you  look  at  tire  relations  that  ob- 
tain between  (treat  Britain  and  Canada  or  Australia  or  Sonth 
Africa  or  New  Zealand,  you  feel  yourself  in  the  presence  of  no 
system  it  all.  The  Empire  in  this  latter  aspect  presents  itself 
a*  a haphazard  congeries  of  states,  three-quarters  independent, 
and  linked  neither  to  one  another  nor  to  the  mother- land  tty  any 
Init  the  most  easunl  ami  decorative  bond*.  There  is.  indeed,  the 
silken  thread  of  the  ernwn  tunning  through  them  ull.  Hut  there 
is  no  unity  of  defence,  no  policy  of  commercial  preference,  no 
machinery  for  coojierative  action,  no  visible  organic  unity.  It 
is  an  Empire  in  feeling  perhaps,  hut  not  in  fact.  The  self-govern- 
ing colonies  tax  British  goods  ns  they  tax  the  good*  of  foreigners. 
Croat  Britain  shoulders  almost  lire  whole  burden  ol  colonial  de- 
fence. The  relations  between  the  autonomous  ami  tlie  despotically 
governed  portions  of  the  Empire  are  guided  by  no  settled  principle 
of  deference  to  imperial  interests.  Smith  Africa  resent*  the 
presence  of  Indian*.  Australia  excludes  the  .lapunese.  without  a 
thought  of  how  such  action  may  affect  the  wider  issues  of  imperial 
policy.  Tire  British  Empire,  in  short,  is  a fabric  susceptible  to 
no  analogy.  Among  all  the  political  phenomena  that  the  world 
has  yet  witnessed  it  is  unique:  unique  in  its  anomalies,  it*  con- 
tradictions. its  innumerable  confusions,  its  sen*e  of  an  underly- 
ing *ilnt intent  of  unity  not  yet  expressed,  perhaps  inexpressible, 
in  formal  arrangements  and  tangible  Isolds. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  giving  to  the  Empire  a ro- 
herwK-c  and  symmetry  and  effectiveness  it  doe*  not  now  paw* 
is  that  the  last  thing  the  colonies  desire  is  uuy  multiplication 
of  official  ties.  British  imperial  history  is  one  long  surrender  of 
Mich  ties,  a continuous  progress  towards  freedom  from  tlie  inter- 
ference of  Downing  Street  and  the  Colonial  Office,  N’o  colonial 
statesman  would  now  have  it  otherwise,  any  more  than  he  would 
consent  to  have  his  tariff  diet  a led  by  the  British  Treasury  or  hi* 
unoccupied  lands  handed  over  to  the  crown.  All  direct  protit 
frnnt.  and  all  direct  control  over,  her  colonies  4 • rent  Britain  ltu* 
long  ago  relinquished,  ami  tin*  result  i*  a relationship  which,  how- 
ever offensive  to  the  matin-mat icinus  of  |M»lities,  has  this  grand 
virtue — it  has  made  for  loyalty  and  content : it  ha*  diminished, 
almost  eliminated,  the  chance  of  si-rimi*  friction:  It  ha*  estab- 
lished n progressive  ratio  between  the  devotion  of  the  colonic*  to 
England  ami  England'*  non-interference  in  colonial  affairs.  And 
as  the  colonies  develop  and  prosper,  come  to  •*  feel  their  oats,” 


and  to  evolve  u national  consciousness  and  a national  tradition 
of  their  own.  their  feeling  of  dependence  upon  Oreat  Britain 
dwindles  and  their  determination  to  Vurvc  out  their  future  in 
their  own  way  bfWWa  all  the  more  firmly  fixed.  These  are  de- 
velopment* that,  I think,  make  a final  end  of  the  old  idea  of  call- 
ing in  the  representative  principle  as  a solution  of  the  problem 
of  empire.  The  notion  of  an  imperial  council,  a *ort  of  rmrliament 
of  the  Empire,  is  now  thoroughly  exploded. 

There  are,  however,  many  tdlicr  roads  to  federation  beside*  this 
one  of  politics.  There  is.  tor  instance,  the  road  of  trade.  Follow 
that  road  a n-rtaio  distance  and  you  find  it  forking  off  into  three 
pathways.  One  point*  to  an  imperial  Zollvervin.  such  a*  exist" 
in  Ccrtuany  and  the  United  States — an  arrangement,  that  is  to 
say.  by  winch  all  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Empire  shall  enjoy 
unrestricted  Ire*-  trade  among  themselves,  and  impose  a uniform 
tariff  on  foreign  goods  and  products.  The  second  pathway  point* 
to  an  imperial  custom*  union,  each  member  of  which  shall  have 
fret  trade  with  all  the  other*,  and  at  the  same  time  Is-  at  liberty 
to  fix  what  tariff  it  please*  on  foreign  import*.  Both  these  path 
ways  art*  now  practically  deserted,  and  for  the  same  reason:  the 
colonies  cannot  afford  to  luivc  their  nascent  manufactures  nipped 
by  the  unrestricted  eowjietition  of  British  good*,  and  England 
cannot  a Hi -id  to  imperil  lu-r  vast  foreign  trade  hv  adopting  pro- 
tection. There  remain*  the  pathway,  for  an  advance  along  which 
.Mr.  rhumherlnin  has  *0  ehspiently  and  boldly  pleaded,  of  imperial 
preference — a series  of  reciprocal  arrangement*  by  which  British 
manufactures  would  enter  the  colonial  market,  and  colonial  prod- 
uct* and  raw  material  would  enter  the  British  market,  at  prefer- 
ential rates.  England,  at  the  election  of  fifteen  months  ago.  re- 
jected that  poliev.  am)  so  long  as  the  present  government  last* 
it  may  be  considered  out  of  court.  It  was  rejected  because  its 
all-round  application  would  mean  not  only  n tax  on  meat  and 
corn,  hut  the  resurrection  in  these  islands  of  the  protection  sys- 
tem. Hut  it  is  quite  possible  that  even  under  this  free -trade 
ministry  a tentative  step  may  be  taken  which  secures  a small 
measure  of  eoloniul  preference  without  involving  protection.  Tea. 
toffee,  cocun.  sugar,  dried  fruits,  tnlmcco,  and  wine  all  pay  duties 
at  this  moment  on  entering  the  British  markrt.  None  of  them 
is  produced,  except  in  very  inconsiderable  quant  Itirs,  in  (ircat 
Britain:  all  of  tl)rm  are  produced  somewhere  or  other  in  the 
British  Empire.  On  these  articles  colonial  preference  could  be 
arranged  without  imposing  any  fresh  burden  on  tlie  taxpayer*, 
and  without  introducing  uuy  element  of  protection. 

Apart  from  commerce,  the  most  hopeful  stepping-stone  to  im- 
in-rial  federation  is  that  of  defence,  A Soul h -African  statesman 
long  ago  suggested  that  the  United  Kingdom  and  all  tin-  colonies 
should  agree  to  impose  a tax  of.  if  1 remember  rightly,  two  per 
cent,  ml  valorem  on  foreign  gissls  entering  their  markets,  and 
tliut  Hu-  proceed*  of  this  tax  shuuld  go  to  a common  fund  for 
impose*  of  armament.  The  object  he  aimed  at  i*  not  likelv  to 
ip  attained  by  tin*  precise  method*  he  proposed,  blit  I think  it 
is  u pretty  fair  assumption  that  la-fore  very  long  the  naval  and 
military  power  of  the  Empire  will  la-  organized  on  some  common 
basis,  'Inc  British  War  Office  and  the  British  Admiralty  are  the 
chief  iihotncli-*  at  present  to  the  realization  of  ihat  aim.  They 
want  to  peg  the  colonic*  down  to  definite  promises  of  so  many 
"hips,  guns,  and  men.  That  is  the  wrong  principle  altogether. 
The  right  principle  is  to  encourage  the  colonic*  to  raise  force*, 
to  organize  and  arm  them  in  uniformity  with  British  troops,  hut 
at  the  same  time  to  leave  them  untrammelled  a*  to  numbers,  dis- 
position. and  employment. 

There  are  many  other  way*  in  which  the  unity  of  the  Empire- 
may  la-  encouraged  without  ls-ing  uipluly  forced.  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes, 
for  instance,  grasped  the  importance  of  making  England  the  edu- 
cational centre  of  the  Empire.  Mis  work  might  well  be  amplified 
l»y  the  establishment  of  |Ki*tgradtutr  course*  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge that  would  make  It  unnecessary  for  colonial  students  to 
complete  tlieir  education  at  Continental  or  American  universities. 
Much,  too.  might  In-  done  for  the  organized  provision  of  informa- 
tion as  to  market*,  commodities,  mid  imstes  of  manufacture 
throughout  tin*  Empire.  Commercial  legislation,  patent*,  copy- 
right. trade-marka.  naturalization,  the  appointment  and  activi- 
ties of  consuls,  post  and  cable  service  and  communication*,  ship- 
ping dues,  the  currency,  weights  and  measures,  and  emigration 
are  all  matters  susn-ptihle  to  a more  or  less  uniform  treatment. 
One  proposal  has  been  made  that  seenia  particularly  worth  while 
— tliut  the  examinations  for  the  Indian  civil  service  should  be 
held  simult.aneou.dv  in  the  colonial  capital*  as  well  ns  in  Lon 
don,  so  that  the  whole  Empire  might  feel  itself  equally  interested 
and  participating  in  the  government  of  the  great  dependency.  On 
some  of  these  matters,  perhaps  on  many  of  them,  the  approach 
ing  conference  will  undoubtedly  leave  its  mark.  But  I imagine 
its  most  fruitful  work  will  prove  to  be  the  constitution  of  a sort 
of  imperial  intelligence  bureau  to  study  and  collect  information 
on  the  various  problems  with  which  future  conference*  will  he 
com-erned.  At  present,  as  has  Iss-n  pointed  out.  a question  ■* 
taken  tip  and  more  or  less  discussed  at  one  conference,  then 
sluinU-rs  for  five  years,  is  ventilated  at  11  second  conference,  and 
sluiula-ra  again.  In  the  absence  of  |«ern>nnent  machinery  for 
working  out  tin-  details  nf  the  problems  discussed  by  the  con- 
ference, there  i*  danger  of  the  conference  itself  relapsing  Into  a 
mere  debuting  society. 


MRS.  CORNELIUS  VANDERBILT  AND  HER  CHILDREN 
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THE 


NEW  CHINA 

By  COUNT  OK.UMA 


THE  coming  of  ('bin*  to  li*»r  own— and  till*  i»  the  conviction 
1 liave  held  for  many  u year — is  l lie  foundation  of  immi- 
nent ja-acc  fur  the  Far  East;  it  i*  tin*  key  to  all  tb«*  black 
problem*  which  we  of  the  East  are  heir  to.  Ah  long 
as  she  in  in  the  Sheol  of  trouble,  busy  in  paving  in- 
demnity {which  she  ought  to  receive  instead  of  pay),  or  watching 
iulertmtional  robbers  loading  themselves  with  valuable  concessions, 
the  jieare  of  the  Far  East  is  a sleeping  volcano.  One  can  never 
lie  hum*  of  the  morrow.  For  thirty  year*  1 have  watched  China ; 
site  lias  always  commanded  my  liveliest  enthusiasm.  Upon  her 
awukcuing.  upon  the  coining  of  the  New  China.  I have  always  put 
my  trust.  Wedded  to  this  view,  I could  not  have  ls»en  indifferent  to 
her  if  I tried. 

I was  happy  to  see,  many  years  ago.  that  the  world  in  general, 
and  the  students  mid  statesmen  of  our  country  in  particular,  did 
not  allow  me  to  lutve  the  sole  monopoly  in  my  interest  in  China. 
Opinions  on  the  future  and  fate  of  China  were  then,  as  now,  as 
many  us  the  number  of  lss>ks  published  upon  the  tlieme.  One  nr 
two  of  them  were  masterly,  far-sighted,  prophetic;  a number  of 
litem  were  curious;  and  a vast  majority  of  them  asinine  and 
utterly  erroneous.  Time  was  when  dreamers  of  heated  dreams 
placed'  an  excessive  confidence  in  the  power  and  possibility  of 
China:  the  trouble  is  the  faeile  way  these  dreamers  have  in  en- 
tombing their  great  hopes  in  despair.  Reaction  came:  everybody 
said  that  China  is  the  Sick  Man  of  the  Hast.  We  came  to  hear 
of  the  partition  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  I can  assure  you  that  it 
was  not  whispered  in  u sulsiued  voice;  unlike  the  early  day#  of 
Christian  martyrs,  this  cheerful  gospel  was  not  preached  in  cata- 
combs; |K*ople  made  merry,  as  if  l'ekln  government  were  a huge 
joke  which  a certain  diplomatist  suddenly  discovered  in  a forgotten 
volume  of  mythology.  This  period  did  not  last  long;  it  had  no 
right  to  last  long.  The  world  in  general  despaired  of  China:  the 
world,  of  course,  could  do  as  it  pleased;  as  for  me.  I took  my  time  in 
burying  my  hope  and  confidence  In  tin*  future  of  China,  i allowed 
myself  to ‘say  what  I thought;  I held  out  for  the  territorial 
integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  That  was  many  years  ago;  I 
was  then  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  One  day.  some  one 
brought  me  nn  outline  map  of  China.  It  looked  more  like  a piece 
of  waste  pu|M*r  to  me  than  a map;  it  seemed  that  a number  of 
diplomatists  had  taken  a ileal  of  liberty  with  the  map.  They  used 
inks  of  all  shades  and  colors  in  abusing  it.  I considered  it  a 
mid  piece  of  paper.  EVrhaps  I might,  have  said  so  in  so  many  words 
and  in  u manner,  too.  that  was  not  the  moat  philosophical.  All 
of  a sudden — perlutp#  it  la  not  well  for  me  to  say  suddenly,  for  I 
rx|H*ctcd  nothing  else — one  great  shout  went  up;  it  came  from 
every  point  of  a compass,  from  near  und  from  far ; in  the  shout 
1 reengniziil  the  voice  of  many  ot  my  personal  friends.  “ Respect 
the  territorial  integrity,'  of  China!  ’ Impossible!"  they  all  said. 
Many  of  my  political  friends  came  to  sec  me,  and  told  me  to  my  fare- 
in  so  many  words  that  1 was  foolish;  that  I was  trying  to  attempt 
the  impossible.  There  win  no  rnom  to  doubt  tin*  sinecritv  of  their 
advice.  Great  heavens!  they  were  terribly  sinerre.  I had  a friend 
of  ten  years’  standing,  and  in  the  heateil  tumult  of  discussion  I 
lost  him  and  his  friendship.  He  took  public  measure*;  preached 
the  doctrine  of  the  partition  of  Chinn,  and  bitterly  attacked  tue. 
1 knew  that  I was  running  in  the  face  of  something  which  ha* 
much  shorter  patience  than  Providence — the  public  opinion  of 
the  world.  That  did  not  trouble  in**:  I was  so  deeply  convinced  on 
this  point  that  I did  not  hesitate  to  advocate  a measure  of 
defending  the  integrity  of  China  at  the  expense  of  the  gold  and 
blood  of  Nippon.  Yes.  if  need  wen*,  1 thought  we  the  people  of 
Nippon  a#  such  ought  to  fight  for  it.  Why?  I have  already  said 
that  upon  the  thorough  rehabilitation  of  China  as  a great  power 
depended  the  permanent  pence  <*f  the  Far  East.  Once  more  thr 
pendulum  turned  People  forgot  the  high  talk#  on  the  partition  of 
China  and  the  sleight-of-hand  failed  the  " sphere  of  influence " 
quite  as  ready  as  the  moral  maxims  of  their  forefathers.  And  in 
Nippon  1 had*  to  look  very  keenly  indeed  to  find  even  a single  one 
of  my  opponent*  of  yesterday.  -Indeed,  the  whole  country  almost 
left  me  behind  in  their  zeal  for  the  preservation  of  the  Chinese 
Empire* ; and  we  timk  the  trouble  of  telling  how  we  stood  in  this 
affair  rather  pointedly ; the  Russo- Nippon  war  was  the  outcome. 

The  New  China  is' about  to  lie  Uirn.  1 watch  its  coming  with 
pleasure,  hail  it  with  school-boy  enthusiasm  Am  I not  Is-ing  per 
mitted  at  last  to  catch  llie  first  glimmer  of  dawn  which  shall  usher 
the  day  of  (icriiiaiicnt  fieact*  for  the  Far  East!  It  would  be  strange 
if  I could  watch  so  momentous  an  event  with  indifference.  What 
makes  nie  happier  than  ever  is  that  I have  a deal  of  faith  in 
the  abiding  cliarai-ter  of  the  new  Order  of  Things  which  is  coming 
into  China.  If  I read  the  signs  of  the  times  aright,  this  new 
movement  i*  none  of  those  hysterical  fit*  of  progressive  reformation. 

Change*  which  are*  taking  place  in  China  to-day  are  radical; 
fundamental  In  tlu*ir  character.  No  longer  people  declaim  loudly 
on  the  const ruction  of  a branch  railway  between  two  treaty  port* 
so  modest  that  you  have  no  end  of  trouble  in  finding  them  upon 
the  map.  a*  the  sign  of  the  rebirth  of  China. 

Not  so  long  ago.  bis  Majesty  the  Emperor,  through  an  imperial 
edict,  abolished  tin-  competitive  system  of  literary  examination  of 
the  candidate*  for  official  positions.  The  meaning  of  it,  in  all  its 
bigness,  is  not  read  even  in  this  our  Nippon.  The  literary  culture 
as  the  s«de  qualification  for  official  life  hail  l*-en  an  ancient 
institution.  It  wa*.  at  the  time  of  nlsdishment.  a«  linn  and  deep- 
rooted  as  the  dan  system  was  in  Nip|*m  at  the  time  when  our 


government  did  away  with  it  once  for  all.  It  was  one  of  the  bed- 
rock# upon  which  tiie  official  life  of  < hina  was  built.  Since  the 
classic  days  of  Sung  und  T’ang  the  literary  attainment  was  the 
only  criterion  upon  which  the  government  selected  its  official 
servants.  Let  me  pau*e  a moment,  and  point  nut  what  a remark- 
able result  this  method  of  encouraging  literary  attainment  pro- 
dneed.  For  age*  ambitious  youths  of  China  took  to  learning.  And 
the  otilv  rea*on  was  “ to  c*tal>Hsh  thcmsclvi**  in  life."  That  meant 
to  get  a government  position.  I.carning  was  not  an  end;  a mere 
humble  mean*  of  securing  un  office.  Save  n painfully  elementary 
branch  of  science,  their  education  was  altogether  upon  the  classic**; 
ciphering  abstruse*  old  texts  became  tliprefrom  one  of  the  highly 
jiraclical  occupations  of  getting  one’s  bread.  It  had  a wonderful 
tendency,  very  naturally,  of  turning  the  entire  officialdom  of  China 
Into  a paradise  of  Isiokmcn.  Hut  the  effect  of  this  system  upon 
the  mass  of  people  at  large  was  still  more  remarkable:  and  quite 
as  vicious  as  remarkable.  Common  people  of  China  took  it  into 
their  heads — or,  to  state  it  more  correctly,  the  officials  of  China 
encouraged  the  mass  of  people  to  look  upon  the  officers  of  the 
government  as  a huge  trust  in  learning.  They  monopolized  tlw 
hrain  of  the  empire.  August  officers  of  the  government  would  look 
after  the  brain  end  of  the  state  affair#:  what  was  the  us*-  of  the 
common  people  troubling  themselves  with  the  matter#  which  re* 
quired  thought  and  scholarship!  That  was  the  very  thing  for 
which  the  officers  were  paid.  " Let  the  |s*ople  depend  upon  us. 
trust  in  us,”  said  the  Chinese  official;  "do  not  let  than  know." 

And  it  was  this  hoary  and  classic  institution  of  centuries  that 
the  imperial  edict  humbled  to  dust. 

In  tlie  fifth  year  of  Meiji.  that  is  to  say  in  1872.  the  Imperial 
government  of  Nippon  inaugurated  a new  system  of  education. 
To-day.  China  is  going  through  her  Fifth  of  Meiji.  You  know 
what  a tremendous  effect  the  new  school  system  of  our  country  had 
upon  the  life  of  the  New  Nippon.  The  influence  of  the  imperial 
edict  of  China  must  of  necessity  be  much  more  powerful  upon  the 
New  China  to  Is*.  For  at  the  time  when  we  introduced  a n*-w 
school  system  we  had  no  literary  examination  system  of  China. 

Another  thing:  for  the  first  time  China  is  hungry.  Western 
civilixation  i*  no  longer  playing  the  ridiculous  rfil*.*  of  a man  who 
trie*  to  make  his  hone*  drink.  The  eyes  of  China  are  not  turned 
within  her  own  heart:  they  are  looking  abroad. 

Within  a year  or  a year  and  a half  since  the  close  of  the  war. 
China  aent  to  Nippon  more*  than  ten  thousand  student*.  " From 
this  time  mi."  *aid  \ iceroy  Yuan  Shih  Kai  to  Mr.  Uchida,  our 
minister  at  Pekin,  " we  shall  send  out  our  students  not  by  ten 
thousand*.  hut  by  hundred  thousands.”  Of  course  tins***  student* 
are  being  sent  to  America  and  Europe  as  well  as  to  Nippon.  On 
their  return  home,  the  majority  of  the  young  men  and  women  are 
to  enter  into  the  countless  schools  wliiqh  are  rifting  all  over  the 
empire.  These  are  the  leaven  of  the  New  China  which  has  about 
it  the  same  logic  a*  that  of  the  Order  of  Thing*,  which  never  take* 
no  from  anybody.  Still  another  thing:  the  birth  of  nationalism 
in  China.  I do*  not  say  that  it  is  not  high  time  for  it  to  come- 
At  any  rate,  one  cannot  find  a happy  hunting-grmind  for  unholy 
Western  ambitions  on  tin-  map  of  China  any  longer.  At  the  same 
time  she  S*  declining  to  give  valuable  concession*,  railway,  mining, 
harlsirs,  ete. ; she  is  taking  back  what  she  has  given,  which  »# 
admirable  of  her.  We  have  already  heard  of  ” China  for  the 
Chinn*.” 

Above  all.  I have  a great  faith  in  the  ability  and  experience*  of 
her  Majesty  the  Em  pres*- 1 >•  >wage  r of  China.  She  i«  no  longer 
young:  she  is  rich  in  experience;  hers  has  hecn  a bitter  school- 
At  the  time  alien  the  allied  army  of  England  and  France  sacked 
iVkin,  she,  in  company  with  Emperor  Hien  Fung,  bra  veil  tlw*  du*t 
and  privations  along  the  Nitzho.  She  lias  known  the  desolate  day* 
of  pcaix*  which  followed,  ntadc  historic  for  the  enormity  of  indem 
nity  demanded ; then  she  came  to  know  Iguatieff.  She  had  seen 
how  China  parted  with  an  im  peeing  empire  watered  by  tin*  Amur 
from  Nieholaievsk  down  to  Vladivostok  and  Poosiet  Bay.  She  saw 
all  that  Russia  paid  for  that  splendid  empire  were  a few  polished 
sentences  of  a diplomatist,  arid  they  were  hardly  polite.  In  tlw 
south  she  saw  the  long-haired  rebels  threaten  the  city  of  Nankin. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  those  unhappy  days  that  she  wa*  called 
upon  to  fare*  the  death  of  Emperor  Hien  Fung.  Her  Majesty  seem* 
to  enjoy  more  than  her  share  of  critics:  none  of  them  are  x-err 
cheap.  Nobody  contends  that  she  is  a |«crfect  woman.  Hut  there- 
in a woman  who  ha*  taken  upon  iicr  delicate  shoulders  a burden, 
hravy  and  big  with  the  fate  and  destiny  of  400.O00.IMH)  of  people. 
For  'well  nigh  half  a century  she  lias  fought  her  wav.  Of  one  thing 
you  mav  la*  very*  sure,  her*  was  no  iris- bordered  path.  Among 
the  diplomatist*’  which  represented  tin*  Christendom  of  Kurop* 
at  her  court  *hr  met  no  Ihm  (Quixote;  because  she  wa*  a woman 
no  political  storm*  tamed  tludr  fury.  If  you  wish  you  can  close 
your  eye*  as  much  as  you  please,  hut  you  cannot  esoaja*  one  fact : 
she  is’  no  ordinary  woman . the  school  to  which  she  went  was 
very  far  from  ls-ing  tame  or  commonplace.  And  it  i«  this 
sovereign,  with  her  ability,  with  all  her  extraordinary  wealth  of 
experience,  who  is  back  of  this  new  movement  in  China  today. 
Murk  you.  all  through  the  French  trouble  she  was  the  conserva- 
tive among  conservative*;  through  the  China- Nippon  war  she  was 
the  same;  through  the  troublesome  days  between  the  Manchu  and 
the  Chinese  |iar1ies  within  her  own  court,  through  the  Boxer 
trouble:  she  lias  always  been  a consistent  romuTvative.  And  now. 
rend  in  tin*  light  of  lier  career,  this  sudden  change  in  her  it  full 
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of  meaning.  For  the  first  time  she  lias  mu! 
I hi*  handwriting  in  the  uky;  she  haft  liowed 
to  tin*  inevitable.  Her  derision  U deceive, 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  strength  of  her 
character.  And  we  read  the  imperial  edict 
alsdishing  in  one  day  tin*  whole  system  of 
literary  examination.  And  some  of  u*  have 
had  tin*  honor  of  meeting  the  high  digni- 
taries of  tin*  caiMnissiiHt  which  Iwr  Majesty 
had  despatched  to  atudv  the  institution* — 
|Mditieal.  economic,  social,  ol  Kur«i|>e  and 
America,  a*  well  aa  those  of  Nippon.  It  was 
t lie  fourth  year  of  Mcijl.  aa  we  all  remember, 
that  hi*  Majesty,  the  Kninemr  of  Nippon, 
sent  Iwakum.  Kidn,  okiiliu.  tlie  greatest 
statesmen  of  Nippon  of  the  time,  to  atudv 
the  art*,  science*.  and  the  life  of  the  West. 
Tire  move  of  China  is  the  mime 

Now  the  reigning  Kmpewr  of  Chinn  in  deli- 
cate in  health.  He  has  always  been  progres- 
sive ; years  ago  he  marie  no  secret  of  it.  I p 
to  this  time — that  is  to  eav.  as  long  an  the 
Kmprr**  Dowager  remaini-d  ultra-onnserva- 
live— there  was  little  harmony  lietuwn  the 
views  of  the  two.  And  as  a matter  of  his- 
tory. this  cwiin-d  no  end  of  unhappy  friction. 
Now,  all  is  changed;  harmony  reigns  within 
the  palace.  That  is  important— more  im- 
portant than  many  people  have  any  idra. 
In  a country  like  China,  in  such  a time  as 
this,  the  reigning  house  count*  for  a great 
deal  in  tin*  rebirth  of  a nation.  It,  matters 
hut  little  how  sincerely  and  how  ardently 
|s*ople  may  look  for  tin*  new  order  of  things; 
the  siieceM  of  the  new  day  for  China  depends 
upon  the  enlightenment  and  ability  of  licr 
sovereign. 

China  i»  Indeed  happy.  Not  to  every 
country  at  any  time,  hut  especially  In  its 
critical  hour,  is  given  so  able  a statesman, 
ao  rare  a talent,  seasoned,  as  1 have  said,  in 
such  a prodigal  wealth  of  experience,  as  the 
New  China  will  find  In  Iwr  Majesty  the  Fin 
press  ‘Dowager.  The  youthful  enthusiasm 
of  the  young  emperor  would  command  at  all 
times  the  benefit  of  riper  thought  of  the 
Dowager.  It  is  almost  ideal. 

We  of  Nippon  rejoice  as  much  as  the 
children  of  tiro  New  China.  For  the  coming 
of  China  to  her  own  U the  beat  guarantee 
for  the  permanent  peace  of  the  Far  Fast. 


We  Make  One-third  of  Our 
Champagne 

Evebt body  knows  that  France  is  the  great- 
e*t  champagne- producing  country  in  the 
world.  Hut  how  many  of  us  are  aware  that 
the  United  States  takes  second  place  as  a 
producer  of  the  beady  wine'  Probably  very 
few;  yet  the  fact  remains  that  we  ninth*  Is*- 
tween  2,000.000  ami  3,000,000  quarts  of 
champagne  last  year,  and  it  Is  easily  pos- 
sible that  within  a few  years  we  shall  make 
more  champagne  than  France. 

It  is  surprising  to  find,  in  the  reports  of 
the  Itnreau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Ijilsir.  that  the  Import*- 
linna  of  champagne  during  1000  fell  "1,444 
quarts  ltefcnr  the  import*  for  1903,  while  for 
the  nine  month*  ending  with  March.  1907. 
the  falling  off  was  105,012  quart*  compared 
with  the  corresponding  month*  of  the  pre- 
ceding year | and  the  single  month  of  Mhreh, 
1907.  showed  a decrease  of  31.920  quart* 
compared  with  March,  1!MM. 

While  n Comparison  of  these  figures  of  the 
recent.  imfsirt*  of  champagne  with  those  of 
ltM  15  only  i*  «f  itadf  somewhat  misleading, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  100#  showe.l  an  ab- 
normally large  ini|M>rtntion  of  champagne,  a 
atudv  of  the  genera!  figures  of  importation 
show’s  clearly  that  the  importation*  of  efutm- 
|Kignc  are  not  keening  pace  with  the  import* 
of  other  elnso**  of  merchandise,  nor  are  they 
in  proportion  to  tho  growth  of  population 
or  of  other  conditions  which  might  lie  ex- 
|Ms*tc<l  to  lead  to  large  imporfut ions  of  this 
article  usually  rlnasrel  willi  luxuries.  A 
comparison  of  tlie  figures  of  IPfNJ  with  those 
of  several  year*  earlier  shows  that  the 
champagne  importation*  of  1006  were  but 
twenty-seven  per  rent,  greater  than  those  of 
the  year  1999.  while  the  importation  of  all 
article*  oln«*od  as  luxuries  in  1990  was 
practically  fifty-five  per  cent,  greater  than 
that  of  litOO.  and  of  general  merchandise  an 
increase  of  sixty  per  cent.,  indirating  that 
Importation  of  champagne  has  not  kept  pace 
with  that  of  other  luxuries  or  the  great 


group  of  articles  forming  the  total  import* 
into  the  United  States  in  the  period  from 
1900  to  llHKi, 

The  manufacture  of  champagne  in  the 
United  States  lias  liecn  quadrupled  in  the 
last  ten  years,  according  to  statistics  col- 
lected by  the  liureati  of  Statist  lea. 

New  Vork  State  is  by  far  the  largest,  pro- 
ducer of  American  champagne,  the  industry 
in  that  State  hung  chiefly  in  Orange  County, 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  amt 
Steuben  County,  in  the  western  section  of 
* the  State.  A consensus  of  <-*timatr*  by  the 
producer*  and  dealer*  indicate*  that  prob- 
ably two-third*  of  the  American  champagne* 
of  the  genuine,  or  fermented -in- the- hot  tic 
variety,  is  produced  in  New  York  State,  the 
oilier  nnc-third  hung  prodm-cd  ehiefiy  in 
northern  Ohio,  Mi**ourl.  and  California. 
The  area  in  which  conditions  are  suited  to 
the  production  of  champagne  is  estimated  a* 
sufficiently  large  to  render  possible  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  production,  the  growth 
Icing  at  present  limited  by  the  fact  that 
In  rye  sum*  of  capital  are  required  for  ita 
successful  and  profitable  production. 

One  markrs]  characteristic  of  the  large 
number  of  letters  received  liy  the  Itnreau  of 
Statistic*  upon  this  subject  is  an  almost 
uniform  expression  of  opinion  by  experts, 
whether  engaged  in  importation  or  other- 
wise. that  the  \meriean  pmduet  compares 
favorably  with  that  produred  in  other  e««tn- 
trie*,  and  t*  steadily  improving  in  quality 
with  the  hi  creased  experience  of  American 
producer*. 

Thp  conclusion  nf  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
from  this  study  of  champagne  production  in 
the  United  State*  is  that  the  quantity  nf 
genuine,  fermented-in-the-hottlo  *'  cham- 
|«igne  ’’  wine  produced  in  this  country  at 
present  is  nearly  oM-fcatf  a*  great  as  the 
im|Mirtation  of  wine  of  the  same  general 
class : nr.  in  other  word*,  that  almut  one- 
third  of  the  genuine  champagne  wine  now 
<*>n*umrd  in  I hi*  country  is  of  domestic  pro- 
duction. and  the  prn|*>rtlnn  which  the  home 
product  forms  of  the  total  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. 


Llndy’s  Select  Patronage 

It  waa  during  the  time  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  An  ollicer  of  a Massachu- 
setts regiment,  carrying  under  his  arm  a 
bundle  of  soiled  linen,  called  at  the  home  of 
a colored  woman  living  on  the  outskirts  of 
Jacksonville,  who  had  made  quite  a reputa- 
tion for  good  laundry-work  among  the 
soldier*. 

"Dora  yo*  lierlnng  t’  ill*  Fif*  Mab'lnnd ?" 
Lindy  asked. 

" So," 

"To  de  If und'cil-nn'- fi fly-lif*  Indrcnny?" 

" No.*’ 

'■IVil  lVnnsellvany?" 

" No."  • 

" Twen'y-sccou*  Ohio?” 

* No!" 

“Wale,  yo'  all  elar  onten  here;  l*e  kep* 
private  wash- lady  by  dose  fo'  regimental" 


I phrase  took  on  the  sound  of  ’*  extra  munc- 
tion."  From  (hi*  hr  deduced  tluit  when  a 
I s- molt  was  ordinarily  sick,  he  received  some- 
thing known  u*  " munction,"  which,  when  lie 
became  *«*riously  ill,  was  doubled  or  intense 
lied.  via.,  extra  inunction. 

lasslly,  a third  guest  told  how  in  hi*  na- 
tive Ijuiciudiirc  it  i*  the  custom  in  middle- 
class  households  for  every  member  of  llw 
| family  to  take  turn*  at  mixing  ibe  t"hri»t 
ma*  plum  pudding  in  a large  bowl,  whicli 
r u* tom  is  popularly  known  a*  " stirring." 
Bearing  this  iu  mind,  when  he  recited  the 
I couplet : 

Twos  the  night  lie  fore  Christina*,  and  all 
through  the  house 

j Not  a creature  wo*  stirring,  not  even  u 

I mouse, 

it  brought  up  vision*  of  n family  whose 
< '!i ri stina*  would  Is*  void  of  the  convent ional 
d<***crt - . Not  even  a mouse  lent  its  aid  to 
Hm*  culinary  prc|ui  ration.  and  lienee — «b,  uii- 
luippy  household'  -no  pltiiu  pudding. 


Get  Wise! 

A New  York  business  man  was  telling 
some  friends  not  long  ago  of  the  disadvan- 
tages of  having  two  telephones  in  hi*  busi- 
ness office. 

“A  new  office  boy  entered  upon  tin*  dis- 
charge of  hi*  duties  last  week,"  *iiid  the 
merchant,  "among  which  duties  is  that  of 
answering  the  telephone  cull*.  The  very  first 
call  resulted  in  hi*  coming  to  me  with  the 
statement : 

You're  wanted  at  the  "phone  by  a lady. 

sir.’ 

""Which  one?’  I a*ked.  thinking  of  the 
two  ‘phone*. 

"’Well,  sir,’  *aid  tlw*  lmy.  after  an  em- 
barrassed pause,  ' I — I think  it’*  your  wife, 
air!’” 


While  Running 

She  faympalJtrlimllft).  “And  that  near 
on  your  face  is  from  a Millet  wound?  How 
waa  it  that  you  were  shot  In  the  face?" 

Spantrh  War  Veteran.  '*  I foolishly 
looked  hack." 


FOR  THE  NUWSKKY-FOR  THE  TABLE 
Whrou*  as  an  ujml  loot  tnr  infanta  nr  fnr  m-n-rni  hnoonlmU 
tit*  Hnuui.v  a Kn'.u  Hu.hu  CONntsssn  Mil*  ha*  no  e|Ual 
of  oa  otitet  I nod  product  can  tXr*  l»  irulhtu.lv  aanl 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Pears’ 


The  Youthful  Fancy 

The  story  of  the  little  boy  who  comes  home 
from  Sunday-school  and  a*k*  hi*  mother 
what  kind  of  animal  a consecrated  cross  eyed 
ls*ar  might  Is*,  wa*  told  at  a dinner-table  tlie 
t*t  her  evening,  and  ini med lately*  elicited  a 
trio  of  similar  anecdote*. 

One  gentleman,  a prominent  writer,  de- 
clared that  n*  a little  boy  he  read  II  am  let. 
and  laughed  heartily  over  the  grave-yard 
scene,  especially  the  line  "men  have  died 
and  worm*  have  eaten  them,  but  not  for 
love."  This  lie  construed  to  mean  that  men 
died  and  worms  ate  them,  but-  not  because 
the  worm*  enjoyed  that  particular  diet. 
They  just  Aimf  to  ent  men  or  get  nothing.  In 
the  same  way  that  little  hoy*  are  obliged  to 
tuck  away  oatmeal  porridge  when  they  would 
much  prefer  pie.  lie  said  that  the  line  made 
a string  appeal  to  hi*  sympathies  in  that 
he  was  continually  falling  foul  of  his  nurse 
on  the  porridge  question. 

Another  memlier  nf  tho  party  related  how. 
a*  a youngster,  his  nurse  would  dwell  on 
death-iied  -senes  of  her  late  friends  and  rela- 
tives, particularly  the  administration  of  ex- 
treme unction.  To  hia  childish  ear  the 


Soap,  like  books, 
should  be  chosen 
with  discretion. 
Both  are  capable  of 
infinite  harm. 

The  selection  of 
Pears’  is  a perfect 
choice  and  a safe- 
guard against  soap 
evils. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 
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Crowd  iwittlnj  the  Arrive!  of  noted  Prelates  it  the  Cathedral 


The  Celebration  of  solemn  Pontifical  Maas  following  the  Consecration  Services 


CONSECRATING  CHARLESTON’S  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CATHEDRAL 

A UINTINOCIMHEU  COMPANY  OF  CIICRTH  IHCNtTARIKS  HATH EKED  TtNi ETHER  IN  CIIARIXf'TnN.  HOCTII  CAROLINA.  MN  RCNtlAT.  APKII.  14. 
To  TAKE  I’Ain  IN  THE  CONSECRATION  OF  THE  tUPoslMl  NEW  CATHOLIC  CATIIKOHAL  or  KT.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIKT  IN  TH  AT  CITY,  AM* 
TO  PAIIT  UTPA1E  IN  T1IE  HILVER  J CHI  LEE  OK  THE  RIOlIT  HEVKRENH  II.  P.  NORTH  HOP.  !».!»..  BISHOP  OT  CHARLESTON.  A MONO  ttlE 
PRELATE*  WERE  THE  APOSTOLIC  IO.I. Eli  ATI.  I1WM  ROME,  TIIF.  MOST  REVERKMl  BIOMFHK  FALCON  IO.  D.B..  CAItlONAL  Cl  BOONS,  OF  I1ALIT 
MOKE,  AMI  MMEKOl’H  IIISHops  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  C1ICKCH  IN  AMERICA 

C!»2 
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FRONTENAC 

THE  AMERICAN  GENTLEMAN’S  PLAYGROUND 

“THE  WORLD  OVER,  NOTHING  COMPARES  WITH  IT  FOR  THE  OPULENCE  OF  NAI  URE." 


STRAIGHT  northward  from  New  York,  direct  to  Clayton. 
Thence  om*  and  a half  mile*  by  boat  and  Frontenac  is 
la-fore  you  — unique,  incomparable,  exquisite.  enthralling 
Fnmtenae — ita  swarded  ami  wooded  islands  in  the  majestic 
St.  latwrrnce;  the  perfumed  bnnm  that  never  tire  wafting 
Adirondack  fragrance;  the  watcrine**  round-ahnut  without  a 
particle  of  dampnrs*:  gamy  lish  to  tempt  reel-skill:  ample  airi- 
ness for  the  sailing-yacht ; favoring  currents  for  the  mo-t  regal 
floating  steam  palaces;  superh  American  and  Canadian  highways 
for  motoring:  golf-links  and  tennis-courts  the  most  ample;  deeply 
dense  forests  for  gun-work:  never  a tormenting  fly,  and  undis- 
eovered  hy  the  tantalizing  mosquito;  all  the  sequent  ration  the 
luxury-lover  glories  in:  and  every  polite  pastime  possible  that  the 
indulgent  man  of  affairs  relishes  as  a hobby — that  is  Frontenac. 

Every  man  of  means  has  his  ideal  for  *a  summer  home.  The 
lordly  eliAtenu  — why  not  upon  an  island  all  hi#  own,  amid 
hundred*  of  other  islands  studding  the  historic  St.  Lawrence,  that 
match  lew  waterway  for  the  confirmed  yachtsman?  to  become  an 
active  memlicr  of  the  club,  whose  members  an-  princely  good 
fellows,  bent  on  the  activities  of  gigantic  interests,  save  for  the 
midsummer  months,  when  they  seek  this  exouiaite  playground 
whereon  to  race  their  boats,  entertain  tle-ir  lishiug  clubs,  have 
their  house  parties,  revel  in  motor-car  tours  on  either  shore,  sail 
away  to  the  lakes,  or  drop  down  the  river  to  the  rapids — journey- 
ing if  they  please,  idling  away  tlieir  time  in  favorite  sports,  regnl- 


bloom  on  the  cheek,  the  sparkle  in  the  eye,  the  surge  in  the  vein# — 
until  one  has  summered  at  Frontenac. 

Who  ia  not  borne  away  by  eve-pleasure?  Who  is  unsusceptible 
to  balsamed  on  me?  Who  is  not  dearly  fond  of  caressful  winds, 
wlicn  they  are  never  petulant  or  whfanaieal?  Who  does  not  glory- 
in  landscape — a landscape  so  rare  that  European  tourists  come 
hither  intently  bent  upon  feasting  their  eyes  u|*>n  the  luxurious 
landscape,  to  partake  of  the  sumptuous  hospitality  provided  at  the 
HA  tel  Frontenac.  and  to  sail  at  wren  the  myriad  dots  of  verdure 
that  compose  this  Venice  of  the  “ Thousand  Islands  "’?  Who  can  fall 
to  derive  helpful  inspiration  from  well-treed  isles  with  sloping 
shores;  shady  pasturage  for  sleek  cattle,  chunky  sheep,  and  grazing 
horses;  ample  berths  for  the  most  majestic  craft;  moorage  for 
the  dec|M>*t -draught  flotilla;  tic-nignunl  noondays  that  an-  too  In- 
dulgent to  scorch;  soothing  and  culming  anthem*  swept  through 
the  evening  air  from  the  towering,  branched  a-ollnns  of  the  wood- 
land, as  the  mellowed  north  wind*  tone  forth  their  vestal  liymoa 
upon  rustling  leaf  keys;  sunsets  that  la-purple  the  azure;  sun- 
rise* that  la-gold  the  horizon;  moonlight*  that  la-silver  the  river? 
Who  would  not  have  of  these? 

Then-  is  many  a man  in  the  United  State#,  rich  “ beyond  the 
ilmuns  of  avarice,"  who  ha*  circled  the  globe  health-hunting,  and 
who  has  returned  still  health-hungry.  He  would  gladly  endow  an 
empire,  or  give  his  all  to  the  humblest  peasant,  could  he  once 
again  feel  as  he  did  when  a Isiy.  lie  ha*  hidden  farewell  to  ho]ie. 


Chateau  Calumet,  residence  of  Charles  G.  Emery,  Calumet  Island,  directly  opposite 
Clayton,  two  miles  above  Frontenac  Hotel,  Thousand  Islands,  St.  Lawrence  River. 


ing  themselves  with  the  r-litc  society  of  the  mammoth  hotel  at 
Frontenac.  at  will — could  any  life  Is-  more  ideal  than  that? 

Undeniably  it  is  because  the  wealthy  men  of  the  United  States 
are  unaware  of  the  faultless  environments  of  Frontenac  that  they 
do  not  vie  with  each  other  in  getting  possession  of  the  islands  or 
one  of  the  choicest  locations  on  the  main  land  and  erecting 
thereon — ns  some  of  them  have  i lone —c**t  l»*s  and  country 
seni*.  with  their  own  pier*,  mooring  their  own  yachts,  plunging 
Into  the  animated,  almost  boyish  frolics  of  the  club,  bringing  their 
families  into  the  reviving,  exhilarating  atmosphere  of  this  glorious 
altitude  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Summer  life  is  ever  a js-rsistent  search  for  coolness  and  comfort. 
Frontenac  breezes  never  drip  with  chilling  moisture;  nothing  ever 
rusts  or  corrodes;  the  breeze  never  dies  down;  the  Imthing  always 
has  the  invigorating  temperature ; the  sjsirts  are  not  necessarily 
nil  men's  sports,  hut  enjoyable  to  women  a*  well;  for  it  is  all  for 
health,  rejuvenation,  nerve-helping,  weariness-dispelling,  sleep-induc- 
ing. rest-inviting,  content -bringing:  and  tliooe  things  ere  what  people 
search  the  earth  to  And.  and  often  die  at  the  task,  unsatisfied. 

Tliat  i*  the  idea?  A colony  of  American  gentlemen,  owning  their 
own  islands,  erecting  thereon  their  own  chAteaus.  electing  their 
pastimes,  finding  precisely  the  society  of  tlieir  own  liking.  Really 
one  ha*  not  learned  full  living;  ha#  not  learned  the  secret  of  ex- 
tracting most  joyous  pleasure*;  ha*  not  imbibed  tint  awreteat  aroma 
of  existence;  has  not.  beheld  turquoise  skies,  sapphire  water*, 
emerald  isles;  ha*  not  inhaled  the  lung  blessing  pitch  of  the  tnoun- 
tain*i<le  pine:  hn*  not  seen  the  sun  climb  it*  stairway  of  molten 
gold  far  down  the  current;  has  not  beheld  the  shimmering  path- 
way of  the  moon’s  miles  on  miles  of  radiant  riverway:  ha*  not 
wooed  Nature  of  all  its  beauty  of  health;  has  not  caught  the 


hu*  sunken  down  into  hia  rot  of  health-ruin,  resolute  in  the  belief 
that  it  can  never  Ik-  otherwise  than  unutterably  miserable.  What 
a thrilling,  kindling,  gorging,  gladdening  awakening  await*  him 
if  he  hut  trust*  himself  to  the  sunshine,  the  waterside,  the  luilniy 
air.  the  unbroken  peace,  the  soothing  content  of  Frontenac!  To 
hare  a home  on  one  of  these  islands  or  on  a shore  site  is  to 
become  a veritable  potentate  of  health.  Tlu-rc  you  may  beooma 
just  as  much  of  a factor  socially  as  you  desire;  but  you  cannot 
even  avert  Is-eoming  a lordly  baron  of  every  happiness  that  accom- 
panies an  acheless  body  and  a worrilcss  mind. 

This  is  the  Hari-ek's  Weekly  readers'  type  of  country;  Nature 
graced  (not  mutilated)  hy  the  artistic  dexterity  of  man’*  embellish- 
ing touch.  Alluring  as  it  may  s-rm  on  paper,  no  descrip- 
tion does  it  justice.  To  be  there — that’s  the  thing!  To  see,  to 
inhale,  to  imbibe,  to  thrill,  pulsate,  and  throb  with  an  unbe- 
lievable bounty  of  the  physical  and  mental,  that  is  knowing 
Frontenac  a*  it  should  be  known;  and  it  may  only  be  known 
thus  l>y  visiting  it. 

So  this  summer,  if  you  would  ju*t  have  a peep  into  God's  own 
country,  and  see  what' a joy  it  would  be  to  live  there  six  months 
in  the *vcar,  take  the  New  York  Central  to  Clayton,  only  eight  and 
a half  hours  from  New  York,  and  it  will  Is-  spread  out  before 
you.  If  you  go  for  a day,  you’ll  stay  weeks;  and  if  you  go  for 
weeks  you’ll  abide  months;  ami  if  you  go  once,  it  is  an  humbln 
prophet's  prediction  you’ll  buy  an  island  or  a shore  plot,  build  your 
chateau,  and  henceforth  become  part  and  parrel  of  this  most  ex- 
clusive. most  trrhrrchc  colony  of  American  gentlemen;  to  enter 
which  is  to  occupy  the  very  Paradise  of  Nature;  to  enjoy  which  Is 
to  render  up  constant  thanksgiving.  Tickets  sold  and  baggage 
checked  direct  to  Frontenac. 
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The  President  on  the  Reviewing-stand  Bluejackets  and  Marines  from  the  assembled  United  States  Menof- 

wlth  General  Grant,  Rear-Admiral  Evans,  War  passing  in  Review  before  President  Roosevelt— the  Machinery 

and  Quentin  Roosevelt  (with  the  Camera)  Building  of  the  Exposition  will  be  noted  in  the  Background 


The  President's  Yacht  "Mayflower"  being  Saluted  as  it  passes  down  the  Line  ol  War-ships 

the  PRESIDENT  OPENS  THE  JAMESTOWN  EXPOSITION 

i,Krj.ii,f  \r  wmi-htit  was  to  iiavis  ihk.mai i.y  opened  the  Jamestown  exposition.  ox  apiiil  2fl.  inr  ritewixn  a «om»  RiT*'* 

w w as  m START  THE  WAITIIXMIY  <.<u\4.;  HI  T AS  THE  MA4  HIXKMT  WAS  NOT  READY  THE  rUI>ll«:VT  HiXlSU'  IT,  A.M' 

rg.N  1141  IIIMSIlt  Willi  ItflIVKRINIi  A Ul\<;  IIIMTUUICAI.  ANII  AOMONIHHIY  AIMMCKmM.  IX  A DO  IT  10  X TO  THIS.  III.  REVIEWED  >■'  W 
TACIIT,  THE  ” MAYFLOWER, ’’  Tilt  ASM.MULEO  AM  ERICA  X AND  MlHEIQN  WAR-SHIPS  IN  HAMPTON  I WADS 
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Arthur  Symons  on  Wind 

Tiiehl  i*  a group  of  British  literateura, 
kimwn  n*  Tlie  OuinLcients,  who  art-  quilt*  the 
eleven**!  knob*  in  tlu*  world,  anil  an-  known 
to  be  infallible  a*  well.  Thaw  gcnth-meii. 
though  they  are  all  consummate  arti*t*. 
hImimc  themselves  now  uml  again  to  pro- 
nounce the  la*t  won!  on  vuriou*  irothetic 
matter*.  The  very  grarlousneiM  of  this  con- 
descension lend*  an  added  drear  to  a pas- 
sage like  the  follnwing  from  " Play*.  Acting, 
and  Music": 

“Tlu*  Mcinirigcn  Orclmtn,”  say*  Arthur 
Symons,  “ i*  famous  for  its  wind;  and 
when,  ut  the  first  concert.  J heard  Bee- 
thoven'* Itondino  for  wind  instrument*,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I was  hearing  bra**  for 
the  first  time  a*  I had  imagined  lira**  ought 
to  sound,  lien*  was.  not  so  much  a new 
thing  which  one  Hud  never  thought  possible, 
«*  that  previse  thing  which  one’s  ear*  hud 
ex|iected.  and  waited  for.  anil  never  heard. 
One  quite  miraculous  thing  these  wind 
players  certainly  did.  in  common,  however, 
with  the  whole  orchestra.  And  that  wa*  to 
give  an  effect  of  distance,  a*  if  the  Hound 
eninc  actually  from  beyond  the  walls.  I 
noticed  it  first  in  the  overture  to  ‘ Leonore." 
tin*  first  piece  which  they  played:  an  un- 
imrallch'd  effect,  and  one  of  surprising 
beauty.” 

It  may  lie  observed,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  not  **  Omnlaclenta,”  that  in  tlu* 
“ lu-oiiore  ” overture  a trumpet  is  played 
lichind  the  scene*. 


The  Water  Cure 

Cai.lkk.  “ Do  you  think  tlu*  doctor  i*  p* 
ing  to  help  you,  Mr.  .Tone*!” 

Jones.  “ lie  may.  if  I can  only  follow 
orders.  He  told  me  to  drink  hot  water 
thirty  minute*  before  every  meal,  but  I'll 
1m*  hianted  if  it  ain’t  hard  work  to  drink  hot 
water  for  thirty  minutes.” 


The  Chinese  Way 

It  l*  not  an  unalloyed  delight  to  a writer 
to  get  a manuscript  hack  from  a publisher; 
however,  if  one’s  manuscript  must  come  back, 
it  i*  pleasant  to  have  it  with  as  much  sugar- 
coating  as  possible. 

The  Chinese  editors  excel  all  others  in  the 
art  of  returning  contribution*  in  such  a way 
ns  to  spare  the  contributor's  feeling*.  Instead 
of  curtly  saying  that  the  manuscript  is  “ un- 
available.” or  "not  adapted,"  they  send  the 
writer  a letter  somewhat  like  the  following: 

“ Illustrious  Brother  of  the  Sim  anil  Moon: 
Behold  thy  servant  prostrate  la-fore  thy 
feet,  I Imiw  to  thee,  and  la*g  of  thy  gracious- 
ness thou  maveat  grant  that  I may  apeak 
and  live.  Tliv  honored  manuscript  has  de- 
signed to  east  the  light  of  iLs  august  counte- 
nance upon  us.  With  rapture  we  have  |s*- 
ruaed  it.  By  the  hones  of  my  ancestors,  never 
liuve  I encountered  such  wit,  aucb  pathos, 
such  lofty  thought.  With  fear  ami  trembling 
I return  the  writing.  Were  I to  publish  the 
treasure  you  sent  me.  the  Emperor  would 
order  that  It  should  he  made  the  standard, 
and  that  none  Is-  published  except  such  a* 
equalled  it.  Knowing  literature  as  I do.  and 
that  it  would  I**  impossible  in  ten  thousand 
years  to  equal  wluit  you  have  done,  I send 
your  writing  hack.  Ten  thousand  time*  1 
crave  your  pardon.  Behold,  niv  head  la  at 
your  fret.  Do  what  you  will. 

” Your  servant’*  servant, 
“The  Eihtou.” 


Pure  Moonshine 

A M nr  xta  inker  of  one  of  the  Imrk  coun- 
ties of  North  Carolina  was  arraigned  with 
several  other*  for  illicit  distilling.  “ De- 
fendant,” asked  tin*  court,  “what  in  your 
name!” 

“ .Joshua.”  was  tlie  reply. 

“ Are  vou  the  man  who  made  the  sun  stand 
still?” 

Quick  us  a Ilu*h  came  the  answer,  " No, 
*tr;  I am  the  man  who  made  the  moon- 
shine.” 


Just  a little  on 


CHEESE 

is  delicious.  It  adds 
zest  to  Welsh  Rarebit, 
Macaroni  with  cheese. 
Cheese  Toast  and  all 
Chafing  DishCooking. 


Lea  & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  gives  relish  to  an  otherwise  insipid  dish. 


Beware  of  Imitations. 


Nineteen  Hundred  Seven 

will  find  our  products  In 

Private  Carriages 

of  hifh*«<  excellence  in  all  that 
pertain*  to  refinement  of  d**iga 
perfection  of  conMruetion.  end 
obedience  to  personal  wishes. 

SallatMOMi  lurwMd 

InvImL 

Cu^Hun  M purUiinn. 

THE  FRENCH  CARRIAGE  CO. 

Men  hUn  OuetPotan  UUH  CarrtajM 
n.H  SUMMU  STRUT.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


John  Duncan^  Son*,  Ap»l»,  New  York. 


Tjie  Awakening  of 
Helena  Richie 


By  MARGARET  DELAND 

A*  an  achievement  in  letter*,  this  Stnry  of 
passion  and  fully,  repentance  and  renunciation, 
deserve*  tu  he  ranked  among  the  chic  feat  ex- 
amples of  American  imaginative  writing. — PkiU 
adelfkia  A’ertk  American. 

it  sails  among  the  novels  of  the  year  like  an 
ocean  liner  in  the  midst  of  a flotilla  of  cocklc- 
•hclls.— Cleveland  leader. 

Mrs.  Dcland  has  done  nothing  finer.  She 
has  taken  hold  of  a striking  theme  and  has 
welded  out  of  it  her  greatest  artistic  triumph. 
— Bet  ten  Herald. 

An  Immortal  book — far  and  away  the  best 
thing  that  has  appeared  in  years. — Cel  ambit 
Stale. 

Illustrated.  (Vice,  $1.50. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS.  PUBLISHERS 


By  JOHN  FISKE 
American  Political  Ideas 

Viewed  from  the  Standpoint  of 
Universal  History 

In  such  chapters  as  "The  Town  Meeting. Hie 

Federal  Union.*'  .ind  ” Manifest  Ivitiny”  the  author 
trace*  the  growth  of  • -ut  national  political  institutions 
and  paints  their  significance. 

Gilt  Tor.  Uncut  Edges,  ft.  50 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  NEW  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR  TO  FRANCE 


MIL  WHITE  AI.KillTI.XO  K1NJM  1118  CAKKIAOE  OX  A VI8IT  TO  PRESIDENT  KAI.1.IKHES  W TIIE  rU.1('ll  RETCBLIC 

WHEN  KING  VISITS  KING  ON  ROYAL  BUSINESS  BENT 


THE  KKC'EXT  MIV1I  IlISlTsSKD  MEETING  OK  EDWARD  VII.  AM*  ALKONSo  XIII.  AT  I'AKTAi.KX A WAH  HELD.  IT  1IAK  BEEN  I N PERMED. 
MMI  THE  rt'RPrWiR  OK  PROMOTING  A I’XION.  KI’PPOKTKD  IIY  GREAT  ItlJITAIN.  KlIK  TIMS  U A I XTEXAXCE  OK  THE  KTATC8  QI’O  IX 
THE  MEDITERRANEAN.  Till.  KINGS  KXCIIA NGEII  VISITS  ON  TIIK.IR  YAKUTS.  AM*  l\  THE  rilUTOaBAFII  HEME  IlKIHODIMTa* 
KINU  EDWARD  Is  RETl  BNT.NU  ABOARD  1118  IIAKGK  AKTKH  A < EKEMO.N  IAL  VISIT  TO  HIS  SPANISH  OOLBIN- ROYAL 
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Correct  Cravats 

Men  of  good  taste  are  ex- 
tremely critical  in  their  choice 
of  a Cravat — it  must  be  distinc- 
tive. handsome,  refined,  and 
above  all  correct. 

Keiser 

Cravats 

are  correctly  cut  and  proportioned 
whether  Four-in- Hand  for  day 
wear  or  a Tie  for  evening  dress. 

Kewer- Barathea  itaplct  in  black, 
while,  plain  coton  and  figure*—  also 
while  or  black  lor  evening  drew. 

An  illustrated  book  rThe  Cravat*  on 
the  cthica  ol  Correct  Drcs*.  wet  any- 
where on  receipt  of  as  cent*  is 
tamp*. 

IAMES  R.  REISER. 

anMLUMj  mi 

10-16  W.20th  SI..  N«w  Yolk 


financial 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


Bills  of  exchange  bought  and 
sold.  Cable  Tran* fora  to  F.u- 
.rope  and  South  Africa,  Com- 
mercial and  Travellers’  Letters 
of  Credit.  Collection*  mauc. 
International  Cheques.  Cer- 
tificate* ol  Deposit. 


Brown  Brothers  A Co., 

n»rraam.  No.  ftU  \V*i  l Stkeht. 

Cocktail 

IS  A BOTTLED  DELIGHT 


THOUSANDS  have  discarded  the  idea 
of  making  their  own  cocktails, — all  will 
after  giving  the  CLUB  COCKTAILS  a 
fair  trial.  Scientifically  blended  from  the 
choicest  old  liquors  and  mellowed  with  age 
make  them  the  perfect  cockuils  that  they 
are.  Seven  kinds,  most  popular  of  which 
are  Martini  (Gin  busc),  Manhattan  (Whis- 
key base). 

The  following  label  appears  un  every 
bottle  ; 

Guaranteed  under  the  National  Pure 
Food  and  DtuRs  Act.  Approved  June 
30th,  1906.  Serial  No.  1707. 

G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  ft  BKO.,  Sole  Props. 


Hartford  New  York  London 


-MADE  AT  KEY  WEST>- 


Wffliam  Walter,  “The  Cray- 
eyed  Man  of  Destiny” 

By  R.  Holt-Lomax 

Tuat  11m?  home  In  Xuidiville,  Tenncaace, 
of  William  Walker.  Ill  Unix  ter,  ha*  been  dis- 
posed of  Itr  his  relativist  just  when  in  Cen- 
tral America  the  scents*  of  hi*  adventurou* 
exploits  have  again  become  storm  cent  res. 
recalls  flume  incident*  in  hi*  career.  Like 
Xajsdeon,  Id*  model.  Walker  thoroughly 
believed  himself  to  be  the  instrument  of 
destiny,  with  a great  political  future.  Yet 
lie  was  nearly  thirty  when,  in  1853,  as  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Herald, 
be  facilitated  an  attempt  at  what  )m?  bad  in 
mind.  He  raided  Mexico  with  a small 
band,  his  pretext  Wing  tin*  protection  of 
Sonora  State  from  the  Apache  Indians. 
The  undi'rtnking  proved  a failure,  and 
Walker  had  to  stand  his  trial  in  California, 
w lie  re,  however,  the  authorities  uequitted 
bim  of  a violation  of  neutrality.  Mean- 
while he  had  received  advice*  of  a revolu- 
tion in  Nicaragua,  and  there  lie  hastened, 
taking  with  him  fifty-seven  riltemcn.  the 
celebrated  *’  American  Phalanx."  In  eon- 
i i ndict  ion.  though,  of  tin*  principle*  that 
later  Im?  enforced  when  in  authority, 
Walker,  on  arrival.  Hided  with  the  people’s 
faction,  or  Democrats,  so  called  to  distin- 
guish them  from  their  opponent*,  the  Le- 
gitimists, who  stood  up  for  an  oligarchy, 
with  the  vested  right*  of  11m?  hidalgos  and 
the  Church  of  Home,  Wonted  in  bis  first 
encounter  with  the  enemy.  Walker  noon 
afterward  scored  a victory." 

Then,  in  tlw?  lull  between  hostilities,  he 
disclosed  to  a comrade  his  plun  of  empire. 
The  Democrats,  whom  be  professed  to  aid. 
would,  bv  their  pre*«-nt  temporary  sucre**, 
lie  thought,  bring  home  to  the  Legit  imixf* 
the  necessity  of  hi*  assistance.  By  which 
means,  having  n-conriled  both  parties  to  hi* 
will,  he  hoped  to  gain,  by  force  of  arm*,  if 
necessary,  the  teni]*>ral  power  in  all  the 
Central  State*,  the  old  boundary  question 
sufficing  as  pretext  for  annexing  Mexico  to 
his  united  empire.  America,  meanwhile,  in- 
fluenced by  Southern  sentiment,  supposed 
to  favor  such  a measure,  could  be  relied  on 
to  ward  off  Kuropcan  interference. 

After  the  full  of  Granada  this  plan  of 
empire  did  not  seem  to  lie  so  utterly  im- 
practicable. But.  unlike  Napoleon,  wlionc 
code  of  Inw*  remains  a monument  more 
lasting  than  his  victories.  Walker  lacked 
administrative  ability.  Klected  President 
of  Nicaragua  by  the  arm v he  commanded, 
hi*  uneoneiliatorv  disposition  prompted  him 
to  serious  blunders.  By  hi*  direction  sla- 
very wa*  decreed — not  voted  for.  lie  quar- 
relled with  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  whose 
ships  meant  everything  to  him  in  the  trans- 
portation of  recruits.  The  Transit  Com- 
pany. in.  consequence,  shipped  arms  and 
war  munitions  to  hhuenrmic*.  His  action 
wa*  a snub,  moreover,  to  America,  where 
the  Northern  State*  were  ill  disposed  to 
the  establishment  of  slavery.  Great  Brit- 
ain. also,  saw  infringed  Inr  him  the  right* 
which  she  poaaeaittd  under  the  Clayton 
Bulwer  treaty. 

Kelpie**  in  the  swarm  of  enemies  on  ac- 
count of  hi*  relation*  with  the  Transit  Com- 
pany, Walker  fled  the  country  and  went 
home.  But  not  for  long  did  he  remain  still. 
A revolution  in  Honduras  tempted  him. 
and  landing  in  that  Mute  with  a few  fol- 
lowers. he  joined  the  weaker  party.  His 
first  step  wa*  to  capture  Truxillo.  which 
seaport  proved  to  lie  hi*  death-trap.  For, 
threatened  with  bombardment  by  a British 
man-of-war,  and  hemmed  in  on  the  land 
side  by  the  enemy,  he  finally  surrendered 
to  the  captain  of  the  war-ship,  who  turnel 
him  over,  officiously  enough,  to  the  Hon- 
duran*. These  did  not  hesitate,  but  had 
their  prisoner  taken  to  the  beach,  where  a 
firing-party  riddled  him.  There,  on  the 
spot,  they  hurled  the  **  gray-eyed  man  of 
destiny.’'  whose  grave  has  aiuce  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  mem. 


Sure 

Magoik.  m Say.  Mayme,  what’s  a mani- 
cure parlor?” 

Maymk.  “Oh.  that's  the  swell  naiyc  for 
a hand-laundry." 


“Skipper”  *11 

2 hoc»e-Power  hd\ 


2 horae-Power 

The  only  2-cycle  marine  engine 
on  earth  that  runs  equally  well 
on  kerosene,  alcohol  or 
gasoline.  Positively  will  not 
back  tire.  The  engine  with  the  tint- 
plesl  and  most  wonderful  fuel  device  known. 
Easy  lo  start,  reverse  and  regulate  speed.  The 
FAMOUS  “SKIPPER  " i*  a sturdy,  q-eedy. 
simple  engine,  easily  and  quickly  installed  in 
launch,  row  Ikmu  or  canoe.  'I  he  engine  that 
doesn’t  break  down. 

“AS  SURE  AS  AN  OAR" 

Made  In  live  xbes.  3 srtnal  II.  I*.,  bare  mein*. 
ttl.llU  . complete  with  minor  rlwttk  unit  liiul  lit 
Uik*.  fl3P.  Send  to-day  !■>»  tree  (WdS|. 

ST.  CLAIR  MOTOR  CO.  dJSMb*. 


VACUUM 


lied  upon  to 
take  care  of  your 
engine  under  all 
condition*  ii 
Mobiloil.  What- 
ever  the  make  of  your 
autumobile  or  the  kind  of 
engine,  which  propels  it — 
there  ie  a special  grade  of 


MOBILOIL 

for  It.  Mobiloil  in  I la  five  dif- 
ferent grade*  is  acleatlAcally 
correct  — its  aw  coui|.lrt«-ly 
ellintnatea  all  labricatioa 
trouble*. 

Send  for  bonklM  which  tell*  |tH> 

ssrs,s.a  ssuo^S 

barrels  ami  uuit  of  varying 


cuicnerrus  ay 
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The  ONLY  DEPENDABLE  Jacks 

They  arc  made  in  the  only  workshop 
having  the  equipment  necessary  for 
the  making  of  perfect  jacks,  from  aulo- 
mobile  jacks  to  the  most  powerful  rail- 
road jacks. 

To  trust  the  safety  of  v«ur  car  to  any 
which  can  be  only  a cheap 
f the  “ Barren, ’’  is  to  Invite 


1 he  buying  of  any  jack  n«*t  having  the  name 
“ Barrett"  cast  in  the  socket  is  a coufesaiun  of 
professional  innocence. 

STRONG  Statements— but  TRUE  I 
If  it  U attempted  to  sell  you  an  inferior  jack, 
write  to  u*  direct,  and  yon  will  l>e  promptly  sup 
plied  with  a genuine  " Barrett." 

Catalogue  free  on  request. 

THE:  DUFF  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Eulutivt  Maker*  of  ••  Barrett  ” Jack*. 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 

Paris  Loa4«a  Aata*r»  Manlrral  PlUtbarg,  Pa. 
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Ball-Pointed  Pens 

TRUE  TO  THE  POLE 

Made  with  mathematical  precision.  Hull. Pointed  Pens 
({lisle  smoothly  over  the  roughest  surface,  enabling  the 
writer  to 

STEER  CLEAR  OF 

blottings,  scratching,  cramped  fingers  and  bad  language. 


Dmy  .in  atsor/rj  box  of  It  prat  for  S3  c-t».,  aaJ 

cbootr  n prm  to  tmtt  yxar  k.mJ. 


H.  BAINBRIOGE  & CO.,  93  William  St,  New  York 


Coldwells 
Motor  Mower 


COLDWELL 

LAWN  MOWERS 


HAND, 

HORSE  AND  MOTOR  POWER 

600  ONTHE  PARKS  OF  GREATER  NEWYORK 

They  will  also  be  used 

EXCLUSIVELY 

on  the  grounds  of  the 

Jam. 

cstown  Exposition 

II  you, 

dealer  does  not  sell  them,  write 

for 

our  catalogue  and  we  will 

quote  you  special  prices. 

ALL  OUR 

MOWERS  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

COLDWEI.L  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 

50  Coldwell  Street,  * Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
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WITHOUl 
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LIQUEIUR 

Peres  Charlreux 

—GREEN  AND  YELLOW  — 

This  famous  cordial,  now  made  at  T arragwia, 
Sj-ain,  was  for  centuries  distilled  by  the  Car- 
thusian Monks  (Pirex  Cluutreux)  at  the  Mob- 
astcry  of  La  Grande  Chartreuse,  France,  and 
known  throughout  the  wotld  as  Chartrane, 
the  almve  cut  represents  the  bottle  and  label 
employed  in  the  putting  up  of  the  article  sir.ee 
the  Monks'  expulsion  from  France,  and  it  it 
now  known  as  Liqueur  Pire*  Chartretix 
(the  Monks,  however,  still  retain  the  right  to 
use  the  old  ItoUle,  and  label  as  well),  distilled 
by  the  same  order  of  Monks  who  have  securely 
guarded  the  secret  of  its  manufacture  for  hun- 
dred* of  years  and  who  alone  p«r.scss  a knoal- 
edge  of  the  clement*  of  this  delicious  nectar. 

At  fc«t-cla\«  Wmm  Umhus,  Gtntm,  C.M. 

Hxi.ar  A ('«„  4|  Hru*H»aT.  New  York,  N.  Y-. 

Sole  Agents  lot  L'mtoi  Sute*. 

The 

Easter 

Story 

BY 

HANNAH  WARNER 

,-pHE  fairy  godmother,  living  in 
a yellow  tulip,  tells  the  beauti- 
ful story  of  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  the  flowers  to  a little  crocus 
fairy  born  at  Eastcr-tide.  A charm* 
ing  explanation  for  young  and  old 
of  the  meaning  of  Easter. 

With  decorative  borders,  printed  m tnvo  coirs 
And  Art istic Ally  bound.  Price  50  cents. 
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18-HOUR  TRAIN  TO  CHICAGO. 
YORK  CENTRAL  AND  LAKE  SHORE 
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The  Mystics 


A YOUNG  man,  whose  fanatic  uncle  wills  away  the  family  estate  to  a secret 
brotherhood,  discovers  the  secrets  of  the  society,  and  plans  a daring  coup  to 
recover  his  possessions.  He  appears  as  the  Mystic  Prophet  whose  advent  is 
daily  awaited,  and  is  accepted  as  the  Head  of  the  secret  order.  In  this  pre- 
carious situation  the  hero  falls  in  love,  and,  at  the  peril  of  life  and  all,  boldly 
chooses  to  play  the  lover’s  part.  Romance  and  mystery  are  delightfully 
mingled  throughout.  The  tale  has  the  same  persistent  excitement  and  breath- 
less fascination  which  marked  "The  Masquerader." 

Illustrated.  Price,  $ 1.25 
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By  KATHERINE  CECIL  THURSTON 

Author  of  “THE  MASQUERADER.” 
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Oh,  Be  Jolly!' 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

ALE 


“Here’s  Your  Good  Health!” 

YOU  drink  to  your  own  good  health  every 
time  you  drink  your  friend's  good  health  in 
P.  B.  Ale. 

P.  B.  Ale  is  the  one  ale  that  goes  best 
with  Lobster  or  Welsh  Rarebit. 

P.  B.  Ale  has  just  that  taste  of  malt  and 
tang  of  hops  which  make  “digestion  wait 
on  appetite  and  health  on  both.” 

P.  B.  Ale  with  chop  or  steak  gives  an 
added  zest  to  the  meal. 

When  you  give  the  waiter  your  order  just 
say— “and  P.  B.  Ale.” 

PARK  & TILFORD,  New  York, 

CLEMES  & O’BRIEN  CO.,  N.  Y., 
C JEVNE  & CO.,  Chicago, 

S.  S.  PIERCE  CO.,  Boston, 
and  first-class  Grocers. 

SERVED  AT  THE  WALDORF-ASTORIA, 

FIFTH  AVENUE  HOTEL, 
HOTEL  ASTOR,  and  other 
first-class  Hotels. 

IN  BOTTLE  OR  ON  DRAUGHT 

AT  SHANLEY’S,  CAVANAGH’S, 
MURRAY’S,  HEALY'S, 
BROWN’S  CHOP  HOUSE, and 
leading  Restaurants,  Cafes,  etc. 


BUNKER  HILL.  BREWERIES.  Charlestown.  Mass. 
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CONSPIRACY 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  “HARPER’S  WEEKLY,”  MAY  II,  1907 
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“A  LESSON  FROM  THE  SCRIPTURES" 


Response  of  George  Harvey  to  the  above  tout  at  the  Jefferson -birthday 
dinner,  given  on  Saturday  evening,  April  13,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York  city,  by  Uie  National  Democratic  Club. 

My  text  will  be  found  in  Ecclesiastes,  tenth  chapter,  thirteenth 
and  sixteenth  verses: 

“ Woe  tp  thee,  O land,  when  thy  king  is  a child.  . . . The  be- 
ginning of  the  words  of  his  month  is  foolishness,  and  the  end  of 
his  talk  is  mischievous  madness," 

The  preacher  had  in  mind  a ruler,  not  necessarily  young  in 

J'ear*.  hut  boyish  in  mind,  in  temperament,  in  impetuosity,  in 
ove  of  excitement,  in  passion  for  notoriety,  in  heedless  disregard 
of  considerations  bom  of  sobriety  and  calmness;  a flaring  leader, 
tlwmgli  an  Unsafe  guide;  a p<Hu*o**or  of  talents,  hut  not  of  knnwl- 
»*lge:  noisy,  confused,  contradictory,  inconsistent,  illogical,  irra- 
tional, yet  «o  emphatic  and  insistent  in  expression  ns  in  effect  to 
pose  as  I he  discoverer  of  nil  truths,  while,  in  fact,  only  an  enun- 
ciator  of  the  principles  or  fullaewn  of  others,  maintaining  each 
tenet  with  uncompromising  urroganrr  until  compelled  to  abandon 
it  and  then  shrouding  retreat  in  impregnable  ambiguity;  a con- 
structive sjatc-minii  by  tirofrsniou,  a destructive  |sditician  in  prac- 
tice; in  seeming  a chivalric  Orlando;  in  fact,  a Itomlm-stes 
Furioso! 

Such  the  king  whom  the  preacher  depicted  as  likely  to  bring 
woe  upon  the  land,  whose  talk  loginning  in  foolishness  ends  in 
mischievous  madness!  feat  there  arise  any  misunderstanding  as 
to  the  jiertinenec  of  the  present  application,  let  us  admit  at  the 
outset  that  such  also  is  the  ruler  under  whom  we  now  live  and 
have  the  remnants  of  our  moral  and  political  being.  We  are 
told  that  a l*re*ident  eluisen  by  the  people  is  immune  from  criti- 
cism, that  he  is  a thing  apart,  not  n merr  executive  ntticer.  but 
u tribune  enveloped  in  the  odor  of  sanctity  which  safeguarded  the 
kings  of  «*ld.  It  is  a new  idea.  Criticism  of  official  conduct  hns 
ever  been  a prerogative  of  the  ls-nple.  Not  *»  now!  The  heavy 
hand  of  fear  rests  upon  the  land.  Tlic  audacity  of  one  has 
triumphed  over  the  courage  of  the  many.  The  mighty  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Republican  party  has  become  a mere  personal 
machine.  Its  former  leader*  have 'drawn  lxiefc  nffrightcdly  into 
their  corners.  Their  wishes  are  no  longer  regarded,  their  con- 
sultation no  longer  desired ; obedience  to  edict  is  not  only  exacted 
from,  hut  enforced  upon  them. 

So,  too,  with  the  representatives  of  the  party  founded  by  Thomas 
Jefferson!  With  substantial  unanimity  Ib-mocralie  Senators  and 
Representatives  eat  the  crumbs  of  patronage  from  the  hand  that 
smote  them,  and  lick  the  boot  whose  im  | wet  they  have  felt,  while 
simultaneously  their  undisputed,  if  not.-  in  fact,  rss-rless  lender, 
holddcs  like  a cripple  in  the  wake  of  his  sticrxmsful  rival,  gather- 
ing as  he  goes  the  frw  sen*|M  that,  are  left  nf  his  own  fallacies. 
Publicists  heretofore  coii ragisms,  hasten  to  follow  the  crowd. 
Every  business  man.  Republican  or  Democrat,  every  one  you  know, 
rages  in  the  protecting  silence  of  private  discussion,  (ml  speaks 
with  tiateii  breath  or  not  at  all  in  the  face  of  pnaaible  publication. 
All  have  grown  so  accustomed  to  unstinted  preachments,  untnen-i- 
ful  scolding*,  and  scornful  invective,  that  it  seems  hut  natural 
that  the  few  who  still  venture  to  insist  upon  the  inalienable  right 
of  communities,  whether  cu  com  paused  by  State,  city,  or  town- 
ship lines,  to  govern  themselves  should  lie  denounced  as  reaction- 
aries. and  the  yet  smaller  namlier  who  raise  their  feehle  voices 
on  behalf  of  caution  and  restraint  in  the  conduct  of  great  affair*, 
should  Is*  held  up  to  painful  derision  ua  contemptible  mollycoddle*. 
Never  before  was  there  such  universal  heed  of  the  injuiietion  of 
the  preacher,  “ Curse  not  the  King;  no.  not  in  thy  thought,  for 
a bird  of  the  air  shall  carry  the  voice  and  that  which  hath  wings 
shall  tell." 

How  happens  it  that  u whole  people  lias  been  thus  brought 
under  the  yoke  of  tacit  submission,  with  no  voire  raised  in  pro 
test,  with  none  even  to  ask  the  reason  why?  Primarily,  we  are 
informed  with  much  blare  of  trumpets  that  at  last  we  have  an 
honest  President,  lint  did  we  ever  have  a dishonest  President? 
In  a land  where  for  more  than  a hundred  veam  no  blot  baa  stained 
the  personal  escutcheon  of  its  Chief  Magistrate,  is  there  so  great 
orcusion  for  Itonsling  now?  Or  may  the  undue  emphasis  placed 
on  honesty  Is*,  perchance,  tins  outcome  of  essential  running  akin 
to  that  of  the  cuttlefish?  How  else  can  we  account  for  the  per 
sistent  and  distressing  charges  of  wilful  prevarication?  When 
before  has  a President  of  the  United  States,  lesser  or  greater,  at 
what  seemed  the  critical  moment  in  his  own  candidacy.  Iiesouglit 
large  sums  of  money  for  use.  not  in  conducting  a political  canvass 
over  a protracted  period,  twit  on  election  day?  When  before  has 
it  iicen  necessary  to  purge  an  official  conscience  and  reinforce  a 
claim  of  civic  right  ne«*  by  classing  nne  who  has  been  a friend  in 
need,  however  unworthy,  with  thnse  accused  of  being  anarchist* 
ami  murderer* T 

But  the  end,  we  are  told,  justifies  the  means — any  means,  ap- 
parently. " No  matter  what  you  do  if  your  heart  be  true.”  A 
well-meaning  man,  Horatio!  Excellent  also  were  the  intentions 
and  quick  the  resentment  of  the  restive  cow  in  Chicago  tluit 
kicked  over  a lamp  filled  with  the  oil  of  those  engaged  In  pred- 
atory activities.  Great  was  the  fame  won  by  that  cow ; so  why 
ask  what  happened  to  the  city? 

Again  in  ancient  time*  the  fahlpd  ostrich  h*ft  her  nest  to  seek 
means  of  alleviating  her  thirst,  and  a bear  came  along  and  saw 
the  egg*,  and  he  roared  loudly  and  drew  a Mg  audience,  and  lie 
made  » great  speech  and  savagely  denounce*!  the  faithless  ostrich, 
and  inveighed  in  mighty  voice  against  race  suicide,  and  deep  wna 
the  awe  of  those  who  heard  him.  But  mere  speech  did  not  suffice; 
to  act  was  his  motto.  u Behold!"  1m*  said,  "the  ostrich  lias  proven 
her  incapacity  nr  unwillingness  to  perform  her  duties  \ stronger 
power  is  required.  I will  luitrh  the  «*gg*.“  Anil  he  proceeded 
forthwith  to  d«  so.  Who  can  deny  tl*c  praiseworthiness  of  the 


intent?  Ro  why  raise  inopportune  questions  respecting  the  fate 
of  the  eggs?  That  Teddy  Rear  was  no  mollycoddle.  He  qraa  a 
doer.  As  Artemua  Ward  said  of  Napoleon,  “ He  tried  to  do  too 
much,  and  he  did  it."  So  we  of  to-day  ate  constantly,  almost 
hourly,  enjoined  to  be  doers  and  builders.  But.  pray,  where  are 
true  examples  to  he  found?  Who  are  the  doers  and  builders — 
the  llills  and  the  Morgans  who  have  opened  the  great  West  to 
civilization  and  won  for  our  country  tin.*  commercial  supremacy 
of  the  world,  or  the  Roosevelts  and  tlie  Bryans,  who  from  the 
Is-ginning  of  their  manhood  have  divided  thfir  time  between  office- 
holding  and  office-seeking,  and  seem  to  consider  their  sole  mission 
in  life  to  be  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  other*? 

But  it  is  demanded,  " What  hath  our  King  done  that  lie  should 
tie  condemned ?"  Rather  I should  ask.  What  hath  he  not  tried  to 
undo  that  hr  should  be  praised?  The  actual  accomplishment  of 
either  good  or  HI  may  tie  Iwlanccd  by  a feather.  The  roaring  of 
the  lion  invariably  subside*  into  the  cooing  of  the  dove.  It-  i* 
not  the  vainglorious  boasting,  as  in  the  latest  speech  at  Cam- 
bridge, of  much  already  done,  but  the  supplementary  threat  of 
"girding  up  loins  to  do  more”  that  hs*  nuiMtl  havoc  at  hone  and 
apprehension  abroad.  It  is  not  the  enforcement  of  old  law*,  how- 
ever unwise,  nor  the  proposal  of  new  ones,  however  socialistic  amt 
unconstitutional,  that  alarms.  Despite  executive  assault*  upon 
honest  judges,  we  still  have  an  indtqiendent  judiciary,  and  the 
time  in»y  come  when  even  Congress  itself  will  cease  to  tie  supine. 
It  is  the  illimitable  volume  of  violent  fulminutions  from  the 
source  of  power  that  i*  "choking  up  the  fountains  of  industry 
and  drying  all  its  streams."  Already  great  undertakings  have 
la-en  abandoned:  new  enterprise*  have  l»con  halted;  the  husine** 
world  look*  apprehensively  to  the  future,  and  nil  who  have  any- 
thing at  stake  or  aught  in  anticipation  thank  God  in  their  heart* 
for  the  promise  to  forego  n third  term,  and  devoutly  pray,  though 
with  no  little  misgiving,  for  the  keeping  of  the  pledge. 

I say  14  with  no  little  misgiving.”  because  sign*  are  manifest 
that  the  “ sjiear  tluit  know*  no  brother"  i*  again  to  la1  hurled 
into  the  arena.  "My  policies”  is  the  battle-cry,  anil  who  hut 
"Me”  personifies  them?  “All  corporations  should  he  accountable 
to  some  sovereign,”  was  the  language  of  the  Message  of  Dcrcinhrr 
n.  1905,  immediately  followed  by  tin*  gracious  phrase  '*  / am 
in  no  sense  hostile  to  them.”  Now  mines  the  unprecedented  and 
arrogant  declaration,  insulting  to  a free  people,  of  the  right  nl 
a I 'resident  of  these  United  States  to  name  his  own  successor — 
the  violent  denunciation  of  thnse  venturing  to  question  that  pre 
rogative  ua  "conspirator*,”  engaged  necessarily  in  treason  against 
usurping  authority — the  voicing  of  the  revolutionary  instinct  of 
a lawless  mind!  And  thoughtful  mm  look  on.  shocked  am]  terri 
Red.  yet  non-real stont.!  What  doe*  it  all  mean?  That  the  Amer- 
ican people,  deluded  by  the  nuirvrllnua  spectacle  of  til* taut  probity 
yawping  from  the  pinnacle  of  self-appreciation,  stand  ready  to 
welcome  the  destruction  of  the  very  fahrie  of  free  institutions? 
Then,  w«te.  indeed,  to  the  land! 

Yet  so  in  truth  it  seems. 

In  place  of  Hie  calm,  sober  government  by  men  oppressed  by, 
rather  than  revelling  In.  grave  re*|Kin»ihilitic*,  we  are  now  in 
the  midst  of  a mighty  melodrama.  Rather  rail  it  a game,  n great 
game;  "a  bully  game.”  some  would  say;  a game  su  far-reaching, 
so  pregnant  with  possibilities  that  it  involves  the  well-being  of 
eighty  millions,  the  salvation  nf  a whole  world  of  human  Iwing* 
still  looking  hopefully  to  this  marvellous  asylum  for  the  hclplc*-* 
and  distressed;  a pm*  upon  whose  result  * depends  the  outcome  i>f 
the  greatest  political  experiment  ever  tried,  that  of  proving  the 
ability  of  a free  people  to  rule  themselves  successfully  in  the  com 
niunilies  in  which  they  live,  instead  of  submitting  to  the  despotism 
of  centralized  authority,  which  even  now.  everywhere  else,  is  be- 
coming a relic  of  pa*t  ages. 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  partisanship,  but  In  infinite  sadness,  that 
we  foresee  abandonment  of  principle  in  a national  eaui]Mign  led 
by  two  false  prophets  striving  only  to  determine  which  may  raise 
» banner  most  attractive  to  the  multitude. 

But  oh.  Hie  pity  of  it  aB!  The  mendacious  duplicity  of  those 
holding  power!  The  noxious  demagogy  of  those  seeking  it..  The 
sordid  trafficking  in  vote*  to  Is-  1 tougli L In  exchange  for  infiiiem- 
to  be  won!  The  shameless  breaking  of  tacit  pledges  in  the  name 
of  uprightness!  The  unholy  alliance*  of  Mammon  and  sanctimony 
in  time  of  need!  Their  ruthle**  divorcement  when  ambition  lias 
been  realized!  The  daily,  almost  hourly,  exhibition  of  roaring 
cataract*  of  twaddle!  The  lava  streams  of  invective  turned  on  to 
wash  away  obnoxious  evidence*  of  double-dealing!  The  cowardice 
of  those  who  rcwnl.  but  dare  not  speak!  The  wretched  fear  of 
personal  consequence*  manifested  on  every  hand!  The  refusal  to 
accept  manfully  mid  with  gratitude  the  ) tenuities  of  unpopularity 
for  the  doing  of  the  right! 

Is  there  no  courage  left  in  ua?  Must  time-honored  Democracy 
follow  the  Republican  party  in  voluntary  submission ? Is  there 
not  somewhere  to  Ik*  found  inspiration  to  tear  down  the  conglom- 
eration of  shrills  and  patches  now  waved  insultingly  in  our  faces, 
and  raise,  whether  for  sucre**  or  failure,  but  everlastingly  for  tin- 
right.  the  Hag  of  the  fathers  of  the  Krnuhlie?  May  not  one  final 
attempt  tie  made  to  join  hands  with  the  conservative  South  and 
blaze  the  way  for  the  entrance  of  living  truth  mid  real  sincerity 
to  supplant  the  hollow  sham  ami  glaring  hypocrisy  liefore  which 
now  in  shame  we  liow  our  heads?  If  government  by  the  penph' 
must  perish  and  the  pendulum  be  swung  Iwck  to  autocracy,  then 
woe,  indeed  to  the  land!  But  let  us.  at  least,  go  down  with  our 
face*  to  the  front,  trampling  expediency  under  foot,  spurnini; 
compromise,  defying  mold,  following  the  fixed  star  oi  undying 
principle,  and  trusting  to  the  return  to  reason  of  the  American 
people  and  the  working  of  God4*  immutable  laws  for  a resurrection 
that  shall  he  glorious  because  deserved! 
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THE  EAST 

THE  WALL  STREET  ANARCHISTS 

The  evidence  increases  of  the  organ ization  by  the  Wall  Street 
intercuts  of  an  active,  aggressive,  malevolent  campaign  against  the 
President  and  the  policies  for  which  he  stands.  The  President 
boldly  uncovered  the  conspiracy  but  a few  days  ago.  and  now  tike 
eneiuiea  who  liave  lwen  used  to  fight  him  by  hidden  p roc  ease*  have 
found  courage  to  attack  him  openly. 

No  more  malignant  words  respecting  him  liave  ever  lieen  used 
than  those  uttered  by  (ieorge  Harvey  on  Saturday  last  at  a dinner 
given  by  the  National  Democratic  t'lub  in  New  York.  What 
llarvey  Miami*  for  is  well  known.  When  he  viciously  denounces 
the  President,  the  voice  and  the  virulent  epithet*  are  those  of  the 
big  promoters,  stock  jobbers,  and  financial  engineers  of  the  money 
centre.  He  charged,  in  the  most  rabid  phrase*,  that  the  President 
is  making  war  upon  the  important,  commercial,  and  financial 
interest  of  the  nation:  that  he  is  a reckless,  ignorant  demagogue, 
and  tliat  he  has  succeeded  in  cowing  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats of  high  degree  in  public  life. 

Here,  then,  is  the  accusation  of  Wall  Street  that  the  President 
i*  a dangerous  oppressor,  an  enemy  of  industry  and  progress,  a 
blatant  agitator  against  law  and  order.  The  Hilla  and  the  Morgans 
mill  the  llarrimuns  are  held  up  in  contrast  as  public  benefactors. 
Modern  method*  of  finance  are  hailed  as  blessings  which  Roose- 
velt demagoguery  would  destroy.  Never  has  the  defiance  of  pred- 
atory finance  been  more  boldly  proclaimed.  This  spokesman  of 
Wall  Street  lias  put  into  words  the  irreconcilable  differences  be- 
tween bis  employers  and  the  people  of  this  country.  He  has 
brought  them  clearly  before  tlie  nation  as  teachers  of  anarchy, 
infinitely  more  dangerous  than  the  most  rabid  foe*  of  government. 

For  what  in  the  issue?  On  the  one  side  are  men  whose  operations 
have  been  carried  on  in  defiance  of  honesty,  order,  and  law:  on  the 
other  aide  is  a Pn*si<jent,  harked  by  virtually  the  entire  people, 
who  has  aimed  to  enforce  the  laws,  and  to  strengthen  them  where 
they  were  weak,  it  is  because  lie  represents  and  demands  and 
achieves  enforcement  of  the  law  tliat  the  Wall  Street  banditti  rage 
Against  President  Roosevplt.  By  .selecting  the  most  conscienceless 
manipulators  as  type*  of  public  benefactors,  they  proclaim  that 
they  are  against  law.  resent  law,  and  will  fight  law  wherever  and 
whenever  it  interferes  with  their  predatory  schemes.  In  every 
meaning  of  the  word  they  are  anarchists, 

When  Harvev  declares  that  the  President  is  a public  enemy,  but 
that,  nevertlieiiws.  8."i.fKMMKK)  ffcMMM  are  with  him.  he  indicts 
not  the  President,  but  the  entire  nation.  No,  not  quite  that  either. 
He  proves  conclusively  that  George  Harvey  i*  an  advocate  of  a 
ho|Mdcs*lv  lxad  pause,  and  that  he  is  willing  to  assail  common 
sense  as  well  as  to  impeach  his  own  integrity  that  he  may  do  the 
bidding  of  hiB  employers, — I’kilruirlphia  S'orlk  American. 

DESERVING  OF  THANKS 

From  a certain  *tand|s>int  nothing  could  l>e  more  admirable, 
nothing  more  aptly  put.  than  this.  The  lieginning  of  the  Prrti- 
dent's  words,  his  pledgr  that  to  the  utmost  of  hi*  ability  the 
predatory  trust*  should  lie  compelled  to  obey  the  law,  and  to  give 
everybody  a square  deal,  seemed  foolishness  indeed  to  those  who 
know  how  strongly  theae  corporations  were  entrenched,  and  how 
great  an  influence  they  wielded:  the  “ mischievous  madness  " that 
followrd^in  the  artion  that  forced  the  dissolution  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  merger,  that  compelled  the  anthracite  operator*  to  sub- 
mit their  quarrel  with  the  miners  to  arbitration,  that  safe- 
guarded the  public  against  the  abuse*  of  the  Beef  Trust,  and  that 
on  Saturday  lost  secured  a judgment  in  the  Federal  courts  that 
render*  the  Standard  Oil  Company  liable  to  a fine  of  over 
4>‘2<).DO0,0OO  could  not,  in  the  opinion  of  Hurriman  and  Buer  and 
Armour  and  Rockefeller,  lie  more  fittingly  characterised.  “ Mis- 
chievous madness,''  indeed!  Wliat  other  phrase  in  the  English 
language  could  drscrilie  it  ho  accurately — from  the  trust  stand- 
point? Some  of  thone  who  take  the  same  view  ua  “ Colonel  **  Harvey 
affect  to  sneer  at  the  assertion  that  a combination  of  high 
financier*  have  hern  willing  to  raiae  a fund  of  $5,000,000  to  pre- 
vent the  nomination  of  a candidate  by  the  Republican  national 
convention  pledged  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  President  Roose- 
velt, hut  in  view  of  that  Chicago  verdict  in  the  Standard  Oil 
ease  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  men  whose  unjust  profits  are 
threatened  would  be  willing  to  put  up  $100,000,000  to  compos* 
the  defeat  of  these  policies  and  tie  up  the  candidates  of  l*oth  |mrties 
to  a conservative,  reactionary  policy.  That  there  will  practically 
lie  such  a combination  to  secure  the  nomination  of  reactionary 
candidate*,  whether  it  ha*  yet  crystallized  into  a *‘  conspiracy  ’* 
or  not,  no  one  who  know*  the  magnitude  of  the  stake  involved 
can  for  a moment  doubt. 

“ Colonel  ” Harvey  deserve*  the  thank*  of  President  Roosevelt's 
friends  for  placing  the  i*Hiir  so  clearly  before  the  [tropic  of  the 
United  States. — Brooklyn  Time*. 

CORPORATIONS  AND  THE  LAW 

It  will  perhaps  interest  Colonel  Harvey,  the  versatile  editor  of 
Harper'*  WekKI.Y,  a " journal  of  civilization."  that  is  popularly 
supposed  to  voice  the  sentiments  of  J.  Picrpont  Morgan,  to  learn 
that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ha*  born  convicted  in  Indiana 
of  receiving  rebates  from  the  Chicago  A Alton  Railroad,  one  of 
the  properties  that  ha*  figured  so  extensively  in  Mr,  Harrimnn'* 
wildest  operation*.  At  one  of  the  Jefferson -day  dinner*  Colonel 
Harvey  vehemently  denounced  the  meddlesome  interference  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration  with  the  corporation*.  TTe  would  have 
the  country  return  to  the  good  old  times  when,  if  rebating  was 
recognized  a*  a crime,  it  went  unpunished:  but  he  cannot  hope 
to  bring  the  public  urciuad  to  this  way  of  thinking.  The  country 


has  now  had  for  some  year*  an  era  of  law  enforcement,  and  it  will 
not  be  satisfied  in  an  administration  of  any  other  kind.  This  does 
not  mean  hostility  to  the  corporations.  for  the  public  recognize* 
the  iinjiortant  part  that  corporations  play  in  our  economic  system 
and  in  the  development  of  the  country;  but  it  does  mean  that  the 
corporations,  like  the  individual,  are  expected  to  respect  the  laws 
that  have  been  framed  to  preserve  those  inalienable  right*  set 
forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Compliance  with  the 
law  is  what  the  Roosevelt  administration  stands  for,  and  Colonel 
Harvey  ought  to  know  that  the  President  haa  no  desire  to  assail 
capital  or  to  restrict  unnecesMurily  the  captains  of  industry.  The 
fact  that  he  ha*  freely  conferred  with  Mr,  Morgan,  Mr.  Ilarrimuti, 
Mr.  Mel  Ira.  Mr,  McCren,  and  other  railroad  presidents  and  repre- 
sentative* of  the  husinr**  world,  a*  well  as  with  John  Mitchell, 
Samuel  Coppers,  and  other  representative*  of  labor;  that  he  has 
conferred  with  the  big  shipper  and  with  the  small  shipper;  that 
he  ha*  freely  nought  advice  from  person*  of  all  classes,  competent 
to  give  it,  i*  the  best  possible  proof  that,  thr  President's  porpom- 
is  not  destructive,  but  creative  along  line*  of  honesty  and  fair 
dealing. — HpringfieU  Union. 

A FOOLISH  ATTACK 

Colonel  George  Harvey,  made  head  of  the  Harper  publishing 
house  by  grace  of  the  late  William  C.  Whitney,  and  continued  in 
that  position,  if  rumor  be"  true,  by  grace  of  j.  l'ierpont  Morgan, 
lias  made  another  foolinh  attack  on  President  Roosevelt,  un  at 
tack  which,  like  Mr.  Harvey's  speech  at  Charleston,  i*  marked 
more  by  the  use  of  rhetorical  phrases  than  by  either  logic  or  com- 
mon sense. 

The  attack  in  question  would  be  a foolish  and  unwarranted  one. 
no  matter  from  whom  it  came.  Roosevelt  ha*,  of  course,  made 
mistakes,  like  any  man  who  accomplishes  much.  But  there  are 
few  men  in  this  country  who  have  le*»  warrant  to  attack  Roose- 
velt than  Colonel  llarvey.  He  was  placed  in  the  position  he  now 
occupies,  not  so  much  on  aceount  ot  any  displayed  ability,  but 
because  it  was  felt  that  he  was  a *'  safe  ” man.  a man  who  would 
not  be  likely  to  attack  organized  interests,  whether  those  interests 
were  working  for  or  against  the  people  and  popular  rights.  He 
ha*  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  tho*e  responsible  for  hi*  rise. 
Colonel  Harvey  may  call  himself  a Democrat,  but  he  i*  a Demo- 
crat of  the  type  of  Baer  and  other  of  his  ilk,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  real  Democratic  party  would  be  prompt  to  repudiate  him  a* 
a fellow  member. 

The  reason  Roosevelt  has  incurred  the  enmity  of  Harvey  and 
men  of  his  stamp  iB  because  Roosevelt  hns  put  the  interests  of 
the  people  above  those  of  a few  corporations,  no  matter  how  big 
or  rich  those  corporations.  The  enmity  of  Colonel  Harvey  and 
his  followers  will  only  help  Roosevelt,  especially  when  such  en- 
mity is  expressed  with  such  illogical  injustice  a*  in  this  latest 
tirade  of  Colonel  1 In nrey's,-  -Hochmler  (New  York)  fimM. 

PLAIN  SPEAKING 

Colonel  Harvey’s  biting  oarcosm  and  hi*  characterisation  of 
President.  Roosevelt,  ns  n llontbaalrs  Purioso  will  hardly  I*'  allowed 
to  pass  unnoticed.  His  cold,  erilieal  ills  sect  ion  of  the  character- 
istics and  failings  of  (he  President  will  not  lie  agreed  to  by  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  although  thrre  are  those  who  will  I**  found 
in  ln-arty  agreement  with  most  if  not  nil  of  his  stricture*, 

Such  a savage  attack  upon  a President  has  never  lieforr  hren 
made  l»y  a man  of  the  position  held  by  Colonel  Harvey.  Generally, 
even  if  men  jmsscs*  such  thoughts,  they  remain  unexpressed  out 
of  eonaideration  for  the  high  position  occupied  by  (be  incumbent 
of  the  White  House,  but  evidently  Colonel  Harvev  fell  that  the 
time  had  come  when  plain  speakiitg  was  demanded,  and  he  cer- 
tainly cannot  In*  reproached  with  any  lack' of  plain  speaking. 

We  foresee  a lively  campaign  ahead  of  the  American  nation  und 
much  publicity,  some  of  wiiich  will  lie  aimed  against  the  man  who 
advocate*  publicity  as  a panacea  for  moat  our  woes. 

Colonel  Harvey's  speech  will  lie  far  more  discussed  than  the 
recent  Harriuian  letter,  and  will  likely  bring  forth  a reply  from 
President  Roosevelt  that  will  I**  equally  a*  interesting  reading, 
if  lacking  the  polished  sarcasm  of  Colonel  llarvey. 

Hi*  arraignment  of  Brvnn  was  more  contemptuous  than  sar- 
castic. and  hi*  denunciation  of  the  supineness  of  the  leader*  of  laith 
partie*  and  their  willingness  to  lick  the  hand  that  smote  them, 
os  they  seize  upon  the  crumb*  of  patronage  doled  out  to  them, 
shows  how  one  man  at  least  regard*  the  present  political  situation 
in  the  United  States.—! Satick  ( \ln*imehu**-tl*)  Cilism. 

SPASMS 

Colonel  George  Harvey’*  platform  *pi»*m*  of  frar,  n*  he  points 
out  to  a more  or  Ip*k  enthralled  audience — of  Pmudent  Roosevelt’* 
|*ditical  opponent* — thr  terrible  menace  of  Roosevelt,  are  among 
the  most  telling  diversion*  of  tin*  time*.  We  wish  tliat  there  wen* 
an  American  Cervantes  to  do  justice  to  the  Don  Quixote  of  the 
Mr**r*.  Harper  publication*.  Colonel  llarvey'*  pen  und  tongue  arc 
lams**  that  light  windmill*  a*  valiantly  a*  ever  thp  erurkrd  old 
Spanish  knight  did : and,  if  he  occasionally  lapse*  into  the  rflle 
of  Rancho- -why,  the  interest  i*  heightened,  and  the  spectator  gets 
an  added  run  for  hi*  money. 

Behind  all.  however,  i*  the  fact  that  Don  Harvey  i*  not  cracked; 
he  knows  a hostile  knight  from  a windmill,  as  the  eat  know*  her 
kitten*  from  her  *he-cnraiy’»  puppies;  he  is  perfectly  and  sanely 
aware  that  hi*  Democratic  Pulcineas  are  not  fooled  by  his  vision*, 
and  secretly  accept  hi*  rant  at  its  real  value.  Herein  Don  llarvey 
become*  more  than  Quixote,  for  Cervantes'*  knight  was  a fool,  and 
could  lie  pardoned  for  his  grotesque  hallucination*.  When  Don 
George  rushes  pcllmell  at  rate- regulation  ami  pure-food  law*  and 
other  kinds  of  •'  centralization  ’’  he  is  playing  the  crank  fur  a 
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rice,-  which  l*  politics,  nnd  lie  knows  it  and  known  that  all  his 
carers  kmnv  ihat  he  knows  that  they  know  it.  To  tell  the  people 
that  they  would  be  placed  in  peril  through  their  own  deliverance 
fmm  oppressive  cor|N>rntinns  is  a tusk  that  might  bettor  engage 
the  energies  of  a real  dummy. — PaKturket  Tiff*. 

At  the  dinner  of  the  conservat ivrn  the  absence  of  Alton  B. 
Parker  wax  conspicuous.  It  hud  ls-en  generally  understood  tliat 
he  would  lie  the  prineipul  speaker.  However,  ('olouel  Georg* 
Harvey  made  a speech  which  attracted  ns  much  attention  as  any- 
thing'that  Mr.  Parker  would  likely  have  said  would  have  at- 
tracted. 

Thin  representative  and  spokesman  of  the  " conservatives  ” 
made  an  at  tuck  upon  President  Roosevelt  which  was  anything 
but  conservative,  and  spoke  for’ the  “money  power”  that  is  the 
particular  object  of  the  hatred  of  the  radical  Democrat*,  in  termn 
which  will  doubtfew  evoke  something  caustic  from  the  lip*  of 
William  Jennings  ilryan  when  he  speak*  at  his  Jeffersnn-day 
dinner  in  Mrooklyn. 

“ A const ructivn  statesman  by  profession,  a destructive  politician 
in  practice;  in  seeming-  a ckivalric  Orlando;  in  fact,  a Bombaste* 
Furioso " — thus  Colonel  Harvey  elraracteriaed  the  President  in 
the  beginning  of  hia  speech;  and  thereafter  he  proceeded  to  elabo- 
rate thia  misrepresentation  of  the  character  of  Theodor*  Roose- 
velt. 

Farther  on  he  declared  the  Hills  and  the  Morgans  to  Is*  “ the 
doers  and  builder*,  who  have  opened  the  great  West  to  civilization 
and  won  for  our  country  tin*  commercial  supremacy  of  the  world,* 
and  then  he  made  the  assertion  that  “ it  is  the  illimitable  volume 
oi  violent  fulminations  from  the  sourer  of  power  that  is  ‘ choking 
up  the  fountains  of  industry  and  drying  all  its  streams."* 

Inadvertently,  perhaps,  Colonel  llarvey  neglected  to  praise  tire 
Hardmans  and  Rockefellers. — Albany  Journal. 

To  have  a respected  member  of  our  own  profession  attempt  to  so 
abrade  and  lielittle  the*  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
is  a happening  that  tills  us  with  regret  and  indignation.  Nothing 
that  the  President  lias  done  could  remotely  justify  such  a verbal 
assault.  To  be  sure,  he  is  not  perfect,  lie  hua  Ins  faults  and  his 
peculiarities  and  hia  emotions,  just  like  tlie  rest  of  ub.  He  is 
ini  put  lent  in  temperament  and  strenuous  in  action.  He  aims  to 
reach  his  goal  by  the  shortest  route  and,  in  " getting  there  ”• — as 
he  himself  would  probably  put  it — has  not  always  follow'd  prece- 
dent as  cloaely  as  some  of  us  may  have  wished.  Hut,  with  all -his 
faults,  Theodore  Kixiecvclt  is  a Man.  fearless  and  incorruptible! 
He  has  won  respect  and  admiration  from  every  country  in  the 
civilized  world,  and  thus  has  shed  honor  on  his  country.  The 
“ Peace  of  Portsmouth  ” will  ever  continue  to  give  him  a place 
in  the  ranks  of  the  world’s  statesmen,  nnd  if  he  had  nothing  else 
to  his  credit,  this  alone  would  he  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  the 
respect-  of  mankind. 

Bn  joying  the  respect  and  confidence  of  millions  of  his  fellow 
countrymen,  and  holding  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  the  destiny 
of  the’  nation,  it  is  not  to  In*  imagined  for  one  moment  tliat  an 
attack,  such  aa  that  witldn  referred  to.  will  not  be  remitted.  It 
wan  an  Inconceivable  injustice  to  the  President  and  an  indignity  to 
tlu*  people.  We  fail  to  comprehend  the  reason  tliat  occasioned  it, 
and  were  the  speaker  another,  we  might  feel  safe  in  assuming  that 
the  tirade  was  an  outburst  from  one  conscious  of  his  own 
inferiority. — Wall  Street  Summary. 

Whatever  he  says,  or  whatever  the  Harper  publications  say.  is 
what  the  great  railroad  and  trust  magnate  wants  said. 

“Who,”  asked  Harvey  at  the  banquet,  "are  the  builders  and 
doers — the  Hills  and  Morgans,  who  have  ojkmiisI  the  great  Went 
to  civilization  and  won  for  our  country  tin*  commercial  supremacy 
of  the  world,  or  the  Roosevelts  and  Bryans,  who  have  divided  their 
time  between  office-seeking  and  oilier- holding,  and  Consider  their 
sole  mission  in  life  to  lx*  the  regulation  of  the  a If  airs  of  others?’’ 

There  was.  of  course,  but  one  answer  fo  sueli  a question.  Every- 
body  at  the  Iwnquet  saw  what  A great  and  gixxl  man  Morgan  was, 
and  what  a wretch  was  Roosevelt.  Those  who  did  not  see  were 
further  enlightened. 

Roosevelt's  leadership,  they  were  told,  means  “ that  the  Amer- 
ican people,  deluded  by  the  marvellous  spectacle  of  blatant  probitv 
yawping  from  the  pinnacle  of  self-appreciation,  stand  ready  to  wel- 
come the  destruction  of  tlie  very  fabric  of  free-  institutions." 

Which,  with  a lot  more  of  the  same  sort  of  balderdash,  was  in- 
tended to  convey  the  Idea  tliat  the  President  was  a dangerous  and 
dislM>nest  man,  whose  rule  was  n menace  to  11m*  country,  from  which 
I 1m-  |H*ople  could  lie  redeemed  only  by  hurling  him  into  oblivion 
and  setting  up  auniehody  of  tlte  ilk  of  Morgan.  " wlio  won  for  our 
country  tlie  commercial  supremacy  of  the  world.”  in  his  place. — 
Hoboken  Observer. 

Bravo,  Colonel  Harvey t 1 retract  my  recent  doubting  para- 
graph. Neither  Mark  Twain  nor  anybody  els*  could  equal  Colonel 
Harvey’s  great  apcfch  at  the  Jefferson-day  Iwnquet  of  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Club,  lie  sjioke  not  only  ax  a Democrat,  hut  a*  a 
free  nnd  inde pendent  American  citizen.  He  arraigned  Mr.  Roose- 
velt as  a Bombaste*  Furioso.  inconsistent,  illogical,  and  irrational, 
an  obatacle  to  the  development  of  our  business  and  a menace  to  our 
prosperity.  Rut  lie  denounced  with  equal  truth  and  severity  the 
cowardice  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  in  tamely  sub- 
mitting to  the  domination  of  this  yawping  demagogue,  who  not 
only  triea  to  play  the  lies  pot  now.  hut  demand*  the  right  to  select 
his  successor.  Every  sentence  uttered  by  Colonel  Harvey  stung  like 
a lasli.  and  every  statement  was  Iwckitl  by  incontrovertible  furl*. 
It  is  in  matter  and  manner  the  grandest,  philippic  ever  delivered 
sinco  those  of  Demosthenes— grander  than  that  of  Cicero  against 


Catiline  or  that  of  Burke  against  Warren  Hastings — and.  as 
Demosthenes  endeavored  to  arouse  ihe  Athenian*  from  their  in 
dolem-e.  ni  Colonel  Ilnrvey  appealed  to  the  old  American  spirit 
U-ni-utli  the  present  cowardly  apathy.  The  National  Democratic 
C’lub  should  order  this  speech  to  Is*  translated  into  every  language 
ami  a ropy  sent  to  every  citizen  of  tin*  United  States. — Kete  York 
Topic*. 

The  •Beech  lias  this  significance:  George  Harvey  is  described 
by  Tom  Lawson,  of  Boston,  as  the  mouthpiece,  the  siren,  the  fog- 
horn, the  calliope — in  brief,  the  pre*n-ag>-nt — of  .T.  Pieipont  Mor- 
gan. He  ia  the  head  of  the  Har|icr  publication  house  ami  it* 
various  magazines,  nnd  he  has  been  carrying  on  for  some  years  the 
propaganda  of  frenzied  Ann  nee.  He  may  be  known  by  bin  collar. 

His  speech  means  that  high  finance  has  definitely  broken  with 
Prexi.lcnt  Rooss'velt.  The  buccaneers  have  no  furtlier  use  for  Roose- 
velt and  tliat  mtion  of  the  Republican  party  which  will  follow 
hint  hereafter.  They  must  eitlier  get  bold  of  the  Democrat*  or 
form  a new  party  (vised  on  their  principles.  Therefore,  Georg* 
Harvey,  wearing  the  diamond  collar  of  Morgan,  talked  at-  the 
JetTirson  dinner. 

The  game  of  tlie  high  financiers  in  to  annihilate  Roosevelt  tor 
IMS  a*  a factor  in  anything.  They  are  too  late  at  the  game,  and 
even  could  they  succeed  the  prize  would  not  lie  their*.  The  people 
arc  awake  to  the  situation,  leaders  and  Ird.  They  have  just-  one 
word  to  the  Pirrpont  Morgans:  " Get  out  for  Europe  nnd  stay.’’— 
A’ etc  York  Itaily  A 'tic*. 

Colonel  Georg*  Harvey,  speaking  for  the  Democratic  fm igr<*, 
read  Mr.  Roosevelt  anil  Mr.  Bryan  out.  of  both  parlies.  Tlie 
Colonel  is  just  as  wife  nnd  sane ’as  Thomas  F.  Rvau,  and  loves 
tho  Constitution  to  the  point  of  adoration.  “Who  are  tlie  doers 
and  builders,”  he  mM  ” the  Hills  ami  MorgUll,  who  have  opened 
the  great  West  to  civilization  and  won  for  our  country  the  com- 
mercial supremacy  of  the  world,  or  the  Roosevelts  ami  Bryans,  who 
from  the  L-gi  lining  of  their  manhood  have  divided  their  time  be- 
tween office-holding  and  ollke- seeking  and  seem  to  consider  their 
sole  mission  in  life  to  be  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  others?" 

A Democratic  ticket  nominated  by  Colonel  Harvey  ought  to  poll 
the  entire  Stock  Exchange  vote,  unless  Mr.  llarrimun  were  to  bolt 
on  account  of  complimentary  references  to  the  Hills  and  the 
Morgans.  Bedeviling  corporations  may  be  reprehensible  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  may  lie  a bold,  ruthless  usurper,  but  the  $10  dinner  wa* 
of  scanty  value  in  helping  us  to  arrive  at  tho  definition  of  a 1007 
Democrat. — A'ri*  York  11'orW. 

Colonel  George  Harvey  is  a gentleman  of  brilliant  parts,  the 
editor  of  The  Xorth  American  /ferine,  and  the  active  head  of  the 
house  of  Harper  A Brothers,  He  is  altogether  too  much  of  a 
man  to  be  anybody's  mouthpiece  in  the  servile  significance  of  that 
word.  But  perhaps  bis  bitter  attack  on  President  Rixisrvelt  will 
Ik-  better  understood  when  it  is  considered  that  he  lias  for  years 
been  closely  associated  with  tho  leading  "captain*  of  industry" 
in  New  York,  and  that  Mr.  J.  I’irrpont  Morgan  is  reputed  the 
practical  owner  of  tho  great  publishing  concern  of  Harper  A 

Brothers. 

Colonel  llarvey  merely  expresses  the  views  of  that  class  of 
New-Yorkers  of  w-hieli  by  his  own  signal  abilities  he  has  become 
n conspicuous  memlier. 

Unwittingly  he  ia  allotting  the  growing  movement  for  the  re- 
nominatiun  of  Roosevelt. — Boston  Post. 

In  another  hall  another  group  of  men  whom  Mr.  Jackson 
prolvibly  would  call  not  “ real  Democrats.”  also  held  a luinquct 
in  honor  of  Jefferson.  The  chief  speaker  was  Colonel  George 
Harvey  of  The  Xorth  Imrnom  Kefir ir.  His  was  a much  more 
polished,  scholarly  address  than  was  delivered  by  any  of  the  orators 
at  the  I lea  rat  banquet.  But  the  singular  thing  was  that  he,  too, 
expressed  great  dissatisfaction  with  both  the  Republican  and  the 
Dimix-ratic  party  and  called  for  the  organization  of  n new  |M>litical 
movement. 

Colonel  Harvey  was  pleading  o|x>nly  for  corporations,  and 
prolxtbly  bad  ru>  idea  of  saying  anything  that  would  even  sug- 
gest a resemblance  to  what  the  Heurst  crowd  was  saying  ill  tlie 
other  hall.  But  taken  together  the  different  brands  of  Jefferson- 
day  speeches  make  an  amusing  symposium. — Buffalo  Express. 

Tills  is  severe,  but  deserved.  No  President  has  shown  the 
nonelialant  disregard  of  the  Constitution  that  lias  been  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  six-ms  to  think  that  lie  was  put  in  tho  While 
House  to  " do  things.”  Constitution  or  no  Constitution.  When  he 
finds  that  some  favorite  scheme  of  his  would  lx-  regarded  a*  uncial 
stitutional  by  tho  Supreme  Court  he  talks  about  “ interpretation 
and  construction”  of  the  Constitution  that  would  increase  Federal 
authority,  and  wlmt  is  more,  he  ha*  used  his  power  in  appointing 
justices  to  the  Supreme  bench  to  secure  men  whom  he  knows  would 
favor  such  “interpretation  and  const  ruction.”  If  President  Roose- 
velt would  give  more  attention  to  squaring  his  acts  with  the  Con- 
stitution. and  less  to  finding  places  lor  “ driving  through  it  with  a 
coach  and  six,”  it  would  lx-  better  for  him  and  for  the  country. — 
Rochester  Union  Advertiser. 

These  are  black  nnd  hitler  days  for  our  friend.  Odonel  George 
Harvey,  editor  of  Hahi’KM'h  Wkvki.y.  At  times  Colonel  Harvey 
suffers  fmm  the  hallucination  that  he  is  a railroad  rate,  and  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  alxuit  to  regulnto  him.  At  other  times  he  thinks 
he  is  the  Standard  Oil  Company  nnd  that  a Federal  jury  luw 
convicted  him  nn  14R3  xrpmrnt*  counts.  When  free  from  either 
of  these  delusions  he  believes  that  In*  is  a Chicago  nnd  Alton  re- 
organization  which  the  Interstate  Commerco  Commission  ia  about 
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to  hnoUort*,  or  else  that  he  is  a brother  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
spear  an<l  lias  been  disowned.  According  to  other  rumors.  Colonel 
llarvey  is  whium  inn**  convinced  that  he  is  nut ional  prosperity 
ntul  that  the  udminist ration  is  interfering  with  him.  Itut  at  all 
events  it  is  a Very  sad  cose. — New  York  World. 

Colonel  Harvey  has  many  friends  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  and 
the  New  Hampshire  contemporary  need  not  feel  anxious  about, 
its  attitude  toward  a " wayward  son.” 

Vermonters  have  never  placed  Theodore  Roosevelt  on  a |iedcatnl, 
or  crowned  him  as  demigod.  They  esteem  and  respect  the  man 
and  President,  hut  the  fact  that  Colonel  Harvey  has  criticised 
him  does  not  make  the  critic  anathema  maranatha. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a public  man.  All  public  men  arc  amenable 
to  criticism.  Criticism  is  the  Great  American  Right  that  came 
over  in  the  May  flower,  bind  and  slarvcd  at  Valley  Forge,  and 
perished  in  the  rebel  prison  hells. 

It  is  reincarnated  in  George  Harvey. 

Let  the  Colonel  criticise;  the  President  ran  stand  it. — Mont- 
pelier (Vermont)  Journal. 

No  well  halanrrd  counsellor  on  the  proprieties  has  recently  ad- 
vanced exactly  that  notion — that  the  President  is  “ immune  "from 
criticism  ” absolutely.  What  has  been  pointed  out  of  late  is  that 
it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  Presidency  from  the  holder  of  it — 
the  man  from  the  office — and  that  both  'are  entitled  to  a certain 
respect  that  should  always  operate  to  keep  criticism  within 
moderation  and  the  hounds  of  decency,  while  overstepping  such 
bounds  might  lie  condoned  in  the  criticism  of  other  persona;  that 
while  a man  may  make  of  his  tongue  an  uncorked  bottle  of  vitriol 
at  his  own  sweet  will,  there  is  at  least  one  instance  in  which  he 
may  not  do  it  without  a hideous  violation  of  good  taste.  To  turn 
on  Colonel  Harvey  his  own  quotation  from  Artcmua  Ward  on 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  “ hp  tried  to  do  too  muth — an«f  he  did  it” — 
Xcte  York  Commercial. 

In  the  Colonel's  opinion  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  “ vainglorious  ” and 
worse.  His  high  belief  in  himself  might  Is-  endured  were  it  not 
for  tlae  danger  to  republican  institutions  which 'it  creates,  ” Violent 
fulminations  " from  the  White  House  are  destroying  American  in- 
dustry. yet  no  one  must  complain  Iws-aure  the’  raVir  of  sanetity 
"envelops  that  atructure  and  "the  King  can  do  no  wrong,"  There 
is  no  stopping  this  imwerful  niler;  Congress  is  supine  and  the 
judiciary  is  in  |H-ril.  Do  the  American  |**oplc,  erics  t’olonel 
Harvey,  “aland  ready  to  Welcome  the  destruction  of  the  very  fabric 
of  free  institutions?  " Then  woe.  indeed,  to  the  land!”  It  is  a pain- 
ful picture.  The  only  consolation  is  that  it  may  Is-  overdrawn.  Tin- 
figure  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  Is-cn  a bogey  for  some  time  in  the 
lively  imagination  of  the  head  of  the  house  of  Harper. — Providence 
Journal. 

It  may  not  Is-  a situation  that  the  G.  O.  P.  regrets  very  much, 
hut  it  is  a fad  just  now  that  Roosevelt  is  likely  to  strain  his 
legs  by  kicking  at  nothing.  It  would  Is-  something  that  would 
be  very  much  appreciated  if  Roosevelt  should  lie  elected  for  the 
third  time  by  common  consent.  But  such  an  occurrence  would 
prove  that  there  is  no  fight  left  in  the  great  Democratic  party, 
and  there  is  nobody  in  the  Held  to  watch  the  Republican  party. 
It  would  not  Intv*-  our  national  polities  in  the  most  wholesome 
condition  imaginable.  While  Colonel  Harvey  may  have  been  ex- 
cited and  in  a measure  frantic,  his  i<h-a*  are  not  wholly  wrong 
and  blameworthy.  President  Roosevelt  believes  in  two  parties. — 
Itinghnm Inn  Republican. 

Colonel  George  Harvey  is  awaiting  his  sentence.  With  n full 
realization  of  his  ini|M>nding  doom  lie  is  doubtless,  now  that  the 
exhilaration  produced  by  his  hiHin-storm  of  Saturday  has  worn 
off.  cowering  in  fear  and  trembling  as  he  realizes  that  no  earthly 
power  can  save  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  mail  language. 
His  is  not  a mere  “difference  of  recollection”  which  will  consign 
him  to  the  Ananias  class.  Whatever  his  punishment  may  lie,  nr 
brought  it  upon  himself.  No  plea  of  “dementia  Americana'*  can 
avail  him.  Tor  there  is  hut  one  kind  of  that  malady  recognized 
at  the  present  time,  and  no  individual  has  the  right  to  develop 
in  himself  any  different  or  original  symptoms. — Pharnixeillt  Re- 
publican. 

Senator  Raynor  and  Colonel  llarvev  at  the  same  hoard  could  not 
agree  with  each  other.  Senator  Raynor  Indicated  that  there  could 
be  little  ho|a>  for  the  Democracy  until  the  President  and  his 
policies  were  out  of  the  way,  and  Muttered  himself  that  they  could 
not  last  forever.  Colonel  Harvey,  on  the  other  hand,  could  find 
nothing  better  to  do.  than  to  denounce  the  President  with  a pro- 
fusion of  adjectives  and  a lavishm-i*.*  of  vituperation  which  did  more 
honor  to  the  amplitude  of  his  rhetoric  than  to  the  sobriety 
of  his  judgment.  His  vehement  invective  was  mainly  directed  at 
President  Roosevelt,  but  lie  inelmhsl  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  same  class 
and  put  liis  anathema  equally  on  both e—PkutuMph M /‘rev.v. 

Now  what  would  the  gallant  Colonel  llarvev  do  if  the  President 
should  hear  of  understamHiiglv  or  give  attention  to  the  theatrical 
efforts  made  by  the  Colonel  at  tlie  South  Carolina  St.  Patrick's 
dinner,  and  >n  Saturday  night  at  tin-  Waldorf-Astoria,  to  advertise 
wane  person  nr  publication  at  the  expense  of  the  nation’s  Chief 
Magistrate?  Of  course  the  Colonel's  tremendous  personal  courage 
would  stand  him  in  good  stead  in  such  an  event,  hut  even  a 
greater  protection  is  to  Is*  found  in  tin-  fact  that  nobody  much 
beyond  himself  is  interested  in  wluit  In*  said,  and  (lint  it  is  of  no 
importance,  anyway.—- Brooklyn  Standard  Union. 


Whatever  President  Roosevelt  may  say  abnnt  Colonel  George 
Harvey,  of  New  York,  being  the  mouthpiece  of  J.  Pierpnnt  Mor- 
gan. Colonel  llarvev,  in  Ins  two  recent  speeches,  has  given  the 
President  some  advice  that  if  followed  would  improve  his  stand- 
ing with  the  people.  The  Courier  lias  always  hern  an  admirer  of 
President  Roosevelt,  hut  Ids  recent  disposition  to  call  every  one 
who  does  not  agree  with  him  a liar,  and  Ids  determination  to 
name  his  own  successor,  are  not  entirely  commendable. — Siranttm 
(Vermont/  Courier. 

Colonel  George  Harvey’s  vitriolic  attack  on  the  President  as  a 
" ltam  bastes  Furioso"  might  attract  more  attention  if  it  had  not 
•won  so  hitter  in  iLs  time,  ami  had  not  de|s*mled  on  such  hypotheses 
as  that  “the  great  Republican  party  lias  become  a mere* personal 
machine.’'  Colonel  Harvey's  loudest*  wail  is  that  “a  whole  people 
has  hecn  brought  under  the  yoke  of  trust  submission,  ami  no  one 
raising  a voice  in  protest.”  Culoni-I  Harvey  thereupon  raise*  his 
note,  firing  it  up  with  the”  lava  of  invective,  and  clearly  failing  to 
comprehend  that  each  such  assault  us  this  on  tin*  President  merely 
adds  inure  in  number*  and  substance  to  his  support. — H onion 
Record. 

Great  speech  to  read,  that  of  Colonel  George  Harvey,  a brilliant 
editor  and  man  of  affairs,  in  which  he  attacked  President  Rouse- 
velt.  Dolphin  Delmas's  speech  in  favor  of  Thaw  and  the  unwrit- 
ten law  and  “ dementia  Americana  ” was  great  reading,  too.  The 
one  failed  to  release  Thaw,  though  It  may  have  saved  him  from 
the  possibility  of  more  serious  results  than  have  yet  wane  to 
him.  In  the  other  case,  where  Colonel  Harvey  is  out  after  the 
President,  we  imagine  that  the  result  will  Is*  even  less  effective 
with  tin*  public  than  was  I Minus's  speech  in  swaying  a little  the 
minds  of  the  jury. — Brockton  ( Sln**acbu*rtti$)  Enterprise. 

Perhaps  It  is  not  well  to  take  Colonel  Harvey,  of  Hari-ek's 
Weekly,  too  seriously,  but  he  certainly  take*  himself  that  way, 
and  it  is  not  the  beat  thing  in  the  world  for  the  paper  which  he 
edits.  Some  of  us  have  memories  of  the  early  days  of  Ahrnhnm 
Lincoln’s  administration  and  the  tone  of  llARf*>:it’.s  editor  in  those 
days  towards  him,  and  Colonel  Harvey  recalls  that  time  too 
vividly  to  be  pleasant.  Abuse  ami  misrepresentation  of  the  Prrsi 
dient  i*  not  judicious.  nor  is  it  culled  for  by  any  of  the  existing 
conditions.-—  Bridgeport  Standard. 

We  rather  imagine.  Colonel  George  Harvey,  that  in  the  end 
bualnca*  interests  will  to*  less  deplorably  disturbed  by  the  Roose- 
velt polieies.  if  carried  to  their  legitimate  conclusion,  than  by  the 
imohst  meted  and  unchallenged  progress  of  the  corporations ’with 
which  yon  are  familiar,  along  line*  that  helped  to  inaugurate  the 
policies.  Really.  Mr.  Roosevelt  appears  to  have  concentrated  the 
anger  and  resentment  of  the  trusts  and  trust  men  all  at  oner, 
Can  it  la*  suspected  that,  the  $5,000,000  campaign  is  already  licgun? 
— .1  sfi  wry  Park  (Xete  Jersey)  Press. 

Colonel  George  Harvey,  who  lias  keen  assailing  President  Roose- 
velt, ia  a gallant  who  served  on  a Governor’*  staff  with  dis- 
tinguished ability.  He  has  been  under  the  lire  of  newiqiapnr 
criticism  so  often  that  a view  of  tin*  big  stick  has  few  terrors 
for  him.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  certain  of  the  puhlhation*  which 
acknowledge  Colonel  Harvey  as  manager  an*  barked  l*y  corpora- 
tion magnates,  one  might  assume  that  the  Colonel  lias  a little  axe 
of  hi*  own  which  he  desires  to  wield  upon  the  least  provocation. — 
Troy  Record. 

Well,  the  world  is  not  going  to  do  anything  except  admire 
Colonel  Harvey’s  breath-control,  his  credulity,  and  Id*,  ingenuity 
as  an  advnratc.  Tlieudorc  Roosevelt  cornea  under  tlie  head  of  things 
that  are  not  “so.”  That  he  is  a real  menace  to  the  stability  of 
our  national  institutions";  tluit  he  trades  “with  those  notoriously 
corrupt  "j  that  lie  is  “ the  most  censorious  of  |ierson*.”  etc.,  etc,, 
etc. — these  things  you  may  tell  to  the  marines,  not  to  the  American 
people.  They  an*  lucre  parodies  of  the  farts. — New  York  Mail. 

We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Rmwevrit  is  Hint  lwlii,  laid  man 
that.  Colonel  llarvey  dt-cm*  Idin  to  Is-.  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  run 
the  piihlii.ii ion  business  in  much  the-  same  way  Colonel  Harvey 
does.  Colonel  Harvey  would  make  much  the  same  kind  of  Presi- 
dent'Mr.  Roosevelt  is.  Both  arc  men  of  originality,  audacity, 
itu  put  [cure  with  the  letter  of  precedent,  and  with  electric  real  na- 
tion of  the  high  possibilities  of  revivifying  old  precedent  to  meet 
new  conditions. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  attack  of  Colonel  George  Harvey,  editor  of  Hanpkr'k  Weekly, 
upon  President  Roosevelt,  lias  not  increased  his  popularity  with  Hu* 
rank  and  file,  however  satisfactory  it  may  have  hern  to  the  railroad 
presidents.  Tin*  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  points  to  the 
Colonel  as  the  latest  victim  of  brain-storm,  and  adds  that  “if  he 
was  tlie  father  of  Wall  Street,  and  it  was  his  only  child,  he  could 
not  Is*  more  in  earnest.”  Mr.  llarvey  take*  himself  and  his  views 
'too  seriously — Troy  Record. 

If  Colonel  Harvey  of  Harper's  Weekly  is  a worthy  critic 
of  Roosevelt  and  dure*  stand  by  liis  puna,  whatever  the  cost,  he 
will  enjoy  the  advertising  lie  is  getting  from  Roosevelt's  friends, 
who  are  allowing  up  his  own  deficiencies  in  resentment  for  his 
attacks  on  the  President.  Most  of  the  President'*  usaailanta  crawl 
when  the  popular  wpowra  Strikes  then.  We  think  that  Harvey 
is  just  rash  enough  to  stick. — Wafer  bury  t m erica  «. 

Of  course  there  is  one  short  and  easy  answer  to  all  criticism  of 
person*  high  in  authority  by  George  Harvey.  Colonel  llarvey 
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work*  for  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  Therefore,  anything  be  wj«  against 
Mr.  Roosevelt  will  only  help  to  renominate  him.  This  apjieal  to 
class  feeling  is  already  tiring  made  by  the  newspaper*  which  sing 
|waus  lo  “ the  big  stick  " because  it  “ help*  circulation."— ’Hart- 
ford Time a. 

George  Harvey  should  have  a can*!  He  announces  that  Roosc- 
vrlt  U a boybili,  noisy,  and  irrational  leader  and  an  unsafe  guide, 
summing  un  by  calling  the  President  a **  Horn  bastes  Kurioao."  Ver- 
mont has  furnished  many  brave  men.  and  Mr.  Harvey  is  one  of 
them.  Rut  just  wait  and  see  what  the  President  calls  him! — Mont- 
pelier I rgus. 

The  report  that  several  members  of  Congress  chuckled  over 
Colonel  Harvey's  attack  on  the  President  as  the  great  usurper 
lends  a tragic*  interest  to  that  tirade.  The  member  of  Congress 
who  chuckles  over  the  mention  of  usurpation  virtually  smokes 
a joyous  pipe  while  sitting  on  a keg  of  gunjiowder. — Rochester 
Democrat. 

An  address  delivered  by  Colonel  Harvey,  of  The  Xorth  American 
Review,  a few  dmvs  ago,  has  been  denounced  us  vituperative,  an- 
archistic, sacrilegious,  and  so  forth.  Colonel  Harvey  handled  his 
suhject  without  gloves,  sml  culled  things  by  their  proper  names, 
and  that  is  Lite  full  dimension  of  hi*  offending. — Harrisburg  ln- 
dependent. 

Colonel  George  Harvey,  of  Hari'Er’k  WtrJCLY,  is  much  dis- 
tressed lest  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  turn  the  United  States  into  an 
empire.  He  is  unnecessarily  wurried.  There  are  some  80,000,000 
j wople  who  in  the  critical  moment  would  interpose  a vigorous 
objection,  which  would  wipe  the  empire-maker  off  the  map. — .Vein 
Have*  Leader. 

Mr.  Harvey’s  rattle-trap  talk  at  the  New  York  Democratic 
Club's  banquet  on  Saturday  night  was  forty-five  years  overdue. 
His  was  a fair  sample  of  a Democrat  s harangue  during  the  dark 
days  of  the  Reis'! lion,  when  the  calamity-howlers  were  just  as 
sure  as  Mr.  Harvey  is  now  that  the  country  was  going  to  the  bow- 
wows. — Plainfield  (Mew  Jersey)  Prcan. 

George  Harvey  declared  at  the  JdFinoB  dinner.  Saturday,  that 
the  President  was  " shrouding  his  retreat  In  impregnable  ambiguity,” 
and  Grover  Cleveland  was  *o  (lahla-rgosicd  that  in  u Sunday 
interview  he  forgot  lo  use  more  than  three  words  of  four  syllable*. — 
Springfield  Unto*. 

George  Harvey's  hitter  attack  on  President  Roosevelt,  It  may 
he  noticed,  is  meeting  with  about  as  much  counier-uttack  from  the 
Democratic  as  from  the  Republican  press  — and  not  all  of  this 
Democratic  press  is  of  the  radical  brand.  How  we  do  “get  to- 
gether " ! — Springfield  Republican. 

Tbe  WorW  predicts  that  a Democratic  ticket  nominated  by 
Colonel  Harvey  ought  to  poll  the  entire  stock-exchange  vote,  unless 
Mr.  Harriman  were  to  bolt  oif  account  of  complimentary  references 
to  the  Hills  and  the  Morgans.  Such  is  the  fate  of  exposing 
usurpation  at  a dinner  costing  $10  a plate.-- -Boston  Record. 

Colonel  George  Harvey,  in  his  speech  at  the  Waldorf  on  Satur- 
day night,  called  «t  tent  Ion  to  one  thing  worth  considering.  Dis- 
cussing the  hubbub  that  is  •wing  made  because  Roosevelt  is  an 
honest  man.  he  asks  when  did  the  United  State*  ever  have  a Presi- 
dent who  was  not  an  honeHt  man?  When? — Boston  Traveller. 

Colonel  George  Harvey’s  denunciation  of  those  Democrats  " who 
cat  the  crumbs  of  patronage  from  the  hand  that  smote  them,  and 
lick  the  boot  whose  impact  they  have  felt."  would  be  more  impres- 
sive if  lie  furnished  particulars.  Did  hr  have  in  mind  the  so- 
called  '*  White  House”  Democratic  Senators? — Portland  Argus. 

Colonel  George  Harvey,  of  Haiu*e»'n  Weekly.  is  much  distressed 
lest  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  turn  the  United  States  intn  an  empire.  The 
Colonel  should  calm  his  feeling*  by  reading  history,  which  will 
tell  him  that  the  same  fear  was  expressed  of  George.  Washington 
and  Andrew  Jackson  when  they  were  in  office. — Pmridence  Bulletin. 

In  brief,  the  voice  of  Harvey  is  the  voice  of  Morgan.  Harper'* 
Weekly  i*  now  a vehicle  of  attack  upon  President  Roosevelt,  and 
HaU'KK’8  Wekkj.t  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Morgan  Interest*. 
That  kind  of  anti-Honsrveltism  doesn't  have  a feather'*  weight  in 
public  sentiment, — .Vtnmrk  (Mew  Jersey)  Star. 

Colonel  Harvey's  unreasonable  and  intemperate  criticism  will 
do  President  Roosevelt  no  harm,  but  a son  of  Vermont  ought  not 
to  put  his  exceedingly  fine  abilities  to  such  really  base  use*. — 
Svrih field  (Vermont)  Metre. 

Of  the  President,  Kditor  George  Harvey  sax’s;  **  He  is  a spectacle 
of  blatant  probity  yawping  from  a pinnacle  of  self  appreciation.” 
Mr.  Harvey  might  Is*  described,  doubtless,  by  four  "shorter  and 
uglier”  word*. — H’aaAingfoa  Herald. 

Colonel  George  Harvey's  denunciation  of  those  Democrat*  who 
"eat  the  era  ml*  of  patronage  from  the  hand  that  smote  them 
and  lick  tbe  boot  whose  impart  they  have  felt  ” gets  right  down 
to  llie  furidauft'iital*. — Boat  on  Herald. 

Colonel  Harvey  and  Messrs.  Ilearst  and  Del*  all  think  that  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  is  a laid  man— but  for  different  reasons.  Which 


Iravm  Ute  President  just  about  where  he  was  before  in  the  regard 
of  the  American  people. — New  York  Mail.  , 

The  lung  speech  doubtless  will  receive  considerable  attention. 
Hakckk’k  Weekly  is  likely  to  la-  excluded  from  the  White  House, 
and  quite  possibly  Colonel  Harvey  will  lie  honored  with  membership 
in  Mr.  Roosevelts  Ananias  Club. — Buffalo  Courier. 

Kditor  Harvey  is  still  henring  from  his  exchanges,  but  he  prob- 
ably will  not  quote  their  remarks  in  his  next  edition. — Philadel- 
phia Int/uircr. 

Colonel  George  Harvey  compares  Theodore  Roosevelt  with  the 
great  Andrew  Jackson,  and  " Old  Hickory  ” is  powerless  to  resent 
it. — Buffalo  Times. 

Colonel  Harvey  denounces  both  Roosevelt  and  Bryan,  and  at 
last  account*  was  trying  to  find  out  what  Mr.  Fairbanks  amounts 
to. — Portland  Advertiser. 

Mr.  Morgan  may  own  if akpkk'k  as  much  as  he  sees  fit  and  eir 
cumstanet-s  enable,  but  he  ought  not  to  own  Harvey. — Pawtucket 
(Rhode  Island/  Timet. 

From  his  courteous  remarks  about  President  Roosevelt  at  that 
Jefferson  banquet  we  may  gather  what  Colonel  Harvey  thinks  of 
Andrew  Jackson. — Scieark  Star. 

Colonel  Harvey  must  be  a superior  sort  of  person.  President 
Roosevelt  has  not  yet  remarked  that  lie  is  pleased  to  lie  de- 
nounced by  him. — Buffalo  Enquirer. 

Go  ahead.  Colonel  Harvey : knock  Roosevelt  as  hard  as  you  can. 
It  advertises  Harvey,  entertains  the  public,  ami  doesn't  in  tin; 
least  harm  Roosevelt.-— Reading  Trlrymm. 

However.  Colonel  George  llarvcy  will  find  himsrlf  in  some  rather 
distinguished  company  on  the  Presidential  blacklist  . It  isn’t  like 
being  hung  up  all  "by  one's  loorMIK. — Hanlon  Herald. 

There  is  one  explanation  of  Colonel  Harvey's  remarks  which 
nolsKly  Mi-ms  to  have  tleniglit  of.  He  may  have  spoken  as  he  did 
simply  because  he  felt  that  way. — Providence  Journal. 

Mr.  George  Harvey  calls  for  a leader  who  ran  effectively  oppose 
President  Roosevelt.  Such  a man  there  may  be,  but  he  is  most 
certainly  not  under  Mr.  Harvey's  hat. — Providence  Tribune. 

The  voeiferoiisness  with  which  he  protest*  against  Presidential 
direction  of  the  country  raises  the  MIMpleion  that  Colonel  Harvey 
would  tike  the  job  of  regulating  it  himself. — Providence  Xnes. 

Colonel  George  Harvey  has  had  another  brain-storm.  These  at- 
tacks are  getting  alarming. — Pawtucket  Times. 


THE  MIDDLE  WEST 

THE  SENSE  OF  HUMOR 

The  moat  humorous  thing  in  the  Sunday  papers  yesterday,  both 
as  tested  by  tin*  author**  straining  eagerness  to  Is*  witty  and  l»y 
the  public's  irresistible  desire  to  laugh  at— not  with — his  pro- 
dtietion.  was  George  Harvey's  speech  attarking  President  Roosevelt. 
And  yet.  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  if  that  *|ieeeh  proves  any- 
thing positively  it  is  that  Mr.  Harvey  has  in  some  unfortunate 
manner  managed  to  lose  his  sense  of  humor. 

This  unfortunate  man  is  widely  known  as  the  literary  lieuten- 
ant of  J.  Plerpont  Morgan.  In  his  r*|i»rity  of  editor  of  Harper's 
Weekly  and  The  Xorth  American  Review  one  would  think  that 
he  came  into  sufficiently  close  contact  with  the  world  around  him 
to  keep  that  balance  and  sound  sense  which  is  at  the  basis  of 
genuine  humor.  Rut,  no.  He  occupies  a lofty  pinnacle,  and  he 
occupies  it  so  vehemently  that  that  pinnacle  has  become  the  whole 
of  reality  for  hint,  with  nothing  else  In-  the  world  except  the 
fearsome  big- toothed,  blg-etick-bearlng  figure  of  the  " king  that 
is  a child,  that  “ spectacle  of  blatant  probity,  yawping  from 
the  pinnacle  of  self-appreciation.”  which  Is  aiming  at  “ the  dc- 
at rut-lion  of  the  very  fabric  of  free  institutions." 

The  Northern  Securities  Company  has  been  dissolved,  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  I'ompany  is  being  compelled  to  give  up  its  criminal  habits, 
the  public-land  thieves  of  the  West  are  on  the  run.  Harriman  is 
waiting  Ids  turn,  the  United  States  Senate  has  bent  the  knee  and 
consented  to  the  passage  of  a most  salutary  railroad-rate  bill, 
purr-food  legislation  has  lieen  enacted  after  twenty  years  of  sneers 
from  tin*  nation’s  legislators,  the  Panama  Canal  ia  being  eon- 
st meted  with  nduiirahle  expedition  despite  unceasing  underground 
obstruction  at  Washington;  ami  yet  all  that  Mr.  Harvey  and  those 
for  whom  he  speaks  can  see  is  that,  our  " king  is  a child.” 

Tin*  American  people  get  two  great  laugh*  out  of  this.  One 
is  right  now.  The  oilier  will  Is-  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  in  November.  IfiOS.  And  tin* re  will  be  numerous  small 
smiles  in  between. — Chicago  Record  Herald. 


TTTE  PEOPLE  TO  BLAME 

Colonel  George  Harvey,  now  nt  tin*  head  of  the  house  of  Harper 
& Brothers,  and  editor  of  Harfrr'h  Weekly,  doe*  not  like  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  He  said  so  some  week*  ago  in  a speech  in  South  Caro 
lina,  and  with  intensified  biuei'ueaa  he  said  it  again  Saturday 
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night  at  a Democratic  banquet  in  New  York.  It  may  lie  interesting 
a*  it  ia  strenuous  practice  to  go  out  against  the  cyclone  of  popular 
sentiment  which  ia  moving  with  might  irresistible  for  the  rc* 
nominal  ion  of  tlie  l 'resilient,  liut  the  Colonel  mi-sipplit-*  his  in- 
vectives; they  sliouhl  rather  he  shot  at  the  lunatic  nuuwn  of  Un- 
American  people  ratlier  than  at  Mr.  Kooocvelt.  The  President 
doesn't  ank  to  La*  renominated,  ami  it  is  most  unecrtain  that  lie 
will  accept  even  though  it  be  given  him  next  summer  with  practical 
unanimity  in  the  national  convention  of  his  party.  The  prospect 
laefore  the  people  is  that  they  must  draft  him  for  the  nomination, 
force  him  to  accept  the  leadership  for  the  third  term,  by  nominating 
him  and  then  adjourning,  and  refusing  to  accept  declination  by 
him.  The  people  are  to  blame.  They  approve  the  policies  which  are 
proving  so  embarrassing  to  Mr.  ilwrriinan  and  Mr.  Ibs-kefcller 
and  other  gentlemen  interested  in  large  affairs.  Colonel  Harvey 
should  turn  his  oratorical  guns  on  tlie  millions  of  third-tenners 
among  the  |khi»Ic  without  whose  encouragement  and  approval  it 
would  Is*  easy  lor  a few  millionaires  to  nominate  a " s*fe  * man  to 
succeed  Roosevelt,  while  in  the  mean  time  they  put  out  enough 
cash  in  the  right  places  to  reduce  him  to  a condition  of  innocuous 
desuetude.  It  is  tin*  might  of  the  people  that  makes  this  danger. 
The  Colonel  in  his  next  philippic  should  let  the  American  |H>ople 
know  wlint  he  thinks  of  them.  Tin*  way  to  prevent  a third  term  is 
to  stop  the  people  from  giving  it.  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  not  take  it 
If  it  lie  not  pressed  on  him  with  invincible  popular  determination. — 
Rockford  ( Illinois)  Republic. 

It  is  human  nature  to  review  the  |jaat.  Hut  nothing  is  clearer 
in  human  history  than  that  the  living  adapt  their  institutions 
to  thrir  needs-  It  is  this  that  makes  progress,  and  also  that  makes 
decay.  Our  New  Orleans  contemporary  admits  that  we  weathered 
the  Jacksonian  era.  Hut  now  it  acknowledges  the  correctness 
of  the  picture  that  Colonel  llarvey  presents  (or  rather  that  Web- 
ster presented)  of  that  time  and  says  that  the  same  condition 
exists  now  nil  a vastly  greater  scale,  and  “ how  all  may  end  is  a 
problem  which  is  to  a large  extent  in  doubt  and  gloom.”  We  do 
not  sec  it  HO.  w#  Isdieve  in  the  capability  at  this  |s*ople  for  self 
government  under  whatever  form;  tliat  tiny  are  able  to  preserve 
their  liliertiea.  Whether  they  are. dr  not  tlie  future  must  answer. 
Of  thus  much  we  feel  assured:  the  American  people  are  going  to 
have  a government  to  meet  conditions  of  to-day — the  conditions 
under  which  they  live;  one  that  will  guide  tlieir  affairs  safely 
amid  the  vast  interests  that  modern  complexity  has  produced. 
Hut  we  do  nut  helieve  that  it  will  Is-  necessary  to  abandon  the  es- 
sential feature*  of  our  historic  dual  polity.  There  may  Is*  too 
grrut  a drift  to  “ nationalism  ” at  one  time,  hut  that,  we  believe, 
will  lie  a teiii|>orary  movement.  State  lines  will  not  be  obliterated; 
State  rights  are  too  important  for  tin*  maintenance  of  progress 
and  liliertv  lung  to  be  neglected  or  obscured. — Indianapolis  Sew. $. 

The  thing  of  weight  in  Mr.  George  llarvey’a  recent  utterance  is 
the  same  us  that  in  the  less  rerent  outgiving  of  Mr.  11-  H.  Rogers — 
what  it  stands  for  rather  than  what  it  says.  There  is  an  inci- 
dental quality  attaching  to  the  Harvey  bitterness  in  this,  that, 
aside  from  tin*  revelation  that  all  such  outbursts  are  as  to  thu 
manner  of  man  that  makes  them,  it  reveals  a certain  ribald  quality 
that  is  all  too  characteristically  American.  One  can  hardly  con* 
wive  of  un  Knglishman,  n German,  or  a Frenchman  of  similar 
position  in  life  indulging  in  such  vitU|K-ration  on  a similar  occasion. 
They  might  differ  never  so  strongly  about  tlie  policy  of  a premier, 
but  they  would  state  their  differences  in  parliamentary  language. 
Indeed,  among  us.  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  llrarst.  one  has  to  go 
bark  to  the  days  of  “ Brick  ” 1‘omeroy  and  W.  H.  Storey,  of  the 
Chicago  Times'  to  find  a similar  n*li«Ii  In  *|«'iiking  evil  of  digni- 
taries. couched  in  billingsgate  an  varied.  And.  considering  Mr. 
Harvey’s  position  as  editor  of  a magazine  devoted  to  the  serious 
discussion  of  public  questions,  he  is  entitled  to  the  blue  ribbon 
for  ribaldry.  But.  as  with  the  utterance  of  II.  H.  Rogers,  his 
speech  is  significant  for  its  supposed  meaning.  It  ia  taken  by  alarm- 
ists as  an  indication  of  an  effort  of  the  great  “ Interests  ’*  to  cause 
a reaction  of  public  feeling  in  regard  to  the  railways,  as  a result 
of  which  the  rntr  law  shall  he  allowed  to  fall  Into  innocuous 
desuetude:  an  effort  to  make  the  country  believe  or  fear  that  the 
present  policies  mean  ruin  and  loss  to  small  Investors.  Well,  the 
railway  people  and  other  great  interests  have  a right  to  make  their 
views  known.  But  we  guess  it  will  I**  a pretty  difficult  task  for 
them  to  sweep  hack  the  tide. — Indianapolis  JVfw*. 

George  Harvey,  in  making  bis  vitriolic  attacks  on  President 
Roosevelt,  lias  not  added  to  his  reputation  or  helped  the  llarjM-r 
publications  any.  As  the  editor  of  The  Sarth  American  Retie to 
Mr.  Harvey  lias*  been  looked  upon  as  a mail  with  a halaner  wheel, 
but  if  he  did  have  one  I’ierpont  Morgan,  one  of  his  chiefs,  has 
knocked  it  off.  He  declared  the  American  people  are  I icing  “ de- 
luded by  the  spectacle  of  blatant  probity  yawping  from  the  pinnacle 
of  self-appreciation.”  Mr.  Morgan’s  man  should  remember  a famous 
phrase  of  former  President  Cleveland  and  be  a little  careful,  or  else 
he  will  fall  into  “ innocuous  desuetude.’*  Mr.  Morgan  him  self 
should  take  a hand  in  curbing  his  mouthpiece,  as  such  uncalled  for 
remarks,  no  matter  who  they  are  made  by.  do  not  sound  well  when 
applied  to  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States.  Such  attacks 
bind  the  Republican*  of  the  country  into  closer  union,  while  mem- 
tyra  of  our  other  great  party,  the  Democrat*.  do  not  stand  for 
such  talks. 

If  the  great  American  public  once  believes  this  is  part  of  a plot 
on  the  |urt  of  the  money  power  of  tlie  country  to  intimidate  Mr. 
Roosevelt  It.  will  make  him  stronger  than  ever.  H.  H,  Rogers 
started*  It.  now  come*  Morgan’s  man  Harvey.  A few  more  such 
and  the  “ wielder  of  tin-  big  stick  ” will  have  tire  whole  United 
States  in  his  pockt-t. — Grand  Rapids  \ ewe. 


This  attack  is  not  surprising,  for  it  is  thoroughly ' in  keeping 
with  Colonel  Harvey's  record  heretofore.  This  very  able  man, 
evidently  diB|xiaed  toward  the  aristocratic,  lias  always  inclined 
toward  the  side  of  vested  interests,  ami  it  is  evident  that  In*  is 
one  of  the  principal  supporters  of  the  corporation  anti-Rootwvelt 
movement  at  the  present  time.  The  fact  that  such  men  are 
coining  out  in  open  opposition  to  the  Roosevelt  idea  of  government 
indicates  lluit  these  influences  are  about  to  make  a hard  tight 
for  u restoration  of  tlie  old  order  of  affairs,  with  perluips  some 
modification*,  and  it  is  not  improlwhlc  that  the  next  twelve  or 
fourteen  months  will  wiliiess  one  of  tlie  most  intense  precon  veil  lion 
Presidential  campaigns  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  Much,  of 
course,  will  depend  U|s»n  the  manner  in  which  these  untlRoosc- 
vclt  attacks  an*  received  by  the  American  people.  If  they  are 
listened  to  and  the  public  manifests  some  little  interest  in  them, 
tin- re  is  no  doubt  but  that  buttle  royal  will  Is*  waged  against  the 
President  and  his  |K>liricti.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  found 
tliat  the  peoplr  arc  disposed  to  resent  these  onslaughts  and  ar- 
raignments, or  if  they  arc  received  with  indifference,  the  fight 
will  be  more  passive  in  character. — Galesburg  ( Illinois)  Hail. 

No  reasonable  person  will  quarrel  with  Colonel  Georg**  Harvey 
for  exercising  his  natural  ami  indefeasible  right  as  a citizen  to 
scold  the  President  of  the  United  Stall's  nd  lib.,  and  take  a line 
sure  to  make  people  sit  up  and  lake  notice  when  lie  wants  to  do 
some  effective  speaking.  His  philippic  at  tin*  Jefferaon-birtbday 
dinner  relieved  the  Colonel  of  an  accumulation  of  spiritual  bile, 
it  amused  and  roused  bis  hearers;  and  tin*  shower  of  vituperative 
and  satirical  invective  will  rrlsiund  harmlessly  from  the  triple 
armor  of  the  President's  popularity  like  bird&hot  from  a battle- 
ship. 

As  a literary  or  rhetorical  performance,  Colonel  Harvey's  witty 
and  picturesque  extravaganza  is  must  enjoyable.  There  are  some 
iial|K*lilc  hits  in  the  way  of  satin?.  Homeric  laugliter  will  go  up 
in  this  broad  land  over  the  llarveyeoque  verbal  cartoon  of  a big 
Tedtly  Hear  roaring  virtuously  against  race  suicide,  and  squash- 
ing a nest  of  deserted  eggs  ’ in  a benevolent  attempt  to  hatch 
them  out.  That  is  excellent  fun,  and  no  doubt  the  Great  Champion 
of  tin*  busy  stork  and  the  prolific  rabbit,  will  see  the  point  and  en- 
joy tlie  joke  along  with  the  rent  of  us. — Jfificautre  Sentinel. 

The  attack  on  the  President  by  Colonel  Harvey  at.  the  Jefferson- 
day  banquet  of  tlie  Democratic  "(.Tub  of  New  York  indicates  that 
there  is  to  be  a lining  up  of  the  reactionary  forces  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  not  only  against  the  President — which  was  to  l>e 
expected — but  against  any  man  in  the  Democratic  party  who  may 
Is-  in  sympathy  with  his  attitude  against  tin*  predatory  corpora- 
tions. This  speech  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  first  in  the 
campaign  against  Bryan  for  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 
From  this  time  on  it  will  Is*  a tight  of  the  railroad.  Standard 
Oil,  and  other  like  interests  in  the  Democratic  party  against 
all  policies  that  oppose  their  exactions,  whether  these  policies 
an?  in  tin*  Democratic  or  Republican  jiarty. 

In  view  of  this  tin*  Republicans  of  the  country  will  line  up  at 
ones*  with  the  President,  or  with  some  other  man  who  represents 
the  [sdieies  In?  has  been  advocating.  The  tight  may  mean  a new 
alignment  of  parties  as  marked  as  was  that  of  181MJ  over  the 
silver  question. — J h/linc  ( Illinois ) Dispatch. 

Hera  is  a man  who  is  presumed  to  be  in  touch  with  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world,  else  how  is  lu-  coni|M*tent  to  edit  a nations! 
weekly;  and  yet  he  ace  ms  to  have  closed  himself  in  with  the  glass 
partitions  of  his  den  aud  worked  himself  up  into  a terrible  state 
of  mind,  all  ls-rause,  perhaps,  Roosevelt  docs  not  jump  every  time 
the  editorial  pen  is  put  to  paper. 

It  may  lie  that  Colonel  Harvey  was  trying  to  be  humorous;  if 
so,  he  succeeded,  but  sot.  in  the  way  he  intended.  People  will 
laugh  at  him.  but  not  in  sympathy  with  what  he  says,  lie  cannot 
injure  Roosevelt  in  the  popular  estimation,  ami  the  people  have  the 
situation  pretty  well  sued  up. 

Colonel  Harvey  seems  to  have  entirely  overlooked  what  has  ls-en 
accompli  shed  since  Roosevelt  went  into  office.  Or  it  may  la*  that 
it  is  that  sort  of  activity  that  Harvey  is  oppose*!  to.  Perhaps 
Harvey  is  trying  to  work  up  some  sympathy  with  Morgan,  Uar- 
riman.  and  others  who  have  felt  the  Bting  of  the  President's  whip. 
— Daernftort  Times. 

Saturday  night.  George  Harvey,  who  has  edited  the  llar|s*r 
magazines  and  other  publications  since  J.  Picrpmil  Morgan  formed 
a trust  for  their  control,  made  a speech  savagely  attacking  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Mr.  W.  -I.  Bryan.  Mr.  Harvey  is  a McKinley 
Democrat  and  still  goes  to  Democratic  mix-tings,  and  actually  pro- 
faned a Jefferson  celebration  with  the  speech. 

It  sounded  like  an  unabridged  edition  of  tin?  speeches  made  in 
the  Bloomington  campaign  by  Mr.  Bent  nnd  Mr.  Frank  Hamil- 
ton. Perhaps  Mr.  Harvey  will  take  leas  offence  if  we  say  that 
their  speeches  sound  like  pocket  editions  of  his. 

In  either  cane  timid  capital  is  Is-ing  frightened.  lu  one  ease  it 
is  being  wared  from  the  city  and  in  the  other  from  the  nation. 
Tin*  coincidence  in  these  thought-waves  is  so  striking  that  the 
Itullrtin  feels  constrained  to  quote  from  Mr.  Harvey’s  speech. — 
Bloomington  Bulletin. 

When  Colonel  Harvey  |Miints  for  us  whnl  n President  ought  to 
lie,  it  isn't  from  imagination  tliat  he  draws  his  phosphorescent 
lines,  hut  from  memory — from  the  lineaments  treasured  in  recol- 
lect ion  of  « lma-been  President,  who  now  lives  in  Princeton.  When 
he  dcHc-rilies  the  horrifying  deviations  from  the  normal  and  the 
expected  of  an  existing  President,  it  isn’t  any  Indefinite,  illusive 
ideal  staudard  of  comparison  he  uses,  but  a highly  corporal 
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standard  of  actuality  that  happens  to  lx-  deposited  for  the  benefit 
nf  poRterity  «l  Princeton.  just.  afi  standards  by  which  other  thing* 
are  weighed  and  measured  are  deposited  at  State  capitals.  When 
he  pick*  out  for  us  a future  President  who  will  be  to  u«  all  that 
a President  ought  to  be,  he  doesn’t  lake  any  chances.  He  picks 
out  one  who  has  been  moulded  through  tta*  veritable  contact  and 
impress  nf  the  Princeton  pattern  of  Presidents  and  inspiration 
to  the  line  of  succession  in  the  White  House. — Detroit  Free  Pm*. 

The  President  is  a decided  character.  There  are  no  half-hearted 
views  so  far  as  he  is  concerned.  He  has  bis  own  ideas,  anil  his 
mvn  purjiore*.  He  is  willing  to  let  the  world  know  what  they 
are.  He  is  willing  to  take  the  etJitarquencr*.  Although  he  may 
never  have  dreamed  that  Kditnr  llarvey  would  utter  such  a crush- 
ing denunciation,  it  would  doubtless  nave  made  no  different  to 
him.  In  fact,  the  President  has  no  need  to  worry.  There  was 
never  a more  popular  man  in  the  United  States,  and  there  was 
never  a man  more  deservedly  popular.  Mr.  Harvey  will  have  to 
find  a phrase  even  more  striking  than  the  one  just  quoted  Is-fore 
he  attracts  much  attention  from  the  common  people.  They  ure 
the  friends  of  the  President. — Indianapol is  Nmi. 

Although  frenzied  financiers  are  holding  President  Roosevelt 
responsible  for  the  chaotic  condition  of  the  stock-market,  and 
Colonel  George  Harvey,  editor  of  The  Xorth  American  Review. 
js  denouncing  hint  os  u demagogue  and  a dictator,  the  country  is 
still  breathing  serenely  and  confidently,  and  the  people  ure  still 
pinning  their  faith  to  the  man  who  is  pointing  the  way.  And  as 
they  listen  to  the  wails  from  Wall  Street  and  to  the  philippic  from 
Harpers'  man,  they  low  the  President  " for  the  enemies  he  has 
made.” — -Toledo  Blade. 

President  Roosevelt  is  in  many  re*|icH*  unlike  any  President 
this  country  luis  ever  had.  but  the  difference  is  one  the  people 
seem  to  like.  If  left  to  tin-  popular  vote  it  is  very  likely  his  policy 
and  principles  would  receive  several  hundred  votes  to  one  cust  for 
what  Colonel  Hur\ey  stands  for.  and  the  vote  would  just  atsiut 
represent  tta*  degree  in  which  the  country  shares  Ills  apprehension 
for  the  safety  of  its  Constitution  and  institutions. — < l rand  Itapid* 
lh  raid. 

Colonel  Oeorge  Harvey  Is  altogether  too  much  of  a man  to  lie 
anybody's  mouthpiece  in  tlie  aervile  significance  of  that  word.  But 
|a-rluips  his  bitter  attack  on  President  Roosevelt  will  la*  better  un- 
derstood when  it  is  considered  that  be  has  for  years  Issn  closely 
associated  with  the  leading  " captains  of  industry  ” in  New  York, 
and  that  Mr.  .T.  Pierpont  Morgan  is  reputed  the  practical  owner 
of  the  great  puldishing  concern  of  llar(icr  A Brothers. — Houghton 
t .Michigan)  Gazette. 

Wla-m-ver  Colonel  Oeorge  llarvey,  editor  of  IIaki*kr'h  Weekly, 
has  nothing  else  to  do  nowailays,  he  maki-s  a apcecti  assaulting  the 
l'n*sident.  There  are  n gn**t  muiiy  differences  between  Colonel 
llarvey  ami  the  President,  lint  one  of  the  must  obvious  of  them  is 
that  the  President  is  it  doer  of  limit  while  the  Colonel  is  a saver 
of  wonts.  In  Ids  real  on  la-hulf  of  the  reactionaries  lie  should 
la-wnrc  lest  the  Wkkki.Y  become  known  as  the  journul  of  aniveliaa- 
tioa. — IHll*burg  I ‘rex*. 

Prolnbly  Colonel  Harvey  «•***  too  far  in  his  arraignment  of  the 
President,  but  tin*  fact  remains  that  the  great  majority  of  biisimns 
men  and  interests  of  the  country  fr-ur  him  nml  his  kaleidoscopic 
policies,  mid  are  fearful  of  wliat  tin-  future  has  in  store  for  them 
and  the  people  generally,  if  lie  continues  to  run  amuck.  In  u word, 
they  don't  know  where  Ihey  stand  in  that  they  do  not  know  whitlier 
he  will  jump. — Burlington  (tom)  Gazelle. 

But  the  logical  mind  has  now  borne  the  perfect  fruit,  and 
Colonel  llarvey  delivered  the  final  words  at  u dinner  to  the  Sum 
of  St.  Patrick,  at  Charleston.  South  Carolina.  Such  conclusions 
should  la*  studied  by  the  whole  country. — It'inona  t U inarania) 
independent. 

As  we  understand  Kditnr  llarvey  in  Hamper'*  Weekly.  he  sug- 
gests that  we  let  the  railroad*  go  us  far  as  they  like,  provided  only 
the  nation  accept  his  irrepressible  suggestion  and  make  Dr.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  President. — */>i  trait  Journal. 

Colonel  llarvey  refers  to  President  R«*«-*rvelt’s  recent  utterances 
as  “ roaring  eatiiraet*  of  twaddle."  This  is  as  good  as  an  appli- 
cation for  meniliership  in  the  Ananias  Club. — Gahnburg  Xeir*. 

No.  Colonel:  your  speech  w«»  a brilliant  lutndling  of  an  un- 
popular theme,  and  children  still  cry  for  the  Teddy  la-ars. — If  if- 
i ranker  Hrnlinet . 

•I.  Pierpont  Morgan  ought  to  inuxzlc  his  man  llarvey.-— CAhsp/o 
,V<  r«r. 


THE  FAR  WEST 

LA  SI  KNT  AT  IONS 

Oeorge  llarvey.  editor  of  IIarpmi'm  Wkkki.y  and  of  The  Xorlh 
American  Rrrirtr.  has  a Imd  ease  of  the  doleful  duni|M  over  the 
political  aitnatirm.  lie  used  to  suy  pleasant  thill*.**.  ami  lots  of 
them,  about  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  lie  has  even  lieeii  known  to 
compliment  Mr.  lirynn.  but  those  happy  da, vs  have  |m**is].  Now 
lie  fear*  him  the  whole  nation  lias  gone  to  the  bow  wows  and  hope 
knows  llarvey  no  inorc. 


Tlte  inoat  recent  eruption  nf  Colonel  Harvey's  mood  found  ex- 
pression in  a speech  before  the  National  Democratic  Club  last 
Saturday  evening  at  tlie  .letferson-birthday  dinner.  .Just  why 
Colonel  llarvey  aliould  Is*  asked  to  talk  to  Democrat*  on  a .Icffcrson 
occasion  does  not  appear,  since  lie  Is  not  a Democrat  in  the  ac- 
cepted reuse  of  the  term,  and  Ik*  certainly  has  not  supported  any 
Democratic  policy  of  late  years.  However,  that  is  a minor  matter, 
and  in  his  opinion  of  Roosevelt  the  brilliant  Ishmaelite  must  have 
found  a sympathetic  audience. 

Nor  is  tlw*  Colonel  any  better  content  with  Hie  Democratic 
party  ami  its  leadership.  He  thinks  Democratic  Senators  and 
Representatives  “eat  tlie  crumbs  of  patronage  from  the  band  that 
smote  them,  and  lick  the  boot  whose  impact  they  have  felt,  while 
simultaneously  their  undisputed  if  not.  in  fact,  peerless  leader 
bubbles  like  a cripple  in  the  wake  of  his  successful  rival,  gathering 
as  he  goes  tlie  few  scraps  that  arc  left  of  hia  own  fallacies."  And 
more  to  the  same  effect. 

Recurring  to  Roosevelt,  the  doughty  Colonel  object*  to  the  Presi- 
dent's assumption  that  lie  has  a monopoly  of  honesty  and  that  no 
many  others  are  in  the  Ananias  class.  He  remarks,  with  some 
sarcasm,  that  we  have  never  had  a dishonest  President.  Moreover, 
he  does  not  recall  any  oilier  President  who  '*  besought  large  sums 
of  money  for  use,  not.  in  conducting  a political  canvass  over  a pro- 
tracted period,  hut  on  election  day/’ 

Kzckiel  in  his  palmiest  days  of  grief  couldn't  have  done  much 
better  in  tlw*  way  of  lamentations,  mold  he)  No  hope  in  the  Re- 
publican party,  no  glini|ire  of  redeeming  gruis*  in  Democracy.  A 
pall  of  gloom  oVrspn-ading  tlie  nation  and  night  coining  on  awfully 

fast  ! 

Still,  come  to  think  a I suit  it.  the  Colonel  may  Is*  mistaken.  IV*- 
aihly  what  he  mistakes  for  historical  truth  is  only  the  effect  of  a 
cold  lulsiter  supper  and  too  many  brain  throbs  following,  nut 
West  here  the  people  have  a good  deal  of  faith  in  America  and  the 
Americana.  Some  of  them  think  the  President  is  a sort  of  taintin', 
tootin'  hud  man  in  politics,  but  when  they  get  time  to  take  his 
care  in  hand  they'll  try  to  settle  him  as  they  would  any  other 
rampageous  citizen  who  lutd  mislukcn  a big  head  for  the  divine 
afflatus  nf  genius.  Moreover,  the  West  likes  to  think  that  honesty 
and  efficiency  and  leadership  are  rather  osnmnn  traita  in  Amer- 
ican humanity,  and  that  when  the  Hast  finally  wakes  up  to  the 
foolishness  of  worshipping  Roosevelt  as  a sort  of  modem  Mores 
when  he  is  itnihing  but,  a very  Immun  politician  of  the  slirewdcat 
type,  then*  will  Is*  no  diffiriilty  about  finding  a better  man  as  bis 
successor. — Ball  Lake  I'ilg  Herald. 

FOOLISH  AfiD  KNAVISH 

It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  who  Colonel  llarvey  is.  Every- 
body knows  all  about  this  great  literary  luminary  whore  editorial 
genius  presides  over  HabiYK'h  WEEKLY,  Thu  ,\orlh  American  Re- 
cior.  and  stasis  an  occasional  inspiring  ray  into  the  elegant  pages 
of  Harpkk's  Razak.  On  the  night  of  April  13,  Colonel  Harvey 
preached  a sermon  from  a text  in  Kcclnriaatre  to  u rapt  congrega- 
tion of  millionaires  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York.  The 
text  pronounce*  woe  ujs>n  that  land  whore  king  is  a child.  Colonel 
llarvey  applies  it  to  America  and  Roosevelt,  According  to  him, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a mischievous  child  with  " a passion  for  notoriety, 
noisy,  confused,  contradictory,  inconsistent,  illogiml.  irrational." 

The  aermon.  or  address,  is  one  of  the  most  virulently  ahusivr 
of  a public  man  tluit  it  lias  ever  lieen  our  fortune  to  read.  The 
language  disregards  all  the  conventions  of  decency:  the  spirit  is 
one  of  deep  and  malignant  hatred.  Delivered  as  it  was  to  an 
audience  of  trust  magnate?!,  it  probably  found  great  acceptability 
in  their  ears.  We  rather  guess  tta*  American  people  will  judg*' 
of  it  somewhat  differently.  Tta*  eminent  Colonel's  veracity  may 
be  gauged  from  one  sentence.  Although  his  speech  is  utterly  un- 
rrstraimsl  in  abuse,  reckless  in  assertion,  and  scandalous  in  epithet, 
nevertheless,  as  though  to  put  impudence  itself  to  shame,  he  say* 
that  Americana  no  longer  dare  to  criticise  the  President.  **  The 
lieavy  hand  of  fear  rests  upon  the  land."  and  nobody  has  the 
is iii rage  to  open  his  mouth  to  reveal  Mr.  Roosevelt's  awful  deed*. 
He  was  at  that  moment  doing,  somewhat  infamously,  we  must  con- 
fins.  hut  still  doing,  tta*  very  thing  he  said  uoIhrIy  dared  to  do. 
And  hundreds  of  others  in  tin*  rervier  of  the  nuignales  are  doing 
the  sunn*  thing  and  Colonel  Harvey  know*  it. 

Doubtless  the  distinguished  Colonel  thinks  the  speech  a very 
brilliant  one,  but  we  cannot  ague  with  him.  We  have  never  lss*n 
able  to  discern  brilliance  in  hillingi-gate.  nor  do  we  believe  that 
literary  or  |Militical  genius  best  exhibits  itself  in  uttering  slander. 
One  error  tta*  orator  makes  which  would  of  itself  Is*  damning 
even  if  his  s|Ms-ch  were  otherwise  admirable,  lie  fails  to  mingle 
with  his  falsehoods  that  small  reasoning  of  truth  which  is  in- 
variably essential  to  make  such  attacks  effective.  Ilad  the  Colonel 
lien  a genuine  artist  in  lau-kbiting  he  would  liavr  inserted  here 
mut  there  a fact.  Tin*  reader's  suspicions  would  thus  have  I sill 
lulled,  and  some  of  the  misstatement*  might,  have  liecn  swallowed. 
As  it  is.  the  untruth  is  so  (latent  and  continuous  that  there  is  not 
tta*  least  danger  of  any  person  bring  misled. 

We  congratulate  Colonel  Hatvey  on  that  strength  of  mind 
which  cnanloa  him  fo  rise  superior  to  decency  aiul  generosity  in 
his  advocacy  of  Professor  Woodrow  Wilson  for  the  Presidency: 
hut  we  cannot  congratulate  Professor  Wilson  on  his  choice  of  an 
advocate.  Were  the  American  fieople  folds  and  knaves  such  a 
loolish  and  knavish  address  might  captivate  thi^n.  Being  inlelli- 
gent  persons  with  n preference  for  candor,  it  will  only  disgust  them. 
— I'nrHatni  Oriyonian. 

MUDDLED  COUNSEL 

Colonel  flisirge  llarvey.  at  his  Jefferson  banquet.  William  R. 
Hear*!  at  his.  and  Mr.  Bryan  at  his.  all  together  present  n happy 
cun  fusion  of  partisanship.  Mr.  llarvey  is  the  brilliant  editor  of 
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two  or  three  raagnxines,  supposed  to  lie  controlled  by  .T.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  one  of  the  ” doers  ” whom  he  lauded  in  hi*  uptwh,  and 
hi*  Democratic  hostility  to  Roosevelt  Republicanism  vu  mutchi-d 
only  by  hia' horror  of  Bryan  Democracy.  Mr.  Heant,  whose  voice 
:»nc[  newspapers  can  always  lie  trusted  to  apeak  for  Hearst  a* 
H(« rat  sees  him,  is  incapable  of  dissembling  his  horror  of  any 
other  man  who  might  by  any  eventuality  become  President  ahead 
of  I lea  rat;  *o  his  Jrffereonism  is  against  Bryan  Jefferaonism  even 
a*  it  ia  against  all  that  is  not  pro- Hearst.  At  another  Jefferao- 
nian  banquet  to  come  later.  Mr.  Brvan  will  take  the  part  of  Mr. 
Harvey's  *’  peerless  leader  Unhiding  like  a cripple  in  the  wake  of 
his  successful  rival,  gathering  ns  he  goes  a few  wraps  that  are 
left  nf  his  own  fallacies."  The  funny  thing  about  this  cleavage 
at  the  top  is  that  it  goes  no  deeper  than  the  legs  of  the  banquet- 
table,  where  it  shows  itself.  Among  the  people  below  there  is  no 
sign  of  the  dissension  that  rages  around  the  champagne-cups. 
For  ones  and  a wonder  the  " divide-and-conquer  " scheme  is  not 
working.  Party  lines  arc  might}-  faint  except  when  some  party 
exploiter  manages  for  a moment  to  draw  his  pencil  down  an  al- 
leged Hue  fence.  The  men  nliout  the  festal  Istards  are  wintending 
for  an  empty  opportunity.  The  Hock  which  they  light  to  herd  at 
present  shows  no  disposition  to  be  corralled.— -Lincoln  (Xcbraika) 
Journal. 

Appealing  as  a Democrat.  Colonel  llarvey  has  chosen  .lackson  as 
tlie  horrible  example  with  wlileli  lu  frighten  tlie  nation.  Jarksou 
was  domineering  and  lielicvcd  liintsclf  to  Is-  greater  than  the  repub- 
lic and  when  Jackson  retinal  the  “deluge"  nuue.  Perhaps!  That 
was  a good  long  time  ago  and  the  country  has  grown  a little 
sines*  then.  And  Roosevelt  lias  two  years.  |M>rhaps  six  years,  in 
which  to  whip  the  recalcitrants  into  line.  Sufficient  for  the  day 
is  the  evil  thereof. 

The  Jackson  ware  did  not  frighten  a single  “ mollycoddle,"  not 
even  a “ Teddy  Iswr." 

Now  comes  the  warrior-editor,  no  later  than  yesterday  at  a 
Jefferson -day  banquet.  raising  the  siege  again,  lienting  tlie  tom- 
tom and  the  big  drum  and  ululating  over  the  fallen  state  of  the 
country.  The  |M-ople  are  moving  about  their  luuim-ss  all  oblivious 
of  the  fuel  that  the  republic  is  Is-iug  undermined  aitd  gutted. 
Roosevcll  is  busier  than  ever  plotting  to  name  bis  own  successor. 
Tliis  is  something  that  cannot  Is-  |iertiiirii*d.  It  is  treason  in  the 
eyes  of  the  editor  of  tlie  Morgan  publications.  And  the  strangest 
jxart  of  it  is  that  the  distinguished  publicist  fails  to  (icrreive  that 
the  few  individuals  in  New  York  who  are  bent  on  interfering  at 
Washington  are  doing  more  than  Roosevelt  himself  to  make  the 
latter  not  only  a dictator  in  Ida  party,  hut  the  unwilling  breaker 
of  the  " third  term  " “ unwritten  law." — Denver  Republican. 

Colonel  George  Harvey’s  almsive  tirade  against  President  Roose- 
velt cannot  Is-  regarded  as  anything  but  a call  to  arms,  intended 
to  rally  the  lenders  and  minions  of  the  roblier  trust  army.  Such 
n torrent  of  invective  cannot  V1  designed  to  turn  the  multitude 
against  lloospvelt.  for  Itaney  and  such  as  be  cannot  lie  ao  ignorant, 
as  not  to  understand  the  injurious  effect  npnn  their  own  cause  of 
mere  violent  calling  of  names.  Kpithct  i*  not.  argument,  and.  in- 
stead of  winning  support,  can  only  have  the  op|m*itc  effect  of 
atrrngtliening  tlie  |N-rson  attju-k>sl. 

It  is  tlie  familiar  mid  the  Inst  resource  of  those  who  have  u 
weak  cause  to  divert  attention  therefrom,  raising  a false  issue, 
by  abusing  the  attorney’  for  the  other  side.  Hems-  is  the  intern 
pirate  jicrsonal  onslaught  ii|*>n  Roosevelt.  When  tlie  charge  is 
made  and  proved  that  the  trust*  are  robbing  tin-  people.  that,  re- 
bates are  used  to  build  up  trusts  and  destroy  competition,  tlie  only 
answer  returned  is  that  Roosevelt  is  assuming  tlie  airs  of  a king, 
and  that  he  i-.  iiersonallv  obnoxious.  Tlie  answer  is  defective,  for 
it  dies  not  follow  the  complaint,  and  should  be  stricken  from  the 
reeord. — Rt.  Raul  Dinpatrh. 

Kditnr  llarvey.  of  Hawkii’k  Wkkki.v,  made  a speech  in  which 
lie  scored  the  President  of  tlie  United  States  in  n terrible  philippic. 
The  speech  was  a great  speech.  The  Ledger  does  not  approve  wliat 
Mr.  llarvey  said,  hut  lie  most  certainly  made  the  strongest  criti- 
cism of  Mr.  Rooaeve't  ever  delivered.  lie  lined  every  charge,  anil 
mussed  them  admirably.  He  put  an  adverse  color  on  initon-m 
facts  and  made  the  harsh  facts  hot  and  bitter.  It- was  one  of  the 
very  strongest  speeches  made  in  ten  years,  if  not  the  very  strongest. 
Even  those  of  us  who  do  not  agree  with  him  must  concede  that  the 
speech  was  n great  one.  It  put*  the  anti-Roosevelt  aide  of  our 
politics  as  no  other  man  has  done  it.  and  is  ao  much  superior  to  the 
speech  of  Senator  Fnraker  that  they  cannot  lie  compared.  Mr. 
llarvey  is  not  known  in  the  South  as  an  orator,  hilt  that,  om 
s|M-«-h  will  draw  him  hii  audience  in  future,  no  matter  wliat  his 
s object . — ttirmintjham  Ledger, 

t'olonel  Harvey,  the  latest  spokesman  of  this  organised  hand  for 
tlie  protection  and  promotion  of  the  privilege  of  puhlle  plunder, 
lias  men  lit  to  change  his  label  fmm  **  Republican  " to  “ Democrat." 
Having  spent  tin-  last  decade  of  his  inner  as  a Republican,  slander- 
ing Bryan  at  the  In-heat  of  Morgan  and  his  allies,  to  his  dis- 
gust he  run*  against  a Roosevelt.  And  so  he  (lops  back  to  “ De- 
mocracy" oner  more  and  takes  diligently  to  defaming  Roosevelt 
and  Brynn  both,  lie  regret*,  does  t’olonel  Harvey,  that  a foolish 
people  have  placed  their  trust  in  Bryan  and  Roosevelt  rather  than 
in  such  distinguished  guardians  of  popular  rights  a*  Pjcrpoot 
Morgan  and  •lame*  -I.  Mill  5 

They’re  all  of  a feather,  these  plotters,  and  God  pity  the  party 
they  capture — for  the  |icoph'  will  not ! — Hum  ha  World-lfcmia. 

Colonel  Harvey,  of  llxarfcn’s,  is  “ ferninst  " Isith  Ronnevclt  and 
Bryan,  llarvey  is  the  man  who  conceived  tlie  Woodrow  Wilson 


boom,  and  the  strain  of  holding  himself  down  to  it  is  producing  a 
series  of  lirain  storms  sadly  like  the  spark  of  a run-down  Motor.— 
ilmnmfKifh  Journal. 

Colonel  Harvey  talk*  about  " blatant  probity  yawping  from  the 
pinnacle  of  self -comphuvney.”  If  William  Den  Howells  wrote 
i hut  wav  be  couldn  t get  anything  printed  in  Colonel  Harvey’s 
publication. — Denrcr  Republican. 

Mavis-  Colonel  Harvey  said  all  those  lutrsh  things  about  the 
President  merely  to  prove  that  he  ia  not  a mollycoddle. — Denver 
Republican. 


THE  SOUTH 

A POLITICAL  SERMON 

Colonel  George  Harvey,  of  IIahpf.k'8  WkkKLT,  does  jmt  grow 
weary  in  well-doing.  Saturday  night  la-  preached  a sermon  at 
tlie  JelTersoii-birthday  dinner  of  the  National  Democratic  Club 
in  New  York,  his  toast  l>t-ing  " A Lt«m  from  the  Scripture*." 
and  his  sermon  Is'ing  based  on  a very  effective  text  taken  from 
tlie  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  A great  many  of  the  Roosrvclt  worship- 
pers will  protest  against  the  severity  of  his  arraignment,  but  no 
thoughtful  student  of  history  will"  fail  to  appreciate  the  con- 
dition* pointnl  out  by  this  lighting  Vermont  Democrat. 

We  liavc  always  felt  tliat  Roosevelt  would  reach  the  end  of  bis 
rope  before  the  Hose  of  hi*  present  administration.  The  people 
have  been  infatuated  with  him,  misled  by  the  exuberance  of  liis 
spirit  und  the  audacity  with  which  he  lias  disregarded  the  ls-*t 
traditions  of  our  country.  In  the  storm  and  stress  of  these 
perilous  time*  it  i*  well  that,  some  strong,  true  voice  should  be 
heard  crying  out  against  the  uneonstitutional  and  socialistic 
tendencies  of  the  chief  servant,  hut  self-ronatitut'd  ruler,  of  the 
American  people.  Only  a week  or  ten  days  ago  many  alarming 
stories  were  told  of  the  nervous  col  la  (me  l»y  which  the  President 
was  threatened;  he  lui«  done  so  many  queer  things  during  hi* 
administration,  so  many  things  that  would  appear  to  indicate  that 
he  is  at  times  unlialattced  in  his  judgment.  So  fur  the  people 
have  lieeu  deceived  by  the  blare  of  trumpets  and  the  pomp  of 
pageantry  with  which  this  latest  successor  of  Washington  ha* 
t-ticnm passed  himself  around  about.  It  wa*  so  in  the  day*  of  the 
French  Revolution.  It  has  ever  Iss-n  so  in  the  history  of  the 
world  that  the  unthinking  multitude  have  liecn  moved  by  sound 
and  fury,  but  lii*tory  shows  tliat  vaulting  ambition  lias  always 
t>ver leaped  itself,  hut  tliat  in  the  end  the  |M-otile  liavc  recovered 
their  poise.  It  will  be  so  in  till*  ease.  Tin-  sober  second  thought 
of  the  jdain  people  of  the  United  States  will  restore  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington  to  the  way*  of  the  founder*. 

We  hope  that  every  man  of  sound  mind  ami  good  digestion  will 
md  the  N|!ccch  made  by  Colonel  llarvey  Saturday.  It  sounds 
like  a trumpet  above  all  tin*  confusion  of  tongue*,  and  *tri|m  the 
rags  of  self  assumed  authority  from  tlie  President  of  the  United 
Slates,  who  would  make  his  •’thus  snitli  the  I»rd ’’  superior  to 
the  mandates  of  tin*  law.  We  have  had  enough  of  **  the  raging 
of  the  revolutionary  instinct  of  u lawless  mind."  enough  of  the 
“mendacious  duplicity  of  iIkmc  holding  |siwer,"  enough  of  "tlie 
unholy  alliances  of  Mammon  and  sanctimony  in  time  of  need," 
enough  of  “ hollow  sham  and  glaring  hypocrisy in  the  admin- 
istration of  our  national  affairs.  In  this  hour  of  jn-ri I t'olonel 
Harvey  ap|s-als  to  tin*  conservative  South,  hut  the  effect Ivetirws 
of  the  ap|*'al  will  dc|iend  ii|sni  the  loyalty  of  the  plain  |ieople 
in  all  |ian*  of  the  country.  We  have  no  fear  that  there  will  In- 
other  strong  voice*  raised  against  the  downright  iniquity  of  the 
new  policies  which  have  Isen  preached  by  the  mouth  of  the  Freni - 
deni,  and  that  in  the  end  this  country  will  I*-  safely  delivered 
from  the  present  drift  to  autorraey. — Charlntlon  Xcirn  oqd  Courier. 

EARNING  PAY 

lacking  souimI  argument,  the  anti-Hoi.scvelt  group  of  llnaneier*. 
aptly  named  react ionariea,  are  resorting  to  their  time  - honored 
method  of  vituperation  in  their  attempt  to  lessen  the  public  es- 
teem in  which  the  President  i*  held.  Always,  when  a President  or 
other  high  •dfieial.  or  a Presidential  candidate,  declines  to  extend 
these  worthy  finsnriers  favors  which  are  not  authorised  by  law. 
they  turn  to  uIhi  sc,  uiinglrd  with  woful  predirt  ions. 

t’olonel  Alph.ils-i  Harvey—  lie  earned  lii*  military  title  valiantly 
righting  for  home  and  liieside  snd  fatherland  in  the  service  of 
t lie*  Governor's  staff  of  New  Jersey — -is  the  official  mouthpiece  of 
the  reactionaries.  A few  week*  ago  lie  tired  some  oratorical  mud 
pellets  at  the  President,  ami  Saturday  night  he  let  loose  a not  hi  r 
lolley  at  the  dinner  of  the  National  Democratic  t'lnb  in  the  Wal- 
dorf Astoria.  The  Vrtrs,  in  another  column,  publishes  bis  remark* 
in  full:  not  because  we  agree  with  hi*  sentiments,  hut  lie-cause  it 
is  well  to  reveal  to  the  public  tlie  manner  of  campaign  the  preda- 
tory  cor|Mirntions  are  waging  against  the  President  ami  his  poli- 
eies.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  comment  upon  the  Jersey  staff 
officer's  fuliuiiiut ion* : they  sound  like  Dr.  Wiley’s  description  of 
n brain-storm  of  Thaw-case  fame.  The  invective  the  Colonel 
use*,  hi*  absolute  unfairne**.  his  garbling  of  the  President’s  utter- 
ances. his  misrepresentation  of  the  President'*  acta,  and  hi*  com- 
plete lack  of  sound  argument,  will  lead  all*  right-thinking  readers 
to  the  right  conclusion. 

Colonel  Harvey,  however,  may  Is*  simply  earning  hi*  pay.  He 
is  much  indebted  to  the  class  of  financiers  and  corporation  mag- 
nat<-s  in  wlime  interest  he  defames  tlie  President.  He  was  origi- 
nally a reporter  on  tie-  New  York  H’orW.  and  he  did  his  work  well 
nml  was  made  chief  editorial  writer,  which  be  also  did  well,  is-- 
cause  lie  i*  all  ability.  William  C.  Whitney  was  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  Colonel,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  profane,  " put 
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him  in  right.”  The  Colonel  prove*!  a valuable  assistant  to  Mr.. 
Whitnev  and  bin  associate*  in  various  tract  ion  franchise  deals, 
irurlicularly  in  tlavuna.  When  the  famous  iiulilisliirig  firm  of 
Harper  A.  Brother*  fell  into  financial  strait*,  .1.  1*.  Morgan  mine 
to  tin*  rescue  and  rve.-itablialiL-d  tilt'  liUsiuctut  on  a sound  bonis, 
installing  Colonel  Harvey  a*  manager  and  editor  of  IIaiU’KK'm 

Weekly. 

It  will  la-  aeen  from  hi*  history  that  Colonel  Harvey  might  have 
oilier  rna-umit  than  that  born  of  hia  calm  judgment  for  assailing 
the  President. — Wheeling  Jfcici. 

SOUNDING  DRABS 

The  foregoing  i*  the  mild  and  unobjectionable  part  of  the  criti- 
cism, and  aptly  describe*  Mr.  Roosevelt  a*  di*|>a*sionntc  and.  non* 
oflk**-hnlding  citizen*  mh*  him.  Tin*  sis-ukcr  wan  perhaps  unwisely 
sesere  in  Ilia  towering  denunciation  of  those  who  imagine,  net.  and 
speak  as  though  a President,  however  culpable,  was  immune  from 
censure  simply  because  he  was  the  Chief  Executive.  But  a*  yet 
no  one  has  denied  Colonel  Harvey's  basic  assertion  nor  challenged 
hi*  rottrl  unions. 

The  New  York  Commercial  approvingly  publishes  the  speech, 
and  mildly  scolds  the  distinguishes!  editor  for  using  harsh  terms 
to  depict  intolerable  ei  nidi  Lion*.  Dy  implication  it  censure*  Colonel 
Harvey  for  using  whole  pound*  of  rongh-on-rats  where  a few 
uiincr*  of  vitriol  would  have  lU'roniplishrd  the  same  results. 

The  remarkable  speech  closed  with  these  ringing  word*:  **  May 
not  one  final  effort  lie  made  to  join  hands  with  the  conservative 
South  and  blaze  the  way  for  ihe  entrance  of  living  truth  mid  rral 
sincerity  to  supplant  the  hollow  sham  ami  glaring  hypocrisy  be- 
fore which  now  in  sharne  we  liow  our  heads?'* 

And  the 'sedate  and  conservative  I'ouuurrvial  earnestly  advises 
U»e  leaders  of  the  Democracy  that  if  they  would  keep  their  eve* 
off  the  White  House  for  sixty  days,  and  forget  the  antic*  of  its 
present  occupant  for  ft  time,  they  might  discover  some  most  ex- 
cellent Presidential  limber  within  their  own  ranks. 

The  Commercial  know*  us  well  as  the  Iwlanee  of  (lie  country 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  thrives  upon  excitement  and  diverting  hurrali* 
when  the  country  gives  evidence  of  settling  down  to  peaceful  pur- 
suits and  calm  discussions.  It  knows  he  ami  his  advisers  neck 
for,  create,  and  precipitate  avalanche*  of  exeitenient  for  the  solo 
purpose  of  keeping  himself  in  the  public  eye  to  the  exclusion  of 
rral  and  vital  questions,  and  it  knows  that  sixty  duys  of  unbroken 
quietude  would  forever  flight  his  chances  for  further  publicity, 
ns  the  Bcurrhlight  of  calm  und  dispassionate  examination  of  his 
achievements  would  put  him  in  the  class  of  those  who  exist  only 
in  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals. — Kansas  City  Past. 

A REACTIONARY 

This,  of  course,  Is  intended  as  a pen  picture  of  the  President. 
It  was  written  by  a Northern  man  who  is  broad-minded  enough 
to  desire  the  nomination  of  a Southern  man  for  tin*  Presidency. 
Cun  any  one  say  that  the  portrait  is  not  true  to  life!  We  cannot 
find  any  feature  of  it  that  is  at  variance  with  the  actuality.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  seen  fit  to  call  those  who  do  not  approve  his  pro- 
gramme 14  reactionaries.” 

The  epithet  is  certainly  unfortunate  for  him;  for  lie 
is  to-day  the  greatest  reactionary  in  the  republic.  He 

is  harking  hack  to  the  old  discarded  theories  of  government.  Pro- 
tection was  for  several  centuries  the  policy  not  only  of  Europe, 
but  of  England.  Free  trade  was  the  child  of  the  enlightened 
nineteenth  century.  Under  protection  tlie  people  of  England  were 
virtually  mined.  Under  free  trade  that,  country  has  held  the 
commercial  supremacy  of  the  worhL  Free  trade  Is.  therefore,  the 
modern,  protection  the  antique,  doc-trim*.  Mr.  Roosevelt  stands 
pat  on  the  ancient  system.  The  “ reactionaries  ” do  indeed  want 
In  get  hack  to  constitutional  government,  and  brighten  up  again 
the  slumbering  ideals  of  the  republic. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  would  go  hack  further  to  the  time  of  unconstitu- 
tional government.  He  would  obliterate  the  lines  separating  the 
various  branches  of  the  government.  He  would  be  the  executive, 
(h*1  lawmaker,  und  the  Interpreter.  He  would  n-ud  into  thr 
Constitution  whatever  he  desire*  to  find  there  hut  can't.  He 
would  make  of  Congress  a farcical  and  impotent,  lawmaking  body, 
und  would  Is** iiiu*  u Caatro  to  the  8unrt«ne  Court.  Such  a pro- 
gramme as  his  — the  nwj  reactionary  ever  enunciated  in  our  his- 
tory— is  u menace  not  only  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  but  to 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  nation.  Tin;  President's  doctrine 
muy  be  summed  up  In  a sentence:  u I am  President;  I am  Con- 
gress; I am  the  Supreme  Court.” 

Will  the  people  of  a free  country  stand  for  it?  Wo  fancy  not. — 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  INTERPRETATION 

Colonel  George  Harvey,  the  versatile  editor  and  manager  of  the 
Harper  publications,  is  one  of  the  strict  constructionists,  who  hold 
that  many  of  the  proposed  activities  of  the  United  State*  govern- 
ment are  unconstitutional.  .Mr.  Harvey  gave  voice  to  his  opinion 
in  a recent  address  in  which  he  criticised  bitterly  President  Roose- 
velt's policies,  railroad-rule  legislation,  and  extension  of  the  powers 
of  tli}*  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  the  Federal  government  is  to-day  doing  many  things  that  the 
founders  of  the  republic  did  not  intend  that  it  should  do,  That 
i*  because  the  founders  of  the  republic  were  only  human  and  could 
not  foresee  a hundred  different  problems  that  have  been  developed 
through  the  enormous  growth  of  national  industry  and  wealth. 

Ihe  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  lieen  ami  is  a great 
and  glorious  instrument.  But  if  rigidly  interpreted  it  would 
have  prohibited  internal  Improvements  of  any  kind:  it  would 
have  invalidated  the  original  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 


and  all  subsequent  legislation  increasing  its  powers  and  duties. 
The  Constitution  gives  no  direct  warrant  for  the  expenditure  of 
nut i mini  money  on  the  Panama  Canal,  for  Ohio  River  dams,  for 
great  trade  expositions  like  the  Chicago  Fair,  for  fine  public 
buildings,  or  for  a hundred  other  different  things  that  the  govern- 
ment does  appropriate  for.  Many  new  ideas  have  been  read  into 
the  Constitution,  in  accordance  with  the  heliefs  and  tendencies 
of  the  time,  and  many  more  will  yet  *bo  read  into  it.  The  Con- 
stitution is  not  tlie  master  of  the  American  people,  it  is  their 
■arrant.  And  those-  things  which  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  wish  to  have  done  will  he  done,  regardless  of  strict  inter- 
pretations of  words  written  over  a century  ago  by  men  who. 
however  wise  they  were,  could  not  foresee  all  of  the  questions  and 
difficulties  that  would  arise  generations  after  them. — Whcciinff 
Intelligencer. 

VAIN  RHETORIC 

Why  is  Colonel  Harvey,  of  two  magazines,  wandering  about  dis- 
charging, from  such  |>oiiu-  of  vantage  as  annual  banquets,  rhetoric 
at  the  President?  Tlie  rhetoric  is  very  conunrndahlc.  Possibly 
it  would  pass  muster — even  with  some  faint  expression  of  ap 
provai — with  any  of  Colonel  Harvey's  own  editors.  We  cannot 
perceive,  however,  that  it  can  accomplish  anything.  Vague  general 
accusations  of  rashness,  vanity,  egotism,  and  ambition  cannot  in- 
jure the  man  who  shows  results  from  hi’»  work,  however  awkward 
or  unconventional  his  method*  may  la*.  The  President  did  inter 
venc  to  end  the  bloody  and  disastrous  war  between  Japan  ami 
Russia,  and  was  an  active  factor  in  restoring  (trace.  Unquestiuu 
ably  that  act  lifted  this  republic  high  in  the  honor  x ,d  respect  of 
the  powers  of  tlie  earth.  He  was  the  chief  factor  in  bringing  almut 
the  rate  regulation  hill  and  forcing  reform  in  tlie  great  (tacking 
industry.  Whatever  Colonel  Harvey  and  other  gentlemen  of  nice 
method*,  precise  rules,  and  general  subserviency  to  t radii  inn  ami 
precedent  may  think,  it  is  a fact  that  the  President  has  the  re- 
spect of  the  nations  and  the  enthusiastic  confidence  of  the  people 
of  Id*  own  country,  Therefore,  we  see  no  acme  in  gi-neral  captious 
criticism  of  his  ways  of  doing  things  or  dcmineiuliun*  of  what  lie 
has  done,  even  wlun  he  has  jarred  sensibilities  ami  sinned  against 
some  senses  of  propriety.  When  his  desite  to  be  dominant,  his 
regard  for  fhe  rights  of  the  States,  his  indefinite  position  on  tin- 
tariff,  Ids  tendency  to  stretch  the  Constitution,  are  discussed  and 
put  before  the  public  in  simple  words,  we  can  see  force  and  mean- 
ing. Bombarding  a man  with  high-sounding  sentences  ami  general 
accusations  impresses  u*  us  a waste  of  the  cannoneer’s  breath  and 
of  the  time  of  his  hearers  and  a*  fatiguing  the  attention  of  the 
general  public. — KichmonH  Leader. 

QUITE  AS  DANGEROUS 

A notable  incident  of  tlie  |«a*t  week,  in  political  annals,  was  tlie 
speech  of  Colonel  George  Harvey,  editor  of  llAiirrR'N  Weekly. 
delivered  in  New  York  city,  at  the  lianquet  in  honor  of  Jefferson's 
birthday  by  the  National  Democratic  Club.  The  distinguished 
journalist  took  for  his  theme  the  biggest  topic  of  current  discus- 
sion; he  discoursed  on  President  Roosevelt,  and  said  some  things 
that  were  strikingly  true.  Tlie  speech  created  a sensation,  beemum 
no  man  of  equal  responsibility,  on  an  important  occasion,  hail  ever 
before  been  so  merciless  in  ills  criticism  of  tlie  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  sought,  at  the  same  time,  to  sustain  hi*  attack 
by  logical  argument,  citing  the  record  to  .sustain  his  contention*. 

Tlie  Htar  does  not  endorse  this  arraignment  in  fofo.  It  is  too 
bitter.  We  prefer  to  believe  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  led  into 
serious  error  by  his  inability  to  comprehend  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment that  lie  is  called  upon  to  administer.  Ife  cannot  understand 
the  limitations  of  either  the  Federal  authority  or  the  Executive 
power.  He  lias  a contempt  for  the  Constitution,  and  imagines 
himself  a benevolent  providence  for  80.000.000  people,  who  need 
Ids  constant  care  and  guidance.  We  do  not  agree  with  Colonel 
Harvey  that  tlie  President  is  a Machiavelli  of  sinister  aim  and 
purpose;  but  we  do  agree  that  his  errors  are  quite  as  dangerous 
as  if  inspired  by  malevolent  intent. 

It  is  said  that  Roosevelt  the  politician  is  as  strong  with  the 
people  as  over  lie  was:  that  remains  to  Is*  seen.  The  people  have 
long  supported  the  fallacies  of  the  protective  tariff  because  they 
believed  it  a friend.  Wc  shall  see  if  they  trust  a friend  of  the 
tariff  who  is  convinced  the  tariff  is  a robber  and  a cheat. — titar. 

Saturday  night.  Mr.  Harvey,  of  the  Harper- Morgan  publishing 
house,  addressed  a .Jefferson  dinner  in  praise  of  Morgan  and  Hill, 
and  ir,  disparagement  of  President  Roosevelt.  Just  what  opinion 
Air.  Harvev  might  have  of  the  living  or  the  dead  is  of  little  con- 
sequence, hut.  «s  a study  in  style  his  oratory  may  have  some  in- 
terest for  possible  imitators. 

We  supposed  that  “ oratory  ” of  this  kind  had  gone  out  of 
fashion,  or  had  been  relegated  to  moot  courts.  Tlie  Foraker 
method  is  had  enough,  but  at  least  it  deals  with  realities,  not  with 
pure  fiction.  Mr.  Harvey  has  not  been  told  the  President  is  above 
criticism:  he  has  not  been  informed  with  a blare  of  trumpets  nor 
by  any  other  signals  that  “at  last”  we  nave  an  honest  President: 
he  has  not  bc«-n  told  “that  the  end  justifies  the  means":  he  is 
merely  a flabbergasted  partisan  speaker:  an  editor  desperately 
engaged  in  a little  advertising  adventure  which  will  not  “ pan  out.” 

That  the  public  may  understand  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
conspiracy  nr  organized  opposition  or  predatory  alliance  formed 
to  control  the  next  Presidential  election  we  give  a full  report  of 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Harvey — the  Coin  of  1907  -which  was  contained 
in  the  New-  York  newspapers  last  Sunday. — Louisville  Post. 

Editor  Harvey,  of  Harper'*  Weekly,  who  in  possessed  of  a par- 
ticularly robust  rage  at  the  sayings  and  doing*  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, seldom  lets  an  occasion  alip  to  make  a text  of  Secretary 
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Rom's  statement  that  if  there  wore  to  he  cent rail  rat ion  it  would 
con**  from  the  failure  of  the  States  properly  to  exercise  their  own 
powers*  This  statement  of  a tendency  hat  been  assiduously 
heralded  as  11  threat  and  as  a statement  of  administration  policy. 
Kvcry  time  Editor  Harvey  thinks  of  it  he  secs  ml.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is,  however,  that  just  at  present  the  tendency  toward 
the  enlargement  nf  the  |Hiwers  of  the  central  government  is  marked 
and  the  causes  thereof  are  diverse.  Whether  the  tendency  is  only 
a temporary  movement  of  public  opinion,  or  whether  it  will  de- 
velop into  a permanent  constitutional  fact,  it  i*  mm-h  too  soon 
to  say.  A great  deal  depends  on  the  [msition  which  the  courts 
take  on  questions  now  Is-ing  brought  before  them. — HI.  1‘uul  f*i o- 
jircr  Press. 

. These  publications  reflect  the  views  of  Mr.  Harvey,  and  these 
are  at  the  same  time  the  views  of  the  interests  that  were  kind  to 
him.  When  we  read  in  them  that' Mr.  |{o<>scvclt  is  u menace  to 
the  country,  and  when  we  ace  tluit  Mr.  Harvev  has  inaugurate*! 
an  oratorical  campaign  against  Mr.  Room- left.  we  may  know 
that,  two  hitherto  conxervative  and  reputable  publications  are 
not  actuated  by  high  and  disinterested  motives  in  their  efforts, 
and  the  personal  efforts  of  their  " editor."  to  rescue  the  country 
from  the  thrall  of  Kno»cvclti*m.  Mr.  Harvey  and  the  publications 
which  lie  “ edits  " are  merely  the  vents  and  vehicles  of  the  inter- 
ests that  have  started  n systematic  cam|i«ign  of  retaliation  npon 
the  President  for  tin*  things  lie  has  done  unto  them;  and  their 
utterances  should  1*  taken  only  at  the  net  weight- — lit.  Joseph 
( Missouri)  Setts. 

This  still  lees  to  exhibit  tin*  new  luuhsjuin  in  Ida  desperate  at- 
timpts  to  reach  notoriety  by  surpassing  in  his  real  ami  vulgarity 
Hurt  on  and  Odell,  and  Iteyhurn  and  Tillman,  while  it  illustrates 
further  the  intlamrd  animosity  prevailing  among  the  circles, 
political  and  financial,  that  Harvey  assumes  to  represent. 

When  a man  is  immune  from  disease  it  means  that  disease  may 
attack  him,  but  he  is  not  injured  by  the  attack.  He  reaches  im- 
munity by  experience  or  by  precaution.  Certainly  the  President 
is  immune  to  such  attacks  as  Harvey  can  make.  The  men  in- 
jured hy  such  tirades  as  those  of  Hcyburn  and  Harvey  arc  the 
men  for  whom  sueli  orators  it-otunit*  to  speak. 

Hut  think  of  the  future  of  literary  and  political  publication* 
edited  bv  such  a master  of  stvle  as  Mr.  Harvey. — Louisville 
Post.  i 

What  Qolonel  Harvey  thinks  about  the  President  and  Mr.  Bryan 
is  not  of  great  import  mice.  No  great  numlirr  of  people  sat  up 
late  Saturday  night  to  hear  what  Colonel  Harvey  said.  Some  ten 
or  twelve  million  American  voters,  who  believe  in  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  William  J.  Hryan,  never  heard  of  Colonel  Harvey.  It 
is  im|Mirtant.  however,  to  note  the  evidences  of  a systematised  and 
persistent  campaign  of  vilification  that  is  being  waged  against 
the  President.  The  two  lfarvey  effusions,  the  llarriman  letter, 
the  effort  to  discredit  his  action  in  regard  to  the  Brownsville 
rioters,  were  not  mere  accidents.  They  show  that  a very  large  and 
powerful  eleuicut  is  working  secretly  but  industriously  to  discredit 


Theodore  Roosevelt  and  his  policies.  They  hate  him  for  what  he 
has  done,  anil  they  fear  him  for  what  they  think  he  may  do. — 
H keeling  Intelligencer. 

Colonel  Harvey's  arraignment  of  thr  governing  element  in  both 
|tartien,  and  particularly  the  Republican  party,  of  late  years,  is 
far  more  forceful,  liecau.sc  more  reasonable,  than  his  severe  at- 
tack upon  its  official  head.  Reading  lietwren  the  lines,  we  are 
iniiielled  to  the  conclusion  that  the  vigorou*  philippic  of  the 
Colonel  is  more  in  the  interests  of  the  capitalistic  oligarchy, 
rather  than  of  the  people. 

Hut  Register  readers  will  find  llu*  address  worth  perusing,  then 
cadi  can  form  his  own  judgment. — B'kctliny  Register. 

If  the  coarse  attacks  of  Harvey  are  n sample  nf  the  plan  of 
rmnpaign  of  the  corporations  against  all  who  dare  endeavor  to 
bring  them  to  account,  the  gods  will  indeed  destroy  those  whom 
• hey  have  made  mad,  tor  nothing*  short  of  madness  run  account 
for  such  folly.  Nothing  run  do  more  to  arouse  the  people  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  support.  Nothing  can  do  more  to  crystallize  the  ex- 
tensive sentiment  regardless  of  party  lines  in  favor  of  retaining 
him  in  office  for  another  term. — Lexington  Herald. 

If  the  conspiracy  of  Colonel  Harvey  and  (he  Standard  Oil  people 
to  capture  both  Republican  and  Democratic  part  on  in  the  interest 
of  ennservntism,  which  has  I wen  discovered  by  the  busy  Washing 
(on  eorreapoadcnU),  materialises,  and  if  both  Hryan  anil  a Roose- 
velt Repiildiean  are  defeated  for  the  nominations,  this  should  fur- 
nish a ran-  chanee  for  that  well  known  conservative,  Kugcnc  V. 
Dels*,  to  slip  in. — iWib  Or  Let  ns  S'rttm. 

Colonel  George  Harvey,  the  editor  of  Harper's  Weekly,  con- 
tinues among  the  leaders  of  the  Roosevelt,  baiters.  The, trouble 
with  those  who  are  opposing  Mr.  Roosevelt  i*  that  the  more  they 
nttnek  him  the  more  popular  he  becomes,  as  was  shown  hy  the 
New  York  Times' s symposium  of  opinion  from  Republican  editors. 
Somehow  the  people  seem  to  like  the  things  Colonel  Harvey  con- 
demns.— ('hattnnooga  (Tennessee)  Times. 

All  this  nnrt  of  thing  may  Is*  bds  of  fun  for  Colonel  Harvey, 
but  it  iq  by  no  means  death  to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Such  attacks  as  this 
are  merely  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  thing  known 
as  Roosevelt  luck. — Baltimore  Net es. 

Colonel  Harvey  should  thank  his  stars  that  the  llarriman  in- 
cident distracted  the  President's  attention  just  us  he  was  getting 
ready  to  reply  to  the  Harvey  accusation*. — Atlanta  Journal. 

“ Colonel  Harvey  has  cn'.lcd  President  Roosevelt  Bombasts* 
Furioso."  Hut  he  will  hardly  displace  the  Presidents  boats  and 
meet  him  fan-  to  face. — Richmond  Leader. 

If  Colonel  G corps  Harvey  reaehea  the  portal  of  1008  without  be- 
ing  called  a liar,  it  is  no  more  prophesying  for  us. — Houston  Post. 


Letters  from  Readers 


riitcAoo,  April  / J,  I Bill. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Tl’ivHy ,* 

Sir, — Allow  me,  a plain  American  citizen,  to  tendrr  to  yon  my 
ainerrr  thanks  for  your  »|s*eeh  at  the  dinner  of  the  Nutionul 
Democratic  Club  last  evening. 

Under  the  foul  infiueuees  you  ajM>rified.  we  as  u people  are  fast 
degenerating  to  the  status  of  a nation  of  yellow  curs.  Everything 
you  said  touching  our  illimitable  cowardice  in  the  presence  of 
power  is  true,  and  to  your  question,  “ What  does  it  mean  f”  there 
can  lie  but  one  answer — revolution!  That  the  Republic  is  iu 

mortal  danger  no  thinking  man  doubts, 

Then  cornea  the  other  question,  “ What  are  you  going  to  do  nhont 
it?”  And  it  i*  Dot  so  much  that  men  are  wanting  who  nre  afraid 
ot  the  print,  ns  you  suggest,  as  that  the  press  is  up|iurent.ly  hope- 
lessly in  thr  hands  of  the  powers  which  threaten  ns.  The  Repuli- 
lieun  psirty.  ami  its  able  assistant — the  alleged  Democratic  |sirty — 
are  as  one.  for  the  pursue  only  of  preserving  the  peace.  that  wo 
may  Is*  roblasl  according  to  the*  law  (T).  And  such  laws!  . Laws 
known  to  be  unconstitutional  at  the  time  of  their  passage — laws 
declared  in  tlie  .courts  to  lx*  unconstitutional — yet  kept,  in  full 
force,  for  years  after,  through  administration*  of  both  parties, 
finally  displaced  hy  other  unconstitutional  laws  to  be  administered 
at  treble  cost  of  the  first.  Trusts,  .frswitically  the  abhorrence  of 
Isdh  the  political  parties,  sustained  hy  both  with  a|tecial  laws, 
which  hand  to  them  secret-  subsidies,  by  millions  of  dollars  of  the 
people's  mom-y.  Proven  murders  by  poisoning  of  thousands  of 
our  soldiers  utleld,  laughed  out  of  fixed  court*  of  investigation, 
and  the  murders  continued — the  blood  of  the  murdered  crying  in 
vain  for  redress  even  yet!  To  veil  the  foulness,  witness  the  policy 
holders  robbed  of  millions  to  silence  the  ready  ” yawp " of  the 
alleged  opposition.  Witness  the  easy  transfer  nf  millions  of  voters 
to  the  safekeeping  of  the  McKinley  administration.  Watch  the 
conspirators  locking  the  horrors  in  the  secret  archives  of  the  na- 
tion skeleton's  closet,  whence  they  may  never  escape.  Then  note 
the  frantic  struggle  to  keep  Isiek  the  willing  haml  of  a Hughes, 
shamefully  successful,  by  the  weakening  of  the  misnamed  Arm- 
strong, aided  by  the  scared  cries  of  Morton — “ lot*  inM  raise, 
hell!" 


Well,  Colonel,  that  is  precisely  what  i«  wanted.  If  we  can  raise 
it  we  might  control  it;  if  we  wait  too  long  it  will  conic  with  an 
earthquake's  power  and  destroy  us.  Now,  sir,  how  sav  you — 
shall  we  content  ourselves  with  mere  denunciation  of  the  crimes 
and  criminals  — denunciations  which,  however  powerfully  ex- 
pressed. serve  mainly  to  alarm  or  amuse  their  objects  to  superior 
method*  of  defence,  or  improved  methods  of  concealment  of  the 
vicious  purposes?  We  all  know  " what  it  all  means."  Something 
is  to  la*  done.  The  monster  evil  is  too  strongly  intrenched  to  bo 
assuilrd  cn  masse;  hr  can  be  destroyed  in  detail;  we  have  got  to 
get  rid  of  " make-believes  H of  every  degree-— Presidents  nr  police 
men-  Wc  are  mortally  tired  of  old  Nero’s  dog-tail  politirs.  which 
consisted  of  " stunts  **  and  mount  chunk  fiddling  when  Koine  wus 
burning.  We  don't  want  to  Ik?  Wilhelm  iced  1»y  any  of  the  “ mi*- 
and-God  business  of  Germany,*7  uor  Kdwardiusl  by  any  of  the 
illustrious!?)  Pecksniffs  of  the  stepmother  country. 

" Hath  Lexington  no  memories  get T 
Forget  us,  God,  when  we  forget.” 

I am,  air, 

W.  ( larke  Marshall. 

Pa  as  Ate,  New  Jersey,  April  11,  IU07. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir, — I see  by  the  impere  that  your  sio-ei  h of  the  other  night 
has  put  you  on  the  White  House  Mark  list.  It  was  to  la*  ex- 
pected and  you  are  to  l«*  congratulated.  An  a minister  I cannot 
help  being  in  love  with  a man  who  is  not  afraid  to  speak  tin* 
necessary  ns  well  ns  the  truthful  word.  Your  condemnation  of 
the  present  monarch -President  fell  a long  way  within  the  lines  of 
fact.  And  even  those  who  most  loudly  dispute  you  deep  down  in 
tlicir  hearts  feel  as  you  do.  There  has  Urn  so  much  talk  of 
Risisevelt's  moral  bravery,  of  his  sincerity,  of  the  purity  and 
loftiness  of  his  ideals— that  it  makes  one,  in  the  language  of 
Scripture,  ready  "to  spue  them  out,  of  tlu*  mouth."  I have  tried 
to  k«s*p  in  touch  with  our  public  life,  and  for  one  I fail  to  sis*  one 
sign  of  moral  bravery,  of  sincerity,  of  purity  of  ideals  in  Roosevelt 
beyond  wliut  is  |sjsscsihs1  by  the  average  political  buss  of  to-day. 
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No  doubt  hr  believe*  in  himself — and  he  also  believe*  that  what- 
ever he  doe*  to  prolong  hi*  popularity  and  tecum  hi*  power  i* 
right,  lie  i*  a rivil-ronriec  reformer  only  to  the  extent  that  it 
plearo*  him.  He  is  a thoroughgoing  nepotist. 

Harmful  though  hi*  demagogic  tactic*  are,  he  i*  most  to  lie  con- 
demned for  introducing  into  our  political  life  some  amazing  anti- 
democratic tendencies.  He  govern*  not  as  the  representative  of  a 
great  party— but  solely  a*  an  iudiviilual.  The  appointed  officer* 
of  the  government,  must  lie  thoroughgoing  Roosevelt  inns,  they  must 
honor  and  praise  ami  support  Roosevelt,  Never  did  monarch  of 
the  past  demand  more  submissive  attachment  to  his  person  than 
does  Theodore  Roosevelt.'  He  has  not  yet  issued  a decree  making 
lisr-majratd  u law.  Ills  readiness  to  govern  by  decree  luis 
hern  mol*  than  once  exemplified,  and  n*  to  Ir*e-majcstf  the 
White  llouae  black-list  sliow*  what  our  ruler  would  do.  Are  we 
to  have  an  Index  Rxpurgatlus  atid  a newspaper  censor  tliaa  effectu- 
allv  keep  from  the  )<coph-  all  views  that  oppose  Theodore  I.Y 

f'erhajm  he  is  honest  in  saying  he  will  not  be  a candidate  in 
11M18.  He  it  so.  Hut  it  is  astonishingly  plain  how  resolute  he  is 
to  eontinuc  to  rule.  He  has  made  it  clear  that  the  Presidency  is 
not  within  the  choice  of  the  people,  but  is  to  lie  handed  down  by 
him  to  his  personally  chosen  heir.  Is  it  possible  that  the  people 
of  America  are  so  fooled  by  this  unceasing  moralising  claptrap 
that  they  arc  willing  to  allow  the  Presidential  chair  to  become  a 
throne  with  the  house  of  Roosevelt  a*  the  reigning  house! 

I am  glad  you  spake  as  the  papers  said  you  spoke.  Let  the 
good  word  go  on. 

I am,  air. 


April  IS,  1001. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly : 

Sia,—  I cannot  forbear  congratulating  you  upon  tin-  courage  you 
showed  in  the  address  which  you  delivered  uefom  the  National 
Democratic  Club  on  Saturday  night. 

I presume  the  ncaspa|>cni  did  not  report  it  in  full;  if  you  have 
it  in  full  printed  form,  will  it  lie  asking  too  much  of  you  to 
supply  me  with  a few  copies  of  it!  I am  thinking  almut  going 
to  the  expense  of  having  it  printed  und  widely  circulated  on  my 
own  account.  I am  a SoutlM*nier,  a Democrat,  and  a “ State- 
Right*  ” man  by  tradition,  inheritance,  and  education.  I voted  for 
McKinley  both  times,  a*  against  Bryan;  but  I do  mo*t  earnestly 
hope  tliat  the  Democrats  now  will  have  sufficient  coherency  to  get 
together  and  nominate  a man  who  will  appeal  to  the  conservatives 
of  the  country.  I believe  such  a man  could  beat  almost  any 
candidate  the  Republican*  could  put  up,  and  am  very  sure  ho 
could  beat  Roosevelt  if  lie  {a*  we  all  fear)  is  planning  to  have 
the  nomination  “ thrust  upon  him." 

In  my  opinion,  the  moat  available  man  for  the  leadership  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  present  situation  is  David  R.  Francis, 
of  Misaouri.  I have  watched  Coventor  Francis'*  career  for  a long 
time.  He  was,  I think,  twice  Governor  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
and  once  Mayor  of  St.  Ixmis  before  he  was  forty-five;  or  it  may 
I**  that  he  was  twice  Mayor  of  St.  lamia  and  once  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Missouri.  At  all  event*,  he  ha*  held  either  one  office  or 
the  other  twice.  He  ltad  the  courage,  in  I Hild,  in  bolt  Bryan** 
"free  silver"  heresy,  and  for  that  reason,  at  that  time,  wu*  re- 
garded a*  a little  outside  the  pale  of  Democracy.  He  was,  a*  you 
may  recall,  made  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  Cleveland  during 
the  hitter  part  of  Cleveland’*  last  term — more  as  a compliment 
to  hi*  moral  courage  a*  a Di-iiuh  rat  than  anything  else.  He  i*  a 
successful  business  man,  and.  while  not  caring  *|M>ciully  for  money, 
ha*  made  a competency;  in  fact,  I believe,  a enn*i<k‘ruhle  fortune. 
During  the  |M*t  two  or  three  years  he  ha*  devoted  his  entire 
time  mol  energies  to  the  exploitation  and  administration  of  the 
St.  Louia  World's  Fair,  the  «uccess  of  which  is  largely  attributed 
to  his  efforts. 

I am  not  in  politics  myself,  or  in  Hie  way  of  petting  his  name 
before  the  public,  except  by  Mich  indirection  ns  this  letter  im- 
plies. It  seems  to  me  inevitable,  in  view  of  the  position  you  are 
taking,  tluit  you  will  !*■  shortly  well  within  the  council*  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  it  i*  for  this  reason  that  I take  the  liberty 
of  drawing  your  attention  to  Governor  Francis'*  name. 

I am,  air. 


Tiie  OvntUItn  Smict,  April  8.  1907. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sin,- -There  i*  no  fool  like  an  old  fool.  Can't  you  see  the  sign 
of  the  time*! 

You  endeavor  to  put  upon  the  President  Hie  part  of  an  assassin 
of  industry  and  public  dclwueber.  and  centralization  of  power. 
Down  in  your  heart  you  know  the  President  i*  rarrying  out  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  |ie«»plc. 

Because  lie  is  calling  for  a show  down  against  the  vested  in- 
terest* von  try  to  represent,  hrmuro  it  ha*  become  dangerous 
through  him  to  graft  and  rob,  and  Is-cansc  he  lui*  made  it 
dangerous  for  big  public  Senator*  and  Congressmen  to  keep  up 
their  vote  bartering. 

Because  rotten  judge*  whom  the  vested  interest*  njicnly  brag 
they  can  buy  and  **-11  an*  on  tlic  anxious  seat. 

You  show  your  ignorance  of  the  trend  of  the  time*.  Who  are  you 
to  judge,  by  what  right! 

Your  journal*  must  I*-  controlled  hy  the  Wall  Street  shark*. 
I have  lost  thousand*  in  the  panic  of  la-t  month,  hut  to  rid  the 
earth  of  the  power  of  these  peats  f would  give  up  all  I haw  You 
must  he  a malicious  and  unmitigated  old  scoundrel  to  publish 
what  you  know  to  be  untruth*. 

I am.  sir,  J.  B.  Gilmore. 


New  York,  April  17,  1907. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Slit, — I have  no  doubt  you  have  by  this  time  been  completely 
snowed  under  hy  congratulatory  telegrams  and  letters  on  that 
remarkable  speech  you  delivered  lust  Saturday  night.  Much  to 
my  regret,  1 cannot  claim  intimate  friendship  with  you,  hut  I 
certainly  am  entitled  to  be  numbered  with  the  great  army  of 
American  citizen*  who  are  sympathizing  with  the  sentiment*  you 
expressed  on  the  occasion  above  referred  to,  even  though  none  of 
u*  ha*  lieen  bold  and  brave  enough  to  express  those  Hctitimrtil*  no 
publicly. 

It  i*  truly  a wonderful  speech.  I never  saw  a better  putting 
together  of  well -chose  n word*  with  powerful  meaning.  How  are 
you  going  to  preserve  the  speech T la  it  to  be  printed  in  any- 
thing like  pamphlet  form,  or  otherwise?  1 am  so  anxious  to  ha  VO 
a complete  copy  of  the  text.  The  New  York  Euu’s  report  wa* 
seemingly  full,  but  no  doubt  something  was  omitted,  and  1 do  not 
want  to  mi»*  u word  of  it. 

With  warm  congratulations  on  the  brilliancy  ami  usefulness  ol 
the  speech, 

I am,  air, 

M.  J.  Yonnr.Br. 


8ytuctt.sk,  New  York,  April  17,  190 7. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper**  Weekly: 

Sir, — I have  not  the  honor  of  personal  acquaintance  with  you. 
but  I will  again  take  the  liberty  of  expressing  my  great  apprecia- 
tion of  the  |*>sition  you  are  taking  with  regard  to  the  present 
dangerous  tendencies  in  the  country.  I believe  that  you  have  laid 
Ihe  whole  country  under  n debt  of  profound  gratitude  hy  your 
mighty  address  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Jefferson  dinner.  I never  have  read  anything  with  more  breatli- 
lcea  attention  than  I rend  this  add  ret**.  It  will  be  strange  if  it 
dot  * not  penetrate  Ihe  thick,  Idack  cataract  that  is  over  the  eye 
of  the  public  at  this  time. 

The  elect  were  never  more  thoroughly  deceived  than  they  arc 
by  President  Roosevelt.  Even  the  Times,  which  took  the  canvas* 
of  tin*  press  of  the  country,  does  not  seem  able  to  analyze  these 
report*  "and  give  them  their  just  weight  only.  To  my  thinking 
there  i*  nothing  significant  in  the  report*  of  these  paper*  except 
the  political  &nd  demagogic  servility  which  is  evidenced. 

Again  |ierait  me  to  thank  you  for  your  grrnt  address. 

I am,  sir, 

.Tanks  R.  Day. 


Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  ipril  15,  1907. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir. — Permit  me  to  say  that  I read  with  great  interest  and 
delight  your  speech  delivered  on  April  ir».  at  n dinner  given  by  the 
National  Democratic  Club  in  the  Waldorf  Astoria.  1 think  that 
every  man.  save  those  without  property,  principle,  <>r  sense,  will 
thank  you  from  t lie  hot  tom  of  hi*  heart  for  the  courage  you 
showed  in  pointing  the  picture  a*  it  really  i*. 

Your  remark*  on  “ builder*  and  dorr*  * was  so  pertinent  that 
it  doc*  not  Mxm  to  me  that  any  one  could  help  l*it  see  the 
ridirulousne**  of  a comparison  between  those  who  have  really  done 
something  for  the  country'*  good  and  those  who  are  continually 
rotting  them  selves  up  a*  juilgc*  of  everything  under  the  sun. 

A*  a citizen  of  this  country.  I tru*t  that  you  will  ronlitiuc  your 
endeavor*  to  stop  what -every  thinking  ami  honest  man  must  roe  i*. 
or  will  la-,  the  ruination  of  the  country's  prosjierity  and  rtmuncrrinl 
prestige.  Plea**?  pnnlon  me  for  intruding  upon  your  time,  hut  1 
could  not  resist  telling  you  how  much  I admired  your  courage 
and  stand. 

1 am,  sir, 

Arthur  McOeckh. 


Rt.  Paul,  Mtekekota,  April  15,  1907. 
To  'the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sir,--  Please  accept  thank*  of  nuhacrllicr,  aa  probably  one  of 
many  thousand*,  for  giving  conspicuous  expression  to  lmnewt,  in- 
genuous. and,  am  sorry  to  add,  little  doubt  sound  opinion  con- 
cerning one  who  imagine*  tliat  the  office  of  President  of  the  ('nited 
Slates  is  an  affair  wherein  to  exploit  an  affected  |ier*onality. 

In  a few  generation*  there  will  1*  an  American-born  people 
in  the  I'riitcd  State*,  and  more  homogeneous  and  homespun  and 
home-lovirtg.  In  thane  time-*  the  people  will  use  the  demagogue 
for  the  only  practicable  purpose — an  example. 

Washington  did  not  rock  jocularity  with  the  malcontent  in 
Pennsylvania;  nor  did  Lincoln  in  later  time*.  “ Gnod-fellcri*ni  ” 
i*  one  of  the  threadlwre  art*  of  the  demagogue.  Why  did  not 
Tlteodore  Roosevelt  onler  prosecution*  in  Pennsylvania  against 
niim- owner*,  ami  give  (Is-  rioter*  also  to  understand  that  he 
would  run  them  into  tls-ir  shanties  with  United  State*  hayonrtB 
if  called  upon!  What’s  the  matter  with  Governor  Hughes! 

I am,  air, 

Charles  O.  Brewster. 


Oradell.  New  Jersey,  .lprif  /J,  1907. 
To  the  Editor  of  naryer**  We, kip: 

Sin. — I hrg  to  congmtnlate  yon  on  your  rtriti  sows  pear  speech 
at  the  Democratic  flub.  The  country  needs  fearless  men;  hut  we 
need  more-  «t>  need  nun  who  nrp  able  to  interpret  the  modern 
**  Mine,  tame,  tekel,  upharsia.”  can  enlighten  the  masse*  and  or- 
ganize them  on  genuine  American  principles.  But  such  men  wc 
nave  not,  or  if  wc  have  any  cognizant  of  the  mission  of  the  Amer- 
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lean  people  they  am  not  to  he  found.  Hence,  in  accordance  with 
the  eternal  law  of  cause  and  eirret.  this  country  ia  helplessly  drift- 
ing back  to  where  it  startl'd  from:  the  history  of  imnrehy  i*  about 
repeating  itself.  This  la  my  aiwwrr  to  your  question,  “ How  it 
liappened  that  a whole  people  Im«  been  brought  under  the  yoke  of 
tacit  submission.  with  no  voice  ruined  to  protest,  etc.” 

1 am,  sir, 

F.  E.  Blexckrtone. 


rprrRBmTta,  ViBoiWIA,  .tprtl  13,  1007. 
To  the  Editor  nf  Harper’*  Weekly: 

Rib, — La  at  evening  1 read  with  much  Interest  your  very  stri- 
king article  upon  .lack son  ami  Roosevelt,  pnhlialied  In  the  April 
5,  11»07.  number  of  The  \orlh  American  Ncrieir.  This  article 
in  so  strong  and  states  the  cast?  so  clearly  that  I trust  it  will 
reach  a large  number  of  readers  in  this  country. 

In  order  that  1 nmv  enable  more  readers  to  sec  it,  I will  lie 
obliged  if  you  will  liave  sent  to  me  a dozen  copies  ot  the  address 
if  it  is  printed  in  pamphlet  form:  otherwise  a dozen  copier  of  the 
issue  of  Tltr  Xorth  American  Review  of  April  5,  l'.H»7.  containing 
the  article.  I.  of  course,  will  pay  for  these  (Kimphlets  or  copies 
if  you  will  kindly  advise  me  of  the  price. 

I am,  sir, 

Alexander  H a uii.rox. 


MACON,  Georgia,  April  15,  190 7. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper**  Weekly: 

Sib. — I beg  leave  to  intrude  upon  you  a moment  to  thank  you 
for  the  wisdom  you  gave  to  the  people  to  think  niton  in  your 
speech  at  the  .feffcrson-birtlulay  dinner  at  the  Waldorf- Astoria 
on  the- night  of  tlie  1.1th  instant.  I hope  other  patriots  will  take 
courage  from  your  manly  utterance  and  come  out  into  the  open 
against  Roosevelt ian  autocracy,  and  in  favor  of  free  republican 
government,  as  established  by  the  fathers,  that  we  may  con- 
tinue to  dwell  in  a land  " of  law,  of  liberty,  and  p.-uce,  and  not 
of  anarchy,  oppression,  and  strife.” 

1 am,  sir, 

John  r.  ltoss, 


Boston,  Massachusetts,  April  15,  109 7. 
To  the  Kditor  of  Harper**  Weekly: 

Silk- — Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  ami  the  country  upon  your 
courageous,  vivid,  mid  truthful  portrayal  of  the  character  of  our 
preiwii t ruler.  Your  opinion,  so  aldy  expressed.  Is  that  of  many 
sober  thinking  men.  irrespective  of  party  allegiance.  It  would 
la*  of  interest  If  one  could  nave  watched  the  features  of  the  daring 
leader  a»  he  read  and  reread  your  masterly  speech  given  at  the 
Jefferson -birthday  dinner.  May  llie  words  of  wisdom,  patriotism, 
and  manhood  you  have  spoken  bring  forth  results  worthy  of  your 
cause  and  effort. 

I am,  sir. 

Hen  by  I.  Dona. 


Newark  N J April  25,  1907. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper**  Weekly: 

Rih.' — -I  read  in  the?  N Y Papers  that  (ho  Harvey  been  snub  by 
a Club,  they  any  lie  has  too  much  Blue  Blood,  that  ia  the  reason  he 
makes  such  a fool  of  himself,  he  thought  lie  was  doing  womlera 
when  he  was  try  to  abuse  tbe  President  instead  that  the  President 
Is  more — Popular  than  Ever,  and  Geo  Harvey  ia  very  unpopular, 
because  he  is  against  all  reform  and  in  favor  of.  the  dishonest 
Gamblers  and  the  Trust  that  oppresB  the  Public  he  an  made 
n great  mistake  to  up  hold  dishonest  people  it  will  not  work  the 
People  will  not  stand  it. 

I am,  sir,  

New  York,  tprtl  IS,  1907. 

Vo  the  Editor  of  Harper**  Weekly: 

Sir.— Only  a line  or  two  to  tell  you  how  heartily  I approve  of 
your  address  reported  in  yesterday'a  m-wspuper*  reflecting  on  our 
prt  sent  President. 

I recall  with  a somewhat  melancholy  satisfaction  that  about 
six  months  after  Mr.  Roosevelt  became  President,  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  McKinley.  I wrote  to  a friend,  a student  of  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  our  political  condition*,  these  word*:  **  I think 
Roosevelt  is  a dangerous  man.'*  1 wish  I had  been  mistaken. 

I am,  sir, 

James  It.  Steers. 


New  York,  April  t\,  1907. 

To  the  Editor  of  Ttarper’e  Weekly: 

Sib, — I have  read  with  Intense  interest  your  masterly  address 
of  Inst  night,  and  want  to  suggest  as  a Democratic  Muse*  David 
11.  Francis,  of  St.  Louis.  who  Im*  nearly  everything  to  recommend 
him  that  condemn*  the  two  talking-machine'  leaders  of  the  two 
|iurties  of  to-day.  Francis  is  sound  in  htudnoM.  Ha*  an  on viable 
record:  has  been  Major.  Governor,  cabinet  officer.  Ia  Southern, 
Western.  Central,  geographically.  As  an  organizer  anj  manager, 
the  World’s  Fair  proved  him  a wonder.  T have  no  interest  but 
national  ones  to  serve  by  tin*  suggest  inn. 

I am.  air, 

W.  D.  H.  Washington. 


BRArrr.rnoRo.  Vermont,  JprtI  25.  1907. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper'*  Weekly : 

•Sir. — We  have  subscribed  amt  paid  for  vour  Weekly.  If  God 
will  forgive  me  I’ll  never  do  it  again.  We,  as  Vermonters,  are 


all,  in  n way,  proud  of  Colonel  George  Harvey,  on  account  of  his 
ability  and  for  the  reason  that  he.  U a native  of  Vermont,  but 
when  a man  who  lui*  the  ability  tliat  he  evidently  has  allows  him- 
self to  “run  riot”  iu  public  and  make  such  a consummate  ass  of 
liirnss-lf  us  Ira  recently  did,  1 have  no  further  use  for  him,  whether 
he  was  born  in  Vermont  or  Heaven. 

I am,  sir,  A Loyal  Vermont**. 


Nrw  Yokk,  April  15,  1907. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper ’»  Weekly : 

Rib. — Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  most  heartily  upon  the 
speech  you  made  last  .Saturday.  You  expressed  in  a most  apt 
manner  what  I and  many  ol  my  friends  have  thought  and  talked 
fur  many  month*,  and  these  friends  rejoiec  with  me  that  some  one 
ha.*  had  the  ability  and  courage  to  rome  forward  and  expose  the 
hypocrisy  of  Roosevelt  and  the  foresight  to  recognize  whence  the 
present  indifference  to  his  lawlcsstn-**  and  check  muy  lead  us. 

1 am,  air, 

George  B.  Phelps. 


New  York,  April  if,  1907. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’ a IT«Wjr.' 

Sib, — Hearty  thanks  for  your  outspoken  criticism  of  Roosevelt 
last  evening.  I have  long  contended  that  the  only  way  for  the 
Democratic  party  to  progress  is  to  criticise  ami  oppose,  and  yet 
the  Democratic  leaders  an*  among  the  most,  cowardly  in  publicly 
praising  the  man  they  Mr  rally  despise  and  distrust — because  lie 
is  |Hipular.  Nothing  Is  going  to  rlirck  the  President  but  eritleiam 
like  yours  in  increasing  volume. 

I am,  air,  G.  O.  V. 


New  York,  April  if,  1907. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’ a Weekly: 

Rib,— -Whether  you  recall  me  sufficiently  well  to  pardon  this 
note  or  not  mutters  little,  for  I must  add  my  acclamations  to 
the  many  I know  you  will  receive  in  response  to  your  fearless  and 
truthful  arraignment  of  our  Executive  Chanticleer  who,  from  tlie 
national  dunghill,  proclaims  the  mom  and  thinks  that  thereby  he 
lias  caused  the  sun  to  rise.  Ilis  cries  awaken  admiring  cackles  in 
the  harnyard,  but  only  disgust  in  the  homestead. 

1 am,  air, 

John  Kino  Duer. 


New  York.  April  If,  1907. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper ,e  Weekly: 

Rib, ---Permit  n veteran  journalist  and  old  contributor  to  Har- 
per’s to  send  you  sincere  and  fervent  congratulations  upon  your 
great  oration  at  the  Jeffers* m -day  luinqtiM — unequalled  since  tlie 
philippics  of  Demosthenes,  which  it  resembles  in  its  double  pur- 
pose— to  denounce  a demagogue  and  arouse  an  enervate*!  people. 

I am,  air, 

STEPHEN  Fiuke. 


New  York,  April  18,  1907. 

To  the  Editor  nf  Harper'*  Wrekly: 

Rih, — I read  your  speech  printed  In  the  Herald  last  Sunday, 
and  I desire  to  convey  to  you  my  approval. 

I am  a Republican,  hut  I think  this  country  and  the  party  are 
pretty  hard  up  when  they  have  to  permit  a man  who  has  had 
two  terms  in  the  White  House  to  even  suggest  who  his  successor 
shall  be. 

1 am,  sir, 

D.  W.  Rtekle,  Jr. 


New  York,  April  If.  1.907. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper *a  Weekly : 

Rib. — Simply  as  n general  proposition,  may  1 “butt  in.”  ami 
tell  you  how  line  I think  your  speech  of  last  night  was? 

It’  was  full  of  cold,  unvarnished  truths,  most  apropos  at  this 
time.  If  there  were  more  people  who  had  the  courage  to  say  what 
they  really  think  about  tlie  present  trend  of  affairs  in  this  coun- 
try it  would  do  a lot  of  good. 


To  the  Editor  of  Ilarjter'a  Weekly: 

Rm, — Bravo  for  your  courage  la  your  speech  and  your  cleverness 
to  leave  out  Bryan.  I was  a very  warm  admirer  of  Roosevelt 
before  praise  and  admiration  ee-nicd  to  have  destroyed  hi*  clear 
judgment,  arid  before  his  undiplomatic,  crude  way  of  extinguishing 
one  evil  through  creating  one  which  may  prow  much  worse,  made 
me  doubt  if  he  had  any  idea  of  the  fundaments  of  business,  or 
simply  pared  for  the  socialistic  vote  only. 

I am,  sir, 

A RErmLirAir. 


New  York,  April  19.  1907. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Rih. — Permit  me  to  make  tardy  expression  of  recognition  ot 
your  courageous  and  effective  speech  at  tin'  Jefferson  dinner  la«t 
week.  A friend  in  writing  me  on  the  subject  says,  “ He  [yotil  cer- 
tainly has  laid  the  country  under  an  obligation  of  gratitude.**  I 
concur  in  the  above.  1 am,  sir 

J.  A.  D. 
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New  York,  April  16,  1907. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper**  Weekly: 

Sir, — I h»ve  rend  with  mnch  interest  the  speech  you  made  at 
the  dinner  of  the  National  Democratic  Club  on  Saturday  night.  I 
Wiah  to  cxpri-MN  to  you  my  thunks  for  the  gratification  I experi- 
enced in  reading  the  speech.  It  rxprmvnl  my  views  regarding 
President  ltoooevell  uml  his  so-called  policies  exactly. 

I am,  air, 

• Percy  L.  Klock. 


New  York,  April  15.  1907. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper'*  Weekly: 

Sir, — Accept  my  congratulations  upon  the  very  courageous 
speech  which  you  made  the  other  night  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Democratic  Club  on  Jefferson's  birthday;  also  prav  receive  my 
thanks  for  the  pleasure  which  it  gave  me.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  somebody  can  speak  out  at  tlw>  right  time  and  place. 

1 am,  sir. 

(iicoKoK  F.  Parker. 


Rrinrrr,  New  Jembt. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper ’a  Weekly : 

Sir, — I want  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  compliment*  they  are 
paying  you  in  Washington  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  **  Rich  Slan'a 
Conspiracy." 

Your  s i leech  at  tin*  dinner  was  devilish  good — good  text — happy 
thought  and  vigorously  and  effectively  presented. 

I am,  sir, 

Q.  W.  IIOAMKR. 


Newark.  New  Jersey,  April  18,  1907. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper’*  Weekly: 

Sib. — I want  to  congratulate  you  on  your  great  speech.  It  cer- 
tainly was  masterly  and  attracts]  the  attention  of  the  whale  coun- 
try to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  yet  A mg. 

Jahih  Smith,  Jr. 


Evanston,  Illinois,  April  H,  1907. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper ’*  Weekly: 

Sir, — That  speech  of  yours  last  night  was  certainly  a corker  I 
I am  occupying  the  calm  of  this  beauteous  Sabliath  morning  in 
wondering  if  you  have  yet  been  called  a liar,  and  if  so  what  kind. 
I ora,  air, 

Wilbur  Nkhhit. 


Nrw  York,  April  If,  1907. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper ’*  Weekly: 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  perspicacity,  per- 
spicuity, and  courage. 

I am,  sir, 

Frank  I).  Pavky. 


Chicago.  Illinois,  April  15.  1907. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper’*  Weekly: 

Sir, — I read  it  in  the  paper.  Thank  you. 

I am,  sir, 

W.  S.  Crosby. 


Conspiracy 

An  Illustration  of  the  Direful  Fate  of  a Critic  of  Official  Conduct 


THE  SKI  STICK 
ftpeeial  to  the  “ Brooklyn  Eagle  ” 

Washington,  April  1ft. — That  the  White  House  conspiracy  story 
has  not  been  dropped  hy  the  President  was  made  apparent  to-day 
when  the  oilicial  announcement  was  made  that  the  vitriolic  attack; 
on  the  President  Saturday  night  by  Colonel  (Seorga  llarvcy  at  the 
Jefferson  banquet  of  the  National  Democratic  Club  was  merely  a 
part  of  the  general  scheme  of  the  corrupt  cor|>orations  to  destroy 
the  power  and  influence  of  President  Roosevelt.  Secretary  Loeb 
said  that  Harvey  was  recognized  by  everybody  aa  the  mouthpiece 
of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  and  that  Harvey’s  words  must  be  taken  aa 
icprcsenting  the  views  and  opinions  of  "the  banker. 

From  now  on  any  public  man  connected  in  any  way  with  cor- 
porations who  has  the  temerity  to  criticise  the  President  in  a 
public  speech  may  expect  a crack  from  the  big  stick.  It  is  plain 
that  this  will  In*  the  reply  of  the  White  House  to  attacks  on  the 
Piesident.  It  was  thought  that  the  ridicule  that  was  heaped  upon 
the  $0,000,000  conspiracy  tale  hud  effectually  killed  it.  liut  it 
seem*  that  the  general  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  to  the  public 
by  it  is  still  to  be  exploited.  The  first,  intimation  of  this  was 
given  on  Friday  last,  when  it  was  stated  at  the  White  House  that 
the  interview  given  out  that  day  by  II.  H.  Rogers,  containing  a 
mild  criticism  of  the  President,  was  a part  of  the  plot  to  Break 
down  the  latter  and  elect  a reactionary.  To-day  it  is  announced 
that  Colonel  Harvey  ia  simply  another  representative  of  the  con- 
spirators who  has  fallen  into  line  and  “ sung  hi«  little  song."  It 
is  believed  that  this  is  a splendid  way  of  intimidating  the  Presi- 
dent's critics  uud  silencing  adverse  talk. 

THE  HIDDEN  MOTIVE 

ft  pedal  to  the  “ .Veto  York  Time*  " 

Washington,  April  15. — Another  sensational  chapter  In  the  rev- 
elations of  the  " rich  men’s  conspiracy"  wu»  unfolded  at  the  White 
House  to-day,  and  another  name  added  to  the  fatal  list.  This  time 
Colonel  George  Harvey,  editor  of  Hakchr's  Weekly  and  The 
North  tmr-nViin  fferiete,  is  the  guilty  man.  The  cause  of  his 
denunciation  is  the  speech  he  delivered  at  the  Jefferson  dinner  in 
New  York  on  Saturday  night,  in  which  he  preached  a sermon 
against  one-man  power  and  severely  criticised  President  Roosevelt. 

In  due  form  and  with  nil  proper  solemnity  this  speech  was 
■pointed  out  at  the  White  House  this  morning  as  evidence  that 
Colonel  Harvey  had  joined  the  conspiracy  to  prevent  the  nomina- 
tion of  u man  of  the  Roosevelt  type  for  the  IVesideney  next  year. 
It  required  a little  ingrnuity  to  make  the  connection,  but  ingenuity 
in  politics  is  not  lurking  at  the  White  House,  where,  according  to 
Odiciul  declaration,  they  M are  not  novices." 

In  this  ease  Colonel  llnrvey  was  connected  with  the  rich  con- 
spirators through  his  relations  with  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  It  was 
not  very  long  ago  that  Mr.  Morgan  was  regarded  at  the  Executive 
Mansion  with  feelings  which  would  not  have  justillrd  the  calling 
of  any  man  a conspirator  just  for  being  associated  with  him. 
Hut  since  the  revelation*  about  Harrininn.  who  once  was  and  now 
is  far  from ‘being  a friend,  to  be  consulted  about,  messages  to  Con- 
gress and  <*ther  ini|>ortant  governmental  affairs,  there  lias  devel- 
oped a decided  tendency  to  examine  with  great  care  all  the  savings 
and  doings  of  any  man  who  may  have  ever  crooned  the  juitli  of  one 
of  those  Wail  Street  millionaires. 


In  somewhat  indefinite  manner  it  was  recalled  to-day  that  dur- 
ing the  peace  negotiations  at  Portsmouth,  in  the  fall  of  1905, 
Colonel  Harvey  issued  invitations  to  M.  Witte  and  some  other  mem 
bers  of  the  Russian  delegation  for  a dinner.  M.  Witte  did  not 
accept  this  invitation,  as  the  story  of  to-day  goes),  and  the  reason 
intimated  wo*  that  on  making  investigation  os  to  who  Colonel 
Harvey  was,  he  found  out  that  hia  would-be  boat  was  in  fact  “ the 
representative  and  mouthpiece"  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  From 
what  was  said  the  inference  was  drawn  that  it  was  through 
officials'  of  this  government  that  M.  Witte  derived  thia  information 
on  which  he  declined  the  honor  of  dining  with  Colonel  Harvey. 
At  any  rate,  ever  since  that  invitation  was  refused  Colonel  Har- 
vey has  held  the  administration,  and  particularly  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
responsible  for  hia  discomfiture,  and  has  acted  accordingly.  That, 
on  the  solemn  authority  for  this  whole  atory,  is  the  real  reason 
for  the  hitter  shaft*  which  Colonel  Harvey  has  been  launching  at 
the  President  recently. 

It  is  ttreoming  more  and  more  apparent  that  no  opportunity  is 
to  lie  lost  to  arraign  the  rich  men  of  the  Republican  party  as  con- 
spirators against  the  continuation  of  the  Roosevelt  policiea.  It 
wits  pointed  out  as  soon  as  the  remarkable  dlseloaures  were  first 
made  at  the  White  House  that  they  would  have  the  effect  of  lining 
up  the  sheep  am!  the  gnats.  Now  it  appears  that  lest  there  should 
he  any  failure  to  effect  that  lining  up.  each  man  who  deliver*  him- 
self of  anything  unfriendly  to  the  Roosevelt  rlginte  is  to  be  brand- 
ed at  once  as  a conspirator.  The  interview  with  II.  II.  Rogers, 
which  was  printed  the  other  day.  promptly  received  this  sort  of 
attention  at  the  White  House,  and  Colonel  Harveys  utterance  i* 
not  allowed  to  get  by  thp  first  business  morning  after  its  delivery 
without  being  duly  eatnlngurd. 


IMPERTI N B NT  I M PERRON ATIONS 
Prom  the  New  York  “ Kan." 

It  Is  to  the  everlasting  credit  and  glory  of  our  esteemed  con- 
temporary the  Time*  that  by  diligent  investigation  at  Washington 
it  should  have  uncovered  the  miserable  truth  about  Colonel  George 
Haney.  In  a vague  sort  of  way  it  appear*  that  the  White  House 
itself  "is  the  source  of  the  Time*’*  information ; a circumstance 
which  certainly  does  not  diminish  the  interest  of  the  facts  now 
revealed. 

The  substance  of  the  disclosure — if  we  may  be  permitted  to 
boil  down  news  matter  so  sensational — is  that  Colonel  George 
Harvey  is  not  merely  the  gallant  soldier,  the  patriotic  philosopher, 
the  accomplished  Epicurean,  the  benevolent  journalist,  the  amtablr 
butterfly  of  fashion  that  he  has  seemed  to  the  superficial  observer 
to  lie.  ’ Loeb  or  somebody  e!*e  has  now  unmasked  him  a*  one  of 
the  most  deeply  and  darkly  Implicated  initiates  of  the  Rich  Men* 
or  Five  Million  Dollar  Conspiracy;  and.  furthermore,  he  is  abown 
to  have  joined  tbr  gang  of  plutocratic  villains  not  by  reason  of 
honest,  if  mistaken  and  deplorable,  conviction,  hut  from  one  of 
the  most  paltry  of  motives,  resentment  of  a social  slight. 

That,  and  noi  any  genuine  solicitude  for  the  preservation  of  the 
institutions  which  "the  fathers  and  founders  bequeathed  to  us. 
i*  *"  the  real  reason  for  the  bitter  shaft*  which  Colonel  Harvey 
has  been  launching  at  tin*  President  lately.” 

Rad  enough,  hut  the  fib's  of  the  New  York  newspapers  enable  u« 
to  supplement  the  Timef*  narrative  with  even  more  damning  facta. 
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The  dinner  having  lwen  ordered  and  perhaps  paid  for  in  advance, 
anil  Mr.  J.  Pierpout  Morgan  having  signified  his  intention  to  be 
present  to  meet  M.  Witte,  ami  M.  Witte  having  declined,  at  the 
ungvnerou*  instigation  of  . Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration,  the 
honor  of  dining  with  Colonel  Harvey,  Ikjw  was  that  representa- 
tive and  mouthpiece  of  plutocracy  to  nover  hi#  discomfiture?  What 
did  Colonel  llarvey  do?  He  did  what  any  thoroughly  bold  and  had 
non  of  intrigue  would  do  under  the  circumstances.  He  hired  some- 
body to  impersonate  Witte,  and  impudently  placed  the  fraudulent 
Russian  statesman  at  the  banquet  table  between  himself  and  Mr. 
J.  P.  Morgan.  He  checkmated  the  administration’s  contemptible 
aloofness  by  dressing  up  another  dummy  guest  to  resemble  tho 
Honorable  Klihu  Root,  Secretary  of  State,  and  produced  him  before 
the  assembled  guests  and  seated  him  next  to  himself  at.  the  table. 
To  omit  no  detail  of  deception,  he  likewise  introduced  a simulated 
Harnn  Posen. 

Will  it  be  believed,  on  the  testimony  of  the  New  York  news- 
papers of  September  7,  1005,  that  Colonel  George  Harvey  had  tike 
assurance  at  that  wickedly  conceived  dinner  not  only  to  cause  the 
fictitious  Mr.  Root  to  get  up  and  make  a speech  indicative  of  the 
administration's  hearty  participation  in  the  spirit  of  the  occasion, 
but  also  so  to  pull  the  wires  behind  the  puppet  Witte  as  to  make 
the  fabricated  guest  of  honor  seem  to  offer  in  pretty  good  French 
a toast  to  “ tho  illustrious  President  Theodore  Roosevelt”! 


A DIFFERENCE  IN  RECOLLECTION 
From  the  Ckarleat-m  44  Ynri  nnd  Courier" 

There  apfs-ar*  to  be  some  difference  in  the  recollection  of  some 
persons  as  to  tl*e  facts  in  the  rase—  it  Is  m * much  pmpercr  t*i  put  it 
in  this  way  than  to  say  that  anybody  Is  a liar — and.  in  spite 
of  the  evident  truth  that  tin*  New  York  Sun  belongs  to  the  “rich 
men’s  conspiracy."  it  also  shines  for  all,  and  suggests  a possible 
explanation,  which  ought  to  Is*  satisfactory  to  Loeb  and  everybody 
else  at  the  White  House.  Harvey  did  give  a dinner  and  did  ask 
Witte  to  be  present.  Witte  refused,  according  to  the  White  House 
story,  but  Harvey  haa  an  inventive  turn  of  mind,  m all  Vermont 
Yankees,  and  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  President,  rigged  up  a 
man  to  look  like  Witte  and  went  on  with  the  dinner.  He  also 

rmnired  some  one  to  look  like  Root  and  another  man  to  look 
ike  Baron  Kown.  of  tine  Russian  entourage,  and  gave  the  dinner 
in  spite  of  the  President's  warning  to  Witte.  The  make-believe 
Witte  toasted  ” the  illustrious  President  Theodore  Roosevelt.”  and 
the  sentiment  wn*  received  with  loud  and  long-enntinued  ap- 
plause. and  the  makr  believe  Root  made  a speech,  expressing  the 
entire  sympathy  of  the  administration  with  the  happy  occasion, 
and  the  make-believe  Huron  Rosen  through  all  the  courses 
wiili  an  little  concern  as  if  he  were  in  his  own  country,  prepared 
at  almost  any  moment  to  ta  blown  through  the  roof  of  the  hos- 
pitable house  at  which  the  entertainment  was  given.  It  is  a 
little  strange  that  nnlmdy  found  out.  the  trick  Harvey  played  on 
the  President  and  Witte,  and  the  rest  of  tho  country,  until  the 
’*  rich  men's  conspiracy  ” was  discovered  by  loch  At  the  White 
House. 

The  Sun’t  explanation  relieves  a somewhat  emliarraaslng  situa- 
tion. and  demonstrates  again  and  for  tho  ’steenth  time  how 
veracious  are  the  stories  that  are  told  for  the  benefit  of  the  ro- 
mancer* at  the  national  capital.  It  leaves  Harvey  in  an  awkward 
position,  but  Hint  is  Harvey’s  fault.  He  had  no  business  saying 
things  which  he  could  not  prove. 


ON  SOLID  GROUND 
From  I hr  Trmlon  44 True  inwriOM" 

Colonel  George  llarvey,  editor  of  Harteh'h  Weekly  ami  The 
.North  -t  inert rvin  //critic,  ha*  Iwen  added  to  the  list  of  the  Presi- 
dent'* foes  by  the  autocrat  of  the  White  House  himself. 

Colonel  Harvey  is  a Democrat  of  the  old  school.  He  has  a 
notion  that  in  this  country  one  man’s  opinions  are  as  good  as 
another's,  and  that  the  majority  should  rule.  He  made  some 
rather  keen  rhetorical  sword-tli rusts  at  the  President’s  presumption 
that  he  alone  knows  what  the  country  needs  und  wants,  and,  there- 
fore, should  name  his  own  successor,  at  a JelTerson-day  dinner  In 
New  York  Saturday  evening. 

This  speech  got  under  the  exceedingly  thin  Presidential  epider- 
mis, and  Colonel  Harvey's  name  goes  down  on  the  list  of  eon-, 
spirators  against  the  President. 

Colonel  llarvey  quoted  evidence  galore  to  prove  hi*  contention 
that  the  Rooaeveliian  policies  are  childish,  and  the  President's 
dubbing  of  all  who  opitoac  him  ns  " rich  men  ” seems  to  l>o  cumu- 
lative evidence  that  his  criticism  ia  well  founded.  The  old  rally 
ing-ery  of  the  Populist*  wa*  a denunciation  of  the  rich,  and  the 
President  has  chosen  it  for  a rally! ng-cry  to  carry  him  through 
the  next  campaign.  Another  President  of  another  republic  em- 
ployed’ the  same  shibboleth  to  carry  him  into  a perpetual  presi- 
dency some  vears  ago.  The  gentleman  in  question  Is  known  to 
History  as  Napoleon  HI. 

Colonel  Harvey**  address,  which  appeared  in  Monday’s  True 
American,  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  President’*  polipie*.  his  chief 
object  km  to  which  was  the  14  one-man  js>wcr,”  the  key-note  of  them 
all.  He  objected  to  Mr.  Ronsevctt’s  attempt  to  dictate  whom  the 
|K*opli*  should  choose  to  sneered  him,  and  the  demagoguery  being 
employed  for  the  success  of  the  President’s  design*. 

Colonel  Harvey  has  tinted  all.  his  recent  utterances  on  the  solid 
ground  of  history’s  teaching*,  ntid  in  hi*  controversy  with  the 
President  hss  shown  great  wisdom  and  understanding  of  the  fun- 
damental* of  free  government.  To  date,  he  seems  to  hare  the  bet- 
ter of  the  argument. 


UNMASKED 

From  the  il  ihcaukee  44  Sentinel " 

What  an  extremely  fortunate  and  timely  thing  it  waa  that 
Secretary  Loeb  got  scent  of  that  “ rich  men'*  plot  ” to  nominate 
the  kind  of  ruan  Mr.  Roosevelt  doesn't  want  in  ltfOfi. 

Thank*  to  the  unerring  nose  of  the  faithful  Ioieb,  we  are  now 
provided  with  a good  working  hypothesis  to  explain  and  neutralize 
tliese  attacks  on  our  worthy  and  ubiquitous  President  which,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  must  be  expected  to  multiply  a*  convention 
time  approaches.  Just  bear  in  mind  the  fundamental  fail  that 
there  is  a plot,  as  secret  and  sinister  a thing  in  that  line  as  has 
gripped  tlte  imagination  since  the  days  of  Titus  thstes,  a deep 
machination  of  a cabal  of  infamously  rich  and  sinfully  aueersa- 
ful  men,  and  you  hold  tike  key  to  the  dark  hidden  spring*  of  every 
criticism  of  and  disagreement  with  the  course  and  views  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Here,  for  instance,  was  that  strange  manoeuvre  of  Colonel  George 
Harvey's  at  the  Jeffrrton-birthday  dinner  the  other  day.  Colonel 
llarvey  actually  criticised  the  President  in  the  moat  plain-spoken 
way.  In  the  apparent,  obsession  of  the  moment,  whether  moved 
thereto  by  champagne  or  in  sheer  superfluity  of  naughtiness,  he 
went  so  far  as  to  poke  fun  at  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  fact  that 
Harvey  is  A Democrat,  i*  rather  given  to  the  flippant  vein  and 
muni  have  his  little  joke,  was.  of  course,  no  sufficient  explanation^ 
of  hia  cutting  louae  at  a Republican  President  at  a iXcmocratic" 
dinner.  Tike  thing  lay  deeper. 

But  resort  to  the  great  Loeb  plot  hypothesis,  the  Copernlean 
theory  of  our  day,  has  at  once  cleared  ’up  the  seemingly  itnpenr- 
trable  mystery  of  Harvey.  When  the  ap>e«h  was  reported  mysti- 
fied Washington  asked,  "Who  is  this  Colonel  Harvey!”  Rumor 
replied  that  he  ia  a " atudions.  wise-appearing  jieraon  who  seems 
to  have  plenty  of  money.”  Plenty  of  money!  Aha!  An  hour’s 
work  on  this  clue  established  the  damaging  fact  that  .J.  P. 
Morgan  once  furnished  tire  money  to  rehabilitate  a moribund 
magazine  establishment  that  llarvey  was  put  in  charge  of.  That 
fixed  a connection  between  Harvey  and  Morgan ; Morgan  i*  in  the 
“ rich  men's  plot  therefore,  it  is  ns  clear  a*  coal-tar,  the  llarvey 
speech  ia  |iart  and  parrel  of  the  ’*  rich  men's  plot.”  Say*  the 
illuminating  Washington  despatch: 

*’  Friend*  of  the  President  see  in  Harvey’s  thinly-veiled  insult 
to  the  Presidential  office  and  to  the  Pres  Went  himself  an  attack 
by  tho  Morgan  interest*  on  tire  President  and  his  policies.  It  looks 
to  the  Roosevelt  men  like  another  link  in  the  conspiracy  of  rich 
men  exposed  at  the  White  House  recently.” 

So  the  plot  evidently  thickens.  It  ha*  been  supposed  hitherto 
that  the  conspirators  were  all  ” reactionary  ” nnd  suspiciously 
prosperous  Republican*.  But  Colonel  llarvey  i*  a Democrat.  It 
would  not  be  *nrpri*ing  should  some  unguarded  criticism  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  by  Colonel  Itrvan  enmesh  the  great  commoner  him*elf 
in  this  web  of  suspicion,  la  fore  we  finally  get  done  with  the  worst 
plot  of  modern  times. 


A RIGHT  TO  THINK! 

From  the  Utica  44  Obncrrer  '*  • 

It  nee  ms  scarcely  credible  that  Colonel  Georg*  Harvey,  the  ac- 
complished editor  of  Harper's  Weekly  ami  The  \orth  irnrrim* 
Renew,  is  actually  on  the  President’*  black-list,  and  that  he  i* 
to  lie  henceforth  rated  a*  a " conspirator."  bent  on  destroying  the 
present  Presidential  policy  nnd  controlling  the  next  Republican 
national  convention.  How  does  it  happen  tliat  Colonel  Harvey  i* 
east  among  the  gnats  and  not.  among  the  sheep!  We  will  try  to 
tell — premising  that  wre  ore  indebted  to  yesterday's  New  York 
Time*,  through  its  Washington  correspondent,  who  sent  a spe- 
cial de*|Mitch  detailing  the  latest  new*  from  the  White  House. 

It  appear*  that  on  Saturday  night  last  Colonel  llarvey  made  a 
speech  at  the  Jefferson  dinner  in  New  York,  in  which  hr  openly 
condemned  the  one-man  power,  and  infrrrntiulty  struck  at  Then 
dore  Roosevelt.  That  is  the  substance  of  Iris  offence.  Ill*  rave 
wn*  considered  at  the  White  House  on  Monday,  and  it  wa*  declared 
there  that  the  Colnnel  had  evidently  enlisted  in  the  rich  men's 
club,  and  wa*  therefore  anathema  at  the  White  House.  Fearing, 
however,  that  this  explanation  lacked  somewhat  in  thickness — 
that  it  might  be  considered  too  thin  by  the  average  man — the 
President  went  deeper  inio  Colonel  Harvey’s  career  to  find  a rea 
son.  What  he  found  was  this:  In  the  earfy  autumn  of  lliOiS,  while 
the  Portsmouth  Conference  wa*  in  session,  it  apinars  that  Colonel 
Harvey  invited  Count  Witte  and  some  other  ai*tingiii*hcd  Rus- 
sians to  dine  with  him  in  New  York.  Count  Witte  was  compelled 
to  decline  the  invitation  because  on  alleged  investigation  he  found 
that  hi*  would-be  host  was  the  representative  and  mouthpiece  of 
J.  Pierpout  Morgan!  Mr.  Morgan  ia  not  now  pfreonn  grain  at 
the  White  House.  I*  it  plain  bow  Colonel  Harvey,  ft*  the  friend 
and  **  mouthpiece  ” of  such  a man.  becomes  himself  one  of  the 
44 millionaire  conspirators"  against  the  President! 

Colonel  Harvey  keeps  on  in  hi*  accustomed  way.  contributing 
much  excellent  matter  to  Harper's  Weekly  and  The  Xorlh  Amer- 
ican Re riew.  and  displaying  all  that  independence  which  George 
William  Curtis  used  to  show  in  the  old  days  when  he  made  Har- 
per's Weekly  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  Republican  newspaper*. 
In  the  last  number  of  that  lively  and  entertaining  bi-weekly  mag- 
azine he  print*  an  article  called  "Jackson  and  Rooorvelt--a 
Parallel”:  nnd  therein  he  points  nut  where  General  Jackson  erred 
— from  the  standpoint  of  Daniel  Webster  and  other  oh!  Federalists 
—in  much  the  same  way  a*  Mr.  Roosevelt  ha*  erred  in  the  sight 
of  State-right*  partisan*  and  strict  couitructionists  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Then  he  tell*  hour  Andrew  Jackson  made  Martin  Van 
Burcn  President,  and  predict*  how  Theodore  Roosevelt  will  not 
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b«  satisfied  unless  he  succeed*  next  year  in  forcing  Taft  or  Root 
upon  t In*  Republican  jwrly  a*  it*  candidate. 

Hadn't  a man  a right  to  think  an?  Hasn't  ho  abundant  Presi- 
dential acts  from  which  to  draw  Ilia  conclusions?  Yes,  yes,  to  both 
question*.  And  i»  he  to  la?  cast  into  limbo  and  branded  as  a 
'•conspirator”  for  so  thinking?  Well,  hardly,  in  our  estimation. 
And  yet  we  have  never  wielded  the  big  stick  I nor  do  we  pretend 
to  inteqirct  the  findings  and  motives  of  him  who  owns  that  in- 
strument of  torture. 

THE  THREE  LISTS 
From  the  JVrtr  Orfrau  “ Flairs  ” 

President  Rnonevclt  now  lias  o|m-ii  and  ready  to  till  at  a mo- 
ment's notin’  three  list*.  One  for  " liars,"  one  for  “ conspirators,” 
and  one  for  “enemies  of  the  republic."  Heme  any  man  who 
dares  to  oppose  M r.  Rnosrvelt  or  eritieise  what  he  may  say  or 
do  is  sure  to  find  himself  pul  down  on  at  least  one  of  the  three 
list*.  The  latest  name  to  he  added  to  the  already  im (Rising  array 
of  eonapiratora  is  Colonel  George  Harvey,  editor  of  Hari*kk'h 
Wkkki.y,  who  has  recently  been  saying  some  unpleasant  things 
alsmt  the  President,  and  saying  them  in  a way  that  liites  through 
the  akin. 

IjRst  Saturday  night  at  the  Jefferson  dinner  of  the  National 
Democratic  Club  in  New  York,  Colonel  Harvey  took  occasion  to 
oxprcH*  the  "pinion  that  the  country'  haa  enough  of  “the  raging 
of  the  revolutionary  instinct  of  a lawlow  mind."  enough  of  "the 
mendacious  duplicity'  of  those  holding  power.”  enough  of  M the 
unholy  alliances  of  Mammon  and  sanctimony  in  time  of  need,” 
“ enough  of  hollow  sham  and  glaring  hypocrisy  in  administration 
of  national  affairs.”  and  enough  of  a good  many  other  things  be- 
sides the  enumeration  of  which  is  rcaponsitde  for  the  fact,  that  he 
is  now  in  the  eonsniratoni’  rlas*. 

The  things  said  of  the  President  would  have  hurt  him  more 
than  they  did  were  it  not  for  the  fact  Hurt  Colonel  Harvey  is 
one  of  those  kind  of  Democrat*  whose  affect  ions  are  divided  be- 
tween the  Constitution  and  the  corporations,  with  the  latter  hold- 
ing the  larger  part  of  his  favor.  He  is  a polished  type  of  the 
" safe  and  sane  " Democrats  who  dwell  mostly  in  New  York,  and  Ms 
main  job  is  that  of  spokesman  for  the  “interests”  controlled  by 
J.  Pierpont  .Morgan  aud  other  buccaneers  of  high  finance.  Ilcing 
n fine  talker  us  well  ns  a rluent  writer.  Colonel  Harvey  in  his 
Saturday  night  speech  read  Roosevelt  out  of  the  Rcptildicitn  party 
and  Hrysn  out  of  the  Democratic  party  with  pleasing  facility. 

It  is  very  evident  that  no  Bryan  or  Roosevelt  will  do  for  Colonel 
Harvey  in  l»«M,  and  he  will  not.  he  satisfied  with  less  than  a 
Democratic  ticket  which  will  secure  the  entire  vote  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exeliange.  Mr.  Bryan  may  Is-  guilty  of  reprehensible 
conduct  in  attacking  the  predatory  operation*  of  “vested  inter- 
ests” and  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  lie  a dangerous  hraiu-stormer  and 
ruthless  usurper;  but  it  ia  very  evident  that  tin-  kind  of  talk 
that  Colonel  Harvey  gave  out  at  the  $10  dinner  of  the  National 
Drmorrntic  Club  is  not  calculated  to  arouse  enthusiasm  in  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Democracy.  Having  been  pretty  well  “done 
up"  in  reis-nl  years  by  such  "doers”  as  Morgan  and  llill.  Un- 
people prefer  to  link  their  fortunes  with  Bryan  and  Rooaevelt 
rather  than  with  the  men  Colonel  Harvey  extols’***  highly,  and  who 
have  “opened”  a great  many  things  beside*  the  great  West  to 
their  peculiar  kind  of  “ rivilimUon. 

ONLY  ONE8ELF  TO  BLAME 
From  Ihe  Ft,  Louis  “ Hr  pub  lie  " 

Colonel  (Jeorge  Harvey  is  the  latest  mark  for  the  President's 
displeasure.  The  reckless  editor  who  dared  to  publicly  proclaim 
Theodore  Roosevelt  a menace  to  the  nation  has  been  classed  as  one 
of  those  conspirators  who  have  entered  into  an  unholy  alliance  to 
thwart  the  will  of  the  people — ns  conceived  and  executed  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt—  and  to  defeat  the  policies  and  purposes  „f  the  occupant 
of  the  Whit#  House. 

Colonel  Harvey  cannot  expect  much  public  .sympathy.  Then* 
were  dire  examples  enough,  warnings  aplenty.  lie  must  have 
known  what  would  he  coming  to  him  if  he  uttucked  the  man  with 
the  big  hi  irk.  Colonel  llarvey  dared  to  brave  Presidential  dis- 
pleasure. and  Colonel  Harvey  — in  the  classic  language  of  the 
vaudevillian  — "has  got  his.”  The  country  is  too  intent  upon 
watching  President  Roosevelt  to  sec  what  he  will  do  next,  or  whom 
he  will  do  next,  to  give  Colonel  Harvey  and  his  chagrin  or  resent- 
nien  more  than  a (Missing  thought. 

The  only  issue  raised  ov  the  Harvey  incident — if  so  mild  a con- 
troversy with  the  President  may  lie  dignified  as  an  incident  — is 
the  significant  conclusion  forced  upon  us  that  President  Rooaevelt 
is  determined  no  man  shall  attack  him.  personally  or  nlticiully.  and 
escape  unsrathed.  When  l/mmi*  and  Storer  and  Parker  and  Har- 
rimsn  clashed  with  the  President,  the  issue  of  personal  veracity 
was  raised.  The  world  knows  how  prompt  was  the  President  to 
meet  it  and  to  make  mino>-meut  of  it.  The  Ananias  Club  is  prob- 
ably a*  well  and  generally  known  tn-dav  as  is  Tammany  nr  the 
Gridiron  Club.  But  Colonel  Harvey  did  not  intimate  anything 
against  the  President**  pcr»nn:il  honor,  and  he  ha*  not  been  ac 
(-used  of  a " deliberate  falsehood. ” 

The  whole  head  and  front  of  Colonel  Harvey’s  offending  is  that 
he  has  criticised  the  Rooaevelt  policy  and  method.  If  one  would 
be  neither  a "falsifier"  nor  a " conspirator ” he  may  keep  a 
closed  mouth.  If  any  man  gets  in  trouble  with  the  White  House 
henceforth  he  has  hut  himself  to  blame.  Let  him  who  runs  and 
reads  he  warned. 

Colonel  Harvey,  editor  of  Hari’KR'm  Wnonr.  has  brew  placard'd 
u»  one  of  the  five  million-dollar  conspirator*.  The  Colonel  was 
named  from  the  White  House  on  Monday  beeftUM  of  hi*  criticism 


of  the  Roosevelt  administration  before  the  National  Democratic 
Club  in  New  York.  The  term  conspirator  carries  a certain  amount 
of  opprobrium  with  it.  but  as  applied  by  the  President  it  gives 
even  an  editor  some  appearance  of  financial  standing.  The  I ’resi- 
dent should  not  name  too  many  conspirators,  however.  If  the 
five  millions  lie  divided  into  many  small  part*  the  conspiracy  will 
Is*  reduced  to  Ihe  ordinary  level  of  a mere  campaign. — Mobile 
tl  fainter. 

The  New  York  Timrs  has  the  exclusive  information  that  Colonel 
George  Harvey,  of  Hari’kk’m,  has  n<  »er  recovered  from  the  hint 
given. by  the  President  to  dc  Witte  to  keep  away  from  a liqwti 
Itussiu  dinner  given  by  Harvey  in  New  York  in  *1005.  the  intima- 
tion Iwing  that  de  Witte  had  Iwttcr  not  get  involved  even  socially 
with  a hig  banking  house  like  Morgan's,  which  has  a number  of 
publicity  enterprises  as  valuable  attachments.  Hut  that  i*  mag- 
nifying a cause  altogether  too  much. — Ronton  Record. 

Outside  of  the  publication*  which  he  represents,  the  public 
knows  little  of  the  true  nature  of  Colonel  Harvey.  That  he  stands 
close  to  “vested  interests”  cannot  fie  questioned.  As  for  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  he  is  known  by  the  ads  which  have  the  approba- 
tion of  millions  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Hence  the  futility  of  the 
■Muck  by  the  gentleman  who  went  nut  of  his  way  to  shv  a brick 
at  the  Chief  Magistrate. — Trot/  Recant. 

Colonel  Harvey  ha*  Is  on  denounced  ns  a " conspirator.”  This 
new  organization,  lieing  not  so  exclusive  as  the  Ananias  -Club,  is 
already  leading  the  latter  in  membership.  The  only  requisites  for 
mcniU-rnhip  to  the  Conspirators*  Association  are  a shaking  ac- 
quaintance with  oomr  man  of  wealth  and  the  deposition  to  dis- 
agree with  any  of  the  policies  of  our  strenuous  President.-— 
Rha-nixriUc  Republican. 

The  attempt  to  attribute  Colonel  Harvey’s  caustic  criticism  of 
Hu-  President  to  hi*  failure,  through  administration  influence,  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  Count  Witte  at  the  famous  dinner  which 
Harper  Brotliera  gave  to  the  Russian  members  of  the  penee  em- 
bassy, and  at  which  Colonel  Harvey  presided  with  signal  tact, 
falls  rather  flat,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  great  Russian  was  at 
Ihe  dinner  and  made  a speech. — Ration  Herald. 

The  President  will  find  in  Colonel  Harvey**  deliverance  further 
evidence  of  the  great  conspiracy  of  the  rich  men  to  defeat  his 
policies  of  which  he  complained  immediately  following  the  Haiti- 
■nan  incident,  and  thereby  Colonel  Harvey  may  get  into  the  game. 
But  should  .?.  Pier  pent  Mdtgnn  make  one  of  his  celebrated  peace* 
wifh  the  White  House.  Colonel  Harvey  may  find  MOM  dlflkttltj  in 
eating  his  hot  words. — Charlenlon  Fast, 

Of  course  George  Harvey  is  a "conspirator"  and  a hireling  of 
the  plutocrats.  Any  man  who  criticises  the  President  is  hired  by 
Hu*  Money  Power  to  plot  against  the  government.  We  won  hi  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  Private- Secretary  Loeb  lie  muzzled.  What- 
ever he  says  is  Isiund  to  lie  attributed  to  the  President,  but  he 
is  not  nearly  so  interesting,  a talker  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  i*. — Phila- 
delphia Record. 

Colonel  George  Harvey,  of  The  \orlh  American  Review  and 
RaIWk's  WkWCI.Y,  is  reported  to  have  been  entered  upon  the 
White  House  lint  of  “ conspirators,”  because  of  his  savage  criti- 
cisiu  of  President  Roosevelt  at  a .Teffei son-day  banquet  Saturday 
night.  This  seem*  to  be  a case  of  mia-listing.  Conspirator*  do 
not  work  and  plan  from  the  housetop*. — Springfield  Republican. 

Colonel  George  Harvey  ha*  another  hunch  on  hi*  wire  toe  Iteaides 
the  one  mentioned  yesterday.  He  *■«  mad  because  President  Roose- 
velt ntlviioi  Count  Witte  not  to  attend  the  Colonel  George  Harvey 
dinner,  and  madder  yet  because  the  Russian  envoy  took  the  Presi- 
dent** tip. — IfiNarxipofi/r  Journal. 

Ha?  Ha!  President  Roosevelt  charges  Colonel  George  Harvey 
with  bring  a “plotter"  against  his  imperial  intention*  of  naming 
his  own  successor.  Hist*  The  conspiracy  thickens! — Trenton  True 
American. 

Colonel  Harvey,  it  seem*,  is  in  the  $5,000,000  e«ns(iiracy.  too. 
If  that  enterprise  continue*  to  Is*  divideil  up  it  will  soon  make  its 
millionaire  promoter*  l«*ik  like  a set  of  pik«-r*. — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

Perhaps  Colonel  Harvey  got  on  the  President's  list  of  eon* 
spirator*  merely  from  the  fact  that  he  looks  like  one.  whieli  would 
Is'  iiui-idetiMl  justification  under  present  conditions  in  the  White 
House.  - Rochester  Herald. 

Speaking  of  '-on* piracies,  who  knows  Imt  (lie re'*  one  between  the 
Honorable  William  Randolph  Hear*!  and  Colonel  Harvey? — Rrori- 
timer  llullrtln. 

Colonel  George  Harvey  seems  to  le  identified  with  reasonable 
an  uno  v a*  the  pre-x  agent  of  that  Rich  Men'*  Conspiracy  (Line 
Red ) . — R tt n idem  e Hullelin. 

Colonel  Harvey  i*  now  catalogued  on  (lie  White  House  con 
spirncy  lisf.  but  a*  yet  he  hasn’t  loan  promoted  to  the  higher  die- 
tine t ion  of  membership  in  the  Ananias  Club. — Boston  Globe. 
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The  Majestic  Beauty 


of  Fujiyama,  the  sacred  mountain  of  japan, 
is  but  one  uf  the  many  sights  in  that  land  of 
mystery  which  fascinate  the  American  traveler. 
Fujiyama  is  about  seventy. five  miles  from  Yo- 
kohama, the  first  port  of  call  on  the  trip  to 

Japan  and  China 

Your  trip  to  the  Orient  will  be  a delightful  one 
if  nude  on  the  mammoth  steamship  " MINNE- 
SOTA," which  follows  the  mild  Japan  Current 
from  Seattle  to  the  Orient.  A pleased  passen- 
ger recently  wrote  us.  *'  If  I were  to  sum  up  in 
one  word  the  merits  of  the  * Minnesota,  It 
would  be  with  the  word  comk»*tahi.k." 

For  illustrated  folder  and  full  Information  re- 
garding the  trip,  address  any  representative  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway,  Nurtures 
PACIR1C  Railway,  or 

Great  Northern  Steamship  Company 
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What  Prominent  Men  are  Saying  of  this  Nefy>  Book — 

The  Future  in  America, 

By  H.  G.  WELLS 

BOOKER.  T.  WASHINGTON — “I  have  read  with  cordial  interest  Mr.  H.  (».  Wells’s  Future  in 
America.  He  has  written  with  an  alert,  open  mind,  and  has  discriminatingly  set  forth  in  his  ad- 
mirable study  the  trend  of  American  institutions.  I find  myself  with  him  especially  in  his  deep 
sympathy  with  those  parts  of  our  American  citizenship  that  most  deserve  and  need  at  this  time  the 
helpful  sympathy  of  all  good  citizens.” 

A.  CONAN  DOYLE — “I  think  there  is  as  much  wisdom  and  political  insight  in  Wells’s  Future 
in  America  as  in  any  book  I have  ever  read.” 

FRANKLIN  H.  GIDDINGS — “Mr.  Wells’s  observations  are  so  keen,  his  style  is  so  vivacious. 

Professor  of  Sociology,  Columbia.  University  and  his  humor  so  kindly  that  his  study  of  the  future  in  America 
appeals  to  a multitude  of  readers  merely  by  its  interest  and  charm.  But  to  the  thoughtful  it  is  far 
more  than  so  much  gttod  reading.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Mr.  Wells  is  one  of  the  ten  or  twelve  most 
up-to-date  men  just  now  alive,  and  in  his  ‘search  after  realities'  he  has  found  and  described  some 
realities  here  in  the  Vnited  Stares  that  we  shall  do  well  to  face  and  examine.  Impressionistic  as 
it  is,  Mr.  Wells’s  volume  is  quite  as  serious  a challenge  to  sober  thought  as  Mr.  Bryce’s  more  de- 
tailed and  conventional  account  of  our  institutions.” 

ROBERT  C.  OGDEN  — “ The  sympathetic  spirit  of  Mr.  Wells’s  study  of  American  conditions  stamps 
his  work  with  a winning  note  of  sincerity.  The  hook  is  stimulating,  instructive,  interesting.  It 
should  he  carefully  read  by  ever)'  American  with  a weary  head  and  an  anxious  heart  concerning 
present-day  problems  in  this  country.  The  chapter  on  the  ’Tragedy  of  Color*  is  impressive  and 
masterful.** 

Illustrated.  Price  $2.00  net. 
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Sampson  Rock 
of  Wall  Street 


By  EDWIN  LEFi-VRE 

Author  of  " WaU  Street  Stories.”  " The  Golden  Flood 


IN  Wall 
Street  Mr. 
Left  vre  has 
found  all  that 
goes  to  the 
making  of  the 
most  exciting 
kindof  astory 
of  love  and 
adventure. 
There  are  an 
American  girl 
and  American 
millions  to  be 
won,  and  the 
hero  makes  a 
daring  light 
for  them. 
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COMMENT 

The  National  Beveridge 

Ox  General  G east's  birthday  Senator  Dkveudor  made  a 
s|tcecli.  It  wi.N  u speech  in  defence  of  Tiibouovb  Rixwevklt, 
and  naturally,  therefore,  in  condemnation  of  States’  rights. 
It  had  special  reference  to  n speech  made  in  this  city  on 
.Iekeehson'k  tlay.  Senator  Bkvkhiikje  is  not  a constitutional 
lawyer  nor  a constitutional  statesman.  He  occupies  a posi- 
tion, however,  by  favor  of  Indiana,  where  he  can  do  much 
harm  by  melting  constitutional  principles  in  the  fire  of  his 
rhetoric.  He  avers  with  much  feeling  that  the  States  must 
confine  themselves  to  local  self-government,  and  that  the 
nation  should  be  supreme  over  ull  subjects  that  are  not  “con- 
fined to  that  portion  of  the  American  people  living  in  any 
lairticulur  State.”  In  this  philosophy  a State  should  not  be 
(icnnitted  to  do  anything  that  might  affect,  directly  or  in- 
directly, tin?  people  of  other  States.  The  extravagance  of 
Mr.  Bevkihihik’s  contention  in  illustrated  by  his  adv<x*acy 
of  tlie  policy  of  taking  away  from  the  States  all  control  over 
their  own  railroads  if  they  pass  beyond  the  State's  own 
boundaries,  and  his  supreme  announcement  that  the  nation 
should  deny  to  a State  the  supervision  of  the  capital  of  its  own 
citizens  which  is  invested  in  corporations  create*!  by  it.  He 
also  favors  imlional  laws  for  the  prevention  and  punishment 
of  overcapitalization,  national  compulsory  publicity  laws,  and, 
dually,  he  favors  the  national  incorporation  of  ull  great  eor- 
l*>rutio»s.  He  had  something  to  say,  of  course,  concerning 
his  proposed  child-labor  law,  and  lion.*  he  goes  n step  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Presidential  theory  of  constitutional  amendment 
by  judicial  constructions;  he  believe*  in  changing  the  (’on- 
stitution  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  Con- 
gress. small  **r  large  changes  should  lx*  Hunk*.  Instead  of 
amendment  by  judicial  * -oust  ructions,  Mr.  Bkveuidub  would 
have  amendment  by  legislation. 

Constitutional  Amendment  by  Legislation 

Mr.  Bevkiuixsb’k  speech  is  especially  worthy  of  comm**nt. 
tweauae  he  gives  the  frankest  and  fullest  expression  to  the 
views  of  tlie  constitutional  wlmol  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
When  Mr.  Hour  addressed  the  Pennsylvanians,  the  school  was 
not  disposed  to  go  farther  than  the  declaration  that  it.  was 
prepared  to  accomplish  its  purpoae  to  umend  the  ('(institution 
hv  tlie  const  ructions  of  judges  whom  the  President  might 
appoint  for  the  purpose.  This,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  an 
honorable  method,  but  it.  recognize*  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
stitution is  still  respected  and  believed  ip  liy  the  people.  Mr. 
Rkvkkiixjb  goes  farther,  and  his  method*  are  much  franker 
imd  altogether  more  admirable  tliau  the  earlier  subterfuge. 
In  place  of  the  judges  he  would  substitute  Congress.  Either 
of  the  two  view*  would  destroy  our  constitutional  government. 
By  the  method  of  amendment  h.v  construct  ion*  the  judicial 
rcrvnnts  of  the  Executive  would  make  the  changes  desired 


by  the  President;  by  the  BP’ffillKE  method.  Congress  would 
pass  whatever  lawn  it  desired.  The  objection  that  n particular 
law  was  contrary  to  the  Constitution  would  be  met  by  the 
assertion— we  quote  from  Brveriduk— -that  “ for  the  evils  of 
the  hour  the  Constitution  permits  us  to  apply  the  remedies 
of  the  hour.”  That  is  what  the  English  Constitution  permits 
Parliament  to  do,  but  our  own  theory  of  government  is  that 
a constitutional  provision  is  the  luw  of  the  people,  governing 
Congress  as  it  governs  the  President  and  the  judges,  and  the 
]woplc  themselves  who  made  it.  The  Congress  which  under- 
take*, by  applying  the  Bbykrjdub  theory,  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution by  legislation  is  usurping  a function  which  the 
people  have  reserved  to  themselves,  aiul  thus  violate  the  very 
low  which  gives  it  life.  Biit  it  breaks  tlie  law  after  the  man- 
ner of  a highwayman,  and  not  after  the  manner  of  a pick- 
pocket. Mr.  Beveridge  is  at  least  entitled  to  tlie  credit  of 
being  willing  to  take  all  the  chances  of  an  open  attempt  to 
destroy  Federal  government.  Whether  be  would  set  up  in 
ite  place  a national  or  centralized  republic  like  Franc*?  nr 
a constitutional  monarchy  like  England  be  does  not  tell  us. 
His  familiarity  with  the  instrument  which  he  attacks  is 
shown  by  tho  extraordinary  remark  that  the  doctrine  that 
the  States  ought  to  be  permitted  to  retain  the  powers  recog- 
nized by  the  Constitution  as  belonging  to  them  is  the  same 
ns  the  doctrine  by  Calhoun  that  the  States  may  deprive  the 
Federal  government  of  power*  which  they  had  granted  to  it; 
also,  Mr.  Beveridge  announces  that  “ in  this  Constitution 
not  one  word  atiout  States’  rigid*  appeared.1*  If  he  will  read 
the  Tenth  Amendment  he  will  find  these  words:  “The  power* 
not  delegated  to  the  United  State*  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively, or  to  the  people.” 

Governor  Hughes  and  the  Legislature 

Governor  TIihiiies’h  defeat  in  the  Kei.sey  matter  is  symp- 
tomatic. Tin-  New  York  organisation  of  the  Governor’s  party 
is  for  the  bad  inen,  the  bad  practices,  tlie  had  acts,  of  whoa 
and  of  which  Mr.  Huoiiex  luis  promised  the  people  of  tin* 
State  to  rid  their  government.  The  proposition  in  the  Kelsey 
case  was  clear,  and  was  well  act  fortli  by  tho  Governor  tho 
day  after  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  remove  the  Super- 
intendent of  Insurance.  He  had  found  that  the  politician* 
of  tho  State  had  maintained  corrupt  relations  with  insurance 
companies,  and  that  these  had  been  fostered  and  increased 
through  the  agency  of  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Insurance.  Sulxiequently,  when  he  went  to  Albany,  he  dis- 
covered that  Kelsey  had  not  administered  hi*  office  to  im- 
prove matters;  and  he  demonstrated  by  a public  examination 
that,  he  was  ignorant  of  his  duties,  incompetent  to  administer 
tliein,  and  lenient  to  old  offenders.  Therefore  he  asked  the 
Senate  to  remove  him.  The  two  party  machines  united  to 
retain  KfU.su V in  office.  It  is  natural  that  they  should  do 
this.  If  the  people  an?  to  have  their  way,  party  machine*  will 
lx»  no  better  than  old  junk.  It  remains  to  lx?  seen  whether 
the  machine  lender*  are  right,  and  whether  they  will  take 
their  government  away  from  the  buiwcs  who  have  been  using 
it  for  private  gain.  There  are  promising  signs  that  the  people 
who  by  their  vote*  decide  the  fates  of  both  machines  and 
Governors  are  decidedly  with  Mr.  IIuuiibh. 

Is  Hughes’s  Defeat  General  ? 

It  is  reported  from  Washington  that,  the  administration 
fears  that  the  defeat  of  Governor  Hi’fiiiKs  in  the  Kelsey 
case  is  more  serious  than  appears  on  the  surface;  that  it  im- 
plies defoat  all  along  the  line  of  his  promised  reforms;  that 
it  means  defeat  of  tho  bill  for  the  recounting  of  the  vote  in 
the  last  municipal  election;  and  that  the  utilities  bill  is  also 
t loomed.  It  is  said,  further,  that  the  President  intends  to  lend 
the  Governor  a helping  hand  in  his  proposed  campaign 
throughout  the  coming  summer  to  induce  tlie  people  to  trounce 
the  Republican  politician*  into  line.  It  is  pretty  evident  that 
some  of  the  Governor’s  measures,  notably  tlie  public  utilities 
hill,  need  discussion,  and  that  any  effort  to  force  the  poli- 
tician* to  support  them  through  fear  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  would 
be  an  improper  use  of  power  and  influence.  As  for  the  re- 
forms which  Governor  Hi  ciies  desires,  for  the  adoption  nf 
which  tlie  wist?  people  of  the  State  will  stand  by  him.  New 
York  had  Ix-st  be  left  without  aid  from  Washington.  The 
State  has  always  lxvn  in  the  luihit  of  looking  after  its  own 
affairs.  Besides,  Governor  HUGHES  cannot  be  aided  from 
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Washington  ox«*cpt  by  arts  which  will  bring  joy  to  tlie  hearts 
of  the  rascal*,  even  if  they  are  for  the  moment  defeated, 

W.utney  for  Governor 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Whitney  i*  willing  to  be  the  Democratic 

candidate  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Lately,  Mr.  Wiiit- 
xky  has  Itoen  agm-iug  with  Mr.  Bryan  more  than  bus  up- 
peured  either  necessary  or  natural,  hut  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Democratic  organization  of  Massachusetts  divided 
between  Moran  and  Bryan,  Moran  being  the  favorite  of 
Mohan — if  lie  does  not  still  favor  Kelaiikt — while  Bryan  in 
the  candidate  of  Georiik  Frei»  Wii.uams.  Mr.  Whitney  is 
not  intending  to  run  on  the  iasuc  of  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum, or  because  he  may  favor  government  ownership  of 
railroad*,  but  on  thy  question  of  reciprocity  with  Canuda. 
This  is  the  burning  issue  in  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Wihtnkt 
is  the  embodiment  of  it.  Two  years  ago  he  ran  for 
Lieutenant-Governor  against.  Eden  Draper,  the  embodiment  of 
the  other  principle,  and  came  very  near  a victory.  Lfeat  year 
he  was  denieil  the  nomination  for  (lover nor  for  reasons  that 
some  Massachusetts  Democrats  ought  not  to  want  to  recall. 
All  the  time,  however,  the  sentiment  for  free  trade  with 
C’anndn  hns  been  growing  in  Massachusetts.  The  protective 
tariff  that  was  first  devised  to  make  some  citizen*  rich  is  now 
making  most  of  her  producing  citizens  poor.  Massachusetts 
is  to  the  rest  of  the  Union  as  England  is  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  She  has  much  to  sell  and  little  to  protect,  and  she 
want*  her  natural  market,  which  the  Di.nclky  law  denies  her. 

Campaign  Funds  of  1906 

Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  once  a Senator,  and  now  dwelling  in 
California,  is  an  authority  on  campaign  fnnds.  lie  raised, 
or  had  the  credit  of  raising,  the  money — or  “wip,”  n»  Mr. 
Arthur  called  it — that  is  supposed  to  have  carried  Indiana 
for  Gareielh.  lie  bus  reappeared  to  the  world  long  enough 
to  say  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  iH  a candidate  for  reelection.  This 
Mr.  Roosevelt  continue*  to  deny  with  great  and  appropriate 
vehemence.  lie  has  now  included  those  who  favor  the  third 
term  for  him  among  the  reactionary  conspirator*.  Their 
game,  he  thinks,  has  for  its  purpose  the  discrediting  of  him 
with  the  people.  Mr.  Dorsey  goes  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Bryan 
could  defeat  Mr.  Roosevelt,  because  he  could  raise  a larger 
campaign  fund  than  would  be  contributed  for  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
This  is  the  kind  of  prophetic  vision  which  one  might  expect 
from  a former  *eer  who.  like  Mr.  Dorset,  Inis  been  so  long 
retired  from  political  activities.  Besides,  campaign  funds 
will  not  be  so  fashionable  in  IJMtS  ns  they  were  in  1004;  nor 
is  it  to  be  exoceted  that  so  strange  ami  new  an  experience 
a*  a political  triumph — such  a reversal  of  what  may  be  called 
the  alteration  of  nature’s  law — is  to  come  to  Mr.  Bryan  so 
late  in  life. 

Trial  by  Mob 

A very  serious  state  of  things  bus  been  brought  about  in 
the  Haywood  ami  Moyer  ease.  What  has  liccn  going  on  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  attempt  to  prevent  n calm 
ami  fair  judicial  trial  of  the  three  men  who  are  charged 
with  the  murder  of  ex-Governor  HTEamnna  That  this 
movement  has  been  stimulated  by  an  incautious  letter  written 
by  the  President  does  not  excuse  the  effort  to  excite  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  the  accused.  Tlie  parade  of  thousands 
of  labor  men  and  women  in  the  East,  ami  especially  in  New 
York,  to  the  end  of  influencing  the  administration  of  justice 
is  not  un  agreeable  tqievtiu-le,  and  does  not  lend  a glory  to  our 
American  civilization.  The  old  maxim  that  in  war  the  laws 
are  silent  hn*  in  proper  communities  its  conip’eimnt.  When 
the  law  is  judging  men,  public  expression,  especially  if  it  hr 
of  the  brawling  sort,  ought  to  stop.  We  have  had  far  too 
much  of  trial  by  the  public,  especially  the  prejudiced  public. 
Such  trials  an-  usually  conducted  without  evidence  by  men 
who  know  not  the  law  or  who  do  not  appreciate  its  sanctity. 
Every  country  has  its  blot,  and  our  deepest  blot  just  now 
seem*  to  lie  made  by  our  administration  of  criminal  justice. 
The  outcries  of  tho  multitude  in  behalf  of  an  accused  are  as 
hostile  to  the  doing  of  exact  and  even  justice  as  is  the  pre- 
jndgment  of  n single  high  official. 

The  Tariff  Agreement  wtth  Germany 

The  announcement  that  then'  ha*  been  a tariff  ngrrrment 
between  this  country  and  Germany  has  led  to  some  premature 


rejoicing.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a tariff  war  between  the 
two  countries  has  been  delayed,  and  perhaps  absolutely  pre- 
vented. But  we  must  wait  for  a final  judgment  until  Con- 
gress meets  next  winter.  Germany  insists  upon  a modification 
of  our  admin istrative  tariff  law  before  consenting  to  a final 
grant  of  minimum  rates,  uml  Congress  alone  can  comply  in 
Ibis  respect  Beside*,  the  Kaiser  i*  meeting  with  difficulties 
on  his  side,  and,  as  we  all  know,  in  these  days  important 
international  relations  are  <lc|M‘iideut  on  legislative  bodies. 
The  main  concession  on  our  part  appears  to  he  in  rc«|>cct  of 
German  champagnes,  and,  judging  from  the  wine-lists  of 
hotels  uml  restaurants,  such  a concession  would  not  strike 
the  ordinary  American  citizen  as  of  vast  importance. 

Very  Little  Home  Rule  for  Ireland 

It  has  proved  iinpneaiblc  for  the  BANNER  MAN  government 
to  fulfil  the  promise  made  to  the  Irish  Nationalists  during 
tlio  last  electoral  cairquiigu  that  it  would  introduce  and  curry 
through  the  House  of  Commons  a hill  conceding  a substantial 
instalment  of  home  rule.  Mr.  John  E.  Redmond,  the  Nation- 
alist leader,  has  declared  that  his  party  would  accept  nothing 
less.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Premier,  Sir  II.  J.  Cameuell- 
Baxnehman,  is  a genuiue  believer  in  home  rule  for  Ireland, 
and  meant  to  do  what  be  *aid  Ik*  would,  but  unfortunately 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Secretary  of  War. 
Mr.  Haldane,  have  announced  that  they  will  resign  sooner 
than  sanction  any  measure  that  can  be  regarded  even  a*  the 
germ  of  a separate,  legislature  for  ^Ireland.  As  they  would 
probably  Iw  followed  by  at  least  one  other  member  of  the 
cabinet,  the  Liberal  party  would  lie  split  in  twain,  and  that 
would  be  a disruption  which  even  the  Irish  Nationalists  would 
dislike  to  witness,  for  they  fear  that  if  an  ap|ieal  to  the  con- 
stituencies should  be  made  thi*  year,  the  Unionists  might 
triumph.  The  new  Irish  council  for  which  the  bill  provides 
will,  therefore,  have  no  legislative  functions,  and  even  its 
administrative  powers  will  Is*  qualified,  not  including,  we  are 
told,  control  over  the  Lord- Lieu  tenancy,  the  Irish  Privy  Coun- 
cil. the  Irish  judiciary,  or  the  Irish  constabulary,  though  it 
will  exercise  authority  over  the  metropolitan  police  of  Dublin. 
The  composition  of  the  projected  council  is  intended  evi- 
ticnlly  to  conciliate  the  Nationalist  member*  of  the  House  of 
Common*  on  the  otic  hand  and  the  Unionist  majority  of 
the  House  of  I^rtls  on  the  other;  for  all  the  Irish  members 
of  Parliament  arc  to  l»o  members  of  the  council,  the  neces- 
sity for  separate  elections  being  thus  obviated.  On  the  other 
hand,  a minority  of  the  meinliers  of  the  council  will  not  ho 
elective,  but  appointed  by  the  government,  in  order  that  the 
land-owning  minority  in  Ireland  may  Ik-  represented.  Such 
a measure  may  prove  acceptable  to  those  Unionist  peers  who, 
like  Lord  Denrwkx,  favor  administrative  devolution  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  what  position  will  Is*  taken  by  the  Nation- 
alist M.P.’s  will  lie  determined  by  the  convention  of  their 
party  which  will  Iw*  held  at  Dublin  during  the  Whitsuntide 
nress.  To  nn  American  onlooker  it  seem*  patent  that  it  would 
be  a mistaken  policy  for  the  Irish  Nationalists  to  repudiate 
the  bill,  no  matter  how  far  short  it  falls  of  satisfying  their 
claim*.  Ilnlf  a loaf  is  better  than  no  bread  ut  all. 

Who  Go  Wrong 

A Long  Island  Episcopal  clergyman  lately  abandoned  his 
wife  and  children  and  eloped  with  a young  girl.  The  bishop 
of  hi*  diocese.  Dr.  Bi  roes*.  has  been  criticised  for  saying 
in  a sermon  treating  of  the  occurrence  that  “ the  priest  al- 
ways take*  his  color  from  the  people  to  whom  Ik-  ministers.” 
He  seemed  to  auggeat  that  the  lax  morality  of  society  in 
these  {tarts  was  portly  to  blame  for  the  clergyman’s  fall,  and 
that  suggestion  he  intensified  bv  his  further  remarks.  No 
doubt  it  is  true,  os  n rule,  that  when  a society  is  rotten  its 
rottenness  in  time  penetrates  more  or  less  into  its  priesthood, 
but  no  rHh-ction  of  that  sort  seem*  to  us  to  touch  such  a 
«*nse  ns  that  of  Mr.  Cooke,  the  runaway  Long  Island  rector. 
When  a man  in  hi*  position  and  of  his  general  standing  goes 
the  way  Chore  has  gone,  the  degeneration  of  which  his  fall 
i*  the  evidence  is  not  social,  but  purely  individual.  A few 
years  ago  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  after  a remarkable  church 
career  in  Buffalo,  came  to  New  York  a*  rector  of  n parish. 
Hero  he  preached  brilliantly  for  a time,  but  presently  changed 
bis  religion  and  become  a Roman  Catholic  (somewhat  to  the 
dismay  of  that  body),  and  after  a time  left  his  wife  and  ran 
away  with  some  other  woman.  But  long  before  these  final 
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eccentricities  had  developed  it  had  been  said  of  him  by  an 
observant  physician  that  his  mind  was  unsound,  and  thut  lie 
was  certain  in  time  to  come  to  some  sort  of  break-down.  So 
in  tiie  case  of  another  young  clergyman  in  New  York,  who 
was  a fire  chaplain  for  a time,  but  who  left  his  wife  and  went 
off  with  a trained  nurse — his  eccentricity  was  very  notice- 
able long  before  lie  ran  away.  Such  cases  aa  these  are  not 
produced  by  bud  conditions  of  society.  They  are  individual 
disasters,  traceable,  no  «k»ubt,  in  most  cases  to  some  kind  of 
physical  degeneration.  They  hap|>en  in  all  callings,  and  it 
is  no  more  significant  when  the  culprit  is  a minister  than 
when  ho  is  n bank  officer,  a doctor,  or  a lawyer.  A certain 
amount  of  bad  timlier  gets  into  all  the  professions.  Defective 
character  is  often  joined  to  very  good  abilities  and  sometimes 
to  great  talent.  Sometimes,  too,  men  of  good  aspirations 
degenerate,  become  irresponsible,  and  come  to  calamitous 
smash.  All  there  is  to  do  in  such  cases  is  to  clean  up  and 
go  on. 

Eight  Hours  of  Factory  ^ork  Enough 

The  new  child-labor  law  for  New  York  State,  which  will 
take  effect  next  January,  provides  that  no  minor  under  six- 
teen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  hi  work  in 
any  factory  lie  fore  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  or  after  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  more  than  eight  hours  in  any 
one  day.  Under  the  law  now  in  force  nine  hours  of  work 
are  permitted,  between  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  seven 
at  night.  A minor  under  sixteen  needs  at  least  nine  hours 
of  sleep,  and  under  the  new  law  his  chance  of  getting  it 
will  lie  considerably  bettered.  He  al«o  needs  fresh  air — 
out-of-door  air — in  some  of  his  waking  hours,  and  five  o’clock 
seems  plenty  late  enough  to  keep  him  in  a factory.  The  new 
law  attests  that  New  York  is  one  of  the  State’s  that  can  deal 
with  its  child-labor  problem  without  the  interposition  of  the 
bcflerul  government. 

Sermons  and  Golf 

In  Brockton,  Masauchusetts,  a controversy  is  going  on  be- 
tween one  of  the  city’s  clergymen  and  the  young  men  whom 
lie  accuses  of  not  frequenting  the  church  and  of  preferring 
the  art  of  golf.  The  young  men  retort  that  the  cause  of  the 
fulling  off  in  church  attendance  is  not  a growing  disrespect 
for  religion,  but  the  decay  in  the  art  of  sermonizing.  The 
quarrel  is  one  in  which  each  side  would  find  it  difficult  to 
sustain  its  case.  Of  one  thing  we  are  sure,  however,  that 
there  is  lx>th  more  physical  and  more  intellectual  activity 
in  this  country  than  there  was  a generation  or  two  ago.  but 
it  may  well  he  that  greater  as  are  the  interests  of  the  mind, 
they  are  not  so  obvious  ms  they  were.  It  may  be,  too,  that 
the  mind  is  proportionately  less  influential  than  it  was;  hut 
if  this  lie  true,  the  mind  has  met  with  reverses  that  are  tem- 
porary only,  it  will  recover  ita  natural  ascendency.  We  are 
sure  of  this,  too,  that  no  good  preacher  goes  without  a suf- 
ficient congregation,  and  that  no  good  pastor  is  poor  in  hu- 
man material  eager  for  his  improving  ministrations. 

Otitcn  Brisbane  Speaks 

Citizen  Arthur  Brisbane  was  one  of  the  after-dinner 
orators  who  spoke  at  the  nineteenth  annual  reunion  of  the 
lecturers  in  the  Board  of  Education  courses  at  the  Hotel 
Astor  on  May  2,  He  followed  Dr.  Leiiviukk,  \Vho  told  about 
the  work  the  lecturers  were  doing,  and  how,  among  other 
things,  they  gave  the  new-come  immigrant  in  his  own  tongue 
his  first  lessons  in  American  citizenship.  Citizen  Brisbane, 
when  his  turn  came,  said  to  tlie  lecturers: 

I wish  this  country  could  compare  more  favorably  than  it  does 
with  the  countries  from  which  our  immigration  (tunes.  Three 
immigrants  leave  Kuksim.  with  its  lawlessness  and  its  Czar,  and 
they  come  here  to  a country  in  which  there  is  a more  dangerous 
lawlessness — the  lawlessness  of  the  Hollar.  You  have  a great  oppor- 
tunity— the  opportunity  to  tell  the  immigrant  thr  actual  truth 
■bom  this  country— that  a dollar  here  U aa  lawless,  aa  powerful, 
aa  cynical  as  the  t’xar  of  Kuaaja. 

Citizen  Brisbane  ought  to  know  aa  much  about  dollars  and 
their  powers  and  depositions  as  any  one.  He  has  the  handling 
of  dojlara  of  his  own  in  fair  multitude,  and  in  a recent  State' 
election  he  was  very  close  to  as  lawless,  mischievous,  and  cyn- 
ical a lot  of  dollars  as  one  often  sees  disbursed.  If  with  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  Mr.  William  IIkakst’s  disbursements 
He  has  formed  a deep  and  honest  impression  that  American 
dollars  are  lawless  and  cynical,  it  would  be  unkind  to  dispute 


his  assertion,  even  though  it  is  so  very  much  too  general  ami 
sweeping. 

A Harvard  Method  of  Diffusing  Education 

The  current  number  of  the  Harvard  University  Gazette— 
an  official  publication  of  the  university — has  a list  of  fellow- 
ships and  scholarships  awarded  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  certain  features  of  which  are  worth  re- 
marking. There  ore  over  ninety  of  these  fellowships  ami 
scholarships,  carrying  incomes  of  various  amounts,  which 
ure  intended  to  help  the  holders  of  them  to  continue  their 
studies.  The  incomes  are  derived  from  gifts  made  at  various 
times  to  Harvard  University,  chiefly  by  such  Boston  or  Massa- 
chusetts donors  bh  have  at  all  times  been  the  university'* 
chief  benefactors.  What  has  interested  us  has  been  to  notice 
to  whom  the  income  of  all  this  Massachusetts  money  is  go- 
ing. Out  of  the  ninety-odd  award*  of  income,  less  than  one- 
third  are  to  graduates  or  students  of  Harvard  College.  The 
rest  go  to  graduates  of  more  than  forty  different  institutions, 
scattered  over  the  country  from  Brunswick,  Maine,  to  south- 
ern California,  including  graduates  of  four  or  five  of  the 
Cunadisu  colleges  and  one  from  Cambridge,  England.  The 
fact  that  makes  these  students  eligible  for  these  award*  i* 
that  they  have  been  members  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
It  makes  an  impression  on  the  mind  to  ace  this  Harvard 
money  'handed  out  to  facilitate  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  by 
graduates  of  the  universities  of  Texas,  Alabama,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  Missouri.  Illinois.  Toronto,  and  Rochester;  of 
Leland  Stanford  University  and  Wesleyan  and  Colgate  and 
New  York  and  Vanderbilt  ami  Dalhousic  and  Buckncl!  ami 
Queens  and  Acadia  and  McGill  and  Western  and  North- 
western; and  of  a score  of  colleges,  from  Oberlin  and  Al- 
leghany and  Georgetown  to  Dartmouth  and  Rowdoin.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  a liberal  spirit  that  actuates  this  wholesale  extra- 
parietal  diffusion  of  family  funds. 

Mr.  Schwab *•  Experience  In  San  Francisco 

.Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab  has  been  telling  the  San  Fran- 
cisco labor  organizations  that  they  are  fast  killing  off  the 
geese  that  have  been  laying  golden  eggs  for  them.  He  did 
not  express  it  in  that  metaphorical  guise.  He  put  it  plainer, 
declaring  that  the  Union  Iron  Works,  which  belongs  to  hi* 
steel  company,  will  never  build  another  ship  in  San  Francisco 
so  long  a*  labor  conditions  remain  a*  they  are  now.  “ T have 
never  seen  anything  like  it  anywhere,"  said  Mr.  Schwab, 
ami  went  on  to  explain  that  he  had  aequired  along  with  the 
Union  Iron  Works  a contract  to  build  three  battle-ship*  for 
the  United  State*  government,  and  had  built  them  at  a loss 
of  which  was  more  money,  he  Baid,  than  his  com- 

pany had  been  able  to  make  in  all  ita  other  works  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  lie  wants  no  more  such  contracts. 
Unless  labor  conditions  change,  he  said,  all  manufacturing 
must  stop  in  San  Francisco,  since  no  mun  would  dare  bid 
on  future  contracts  with  the  labor  organizations  constantly 
raising  wages  and  reducing  the  hours  of  labor. 

Guarding  the  Honorable  Toes  of  Japan 

London  despatches,  dated  May  7,  say  thut  after  some  back- 
ing and  filling,  and  much  discussion  and  many  jeers,  formal 
notice  has  been  sent  to  Mrs.  D’Oyly  Carte  that  “The 
Mikado’’  must  not  be  produced  in  England,  and  she  ha* 
given  orders  withdrawing  it  from  the  stage.  It  may  return 
sometime,  when  Japanese  approval  is  less  essential  to  British 
comfort  than  it  is  at  present.  Meanwhile  the  mass  of  ethno- 
logical knowledge  has  been  enriched  by  the  observation  that 
the  Japanese  have  the  most  extended  and  sensitive  tors  i” 
the  world.  It  seems  inconvenient  for  the  moment  to  ascer- 
tain how  hard  a nation  with  such  toes  con  kick. 

Sport  for  Sport’s  Sake 

President  Ham.ky  of  Yale  wants  his  young  gentlemen  to 
enter  into  tlieir  athletics  “ for  the  love  of  honor  in  the  hntfib 
eat  seme,  unmixed  with  the  love  of  gain  in  any  sense.”  He 
reproaches  those  of  them  “ who  regard  athletics  a»  a sort  of 
competitive  means  of  pushing  the  university  ahead  of 
rival.”  This,  he  says,  is  professionalism  of  the  most  subtb 
and  therefore  the  most  dangerous  sort.  Even  to  eonsak? 
whether  athletic  victories  increase  numbers  in  a universt* 
he  considers  a dangerous  dallying  with  temptation.  Sf*9*’ 
for  its  own  sake  Isays  Dr.  J I\i>lky. 
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The  Results  of  the  London  Colonial  Conference 

Vll.THoiran  ho  colonial  Premier  could  have  expected  the  adop- 
lion  of  thr  progs  seed  preferential  tariff  in  favor  of  the  colonies  by 
the  present  British  government,  in  view  of  the  emphatic  verdict 
again*!  that  project  pronounced  at  the  last  general  election,  the 
inference  should  not  la*  drawn  that  tike  Colonial  Conference,  just 
held  in  iaondon,  ha*  proved  entirely  abortive.  Perhaps  a greater 
show  of  deference  would  have  hern  puid  to  the  advocacy  of  that 
policy  by  Mr.  Dkakin,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Australian 
commonwealth,  had  he  been  earnestly  supported  by  all  of  the 
other  delegate*  from  tike  colonies.  This  was  not  the  case.  Mr. 
Dkakin  received  active  cooperation  only  from  the  representative* 
of  New  Zealand.  Cape  Colony,  and  Natal,  lirneral  Botha, 
Premier  of  the  Transvaal,  declared  that  lie  did  not  want  a 
preferential  tariff.  because  he  thought  that  Great  Britain  should 
l»e  left  to  consult  her  specific  Interest*  in  that  matter,  just  a* 
his  own  country  desired  the  liberty  of  taxing  British  goods  at 
will.  A similar  position  was  taken  by  Sir  Robert  Bond,  the 
Premier  of  Newfoundland,  while  on  behalf  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  Sir  Wii.prih  I.At  Hirji  reiterated  whnt  be  said  five  years 
ago.  that  he  should  deem  it  ungracious  to  demand  from  tSreat 
Britain  a quid  pro  quo  for  the  tariff  preference  which  the  Canadian 
Parliament  had  spontaneously  granted  to  the  mother  country, 
lie  also  seemed  to  feel  it  peculiarly  ill-timed  to  urge  such  a policy 
just  now  when  the  Ba.n.xermax  government-  i*  known  to  be 
pledged  to  free  trade. 

Thu*  the  British  cabinet  was  rescued  from  the  unpleasant  pre- 
dicament to  which  it  would  have  been  subjected  had  St  l wen 
constrained  to  reject  a request  unanimously  and  vehemently 
pressed  by  all  the  self-governing  colonies,  Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  extremely  cordial  relatioas  which  from  the  outset 
had  existed  between  the  colonial  Premier*  and  the  home  govern- 
ment were  not  for  a moment  disturbed,  and  two  measure*  tend- 
ing to  promote  im|ierial  cooperation  were  cheerfully  agreed  upon. 
1 hiring  the  intervals  between  colonial  conference*,  which  hence- 
forth will  be  periodical,  an  executive  committee  or  secretariat  will 
be  created  a*  a gwrinanent  bureau  in  the  colonial  department,  the 
purpose  of  which  i*  to  keep  the  home  and  colonial  government* 
continually  supplied  with  data  bearing  on  their  respective  political, 
industrial,  and  commercial  interests.  Had  such  a secretariat  ex* 
isted  some  year*  ago,  it  la  pro!»ahle  that  more  deference  would 
liave  been  paid  by  the  Colonial  Office  to  the  vehement  protest  of 
Australia  against  the  acquisition  of  the  New  Hebrides  and  a 
part  of  New  Guinea  by  Germany.  Of  equal,  if  not  greater  im- 
portance, is  the  agreement  to  establish  an  imperial  general  staff, 
the  aim  of  which  is  to  further  cooperation  in  the  defence  of  the 
British  Empire.  There  is  no  doubt  that  volunteer*  for  such 
nervice  would  be  forthcoming  if  a crisis  should  arise,  but  in  the 
nlwence  of  any  provision  for  common  command  of  the  imperial 
military  forces  or  for  common  control  of  foreign  policy,  it  is  seen 
to  Is*  indispensable  that  the  independence  of  the  self-governing 
colonies  should  lie  carefully  respected.  To  them,  consequently, 
has  hcen  reserved  the  power  of  manufacturing  the  weapons  and 
ammunition  used  by  their  contingent*,  a stipulation,  however, 
living  made  that  these  shall  conform  to  the  inijn-riiil  standard. 
It  will  be  a duty  of  the  im|>erial  staff,  when  requested  by  a colonial 
government,  to  otTrr  advice  a*  to  the  training,  education,  and  war 
organization  of  the  latter’*  soldiers.  In  furtherance  of  the  same 
end.  a provision  is  made  for  the  interchangeability  of  officers. 
The  object  contemplated,  in  fine, -is  that.  if.  at  any  future  con- 
juncture, it  should  is-  needful  for  the  mother  country  to  come 
to  the  help  of  any  colony,  or  for  any  colony  to  conic  to  tlw* 
help  of  the  parent  state,  or  of  a sister  colony,  the  partners  in 
the  defensive  work  will  lie  familiar  with  each  other's  military 
system*. 

These  may  not  Is*  long  step*  toward  tlw*  imperial  consolidation 
of  which  Mr.  ('iiambkki.ain  dreamed,  but  they  arc  plainly  calcu- 
lated to  enable  the  widely  separated  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
to  act  together  more  efficiently  titan  they  could  act  to-day.  Per- 
haps more  important***  should  Is*  attached  to  whnt  may  Itr  culled 
a by-product  of  tlw  conference,  to  wit,  the  Empire  Kduration  Fund, 
which  was  founded  by  a gathering  in  the  Guildhall,  on  April  S3, 
which-  was  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  anil 
addressed  by  Lord  Milker,  who.  as  high  commissioner,  upheld  so 
long  anil  sturdily  imperial  interests  in  South  Africa,  and  liy  Mr. 
Dkakin.  Premier  of  the  Australian  commonwealth,  These 
speakers  pointed  out  that  it  would  Is*  impossible  for  the  English- 
man of  the  next  generation  to  “learn  to  think  imperially.”  in- 
stead of  insularly,  if  he  should  posses*  no  more  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  outlying  portions  of  the  British  Empire  than  is 
current  in  England  now.  We  might,  at  first  thought,  take  for 
granted  that  in  11*07  the  English  schoolboy  is  as  familiar  with 
the  nomenclature  and  geography  of  tlw  British  transmarine  de- 
pendencies, with  their  history,  social  and  polities!  structure,  agri- 
cultural, mineral,  and  industrial  re-ourve*.  as  is  an  American 
schoolboy  with  the  story  and  actual  condition  of  all  the  States 
that  compose  this  union.  This  is  by  no  means  the  fact.  The 
London  Standard  is  our  authority  for  asserting  that  it  is  doubt- 


ful whether,  even  at  his  Majesty's  colleges  at  Winchester  or 
Eton,  the  knowledge  of  the  existing  British  Empire  is  a*  com- 
plete as  is  that  of  the  Athenian  Empire  of  430  u.o.  We  are  told 
that,  in  the  public  elementary  schools,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
real  of  an  individual  teacher  may  supply  the  deficiency,  the 
British  Empire  is  not  even  a name.  To  remedy  this  glaring  short- 
coming is  clearly  an  indispensable  step  toward  evolving  a sense 
of  genuine  solidarity  between  tlw  mother  country  and  it*  daughter 
states.  With  that  end  in  view  the  Guildhall  meeting  passed 
resolution*  calling  on  the  Board  of  Education  to  prepare  maps 
and  text-books,  and  to  make  the  teaching  of  empire  subjects 
obligatory  iu  every  public  elementary-  school.  The  meeting  further 
pledged  itself  to  assist  in  providing  the  pecuniary  means  needed 
for  the  purposr.  and  the  Empire  Education  Fuad  Is  the  result.  The 
trustee*  of  the  fund,  who  liave  already  Us-n  appointed,  will  at 
once  undertake  a task  which  should  have  been  accomplished  long 
ago.  When  we  recall  what  the  dense  ignorance  concerning  the 
American  colonic*  which  prevailed  even  among  accomplished 
statesmen  in  the  reign  of  Georok  III.  cost  Great  Britain,  we  can 
but  marvel  that  the  task  should  have  been  neglected,  so  long. 
The  correlative  duty  has  never  been  neglected  in  tlw  British 
colonies.  The  Australian  or  Canadian  schoolboy  knows  all  about 
the  mother  country,  and  even  the  Ameriran  schoolboy  knows  far 
more  about  the  British  colonies  than  is  known  to  his  coeval  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  study  of  the  history'  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  her  colonies  is  obligatory  in  tlw  public  school*  of  almost 
all  our  States,  and  it  is  little  short  of  amusing  that  a similar 
usage  should  not  prevail  In  the  so-called  national  or  board 
school*  of  Great  Briuin,  which  are  supported  partly  by  the 
rates,  and  partly  by  grants  from  the  imperial  exchequer. 

So  far  as  contemporary  adult  Britons  are  concerned,  whose 
education  after  leaving  school  or  the  university  has  lieen  mainly, 
if  not  wholly,  confined  to  reading  the  newspapers,  they  have  ac- 
quired during  the  last  few  weeks  a more  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  over  sea  factors  of  the  British  Empire,  and  have  come  to 
feel  a deeper  interest  in  them,  than  ha*  ever  been  the  ease  before. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  present  conference  has  been  much 
more  successful  than  its  predecessor  of  five  years  ago.  That 
gathering  was  looked  upon — no  doubt  justly — a*  a device  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  to  promote  the  popular  acceptance  of  hi*  preferen- 
tial tariff  policy.  The  result  wo*  that  even  many  Unionists  failed 
to  take  the  funner  conference  seriously,  while  Liberals  gave  it 
the  cold  shoulder.-  It  was  in  no  sen*e  a political,  or  even  a social, 
success.  This  year,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Unionists  have  spared 
no  effort  to  convince  the  visiting  Premier*  that  they  are  the 
original  and  moat  faithful  friends  of  the  colonic*,  while  the 
Libera!*,  on  their  part,  have  tried  to  compensate  for  their  inability 
to  grant  a preferential  tariff  in  all  utlter  ponsible  ways.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  Premiers  will  go  home  feeling  that  the 
actual  and  prospective  significance  of  their  respective  countries, 
e*  iniluentia)  sections  of  the  British  Empire,  is  at  last  distinctively 
comprehended  by  Englishmen  of  light  and  leading,  and  thus  their 
p*  rsonal  loyalty,  and  disposition  toward  imperial  cooperation, 
will  be  immensely  strengthened. 


Happiness 

There  is  a great  maaB  of  literature  accruing  about  us  on  the 
subject  of  happiness — what  it  is,  how  to  attain  it,  and  how  desir- 
able, once  attained,  it  is  like  to  he,  Tlw  general  tone  of  our 
essayist*  is  optimistic  and  hopeful.  The  lamentations  of  Leo- 
I’ahoi , who  exhausted  n lifetime  und  the  very  highest  poetic  gifts 
in  singing  the  inevitable  and  infinite  vanity  of  all  things,  belong  to 
a day  that  i*  past.  Heine,  too,  in  hi*  gay,  mocking  way  assured 
ns  that  happiness  was  a light  coquette  who  never  staid  long  in 
one  place,  who  stroked  the  hair  from  one's  forehead,  kissed  one 
lightly,  and  aped  off;  but  that  unhappiness  was  a staid  and 
affectionate  matron  of  faithful  disposition  who,  when  she  came, 
embraced  one  tenderly,  sat  down  on  the  bed  and  unfolded  her 
knitting  to  stay. 

What  i«  noticeable  in  the  many  new  r**«vs  on  happiness  is  that 
our  up-to-date  writers  offer  us  guide-book*.  Happiness,  they  tell 
us.  Is  quite  truly  attainable,  and  they  pm  weed  to  give  us  direc- 
tions. If  there  is  a way  to  it  it  would  seem  a pitiable  matter  to 
iniss  happiness  altogether  on  this  pilgrimage,  for  it  is  indulgtahlc 
tliat  there  is  happiness,  and  a little  of  it  is  almost  always 
to  Is*  got  for  due  effort.  Life,  after  all.  Is  only  lived  once,  und 
wr  are  all  of  uh  in  the  same  case  with  tlw  knight  whose  epitaph 
read; 

“ I shall  not  pas*  this  way  again.” 

Life  is.  indeed,  so  far  as  we  know,  a single  experience,  and  he 
is  foolhardy  who  doe*  not  gather  his  wits  and  his  energies  to- 
gether to  draw  from  it  the  l***t  results  possible.  There  i*  an 
old  German  saying  that  ” Man  does  what  he  ran,  and  bear*  what 
Iw  must,  and  the  name  by  which  he  calls  the  result  is  left  to 
each  to  decide;  a clever  man  calls  it  happlneae,”  Tills  seems 
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to  point  the  way  to  the  main  thesis,  namely,  that  IttppineM  i*  not 
external.  I>ut  ia  something  obvure  and  difficult  of  analysis  in  our 
own  disposition*. 

This  life  ia  definitely  clinined  to  n law  of  mum1  and  effect. 
Whether  in  any  other  progression  we  ahull  la*  alile  to  elTeet  things, 
to  cause  certain  result*  to  How  from  certain  habits  and  actions,  we 
ilo  not  know,  hut  at  any  rate,  while  we  are  here  it  ia  a muat 
curious  and  interesting  matter  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  otrawva- 
lion  of  tlii*  law.  Certain  course*  of  net  ion  mean  certain  drsir- 
nh|e  or  unth-Nirahle  results.  and  to  atudv  the  law  and  conform  to  it 
te  a matter  for  endless  excitement  ami  interest. 

In  our  lax  and  casual  and  haphazard  way  wr  are  very  apt  to 
think  of  happiness  a*  a matter  to  he  influenced  by  some  external 
change.  Hut  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  into  our  altered  cireum 
stalin'*  we  advance  with  the  same  spirit.  The  temporary  vest- 
ment* of  life,  it*  accretion*  and  casual  trapping*,  enwrap  tin* 
unchanged  habitant,  and  lie  who  is  nervous  and  impatient  under 
the  erosaes  of  poverty  in  nervous  and  impatient  over  the  reapami- 
hilitlrM  of  wraith ; who  succumha  to  a depressed  and  hopeless 
resignation  in  alllietion  is  not  likely  to  heroine  sudden  heir  to  a 
high  courage  and  fine  endurance  in  the  larger  events  which  attrnd 
fume  and  brilliant  position.  The  truth  is  that  through  all  the 
mutable  courses  of  life  we  are  haunted  by  our  own  -spirits. 
Clothes  and  trappings  cannot  hide  them,  money  cannot  buy 
anodyne*  In  put  them  to  sleep  nr  tonirs  to  change  them,  and  the 
business  of  • happiness  i*  somehow  coming  to  terms  with  our  own 
spirits;  learning  to- hoar  with  them  in  a*  far  as  it  is  impossible 
to  better  them,  and  to  the  liest  of  our  ability  never  to  give  over 
enlarging  and  strengthening  them. 

There  i*  an  anecdote  extant  that  when  Mr.  Kmkkkon  preached 
hi*  first  sermon  in  Host  on.  he  »|mke  from  the  text,  “ Pray  without 
ceasing."  and  divided  his  sermon  under  two  heads,  first,  “ All 
prayer*  are  answered,"  ami,  secondly,  “ Therefore.  1**  very  careful 
what  you  pray  for."  It  was  a canny  New  Kngland  precaution. 
It  is  true  that  we  do  not  know  the  results  of  a change  in  sur- 
roundings or  externals,  and  since  any  man  who  looks  ran  pron- 
to his  own  satisfaction  that  possession*  do  not  bring  happiness, 
it  is  as  well  to  turn  our  energies  to  the  inner  way  of  life. 

If  thought  and  prayer  do  beckon  event*  to  us.  as  indubitably 
they  do;  if  trust  brings  out  the  heat  quality  of  our  neighbor,  and 
the  human  lieing  indeed  offer*  us  wlutt  in  perfect  faith  we  demand, 
then  we  must  concern  ourselves,  not  so  much  with  desire,  but  with 
the  strength  of  the  demanding  spirit.  Rt.  Fluxcis  has  shown  ns 
that  to  fake  the  goodness  of  otliera  unwaveringly  Jor  granted, 
not  hesitatingly  to  hope  or  to  beg  for  it.  hut  unblushingly  to 
frwow  it.  brings  goodness  fo  the  birth.  So  it  is  wise  to  turn  the 
key  upon  our  longing  for  thing*  and  beckon  qualities.  Is  life  ugly? 
What  a chance  to  fling  all  one's  energy  Into  the  scale  of  order 
and  beauty  and  create  them  for  liowcver  small  a circle.  Is  one 
lonely  und  abandoned?  Radiate  strength  and  good  cheer  and  the 
world  of  men  will  rluster  about  one  for  warfnth.  Is  life  dull  and 
a drag?  Impose  tasks  and  relieve  laliorers.  Above  all.  set  to 
work  to  get  life  out  of  a living  instead  of  wasting  n life  in  merely 
getting  a living.  And.  again,  never  borrow  trouble.  The  worst 
we  have  to  live  through  is  our  own  anxiety  and  depression,  and 
yet  it  is  possible  to  dismiss  these  and  say.  "Take  no  thought  for 
the  morrow.” 

Again,  there  is  much  to  lie  gained  by  deliberately  enjoying 
vhat  we  have  instead  of  detracting  from  it  Iwcnusc  it  i*  our  own. 
" I wish.”  said  a Iw-autifiil  and  majestic  woman  who  was  being 
complimented  upon  the  pleasure  her  mere  appearance  gave — “ I 
wi*li  I could  make  a dollar  as  easily  as  an  impression."  And  the 
hermit  from  the  corner  responded,  " I would  give  all  my  dollars 
for  one  Itotir  »f  making  an  impression." 

No  one  can  have  all  the  happiness,  but  each  one  can  have  some 
of  it,  and  if  be  Is*  clever  can  Irani  to  call  the  »um  of  most  ex- 
is-rience  by  tliat  name 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

In  Kngland  a man  who  is  not  a lawyer  is  often  appointed  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  but  it  does  not  follow  that,  if  a btyrnun.  he  must 
keep  or  'tend  a Iwr.  lie  is  usually  well  placed  socially,  and  pro- 
vided with  such  fatherly  instinct*  that  he  will  be  kind  to  the  help- 
less ami  downtrodden.  Hr  ia  expected  to  be  the  adviser  and  guide 
of  the  poor,  hut  it  would  be  regarded  as  a disqualification  for  tlic 
office  to  be  poor  in  mind.  A large  knowledge  of  law  is  not  requisite, 
but  men  of  intellectual  gift*  are  preferred.  Recently  two  friend*, 
whom  we  nil  like  hernusc  of  the  liooks  they  have  written  for  our 
instruction  ami  entertainment,  have  bran  appointed  to  this  hon- 
orable oilin',  which  bcraiiic  of  such  moment  in  the  time  of  the  Second 
llt’Mtv  Troon  that  it  almost  totally  eclipsed  the  older  office  of 
coroner,  while  its  occupants  maintained  the  ancient  lilterlies  of 
Englishmen,  many  of  which  the  king  was  |*r»unding  the  House  of 
Commons  to  present  to  him.  One  of  the  two  i*  Mr.  II.  <».  WtlXs, 
who  ha«  been  appointed  Justice  of  the  IVuce  lor  Folkestone ; and 


the  other  is  Mr.  Thomax  Ha  eii>y.  who  is  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
Dorset.  To  judge  from  Mr.  llexiiY  I.aikii  rii»;m:'.s  veracious  week 
ly,  the  chief  task  of  moot  English  justice*  at  the  prrsent  i*  t* 
whack  piuicher*  hut  while  it  us  too  early  to  judge  definitely  of 
the  judicial  careers  of  the  two  literary  gentlemen.  Mr.  LABOtTHKU 
und  the  rest  of  us  may  be  u -cured  that  tsitli  of  (Jk-ui  will  consider 
wife-heating  a more  grievous  eriine  than  rabbit-killing. 

In  the  cigarette  habit  such  an  evil  as  pipe-smoker*  and  total 
abstainers  declare  it  to  be?  It  is  so  implied  in  the  category  d 
misdemeanors  by  the  hgisbiture*  of  several  States;  and  the  legisla- 
tor* would  not  have  made  the  hostile  assault  if  they  had  not  been 
certain  they  would  attract  to  themselves  the  support  of  a goodly 
number  of  voter*,  nor  if  they  had  not  proceeded  on  the  further 
theory  thut  cigarette*  so  steal  awuy  the  brains  of  their  victim-, 
that  they  do  n«t  pomea*  sullicirnt  self-respect  to  maintain  their 
pet  vice  at  the  ballot-box.  Most  people  have  in  their  youth  shared 
this  conviction,  that  tobacco,  in  certain  forms,  ia  damaging  to  the 
nerves  and  mind  and  body  of  those  who  indulge  in  it  excessively, 
the  customs  ry  form  of  expressing  the  sent  Uncut  being  that  the 
tnlsieeo  funiard.  if  he  Is*  undersired,  for  instance,  has  "stunted 
himself  ” by  smoking.  Hoys  of  whom  that  can  be  said  have  fre- 
quently held  high  rank  among  their  fellows.  No  State,  so  far  a- 
we  know,  bus  bi  n entertaining  enough  to  make  it  a crime  to  rcail 
Mr,  HtAUtt's  *’  Dime  Novels,”  or  hooks  of  thut  kind,  but  many 
j in  rent*,  e*  penally  those  who  have  never  read  anything,  are  down 
on  the  literature  of  the  plains,  of  the  Indian,  whether  snaky  or 
sentimental  and  nverwise.  and  of  the  eowbov,  who  is  chiefly  in  . 
deerskin,  und  usually  mounted  ami  in  the  act  of  shooting,  or 
threatening  to  *hoot,  something  laid.  Giiaiu.ks  l.l'UMis,  whom  we 
all  read,  and  read  about  with  satisfaction  and  pleasure,  does  not 
agree  with  either  frowning  de-pot.  He  keeps  the  public  library 
in  Los  Angelra,  ami  the  public  library  ha*  a new  home.  On  the 
top  is  a roof-garden,  and  to  it,  in  that  beuutifolly  pure  and  em- 
bracing Atmosphere,  Mr.  I.t'MMta  invite*  the  reader*,  men  nr 
women,  grown  up  or  little,  those  who  can  recite  Rii  a Reaps  a re  up- 
side down  or  those  whose  cheeks  grow  pale  and  whose  eyes  burn 
over  stories  of  red  warriors  or  white  *routs  or  suldiinnted  female 
«■ -honlnuirms, — invariably  "the  only  woman  in  the  camp," — uml 
there  the  readers  may  smoke  anything  a*  they  may  read  anything, 
even  cigarettes.  Are  the  ways  of  the  newest  civilization  to  reverse 
all  tradition  and  to  corne  Eastward? 

They  say  that  Afotrarva  Thomas  ia  to  run,  or  stand,  for  Mayor 
of  New  Kochclle,  where  lie  ha*  long  I i ved  in  a neighborhood  which 
he  dominates.  Even  the  old  negro  carpenter  who  dwells  at  the 
foot  of  Thomas's  bine  now  recognises  that  the  playwright'*  true 
name  is  Arut'MTI'a  and  not  " tit  a."  notwithstanding  the  recent  as- 
sertion of  a daily  newspaper  that  no  one  in  New  Kochclle  know* 
who  U meant  when  one  sjieak.-  of  AumsTUs  Thomas.  They  all 
truly  know  him  by  whatever  atiau  the  inquiring  stranger  employs. 
Thomas  In-gun  hi*  theatrical  career  by  swinging  a lantern'  in  tin* 
gloomy  freight-yard*  ut  St.  I>mis.  Then  lie  made  pictures  and  re- 
ported for  a daily  paper  in  St.  Louis.  Then  he  barn-stormed  in 
Missouri.  Then  he  came  East  and  wrote  **  In  Mizzoura,”  “ Ala- 
lkituu,"  and  "Arizona,”  until  he  heard  that  an  old  l*»s*  of  his  had 
remarked  that  Thomas  could  just  write  forty-live  plays  and  no 
more,  for  after  that  he  would  lie  out  of  titles.  Tiiomab.  realizing 
that  his  serious-minded  laws  had  forgotten  the  Hawaiian  Island*. 
Cuba,  the  Philippines,  ami  Guam,  nevertheless  turned  his  hark  oil 
State  nomenclature,  and  Unfit  hi*  way  to  sparkling  comedy,  whoa* 
character*  are  all  ns  witty  a*  himself,  -tumbling,  on  the  way. 
over  the  almost  breathless  corpse*  of  a few  problem  plays  which 
might  have  been  more  actively  alive  if  they  had  been  blessed  with 
the  oxygen  of  RomatnsLT’a  reign  than  they  could  possibly  be  in 
the  dense  humidity  of  Harrison's  term.  When  Thomas  had  s 
literary  bent  he  had  also  a theological  M[Msin,  and  he  surrounded 
himself  with  congenial  comrade*  at  his  " Home  of  the  Innocent.” 
at  New  Rochelle.  Kohkrt  Ixoauuu.  was  his  religious  instructor; 

Dk  Woi.r  IlnrCKii  furnished  the  literary  entertainment  at  hi*  Sun 
day  symposium*  by  reciting  “ Casey  at  the  Hal  K t:\llil.r.  drew 

the  picture*  on  the  dinner  cards;  Kuwako  Simmons  pa  in  led  the 
SoundScape  over  the  mnnlcl.  und  imbued  the  atmosphere  with 
anti-Cotinirdiun  philosophy;  the  young  Kakrymorkm  lent  tin'  nl 
tractions  of  the  stage  that  wa*  to  la*;  John  Fox  sang  the 
negro  melodies;  und  Kkminuton  furnished  his  usual  eulogy  upon 
the  "man  on  horseback/'  When  Inukowiu.  dropped  out  of  the 
charmed  circle,  TlIOMAH  fnuml  Huy  an  and  politics;  and  ever  since, 
a*  he  has  grown  richer  and  riclirr.  he  ha*  fought  the  good  fight 
ngaiilst  plutocracy,  lie  has  stumped  and  ran  a Democratic  rlub. 
and  he  would  make  a gisal  Mayor  it  he  would  Hike  the  office  for 
which  lie  i*  much  too  hig  a man.  Nothing  more  serious  in  purpose 
could  bo  imagined  Ilian  the  anti-English  alliance  of  some  yean 
liuck  between  Thomas  nml  hi*  man  John.  It  went  my  far.  Doe 
day  when  Thomas  ami  John  were  together  watching  the  slow  #p 
pmaeh  of  a new  cow.  John  said, 

" Ah!  Mr.  Thomas,  whv  did  you  buy  a red  one?" 

" He  cause,"  said  Thomas  sorrowfully,  “ the  man  was  out  of  green 
one*.” 
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Correspondence 


COLONEL  VON  BORCK.  C'.  8.  A. 

HirMMoxci.  V*.,  April  29.  19^7- 

To  tke  Editor  of  Harper' a Weekly: 

Silt. — In  yimr  imur  of  April  27-  you  nay  that  a Berlin  news- 
[u»[M-r  I hi. -a  stated  tliwt  if  thr  Southern  OniifrdcrMy  Imil  achieved 
it*  independence  it  would  have  proclaimed  itself  a monarchy  aud 
would  have  offered  (he  crown  to  l'rince  Frederick  Charles  of  lloheii- 
tollrm.  Vnu  a l*o  «v  that  the  I ter  tin  puper  quoted  the  late 
Colonel  Hern*  von  llorek  a*  authority  for  the  Statement,  adding 
that  lie  *aid  thr  plan  wa*  known  to  General  Robert  K.  1*h*  and 
Gi-m-ral  J,  E.  II.  Stuart. 

In  Udialf  of  mv  comrade*  in  arm*,  thr  survivor*  of  the  Con- 
federate Stair*  Armies.  I want  to  thank  you  for  repudiating  thr 
statement  a*  utterly  false  and  absurd.  There  i*  no  person  who 
lived  in  the  Southern  State*  from  IHlII  to  13415  who  dam  not  know 
that  tin*  suggestion  i*  simply  mon*tnio*.  Nolsaly  ever  thought  of 
Miieh  a thing,  and  it  i*  not  too  mueh  to  *uy  it  wa*  unthinkable. 

lint  I knew  Colonel  Von  llorek  most  intimately.  aud  1 am  not 
willing  to  let  thi*  libel  uj-m  hi*  memory  iki*h  without  protesting 
against  it  and  repmliating  it  n|*>n  hi*  behalf.  He  wa*  one  of  the 
moat  high  minded  and  ehivalrou*  gentlemen  that  i have  ever  known, 
and  lie  wa*  ineapahle  of  inventing  and  giving  currency  to  a false- 
- hood : and  particularly  to  one  that  plain'd  hi*  comrade*  in  arma, 
-to  whom  he  wa*  tenderly  devoted,  in  aucli  an  nlr*urd  position  a* 
thi*  particular  falsehood  placed  them  in. 

If  you  can-  for  them  I will  give  you  mime  of  the  leading  facta 
relating  to  Colonel  Von  llorek  **  connection  with  the  Confederate 
army,  lie  wa*  of  noble  birth  in  1'ruaala,  and.  when  our  war  com- 
menced, he  wa*  u young  olRcer  in  the  I'ruxaian  army  very  anxious 
to  mi-  wane  real  war.  lie  wa*  an  immense  man.  fully  six  feet  two, 
with  a herculean  frame.  When  he  ramr  here  he  brought  with  him 
a straight  sword  with  a broad  blade  that  was  at  least  six  inches 
longer  than  any  other  awonl  1 saw  during  the  war.  uml  he  used 
it  so  effectively  in  battle  that  it  came  to  la*  a*  well  known  of  in  the 
cavalry  service  a*  any  officer  in  that  service  was.  After  the  war 
lx*  presented  it  formally  to  the  State  of  Virginia;  it  was  accepted 
by  her  l**gi*luture,  and  it  hang*  now  in  her  public  library  at 
Richmond  as  one  of  her  moot  cherished  relic*. 

Von  Itorck  ran  thi'  blockade  in  the  summer  of  1302.  and  landed 
at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Hr  ciune  at  once  to  Richmond, 
bringing  letter*  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  who  aent  him  out  to 
General  .1.  F-  It.  Stuart.  He  told  me  that  when  he  reported  to 
Stuart  that  officer  did  not  receive  him  graciously,  muttering  some- 
thing alsmt  the  Secretary  of  War  camping  tramp*  upon  him.  It 
wa*  the  «lay  of  the  battle  of  Seven  I’inew.  a*  we  call  it;  of  Fair 
(Inks,  a*  you  call  it.  In  the  course  of  the  buttle  Stuart  got  mixed 
up  in  ami  surrounded  by  a number  of  the  enemy  and  wa*  in  ex- 
treme peril.  Von  llorek  waded  into  them  with  tliat  immense 
swonl  and  cut  Stuart  out  ami  saved  him.  After  the  battle  Stuart 
said  to  him.  a»  he  told  me.  "You  will  do;  I will  keep  you."  He 
did  keep  him.  and  Von  liorrk  served  on  hi*  staff  from  that  time, 
with  the  rank  of  majur.  until  he  wa*  wounded  and  disabled.  I 
knew  him  well  in  that  time.  Tluit  is,  I was  a private  in  (.'omjMny 
A,  Ninth  Virginia  Cavalry;  constantly  seeing  Stuart  and  his  staff, 
Yon  llorek  among  them.  an  that  the  acquaintance  was  all  on  my  side. 
I think  it  might  la-  safely  said  Von  llorek  did  nut  know  there  wa* 
sucl)  a prr*nn  in  existence  a*  myself.  Hut  I repeatedly  saw  him 
in  battle,  and  I can  testify  there  was  no  more  gallant  and  'hiring 
soldier  in  the  Confederate  army  than  Von  llorek.  1 was  within 
one  hundred  yards  of  him  when  lie  received  the  terrible  wound  that 
disabled  him  und  I saw  the  thing  happen.  It  was  in  dune,  1803, 
in  a cavalry  I hi  t tie  near  Aldie,  in  Loudon  County.  Virginia,  when 
I'lrasontoii.  commanding  Meade's  cavalry,  wa*  vainly  endcavnring 
to  push  Stuart  back  so  that  lie  could  get  up  on  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountain*  and  see  General  Lee's  army  moving  down  the  valley  of 
Virginia  to  Gettysburg.  Von  llorek  was  slwt  through  the  neck 
low  down,  almost  in  the  body,  by  an  ounce  hall  from  a Sharp's 
carbine.  He  hovered  a long  time  between  life  and  death,  but 
finally  rallied.  He  was  promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel,  and  aent  by 
the  Confederate  government  to  London  in  a diplomatic  rapacity, 
where  he  lemained  until  the  war  ended.  After  the  war  he  pub- 
lished some  most  int treating  memoirs  of  it  in  Black /rood's  .1 /ago- 
fine.  He  served  in  the  Prussian  army  in  the  war  between  Prussia 
and  Austria,  upon  the  staff  of  aortic  distinguished  Prussian  officer, 
but  I forgot  which.  I think,  but  am  not  certain,  that  it  was  the 
very  Prince  Charles  we  arc  talking  about,  lie  told  me  that  his 
general  imposed  very  Itcavv  duties  upon  him  during  the  battle  of 
Sadowa.  and  that  during  the  day  the  unusual  exercioc  caused  his 
old  wound  to  reopen  and  he  was  almost  suffocated  by  the  discharge 
of  htoud. 

lie  returned  to  thi*  country  in  the  summer  of  1384.  and  came  to 
Richmond  to  revisit  his  old  nanrade*  in  arms.  During  his  stay 
here  then  I became  very  intimate  with  him.  Through  a most  melan- 
choly and  pitiful  combination  of  circumstances  he  had  got  into  a 
state  of  great  peeuniary  distress,  and  lie  hoped  that  his  old 
com  nub-*  would  conte  to  his  assistance.  We  did  «>,  ami  set  him 
upon  hi*  feet  *o  that  he  wa*  able  to  live  out  the  remnant  of  hl« 
day*  ill  comfort.  1 am.  air, 

Wilma  m L.  Royau. 


MASKS  AND  THE  STAGE 

Jacksok.  Mr»„  Mstth  tH.  1907. 

To  Ike  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sir, — The  undersigned,  not  intending  to  criticise  a great  news- 
paper,  cannot  help  to  sustain  W.  B-  K.  in  his  letter  of  February  23. 


in  regard  to  the  picture*  published  by  you  of  the  President  ; Naat 
in  his  time  would  not  have  drawn  such  things  a»  members  of  the 
Ku-Klux  Klim. 

ilAKrEK  N Weekly  seems  to  have  a passion  for  gargoyles,  which 
you  have  used  to  illustrate  in  “ The  Season'*  Plays  " the  best  actor* 
011  the  New  York  stage — Ellen  Terry,  etc. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  your  ignorant  rentiers  why  hideous  masks, 
instead  of  the  portraits  of  prominent  actor*,  should  be  used  by 
“ I "t  I am,  air. 

Geo.  C.  Eymcii. 

It  is  understood  tluit  the  Greek  actor*  always  appeared  In  masks, 
anil  the  use  of  them  in  the  ornamentation  of  theatres  and  of  Issiks 
and  writings  jiertaining  to  the  stage  luis  continued  for  centuries. 
Those  you  speak  of  in  Harper**  Weekly  were  not  put  in  in  dis- 
paragement of  the  actors  you  mention,  nor  were  the  picture*  of  the 
President  in  action  published  in  di*|iurugrmeut  of  him. — Editor. 


MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP  IN  LONDON 

Silt  Lui  Cmr.  Una,  May  C.  iv"7 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

•Sir, — I think  you  lutve  gone  astray  a lifle  on  the  recent  munici 
|sil  contest*  in  Luidon.  The  result  there  ha*  not  hero  a slap  at  the 
doctrine  of  municipal  ownership,  and  I l*rlievc  you  will  timl  that 
London  even  under  the  reactionaries—  who  *ailcd  under  the  false 
colors  of  municipal  reformer* — will  I**  further  advanced  in  thi* 
principle  than  it  in  at  present. 

During  the  election  the  Tory  pres* — and  Toryism  from  time 
immemorial  Im*  alwav*  bwn  oppnard  to  all  progress,  whether 
social.  |M>litical.  or  religion* — issued  statements  that  launlon'* 
debt,  through  the  municipal  extravagance  of  the  Progressive*,  was 
far  above  £100,000,000,  which,  saying  the  least,  is  pretty  tall 
.stretching  of  tlw  truth.  In  thi*  amount  i*  some  million*  which  were 
thrown  on  the  rate*  by  the  wrrtrhed  Balfour  ministry  in  hi* 
I .on  don  education  scheme  of  amne  tlins*  year*  ago.  '11m*  real  debt 
of  London  was  issued,  and  by  the  Tory  press,  some  few  week* 
ago — after  they  won  the  victory — and  the  total  uras  £53.000.000.  a 
difference  of  fully  230  million  dollars.  The  greatest  blessing 
London  ever  received  ha*  las’ll  the  eighteen  years  it  ha* 
had  under  Progressive  municipal  rule.  A blind  man  can  pretty 
nearly  see  the  difference  between  the  two — the  London  of  to-day 
ami  the  !»ndon  of  twenty  year*  ago.  The  thousands  of  acre* 
Dint  have  been  added  to  it*  pork*,  ojien  spaces.  playing- field*,  and 
recreative  ground*,  and  these  under  Progressive  rule  have  been 
laid  out  not  in  the  well-to-do  aristocratic  sections  of  the  town, 
whooe  citizen*  have  ample  means  to  go  abroud  ami  to  tla-  country, 
but  in  the  worktag-clasa  district*,  where  *ueh  «|mcc»  are  needed 
most.  The  death-rate  of  Lrndon  lias  been  reduced  fully  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  under  Progressive  rules,  owing  to  their  strict  en- 
forcement of  sanitary  law*  with  no  ilasa  privilege.  The  whole- 
sale condemnation  and  tearing  down  of  unsanitary  property  which 
tlic  city  bought,  and  in  wane  ca*e»  left  open,  dumping  thou* 
and*  of  load*  of  sand  ami  enclosing  them,  making  them  ideal 
play  ground* — waaide  attrariion*  for  eitjr  waif* — for  children,  or 
else  erecting  splendid  stnicturr*  1 flat*  I whose  architecture  and 
finish  would  credit  flu*  average  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  letting  them  from  all  price*  from  sixty  cents  up - 
thi*  and  the  buying  of  thousand*  of  acres  of  land  for  the  erection 
of  model  working-men 'a  cottage*  meant  a tremendous  outlay  of 
capital,  but  it  i*  not  money  st/uaaderrd.  The  bmdon  of  twenty 
or  thirty  year*  hence  will  lie  lie  fit  socially,  materially,  and,  I 
believe,  spiritually  from  it. 

All  these  needl'd  improvement  * cost  money  and  it  can't  lie  done 
without  it:  and  it  i*  a known  fart  that  the  wealthier  section*  of 
I>ondon  don't  pay  their  fair  quota  to  Londod'a  rate*,  making  it 
heavier  on  the  *maller  tradespeople.  The  |'rogn-*ive*  have  done 
their  level  best  to  remedy  these  evils  and  for  a abort  period  have 
had  a setback,  hut  the  lion  ( now  in  sheep’*  clothing)  will  In- 
found  out  erelong.  And  the  party  who  ha*  the  uncial  betterment 
of  all  London  «t  heart  will  again  he  returned  in  even  greater 
power  next  election.  I ain,  sir, 

John  Moiiuan. 


GRIEVED  ABOUT  WHISKERS 

Dallas,  Tixa*.  April  28.  ue7 

To  Ike  Editor  of  Harper'*  Weekly: 

Sib. — In  your  issue  of  Harvek'*  Weekly  of  April  27.  you  pub- 
li*h  an  article  on  whisker*,  with  pictures  of  very  exaggerated  ugli- 
ness of  thi'  man  with  a beard;  it  put*  me  in  mind  of  the  fool  lioy 
who  distorts  hi*  face  and  stick* -out  his  tongue  at  some  other  boy 
that  he  doe*  not  like,  to  show  him  lmw  he  looks. 

If  Mr  Cornish  did  not  get  civil  answer*  to  hi*  question*  it  is 
because  lie  did  not  deserve  them,  llow  would  von  like  to  have  a 
man  a*k  you  why  you  wear  hair  on  the  top  of  your  lieail,  if  you 
have  any;  it  carries  microbe*  a*  well  a*  the  I ward.  Nature  put 
the  beard  on  man’*  faee,  and  a man  look*  more  like  a man  with  it 
on  than  without  it ; at  any  rate  lie  doe*  not  look  like  a newly  escaped 
convict:  but  there  ure  men  with  a genius  for  ridicule  who  are  like 
the  dog  who  ruahes  out  and  l«ark*  at  paster*  by,  and  other  dog* 
rush  out  and  add  to  the  general  racket. 
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The  Arched  Gallery  over  the  Main  Staircase,  decorated  in  White  and  Roman  Gold 


Marble  Mantel,  designed  by  Allred  Stevens,  in  the  State  Dining-room  The  Corridor  reading  to  the  Picture  gallery  and  Ballroom 

THE  LONDON  RESIDENCE  OF  OUR  ENGLISH  AMBASSADOR,  MAINTAINED 
BY  MR.  REID  AT  A COST  TO  HIS  PRIVATE  PURSE  OF  $100,000  A YEAR 

nolM-IIK-HTKN  IIOl'MK,  CONHIUKHKO  HIE  PI  NEST  RESIDENCE  IN  LONDON.  WAS  IUILT  IN  TIIB  EARLY  PITTUM.  IT  IS  OWNED  IlY  CAPTAIN  OKU  HUB 
I.INOSAY  II  AI.IOHD,  OT  TUB  P1RST  IUDWAUM.  BQUKSKT-IN-WAIT1NO  TO  KINU  EDWARD  SINCE  llHJl.  ITS  PICTURE  UALLKIIY  IS  I AMOl  » 

4 Liukci  Bca>aim  Juhmlna 
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national,  but  must 
bo  (aid  for  out  of  tlio 
private  moans  of  our 
governmental  repre- 
Hcntativi.  Kvory 
citizen  of  the  I'nitril 
States  who  Roes  to 

Dorchester  House*  non 
as  the  guest  of  a kind 
follow-citizen  who  is 
paying  the  visitor's 
charges  out  of  bis 
own  pocket. 

Conditions  are 
such  to-day  that  no 
American,  whatever 
h i s abilities  a ti  d 
qua  I i lien t ions,  can  ac- 
cept a foreign  am- 
bassadorship (with 
one  possible  excep- 
tion) unless  he  Is* 
possessed  of  indepen- 
dent means  which  will 
is-rmit  him  to  spend 
at  h'ast  two  or  three 
times  the  amount  of 
his  official  compensa- 
tion. This  state  of 
affairs  is  creating  a 
class  distinction  that 
is  nothing  less  than  a 
rank  absurdity,  under 
our  republican  insti- 
tutions. and  the  spec- 
tacle  of  one  of  the 
richest  government* 
in  tin*  world  allowing 
a u individual,  n o 
matter  in  what  ca- 
pacity, to  uphold  its 
dignity  und  impor- 
tance mainly  at  his 
personal  expense, 
should  humble  the 

Cirido  of  every  Amor- 
can. 

That  " they  do  these 
things  better  ” i n 
other  lands  is  fairly 
well  demonstrated  by 
governments.  As 


The  impressive  Official  Residence  of  the  U.  S.  Consul  at  Tahiti,  Sandwich  Islands 
THE  ACQUISITION  OF  Till*  PROPERTY  COST  ONE  OF  ITH  OFFICIAL  OCCUPANT*  $300,  WHICH 
IIL  IIAM  SINCE  BEEN  UNABLE  TO  COLLECT  FROM  THE  UMTEB  STATES  OOVKKNUKNT 


the  recent  action  of  i 
case  in  |>oint.  the 


number  of  foreign 
lion,  .lames  Bnrce, 

lately  appointed  British  amtMssador  to  Washington,  is  |siid  a 
salary  of  $50,000,  und,  In  addition,  a fund  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  very  handsome  establishment  on  Connecticut  Avenue  which 
is  also  ‘provided  by  hi*  Imuiic  government. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  Germany,  likewise  owning  a large  and  well- 
«s|iiip|M*d  emlmsay  here,  has  promptly  followed  suit  by  raising  the 
aunuul  eompensatiiai  of  her  representative,  Huron  von  Sternberg, 
from  $30, (MM)  to  $33,000  per  annum,  in  order  better  to  enable  him  to 
meet  the  demands  of  his  ollicial  position.  The  French  Republic, 
not  long  ago.  ucquircd  a magnificent  site  on  the  northern  height* 
overlooking  Washington,  and  has  sent  one  of  it»  l***t  architects 
here  to  prepare  plans  for  an  imposing  embassy  building. 

One  example  will  suflice  to  demonstrate  that  the  acquisition  of 
embassy  and  legation  property  is  a shrewd  and  highly  profitable 
business  proposition.  The  ground  on  which  the  British  Fmbassy 
stands  was  bought  some  thirty  years  ago  for  forty  cents  a square 
foot.  It  is  now  easily  worth  $10.  Wliat  with  one  foreign 
government  giving  its  ambassador  a salary  equal  to  that  of 
the  l*resident  of  the  United  States,  and  the  majority  of 
the  other  Kuropean  (towers  maintaining  their  representative*  both 


here  and  abroad  in 
official  residences  at 
proportionately  I i b- 
eral  incomes,  the  nol- 
icy  of  the  United 
States  government 
shows  in  sorry  con- 
trast. As  a matter 
of  fact,  however,  this 
condition  arises,  not 
from  a lack  of  ad- 
ministrative support, 
but  from  the  failun- 
of  Congress  to  take 
the  necessary  action. 

Not  for  "want  of 
opportunity,  let  it  Is* 
stated,  for  the  closing 
of  the  Fifty -ninth 
Congress  left  high 
and  dry  on  the  calen- 
dar a bill,  intro- 
duced and  war  in  I y 
Advocated  by  the 
Hon.  Nicholas  l>mg 
worth,  of  Ohio,  the 
main  purpose  of 
which  was  to  provide 

5 roper  official  rwl- 
rnecs  in  the  various 
foreign  capital*,  and 
thus  remedy  the  pres- 
ent wholly  incon- 
sistent situation 
which,  in  limiting 
our  foreign  repre- 
sentative* to  men 
of  immense  wealth, 
threatens  to  become 
a reproach  to  Amer- 
ican institutions  and 
ideals. 

As  a measure 
logically  following  the 
much  needed  reforms 
in  tin*  consular  serv- 
ice. inaugurated  aliout 
a year  ago  by  Con- 
gressional legislation, 
the  acquisition  of 

residential  property  seems  not  only  expedient,  hut  right.  The 
aniuuul  of  the  appropriation  asked’  for  by  Mr.  l-ongwortli  was 
$3,000,000,  an  inslgnilleuiil  sum  in  cnm|»rl»on  with  the  hundreds 
of  millions  annually  carried  by  the  far-famed  “ jsjrk  ” hills  for 
rivers  and  harbors,  public  buildings,  and  tin-  like. 

The  Ohio  Representative  was  not  |ieriuittod  even  to  insert  in  the 
current  diplomatic  and  consular  t»ill  a small  oiicning  wedge  of  an 
appropriation  for  $300,000  to  Is*  expended  at  tin*  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  acquisition  of  embassy  und  legation 
property,  as  this  proviso  was  promptly  ruled  out  on  a point  of 
order.  As  a widely  travelled  American.  Mr.  Longworth  knows  from 
personal  observation  and  experience  how  imperative  thin  legisla 
tinn  has  become.  and  to  what  a vast  extent  such  a niggardly  and 
short-sighted  policy  hampers  American  interests  abroad. 

Many  of  the  absurdities  of  the  ancient  regime,  which  are  not 
merely  tradition.  I|ut  matter  of  ollieial  record.  would  seem  l**»er 
adapted  to  serve  a*  the  basis  of  a Gilbert  inn  libretto,  or  a farce- 
comedy,  than  the  dry  reports  of  a staid  departmental  bureau.  It 
would  certainly  ap|s*ur  that  the  resources  of  this  country  an* 
adequate  to  provide  proper  equipment  for  its  foreign  service,  but 
no  longer  than  two  years  ago  the  Consulate  at  Yokohama  had  n» 
typewriter,  no  telephone,  and  no  fund  for  postage,  so  that  hills  of 
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The  humble  Quarters  of  our  Consul  at  Seoul,  Korea 
TRUE  JEFFERSONIAN  SIMPLICITY  CHARACTERIZES  THE  RESIDENCE  OF  THE 
OmclAL  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  KOREAN  CAPITAL 


lading,  and  other  such  documents,  wen*.  perforce,  deposited  in  the 
mails  atampk**,  in  the  cheerful  confidence  that  tin*  recipients  would 
want  them  Util  enough  to  |*y  the  double  rates  exacted  at  the 
other  end  for  insufficient  postage. 

At  the  time  of  the  Taft  Philippine  expedition  in  11H15,  no  funds 
being  available  for  riqwirs  to  tiie  Tokio  la-gut  ion,  it  was  considered 
extremely  fortunate  that  the  ceiling  of  the  diniug-riNim,  wbieh  luid 
been  somewhat  shaky,  fell  down  two  days  lirfore  instead  of  during 
tlie  state  lianqiiet  given  by  the  American  minister  in  honor  of  this 
distinguished  party  of  statesmen. 

Pride  of  country  is  little  stimulated  by  tlie  democratic  simplicity 
of  a former  American  minister  who  was  at  one  time  accredited  to 
one  of  the  most  aristocratic  courts  of  Europe,  and  who,  taking  up 
his  abode  in  a shabby,  ill-smelling  Hat,  received  his  diplomatic  col- 
leagues in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and,  at  parting,  returned  to  them  their 
own  visiting-cards,  with  the  would-be  jocular  remark  that  they 
should  thus  consider  themselves  called  upon. 

In  times  when  consular  salaries  were  small,  and  fees  were  the 
main,  yet  somewhat  precarious,  income  of  certain  consular  ulllcea, 
a benevolent  petroleum  trust  oblipinglv  came  to  the  rescue  of  an 
cmtiurraHxcd  government  by  allowing  its  manager  in  an  ini|M>rtant 
East- Indian  city  to  assume  the  added  title  of  United  States  consul, 
ami  incidentally  to  transact  the  consular  business.  Inquiry  from 
an  indignant  and  protesting  Americun  tourist  developed  the  fact 
that  tlie  original  appointee,  having  discovered  that  it  would  cost 
$700  to  reach  a |*»t  which  yielded  the  munificent  salary  of  $400 
per  annum,  hud  discreetly  declined  the  honor.  For  like  reason*  a 
numU-r  of  other  big  office  structures,  in  that  particular  section  of 
the  Orient,  bon*  aloft,  in  immense  lettering,  the  sign.  “The  Mlank 
Oil  Company,"  beneath  which  ajipciircd  in  modest  and  unobtrusive 
type  tin*  legend,  “Consulate  of  the  United  States.''  In  another 
city. — in  this  imdunre  a Hiwsian  trade  centre. — the  same  chagrined 
tourist,  after  a long  and  wearisome  search,  dually  located  the 
American  Consulate  in  an  oWure  quarter  of  tlie  town,  only  In 
find  it  shuttered  and  looked,  hearing  the  sign.  “Office  hours  from 
11.30  to  7 r.M.”  That  particular  consul  made  his  real  living  by 
running  a hardware* 
shop. 

Even  near  ut  home, 
in  the  domain  of  our 
next  - door  ncighlior. 
the  records  occasion- 
ally show  ineongru- 
oiis  situations.  An 
official  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  in 
Canada,  found  himself 
at  a small  railway 
station  with  a wait  of 
an  hour  or  so  between 
trains.  To  kill  time 
he  asked  to  Is-  directed 
to  the  local  consular 
agency,  ami  a neat- 
looking  butcher  shop 
ut  the  cross  roads  was 
pointed  out  to  him. 

With  some  misgivings 
the  official  crossed 
over,  and  putting  hia 
head  in  the  door, 
asked  -a  white-coated 
individual  where  the 
United  States  con- 
sular agent  was  to 
be  found.  The  wlilte- 
roated  one  carefully 
cut  ami  weighed  a 
slice  of  ham  before  re- 
plying: “I  am  your 
man.  What  can  I do 
for  you!" 


Our  expensive  Consulate  at  Yokohama 

(E  MALE  CONSUL -UEXKRAL  TO  YOKOHAMA  YOU  Mi  a 
AND  RENT  IT  TO  YOUR  UUVEUNUENT  FOR  $800 


For  the  good  of  the  service,  that  consular  agency  was  quietly, 
hut  promptly,  transferred  to  more  fitting  surroundings.  In- 
stances of  the  absurdities  and  inadequacies  of  tlie  old  system,  or 
rather  want  of  system,  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  hut  tin- 
possibilities  of  tlieir  future  recurrence  are  now  happily  eliminated. 

Fortunately  for  our  national  prestige,  and  tlie  upbuilding  of  our 
commercial  supremacy  abroad,  after  a tight  of  over  eighty  years’ 
standing,  the  necessary  legislation  was  obtained  in  April,  15NMI, 
which,  in  combination  with  an  executive  order  issued  in  June 
following,  lias  opened  the  way  to  a thoroughly  businesslike  and 
far-reaching  reorganization  of  the  entire  consular  service.  At  a 
stroke,  these  enactments  have  cleared  away  most  of  the  old  and 
hampering  conditions,  by  providing  a corps  of  Ins  (lectors,  grading 
all  consul-generals  and  consuls  into  classes,  in  conformity  with  the 
rank  and  importance  of  their  posts. 

Salaries  have  lieen  raised  and  graded  according  to  the  clasncs 
established,  and  fees,  as  a source  of  income  to  consular  officers,  have, 
practically,  been  abolished.  Members  of  11k*  consular  force  who 
receive  over  $1000  a year  must  lie  citizens  of  tlie  United  States, 
and  they  are  absolutely  deliarml  from  engaging  in  any  outside 
business' or  trade,  The  "higher  grades,  under  the  President's  order, 
an-  tilled  solely  from  the  existing  (MTsonnel  by  promotion,  for 
efficiency  and  length  of  service.  Appointmcntn  from  civil  life  may 
lie  made  only  to  the  two  lowest  consular  grades,  and  then  under 
examination,  with  spcrlul  requirements  ua  to  adaptability  and 
fitness. 

All  this  is  reform  which  really  reforms,  and  which  leads 

inevitably  to  the  logic  of  extending  similar  businesslike  methods  to 
other  branches  of  the  foreign  service — notably  in  tlie  acquisition 
of  residential  property.  'Hie  few  experiments  in  that  direction 
already  made  by  the  United  States  government  furnish  un- 

answerable arguments  in  favor  of  the  prn|>osition.  The  United 
States  now  owns  legation  property  in  Peking,  Tokio,  and  Seoul, 
consular  residence*  in  Tangier.  Morocco,  llangknk,  Siam,  and 
Tahiti,  S.  I„  and  lease*  in  perpetuity  the  land  on  which  the  con- 
sular buildings  arc  situnted  in  Yokohama  and  at  Amoy,  China. 

The  Legation  at 

Peking,  but  recently 

completed,  is  a model, 
a heautiful  structure 
of  American  design, 
material,  and  work- 
manship, occupying  a 
proper  site,  and 
thoroughly  adapted  to 
all  the  requirements 
of  our  minister  and 
hia  high' (mis  it  ion.  It 
was  built,  furnished, 
nnd  embellished  In- 
direct Congressional 
appropriation. 

Tin*  Tokio  Embassy 
is  an  old  building 
f probably  in  a some- 
what bitter  state  of 
repair  since  tlie 
episode  of  the  fallen 
ceiling!  which  occu- 
pies ground  *|Krially 
allotcd  for  the  pur- 
pose by  the  Japanese 
government.  for  a 
nominal  yearly  rental. 
It  coat  $10,000  and  is 
now  worth  $50,000, 
for  land  values  in 
J a p a n are  rising 
constantly. 

The  property  owned 
In  Seoul  was  origi- 
nally acquired  for 
$5000,  and  is  now 
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The  United  State*  Embassy  at  Tokio 
RM'AI'HI.  NO  ITMIN  WERE  AVAILABLE  roll  ITS  REPAIR.  THE  CEIL* 
I Ml  IN  TIIE  IIIXINO  ROOM  JITiT  MISSED  KA  1.1,1  NO  l TUN  MIL  TAFT 
IN  ) lllla,  DITUMi  A STATU  HANtJlET  liIVKN  HV  TIIE  AMERICAN 
MINIMI  It  AT  TOKIO  IN  IIONOU  OF  TIIE  VIKIT1NU  SECRETARY 


Our  Model  Legation  Building  at  Peking 

*' A BKACTin’L  STRL’t  TIRE  OF  AMERICAN  DESIGN , MATERIAL  AND 
WORK  MAN. SHIP.  OCCIITIXO  A PROPER  SITE.  AND  T INilkil  ••III  1 
AHAPTKH  TO  TIIE  REQIIREMENTri  (l>  OCR  MOHTU  AMI  Ul»  PM 
TION.  IT  WAS  Bl'Il.T  BY  DIRECT  CONGRESSIONAL  AITWlTtlATIU*  ' 
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estimated  at  filtl.lfOO  at  least , with  local  prion  also  increasing 
rapid  U . Both  building  ami  grounds  a(  l<angk«k  arc  gift*  to  the 
American  government  trom  tin*  King  of  Siam,  while  the  ait*  of  the 
Tangier  consulate  is  a grant  from  the  Moorish  authorities.  t'on- 
cerning  the  other  pfopcrlusa.  there  are  comic-opens  elements  beside 
which  llir  humor*  of  ** Tin*  Mikado*1  distinctly  pale.  At  Amoy  we 
own  a consulate  on  ground  originally  leased  for  hospital  imrjKwe*, 
hut  juat  how  we  acquired  it  is  not  inailr  clear  in  the  record-*. 

Al  Yokohama  a (urge  plot  of  ground  is  leased  in  |>er|ietiiily  hy 
the  -la|iaiie<*e  govcrnnnnt.  hut  Congress  *h-elining  to  appropriate 
fund*.  the  necessary  office*  were  built  hv  a former  consul-general 
al  the  post,  Rtid  the  title  has  passed  to  each  of  his  successor*  in 
turn.  Therefore,  if  you  are  made  consul-general  to  Yokohama,  you 
buy  your  consulate  and  rent  it  to  your  home  government  for  $H(M) 
ja-r  annum.  Thus  in  thirty-five  years  something  like  $30,000  has 
larcn  expended  for  the  rental  of  a building  which  probably  could 
have  been  originally  const rtlclcd  for  lesa  tlum  $10, (MM),  with  the 
title  owned  hy  the  government  instead  of  a private  individual. 

The  Tahiti"  property  i«  remote,  and  one  might  any  far  removed 
from  tin-  international  litin- light,  hut.  nev.-rt  Iwle**.  it  is  tin*  gem 
of  the  collection.  The  ian*l  was  originally  grantr-d  to  us  by  a dusky 
native  ipieen.  who  gave  it,  and  then,  womanlike,  took  it  away 
again,  only  to  change  Iwr  mind  and  give  it  hack  once  more.  Here 
was  tie-  old  situation  of  land  hut  no  money  for  buildings,  so.  as 
usual  in  such  eases.  tin*  long-supcring  consul  came  to  the  rescue 
and  put  up  a consulate  at  his  own  e\|ieiise.  One  retiring  official 
carried  away  the  title  to  the  building,  wit  limit  making  a deal  with 
his  successor,  ami  when  consul  No.  | sued  for  the  rent  of  his  office 
structure,  consul  Xo.  2 sued  for  the  rent  of  the  ground  on  which  it 
stood.  The  judge  in  the  case  w«a  wise,  and  awarded  judgment  to 
|M,t h plaintiffs,  and  ordered  that  rotuut  Vo.  J /.trre*«i«r  thr  building* 
within  thirty  tiny*,  for  HUM  /rune*.  Tills  was  done,  and  for  thirty 
vear»  the  unfortunate  official  lor  |swsibly  his  heir* I has  Is-en 


unable  to  collect  from  his  government  this  <sht  ?.1ihi  expmW 
for  its  alleged  property. 

In  fact  the  acquisition  of  utilmssy,  legation,  nisi  oswibr  pne 
erty  is  its  own  justification.  It  nitsivn  |he  hau-ful  iislrwU.n d 
" having  the  pries*"  as  an  imperative  qualification  fur  an  amts'* 
dor-ship,  and  places  every  office  in  the  gift  of  the  aat*u>  vilUft 
n*ach  of  the  man  of  ability.  It  increases  the  dignity  at»>l  imp-rtaie 
of  hut  representatives  and  augments  their  efiemry.  I«*f*  » 
fixed  abode  obviates  the  necessity  of  house-hunting  ami  tW  oaSait 
moving  about  of  official  records.  Tin-  uctuul  iimukj  iv*®ii»i  i* 
almost  too  obvious  to  dwell  upon,  and  a government  whirl 
something  over  $200,000,000  annually  to  keep  the  natka  •>»  » 
war  footing  should  promptly  vote  the  "small  appropriation  nquiid. 
sts-iug  that  the  I'nited  States  spends  less  than  M.IMW.WU  aanuAu; 
to  maintain  peaceful  relations. 

t 'onsular  residences  are  inqicratiYcIv  need*-*!  in  the  Orient.  •b*' 
conditions  are  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  rent  suitahlc  ijwimrx 
American  producers.  seeking  the  vast  markets  of  tin*  far  K»«k 
should  gather  enlightenment  from  the  magnificent  nffiiv  rtnirtotr. 
erect etl  in  the  great  Oriental  trade  centres  hy  (JcemanT.  Ktc 
lan*t.  anil  France,  and  iffiould  unite  in  a movement  to  lu“*  tSm 
American  representative*  on  some  sort  of  an  e*pial  footiig  with 
these  enmpeting  powers. 

The  old  regime  of  two  or  three  consular  clerks  at  u ptsi  li' 
Canton,  when  (irrmuny  finds  the  nerd  of  11  ft v,  or  of  rVrk*  »t 
Hongkong,  when  Knglnnd  requires  forty-five.  Is  archaic.  and 
pass  to  the  administrative  dust-hrap.  The  foreign  s-nw.  «w 
its  establishment,  has  Isirne  on  its  rolls  the  name*,  of  msm 
most  brilliant  and  able  men.  and  its  p*m*ibiJitie*  in  that  ditwtwi 
should  lie  carefully  fostered.  AH  too  frequently  (jmtnwui”**1 
parsimony  and  indifference  have  brought  alsmt  a nmlitka  i< 
things  which  proved  a source  of  amuwd  l«rwil*lanient  to  I* 
foreigner,  and  of  helpless  mortification  to  the  travelling  A»erK»u. 


THE  ACTIVITY  IN  DIPLODOCI 


I lls:  IIINOsAI'M  Dtruwsa  t >.  »II«M,  SKELETON  Is  shown  IS  the  IHIimiUMArit.  IN  TAI  ME  l*HE«)  NTEJr  IIV  MR.  MtHtltW  K-  JrsVP  M tttt 
nt  NKKXnMUJ  Ml  SEIM  Al  EIIA  N KEtlin  ON  TIIE  MAIN.  liKtlMANY.  WHICH  IS  HA  III  TO  HE  li  RKAT1.Y  IN  NEED  OF  ON  K.  MR.  OASNHilK 
A MIT  VDY  I’MENENTED  PLASTER  DII'IA'ISMl  TO  THE  BRITISH  MI'XKCM  AND  THE  UKITHLIC  OF  FRANCE.  THE  MPECIUKN  »' It  If  It 
*.K\<  E THE  FRA  NKFUMT  MCSEI  At  WAS  DISCOVERED  IN  HONE  CAB!  N Vt'ABRT,  WYOMINU,  » It  KM:  MAST  SIMILAR  PHODINT'  "l  Til 
JlRAn’'l<  PERIOD  HAVE  <«ME„TU  UUIIT.  THE  SKELETON  IS  SIXTY  FEET  LONli.  TIIIUTEtN  FEET  ItUill.  AND  KIUIIT  MILUO*  TL'A»  ol* 
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The  Gathering  of  Moyer-Haywood  Sympathizers  outside  ol  the  Grand  Central  Palace 


The  Overflow  Meeting  held  at  the  Comer  of  Lexington  Avenue  and  Forty-third  Street 


THE  MOYER-HAYWOOD  DEMONSTRATION  IN  NEW  YORK 


"HKIJKI  MIA  A Ml  Wi 
AHMr.Mlll.KI)  AlUttWAK 

the  Mi  ime*  T,,B  *'*■'  rKPuiariox  nr  vim:  it*  wiio  ark  on  tiii a i.  at  hoisf.  riry,  idaiio.  ><m 

Mi  l IV  u.'  <N,,K  "TO’5,:S,IE®0-  T,,,E  l«MONHY*ATH>X  WAR  OCCASIONED  HY  THE  RE* 'EM  ITTUAMl  OF  PRESIDENT  MUOHE- 

’ IN  WHICH  uc  c'LASSi®  THE  ACCVSED  MEN  AMOXO  II IS  COMPREHENSIVE  USX  Ol  ” IXOESUUCLE  ClfttKNS  ’ 


K\  TO  THE  M'UDKR  OK  20, (MM)  M AMDIKD  TllROVI.Il  THE  HTREETR  OK  M W YORK  nv  A RECENT  MilllT,  AND 
MEET  I No  AT  THE  (IRANI)  CKXTUAL  PAI.ACE,  |Y>  DA.MoNHTKATK  THEIR  SYMPATHY  WITH  MoYKIC.  HAY 
••• riCERS  or  THE  WESTERN  FEDERATION  OF  MINERS  WHO  ARE  ON  THIAI.  AT  IIOISE  CITY,  IDAHO,  Hill 
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THE  CRISIS  IN  ENGLISH 
LIBERALISM 

By  SYDNEY  BROOKS 

LONDON  fORRESPONDIINT  FOR  "HARPER'S  WEEKLY" 


Lomoow,  Afrfl  ij,  l&rj. 

JfE  titlo  of  this  article  is  not  meant  to  In-  sensational,  but 
KfVfrMjr  matter  of  fuc-l,  TImtp  i*  a crisis  in  English  Lib- 
eralism. Indeed.  there  are  two  crisea.  One.  arol  perhaps 
the  more  momentous  of  tin*  two,  ia  conwrovd  with  the 
present  and  future  relations  of  Liberals  with  the  parly 
of  labor  pud  socialism.  Tin-  other,  which,  though  less  important, 
is  more  immediate  and  mure  deliuite,  is  Hummed  up  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  House  of  Ia»rd«.  The  present  government  has  to  de- 
liver an  all  nek  on  the  greatest  stronghold  of  privilege,  white  it 
is  itself  hurussed  in  the  rear  liv  sillies  who  pit rtuke  a good  deal 
of  the  nature  of  guerrilla*;  and  the  play  and  interplay  of  tlirv* 
two  forces  are  shaping  a Hituation  that  only  the  deftest  handling 

can  save  from  disaster.  On  lire  une  hand  there  is  the  necessity 

of  removing  or  ut  least  attenuating  the  overwhelming  obstacle 
(Hut  blocks  the  (rath  of  serious  reform.  On  the  other  there  i*  the 
m>t  less  iiiqicralWc  nercMity  of  conciliating  or,  at  any  rale,  of 
not  alienating  the  l-nlior  group  ami  the  unplumbeil  tones  behind 

it.  To  attack  the  Ilon*e  of  ramls  i*  to  mire  tin  a formidable 

army  of  rental  interests.  To  pmaecutr  a policy  which  the  Radical 
extremists  ran  |tr  persuaded  to  support  is  to  run  the  risk  of 
making  every  property-owner  fidgety;  and.  ns  Lord  Rosebery  re- 
cently reminded  tin*  government,  it  is  the  suspicion  of  hostility 
to  property  that  sooner  or  later  has  overthrown  every  LWieral 
ministry  of  the  last  forty  years.  Here.  then,  is  a dilemma  which 
will  tax  all  the  adroitness  and  resolution  of  “the  strongest  gov* 
ermnriit  of  modern  times. 

What,  under  these  ei  mini  stances,  should  la*  the  tni'lics  of  the 
ministry?  Cleanly.  I think,  the  ministry  should  »o  arrange  its 
programme  as  In  Iniild  tip  the  strongest  possible  case  against  thn 
House  of  l.ords  and  then  dissolve.  'Hint  is  to  say,  its  tactics 
ought  to  la*  governed  with  a constant  eye  to  the  overwhelming 
issue  which  must  la-fore  long — jawsibly  before  another  two  years 
arc  over — be  submitted  to  the  electorate.  The  House  of  Lords 
lust  year  threw  out  two  of  the  government's  principal  hills,  and 
the  government  has  so  far  found  no  effective  way  of  resenting  its 
action.  If  the  process  i«  rc|**Htcr!  throughout  tin*  present  session, 
if  measures  are  jniescd  by  the  Commons  only  to  Is*  mutilated  or 
destroyed  by  the  lairds,  and  if  the  government  again  “take*  it 
lying  down.’’  then  the  I’pper  ClioinWr  hold*  the  iHitanee  of  the 
Constitution,  the  government  Is  convicted  of  Ineffect ivenesa,  and 
the  ancient  democratic  Constitution  of  this  country  is  for  the 
time  in  suspense.  The  highest  sort  of  parliamentary  generalship 

will  be  nerded  if  the  battle  with  the  lairds  is  to  he  joined  on 

grounds  ol  the  aovernmmt's  own  choosing,  and  under  conditions 
reasonably  favorable  to  its  success. 

f am  not  quite  sure  whether  the  Liberals  have  it  in  them  to 

rise  to  the  Height  of  the  occasion.  As  n party,  discipline  has 

never  ls*en  their  strong  point.  They  are  still,  as  they  have  been 
for  half  a century,  a congeries  of  enthusiastic  ami  somewhat  111* 
regulated  group*  rather  than  a united  and  harmonious  confed- 
eration. Each  section  has  its  own  jiet  measure,  which  it.  think* 
of  preeminent  importance,  and  which  it  is  but  too  apt  to  pres*, 
with  only  a slight  regard  for  the  general  interests  of  the  party. 
And  just  now  all  sections  are  filled  with  the  utmost  reforming 
vigor.  They  have  come  back  to  power  after  nearly  twenty  years 
in  opposition,  with  a negative  mandate  to  preserve  free  trade,, 
witlia  imaitive  mandate  to  effect  certain  far-reaching  changes  in 
(he  social  structure  of  the  country.  They  are  impatient  to  get 
to  work  and  “do  things"  It  is  diltieiitt  to  get  them  to  listen  to 
counsels  of  patience  ami  prevision.  They  lling  themselves  upon 

tlu*  urging  l«  «o  take  ill*  now  this  lull  and  now  that, 

rcgaidlcs  of  Imw  such  a policy  will  react  upon  the  general  prob- 
lem of  accumulating  n ca*>c  against  I lie  Jawd*.  For  it.  is  dear 
that  if  the  government’*  principal  measure*  are  brought  forwar<| 
now  and  rejected  by  Ibe  laud-,  the  (Wintry  will  have  got  over  its 
indignation  by  the  end  of  a couple  of  years,  and  a dissolution 
in  limit  might  possibly  find  the  government  without  the  popular 
hacking  tint  can  alone  effert  so  great  a change  in  ‘lie  Constitu- 
tion a*  Is  implied  in  a curtailment  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
1'iipcr  House.  Thai,  at  any  rate,  is  the  danger  ahead,  and  only  a 
skilful  selection  «f  the  mMisirre*  Hint  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
front  lines  of  nttack.  only  a genuine  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  re- 
straint among  the  virion*  section*  of  the  Liberal  party,  can 
avert  it. 

There  are.  for  instance,  at  the  present  moment  three  hills  of 
flp>t -elasi  iin|K>rtanet*  in  the  public  mind,  One  i*  the  Irish  Devo- 
lution bill:  another  *W  bill  for  extending  smalt  holding*  in 
Siotluml.  mid  for  establiehing  a hind  court,  with  compulsory 
l»ower*  to  Imv  land  and  to  fix  lent*:  the  third  U the  bill,  not  yet 
introduced,  f.,r  dealing  radically  and  minpr . I»*n*ire|y  with  the 
English  land  system.  Now.  m-lxtdy  expert*  that  the  Lords  will 
iui-s  tliew*  hills.  The  probabilities  are  that  nil  of  them  will  Is* 
rejected  outright.  If  a single  one  of  them  e*cnj>e*  it  will  only 
he  with  siicli  nustilie.it lulls  ns  wilt  have  wholly  destroyed  it’, 
Hllciemv.  Then,  again,  the  temperance  reformers  are  clamorous 
for  a hill  stringently  amending  the  licensing  act.  nnd  the  Lords 
nre  eXtronielv  unlikely  to  agree  In  any  atich  proposal.  Here, 
then  an*  fotig  measure*  of  the  first  order  which  are  practically 


doomed  from  the  moment  of  their  birth.  Is  the  pnmnnatf  t» 
dissolve  directly  the  Lords  have  eiuusculatrd  or  rejwtnj  thing 
ttr  la  it  to  continue  in  otliee  a*  though  nothing  in  psrtimlu  hi. 
happened ! Or  ia  it  to  defer  the  linn!  stages  of  these  bills  mtil 
it  i*  prvjwred  to  make  their  mutilation  by  the  lands  a ouw  kll*.' 

I til  icy,  in  my  judgment.  prescribes  the  last  id  the  pnsvvrlig! 
three  i-oursi*  us  the  best.  Tin*  dissolution,  in  other  aordi.  njgli. 

1 think,  to  U*  deferred  long  enough  to  give  the  gmrrmni-al  tin* 
first,  to  introduce  at  least  two  lhitlir.il  budgets*.  wowIIt,  lo 
educate  the  country  on  the  manifold  and  drlicate  i*»urs  inwlirf 
in  the  House  of  lauds  question;  nnd.  thirdly,  to  arrange  trnUm 
no  Hull  when  the  appeal  to  the  electorate  is  taken,  thr  ulatnidirr 
action*  of  the  lairds  shall  la?  both  fresh  and  clear  in  the  puWif 
mind.  It  will  not  do  for  the  government  to  ask  a rtvwil  nf 
popular  confidence  pimply  on  the  strength  of  what  it  has  MM 
to  accomplish,  even  though  the  failure  ia  due  tn  no  fault  ol  it* 
own.  It  must  have  some  positive  achievement*  to  show,  ft  la- 
already  passed  several  valuable  measures,  Mich  n<  tin*  Trails' 
Dispute*  bill.  It  in  engaged  at  this  moment  on  the  nn>*t  ibtujA1 
ful  and  thorough  scheme  of  army  reorganization  that  has  cm 
l*‘en  presented  to  I'arliamcnL  It  ia  determined,  and,  a*  nan/ 
lulls  lio  wholly*  within  the  competency  of  the  lltnise  ui  Gmmmr 
it  ia  also  able,  to  reorganize  the  national  finances  and  tn  f-dju-t 
taxation  along  what  1 may  rail  Rnosevtdtian  lines.  And  tb-f 
nrc  many  other  smaller  ami  less  content inua  nir-tstm**  nl  *ml 
public  utility  which.  a«  they  do  not  touch  the  land  or  fdamtim 
or  the  Church,  the  House  of  lamia  may  reasonably  be  wpttrl 
to  pm.  Time,  therefore,  i*  needed  to  enable  the  ooirnml  to 
convince  the  nation  that,  given  a fair  chance,  it  can  art  and  ad 
usefully. 

Time,  also,  is  needed,  ns  I have  Baid,  to  educate  the  country  «e 
the  main  i-sue.  The  House  of  l.mdfl  question  is  * que-tiim  tint 
is  not  to  lw  settled  by  whirling  demmeialion.  It  gee*  daunt* 
the  very  roots  not  only  of  the  Constitution,  hut  of  the  s-kuI 
fabric  of  the  country;  and  clear  and  wilier  thought  i*  the  dot 
requisite  for  dealing  with  it.  The  government  is  linderslosi  (■> 
have  agreed  u|ion  its  line  of  action.  It  does  not  intend  tn  p*' 
fniward  any  proposals  fur  making  the  I'pper  Chamber  mine  <Jr"f 
eratic  or  more  representative,  or  for  interfering  in  any  way  wilt 
its  internal  com  posit  ion.  It  confine*  itself  to  the  iirohltm  "I 
i end  justing  tlu*  relations  brtwi*en  the  House  of  l/uo»  as  it  i* 
nnd  the  House  of  Commons  ns  it  is.  and  of  readjusting  tliea  i* 
Huch  a way  that  the  national  wishes  shall  not  Is*  iudituidj 
thwarted.  How  it  proposes  to  solve  this  problem  I do  nut  kmv- 
There  are  many  wavs  in  which  it  might  Is*  M ll*«  * 

no  way  in  which  it  can  lie  solvrd  without  a profound  nw*lil»- 
tiona I change.  The  government  has  not  yet  pnxluwd  it*  plan. 
Some  assert  that  by  the  practice  nf  the  Constitution  it  eanmi 
produce  its  plan  without  immediately  dissolving  u|sm  it  H|'t 
that  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  government's  proismib 
Ik*  em1sidi«*d  in  the  form  of  n bill.  I think  it  more  likely,  and 
certainly  better  tactics,  that  tlicy  should  take  shape  rather  i*  ft* 
form  of  a series  of  resolutions.  Tliese  re  solution*  would  pmvidr 
a tangible  basis  for  discussion,  and  would  at  oniv  cv®<”nlr®te 
the  public  mind,  now  somewhat  hazy  and  scattered.  «|v«  a dee- 
Hite  project.  That  would  in  itself  tn-  an  iininenw  gain.  At  the 
same  time,  the  government  has  in  reserve  powers  which  it  m*  »t 
any  moment  wield  with  effect.  Tire  lion***  of  Coamon*.  w »RS 
as  it  refainp  the  sole  jurisdiction  over  the  kinds  «>f  laves  tjwt 
nr<*  to  be  raised,  and  over  their  allocation  and  cxpenditUTf-  b»* 
always  on  hand  a weapon  of  enormous  potency.  . 

Hut  ultimately  tire  issue  will  have  to  be  squarely  joinm. 
the  question  of  nuestion*  for  the  government  i,  hew  it  rMI1/* 
joiner)  on  terms  that  ensure  a rictnry.  ltefore  Ibis  biter  now* 
you,  Mr,  Asquith  will  have  Introflucod  hi»  laidg<(.  and  die  *' 
pn  tntion  is  that  it  will  Is-  a popular  nnd  n (Mtll  HR  J f® 
ncncc  there  wilt  he  another  budget,  and  if  all  i^h.*s  well  it.  R*. 
will  bo  a genuine  measure  of  denrocratic  flnnmv.  and  n'k7J^a 
lay  the  foundations  for  a scheme  of  old-age 
budget*,  nnd  the  various  minor  measures  of  social  leforni  did 
have  lieen  and  that  in  all  probability  will  be  passed.  *boiild  snatw 
the  government  to  np[<eal  to  the  country  with  h certain  rlf«t 
Hut  nomet bing  more  will  be  needed  than  that.  The 
rejected  the  government's  education  bill:  they  are  alrnMttata 
to  reject  it*  Irish  bill  and  its  Scotch  and  English  l*** 
Which  of  tlu*c  measures  can  la*  relied  upon  to  rouse  ft* 
to  the  most  resolute  campaign  against  the  t'pper  ('hamlet’ 
which  should  thr*  House  of  l.nrd«  qumlion  he  eapconllr  lit**1  • 
I do  not  think  there  is  much  difficulty  in  answering  that  query. 
The  problem  of  the  Innd  is  now  recognized  as  the  go-ate*!  * 
problem  confronting  the  English  people.  It  is  not  tr*  ****’* ... 
any  that  reform  on  wny  large  scale  in  England  i*  inipn««»W* 
the  land  la  rescued  from  feudalism,  ceases  to  he  the  plaything  ra 
thr*  pleasurr-*loving  rich,  and  liecntwea  once  more  the  ptoproy 
of  the  people.  Hi*  are  rapidly  approaching  what  will  ‘I 

Ik*  notliing  lea*  than  an  ugrarinn  rr  volution,  and  the  spirit  ho  J" 
it  will  furnish  the  government  a*  nothing  else  ran  w'd'  1 
requisite  strength  for  a broad  and  final  settlement  of  the 
of  Lord*  problem. 
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The  new  White  Star  Steamship  "Adriatic,"  which  has  Accommodations  for  3000  Persons 
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The  Main  Dining  Saloon  on  the  Upper  Deck  fitted  The  Cooling-room  of  the  Turkish  Bath  on  the  Main  Deck— a 

with  small  Tables  and  accommodating  370  Persons  novel  Addition  to  the  Equipment  of  a Transatlantic  Liner 
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The  Lounging- room  on  the  Boat  Deck,  35  feet  above  the  Water 


The  luxurious  Drawing-room  on  the  Boat  Deck 


THE  LARGEST  BRITISH  LINER  AFLOAT 

Till:  NEW  ATLANTIC  I.INER  “ AI»ttlATtC,”  WHICH  HAS  IPRT  COMMXirn  III1H  MAIDEN  TUIP,  IS  Till-  LATEST  AND  IAIUil:*T  UP  TIIE  r.RKAT 
Jl,,r  V|;s*Elj(  WHICH  Till.  UlERPRUig  o»  Till.  Wlliri.  MSB  I.INK  HAS  AlHltJl  TO  Till’.  I HAN  M-IK  LAN  1C  M HA  H ».  sill:  IS  Ti-'l  HIT 
« INCHES  UiMi,  75  |f:LT  0 IX,  ||KM  III  AM,  AMI  Alton  fill  1 1 ITT  UK  El*  l 1 1 EH  lONVM.T.  IS  NKAW.T  2 "•.«»•»».  AM*  Sill:  DIKPLAl  KM 

mm  tii ink i n»s.  ins:  ship  has  no  less  than  mm.  stem.  decks.  som»;  or  run  kiiaiai.  iiaii  iu*  inclimui  in  iiir  con- 
HTHl'CTIUN  A IlK  A LILLY  LqillTLD  DlllMMlU,  A 1 1 RKlsIl  HATH.  AND  AN  Kl-M'THtl.  LLLAAIUK  At  Hit  II  VTU1ATC4  T UMOVA.  It  fUtl  DECKS 
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ROUND  THE  CLOCK  WITH  THE  CONSUL 

WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO  UPHOLD  OUR  PRESTIGE  AT  THE  EARTH’S  ENDS 

BY  “ONE  OF  THEM” 


WHILE  I vu  mauling  on  the  rook*  of  Ailon — a I’ronrtlmM 
bound  («i(  $ I .>00 1 to  be  perked  at  by  «( rav  American 
eagle* — I liuil  limo  lo  think.  And  I concluded  wo  consul* 
wore  just  modem  martyr*  trying  to  lubricate  the  groat 
machine  nf  onmmeror — and  mostly  getting  ground 
under  the  wheel*  for  »ur  pain*. 

Yea,  air,  the  service,  it  ama  to  me,  i*  a mierocoam  of  (bin 
lnafllmg  world.  One  la  taken  and  the  other  "get*  left** — in  a 
atrictly  ron-lilblical  acnae.  Wliat  I mean  i*  thia:  Smith  will  get 
Cairo,  and  the  magic  rank  of  “agent,'*  which  mean*  Khcdivnl  hull* 
and  a grand  time;  for  he** 
tagged  on  to  the  fringe  of 
diplomacy.  And  to  poor 
Brown's  lot  will  fall  a lurid 
hole  like  Cabo  Crariua  A Dio*, 
where  the  poor  chap  can’t 
raise  a gl**»  to  hi*  lip*  with- 
out having  it  shattered  by  a 
rifle-shot  from  the  latest  revo- 
lution. 

Don't  argue  with  me;  I’ve 
had  loo  much  of  it.  I've 
tarkh-d  Zanzibar  and  the 
Arab  slave- traffic : was  nearly 
grabbed  by  the  Boxers  at 
t'hunan-fu;  kicked  my  heels 
idly  among  impudent  ftiamcsr 
in  ' Bangkok ; got  hlart-sick 
and  lonely  in  the  Society 
I*  land*;  and  bought  good 
American  citizen*  from  Alba- 
nian brigand*  in  Patras. 

You  *ec.  I And  to  pay  up.  for 
in  the  second  letter  they  said 
they'd  send  an  ear  by  the  next 
courier ! 

And  I was  scared  all  right. 

I'd  seen  the  llu**  after  Odessa 
.lew*,  Kurd*  chasing  Ar- 
menian* in  Kharput,  Arab* 
nftor  everybody  professing 
Christianity.  They  all  mean 
hu*inc*«.  take  my  word  for  it. 

A lively  life,  friend.  My 
house  may  I*-  under  tin*  date- 
iNilm*  of  a Moorish  ohm*  or 
half  buried  by  Siberian 
Mtiow*.  My  daily  work  may 
be  done  111  Chinese  ideograph*, 
or  the  Amluirie  script  of 
jealous  Ahy**inia. 

I am  pestered  by  ships, 
their  master*  and  hand*;  by 
tounstB  and  explorer*,  by 
men  with  an  axe  to  grind— 
or  one  in  their  hand*,  literal 
or  metaphorical.  I’ve  had 

Imth — the  lattpr  in  Dar-cl-ltuidn.  lie  was  a slave  |*d  freed, 
that's  a long  yam  of  ingratitude  that  *11  always  haunt  me. 

I'm  culled  away  from  a statistical  report  or  golden  advice  to 
American  trade  to  christen  a kid.  try  n breach -nf- promise  ease,  or 
a claim  aliout  cattle.  Or  some  one  cull*  on  me  to  argue  with  both 
side*  in  a budding  revolution,  that  I know  limy  pit  my  wall*  with 
hole*  and  liedrngglc  Old  tilory  over  the  door.  If*  not  a bit  of  use 
trying  to  lie  dignified.  If  I can  uphold  America  out  here  and  keep 
a whole  skin.  I'ui  lucky. 


“ John,”  says  a stern  country.  “ your  duties  are  many  and 
oncrou*.  Protect  American  merchant*  ami  American  commerce. 
Report  on  new  opening*  and  chances  for  American  brain*  and  in- 
du-try.  Settle  disputes,  redre**  grievances,  relieve  tbc  ship- 
wrecked  and  send  them  home.  John.  Recover  and  save  all  you  can 
out  nf  wreck*  (am  wrecks,  hint  entmdu).  Keep  a register  of  Amer- 
ican subject*.  In  short,  wave  the  Hag  and  keep  our  prestige  high — 
on  the  pay  of  a dry-goods  clerk-  Study  ami  learn;  learn  lingoes 
like  Chinese,  and  expect  promotion — say,  from  Port  an  Prince  to 
lhigntA."  I tell  you  1 often  wish  I was  a jiet  parrot  in  a decent 
family  at  home. 

I rise  early;  it  may  be  the 
mosquitoes  or  an  earthquake. 
Anyway,  I rise  early,  take  a 
Iwtli.  threaten  to  shoot  the 
servant  (they  m-cd  this),  and 
breakfast  gently*  chiefly  on 
exotic  fruit.  Is»rd,  you  fel- 
complain  abogt  the 
servant  problem!  How 
about  your  lust  bov  collared 
by  a leopard,  or  bitten  by  a 
hamadryad  T How  aho'ut 
otherwise  decent  cliaps  shot 
dead  in  your  doorway  for 
political  a'pic*.  or  going  off 
on  a jug  with  your  only 
I*  it  tie  of  whiskey  and  doing 
a devil-dance  on  the  table  in 
your  show  uniform  T 

Trouble  begin*  at  the  office. 
My  chief  encloses  a letter  of 
complaint  that  ha*  travelled 
by  devious  ways  from  Wash- 
ington. The  man  says  I’m 
too  high-toned  for  my  job. 
Wliat  can  I do?  The  next 
will  marvel  that  a mighty 
nation  should  entrust  even 
it*  meanest  affair*  to  such  a 
niilinn.  I am  accused  of 
cupidity  and  stupidity,  nb- 
tusenes*  anil  dKTusenc**. 

Turning  to  my  domestic 
correspondence.  I find  a claim 
for  local  taxes.  Of  course  u 

consulate  pays  none,  so  I 

reply  gravely,  magniloauent 
in  phnise,  saving  nothing. 
The  *kip|s-r  of  a hark  in  the 
I lav  a*k*  for  ih-tails  of  buoys 
and  light*,  holding-ground* 
and  port  anchorages!  An- 
other man'*  hands  have  mu- 
tinied. and  he  wants  'em  all 
locked  up  in  the  consulate. 
Well,  the  furniture  isn’t 
worth  much,  but  I prize  my  old  desk  and  decline.  Then  cornea 

the  sailor*'  story.  Skip|s-r.  say  they,  ha*  wholly  starved  and 

bullied  and  half  murdered  them  on  tin-  high  was.  Can  lie  bo 
shot  or  hanged  on  (hi*  convenient  territory? 

I buck  out  of  this.  Yon  •.«**,  at  II. Hit  there’s  a wedding,  and  I 
must  In-  in  the  office,  grilse  a*  an  owl.  to  read  the  service.  Pretty 
figure  I’d  cut  if  young  Jenkins  and  Ids  bride  lawful  nice  figure — 
she’s  from  I KM  roil  | In-held  the  office  wrecked  by  crazy  sailors. 
Of  course  they'd  say  I’d  Urn  drinking,  sure,  and  fought  imaginary 
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foes  in  ray  country’*  Is-lmlf.  They’ll  lire  here,  of  course.  lie  ex 
|M>rtn  goatskin*.  and  her  fnl her  rime  lenvr*.  gum*.  tinil  spire*. 
Heuiity  ami  the  lk-a*t  every  way  you  look  ui  it.  It  they  have  a 
child  I’ll  have  to  regi.ster  it  quick  as  an  American  citizen,  otherwise 
it  might  ah  well  die. 

To  every  soul  on  every  American  ship  that  sails  into  this  port 
(precious  few,  thank  the  Ixird!)  I'm  America,  and  made  to  feel  it. 
The  few  come,  the  many  write.  “Sir,”  snj*  one  mini  on  good 
stationery,  “ I manufacture  leather  pawls  wholesale.  What  chance 
have  my’prndurt*  in  your  territory  ?” 

Friend,  you've  lesa  chance  than  a cockroach  of  a living  here.  If 
it  were  a nice  line  of  Mausers,  now,  with  soft -nosed  cartridge*.  I 
could  promise  yon  a lmiii|M-r  season,  lint  leather  goods!  Man. 
your  mission  is*  as  futile  us  I'uquln  frocks  in  laihrador.  . . . I I'm! 
. . . And  I sis-  he  wmnta  me  to  turn  his  catalogue  into  Arabic, 
puimcnt  according  to  good*  sold  in  my  territory.  Next,  please. 

Here  is  a collector — collect*  Imtterllies  and  orchids  for  u New 
Jersey  ini|a>rting -house.  Has  (hlnnlnfflfMMm  * pircrinna  or  Ctfftrr 
pahum  rautlalum  ls-cn  perceived  in  my  locality?  And  H so.  in 
what  quantities?  Are  the  natives  pcuccaldr  and  willing  to  work 
at  fair  wage*?  Is  camel  hire  cheap,  und  could  I arrange  for  a 
drying-house  ? 

A request  for  samples  of  my  stamp*  fat  my  expense)  ; a pathetic 
query  about  B sailorman,  last  heard  of  in  (ialvcstnn.  and  Iwlicvnl 
to  have  sailed  for  Eastern  port*  in  a “coffin  ship"  of  great  age;  a 
request  from  a newsjmpcr  editor  for  “a  selection  of  sharp  prints 
of  the  city,  with  its  walls  ami  environ*,  *uitnhlc  for  reproduction. 
Full  captions  to  be  placed  at  laick.  Trouble  expected  in  your 
tuwn.” 

Son,  I’ve  waited  for  It  too — for  year*.  The  trouble,  I mean.  Not 
a mere  tribal  fight  nutaidr  our  red-mud  wall*.  Imt  a regular  bust  up. 

More  letter*.  Private  yacht  expected.  I*  there  a non-verminou* 
house  in  the  whole  city  that  ran  I*-  hired  for  a party  of  *ix  for 
three  or  four  days?  Will  pay  a decent  price.  Can  I arrange  the 
catering?  No  oil  with  the  rooking,  as  the  owner's  wife  can't  abide 
it.  Plenty  of  prick Iv-pear — believes  it's  now  in  season. 

And  listen  to  this: 

" Dear  Mb.  CoNHtri, — My  son  is  of  a roving  disposition,  and 
lean*  towards  tlve  Fast.  I don't  know  where  be  got  it.  not  from 
hi*  father,  o dry-goods-man  in  Paris  f Texas  I.  Can  I apprentice 
him  to  you  for  two  year*?  The  pay  is  regular,  and  government 
and  he  could  shift,  from  place  to  plnec,  getting  nearer  and  nearer 
home,  I inclosr  three  stampa.  hoping  for  a favorable  reply.” 

I reply,  but  not  favorable.  The  fondest  mother  would  turn 
shuddering  from  the  “trade'’  of  consul  when  she  read  my  letter. 
Her  darling  should  lie  hangman  first;  it  was  occupation  for  a 
pariah;  it*  duties  of  a kind  that  broke  up  tin*  strongest ; that  led 
to  languagr  varied,  indeed — even  tinted  and  heated  as  Ycsuvian 
lava. 

I still  have  thowe  three  green  stamp*. 

And  yet  more  letter*.  I am  asked  to  send  sample*  of  bulbs  and 
gum  cuphorhium ; of  sandalwood  and  cocoa  fibre ; of  the  cloth  and 
ornaments  worn  by  women;  of  the  country’s  grain;  of  pigments  and 
heads;  of  mineral*  from  coal  to  gold;  of  medicinal  herb*  for  doc- 
tors and  quacks;  of  horse-trapping*  and  bridles  and  saddle-cloths ; 


I rise  early;  it  may  be  the  mosquitoes  or  an  earthquake 


To  dream  that  a grateful  President  ....  pressed  my  hand 


of  coffee  and  wool  (with  quotations)  and  paper  und  bark;  dates 
and  palm  oil,  with  argan  oil  and  olive  oil;  skins,  and  perfumes. 

I reply  to  all.  I try  to  know  everything  or  appear  to.  Each 
taken  it  for  granted  I’ve  been  raised  to  his  trade,  and  he  pelts  me 
with  techuica  till  I'ui  sore. 

Even  women  are  at  me  about  native  dope  for  eyes  and  hair  and 
skin.  1 tell  them  of  henna  and  kohl  and  strange  earths  used  by 
dark -eyed  beauties  (let  the  word  stand);  and  next  muil  brings 
me  an  order  for  pounds  of  the  stuff.  Any  one  of  our  eighty 
million*,  you  understand.  can  get  at  me.  coinplain  about  me.  worry 
me,  Inilly  me,  seek  my  aid  by  letter  or  visitation.  Thank  Heaven, 
the  telegraph  is  unknown  as  the  railroad  in  this  savage  land! 

Already  I si-e  1 have  sympathy.  Yet  the  worst  is  to  come.  I 
mean  the  handful  of  Americans  right  here  within  these  crumbling 
mud  wall*  that  have  lieatrn  back  tin?  wild  surf  for  a thousand 
year*. 

You’d  think,  wouldn't  you,  these  people  would  live  in  amity — 
a few  white  families  ca*t  among  a savage  horde?  Why.  friends, 
there  l*  proportionately  more  hatred  and  unchnritablrncs*  in  our 
little  colony — more  jealousy  and  heart-burning  and  scandal — than 
in  all  New  York!  Fart.  An  imported  hat  (fashion  three  year* 
old)  may  indirectly  lead  to  a “case"  at  the  consulate;  maybe 
assault;  mavis-  slander;  may!*-  a debt. 

Think  of  playing  tenuis  with  a chap  at  10,  and  judging  him  with 
ul I the  penalties  of  the  law  at  2.30 1 

A wane*  hew,  red  and  incoherent.  It,  he  say*.  Jui*  spread  a 
wport  among  the  Herman  and  Itritish  families  that  he — A — ha* 
ts-cn  smuggling  Winchesters  at  night  along  the  Water  port  wall. 
A*  he  raves.  Mr*.  A form*  a drrudful  background.  Her  nose  is 
red;  fire  i*  in  her  eye.  SIm-  butt*  in,  and  shows  clearly  that  Mr*. 
H i*  at  the  root  of  nil  thing*  evil  in  our  little  world.  A bid*  her 
shut  up.  She  is  rudr  to  I1I41.  I adjust  my  glasses  ami  dear  my 
throat  menacingly.  Then  I make  a few  notea  and  clear  the  office. 

Enter  It.  suppressed  fury  in  his  very  gait.  A,  says  lie,  i*  doing 
an  iniquitous  trallie  in  selling  American  “protection"  to  rich 
native*  wishing  to  thwart  their  precious  piratical  government. 
While  I’m  trying  to  gel  tilings  clear,  in  ramp*  “ I’ve  l*s-n  doin’ 
a hit  o'  farmin’  out  at.  Ain-rl-Hajur  with  ilitdj  Mokhtar.”  he  says, 
" and  now  all  my  bloomin'  gouts  have  been  raided.  Say,  would 
you  mind  drawing  up  a claim  for  me  against  the  I'asha?  And  lay 
it  on  thick,  old  fellow,  so  I make  a hit.  See?" 

Fellow*  like  that  you  simply  can’t  awe.  “ What's  tl»e  use  of 
havin'  a counsel  ” (why  do  people  call  me  a counsel? i.  he  will  say. 
"if  he  can’t  or  won't  protect  his  own  people!”  Now  “protect.” 
according  to  C,  mean*  ju*l  fat  profits. 

1 close  the  constitute  at  four  and  emerge  with  the  mosquitoes 
into  the  great  squaw  of  the  city.  Aloft  the  storks  aw  clapping 
and  bowing  in  monstrous  nest*;  the  shrill  moueddhin  wails  in  the 
green-tiled  minaret:  the  vital  green  swell  rolls  and  shimmers  in 
the  blinding  light.  I'm  lill-sl  with  a kind  nf  holy  calm  till  D's 
mucous  voice  a*k*  “ If  the  ditch  is  dug  yet.  and  is  Rnoocvelt  still 
at  the  White  House”?  “ Have  I no  news,  anyhow?”  " What's  the 
use  of  a consul  from  whom  things  official  are  persistently  hid?” 

Y'ou  see.  even  these  people  are  ever  at  me.  They  seem  to  fancy 
some  subtle  nexus  exist*  between  me  and  Washington:  that  Affair* 
of  State  aw  sent  wireless  and  hot  for  the  “ American  Colony.” 
That  their  raisisl  finger  will  bring  the  towering  '<•«•  //ompxAirc  or 
t'omiccficuf  under  the  crenellated  wall*  of  this  Oriental  hole  with 
(Continual  on  page  7 JJJ 
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CHAPTER  I 

IX  the  rear  of  the  long  store,  at  a round  table  under  n Jumping 
lamp  with  a tin  shade.  four  young  men  oat  playing  poker. 
The  floor  of  that  portion  of  tin*  room  wu»  raised  several  feel 
higher  than  that  of  the  front,  and  between  the  two  abort  flights 
«>f  atr|ni  wa»  the  inclining  door  leading  to  the  cellar,  which 
wan  damp  and  dark  and  used  only  for  the  storage  of  salt,  syrup, 
sugar,  hardware,  and  general  rubbish. 

Near  tl*e  front  d«*»r  the  storekeeper,  .lames  It  lack  burn,  n portly 
bearded  man  of  forty  five,  sat  chatting  with  ('arson  Dwight,  a young 
lawyer  of  the  town.  A man  of  medium  stature,  with  » massive  head 
crowned  by  a shock  of  reddish  hair,  a smooth-shaven,  freckled  face 
and  small’  feet  and  hands,  stood  in  the  doorway,  lb*  wore  a long 
black  frock-coat,  a waistcoat  of  the  same  material,  and  baggy  gray 
trousers.  The  exposed  portion  of  his  shirt-front  and  the  lapel* 
of  his  coat  were  stained  by  tobacco  juice. 

“ I've  been  up  to  the  den.  over  to  the  club,  and  the  Lord  only 
knows  where  eUe  looking  for  yon.”  he  said  to  ('arson,  his  hiw 
purtm-r.  os  he  advanced  and  stretched  his  short  anus  out  over  the 
show-case  on  the  counter  behind  him. 

"Work,  eh?"  Carson  smiled. 

“ No;  since  when  have  you  ever  done  a lick  after  dark?”  he  said.' 
dryly.  “ I’ve  come  to  give  you  a piece  nf  advice,  and  Ini  glad 
Blackburn  is  here  to  join  me.*  The  truth  is.  Dan  Willis  is  in  town, 
half  full,  and  evidently  loaded  for  bear,  lie's  down  at  the  wagon 
yard  with  a gang  of  mountain-men.  Some  meddling  person,  no 
doubt  your  ta-autiful  political  opponent.  Wiggin.  has  told  him 
what  you  said  alniut  the  part  he  took  in  the  molt  that  raided  negro- 
town  and  whipped  those  lazy  scamps.” 

“ Well,  he  doesn't  deny  it,  does  he?"  Dwight  asked,  his  eyes 
flashing. 

“ I don’t  know  whether  he  dw*  or  not,”  said  Garner.  “ Bui  I 
know  lie’*  the  moat  dangerous  man  in  the  county,  and  when  he  is 
drunk  lie  will  halt  at  nothing.  I thought  I'd  tell  you  that  If  1 
were  you  I’d  avoid  him.” 

“Avoid  him?  You  mean  to  tell  me.”  Dwight  stood  up  in  his 
anger,  “that  I.  a freeborn  American  citizen,  must  sneak  around 
in  my  own  home  to  avoid  a man  that  puts  on  a while  mask  and 
sheet  and  with  fifty  others  like  himself  steals  Into  this  town  and 
thrashes  the  life  out  of  a lot  of  weak-minded  negroes?  Most  of 
them  were  good -for  nothing,  la*)-  scamps,  but  there  was  one  in 
the  Ininrh  that  I know  was  harmless.  Oh.  I got  mad  about  it 
and  I talked  plainly.  I know  that,  but.  T couldn't  help  it.” 

" You  could  have  helped  it,"  Garner  said,  testily,  “and  you  ought 
to  have  protected  your  own  Interests  better  than  to  give  Wiggin 
such  a strong  pull  over  you.  If  you  an-  elected  it  will  be  by  the 
votes  of  those  men  and  their  kin  and  friends.  We  may  lie  able 
to  smooth  it  all  over,  but  if  you  have  a row  with  Dan  Willis  to- 
night. the  cause  of  it  will  spread  like  wild  fire  and  burn  votes  in 
wads  and  hunches.  Gissl  God,  man,  the  idea  of  giving  Wiggin  a 
torch  like  that  to  wave  in  their  faces — you  a town  nian  standing  up 
for  the  so-called  black  criminal  brutes!  I say  that’s  tin-  way 
Wiggin  and  Dan  Willi*  would  interpret  your  platform.” 

” 1 can’t  help  it,"  Dwight  said,  more  calmly,  and  his  voice  shook 
with  suppressed  feeling  as  lie  went  on.  “If  I lose  all  I hope  for 
politically,  ami  this  sretna  like  the  beat  chance  I'll  ever  have  to  get 
to  the  legislature,  I'll  stand  by  my  convictions.  We  must  have 
law  and  order  among  ourselves  if  we  exj**ct  to  leach  it  to  the 
lowest  among  ih.  I was  tnud  that  night.  You  know  that  I love  the 
South.  Its  blood  is  my  blood.  Three  of  my  mother’s  brothers 
ami  two  of  my  father’s  died  fighting  for  the  List  Cause,  and  my 
father  was  under  lire  from  the  beginning  of  it  to  the  end.  In 
fact,  it  is  my  love  for  the  South  and  all  that  is  good  and  decent 
in  it  that  n tlidr  my  bliss!  h«il  the  night  that  mob  came  to  town. 

I saw  a part  nf  it  you  didn't  see. 

“ It  was  a warm  moonlight  night,  ami  I was  sitting  at  the  win- 
dow of  my  risiin  at  home  looking  out  over  Major  Warner's  yard 
when  the  first  screams  ami  shout*  came  from  the  negro  quarter. 

I suspected  what  it  was.  for  I’d  beard  of  the  threats  the  moun- 
taineers had  made  against  tlie  colored  people,  hut  I wasn’t  pre- 
pared for  what  I actually  saw.  The  cottage  of  old  I’rele  !>cwis  and 
Aunt  Linda  is  just  behind  the  Major’s  house  and  in  plain  view  of 
my  window.  I saw  the  old  pair  tome  to  the  door  ami  run  nut 
into  tlie  yard,  and  tlu-n  I heard  Linda’s  voice.  * It’s  my  child!’ 
she  screamed.  1 They  are  killing  him!’  Unde  Lewis  tried  to  quiet 
her.  but  she  stood  there  wringing  her  luinds  and  soMiing  and 
praying.  The  Major  raised  tin*  window  of  his  room  and  looked 
out.  and  I heard  him  ask  what  wn*  wrong.  Uncle  Lewis  tried  to 
explain,  tint  his  Voice  could  not  lx-  heard  atsive  his  wife's  erics.  A 
few  minutes  later  I Vie  came  running  down  tin*  street.  They  had 
let  him  go.  Ills  clothes  were  torn  to  strips  and  his  hack  wa*  livid 
with  groat  whelks,  lie  hud  no  hi  shut  readied  his  parents  Ilian  lie 
keeled  over  ill  a faint.  The  Major  came  down,  and  lie  and  I bent 
over  the  bo)  ami  finally  restored  him  to  consciousness.  Major 


Warren  was  the  maddest  man  I ever  saw,  and  a moh  an  hundred 
strong  couldn't  have  touched  the  negro  and  left  him  alive.” 

*’  1 know  that  was  all  Isid  vnough.”  Garner  admitted,  " but 
antagonizing  those  men  now  won't  better  the  matter  and  may  do 
you  more  political  damage  than  you'll  get  over  in  a lifetime.  You 
can't  be  a politician  and  a preacher  both;  they  don’t  go  together 
You  can't  dispute  tluit  the  negro  quarter  of  this  town  was  a dis- 
grace to  a civilized  community  before  the  wbitccaps  raided  it. 
I/ook  at  it  now.  There  never  was  such  a change.  It  is  aa  quiet 
as  a Philadelphia  graveyard." 

" It’s  tlie  way  they  went  about  it  that  made  me  mad.”  Carson 
Dwight  retorted.  “ Besides.  1 know  that  boy.  He  is  as  harmless 
as  a kitten,  and  he  only  hung  around  those  dive*  because  hr 
loved  to  sing  ami  dance  with  the  rest.  I did  get  mad;  I’m  mad 
vet.  My  people  never  lashed  their  slaves  when  they  Were  in 
bondage;  why  should  I stand  hr  and  see  them  lx-ateu  now  by 
people  who  never  owned  negroes  it  ml  never  eared  for  or  under- 
stood them?  Before  tlie  war  a while  man  would  stand  Up  and  pro- 
tect his  slaves;  why  shouldn’t  he  take  up  for  at  least  lire  beat  of 
their  descendant*  now!” 

“That’s  i(.”  Blackburn  spike  up.  udmiringly.  “You  are  a chip 
otr  of  the  <dd  block  Carson.  Your  daddy  would  have  shot  any  man 
who  tried  (o  whip  one  of  his  negroes.  You  can't  heln  the  way  you 
frrl,  but  I agree  with  Bill  here;  yon  can’t  get  the  suppirt  of 
niountuin  people  if  you  don't  at  least  pretend  to  set*  things  their 
way.” 

“ Well.  I can't  see  thin  thing  their  way,"  said  Carson,  *'  and 
I’m  not  going  to  trv.  When  I saw  that  old  black  man  and  w<onan 
mil  in  the  moonlight  with  tltcir  very  henrt-at rings  torn  and  bleed- 
ing. ami  n-nicmU-red  (hat  they  had  lss*n  kind  to  my  mother  when 
she  was  at  the  piint  of  dcnlli — sitting  by  lu-r  bedside  all  night 
long  as  |«tieiitly  ns  blocks  of  stone,  and  shedding  tears  of  joy 
at  the  break  of  day  when  the  doctor  said  the  crisis  had  passed— 
when  I think  of  that  and  admit  tluit  I stand  by  with  folded 
hands  and  see  their  only  child  beaten  till  he  is  insensible,  my 
blood  boils  with  utter  shame.  It  has  burnt  a great  lesson  into 
my  brain,  and  that  is  that  we  have  got  to  have  law  and  order 
among  ourselves.  That's  one  thing  I want  to  go  to  the  Legislature 
for." 

" I understand  Pete  would  have  got  off  much  easier  if  he  hadn't 
fought  them  like  a tiger."  said  Blackburn.  " They  say — ” 

"And  why  shouldn't  he  have  fought!"  Canon  ’asked,  quickly. 
“ The  nearer  the  brute  creation  a man  ia,  the  more  he’ll  fight.  A 
tame  dog  will  fight  if  you  drive  him  in  a corner  ami  strike  him 
hard  enough." 

” Well,  you  busted  up  our  game."  Keith  Gordon  said,  leaving  the 
table  in  tin*  roar  and  coming  forward,  accompanied  by  another 
young  man.  Wade  Tingle,  the  editor  of  the  Headlight.  M Wade  nn.l 
I both  agree.  Canon,  that  you’ve  got  to  stay  out  of  Dan  Willis’s 
way.  We  are  hacking  you,  tooth  and  toenail,  in  the  campaign, 
but  you’ll  tie  our  hand*  if  you  antagonize  the  mountain  clement. 
Wiggin  know*  that,  and  he  ii  working  it  for  all  it’s  worth." 

” TTiat'*  right,  old  man,"  the  editor  joined  in,  earnestly.  “ I 
may  a*  well  Js*  plain  with  you.  I'm  making  a big  issue  out  of 
my  support  of  you,  but  if  you  make  the  country  people  mad  they 
will  stop  taking  the  pap*r.  I can't  live  without  thrir  patronage, 
and  simply  can’t  hack  you  if  yon  don't  stlrk  to  me." 

" I wasn’t  raising  a row."  the  candidate  said.  " But  Garner 
came  to  me  just  now  advising  me  to  avoid  that  dirty  scoundrel, 

I won't  dodge  any  man  who  is  going  alsiut  threatening  what  he 
will  do  when  he  meets  me  faro  to  faro.  I want  your  support,  hut 
I can't  buy  it  that  way." 

'*  Well,”  Garner  said,  grimly,  more  to  tlie  others  Ilian  to  hi* 
partner,  " there  will  Is*  a row  right  here  inside  of  ten  minutr*- 
I sec  tluit  now.  Willis  has  heard  certain  things  Carson  has  said 
•limit  the  part  he  took  in  that  raid,  and  he  is  looking  for  trouble. 
Carson  isn't  in  tin*  mood  to  take  hack  anything,  and  a fool  can 
sec  how  it  will  end." 

CHAPTER  II 

Keith  Goudov  and  Tinglp  motioned  to  Garner,  and  the  three 
stepped  out  on  the  sidewalk,  leaving  Blackburn  and  the  candidate 
together.  The  street  was  quite  deserted.  Only  n few  of  tne 
ramshackle  street  light*  were  burning,  though  the  night  was  cloudy, 
the  location  of  the  stores,  the  barber  shop,  and  poat -office  being  in- 
dicated by  the  oblong  pate  lie*  nf  light  on  the  uneven  brick  pave- 
ment. 

“ You’ll  never  Is*  able  to  move  him,"  Keith  Gordon  said,  stroking 
his  blond  mustache  nervously.  " Tlie  truth  is  he’s  terribly  worked 
up  over  it.  Between  us  three.  Carson  never  loved  blit  one  wioua 
in  his  life,  and  site's  Helen  Warner.  Aunt  Linda  i*  her  old 
‘mammy.’  and  Carson  knows  when  sin*  comes  home  and  hear*  of 
l'ete's  t rouble  it  is  going  to  hurt  her  awfully.  Helen  lias  a good- 
kind  heart,  and  she  love*  Linda  as  if  they  were  of  the  same 
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flesh  it  ml  1>1imm1.  If  Carson  meets  Dan  Willis  to-night  he'll  kill 
him  or  get  killed.  Say.  boys,  lie's  too  line  it  fellow  for  tliat  sort 
of  thing  right  on  the  eve  t»’f  his  election.  What  the  devil  can  we 

do?" 

"Oh.  I here's  a woman  ut  the  bottom  of  it.”  the  lawyer  mid. 
cynically.  “ I’m  not  surprised  at  the  way  he's  acting  now.  hut 
I thought  that  ease  was  over  with.  Why.  I heard  she  was  engaged 
to  a iiiun  down  where  she’s  visiting." 

"She  imduahly  is,”  Gordon  admitted,  "hilt  Carson  is  ready  to 
fight  her  battle*.  I honestly  think  she  turned  him  down  when  he 
was  rolling  so  high  with  her  brother  a year  ago,  hut  that  didn't 
alter  his  feeling*  towards  her." 

Garner  sighed  as  he  thrust  his  Itund  deep  into  hi*  breast 
pocket  for  his  plug  of  tohaeeo  and  began  to  twist  rdf  the  corner 
of  it.  "'Flie  moat  maddening  thing  on  earth,”  he  said,  ” is  to  have 
a close  friend  who  is  a darned  fool.  I’m  getting  tired  of  this 
thing.  Old  Dwight  is  out  of  all  patience  with  Carson  for  the 
leekless  way  he  has  ts-en  living,  hut  tin*  old  man  is  really  carried 
away  with  pride  over  his  polilleul  chance*.  It  was  the  old  man's 
ambition  in  hi*  early  life,  und  lie  like*  to  see  Ids  son  go  in  for  it. 
He  was  powerfully  tickled  the  other  day  when  I told  him  Carson 
was  going  in  on  the  biggest  wave  of  |io|iularity  that  ever  bore 
a human  chip  to  slmre. 
but  he  will  cuss  a 
blue  streak  when  the 
returns  wane  in,  for  I 
tell  you.  boy*,  if  Car- 
son  has  a mw  with 
Dan  Willis  to-night,  it 
will  knock  him  higher 
than  a kite.” 

“ Do  you  know 
whether  Carson  has 
anything  to  shoot 
with?”  Tingle  naked, 
thoughtfully. 

"Oh  yes;  I saw  the 
bulge  of  it  under  bis 
mat  just  now.”  Gar 
nrr  answered,  still  an- 
grily. “ and  if  they 
come  together  it  will 
la*  raining  lead  for  a . 
while.” 

“ I was  just,  think- 
ing about  his  mot  her,” 

Keith  Gordon  re- 
marked. “ My  sister 
told  me  the  other  day 
that  Mrs.  Dwight  was 
in  such  a low  condi- 
tion that  any  -sudden 
shock  would  Is-  apt  to 
kill  her.  A thing  like 
this  would  Is-  a ter- 
rible thing — that  is, 
if  there  is  really  any 
shooting.  Don't  you 
suppose  if  we  were  to 
show  Carson  that  side 
of  it  he  might  agree 
to  go  home?” 

“No:  you  don't 
know  him  like  I do.” 

Garner  said,  firmly. 

” It  would  only  make 
him  madder.  The 
more  reasons  we  give 
for  him  avoiding 
Willis,  the  more  stub- 
born lie  i*.  I guess 
we'll  have  to  let  him 
sit  there.” 

.lust  then  a tall  countryman,  under  a hrnad-hrimmed  soft  hat, 
wearing  a cotton  cheeked  shirt  and  jean  trousers.  |ia**cd  through 
the  light  of  the  entrance  to  the  hotel  near  by,  anil  shmclied 
through  the  intervening  darkness  towards  them. 

“ It's  Pole  Maker."  said  Keith.  “ He's  u stanch  atipportrr  of 
Carson's.  Say,  hold  on.  I’ole!" 

“ Hold  on  yourself.  What's  up?”  the  countryman  asked,  with 
a laugh.  “ IMottin’  agin  the  whites?” 

“ We  want  to  ask  you  if  you've  seen  Dan  Willis  to-night," 
Gamer  questioned. 

“Have  I?"  Maker  grunted;  “that's  exactly  why  I'm  lookin’  fer 
you  town  dudes,  instead  o'  gnin’  on  out  home  where  I lieloitg. 
I'm  as  sols-r  as  an  empty  keg.  hut  I git  the  credit  o'  bein’  in 
the  calaboose  every  time  I don't  answer  the  old  lady's  roll-call 
at  lieiltimc.  Yea,  Willis  is  loaded  fer  bear,  and  he’s  got  mhik  bad 
men  with  him  down  at  the  wagon-vard.  Wiggin  has  filled  ’em 
up  with  u lot  o'  stuff  about  what  Carson  said  about  tlie  white- 
cap  raid  t’other  night.  I thought  I'd  sorter  put  y<»u  fellers  on. 
so  you  could  keep  our  inau  out  o'  the  way  till  their  liquor  wears 
oil.  Ilenidcs.  I'm  here  to  tell  you.  Mill  Gamer,  that*  a nasty 

card  Wiggin's  set  alloat  In  the  mountains,  lie  suvs  a regular 
gang  has  Is-en  organized  here  in  town  to  take  up  fer  the  coons 
agin  the  (sin1  white*  in  the  country.  We  might  crush  that  out 
in  time,  you  know,  hut  we'd  never  kill  it  if  thar’s  a fight  over  it 
to-night.” 

" That's  the  trouble,”  the  other*  said  in  a breath. 

'*  Wait  one  minute — you  stay  right  here.”  Maker  said,  and  he 


went  and  stood  in  front  of  the  store  door  and  looked  in  for  a mo- 
ment, then  he  came  lau-k.  ” I thought  mayhe  he'd  let  u»  all  talk 
sense  to  'im,  hut  you  couldn't  put  reason  into  a man  like  that 
any  easier  than  you  could  dip  up  melted  butter  with  a hot  awl. 
I can’t  sec  any  cluincr  unless  you  fellers  will  leave  it  to  me." 

“ Ijeave  it  to  you?”  I «aruer  exclaimed;  “ what  could  you  do?” 

“ I don't  know  whetlu-r  I could  do  a blessed  thing  or  not,  buy*, 
hut  the  Ham  thing  is  so  desperate  that  I'm  willin'  to  try.  You 
see,  I never  talk  my  politics — if  | do.  1 talk  it  on  t'other  side 
to  ms-  what  I kin  pick  up  to  advantage.  The  truth  is.  I think 
them  skunks  consider  me  a Wiggin  man.  and  I'd  like  to  git  a 
wluirk  at  'em  an'  try  to  git  'em  to  leave  town.  Johnson  i*  the 
leader  of  ’em,  and  hr  never  gets  too  drunk  to  have  some  natural 
caution.” 

“ It  certainly  couldn't  do  any  harm  for  you  to  try,  Pole,”  sit  id 
Tingle. 

“Well,  I’ll  go  down  to  the  wagon  yard  and  see  if  they  are  still 
hanging  about.” 

A*  he  approuclied  the  ojien  *|wcc  in  question,  which  was  about 
one  hundred  yards  square,  surrounded  by  a high  fence,  at  tin' 
lower  end  of  the  nuiin  street,  Pole  st<M*l  in  the  broad  gateway  and 
glanced  at  the  numerous  camp-fire*  .which  gh-atm-d  out  from  the 
darkness  lie  finally 
descried  a group  of 
men  tv  mud  a fire 
near  two  white  hooded 
wagons,  to  the  wheels 
of  which  were  haltered 
two  pair*  nf  horse*. 
As  Pole  advanced 
toward*  them,  paving 
cheerful  greeting*  to 
various  men  and 
women  around  tin*  dif- 
ferent fires,  lie  recog- 
nized Dan  Willis.  Abe 
Johnson,  and  several 
«*t  hers, 

A quart  whiskey- 
tla*k  nearly  empty 
stood  on  the  ground  in 
the  light  of  the  fire 
round  which  the  men 
were  seated.  As  lie 
approached  they  all 
looked  up.  It  seem i*l 
to  suggest  a move- 
ment on  the  part  of 
Dun  Willi*,  a tall 
man  of  thirty-five  or 
thirty  -six  year*  of 
age.  who  wore  long 
matted  hair  and  had 
IiiihIiv  eyebrow*  and  a 
sweeping  mustache; 
for,  taking  up  the 
Husk,  he  rose  and 
dropped  it  into  hi* 
coat  pocket,  and  spoke 
to  the  two  men  who 
sat  on  either  side  of 
AIm>  Johnson. 

“ (’  o m e o n,”  lie 
growled.  " I want  to 
talk  to  you.  I don’t 
care  whether  you  come 
or  not.  Ah*.” 

“ Well,  I'm  out  of 
it."  replied  Johnson. 
“ I've  talked  to  yon 
till  I'm  sick,  You  an' 
too  darned  full  to 
have  any  sense." 

Willis  and  the  two  men  walked  otT  together  and  stood  Is- hi  ml 
one  of  the  wagon*.  Their  Voices,  mufilcd  by  the  elToct*  of  whiskey, 
cainc  Iwck  to  the  ears  of  the  remaining  two. 

**  Coin'  out  home  to-night.  At*1?"  Maker  asked. 

“ I want  to.  but  I don’t  want  to  leave  that  damned  fool  here  in 
the  condition  lie's  in.  lie'll  either  commit  murder  or  giL  Id*  own 
hrad  shot  off.” 

"That's  exactly  wluit  I was  thinkiu*  almiit."  said  Pole,  sitting 
down  on  tlie  ground  carelessly  ami  drawing  his  knee*  up  in  the 
itnlirace  of  his  strong  arms.  “ Look  lierc,  Ala*.  I’m  lierc  to  tell  you 
I sorter  hate  to  see  an  uiMitgpeetin'  neighbor  like  you  walk  blind 
into  serious  trouble,  great  big  trouble.  Ah* — trouble  of  the  sort 
that  would  make  a man’s  wife  an’  children  lie  awake  many  a 
night." 

“ What  the  hell  you  mean?”  Johnson  asked,  pricking  up  his  ears. 

“Why,  it's  this" here  devilment  that's  brewin’  betwixt  Dan  an’ 
Carson  Dwight." 

“Well,  what's  that  to  me?”  Johnson  asked. 

“Well,  it's  jest  this.  Alw."  Pole  leaned  Iwck  till  his  feet  n*se 
from  the  ground,  and  he  twisted  hi*  neck  as  hi*  eye*  followed  tlie 
three  men  who.  with  their  head*  close  together  had  moved  a little 
farther  away.  " Maybe  you  don't  know  it.  Abe,  but  1 u*cd  to  he 
in  the  government  revenue  service,  ami  in  one  way  and  another, 
that*  neither  here  nor  thar.  I drop  on  to  underground  informa- 
tion. an'  I want  to  give  you  a tip.  I want  to  start  you  to  thinkin'. 
You’ll  admit.  1 reckon,  that  if  them  two  men  meet  thar  will  be  apt 
to  lie  bloodshed.” 
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Johnson  stared  over  the  camp-fire  aullonly.  " If  the  feller  hain't 
had  the  sense  to  pit  out  o*  town  tliar  will  be,  an'  plenty  of  it,”  lie 
said,  with  a dry  chuckle. 

Well,  lhar's  the  difficulty,"  said  I’ole.  " He  hain't  left  town — 
an'  what's  wusa  than  that  his  friends  hain’t  been  able  to  budge  ’im 
from  his  seat  in  Blackburn's  store,  whar  Dan  couldn't  miss  'im  ef 
he  was  blindfolded.'  He's  heard  threats,  and  he’s  as  mad  a man  as 
crer  nulled  hair.” 

“ Well,  Wliat  the  devil — ” 

“ ll.dd  on.  Abe.  Now.  I'll  tell  you  whar  yon  come  in.  My 
underground  information  is  that  tlw  Grand  Jury  is  hard  at  work 
to  pit  the  facta  about  that  whitocap  raid-  The  whole  thing  and 
name  of  leader  and  members  of  tin*  pang  has  Urn  kept  close  so  far, 
but — " 

"Weill”  the  half-defiant  look  in  the  face  of  Johnson  gave 
way  to  one  of  growing  alarm.  “Well!"  he  repeated,  but  went  no 
further. 

“ It'a  this  way.  Abe — an’  I’m  hero  a»  a friend.  I reckon.  You 
know,  as  well  as  I do.  that  if  tluir  is  blood  shed  to-night  it  will 
git  into  court,  and  a lot  about  the  whitorap  raid  and  matters 
even  further  back  will  set*  the  light." 

Pole’s  words  had  made  a marked  impression  on  the  man  to  whom 
they  had  been  so  adroitly  directed.  Hr  leaned  forward  nervously. 
".So  you  think — ” ami  he  hung  lire  again. 

" lluh I I think  you'd  better  git  Dan  Willis  out  o’  this  town,  Abe, 
an’  inside  o’  five  minutes  ef  you  can  do  It." 

Johnson  drew  a breath  of  evident  relief.  " I can  do  it.  Pole,  and 
I'll  act  by  your  advice ."  he  said.  “ Thar’s  oulv  one  thing  on 
earth  that  w’ould  turn  Dan  towards  Inane,  hut  I li:ip|x-n  to  know 
what  that  is.  He’s  b'ilin'  hot.  but  he  ain’t  anxious  to  stir  up  tin* 
Grand  Jury.  I’ll  go  see  'im  now." 

As  Johnson  moved  away.  Pole  Uaker  rose  and  slouclted  off 
in  the  darkness  in  the  direction  of  the  straggling  lights 
along  the  main  street.  At  the  gate  he  paused  and  waited, 
his  eyes  on  the  wagons  and  camp-fire  he  had  just  left.  Sud- 
denly lie  noticed  something  and  chuckled.  The  horses  passed 
between  him  and  the  fire  — they  were  being  led  round  to 
lie  hitched  to  the  wagons.  Pole  chuckled  again.  " I’m  not 
aech  a dern  fool  ef  1 do  have  fita,"  he  said. 


CHAPTER  III 

Tiib  wide  avenue 
which  ran  north  and 
south  and  cut  the 
town  of  Da r ley  into 
halvca  held  the  best 
and  oldest  residences. 
One  side  of  the  street 
caught  the  full  rays 
of  the  morning  sun, 
and  the  other  the 
alanting  red  Warns  of 
the  afternoon. 

Henry  Dwight,  the 
wealthy  sire  of  the 
y o u n g man  with 
whom  the  foregoing 
cluipter*  have  princi- 
pally dealt,  lived  in 
one  of  the  moss  and 
ivy  grown  houses  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the 
avenue.  It  was  a red 
brick  structure  two 
and  a half  stories 
high,  with  a Colonial 
veranda,  and  had  a 
square.  white  * win- 
dowed cupola  as  the 
apex  of  the  slanting 
roof. 

Henry  Dwight  was 
a grain  and  cotton 
merchant.  money- 
lender, and  the  presi- 
dent and  chief  stock- 
holder of  the  Darley 
Cotton  Mills,  whose 
great  brick  buildings 
and  cottages  for  em- 
ployees stood  a mile 
or  so  to  the  west  of 
the  town.  This  morn- 
ing. having  written 
his  daily  letters,  he 
was  strolling  in  his 
grounds  with  a cigar. 
To  any  one  who  knew 
him  well  it  would 
have  been  plain  that 
his  mind  was  dis- 
turbed. 

Adjoining  the 
Dwight  homestead 
there  was  another  an- 
cestral house  equally 
a s spacious,  and 
standing  in  quite  as 
extensive  grounds.  It 


was  here  that  Major  Warren  lived,  and  it  happened  that  he.  too. 
was  on  bin  lawn  just  Iwyond  the  ramshaeklc  intervening  fenoe,  the 
gate  of  which  had  fallen  from  it*  hinge*  and  been  taken  away. 

The  Major  wu*  n short,  *light  old  gentleman,  quite  a contrast  to 
the  John  Bull  type  of  his  lusty,  side-whiskered  neighbor.  11c  wore 
a dingy  brown  wig,  and  as  In-  pottrrrd  about,  raising  a rose  from 
the  earth  with  hi*  gold  headed  eltony  stick,  or  stooped  to  uproot  an 
encroaching  weed,  his  furtive  glance  was  often  levelled  on  old 
Dwight. 

“I  declare  I might  as  well,"  he  muttered,  undecidedly.  "What’s 
the  use  making  up  your  mind  to  a thing  and  letting  it  go  for  no 
sensible  reason ? He*  taking  a wrong  view  of  it.  1 can  tell  that 
by  the  way  he  puffs  at  his  cigar.  Yes,  I’ll  go.” 

The  Major  passed  through  the  gateway  and  slowly  drew  near  hi* 
preoccupied  neighbor. 

" Good  morning,  Henry,”  he  said,  as  Dwight  looked  up.  “ If  I'm 
any  judge  of  your  twists  and  turns  you  are  not  yet  in  a good 
humor." 

" Good  humor?  no.  sir.  I’m  not  in  a good  humor.  How  could  I la* 
when  that  young  scamp,  the  only  heir  to  my  name  and  effects—” 

Dwight's  spleen  rose  and  choked  out  his  words,  and.  red  in  the 
face.  Im-  stood  panting  in  impotent  rage. 

“ Well,  it  seems  to  me,  while  he's  not  my  son.”  the  Major  hegan, 
"that  you  an- — are — well,  rather  overbearing— I might  say  un- 
forgiving. He's  been  sowing  wild  oats,  but  rv-allv.  if  I am  any 
judge  of  voung  men,  hr  is  on  a fair  upward  road  to— to  genuine 
manhood." 

"Road  to  nothing,”  spluttered  Dwight.  "I  gave  him  that  big 
farm  to  six*  what  lie  could  do  in  its  management.  Never  rxpectrd 
him  to  work  a lick — just  wanted  to  nee  if  he  could  keep  it  on  a 
| mring  busts;  hut  that'*  an  investment  of  dead  capital.  Then  he 
took  up  the  luw.  lie  did  a little  better  at  that  along  with  Hill 
Garner  to  lean  on.  Then  he  went  Into  [silitioi." 

" And  I heard  you  say  myself,  Henry,”  the  Major  ventured 
gently.  “ that  you  believed  he  was  cut  out  for  a future  statesman." 

" Yes,  and  like  a blamed  fool  I ho|«*d  for  it.  I was  so  glad  to 
sec  him  really  interested  in  it  that  I lay  awake  at  night  thinking 
of  his  success.  1 heard  of  his  popularity  on  every  hand.  Men 
came  to  me.  and  women  too.  telling  me  they  loved  him  and  were 
going  to  work  for 
h i m against  that 
jack-leg  lawyer.  Wig- 
gin.  and  put  him  into 
office  with  a majority 
that  would  ring  afl 
over  the  State ; and 
they  meant  It,  I 
reckon;  but  what  did 
he  do?  In  lib  stub- 
born. bull-beaded  way 
he  abused  those  moun- 
tain men  who  took 
the  law  in  their  hands 
for  the  public  good, 
and  turned  them 
against  him  in  droves, 
and  all  for  a nigger, 
—a  lazy,  trilling  nig- 
ger hoy,  Warren — the 
son  of  your  own 
alave*.” 

“ Well,  you  see.” 
Major  Warren  b-gnn. 
lamely.  “ Carson  saw 
Pete  the  night  he  was 
whipped  so  severely 
and  took  pity  on  him. 
They  played  together 
when  they  were  boys, 
as  hoys  all  over  the 
South  do.  you  know; 
and  then'  he  saw 
I.  i n d a break  down 
over  it,  and  saw  old 
tawia  crying  for  the 
first  time  in  the  old 
man’s  life.  I was 
mad,  Henry,  myself, 
and  you  would  have 
been  if  you  had  boro 
there.  I could  have 
killed  the  men  who 
did  it,  so  I under- 
stand how  Carson 
felt,  and  when  he 
made  the  remark  Wig- 
gin  is  using  to  such 
deadly  effect  to  his 
prospect*  my  heart 
warmed  to  the  boy. 
If  he  doesn't  micnvd 
ns  a politician  it  will 
lie  because  he  is  too 
genuine  for  a tricky 
career  of  that  sort- 
lib  friends  are  trying 
to  get  him  to  make 
Home  statement  that 
will  reinstate  him 
with  tho  mountain 


" Didn't  the  idiot  wait  in  Blackburn’s  store  for  Dan 
Willis  to  come  out  and  shoot  the  top  of  his  hud  off?” 
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»n|r  who  sympathized  with  the  whifecB|M,  but  he  Mini  |>ly  won't 

> it." 

"Won't  do  it?  I reek  on  not!”  Dwight  blurted  out.  “ Didn't 
the  idiot  wait  in  Blackburn's  store  fur  Dan  Willis  t«  come  and 
shoot  the  top  of  Ida  load  (ilfl  He  sat  there  till  past  midnight. 
Mini  wouldn't  move  an  inch  till  actual  proof  had  come  that 
Willis  had  left  town.  Oh,  I'm  no  fool.  I know  a thing  or  two. 
I've  watched  him  and  your  daughter  together.  Tliat’s  at  tlw  bot- 
tom of  it.  She  sat  down  on  him  before  olie  went  off  to  Augusta, 
hut  her  refusal  didn't  alter  him.  He  kuows  Helen  is  daft  nlmut 
her  old  wgtu  mammy,  and  in  her  absence  he  dimply  took  up  her 
cause  and  is  fighting  mad  about  it — so  mad  that  he  is  blind  to 
his  political  ruin.  That's  what  a man  will  do  for  a woman. 
They  say  she's  about  to  Us-onie  engaged  down  there.  I hope 
she  "will,  and  that  he  will  have  pride  enough  when  he  hears  of  it 
to  let  another  man  do  her  fighting,  and  one  with  nothing  to  lose 
by  it." 

“She  hasn’t  written  me  a thing  about  any  engagement."  the 
Major  answered,  with  some  animation;  " Init  my  sister  highly  up 
proves  of  the  match  and  writes  that  it  is  likely  to  happen.  Mr. 
Sanders  Is  a well-to-do.  honorable  man  of  good  birth.  81ie  never 
seemed  to  get  over  her  brother's  tragic  death.  She  loved  poor 
Alliert  more  than  she  ever  did  me  or  any  one  else." 

“ And  1 always  thought  that  it  wa»  Carson's  connection  with 
your  mm  in  Ids  dissipation  that  turned  Helen  against  him.  For 
all  I know  site  may  have  thought  Carson  actually  led  Albert  on 
mid  was  |iarll,v  the  cause  of  his  sad  end." 

“ It  may  really  la-  that,  way,"  the  Major  said,  musingly.  They 
had  now  reached  the  poreh  in  the  rear  of  tin*  house,  and  they  went 
together  into  the  great  wide  hall.  A colored  maid,  with  a red 
bandanna  tied  like  a turban  round  her  head,  Was  dusting  the 
walnut  railing  of  the  stairs,  ruling  through  the  hall,  the  old 
gentleman  went  Into  the  library,  a great  square  room  with  rnauy 
windows  and  tall,  gilt-framed  pier-glass. 

“ Yea.  it  may  bo  as  you  say."  Dwight  said,  sharply.  " and  that 
is  where,  between  you  and  Helen.  I get  mixed  up.  Why  do  you 
always  take  up  for  the  scamp?  It  looks  to  me  like  you’d  resent 
the  way  he  acted  with  your  son  after  Albert’s  terrible  end." 

" There  is  a good  deal  more  in  the  matter.  Henry,  than  1 ever 
told  you  about.”  Major  Warren's  voice  faltered.  "To  he  plain, 
that  ia  my  secret  trouble.  I reckon  if  Helen  was  to  discover  the 
truth — all  of  it — she  would  never  feel  the  same  towards  me.  I 
think  maybe  I ought  to  tell  you.  It  certainly  will  explain  why 
1 am  so  much  interested  in  your  boy.” 

They  sat  down,  the  owner  of  the  house  in  a reelining  chair  at  a 
long,  carved  mahogany  table  covered  with  liook*  and  papers,  the 
visitor  on  a lounge  near  by. 

" Well,  it  always  has  seemed  odd  to  me,”  old  Dwight  said.  “ I 
couldn't  exactly  believe  you  wanted  to  bring  him  and  Helen  to- 
gether, after  your  experience  with  that  sort  of  man  under  your 
own  roof." 

“It  ia  this  way,"  said  the  Major,  awkwardly.  “To  begin  with, 
I am  sure,  from  all  I’ve  picked  up.  that  it  was  not  your  son 
that  was  leading  mine  on  to  dissipation,  hut  just  the  other  way. 
Henry,  I want  to  talk  to  you  nliout  it  hceaiise  it  seems  to  mo 
you  are  in  the  same  position  in  regard  to  Carson  that  1 was  in 
regard  to  my  poor  boy,  and  I've  prayed  a thousand  tinea  f<>r 
virdon  for  what  I did  in  anger  and  haste.  Henry,  listen  to  me. 
f ever  a man  made  a great  mistake  I did,  and  I'll  hear  the  weight 
of  it  to  my  grave.  You  know  how  I worried  shout  the  way  Al- 
Iwrt  was  conducting  himself.  Time  after  lime  lie  made  promises 
that  he  would  turn  over  a new  leaf,  only  to  break  them.  Well, 
It  was  on  the  last  trip — the  fatal  one  to  New  York,  where  he  had 
gone  and  thrown  away  so  much  money.  I wrote  him  a severe 
letter,  aud  in  answer  to  it  1 gut  a pathetic  one  saying  lie  was 


sick  and  tired  of  the  way  hr  was  doing  and  Is-gging  me  to  try'  b in 
once  more  and  send  him  money  to  |iuy  his  way  home.  It  was  the 
same  old  promise,  and  I didn't  have  faith  in  him.  1 was  rraqr, 
unfair,  unjust,  to  my  oiilv  son.  I wrote  snd  refused,  telling  him 
that  I could  not  trust  him  any  more.  Hell  inspired  that  Tetter, 
Henry — the  devil  wliispcnxi  to  me  that  I’d  lawn  indulgent  to  the 
poor  boy's  injury.  Then  cams  the  news.  When  ha  was  found 
dead  in  a small  room  on  tlw  top  floor  of  that  squalid  hotel — ■ 
dead  by  his  own  hand — my  letter  lay  open  beside  him." 

" Well,  well,  yon  couldn’t  help  it,  Dwight  said  must  awkwardly, 
and  bo  crossed  his  short,  fat  legs  atirw  and  reached  for  an  open 
Is  i.x  of  cigars.  “ You  were  trying  to  do  your  duty  to  the  best  of 
your  ability.” 

“ Yea,  hut  my  method,  Henry,  resulted  in  misery  and  grief 
to  mo  and  Helen  that  can  never  lie  cured.  You  see,  it  is  be- 
cause of  that  awful  mistake  Hint  I take  such  an  interest  in 
Carson.  I love  him  I localise  \lbcrt  loved  him.  and  because  some- 
times it  seems  to  me  that  you  go  most  too  far  in  condemning 
him.  Oh.  he’s  different!  ('arson  ha*  changed  wonderfully  since 
Alliert  died.  He  doesn't  drink  to  cxcvsa  now,  ami  Hill  Garner 
anya  he  lias  quit  playing  cards,  having  only  one  aim,  and  that  to 
win  this  political  race." 

“Win  the  rare?"  Dwight  sniffed.  “He's  already  as  dead  as  a 
salt  mackerel— laid  out  stiff  and  stark  by  his  own  bull-headed 
stupidity.  I've  always  talked  down  drinking  and  curdplaying, 
but  I have  known  men  to  succeed  in  life  who  had  such  habits 
in  moderation:  but  you  nor  I nor  any  one  else  ever  saw  a block- 
head succeed  at  anything.  I tell  you  he'll  never  make  a politician. 
Wiggin  will  U-at.  the  hind  sights  off  of  him.  Wiggin  is  simply 
making  capital  out  of  Carson's  inability  to  control  his  tciii]x-r 
and  sympathies.  Wiggin  would  have  let  that  mob  thrash  his  own 
father  and  mother  rather  than  antagonize  them  and  lose  their 
votes.  He  knows  Carson  cornea  of  lighting  stock,  and  he  will 
continue  to  egg  Dan  Willis  and  others  on.  knowing  (hat  every  row 
Carson  has  on  that  line  will  make  enemies  for  him  by  the  score.” 

W hen  his  visitor  had  gone,  Dwight  dropped  his  unfinished  cigar 
and  went  slowly  upstairs  to  his  wife's  room.  At  a wide  window 
overlooking  tlie  flower-garden,  on  a couch,  supported  in  a re- 
dining  position  by  several  puffy  pillows,  was  Mrs.  Dwight.  She 
wa-i  well  |iast  middle  age  am)  of  extremely  delicate  physique. 
Her  hair  was  snowy  white,  lier  akin  thin  to  transparency,  her  vein* 
full  and  blue. 

“ That  was  Major  Warren,  wasn't  It?”  she  asked. 

"Yes.”  Dwight  answered,  as  he  went  to  a little  desk  in  one 
corner  of  the  room  and  took  a paper  from  a pigeonhole  and  put 
it  into  his  pocket. 

“ How  did  he  happen  to  come  over  so  early?” 

" Because  lie  wanted  to.  I reckon,”  Dwight  started  out.  Im- 
patiently: and  then  a note  of  caution  came  into  his  voice  as  ho 
rememliered  the  warning  of  the  family  physician  against  causing 
the  patient  even  the  slightest  worry. 

“ Somehow  I fancied  it  was  about  Carson.”  XI re.  Dwight  sighed. 
“ I’m  so  worried  about  Carson's  campaign  that  I imagine  all 
sorts  of  trouble.  I lav  awake  nearly  all  night  thinking  about 
one  little  thing.  When  lie  was  in  his  room  dressing,  tin*  other  day, 
I heard  something  fall  to  the  floor.  Hilda  hail  taken  him  some  hot 
water  for  shaving,  and  when  sin*  came  liack  she  told  me  he  had 
dropped  a revolver  out  of  his  pocket." 

" You  needn't  let  that  bother  you.”  Dwight  said;  " nearly  all  the 
young  men  carry  them  because  they  think  it  looks  smart." 

“ Well,  I hope  my  hoy  will  never  have  any  use  for  one,"  the 
invalid  said.  " He  is  not  of  n quarrelsome  nature.  It  takes  a good 
deal  to  make  him  angry,  hut  wlu-n  he  gets  so  he  ia  not  easily  con- 
trolled." 

To  be  Van  tinned. 


THE  SPOTS  ON  THE  SUN 

By  JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  spot,  how  I wonder  what  you're  not! — Old  Poem 


I voxper  what  those  spots  upon 
Our  cver-gloriuiis.  gulden  9un 
May  be? 

It  hath  occurred  perchance  to  me 
Tlie  great  and  gorgeous  orb  of  day 
Hath  caught  the  measles — wlio  ran  say? 

Perhaps  the  spots  are  freckles  for 
Next  season's  use  ii|hui  tlie  shore, 

Where  yearly  my  Belinda  goes 
To  gather  them  upon  her  nose. 

A chap  I know  in  Pittsburg.  Pa., 

Asserts  that  they  past  question  arc 
Huge  heaps  of  soot  that  have  aria 
From  local  whirring  marts  of  biz. 

Down  Kingston  way  the  folks  assert 
They’re  pretty  sure  they’ll  do  no  hurt. 
Because  they  deem  them  like  the  Iamb- 
Likes  jokes  of  Mister  Swettenhani. 

Ben  Titmnn.  when  I asked  him  what 
He  thought  about  tlie  solar  sjM.it, 


Hi-fused  to  answer — waved  me  liack — 
Hit  u use  forsooth  the  spots  were  black! 

A scientist  of  highest  class 
Avows  they're  made  of  natural  gas 
Arising  from  the  Verbi-idge 
Of  Bryan  and  of  Beveridge. 

A very  yellow  journalist. 

Who’s  s.4uctliing  of  a pessimist. 
Asserts  that  like  our  filthy  niun 
We  also  have  a tainted  sun. 

Some  people  say — but  I don't  think — 
They’re  drops  of  Presidential  ink 
That  Tlwodore  has  flung  so  high 
They’ve  spattered  all  the  blooming  sky. 

And  so  It  goes — 

Nobody  knows 

Just  what  those  solar  spots  may  be. 
They  may  be  fakes. 

Or  merely  lakes. 

Tlie  “Gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie.” 
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The  Prince  and  the  Princes  of  Wales  arriving  at  the  Railway  Station  on  their  Way  to  open  the  University  Buildings  at  Glasgow 


The  Crown-Prince  and  the  Crown-Princess  of  Germany  visiting  the  Sporting  Exhibition  at  Berlin 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  ROYALTY 
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Chinese  Who  Need  Automobiles  1 


W ii ex  tlx'  Chinaman  of  to-day  discover* 
an  automobile  darting  over  Ms  native  heath, 
he  not  call  it  a foreign  devil-machine 

ami  tts-gin  to  throw  thing*.  Instead,  he 
opens  In*  fjt*  mid  mutith  in  great  ring* 
of  admiration.  and  Ireg*  t«>  know  all  about 
the  ear  which,  in  spite  of  no  piishiv,  no 
puller,  still  manages  Co  go — like  the  wind. 

I’uitcd  States  Consul  Wilbur  T.  Ornery, 
writing  from  Tsingtnu.  declares  tlmt.  there 
Is  n good  prempret  of  aelling  automobile*  in 
the  colony  of  Kiachnw,  There  are  now  only 
(W  American  and  two  On-man  machines 
in  Tsingtau.  but  there  are  many  niumdani- 
ited  roods  and  the  grade*  are  gentle. 

“ I believe."  he  adds.  " that  a cheap  grade 
of  automobiles  could  Ire  introduced  here  for 
general  iom*.  They  must  Is*  made  to  ix.ni- 
Jtete  with  the  carriages  which  are  now  in 
use.  Ponies  can  In*  purchased  hen-  fur  nlsait 
#40  to  $50  each,  are  used  in  |uiirs,  and  can 
Im*  kept  at  alsmt  $7  per  month  for  feed  anil 
#7  for  n hostler.  Carriages  are  either  open 
victorias,  closed  broughams,  or  dog  earls, 
and  coat,  respectively,  about.  $400,  and 
$lOO,  Small  automobile*  which  are  good 
hill -climber.*  might  Is*  introduced  it  they 
niuld  Is-  .supplied  at  a low  price.  Ousnlitit* 
can  lie  purr  based  at  about  10  rents  |s-r  gal- 
lon. and  arrangements  could  Is*  made  for 
a lower  price  if  then*  was  a call  for  larger 
quantities. 

“ The  best  way  to  introduce  autotnoldlea 
would  Is*  to  ship  a small  number  to  some 
hwal  firm  to  Is*  sold  on  i-omntission.  It 
would  Is-  difficult  to  introduce  machines 
Irene  through  catalogues.  If  the  autninnhilc- 
nmnufacturers  in  the  United  States  will  for- 
ward copie*  of  their  catalogues  to  tliis  con- 
sulate this  otlk-e  will  retain  one  copy  and 
jams  the  others  to  parties  who  may  he  in- 
terested. In  quoting  prices  the  machine 
should  tie  given  complete,  with  lamps  ami 
ull  necessary  adjuncts.  Some  of  tlie  Her- 
man firms  quote  their  good*  not  only  com- 
plete in  every  detail,  but  including  extra 
l*arts  which  are  liable  to  wear  quickly,  such 
a*  tires,  etc.  It  must  lie  rr-memlrered  tlmt 
American  uuteliiitre  must  compete  with  low- 
priced  Oman  goods. 

“ There  are  a large  number  of.motor-cyeles 
in  use  in  this  cilv.  and  there  would  un- 
doubtedly lie  a good  sale  for  cheap  machines 
of  thin  kind.  In  both  automobile*  and  motor 
cjrelm  one  of  the  most  important  points  to 
Is*  considered  i*  tliat  the  purchaser  is  three 
month*  distant  from  the  United  State*,  and 
in  the  event  of  the  breaking  of  any  part  of 
bin  machine  it  will  1m>  laid  up  for  several 
month*  Is’fnn*  he  can  secure  new  parts. 
Simplicity  of  construction  is  therefore  Jin- 
(Hirtant-  Some  local  dealer  should  be  well 
mi pp lied  with  extra  parts.'* 


No  Tender  Job 

Not  long  ago  n young  Irishman  was  seek- 
ing work  in  western  Illinois,  mid  among  those 
to  whom  he  applied  was  a farmer  near  Cairo. 

The  farmer  was  attracted  try  tlie  Celt’s 
frank,  cheery  manner,  and  while  he  was  not 
in  nred  nf  help,  he  asked,  after  a pause: 

14  Can  you  cradle T" 

“ Cradle  f”  repeated  tlie  Irishman.  “Sure, 
f can!  Hut.  sir,”  he  added,  persuasively. 
“ couldn't  ye  give  me  a job  out-of-durr*  Y” 


Paper  Jars  for  Milk 

The  English  in!lk-dcalers  claim  In  have 
solved  the  vexatious  problem  of  milk  delivery 
with  paper  paila  or  jar*  which  are  said  to 
Ik*  absolutely  germ-proof,  ami  a*  they  are 
used  but  once  are  necessarily  clean.  Tlie 
x factory  in  I»ndon  manufacturing  these  paper 
pails  is  turning  out  oO.OOti  daily,  hut  several 
million  would  be  required  to  fully  supply 
tlie  demand. 

It  I*  generally  recognized  that  impure 
milk  is  tlie  cause,  in  ninny  places,  of  high 
infant  mortality,  but.  at  the  same  time,  it 
ha*  Wn  pointed  out  that  It  Is  practically 
ini|MiKsjhlc  to  guarantee  the  purity  of  milk 
delivered  in  metal  or  glass  cans  and  jars. 
Tlie  new  cans  are  made  from  wood  pulp. 
They  are  a very  simple  contrivance,  twelve 


time*  lighter  than  tlie  ordinary  milk-can, 
I hough  of  strung  manufacture.  After  manu- 
facture. they  are  finished  off  by  being 
sterilized  in  a furnace  heated  to  flW  degree* 
Fahrenheit.  Every  pail  has  a close-lilting 
flanged  cover,  which  can  be  quickly  adjusted, 
and.  when  fixed,  effectually  seal*  the  milk 
from  any  outside  influence  except  heat,  and 
oven  this  influence  is  reduced  to  a minimum, 
the  material  being  practically  a nun -con- 
ductor. 


His  Order 

A hu am.  boy  entered  a busy  grncery  in 
Raltimore  not  long  ago.  carrying  in  his 
hind  an  advertisement  of  tin*  store  clipped 
from  a newspaper. 

“What  do  you  want,  mint"  the  grocer 
a «k«*«l.  pausing  in  one  of  hi*  rushes  from  the 
meat-block  to  the  canned-goody  shelve*. 

■'  Put  down."  the  little  fellow  said,  read- 
ing from  the  advertisement.  " ten  pounds  of 
sugar  at  five  rents  a pound,  an'  four  pounds 
of  roffre  at  thirty  rents  a pound,  an'  two 
pounds  of  butter  at  twenty  eight  rent*  a 
pound,  nn’  two  cake*  of  soap  ut  live  rent* 
each." 

" I’ve  got  them  down,"  the  grocer  said, 
hsiking  up  from  his  pad- 

" How  fnueh  does  tlmt  come  tot"  the  lad 
ask  *il. 

The  man  ran  up  fht*  column.  " Two 
thirty-six,"  1m*  announced.  “ Hurry  up. 

“ An’  if  I was  to  give  you  a five-dollar 
Idll,  how  much  change, would  I get?" 

“ You  get  t'l  <14 — give  it  to  me,"  the 
grocer  said,  impatiently 

“ Thanks— that  is  my  'rithmetic  for  to- 
morrow, an’  1 couldn't  work  it,"  the  lad 
said,  aa  he  disappeared  through  the  door- 


Jungle  Joys 

The  monkey  entered  his  jungle  bungalow 
and  threw  down  an  armful  of  enenanut*. 

” There"*  no  doubt  about  it."  he  remarked, 
" Nature  was  certainly  good  to  me  when  *Uc 
fixed  thing*  no  1 could  bring  the  cow*  home 
•m  rainy  days.” 


The  Mutineers 

I, ike  a child  kept  in  school  when  a hand 
goc*  by, 

I must  grind  here  in  town,  though  I’m  mad 
(o  fly 

To  the  woods  where  tlw*  Spring  shout*  a 
skoal  sky-high. 

At  my  window  the  lithe  curtain  tug*  to  Ire 
free. 

And  it  writhes  with  tire  Wanderlust  win- 
nowing me. 

While  the  breeze.  like  a vagabond,  breed* 
mutiny. 

My  very  geranium  knows  it’s  New  Year, 

The  old  hound  on  the  rug  whines  and  flicker* 
hi*  ear. 

And  the  bird  in  the  cage  i*  a heartbreak  to 
hear. 

For  Spring  i**ur*  now,  through  the  whole 
of  creation. 

A summon*  to  freedom,  a glad  Proclama- 
tion 

Of  glorious  world'Wide  Emancipation. 

So  make  haste.  O my  flower,  to  thrill  into 
bloom  1 

And  go  free.  O my  bird,  from  the  cage  iff 
your  doom ! 

And  let  us.  0 my  hound,  hunt  the  hilla 
where  there’s  Room! 

Reran  Hcotuta. 


A Rest  for  Dad 

**  He  asked  for  her  hand  in  marriage.” 

" Well,  why  didn’t  the  give  him  the  one 
that  is  always  In  her  father's  pocket  ?” 
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Shaving  with  a Sponge 

A CLEAN  share  in  ten  minutes  without  a 
razor  in  the  latent  comfort  to  Ire  enjoyed 
by  I-ondoners.  This  is  accompli  sited  by  tin* 
application  of  a certain  paste,  the  invention 
of  an  English  eliemist.  This  |stHte  is  a|e 
plied  as  is  lather  or  shaving  cream,  al- 
lowed to  remain  upon  the  fare  for  u few 
minutes,  and  then  wiped  oil  with  a n|smge. 
Its  effect  u|miu  tire  Irenrd  him  Irecii  to  render 
lire  hair*  so  brittle  that  they  break,  and 
are  wi|*-d  off  with  the  pustc!  Tire  entire 
operation  consumes  bill  a few  momenta,  and 
is  scarcely  more  trouble  than  l Nit liing  the 
fare. 

Among  the  tdher  advantage.'  claimed  for 
the  ” shaving"  paste  is  (hut  it  is  antiseptic 
to  a high  degree,  absolutely  hunt  dr". . and 
inexpensive,  the  cost  of  a “ahave"  being 
afsuit  une  rent. 


At  the  Zoo 

Mt'ijoiir.  " Can't  gel  a drink  any  where 
around  here,  can  you*" 

•T riHJliv.  “ Nn.  itul  I'll  tell  you  what  let's 
do." 

MrruiRY.  ‘‘What**’ 

JlXKiRV.  " fad's  go  over  and  look  at  tlie 
snakes." 


INFANT  AND  ADULT 

Fijs  the  apbuiMav  M tS»  infant  mwl  suKla-.nww  *<4u1t  mitfc 
M rum’ul  still  U>  Is-  wlinJ.-u.m,  mux  Ik  nutr  BosmKs's 

E.uir  &m»si.  CouiiMNsru  Milk  J'mc»lkm  IIkani. 
ocatiji  Milk  huve  no  equal*  (of  i-ur.ty,  (Uve-r.  and  nchocas. 


fllE  KENT  ALL-ROOM.  FAMILY  IJNIMI'NT*"  BKUWN  S 
nuUaElluLU  PANACIU.*  *j<«»w  a bouts. 


U»*  RKOWN’S  CamphofmreJ.  fsu«n»f*w»  DRNTIPgICtt 
tor  its  torUi.  Dtlicinm  n cvnts  [«*  )Mr 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

FEEDING  FOR  HEALTH 

Directions  by  a Food  Expert. 


A compli-tc  ehnngi*  in  fund  makes  a complete 
t'hnngr  in  tire  body.  IVn-futv,  if  you  an-  ailing 
ill  any  wav,  tire  .surest,  mud  back  to  health  is  to 
change  vour  diet.  Try  tire  following  hn-akf.-i.st 
for  ten  ilavs.  and  mark  the  rroiilt. 

Two  auMuiilnl  eggs  f if  you  have  a weak  stom- 
ach, I .oil  the  eggs  :re  follow*:  put  two  cess  into  a 
pint  tin  cun  of  Is.iling  water,  cover,  ami  net  off  the 
stove.  Tain*  out  in  nine  minute*;  the  white*  will 
Ire  the  consistency  of  crauit,  and  partly  ihgntrd. 
Don't  rhango  the  dirertioM  in  any  particular), 
some- fruit,  rooked  or  raw  cooked  preferred  a 
s|ir*c  iff  toast,  n little  huller,  four  heaping  ten* 
s|KK»nfuls  of  firape-Xut*  with  Home  cream,  a cup 
o?  properly  boibxi  Potduni  Fowl  Coffee. 

The  (im|ie-\nts  hreakfasl  fond  is  fully  and 
ncieiilifirollv  eooktsi  at  the  factory,  ami  Isiih  that 
and  the  Post  tun  him*  the  dinstaae  (that  which 
digests  lire  starchy  |n>t)  developed  in  tire  manu- 
facture. Both  the  food  ami  the  roffre,  t herefore, 
sire  pmligi-<tnl  ami  assist,  in  » natural  way,  to 
digest,  the  butane*  of  tire  food.  I.unch  at  nnou 
the  sat  tic. 

For  dinner  in  the  evening  n«*  moat  and  one  or 
two  - vegetable*.  Ireave  out  tlie  fancy  dessert*. 
Never  overeat.  Heller  a little  less  than  too  fnueh. 

If  you  can  use  health  as  a means  to  gain  sneers 
in  huamras  or  in  a prnfeiwion,  it  is  well  worth  the 
time  and  attention  required  to  arrange  your  diet 
to  tK-fompluth  the  rwillt.  Head  “Tire  Rond  to 
Wdlville,  in  pkg*.  “Then*’*  a Rtyusni." 


MENNEN’S 


i 


BORATEO  TALCUM 

TOILET 
POWDER 

for  After  Shaving. 


Ldslat 
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CLOTHES  AND  THE  MAN 

MARK  TWAIN  IN  A SUIT  OP  THE  WHITE  CLOTHING  WHICH  HF. 
CHAMPIONS  AS  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  AGREEABLE  POR  DAILY  USE 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY 


Round  the  Clock  with  the  Consul 

(<’ antinued  from  page  7.17./ 

•lire  tlm-at*  «*f  bombardment  if  on  ancient 
American  goat  lie  not  restored  to  it*  Ipgal 
owner. 

And  mind,  they’re  at  me  out  of  office 
hour*  a*  well  a*  within  them.  If  I per- 
mitted. their  woes  would  fall  into  my  soup 
at  dinner;  their  tdiitdowy  alight*  would 
stalk  in  my  towered  bedroom.  Hut — l-ortl 
Ideas  you — I cloned  my  house  door  upon 
them  long  ago.  I meet  them  now  on  the 
U-aelt  l»v  the  white-domed  Sainthoune.  I 
U»w  to  France  and  Germany.  to  (ireat  Hrit- 
ain  ami  Italy.  Auatria  and  Denmark;  tony 
fellow*,  with  pith  helmet*  and  vaat  aide 
that  make  me  tired,  (ireat  Hritaiu  weara 
gloves  and  u*in*  a saddle  from  Pieeadillvl 

That  our  club  was  a dreadful  failure 
won’t  surprise  you;  the  smaller  the  colony, 
the  wore  uninixahle  the  men.  Only  don't 
ever  get  a consul  on  this  topic  or  you'll 
never  atop  him.  That  poor  miserable  club! 
There  were  question*  of  prcccdrm-c  and 
eaxte  that  made  a coronation  look  like  a 
kid'*  picnic. 

Germany  wouldn’t  sit  in  the  same  room 
with  Kervia — vrlio  had  “done  time”  ut 
home.  iuhI  wan  really  a noted  scoundrel. 
The  trade  of  hi*  country  (lie  wa*  half 
Portuguese  and  half  Arab)  didn't  amount 
to  a row  of  pin*;  hut  hi*  Hag  made  a hunch 
of  money  for  him.  with  bogus  “protection" 
on  a huge  ncale.  Then  A declared  K rheutrd 
him  through  hi*  Jew  gnut*kin  broker,  and 
left  the  club bonne.  And  so  it  all  fell  to 
piece*.  Women  at  the  hack  of  the  trouble, 
of  course. 

...  I Hindi  home  to  a wpird  dinner  ( I'm 
uatsl  to  anything  now | at  7.30:  play  a game 
of  billiard*  from  0 till  10.  and  then  liack 
to  bed.  m»*t  the  vast  dim-lit  mosque,  with 
it*  rustling  [mini  gardens,  to  dream  that  a 
grateful  I*re*ident  and  enthusiastic  cabinet 
pressed  my  huml  with  emotion,  and  ap- 
|siinteil  me  umluissador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James '* ! 


Ruled  Out 

" U'lir.v  I the  university 
Shall  leave  with  my  diploma,  see 
Me  rule  the  universe!"  said  lie — 
Alan!  he'd  no  diplomnry. 

J.  Adair  Strawson. 


The  Pace  that  Kills 

“ IIkre'h  a new  invention."  remarked  the 
auto  - druler.  " This  machine  contains  a 
small  ice-chest." 

'■  Doesn't  attract  me."  replied  Kjiecder. 
" I tfever  stop  to  pick  up  the  things  I kill." 


Fine 

A SorniERK  lawyer  tells  of  a judge  in 
Arkansas  who  hail  several  “ tiffs " with  a 
lawyer  retained  hy  n woman  who  had  insti- 
tuted a broach-nf’pmmisp  suit  in  the  court 
presided  over  by  the  judge  in  question. 

After  each  exchange  of  rcfiartee  between 
his  honor  and  the  imprudent  counsel,  tlie 
judge  won  hi  say: 

“Clerk,  just  enter  another  fine  of  $10 
against  Mr.  Mitehell  for  contempt  of  court." 

When  this  sort  of  thing  had  proceeded 
further  than  counsel  wished,  he  uihlnrHsed  his 
honor  in  this  wise; 

" If  your  honor  please,  I am  a good  ritixen. 
ami  as  such,  intend  to  olwy  the  order*  of  the 
hnnoralde  court  In  this,  a*  in  nil  other 
instance*.  Now.  your  honor,  it  so'  happen* 
that  I have  not  about  me  the  sum  of  &HI. 
for  which  I have  been  mulcted  for  contempt. 
Therefor*.  I shall  Is-  compelled  tn  Imrrnw 
such  sum  from  some  friend:  nnd  I se  no 
onr  present  whose  friendship  I have  enjoyed 
so  much  as  your  honor’s.  So  I make  no 
hesitation  in  'approaching  your  honor  for  a 
hum  to  squnre  the  tines  assessed  against  me." 

With  just  the  faintest  smile  about  his  lips, 
his  honor  looked  first  at  counsel  and  then  at 
the  clerk. 

" Clerk.”  said  he  at  last,  " remit  Mr. 
Mitchell's  fines.  Tin*  State  is  better  able 
than  I to  lose  $30.’' 


Most 
Popular 
Because 
It’s  the 
Best 


Hot  Water  Runs  Before 
Your  Match  Goes  Out 

Gas  barns  only  while  hot  water  run*  Shutting  off  water 
shat*  off  tt as  - do  waste  of  gas— do  limit  lo  water  supply. 

The  Humphrey  Instantaneous 
Bath  Water  Heater 

will  last  a lifetime.  Can't  get  ont  of  ortkr.  Can  bo  In- 
stalled wherever  there  is  wa  ter  and  gas  supply.  T o prove 
that  It  Is  the  cheapest  nnd  most  satisfactory  source  of  hot 
water,  we  will  scad  it  to  any  honseowoer.  freight  prepaid. 

Home  Test. 


UMPHREY  CO. 


“OK  IVIRY  TOMOVl" 


Harper 
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financial 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


Kills  of  exchange  bought  and 
•old.  Cable  Transfers  to  Ku- 
ro|>e  and  douib  Africa,  Com- 
mercial and  Travellers'  Letter* 
01  Credit.  Cofleciion*  made. 
International  Cheques.  Cer- 
lillcateo  ol  1 hr  posit. 


Brown  Brothers  A Co., 

IUnkshx  No.  *»  WallStsxit. 


T he  Audit  Company  ok  Net  York 

WILLIAM  A NAMI.  AIMMtHr  liaUSUHI.  I l-WAHII  T,  rSHINS. 
Ions  I Hin'Niu.  A*u»e  «...  MuNniniTmi. 

(iSoHt.B  W,  VOOMO,  F.  c.  Rl<  HHIniK, 

Vu.-hixiUm.  Siunui  Trauuto. 

Invastigations  for 

Merchants,  Backer*.  Corporations,  sod  Committees. 
NISW  YORK. 

Mutual  Life  Building*.  43  Cedar  Street. 
Philadelphia,  Boatoo,  Chicago, 

As  si*  llulld— e.  I1, f|..n  0..  — — ...  - 

Kl>  »>1  Mukri  S11,  ijlnir  Slstt. 


Chicago, 
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MORTON  TRUST  COMPANY 


38  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Capital  -----  $2,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  - - $8,034,067.97 

OFFICERS 

LEVI  P.  MORTON,  President 

THOMAS  F.  RYAN.  Vice-President  CHARLES  H.  ALLEN,  Vice-President 

JAMES  K.  CORBIERE,  Vice-President  H.  M.  FRANCIS.  Secretary 


John  Jacob  Asroa. 
Chariss  H Aii.sn. 
t iso,ivB  f.  Marks, 
F.HWARO  J.  liRRW’IND, 

Paul  I>.  Csavatm, 
Fssueen.  Cromwbll. 


I.BVI  P Morton. 

Tk"m<-  F Rvan, 

Oil  A*  L«v  II.  Al  LVK. 


PAUL  D.  CRAVATH,  Counsel 

DIRECTORS 

A I>  Juiiuabd, 


Henry  M Fla»l*r. 
Daniel  (IvwanHiUM, 
G G.  Havsn. 

Iam«>  N.  Jabvir. 
Walter  S Johnston, 


Jo.RKM  i.ANIKiJUE, 

D <>  Mil  15. 

Ijivi  P Morton. 
Rkhabu  A.  McCurdy. 
W,  <i.  Oanman. 


Sami-si  Rsa, 

WlHTMROK  H-TMERKIRIl, 

Thomas  F Ryan. 

Ja. salt  >.  ... 
Valentine  1*.  Snydrr, 
Harry  Payns  Whitney 


KXKCUTIV*  COMMITTEE 
Edward  J.  IIsrwinu, 
Paul  D.  Csavatm, 
G.  G.  Haven. 
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ABBOTT’S  5UII5S 


M.tkr.  I hr  I— at  otA  tnll  A dclkitMInl  nrumRtk 
' «ti»,  s|iirll  and  xints  hrvrrarr-..  A tabln- 
lui  Ilian  ouiiruni  .lirrrynr.wrrtenrd  water 
ajltr  moils  jRi.ed*  rolkef  and  aid*  dlgrUKHi. 


Important  to  sec  that  U is  Abbott's. 


ADICkIT  Cl .A UK'S  TKNTII  ANNUAL 
URIC  II  I CKt'ISK.  F>fc.  6,  7M.  70  illy*,  hy 
ipn-isliy  i hnrlr»rd  S.  S.  " Arabii 
1 li.OOft  tmiK.  .70  rmir»  |«»  Kur«,|ir,  7 Hod  ml  flip  World. 
FIIANK  C.  CLARK,  Time*  HulMlag,  New  York 


By  JOHN  F1SKE 

American  Political  Ideas 

Viewed  from  the  Standpoint  of 
Universal  History 

In  such  chapter*  a*  " The  Town  Meeting,”  "The 
Federal  Union."  ami  " Manifest  Destiny"  the  author 
traces  The  growth  of  f«r  national  |>olitic*l  institutions 
and  |M>ints  their  significance. 

Gilt  Top.  Uncut  Edges,  fl.SO 
HARPER  BROTHERS.  NEW  YORK 
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A MOTOR-TRACTOR  TO  DO  THE  WORK  OF  THIRTY- SIX  HORSES 


THIS  MIITOH  DEVICE  MAT  IIK  CHIW  FOB  PLOCOHINa.  FOB  IIACUNO  A HARVESTING  MAI  HIM:  AND  REAPER,  FOR  PRIVTKQ  A THREHHIMU 
DRCM,  OH  AMY  OTHER  FARMTAKO  MACHINE,  OR  CAM  RE  EMPLOYER  TO  CARRY  TWO  TOMS  IN  A LfHtKY  IIODY  WHICH  IS  PLACED  OM 
THE  REAR  PORTION  OF  TIIE  MACII1ME.  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  IIAI'UMQ  A LOAD  OF  SIX  TOMS.  HI'RIMO  RECKMT  TRIALS  IS  REDFOKDSIIIRK. 
ENGLAND,  AS  ACHE  OP  OBOCXI)  WHICH  IIAI)  IIEEX  RENDERED  VERY  RUVlill  AMD  PLASTIC  IIY  THE  RECENT  FROSTS  WAS  PLOUGHED 
AMO  CCLTITATEO  IS  OSE  IIOCR;  THE  AMOCST  OF  WORK  DOME  IIEIXO  MOKE  TIIAS  THE  AV'ERAOB  FOR  A DAY'S  WORK  WITH  A HORSE 
DRAWS  PLOUGH.  IT  PLOUGHS  AT  A SPEED  OF  M I LES  PER  IIOCR.  AMD  ON  A 111(111  WAY  CAM  DRAW  H TOMS  8 MILES  PER  IIOCR 


CELEBRATING  SHAKESPEARE'S  BIRTHDAY  AT  STRATFORD-ON-AVON 
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The  Whole  — Family 

Thumb  who  preach  for  American  expansion 
in  !*utiu  America  always  have  somethin#  to 
•vuy  about  the  ign«>runce  among  Americans  of 
the  customs,  habit*,  and  laws  of  the  Latins, 
niul  cite  this  ignorance  as  une  of  the  great- 
eat  reiuons  why  American  trade  ia  not 
greater  with  the  countries  to  the  south. 
All  this  is  verv  true,  and  few  Americans 
und«-r*tan<l  the  Ijitins  thoroughly.  Some  of 
the  encounters  Americans  have  with  the 
laws  of  foreign  countries  are  sometimes 
am  using. 

When  Frank  Steinhart,  the  American 
Cotwul-CSeneral  at  Havana,  went  to  Porto 
Itico  an  a part  of  the  American  occupation, 
shortly  after  the  Spanish  war.  he  lived  in 
San  Juan.  In  the  house  next  to  the  one 
in  which  he  had  his  quarters  there  lived  a 
native  family.  It  was  a large  one.  too — 
father,  mother,  half  a dozen  children,  a 
couple  of  ninthers-in-law,  and  one  or  two 
others.  Then*  was  one  young  senorita  of 
eighteen,  who  was  particularly  attractive. 
Mr.  Kteinhart  became  acquainted  with  the 
entire  family  and  grew  to  know  them  well. 

One  day  it  was  announced  that  a circus 
wan  coming  to  San  Juan.  Now  San  .Mian 
isn’t  atich  a big  plan-,  and  they  don’t  have 
circuses  there  so  very  often.  Every  one  in- 
tended going,  and  Mr.  Steinhart  innocently 
n*ke<l  t he  young  lady  to  go  with  him.  just  as 
h6  would  back  in  the  -States.  She  consented, 
and  he  agreed  to  call  for  her  at  a certain 
hour. 

H«  went  to  her  home  at  the  proper  time, 
and  there  he  met  with  a surprise  that 
caused  him  to  clutch  for  his  picket -book. 
The  entire  family,  from  baby  up  to  grandma, 
was  waiting  for  him  to  come.  All  were 
dressed  in  their  finest,  and  looking  forward 
to  a pleasant  evening  at  the  circus. 

The  unfortunate  American  was  nonplussed, 
ami  ho  drew  the  young  lady  aside. 

44  Am  I supposed  to  take  the  whole  family 
to  sec  (his  showf” 

“ Yc-s,  indeed,"  the  senorita  replied. 

“ lint  why! — is  that  customary!”  lie  asked. 

“ Why.  of  course.”  she  explained;  “you 
see.  I am  only  eighteen,  and  if  you  should 
take  me  away  from  my  home  to  the  cirrus 
alone  my  parents  would  have  you  arrested 
for  abduction.  This  is  the  law.  If- 1 were 
twenty-three,  of  age,  that  i*.  it  would  In- 
different. but  Iwing  only  eighteen  your  in- 
vitation includes  the  family.  I couldn't  go 
with  you  alone." 

They  went  to  the  circus,  at  a cost  of  mnnv 
ppsos,  and  Mr.  Steinhart  resolved  that  there- 
after 1m-  would  always  ascertain  a young 
Indy's  age  before  extending  invitations  of 
any  sort. 


She  Was  Here,  Anyhow 

Tub  negroes  of  the  South,  especially 
those  of  the  old  regime,  have  retained  many 
original  figures  of  speech.  One  of  their 
peculiarities  when  acroated  as  to  their  state 
of  health  is  always  to  say  “ Thank  God,” 
whether  “ for  better  nr  for  worse.” 

One  of  liie  best  of  these  came  to  notice 
tlie  other  day. 

“How  y'awl?”  (you  all)  called  one  old 
negro  to  another  across  the  street. 

“ Tank  God,  I ain’t  much,  hut  I hynr."  re- 
plied the  other,  who  indeed  seemed  very  murh 
“ hyar  ” us  she  plied  the  broom  to  the  pave- 
ment. 


The  Long  Wait 

III  1.1.  Nyr  wlwn  a young  man  once  made 
an  engagement  with  a lady  friend  of  his  to 
take  her  driving  of  a Sunday  afternoon. 
The  ap|M)iitti-d  day  came,  hut  at  the  livery  - 
stable  all  the  horse*  wrre  taken  out  save 
one  old,  shaky,  rxm-dingly  Irnny  horse. 

• Mr.  Nye  hired  the  nag  and  drove  to  his 
friend's  residence.  The  lady  let  him  wait 
nearly  an  hour  Is-forc  she  was  ready,  and 
then  on  viewing  the  disreputable  outfit  flatly 
refused  to  accompany*  Mr.  Xye. 

“ Why,”  she  exclaimed.  aneeringly.  “ that 
horse  may  die  of  age  any  moment.” 

“Madam,”  Mr.  N'ye  replied,  “when  I ar- 
rived that  lmrsc  was  a prancing  young 
steed.” 


fcHHEUSER-BUsc//* 


msec  maah. 


A palatable,  predigested  Food,  con- 
taining in  the  most  assimilable  form  the 
Strength-giving,  Nerve-building  elements 
of  pure  Barley-Malt  and  Hops. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Grocers  in  cases 
of  1 Dos.  Large  or  2 Do*.  Split  Bottle*. 

Anheuser-Busch— St  Louis,  Mo. 


Fot  12  tops  of  Red  MeuI  Cap* 
from  Large  Mall-Nutriae  Bottles 
with  Gold  Trade-mark  or  24  from 
Spk  Bottles  with  Black  Trade-mark 
and  15c  for  postage,  we  will  send 
one  of  our  Vwtias  Art  Plates  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States. 


Strength 
for  the 
Mother, 
Health 
for  the 

Child 


Nursing 
Mothers  main- 
tain their 
normal  Health 
and  Vigor  by 
drinking  the 
delicious 
Food-Tonic — 


Brewers  of  Dm 


Famous  Budweiser  Beer 


VmWOUS  WRITING 

BALL-POINTED  PENS  rS!P) 

Suitable  for  writing  In  avary  position;  glide  over  any  paper; 
never  scratch  or  spurt. 

Mads  in  KsikLiiwI  of  (lie  finest  Sheffield  rolled  steel,  II  nM-I'hiutmi  |>ens 
arc  more  . tnraA'e,  and  are  .ilxad  n<  all  otltcrs 

FOR  EASY  WRITING. 

Buy  on  miorteJ  1.1  m fir  A ox  for  rj  cts..  onJ  a fen  to  toil  yonr 

*•>  Having fom* tJ  out,  tiki  to  fir  ! 


H.  BAIN  BRIDGE  St  CO.,  99  William  Street,  New  York, 

or  tiny  Stationery  Store. 


Intending  purchasers  of  a STRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS  Piano,  or  Piano  and 
Self-Player  combined,  should  not  fail  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  world-renowned 


SOBHEB- 


anti  the  “SOHMER-CECILIAN” 

Catalrvue  mat Int  >m  api>lieati'>n. 

Warcroonu.  Cor.  5th  Ave.  a ad  St. 


Inside  Players,  which  surpass  all  olhers. 

SOHMER  i COMPANY,  New  York. 
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A Bluffing  Game 

W iritis  the  restaurant  I sat. 

Against  my  ankle  purred  the  cat 
To  cut eli  tin*  waiter's  eye  in  vain  I trW. 
lie  would  not  are  me,  What  a pity! 

At  last  I called.  He  raised  his 
With  well -feigned  look  of  mild  surpri«r 
He  sow  me,  came,  laid  down  two  tram,  ami 
took 

The  kitty. . 


Naturally  Surprised 


A minister  who  had  long  been  nntol  f»r 
the  undue  length  of  hi*  sermons  was  oa  ki« 
way  home  after  sen  lea*  one  Sunday,  vrlim  hr 
overtook  one  of  tin-  oldest  memlicr*  of  bi« 
congregation  and  walked  along  with  him 
From  tliwiiMiqn  tin*  text  the  con  venation 
nulurnlly  drifted  to  the  discourse  itself. 

" I must  congratulate  you.  doctor." 
the  ohl  parishioner.  **  1 think  I have  luwrl 
you  deliver  every  sermon  you  ever  pryothei 
in  our  ebureh.  and  it's  my  opinion  that  yuur 
effort  this  morning  was  the  licst  of  tlim 
all.” 

'*  Why — er — ” stammered  the  minister, 
who  was  plainly  disco  nee  rted  — ” your  uoM‘ 
surprise  me  greatly.  I tli> night  j had  madr 
a Isiteh  of  my  sermon.  You  see,  nr  d«r 
sir.  I found  my  voire  failing  nir,  and  I had 
to  cut  it  short  before  I was  half  through.” 


Might  Be  Worse 

Mils,  ( Jr, \ mercy.  “ Didn't  your  hudand 
a wear  when  you  said  you  were  going  to  grt 
new  furniture?” 

Mm.  Park.  " No;  he  felt  relieved  when  he 
found  out  that  I luidn't  my  mind  set  on 
antiques.” 


Poor  Johnl 

Hinny  had  hurriedly  summoned  a dorter 
to  administer  to  an  aixpiaintancc  who  W 
accidentally  taken  poison.  After  the 
physician  had  given  the  sick  ninn  a da*  "f 
medicine  he  remarked  that  the  molirisr 
was  an  antidote  for  the  poison,  and  tint  hr 
1io|msI  the  |Mtient  would  pull  through  su 
right.  In  spite  of  the  antidote,  bnwevrT, 1* 
«iek  man  grew  rapidly  worse  ami  dird. 

That  night  at  the  wake  Dinny  was  hsn* i® 
his  denunciation  «»f  the  doctor. 

“ l’oor  dohn  *d  *ve  lieen  aloivc  thi*  noigh:. 
lie  cxrlnimrd.  bitterly,  ” if  tlmt  iketh^ 
hadn't  hastened  Ilia  death  will  wsn  i»  W* 
It  lies ‘dotes  ! ” 


A New  Use  for  M.D.’s 

Raymond  Hitt  iiixk-k.  the  eomrdnui.  «w 
is  now  on  a starring  tnur  through  the  We* 
was  recently  invltetl  as  the  guest  of  honor 
the  Country  club,  about  five  miles  wtaidrat 
San  Francisco,  after  the  |**rformaniv.  At 
Mr.  Hitchcock  knew  from  previous  npm- 
ence  that  a cabman  would  ask  a fortune 
carry  him  out  to  the  club,  lie  looked  up  tV 
addreM  of  a physician  near  the  theatre.  »M 
after  tlu*  disc  of  the  show  lie  went  sound 
and  rang  the  Ml.  The  doctor  opened  iW 
door  peraonally,  and  Hitrhenck  said: 

•'  Doctor,  you're  wanted  immediately  mi 
near  tlie  Country  Club.  Can  you  rumervit 
away  ?” 

" Certainly,  sir.  dust  step  inside  a Mo- 
ment while  I 'phone  for  mv  auto.  We  ll  k 
there  in  a jiffy.” 

It  was  a good  five  miles  to  the  Country 
Club,  dust  Is-yond  stood  a cluster  of  »nlmr 
ban  (ionics. 

" The  yelluw  house  on  the  left  there."  ud 
Hitchcock,  as  he  p>t  out  of  the  marhiv 
” By  the  way,  I forgot  to  a*k  you  iW 
amount  of  your  fix1.” 

” Four  dollars,”  said  the  doctor. 

Tin*  comedian  peeled  off  four  oae-dollsr 
hills  and  passed  them  to  the  doctor. 

" That  will  lie  all.  thunk  you.  dnrts 
None  of  these  pirate  limkitun  would  up 
me  out  lierc  for  less  than  fifteen.” 


For  Liquor  and 

Drug  Using 

A scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  27  years 

AT  THE  FOLLOWING  KEELEY  INSTITUTES 
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Where  Good  Dogs  Go 

(Being  certain  Impressions  of  the  Hereafter 
by  Susie,  xtsL  Five  Years) 

Mr  old  dog  Shop,  «o  kind  and  bold, 
la  sick  a dire  ful  lot. 

For  all  dogs'  nims  should  bo  cold, 

And  hi*  poor  nose  is  hot, 
lie's  tins  I all  day  and  will  not  play. 

And,  oh!  it  maVes  me  cry. 

For  dm  suppose  that  hot  old  none 
Should  make  dear  Slieppie  did 

I If  old  Shcp  pus  itwav  from  me. 

A orphan  girl  is  wluit  i'll  Iwl) 

lie  won't  go  with  me  when  I drive, 

He  moves  «k**  like  a snail. 

Slid  not  u wwntie  wag's  alive 
In  his  big  bushy  tail, 
lie  lies  around  ujion  the  ground. 

I )es  like  n pkw  of  log. 

Ami  when  one  rare*,  it's  sad  tlu»t  there's 
No  heaven  for  a dog. 

(At  least  that's  wlmt  some  folkaes  say. 
Hut  I can't  b'lleve  it's  des  that  way.) 

Those  fidkses  think  that  Simp  won't  be 
In  heaven  when  lie's  dead. 

Itut  this  does  not  seem  true  to  me. 

For  last  night  (nan  my  bed 
I ’a  showed  me  far  up  high  a stur. 

Den  us  the  clock  struck  seven. 

And  now  I know  where  good  dogs  go— 
Tlic  Dog  Slnr  is  their  heaven! 

Karlc  Hook  km  Eaton. 


Methods 

llcMFi  nm  ire-cream  was  a regular  item 
on  the  bill  of  fare  at  Willie's  house.  and 
while  lie  liked  the  cream  he  drew  the  line 
at  turning  the  freezer.  One  day  when  his 
mother  returned  home  she  wu»  agreeably 
surprisisl  to  had  him  working  at  the  crank 
as  if  his  life  de|>endcd  on  it. 

“ I don’t  see  how  you  got  him  to  turn  the 
ire-cream  freezer."  she  Haul  t»  her  litisliand. 
“ I offered  him  u dime  to  do  it.  and  he  just 
laughed  at  me." 

••  Von  didn't  pi  about  it  the  right  way. 
mv  dear."  replied  her  husband.  “ I l«‘t  him 
a ' nickel  lie  couldn’t  turn  it  for  half  an 
hour." 


Trees  that  Yield  Good  Soap 

CoNHPI.-  CkXKMAI,  RtCHABO  tlPKXTIlEII 
makes  the  following  report  from  Frankfort. 
( iemiany : 

Mr.  It.  Ijing.  of  this  city,  councillor  of 
enmniem*  and  delegate  to  the  government  of 
Algiers,  states  tluil  he  has  just  returned 
from  a commercial  tour  of  study  in  Algiers, 
win-re  he  was  called  by  that  government. 
During  his  tri|«s  he  met  one  of  the  largest 
landed  proprietors.  Mr.  S.  Ik-rtrand.  chair- 
man of  the  Algerian  Agricultural  Society  at 
l/Arhn.  near  Algiers,  whose  domain  com- 
prises many  thousands  hectares  (hectare. 
2.471  acres  i . which  are  planted  with  vines. 
orangi*s.  olive,  and  soup  trees,  lie  has  suc- 
ceeded. after  numerous  ex|ierimcnta.  in  culti- 
vating n large  plantation  of  snap-trees,  from 
which  he  gathers  several  thousand  ton*  of 
berries  annually.  The  annp-tree  resembles  an 
apple-tree  of  medium  growth.  The  fresh 
fruit  is  green,  the  interior  of  which.  Iwsides 
the  kernel,  ismtuins  a yellowish,  gelatinous, 
sticky  substance.  The* fruit  used  for  mnk- 
ing  wap  contains  three  times  as  much  soap 
as  the  “panama"  wood.  It  seems  destined 
to  be  of  great  service  to  the  cloth  and  linen 
manufacturers,  and,  above  all.  for  domestic 
purposes,  as  jt  ean  Is*  used  to  clean  linen 
and  silken  fabrics  and  colored  i*ni broideries. 
The  colors  an-  la  tbi-*  wtj  HMMiM,  where- 
as the  use  of  ordinary  snap  makes  them  run 
together. 


Forestalled 

Mna.  CKAWmiU).  “ Why  was  your  husband 
more  angry  tluin  usual  when  In-  came  home 
*o  late?" 

Mrs.  Ckaiwii  AW.  " You  are.  dear.  I woke 
up  la-fore  he  liad  time  to  set  tin*  clock  hack.” 


Model  69.  With  Top.  $1,325:  Without  Top.  $1,250 


DEALERS  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  Runabouts,  Stanhopes.  Surreys. 
Open  and  Closed  Chelseas.  Physicians’  Road,  Station  and 
Delivery  Wagons.  W'o  Also  Build  Trucks  to  Specifications. 


Pope  Motor  Car 
r£*l  Company 

Waverley  Department.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


arc  known  as  the  “always  ready,"  dependable  car*. 


The  noiseless 
which  has  mad 
of  other  electrit 
All  our 
various  loads, 
load,  it  will  c« 
the  demand  is 
efficiency. 


used  on  Pope- Waverley  electrics  ts  one  ol  the  features 
in  the  electric  field,  and  the  envy  of  manufacturers 

with  a series-wound  motor  which  is  self-regulating  under 
ts  the  consumption  of  power  to  the  load  ; thus,  with  a light 
ml  of  current.  As  ihe  load  increases,  power  sufficient  for 
hus  enabling  the  motor  to  lake  extreme  overloads  with  high 
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Side-Lights 
on  Astronomy 

By 

SIMON  NEWCOMB 

General  readers  who  are  interested  in 
astronomy  hut  not  in  its  technicalities  will 
find  in  Professor  Newcomb's  volume  inter- 
esting chapters  on  the  problems  that  astron- 
omers arc  facing  today:  How  large  is  the 
universe?  Has  it  definite  bounds?  How 
long  will  it  endure  ? These  and  kindred 
question*  are  discussed  in  the  light  of  the 
most  recent  knowledge. 

Illustrated.  Price,  net,  $2.00 

HARPER  & BROTHERS.  PUBLISHERS.  N.  Y. 
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"LOVES  ME.  LOVES  ME  Ivor.” 


Cold  well’s 
Motor  Mower 

* 


CO L D WE  L L 

lawn  mowers 

IUtil>  ANO  MOTOR  POWER 

gOOOWTHEPABKSQf  GREATERH^FWYnHr 

They  . ill  ,|s„  |K.  ^ 

kxci.usivmly 

0,1  *he  grounds  of  the 

Jamestown  Exposition 

" 
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HUJVTER 

WHISKEY 


IF  PLACED  EM)  TO  D© 
WOULD  REACH  FROM 

BALTIMORE 

TO 

CHICAGO 

THIS  GIVES  SOME  CCA 
OF  THE  MAGSmOE 
OF  ITS  POPLTAJtfTY 


GrayMoh® 


a 'i  to  40  Mom  Fvwr 

n<  High  Grid,  £yw  *,L*nP*> 

Built  in  the  newt 
and  up-to-date  pl»l  c 
l he  world  devoted  «*■ 
clusively  to  the 
ing  of  2 -cycle  **** 
Engines  and 
teed  by  a 


ble  firm. 

- tsetetf 
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The  Cruise  of  the 

Shining  Light 

By  NORMAN  DUNCAN 

JOMEWHAT  like  Dickens,  somewhat  like  Stevenson,  some- 
what like  Barrie  is  Norman  Duncan’s  remarkable  new  novel. 

And  yet  Mr.  Duncan's  story  is  absolutely  unlike  any  of  the 
stories  of  these  great  writers.  It  is  so  original  as  to  be 
absolutely  unique — a story  of  mystery,  of  love,  of  quaint  humor  and 
vigorous  action.  It  is  not  a story  of  the  sea. 

It  is  a story  full  of  real  characters  that  will  live — the  boy  Dannie, 
about  whom  a veil  of  mystery  hangs  and  in  whose  love  story  the  book 
ends- — an  old  man,  Nicholas  Top,  who  brings  the  boy  up  to  wear  jewels 
and  fine  clothes,  to  be  a gentleman  after  the  rules  of  Lord  Chesterfield, 
and  to  look  down  on  his  strange  guardian — a girl,  Judith,  whom  Dannie 
loves  from  childhood,  and  the  story  of  whose  first  kiss  is  as  tenderly  and 
quaintly  humorous  as  anything  in  modern  literature. 

A powerful  story,  a lovable  story — a story  that  is  full  of  fine,  manly, 
religious  feeling — a story  that  holds  one  as  the  great  old-time  novels  hold, 
and  demands  more  than  a single  reading. 
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NORMAN 

DUNCAN 

Author  of*4  Dr.  Luke  of  the  Labrador”  etc. 
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OF  THE  CAR 
EQUIPPED  WITH 


THE  ADVANTAGE 

PENNSYLVANIA  CLINCHER  TIRES 

IS  NO  MYTHI 


three  types 

Pennsylvania  Racing  Pennsylvania.  Non-Skid  Pennsylvania  Wrapped  Trsod 

With  Hat,  corrugated  tread— for  A durable,  economical,  nun-slip-  Designed  for  lighter  can,  but  ibo 

all  cars.  A great,  fast-touring  tire.  ping  tite  -lor  very  tough  service.  made  in  the  larger  sizes  for  hard  iuc- 

See  thst  Pennsylvania  Clincher  Tires  jre  specified  for  your  new  car.  Write  for  our  The  BooUet 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Jeannette,  Pa. 

Cen«r*l  Solo*  Agent.  ROGER  II.  McMVLLEN,  Chicago.  III. 

NEW  YORK.  1741  Btaadway  P«k  Square  DETROIT,  237  Jslon«  Aw* 

(lilt  AC.O,  1241  MuIivjh  Avrnur  Plltt-ADF  LI ’HI  A.  615  North  Broad  Street  BUFFALO.  717  NUa  Stmt 
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Speeding  smoothly  forward,  the  exhilaration  of 
high  pace  is  often  so  strong  that  caution  is  swept 
away.  It  is  then  that  the  superior  strength  and 
resiliency  of 

PENNSYLVANIA 
CLINCHER  TIRES 

safeguard  the  car  and  its  occupants,  where  some 
unseen  or  disregarded  obstruction  might  bring 
disaster  on  less  dependable  tires. 

Write  for  the  Tire  Booklet 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 

JEANNETTE.  PA. 

General  Sales  Agent,  Roger  B.  McMullen,  Chicago,  III. 

N*W  V«M»ITII  IW.indw jy.  tUTr*in-TI7  Mil..  SI. 

Citi(  A<x>--mi  Mli  l.Mi.in  AvMur.  INtf  non  - Jrflrr..«i  A tenor. 
Puu.aimui.ua  HUS  V Hp-mI  M.  Cl.tvi>t.A'ii»-4i:i«-e  Kurt  MniIi  si. 
Atum*.  x.  I'rKif  M.  Sa\  I ai — SIS-M 

HmUM-W  I’iirk  Square.  l 111  KikwI. 
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^ Think  of  the  number  of  type- 
writers that  seemed  popular  a few 

years  ago. 

€]  1 hink  of  the  different  ones  seek- 
ing public  favor  to-day. 

•EThen  think  of  the  Remington, 
which  has  been  the  standard  since 
typewriters  were  invented  and 
which  maintains  its  supremacy  solely 
through  lading  merit. 

C The  man  who  seeks  experience 
may  seek  it  anywhere,  but  the  man 
who  heeds  experience  buys  the 

Remington 

•1 1 (»w  you  1iip»I  I hr  new  Re-nun gl.in  nrapemrni  ? 
Ii  Mill  Ih-  a I a!  ion  to  you  o(  the  lalrst 

»n.l  tieil  In  >i;*wrilef  achtevriamt. 
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Remington  Typewriter  Co. 

New  Y»A  *nd  Everywhere 


THE  COMPLETE  WRITINGS  OF 

Henry  Fielding 

Comprising  the  Original 
Text  of  His  Novels, 

Plays,  Poems,  and 
Miscellaneous  Writings 

Edition  de  Luxe — Complete 
in  J6  Volumes — Limited  to 
1 000  Numbered  and  Registered 
Copies.  ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^jpHIS  is  the  first  attempt  to  provide  a rumpktt  ar«i  I 
definitive  edition  of  the  writings  of  Fielding,  “thththt  | 
of  the  English  novel ” and  the  author  of  perhaps  the  not 
notable  novel  in  English  literature — Tom  fonts.  It  ih  1 
contains  an  Essay  on  the  Life,  Genius,  and  AthuvtmU cj  | 
Field  mg,  hy  the  late  William  Ernest  Henley;  a nbk  j 
genealogical  paper  on  The  Descent  of  Fielding;  a futpW  I 
Bibliography  of  the  First  Editions  of  Fielding's  Writings;  I 
Lists  of  Characters  prefixed  to  each  novel,  etc.,  etc.  Noth*  j 
pains  nor  expense  has  been  spared  to  bring  together  e»m  j 
possible  aid  for  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  illusmsw  I 
author,  bis  writings,  and  his  times. 

Every  possible  print  and  engiaving  bearing  upon  Fill- 
ing's life  and  work  has  Ircen  reproduced  for  this  tdinc 
There  are  caricatures  by  Hogarth,  full-page  illustraox* 
fn»m  the  paintings  by  Rowlandson,  Corbotild.  Sioxhard, 
Borel,  Hulett,  Cruikshank.  Rookrr,  and  ofltcr  of  the  great  * 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  artists  who  haw  ritd  ir 
illustrating  Fielding.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Brak 
Museum,  thirty  of  the  quaint  title-pages  of  the  first  editheu 
of  Fielding's  works  have  been  reproduced  in  faraink 
The  illustrations  comprise  over  too  full-page  plate*  ul 
photogravures  on  Japan  paper,  including  facsimile* 
reproductions  of  old  titles.  Each  volume  is  emhtftshri 
with  an  engraved  title-page  after  a design  hy  CorboaJi 

The  work  is  printed  from  a beautiful  Roman  tvpe,  so- 
cially cast  for  this  edition.  The  press-work  u the  best  that  | 
modern  printing  can  produce,  and  every  detail  of  mans-  | 
failure  is  in  keeping  with  the  general  high  character  if  tb 
work. 

"I  his  dc  luxe  edition,  in  16  cruwn-octavo  volume*,  it  I®- 
ited  to  iooo  copies.  It  is  printed  on  fine  laid  paper,  with 
deckled  *dg«s.  and  watermarked  with  Fielding's  naw- 
The  volumes  are  hound  in  rich  red  buckram,  with  piptf  | 
labels,  gilt  tops,  headbands,  etc.  The  greater  part  of  tbs 
limited  edition  has  been  disposed  of.  The  remaining  st° 
will  be  sold  uniformly  at  a price  of  540.00  per  set  while  tbt?  I 
last.  Descriptive  circular  mailed  on  application. 

OUR  OFFER 

< >n  receipt  of  5j.oo  we  will  send  you.  all  charges  prcpa»k  j 

THE  COMPLETE  WRITINGS  OF  HENRY  FIELD- 

INC,  in  1 6 volumes,  limited  de  luxe  edition.  If  you  dots* 
like  the  books  when  they  reach  you,  send  them  back  at 
expense  and  we  will  return  the  5j.oo.  If  you  do  like  d*8- 
send  us  S3. 00  per  month  until  the  price,  540.00,  is 
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COMMENT 

Ohio  la  U nhjrmoniied  Again 

Kepi'MJCan  political  harmony  in  Ohio  is  again  upset,  after 
bright  prospects  of  reestablishment.  For  a few  days  it  was 
understood  that  Senator  Forakeji  and  all  the  Ohio  Repub- 
licans concurred  in  hoping  for  the  nomination  of  Secretary 
Takt  for  President.  Gladdened  by  tile  prosjieet  of  a happy 
union  of  rival  interests  and  nu  equitable  division  of  polit- 
ical 'assets.  Senator  Dick,  as  chairman  of  the  Ohio  Repub- 
lican State  Executive  Committee,  sent  out  a call  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  central  and  executive  committees,  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  county  committees,  the  elective  Stato  of- 
ficer*. and  Republican  Congressmen  to  assemble  for  a peace 
conference  at  Columbus  on  May  15.  But  hitches  inter- 
vened. The  Fohakku  contingent  was  willing  to  endorse 
Taft  for  Presidential  candidate,  but  the  Takt  party  re- 
fused to  reciprocate  by  endorsing  Forakeji  for  Senator. 
Therefore  on  May  12  Senator  Foraker  issued  an  announce- 
ment that  he  would  not  stand  by  any  conclusion  reached 
or  Arrangement  made  at  the  proposed  Columbus  peace  con- 
ference, and  that  while  he  loved  peace,  since  the  friends 
of  Secretary  Tut  seemed  tudispoe<ed  to  vouchsafe  it  to  him, 
ho  thought  the  effort  to  achieve  it  had  better  be  deferred 
until  the  next  State  convention.  After  the  next  November 
elections.  Senator  Forakeji  said,  hi*  would  ask  the  State  Com- 
mittee in  issuing  its  call  for  the  Stato  convention  wto  pro- 
vide that  the  delegates  shall  be  elected  from  the  various 
count iea  at  primaries  duly  held  under  the  statute  in  such 
ease  applicable,  to  the  end  that  the  voters  themselves  may 
have  un  opportunity  to  determine,  as  they  should,  what  is 
to  lie  done  as  to  nil  matters  in  which  they  will  at  that  time 
be  interested.”  Meanwhile,  the  Senator  said,  he  would  not 
regard  as  binding  on  *him  or  any  of  his  friends  any  action 
taken  by  anybody  not  specifically  authorised  to  settle  ques- 
tions for  the  Republicans  of  Ohio.  Senator  Foraker  having 
thus  expounded  his  sentiments,  Senator  Dick  issued  un  ex- 
planation that  the  proposed  Columbus  peace  conference  had 
not  been  intended  to  bind  anybody  or  do  more  than  promote 
an  exchange  of  views  and  some  resulting  conclusion  as  to 
harmonious  action.  But  since  the  purpose  of  the  meeting 
had  been  misunderstood  by  some,  and  misrepresented  by  oth- 
ers. and  no  longer  promised  to  promote  party  harmony,  he 
culled  it  off.  Political  conditions  in  Ohio  are  therefore  re- 
stored to  the  slaiu*  quo  cute,  and  the  Buckeye  Republicans 
are  aguin  inharmonious,  and  apparently  rather  relieved  at 
getting  hack  into  that  unfettered  state. 

The  Machine  and  Governor  Hughes 

In  New  York  the  eagerness  of  the  Republican  machine 
to  put  an  apparent  end  to  ull  dissensions  and  to  unite  behind 
Governor  Hughes  is  illustrated  by  the  action  of  the  State 
Committee  iu  endorsing  the  plans  and  policies  of  the  Gov- 


ernor. This  is  not  to  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  niachiiie 
men  have  been  converted  to  the  policies  of  tin?  Pn**ident 
and  the  Governor  on  the  merits  of  the  issues,  but  that  they 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  party  uuity  is  necessary; 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  believe  in  and  sup|K>rt 
Mr.  Roosevelt  uud  Mr.  Hughes,  and  that,  as  Mr.  Ookll 
says,  the  boys  are  all  eager  “ to  climb  on  the  bond-wagon.” 
This  harmony  bus  been  generally  received  as  a great,  gain 
for  political  virtue;  hut,  in  fa«-t,  it  is  never  really  such  a 
gain  when  harmony  is  obtained  for  any  reason  other  than 
the  intellectual  conviction  of  those  who  surrender  their  be- 
liefs to  the  prevailing  faction,  or  section,  of  u party.  We 
are  speaking  mainly  of  a forced  harmony,  or  a harmony 
brought  about  by  considerations  of  policy,  on  questions  of 
principle.  Even  a harmony  resulting  from  the  conviction 
of  the  boys  who  are  naturally  had  that,  for  a season 
at  least,  they  hud  better  he  good  is  not  matter  for  great 
rejoicing.  It  may  safely  he  said,  notwithstanding  the  action 
of  the  State  Committee,  that  tho  “ boys  ” in  thinking  and  in 
munners  remain  what  they  were.  They  havo  not  changed. 
We  recall  the  fact  that  when  Odell  was  made  Governor 
the  saintly  aspect  of  his  promises  led  one  distinguished  in- 
dependent newspaper  to  assert  that  he  would  be  a better  and 
more  wholly  virtuous  Governor  than  Roosevelt  hail  been; 
but  it  did  not  take  the  newspaper  long  to  discover  that 
Odell’s  promises  had  not  changed  his  character.  How  far 
Odell’s  present  sentiments  remain  those  of  tho  old  Gov- 
ernor is  shown  by  his  resolution  recommending  Governor 
Hughes  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  President  in  1008, 
and  naming  him  as  New  York’s  favorite  son.  As  he  scram- 
bled on  the  lumrl-wugon  he  could  not  refrain  from  tin  attempt 
to  embarrass  Governor  Hughes,  to  worry  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
and  to  discompose  Mr.  Woodruff. 

The  Next  Isaoe 

It  is  perfectly  obviouH  that  the  real  issue  in  the  next  Presi- 
dential contest  will  tie.  if  it  is  not  obscured  by  astute  poli- 
ticians, between  our  written  Constitution  and  no  Constitu- 
tion at  all.  The  only  manner  in  which  such  manipulation 
can  bo  successful  will  be  through  concealment  of  the  true 
purpose  of  those  who  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  trammels 
of  tho  written  Constitution.  There  is,  however,  abundant 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a profound  sentiment  in  the 
minds  of  many  politicians,  and  of  some  others,  that  the  Con- 
stitution is  worn  oat.  This  feeling  has  been  accentuated  by 
the  legislation,  enacted  and  proposed,  in  some  States  that 
have  made  desperate  efforts  to  satisfy  Mr.  Root's  idea  that 
their  rights  will  be  taken  away  from  them  if  they  do  not 
employ  them  ob  the  administration  thinks,  that  they  ought  to 
be  employed.  It  is  evidently  thought  to  be  perfectly  safe  for 
one  who  Heeks  the  favor  of  the  people  at.  tho  polls  to  recom- 
mend unworthy  conduct  towards  the  fundamental  law.  The 
letter  of  Judge  Fahkab  lends  strength  to  the  suggestion  that 
many  men  have  concluded  that  the  Constitution  must  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  stand  in  tho  way  either  of  a large 
increase  of  the  powers  of  the  nation  nt  the  expense  of  the 
States,  or  of  a comprehensive  extension  of  national  pater- 
nalism over  the  business  and  sociul  relations  of  the  country. 

Indirect  Attacks  on  the  Constitution 

It  would  bo  well  if  those  who  think  that  the  Constitution 
should  go  would  meet  the  issue  fairly;  hut  they  show  their 
own  lack  of  confidence  in  their  nrgumout  by  devisiug  pre- 
tences by  means  of  which  the  Constitution  may  be  abolished 
by  indirection.  Judge  Farrar  suggests  that  the  commerce 
clause  be  abandoned,  and  that  those  who  desire  not  only 
national  regulation,  but  national  control,  of  commerce,  resort 
to  the  post-office  and  post-roads  clause.  This  would  be  an 
indirect,  and,  therefore,  not  highly  honorable,  way  to  put 
completely  under  the  power  of  the  national  government,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  all  instrumentalities  of  production  as 
well  ns  of  transportation.  Judge  Farrar  and  others  would 
destroy  the  Constitution  by  devious  methods,  as  Mr.  Root 
would  destroy  it  by  judicial  constructions,  and  as  Senator 
Beveridge  would  destroy  it  by  legislation.  Here  is  undoubt- 
edly a subject  for  serious  debate.  There  is  involved  the  pro- 
posed destruction  of  the  Federal  theory,  and  tho  proposed 
abandonment  of  the  written  Constitution.  The  only  manly 
uay  to  accomplish  this  end  it*  by  open  discussion  before  the. 
people  whose  luw  the  Constitution  is,  and  who  alone  possess 
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(lie  power  to  amend  or  reject  it.  Why  will  not  the  foes  of 
tlie  Constitution  come  out  into  the  open?  If  they  will  not, 
why  do  not  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  drag  them  out! 
At  any  role,  the  real  issue  is  this,  and  it  has  burn  mode 
apparent  by  the  recent  attempts  of  certain  speakers  and 
writers  to  point  out  how  their  end  may  surreptitiously  be 
trained  even  while  they  walk  around  the  instrument  with  a 
hypocritical  reverence  for  it  in  words  and  manner. 

Direct  Election  of  Senators 

Senator  Hoc use  of  Oregon  is  in  the  habit  of  Baying  that 
be  was  elected  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people  of  his  State, 
lie  was  ehosen  under  the  law  which  provides  that  candidates 
for  United  States  Senator  shall  be  voted  for  ut  Suite  elec- 
tions, and  tlnit  the  name  of  the  candidate  then  receiving 
the  lurpcHi  number  of  popular  votes  shall  be  laid  before  the 
Legislature  when  the  time  for  formally  eluting  the  Senator 
under  the  Federal  law  shall  come.  This  law  to  enforce  the 
will  of  the  people  is  not  singular.  Other  States  have  adopted 
similar  statutes.  In  Rhode  Island  a political  jwrty  is  now 
undertaking  to  do  what  is  sought  to  bo  accomplished  in  other 
States  by  law.  Tin*  Rhode  Island  Democrats  have  taken 
steps  to  ascertain  the  popular  favorite  for  Senator,  and  to 
secure  the  election  of  members  of  the  Legislature  who  will 
vote  for  him.  They  called  a convention  for  the  22d  of  May 
to  determine  upon  a proper  candidate  for  the  Senate  and  to 
take  the  steps  to  secure  the  election  of  legislators  who  would 
support  him.  It  is  said  that  the  man  will  bejGoMMHD. 

Mine  Henry's  Candidate — Who  ? 

Marse  Henry  W att  eh  so!*  has  a Democratic  candidate  for 
President.  Qualifications,  these:  a good  organization  Demo- 
crat who  supported  tlie  ticket  in  189U;  without  entangling 
alliances  with  any  of  the  money  powers;  without  any  ante- 
cedents which  could  drive  away  conservative  Democrats;  does 
not  live  cast  of  the  Allcghanies,  nor  south  of  the  Potomac 
and  the  Ohio.  These*  are  negative  qualifications — no  more 
than  the  clothes  of  tlie  man.  If  the  man  is  the  right  man, 
the  Democrats  will  not  think  much  about  his  clothes.  Who- 
ever Marse  IIknky  may  have  in  mind,  one  preliminary  con- 
clusion that  he  lias  reached  is  im|>ortanL.  He  is  in  favor 
of  having  Mr.  Bryan  exert  himself  to  procure  the  nomination 
of  some  Democrat  who  has  a chance  of  being  elected.  That 
much,  in  Colonel  Wattkrson's  opinion,  Mr.  Bryan  owe* 
to  the  South — the  South  which  is  disaffected  to  tlie  proposed 
Bryan  remedies  for  national  disorders,  is  a unit  against 
government  ownership  and  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
and  with  one  voice  soys,  4‘  Hack  to  the  Constitution-’* 

Wattenon's  Republican  Ticket 

As  to  the  Republican  ticket,  it  is  Colonel  Watterson’* 
guess  that  it  will  he: 

For  President, 

CHARLES  E.  I1UOHE8,  of  New  York. 

For  Vice-President, 

JOSEPH  «.  CANNON,  of  Illinois. 

Back  of  this  guess  is  the  opinion  that  44  the  talk  about  n 
‘ third  term  * being  the  purest  nonsense  . . . the  best  the 
President  can  hope  for  in  tlie  next  convention  ...  is  a dog- 
fall.”  A dog-fall  is  one  in  which  neither  wrestler  gains  any 
advantage.  The  Colonel  does  not  think  the  President  will 
win  with  Taft,  nor  that  the  44  reactionary  ” element  can 
nominate  Foraker  or  Fairbanks.  Tho  convention,  he  guesses, 
will  not  want  Hi:uiiks,  but  will  have  to  take  him.  This 
opinion  lodged  in  Marse  Henry’s  mind  about  a year  ago, 
and  seems  to  have  been  strengthened  by  foreign  travel  and 
scrutiny  of  the  United  State*  from  across  the  seas.  It  was 
communicated  to  mankind  from  Paris  lost  month  on  the 
eve  of  its  author's  return  to  Kentucky. 

The  British  Colonies  Rebuffed 

It  seems  to  impartial  onlookers  that  the  British  govern- 
ment went  a little  too  far  in  rejecting  the  ultimate  pro- 
posal of  the  colonial  premiers,  who  had  been  patiently  con- 
ferring in  Loudon,  and  who,  while  they  received  effusive 
hospitality,  had  as  yet  secured  no  substantial  boon.  Of 
course,  crcu  Mr.  Deakix,  Premier  of  the  Australian  com- 
monwealth, could  not  expect,  though  la*  earnestly  praised  if. 
the  concession  of  a preferential  tariff  for  the  colonies  in 
respect  of  food  staple*  and  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture 


which  ore  now  on  the  free  list,  for  lie  knew  that  it  was  as 
supporters  of  free  trade  in  those  articles  that  tho  Liberal* 
hud  gained  an  overwhelming  victory  at  tho  IHst  general  elec- 
tion. Something,  however,  the  Ban  nick  man  government 
might  do  for  the  colonies  without  violating  it*  promise  that 
the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  industry  should  not 
Ihj  in  the  least  augmented.  There  are  a number  of  article* 
classified  as  luxuries,  article*  uot  produced  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  are  now  subject  to  tuxatiou  under  the 
British  system  of  u tariff  for  revenue  uuly,  and  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  are  more  or  less  heavily  taxed.  Among  these 
articles  may  be  mentioned  tobacco,  wine*,  tea,  coffee,  and 
sugar.  Why,  from  the  view-point  of  imperial  federation, 
should  not  the  excellent  tea  grown  in  northeastern  India  und 
in  Ceylon  receive  a preference  in  the  British  market,  as  com- 
pared with  the  tea  of  China  aud  Jupunf  Why  should  not 
a similar  preference  bo  given  to  colonial  coffee?  The  berry 
might  bo  produced  in  British  Guiana,  British  Honduras, 
and  Jamaica,  and,  if  stimulated  by  a preference,  the  coffee 
industry  of  Ceylon  might  lie  revived,  if  a remedy  could  be 
discovered  for  the  blight  which  annihilated  tlie  crops  of  that 
island  some  years  ago.  Excellent  wine  is  made  in  Cape 
Colony,  in  Cyprus,  ami  in  Australia.  At  least  as  good  to- 
bacco can  be  produced  in  Jamaica  and  other  islands  of  the 
British  West  Indies  as  is  now  procured  from  Porto  Rico. 
As  for  sugar,  a preference  in  the  British  market  for  the 
colonial  output  of  that  commodity  would  go  far  to  restore 
all  the 'British  West  Indies  to  prosperity,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  beet-root  sugar  could  under  such  conditions  be 
produced  profitably  in  parts  of  Canada.  Nevertheless,  al- 
though all  the  colonial  premier*  assembled  in  London — 
with  the  single  exception  of  General  Botiia,  the  representative 
of  the  Transvaal  colony — voted  that  the  i ionic  government 
should  be  urged  to  grant  the  colonics  n preferential  tariff  on 
import*  which  already  paid  duties,  the  request  was  rejected. 
Apparently  Premier  Bannkhman  and  hi*  colleagues  did  not 
want  to  establish  even  the  semblance  of  a precedent,  but, 
in  our  opinion,  there  is  no  analogy  between  luxuries  not  pro- 
duced in  the  British  Islands  on  the  one  hand  and  the  neces- 
saries of  life  or  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture  on  tho 
other. 

The  Franco-  Japanese  Entente 

France  and  the  Japanese  have  come  to  an  understanding, 
and  French  capital  is  to  be  furnished  for  the  development 
of  Japan.  This  means  that  French  money  is  to  do  for  the 
island  empire  what  might  have  been  done  by  its  own  money 
before  the  war  with  Russia.  However  sound  Japan’s  credit 
before  the  war,  mid  however  greatly  it  might  have  been 
impaired  during  the  last  days  of  the  fighting,  the  peace 
made  at  Portsmouth  has  placed  Japan  among  the  nations 
that  may  borrow  on  liberal  terms  and  whose  friendship  is 
worth  paying  for.  The  nations  in  the  East  that  are  more  or 
less  in  accord  with  one  another  are  France,  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  and  Japan,  while  Japan’*  infiucuce  i*  dominant  on 
the  continent  among  Asiatic  people.  These  various  arrange- 
ments, In  some  ease*  formulated  in  treaties,  sometimes  con- 
sisting of  understanding*,  or  entente*,  leave  out  the  United 
States  and  Germany.  There  is.  however,  a great  difference 
in  the  feeling*  of  the  combined  powers  toward*  these  two 
outsiders.  Since  California  was  kind  enough  to  cease  from 
troubling,  the  United  States  may  bo  regarded  as  the  com- 
mon friend  of  all,  while  the  Kaiser’s  Germany  is  more  or 
less  suspected.  Each  of  them  has  been  so  long  afraid  of 
Germany  that  there  is  a disposition  among  them  to  gloat 
over  her  isolation.  Even  Russia  has  not  been  without  an 
occasional  moment  of  dread  of  the  Kaiser.  One  thing  more 
i*  on  the  surface.  It  may  be  that  Asiatics  will  continue  to 
dream  of  Asia  for  themselves,  but  it  is  less  probable  than 
it  was  not  so  long  ago,  for  the  union  of  all  these  powers 
make*  inevitable  for  years  to  come  the  spread  of  European 
influence  over  the  Orient.  The  entente  with  France  ia  itself 
evidence  that  tho  Japanese,  masterful  as  they  have  shown 
themselves  to  be,  are  still  tho  pupils  of  Western  civilisation, 
as  they  are  still  the  debtor*  of  Western  capitalists. 

Taxation  of  Colleges 

A*  a censorious  remark  was  made  in  these  columns  on  the 
fealty  to  ignorance  displayed,  unexpectedly  to  the  outside 
world,  by  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  it  is  only  fair  to  inform 
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those  who  iliil  not  know  that  the  proposition  was  defeated  by 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  hy  a vote  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  to  fourteen.  This  affair 
is  an  illustration  of  the  mental  and  moral  size  of  some  legis- 
lator# of  modern  times.  The  {icople  of  Massachusetts  do  not 
desire  to  tax  education,  but  some  active  and  minute  mind# 
in  the  few  college  town#  of  the  State  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ungenerous  and  un intellectual  movement.  These  mind#  bc- 
ing  aggressive  and  busy  in  politics,  a Senator  who  has  one 
college  town  in  hi#  district  feel#  that  he  can  better  afford  to 
vote  in  accordance  with  the  desires  of  the  active  college  town 
thun  to  express  the  passivity  of  the  twenty  or  twenty-five 
non-college  towns  of  hi#  district.  On  the*  other  hand,  the 
mere  Representative,  not  having  the  fear  of  those  who  would 
wring  money  from  the  colleges  for  their  own  benefit,  is  free 
to  express  hi#  own  view#  and  the  view#  of  hi#  own  people. 
The  relief  from  the  fear  of  the  burden  of  taxation  i#  great. 
It  »#  one  of  the  boast#  of  New  Kuglond  colleges  and  univer- 
sities that  no  young  man  shall  bo  turned  away  merely  be- 
cause he  has  no  money.  This  is  not  only  the  boast,  but,  in 
one  way  or  another,  it  i#  vindicated.  Hut  some  poor  young 
men  an*  forced  to  do  no  much  to  pay  their  way  that  their 
pursuit  of  education  i#  greatly  hampered.  There  i#  no  col- 
lege in  New  England  that  has  sufficient  money  for  the  poor 
men  who  desire  it#  teaching.  A large  part  of  the  money  given 
to  the  college  is  directed  by  the  donors  to  be  used  for  specific 
purposes,  to  construct  or  maintain  building#  for  designated 
purposes.  What  colleges  chiefly  need  in  the  way  of  money  i# 
for  belter  instruction  and  for  larger  charities,  to  the  end 
that  the  time  of  the  poor  boy.  while  be  is  in  college,  may  be 
devoted  to  the  getting  of  the  education  that  he  seeks.  Taxa- 
tion of  college  properties  would  maim  the  teaching  and 
abridge  the  charities — that  is,  would  impair  the  usefulness 
of  the  institution#  that  are  doing  most  for  the  civilization  of 
the  future. 

The  Predatory  Deer  of  New  England 

It  was  the  law  of  Massachusetts  until  very  recently  that 
no  one  should  be  permitted  to  shoot  deer  in  the  State  until 
1906.  There  had  been  such  a law  in  Vermont,  but  it  was 
modified.  Now  Massachusetts  has  been  forced  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  law  may  be  too  kind  to  the  deer.  These  ap- 
parently pleasing  aninuil#  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  State  is  theirs.  They  have  been  lately  taking  to  nosing 
and  butting  the  Ini  mu  n kind  out  of  their  way.  One  or  two 
of  them,  not  having  learned  a lesson  from  the  early  opposition 
of  buffalo  to  the  Union  Pacific  trains,  undertook,  during  the 
winter,  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  some  Massachusetts  trains. 
They  found,  however,  even  the  slowest  and  Dost  ineffective 
trains  too  much  for  thorn.  They  have  long  boon  pursuing 
school  children  and  others  on  the  highway;  they  have  invaded 
the  barnyards  and  even  the  bums  to  steal  the  fodder  of  rc- 
spectahlo  domestic  cattle;  they  have  poked  their  nose#  into 
the  windows  of  farmhouses ; they  have  eaten  the  cabbages 
and  other  green  goods  of  farmers;  they  have  galloped  over 
lawns  and  down  the  village  street;  they  have  impaired  the 
greens  of  golf-links  with  their  sharp  toes;  and  they  have 
caused  much  anxiety  to  tlie  timid  who  love  the  seclusion  of 
tho  woods,  and  who  want  their  solitude  to  be  real.  Now  the 
legislature  has  lifted  off  the  luw,  so  that  deer  may  be  shot  in 
Massachusetts  this  year.  When  these  reckless  animals  dis- 
cover, then,  a year  before  they  expected,  that  man  with  a 
gun  is  a dangerous  enemy  to  them,  and  that  their  pranks  are 
to  be  abbreviated,  they  may  thunk  themselves  for  their  own 
trouble. 

Defects  of  Young  America 

This  i#  what  President  Fauxcb  of  Brown  University  has 
to  say  of  the  rising  generation  iu  the  United  States: 

The  young  people  of  to-day,  as  coni |ia red  with  those  of  fifty 
years  ago,  are  ehielly  deficient  in  power  at  sustained  attention 
and  original  thinking.  They  rannot.  or  at  least  they  usually  do 
not.  think  as  clearly,  as  patiently,  and  a*  cogently,  as  did  their 
fathers.  They  do  not  as  quickly  distinguish  the  Irrelevant  from 
the  pertinent!  the  kernel  from  the  husk,  as  the  men  of  the  last 
generation.  They  have  an  amazing  fund  of  information ; they 
are  wide  readers  of  bright  ephemeral  literature:  tliey  have  tasted 
every  fruit  on  tin*  great  tree  of  knowledge;  tliey  know  a thousand 
interesting  scrajw:  they  are  more  versatile  and  ingenious  and 
attractin'  than  any  other  of  the  recent  generations.  But  they 
an*  quickly  led  astray  by  sophistry,  and  easily  led  to  surrender 
conviction  when  it  conflicts  witli  interest. 

This  is  an  interesting  opinion  from  one  who  year  after  year 


observes  successive  groups  of  young  men,  and  naturally  re- 
ceives impressions  about  their  nieutul  quality.  Wc  don’t 
know  whether  or  not  Dr.  Fakncc’b  impression#  arc:  sound. 
He  did  not  hnvo  under  observation  the  youths  of  fifty  years 
ago,  and  if  lie  had  had,  it  is  possible  that  he  would  not.  have 
thought  them  more  cogent  thinkers  than  our  young  people. 
Hut  there  ure  a number  of  thing#  that  help  the  probability 
that  what  he  say#  is  true.  Education  scatters  very  much 
more  than  it  did  fifty  years  ago.  The  chief  work  of  the 
colleges  then  was  to  strengthen  and  develop  the  powers  of 
the  mind  by  dussicul  and  mathematical  studies.  Now, 
though  a considerable  proportion  of  the  college  students  go 
as  far  as  their  fathers  did,  or  farther,  in  those  studies,  the 
colleges  teach  a thousand  other  things,  and  make,  a much 
greater  effort  than  they  used  to  make  to  equip  their  students 
with  “useful  information.”  Moreover,  American  life  to-day 
is  undoubtedly  more  distracting  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago. 
It  is  a much  more  stimulated  life.  There  is  more  to  learn, 
more  to  do;  there  are  more  choices  to  make,  and  it  is  some- 
what harder  for  the  young  to  take  and  hold  a course.  It  i# 
an  unsettled  and  unclassified  life,  so  full  of  possibilities  that 
young  heads  are  prone  to  swim  at  contemplation  of  it.  All 
that  is  an  embarrassment  of  riches,  ami  is  not  going  to  last 
forever.  We  will  come  iu  due  time  to  a soberer  and  more 
settled  social  condition,  in  which  the  careers  of  tlie  young 
will  be  planned  out  for  them  earlier  and  more  definitely 
than  now,  and  the  special  preliminary  traiuiug  will,  pcrhu|K, 
begin  sooner.  Ami  doubtless  it  will  lie  increasingly  thorough. 
Competition  will  settle  that. 

The  Idiosyncrasy  of  the  Cigarette 

Cigarettes  engage  the  attention  of  American  State  Legis- 
lature# so  persistently  that  any  fact  nut  generally  known 
about  them  is  worth  impuiting.  It  is  often  said  that  they 
afford  rather  a mild  form  of  smoking,  and  that  the  tobacco 
in  them  is  mere  tobacco,  and  inild  at  that,  and  incapable  of 
such  crimes  us  are  charged  against  it.  That  ia  true,  and 
some  of  the  Western  Legislatures  seem  u little  crazy  about 
cigarettes,  which,  indeed,  do  great  mischief  to  some  children, 
hut  arc  not  nearly  so  dangerous  to  grown-ups  u«  Western 
legislators  seem  to  think.  Hut  cigarettes  are  not  mere  rolls 
of  tobacco.  They  are  not  drugged  with  expensive  poisons, 
as  is  absurdly  charged,  hut  they  have  a peculiarity.  The 
combi  nut  ion  of  burning  paper  and  tobacco  make#  a chem- 
ical compound  which  is  neither  tobacco  smoke  nor  {taper 
smoke,  hut  has  a name  which  chemist#  know  and  a smell 
which  everybody  knows.  There  is  not  much  of  the  new 
compound,  hut  in  what  there  is  of  it  lies  the  idiosyncrasy  of 
the  cigarette. 

The  Right  of  Inequality 

Speaking  ut  New  Haven  of  the  socialistic  demand#  for 
reorganization  of  society  and  limitation  of  the  right  of  private 
property,  and  of  tho  limitation  upon  individual  opportunity 
os  illustrated  hy  some  trade-union  regulations.  Secretory 
Root  said: 

A common  benefit  of  property  ami  a common  sUmlard  of  exer- 
tion are  liable  to  lie  Kiilwtitutcri  for  ail  inequalities  of  fortune  ami 
achievement.  After  many  centuries  of  struggle  for  the  right  of 
equality  there  i#  Mime  reason  to  think  that  mankind  is  now  enter- 
ing upon  u struggle  for  the  right  of  inequality.  It  remain#  to  la* 
#ei*ii  how  democracy  will  work  under  these  new  conditions. 

That  is  a novel  and  striking  phrase — “ the  right  of  inequal- 
ity.” The  right  itself  is  one  of  the  most  precious  one# 
imaginable,  und  almost  as  essential  to  human  progress  and 
happiness  as  air  or  water  or  fire. 

Smoking  Automobiles  a Nuisance 

Automobiles  ought  not  to  smoke.  When  they  do  smoke 
it  means  that  the  chauffeur  is  incompetent  and  needlessly 
profuse  in  his  use  of  lubricating  oil.  Smoking  automobiles 
are  public  nuisances,  especially  iu  the  streets  of  great  cities, 
where  they  poison  tin?  air,  to  the  detriment  of  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  population.  In  Paris  they  are  no  longer 
tolerated.  New  York,  too.  will  doubtless  wake  up  presently 
to  the  fact  that  the  public  ought  no  more  to  suffer  from  the 
ignorance  or  neglect  of  chauffeur#  in  the  regulation  of  their 
machines  tluui  from  their  propensity  to  run  too  fast.  When 
wc  come  to  that  stage  of  advancement,  the  smoking  auto- 
mobile will  Ik-  sent  home  hy  the  first  member  of  the  traffic 
squad  that  secs  it. 
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Senator  Rayner  on  Bryan’s  Policies 

Ijt  the  conn***  of  a long  interview  with  the  Sew  York  Herald, 
Senator  Kay  neb.  of  Maryland.  whose  remarkable  speech  at  the 
dinner  of  the  National  Democratic  (.’lab  on  Jefferson's  birthilay 
ia  well  remember**!.  dilCUMM  the  principal  featurea  of  William 
J.  Bryan's  political  programme,  and  in  a moat  cogent  way  demon- 
strates their  utter  irreconcilability  with  the  doctrine*  hitherto 
regarded  aa  Jeffersonian  and  Democratic.  Wliat  are  the  four 
plank*  which  Mr.  Bryan  ban  recently  declared  ought  to  lie  and 
must  be  in<*crtcd  in  the  next  Democratic  platform?  They  an*, 
firat.  ultimate  ownership  by  tlie  Federal  government  of  all  the 
interstate  railroad*  of  the  United  Stated.  Second,  the  initiative 
and  the  referendum.  Third,  Congress  must  have  the  right  arbi- 
trarily to  fix  tl*e  total  product  of  every  interstate  corporation, 
public,  quasi-public.  or  private,  and  to  destroy  its  business  if 
the  volume  of  that  business  shall  exceed  the  limit  prescribed  by 
Congress.  Fourth,  Congress  must  have  supreme  power  to  prescribe 
the  terms  upon  which  all  interstate  commcrc”  shall  lie  conducted, 
and  whenever  Congress  (which  practically  means  tin*  dominant 
party)  conceive*  tin*  interstate  transportation  of  a given  product 
to  be  against  public  policy — aa.  for  oxamplp.  the  transportation 
of  the  product  of  a factory  which  violates  the  provisions  of  the 
child-labor  bill — it  shall  have  the  right  absolutely  to  prohibit 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  States  upon  the  interdicted 
artiele. 

A*  to  the  referendum  and  the  initiative,  we  have  formerly 
pointed  out  that  to  incorporate  those  institutions  in  our  Federal 
organic  law  would  require  a constitutional  amendment,  and  that 
it  is  extremely  improbable  that  legislatures  or  State  conventions 
iu  three-fourths  of  the  States  would  ever  sanetion  so  radionl  a 
departure  from  the  fundamental  principle  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. We  dismiss,  therefore.  Ihis  proposal  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
as  impracticable,  even  if  it  wefe  desirable.  It  is  the  extent  of 
the  implied  powers  that  Mr.  Bryan  attributes  to  Congress  to 
which  Senator  Rayner  particularly  objects.  In  a recently  pub- 
lished article,  entitled  “ A New  Law  Necessary,”  Mr.  Dry  an  laid 
down  the  following  proposition*:  “While  Congress  has  no  power 
to  Interfere  with  State  corporation*,  so  long  as  they  confine  their 
o|M*ratinn*  to  the  State  in  which  they  originated,  it  is  within 
the  scope  of  the  powers  of  Congress  to  prescribe  tlie  terms  upon 
which  a corporation  organized  in  any  State  shall  engage  in  inter- 
state commerce."  Mr.  Ratneh  contends  that  Mr.  Bryan  might 
as  well  assert  that  while  Congress!  ha*  no  (tower  to  interfere  will* 
individuals,  so  long  as  they  confine  their  operations  to  their  own 
State,  it  is  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  Congress  to  pre- 
scribe the  terms  upon  which  they  shall  engage  in  interstate  com- 
merce. We  are  reminded  that  the  commerce  - regulation  clause 
in  the  Constitution  does  not  speak  of  corporation*,  and  there  is 
no  distinction  between  corporations  and  individuals  thereunder; 
the  distinction  that  Mr.  IIryan  trie*  to  draw  between  individuals 
and  enrpomtion*  in  hi*  lately  published  article  is  not  one  that 
1*  recognized  under  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. Mr.  Rryan'h  proposition  asserts  the  principle  that  is 
embodied  in  the  ehild-lahor  bill,  which  principle  has  already  lieen 
pronounce*!  unconstitutional  by  a Republican  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  which,  in  Mr.  Raynkr’s  opinion, 
has  not  the  faintest  chance  of  being  approve*!  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  The  more  closely  Mr.  Bryan’s  proposition  is 
examine*!  the  more  astounding  it  seem*.  It  means  that  all  com- 
merce between  the  State*,  from  its  creation  or  inception  to  its 
destination,  l*  subject  to  the  control  of  Congress  to  such  an  extent 
that,  practically.  Congress  can  prohibit  it  by  prescribing  the 
term*  upon  which  it  shall  be  carried  on.  Mr.  Rayner  tells  us 
that  he  has  made  a synopsis  of  the  Federal  decision*  concerning 
the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  ha*  lieen  unable  to 
find  any  authority  for  such  an  assertion  of  boundless  Federal 
centralization.  Nor,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Mr.  Reyeriinse. 
bus  hr  ever  heard  any  Senator  give  utterance  to  an  idea  ao  far- 
reaching. 

Another  of  Mr.  Bryan’s  doubtful  interpretation*  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  is  that  Congress  ha*  power  to  pm**  a law  that  would 
make  it  unlawful  for  any  corporation  to  hold  the  stock  of  another 
corporation.  Not  for  a moment  does  the  Maryland  Senator  deny 
that  It  is  inexpedient  that  a corporation  serving  the  public,  such 
a*  a railroad,  should  hold  stock  in  a competing  e*mij»nny.  but  he 
finds  it  hard  to  lielieve  that  any  Republican  Senator,  except  Mr. 
Beveridge,  would  concur  with  Mr.  Bryan  in  thinking  that  Con- 
gress lias  the  power  to  pass  n law  that  if  any  corporation  shall 
hold  stock  in  any  other  corporation,  the  corporation  so  holding 
the  stock,  and  authorize*!  by  the  charter  of  the  State  that  created 
it  to  hold  it,  may  he  prevented  by  a Federal  law  from  engaging 
in  interstate  commerce.  Mr.  Rayner  insists  that  a general  policy 
of  this  sort  would  lie  disastrous,  because,  in  cases  where  there 
is  no  competition,  it  might  be  conducive  to  the  public  interest* 
that  stock  of  *me  railroad  company  should  be  held  by  another 
company.  Moreover,  he  challenges  Mr.  Bryan  to  exhibit  a single 
judicial  decision  which  lias  ever  held  that,  under  the  clause  to 
regulate  commerce.  Congress  ean  place  an  embargo  on  the  products 


of  every  corporation  tliat  holds  *tock  of  any  other  American  eor- 
]«* ‘ration,  and  declare  the  holding  unlawful.  The  fact  is  recalled 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  that  this  very  point  was  decided 
against  Mr.  Bryan's  contention  in  the  Northern  Securities  Com- 
pany case. 

Mr.  Bryan's  doctrine,  plainly  stated,  is  that  every  commercial 
transaction  between  citizens  of  different  States  is  under  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  subject  to  review  by  Congress,  and  that  the 
Federal  government  has  the  right,  a*  is  asserted  in  the  child- 
labor  bill  (of  which  Mr.  Beveridge  is  the  author,  and  of  which 
Mr.  Bryan  has  declared  himself  in  favor),  to  supervise  the  manu- 
facturing establishments  of  any  State,  and  dictate  tlie  kind  of 
labor  they  shall  employ,  if  the  goods  that  they  manufacture  are 
to  be  permitted  to  p&aa  beyond  the  borders  of  the  State  that  pro- 
duces them.  Mr.  Rayner,  on  his  part,  maintains  that  all  tlie 
judicial  decision*  are  against  such  a construction  of  the  Federal 
organic  law.  and  he  invites  the  national  Democracy  to  consider 
whether  Mr,  Bryan,  in  his  latest  pronouncement,  ha*  not  gnne 
tar  beyond  anything  he  lias  ever  said  before,  and  whether,  instead 
of  following  Jefferson,  who  believed  that  " tlie  world  is  gov- 
ern***! too  much,"  and  that  “ tlie  government  is  best  which  governs 
least,"  he  is  not  adopting  the  policy  of  Federal  centralization  pro- 
pounded by  Alexander  Hamilton,  but  only  advocated  to-day 
by  the  most,  radical  Republicans.  Indeed,  Mr.  Rayner  holds  that 
Mr.  Bryan,  in  hli  interpretation  of  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  has  aut-Hamiltcmcd  Hamilton,  and  that  if  tin* 
latter  were  now  susceptible  to  earthly  impressions  he  would  start 
in  his  grave  to  hear  the  commerce  clause  receive  at  the  hand*  of 
a Democrat  a construction  that  overrides  the  reserved  rights  of 
the  States,  and  places  their  commercial  intercourse  with  one 
another  under  the  complete  domination  of  the  Federal  government. 

In  his  recent  advocacy  of  “ interstate  license."  Mr.  Bryan  has 
said  that  a Federal  statute  of  a few  lines  would  provide  for  an 
interstate  license,  and  forbid  an  interstate  ror|x«ratinn  to  do 
business  outside  the  State  of  its  origin,  unless  it  secured  such  a 
license.  A few  more  lines  would  set  forth  tlie  conditions  upon 
which  the  license  may  la*  secured,  conditions  whirh  would  make  a 
private  monopoly  impossible.  Mr.  Bryan  proceeds  to  argue  that 
if  Congress*  ean  withdraw  from  a lottery  company  the  right  to 
use  the  mail  or  the  express  lines  for  the  carrying  of  a lottery 
ticket,  it  ran  withdraw  from  a would-be  monopoly  the  right  to 
employ  the  railroads  or  mail*  or  the  telegraph  line*  to  aid  its 
conspiracy  against  tlie  people.  Mr.  Rayner  replies  that  if  any 
one  would  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  lottery  decision  referr**d 
to  by  Mr.  Bryan,  he  would  see  at  a glance  that  it  do***  not  at  all 
cover  the  proposition  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  contending  for,  the  propo- 
sition. namely,  that  every  corporation  transacting  interstate  com- 
merce. chartered  by  a State,  is  to  lie  visited  with  forfeiture  unless 
the  corporation  procure*  a Federal  license,  which  license  may 
define  the  total  volume  of  products  that  a licensed  corporation 
will  he  allowed  to  control.  According  to  the  amazing  doctrine 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Bryan,  the  Federal  government  is  at  liberty 
to  determine  what  quantity  of  good*  a given  corporation  shall 
l«ve  the  right  to  make  and  sell,  and  if  the  quantity  thus  arbi- 
trarily fixed  be  exceeded,  the  corporation’s  franchises  shall  lie 
forfeited  and  its  business  virtually  destroyed.  Tt  is  scarcely  credi- 
ble tliat  the  author  of  such  a theory  should  have  hecn  described 
by  Senator  Beveridge  as  a Cat.iioi’n  ” State  ■ rights  man."  It 
i*  Mr.  Rayner’s  deliberate  judgment,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if 
Mr.  Bryan's  doctrine  should  be  emliedded  in  the  next  Democratic 
platform,  it  would  be  necessary  to  change  the  mime  of  the  party 
and  confer  upon  it  the  spoliation  ’*  Federalist,”  after  which  the 
Democratic  Under*  should  in  solemn  procession  accompany  tlie 
remains  of  Democracy  to  their  last  resting-place.  Nor  should  they 
omit  to  take  such  measures  as  would  make  known  to  posterity 
that,  in  the  hour  of  Democracy’s  brightest  luqies  and  moat  alluring 
prospects,  the  determined  to  “ end  her  great  historic  car**er. 
threw  herself  upon  the  poisoned  weapon  of  Federal  centralization, 
and  died  of  a self-inflicted  wound." 


On  Writing  Biography 

A talent  for  writing  biography  is  a rare  and  an  august  one. 
It  betokens  many  virtues  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  a power  of 
projecting  interest  beyond  oneself,  personal  modesty,  reverence, 
insight.  The  very  best  biographies  have  unquestionably  been 
autobiographies.  Every  man  takes  bis  own  rase  seriously  to  heart, 
and  if  he  Is*  great  enough  to  attain  simplicity  and  sincerity  his 
record  is  hound  to  be  of  value.  Tlie  resolute  unveiling  of  any  soul, 
even  a Marie  BAHiiKlKTHErr’s,  has  its  scientific  value  and  in- 
terest an  truth.  Tlie  success  or  failure  of  a biographer  munt 
depend  on  his  power  of  penetration,  his  insight  into  what,  is  sig- 
nificant and  representative  in  a life,  and  his  will  to  suppress  him- 
self. to  write  almut  hi*  subject’s  life  and  not  his  own  judgment*. 
To  write  a biography  truly  successful,  there  should  be  some  sort 
of  temperamental  uifinity  between  the  writer  and  the  subject. 

Mr.  Chesterton’s  Life  of  Kobert  Hrutcning  won  a very  amus- 
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ing,  bright,  paradoxical  anil  clrvir  hit  of  writing;  twit  who  fuiirirs 
that  Koiiekt  Browning's  life,  in  itself.  »n»  amusing,  bright.  purn 
doxical.  and  clever?  Mr.  Chkktki: ton's  Life  failed  in  tliat  he 
(•resented  himself  to  l hone  looking  for  another,  and  a greater 
than  he.  Sydney  Colvin,  a few  yean*  past.  did  a small  life  of 
I«anuor,  which  was  a llUle  masterpiece  in  its  kind,  and  Mr.  A.  C. 
Benson  is  past  master  of  the  craft.  All  liia  hooks,  not  definitely 
literary  criticism,  are  biography.  The  I Inuoirn  of  Arthur  Hamil- 
ton. Thr  IIoumc  of  Quirt,  and  The  Thread  of  (laid  all  present  US 
with  well-defined,  if  unknown,  personalities.  The  Life  of  Hater 
and  The  Life  of  Kdtrartl  Fitzgerald  are  as  nearly  (ter foot  bits  of 
biography  as  one  could  wish  to  set*.  Mr.  Henson  is  endowed  with 
exquisite  perceptions,  wide  sympathies,  and  human  reverence;  and 
both  these  subjects,  men  of  reflective  rather  than  active  gifts,  men 
of  subtle,  delicate,  and  austere  tastes,  were  specially  congenial 
tfiemes  to  him.  Himself  a scholar,  an  eclectic,  an  essayist  given 
to  fine  distinctions  and  slow  reflect  ion,  none  could  have  been  clown 
more  At  to  deal  with  tines*  two  kindred  spirits,  both  of  whom  had 
renounced  the  cheap  prizes  and  glaring  crowns  of  easy  and  |s»pular 
successes. 

As  a rule,  the  scholarly  intelligence  is  not  heat  suited  to  dealing 
with  great  primal  forces  and  original  genius,  nor  is  the  journal- 
istic habit  of  mind  most  likely  to  *h*al  wisely  with  grave  p«ietry 
am!  philosophy  Perhaps  ali  truly  great  men  *»we  the  world  an 
autobiography. 


Education  and  Self-control 

Tiik  moral  responsibility  resting  upon  the  educated  man  is 
always  held  to  Ik*  grmtrr.  by  the  mass  of  humankind,  than  upon 
the  uneducated.  His  training  is  supposed  to  fit  him  |M*culiarly  to 
assume  civic  burden,  because  of  well-balanced  judgment,  and  a 
perfect  understanding  of  the  results  consequent  upon  his  inability 
to  carry  out  public  service  with  signal  devotion.  To  such  rssuai- 
ista  there  is  no  distinetion  hetween  education  of  the  mind  and 
education  of  character;  the  two  ideas  seem  synonymous.  Yet,  in 
Ow  last  analysis,  was  there  ever,  eould  there  pnasihly  be.  a grosser 
fallacy?  Education  in  self-control,  or  cduratinn  in  clniraeler — for 
character  is  essentially  the  result  of  «clf-eontrol — is  l*y  no  means 
(lepcmleut  upon  a primary  integral  efficiency  of  eitlrer  the  recep- 
tive or  reasoning  processes.  It  is  concerned  wholly  and  entirely 
with  will,  and  will  may  be  associated  with  the  last  degree  of 
ignorance  or  of  stupidity.  A man’s  education  nr  lack  of  educa- 
tion ia  not  always  responsible  for  his  nets.  Stronger  than  nnv 
uplift  derived  from  a leading  nut  of  the  mind  are  natural  indi- 
vidual proclivities  and  the  degree  to  which  they  are  indulged, 
furiously  enough,  the  duty  of  self-control  is  one  of  the  last  things 
learned  by  the  college  student : and  by  many  who  graduate  in  good 
standing  it  is  never  learned  at  ail. 

The  primary  impulse  to  self-control  comes  m*'*t  often  from 
early  childhood  environment,  especially  when  this  environment  is 
that  of  wholesome  religious  influence  as  exerted  by  parents.  Tin* 
kind  of  sanctity  that  is  merely  a hollow  sphere  of  goodness,  and 
the  percussion  note  of  which  peals  out  indifference  or  falsity  at 
its  centre,  can  seldom  or  never  lie  productive  of  good  on  the  grow- 
ing mind  of  the  child,  whose  psychological  insight  into  the  dwjier 
significance  of  the  lives  of  bis  elders  is  scarcely  paralleled  by  any 
perfection  in  the  art  of  mental  science  to  which  his  subsequent 
life  km  a student  may  lead  him.  Education  in  self-control,  then, 
must  Is*  primarily  a mngrnllal  affair,  increased  and  perfected  in 
the  life  of  the  adult  by  his  recognition  of  the  wiser  policy  of  re- 
straint as  affecting  his  best  interests.  There  need  la*  nothing 
morbid,  nothing  emotional,  nothing  intellectual  about  it.  More- 
over. self-control  may  he  manifestly  limited  to  a restraint  over  a 
single  tendency  to  excess,  or  it  may  lie  normal  and  »simplete  over 
all  wayward  tendencies  save  one.  and  that  one  he  deep-seated  and 
seemingly  incrndiralde. 

There  is  no  denying  that  in  these  days  of  feverish  anxiety  for 
riches,  the  temptations  held  up  before  the  man  of  influence  in 
business  are  en|M'rinlly  strong,  nml  many  of  them  are  not  ethically 
wrong  in  the  In-ginning,  but  become  so  ere  the  unwary  has  had 
a chance  to  stop  and  consider.  We  may  rely  on  the  constancy 
(or  inconstancy,  if  you  please)  of  human  nature,  so  that,  in  the 
long  run.  the  result  to  the  State  or  tuition  is  scarcely  likely  to  be 
a |K*rninneiitly  damaging  one.  The  outlook  for  business  integrity 
and  popular  honesty  Is,  we  believe,  quite  as  good  as  it  ever  was; 
and  duplicity  and  dishonesty  are  not  pro|iort innately  greater  than 
they  have  always  been  in  the  history  of  the  wnrld  as  we  know  it. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

The  recent  death  of  Denis  Kearney  recalls  an  incident  in  his 
oratorical  career,  and  al*o  enables  bis  old  friends  to  remind  them 
selves  of  Hr.  Joyce,  an  IrWh  maker  of  pleasing  verse,  the  author 
of  "Dcinire”  and  “ IHanid.”  Kkarne.  made  his  Eastern  tour  in 


1K7H,  and  more  than  once  he  incensed  himself  against  the  Chinese 
mid  the  then  laws  of  the  country  in  Boston,  lie  encountered 
much  cynicism  there  if  he  formulated  it  so,  but  Boston  turned 
out  to  hear  him.  as  New  York  would  turn  out  to  look  at  a 
physical  freak.  There  is  that  difference  lietween  the  towns,  for 
New  York  cannot  spare  thp  time  to  gratify  its  curiosity,  if  it 
has  any,  about  a *q**cchnmkcr  whose  shortest  performance  is  an 
hour  long.  One  day  l)r.  Joyce  heard  Kearney  utter  his  senti- 
ments, and  as  he  walked  away  across  the*  Common  he  turned  into 
verse  the  purport  of  the  speech  of  the  M Sand  Iaits  " orator,  and 
the  verses,  as  nearly  ns  we  can  recall  them,  after  nearly  twenty- 
nine  years,  were  as  follows: 

'*  Bad  luck  to  the  law  that  rest  rains. 

And  the  slimy  assassins  that  plunder  u*-. 

We’ll  ne'er  cease  to  kick  ’gainst  their  chains 
Till  hell  freezes  over  and  under  us: 

Bail  luck  to  the  church  and  Ik*  school ; 

To  the  privet  and  to  all  pious  teachers; 

To  religion  and  order  and  rule. 

And  to  everything  dacent  hejaliers.” 

Perhaps  the  moral  is  applicable  now. 

IfAitmt  & BitorriiEtiH  lost  a very  old  friend  in  Oiiarlkb  Haynes 
Harwell,  who  died  in  New  York  on  May  12.  The  Hakcer*  have 
been  publisher*  for  him  since  1H44.  longer  ago  than  any  one  con- 
nected with  the  honor  can  remember.  His  Rngine*r$’  Forkct  Hook 
tliettcr  knnwn  in  real  life*  as  the  Unatrri!)  is  now  In  its  seventy- 
third  edition,  and  bad  just  been  revised  once  more  by  its  author. 

Mr.  Hahwkll  came  often  to  see  liis  publishers.  "You  want  to 
Is*  careful  al**ut.  thlw.”  he  would  any;  “you  know  when  you  had 
the  fire—”  MW1mt  fire,  Mr.  Harwell!”  “Oh,  that  fire  yon  had 
several  years  ago.”  It  was  in  1858  that  tlie  fire  happened,  but 
Mr.  IIa&wrll  wum  forty-four  years  old  at  the  time,  and  to  him  it 
wa-s  a pretty  recent  fire,  and  had  been  troublesome.  To  have  a 
man  of  that  sort  ntsmt,  cheerful  in  spirit,  and  active  in  the 
business  of  life,  help*  to  make  everybody  feel  young. 

Mr.  Harwell  was  Iwm  on  May  22,  1809.  and  very  nearly  reached 
his  ninety-eighth  birthday.  As  lie  had  good  Itcalth  and  kept  him- 
self busy  up  to  the  very  end  of  his  days.  hi«  life’s  work  is  extraor- 
dinary to  contemplate.  He  commenced  engineering  in  1829.  He 
was  United  States  Naval  Engineer  from  1830  to  I MI.  and  did  work 
of  remarkable  originality  and  of  great  value  to  the  government. 
Since  1851  hr  had  practised  engineering  in  New  York.  Front  1851 
to  1893  Ire  acted  as  surveyor  of  steam- vessels  for  the  underwriters 
of  New  York,  and  at  tlic  time  nt  his  death  he  was  mmuilting 
engineer  for  the  Board  of  Apportionment,  and  in  charge  of  exten- 
sive work  at  Bikers  Island. 

Besides  his  Hnifinrrra'  1‘oeket  Hook,  Ik*  won  the  author  of  ttld 
iVnr  York  (Harpers),  n book  of  reminiscences  of  New  York  be- 
tween I8|fi  and  18(10.  He  is  credited  with  saying  that  “a  day  of 
life  in  New  York  in  1830  was  worth  a week  of  it  now,”  which  was 
proliablv  true,  for  the  New  York  of  1830,  when  the  Batter)*  was 
still  the  re»ort  of  fashion  and  the  Astor  House  was  a building, 
and  then*  was  no  transit  problem,  must  have  been  one  of  the 
handiest  and  most  delightful  little  cities  in  the  world. 

The  oilier  day,  at  the  peace  conference.  Mr.  Stead  brought  us 
what  seemed  to  be  good  news,  as  far  us  it  went.  He  said  that 
von  Bi'low  and  King  Howard  and  a large  number  of  other  rulers 
of  ancient  kingdom*  and  of  comparatively  new  republics  were  in 
favor  of  pact*.  How  far  this  was  news  at  all,  and  how  far  it 
goes,  may  be  judged  from  a conversation  between  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  and  Prince  IIoiienloiie  at  the  railway  station  in 
Munich  in  1847.  It  was  as  if  tin*  French  Km|>cror  mom  puming 
hastily  through  from  a visit  of  condolence  to  Austria,  which  had 
just  hten  whipped  by  I’russia,  to  meet  his  own  whipping  at  the 
hands  of  the  same  power.  As  Europe  was  thus  rushing  from  war 
to  war.  one  of  the  active  principals  in  the  serious  bloodletting  of 
his  time  said  to  another  of  the  blond  let  ten  that  he  “ hoped  p*a*-e 
would  he  preserved:  mankind  required  p*acc  [did  he  roll  up  his 
eyes?].”  Tlien  lie  gave  an  intimation.  This  was  it:  “ Tlw*  idea 
that  the  expansion  and  strengthening  of  one  country  is  a menace  to 
a ncighlmring  state  r»(  dr  mottdr.  Certainly  much  depend- 

ed on  I’russia.  Public  opinion  was  easily  exasperated  in  Franc**, 
and  the  question  was  whether  Prussia  wished  to  expand  still 
further  the  North  tier  man  Confederation.”  There  it  in : “The 
world  requirea  peace,  hut  if  it  is  to  have  It  my  neighbor  must  not 
insist  on  growing  too  big.”  It  will  he  recalled,  too,  that  Mr. 
Stead  and,  in  a measure.  Mr.  Jamm  Bryce  hail  something  to 
say  about  the  evil  influence  of  the  pres*  in  stirring  up  strife  and 
thus  encouraging  nations  to  fight  with  one  another.  This,  too, 
is  apparently  an  old  rmnplnint.  The  press  was  also  talked  about 
in  this  same  conversation.  The  Emperor  and  the  Prince  did  not 
call  the  new  *q  hi  per*  “ yellow,”  lint  they  remarked  that  they  were 
uncivilized  In  endeavoring  to  put  nn  end  to  war.  said  the  Em- 
peror. “ the  pre«s  mn*I  also  Is*  taken  into  account.”  To  this 
Prince  HoiirNLOiiE  replied,  "Our  press  is  still  very  far  from  being 
civilized.”  And  the  Emperor  responded  in  n way  that  would 
make  even  the  T cwi/w  exhibit  indignation — “Yes,”  said  he,  “with 
us.  also,  the  press  is  not  very  civilized.” 
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Correspondence 


TAXATION  OF  PR1VILKUE 

Ma#i  «rs>  Sinqlb  Tax  Lstcra, 

6B  Emu  HuA’un.  Afar  M,  tyaj. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  ll  ffWj; 

SlB. — I have  ju*t  read  your  comment  of  the  4th.  upon  the  new 
hudgrt  of  tin-  British  Cluiucclior  of  the  Exchequer.  Air.  Asquith, 
net  ini;  nprcitlly  the  distinction  which  he  proposes  -hall  be  made 
Iwtwmn  " earned  incomes  and  unearned  incomes,”  and  am  tempted 
thereby  to  ask  your  |*emii^-i*.n  to  present  a brief  plea  for  an 
enlargement  of  thi-»  ■ ■.«ential  “ distinction  ” which  is  possible  to 
the  “ chancellor  ’*  of  every  state*  or  local  exchequer,  at  home  as 
well  ns  abroad,  in  liis  plan  for  the  taxation  of  current  incomes 
or  accumulated  fortune*.  A l«*i*  of  this  argument  is  found  in 
the  proposed  Presidential  and  Congressional  plan  of  limiting 
fortunes  and  raising  revenue  by  inheritance  and  income  taxes, 
which,  it  is  suggested,  may  lie  ’greatly  Improved  bv  two  simple 
modifications,  vi*. : (1)  I >-t  fortunes  lie  taxed  chiefly  in  the  process 
of  their  accumulation,  rather  than  at  probation.  and  |2|  let  the 
income  tax  be  limited  to  those  incomes  which  are  not  ouly  un- 
rsmnl,  hut  which  are  now  untaxed.  Your  consideration  is  invited 
to  a few  of  the  arguments  upon  these  points. 

It  is  substantially  correct  to  say  that  wealth,  as  fast  as  pro- 
duced. is  divided  into  two  parts;  one  |i*rt  goes  to  wages  of  hand 
and  brain,  the  other  part  goes  to  privilege.  The  greater  the  part 
that  goes  to  wages  the  smaller  the  part  that  goea  to  privilege  and 
rice  reran.  The  prime  agency  in  determining  how  large  shall  tie 
the  part  that  goes  to  privilege  is  the  private  appropriation  of 
ground  rent,  economic  rent,  in  its  various  forms.  The  essence  of 
privilege  is  the  law-giien  power  of  one  man  to  profit  at  another 
man's  expense.  A man  gets  rich,  not  out  of  his  earnings,  hut  out 
of  his  savings.  If  obliged  to  spend  all  his  earnings  it  is  not  possible 
for  him  to  accumulate  riches  The  poor  man  rcbela.  not  because 
his  rich  neightmr  can  accumulate  five  bundled  dollars  to  his  one. 
but  became,  through  the  operation  of  this  special  privilege,  it  is 
at  his.  the  poor  man's,  expense  that  the  rich  man's  accuinulntion 
is  made.  Fix-Governor  I /mg  says  that  there  will  Is*  discontent 
just  as  long  as  certain  comforts  and  possessions  are  within  the 
reach  of  one  class  and  lieyoml  the  reach  of  another  class  This 
discontent  Archbishop  0*C«mncll  calls  The  Tumult  of  the  Knvious. 
Hut  unprivileged  men.  whether  unprivileged  rich  or  unprivileged 
poor,  have  not  far  to  look  to  find  that  discontent  and  envy  start 
only  where  skill  and  enterprise  have  off  and  special  privilege 
begins.  You  are  not  envious  of  Edison.  nor  Marconi',  nor  Hesaemer. 
nor  railroad  magnates,  nor  captains  of  industry ; you  gladly  accord 
them  princely  rewards  as  public  benefactor*.  It  I*  only  when  fhc 
people  arc  railed  upon  to  provide  an  Kdison  fortune  for  every  city 
and  town  in  the  country  through  privileged  exaction  that  your 
discontent  is  aroused.  It  is  only  when  they  are  required  to  super- 
impose upon  an  unprivileged  steel  fortune  of  three  or  four  hnmirrd 
million  a privileged  fortune  of  a thousand  million.  hoard  upon 
economic  rent,  that  the  shoe  hrgins  to  pinrh.  It  is  only  when  the 
on*  Iwran,  the  coal  hamn.  the  nil  hsnm,  the  railroad  Imran,  and 
the  land  hnron  arc  privileged  to  take  ten  dollars  or  a hundred 
dollars  from  their  wages  and  add  it  to  the  monopoly  price  of  rxial 
and  iron  and  air  that  men  are  swayed  by  the  “ tumult  of  the 
envious." 

legislation  has  ls*en  laisv  ennstituting  criminal  offence*.  The 
air  i»  elwifH  with  criminal  prosecution  anti  conviction  where 
fortunes  have  Ism  swelled  through  viidation  of  law'.  Hut  is  it  not 
true  that  neither  legislatures  nor  courts  have  seriously  addressed 
themselves  to  stopping  the  loutinimus  drain  «»f  wraith  fram  the 
pockets  of  the  producer*  into  the  coders  of  the  privileged?  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  his  last  message  enjoins  men  Congress : “ I*-t 
us  not  do  wlwt  the  next  generation  cannot  undo.  We  have  a right 
to  tlx-  proper  use  of  both  the  forests  and  the  fuel  iluring  our  life- 
time, hut  we  should  not  dispose  of  the  birthright  of  our  children.” 
Mr.  Ilrvan.  in  Id*  predict  inn  of  A Great  Moral  Awakening,  quotes 
tin-  declaration  of  the  Cnited  States  Supreme  Court  that  “an 
unjust  tax  is  larceny  In  form  of  law.”  Co  just  fortunes  are,  we 
say.  the  fruit  of  unjust  taxes,  taxes  which  subtract  from  wages 
mid  make  almost  ini|Nissilile  the  savings  of  lalmr  while  augmenting 
tlie  fortunes  of  privilege;  or.  to  be  more  exact,  unjust  fortunes  are 
due  to  the  absence  of  just  taxes. 

Hut.  it  is  asked,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  It?  We  say. 
there  is  just  one  punishment  to  fit  the  crime,  to  wit:  the  taxation 
of  privilege.  Tax  tlie  oil  and  the  coal,  tlte  franchise,  and  all  other 
forma  of  economic  rent,  at  its  fixed  initial  source,  the  land,  which, 
without  inquisitorial  or  dooming  process,  hears  always  the  imprint 
of  its  own  market  valuation.  Tax  not  private  ownership  nor 
corporate  franchise,  but  tax  the  privilege  attached  thereto.  Tlie 
co Waal  error  of  tlie  century  is  the  private  appropriation,  instead 
of  the  taxation,  of  rent.  This  it  is  that  makes  the  shopping  dis- 
trict of  Hoston  a continuous  Isat tie  field  for  the  business  interests 
of  her  people,  and  every  tattle  a Waterloo. 

For  the  prevention  of  unjust  fortunes  a natural  process  is  al- 
ready provided  For  an  equitable  reduction  of  accumulated 
fort  uni**  artificial  machinery  remains  to  la*  invented.  President 
Roosevelt  in  his  message  confnwa  that  the  question  of  ail  income 
fax  is  " very  intricate,  delicate,  and  troublesome.”  It  would  seen) 
that  the  proposed  dissipation  of  fortunes  by  mean*  of  an  Inherit- 
ance Tax  must  prove  awkward  and  of  questionable  justice,  be- 
side* discouraging  enterprise  at  its  point  of  greatest  efficiency, 
am]  in  the  midst  of  a tancflcciit  career.  It  would  discourage  the 
accumulation  of  unprivileged  fortunes,  which  are  a blessing  in  pro- 
portion to  their  sire, 

It  is  a fundamental  principle  of  economics  that  the  expenditure. 


enterprise,  and  activity  of  society  ex  pres*  themselves  in  economic 
rent,  the  value  of  land.  A tax  upon  rent  subtracts  nothing  fram 
wage*,  and  however  large  that  tax  mav  lie  it  eannot  remain  a 
burden  upon  the  nwner  beyond  a generation  at  most.  I si  ml  value, 
otherwise  (NTishable,  is  made  iiu perishable  l»v  puhlic  conservation. 
Hen rO  the  plea  that  the  whole  tax,  whether  inheritance  or  income, 
be  gradually  transferred  to  this  one  basis.  Whether  it  shall  Is- 
imposed  lightly,  as  a life  tale,  or  heavily,  as  a death  rate,  in 
merely  a question  of  method.  In  either  case'  it  will  soon  «vase  to  ta 
a burden  upon  any  one. 

Unjust  fortunea  are  made  out  of  ground  rent  accumulated  and 
compounded.  They  can  la*  per|>ct  u*ted  only  by  the  private 
appropriation  of  ground  rent ; cut  off  from  ground  rant,  tlie  puhlic 
nutriment,  they  will  quickly  crumble  and  perish  from  the  face  of 
the  eartli. 

Mr.  Carnegie  says:  “Who  made  the  * wealth’  of  the  Manhattan 
Island  farm?  Tlie  community,  the  population,  the  p<*oplc.  Then 
you  tell  me  that  wealth  is  sacred.  1 sav  that  the  community  was 
the  leading  partner  that  made  tluit  wealth.  It  was  hundreds  of 
people  settling  up  then*,  thousands  of  people  settling  around  then*, 
and  here  are  these  millionaire*.  They  have  toiled  not.  neither 
have  they  spun."  Is  it  not.  sensible  to  mnkc  such  cumulative 
fortune*  ss  these  the  Iwsis  of  live  taxation? 

Congressman  JVrkin*.  supporting  his  own  tax  measure,  says 
of  the  man  who  got  rich  on  a Manhattan  farm:  “Tin*  State  has 
lieen  an  essential  partner  in  liis  success.  . . . Tlie  State  lias  the 

inherent  right  to  levy  upon  it  such  a tax  ns  may  fairly  represent 
what  the  |ie«ple  may  have  contributed  toward  the  fortune.  This 
la  single  tax  pure  and  unadulterated. 

President  Roosevelt  eannot  eliminate  “ intricacy,  delicacy,  and 
troiihlesoineness  ” from  his  income  tax  until  he  learns  to  distinguish 
sharply  between  capital  and  privilege,  between  incomes  that  are 
earned' and  those  that  are  unearned. 

Afayor  F Jigger*  Id  an  never  provide  for  tlie  greater  need*  of  a 
greater  Ho*ton  m>  long  as  he  continues  to  ignore  the  forty  million 
did  lam  of  unearned  and  untaxed  ammul  income  in  the'  City  of 
Boston.  I am.  sir, 

O.  B.  FiiXHmowx, 

Pres.  Ala**.  Single  Tax  l>*agut*. 


LINCOLN.  ROOSEVELT,  AND  THE  NEC.RO 

Dravss.  Com.  Apni  jj,  ignj. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sm. — In  contrast  to  tlie  stand  taken  by  President  Roosevelt  on 
the  question  of  the  appointment  of  negroes  as  poatmaaterM  and 
custom  house  collectors  in  the  South,  please  note  the  following  ex 
tracts  from  the  word*  of  Abraham  Lincoln  - 

In  one  of  his  debates  with  .Bulge  Dougins  he  sav*.  as  speaking 
of  what  lie  would  do  if  he  had  unlimited  power.  “ What  next  ? 
Free  them,  and  make  them  politieally  and  socially  our  iquals? 
Afy  own  feelings  will  not  admit  of  this;  and  if  mine  would,  we  will 
know  that  those  of  the  great  mass  of  white  |s*ople  will  not. 
Whether  this  feeling  accord*  with  justice  and  sound  judgment  Is 
not-  the  sole  question,  if  indeed  it  Is  any  part  of  it.  A universal 
feeling,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  cannot  be  safely  disregarded. 
We  cannot  make  them  equals.” 

And  again  in  I860,  after  his  election  a*  President,  hut  prior  to 
his  inauguration,  Lincoln  wrote  to  John  A.  Gilmer  the  following 
words: 

“ As  to  the  use  of  patronage  in  the  slave  States,  where  there 
are  few  or  no  Republican*.  I do  not  expect  to  inquire  for  the 
politics  of  the  ap|iointec.  or  whetlter  he  does  nr  doe*  not  own  slaves. 
I intend  in  that  matter  to  accoinmoilate  the  people  in  the  several 
localities,  if  they  themselves  will  allow  me  to  accommodate  them. 
In  one  word.  1 "never  have  lieen,  am  not  now,  and  protahly  never 
shall  tie  in  a mood  of  harassing  people  eitlier  North  or  South.” 

Hut  perhaps  it  is  the  ambition  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  go 
down  to  history  aa  a greater  friend  to  the  negro  than  was  Abraham 
Lincoln.  I am,  air,  A.  II  DANroiiTH. 

It  is  very  nearly  half  a century  since  Lincoln  made  tlie  speeches 
you  quote  fram.  A good  deal  has  happened  since  then.  Lincoln 
took  the  negro  as  1m*  found  him.  A contemporary  President  must 
do  the  same.  President  Roosevelt  has  appointed  very  few  negroes 
to  office,  and  might  with  profit  have  omitted  some  of  iIm*  negro 
appointments  he  has  made.  He  has  no  more  notion  of  social 
equality  for  negroes  than  Lincoln  had. — Kiutor. 


••MOLLYCODDLE” 

I'm  Pa.,  Mar  r, 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir. — You  use  the  word  Mollycoddle.  Will  you  kindly  give 
meaning  of  word  and  its  derivation. 

I am.  sir. 

Part  A.  Btrsnosi. 
i 

Derivation  from  Moll,  or  Alolly.  and  coddle.  Tlie  Century  Dic- 
tionary defines  It  as  “ one ’who  lacks  energy  or  resolution:  an  effemi- 
nate man.”  Tlie  word  is  familiar.  Thackeray  used  it.  ami  so  did 
the  President  in  a Harvard  speech  last  February.  The  President  is 
accus'd  of  regarding  as  mollycoddles  nil  persons  who  are  deficient 
in  conviction  a*  to  tlie  in<li*[s-n*abillty  of  intercollegiate  foottiall 
to  sueectvdul  education,  but  It  may  la-  that  detractors  have 
exaggerated  his  views. — Editor. 
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THE  MURDER  CHARGE  AT 
A LABOR  UNION’S  DOOR 

BY  THE  CONFESSION  OF  ONE  OF  ITS  MEMBERS, THE  WESTERN  FEDERATION 
OF  MINERS  IS  CHARGED  WITH  HAVING  INSTIGATED  TWENTY-SEVEN  MUR- 
DERS, INCLUDING  THE  ASSASSINATION,  IN  1905,  OF  FORMER  GOVERNOR 
STEUNENBERG,  OF  IDAHO.  FOR  COMPLICITY  IN  THIS  CRIME,  W.  D.  HAY- 
WOOD, OF  THE  FEDERATION’S  “INNER  CIRCLE,”  IS  ON  TRIAL  FOR  HIS  LIFE 


AX  attempt  to  learn  tin-  truth  about  the  most  serious  charge 
that  <*v< r lias  Inn  laid  at  the  doors  of  orgnnin*d  W»t  is 
. now  living  made  at  Rolae  t’ity.  Idaho.  William  l>.  Huy 
L wood,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners,  is  on  trial  in  the  District  Court,  charged  with  the 
murder  of  Frank  Nteunenborg,  former  Governor  of  Idaho.  Two 
other  officer*  of  the  Federation  are  jointly  arrow'd,  hut.  they  will 
lie  tried  separately.  One  remarkable  fart  whieh  provoke*  argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  organization  is  that  the  evidence  upon 
whieh  Haywood  and  his  as-oeiates  have  been  indkted  is  based 
upon  the  eonfewdun  of  a member  of  the  Federation  who  is  rr|M>rled 
since  to  have  Inst  Ills  reason. 

The  three  men  charged  with  conspiracy  and  murder  an*  llaywbod, 
Charles  II.  Moyer,  President  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners, 
and  <«.  A.  Pet  tils  me.  formerly  a member  of  the  supreme  (governing 
body  of  the  organization.  Thine  three  an-  men  of  unusual  intelli- 
gence and  high  executive  ability. 

The  principal  accuser  of  the  defendants  is  Harry  Orchard,  who 
has  declared  in  a story  of  great  detail  that  he  eonunitted  this  and 
twenty-six  other  murders  under  the  direction  of  these  men.  Stephen 
Adams  made  a confession  largely  rorrolsirating  Orchard,  but  lie  has 
since  repudiated  it.  saying  that  he  told  tl»r  story  because  he  was 
afraid  of  being  made  a wafs*goat.  Another  member  of  the  Federa- 
tion supposed  to  have  liren  one  of  the  so-called  “ Inner  Circle  " 
which  directed  the  murderous  plans,  is  I-  .1.  Simpkins,  who  has 
been  indicted,  but  is  n fugitive. 

According  to  Or- 
chard's confession  it. 
was  be  who  assassi 
natcd  Steunenhcrg.  be- 
sides committing 
twenty-six  other  mur 
ders  by  shooting, 
dynamiting,  train- 
wrecking.  etc.,  under 
direction  of  the  de- 
fendants. but  at  time* 
when  H a y w o o d, 

Moyer,  and  Pettilmnc 
were  actually  in  un- 
other  State.  The 
prosecution  has  pre- 
sented n list  of  fifty- 
one  witnesses  b y 
whom  it  expects  to 
prove  the  truth  of 
Orcbi  r d ’ a asser- 
tions. 

Haywood  and  his 
associates  d e e I a re 
that  they  welcome 
this  trial  because  it 
will  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  prove 
their  innocence  be 
vond  doubt-  T h e 
issue  will  Is*  contented 
to  the  utmost  limits 
of  the  law.  The  rase 
against  Haywood  is 
admittedly  the 
st  n mgest  that  the 
prosecution  has. 

Should  this  fail,  it  is 
likely  tliat  the  pro- 
ceedings against 
Mover  and  IVttibone 
will  be  drop|stI.  The 
State  is  represented 
by  an  array  of  emi- 
nent counsel.  So  is 
the  defendant  Hay- 
wood, and  a print 
defence  fund  has  been 
raised  among  labor 
organizations  through- 
out the  United  States. 

It  is  known  to  run 
well  up  into  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of 
dollars,  ami  some  esti- 
mates place  it  as  high 
as  $1,000,000. 

The  facts  directly 


connected  with  the  arrest  of  the  three  chiefs  of  the  Federation  are 
these:  Frank  Steunenhcrg.  former  (iowmor  of  Idaho,  had  been 
followed  and  watched  for  months  by  Harry  Orchard,  who  sought 
to  assassinate  him.  Twice  Orchard  tried  to  shoot  his  victim,  but 
failed.  One  of  these  times  was  arranged,  with  dinhnliral  in- 
genuity. for  Christmas  Eve,  but  as  tie  was  walking  home  that 
night  with  his  son  and  his  hroiltcr  the  plan  miscarried.  Then 
Orchard  planted  a tsanh  under  the  back  gate  of  bis  victim's  home. 
At  six  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  Decern  l s*r  Itn,  1905,  Strunrnherg 
start'd  for  home.  Orchard,  wlio  hud  been  on  watch  for  hours, 
stealthily  hurried  ahead  of  him  by  another  route.  Waiting  on  the 
corner,  the  assassin  saw  the  object  of  Ids  vengeance  approach. 
Even  in  tin*  gloomy  dusk  there  could  la*  no  mistaking  that  giguntic 
figure. 

Orchard  hurried  along.  At  the  Steunenhcrg  gate  he  dropped  an 
open  newspaper.  Stooping  to  pick  it  uii,  he  nuiekly  fastened  to 
the  gate  the  win*  whieh  led  underground  to  a bottle  of  sulphuric 
arid  inside  the  bomb.  Orchard  walked  briskly  away  to  a safe 
distance  and  turned  to  watch.  Steunenlierg  pushed  open  the  gate, 
the  tug  of  the  wire  broke  the  Isittle  of  sulphuric  acid  and  set  off 
the  bomb.  The  explosion  killed  Steunenlierg,  tore  him  to  pieces. 

.lames  McFarland,  an  old  detective  who  Aral  gained  fame  by 
patient  and  fearless  investigation  which  Ini  to  the  hanging  of 
eleven  leaders  of  the  Molly  Maguires,  a secret  organization  that 
murdered  by  wholesale  ami  spread  terror  through  the  coni  regions 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  called  out  to  Idaho  and  put  to  work  on  the 

ease.  Hr  followed  the 
same  plan  lie  had  used 
In  the  Molly  Maguire 
eases  thirty  years  ago 
— went  to  work  a*  a 
miner  and  learned  of 
the  Inner  Circle  in  the 
Western  Federation  of 
Miners.  When  the 
time  runic  to  strike  he 
had  Orchard  arrested, 
kept  in  solitary  con- 
finement with  plenty 
of  food  and  good 
cigai*.  but  with 
nothing  to  read  and 
no  one  to  talk  with 
him. 

After  a few  days 
of  this  treatment  Or- 
chard Isgnti  to  show 
signs  of  breaking 
d o w n.  McFarland 
worked  upon  his 
emotions  by  talking 
nliout  his  old  mother 
at  home  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, his  early  reli- 
gious training,  the 
certainty  of  judgment 
day  and  future  pun 
i-dtment,  and  urged 
him  to  repent  of  his 
sina.  Orchard  broke 
down  and  confessed. 
McFarland  a p e n t 
three  days  writing 
down  his  utterances. 
To  read  them  requires 
seven  hours.  The 
confession  is  one  of 
the  most  amazing 
documents  in  the 
history  of  crime. 
Neither  the  chronicles 
of  tile  Medici  and 
Itorgias  nor  the 
imaginings  of  Foe 
and  Stevenson  can 
furnish  any  parallel 
to  this  tale  of 
slaughters  planned 
with  devilish  ingenu- 
ity and  wrought  with 
cynical  brutality. 

Such  a confession 
as  this  will  Is*  use- 
less  as  evidence  un- 


How  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  proclaimed  its  Grievances 


LiC 


The  County  Court-house  at  Boise,  Idaho,  where  the  Trial  Is  being  held 

THE  WINDOWS  WITH  THE  CROSS  BETWEEN  THEM  INDICATE  THE  CELL*  WHERE  TIIE  ACCUSED  MEN  ARE  CONFIXED 

THE  PRINCIPALS  AND  THE  SCENE  OF  A MOMENTOUS  TRIAL 
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less  corroborated  by 
the  testimony  of  un- 
ini  penciled  witness*** 
carrying  to  the  mind* 
of  the  jury  convic- 
tion beyond  a reason 
able  doubt.  This 
corroboration  the 
State  promise*  it  will 
furnish.  T h e d e- 
f cur*'  declares  that 
corroboration  is  im- 
possible, that  Or- 
chard i*  not  only  a 
trapped  ami  self-ac- 
cnwi  murderer,  hut  a 
person  of  mi  sou  nd 
mint!  who  lias  tried  to 

Iuirdiaec  hi*  wretched 
ife  hy  dragging  in 
accusation*  again*! 
innocent  official*  of  a 
listed  organization. 

Ilut  before  going 
into  the  details  of 
the  confession  it  is 
necessaiy  to  go  tack 
to  the  history  of  the 
fieur  d'Alene  mining 
t roubles  in  the  late 
nineties.  The  miners 
went  on  strike,  and 
non-union  miners  wen*  brought  its  to  take  their  place*.  A train- 
load of  men.  *nid  to  Is-  striker*,  dynamited  the  $.100,000  mill  of 
the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mine  at  Wardm-r.  Rioting,  arson, 
and  bludgeoning  followed.  The  militia  of  Idaho  were  off  to  the 
Spanish  war.  With  improvised  militia  and  regular  troops  of  the 
I’nited  States  army,  chiefly  negroes,  Steunetiberg.  then  thivernor  of 
hlalm.  arrested  the  union  labor  leuders  and  right  hundred  of 
their  followers  and  confined  them  within  hnrls-d-wirc  stockades  in 
the  famous  “ bull  pen  ” of  the  Caair  d'Alene.  Tliere  were  many 
charge*  that  the  troops  out  rugeously  abused  the  prisoners. 
Hteunenberg.  a plain,  decent  citizen,  farmer  am]  tanker,  who  went 
into  offiw  as  a friend  of  labor,  retired  at  tlie  end  of  his  second 
term  as  Governor  an  object  of  the  execration  of  thousands  of 
miners. 

There  were  other  hated  men.  After  the  fu-iir  d'Alene  tmnblc 
came  the  famous  Cripple  Creek  and  Tetluride  strike*  in  Colorado, 
with  accompaniments  of  assault,  arson,  dynamiting,  and  murder. 
Hundred*  of  the  striking  miners  were  deported  l>y  the  troop*.  The 
struggle  co*t  many  live*  and  million*  of  dollar*.  and  the  striker* 
were  defeated.  Governor  -lames  II.  Peabody,  of  Colorado:  I)  H. 
Moffat,  n millionaire  miner;  and  Justice*  Gahbcrt  ami  Goddard,  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  were  sentenced  to  death,  according  to  Orchard's 


The  Gateway  at  which  Governor  Stcunenbcrg  was  blown  to  Pieces 
AM  Till:  flOVKMNOR  i lit:. N HI  THE  (1ATE  TO  ENTER  HIM  HOUR  AT  CALDWELL,  IDAHO.  ON 
THE  EVEN  I NO  OK  DETKMIlEK  till.  HMLi,  THE  IND4II  PLACED  THEME  WAM  EXPLODED 


IIY  U EA  N M OK  A M Till  NO  U IIKII  WAM  KAMTKNED 


atoiy.  Many  men  of 
le»*  note  were  ata>  to 
I*-  destroyed. 

Orchard  admitted 
Hull  he  killed  the 
ninett*'u  non  • union 
m i n e r s who  were 
blown  to  death  ,i*  lliry 
*t-**d  on  the  railroad 
plutfoi'm  at  liniepcn- 
deliee,  I'olorailo.  He 
swan*  that  the  plot 
was  |*'i  feeted  ill  Hay- 
wood's rooms  in  I*en- 
ver.  To  establish  an 
alibi.  Orcharil  left  In- 
d«  |M>ndence  the  day  be- 
fore the  killing  in  the 
com  puny  of  a man 
nametl  Neville. 

Orchard  made  a pre- 
text to  steal  tack  to 
lnde|irndence.  and 
then'  lie  pulled  the 
string  that  *et  off  one 
hundred  pound*  of 
dvnumiti  under  the 
|ilatfonn  on  which  the 
victim*  were  stand- 
ing. Next  dav  Neville 
accused  Orchard  of 
the  crime,  und  be  ad- 
Neville.  fearing  airest.  Hed  to  Nevada.  Orchard  feared 
A man  nuineil  Sapp  was  hired  to  |Mii*on  Neville  for 


the  kwiNuixu 


milted  it. 
lie  might  tell. 

IKM).  Neville  died. 

Superintendent  McCormick  and  Foreman  Ruck,  of  the  Vindicator 
Mine,  were  blown  to  piece*  one  night  by  a I tomb  on  the  sixth  level. 
Orchard  swore  that  lie  put  the  bomb  there  under  orders,  hut  by 
error  missed  putting  it  on  the  seventh  level,  where  it  would  have 
killed  fifteen  or  twenty  non-union  miner*. 

As  an  instance  of  tlic  anger  amused  among  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners  hy  Governor  Steuneuherg'a  action  in  dealing  with 
tlie  Cteur  d'Alene  trouble*,  the  iniluiumatory  poster  reproduced 
on  page  702  of  this  article  was  circulated  throughout  the  Western 
mining  region.  Below  tlie  flag  ap|ieaml  these  statements: 

“ These  are  absolute  fact*  and  arc  not  tin*  only  out nt pin  that  have 
been  |ierpctrated  in  Colorado  in  the  name  of  law-  and  order.  It  ha* 
been  charged  and  never  successfully  denied  that  the  corporations 
contributed  ilo.iMHI  toward*  the  election  of  tlie  present  Republican 
administration,  but  Governor  Peabody  ha*  l«*s*n  unable  to  deliver 
the  uoodm. 

" The  union*  have  not  been  nor  can  they  ho  abolished,  and  before 
the  strike*  in  Colorado  are  settled,  we  will  have  d«  nion»t  rated  the 
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right  for  mutual  lienrfU.  Tin-  eight-hour  <iay  u*  ib-crred  by  over 
forty  thousand  majority  of  the  voter*  Mill  U-  established. 

“If  you  dwirr  to  assnd  thr  -t  rik ii^j  Miner*.  Mill.  Mini  Smelt ennen 
of  tlie  Western  Federation  of  Minrr*  of  Coloruilo  in  tbi*  liattle  for 
industrial  ami  political  fmihim.  send  ilouat kill*  to  Wm.  I).  Hay- 
wood, Secretary-Treasurer.  tt'J.j  Mining  Kxchunge.  Denver.  Colorado. 

(Sigurd)  Charles  Mover  (Signed)  Wm.  D.  Haywood 

President.  Sec'y-Trea*." 

Merritt  Walley  waa  murdered  in  Denver  with  u bomb  intended 
fur  Chirf-.Ju*t ior  Gahbert.  Arthur  W.  Colliiw.  manager  of  the 
Smuggler-Union  Mine  at  Telluride.  wna  allot  in  the  buck,  through 
thr  winduw  of  hi*  home.  J.  W.  Harney,  a *hift  bo**;  John  Ma- 
honey. a non-union  miner  at  Telluride;  ami  Murtin  Gleason,  a mine 
manager  at  Cripple  Creek,  who  dared  to  advoeute  non-union  lulsir — 
all  were  un*u*ainutcd.  A mining  engineer  named  Itradley  wa*  mur- 
dered while  in  San  Francisco  on  hi*  honeymoon.  Orchard  *w car* 
that  thi*  wa*  all  hi*  work,  under  onb-r*  from  Moyer  and  llnvwood. 

Tlirre  ut tempt*  wen-  made  to  kill  Governor  Peabody,  of -Colorado. 
Once,  Orchard  *ay*.  he  and  Simpkins  plantc*!  a bomb  for  him  in  the 
*trret.  It  wa*  to  la-  touched  off  by  a wire  a*  Mr.  Peabody  |uiv**l 
the  spot.  A coal  wagon  liacked  on  tin-  wire  just  a*  Pea  body  came 
along  and  put  it  out  of  working  order.  Another  time  it  wu* 

filanned  to  *hoot  him  in  fruot  of  hi*  home  at  night  a*  lie  alight«-d 
nmi  hi*  carriage.  As  it  hapja-ned,  only  the  women  ol  hi*  family 
were  in  the  carriage,  and  the  Governor  escaped.  Another  time  it 
wa*  planned  to  decoy  him  home  from  a meeting  in  an  automobile 
and  kill  him  on  the  way.  A man  mysteriously  warned  him  one 
afternoon  of  thi*  danger,  ami  again  he  wa*  raved. 


Another  u**u**inution  that  failed,  a*  ha*  been  indicated,  wa* 
that  planned  for  Chief-Justice  Gahbert.  lie  with  Ju*tice  Goddard 
hud  offended  the  striking  miner*  by  deci*ion*  and  stricture*  on 
the  order.  He  usually  cr***ed  a vacant  lot  on  hi*  way  to  the 
court  chamber*.  A bomb  wa*  planted  and  a satchel  purse,  with 
wire*  attached,  wa*  put  on  the  ground.  It  wa*  *up|x.*i-d  that  thr 
chief  justice  would  pick  up  the  natrhel  and  act  off  tlie  bomb. 
Judge  Uabbert  saw  a friend  near  by  that  morning  and  joined 
him  instead  of  crossing  the  vacant  lot.  It  waa  tlie  first  time  in 
Biont b*  that  be  had  deviated  from  hi*  custom.  Another  man 
eiune  along,  picked  up  the  Hutclicl,  anil  wa*  blown  to  bit*.  The 
explosive*  in  tlie  laimh  were  mi  arrangisl  that  whrn  the  satchel  was 
picked  up  sulphuric  acid  would  be  spilled  on  them  and  set  them 
off.  Orrbanl  nav*  be  set  the  l*anb  by  order*. 

Justice  Goddard  e*ra|*ed  aasassiiuition  through  thr  alip  of  a 
jdn.  No  one  knew  anything  about  it  until  Orchard  confessed, 
lie  said  a screw-eye  would  he  found  in  Justice  Goddard*  gate. 
Near  by.  he  raid,  waa  a Iwimb.  A wire  was  attached  from  the  screw- 
eve  to  u bottle  containing  sulphuric  achl.  When  the  gate  was 
opened  the  string  waa  to  pull  the  cork  of  the  bottle  and  spill 
it  over  100  giant  caps.  The  bottle  waa  planted  five  day*  before 
the  time  came  to  arrange  the  wire.  Tin-  acid  hud  eaten  the  pin. 
Ml  I hut  when  Justice  Goddard  passed  through  his  gate  the  pin 
and  lint  the  cork  came  out. 

When  JusLicc  Goddard  was  informed  of  Orchard’*  confession  he 
examined  hi*  gate  und  found  the  screw -eye.  Then  Adjutant- 
General  Hulkley  Well*,  of  Colorado,  ucrutched  tin-  earth  until  he 
found  the  wire 'and  pin  attached  to  the  cork.  Then  he  *craped  the 
(Continued  on  page  77 9.) 


Moyer  and  Haywood  being  taken  into  the  Boise  Jail 

II  AT  WOOD  IX  IK  TIIE  (TCKTKK  IK  A IJOIIT  OVERCOAT.  MOYER  IK  THE  MAX  WITH  THE  III.ACK  HAT  AM*  HEX  f HEAP.  BEHIXU  AKD 
iiktwkk.n  them  is  siiwiek  mciiols,  ue  cakyok  cocxty,  iuaiio.  wiii*  rmocuiit  THEM  to  BOISE 
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A NEW  LOCOMOTIVE 
THAT  “WALKS”  A WIRE 


TO  conceive  uf  n locomotive  that  tialanccs  itself  on  a single 
rail  an  perfectly  an  a skater  balance*  himself  on  a single 
skate,  MTni*  too  I'rrat  u tank  tn  require  of  the  imagiriu* 
tii in.  When  one  add*  that  this  locomotive  Mies  at  tl*e  rate 
of  120  miles  an  hour,  whether  the  rowil  l»-i!  lie  rough  or 
smooth.  climbs  hills  with  cone  and  dashes  sufely  around  curves 
much  nhurjnT  than  those  on  ordinary  railroads,  the  hearer  of  *ueh 
a recital  of  facts  in  apt  to  Ihink  that  a Mum-haiuan  in  at  largr. 
To  say  that  thin  locomotive  needs  no  bridge,  hut  nins  lightly  aeruaa 
ravines  or  rivers  on  a single  line  of  wire  cable,  appears  to  add  the 
crowning  touch  of  incredibility. 

Vet  nueli  a locomotive  iiai  been  invented  and  has  actually  done 
these  things.  Its  balance  is  maintained  by  the  application  of  the 
principle  that  kce|H  a spinning  top  upright.  In  each  engine  there  is 
a gyratory  apparatus,  weighing  only  one-twentieth  of  the  total 
loud',  which  revolves  constantly  at  a high  rate  of  speed  and 
thereby  keeps  the  engine  erect,  no  matter  bow  sharp  the  curve 
nor  how  rough  the  road-bed. 

The  monorail  locomotive,  which  seems  sure  to  work  a revolution 
in  traus|H>rtatiuii.  had  its  first  public  exhibition  a short  while 
ago  in  laitiduii.  when  the  inventor.  Louis  Brennan.  C.  B.,  gave  a 
practical  demonstration  of  its  ability  before  the  Hnyal  Society. 

It  may  be  fairly  said  that  nothing  was  ever  presented  to  the 
Society,  which  usually  receive*  the  first  announcement  of  acientille 
diM'o varies  in  (I rent  Britain,  which  aroused  so  much  enthusiasm 
as  the  exhibition  of  the  monorail  engine.  The  demonstration  of 
this  great  triumph  of  science,  ways  the  /fun,  which  was  the  only 
New  York  newspaper  to  publish  the  remarkable  news,  was  made 
before  a brilliant  assembly  gathered  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Hov  a I Society. 

For  more  than  two  hours  the  lenders  of  tlie  English  scientific 
world  listened  to  the  exposition  of  a well-known  principle  of 
mechanics  for  the  first.  time  practically  applied  and  watched  a 
marvellous  demonstration  which  seemed  to  set  the  Laws  of  gravita- 
tion at  defiance.  At  the  close  they  acclaimed  it*  discoverer  or 
inventor  a*  worthy  to  rank  high  upon  the  roll  of  honor  which 
(tear*  the  name*  of  Newton  und  Watt*  and  Steplwn9on. 

What  they  saw  was  this:  A miniature  railway-ear  or  locomo- 

tive. standing  entirely  above  a single  rail  with  apparently  nothing 
to  Uilunce  it,  ran  uWmt  the  hall,  turned  sharp  corners  at  high 


speed,-  crossed  a single  strand  of  wire  cable  in  lieu  of  a bridge  and 
eiimlied  heavy  incline* — all  with  perfect  stability.  It  was  some- 
time* loaded,  sometimes  empty.  There  was  no  attempt  to  I ia lance 
the  load:  the  vehicle  itself  did  that  instantly  und  automatically. 
Every  attempt  to  unbalance  it  resulted  in  a paradox.  If  the  loud 
were  piled  all  upon  one  side  it  seeiued  inevitable  that  the  vehicle 
would  sag,  if  indeed  it  did  not  topple  over.  But  no,  the  overloaded 
side  automatically  rose  ih  pro|Kirtio»  to  the  burden  and  the  empty 
aide  was  depressed.  To  tne  uninitiated  the  thing  was  uncanny, 
an  Alice  in  Wonderland  reality. 

The  creator  of  thin  new  *y*tcm  of  locomotion  is  laiuia  Brennan, 
C.  B.,  the  well-known  inventor  of  the  Brennan  torpedo.  Thia 
invention,  by  the  way,  which  Is  controlled  by  the  British  War 
Department,  ia  the  only  device  which  has  been  successfully  kept  a 
government  secret  for  any  length  of  time.  He  told  hi*  audience 
very  briefly  to-night  something  about  his  long  search  for  an  ideal 
method  of  traction.  He  began  studying  the  problem  in  Australia 
nearly  thirty  years  ago.  How  to  reduce  friction  was  the  chief 
task.  It  is* well  kmfwn  that  only  about  twelve  per  cent,  of  the 
power  generated  by  a locomotive  is  actually  used  in  drawing  a 
train.  The  friction  to  be  overcome  is  partly  in  the  machinery  and 
partlv  in  the  oscillation  of  the  vehicles  and  the  grinding  of  the 
wheel*  against  the  rail*  on  either  aide.  The  most  |*rfcrt  road-tied 
and  rails  with  an  ordinary  track  will  not  reduce  this  beyund  a 
certain  point. 

Mr.  Kreunan  speedily  realised,  as  every  railway  man  und 
mechanic  has  done,  that  the  ideal  condition  would  !>c  a train  per- 
fectly balanced  upon  a single  rail.  Given  that,  the  |s>**ihilitic* 
of  great  speed  with  economy  of  |s>wer  would  ls»  increased  many 
fold.  I’ntil  to-night's  demonstration  was  made,  the  practical  attain- 
ment of  that  ideal  would  have  seemed  outside  the  range  of  scien- 
tific obtaimncnt  to  even  the  eminent  men  who  were  included  in  the 
Koyal  Society's  audience.  Very  early  in  his  investigations  Mr. 
Brennan  began  experimenting  with  the  gyroscope — in  other  words, 
he  began  to  study  the  ordinary  spinning  top  with  which  every 
schoolboy  is  familiar.  The  principle  of  the  spinning  top  is  the 
secret  of  the  seeming  miracle  which  he  showed. 

The  inventor's  own  description  of  the  result  of  his  labors  is 
simple  enough  to  any  one’s  comprehension.  He  said: 

“The  characteristic  feature  of  this  system  of  transport  is  that 
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The  M Spinning-Top"  Locomotive  running  on  its  Single  Rail  regardless  of  Grades  and  Curves 
MM.  IlHENNAN  IS  CONFIDENT  OF  APPLY I MO  HIS  INVENTION  TO  PA8HEN0ER  TRAFFIC.  HE  PROPHESIES  A HOTEL  ON  WHEELS.  WITH 
ROOMS  TWENTT  FEET  WIDE.  WHICH  WILE  TRANSPORT  I'ANSENliERN  IK  COMFORT  AND  SAFETY  AT  1-M)  MILES  AN  IIOt'R 


each  vehicle  is  capable  of  maintaining  its  balance  upon  an 
ordinary  rail  laid  upon  sleepers  on  the  ground,  whether  it  ia 
standing  still  or  moving  in  either  direction  at  any  rate  of  speed, 
notwithstanding  that  the  centre  of  gravity  in  several  feet  above 
the  rail  and  that  wind  pressure,  shifting  of  load,  centrifugal  action 
or  any  combination  of  these  forces  may  tend  to  upset  it. 

'*  Automatic  stability  mechanism  of  extreme  simplicity  carried 
by  the  vehicle  itself  endows  it  with  this  power.  The  mechanism 
consists  essentially  of  two  fly-wheels  rotated  directly  by  electric 
motors  in  opposite  directions  at  a very  high  velocity  and  mounted 
so  that  their  gyrostntio  action  and  stored-up  energy  can  tic  utilised. 
These  fly-wheels  arc  mounted  on  high  class  liearings  and  are  placrei 
in  exhausted  eases,  so  that  Imtli  air  and  journal  friction  is  reduced 
to  a minimum,  and  consequently  the  power  required  to  keep  them 
in  rapid  motion  is  very  small. 

*’  The  stored  up  energy  in  the  fly-wheels,  when  revolving  at  full 
speed,  is  so  great  and  the  frirlioti  so  small  that  if  the  driving 
current  is  cut.  off  altogether  they  will  mil  at  suflieient  velocity  to 
inqiurt  stability  to  the  vehicle  for  several  hours,  while  It  will  take 
from  two  to  three  days  before  they  come  to  rest.  The  stability 
mechanism  occupies  hut  little  s|mu-c  and  is  conveniently  placed  in 
the  cah  at  one  end  of  the  vehicle.  Ha  weight  is  also  small,  about 
five  |>er  rent,  of  the  total  load  being  considered  an  ample  allowance 
for  the  first  vehicle. 

"The  mad  wlirela  are  placed  in  a single  row  beneath  the  centre 
of  the  vchirli*.  instead  of  in  two  rows  near  the  rides,  as  usual, 
and  are  carried  on  bogies  or  compound  bngica  which  are  not  only 
pivoted  to  provide  for  horixontal  curves  on  the  track,  but  for 
vertical  ones  also.  By  this  means  the  vehicles  can  run  upon  curves 
of  even  less  radius  than  the  length  of  the  vehicle  itself,  or  on 
crooked  rails  or  rails  laid  over  uneven  ground,  without  danger  of 
derailment. 

“ Tin*  motive  power  may  be  either  steam,  petrol,  oil.  gas  or 
electricity,  as  considered  most  suitable  for  local  conditions.  In 
the  first  instance.,  however,  it  has  been  decided  to  use  a petrol 
electric  generating  set.  carried  by  the  vehicle  itself,  for  the  supply 
of  current  to  the  road  wheel  motors  and  to  the  stability  median 
ism.  Such  a vehicle  will  have  the  great  advantage  of  being  always 
ready  for  immediate  use.  the  pvro  wheels  being  kept  constantly 
running  hv  current  from  a small  accumulator  while  the  engine  is 
at  rest.  In  order  that  the  vehicle  may  be  able  tc  ascend  steep 
inclines  the  wheels  are  all  power-driven  and  change  gears  arc 
provided  for  use  in  hilly  country.  It  is  also  possible  to  run  free 
wheel  down  hill  at  a great  velocity,  so  that  a good  average  rate  of 
speed  can  Is-  attained. 

“ Kverything  points  to  great  economy  resulting  from  making  the 
vehicles  wider  in  proportion  to  their  length  than  on  ordinary  rail- 
ways. and  it  has  therefore  been  decides!  to  make  the  experimental 
wagon  twelve  feet  wide,  or  one  and  a half  times  a->  w idc  an  usual 


For  civil  work  in  the  colonies  the  vehicles  will  prolwbly  Is-  two  or 
three  times  as  wide,  if  not  more.  Brakes  capable  of  ls*ing  o|*-uiW-d 
by  pneumatic  or  manual  power  are  provided  for  all  the  win-els. 

"The  rail,  which  is  of  curved  top.  only  requires  to  Is-  the  same 
weight  as  one  of  the  rails  on  an  ordinary  line  in  order  to  carry 
the  same  load  on  the  same  numU-r  of  wheels  in  each  case.  The 
(deepen  also  only  require  to  la?  onc-luilf  the  usual  length  to  give 
tin-  same  area  of  MUp|tori  to  tin*  vehicle. 

" Flyjng  lines  of  railway  can  l>e  laid  with  great  rapidity  over 
uneven  ground  with  slight  expenditure  of  labor.  S|m-c  hilly  de- 
signed building  vehicles  are  also  planned  on  tin-  monorail  principle 
and  equipix-d  with  electric  gear  for  handling  the  rails,  being  kept 
at  the  rail  head  for  the  purpose.  It  is  confidently  ant ieipated  that 
working  in  this  manner  it  will  la*  possible  to  keep  up  with  un  army 
on  the  march  and  supplv  them  with  all  their  requirements. 

" Bridges  are  of  the  simplest  possihlr  construction,  11  single  win- 
hawser  stretched  across  a ravine  or  river  Is-ing  nil  that  Is  m-ressary 
for  temporary  work.  These  hawsers  can  Is-  built  up  on  tin-  spot 
from  separate  wire-rope  strands,  so  that  the  transportation  of  tlu-in 
bvconie*  an  easy  matter.  Strange  to  say,  the  lateral  swaying  of  the 
hawser  dor*  not  disturb  the  balmier  of  the  vehicles,  and  the 
strongest  winds  will  fail  to  blow  them  off.  In  other  eases  of  bridge 
building  a single  row  of  piles  with  a rail  on  lop  nulBw*.  or  a single 
girder  carrying  the  rail  may  In'  conveniently  Used. 

"The  expenditure  of  fuel  is  considerably  smaller  tlian  on  ordinary 
Hne«.  owing  to  the  absence  of  tlangi-  friction  on  curves  and  to  the 
vehicles  running  without  oscillation  or  jolting.  Tin*  -qn-ed  «-nn  Is- 
from  twice  to  thrice  tliut  of  ordinary  railways,  owing  to  tie- 
smoothness  of  running  of  tin-  vehicles  and  to  tin-  total  ubncnce  of 
lateral  oscillation.  Vehicle*  provided  with  their  own  motive 
|Hiwer  ran  go  anywhere  a single  rail  Is  laid,  and  lie*ides  carrying 
a substantia!  load  themselves  ure  also  capable,  on  tolerably  level 
country,  of  supplying  current  to  other  vehicles  unprovided  with 
power-generating  plants,  thus  running  as  trains.” 

The  India  government  has  now  voted  $2*».tHKJ  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a full-sired  vehicle,  and  the  War  IVpartment  will  eon 
struct  the  necessary  rail  upon  government  land  at  Chatham  near 
the  inventor's  home.  Ilia  experiments  have  thus  far  been  eon 
ducted  upon  the  extensive  grounds  of  Mr.  Brennan's  estate. 

The  present  model,  which  is  upon  u scale  of  one  eighth,  lias  lieen 
privately  examined  and  tested  during  the  last  few  w«s-ks  by  the 
most  eminent  English  experts,  and  their  reports  to  the  government 
have  been  uniformly  eulogistic  of  the  new  system  of  transport. 
Some  months  must,  'of  course,  elapse  la-fore  the  line  equipped  with 
a car  of  much  larger  dimensions  than  the  ordinary  railway  car- 
riage ia  In  operation.  Mr.  Brennan's  confident  dream  is  of  u 
transcontinental  line  furnished  with  a travelling  hotel  with  rooms 
fifteen  or  twenty  fret  wide  that  will  carry  passengers  in  perfect. 
comfort  and  safety  at  a speed  of  120  to  lot)  miles  an  hour. 
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THE  WATERLOO  AT  FORT  MYER 

By  ARTHUR  SOMERS  ROCHE 

DRAWINGS  BY  O.  B.  CBSAKB 


“ T F I had  my  way,”  said  Frank  Bradlre,  " we'd  never  teach 
I them  Japs  or  Chinese  anything  more  in  our  colleges,  The  v*  re 
I wise  enough  now,  and  when  you  go  and  plant  our  kind  of 
A knowledge  on  top  of  their  natural  deviltry  you're  only 
making  trouble  for  yourself.  You  take  that  from  me.  f 
know.  Deep?  Why,  what  do  you  think  of  one  Chink  putting  it 
all  over  a whole  troop  of  our  cavalry?  Hah!” 

Ton  bad  that  mere  type  and  ink  cannot  imitate  the  snort  that 
H rad  Ice  uttered.  Hi*  right  Hat  clenched  itself  so  hard  that  the 
knuckles  showed  like  dot*  of  white,  and  his  big  jaws  snapped  so  tliat 
be  involuntarily  bit  through  his  cigar.  Then  he  shook  bis  round, 
bristly  head  and  lagan  to  grin  a sheepish  grin. 

“ Never  thought  of  it  this  way  before,”  he  said.  “ If  any  of  ua 
could  ’a'  caught  that  Chink  first  off.  we’d  ’a*  put  a few  fancy 
dents  in  his  yellow  hide;  but  lie  did  play  it  on  u*  ull  right. 

**  You  see.  I never  intended  to  go  a -soldierin',  but  one  lime  after 
I'd  worked  myself  pretty  nigli  to  death  riding  herd  for  old  man 
Swan,  and  then  blew  in  three  months'  pay  in  one  night,  I gut  a 
terrible  grouch  on  and  drifted  into  Fort  Myer,  and  first  thing  you 
know  I'm  signed  up  as  a trooper  and  wearing  yellow  stripes  down 


For  my  part,’  says  he,  ’1  oan*t  are  nothing  wrong  with  the 
Chink.  He  treats  me  like  a gentleman,  and  I'm  sure  that  I intend 
to  return  the  courtesy.  It  ain’t  every  white  keeper  of  a canteen 
that'll  hand  out  credit  to  the  nation’s  preserver*. ' 

"'  What?’  we  yelled,  ‘is  that  Chink  giving  jawbone?’ 

” ' How  else  would  I lie  smoking  this  good  see-gar,  and 
tliis  the  sixth  of  the  month?'  sarcastically  asked  the  old  repro- 
bate. 

“So  we  figured  that  we  could  forego  the  pleasure  of  destroying 
this  hluck-and-tan  until  a committee  should  investigate  this 
phenomenon.  We  all  wunted  to  fie  tnemliers  of  it,  hut  we  finally 
compromised.  Mill  Keveney  offered  to  lick  any  gent  that  sought 
to  deprive  him  of  the  honor,  and  I could  lick  Bill;  so  we  were  the 
committee. 

“ Next  day  we  went  down  to  John  Chinaman's.  Keveney  wanted 
to  go  light  at  the  start,  hut  I persuaded  him  that  the  only  way 
to  do  was  to  make  a big  splurge,  and  inspire  respect  by  the  amount 
of  stuff  we  took. 

“‘Good-morning,  John.'  says  I. 

“ ‘ Goud  itiornin*.  Gcnrlal,'  says  John. 


Draw*  hi  O-  E.  Cats 

“Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  Andrew  Jackson  each  owed  about  four  dollars  for  pics  and  tobacco  when  we  left** 


the  outside  o’  my  legs  instill  o*  cliiipnrajos.  And  right  there  is 
where  I learned  what  a terrible  thing  it  is  to  he  afflicted  with 
thirteen  dollars  a month.  By  the  time  a fellow  had  invested  in  a 
couple  of  drinks,  taken  in  a show,  paid  his  laundry  bill,  and  got  a 
few  things  to  wear,  there  wasn't  a whole  lot  "left  for  riotous 
dissipation.  So  for  about  twenty-nine  days  eaeh  month  we  chewed 
our  thumh*  in  place  of  good  Virginia  leaf,  and  meditated  on  the 
error  of  our  ways. 

" Credit  was  a dead  thing  in  all  the  canteen*.  Nix  was  the  word 
handed  out  to  any  wearer  of  the  blue  who  was  so  foolish  as  to 
try  and  get  * jawlsme  ’ for  a modest  plug  of  lolinrxsi.  Kittling  has  it 
right — the  soldier  is  a hero  until  it  la-glns  to  hurt,  people's  {tuckets. 

" .So  when  we  nntieed  that  it  blooming  Chinee  hail  ojicncd  a little 
store,  we  la-held  it  with  wrath.  It  hurt  our  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things  to  see  the  yellow  gent  silting  among  untold  luxuries  in  the 
shape  of  juicy  plea,  ripe  oranges  and  bananas,  and  indecent 
quantities  of  tohnren. 

“We  thought  some  of  rushing  his  place  and  putting  him  out  of 
business.  In  fact,  we  had  gone  so  far  as  to  plan  the  whole  affair, 
when  old  Dick  Parks  disturbed  the  sequence  of  things  by  hutting 
into  the  gathering  and  asking  the  why*  und  wherefores.  To  our 
surprise,  he  didn’t  seem  at  all  hit  by  our  story  of  the  injustii-e  in 
the  general  distribution  of  the  good  things  of  this  earth,  lie  pulled 
out  a long  hlaek  cigar,  lit  it  offensively,  und  gazed  around  upon  us 
like  a king  on  his  throne. 


" That  1 getielal  ’ kind  o'  made  me  hate  to  do  it,  but  Keveney 
went  at  him  hard. 

" ‘ Jawbone?'  lie  asks. 

“ ' Sure,’  says  John.  ‘ Plenty  gcnlemen  muchee  jawbone.’ 

“He  knew  the  teehnicnl  terms  all  right.  So  we  jawboned  him 
for  about  eight  dollars'  worth  of  stuff.  Then  he  pulled  out  a little 
book  for  us  to  sign. 

“‘What's  this?’  growls  Keveney,  beginning  to  look  lore. 

“ * Yon  jawlsme.  You  sign  hook.  A Her  suniee  know  who  chargee.’ 

“ I took  Keveney  aside  and  reasoned  with  him.  4 Bill,’  says  I, 
4 doe*  (his  Chink  look  any  different  to  you  from  any  other  Chink?’ 

'"Course  not.'  say*  he. 

'"Then.'  says  |.'-«lo  you  think  that  yon  look  any  different  to 
him  from  Napoleon  Bonaparte?' 

“ ‘ No,'  snvs  Bill. 

“ ' Then  sign  the  Imok.’  says  I. 

44  And  we  I mth  signed  calmly  and  delilieratelv.  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte and  Andrew  Jackson  each  owed  almut  four  dollars  for  pies 
and  tobacco  and  such  stuff  when  we  left.  We  rould  tell  bv  the  ex- 
pression on  John's  face  that,  though  he  looked  wise,  he  didn't  have 
the  faintest  idea  what  we  were  writing.  We  looked  for  Parka'a 
name  in  the  l>nok.  hut  there  was  only  one  entry,  and  tluit  was 
against  the  name.  C.  Will  Nevergetit.  It  was  a queer  name,  hut  it 
looked  a whole  lot  like  Parks'*  handwriting,  and  w#  weren't  ex- 
pert* on  handwriting. 
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vritltoiit  any  of  im  ratling  mi  him,  hut  it  couldn't  have  Is-co  a 
markrr  tn  the  way  In-  felt  when  « «wk  ha<l  p«*wd  and  no  hluc 
root*  had  settled  their  hills. 

" Tlnm  lw  was  mad.  Ilf  Mow  up  tn  11k*  post  with  his  ijuruo 
neat lv  milnl  under  n derby  hat.  and  American  trouser*  crowding  a 
silk  kimono  jacket  for  the  place.  The  sentries  jeered  him,  and  the 
adjutant  could  do  nothing  for  him.  No  one  seemed  to  know  of  any 
new  recruits  by  the  names  of  ftnnuparte.  .lack son.  or  Caviar.  ami  n^ 
for  L'.  Will  Nevcrgetit,  why.  they  had  to  give  it  up.  llut  the 
adjutant  thought  that  the  ls-*t  thing  to  do  would  lie  to  read  the 
names  at  parade.  and  give  John  a chance  to  identify  his  debtors. 

“John  wan  mr«>  of  one  thing.  All  who  had  charged  sniff  with 
him  were  front  II  Troop.  So  to  II  Troop  the  list  was  read  by  tho 
officer  of  the  day.  We  were  all  there,  all  dressed  alike,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  that,  Chinee  to  pick  any  one  out  of  the  crowd  as  it 
would  have  been  for  im  to  pick  him  oul  of  a hop  joint.  Name  after 
name  was  lead  olT  with  the  amounts,  but  no  one  responded.  Search 
Me.  Its  Onyou.  and  l'.  Will  Nevcrgetit  owes!  good  solid  sums,  hut  no 
one  cracked  a smile.  John  stood  there,  looking  like  he  had  malaria, 
and  couldn't  tell  who  had  signed  those  names.  We  stood  it  pretty 
well  until  we  learned  that  Napoleon  owed  eighty-three  dollars. 
We  didn't  lose  our  solirr  faces  when  we  discovered  tluit  Andrew 
Jm  k«on  ha>l  been  detiuiiching  on  pic  and  candv  about  one  hundred 
and  ten  dollars'  worth.  Itut  when  Daniel  (junls-rf*  name  was 
read  we  held  our  breath,  lie  owed  two  hundred  and  (Ive  dollars 
and  some  small  change! 

"John  looked  up  to  heaven,  lw  spat  ujk.ii  the  ground,  and  then 
lie  hissed,  • Daniel  |j«mlM-rt.  him  one  damn  thief/  Then  we  all 
collaj»sed.  The  |ni|H-r  drop|s>d  from  the  captain's  hand,  and  he 
was  almost  Weeping  with  laughter  as  he  turned  to  John,  and  told 
him  that  lie  didn't  believe  that  he  could  find  hi*  parties.  And 
John  went  his  way.  a silent  picture  of  the  effects  of  the  Hast 
bucking  up  Iigiliust  tile  West. 

“ Next  day  a reconnoitring  |iarty  reported  that  Ids  canteen 
was  closed  and  that  otir  graft  was  no  more.  And  We  all  nettled 
down  to  l lie  obi  humdrum  existence  of  paving  our  bills  as  we 
bought  our  stuff.  II  Troop  was  in  wrong  with  every  one  who  had 
stuff  to  well,  and  the  other  companies  wen*  sore  liecauar  we  hadn't 
let  them  into  tlie  good  thing. 

"A  couple  of  months  after  John's  de|oirliirr.  another  Chink 
n|Miied  a little  laundry.  Keveney  and  I went  down,  as  Indore,  hut 
there  was  nothing  doing  in  the  juwlione  line.  Itut  he  told  us  hi* 
prices,  and  they  certainly  were  cheap  enough.  We  tried  him,  ton, 
ami  lie  was  tin-  ls-st  ever  as  nil  antidote  to  earth  on  the  linen.  < Hie. 
day  after  we  had  been  patronizing  him  a couple  of  months,  lie  got 
ari  assistant.  I thought  that  lie  resembled  John,  hut  derided  that 
I was  mistaken,  for  lie  was  a surly  devil,  not  at  all  like  our  gisxl- 
tuttuicd  friend. 

" In  fact,  business  grew  so  good  that  Sing  Kee  announced  lie  was 
going  to  do  general  cleansing,  and  liinsl  a couple  of  extra  t hinks. 
So  we  began  bringing  otir  suits  and  coats  down  to  liim.  It  wna 
t f'oa/iMMCi/  on  pape  1HI.) 


“We  went  hack  with  our  trophies,  «ml  pu-ssl  the  glad  truth  to 
the  boy*.  Next  day  the  rush  began.  John  was  satisfied  with  jaw 
hom-.  as  we  told  him  that  pay-day  came  the  cud  of  the  month,  ami 
that  be  would  get  hi*  then.  11“  came  from  an  older  civilization, 
and  I guess  i.lllo  rs.  as  lie  thought  us  to  Is-,  don't  hotlicr  to  cheat  the 
poor  then1 — they  just  take  it  away  from  them,  lie  had  run  a 
laundry  somewhere,  and  had  sold  it  out  for  this  more  profitable 
business.  Many  a time,  us  I hung  him  up  for  a couple  of  pies  or 
a |KUim!  of  candy,  lie  would  tell  me  that  his  trade  more  than 
exceeded  his  fondest  hope*,  lie  was  backed,  too.  by  some  Think*  in 
the  city,  and  when,  ut  the  end  of  a week,  he  sent  for  more  sup 
plies,  they  wen*  overjoyed.  They  thought  it  was  a good  game  of 
get  rich  «|uick. 

“ I tried  to  get  our  friend  to  do  our  laundry,  for  there  is  nothing 
like  making  hay  while  the  sun  shine*,  hut  John  was  nl*ove  llml 
sort  of  thing  now.  Ilcsjdr*.  In-  was  nwatn|>ed  with  business  and' 
didn't  have  time. 

"So  things  went  merrily  on  for  nlmo*t  a month.  It  was  really 
sinful  the  account*  that  S>n|Mi]eon  and  ,\ndrcw  Jackson,  and  Its 
Dnynti  ran  up  with  him.  Itut  they  weren't  a patch  on  the  jawbone 
extended  to  Daniel  I jiii>Ik  rt.  Anv  one  who  saw  his  cake  hill  would 
understand  why  In*  i*  fat.  Ami  we  didn't  neglect  the  Intis'*  of 
the  past.  From  Julius  Osar  to  Christopher  Columbus  all  patron- 
iaed  John's  canteen 

"Along  toward  the  end  of  the  month,  when  we  lift. I been  jaw- 
boning for  tit  ns-  weeks,  the  first  evidence  of  a growing  mistrust 
was  exhibited.  I lutd  charged  a Isix  of  cigarettes  to  Search  Me, 
and  John  I earn'd  confidentially  over  his  counter  and  asked.  * You 
jawbone  allee  times  ’' 

“ I could  afford  to  get  riled,  and  I did.  I told  him  good  ami 
plenty  wlutl  I t benight  of  a Chink  that  had  lost  his  faith  in  Ids 
fellow  men.  I told  him  that  pay  day  was  the  day  after  tomorrow, 
lie  apologized  nil  right.  *o  I got  a l*>\  of  cigars  to  show  that 
there  was  no  hard  feeling  Hut  I tipped  the  boy*  off.  and  next 
day  came  the  final  rush.  We  stocked  up  with  enough  tolwreo  and 
fancy  grub  to  keep  u*  going  a week.  And  every  one  told  John  tluit 
the  next  day  was  pay  day. 

“ It  was-.'  but  we  didn't  visit  John.  We  thought  to  ourselves, 
and  put  tlie  thought  in  words  to  each  other.  * What’s  the  use  in 
paying  this  heathen?  Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  a chance 
to  keep  our  whole  month's  pay.  Shall  we  surrender  it  to  a yellow 
tradesman?  Far  lie  it  from  us.' 

“ I guess  .John  must  have  felt  nervous  when  the  nrxt  day  passed 
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"He  blew  up  to  the  post  with  him 
queue  neatly  coiled  under  a derby  hat" 


“ ' Six  hundled  and  one  doda,  ten 
cents.'  says  Sam,  the  laundry  man  " 
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CHAPTER  IV 

TIIK  young  men  in  (.'union  Dwight'*  set  had  an  cn!*!  sort  of 
lounging-placc.  It  was  Keith  Gordon*  room  above  hi* 
father's  bank  in  an  old  building  which  had  withstood  the 
shot  and  shell  of  the  Civil  War.  "The  Den,"  ns  il  was 
called  hy  its  numerous  haphazard  occupants,  w»n  reached 
from  tl»e  street  on  the  outside  by  a narrow  flight  of  worm- 
eaten  and  rickety  stairs  and  a perilous  little  balcony  or  passage 
that  dung  to  tike  brick  wall  twenty  feet  front  the  ground  along 
the  full  length  of  the  building.  It  WU  here,  in  OMt  of  tin-  four 
lied  a,  tlkat  Keith  slept  when  there  was  naan  for  him.  After  a big 
dance  or  a match  game  of  hasehall.  when  there  were  imjierunious 
visitors  from  neigldioring  towns  left  over  for  various  and  sundry 
reasons,  Keith  hail  to  seek  the  sanctimonious  solitude  of  hit 
father’s  home  or  go  to  the  hotel. 

Bill  Garner,  brainy  as  lie  was.  while  lie  was  always  welcome 
at  his  father's  house  a milt*  from  town,  seemed  to  love  the  com- 
pany of  this  noisy  set.  Through  the  day  it  wa*  said  of  him  that 
he  could  read  and  saturate  himself  with  more  law  than  any  man 
in  the  State,  but  at  night  his  recreation  was  a cheap  cigar,  hi*  old 
bulging  carpet  slippers,  a cozy  chair  in  Keith's  room,  and — who 
would  think  it ? — the  most  thrilling  Indian  dime  novel  on  the 
market.  He  could  quote  the  French.  German.  Italian,  and  Spanish 
classic*  by  the  page  in  a strange,  musical  accent  he  had  acquired 
without  the  aid  of  a master,  or  any  sort  of  intercourse  with 
foreigner*.  Yet  lie  knew  and  loved  all  things  pertaining  to  great 
art.  Ilia  bedfellow  was  Boh  Smith,  the  genial,  dapper  clerk  at  the 
Johnston  House.  If  Boh  had  any  quality  that  disturbed  the 
surface  of  his  uniform  equanimity,  it  was  for  his  pride  in  Carson 
Dwight's  friendship.  He  interlarded  Ids  talk  always  with  what 
Carson  had  said  or  done,  and  Carson's  candidacy  for  the  Legisla- 
ture had  liecome  his  paramount  interest  in  life.  Indeed,  it  may  as 
well  Is*  stated  that  the  rest  of  the  gang  had  espoused  Dwight's 
political  cause  with  equal  enthusiasm. 

It  was  the  Sunday  following  the  night  I ‘ole  Baker  had  prevented 
the  meeting  between  Dwight  and  Dan  Willis,  and  most  of  the 
habitual  loungers  were  present  waiting  for  Skelt — short  for  Skelton 
— to  black  their  hoots,  and  deploring  the  turn  of  affair*  which 
looked  so  bad  for  their  favorite.  Wade  Tingle  was  shaving  at 
one  of  the  windows  before  a mirror  in  a cracked  mahogany  frame 
when  they  all  recognized  Carson's  step  on  the  balcony,  and  a 
moment  later  Dwight  stood  in  the  doorway. 

“ Hello,  boys,  how  goes  it  ?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  we  are  all  right,  old  man,"  Tingle  replied,  a*  he  began  to 
rub  the  lather  into  his  face  with  his  hand  to  soften  his  week-old 
beard  before  shaving.  ” How’s  the  race?” 

“ It's  all  right,  I guess,”  Dwight  said,  wearily,  as  he  came  in  and 
sat  down  in  a vacant  chair  against  the  wall  **  How  got**  it  over 
in  the  mountains?  I understand  you've  been  there." 

“ Yes,  trying  to  rake  in  some  ads.,  stir  up  my  local  correspond- 
ents. and  take  subscript  wins.  As  to  your  progress,  old  man.  I'm 
sorry  to  say  Wiggin’s  given  it  a sort  of  black  eye.  There  was  a 
meeting  of  farmers  over  in  tike  Tenth  at  Miller's  Spring.  I was 
blamed  sorry  you  were  not  there.  Wiggin  made  a speech.  It  was 
a corker — viewed  n*  campaign  material-  That  chap'*  failed  a!  the 
law,  hut  he's  the  sharpest,  most  unprincipled  manipulator  of  men's 
emotions  I ever  ran  aero**,  He  showed  yon  up  as  Sam  Jones  d«ea 
the  ring-tailed  monster  of  the  cloven  foot." 

“ What  Carson  said  about  Willis  and  Johnson's  mob  was  his 
theme,  of  course.”  said  Garner  above  the  clogeared  pages  of  his 
dime  thriller. 

“ That  and  ton  thousand  things  Carson  never  dreamt  of,"  re- 
turned Tingle.  " Here's  the  way  it  went.  The  meeting  was  in 
u bosh-arbor,  and  the  farmers  had  their  wives  and  children  nut  for 
a pionir,  A long-faced  parson  led  itl  prayer,  some  of  the  old  maids 
piped  up  into  a song  that  would  have  ripped  slits  in  Bill  Gamer's 
musical  tympanum,  and  then  a raw-boned  ploughman  from  the 
Upper  Tenth  introduced  the  guest  of  honor.  How  they  could  have 
overlooked  the  editor  of  the  greatest  agricultural  weekly  that 
ever  was  printed  and  picked  out  that  skunk  was  a riddle  to  nie,” 
"Well,  what  did  be  say?"  Garner  asked  a*  impatiently  as  if  he 
were  cross-examining  a non-committal  witness  of  importance. 

" What  did  he  say?”  Tingle  laughed,  as  he  wiped  the  lather 
from  his  fare  with  a ragged  towel  and  stood  with  it  in  hi«  hand 
” He  began  by  saying  that  he  had  gone  into  the  race  to  win,  and 
that  lie  was  going  to  the  legislature  ns  sure  ns  the  sun  was  on 
'Ms  way  down  in  this  country  and  on  it*  way  up  in  China.  He 
said  it  was  a scientific  certainty,  as  easily  demonstrated  as  two 
and  two  make  four.  Those  hardy,  horny- lianded  men  before  him 
that  day  were  not  going  to  the  polls  and  vote  for  a town  dude 
who  parted  his  hair  in  the  middle,  wore  spike-toed  shoe*  that  glit- 
tered like  a new  dashboard,  and  was  the  ringleader  of  the 
rowdiest  set  of  young  enrd-pluyer*  and  whiskey -drinkers  that  ever 
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blackened  the  morals  of  a town.  He  said  that  about  ‘ the  gang,’ 
boy*,  and  1 didn't  have  a thing  to  shoot  with.  In  fact,  I had  to 
sit  there  and  take  ill  more." 

“ What  did  he  say  about  his  platform?”  Garner  asked,  with  a 
heavy  frown;  "that’s  what  I want  to  get  at.  You  never  can  hurt 
a politician  by  circulating  the  report  that  lie  drinks — that’s  what 
il  takes  to  get  them  to  vote." 

"Oh,  his  platform  seemed  to  be  chiefly  that  he  was  out  to  save 
the  common  people  from  the  eternal  disgrace  of  voting  for  a man 
like  Dwight.  He  certainly  piled  it  on  thick  and  heavy.  It  would 
have  made  Carson's  own  mother  slink  away  in  abame.  Carson, 
Wiggin  said,  had  loved  niggers  since  he  was’  knee-high  to  a duck, 
and  had  always  contended  that  a negro  owned  by  the  aristocracy 
of  the  South  was  ahead  of  the  white  razorback  stock  in  the  moun- 
tains who  had  never  had  that  advantage.  Carson  was  up  in  arms 
against  the  whtteeapa  that  had  come  to  Darley  and  whip|>ed  those 
lazy  coons,  and  was  going  to  punish  every  man  in  the  bunch  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  United  Staten  law.  If  he  got  into  the  legislature, 
lie  intended  to  pass  laws  to  make  it  a penitentiary  offence  for 
a white  man  to  shove  a coon  off  the  sidewalk.  But  he's  not 
going  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Capitol  of  Georgia,  Wiggin  said,  with 
a veil — if  Carson  Dwight  went  to  Atlanta  it  would  not  he  on  a 
free  pass.  And,  boys, -that  crowd  yelled  till  the  dry  leaves  over- 
head clapped  an  encore.  The  men  yelled  and  tin*  women  and  chil- 
dren yelled." 

" He’s  a contemptible  rascal,”  Dwight  said.  angrily. 

" Yes.  but  he's  a slick  politician  among  men  of  that  sort,"  said 
Tingle.  "He  certainly  knows  how  to  talk  and  stir  up  strife." 

CIL\PTER  V 

The  Warren  homestead  was  in  a turmoil  of  excitement  over 
Helen's  return.  All  the  ex-slaves  of  the  family  for  miles  around 
had  assembled  to  celebrate  the  occasion  in  quite  the  ante-bellum 
fashion.  The  men  and  grown  hoys  sat  alsmt  the  front  lawn  and 
on  the  steps  of  the  long  veranda  and  talked  of  the  day  Helen 
was  horn,  of  her  childhood,  of  her  beauty  and  numerous  conquests 
away  from  them,  and  of  the  hare  possibility  of  her  deigning  to 
accept  the  hand  of  some  one  of  her  powerful  and  wealthy  suitors. 

In  her  own  chamber,  a great  square  room  with  many  windows, 
Helen,  a tall,  graceful  girl  with  light-brown  eyes  and  almost 
golden  hair,  was  receiving  the  women  and  girls.  She  had  brought 
a present  suitable  for  each  of  them,  as  they  knew  she  would,  and 
the  general  rejoicing  was  equal  to  that  of  an  old-time  Georgia 
Christmas. 

" You  an*  all  here."  Helen  smiled,  as  she  looked  about  the  room, 
"except  Mammy.  Is  she  not  well?" 

" Ycssum,  she's  well  a*  common."  Jennie,  a housemaid,  said; 
"as  well  as  she’s  been  since  Pete  had  dat  trouble  wid  de  White 
Cap*.  Missie.  you  gwinc  see  er  gre't  change  in  Mam’  Linda  when 
you  do  see  'er.  Sinee  dat  night,  white  she  seems  strong  in  de 
body,  she  look*  powerful  quar  in  de  face  c*n  eyes.  Uncle  Ijewis 
is  worried  nbout  'er.  She  <|es  set  in  er  cottage  do'  en  rock  back 
an'  fo'th  all  day  long.  You  done  heard  'bout  dat  whippin’,  ain't 
you,  Missie?” 

“Yes.  my  father  wrote  me  about  it."  Helen  replied,  an  ex- 
pression of  sympathetic  pain  on  her  well-featured  face;  "but  he 
didn't  tell  me  that  she  was  taking  it  so  hard." 

"He  was  trvin'  ter  keep  vou  fum  worryin’.”  Jennie  said,  ob- 
servantly. " Marster  knowod  how  much  sto’  you  set  by  yo’  old 
mammy.  He  was  de  maddest  man  you  ever  laid  eyes  on  dat  night, 
hut  he  couldn’t  do  nothin’,  fer  it  was  all  over  en  de  White  Caps 
done  skedaddlr  iiark  whnr  dry  come  fum." 

'*  Well,  I wish  Mam'  Linda  would  come  to  see  me."  Helen  said. 
" I'm  anxious  about  her.  If  *lic  isn't  here  soon  I'll  go  to  her 
house." 

••She*  cornin’  right  on.  Missie."  another  negro  girl  said,  “but 
she  tol’  Unc’  Lewis  dat  she  was  gwinc  ter  wait  till  we  all  cleared 
out.  She  say  you  hpr  baby,  en  she  ain't  gwine  ter  he  bothered 
will  so  many  when  she  see  von  de  fust  time  after  so  long." 

“That's  exactly  like  her,  Helen  smiled-  “Well,  yon  all  must 
go  now;  and.  Jennie,  tell  her  I am  dying  to  see  her." 

Tin*  room  was  soon  cleared  of  it*  c nattering  and  laughing  throng, 
and  Linda,  supported  by  her  husband,  a stalwart  mulatto,  came 
up  from  her  cottage  behind  the  house  and  went  up  to  Helen's 
room.  She  was  short,  rather  portly,  about  half  white,  and  for 
that  reason  had  a remarkably  intelligent  face  which  bore  the 
marks  of  a strong  character.  Entering  the  room,  after  aharply 
enjoining  her  husband  to  wait  for  her  in  tike  hall,  she  went  straight 
up  to  Helen  and  laid  her  hand  on  the  young  lady's  head. 

“ So  I got  mv  baby  hack  once  mo’."  *he  said,  tenderly. 

" Yea.  I couldn't  stay  awrav.  Mammy,"  Helen  said,  with  an 
indulgent  smile.  " After  all.  home  is  the  sweetest  place  on  earth. 
But  you  mustn't  stand;  get  a chair." 

The  old  woman  obeyed  slowly,  placing  it  near  that  of  her  mlstrea* 
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and  Hitting  down.  “ I'm  glad  you  got  hark.  honey."  she  *aid.  " I 
love*  all  my  white  folks:  but  you  is  my  I why.  en  I never  rould 
talk  t<i  dr  rest  uni  lak  I kin  ler  you.  On,  honey,  yo'  old  mammy 
ho*  had  loin  rn  Iota  er  trouble." 

“ I know,  Mammy;  father  wrote  me  aliout  It,  and  I've  heard  more 
since  I pd  here,  i know  I low  you  love  Pete." 

Mummy  Undo  folded  her  anus  on  her  breast  and  leaned  for- 
ward till  her  rltiow*  rested  on  her  knee*.  Helen  saw  a wave  of 
emotion  Nhake  her  whole  body  a*  she  straightened  up  and  fared 
her  with  eye*  that  seemed  melting  in  grief.  “Honey."  she  said. 

“ folks  said  when  de  law  crane  en  give  wc-nll  freedom  ilat  «le 
good  day  was  at  hand.  It  was  ter  In-  a time  er  plenty  en  joy; 
but.  honey,  never  while  I was  er  slave  did  I had  ter  miffer  what  I'm 
goin’  t hoo  now.  In  de  old  time  Mandor  looked  after  u*.  de  lush 
never  was  laid  on  de  Uiek  er  one  n*.  his  nigger*.  l>e  lowest  while 
trash  never  dared  to  hit  one  of  us;  en  vlt.  now,  in  dia  day  er 
glorious  freedom,  er  whole  gang  come  in  tie  dead  er  night  cn  lied 
my  child  will  nines  en  turk  turn  about  lashiu'  'im.  Honey,  wane- 
times  I think  dry  ain't  no  Gawd  fer  a pusumi  wid  one  stn'nk 
er  black  Mood  In  'im.  Kf  dey  is  er  Gawd  fer  scch  es  me.  why  t|o 
He  let  me  |ioim  tlusi  w bat  was  put  on  nu-T  I heard  ilat  hoy'* 
screams  half  er  mile,  honey,  rn  stood  in  de  floo’  cr  mv  house 
unable  ter  move,  lUtetilii'  en  listenin'  ter  his  senaiuns  en  ilat  lash 
failin'  on  ’iin.  Den  dey  let  ’im  loose,  en  lie  come  runnin'  erlong 
tie  street  ter  find  me — ter  lind  III*  mamniv.  honey — hi#  mammy 
who  couldn't  tin  nothin’  fer  'im.  F.n  dar  right  at  my  feet  he  fell 
over  in  er  faint.  I 
thought  he  was  dead 
shn,  en  I pit  down  be- 
side ’im." 

“ And  I wasn't  here 
to  comfort  you,” 

Helen  said,  in  a tear- 
ful tone  of  self- 
reproach.  " You  were 
all  alone  in  your 
great  trouble.” 

” No,  I wasn't, 
honey.  Thank  tie 
I.a\vi|.  dar  is  some  er 
de  right  kind  cr  white 
folks  left.  Marse 
Carson  Dwight  heard 
it  all.  en  he  c»one  over 
cn  raised  Pete  up  cn 
tuck  "im  in  an’  laid 
"im  on  dr  haid.  lie 
tuck  *im  up  in  his 
arms,  honey,  en  set  to 
work  to  bring  ‘hn  to. 

An*  after  de  po‘  hoy 
was  easy  rn  rrsleep  en 
tie  doctor  gone  off. 

Marse  Canton  ot  one 
ler  me  en  tuck  my 
hand.  ' Mam'  IJnda.' 
he  Haiti,  es  pale  as  ef 
he'd  been  sick  er  long 
time,  ‘dia  night  s work 
lias  give  me  some'n 
ter  think  erbout.  Dia 
cay  n’t  go  on  forever. 

Kf  I go  to  de  Legisla- 
ture, I’ll  see  dat  dey 
gwine  ter  pass  laws 
ter  stop  dis  sort  er 
thing.’  ” 

" Carson  said  that?” 

Helen  said,  her 
glance  averted. 

“ Yes.  cn  he  was 
dead  in  earnest, 
honey;  he  wasn't  des 
talkin'  ter  comfort  me : 

I know  kase  1 done 
hear  suppen  else  dat 
happened  since  den." 

“What  was  that?” 

'Wra  »»kH.  - A moment  fate,  D»isht 

\\  ny.  dey  say  dat 
Marse  Carson  "went 
straight  down-town  en 

tried  ter  lind  somebody  dat  was  In  de  moh.  He  heard  dat  Dan 
Willla  was  ‘mongsl  ’em — you  know  who  lie  i».  honey.  He's  er  had. 
desp'rate  white  man.  Well,  Mans*  Carson  spoke  his  mind  'bout 
'im  an'  dured  'im  out  in  de  ojien.  Cite*  D-wis  said  dat  Mr.  Darner 
an'  all  Marse  Carson’s  friend*  tried  to  atop  'im,  kase  it  would  gn 
dead  agin'  'im  in  his  lection,  but  Marse  Carson  wouldn’t  take 
hark  er  word,  en  was  so  mad  he  couldn't  speak.  En  dat  another 
Kurd  thing,  honey,"  lamia  went  on.  **  De*  think,  Marse  Carson 
rnyn't  try  to  help  er  po’  old  woman  like  me  widout  ruinin’  Ilia  own 
chances.' 

” Is  it  as  serious  as  that?"  Helen  asked,  with  deep  concern. 

“ Yes,  honey,  he  never  kin  win  his  race  lessen  he  act  diffunt. 
Dey  say  dat  man  Wiggin  is  laughin'  lit  ter  kill  tiisse'f  over  de 
way  he  got  de  upper  hold.  I told  Marse  Carson  des  t'other  day 
dat  be  mustn't  do  dat  way,  but  he  laughed  in  mv  fats*  in  dat 
sweet  way  he  always  did  have.  ‘ Kf  dey  vote  ergin  me  fer  dat. 
Mam*  Linda,’  he  nay.  1 deir  vote*  won't  he  worth  much.’  Marse 
Carson  is  shn  got  high  principle,  honey.  His  pa  think  he  ain’t 


worth  much,  but  he's  all  right.  You  mark  my  words,  lie’s  gwine 
ter  make  a great  big  man — be  gwine  ter  do  dat  because  he's  gut 
er  tender  heart  in  'hn  an  ain't  afeard  er  anything  on  dis  earth. 
He  may  lose  dis  one  'lection,  hut  lie'll  not  atop.  I know  young 
white  men  thoo  cn  thoo,  en  I never  seen  er  better  one.” 

"Have  you — have  you  seen  him  recently?"  Helen  a*ked,  sur- 
prised at  the  catch  in  her  voice. 

“Oh  yea,  honey."  the  old  woman  said,  plaintively;  " seem  lak  lie 
knew  how  I'm  sufferin',  en  he  been  cornin’  over  often  cn  talkin' 
ter  me  en  Lewis.  Seem  lak  he's  so  sad.  honey,  lie  re  late.  Ain't 
you  seed  'im  v it.  honey?" 

“ No,  lie  hasn't  been  over,”  Helen  replied,  rather  awkwardly. 
” He  will  come,  though;  lie  and  I are  good  friends.  " 

“You  gwine  find  'im  changed  er  hit.  honey,’  the  old  woman 
said.  ” Do  you  know.  I don't  lielieve  In*  ever  got  over  Marse  Al- 
Is-rt's  death.  He  warn!  ter  blame  'bout  dat.  honey,  dough  I do 
believe  he  feel  dal  way.  Seem  lak  we  never  kin  fetch  up  Marne 
Albert's  name  widout  Mann*  Carson  git  sad.  One  night  here  late, 
wlu-n  la*wis  was  talkin'  'bout  yo'  pa  gmn‘  off  en  fetchin’  Min* 
Albert  home.  Mans*  Carson  hung  his  head  en  say.  ‘ Mam'  Linda. 
I wish  dat  time  could  lie  gn  over  ergin.  I would  net  so  diffunt. 
1 never  seed  whar  all  dern  scrapes  was  leadin'.  Hut  it  learnt  uie 
a lesson.  Mam'  Linda.' 

“That's  It.”  Helen  said,  as  if  to  herself;  "he  survived.  He  has 
profited  by  the  calamity,  hut  my  poor,  dear  brother — " she  went 
no  further,  for  her  voice  broke  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tear*. 

" Don't  think  er- 
bout  dat,  honey."  old 
Limbi  said,  consol- 
ingly. “ You  got  yo' 
one  great  trouble  lak 
I lias,  but  you  is  at 
home  wid  we-all  now, 
en  vou  must  not  be 
sad.1’ 

“ I don't  intend  to 
be.  Mammy."  Helen 
said,  wiping  her  eves 
on  her  handkerchief. 
“ We  are  going  to  set 
to  work  to  try  to  do 
something  to  keep 
Pete  out  of  trouble. 
Father  thinks  it  is  his 
associates  that  are  to 
blame.  We  must 
try  to  keep  him 
away  from  had  com- 
pany." 

" Dat  what  I want 
ter  do.  honey,"  t lie  old 
woman  said,  " en  ef  I 
des  had  aonicwluCr  ter 
send  'im  so  he  could  la* 
away  fum  dis  town  I'd 
be  powerful  glad.” 

CHAPTER  VI 
Ah  Helen  antici- 
pated. the  young 
ladies  of  the  town, 
her  most  intimate 
friends  and  school- 
mates, panic  in  a body 
that  afternoon  to  set* 
her.  The  reception 
opened  in  the  great 
parlor  down  - stairs, 
hut  it  wa*  not  many 
minutes  before  they 
all  found  themselves 
in  Helen’s  chamber, 
fluttering  about  and 
chattering  like  dove* 
in  their  spring 
plumage. 

“ There  is  no  use 
putting  it  off  longer." 
Ida  Tarpley,  Helen's 
cousin,  laughed ; “they 
are  all  bent  on  seeing 

your  /Aim;*  and  they  will  simply  spend  the  night  if  you  don’t  get 
them  out." 

’*  Oh.”  Helen  protested,  her  color  rising.  “ I don't  like  to  exhibit 
my  wardrobe  as  if  I were  a dressmaker,  or  a society  woman  who  is 
hard  up  and  trying  to  dispose  of  them.” 

•'  The  idea  of  your  not  doing  it.  dear,"  Mary  King,  u little  blonde, 
said.  “ when  not  one  of  ns  lias  seen  a decent  dress  or  liat  since 
the  summer  visitors  went  away  last  fall.” 

“Leave  it  to  me."  I<la  Tarpley' laughed,  "(iet  off  the  lied,  you 
girl*.  I want  something  to  lay  them  on.  If  it  were  only  evening 
I'd  make  her  put  on  that  gown  she  wore  at  the  Governor's  ball. 
You  remember  what  the  Conalituiinn'a  society  reporter  said  almut 
it.  He  said  it  was  a ' poet's  dream.'  If  I had  one  it  would  be  in 
a dream.” 

loiter  in  the  afternoon  the  young  ladies  had  all  gone  except  Ida 
Tarpley.  who  lingered  on  the  veranda. 

“ I'm  glad  the  girls  didn't  have  the  had  taste  to  embarrass  you 
by  4|Uetiiioning  you  about  Mr.  Sanders,”  Ida  said.  "Of  course  it 
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is  all  over  town.  Uncle  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  it  to  some  one 
ami  that  put  it  afloat.  I'm  anxious  to  see  him,  Helen.  I know  he 
must  be  nice — everything,  in  fact,  that  a man  ought  to  br,  for 
you  always  bad  high  ideals." 

Helen  flushed  almost  angrily,  and  she  drew  herself  erect  and 
stood  quite  rigid,  looking  at  her  cousin.  “ Ida,"  she  said,  **  I 
don't  like  what  you  liave  just  said." 

"Oh.  dearest.  I'm  sorry,  but  1 thought — ” 

“ That's  the  trouble  about  a small  town.”  Helen  went  on.  " Peo- 
ple take  such  liberties  with  you.  and  about  the  most  delicate  things. 
Down  in  Augusta  my  friends  never  would  think  of  saying  I was 
actually  engaged  to  a man  till  it  was  announced.  But  here  at 
home  it  is  in  every  mouth  liefore  they  have  even  seen  the  gentleman 
in  question.” 

But  you  really  have  1-cen  receiving  constant  attentions  from 
Mr.  Sanders  for  more  than  a year,  haven't  you,  dear?"  Miss 
Tarpley  asked,  blandly. 

"Yes.  but  what  of  that?”  Helen  retorted.  “He  and  I arc 
splendid  friends.  He  has  tiecn  very  kind  and  thoughtful  of  my 
enmfnrt  and  I do  like  him.  He  is  noble,  puts,  and  good.  He  ex- 
tended t he  awcctrwt  sympathy  to  me  when  I went  down  therr  under 
my  great  grief,  and  I never  can  forget  it;  but,  nevertheless,  I have 
not  promised  to  marry  him,  Ida." 

"Oh,  I see;  it  is  not  actually  settled  yet,"  Miss  Tarpley  said. 
“ Well.  I'm  glad.  I'm  n-rv,  very  glad.” 

*’  You  are  glad?"  Helen  said,  wonderingly. 

“ Yes.  I urn.  I’m  glad  because  I don’t  want  you  to  go  away 
ofT  down  there  and  marry  a stranger  to  us  all.  I really  hope 
something  will  break  It  up.  T know  Mr.  Sanders  must  Is-  crazy 
alsiut  you — any  man  would  be  who  had  a ghost  of  a chance  of  win- 
ning you — and  I know  your  aunt  has  lieen  doing  all  in  her  power 
to  bring  the  match  about — but  I know  you,  dear,  and  I know  you 
would  not  be  happy." 

" Why  do  you  sav  that  so — so  positively?"  Helen  asked,  coldly. 

" Because,”  Ida  said,  impulsively.  " I don’t  believe  a girl  of  your 
disposition  could  ever  love  in  the  right  way  more  titan  once,  and — " 

“And  what?"  Helen  asked,  her  proud  lips  compressed,  her  eyes 
flashing  defiantly. 

” Well.  I may  be  wrong,  dear.”  Miss  Tarpley  went  on.  ” but  if 
you  were  not  actually  in  love  before  you  went  to  Augusta  you 
were  very  near  it." 

" How  absurd!"  Helen  exclaimed,  with  a little  toss  of  her  head. 

*'  Do  you  remember  the  night  we  all  drove  in  couples  out  to  the 
Henderson  party?  I went  with  Mr.  Garner,  and  (’arson  Dwight 
took  you?  Oh,  Helen.  I met  you  and  Carson  walking  together  in 
the  moonlight  under  the  apple-trees  in  the  old  meadow,  and  If  prer 


a pair  of  human  beings  really  loved  each  other  you  two  must  have 
done  it  that  night.  I saw  it  in  his  happy,  triumphant  face,  and  1 
saw  it  in  the  fact,  Helen  drar,  that  you  allowed  him  to  Iw  with 
you  so  much  when  you  knew  others  were  waiting  to  see  you." 

Helen  Icsiked  down;  her  face  was  clouded  over,  her  proud  lip 
twitched.  “ Ida,"  she  said,  tremulously.  " I don't  want  you  ever 
again  to  mention  Carson  Ihvight’s  name  to  me  in — in  that  way. 
You  have  no  right  to.” 

" Yea,  I have,”  Ida  protested,  firmly.  “ I hare  the  right  ns  a loyal 
friend  to  the  best,  most  suffering,  and  noblest  man  1 ever  kin-w. 
You  really  cared  very,  very  much  for  Carson  once,  hut  after 
your  great  loss  you  never  looked  on  him  the  same  again.” 

" No.  nor  I never  shall,"  Helen  said,  sharply.  ” 1 admire  him 
and  shall  treat  him  as  a good  friend  when  we  mccl,  hut  tliul 
will  be  the  end  of  it.  Whether  I eared  for  him  or  not  a*  young 
girls  care  for  boys  is  neither  bore  nor  therr." 

*'  And  all  simply  because  he  was  a little  wild  at  the  time  your 
|toor  brother — ” 

“Stop!”  Helen  said,  "don’t  argue  the  matter.  T can  only 
now  associate  him  with  the  darkest  hour  of  my  life.  I’m  tempted 
to  tell  you  something.  Ida,"  and  Helen  bowed  her  head  for  a 
moment  and  then  went  on  in  an  unsteady  voice.  “ When  poor 
Albert’s  trunk  was  brought  home  it  was  my  duty  to  pul  tin* 
things  it  eontained  in  order.  Then*  1 found  some  letters  to  him. 
and  one  dated  only  two  day*  la-fore.  Albert's  death  was  from — from 
Canton  Dwight.  I read  only  a portion  of  it,  hut  It  revealed  a page 
in  poor  Albert's  life  that  1 had  never  read — never  dreamt  could 
he  possible." 

“ But  Carson,”  Ida  Tarpley  exelaimed.  “ what  did  he  have  to 
do  with  that  ?" 

Helen  swallowed  the  lump  in  la-r  throat,  and  with  a cold, 
steely  gleam  in  her  eyes  she  said,  bitterly: 

" He  could  liave  held  out  his  hand  with  the  superior  strength 
vou  think  he  has  and  drawn  the  poor  hoy  hack  from  the  brink,  hut 
lie  didn't.  The  words  he  wrote  about  it  were  light,  flippant,  and 
heartless.  He  treated  the  whole  awful  situation  as  a joke,  as  if — 
as  if  he  Aimsr//  were  familiar  with  such  unmentionable  things." 

"Ah,  I begin  to  understand  it  all  now!”  Ida  sighed.  "That 
letter,  coupled  with  your  brother's  awful  death,  was  such  a ter- 
rible shock  that  you  cannot  feel  the  name  towards  Carson.  But. 
oh.  Helen,  you  would  pity  him  if  you  knew  him  now  as  I do. 
He  has  never  altered  in  his  feelings  towards  you.  In  fact,  it 
seems  to  me  that  lie  loves  you  even  more  deeply  than*  ever.  And. 
dear.  If  you  had  seen  his  patient  efforts  to  make  a better  man  of 
himself  you’d  think  more  kindly  of  him.  You  will  understand 
him  some  day.  but  it  may  then  lie  too  late.  I don't  believe  that 


*’ I know  you og  white  men  thoo  en  thoo,  en  I never  seen  cr  better  one” 
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women  ban  real  sweethearts  but  once.  You  may  marry  the 
man  your  aunt  wants  you  to  take,  but  your  heart  will  turn  back 
to  the  other.  You  will  remember,  ton,  and  bitterly,  that  you 
condemned  him  for  a youthful  fault  which  you  ought  to  have 
pardoned.” 

*■  Do  yon  think  *0.  Ida?"  Helen  naked,  her  great  brown  even 
averted. 

“ Yea:  and  you'll  remember,  too,  that  while  his  ottier  friends  were 
trying  to  help  him  on.  you  turned  against  him.  He's  going  to  make 
a great  and  -good  man,  Helen.  I’ve  known  that  for  a long  time. 
He  is  having  his  troubles,  hut  even  they  will  help  him  to  be 
stronger  In  the  end.  Ilis  greatest  trial  is  going  on  right  now 
while  folks  are  saying  that  you  are  going  to  marry  another  man. 
Pshaw  ! you  may  say  wlmt  you  like  uimut  Mr.  Handera's  good 
qualities,  hut  I know1  I shall  not  like  him.  He — he,”  Ida  con- 
eluded,  as  she  turned  to  go,  “ U a usurper,  and  I’m  dead  against 
him.” 

Helen  remained  nn  the  wntmla.  after  lier  cousin  ltad  left,  till 
it  was  twilight.  She  was  alxmt  to  go  in.  na  it  was  near  tea-time, 
when  she  heard  a grumbling  voice  down  the  street  and  saw  old 
I’uele  Lewis  returning  from  town,  driving  hla  non,  the  troublesome 
Peter,  before  him. 

“ You  gtt  right  thon  dal  gate  rit  hack  ter  dat  house,  you  black 
imp  er  ’struct ion."  he  thundered.  “ er  I’ll  tek  er  Ima'd  en  lam  bast 
ile  life  out’n  you.  Here  it  is  night-time  en  you  ain't  chop  no  stove- 
wood  fer  de  kitchen,  en  been  lyin'  ratin'  dem  cotton-wagons  raisin’ 
mo*  rows  will  item  mountain  white  men." 

“ What’*  the  matter.  Uncle  Lewis 7"  Helen  asked,  as  the  boy 
passed  round  the  corner  of  tin*  house  and  the  old  man,  out  of 
breath,  paused  at  the  steps. 

**  Oh,  Miur.  you  ilon't  know  what  me  'n'  Linda  got  to  bear  up 
under.  We  don't  know  how  ler  manage  dat  hoy.  Linda  right  now 
U out'n  'er  head  wid  worry.  Hock  Hlack  come  tol'  us  'hoot  an 
hour  ago  dat  Pete  en  some  mo*  trillin'  niggers  was  down  at  de  wan* 
house  aasain’  some  mountain  white  men.  Buck  heard  Pete  say  dat 
Johnson  en  his  gang  couldn’t  whip  him  ergin  'dout  gittin’  in 
trouble,  en  dey  was  in  er  inch  of  er  big  row  when  de  marshal 
busted  it  up.  Buck  ain’t,  no  fool,  fer  a black  man,  Missy,  en  he 
tol'  me  V Linda  ef  we  don’t  manage  ter  git  Pete  out'n  de  com- 
pany he  keeps  dat  dem  white  men  will  *ho  string  Min  up.” 

“ Yea.  something  must  lie  done,  that's  plain."  said  Helen,  sym- 
pathetically. " I know  Mam'  Linda  must  be  worrying,  and  I'll 
go  down  to  »ee  her  this  evening.  It  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  a 
town  like  this  M Is-st  for  a boy  like  Pete.  I'll  *j*-ak  to  my  father 
about  it.  Uncle  Lewis.  It  won't  do  to  have  Mammy  bothered  like 
this.  It  will  kill  her.  She  la  not  strong  enough  to  stand  It.” 

" Oh.  Missy.”  the  old  man  said.  “ I wish  you  would  tTy  ter  do 
MomeV.  Me  ’n’  Linda  ia  sho  at  de  end  er  our  rope." 

“ Well,  I promise  von  I’ll  think  about  it.  Uncle  Lewia,”  Helen 
said,  and,  much  relieved,  the  negro  trudged  homeward. 

CHAPTER  VII 

Onk  beautiful  morning  near  the  first  of  June,  as  Caraon  was 
strolling  on  the  upper  veranda  at  home  waiting  for  the  breakfast- 
bell.  Keith  Gordon  came  by  on  hi**  horse  on  his  way  to  town. 

“ Heard  the  news’”  he  called  out.  as  he  reined  in  at  the  gate 
an«l  Wnod  on  the  neck  of  his  mount. 

**  Xo.  What's  up?”  Carson  asked,  and  as  he  spoke  he  saw  Helen 
Warren  emerge  from  the  front  door  of  her  father's  house  and  step 
down  among  the  dew  net  rose -hushes  that  Iwrdered  the  brick  walk. 

•‘Horrible  enough  in  all  reason,"  Keith  replied.  "There's  been 
a terrible  murder  over  near  your  farm.  Abe  Johnson,  who  led  that 
mob,  you  know,  and  his  wife  were  killed  by  some  negro  with  an  axe. 
The  whole  country  is  up  in  arms  and  crazy  with  excitement." 

“ Wait ; I'll  come  right  down."  Carson  said,  and  he  disap- 
peared into  the  house.  And  when  he  came  out  a moment  later  lie 
found  Helen  on  the  sidewalk  talking  to  Keith,  and  from  her  grave 
face  lie  knew  she  had  overheard  what  had  been  said. 

“ Isn't  It  awful  7"  she  said  to  Carson,  a*  he  came  out  at  the  gate. 
“Of  course  it  Is  the  continuation  of  the  trouble  here  in  town." 

“ How  do  they  know  a negro  did  it?”  Carson  asked,  obeying 
the  natural  tendency  of  a lawyer  to  get  at  the  facts, 

“It  wotns,"  answerer!  Gordon,  "that  Mrs.  Johnson  lived  barely 
long  enough,  after  the  neighbors  pot  there,  to  say  Hint  it  was  done 
by  a yellow  negro,  as  well  as  she  could  see  in  the  darkness.  In  their 
fury  the  people  are  roughly  handling  every  yellow  negro  in  the 
neighborhood.  They  say  the  negroes  are  all  hiding  out  in  the 
woods  nnd  mountains." 

Tlien  the  conversation  paused,  for  old  Uncle  Lewis,  who  was  at 
work  with  a pair  of  garden-shears  behind  some  rose  bushes  close 
hjr.  uttered  a groan,  and.  wide-eyed  and  startled,  came  towards 
tfiem. 

“It’s  awful,  awful,  awful!"  they  heard  him  say.  “Oh,  my 
Gawd.  ha vp  mercy  1” 

“ Why.  Uncle  I^wis,  what’s  the  matter?"  Helen  asked.  In  and- 
den  concern  and  wonder  over  his  manner  and  tone. 

“Oil,  Missy.  Missy!"  he  groaned,  as  he  shook  hfa  head  de- 
spondently. " My  boy  over  dor  ’mongat  ’em  right  now.  Oh.  my 
Isiwd.  1 know  what  dem  white  folks  gwine  t«:r  say  fust  thing, 
kose  Pete  bad  *0  little  sense  ter — ” 


“Stop,  Lewis  I"  Canon  said,  sharply.  "Don’t  you  be  the  first 
to  implicate  your  own  son.’' 

“I, ain't,  marsterl”  the  old  man  groaned,  "but  l know  dem 
folks  done  done  It  'to'  dis.” 

" I’m  afraid  you  are  right,  Ic»k“  Keith  said,  sympathetically. 
“ He  may  be  absolutely  innocent,  but  since  bis  trouble  with  that  mob 
Pete  has  really  talked  too  much-  Well,  I must  be  going." 

As  Keith  was  riding  away  old  Lewis,  muttering  softly  to  him- 
self and  groaning,  turned  towards  the  house, 

“ Where  are  you  going?”  Helen  asked,  still  lingering  beside 
Carson. 

“ I'm  gwine  try  to  keep  Linda  fum  bearin'  it  right  now."  he 
said.  “ Ef  Pete  git  in  it.  Missy,  it  gwine  ter  kill  yo’  old 
mammy." 

“ I'm  afraid  it  will,”  Helen  said.  " l>o  what  you  ran,  Uncle 
Lewi*.  I'll  be  down  to  see  her  in  a moment." 

As  the  old  man  tottered  away  Helen  looked  up  and  caught 
Cannon’s  troubled  glance. 

“ L wish  I were  a man,"  she  said. 

“ Why?"  he  inquired. 

“ Because  I'd  take  a strong  stand  here  in  the  South  for  law  and 
order  at  any  cost.  We  have  a g»**d  example  of  what  our  con- 
dition means  right  now.  Pete  mky  really  l«c  innocent,  and  no  doubt 
ia.  for  l don't  belirve  he  would  do  a thing  like  that,  no  matter  what 
ll»e  provocation,  and  yet  la*  hasn’t  any  sort  of  chance  to  prove  it." 

“ You  are  right,"  Carson  said.  “ At  such  a time  they  would  kill 
him  If  for  nothing  else  than  that  he  Imd  dared  to  threaten  John- 
son. as  he  ia  known  to  have  done.  Yes,  justice  administered  to 
both  races  alike  Is  at  least  the  first  step  towards  the  solution  of 
the  problem.” 

“Poor,  poor  old  Mammv!”  sighed  Helen.  "Oh,  it  is  awful  t« 
think  of  what  she  will  suiter  if — If — Carson,  do  you  really  think 
Pete  ia  in  actual  danger?" 

Ha  hesitated  for  a moment  and  then  he  met  her  stare  frankly. 
“ We  may  as  well  face  the  truth  ami  Iw  done  with  it,"  he  said. 
“ So  negro  will  I*  safe  over  there  now,  and  Pete,  I am  sorry 
to  say.  least  of  all.” 

" If  he  ia  guilty  lie  may  run  awav.”  she  said,  short-sightedly. 

" If  he’s  guilty  we  don’t  want  him  to  get  away,"  Carson  said, 
firmly.  " But  I really  don’t  think  he  had  anything  to  do  with  It.” 

Helen  sighed.  They  had  stepped  hack  to  the  open  gate  and  there 
they  paused  side  by  side.  " How  discouraging  life  is!"  she  said. 
" Carsdn.  in  planning  to  get  Pete  over  to  your  farm,  where  lie  would 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  disreputable  associates,  you  and  I were  act- 
ing on  our  purest,  noblest,  impulses,  and  yet  the  outcome  of  our 
efforts  may  be  the  gravest  disaster.” 

“ Yes.  it  seems  that  way,”  he  responded,  gloomily,  M but  we  must 
try  to  look  on  the  bright  side  and  hope  for  the  best." 

On  parting  with  Helen.  Carson  went  Into  the  big  old-fashioned 
dining-room,  and  hurriedly  drinking  a cup  of  coffee,  he  went  down 
to  his  office.  Along  the  main  street,  on  the  corners  and  in  front 
of  the  store*,  he  found  little  groups  of  men  with  grave  faces  all 
discussing  the  tragedy.  More  than  once  In  passing  lie  heard  Pete’s 
name  mentioned,  and  for  fear  of  being  questioned  as  to  what  he 
thought  about  it  he  hurried  on.  Garner  was  an  early  riser,  and  be 
found  him  at  his  desk  writing  letters. 

“Well,  from  all  accounts,”  Garner  said,  “your  man  Friday 
seem*  to  be  in  a ticklish  place  over  there,  innocent  or  not — -that  ia, 
if  he  hasn't  had  the  sense  to  skip  out.” 

“ Somehow  I don’t  think  he  is  guilty,”  Carson  said,  as  he  sank 
into  his  big  chair.  **  He’s  not  that  stamp  of  negro." 

“ Well,  I haven’t  made  up  my  mind  on  that  score,"  the  other 
remarked.  “ Up  to  the  time  he  left  here  he  seemed  really  harm- 
less enough,  but  we  don’t  know  what  may  have  taken  place  since 
then  Iwtween  him  and  Johnson.  Funny  we  didn't  think  of  the 
danger  of  sticking  match  to  tinder  like  that.  I admit  1 was  in 
favor  of  sending  him.  Miss  Helen  was  so  pleased  over  it.  too.  I 
nirl  brr  the  other  day  at  the  post-office,  and  she  was  telling  me 
with  absolute  delight  that  Pete  was  doing  well  over  there,  working 
like  a good  fellow  am]  heluiving  himself.  Now,  I suppose  the 
dear  girl  will  be  terribly  upset." 

Carson  sighed.  “We  blame  the  mountain  people,  in  t Imes  of 
excitement,  for  acting  rashly,  and  yet  right  here  in  thl»  quiet 
tmvn  half  the  citizen*  have  already  made  up  their  minds  that 
Pete  committed  the  crime.  Think  of  it.  Garner." 

“ Well,  you  see,  it’a  pretty  hard  to  imagine  wlio  else  did  It," 
Garner  declared. 

" I don’t  agree  with  you.”  said  Carson,  warmly,  “ when  there  are 
half  a dozen  worse  negroes  who  were  whipped  just  as  Pete  was 
and  who  have  horrible  characters.  There’s  Sam  Dudlow,  the  worst 
negro  1 ever  saw.  an  ex-convict,  and  as  full  of  devilment  as  an 
egg  is  of  meat.  I aaw  his  fare  the  next  day  after  he  was  whipped, 
and  I never  want  to  see  it  again.  I’d  hate  to  meet  him  in  the 
dark  unarmed.  He  wasn’t  making  open  threats  as  Pete  was.  but 
I’ll  bet  he  would  have  handled  Johnson  or  Willis  roughly  if  he 
had  met  either  of  them  alone.” 

“Well,  we  are  not  trying  the  case.”  Garner  said,  dryly:  “if 
we  are  I don’t  know  where  the  foes  are  to  come  from.  Getting 
money  out  of  an  imaginary  case  is  too  much  like  a lawyer’s  first 
year  in  the  business.’" 

To  be  Continued. 


MOVING  A NEWSPAPER 
IN  A SINGLE  NIGHT 

By  CHARLES  A.  SELDEN 


Till'  rweat  move  of  the 
Evening  1*0*1  to  the 
seventh  home  that  news 
pa[N-r  h**  occupied  since 
its  founding  by  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  and  several  of  his 
Federalist  associate*,  one  hun- 
dred and  aix  years  ago,  is  inter- 
esting for  various  reason*-  There 
is  the  fact  of  ‘the  physical  re- 
moval itself,  which  in  the  cu»e 
of  a newspaper  is  particularly  re- 
markable. for  in  these  days 
readers  will  accept  nothing  as  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  the  missing 
of  an  edition,  so  the  change  of 
habitation,  with  all  the  shift- 
ing of  heavy  and  complicated 
machinery,  must,  practically,  be 
made  overnight.  Secondly,  the 
new  building  probably  contains 
more  facilities  for  tne  orderly 
“getting-out"'  of  a daily  paper 
and  more  comfort  and  con- 
veniences for  those  engaged  in 
the  production  than  any  struc- 
ture devoted  to  the  same  pur- 
pose in  the  world.  And.  furtnrr- 
niure.  the  selection  of  the  new 
site,  on  Vesey  Street,  not  much 
more  than  a stone's  throw  from 
the  Evening  Pott's  old  building, 
at  Broadway  and  Fulton,  is 
good  evidence  that  “ wuy  down 
town H is  still  the  proper  loca- 
tion for  New  York  newsjmjs-nt. 
and  will  continue  to  la*  so  for 
many  year*  to  come. 

This’ new  site,  which  comprises 
three  lots  on  Vesey  Street,  just 
dlT  of  Broadway,  has  a depth  of 
100  feet,  and  frontage  of  75  feet. 

Across  the  way  Is  8t.  Paul’s 
Churchyard,  and  In  the  rear  is 
the  old  St-  Peter’s  Church  of 
. Barclay  Street,  so  that,  front  and 
rear,  there  is  assurance  of  ample 
light  in  perpetuity,  one  of  the 
greatest  assets  that  a newspaper 
can  have. 

The  building  is  of  steel 
skeleton  construction,  with  thir- 
teen floors  above  ground  and  two 
basements.  For  its  exclusive  use  the  Evening  Post  has  reserved 
the  four  top  floors,  a third  of  the  street  floor,  and  lioth  Imsemmt*. 

Lofty  piers  of  Indiana  limestone,  framing  iron  bay-window*, 
(minted  in  bronze,  form  the  front  of  the  building,  nnd  the  structure 
is  surmounted  by  a copper  mansard  roof. 


In  the  centre  panels  of  the 
metal  hay- windows  over  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  nnd 
sixth  floors  on  the  front  there 
are  live  different  oval  reliefs,  as 
decorative*,  taken  from  the 
marks  of  well-known  printers  of 
the  sixteenth  ami  seventeenth 
centuries.  The  models  for  these 
were  made  by  Miss  Harriet 
Clark,  sculptor.  Tliese  printers’ 
marks  are  as  follows:  Over  the 
second  floor,  Klzrvir  of  Amster- 
dam. Id2t);  over  the  third  floor. 
Jacobus  of  Strasltou  rg.  1550; 
over  the  fourth  floor.  Nicolaus 
de  Francordia.  1510;  over  -the 
lift  1 1 floor.  Thomas  Itnimcn  of 
Paris,  1575;  and  ovrr  the  sixth 
floor.  Aldus  of  Venice,  15-10. 

Also  on  the  front  of  the  huild- 
ing. in  niche*  at  the  tenth-floor 
level,  an*  four  monumental 
statues  of  limestone,  typifying 
in  a way  the  " four  periods  of 
publicity."  T1»e  first,  or  most 
easterly,  of  these  represents  the 
first  period,  whm  news  was  car- 
ried entirely  by  the  spoken  word, 
and  is  a male  figure  loaning 
forward,  listening.  The  second 
figure  represent*  an  early  period 
of  the  written  word,  and  is  a 
monk  or  illuminator.  These  first 
two  figuri-*  are  by  Kstelle  lturo- 
Istld  Kohn.  the  sculptor. 

The  third  figure  represents  the 
dissemination  of  news  through 
printing,  and  is  that  of  a printer 
of  the  period  of  (Jutenberg.  who 
stands  with  his  hand  resting  on 
the  top  of  a primitive  printing- 
press.  A figure  meant  to  indi- 
cate the  potentialities  of  the 
newspaper  is  the  fourth  one. 
which  is  designed  a*  that  of  an 
editor,  in  modern  garb  i wearing 
a long,  loose  coat),  holding  a pen 
in  one  hand  and  a sheet  of  paper 
in  the  other,  while  nne  foot  rest* 
upon  a pile  of  pa|ier*.  These  two 
figures  are  by  the  sculptor  Out- 
zon  Itorglum. 

In  the  four  figures,  which  are  nearly  twelve  feet  high,  the  com- 
position has  lieen  treated  in  such  a way  as  to  “carry”  at  a long 
distance,  nnd  the  drn|M*ry  has  l**cn  kept  very  simple,  so  that  the 
main  elTcct  is  that  of  a decorative  figure  attached  directly  to  the 
building  and  forming  n part  of  it,  rather  than  a distinct  or  separate 
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statue.  No  ut tempt  at  portraiture  has  been  made.  In  discussing  a 
newspaper  and  it*  building  it  i*  customary  to  talk  of  " tradition*)  ” 
and  " atmosphere  " suppm-d  to  I*-  attached  to  u home  long  occu- 
pied. The  firming  /'oaf  surrendered  nothing  of  this  by  moving. 
The  newness  of  tin*  Vmry  Street  structure  is  more  than  offset,  so  far 
as  atmosphere  i*  concerned.  by  the  library,  which  is  a storehouse 
of  the  memorials  of  tlirniny  /'oaf  traditions  that  lose  nothing  of 
their  flavor  by  being,  at  last,  properly  housed  and  made  readily 
available  for  the  inspiration  of  and  enjoyment  by  the  m*wspu|MT 
workers  of  the  present  and  coming  generations.  On  the  walls  be- 
tween the  bookshelves  and  on  the  supporting  columns  are  many 
pictures  of  ancient  New  York  street*,  framed  copies  of  old  edition* 
printed  in  the  day*  when  it  was  customary  to  put  hook  reviews 
on  the  front  page,  and  autograph  letters  from  such  great  Amer- 
icans a*  Patrick  Henry  and  Alexander  Hamilton. 

About  the  library  on  three  sides  an*  the  rooms  of  the  several 
editor*  of  the  new*]aapcr  and  of  the  .Vafina,  and  opening  from 
the  library  on  the  north  side  is  the  "city  room."  where  the  new* 
is  received  and  prenarvd  for  publication. 

<hi  the  top  floor  is  the  main  composing  room,  where  the  linotype 
machines  are  used  and  tin*  new  *|wi]*t  forms  are  made  up.  It  is 
of  tin*  same  sin*  as  a luuul -composing  mom  for  tin*  setting  of 
advertisements,  just  beneath  it.  Especially  notable  is  the  amount 
of  natural  light  enjoyed  by  the  compositors,  which  is  admitted 
to  their  workmen  not  only  through  the  three  big  dormer-windows 


in  front  and  many  ordinary  windows  on  the  side  and  in  the  rear, 
hut  also,  and  chiefly,  through  three  saw-tooth  skylights  in  the  roof, 
faring  north,  which  extend  from  side  to  side  of  the  structure. 
Adjoining  the  main  composing-room  are  the  stereotype  department 
on  one  side  and  risim*  for  the  proof-readers  on  the  other. 

In  order  to  get  suflicient  cold  water  for  use  in  the  stereotyping 
department,  und  also  for  other  manufacturing  purposes,  an  artesian 
well  was  l*»n*d  to  a depth  of  fill)  feet  in  the  rock  underneath  the 
building,  und  an  ample  supply  of  satisfactory  watoi  has  been  pro- 
cured by  this  means.  This  water  is  pumped  up  by  an  air-compressor 
into  a tank  on  the  roof,  only  large  enough  to  hold  a suflicient 
supply  to  keep  a constant  change  of  cold  wuter  available  for  the 
object*  ni  it  is  l . 

The  press-room,  equipped  with  the  latest  appliunces  for  the  gain- 
ing of  minute*  und  fractions  of  minutes  in  running  off  an  edition, 
it  in  the  lower  basement,  surrounded  by  a lmlcony,  to  which  sight- 
seer* an*  always  welcome.  The  business  departments  have  their 
quarters  on  the  main  and  the  ninth  floor*. 

The  last  thing  htt*  been  done  for  the  comfort  of  the  employees. 
On  the  eleventh  flisir.  for  instance,  there  is  an  excellent  restaurant 
and  kitchen.  There  are  alv>  " rest  room*,"  and  the  stomitypers. 
who  have  to  Is-ur  tlu*  brunt  of  the  heat  in  tin*  making  of  a news 
puper.  have  sluiwer-liatlis. 

Four  elevator**,  expre**  and  local,  serve  thr  tenants,  and  the 
stair*  an*  of  nirtul  and  marble. 


ASIA’S  FLOOD  OF  JAPANESE  BEER 


HOW  will  the  people  of  the  Far  Kn*t  he  nffecled  by  the 
million*  of  pillon*  of  beer  they  are  drinking  everv  year, 
and  the  still  greulcr  number  of  gallons  they  will  soon 
ahsorh?  The  tacts  at  hand  furnish  a grave  problem  for 
ethnologists,  amt  a report  made  by  llenry  It.  Miller. 
United  States  consul  general  for  -lapan.  contains  figures  showing  the 
growth  of  tlu*  beer-drinking  habit  in  that  empire  wliieh  will  startle 
Prohibitionist*.  Incidentally.  Mr.  Miller's  report  dispose*  of  the 
twaddle  of  tin*  complacent  gilds'  t rotters  who  say  that  the  .laismese 
an*  the  most  temperate  people  in  the  world.  Tlwy  are  all  very 
fond  of  their  “biro."  The  consul-general  traces  the  growth 
of  the  ls*er  production  in  -Inpnn  fnm  a mere  trickle  in  1883 
to  a river  of  one  million  gallon*  in  190-1,  and  to  a foaming  torrent 
ni  six  million  gallon*  in  1006.  which  now  bids  fair  to  swell, 
burst  all  hounds,  and  irrigate  Korea  and  Chin*,  especially  in 
Manchuria. 

Although  the  first  Japanese  brewery'  was  established  hv 
foreigners  in  Yokohama,  in  1885.  and  the  master  brewers  in  this 
one  und  its  later  rival*  hax’e  always  l*s*n  Hermans.  Ik  prospect  is 
that  hereufter  the  entire  management  will  Is*  in  the  hand*  of  the 
Japanese.  In  this  a*  in  all  other  businesses,  trade-,  manufacture*.- 
anil  the  learned  profession*,  the  Japanese  an*  eagerly  ridding  them- 
selves of  foreign  guidanre.  in  the  belief  that  they  now  know  all  that 
i*  necessary  to  be  known  about  everything. 

The  oldest  brewery.  Mr.  Miller  writes,  ban  now  been  sold  by 
its  foreign  proprietor*  to  n Japanese  company  for  $1,600,000. 
This  is  not  surprising  when  one  Iranis  Hint  the  latest  dividend 
was  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  consul-general's  figure*  show  nut  only  how  rapidly  llu*  con- 
sumption of  Is-er  has  increased  in  -lapan.  but  how  swiftly  the  flixsl 
ha*  gushed  out  among  neighboring  thirsty  lands. 

“ In  1005."  lie  write*.  “ hrer  was  exported  to  the  value  of 
$688,73*1,  while  in  100(1  23,088  dozen  pint  bottles,  with  a value  of 


$15,707,  655.234  quart  holt  Ira.  worth  $710,315,  and  04.018  casks, 
worth  $30,000.  making  a total  of  $781,828.  were  exported.  t’hina 
has  always  taken  thr  hulk  of  Hie  exports,  although  Korea  has  been 
consuming  an  increasing  quantity  year  by  year.  In  1005  taking  a 
value  of  $100,585,  a*  against  $15,401  in  I81MI. 

"The  greater  part  of  the  export  to  China  goes  to  Manchuria, 
romiiaratively  little  entering  northern  and  central  China.  The 
establishing  of  foreign  breweries  at  Slianghai  and  in  northern 
China.  such  a*  the  brewing  company  at  Kiaoehow.  has  interfered 
and  will  continue  to  interfere  somewhat  with  tlu*  salt*  of  Japanese 
Inst*  in  thrir  loenl  dial  riels,  hut  in  Korea  and  Manchuria  there  is 
un  opportunity  which  the  Japanese  are  not  slow  to  grasp.  Thr 
relatively  low’ price  of  thr  {leverage,  thr  nearness  of  the  market." 
and  cheap  tnin«|K>rtntion,  and  tlu*  fact  that  the  Japane-c  already 
in  those  district*  will  use  and  introduce  among  the  native  element 
a demand  for  the  commodity,  give  Japan  every  advantage  over 
foreign  competition.  Further,  there  is  In  contemplation  the  estab- 
lishing of  n hraneh  brewery  in  Manchuria.  Branch  breweries 
for  Tairen  (Dttlny)  and  Korin  arc  also  contemplated,  to  be  sturted 
in  1007. 

"The  value  of  advertising  Is  well  understood,  few  native 
product*  having  been  better  brought  to  Hu*  notice  of  the  public 
than  these.  There  are  few  place*  in  .Inpnn  where  beer  cannot  be 
had.  for  while  it  will  never  entirely  supplant  the  national  leverage. 
silkA,  it  is  winning  11  very  important  position.  Tie*  bottled  Iwer 
is  sold  at  retail  at  sixty  cents  r**r  dozen  for  tlu*  pints  and  $1.15 
for  tin*  quarts,  hut  is  seldom  retailed  from  Hu*  cask.” 

“Ship  me  somewhere  east  of  Suez"  will  have  to  lie  rewritten, 
for  It  Is  not  tlu*  white  man  in  the  Kn*t  who  will  raise  a thirst, 
but  the  eager  and  rapacious  son  of  the  soil.  How  will  the  Iteerify- 
iug  of  Asia  affect  the  Asiatic?  Will  lie  Is-conu*  still  morp  drowsy 
und  apathetic?  Will  he  develop  pugnacity?  The  problem  i* 
fascinating. 
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The  Min  vho  designed  the  First  Steam-launch 

C.  It.  HANWKI.L.  CIVIL  A\l»  MARI  ft  8 ENGINEER,  llIKI*  RECENTLY  AT 
TIIR  AOK  OP  NINETY  -SEVER.  INK  “ MEltlANICH  ARP  F.NuINKKRh' 
POCKET-BOOK  " HAS  DONE  TIIHOfOH  SEVENTY  TWO  EDITIONS 


Honoring  the  Memory  of  a great  Soldier 

THE  HTATt'E  OP  UENKKAL  MCCLKJJ.AN.  BY  MACM&NNIES,  ERECTED 
IN  WASHINGTON  ON  THE  SITE  WHERE  THE  GRAM)  ARMY  OF  THE 
POTOMAC  WAR  ENCAMPED  HI  HI  Mi  THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  THE  WAR 


COUNTING  CH 

By  E.  H. 

WE  have  seen  no  attempt  to  frame  n graphic  conception 
of  the  stupendous  aggregate  of  Cliiiut’a  millions  half 
no  successful  a*  that  of  our  veteran  American  Baptist 
missionary,  the  Rev.  I)r.  William  Ashmore  (now  living 
at  Wollaston,  Massachusetts!.  It  was  first  worked  out 
during  his  residence  at  Swatow.  Chins,  in  1888,  and  printed  there 
But  it  will  serve  excellently  well  nt  the  present  moment  when  in 
various  relations,  political,  military,  and  social,  us  well  as 
humanitarian  and  religious,  the  world's  attention  Is  being  conceit- 
trated  upon  China.  Dr.  Ashmore’s  method  is  to  imagine  the  |wqat- 
lation  of  400.000,000  on  the  march  in  review.  Before  he  gels 
through,  tlie  reader’s  head  fairly  swims  end  reels  ut  the  juissing 
of  the  intermiiuihle  multitudes. 

The  authorities  differ  on  tin*  population  of  China.  Tim  old 
ofHcial  census  of  1812  made  it  :iiiO,HUO,0O0.  A late  Nlatement  1uih.i1 
on  partial  returns  puts  it  at  382,000,000 ; hut  it  is  often  limited 
in  round  number*  at  400,000, 000.  Dr.  Ashmore  takes  the  lowest 
of  all  these  figures  in  the  euleulatious  that  follow.  For  a l«asis 
of  comparison  lie  adopts  the  exodus  of  the  nation  of  O.iiOO.DOO 
which  pa*wed  Iwfnre  Moses,  **  field-marshal  of  the  living  Cod.”  oil 
ita  march  from  one  country  to  another  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea, 
thp  wilderness  of  Panin,  and  the  river  Jordan.  That  pageant  of 
the  trihe*  of  Israel  bus  inspired  literature  and  all  the  arts  fnsn 
that  day  to  this,  has  liecn  celebrated  in  legend  and  music,  and 
yet  no  adequate  conception  has  prolailily  pver  Isa-n  formed  of  the 
stupendous  cavalcade.  But  that  was  IUMMMNM)  as  against  the 
3tSO.tMMl.IMJO  of  Chinese  which  Dr.  Ashmore  arrays.  To  help  us 
form  the  pirturr  he  ealls  to  miml  the  review  of  the  United 
Annies  of  the  Union  nt  Washington  after  the  Civil  War.  Any- 
body privileged  to  possess  a seat  for  that  |*ageant  lias  talked  of 
It  ever  since.  For  witnessing  the  review  of  China's  hundreds  nf 
millions  Dr.  Ashmore  warns  us  to  gel  ready  onr  tents.  " Make 
them  giKsl  ami  strong,  aide  to  endure  [s-lting  storms  and  changes 
of  Reason,  for  it  is  no  holiday'*  work  you  an*  settled  down  to.” 
Twelve  hours  a dnv  I*  long  marching,  hut  he  pmp>i*«cs  keeping 
the  vast  army  of  living  men,  women,  and  children  going  at  that 
rale.  Furthermore,  lie  makes  tln-iu  march  in  close  order ; and  not 
only  that,  but  in  “ lock-step,”  allowing  but  a foot  and  a half  to 
rarli  iM-rson  instead  of  the  two  and  a half  fi**t  to  each  man  allowed 
in  military  close-order  marching.  Twenty  miles  a day  is  good 
work  for  a column  on  the  march,  and  at  that  rate  each  million 
will  require  fourteen  days  In  passing. 

And  now  with  all  things  ready  the  grand  old  missionary  start* 
the  columns  and  review  mi  the  first  day  of  June.  He  miirslinls 
the  Chinese  by  their  great  provinces.  First  comes  Chihli,  fhc 
capital  province  of  the  empire,  alsmt  the  sire  of  the  State  of 
Illinois.  In  that  space  is  packed  a population  of  27.tlBO.871.  They 
will  reach  71*52  miles,  nearly,  and  the  line  will  stretch  from  the 
step*  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  across  the  continent,  and  fur 
away  into  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  will  require 
397  day*  in  passing. 


INA’S  MILLIONS 

CLEMENT 

“ You  see  you  are  in  for  it.”  says  Dr.  \shmorc;  “you  thought 
you  would  sit  it  out  on  that  line  if  it  took  alt  summer,  hut  summer 
comes  and  summer  goes  and  there  you  are  still:  lay  in  a stock  of 
coal,  for  winter  will  l»*  upon  you  "before  « quarter  of  them  have 
gone  by:  autumn  passes,  winter  posses,  spring  pass***,  and  you  arc 
well  Into  the  heat  of  a second  summer  before  you  luive  seen  tin*  last 
of  that  column,  ami  that  in  only  one  column. 

Next  he  bring*  on  the  necne  Shantung,  with  its  population  of 
20.H58.7lV4.  reaching  in  proceaaioo  8230  miles,  and  taking  411 
days  to  |*n-ev  Next  Shansi,  with  it*  population  of  l4.tMt4.2IO: 
Honan,  with  23,037,171,  making  a column  0.134  mile*  long,  und 
requiring  320  days  to  pass;  Kinngsu.  with  a population  of 
37.843. ,‘>Hl . enough  to  stock  an  empire  of  itself  a*  large  a*  Japan. 
France  or  Cemiany.  This  Kiangsu  division  of  the  procession  will 
reach  10.750  miles,  and  will  require  537  day*  to  pass.  While  the 
Kiaugxu*  alone  are  passing,  you  will  have  kept  two  Merry 
Christmases  and  seventy-seven  Sundays.  Then  comes  Ngnnhwui. 
another  equally  large  inipirc  within  the  empire,  and  then  Kiangsi 
with  a line  0547  miles  long:  Chekiang,  once  more  a division  large 
enough  lo  art  up  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Knrope.  with  its 
211.2.10,784  people  in  a line.  Now  Fuhkien.  a e«  mi  pa  rati  rely  small 
population  from  a hilly  region  of  only  about  15.000,000,  Next 
the  great  nationlike  province  of  Hupeh,  with  its  population,  27,370,- 
0118,  stretching  hack  7775  miles:  yonder  comes  the  yellow  imperial 
banner  of  Hunan,  a flip  of  18.052,507  human  beings : Kwuaglung 
next,  with  its  ‘JO.IKMMMM) : Kwangsi,  Yunnan,  and  Kweichow,  tlirre 
of  the  smallest  of  them  all.  with  only  alsmt  18.tMlo.iMWl  among 
them:  after  that  S/.chucn,  one  of  the  great  provinces,  with  another 

25.tMMJ.4MHI  of  |M*ople:  i*  now  drawing  near:  Shensi  with 

ItMMNJ.tMMJ.  Kansug  with  1 5.000.4)00.  und  reaching  over  4000  miles, 
close  up  the  column.  This  procession  has  !**cn  over  thirteen  years 
in  fuis^ing. 

Dr.  Ashmore  has  succeeded  in  this  sketch  in  conveying  to  the 
Western  mind  nt  last  some  idea  of  the  iiopulonsncss  of  one  nf  the 
great  Asiatic  “ root -races.”  He  had  himself  learned  to  appreciate 
it.  passing  among  them  a score  of  years  in  the  prime  of  his  life, 
studying  their  languages  and  their  psychology,  ami  possessing 
their  confidence  and  their  friendship.  The  root  of  the  matter 
was  deep  in  him.  too,  his  heart  continually  burning  to  bring  them 
the  advantages  of  inodprn  civilization — not  for  his  own  glory  or 
the  glory  of  hi*  church,  hut  for  the  brotherhood  of  man.  The 
other  day  the  doctor  was  all  ready  to  set  out  anew  for  tie*  field 
of  his  arduous  life's  work,  inspired  bv  the  more  recent  opening*  of 
the  wav:  but  at  the  last  moment  the  doctors  forbade  the  journey. 
Still,  his  spirit,  ever  young  and  eager.  Hies  to  and  nhidrs  with 
these  huddled  myriads  he  depict*  *n  powerfully.  The  picture  re- 
minds one  of  Dp  Diiinev’s  opium-vision  of  the  endless  hosts  nf 
Heaven’s  amphitheatre  shouting  their  halleluiahs,  in  tier*  upon 
tiers  of  tin-  redeemed,  ami  of  those  other  le-t*  nf  equal  vast t*ens 
where  " unavailing  nirrct,'’  *'  unavailing  regret,"  »wcv|w  to  and  fro 
in  stonns  of  wailing. 
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The  Murder  Charge  at  a 
Labor  Union’s  Door 

(Continued  from  page  7(M .) 
ground  with  great  emit  inn,  ami  'found  the 
bomb  exactly  where  Orchard  “till  it  wan.  and 
rxactly  of  the  description  Orchard  Had  given. 

Tin-  plnn  to  kill  I).  II.  Moffat  wn*  to 
drop  a bomb  from  a window  u*  lie  walked 
a !•  mg  the  street,  The  plnn  wa*  foiled  by 
Mr.  Moffat’*  *mld.*n  dr|i«r1iire  for  Europe. 

The  m«wt  notable  attempt  at  truinwn-ck- 
ing  was  on  the  night  of  November  14,  WKJ.1. 
when  u train  carrying  (rovernot  iVahudy  and 
about  l*iia»  men  mid  women  to  a hall  in 
Victor.  Colorado,  fn«i  Cripple  Creek,  nearly 
plungi-d  over  the  curve  on  a .WO- foot  em- 
bankment. A rail  had  Is— n loosened.  A 
friend  of  tlie  engineer  did  not  want  hi*  life 
loot,  and  warning  was  given  to  him  to  erawl 
along  that  part  of  the  road,  lie  did  *o,  am] 
probably  waved  a score  of  liven. 

There  baa  been  no  sign  of  trouble  in  or 
about  the  court -room  in  which  llaywood’H 
trial  is  Iwing  carried  on.  although  many 
persons,  rrmemhering  the  turbulence  of  the 
CVrnr  d'Alene  days,  have  predicted  violent 
demonstration*  by  llaywood  sympathisers. 
But  lliere  i*  a squad  of  special  policemen  on 
guard  at  the  court-house,  the  militia  are 
ready'  to  respond  instantly  to  any  call,  and 
the  city  of  Boise  up  to  the  time  of  this 
writing  lui*  remained  as  tranquil  a*  a coun- 
try churchyard. 

Much  ditlicultv  ha*  been  experienced  in 
(lading  twelve  jurors  to  try  Haywood.  None 
of  thi?  talesmen  summoned  by  * Slu-riff  Shad 
Hodgina  has  seemed  averse  to  capital  punish-  1 
ment  or  to  circumstantial  eiidence.  but.  al- 
tbougli  tlie  jury  Im»\  has  U-n  tilled  again 
and  again,  the  attorneys  on  cither  side  have 
managed,  on  one  excuse  or  another,  to  empty  . 
the  clmirs.  The  trend  of  the  question*  ad- 
dressed to  the  talesmen  indimi'-*  that  murh  | 
of  the  corrolmmtion  of  Orchard's  rcmarkulde  j 
confession  will  depend  upon  circumstantial 
evidence. 


Impossible 

Tins  German's  incapacity  for  humor  is 
more  proverbial  than  his  aversion  to  ventila- 
tion. though  per  limps  lew*  real.  A year  or 
so  ago  an  American  student  in  Berlin  was 
attending  a lecture  in  a room  drowsily  close. 
To  keep  awake  he  Is-gan  whispering  to  a 
■ ii-rnan  at  his  side  the  story  of  Mark  Twain 
alsnit  the  mail  who  lived  all  his  life  in  a 
cbriaiic  fear  of  fresh  air.  The  relatives  of 
this  man.  as  is  well  known,  decided  after  his 
death  to  have  hi*  remain*  cremated:  and 
the  climax  of  the  story  occurs  when  tin* 
undertaker,  opening  the  door  of  the  oven  to 
see  whether  incineration  was  complete,  was 
appalled  to  hear  the  corpse  speak  out  and 
request  him  to  close  the  door  and  shut  off 
the  draught. 

The  American  sprung  the  joke  as  effec- 
tively as  he  could.  But  never  a smile  was 
his  reward.  Ilis  German  friend  remained 
for  several  momenta  in  I1  perplexed  study. 
Then  he  leaned  over  to  the  American  and 
said:  " But  how  could  that  let  The  inan 
was  dead!” 


“Antiques”  Abroad 

The  season  for  the  annual  influx  of  Amer- 
icans into  Europe  is  approaching,  and.  in 
anticipation  of  a busy  season,  the  "antique” 
dealers,  according  ro  the  reporta  of  the 
American  consular  representative*,  are  ma- 
king preparations  to  purl  with  tiudr  valu- 
able and  “ ancient  " wares  at  tlie  Usual  sacri- 
fice prices, 

All  through  the  winter  the  manufacturers 
of  antique*  have  Im-cii  kept  hitsv  to  fill  the 
orders  from  dealer*.  The  aging  season  is 
now  on.  and  when  the  good*  are  offered  for 
sale  they  will  lie  sufficient  ly  battered, 
scratch’**!.  or  frayed,  a*  the  case  may  lie. 
Many  old  piece*  of  furniture  of  the  vari- 
ous epochs  — Renaissance.  J/iui*  Quatorxe, 
Quinn-,  Seize.  Empire,  etc. — so  far  fallen 
into  decay  that  but  a square  foot  of  the 
original  material  remains  in  a fair  state  of 
preserration,  have  been  bought  up  and  re-  i 
built  along  old  lines,  and  will  Is-  sold  for 
the  genuine  old  pk-ce*.  Besides  these  re-  I 
built  article*,  most  dealer*  carry  In  stock 


a line  of  cheap  imitations,  absolutely  counter- 
feit. which  will  be  unloaded  on  the  moneyed 
hut  ignorant  American  tourist.  Even  the 
deception  of  fairly  expert  collector*  is  not 
ran-,  and  even  when  a genuine  article  is 
secured,  the  price  charged  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  its  vain*1 — that  is,  the  same  thing 
could  Is-  bought  in  the  small  town*  or  in 
the  country  for  less  than  half  what  the  city 
dealer  gets.  The  interior  of  the  countries 
and  the  nul-of-the-way  towns  are  the  sources 
of  hi*  supply  of  genuine  antiques,  and  hi* 
price*  is  advanced  at  least  100  per  cent.  This 
should  Is  a hint  to  those  who  really  desire 
to  secure  genuine  antiques  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Bruges  seem*  to  be  the  particular  Mecca  of 
the  curio-seeker  from  America,  and  ha*  the 
reputation  of  heing  both  ” easy  **  and  rich  in 
find*.  The  visitor*  do  not  srem  to  remem- 
ber tluit  for  year*  past  the  dealer*  have  in- 
vestigated every  hole  and  corner,  and  have 
acquired  everything  even  savoring  of  an- 
tiquity. hut  jump  at  everything  offered. 
Dealer*  are  active  in  putting  their  ware*  in 
the  way  of  traveller*,  and  have  agencies  at 
such  place*  a*  Bruges,  or  send  their  grind*  to 
local  uea k-r*  to  lie  sold  on  commission.  All 
American  travellers  are  regatded  or  reputed 
to  lie  millionaires,  and  pay  several  time*  the 
sum  for  which  a Kuropeun  would  secure  the 
identical  article. 

A visit  to  tlie  workshop*  of  antique  dealer* 
will  show  them  pounding  modern  brass  to 
represent  the  old-time  article.  Furniture  of 
u few  v*arn  back  which  ha*  become  worm- 
eaten  cr  decayed  i*  made  over  into  pieces 
representing  the  old  Flemish  type,  and  tin- 
imitation  i*  likely  to  deceive  trie  ordinary 
collector. 

Many  tricks  are  employed  hjr  dealers  in 
these  faked  antiques,  a favorite  one  lieing 
to  Hupplv  some  small  shop,  cigar  store,  or 
cafA  witlh  an  ’*0111'’  [minting.  The  place 
selected  i*  always  unpretentious,  and  the 
[tainting  is  hung  in  a dark  corner.  If  a 
spider  will  W so  kind  ns  to  spin  a few  cob- 
welt*  ever  It.  so  much  tlie  better.  It  i* 
usually  In  place*  of  this  sort  that  the 
“great  find*1'  picket!  up  for  a "song”  are 
made. 

The  fact*  of  tlie  case  are.  that  if  American 
tourist*  want  genuine  antique*,  they  can 
get  them,  if  they  know  what  they  are  about, 
hut  will  have  to  pay  what  i* 'certainly  a 
good  price;  and  that  if  they  purchase 
article*  at  a low  price  it  is  » practical  cer- 
tainty that  they  will  secure  something 
which  is  actually  not  worth  carting  from 
the  shop. 


In  an  East  Side  Kindergarten 

Little  Soi.lt  (hi*  brow  puckered  by  in- 
tellectual * train  a * hr  scans  on  the  black- 
hoard  a * ketrh  of  a milkmaid  and  rattle). 
•'  One — two — three — three  cows!" 

Teacher.  “ Ye*,  and  what  else?" 

Little  Solly  fin  triumphant  ha*te). 

| " And  one  ladv!” 

Teacher.  J How  many  altogether?” 
Little  §oixt.  “ One  — two  — three — ” 
( f! top*  and  dmtr*  hi * right  foot  up  and 
drum  hi*  left  leg.)  “ One— two — th-th- 
three — " (Pause*  in  a desperate  effort  to 
count  a little  further,  then  gasp*)  " On-oo- 
oooh,  teacher,  I don’t  know  how-  to  add  up 
cow*  and  ladies!” 


To  Cheer  Mosquitophobes 

United  State*  Posurt-OrsmL  W.  H. 
Michael  send*  from  Calcutta  new*  to  cheer 
the  In-art*  of  moanuitophoWs. 

■'  Citronella  oil,  he  write*,  “ i*  distilled 
from  gras*  grown  in  Ceylon,  with  an  esti- 
mates! 60,000  acres  now  in  cultivation. 
Two  crop*  are  grown  in  a year,  and  the 
harvest*  occur  in  July  or  August  and  in 
December.  The  average  yield  of  oil  to  the 
acre  of  grass  is  from  IUW  tn  4fi0  ounce*  in 
the  summer,  and  about  half  that  in  winter. 
The  record  year  of  exports  wa*  lfl£»0,  when 
they  amounted  to  1.500,000  pound*.  It  ia 
inferior  to  lemon-grass  oil.  and  ha*  been 
used  in  adulterating  the  latter  in  foreign 
laboratories. 

**  A supply  of  Indian  lemon -gras*  roots  and 


seeds  will  lie  sent  to  tlie  Agricultural  Jle- 
part  men  t at  Washington,  which  is  already 
interested  in  experimentation  with  essential 
oil  grasses.'' 


The  Early  Bird 

Bishop  Brewster,  of  Connecticut,  is 
noted  for  his  funny  stories,  and  hi*  latest  i* 
I said  to  lie  almui  an  old  reprohute  who  dr- 
i cidcd  to  re|N-nl,  and  announced  to  every  one 
that  whatever  wrong  be  had  done  should  In- 
made  right.  So  a man  whom  lie  had  cheated 
out  of  u large  sum  of  money  went  around  at 
midnight  to  demand  it. 

“ But  what  did  you  come  at  this  hour  for, 
and  wake  me  up?  Why  not  wait  till  to- 
morrow''’ aaid  tlie  old  sinner,  crossly. 

“ I came  now,"  n plied  the  man.  *'  to  avoid 
the  rush.” 


To  Save  Miners’  Lives 

Rtennui  succeasful  experiment*  have 
Into  conducted  in  a Yorkshire  mine  with 
two  kind*  of  artificial  breathing  apparatus 
| to  enable  rescuers  to  work  in  irrespiralde 
| nir  after  an  explosion.  A portion  of  the 
I mine  Had  Is-en  provided  with  the  condition* 
existing  after  an  explosion.  Four  men  were 
rquip[N-d  with  the  contrivance*  and  re 
I rnained  in  the  place  several  hours  engaged 
i in  such  work  a*  would  Ih-  necessary  after 
I an  exploaion.  It  is  Is-Hcvcd  that  these 
devices  would  enable  a corps  of  trained 
I men  to  enter  a mine  filled  with  foul  air.  to 
restore  the  ventilation,  and  .to  nave  many 
I lives. 


Ambiguous 

At  tlie  death  of  a much-kind  pastor  some 
I years  ago.  the  vestry  of  a prominent  New 
York  church  resolved  to  place  a tablet  to 
hi*  memory  in  the  vestibule  of  tin-  church. 
In  due  time  the  tablet  appeared  in  its  place, 
where  it  still  remain*.  It  lias  caused  not  a 
few  smiles;  for,  after  reciting  u list  of  the 
former  pastor'*  virtues  ami  labors.  If.  close* 
with  the  ouotation; 

“ Now  the  people  of  God  have  rest." 


FOR  TUB  NURSERY—  FOR  THE  TABLE. 

Pan  *n  «,-**.  is  »1l  ctimn l-s,  uoOrr  nit  mndition*.  IIosi.bm’s 
Baglk  Riant-  CoNosasun  Milk  soil  I'rruLM*  Osano  r.  v»»- 
oiAitt)  Mii.k  fillrvcry  milk  or  cream  requirement.  Superior  Ini 


THE  BEST  WORM  LOZBNGU  tor  CHILDREN  mt. 
BROWN’S  VBRMIPUOB  COMFITS.  ij  etna  * to* 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Pears’ 

The  public’s  choice  since  1789. 

“Your  cheeks  are 
peaches,”  he  cried. 

“No,  they  are 
Pears’,”  she  replied. 

Pears’  Soap 
brings  the  color  of 
health  to  the  skin. 

It  is  the  finest 
toilet  soap  in  all 
the  world. 
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JAPAN’S  AMBASSADOR  OF  PEACE 

(H:\FJIAI.  BARON  TAUF-MOTO  KVIIOKI.  Till;  HERO  OF  UAO-TAXO  AND  OF  MCKDKN,  WEARER  OF  THE  FIRST  CLASS  ORDERS  OF  TIIK  RISING 
HEX  AND  TIIK  GOLDEN  KITE,  IS  VISITING  THIS  COCNTRY  AS  TIIK  Ol'EST  Or  TIIK  I • N ITTII  STATES.  IN  TIIK  I'lloriKiltAI'll.  TAKE*  l»l'R- 
IXG  TIIK  OKNKUAI.'H  MAY  IN  WASHINGTON.  THE  MSTIXOITHHED  JAPANESE  MAY  BE  SEEN  IN  THE  CENTRE  OF  TIIK  GROIT\  WEARING  A 
GOLF  CAP.  AT  HIS  LEFT.  IN  TIIK  POI.MIWI.VG  ORDER.  ARE  GENERAL  M A>' AKTHITI,  l\  S.  A..  GENERAL  WOOD,  I'.  S.  A.  (FORMER  MILL- 
TART  A FT  At  TIE  AT  TOKIO),  ANH  CAPTAIN  TANAKA  I A 0.1  CT  ANT  TO  GENERAL.  KlItoKI  I 

Fmoi  «tfr«i>(n|iti  i'/-.  I>»  l'ii, !«■.(. «1  ,V  l!»ilmru«i 
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SOUPS 

STEWS  and  HASHES 

arc  rendered  much  more  tasty  and 
appetizing  by  using 

Lea  & Perrins’ 
Sauce 

THC  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  is  a rare  relish  for  Fish,  Meats, 
Game,  Salads,  Cheese,  etc. 

BEWARE  or  IMITATIONS 

Jo**  Duncaa’s  Sent.  Agmla,  Nrw  York 
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The  Holsman  Automobile 


five 

TEAM 

OF 

SUCCESS 


RM«« 

Ilk*  a 
Carrlar* 


A STANDARD  type  of  power  vehicle,  light,  strong, 
handsome,  high-wheeled.  Iilith  >..»llod-  .Irnpl. • 

anil  spletKUtUy  efficient. ''Rl.lesUke  a Cimiuice.  ’ 

nnUrle»»ly  and  smoothly,  over  paved  «-»ty  «trn-.»  or 
r--k.le»t,  mttle.t  country  road*.  KrwclxaUy  no  rcpiur* 
and  low  maintenance. 

Solid  Ruldrer  TLrea-no  pneumatlca 
Alr-t  iKiled— no  water  to  treexc.  ilolaiuai 
*■  tolly  patented. 

Two  almplc  kind  lever*  retvUte  entire  conm.l-sUrt, 

Mnp.  reverae  and  leak..  No  lire  j*lc*.  (nction  dutclte 
irrrwtul  fear*,  pump.,  rtc  Double  hUl-climtimir  n,u 

ftetrvt.  Send  Kdiy  Ice  llauitwimr  lloohlrl  free-. 

HOLSMAN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY  ♦ 

*87  ■onadnork  Block  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


Mexican  Palm  Leaf  Hat  CA 

kilulaMl.  tKiMrot 

»wfanab.r  MtmcW | 

r.U  o~|V»  >Hh  fl.™l 
' in.  IUU.I.UH 


t*  it"  W*  * «<l^S»£.7o 


Jfinanclnl 


Bill*  of  exchange  bought  and 
»olil.  Cable  Transfer*  to  Eu- 
rope and  South  Africa,  Com- 
mercial and  Traveller*'  iAttera 
w*  of  Credit  Collectiuue  tnuiie. 

Credit.  International  Cheque*.  Cer- 

' tiUcatea  of  DepoalL 

Brown  Brothers  A Co., 

Donnas,  No.  Bfi  Wall  Shut. 
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HOW  TO  GET  STRONG 

AND  HOW  TO  STAY  50 
By  WILLIAM  BLAIKIE 

A valoalde  bonk,  with  practical.  mtiHnon  imw  dlrwllons 
tnu  ran  be  followed  by  any  one.  tl.OO  ml,  poilagi  i t tin 

■-1BPKK  A BltTBUU,  PCBUSHKK*.  NEW  YOBK 
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The  Waterloo  at  Fort  Myer 

f Con  tinned  from  pagr  7H9.) 

elwaper  than  having  it  dune  at  the  fort,  and 
much  In-tier  work. 

'•  H Troop,  at  that  time,  was  practising 
for  the  military  allow  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  and  the  men  ami  officer*  were  work- 
ing like  slaves,  ao  that  we'd  dn  well.  And  no. 
aU»ut  a week  Iwfnrc  we  were  to  go  to  N'ew 
York,  we  brought  our  dr***  uniform*  down 
to  the  laundry.  That  la,  nearly  a hundred 
of  iu  did.  He  promised  to  have  them  ready- 
two  dav*  Iwfore  we  atarted  and  to  do  great 
work.  He  vraan't  lying. 

M I wu  the  first  man  to  ask  for  my  clothe*. 

' How  much  ?’  I aaka. 

“ ‘ Six  bundled  and  one  dolls,  ten  cent*.' 
aava  Sam,  the  laundryman. 

Cut  out  your  joking.1  says  I.  * I’m  in  a 
hurry!* 

" ' Me  no  Inker.’  the  heathen  replied.  Ami 
he  fiaaliea  the  bill  that  we  had  run  up  on 
John. 

" I wasn't  able  to  speak,  Init  there  waa 
no  need  of  It.  He  did  all  that  was  neee* 

“7;v 

tou  no  pay?  he  grins.  ‘All  Hglil. 
Suits  still  in  water.  !*t  stay  there  till  bill 
settled.’ 

*'  He  had  ua.  you  m>o.  I went  hack  and 
told  the  boys.  \Ve  knew  that  it  would  la- 
court  'martial  for  ours  If  w«i  didn’t  have 
clothe*.  It  was  no  use  to  mughbouse  the 
Chink,  aa  our  clothes  had  to  lie  dried  and 
pressed. 

“ " hat  did  we  dot  Well,  I guess  the 
Yankee  trooper  is  taught  to  think  quirk  and 
act  quicker.  I collected  about  six  dollars 

Kr  man  over  ami  ulmve  the  laundry  bill, 
un  innocent  and  guilty  alike,  and  paid  in 
advance  for  all  the  clothes.  He  told  me  to 
come  round  the  next  morning.  I never 
thought  how  *t rang*-  it  was  that  he  could 
do  all  that  work  overnight. 

M Next  morning  the  store  was  open  nml 
emptv.  except  for  our  rlothes.  all  pressed  up. 
The  Chink  had  fooled  me.  The  things  hud 
been  ready,  hut  he'd  got  our  money-  ami 
made  his  getaway.  A sign  told  us  to  take 
nur  things.  We  did.  We’d  have  taken  his 
hide  if  he'd  Iwen  there.  Hut  l.e  had  made  a 
good  thing,  collected  his  hill  aud  faded 
away.  I’ll  hrl  John  more  than  got  his 
money  hack.  Wr  had  no  way  of  knowing 
how  much  wr  hud  really  been  overcharged, 
nml  T think  he  rnhhed  it  into  us  poor 
soldier*. 

“That’s  why  I’m  for  keeping  them  out  of 
our  school*.  They  learn  all  our  trirka,  put 
a few  Mongolian  flourishes  on  them,  nerve 
them  up  to  us.  and  we  don’t  recognise  them 
until  we  are  paying  the  doctor's  hill." 


Shirts  and  Ice-boxes  Wanted 

I'niteu  States  Consul  K.  I..  Harris,  of 
Smyrna,  in  his  latest  report  speaks  feelingly 
of  two  long-felt  wants  in  Asia  Minor: 

**  At  present  there  are  no  American  shirts 
on  sale  in  Smyrna.  Practically  all  the 
shirts  come  from  Austria.  Knglami.  ami 
France.  Tl»ey  retail  at  fil  to  $1  25  each. 

A shirt  which  opens  all  the  way  down  in 
front  dor*  not  seem  to  find  much  favor 
here,  Colored  shirts,  with  cuff*  attached, 
are  the  only  ones  in  use  for  Hpring  and 
summer  wear.  There  is  a good  opportunity 
for  American  shirt*  here,  ami  a market 
could  more  easily  1h*  secured  than  in  many 
of  the  Kuropean  cities.  A reliable  agent  to 
call  upon  the  local  trade,  am]  a few  sample* 
to  show  the  quality  and  color  of  the  goods, 
would  be  the  only  outfit  necessary  to  start 
with. 

" There  is  also  a splendid  opportunity  for  | 
the  sale  of  American  refrigerators  ami  ice- 
boxes.  What  is  needed  is  a box  which  will 
retail  at  from  f 15  to  $20." 


Her  Wish 

Mamma.  “ Helen,  you  know  that  I whip 
you  because  I love  you  and  wish  you  to 
grow  up  a good  girl.” 

IIKI.E.V  *’  Well,  mamma.  I wish  you  didn't 
think  quite  so  much  of  me.” 
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FOR.D 

Time 

and  Money 
and — A Motor  Car 

Any  Doctor  will  tell  you  his  practice 
seemed  to  drop  off  alarmingly  as  soon  as 
he  had  gotten  himself  a motor  car. 
Seemed  as  if  he  was  idle  two  thirds  of 
his  time. 

When  he  figured  It  out,  however,  he  found 
his  practice  and  income  were  steadily  in- 
creasing, and  that,  thanks  to  the  speedy, 
tireless  car,  he  could  handle  just  three 
times  the  work — make  three  times  as 
many  calls  in  a day,  if  necessary,  as  he 
could  before,  and  still  retain  his  own 
health.  And  for  a pleasure  ride  after- 
ward— the  car  never  tires. 

City  Salesmen,  collectors,  inspectors,  con- 
tractors, business  and  professional  men 
in  all  lines  who  have  to  cover  large  ter- 
ritoi7  every  day,  are  reaping  rich  harvests 
in  time  and  results  by  the  use  of  Ford 
runabouts. 

Designed  for  the  work— light,  which  means 
low  tire  expense  ; economical— low  first 
cost,  low  cost  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance ; simple,  reliable,  durable,  flexible, 
but  unbreakable. 

Aek  your  nearest  Ford  agent  to  show  you 

— a demonstration  will  be  a revelation. 


SfeOO 


f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


Model  K,  « CjrL,  15  11. 1*. 


FORD  MOTOR  CO. 


17  Piquelle  Ave. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


Brandi  Retail  Stores:  Nr»  Yuri,  Plii'-idr Ijihta,  llcslou. 
1 d M*  "’  hUnjl And  Laima.  City.  Stand- 


. IV-lroit  and  Lamar  City.  Stand- 
• FnUKMcu.  Oakland  and  Lo»  Angrier. 
Ihatnbuiorr  lor  Cahlurma.  (anail un  Trade  rum-lied  by 
Ford  Motor  Cc»»pa»v  r4  Canada,  Walken  .lie.  Unt. 

"THK  JACK  THAI  III  VV  UI'ILDS** 


CKS 


You  would  not  buy  a car  if  the  crank-shaft 
or  any  other  essential  part  wore  cheaply  made 
of  infrrinr  tnutcrv.U.  > rt  then-  an-  limes-  when 
i hr  jack  is  the  most  essential  purt.  and  everything 
depends  upon  it  If  it  isn't  a • Burrell  Jock,"  il 
isn't  a good  jack,  nor  safe  to  use  on  your  ear. 
Other  jocks  are  a little  cheaper,  but  -think  it  oi 
-can  you  afford  to  h ive  ,»  cheaper  jack? 

Tl.«  "Rarrvtt"  It  >u|if.lird  by  the  bee  aut>. mobile  oaken 
And  reliable  dealer*  Alto  direct  :-v  u*  Wnle  lu»  Catalogue 
Till.  Ill  Ft  >1  A NI  FAl'TI  KI  N(«  ( tlMI'AM 

Cwladir  M.krn  ml  -llerwu"  Jtrls 

AI.LFt.HKW.  I* A. 
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THE  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  CONTESTANTS  IN  THE  RECENT  COURT-TENNIS  CHAMPIONSHIP  ABROAD 
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Jay  Gould,  the  Winner  Eustace  H.  Miles,  the  former  Champion 

•f AT  oorij),  2d.  WON  THE  AVIATT.rn  OOrRT-TENNI*  ciiampionsuip  in  knoland  recently,  DEFEATING 
THE  FORMER  CHAMPION,  El*  NT  ACE  II.  MILEH.  RY  A !M  T INK  OF  THREE  OI*T  OR  FIVE  SETH 


ON  THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  ENGLISH 

EXTRACTS  FROM  “A  REPORT  ON  THE  EXAMINATIONS  IN  ENGLISH  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  HARVARD  COLLEGE ” 


A QUESTION  that  has  pawled  editor*  for  many  year*  la 
aimwrrrd,  at  least  in  part,  in  “ A Report  on  the  Examina- 
tions in  English  for  Admission  to  Harvard  College.”  now 
published  liy  Messrs.  C.  N.  Oreenough,  F.  \V.  O.  Hersey. 
and  It.  Nutter,  instructors  in  English  at  Harvard  College. 
Most  of  the  young  men  who  apply  for  employment  as  reporters 
or  editor*  are  graduate*  of  college*  or  universities,  and  desperate 
chief  editor*  have  long  torn  their  scanty  hair  and  wondered  where 
and  how  these  |Milished  youths  have  learned  to  maltreat  the  poor 
old  English  language  so  diabolically.  Now  the  secret  is  out. 
" Prep."  school  is  the  place. 

Tins,  at  least,  is  the  conclusion  that  one  draws  from  reading 
the  awful  messes  of  words  perpetrated  by  carefully  tutored  boy* 
seeking  admission  at  Harvard.  Ample  official  warning  i*  published 
that  “no  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work  i* 
seriously  faulty  in  spelling,  grammar,  punctuation,  or  division 
into  ita'ragruphs.”  Yet  the  martyrdom  of  the  language  goes  on. 
Sane  of  the  tortures  indicted  upon  it  are  more  ingenious  than  any 
invented  by  the  Grand  Inquisition. 

Here  are  a few  gem*  of  thought  from  umhitious  sub- freshmen: 
"One  brother  is  an  optima*  and  the  other  a pessimn*.'' 

“ Tin- re  Shy  lock  hail  come  to  get  his  forfeit  of  a pound  of  flesh 
in  perfectly  good  faith,  Init  got  the  raw  end  of  the  deal." 

“ Shylork  was  so  blinded  to  his  thirst  for  revenge  that  hr  bit 
off  hi*  own  nose.” 

Of  course,  it  is  a trifle  exacting  to  expect  high  standing  in  Eng- 
lish from  busy  young  gentlemen  whose  energies  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed In  running,  jumping,  swimming,  rowing,  held  and  track 
games,  liam-bull.  and  football;  yet  one  wonders  how  even  they  can 
iuvent  such  brainstorm  effect*  as  these: 

“Macbeth,  the  villianou*  King  of  Scotland." 


" The  plot  in  the  Cornu*  is  Vice  ami  Temptation  trying  to  best 
Chastity. ' 

" Madieth  was  an  able  general,  and  did  not  have  any  trait*  to 
kill  any  one.” 

" The  tables  are  turned.  Antonio  having  the  .few  at  his  complete 
merry." 

” CSareth  was  the  youngest  son  of  King  Lot  and  Queen  Bella- 
donna.” 

" I like  Shakespeare  very  well,  and  have  read  most  of  his 
Waverley  Novels.” 

Indeed!  Wasn't  it  Bacon  who  wrote  Sir  Walter's  stories? 

Here  is  rare  news: 

“ Addison  passed  his  early  life  in  the  place  in  which  he  was  horn. 
It  was  situated  a little  way  from  Harvard  College  on  what  was  then 
called  Tory's  Row.  He  was  educated  by  a private  tutor,  and,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  entered  Harvard  College,  Hi  had  no  roam* 
at  the  College,  but  lived  at  hi*  own  home.  The  beauty  of 
the  country  around  his  place  afforded  him  many  topics  for  his 
books.” 

" Addison  was  a student-loving  boy.” 

"Now  I was  enthused  by  the  pleasure  I found  in  'The  Lady  of 
the  lAike.'  " 

" Imagine  how  severe  a blow  feel*  when  vour  only  amiability  is 
abducted  in  a manner  a«  .Jessica  was  taken.” 

“ 1 have  read  from  several  different  authors,  fictional  and  other- 
wise." 

“The  ' Autocrat  ‘ wa*  full  of  fresh  idea*,  and.  in  the  main,  little 
stunt*  of  pleasant  nonsense.” 

“ Although  his  bud  points  are  showed  up  rather  plainly,  he  has 
some  good  one*.” 

" Hi*  younger  brother  was  kind  of  jealous  of  Godfrey’s  life.” 
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“ If  any  real  good  aisdogy  roulil  be  made 
for  this  Ural  murder,  all  the  other*  would  full 
in  line  ” 

" I got  uu  outline  of  (lie  story  and  uaw 
ibe  plot  uu  big  uu  a tide  of  a bouse." 

'■  Scott '»  poem*  up|X'itl  to  me,  lut-uuue  tbey 
arc  quite  probable,  good  rhytlini  und  sound 
plot." 

“The  Club  served  to  make  tie  n aequaint- 
«U  with  uuc  unotla-r,  also  ki.  them  to- 
gether closely  and  to  puuinli  each  other'* 
faults." 

“They  uee  ahead  of  them  a woman  whom 
lied  Murdock  uay*  is  crazy;  that  ulie 
wanders  about  through  the  forest;  that  it 
would  lie  belter  for  the  neighborhood  if  site 
were  killed." 

**  In  upite  of  Jolin*on'a  rough,  rode  ways, 
ami  although  lie  ate  like  a pig,  lie  hud  inauy 
friends." 

" Addiuon'u  first  work  was  n poem  in  which 
he  compared  Wellington  to  the  < iuiirdiun 
Angle,  because  of  his  ode  on  the  liultlc  of 
Blenheim." 

“ Godfrey  Caaa  was  called  away  from  a 
nice  time  where  his  loved  Nancy  was  to- 
gether with  the  doctor  by  Silas  Manicr. 
who  had  found  Godfrey's  daughter  in  his 
home  instead  of  his  gold." 

What  is  the*  remedy  for  this  chaotic  condi- 
tion? The  authors  of  tin*  jwtmplilef  do  not 
pretend  to  answer  with  finality.  But  who- 
ever reads  their  report  will  agree  that  it 
would  pay  teucliors  to  devote  time  nnd  effort 
to  such  primitive  studies  as  spelling  nnd 
parsing  and  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  even 
at  tlie  expense  of  such  luxuries  as  " lan- 
guage lessons”  and  other  modish  fallals 
which  are  supposed  to  lead  along  the  royal 
road  to  good  English. 


A Substitute 

Betxo  very  close-fisted.  Mason  had  never 
allowed  himself  the  cimtljr  habit  of  smoking. 
He  always  felt  himself  a loser  when  any  one 
treated  to  cigars.  Hut  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  party  he  was  with  entered  a 
stationery  and  cigar  store,  be  made  up  his 
mind  to  have  his  share  of  the  treat. 

"Won’t  you  have  a smoke  this  time!" 
asked  the  leader. 

" N*o.  thank  you."  replied  Mason : "hut  if 
you  don’t  mind,  I believe  I'll  take  a pencil." 


Army  War  College  Ready 
for  Occupancy 

Is  little  more  than  threw  years  wince  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  laid  its  corner-stone,  the  War 
College  of  tin*  United  States  Army  luis  Iwn 
finished.  General  Mackenzie,  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. baa  notified  the  Secretary  ol  War  that 
the  new  building  is  ready  for  occupancy. 

Tlie  War  College  is  the  most  striking 
feature  of  a great  military  improvement 
scheme.  It  occupies  a prominent  site  in  the 
Washington  Barracks  reservation,  overlook- 
ing the  Potomac.  To  this  college  will  come 
the  picked  men  of  the  army,  to  receive  in- 
struction in  the  broader  and  Wore  advanced 
problems  of  warfare.  At  one  cud  of  the 
building  stands  the  statue  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  presented  to  tlie  United  States  by  Em- 
peror William. 

In  architecture  and  in  construction  the 
War  College  is  a remarkable  creation.  The 
cost  was  nearly  $700,000,  and  the  entire 
work  was  done  by  day  lulior  under  the 
supervision  of  Major  John  S.  Sewell,  of  the 
Engineer  Corna.  The  building  is  in  the  form 
of  a cross,  with  a dome  at  the  intersection. 
The  whole  is  after  the  Roman  basilica  style. 
Brick  and  Indiana  limestone  form  the  ex- 
terior walls,  and  the  roof  is  dark  slate. 
Unobtrusive  dignity  characteri&ea  the  archi- 
tectural design.  In  front  and  at  each  end 
i»  an  entrance  pavilion,  galdc  above  and 
massive  piers  and  Ionic  column*  beneath. 
On  tlie  front,  flanking  the  central  (tavilion, 
an-  pilasters  several  feet  lower  than  the 
Ionic  columns. 

Inside,  on  tlie  main  floor,  is  a lecture-room 
that  will  scat  225  men.  The  plan  of  the 
interior  is  very  similar  to  that  of  many 
modern  university  buildings.  The  distinct 
feature  ia  a central  rotunda. 


“The  MASTER’S  BEST” 

Club  Cocktails 

The  Best  that  Anyone  can  Serve 


Thousands  have  discarded 
the  idea  of  making  their 
own  cocktails — all  will  after 
giving  the  CLUB  COCK- 
TAILS a fair  trial.  Scien- 
tifically blended  from  the 
choicest  old  liquors  and  mel- 
lowed with  age  make  them 
the  perfect  cocktails  they  are. 
The  following  label  appears 
on  every  bottle. 

Guaranteed  under  the  National 
Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Ad, 
approved  June  30th,  1906. 
Serial  No.  1707. 


G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  & BRO., 

Sole  Proprietor*. 

Hartford 
New  York 
London 


VACUUM 


take  care  of  your 
engine  under  all 
conditions  ia 
Mobiioil.  Wha 
ever  the  make  of  your 
ant i -mobile  or  the  kind  of 
engine  which  propels  it — 
theie  (■  a special  grade  of 


M0BIL0IL 

Iforll.  Molitloll  In  If*  Arc  dif- 
ferent grade*  Is  scleallltcnl  .y 
correct  — li*  ti-c  completely 
eliminates  all  lubrication 
trouble*. 

S»r.t  for  tioofcli*  wt*r||  tells  l>» 


Mobil.  •<> 


— 


wtw-re  i-i  Utrn-ta  a: 


.•  ut  T 


GENTLEMEN 

WHO  DRESS  fOR  STYLE 


BOSTON 

GARTER 

f THE  RECDCRUED  SHROUD" 
"VSThc  Name  Is 
f stamped  on ever*  .k/ 

CUSHION! 


FOR  EAST  WRITING. 


Buy  am  axxaritJ  mmf/e  're/-**  /»«>  >J  Cts.,  am./  .Aaoxe  a 
fan  ta  Am,/  f/aviny  /attmJ  one,  xtUk  to  it  t 


rutv  r>u  frum 

H.  BAINBRIDQC  A CO..  99  WILLIAM  BT..  NEW  YORK, 

or  any  Stationery  Store. 


<H.  HKWtTT’S  PATENT). 

Suitable  tor  writing  in  every  position;  glide  over  any 
paper ; never  scratch  or  spurt 

MjiIc  in  KncUi-tol  die  r’.  u >t  Sheffield  lulled  »tc*l,  Hai.l-Pointsu 
!■*■*»  am  mare  Umraiie,  and  »r»  ahead  o<  oil  oilier* 
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The  Engine  ready  to  be  tested  on  tta  Treadmill 


A MILE  A MINUTE  WITHOUT  MOVING  AN  INCH 

PUTTING  A MODERN  LOCOMOTIVE  THROUGH  ITS  PACES  ON  A TREADMILL 


IN  the  ohl  days  when  an  engine  wan  built  it  was  the  custom 
to  test  her  by  sending  her  out  on  tike  read.  Kudyard  Kipling 
once  wrote  a story  describing  how  a great  locomotive  was 
tried  out.  This  was  true  at  that  time.  It  was  usual  then  to 
take  the  engine,  hitch  a lot  of  heavy  freight-cars  to  her,  and 
send  her  out  over  the  line,  on  levels  and  tangents,  on  curves  and 
grades,  until  she  showed  exactly  what  was  in  her  for  those  pur- 
poses. But  nowadays  the  railroad  men  want  to  know  more,  and 
they  want  to  know  it  before  they  entrust  a scheduled  passenger 
or  freight  train  to  her  mercies;  so  they  put  the  engine  on  a tread- 
mill. The  tlrst  thing  they  do  with  her  then  is  to  allow  her  wheels 
to  revolve  to  capacity,  for  in  that  the  maximum  speed  is  figured. 
Then  she  is  coupled  to  an  arrangement  with  a dial  attachment,  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  her  pulling  power.  By  a backward  pull 
tin*  engineer  make*  her  draw  the  equivalent  of  everything  from  a 
luggage-car  to  a mile  lung  freight  train. 

Now  she  is  to  all  intents  and  purpose*  racing  over  the  meadows, 
the  track  clear  and  the  wav  straight;  now  she  is  striking  the 
grade  on  the  other  side  of  a large  town,  and  (Muitlug  like  a human 
being  in  distress.  Stronger  and  stronger  grows  that  backward  pull 
until  No.  0000  finds  herself  slowing  up.  After  a time  site  is  re- 
quired to  start  or  try  to  start  again,  with  every  known  condition 
against  her,  every  brake,  bar,  lock,  and  lever  set  wrong.  This  is 
to  learn  her  starting  power — a most  important  thing  in  railroading. 
All  the  time  tire  engine  waa  pulling  and  hauling,  racing  and 
' checking.  her  steam-gauges  and  water-gauge*  had  been  telling  little 
stories  of  their  own,  and  these  stories  were  listened  to  with  in- 
terest. They  were  telling  about  the  pressure  of  tbo  steam  in  the 
boiler,  with  the  amount  of  water  and  coal  used.  They  were 
saying  whether  tin*  amount  of  fuel  was  producing  the  maximum 
of  steam  or  whether  there  was  a mistake  somewhere.  They  were 
telling  as  plainly  as  the  words  will  whether  the  boiler  was  large 
enough  for  the  grate  or  the  grate  too  large  for  the  boiler. 

Nowadays,  with  an  engine  on  the  treadmill,  these  skilled  men 
eun  learn  exactly  what  every  part  of  the  machine  is  doing,  and 
woe  to  the  pnrt  that  fails  in  its  share.  It  means  another  trip 
to  the  const  ruction  department  and  the  supplying  of  new  parts. 

Speed  and  pull  nnd  pressure  and  rlTeotivcnnis  of  parts  do  not 
end  the  tests  of  No.  0000.  Another  important  and  interesting 
thing  is  determined  while  she  is  on  the  treadmill,  and  that  Is  her 
best  load.  It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  engines  for  some  reason 
are  never  exactly  alike.  They  may  lie  of  the  same  type,  parts 
made  from  the  same  pattern  may  go  Into  them,  and  the  same 
workmen  may  construct  them  nn  the  same  plan;  but  just  the 
same,  they  differ.  Old  engineer*  will  tell  yon  of  that,  and  there- 
fore there  must  be  a test  for  each  engine. 

Once  the  test  was  to  hitch  on  cars  to  an  engine  "until  she  laid 
down  and  cried,”  as  they  said;  that  is.  till  she  couldn't  pull 
another  car  over  the  line  marked  out.  Nowadays  they  never  do 
that,  but  by  a scientific  arrangement  of  pulleys,  levers,  and  wheels, 
strike  the  golden  mean  between  too  much  weight  and  too  little — 
the  exact  point  where  the  machine  can  do  its  best  work,  in  the 
shortest  time,  under  the  most  adverse  conditions. 

The  principle  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a bod -carrier  who 
overloads  himself  for  a climb  up  a ladder,  and  is  therefore  wearied 
by  a single  trip,  while  the  man  who  loads  light  make*  many  trips, 
with  a minimum  of  elfort,  and  therefore  accomplishes  more.  The 


modern  railroad  superintendent  wants  to  get  the  most  bricks  over 
his  division  every  day. 

The  proposition  of  putting  a locomotive  on  a treadmill  and 
running  it  at  full  speed  just  to  find  out  whnt  it  can  do  is  a little 
startling.  The  demands  made  upon  locomotives  to-day  have  ma- 
terially changed  the  conditions  of  former  year*.  Longer  cars, 
heavier  trains,  higher  sliced,  and  longer  runs  arc  all  factors  which 
must  be  dealt  with.  Nothing  short  of  the  most  accurate  knowl- 
edge obtainable  regarding  every  element  of  design  and  its  effect 
on  the  operation  of  the  machine  as  n whole  meets  the  needs  of  the 
mun  who  builds  « locomotive. 

There  are  certain  qualities  of  a locomotive  which  con  only  be 
determined  by  actual  trial  in  service;  fur  instance,  the  starting 
power.  Other  qualities  cannot  lie  well  determined  when  the  ma- 
chine is  in  service,  because  when  running  at  high  speed  conditions 
cannot  ho  kept  uniform  for  a long  enough  period  of  time.  If  the 
test  were  started  on  a level  straight  track  n curve  or  a hill  would 
be  rent-hod  before  the  running  conditions  had  become  sufficiently 
established  to  measure.  The  difficulty  of  conducting  a test  at 
high  speed  can  hardly  lie  appreciated.  Some  of  the  men  making 
the  test  are  often  required  to  ride  in  a small  box  secured  to  the 
outside  of  the  engine  near  the  cowcatcher,  where  the  noise,  duat, 
nnd  jar  arc  frightful. 

The  testing-machine  it*elf  is  nothing  hut  a huge  treadmill.  Th^ 
locomotive  stands  still  when  being  tested,  while  its  driving-wheels 
are  spinning  around  as  fast  as  it  it  were  pulling  n train  at  full 
speed.  The  driving-wheels  do  not  rest  upon  the  tracks,  hut  upon 
large,  heavy  wheels  which  cab  revolve  and  no  allow  the  locomotive 
drivers  to  turn,  without  moving  the  locomotive  either  forward  or 
backward.  The  coupler  of  the  locomotive,  which  under  operating 
conditions  would  be  attached  to  the  train,  is  secured  to  a mighty 
scale,  especially  arranged  to  weigh  the  pull  exerted  in  drawing  a 
train.  It  would  seem  easy  work  for  a great  locomotive,  with  its 
drivers  resting  on  large  steel  wheels,  to  spin  them  around  at 
almost  any  speed,  hut  it  is  possible  under  these  conditions  to  make 
it  do  as  much  work  as  if  it  were  pulling  a heavy  freight-train 
up  a hill.  It  is  os  easy  to  make  the  locomotive  work  in  the  testing- 
plant  ns  it  is  to  make  a horse  or  dug  work  on  a treadmill. 

With  (he  apparatus  us  arranged  it  is  posidble  to  measure  the 
speed  nt  which  the  wheels  ure  travelling  in  miles  per  hoar,  the 
pull  exerted  to  haul  the  train,  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  boiler, 
the  coal  and  water  used,  as  well  a*  other  quantities  necessary  to 
make  the  test-record  complete.  Many  of  the  measurements  are 
automatical! v recorded  ns  the  test  progress**,  so  that  when  it  is 
finished  ita  history  is  complete  and  ready  for  examination. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  the  test-plant  determines  is 
the  best  load  for  each  different  type  of  locomotive.  It  used  to  be 
the  custom  to  make  a freight- train  ns  large  ns  an  engine  could 
handle,  on  the  theory  that  in  this  way  it  did  the  greatest  amount 
of  work.  This  method  lins  been  superseded,  for  it  has  been  proved 
that  mi  engine  mil  actually  do  more  if  it  were  not  so  heavily 
loaded. 

Trains  are  made  up  now  on  a lw«is  whieh  loads  the  locomotive 
fo  it*  capacity  of  greatest  usefulness,  considering  the  grades, 
curves,  and  weather.  As  a result  there  are  fewer  breakdown*, 
fewer  delays  due  to  trains  being  stalled,  and  better  satisfaction 
all  around. 
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The  Bachelor’s  Script 

By  Reginald  Wright  Kauffman 

F. ike’s  little  ironic*  generally  wear  petti- 

costs. 

Politics  i*  a masculine  game,  but  the  final 
boss  hm  a woman. 

The  woman  who  is  no  spring  chicken  will 
usually  lay  for  you. 

Love  laugh*  at  locksmith*,  but  the  gold- 
smith is  a serious  matter. 

The  husliand'*  day:  eight  hour*  for  sleep, 
eight  hours  for  work,  ami  eight  Itours  for 
explanations. 


On  the  Rocks 

Dhyle’h  Coat.  - What  kind  of  a hat  is 
that  you’ve  just  eaten  T” 

LfffLLrs’s  Goat.  “ Panama  a a a-a  !” 


His  Plea 

Joiws.  “Prisoner,  have  you  anything  to 
say  to  the  court  la-fore  sentence  is  pro- 
nounced ?” 

Prisoner.  “ I ls*g  the  court  to  consider 
the  youthfulncas  of  my  attorney.” 


. A Loud  Habit 

A well  known  comedian  met  a fellow 
actor  the  other  dav  in  Herald  Square. 

“ Hello,  .lack!”  he  said.  **  Anything  to  do 
this  evening!” 

“ Nothing  special.”  replied  the  other. 

" Well,  let’s  go  up  to  the  Hotel  Aatnr  anil 
hear  the  newly  rich  eat  soup.” 


How  They  Do  It 

First  Little  Girl.  “ When  you  grow  up 
are  you  going  tu  advertise  fur  a husband !” 
Second  Little  Girl.  “ No;  I’m  going  to 
be  a widow.  They  don’t  have  to.” 


The  Automaid 

“ How  many  servant*  does  Mrs.  Randall 
keep!” 

“None.  She  i*  one  of  those  ’self-maid’ 
women.” 


Both  Out  and  In 

The  Needy  One.  “ I say,  old  man.  could 
you  lend  me  a dollar  for  u day  or  two!” 
The  Other  One.  “My  dear  fellow,  the 
dollar  I lend  is  out  «t  pri-xent,  and  I’ve 
several  names  down  for  it  when  it  conics 
luck.” 


Catalogue  Price 

**  l>o  you  think  Dauber’*  picture  worth 
ratalogue  price T” 

“ It’s  still  a quarter,  isn’t  it!" 


Saving  His  Life 

The  Man  In.  “ Hey!  I’m  drowning, 
-lump  in  and  pull  me  out  I” 

The  Man  on  the  Pier.  “ I can’t  swim.” 
The  Man  In.  ” Well,  jump  in  and  let  me 
stand  on  you,  you  blithering  idiot!” 


Often  Enough 

Rich  Aunt.  “ You  only  visit  me  when 
you  want  money.” 

Spendthrift.  ” Well.  I couldn't  ctmtc 
much  oftener,  could  I!" 


PERFECT  SCORE  in  the  HARRISBURG  ENDURANCE  RUN 

In  the  Harrisburg  Endurance  Run,  May  6th  and  7th,  the  contestants 
were  obliged  to  travel  on  the  fastest  schedule  of  any  touring  contest  ever 
held  in  this  country.  In  addition  to  the  penalties  inflicted  for  being’  late  at 
controls,  every  adjustment  or  replacement  was  penalized,  and  observers  were 
carried  on  each  car.  The  second  day's  run  was  under  such  severe  road  and 
weather  conditions  that  less  than  one-half  of  the  31  contestants  even  finished 
before  the  controls  closed. 

The  Model  “G,"  30  horse-power  White  Steamer  went  through  the  run, 
as  the  Philadelphia  Press  expressed  it,  “ Without  a semblance  of  trouble.”  The 
Harrisburg  Patriot  remarked  that,  “Its  run  was  as  perfect  as  could  he.”  The 
Philadelphia  North  American,  speaking  of  the  work  of  Walter  C.  White,  who 
drove  the  car,  saidx  “More  than  any  other  contestant,  he  lived  up  to  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  strict  letter  of  the  rules.” 
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The  Cruise  of  the 

Shining  Light 

By  NORMAN  DUNCAN 

Author  of  **Dr.  Lake  of  the  Labrador,”  etc . 

♦ ' 

1VERY  now  and  then,  as  the  years 
go,  there  is  born  a big  book — a 
book  everybody  talks  about  in 
feeling  words.  Now,  all  unheralded,  comes 
The  Cruise  of  the  “ Shining  Light”  by  Nor- 
man Duncan,  which,  through  its  very  force 
and  simplicity,  wins  this  universal  chorus  of 
praise  from  every  state  without  one  discord- 
ant note. 

Hear  what  some  of  the  reviewers  say: 

“ Nicholas  Top  is  a character  that  Dickens  and  Stevenson  might  have  envied.  He  will 
take  his  place  as  one  of  the  most  likable  ‘ damned  rascals  1 in  modern  fiction.” — N.  T.  Globe. 

“No  modern  novel  has  so  gripped  me  in  years.  If  readers  of  fiction  have  not  lost  a 
taste  for  ‘style’  in  writing,  poetry  in  description,  and  lifelike  characterization,  The  Cruise  of 
the  ‘Shining  Light'  should  take  rank  at  once  as  the  finest  novel  of  recent  years.” — Henry  C. 
Shelley,  Literary  Editor,  Boston  Herald. 

“ Every  page  has  character,  and  every  stage  of  the  love  affair  of  Dannie  Callaway  and 
pretty  little  Judith  is  romance  pure  and  simple." — N.  V.  H'orld. 

“Those  who  are  looking  for  novelty  need  look  no  further  than  The  Cruise  (if  the 
•Shining Light.’  One  of  the  most  ‘thoroughly  original  romances.  . . . Both  thrilling  and 
satisfactory.” — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

“ Duncan’s  people  have  a way  of  winning  you  over.” — N.  T~.  Evening  Sun. 

“A  book  of  charm  and  sympathy.” — Albany  Argus. 

Tost  8>o,  Cloth,  $1.50 
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THE  PLACE  IN  OUR  EARTH  DISCOVERED  FROM  WHICH  THE  MOON  WAS  TORN 

An  intensely  interesting  article  by  Prof.  Pickering,  of  Harvard,  who  shows  that  the  moon  was  once  a part  of  our  earth  and 
was  cast  off  into  space  from  a jxiint  somewhere  in  the  Pacific  when  the  crust  of  the  earth  was  cooling.  His  article  is  illustrated 
with  many  interesting  photographs  and  diagrams. 

EDWIN  A.  ABBEY’S  SHAKESPEARE  PAINTINGS 

Mr.  Abbet  has  painted  for  Harper's  Magazine  five  remarkable  pictures  illustrating  scenes  in  Shakespeare's  “Henry  IV.” 
One  of  them,  a picture  of  Falstaff,  is  reproduced  in  full  color  as  a frontispiece  of  the  June  number. 

LINCOLN  AS  I KNEW  HIM 

Col.  Wm.  H.  Crook  was  President  Lincoln's  persona]  Ixidy-guard  -and  his  friend  as  well.  He  was  constantly  with  the 
President,  and  in  these  recollections  he  adds  much  new  and  valuable  material  to  our  knowledge  of  Lincoln  the  man.  his  habits, 
his  humor,  his  opinions,  his  ]ienw>nal  bravery,  etc.  He  tdls,  among  other  things,  of  the  attempt  of  a man,  probably  Surrat,  to 
roach  the  President  while  lie  was  at  City  Point  with  Grant. 

AN  ARTIST’S  ADVENTURES  IN  TRIPOLI 

Mr.  Charles  Wellington  Furlong,  who  likes  to  travel  in  places  where  other  people  do  not  go,  writes  of  the  romantic  city 
of  Trijioli  and  of  the  many  interesting  huppenings  during  his  stay  there.  He  has  made  a number  of  .striking  paintings  for  his 
article,  one  of  which  is  reproduced  in  color. 

VIGNETTES  OF  THE  ROAD 

A series  of  graphic  ami  striking  paintings  by  Thornton  Oakley  picturing  varied  phases  of  life  on  the  railroad,  accompanied  by 
a picturesque  article  descriptive  of  the  romantic  side  of  life  of  the  workers  on  the  road  the  signal  man.  the  engineer,  etc.,  etc. 

MR.  HOWELLS  AT  DONCASTER  AND  DURHAM 

Another  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells’s  delightful  sketches  of  travel  among  the  English  towns,  with  charming  drawings  in  tint  by 
Ernest  Haskell. 

8 SHORT  STORIES 

v"r  In  the  selection  of  stories  for  any  numl»er  of  Harper's  Magazine  the  editor*  have  always  these  things  in  mind:  The  stories 

must  be,  first  i>f  all,  interesting:  they  must  be  well  done — the  best  work  of  the  great  writers  and  the  best  work  of  new  writers — 
and  they  must  lie  of  no  one  type,  but  of  all  types  that  are  worthy.  The  stories  are  critically  selected  from  thousands  submitted 
to  the  maguzinc.  They  are  the  best  published. 

Look  at  the  stories  in  the  June  numlier.  ‘‘In  the  Garden  of  the  King”  is  a poetic  romance  by  Amklie  Rives,  a talc  of  kings 
and  ouccns  and  noble  knights.  “Old  Litah  Bales’  Escape”  is  an  amusing  story  of  an  old  man  who,  having  worked  hard  all  |us 
life,  finally  rebels  and  runs  away.  It  is  by  Mu  kill  Campbell  Dyar.  whose  stories  rank  with  the  best.  "The  Intruder,"  by 
Georgia  Wood  Panuhorn,  is  a talc  of  a most  unusual  sort,  a story  in  which  a strong  man  and  a strong  love  conquer  where 
everything  else  has  failed  Roy  Norton's  "The  fresco  Pardncr*”  is  a story  of  the  real  West — a story  hinging  on  the  affection 
of  an  old  man  for  a little  broken-down  donkey.  " Backgrounds, ” by  Grace  Ellery  Channing,  is  a subtle  story  of  a woman 
who  thought  love  less  important  than  other  things;  and  "A  Failure."  by  Jenkette  Lee,  is  a striking  study  of  married  life  with 
a most  happy  conclusion. 

The  child  stop,’  of  the  number  is  by  Annie  Hamilton  Donnell,  who  wrote  "Rebecca  Mary.”  It  is  called  “The  Step  One," 
and  is  a touchingly  real  stop-  of  a very  real  child.  Another  humorous  story  is  "The  Peripatetic  Puppy,"  by  S.  T.  Stern,  a 
story  of  a man  who  tried  to  find  a substitute  for  a dog  he  had  lost  and  what  came  of  it. 


Orient 


Von  may  hive  (raveled  through  Kroner,  Italy  and  all  Europe, 
to  Cuba.  Florida  and  California,  anil  glorious  trip*  they  were 
— but  have  yoc  seen 

Japan  and  China? 

With  every  nook  and  comer  penncalrd  with  the  mysticism  of 
their  centuries-old  civilization — with  their  odd  customs,  beau- 
tiful gardens,  cities,  shrines  and  temples,  they  offer  an  endless 
variety  of  unique  attractions 

Your  trip  will  be  a delightful  one  if  madeontbc  mammoth 
Steamship  " Minnesota"  following  the  mild  Japan  Current 
from  Seattle  to  the  Orient.  Illustrated  folder  descriptive  of  trip 
mailed  on  request.  Address  any  representative  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  or 

Great  Northern  Steamship  Co. 

W.  C.  THORN.  Tut.  Pane  Age,  - >09  Adams  Si.,  Chkuo.  Ill 
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Sampson  Rock 
of  Wall  Street 


By  EDWIN  LEF^VRE 

Author  of  “ WaU  Street  Stones.  " The  Golden  Flood” 


IN  Wall 

Street  Mr. 
Left  vre  has 
found  all  that 
goes  to  the 
making  of  the 
most  exciting 
kindofastory 
of  love  and 
adveo  tu  re. 
There  are  an 
American  girl 
and  American 
millions  to  be 
won,  and  the 
hero  makes  a 
daring  fight 
for  them. 
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COMMENT 

The  Public  Utilities  Bill 

The  Public  Utilities  bill,  which  was  passed  so  quickly  by 
both  parties  of  the  New  York  State  Assembly,  illustrates  most 
emphatically  the  need  of  an  opposition  party.  No  mutter  what 
else  maybe  said  of  this  measure,  it  ia  one  of  the  most  radical 
pieces  of  legislation  that  have  ever  been  passed  through  any 
English  - s|N>nking  taw  - making  body.  It  proposes  that  the 
State  shall  deal  with  capital  in  such  manner  that  the  money 
of  investors  is,  in  some  forms  and  for  some  purposes,  as  much 
within  the  power  of  the  State  as  if  the  State  really  owned 
it.  Power  of  sequestration,  penalties  of  forfeiture,  obliga- 
tions that  have  heretofore  been  unheard  of,  changes  in  the 
law  of  evidence,  denials  to  individuals  who  incorporate  of 
rights  that  hove  heretofore  appeared  unassailable — a measure 
involving  all  these  hns  been  passed  without  serious  discussion. 
Outside  of  the  Legislature  there  lias  been  no  debate.  Before 
legislators  counsel  have  made  arguments,  but  not  only  has 
little  or  no  effect  been  produced,  but  no  effect  was  expected  by 
those  who  ought  to  have  deliberated.  Sjteoki-r  Wadsworth 
is  reported  to  have  made  a speech  which  illustrates  the  char- 
acter of  nearly  all  our  legislative  bodies.  Having  stated 
reasons  against  the  measure,  he  said  that  they  would  all  vote 
for  it,  nevertheless.  Without  discussing  the  merits  of  this 
measure,  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  the 
chances  are  in  its  favor,  it  is  too  important  a bill  to  be  en- 
acted under  orders  or  under  fear  of  a public  sentiment  to  eall 
which  uninformed  would  be  to  employ  a description  at  least 
mild.  If  legislatures  have  no  more  courage  and  independence 
than  to  legislate  by  command  or  through  fear  of  public  sen- 
timent, it  is  high  time  to  elect  some  nail  men  to  make  laws, 
or  to  revert  to  the  law-making  practices  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  whim  the  humble  Commons  used  to  petition  the 
king  to  make  laws  to  cure  staled  ills,  the  king  responding 
or  not  responding  as  he  saw  fit.  There  aro  many  modern 
instances  of  executives  who  manage  their  legislature's  as. com- 
pletely as  the  Saxon  king  ordered  about  his  Witan.  It  is  time 
for  the  reappearance  of  debate  in  our  legislative  halls,  and  to 
that  end  a real  opposition  party  is  needed. 

Democratic  Candidates 

Some  Democrats  are  continuing  to  talk  of  Gkorok  Gray. 
of  Delaware,  and  some  of  Governor  Johnson,  of  Minnesota, 
as  the  proper  niau  to  nominate  for  President  in  1908.  With- 
out uttering  a word  of  criticism  concerning  cither  of  these 
gentlemen,  wc  may  suggest  the  wisdom  of  nominating  some 
candidate  who  has  had  no  part  in  any  conflict  which  hitherto 
has  divided  the  pnrtv  into  factions.  Even  if  introparty 
conflicts  of  the  past  have  been  settled.  and  are*  being  covered 
by  kindly  nature  with  the  moss  of  oblivion,  that  kind  of  moss 
is  most  easily  torn  away.  A man  may  bo  brought  to  consent 
to  the  naming  of  an  old  enemy  in  flu*  silver  fight,  for  instance, 
hut  after  the  campaign  o|K*ns  some  cureless  word  may  cause 


him  to  reexamine  the  scars  of  the  earlier  conflict;  the  conclu- 
sion of  that  examination  may  he  extremely  laid  for  the  cause. 
If  the  Democrats  desire  a candidate  who  will  he  exactly  the 
opposite  of  the  Republican  candidate,  who  will  unite  the 
party  on  issues  of  the  day.  a man  whoso  name  will  not  sug- 
gest past  internecine  controversies  or  past  defeats,  they  may. 
indeed,  nominate  Gkoruk  Urat  or  Governor  Johnson,  but 
it  is  clear  to  all  men  that  they  will  surely  attain  their  end 
if  they  nominate  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Senator  Foraker'a  Attitude 

Senator  Fora K EX  is  determined  that  he  will  not  submit  to 
dictation.  lie  seems  to  think  that  the  Republican  people  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  alone  can  settle  the  question,  if  there  be  a 
question,  between  himself  mid  the  administration,  whether 
the  administration  l«  represented  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  by 
Mr.  Taft.  Mr.  Forakkr,  in  his  day,  has  been  accounted 
somewhat  of  n boss  iu  Ohio  politics,  working  his  machine 
rather  easily  through  Senator  Dick,  who  held  the  throttle. 
The  State,  officers.  Republicans,  of  course,  and  State-Commit- 
tee - Chairman  Brown  have  declared  in  favor  of  Mr.  Tatt. 
and  Mr.  Brown  has  uttered  some  piiuatory  re-mark'*  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Forakkr  will  lie  denied  the  Senatorship  if  he 
does  not  conform  to  the  plan  of  giving  the  Ohio  delegation 
iti  the  convention  of  ISHhs  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  Mr. 
Forakkii  has  doubtless  a difficult  contest  before  him,  and  he 
is  wise  in  postponing  the  real  struggle  for  a year.  lie  knows 
that  Mr.  Taft’s  strength  in  Ohio  depend*  upon  Mr.  KtiosE- 
velt’s  retention  of  his  own  impularity;  moreover,  that  the 
choice  of  the  oflice-secking  and  patronage-dividing  politician.-* 
may  to-day  be  one  thing,  or  one  man,  and  another  thing  and 
another  man  to-morrow.  In  a word.  Mr.  Forakkr  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  year  is  a better  one  for  Roosevelt 
candidates  and  Roosevelt  policies  than  next  year  may  be. 
Iu  the  mean  time  lie  is  saying  the  right  thing  nliout  machines 
and  booses  and  the  habit  of  dietution,  a subject  upon  which, 
as  we  know  now  better  than  at  any  other  period  of  our  his- 
tory, men's  views  vary  as  times  and  seasons  and  events  ami 
circumstances  vary. 

Strikes  and  the  Public 

One  of  the  evidences  of  our  imperfect  civilisation  has  been 
the  strike  of  longshoremen  in  Now  York  city.  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  strike  is  not  of  as  much  importance  to  tin? 
State  ns  is  the  fact  that  the  travelling  public — importers  of 
this  country  and  exporters  of  foreign  countries — have  not  only 
been  inconvenienced,  hut  have  suffered  serious  loss  by  the 
disturbance  of  business  due  to  the  embroilment  of  employers 
and  employed  over  a private  matter  concerning  their  own  re- 
lations with, each  other.  • Kvery  one  will  admit  that  the  law 
should  prevent  the  evil  results  to  the  innocent  third  party, 
hut  no  effective  legal  solution  of  the  perplexing  problem  hns 
been  worked  out  by  those  to  whom  we  intrust  the  making  and 
the  execution  of  law.  As  often  as  the  experiment  hns  been 
tried,  the  government  has  not  succeeded  iti  accomplishing  any 
but  temporary  good  by  bringing  about  compromises  between 
the  principal  parties.  We  seem  to  forget  that  there  is  law 
enough,  if  enforced,  to  protect  all  who  are  willing  to  work; 
but  as  to  that,  and  ns  to  need  of  more  law  to  fix  responsibil- 
ity, w«  are  confronted  with  the  sad  fact  that  those  who  are 
working  our  various  governments  arc  thinking  more-  of  “ how 
many  votes  there  arc  iu  it  ” titan  of  how  to  do  justice  and 
bring  about  tin-  peaceful  reign  of  law  over  all  classes,  rich  as 
well  as  poor,  and  employed  as  well  as  employer. 

An  Archaic  Body 

The.  I^niisville  Board  of  Trade  seemingly  thinks  that  it  is 
dwelling  in  allot  Iter  and  a much  different  age.  At  a recent 
meeting  there  was  n discussion  by  its  members  of  the  need  of 
the  State  of  Kentucky  for  more  railroads,  and  yet  Kentucky 
is  a State  that  one  would  think,  from  its  legislation,  had  a 
sufficiency  of  railroads.  The  Board  of  Trade  thought  that  the 
counties  and  cities  of  the  State  would  do  well  to  offer  pecu- 
niary inducemnits  to  railroads  to  invade  their  territory  and 
to  commit  further  crimes  against  shippers,  iu  lieu  of  taxes, 
which  were  to  lx?  reunited,  for  a time  at  least.  The  prevail- 
ing fashion  in  recent  time*,  in  Kentucky  us  elsewhere,  has 
Ihnmi  different.  The  Louisville  Board  of  Trade  is  going  back 
to  an  earlier  time  when  towns  used  to  bond  themselves,  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Stale  law.  in  aid  of  railroads.  Just 
now  the  State  legislatures  are?  travelling  in  quite  another 
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direction.  Railroads  that  used  to  be  supposed  to  benefit  the 
country  are  the  objects  of  assault  by  the  lawmakers,  and  dur- 
ing the  past  winter,  actinic  under  Federal  influence,  the  States 
have  been  ho  violent  as  to  suggest  the  suspicion  that  their 
politicians  are  playing  an  astute  game,  and  are  endeavoring 
to  drive  the  railroads  to  petition  the  Federal  government  to 
take  them  under  its  control.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the 
Louisville  Board  of  Trade  is  really  speaking  the  mind  of  the 
people  of  the  State,  and  that  the  jwliticians  are  frightened 
and  seeking  cover. 

Railroad  Men  of  the  New  School 

Mr.  Fim.ky,  of  the  Southern  Railroad,  is  making  some  good 
s|»eeches.  lie  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  new  school  of 
thoughtful  railroad  men  whose  counsel  ought  to  be  heeded  by 
all  who  are  engaged  in  the  tn*k  of  making  the  new  legislation 
in  which  so  many  minds  are  busily  engaged.  His  reeent  re- 
mark that,  in  order  to  serve  the  public  of  his  railroad,  he 
consults  their  convenience,  profit,  and  all  their  interests  which 
are  affected  by  his  read,  is  an  indication  not  only  of  his  phi- 
losophy, but  of  the  philosophy  of  most  of  the  modern  rail* 
road  men.  The  old  “ puhlic-bc-danined  ” day  is  long  since 
passed.  The  natural  progression  of  the  relations  between 
railroads  and  the  communities  they  serve  is  about  as  follows: 
first,  the  railroads  were  hailed  os  the  promoters,  if  not  the 
creators,  of  prosperity;  towns  taxed  themselves,  counties  con- 
tributed, and  many  inducements  were  held  out  to  secure  their 
entering  into  the  country;  then  it  la-gun  to  be  believed  thnt 
the  managers  of  the  roads  were  exploiting  the  country  for 
their  own  prefit,  without  regard  to  the  good  of  the  country 
through  which  the  roads  ran;  this  led  to  the  doing  of  wrong 
by  tire  reads,  which  was  met  by  resentment  on  the  part  of  the 
people;  finally,  the  managers  of  the  reads,  learning  wisdom 
from  experience,  realised  that  their  real  prefit  lay  in  consult- 
ing the  welfare  and  in  helping  the  prosperity  of  the  people 
whom  they  served.  This  is  a perfectly  natural  development 
of  an  economic  law.  The  main  difficulty  at  present  is  that 
legislators  who  are  unwise  enough  to  believe  that  statutes 
may  change  and  improve  the  law  of  nature  have  not  yet 
learned  that  the  railroad  managers  are  now  governed  by  an 
economic  low  the  free  operation  of  which  will  benefit  both 
the  rends  and  the  communities.  In  the  end  the  economic 
law  will  prevail,  hut  in  tin?  mean  time  the  politicians  will  do 
their  best  to  prevent  its  working  out. 

Binding  Tighter 

All  our  lives  we  have  heard  the  pleasant  story  that  at  this 
or  that  dinner,  wet  or  dry,  good,  bod,  or  indifferent,  the  ties 
between  our  country  and  some  other  country  have  been  bound 
tighter.  Just  now  the  prandial  promoter  of  good  fellowship 
is  busy  tightening  the  bonds  between  this  country  and  Japan. 
A little  while  ago  the  bind  that  called  forth  most  eating  and 
drinking  was  that  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain. 
In  the  present  ease,  if  we  did  not  know  better,  we  would  be 
at  liberty  to  suspect  that  the  tie  seemed  so  much  in  need  of 
attention  that  it  must  have  been  pretty  nearly  wholly  untied 
by  the  Sati  Francisco  School  Board  incident.  The  dinner  to 
KfROKt  ill  New  York  was  the  last  serious  bit  of  tightening; 
but  notwithstanding  it,  and  the  assurance*  made  at  it  by  Ad- 
miral Dkwkv  and  Secretary  Smuts,  ami  Kcroki  himself, 
it  is  certain  that,  for  the  moment  at  least,  there  is  no  real 
need  of  tightening.  What  may  happen  in  tho  future  depends 
not  on  dinners,  hut  on  the  respective  interests  of  the  two  na- 
tions. The  way  to  keep  peace  with  other  nations  is  to  treat 
them  fairly.  In  international  affairs  justice  is  better  than 
libations  of  wine.  Judging  from  the  speech  made  by  the 
Emperor’s  representative  at  the  Periodical  Publishers’  dinner 
at  Albany,  the  other  day.  the  feeling  in  Japan  over  the  news 
of  the  now  almost  - forgotten  action  of  the  San  Francisco 
School  Board  was  one  of  the  keenest  sorrow  and  as- 
tonishment. The  Japanese,  he  said,  hud  been  taught  in 
their  schools,  and  had  imbibed  from  every  side,  the  idea  that 
tlse  United  States  was  the  mother  that  hud  awakened  them 
from  their  long  slumber,  and  was  it  possible  that  tin?  mother 
would  thus  insult  and  injure  the  grateful  children  t This  is 
corroborative  of  much  that  we  heard  from  Japan  at  tho  time 
of  this  most  unfortunate  incident.  As  tin*  speaker  said,  the 
Japanese  now  know  thnt  the  mother  would  do  nothing  of  tho 
sort.  With  the  kind  assistance  of  the  Pacific  coast,  it  will  he 
very  easy,  under  these  conditions,  to  muintain  the  peace. 


Canada  and  Reciprocity 

There  are  rente  commentators  who  believe  that  Canada 
does  not  desire  reciprocity  with  this  country,  because  Mr. 
Lackikh’s  government  doe*  not  appear  to  be  ovcrfriendly  to 
us.  Mr.  L.U'RIER  himself,  in  a recent  speech  made  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Bryce,  said  that  Canada  was  no  lunger  think- 
ing of  reciprocity,  and  now  his  postal  authorities  are  shutting 
out  from  thp  Dominion  American  newspapers  unless  they  are 
prepaid  and  stamped.  The  Canadian  newspapers  do  not  like 
the  application  of  a like  arrangement  which  follows  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Dominion  government  to  renew  the  old  arrange- 
ment. There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  believe  that  because 
of  this  Canada  would  not  like  a real  reciprocity  with  this 
country.  These  outburst*  of  ill-temper  on  her  part  are  hut 
manifestations  of  a natural  resentment  at  our  many  refusal* 
to  treat  with  her  on  the  theory  that  the  shackles  should  be 
removed  from  the  trade  between  the  two  countries.  Every 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  sentiment  of  the  Canadian  pro- 
ducer ami  merchant,  excepting  the  manufacturers,  knows  the 
size  of  the  grain  of  suit  with  which  these  ebullitions  of 
wrath  must  be  taken. 

The  Duma  Still  Survives 

On  May  2t>  Premier  SnH.vnx  called  upon  the  Duma  to 
record  by  vote  its  abhorrence  of  the  revolutionary  terrorism 
exemplified  in  the  lately  discovered  plot  to  assassinate  the 
Czar.  As  notice  of  his  forthcoming  demand  had  been  given 
on  the  preceding  day  (Sunday),  the  Social  Revolutionists, 
the  Social  Democrats,  and  a part  of  the  so-called  Group  of 
Toil  were  careful  not  to  Ik*  present  when  the  Chamber  met  on 
Monday;  and,  consequently,  the  resolution  demanded  was 
passed  by  a unanimous  vote.  The  incident  proves  that  not 
on’y  tl»e  Constitutional  Democrats,  Octobrists,  and  Moderates, 
who  occupy  the  centre  and  right  centre,  but  also  the  fac- 
tions that  sit  on  the  left  of  the  Chamber,  ore  all,  though  not 
for  the  same  reasons,  desirous  of  keeping  the  second  Duma 
alive  as  long  as  possible.  The  Reactionists,  who  sit  on  the 
extreme  right,  constitute  the  only  party  that  wishes  a speedy 
dissolution  of  the  popular  assembly;  indeed,  in  its  recent 
convention  at  Moscow,  it  addressed  a ]ictition  to  that  effect 
to  the  Czar.  It  is  obvious  that  with  every  week  of  the  Duma's 
existence  the  more  familiar  with  the  methods  of  representa- 
tive government  the  Russian  people  will  become.  That  is 
why  tho  Constitutional  Democrats,  who  alone  seem  to  take 
a statesmanlike  view  of  the  situation,  ore  trying  by  com- 
promise and  conciliation  to  avoid  a collision  with  the  SroLY- 
PlN  ministry.  On  the  other  side.  Premier  SroLYlfN,  who, 
although  the  revolutionist*  are  said  to  have  doomed  him  to 
death,  seems  to  fair-minded  onlookers  a genuine  patriot, 
appear*  almost  equally  anxious  to  continue  the  parliamentary 
experiment  a*  long  a*  possible.  In  spite  of  the  assurances  of 
the  Minister  of  Finance  that  Russia  is  now  Hclf-supjiortiiig, 
tl»e  Premier  knows  that  tho  figure*  of  the  budget,  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  are  untrustworthy,  and  that  the  St.  Peters- 
burg government  will  Med  at  no  distant  day  to  procure  an- 
other foreign  loan.  Probably  in  Pari*,  and  certainly  in  Lon- 
don or  New  York,  such  a loan  would  la*  unobtainable  were  it 
known  that  the  Czar’s  intention,  made  .known  on  October  30, 
1905,  to  give  his  subjects  representative  institutions  had  been 
definitely  renounced.  Premier  StoLYPIX  is  undoubtedly  right 
in  assuming  that  if  the  Duma  can  Ik*  kept  in  existence  five 
nr  six  months  Russia V credit  on  the  Exchanges  of  western 
Europe  and  the  United  States  will  Ik*  materially  strengthened. 
That  is  tho  key  to  the  mysteries  of  the  Russian  situation. 

French  Priests  Who  Would  Abolish  Celibacy 

A Paris  despatch  to  tho  Sun  give*  the  Parisian  journal 
Oil  Wax  as  authority  for  tho  assertion  that  three  thousand 
French  priests  and  curate*  have  petitioned  the  Pope  to  per- 
mit the  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  marry. 
Gil  Bits  itself  strongly  advocates  the  granting  of  the  peti- 
tion, and  though,  us  an  anticlerical  paper,  it*  influence  with 
the  Holy  Father  can  hardly  be  great,  its  views,  and  the  argu- 
ment* with  which  it  back*  the  petition,  are  of  lively  interest. 
Catholic  bishop-,  it  amerta,  are  being  petitioned  on  this  sub- 
ject all  over  tlie  world.  As  to  the  jn-t  it  ion  of  the  three  thousand 
which  it  quotes  from,  it  says  the  signers  all  are  priests  past 
the  marrying  age,  who  sjK-ak  out  of  the  fulness  of  experi- 
ence. These  petitioning  priests  declare,  it  says,  that  nine- 
teen - twentieths  of  the  French  clergy  and  ninety  • nine  huu- 
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dredths  of  the  French  laymen  desire  the  abolition  of  celi- 
bacy. If  that  in  true,  compulsory  clerical  celibacy  is  out  of 
date  in  France.  (Jil  Bias  declares  that  the  abolition  of  it 
is  essential  to  the  renewal  of  Catholic  life  in  France  and 
to  the  preservation  of  religion  and  of  the  Church  of  France. 

A Rule  With  Deep-down  Roots 

How  serious  that  movement  is  in  France,  or  how  much 
credit  is  to  lie  given  to  the  statements  of  Oil  Bias,  we  can- 
not tell,  but  tho  subject  is  one  of  great  interest  and  im- 
I»ortaiice,  and  upon  which  the  minds  of  thoughtful  persons 
are  well  used  to  dwell.  Celibacy  has  for  so  many  centuries 
been  enjoined  upon  the  Catholic  clergy  that  it  has  come  to 
lie  n-garded  as  one  of  the  fundamental  and  essential  fixtures 
of  that  Church.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  a doctrine  of  religion, 
hut  merely  a rule  of  discipline  or  policy,  and  it  lies  within 
the  discretion  of  the  authorities  of  the  Church  to  a1x_ilis.Ii  it. 
Its  beginnings  in  the  Christian  priesthood  dote  from  the 
fourth  century,  but  it  has  often  since  then  occupied  the 
councils  of  the  Roman  Church.  Tho  Reformation  brought 
it  under  discussion  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  15<W,  when 
it  was  retained  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  a strong  (tarty  which 
included  the  Kmperor,  the  King  of  France,  and  many  of 
the  electors  and  princes.  Since  then  it  has  ruled  unshaken 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  though  the  Pop*’  may 
grant  permission  to  a priest  to  retire  from  the  priesthood 
and  marry.  Some  years  ago  it  was  reported  that  certain 
priests  in  South  America  had  been  permitted  to  marry,  or 
were  living  in  a quasi-married  state,  undisturbed  by  their 
superiors,  and  much  discussion  ensued  about  them.  More 
than  any  other  one  thing,  the  celibacy  of  its  clergy  make* 
for  strength  in  the  organization  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  People  who  argue  that  the  abolition  of  celibacy 
is  necessary  to  preserve  religion,  and  the  Church,  in  France 
doubtless  consider  that  the  Church  of  France  and  the  cause 
of  religion  in  that  country  would  both  be  better  off  if  the 
ecclesiastical  organization  were  not  so  strong  aa  it  is,  and 
therefore  not  so  much  feared  as  a powerful  working  machine 
with  separate  interests  of  its  own.  and  policies  to  advance 
them. 

Impoverished  Oxford 

Lord  Cl'rzon,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
has  made  an  appeal  on  her  behalf  for  $1,260,000.  Oxford  is 
poor,  and  so  is  Cambridge,  but  Oxford  is  the  poorer  of  the 
two.  Oxford  is  so  prior  that,  without  more  income  she  must 
remain  the  teacher  of  the  humanities  and  mathematics,  as 
she  has  been,  while  ctch  so  she  cannot  do  the  familiar  tasks 
as  well  as  they  used  to  be  done.  As  to  the  new  studies,  espe- 
cially the  studies  in  science,  her  income  is  not  large  enough 
yet  to  permit  her  to  undertake  them.  Lord  Ctnusox  says 
that  a good  deal  more  than  $1,230,000  is  needed*  but  this 
amount  represents  an  absolute  and  immediate  need.  The 
first  response  to  tho  request  is  made  by  Mr.  Aktor — the  Lon* 
don  Asm — who  gives  $60, 000.  It  is  a wonderful  comment 
on  tho  indifference  of  Englishmen  that  they  have  taken  for 
so  many  centuries  all  that  their  universities  have  to  give 
without  making  due  pecuniary  offering  to  relieve  their  needs. 
It  is  so  different  here,  where  the  gifts  to  teaching  come  both 
from  those  who  have  been  taught  and  those  who  wish  that 
they  hud  had  the  opportunity  to  be  taught.  Giving  to  educa- 
tion in  this  country*  has  not  been  always  wise,  but  it  ia  grow- 
ing wiser,  while  it  lias  hardly  begun  in  Etiglund.  To  name  Ox- 
ford is  to  recall  otic  of  the  most  precious  centres  of  light  and 
leading,  of  learning  and  of  liberty,  that  men  have  ever  poe- 
seind.  And  that  this  leader  of  religion  and  of  thought,  this 
inspiring  maintainor  of  intellectual  freedom,  should  lie  beg- 
ging for  the  pence  that  will  keep  her  clad  in  the  garments  of 
the  day  speaks  ill  for  the  reverence  and  tho  thoughtfulness  of 
the  many  rich  among  her  army  of  living  scholars. 

Secretary  Root  at  New  Haven 

On  May  IS.  at  Yale  College,  Secretary  Root  delivered 
the  first,  of  four  lectures  on  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
It  is  very  doubtful,  he  said,  whether  the  higher  academic 
i ducat  inn  contributes  much  to  capacity  for  political  useful- 
ness. As  u rule,  he  thought,  political  wisdom  in  the  best 
sense  comes  in  life  and  not  in  study,  and  the  tendency  of 
highly  educated  men  to  neglect  all  political  duties  is  un- 
fortunately too  gcnenil.  The  weight  of  his  discourse  was 


directed  to  giving  emphasis  to  the  truth  that  it  is  a universal 
duty  of  citizenship  to  take  part  in  government.  That,  be 
said,  is  a matter  of  peremptory  obligation  which  cannot  be 
avoided  by  any  intelligent  man  who  has  any  understanding 
of  the  conditions  under  which  he  lives.  Mr.  Root’s  own 
record  qualifies  him  to  speak  such  words  as  these  with  the 
better  grace  and  the  wider  influetiec  because  he  has  so  signal- 
ly lived  up  to  the  standard  they  define.  lie  ia  a wonderful 
public  servant,  diligent,  able,  patient,  and  resourceful,  and 
useful  to  an  extent  that  is  very  inadequately  appreciated. 
Out  of  a dozen  intelligent  men  gathered  haphazard,  ten  arc 
likely  to  agree  that  he  is  the  fittest  Republican  of  all  to  be 
President  next  time.  Hut  that  he  ever  will  be  President 
few  people  believe,  hecause  Ik-  had  other  clients  before  ho 
took  the  retainer  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Hopeful  Signs  In  New  York 

In  the  third  of  his  Yale  lectures,  delivered  on  May  20, 
Mr.  Root,  in  telling  about  the  mischiefs  that  result  from  the 
domination  of  political  organizations  which  subsist  by  offico- 
holding,  used  as  his  illustration  the  story  of  Warinu.  and 
what  was  accomplished  by  taking  the  New  York  Street- 
Cleaning  Rureau  out  of  politics,  and  of  the  gradual  demor- 
alization of  the  street-cleaning  service  when  it  begun  oner 
more  to  be  used  to  help  the  ruling  party.  The  Seeretary 
might,  have  found  a brand-new  and  very  amusing  example 
of  the  conflict  between  working  for  a political  organization 
and  working  for  the  public  in  the  existing  rumpus  ill  the 
office  of  Borough-President  Aiikaus.  There  seems  to  be  no 
fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Aiikaux  or  his  lieutenants  except  that, 
being  put  into  office  by  Tammany,  they  have  administered 
their  offices  for  the  benefit  of  Tammany  instead  of  for  the 
benefit  of  tho  people  of  the  city.  There  is  nothing  out  of 
common  about  that.  The  interesting  and  unusual  thing 
about  the  recent  situation  is  that  the  mere  sight  of  a eityful 
of  disintegrating  pavements  and  the  mere  sound  of  the  howls 
of  indignant  citizens,  combined  with  a prospect  of  prompt 
removal  from  office  by  the  Governor?  should  have  stirred  Mr. 
Aiieakn  to  take  real  measures  of  reform.  No  doubt  the 
prospect  of  removal  was  tlie  strongest  reformatory  influence, 
but  if  the  visible  consequences  of  bad  work  between  elec- 
tions are  going  to  scare  the  city  officials  responsible  for 
them  out  of  fidelity  to  the  organization  into  fidelity  to  the 
taxpayers,  we  may  lie  coining  to  better  municipal  conditions. 

Federal  Government  Haa  Improved 

In  the  last  of  his  four  lectures,  delivered  on  May  21.  Mr. 
Root  ga%*c  some  reasons  for  believing  that  the  moral  sense 
of  our  nation  had  greatly  improved  and  is  still  improving. 
He  recalled  out  of  history  some  items  of  our  national  dis- 
credit. “the  shameful  breach  of  the  terms  of  Biruoyne’s  sur- 
render,” the  refusal  of  the  States  to  give  effect  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  England  for  the  protection 
of  the  loyalists,  the  distresses  of  Valley  Forgo,  due  to  admin- 
istrative incapacity,  the  humiliations  of  1812,  the  Credit  Mo 
bilier  scandals,  and  the  Belknap  scandal  and  the  whiskey 
scandals  of  Grant's*  time.  Such  things  could  not  happen 
now,  said  Sir.  Root.  “The  whole  system  of  the  Federal 
government  has  been  lifted  up  to  a higher  plane  of  cleaner 
moral  vision.”  Undoubtedly  it  has  been  raised.  Yet  not  every 
reader  will  respond  with  entire  confidence  to  Mr.  Root's 
assertion  that  “ It  would  not  lie  possible  now  to  elect  such  a 
man  ns  Aaron  Bum  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  or 
to  leave  in  command  of  the  army  a man  like  Wilkinson.” 
Some  pretty  queer  people  can  still  at  times  get  a great  many 
votes  for  high  office  in  this  country,  ami  scare  us  into  tremors 
of  fear  of  what  the  voters  may  some  day  do  in  a Presidential 
election.  But  so  far  the  majority  of  voters  have  seemed  to 
know  what  they  wejv  about,  as  witness  what  the  palters  now 
report  about  the  collapse  of  the  H KARST-Cox  nors  coalition. 

Wh»t  x Mollycoddle  Ia,  Maybe 

This  paper  tried  last  week  to  help  n correspondent  to  an 
understanding  of  the  aigtiifiinnee  of  tho  word  M mollycoddle,” 
•wontly  popularized  by  the  President.  We  gave  the  Century 
Dictionary's  definition.  Perhaps  a more  vivid  conception  of 
the  idea  sought  to  Is*  convoyed  by  the  Prc*i«JeoPa  word  will 
Is*  imparted  if  we  define  a mollycoddle,  in  language  once  at- 
tributed to  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as  a person 
with  a chocolate-eclair  backbone. 
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The  Economic  Future  of  the  South 

Tiie  most  inti* nutting  iiultk'nl  ««f  tbf*  vrwk  ending  M»r  IN  «t< 
tlic  convention  held  in  1'hiladrlphla  by  the  American  Cotton-manu- 
facturers’ Awr •ciation.  Speeches  wen1  made  by  Vice- President 
Kaikuankh  and  by  many  other  men  of  national  reputation.  Among 
conHpicuoua  representative*  of  the  Southern  State*  may  lie  men- 
tioned Mr.  S.  It.  Ti  kseh.  of  North  ('and inn ; Mr.  ( . It.  ItlYAXT 
and  Mr.  H.  Y.  Coop  kb,  of  tin-  same  State;  Mr.  T.  P.  Home  and 
Mr.  Eixtxox  A.  Smytii.  of  South  Carolina;  Mr.  K.  Chappcllr. 
of  Georgia:  Mr.  N.  M.  MrC’aU..  of  Alabama;  Mr.  \V.  M.  Fini.ey, 
President  of  the  Southern  Railway;  and  Cnn^rmiBiu  IIiiuuioN, 
of  Austin,  Texas,  The  addn**  which  uttractcd  most  attention, 
however,  wan  delivered  by  ex-Scnator  Mtl.Atnis,  of  South  Pane 
lina.  beta  time  it  was  accepted  a«  an  authoritative  foneurt  of  tin* 
immense  industrial  development  to  which  the  Smitliern  Staten  may 
look  forward  during  the  next  half-century,  u forecast  bawl  not  on 
linpra  and  dreams,  hut  on  statistical  fads  anti  legitimate  deduc- 
tions from  them. 

Mr.  McLaviux  ls-gan  by  pointing  out  that  the  South  no  longer 
di-|irnds  entirely  upon  it*  cotton  crop  for  it*  source  of  revenue. 
Even  at  tin*  «late  of  the  last  census  the  former  slave  States  con- 
tributed some  (SJHl.OOO.fNM)  pounds  to  the  total  tobacco  crop  of  the 
United  States,  computed  at  868.000,000  pounds.  The  single  State 
of  Ixmisiana  yielded  in  about  llOO.flOO  full  tons  of  cane 

sugar,  or  nearly  three  times  as  much  a*  all  the  British  West 
Indie*.  The  timber  of  the  South  has  increased  enormously  in 
value  within  tiie  past  five  year*,  am!  liy  tin*  returns  from  this 
source  of  income  alone  many  a planter  has  been  rendered  inde- 
|s-ndent.  In  many  sections  formerly  devoted  exclusively  to  cotton, 
tobacco  ami  timber  now  yield  a revenue  which  ha*  enabled  the 
cultivator  to  tide  over  tire  spring  and  summer  months.  This,  al- 
though the  institution  of  slavery  and  the  old  systems  of  big 
plantation*  managed  by  overseer*  have  almost  wholly  passed  away, 
while  the  wart  of  labor  and  fertilisers  has  signally  increased.  The 
.Southern  planter  now  has  to  deal  with  a generation  of  working- 
men  whose  sole  idea  «ecm*  to  lie  to  get  the  highest  wages  they 
can  and  furnish  the  smallest  possible  equivalent  in  labor.  While 
taking  into  consideration,  however,  the  general  advance  of  price* 
in  all  line*  of  agrarian  industry,  Mr.  McLai'rix  thinks  it  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  to-day  cotton  is  the  cheapest  standard 
product  in  the  United  State*,  ar.d  that  the  price  of  the  raw  staple, 
under  legitimate  economic  condition*,  should  range  from  ten  to 
twelve  rent*  per  |*>und.  lie  maintains  that  at  thi*  price  cotton 
furnishes  the  cheapest  clothing  material  in  the  world.  At  the 
same  time  the  cx 'Senator  from  South  Carolina  pointed  out  that 
the  Southern  Stales  had  scarcely  more  than  begun  to  reap  the 
profit  from  their  cotton  crop*  which  ultimately  will  be  theirs. 
What  they  need  for  the  full  fruition  of  their  opport unities  is  to 
manufacture  their  cotton  in  mills  located  near  tin  cotton-flehH 
and  to  send,  not  the  raw  material,  but  the  finished  manufactured 
article  abroad,  lie  predicted  that  such  a consummation  is  much 
less  distant  than  is  generally  supposed;  for  this,  among  several 
reasons,  that  the  electric* I -power  development  now  in  progress 
in  the  South  will,  when  completed,  yield  motor  force  enough  to  run 
every  spindle  from  Virginia  to  Texas.  Mr.  McLairix  prophesies 
that  when  the  mill*  shall  have  enmr  to  the  cotton,  as  he  helievea 
they  will  have  wane  within  the  next  half-century,  the  South  will 
enjoy  as  complete  a monopoly  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabric* 
a*  she  now  possesses  in  the  production  of  raw  cotton.  Then,  in- 
stead of  ten  eonta.  the  Southern  States  will  draw  from  the  remain- 
der of  line  world  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  cent*  per  p«»und  for  the 
finished  product,  thus  making  their  section  of  the  republic  rich 
beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  present  inhabitant*. 

It  is.  of  course,  indispensable  not  only  that  tiie  mills  should 
come  to  the  cotton,  in  order  to  eliminate  Hie  cost  of  transporting 
the  raw  material  to  the  seaboard,  and  thence  aero**  the  Atlantic, 
hut  also  that  such  improvement*  shall  have  been  made  by  South- 
ern cotton-mills  in  the  processes  of  manufacture  that  their 
finished  products  can  compete  with  the  finest  fabric*  of  (Treat 
Britain  and  Germany.  At  present  our  domestic  output  of  cotton 
good*  consists  mainly  of  the  coarser  and  cheaper  cloths,  which 
are  bulky  in  prn|>ortion  to  value,  and  the  chief  cost  of  whieh  is 
derived  from  the  material,  and  not  from  the  lahor  and  skill  lie- 
stnwcd  upon  it.  We  cannot  hope  to  excel  (Treat  Britain  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  finest  fabrics  until  we  surpass,  instead  of 
lagging  behind,  that  country  in  the  invention  of  labor-saving 
machinery,  and  in  the  devising  of  methods  of  securing  the  host 
results  from  the  smallest  outlay  of  energy.  Our  cotton  manu- 
facturers must  also  «t  to  it  that  they  equal,  if  they  do  not 
surpaas.  their  German  rival*  in  the  preparation  and  successful 
application  of  delicate  and  lasting  dyes  to  cotton  good*.  There 
are  foreign  markets  of  vast  and  continually  expanding  proportion* 
to  whieh,  a*  yet,  we  have  little  or  no  access,  except  as  regard* 
the  coarsest  and  cheapest  kinds  of  manufactured  cottons.  When 
we  consider  how  great  a quantity  of  the  crudest  manufactured 
products  we  are  able  to  dis|to*c  of  in  Manchuria  and  some  seaports 
of  China,  we  may  judge  what  it  might  mean  for  Southern  cotton 
manufactures  if,  by  the  quality  and  price  of  the  products  of  their 


highest  skill,  they  were  aide  to  undersell  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  as  purveyors  of  the  finer  grades  of  cotton  fabric*  to  the 
-4IMi.000.00n  denizen*  of  China,  and  to  the  300,000,000  inhabitant* 
of  India.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  India,  though  operating 
O.iMMl.(MM)  spindles  of  her  own,  imports  more  cotton  goods  than 
t'liina.  to  which  intake  from  foreign  manufacturer*  we  purtiei 
pale  at  present  to  tiie  extent  of  less  tluui  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  tin*  Southern  States  possess  in  their  broad 
licit  of  cotton-growing  soil  >\  mean*  not  only  of  supplying  the 
national  demand  for  cotton  fabrics,  but  also  of  furnishing  a 
surplus  of  finished  products  for  foreign  consumers,  such  as  mi 
other  nation  has  now  or  can  acquire.  Those  State*  have  an  almost 
unlimited  water-supply,  great  deposit*  of  coal  within  easy  rouch. 
and  of  the  iron  of  which  machinery  is  made.  All  that  our  South 
era  manufacturers  require  is  to  vie  with  their  foreign  competitor* 
in  respect  of  energy  and  skill.  That  they  will  not  long  fall  short 
of  their  rivals  in  these  particular*  Mr.  Mi  Lai  iu.\  i*  convinced. 
Hence  the  confidence  with  which  Ike  declares  that  there  is  no 
margin  for  decadence  in  his  forecast  of  the  future  of  the  South. 
Their*.  he  told  hi*  Southern  auditors,  is  tbr  real  “ promised  land.*' 
the  country  favored  hy  God  and  Nature  with  a monopoly  of  tire 
only  great  agricultural  product  used  everywhere  by  civilized  man. 


How  to  Choose  Novels 

It  is  the  somewhat  acrid  contention  of  a contemporary  reader 
that  the  very  best  way  to  choose  novels  is  not  to  choose  any  at  all; 
ami  the  HCOOd-bnl  way  is  new  to  road  the  novels  of  living 
author*.  By  this  method  one  foregoes  Mr.  IIaruy  and  Mr.  M»:he- 
Wth.  which  he  admits  is  a dreadful  loss;  but  lie  insists  that  one 
escape*  so  much  that  is  tawdry  and  vacant  along  with  them  that 
it  seems  worth-while.  But  if.  for  any  reason,  one  feel*  obliged 
to  read  novels,  he  would  lutve  him  fir*t  read  the  review*,  care- 
fully avoid  all  those  that  receive  laudator}'  notices,  the  lust  seller*, 
of  course,  being  always  lieneath  the  notice  of  real  reader*,  and 
choose  those  that  receive  scant  and  derogatory  review*.  He  main- 
tains that  it  is  an  exhilarating  revelation  to  find  how  much  really 
gissl  stuff  may  lie  um-art lied  by  this  method,  systematically 
carried  out. 

There  in  no  insult  humanity,  as  a whole,  resents  quite  so  much  ns 
a new  idea,  or  even  an  old  idea  in  an  unfamiliar  drew*.  If  we 
were  not  no  accustomed  to  hearing  It  quoted  from  liamlrt,  and 
so  accustomed,  too,  to  taking  all  Ham let's  savings  for  granted  as 
having  received  the  seal  of  tin*  world's  approval,  we  should  resent 
the  saying  that  there  are  more  thing*  in  the  world  than  an- 
dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.  NVhat  we  enjoy  thinking  is.  as 
a rule,  that  we  know  all  there  is.  have  measured  all  the  font's, 
and  that  the  next  step  is  easy  and  assured.  Now  those  novels 
that  are  dismissed  with  a snub  often  have  either  a new  idea 
or  an  old  and  worthy  one  in  a new  dress,  or  a rarefied  atmosphere, 
nr  a popularized  philosophy  in  them. 

A novel  not  as  recent  as  it  ought  to  be  to  be  written  about, 
but  of  singular  merit,  was  recently  unearthed  by  this  method  of 
hunting  up  the  disparaged  tale.  It  was  dismissed  with  a sen- 
tence hy  an  established  critic,  who  said  that  it  was  a great  pity 
that  the  wit  and  skill  of  the  author,  familiarly  known  to  u*  a*  the 
l)tido-Man,  should  have  been  submerged  in  a weak  and  painful 
mysticism.  Dodo  was.  indeed,  a very  scathing,  brilliant,  and  witty 
bit  of  social  analysis.  The  Lord  Archbishop's  son.  too,  was  very 
skilful  in  his  management  of  duchesses  and  candid  aristocratic 
laities  and  lord*.  Even  those  unaccustomed  to  consort ing  daily  on 
easy  terms  with  the  English  aristocracy,  accessible  as  it  is  to-day. 
believed  in  his  grand  folk,  and  echoed  the  verdict  of  tlu»  foreign 
hoarding-house  keeper,  who.  conceding  some  special  privilege  to  a 
literary  man  of  repute,  added  afterwurd*  to  his  wife,  " Poor, 
common,  low-dovni  Ixmrding  luaisr  keeper  that  I am.  trhen  I area  it 
! kiioirg  ichat  it  be."  With  so  much  to  the  good  of  the  Dodo-Man 
in  mind,  it  was  natural  to  see  how  he  would  deal  with  weak  ami 
painful  mysticism,  and  as  usual  the  snub  designated  a book  of 
unusual  vitality  and  content.  The  weakness  was  a spiritual 
triumph.  Although  there  was  marrying  in  the  book,  it  was  not 
a final  event  of  the  “ then  they  were  happy  ” order.  Indeed,  tire 
hero  did  not  marry  at  alt.  He  wax  known  among  all  his  friends 
as  the  person  who  bad  gotten  so  much  joy  out  of  living  that  every 
one  in  a difficulty  turned  to  him.  He  was  a nan  who  had  gone 
into  the  country  to  think,  while  most  of  those  who  go  to  cities 
do  so  to  escape  thought.  He  lived  apparently  with  the  visible, 
the  tangible,  expression  of  God  in  nature;  not  as  it  is  warped  ami 
distorter]  by  the  disease  of  self-conscious  separation  in  man,  hut 
as  it  exists  in  nature;  and  his  isolation  from  men  he  chose  not  in 
a spirit  of  Iritteraea*  or  idleness,  but  as  a preparatory  step  to  the 
final  casting  off  of  what  is  merely  casual  -ind  temporal  in  a 
human  licing.  that  he  may  tlte  more  lightly  step  Into  tin*  larger 
consciousness  which  has  known  and  crucified  tlte  ndf. 

'*  I lutve  pursued,”  says  this  Itero,  " the  joys  of  living,  not 
beastly,  sensual  joys,  for  never  have  I had  |wrt  in  them,  hut  the 
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(■Iran,  vital  joy  of  living.  And  you  tell  me  iliat  then1  hit  vital 
(Min*  of  living,  a*  clean  and  n»  exited  tint  a*  t In  we  joy*.  Well,  let 
them  co*ne!  I am  ready  . . . the  huge  body  of  pain  and  sorrow 
may  come  and  lie  on  my  cheat  like  a nightman*.  ...  If  tliat  ix 
to  be.  if  that  is  essential.  1 give  it  the  same  welcome  a*  I have 
ever  given  to  joy.  It  may  frighten  me  out  of  existence,  Iwcauxc 
the  body  ix  a poor  sort  of  thing,  and  un  mince  of  lead  or  so  will 
kill  it.  But  whatever  can  happen  cannot  hurt  me.  this  me. 
I hi  you  tell  me  that  a rille-bullet  or  a hangman'*  noose  can  kill 
me!  And  can  a frightful  revelation  of  all  the  sorrow  and  Its 
jrain  and  it*  terror,  and  the  preying  of  one  creature  on  another, 
touch  my  belief  that  lift-  is  triumphant,  and  that  joy  is  trium- 
phant, and  that  jov  ix  triumphant  over  pain?’* 

Now  this,  which  is  the  hero's  verdict  upon  life,  ix  neither  weak 
nor  painful,  nor  ix  it  new.  It  ix  a doctrine  a*  old  as  Plato's 
dialogues,  and  if  only  folk  would  reread  those  often  enough  there 
would  be  no  great  necessity  far  the  multiplication  of  modern 
novels.  It  ia  true  that  in  The  1 nt/rl  of  I’ain  an  artist  loses 
hix  eyesight,  one  man  misses  nmrrving  the  wife  he  had  chosen,  and 
tin*  hero,  who  certainly  live*  and  apeak*  Kowako  < 'a  arm  nett'* 
philosophy,  whether  lie  he  drawn  from  him  or  not,  dies  finally  n 
painful  and  mysterious  death.  But  in  every  ease  (tain  is  but  a 
means  to  fuller  eouxeiousnex*  nnd  higher  virtue,  and  so  loses  its 
sting  and  focoiam  an  angel  of  life. 

Two  more  novels  of  real  worth  and  content— The  Rorertiyn 
Remedy  and  TA-  Far  Horizon — the  one  lyrical,  rapturous,  alive  as 
the  wind,  nnd  the  other  gray  and  quiet  as  a long  no rt Item  twilight, 
were  found  by  the  same  method  of  hunting  out  the  despised  and 
rejected. 

One  critic  has  demurred  that  the  hero  of  The  Far  Horizon  was 
a bore  and  a prig.  A man  who  could  know  intimately  a beautiful 
and  impulsive  actress  of  quwttionnhle  reputation  and  vet  feel  no 
impulse  to  hold  any  relation  to  her  other  than  one  on  a highly 
exalted  and  xpiritual  plane,  we  are  told,  ix  an  impossibility,  ami. 
if  true,  then  the  man  ix  a bore  and  a prig.  That  ix  one  virw  of  life 
nnd  one  kind  of  knowledge  of  life.  But  there  are  many  and  many 
knowledges  of  life,  and  The  Far  Horizon  is  one  and.  to  some  folk, 
the  more  acceptable  kind.  "Hr  that  hath  ears  to  hear”  once 
ugain  shall  hear. 


Senator  Daniel 

Virginia’s  Probable  Candidate 

(From  lltr  I.t/nekburij  .Veiraj 

Vikiiinia  citizens  can  only  contemplate  with  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction the  favorable  alluxionx  so  frequently  made  to  their  senior 
Senator  in  connection  with  the  headship  of  the  national  Democratic 
ticket  for  tin*  IPOS  campaign.  Not  only  from  all  over  the  .South, 
but  from  various  parts  of  tin?  North  and  West  also,  have  pro- 
ceeded handsome  encomiums  of  Senator  Daniel,  together  with 
earnest  insistence  tliat  lie  would  admirably  fill  the  requirements  of 
Presidential  station. 

Tlie  fart  that  this  distinguished  Virginia  citizen  occupies  no 
large  and  so  enviable  place  in  the  national  view  brings  the  re- 
minder that  the  result  has  not  been  brought  about  by  any  mere 
temporary  breeze  of  happy  political  chance  nr  good  fortune.  Sena- 
tor Daniei,  has  earned  the  nation's  esteem,  confidence,  and  admira- 
tion. Pushing  his  way  through  the  crowded  paths  of  mere  medi- 
ocrity in  public  life,  he  ha*  taken  the  commanding  position  he 
now  occupies  lijr  dint  solely  of  his  own  innate  worth  and  work 
and  faithfulness  to  the  demands  of  his  high  calling.  He  has  risen 
to  the  heights  because  lie  deserves  to  rise.  Ilis  name  is  honored 
throiiglHUit  the  laud  Ix-cause  it  stands  for  immaculate  integrity  in 
public  life  combined  with  tin*  grnitm  of  statesmanship,  and  a lofty 
sense  off  consecration  to  duty,  as  one  sees  It  through  tin-  eye  of 
Conscience  and  courage  and  exalted  conception.  His  gifts  of 
brilliant  eloquence  have  not  won  him  his  present  distinction. 
Doubtless  they  have  proved  helpful  in  an  incidental  fashion 
towurds  that  end,  hut  the  fume  of  Daniel  the  orator  is  today 
completely,  overshadowed  by  the  prominence  of  Daniel  the  ac- 
complished. far-seeing,  clean -sou h*d.  and  profoundly  able  statesman. 

Ax  attention  ha*  been  turned  Southward,  therefore,  in  specu- 
lating upon  tlie  advisability  of  c homing  a Dr-innrratic  Presidential 
candidate,  it  ought  to  be  no  cause  for  wonder  tliat  DaMKI.  looms 
up  as  the  oqe  Southern  man  be*l  suited  and  moat  available  to  take 
up  the  national  leadership  of  his  party.  Tlie  fact,  we  repeat,  is 
especially  pleasing  to*liis  constituency  throughout  the  State,  and  a 
source  of  inexpressible  local  pride  nnd  gratification  to  the  people 
of  his  home  city. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

The  recent  gift  of  $1000  for  tike  Firemen's  Relief  Fund  by  the 
Itcmington  Typewriter  Company  followed  a laid  fire  in  the  com- 
pany’s premises  on  lirnudway.  and  was  accompanied  by  a letter 
in  which  the  company's  vice-president,  Mr.  McCkain,  said  that  he 
hud  never  before  realized  why  the  New  York  firemen  had  become 
bo  famous.  To  ss*e  the  New  York  firemen  at  work  in  a bad  fire  in 


one's  own  premises  ix  an  effectual  way  to  learn  appreciation  of 
their  qtuilitirx,  hut  we  all  know  roughly  what  their  merits  are. 
and  are  reminded  of  them  often  enough  by  tlie  fire  stories  in  the 
newspapers  to  keep  our  impression*  fresh.  Harper  A Brothers 
Have  in  preparation  a book  about  the  New  York  firemen  which 
tells  all  about  them,  and  how  they  live,  and  what  they  do.  An 
interesting  book  it  eannot  help  but  be. 

Why  is  it  that  they  all  call  him  “ Bill.'1  and  that  all  the  Yale 
men  of  his  time,  even  those  whose  political  am)  economic  prin- 
ciples are  usually  correct  and  dominant,  expe-vt  to  vote  for  him  if 
he  shall  lie  nominated!  One  day  when  hr  was  holding  court  in 
Cincinnati,  ■ Yale  man  of  his  time  entered  for  the  purpose  of  feast- 
ing hia  eyes  on  His  Bigness,  and  to  see  bow  he  did  it.  But  tlie 
judge  saw  him  too,  and  almost  at  once  adjourned  court  for  the 
day.  An  officer  of  the  court  wax  sent  to  invite  the  disappointed 
Yale  man  intn  the  judge**  roam,  where  thr  disappointment  wa* 
eleaml  away  by  the  characteristic  remark:  *’ I'm  glad  to  see  you, 
•Iim  : I’ve  adjourned  court,  I c-an't  waste  the  day  holding  court  when 
I can  spend  it  with  you.”  Perhaps  some  who  read  this  will  say 
that  they  don't  wonder  why  Yah*  men.  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  while  others 
may  remark  upon  the  looxcurx*  of  Yale’*  political  principles. 
Other*,  again,  may  say  it  is  not  a true  story,  and  very  likely  it 
isn't 

Congressman  Bt’RTON,  of  Cleveland,  who  ix  led  to  believe  that 
he  ought  to  lie  tlie  successor  of  Mr.  Fohakkr  as  Senator  from 
Ohio,  ix  a very  long  and  a very  amiable  gentleman,  a man  of  large 
intelligence,  and  a friend  of  tlie  (.aiuield  boys,  ax  they  are  still 
called  in  the  northern  |«rt  of  the  Stale  of  Ohio  and  at  Wllliainx 
College — a type  of  the  highly  respectable  gentlemen  who  always 
go  *n  well  with  blue  broadcloth  frock  coat*  and  hoot*.  Mr.  Bl'mM 
is  a strong  spanker  and  a sound  thinker,  and  he  usually  wants 
the  right  thing  even  If  1m*  does  give  huge  pile*  of  the  public 
money  for  those  river  and  harbor  improvements  at  which  we  used 
to  scold  so  much,  and  concerning  which  we  now  say  so  little.  Mr. 
Bcrton  has  lent  to  the  hills  the  weight  of  his  own  respectability, 
lie  never  belonged  to  the  Hanna  machine;  he  ix  an  anti- imperial- 
ist ; he  is  not  much  of  a protectionist;  he  docs  not  want  to  *p-nd 
large  sums  of  money  for  arm*  and  munitions  of  war:  and  he  is 
not  a strenuous  paternalist.  If  hi*  principles  lie  analyzed  it  would 
l«e  difficult  to  understand  why  he  is  the  Roosevelt  leader  in  Ohio, 
and  yet  he  ia  so  rightfully,  as  he  might  rightfully  be  the  unti- 
Rooflcmr  leader  if  Mr.  Forakkh  and  Mr.  Dick  were  for  the 
President.  Mr.  Bl’RTON  is  the  kind  of  man  whom  people  ask  to 
*'  referee  ” things — whether  it  la*  a baseball  game  or  a factional 
fight  in  the  party.  In  Washington  Ire  is  an  ominously  quiet  man — 
ominous  because  lu-  is  spending  bis  time  finding  out  information 
tliat  will  lie  Useful  to  him  and  harmful  to  his  enemies  when  the 
debate  begin*.  He  is  a most  agreeable  and  interesting  gentleman, 
but  be  i*  not  around  a great  deal ; the  best-  time  to  have  a chat 
with  him  is  after  he  ha*  hail  his  breakfast  at  tlie  Metropolitan 
Club.  In  lib  quiet  way  he  has  made  a great  deal  of  trouble  in 
his  time  for  the  Cleveland  Republican  machine,  and  perhaps  Im* 
is  l**ginning  to  net  on  the  State  machine.  To  sum  him  up:  Im* 
is  one  of  the  public  men  who  get  what  the  politicians  have  got 
to  give  them. 

The  Pendletox  family  of  Cincinnati  continues  on  a shining 
way.  Its  most  conspicuous  n-piesentative  of  our  time  is  Kij.iott 
II.  Pendleton,  who  is  still  young  enough  to  enjny  the  job  which 
lie  ha*  undertaken.  That  job  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  to 
give  to  Cincinnati  a decent  city  government,  and  it.  is  a much 
more  difficult  task  than  that  which  hix  uncle.  <»EOR(ir  H.  Pendle- 
ton, took  upm  himself  in  Artiu'r'h  reign,  in  endeavoring  to  pax* 
the  civil  service  reform  bill.  ELLIOTT  Pendleton  was  graduated 
at  Harvard,  having  gone  to  that  institution  amid  the  «igh*  and 
tears  of  his  Presbyterian  relatives,  who  thought  that  any  one 
who  could  go  to  college,  and  who  did  not  even  long  to  go  to 
Princeton,  wa*  an  innately  morally 'damaged  article.  The  tradition 
is  that  a wise  uncle,  having  obtained  shrewd  glimpses  into  the 
world,  prevailed  upm  Elliott's  parenta  to  tolerate  the  boy’s 
desire  for  Harvard,  by  saving  tliat.  11m*  difference  between  the 
young  sinners  of  the  two  institutions  consisted  in  the  length  of 
their  xiu fill  moments,  since  the  Harvard  sinner  rioted  in  Boston,  and 
could  go  home  the  same  night,  while  the  Princeton  sinner  went  to 
New  York  and.  the  journey  to  and  fro  tiring  longer,  might  not  get 
track  for  a week.  Elliott  Pendleton,  to  many  men.  is  the  bril- 
liant genius  who  leadx  the  singing  of  the  Harvard  associate*! 
eliilix;  but  in  Cincinnati  he  publishes  and  edits  the  f'ilizm"* 
Itullni >i  and  works  with  great  energy  for  decent  things  in  govern- 
ment. He  says,  in  hi*  paper  and  elsewhere,  that  ('harlem  P.  Taft, 
who  seems  to  have  deserted  Senator  Koraker  and  Mr.  Cox,  is  the 
“chief  obstacle  to  genuine  reform  in  tlie  city’s  government.”  doing 
his  wicked  work  with  hi*  newspaper,  the  TinmNlar.  So  bad  is 
this  Takt  to  Mr.  Pendleton  that  he  is  inclined  to  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  William'*  political  association  with  his  brother,  but 
lie  intimates  in  Ihr  last  issue  of  bis  paper  that  the  lrad  gang 
cannot  get  Irack  into  power  in  Cincinnati  even  by  banging  on  to 
the  skirts  of  the  Secretary's  icsplcndcntly  virtuous  garment. 


Correspondence 


» HARPER*  WEEKLY  ” AND  THE  PRESIDENT 

VViNdiEMtXiM  Mi»  , Mar  H.  I0>'7 

To  the  Editor  of  llarper' a Weekly: 

f*IK.— I notice  that  a correspondent  in  the  ImhI  number  of  the 
Weekly  regrets  your  growing  animoftity  toward  Mr.  Kooarvrlt. 
Hut  will  you  permit  me.  a leader  of  your  magazine,  to  express* 
my  groat  pleasure  in  meeting  with  a man  who,  while  a constant 
at  ream  of  adulation  How*  from  the  mouth*  of  m many  other*, 
dares  to  *]>cak  the  truth  alxtut  this  favorite  of  fortune,  ami  to 
{•stint  hi*  eiiaracter  in  truthful  color*:  who  in  a manly  way  re*rnt» 
the  gross  insult  to  the  |jropk>  in  trying  to  fasten  upon  t hose  »p]M«*ed 
to  him  and  hi*  scheme*  the  opprobrious  name  of  conspirator*,  auil 
who  point*  out  in  vigorous  language  the  radical  change  which  i> 
tiring  brought  about  in  our  syatetn  of  government.  The  country  I* 
to  be  congratulated  that  it  ha*  one  citizen  at  least  who  hu*  the 
ability  and  eourage  to  speak  out. 

I wish  it  might  he  agreeable  to  you  to  tell  us  what  in  your  judg- 
ment ought  to  lie  done  with  the  said  to  be  remaining  of 

the  vast  sum  that  was  placed  at  Mr.  Roosevelt's  disposal  for  hi* 
election,  and  now  presumably  in  the  hand*  of  Mr.  Cortelyou.  I 
say  what  ought  to  be  done,  not  what  will  lx*  done,  for  we  all  know 
that  it  will  be  expended  for  Mr.  Roosevelt’*  benefit  or  that  of  hi* 
appointee  to  the  Presidential  office.  I suggest  this,  seeing  that 
fur  many  years  i have  Ireld  a policy  in  the  New  York  Mutual  Com- 
|u»nv.  and  have  seen  my  money  fraudulently  tx>«towed  to  aid  the 
election  of  a man  whom  1 voted  against,  and  whose  influence  upon 
the  country,  and  many  of  those  policies  (so  called),  1 regard  as 
laid-  I inn,  “ir.  U,  G. 

RirxMowt>.  Ixo.  A^il  jp.  joe?- 

To  the  Editor  of  Warper’#  Weekly: 

I wish  to  sav  that  the  treatment  meted  out  hy  your  paper  to  the 
President  i*  little  short  of  abominable;  if  it  were  possible  to 
lielittlr  a man  of  his  calibre,  you  would  have  -icenmplislicd  it. 
President  Roosevelt  has  hardly  made  u movement  for  reform,  for 
restraint  of  abuse  of  power.  for  elieckmaling  the  insidious  advance 
of  those  who  would  homlwink  the  jicople  for  gain,  hut  tltat  you  have 
by  eartixm  or  veiled  oaument  tried  to  “give  him  llw*  laugh."  a* 
we  Homier*  say;  and  I am  glad  to  lx*  able  to  tell  you  that  many 
an  Indianian  now  read*  your  Weekly  because  of  tite  half-century 
of  splendid  record  liark  of  it.  while  lie  count*  the  treatment  of  the 
Executive  accorded  him  by  your  paper  a*  unpardonable. 

In  reply  to  a recent  critic,  you  assert  vour  friendship  for  the 
President.  The  wounds  of  a friend  may  lx*  faithful,  but  it  hardly 


seems  friendly  to  hold  up  for  ridicule  a harmless  foible  of  a great 
man.  while  denying  the  lea*t  meed  of  praise  for  splendid  achieve- 
ment. for  courage  of  conviction,  and  for  valor  of  execution— for 


absolute  sincerity  of  purpose. 

You  probably  feel  that  the  wave  of  popular  enthusiasm  sweeping 
the  country  i*  frenzied  and  needs  checking,  but  1 would  suggest, 
that  admiration  of  such  qualities  as  the  President  possesses  will 
not  harm  his  admirers.  If  hr  were  in  any  way  self  seeking  or 
pusillanimous.  If  he  failed  to  stoutly  shoulder  hi*  responsibilities, 
if  he  lacked  the  Iron  determination  to  follow  the  right  a*  revealed 
to  him.  your  paper  • would  have  just  cause  to  show  his  errors, 
though  there  could  he  no  excuse,  it  seems  to  me,  for  your  method 
of  attack:  a*  It  is.  the  Weekly  1#  beginning  to  lx*  eyed  with  sus- 
picion. and  to  he  read  .with  a feeling  of  deep’  Indignation. 
Especially  was  this  the  case  with  your  issue  of  the  last  week  in 
April.  " * S.  A.  Hill. 

Dekvv*.  Colo.,  htay  o.  ipoj. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper' a Weekly : 

Sib. — As  an  old  subscriber  to  HaRPEK’s  Weekly  I desire  to 
protest  strongly  against  your  present  attitude  towards  the  Presi- 
dent of  these  tinted  States.  He  is  my  President  a»  well  a*  our 
President,  and  it  seems  to  me  you  are  showing  very  little  respect 
to  his  high  office. 

Though  differing  with  llARren'ti  sometimes.  I have  been  proud 
of  the  Weekly  a«  always  independent  and  of  high  character,  hut 
your  pri-siuit  course  i*  verv  harmful  and  anything  but  patriotic. 
With  a large  iinu*«imilatcd  body  of  foreigner*  in  our  midst.  with 
the  ever  present  unrest  and  difference*  lx- tween  eapital  and  lalx>r. 
it  would  *eem  to  lx*  an  American's  duty  to  show  respect  to  tile 
highest  ofliec  in  the  land.  Don’t  let  us  luiv  • any  more  cartoon*. 

I am.  sdr,  * Si’imciuber. 


CwtWKIil..  Wvo  , Mart.  >0c? 

To  the  Editor  of  flnrprr’tt  Weekly: 

Sin.— I have  admired  much  in  President  Roosevelt,  because  there 
ha*  lieen  much  to  pmi*e  in  hi*  several  year*  a*  tlx*  nation’*  Chief 
Executive.  There  i*.  Ion.  plenty  of  n*om  for  criticism  for  that 
part  of  him  that  ha*  the  appearance  of  “ four-tludiing  ” and  I 
hav.-  read  with  interest  what  Haspcr'a  finds  wrong  in  hi*  adminis- 
tration. 

Why  should  we  consider  the  President  in  the  light  of  a “ third- 
term  " candidate,  though?  I am  confident  this  question  receives 
greater  attention  from  the  American  public  than  it  deserves. 
Doubt  Ips*  we  shall  have  plenty  of  stir  over  the  very  momentous 
proposition,  hut  at  the  proper  lino-  we  will  lie  governed  by  good 
common  sense,  and  select  a candidate  for  that  exalted  |x*dtirin 
from  the  large  stock  of  hard  br.iiind  men  in  the  country — many. 
I opine,  su)M*rior  to  our  present  beliefs,  or  apparently  ho.  Person- 
ally I should  like  to  see  Senator  I .a  Follette,  of  Wisconsin,  elected. 
Fie  ha*  tenacity  of  purpose  unequalled. 

I am  reminded  of  a story  which  I think  fits  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  ease 
to  a nicely. 

There  was  once  a man  who  owned  hofh  an  intelligent  dog  and 
A very  learned  parrot.  The  dog  wa*  useful  in  chasing  out  a 


neigh lx>r’x  chicken*,  tin*  master’s  “ Sic  ’em  ” being  sufficient  to 
rouse  the  animal  from  lethargy. 

One  day  tlx*  parrot  escaped  to  the  Imek  yard,  and  having  learned 
from  it*  owner  lire  challenge,  veiled  to  the  dog,  “Sic  ’em.”  The 
dog  looked  at  the  feathered  object  and  t*x»k  after  It,  When  the 
ni.*l.‘*e  was  over,  the  parrot  looked  at  its  soiled  and  ruffled  plumage 
and  said,  “ I know  what’*  the  matter  with  me:  1 TALK  tou  much." 

1 am.  sir, 

I’.  L.  Wakamaker. 

PROTECTION  FOR  THE  RAILROADS 

_ Cmuw.  S C . April  jo  1009 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper' a ll'ceA/y : 

Sto, — A*  a railroad  man.  now  |«*t  threescore,  I have  devoted 
the  larger  purl  of  my  active  life  to  the  building  of  railroads,  largo 
and  small,  and  i am  their  friend  and  not  tlieir  enemy. 

There  can  lx*  no  doubt,  however,  that  tiny  have  acted  unwisely 
and  improperly  in  some  ini|K>rtant  instances,  and  continue  to  do  *0. 

In  other  respects,  however,  they  ap|n-ur  to  have  lx-ei»  most 
ignorantly,  foolishly,  and  even  culpably,  dealt  with:  and  continue 
to  lx-  so  treated,  and  with  a remarkable  ,b*gree  of  failhlntsiicxa  as 
well  a*  folly. 

I refer  particularly  here  to  the  matter  of  “ rate  regulation,”  amt 
that  especially  by  tlie  several  States  taking  the  matter  in  hand. 

It  ha*  surprised  me  greatly  that  some  of  the  great  lawyers  who 
have  had  the  cause*  of  the  railroads  in  tlieir  hand*  have  not  long 
since  clearly  seen  that  the  law  of  the  “ common  carrier,”  and  thr 
view  under  it  that  the  railroad*  were  the  duly  authorized  and 
employed  agents  and  servant#  of  the  state,  a*  practically  held  and 
administered,  carried  with  them.  to  all  logical  and  ’reasonable 
minds,  the  fact  of  a corresponding  duty  and  right  of  protection  to 
these  agents  and  tlieir  interests. 

If  I employ  another  to  perform  a service  for  ine  lieyond  my  own 
mean*  «*r  powers,  asking  him  to  use  An  own  mms#  for  the  pur- 
pose. instead  of  mine,  and  claim  the  right  to  control  his  charge* 
and  income,  it  would  surely  seem  that  I am  reasonably  and 
morally  Isniiid  to  refrain  from  authorizing  or  employing  another 
acent  to  do  that  same  thing  for  me.  over  tie*  same  ground,  and  in 
a manner  likely  not  only  to  injure  but  absolutely  destroy  the  in- 
terest* of  my  previous  employee,  and  cause  the  "loes  of  mean*  a* 
his  own  put  into  the  business  partly  or  wholly  on  my  account.  1 
greatly  wonder,  therefore,  that  more  has  not  been  made  of  thin 
aspect  of  the  case  by  the  advocates  of  the  railroad  cause. 

Investment  in  a railroad  may  be  easily  rendered  largely  or 
wholly  valueless  by  a charter  given  to  another  over  the  same  or 
adjacent  ground.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  I lie  only  fair 
course  would  lie  either  to  let  the  investor  secure  himself,  a*  early 
as  possible,  against  such  loss,  by  making  his  charges  all  he  could 
get,  or  “all  that  the  traffic  will  hear  or.  if  he  i*  forbidden  to  do 
this,  that  the  jx>wer  undertaking  to  regulate,  control,  and  limit 
hi*  charge*  ami  income  should  guarantee  him  a just  and  reason- 
able protection.  I solicit  your  further  reflection  on  this  point. 

I am  well  and  easily  aware  that  it  would  take  great  care,  cau- 
tion. and  wisdom  to  carry  this  view  into  practice:  but  I think  It 
still  both  practical  and  practicable. 

Why  should  real  estate,  etc,,  used  for  railroad  purposes  be  re- 
quired to  be  paid  for,  when  used  or  damaged  by  a railroad,  and  a 
railroad  itself,  an  equally  valuable  piece  of  property,  lx*  voluntarily 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  tlie  public  in  its  own  real  or  fancied 
interest,  without  eompensation.  particularly  when  its  right  of  self- 
protection  or  self-insurance  is  taken  from  it? 

I'nder  this  view  I long  ago  suggested  to  a member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  in  which  1 then  resided — North  Carolina — that 
he  bring  forward  a bill  or  law  embodying  the  principle  of  " pro- 
tection alongside  of  regulation  and  control.” 

My  <*laim  was  and  still  is  tluit  it  would  greatly  promote  the 
building  of  the  very  cla*«  of  railroad*  that  the*  country  most 
need*  at  present,  viz.,  small  laterals  and  hraneh  roads,  the  mean* 
for  which  arc  abundant,  but  projector*  and  investors  are  deterred 
therefrom  by  the  joint  hostility  or  unfriendly  attitude  of  both  tlie 
stale  and  the  larger  and  older  roods. 

In  some  respect*,  too.  this  applies  to  the  construction  of  larger 
line#. 

My  general  idea  is  that  regulation  or  control  of  rate*  should 
earn-  along  with  Itself  some  sort  and  amount  of  protection,  or 
security  against  needless,  wanton,  and  malicious  invasion  and  de- 
struction of  existing  interest*:  no  regulation  without  fair  and 
decent  protection  should  lx*  the  cry. 

I do  not  by  any  means  share  the  view*  of  ex- President  Cleve- 
land a*  to  tlie  impeccability  or  absolute  sintes-me**  of  railroad*  in 
this  and  many  other  respects : nor  do  I by  any  means  agree  with 
him  as  to  the"  idleness  anil  felly  of  what  he  is  plowed  to  term  the 
“popular  clamor.”  ” frenzy.”  **  delirium,''  etc.,  etc.,  on  the  subject. 
Tie-  people  are  rarely,  if  ever,  wholly  wrong  in  their  complaints. 
Only  are  they  mistaken  sometime*  as  to  where  the  shoe  really 
pinches,  or  tlie  cause  of  the  trouble  really  lie*. 

The  great  offending  of  railroad*  has.  I think,  been  caused  by 
the  fact  that,  they  have  tieen  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.— made 
“outlaws.”  in  fact.  They  have  themselves  rather  liked  and  en- 
joyed this  state  of  things,  and  sought  to  promote  and  extend  it  hy 
means  of  tin*  “ general  railroad  laws.”  and  curtailment  of  legisla- 
tive sessions  in  some  of  the  States,  in  both  length  and  frequency:  1 
both  of  which  they  and  their  attorneys  secretly  urged  and  carried  I 
while  professing  to  be  opposed  or  indifferent  to  them. 

"Too  much  legislation"  (i.  <*.,  too  much  watching  and  guarding 
of  public  interest  I has  been  their  cry. 

Let  all  join  in  urging  ami  maintaining  wise,  just,  and  equitable 
laws,  a government  with  and  under  a Constitution,  instend  of  law- 
lessness or  despotism.  I am,  sir. 

Charles  H.  Scott. 
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A NEGLECTED  HISTORICAL 
TREASURE-TROVE 

HOW  MANY  PERSONS  WHO  VISIT  THE  JAMESTOWN  EXPOSITION  KNOW  ANY- 
THING ABOUT  THE  REAL  JAMESTOWN  WHERE  AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION 
HAD  ITS  BEGINNINGS,  AND  WHERE  RELICS  OF  INESTIMABLE  HISTORIC  IN- 
TEREST ARE  NOW  RUTHLESSLY  ABANDONED  TO  VANDALISM  AND  DECAY? 


By  BYRON 


R.  NEWTON 


MKI-WC'HOLY.  desolate  old  " .Itmi**  Towne”!  Hurled  be- 
neath it*  ruin*,  and  for  turn  centuries  forgotten  by 
tin-  great  republic  whose  cradle  it  was.  no  doubt  it  t* 
lilting  that  a world  * fair  should  now  I*-  Held  to  celebrate 
the  three-hundredth  anniversary  of  it*  founding.  But 
of  nil  11m*  visitors  wl»o  are  thronging  the  shores  of  lliiiupton  Ronds, 
how  many  have  visited,  or  even  know  the  location  of.  the  “Ghost 


Ancient  Burial-ground  at  old  Jamestown 


Inland  " forty  mile*  .up  the  .fame*  River,  where  American  civiliza- 
tion lut«l  it*  ls-ginning  in  a hundred  year*  of  starvation,  pestilence, 
massacre.  and  despair! 

Nowhere  oil  American  noil  is  there  a spot  so  fundamentally  and 
vitally  sacred  to  our  history  and  tradition*, 
and  nowhere  a spot  so  ruthlessly  and  utterly 
abandoned  to  vandalism  and  decay.  Nowhere 
in  the  annals  of  pioneer  conquest  i*  there  siu-li 
a story  oi  human  heroism  in  a prolonged  and 
uneven  battle  with  death. 

How  many  of  u*  know  about  It T How  many 
who  visit  the  -lamest own  Kxpositioii  know 
anything  about  the  rmf  Jamestown,  Is-yonil  a 
misty  men] lection  of  the  old  nehnol  history — 
the  story  of  “ the  starving  time,”  of  Captain 
John  Smith  and  I'ocahnntn*  r 

tine  iinisl  go  to  the  island  of  Jamestown  and 
sin nd  among  its  i-riunlding  tombstone*,  feel  the 
solemn.  >n\ sterhms  silence  of  the  place  flr*1. 
then  one  will  read  and  dream  and  understand. 

Two  hundred  ami  eight  year*  ago.  after  a 
struggle  of  nearly  a century,  the  old  capital 
was  nluindoned  mid  rec*tnbl»«lied  at  William* 
burg,  eight  mile*  distant,  and  now  the  nearest 
|*>int  of  htiinun  habitation.  To  reach  old 
.lament own  one  must  follow  a path  through  the 
forest,  guided  hv  the  indistinct  enutour  of  an 
ttneiftil  rrm|  cluttered  ami  obliterated  by  two 
htiiidnsl  years'  growth  of  oak.  pine,  ami  holly. 

The  first  view  one  has  of  the  island  in 
emerging  from  the  forest  road  i*  that  of  a 
■Kirtially  wooded  |*-ninsiila  curving  outward 
into  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Janie*.  Crossing 
n decaying  log  bridge,  you  conn  upon  a marsh 
traversed  for  a quarter  of  n mile  by  a rudely 
fualiionisl  turnpike,  made  -ntirelv  of  tin-  lirii-k« 
and  wreckage  of  the  ancient  town.  The  road 
winds  along  over  many  mounds  and  depression*, 
when,  at  a stiddcu  turn,  the  mossy  tower  of 


the  fumoii*  old  church  appear*  in  the  midst  of  a clump  of  tree*. 
Save  what  ha*  iceenlly  Uvn  excavated,  that  is  the  only  relic  of 
Jamrxtown  above  ground. 

Hark  of  the  tower  and  melosed  by  a crumbling  wall  a few  of 
flu*  old  tninlMtunoM.  with  tlielr  quaint  inscription*,  luivc  escaped 
the  hands  of  vandal*.  Trees  of  a eentury'n  growth,  in  plats-*,  have 
forced  their  trunk*  up  through  the  grave*,  and  now  hold  tin* 
ancient  slab*  ami  headstone*  in  the  grasp  of 
their  massive  root*. 

Within  the  last  decade  the  t’nited  States 
government  and  the  Stieiety  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Virginia  Antiquities  have  excavated 
many  foundation*  *»f  the  principal  Imilding*. 
bringing  to  light  a great  deal  of  valuable  in- 
formation about  America'*  first  metropolis, 
lb-side*  tl»p  several  thousand  graves  which  un- 
known to  cxi*t  near  the  church.  it  was  found 
in  excavating  tluit  many  person*  of  note  had. 
in  the  early  days.  Is-en  buried  beneath  the  floor 
of  tin-  structure.  One  of  these  tombs  showed 
by  the  inlaid  lira*Nes  in  tin-  slab  that  tin-  body 
of  a knight  had  Is-en  laid  to  nut  there.  It  is 
Mtpposi-d  to  Is-  the  grave  of  Sir  George  Ycardly. 
one  of  the  early  Governor*  of  Virginia,  who 
died  in  Jamestown  in  14127.  The  richly  carved 
slab  placed  over  the  grave  of  I.ady  Berkeley 
had  Is-en  envelo|s-d  hv  the  roots  of  a massive 
oak  and  lifted  several  feet  above  tin-  ground, 
tint*  protecting  this  valuable  relic  for  more 
thun  two  centuries  from  destruction  by  liumun 
hand*.  Many  of  the  progenitor*  of  the  fantou* 
olil  families  of  Virginia  are  buried  there, 
victims  of  starvation,  fever,  or  the  tomahawk. 

I'nlike  the  lir*t  Hettlrment*  on  the  Masaachu- 
*ett*  coast,  nearly  twenty  years  later,  Jamea- 
town  colony  was  largely  csaii|st**-d  of  “ per 
sons  of  quality,"  many  <-f  them  Is-hmging  to  the 
riohllity,  and  coming  with  special  favor*  from 
the  throne  of  Kngland.  With  these  came  al*o 
adventurer*  and  outcasts,  and  the  life  stories 
of  some  of  these  are  outlined  in  the  inscrip- 
lions,  still  to  Is-  deciphered  on  the  time  worn 
tonilMtonc*.  Ili-re  i*  one  of  litem: 

llrrr  I.  ii>  Hi  Will  tit  hi  ShrririM*!  that  i ran  burn 
in  Ihr  I'm  ink  of  ll’Aifr  1‘hapfH'll,  near  London, 
« yrrat  Sinner,  Wailing  a Joyful  Umurrrrliun. 
Sinful  William  Sherwood  doubt  It-**  starved  to  death  or  was 
slnii.  by  Indian*,  nod  found  a resting-place  side  by  side  with  hi* 
titled  neighlior*  in  tin-  overcrowded  God  * Acre  near  tlh-  old  church. 
However,  the  ancient  records  of  Jamestown  show  tluit  he  probably 


Part  of  the  Site  of  old  Jamestown,  on  "Ghost  Island" 

NOW  1 1 Kill'  UN  AM  rim  AN  Mill.  IN  TI1KKK  A *PUT  SO  Ft 'NIIA  MENTALLY  S.l 
Ol  il  IHHTOHY,  AND  SO  WHERE  A SPOT  So  ABANDONED  TO  DECAY  ” 
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niiiili*  some  amend*  on  American  noil.  From  KITH  to  1 <1140  lie  won 
ittonwy-ttnirnl.  and  wan  an  adliermt  of  Sir  Williuiu  Hriirlry  in 
Huron's  Rebellion. 

TIr*  foundation  walln  of  nearly  all  tin*  public  building*  have 
been  uncovered  and  score*  of  intercut  inf*  relic*  found.  Tin* 
spacious  ot-llftr*  of  the  **  State  House,”  '*  Country  llouat-.*'  Governor** 
palace,  beniden  the  foundation*  of  many  residence*.  have  l-e*-n  exca- 
vated  from  beneath  ploughed  field*  and  forest,  giving  evidence  that 
tlwy  were  constructed  substantially.  and  some  of  them  quite 
elaborately,  The  wall*  were  built  of  brick*  brought  from  Kngland 
and  Holland,  and  the  roofs  were  generally  of  tile,  lb-main*  of 
immense  fireplaces,  with  jamb*  projecting  three  fret  from  the  walls, 
are  found  to  have  existed  in  all  of  the  more*  pretentious  structure*. 
Many  fragments  of  glassware  and  china,  together  with  household 
Utensils  of  various  kinds,  guns  of  ancient  pattern,  raniionhull*.  uud 
a few  pieces  of  gold  und  silver  have  lx*en  discovered  beneath  llie 
mins  Of  nearly  every  building.  The  city  was  three  time*  destroyed 
by  fire  within  a century,  and  was  laid  waste  during  Macon’s  revolu- 
tion in  ItlTfi.  It  never  fully  recovered  from  this  last  stroke  of 
ill  fortune. 

From  1007.  the  date  of  its  founding,  until  the  city  was  aban- 
doned in  I8IH),  when  the  capital  was  moved  to  Williamsburg,  the 
death-rate  in  -lamestown  was  appalling.  Met  ween  1608  and  li;W  it 
is  n-corded  that  out  of  2540  persons  who  came  over  from  Kngland 
to  Virginia,  1840  died.  Between  the  latter  date  and  1825.  out  of 
474l»  colonists.  4400  surcumlied.  t?p  to  1627,  out  of  a population 
of  8500  more  than  7fMN)  had  Isrn  buried  in  the  little  grave- 
yard near  the  hanks  of  the  Jmihw  Vet.  decade  after  decade  ship- 
loads of  colonists  were  sent  over  by  tin*  King  of  Kngland.  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  was  at  last  firmly  rooted  in  tin*  New  World. 

Correctly,  indeed,  has  this  spot,  now  hut  a made  of  dismal  marsh 
and  wilderness,  been  styled  " The  Cradle  of  the  American  Republic." 
for  here  the  corner-stones  of  all  our  institutions  were  laid.  Here 
was  held  the  first  legislative  assembly,  hero  was  erected  the  first 
Knglish  church,  here  was  celebrated  the  first  Christian  marriage,  and 
here,  too.  was  laid  the  foundation  of  our  common-school  system. 


with  William  and  Mary  College,  following  a few  year*  later  at 
Williamsburg,  as  the  first  step  in  our  system  of  higher  education. 
It  is  a matter  of  record,  as  well,  that  to  Jamestown  wits  brought  the 
first  African  slave.  It  nuty  not  be  said,  however,  that  ancient 
.lamestown  established  tin*  custom  of  paying  public  officials  small 
salaries,  as  a resolution  of  the  House  of  Iturgesses  in  1881  recite* 
that  the  allowance  of  Governor  eulpc|»-r  was  about  2150  pound* 
sterling,  which,  with  the  perquisite  of  500  pounds  sterling  for  house 
rent,  reduced  to  present  value*,  aggregated  about  $.’>0,000, 

In  181)8  the  last  destructive  fire  swept  the  town,  and  at  a session 
of  the  Assembly  held  in  some  building  unknown,  in  April,  181t!i. 
acts  were  passed  establishing  the  capita!  at  Williamsburg.  From 
that  time  on  tin*  island  became  a place  of  grim  memories  «mly. 
The  road  to  Williamsburg  was  overgrown  in  a few  years,  and  the 
church  and  few  other  remaining  buildings  were  burned  by  the 
Indians  and  crumbled  into  the  earth.  For  more  than  two  centuries 
It  was  i'Miked  upon  as  a place  haunted  by  a thousand  ghowls.  and 
was  rarely  visited  except  by  vandals  and  roving  Indians.  During 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  ruin*  of  its  buildings  wen*  piled  up  for 
temporary  defence*,  and  in  the  Civil  War  the  Confederate  troop* 
erected  earthworks  there.  Generation  after  generation  of  vandal* 
and  river  thieve*  destroyed  and  carries!  away  the  elaborately 
carved  tombstone*,  all  of  which  had  liecn  imported  from  Kngland. 
Only  those  which  were  too  massive  to  be  removed  or  broken  and 
those  held  in  the  grasp  of  the  mots  of  trees  hare  been  preserved. 
As  if  guarded  by  Providence,  the  huge  tower  of  the  old  church  lias 
remained  in  fairly  good  state  of  preservation.  The  silver  baptismal 
font  used  in  it " and  from  which  INwnhontos  was  hantixed  was 
saved,  and  is  now  in  use  in  BruUHl  Church,  one  of  tne  historic 
places  in  Williamsburg.  A considerable  portion  of  the  site  of  the 
original  city  has  liren  obliterated  by  encroachments  of  the  .lame* 
River.  This,  however,  has  been  arrested  by  a strong  sea-wall  built 
by  the  Culled  State*  government  seven  years  ago.  The  island  in 
now  owned  by  private  individuals,  excepting  twenty- five  acre* 
rovering  the  site  of  the  old  town,  which  ha*  been  deeded  to  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Virginia  Antiquities. 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  OLD-FASHIONED  GOLD- 
MINER,  AND  THE  COMING  OF  THE  DREDGE 


THE  individual  miner,  the  picturesque  prospector  with  pick  and 
washing-pan.  is  being  rapidly  driven  from  hi*  last  strong- 
hold. the  Klondike,  owing  to  the  immense  area  of  ground 
being  acquired  by  dredging  companies.  One  company  alone  has 
purchased  nearly  all  the  placer  ground  along  tlx*  famous  Itonanm. 
Eldorado,  and  Hunker  creek*,  mid  this,  for  various  reasons,  ha* 
practically  depopulated  these  region*.  Where  formerly  were  the 
busy  camps  of  hundred*  of  miners,  a few  rnen  are  now  engaged 
in  constructing  or  operating  dredging  outfits.  'Hie  romantic  |*aek- 
t rain*  .from  Dawson  are  also  it  thing  of  the  |*i*t.  as  there  is  now  no 
'leinand  for  tlie  provisions,  clothing,  and  other  supplies  which  they 
brought — an  egg  worth  $1.  and  Ink-oii  $5  a pound. 

An  electric  dredge,  capable  of  handling  3000  cubic  yard*  of  earth 
per  day  of  twenty-four  hour*,  will  unit  require  about  thirteen  men 
to  handle,  at  an  approximate  coat  for  la!s»r  of  $|ih»  per  day.  Wage* 
have  gone  down  to  the  comparatively  reasonable  amount*  of  $4 
per  day  and  hoard  for  laborers,  and  95  to  $7  per  day  and  Isiard  for 
skilled  mechanic*. 


One  go's]  feature  in  the  changed  condition*  i«  that  it  enable* 
owner*  of  small  claims,  which  were  not  sufficiently  rich  to  |u»y  for 
their  working  by  tin*  old  method — thawing  ouj  the  gravel  by  fire 
and  washing  in  |mnw  or  rocker* — to  sell  their  claims  ut  a g«**l  price 
to  the  dredge  companies,  and.  if  lliev  desire,  secure  employment. 
Also  many  claims  have  liecn  staked  und  sold  to  the  companies  which 
would  not  otherwise  have  !**en  occupied. 

Tlier.*  has  l>cen  a steady  decline  in  the  output  of  gold  from  the 
Yukon  territory  since  1000.  during  which  year  high-water  mark  was 
touched  with  122.275,000.  Each  succeeding  year  ha*  seen  a decline 
of  from  two  to  five  million  dollar*,  that  region  during  190tl  pro- 
ducing but  $5,287,068.  The  total  amount  of  gold  shipped  from 
Dawson  during  the  last  year  wa*  a*  follows:  t’nnadian  gold  in- 
voiced at  the  consulate.  $5,287.0)17 : American  gold  similarly  in- 
voiced. &I.1.5.19:  American  gold  in  transit  for  the  1’nited  State*. 
95,iKKM172:  total,  $11,251.27*.  Thu*  American  gold  shipped 
through  Dawson  amounted  to  $5,004,211;  while  Canadian  gold 
shipped  from  Dawsnu  aggregated  $5,287,067. 
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OUR  NAVY  AND  JAPAN’S 

By  WALTER  SCOTT  MERIWETHER 


PUTTING  wholly  aside  that  relation  which  proverbially 
exist*  between  smoke  and  fin*,  this  article  assumes  tlmt 
there  is  no  friction  between  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
lint  since  there  are  many  to  assert  that  a conflict  lie* 
within  tlie  easy  range  of  possibility,  ami  ns  the  navies  of 
the  two  powers  would  in  all  certainty  bear  tl*e  initial  brunt  of  such 
encounter,  it  may  be  interesting  to  cast  up  the  relative  naval 
strength  of  the  two  powers,  and  to  set  wherein  tin*  advantage 
might  rest. 

Just  now  this  country  has  a preponderance  of  naval  strength. 
Hut  that  strength  is  rnustly  assembled  od  this  side  of  the  world, 
and  with  moat  of  the  seven  was  washing  between  it  and  the 
Mikado's  far-away  tleet.  And  contiguous  to  the  mailed  squadrons' 
of  the  Kising  Sun  are  those  remote  possessions  of  ours,  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

■"  I had  rather.”  said  Napoleon,  " see  the  Knglish  on  the  heights 
of  Montmartre  than  occupying  Malta.”  The  Knglish  occupied 
Malta  and  he  died  n British  captive  at  St.  Helena. 

In  one  respect  the  Philippines  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are 
to  this  country  to-day  what  Malta  was  then  to  France.  And 
there  is  no  well -informed  military  or  navy  officer  who  doubts  but 
that  Japan  could  now  seize  both,  and  possession  of  them  would 
have  an  immeasurable  advantage,  as  their  loss  would  deprive  this 
country  of  base*  of  supplies,  coaling-stations,  and  that  big  dry 
dock  which  was  recently  towed  to  Manila,  itself  a great  asset  in 
war. 

“Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  his  quarrel  just."  said  the  Elder 
Poet.  “ And  four  time*  Ih-  who  gets  his  blow  in  fust,"  added  the 
vernacular  one. 

More  than  four 
times  armed  would 
Japan  l>e  if  she 
should  seize  the 
Philippine*  and  the 
Hawaiian  Island*: 
and  at  the  present 
moment  there  i*  no 
doubt  t hut  she 
could  easily  take 
the  two  groups. 

Were  she  so  dis- 
posed. And  in 
some  circles  there 
is  no  doubt  but 
that  she  is  being 
urged  on  to  con- 
flict with  this 
country ; urged  on 
by  European  na- 
tion* who  would, 
like  nothing  better 
than  to  »ec  their 
two  greatest 
mereiat  rivals  de- 
stroying them- 
selves  in  war — one 
against  the  other. 

Whence  has  come 
this  talk  of  the  vast  depreciation  of  American  securities  and 
stock*  and  bonds?  Ask  I> union,  ask  Berlin. 

Tlte  cables  brought  la»t  week  two  interesting  and  informing 
paragraphs.  One.  which  took  a Berlin  date,  said  that  accredited 
emissaries  of  Japun  bad  been  given  the  freedom  nf  the  Krupp 
works  at  Ee*en — a privilege  which  seema  to  have  lieen  so  rarely 
extended  a*  to  have  caused  the  correspondent  to  immediately 
cable  it  to  bi*  ja«|ier.  The  de*|Milch  added  that  Japan  had  placed 
u large  onler  with  the  Krupp,*  for  numerous  guns  of  various 

calibre. 

The  other  cable  was  from  u eorrespondeat  In  the  Far  East,  and 
which  said  that  all  men  in  Japanese  arsenal*  arc  working  over- 
time. and  that  these  arc  turning  out  more  guns  and  munitions  of 
war  tluin  had  Iks-ii  done  during  the  conflict  with  Hussia.  “So  far.” 
says  t Ih*  Yur  Fort  HcriiW,  in  (ditorial  comment,  “luck  has  spared 
u*  the  waiting  throw  of  the  dice,  loaded  in  Japan,  or  elsewhere, 
and  saved  us  from  the  ever-lurking  bolt  concealed  In  the  glad  hand 
of  smiling,  diplomatic  gamblers.  But  luck  is.  and  always  has 
l-ccn.  a tickle  jade  — and  our  unprepared  hour  may  soon  Is* 
striking.” 

One  thing  is  certain.  If  Japan  means  to  force  a war  on  this 
country,  she  must  do  it  before  the  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  for  after  that  waterway  is  cut.  she  must  need*  be  infinitely 
niorc  powerful  than  she  is  at  present  to  wage  successful  conflict 
with  America. 

Hut  the  complettnn  of  the  canal  is  some  years  distant.  To  get 
buck  to  the  present.  Owing  to  the  fad  that  Japan  made  sueh 
short  work  ol  the  Czar's  war-ships,  it  i*  popularly  supfwwd  that 
JujMti  ha*  a very  *ti|icrior  navy.  The  Mikado's  navy  i*  doubtless 
all  right.  But  «-oni|M-tcnt  observer*  who  follov.-cd  the  Russo- 


Japanese  war  testify  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  excellence  of 
Japanese  preparedness,  tactics,  and  gunnery  that  won.  a*  It  was 
the  absence  of  these  qualities  on  the  Russian  aide. 

“ If  Japan,”  said  one  of  these  to  the  writer,  “ ever  goes  against 
a first-rate  naval  power  she  will  find  the  difference.  It  was  not 
so  much  what  the  Japs  did  as  what  the  Russians  didn’t  do.” 

The  table  published  on  this  page  tells  its  own  story  of  relative 
strength.  Matched,  ship  for  ship,  America  could  look  with  utmost 
complacency  ujxm  the  outcome.  But  there  U a time-worn  adage 
out  being  first  on  the  spot  with  a superior  force.  In  our  Allan- 
fleet  we  have  now  a battle-ship  armada  that  could  undoubtedly 
destroy  all  of  Japan's  navy  were  war  declared  tomorrow  and  this 
licet  in  striking  distance,  with  its  luiscs  of  supplies  and  its  coaling- 
stations  handy.  But  doc*  any  one  doubt  that  Ja|Mii  would  in- 
stantly seize  these  stations  were  this  licet  to  be  ordered  to  the 
Hast?  Then  the  advantage  would  rest  with  her.  and  in  a ratio 
that  cannot  Is-  approximated,  (hive  more  Napoleon  and  Malta. 
What  American  President  but  who  would  rather  see  a Jap  army 
encum|N*l  on  the  Potomac  than  to  see  the  Mikado's  flag  waving 
over  our  Malta*  of  tin  RmH  There  tOUlf  Is-  no  doubt  of  the  fate 
of  the  one.  but  there  would  be  serious  doubts  sl«out  tlie  other. 

All  of  Japan's  naval  forces,  as  all  may  know,  are  concentrated 
in  or  around  the  waters  of  Japan,  and  the  foregoing  table  shows 
wjiat  that  strength  is.  America’*  naval  strength  in  those  far-off 
scaa  i*  not  strength  at  all — weakness  more  than  strength.  MV 
have  out  there  a division  of  urmured  cruisers — four  of  the  best  of 
their  type  afloat  and  commanded  by  one  of  tlie  most  capable  offi- 
cers of’  the  navy.  Rear-Admiral  Willard  II.  Brownaon.  But  what 

could  four  armored 
cruisers  avail 
against  the  thir- 
teen buttle  - ships 
and  thirteen  ar- 
mored • cruisers  of 
Japan?  We  have 
also  in  those 
waters  a division 
of  protected 
cruisers,  four  in 
all  — but  ugainst 
these  Japan  could 
send  twenty-one  of 
an  equal  or  su- 

Iierior  type.  Our 
I v e destroyers 
would  Is*  pitted 
against  fifty-three. 
We  have  no  tor- 
pedo-boats in  the 
Hast.  Japan  has 
seventy-nine.  Nor 
have  we  any  sub- 
marines out  there. 
Japan  has  seven. 

It  was  only  a 
few  day*  ago  that 
tlie  cables  brought 
n e w s of  the 
launching  of  a flotilla  of  new  destroyers  from  Japanese  ship-yard*. 
'Die  Japs  entered  the  war  against  Russia  with  only  nineteen  of 
this  type. 

No  one  knows  what  else  Japan  is  doing  to  increase  her 
naval  and  military  strength.  This  *v*-ni*  to  have  been  merely 
an  item  that  some  alert  correspondent  sent  to  hi*  paper-  Great 
Britain  as  an  ally  of  Jupun  nat orally  was  tlie  first  to  profit  by 
the  lessons  of  the  war,  und  although  the  building  of  her  />ra irf- 
nou;nkt  was  eoneeahsl  as  sedulously  O*  possible,  news  of  the  con 
si  ruction  of  that  great  vessel  was  in  most  every  admirulty  office 
sisjii  after  the  keel  was  laid.  And  while  all  of  the***  were  doing 
their  utmost  to  find  out  what  the  new  vessel  would  be,  what 
would  be  her  speed,  displacement,  guns,  and  armor,  a .l.ijwmese 
Itrrmlii'iut/li  (.  all  unheralded.  went  overtmard  from  a Japanese 
ship-yanl.  And  no  one  knows  how  many  more  Japan  has  build- 
ing or  projected. 

All  other  things  aside.  Japan  is  worthy  of  seriou*  consideration. 
Less  than  half  a century  ago  Japanese  generals  went  clad  in 
armor  and  armed  tally  with  fans,  with  which  they  waved  their 
spear-amu-d  hordes  to  conflict. 

Now  tin*  ink  is  hardly  odd  on  tin*  type  which  told  of  how  this 
little  nation,  hardly  considered  in  the  rank  of  first  rate  powers, 
hail  overthrown  the  great  Northern  Bear,  the  nation  which 
had  so  long  ls-en  h-ansl  l*y  all  of  Europe  ami  considered  a* 
Is-ing  able  to  hold  its  own  against  the  combined  power*  of  the 
Old  World, 

I,r**  than  a score  of  year*  ago  und  printing- presses  were  practi- 
cally unknown  in  Jafimi  and  book*  were  a rarity.  loist  year  the 
nresse*  of  this  murvelliaislv  progressing  nation  turned  out  more 
IsHik*  than  nil  of  the  press  of  England  mul  America. 


COMPARATIVE  NAVAL  STRENGTH  OF  UNITED  STATES  AND  JAPAN 

• 

UNITED  STATES 

•I.M-AS- 

M M HER 

TON* 

NlJIBXIl 

Ton  a 

Battlk-kiiiph  1 10.000  tux  a and  om| . . 

300.140 

13 

191.044 

CoAftT-oenttcc*E  Vessel*  

12 

47,502 

3 

18.766 

ARMORED  (.'REISER*  

12 

157,445 

13 

138.100 

CKTO1M  (ABOVE  (MUX)  TONS)  

5 

43.600 

- 

13.130 

CuriHMut  (6000  to  3000  ton*) 

20 

72,020 

13 

40,821 

('reisers  (3000  to  1000  tuns).. 

22 

29,307 

9 

17.888 

TimrEDo-noAT  Destroyer*  

10 

0.937 

53 

19.148 

Torpedo-boat*  

32 

5.015 

79 

7,134 

SlIlM  AKINE*  

12 

1.004 

9,440 

Totai 

136 

731,190 

191 

459,991 

'Ogle 
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THE  COUNCIL  OF  BRITAIN’S  COLONIAL  PREMIERS  DUBBED  A FAILURE 


WHEN  Oreat  Ur i Ui in  railed  together  the  steward*  of  her 
colonial  dependencies  for  a conference  at  the  Colonial 
Office.  1.onl  Elgin  reail  a telegram  of  welcome  from  the 
King  in  which  lli«  Majesty  expressed  the  wish  tluit  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  conference  wmilil  result  in  decision*  tending  toward  a 
donor  union  of  the  colonics  with  the  mother  country,  and  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Kni|dre  us  u whole.  Despite  this  amiahle  expecta- 
tion. the  conference  is  said  to  liave  resulted  in  little  save  dis- 
sension and  antagonism  One  of  the  delegates  is  <|«ioted  as  cltarae- 
terizing  the  conference  as  “ a failure  from  beginning  to  end."  The 


ministers  pictured  in  the  photograph,  together  with  their  otlii'inl 
hosts.  an>  plaeed  a*  follows;  In  the  hack  row,  from  left  to  right  — 
Sir  William  Hamilton.  Mr.  Ilolderness,  Sir  William  Lyno  i Aus- 
tralian Minister  lor  Trade  and  Customs  l.  Mr.  W.  A.  Itohinson. 
In  the  middle  row — Mr.  Winston  t Inm-hill.  Sir  Francis  HopwiHsl. 
tienrral  Hut  ha  (Transvaal » , Sir  .1.  Maekay,  Mr.  ti.  W.  Johnson.  Mr. 
K.  W.  Just,  Hon.  I„  I’.  Hrodeur.  Sir  Robert  Bond  i Newfoundland  | . 
Front  row — Mr.  Asquith,  Sir  Joseph  Ward  l New  Zealand),  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  H anadui.  Lord  Elgin.  Mr.  Alfred  Dcakin  | Aus- 
tralia!, Mr.  E.  R.  Moor  (Natal),  Mr.  Lloyd -iieorgr. 


THE  RED  DEATH  AND  THE  BLACK 

By  JOSEPH  KEATING 


NO  man  goes  more  cheerfully  on  the  way  to  death  than  the 
miner.  One  would  think  that  the  eternal  darkness  of 
the  pit  would  make  men  miserable  and  morose.  Instead, 
the  men  whose  lives  are  spent  in  |*Tpctual  gloom  are 
bright,  light-hearted,  and  eminently  content  with  their 
lot.  In  the  winter  time  they  *>*•  the  light  of  heaven  only  on  Sun- 
days; fnr  during  the  other  days  it  is  dark  when  they  go  tn  their 
work  and  dark  when  they  return;  tluit  is,  if  they  return;  for 
from  the  moment  thin-  step  into  the  cage  that  is  to  take  them  down 
into  thrlilark  mine  they  put  themselves  within  touch  of  death  in  a 
thousand  ways. 

What  dark  hole  death  may  spring  from,  of  course  no  one  knows. 
The  rope  may  break,  let  the  cage  fall  a thousand  feet  down,  and 
smash  sixteen  human  beings  into  an  unre-ognizahle  mass.  Or. 
while  still  merely  at  the  Is-ginning  of  the  day's  work,  something 
might  go  wrong  with  the  centre-guides  this  thing  happens  rather 
often — then  the  upeoming  cage  catches  the  down-going  one.  and 
the  men  and  boys  are  ground  very  small. 

As  a man  walks  slowly  along  the  tunnel  to  his  work,  perhaps 
a slight  fidgetiness  on  t lie  part,  of  Nature  loosens  the  stones  in 
the  roof.  The  stone  that  droits  inny  seem  to  only  touch  the  man's 
cap.  Hut  the  touch  is  enough.  His  cxtmrades  carry  him  home  on 
a rough  stretcher  of  wood  with  some  tar-canvas  over  him.  The 
poor  mother  and  her  children  weep. 

The  dnngrrs  in  the  “ face’" — that  Is.  at  tlie  actual  work  of  cut- 
ting the  rttal — are  so  many  that  it  would  Is*  quite  iin|Ntsaihlc  tn 
mention  all. 

Hut  tlu*  eminent  danger  is  the  Red  Death  I Scientists  have  long 
hern  at  work  trying  to  discover  and  eliminate  this  source  of 
wholesale  slaughter.  They  know  that  two  things,  and  two  things 
alone,  are  responsible;  a large  accumulation  of  pis  and  an  exposed 
artificial  light.  As  the  work  of  breaking  out  the  coal  itself  pro- 
duces gas.  that  evil  is  inevitable:  and  as  artificial  light  is  neces- 
sary  to  do  the  work.  why.  that  evil  is  also  inevitable.  Taken 
separately,  these  things  do  no  harm.  Hut  the  moment  they  come 


together  it  is  the  signal  tluit  a few  hundred  simple  souls  arc  called 
by  Hod. 

Red  Death  fills  the  black  roads.  It  (lies  raging,  hlu/iiig,  through 
the  long  galleries,  necking  whom  it  may  devour.  It  isimrs  out  of 
the  durkness  with  a roar,  its  fury  shakes  (lie  earth.  The  naif 
trembles,  breaks,  and  down  comes  the  mountain  in  myriads  of 
pieces.  The  dust  mingles  with  the  great  Humes;  tlio  volume  of  fire 
lieeomes  too  vast  for  the  narrow  tunnel.  The  aide  walls  crumble, 
hurst  out,  and  give  the  Idaze  more  room.  The  ground  rocks  tinder 
the  men's  feet;  they  totter  and  fall:  and  tin?  appalling  fire-torrent 
rushes  over  them. 

Every  man  and  hoy  in  the  pit  cries  out  with  terror.  They  know 
tluit  the  rolling  thunder  they  hear  is  the  rour  of  death.  Even  the 
horses- -then*  may  l»c  three  or  four  hundred  of  them — understand 
why  the  roads  ami  walls  are  trembling.  Then  men.  hoys,  and 
Itorscs  rush  out.  The  only  way  to  escape  i*  where  the  light  of  day 
runic*  down  the  shaft. 

This  is  fur  away  from  where  they  are,  and  they  scream  with  the 
horror  that  is  upon  them. 

Just  as  they  turn  the  corner  of  their  little  gallery  to  gel  to  the 
main  artery  they  see  the  fire.  It  fills  the  whole  ’road.  It  is  a 
great  river  of  red.  blue,  and  green.  The  gases  and  dual  of  the 
reads  give  it  many  colors. 

The  men.  the  boys,  tin*  horses,  rush  on  Iwfore  it.  It  will  over- 
take them.  But  they  rush  on.  with  the  poor  hope  that  they  ran 
outrun  death. 

The  long,  narrow  tunnel  becomes  a jumble  of  human  beings  and 
animals.  The  men  shout,  the  boy*  scream,  the  horses  neigh  and 
scream  with  terror,  and  trample  on  the  weaker  creature*.  The 
dust  rises  in  black  cloud*.  By  ami  hv  that  dust  will  help  l«*  make 
the  llames  more  fierce  and  strong.  Then  it  will  gain  on  the  living 
mass  rushing  before  it.  ami  men.  boy*,  ami  horses  will  lie  down, 
quiet,  nud  the  fire  dragon  will  pass  over  them. 

Even  if  they  r*ca|>e  this  monster  of  Red  Death,  lie  has  a follower 
(1’nHlituitvt  tin  jwi/r  HIT.) 
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WHY  IT  IS  EASY  TO  STEAL  HALF  A MILLION  DOLLARS 


By  RALPH 

IT  l*  fortunate  for  the  public  that  the  really  trustworthy 
chartered  accountant*  of  this  Wintry  do  theii  work  with 
great  thoroughness,  skill,  and  honesty.  In  New  York  they 
daily  arc  engaged  in  inspections  that  show  no  tlaw,  and  the 
same  may  lie  km  id  of  the  beat  of  them  in  other  cities.  How- 
ever, confidence  in  the  pick  of  the  profession  docs  not  altogether 
dispel  fears  of  those  who  are  a discredit  to  it.  The  conscientious 
accountant  will  lie  the  first  to  endorse  the  pica  that  all  the  men 
in  his  business  should  be  compelled  by  law  to  attend  to  their 
contracts  ellloiently. 

There  has  been  no  explanation  to  show  how  it  was  possible  for 
u clerk  to  steal  securities  worth  from  4(2(10, 000  to  $500,000  from 
a New  York  hanking  institution  a abort  time  ago.  The  question 
doubtless  occurred  to  everybody  who  heard  of  this  robbery,  one 
of  the  most  daring  ntul  remarkable  crimes  of  recent  years.  Yet 
no  one  cornea  forward  with  an  answer  from  Walt  Street,  where 
there  mud  la;  many  bankers  and  accountants  able  to  Kettle  the 
curiosity  of  tike  ignorant,  though  rightfully  interested,  public. 

A flaw,  a vital  fault,  exists  somewhere  in  the  system  that  per- 
mits such  a theft.  That  much  i»  certain. 

This  fault  is  either  the  lack  of  what  are  called  “audita,”  or 
in  the  laxity  of  those  audits,  which  are  the  inspections  of  books 
und  record*'  made  for  the  banks  by  expert,  accountants,  either 
firms  or  individuals.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact — the  authority  for 
this  assertion  is  a skilled  accountant  for  years  employed  bv  a 
firm  of  national  reputation — that  no  theft  of  bonds  or  securities 
is  possible  without  speedy  detection  if  the  audit*  are  properly  con- 
ducted. No  bank  or  trust  company  can  lx*  victimized  by  methods 
such  as  were  used  in  the  recent  case  so  long  as  careful  expert 
accountant*  regularly  and  adequately  audit  the  hooka.  The  thing 
is  utterly  absurd  from  the  accountant’s  point  of  view. 

Whether  the  trust  company  that  was  robbed  engaged  experts 
to  make  regular  audits  has  not  been  divulged.  If  it  did,  the 
audits  wen*  faulty.  ‘If  it  did  not,  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
directors  to  lie  Mir  prised  at  the  vanishing  of  $500,000  or  even 
mure.  Any  one  who  believes  otherwise  is  at  liberty  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  the  reputable  accountant,  who,  naturally  without 
wishing  his  name  to  be  disclosed,  thus  described  what  was  tbe 
matter  with  the  system  of  safeguards  against  thefts  of  securities: 
••  In  the  first  place,  m>nie  of  the  bunking  concerns  do  not  have 
audits  by  competent  accountants  at  atated  intervals.  Either  they 
are  unwilling  to  pay  the  price,  or  they  consider  that  occasional 
in*|M*ciiun&  by  insiders  are  sufficient.  A complete  audit  by  a 
reputable  firm  of  experts  is  costly.  The  sum  each  time  may  reach 
?:!0OI).  For  every  fullfledged  accountant  the  firm  charges  $25  a 
day.  and  for  the  assistants,  two  or  three  of  whom  are  under  each 
accountant.  $5  u day.  The  length  of  the  inspection  depends,  of 
course,  upon  the  number  of  men  making  it. 

Secondly,  the  business  of  expert  accounting,  except  so  far  as 
the  best  firms  are  concerned,  has  undeveloped  to  such  an  extent 
since  it  became  generally  known  in  America,  ten  years  ago,  that 
even  some  of  the  recognized  concerns  no  longer  give  the  same 
attention  to  details  they  gave  iu  the  beginning:  cheap  help,  to  a 
large  extent,  has  come  to  take  the  place  of  personal  supervision 
hy  the  men  who  built  up  the  business,  and  there  is  a tendency 
to  rush  through  jobs  imperfectly,  as  the  extent  of  the  business 
increase*!. 

" In  order  to  understand  that  it  is  entirely  impossible  for  a 
robbery  of  securities  to  lake  place  in  a bank  and  remain  undis- 
covered  hy  the  expert  auditors,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  they 
are  expected  to  do.  Besides  seeing  that  the  book*  are  straight 
and  the  records  complete,  it  is  their  duty,  theoretically,  to  count 
every  bond  or  other  valuable  paper  in  the  poauasion  of  the  bank. 
Tin  ‘institution*  that  hold  back  any  information  from  the  expert* 
are  too  few  to  In*  considered,  though  there  are  instances  of  bank* 
refusing  to  allow  the  men  they  employ  to  rxaminc  all  the  bolding*, 
on  the  ground  that  some  features  of  their  business  must  be  kept 
private.  In  almost  nil  cases  the  special  auditor*  have  a free 
swing. 

“ IT,  then,  every  Imok  and  every  bond  I*  scrutinized,  it  is  mani- 
festly ridiculous  to  suppose  that  an  employee  could  steal  securi- 
ties from  the  vaults  throughout  a period  punctuated  by  an  expert 
audit.  Where  there  is  n proper  audit  every  three  month*,  a*  is 
the  ease  in  many  of  the  safest  banks,  the  thief  can  operate  for 


H.  GRAVES 

two  moil th*  and  twenty-nine  day»  without  being  caught — but 
that 'is  ail, 

" How,  you  a*k,  tan  the  stealing  lie  perpetrated  in  an  institu- 
tion that  employs  u recognized  firm  of  expert  accountant*  to  go 
over  it*  book*  regularly?  Well,  a*  I said,  the  audit  may  be  im- 
perfect even  then,  for  all  the  * recognized  ’ auditor*  are  not  good 
ones.  There  is  no  other  explanation.  The  imperfection  usually 
exists  in  the  counting  of  the  securities,  not  in  the  checking  of 
accounts,  it  is  easy  to  find  errors  in  the  book*,  difficult  and 
tedious  to  find  them  in  the  bulky  stack*  of  bond*  held  fur  trust, 
funds  down  in  the  vaults.  If  the  auditors  are  trying  to  ruah 
through  their  work,  as  they  arc  wont  to  do  *oinrtiiucs  when  the 
bank  lias  a contract  instead  of  paving  the  accounting  firm  by  the 
day.  the  bond-counting  is  tins  field  for  haste.  Inaccuracy  is  less 
easily  noticed  there. 

" From  the  vault*  the  Itank  employees  bring  up  to  the  auditing- 
room  stack  after  Itadc  of  the  securities.  The  only  thorough  way 
for  the  accountant  to  count  them  i*  to  seal  up  each  package  after 
satisfying  himself  that  the  contents  correspond  with  the  record 
in  the  hank's  book*.  If  he  doe*  not  do  this  the  same  lot  of  bonds 
' may  be  brought  to  him  more  than  once  by  the  employee  engaged 
in  stealing.  I have  known  of  auch  a case.  The  urciiuntnnt  simply 
counted  the  bonds  and  sent  the  package*  back  to  the  vault*.  The 
employee,  it  afterward  developed,  would  bring  the  same  bund*  to 
be  counted  a second  time,  after  a lapse  of  perhaps  an  hour.  For 
instance,  two  estates  in  trust  were  in  charge  of  the  bank.  The 
estate  of  A contained  $200,000  of  securitie*  of  a certain  railroad. 
The  estate  of  B owned  $100,000  of  the  same  bond*.  The  thieving 
employee  had  stolen  the  $100,000;  so  he  produced  half  of  A** 
bond*  in  bringing  to  tire  accountant  the  holdings  of  B. 

" In  thut  instance  the  accountant  did  whut  they  so  often  do 
when  in  ha*te  to  pet  through.  He  barely  glanced  at  the  securities 
to  *oe  what  was  their  denomination  and  character,  but  did  not 
go  into  such  details  as  the  numbers  of  the  Ixntd*.  Had  he  re- 
turned them  to  the  vault  in  a sealed  package,  however,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  employee  to  produce  a portion  of 
them  a second  time  without  destroying  the  seal  and  announcing 
his  fraud. 

“ At  times  experts  of  such  flagrant  inefficiency  are  employed 
that  the  thief  does  not  even  find  a moderate  amount  of  cleverness 
necessary,  lie  learns  that  the  periodic  counting  of  bond*  i*  a 
farce.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  take  the  remote  chance  of  some  one's 
happening  to  look  into  the  package  he  ha*  robbed.  Most  likely 
he  discovers,  by  watching  the  uudifnr*  once  or  twice,  that  they 
i merely  glance  at  the  outside  wrapper  of  a bundle  and  take  for 
granted  that  it  contains  what  is  deweribed  in  the  figures  written 
on  the  cover.  If  this  is  their  habit  the  thief's  path  i*  easy. 

“ The  long  and  short  of  it  ia  that  expert  accounting  i*  not  regu- 
lated in  thi*  country  as  it  should  I*-:  nor  are  all  the  hank*  com- 
pelled to  order  audits  und  mnkr  public  the  results.  The  last,  of 
course,  would  not  lx*  a regulation  of  much  value  so  long  n*  the 
accounting  business  was  imperfect.  Hence  it  is  apparent-  that  the 
point,  at  which  reforms  should  begin  is  in  the  profession  of  the 
public  accountant. 

“ While  that  profession  has  been  important  here  for  less  than 
ten  years,  and  ha*  income,  »o  far  a*  many  firms  are  concerned,  less 
adequate  than  it  was  when  first  introduced,  it  has  grown  to  a 
state  near  perfection  in  England.  We  could  well  learn  a good 
lisxon  there.  Principally  would  it  seem  to  l**  wise  for  us  to  adopt 
the  English  law  that  makes  the  auditor  legally  responsible  for  a 
theft  he  fail*  to  detect  in  the  course  of  his  inspection.  In 
America,  undoubtedly,  he  i*  morallv  responsible  for  n continua- 
tion of  theft*  over  a long  period  of  time,  when  his  attention  to 
duty  would  have  put  a stop  to  them  in  the  In'ginning;  but  legally 
he  is  not  regarded  ns  negligent  in  the  slightest  degree. 

“ Should  the  Governor  of  New  York  persist  in  hi*  reported  in- 
tention of  instituting  a thorough  investigation  of  the  banks  and 
trust  companies  he  would,  undoubtedly,  pave  the  way  for  new 
, laws  controlling  those  concerns  und  the  accountant*.  Incidentally, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  search  would  diaclowc,  if  not  irregu- 
larities. numerous  instances  of  unsafe  business  method*,  of  lax 
rare  of  properties  held  in  trust,  and  probably  of  eihically  culpable 
if  not  legally  punishable  relations  between  bank*  and  other  in- 
etitutionH  in  winch  the  bunk  director*  are  interested.” 


CAPTAIN  JOHN  SMITH:  AN  APPRECIATION 


By  EARLE  HOOKER  EATON 


O PRIMAL  Smith,  across  the  sea. 
Three  hundred  year*  ago, 

You  came  to  found  the  F.  F.  V., 
And  hit  flic  pipe  with  lax 
A doughty  man  uf  splendid  pith. 

Till  stricken  by  Death'*  scythe 
You  always  wen-  the  same  old  Smith — 
You  never  were  a Hmythc. 


Iconoclast*  with  ruthless  pen. 

And  shrug,  and  cynic  sneer. 
Accuse  you  of  roiiiatu-ing  when 
You  wrote  of  yuur  career. 

Your  glory  none  -dial I thus  purloin. 

All  Smiths  will  worn  each  snub, 
And  send  detractors  off  to  join 
The  Ananias  Club. 


lx-t  Dutch  New-Yorker*  swell  with  pride, 

Because  their  line  I*  old. 

The  Smith*  can  make  them  all  subside. 

When  -Jamestown's  tale  is  told. 

The  crown  of  precedence  they  dun, 

'Ti*  firmly  in  their  clutch. 

For  in  the  point  of  time,  dear  John. 

•You  surely  bent  the  Dutch.* 

* -lamest own.  100? : 


Al*>ut  your  honored  name.  I wot, 

There  clu*ter  many  myth*, 

But  who  will  *av  Hint  you  were  not 
The  dad  of  all  our  Smith*? 

With  brawn  and  brain  you  led  the  way 
And  won  undying  fame. 

And  Smith*  ten  million*  strong  to-day. 
Now  l*-ar  in  full  vour  name. 

York,  IffiKt. 


The  American-built  Cruiser  "Chile**,"  which  sink  two  of  Rojestvensky's  Fleet  in  the  Battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan 


The  Cruiser  “ Tsukuba,”  Vice-Admiral  I Join's  Flax-ship — one  of  the  First  of  the  Mikado’s  Warships  to  be  built  in  Japan 


Seven  Hundred  Japanese  Sea  fighters  from  Vice-Admiral  Ijuin’s  visiting  War-ships  “rubbernecking”  through  Upper  New  York 


THE  JAPANESE  NAVY  DISCOVERS  AMERICA 

THE  JAPANESE  HqlAHRON  I’MWK  VICE-ADMIRAL  IJCIN.  CONSISTING  «r  TIIE  (HI  I HERN  “ THl'KVRA  ” AND  “CIIITOWE,”  WHICH  IS 
ENGAGED  ON  A PEACETt'L  TOI'R  OS'  TIIK  WORLD.  PCT  IN  AT  THE  PORT  <»r  NEW  YORK  ON  MAY  15  TOR  A VISIT  OK  SEVERAL  DAYS. 
THE  “CHITOSE"  IS  A NETEMAN  OK  THE  Kl'sso  JAPANESE  WAR,  UCT  THE  “ THl'Kt'DA  ” WAS  PLACED  IN  COMMISSION  ONLY  A YEAR 
AdO.  THEY  ARE  TIIE  KIKST  JAPANESE  WAK-MUIPM  THAT  HAVE  EVER  VISITED  NEW  YORK 
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Disorder  in  West  Street  occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  Strike-breakers.  One  Death  has  already 
resulted  from  a Fray  between  Strikers  and  a Detective  who  was  mistaken  for  a Strike-breaker 


| 


Masses  of  undelivered  Freight  on  the  Steamship  Wharves  along  West  Street  — evidence  of  the  enormous  Inconvenience  and  great 
Financial  Lots  which  has  been  occasioned  by  the  Deadlock  between  the  Cty’s  striking  Longshoremen  and  the  Steamship  Lines 


A TIE-UP  IN  MARITIME  COMMERCE-THE  LONGSHORE- 
MEN’S STRIKE  ALONG  THE  WHARVES  OF  NEW  YORK 
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A Car  in  the  Hands  of  the  Strikers  and  their  Sympathizers.  This  was  one  of  the  Cars 
involved  in  the  Shooting,  during  which  Two  Persons  were  killed  and  a Score  wounded 


How  San  Francisco  solves  the  Problem  of  Transportation  during  the  Strike.  These  Motor 
Street-cars  hold  about  half  as  many  as  an  ordinary  Trolley-car.  The  Fare  is  Twenty-five  Cents 

SAN  FRANCISCO’S  NEWEST  AGITATION— SCENES  IN  THE 
MUCH-DISTURBED  CITY  DURING  THE  STREET-CAR  STRIKE 
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ON  AND  ABOUT  A COLLEGE  CAMPUS 

By  OSCAR  VON  ENGELN 


ONE’S  earlii-Mt  conception*  of  a I'AllfffC  n»mpu*  an*  un- 
umially  vague  in  the  extreme.  Something  ivy-mantlitl 
in.  perhaps,  tin*  dominant  idea.  Hut  even  then-,  in  my 
case.  reived  a distinct  shock  on  the  occasion  id  my  llr*t 
encounter  with  the  reality  in  the  slutpe  of  a Western 
Stale  university.  1 don’t  mean  that  this  very  view  wan  un- 
sightly— far  from  it.  Indeed.  tvervihing  -ilwuit  the  place  was  in 
the  primmest  trim,  and  gave  one  the  satin-  impression  made  by  a 
Home  for  Orphans — un  alfair  with  smooth  lawns,  formal  flower- 
bed*, sapling  tree*,  gravel  driven,  and  charaeterles*  brick  l»nil. line's 
If  one  ha.*  ever  luul  occasion  to  «oni|iNre  a number  of  European 
and  Aiuerieuii  landscape  photograph*.  it  must  have  Im'i-ii  noted  that 
the  chief  eharaeteri*tie  of  onr  scenic  art  i*  the  representation  of 
Suture  uiilrntnmelh-d.  In  our  field  ami  maflaiile  picture*  I here 
lurk*  always  a touch  of  her  lawlessness  iu  the  -liruldiery  at 
their  border*,  in  the  rail  and  Mont  fenre*  which  girdle  them,  and 
in  the  copse*  which  inter-pern*  the  prospect.  tin  the  Continent, 
on  Hie  contrary,  everything  l«c*peak*  domestication  and  thi*  feel- 
iny  can  la*  detected  at  once  by  even  the  most  unpractised  eye  in 
all  the  photographs  which  conn-  front  there.  Thu*,  to  !*•  typical, 
the  ideal  American  colleye  should  In-  located  in  a mom  nr  less 
gloriously  untamed  country. 

And  that  i*  the  ehnnn  of  t'ornell,  whose  recent  Ezra  Cornel! 
< e n ten nia I celebration  lias  hiooyht  her  prominently  into  public 
view.  From  the  tir*t  ylinip*c  from  the  train  window  of  her  gray 
tower*  and  red-tiled  naif*  peeping  out  above  the  tree- top*,  and 
crowning  the  .summit  of  the  hill  on  the  far  side  of  the  valley, 
identities  her  unmistakably.  Ilevond.  in  the  blue  distance,  an* 
other  higher  hill*:  adown  the  slope  before  u*  while  water  ccrne* 
tumbling ; while  at 
our  feet  lie*  the  plaeid 
reach  of  the  inlet 
celebrated  a*  the 
early  spring  practice 
course  of  the  Cornell 

crews. 

Suppose  that  y«U 
have  eontrnted  your- 
self with  but  a 
glimpse  of  | lie  hmad 
quadrangle,  and  are 
setting  out  now  to 
see,  tir*t.  what  awaits 
(lie  Cornel) ian  in  hi* 
tramp*  afield.  A I I 
direction*  contain  al- 
luring  |m*siliililicH: 
but  to  the  north  there 
offer*  the  fair  bosom 
of  Cayuga  Lake.  in- 
viting you  with  fresh 
breeze*  and  dancing, 
sunlit  wave*.  T h e 
<-oin  hi  nation  i*  irre- 
sistible: moreover,  you 
are  told  that  six  mile* 
away  on  the  western 
shore  you  will  come  to 
Tiughannock  gorge, 
the  end  of  who«c  mile 
length  •*  marked  by 
Taugbannock  Falls- 
Fulling  water  ha*, 
since  time  immemo- 
rial. appealed  to  the 
human  imagination: 
and  therefore  the  pad- 
dle down  the  lake, 
first  in  the  shadow, 
under  the  high  did* 
of  the  west  -Imre,  and 
then  pn*f  long  rear  he* 


•d  a 


slopes,  i*  made  doubly 
enticing  by  tin-  goal 
in  view.  A*  you 
plunge  into  the  cool 
glman  of  the  gorge, 
doubly  grateful  after 
the  water  * glare,  you 
follow  tin-  -s-areelv 
inarki’d.  narrow,  wind- 
ing path  which  wend* 
it.  wav.  here  along  a 
narrow  sliel/.  with  I he 

pi-diiitg  «*‘er  ,hI."w 

and  * perpendicular 
Wi,||  3.W  f'*'t  high 
yl*. re.  or  again  climba 
high  up  "II  srane  black 
tain*  sl<q*‘.  I Iiii*  the 
mile  stretches  out 
long,  but  finally  U* 


“ Higher  'n  Niagara  " 

USE  or  Til*:  II  ANT  l.AKI.K 
Of  TUK  NON-MoUNTAlNnl 


path  round*  a sharp  turn,  and  before  you.  a mdiiag  rikt  ■ 
white,  in  the  fall  whose  water*  plunge  straight  dawn 

The  natives  tell  you  proudly  that  it  i*  “ higher  a Niagara  * tw 
they  lu| v e not  Iniilt  unsightly  wimnIpii  walk*  and  pUtt-.ni-  lea 
which  to  view  the  Imrder — on  payment  of  a ipian-r:  l*»t.  jn-tn: 
you  |*ay  f"r  the  sight  Ity  yoiir  pn-viou*  scramble  llmufk  tlx  *-•? 
which,  although  a pleasure  in  itself,  yet  ili-sxningM  lb  -iq 
in  n It  it  mb-  of  the  unfit.  The  rcu«on,  however,  t.'at  tb**  t». 
have  not  been  made  n commercial  asset,  with  * con-npni  »e 
plete  spoliation  of  their  charm,  i*.  no  doubt,  tbr  multiplied.  ! 
similar  gorge*  ami  cascade*,  though  am  not  quite  «.  grand  * *i» 
tliroiigliaiui  the  region.  Tin-  cum  pit*  itself  I*  !•  .undid  i«  tbr  *ti 
and  north  liy  the  fusradilln  and  the  Fall  .Stmun  gwjw  f**i»> 
lively,  and  the  iiiurar  of  each  of  tlivx  is  n *w\v**ir*  nf  (■ 
Every  one  a»f  w hich  again  ha*  it*  individual  charm.— kit  *.  hr? 
i*  tin-  niimU-r  that  even  the  prettiest  of  tlieiii  lack  ii.itae*. 

Tin*  existence  of  these  deep  ravines  with  'heir  foaniug  «■«•!» 
nonnully  without  place  in  a non-mountainou*  ni-un  id  *,n*- 
velojsd  drainage,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  in-  up-.  in»- 
diately  priss-ding  the  present  in  geological  lime.  wk-n  tb- rw 
continental  glacier  swept  over  tin-  northern  fart  nf  tlr  1‘nM 
State*,  the  north  and  south  valley*  of  this  region.  of  which  t a oca 
is  one.  Imre  the  hrunt  of  the  destructive  erosion  jo-unph-lv-i  w 
the  glHeier.  and  were  thus  overibie|iriM*l  a*  much  a*  vo  lot.v. 
their  east  and  west  tributaries  f*rupcd  alum-t  im«ntknL  Ho 
these  tributaries  Were  left  bunging  high  above  I lie  cum  I no 
valley,  so  that  alter  I lie  glacier's  retreat  tla-v  had  to  ttmMe 
the  sleep  slope  of  the  new  valley  wall  of  the  latter  in  i.rdrrtn per 
their  flow  into  Cay  uga  l-ake.  Enough  time  has  ekf*ed  uto  tin 
for  ino-t  of  tie 
siren  ttH  to  tiwi 
l*:ifk  deep  pirsrs  ill' 

I he  solid  nek.  A.-'1’ 
the  varying  iirdu*- 
«f  the  *10118  thruisi 
which  <1  i I f e teal 
■4  ream*  haTe  lui  *> 
cut  has  given  i w a- 
cade*  a iliwlty  d 
lorm  nhirh  n»k~ 
each  one  a type  ia  * 
self.  Thu*  Tatglui 
nock  fall-  -traixt ' 
down,  while  EnfcH 
«t  n-am.  as  far  tk 
south,  tumble*  • «rr  a 
•cries  of  -l»p»  timet 
the  length  of  a t««- 
milr  gorge,  aid  ii 
the  psu.ls  hd.*i  rui 
ru*h  of  water  tktr 
are  trout,  not  nun 
to  hr  -tire,  yet  rWOit 
to  Irnd  ua  *IW 
thrill  to  tie  scraifbe 
up  the  mite* 
Irngth. 

Hr  no*  you  hiw 
grown  chilly  of  I lew 
shady  retreats  a»l 
climb  to  the  *um»n' 
«d  Engle  Hill  jmbt 
■u ol  frnm  lien-  Iw-i 
in-  in  tie  null** 
•unlight  "f  an 
June  afletiK»fl.  ,,rri 
look  Ho-  field  (•' 

fenH-d  ( ascadill*  >v 
|py.  The  vaatg.'- 
piint  is  MilVet'l 
high  to  ranmiad  if 
tin-  cmintry  I-  th- 
north  and  ia-t.  **•! 
in  the  bread  nntl*1 
aiTonh-d  one.  all  t ■ 
narrow  purges  I**'  »• 
more  uaoawea*" 

• clefts  in  tW-  «art' 
and  oik  sees  mb-  tl» 

easy  vloprs  ltd  »*!* 
top's  of  

ing  hill*  It  >*•  « 
di**l.  a fair  nnmB.' 
tlwte  are  clnap  "1 
forest,  and  rail 
fences  with  white 
winding  nad*  a»l 
gns'n  postures  W 
tween.  Ear  to  tlr 
right  gWwm*  the  like 
and  ju*t  *!*'«  H J0* 
ATAR.M-TR  WIIICII  AMR  A s»e  Mice  tn-we  tlr 

I'lH  .NTtir  about  oomnell  Vnlwrwlv’*  tn«m 
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Out  will  the  mm 
|i«it  itself  fullil  the 
|irnmi«i>  «>f  ill*  cm 
vlrotttuetii ? For  il  l* 
of  iltr  nook*  and  tin* 
mrnrr<i.  tin*  walk* 

■nil  the  portal!*,  ol  hi* 

C o I I r g r quadrangle 
tlmt  the  ii  I ii  m n it  h 
dream*.  T1m'*c  make 
op  tin  picture 
iroiiml  which  hi* 
minionc*  cl  tutor.  and 
whose  night  bring* 

1»*rk  .ill  tlmt  in  iU'ii r 
t«»  him  »f  college  life. 

They  spell  to  him  the 
spirit  of  the  place. 

There  can  lie  but  a 
stiggintion  for  you  of 
thiit  which  i*  t «r- 
ncll's,  of  the  witchery 
with  which  the  moot 
vmi  now  view  i*  moot 
potently  invented  for 
•■very  Cornellian.  You 
•ire  itMilinjt  before 
ivy-wrapped  Met  Iran-. 

i lie  of  the  t hri'c 
casket*  of  which  you 
••in'  aim  Morrill  Ik* 
voiiil,  while  White  1* 
lartiinil  you  1 1 duiv 
not  *ay  which  fate 
each  contain*,  except 
to  hint  of  the  Inexor- 
able yjrimm****.  which 
many  butterfly  • un- 
dergraduate* it  a v e 
discovered  to  their 
sorrow  jn  Morrill). 

It  i*  after  a fresh 
spring  shower.  and 
now  that  tlte  ln*t 
ilni|M  have  m|>1ii-Iii~.| 
in  tlte  |mm»Ih  of  the 
hollowed  walk  h — 

pool*  which  rclicct 
the  eleii  red  bine  of 
the  »ky  aUive  — the 
ln*t  of  the  afternoon 
«t  raggh  r*  are  coming 
forth  and  leisurely 
quitting  the  hill.  It 
i*  tlte  halcyon  inter- 
val which  conic*  with 
u day'*  work  done. 

Of  nucli  a tangi- 
bility are  the  a**ocia- 
lion*  which  engender 
tin-  »pirit  of  the  Cornell  enmpu*  Kvcn  tin*  latest  »t  met  urea, 
which  now  complete  the  great  quadrangle,  have  welih'd  themselves 
uno*tcntatlou*lv  to  the  whole.  *n  tlmt  tlietr  newne**  i*  unfcU. 

What,  though,  would  these  imposing  ctUfleea  avail  if  there  did 
not  centre  around  them  tie*  life  and  activities  of  the  timlcr- 
-'radnate!  Dearest,  perhaps,  to  the  classman's  heart  is  that  merry 
mummery  which  hi  know*  as  “Spring  Day."  It*  blandishment* 
are  | tainted  "bright  to  the  freshman  by  hi*  upper-class  u*.**H-ia(c* 
• nan  the  very  day  of  hi*  entrance  into  (.'nivemity  life.  It  Iva* 
for  it*  end  the  tilling  of  the  Athletic  Councils  coffer*,  and  it* 
form  vnrir*  with  the  years;  essentially  it  is  a church  fair  trnn*- 
|du titl'd  to  tent*,  and  |*‘rhap*  even  greater  ndditiea  are  prrpe- 
'■  raidl  in  its  name  than  in  ‘ml  of  its  illustrious  forebear  Into 
this  merrymaking  the  whole  Cnivi  r«ity  inter*  with  an  abamlon 
not  ulways  evident  when  learning  is  the  play.  While  tin* 
treasury  of  the  Athletic  Council,  so  replenished,  pays  the  is»»t  of 
her  battle*  with  other  universities,  there  urc  sports  at  Cornell 


which  plumper  with- 
out tin*  aid  of  money- 
hag*.  Thu*  the  cam- 
pus witness***  a whole 
•cries  of  interoollegi- 
ate  lusi-liall  game*, 
wherein  are  executed 
many  plays  which 
would  bring  credit  to 
the  'Varsity  team. 

In  any  i-haracteri- 
ration  of  the  typical 
American  college  one 
must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion the  custom* 
which  hind  together 
i l s community  as 
with  golden  si  rand*. 
Young  a*  *hr  i*. 
Cornell  has  her  tra- 
ditions. of  which  the 
” Senior  Singing  " i* 
the  most  idassteal. 
To  the  senior  who.  in 
these  final  hours  of 
Ii  i a undergraduate 
day*,  i*  trying  to  live 
every  minute  they 
contain  to  its  foil 
measure,  the  campus 
s|**uks  as  with  u liv- 
ing vnice.  Therefore 
it  is  with  n mingled 
feeling  of  juiin  and 
joy-  that,  on  three  or 
tour  evening*  in  the 
last  w*s'k*  of  I lie  year, 
he  foregathers  in  the 
gloaming  at  the  cal) 
of  t lie  chimes  to  Voice 
a*  ll  class  the  n d lege 
air*.  From  the  steps 
of  Ibwrdrnan  for  an 
hour  the  old  *ong* 
arc  sling  one  after 
the  other.  s|Kintane 
o U s I y and  f ll  I I- 
throatedly,  so  that 
the  echoes  ring  hark 
from  far  aero-*  the 
i|uadrnngle.  The  tree 
shadow*  He  noftly  on 
the  gra-s,  projecU-d 
afar  by-  the  Minuting 
ray*  of  the  sun  just 
lialnneiiig  ulaive  the 
summit  of  the  west- 
ern hilltop.  Then 
ns  old  Sol  sink*  !*• 
hind  tin  ridge,  an  I 
thr  culm  evening  coolness  pervade*  the  atmosphere.  the  singers, 
seemingly  far  away,  chant  the  evening  song: 

**  When  tin*  sun  tmles  fur  away 
In  the  crimson  of  the  west. 

And  the  voices  of  the  day 
Murmur  low  and  sink  to  rest, 

“ Mu*ir  with  the  twilight  fall* 

O'er  the  dreaming  lake  ami  ill'll. 

’Tis  nti  who  from  the  wall* 

Of  our  own.  our  fair  Cornell.” 

Then  the  shadows  creep  up  fast  und  one  by  one  wrap  tlie  ivy 
mantled  wall*  in  their  enthrals'  until  wr  *taml  alum  and  asunder 
in  l Hu  vast  ness  of  the  great  »kv  above,  and  with  tin*  great  breadth 
of  the  wide  world  around  our  feet. 


A Typical  American  Campus 

“ hie  ua^r  iiitoi**  nave  nflahmmi  in  rim  roots  ur  tiik  ou»  imh- 

U1WED  VV  \I.KS.  IMI  Till  Al'rttt.XOOX  NtHAiiUUAI*  ARE  COMIMI  VUKTII  " 


A PROFITABLE  INTERVIEW 


By  JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS 

Bryce  won't  talk  politics.  Daily  Newspaper 


..  )'  ,,A.T  'V.'  -v‘m  think  of  Panama?"  said  I to  Mr.  Ilryee. 

" 1 think."  be  atiswrrril  cordially,  and  quickly  a*  a trice. 

Tlie  skating  in  the  Arctic  Sea  must  I*'  so  very  nice.” 

•J  'leaking  of  the  fMierh-*  'way  up  in  Newfoundland. 

*hi»»k  you  «,f  tluit  question?”  ami  he  answered.  very  bland. 
The  oysters  down  in  Tennessee  are  fat.  I understand." 

• What  is  your  notion.  Mr.  Bryce.”  said  I.  "of  old  Japan. 

“til'  i .!’run<"i“!"  * rying  Imrd  to  pul  her  'nenlh  I be  Ian?” 

• think.  W •aid.  ••  that  Carnegie’*  a very  pleasant  man.” 


■Tlii'n  there  i*  Culm."  I went  on.  "Pfliy  tell  me  what  you  think: 
Should  we  take  suffering  Culm  in.  «»r  leave  h*r  on  llie  brink?" 
“till,  as  to  that."  he  quickly  *nid.  ''  I very  seldom  drink." 

" What  do  vnu  think  of  Swettenliain  ninl  all  his  funny  joke*? 

Do  they  coni|iar''."  said  I.  "with  those  of  /‘roui'i  witty  folk*?" 

“ I always  call  for  iiollaiulnioe,”  said  lie.  ” with  artichokes." 

"Wliat  think  you  of  tin-  President."  -aid  I.  "bis  verve  ami  vim 
Anil  i»  it  really  true  that  be  ln»  diibhrd  vmi  Sunny  Jim?" 

“ I'm  fond  of  Wagner."  lie  rep) ini.  but  few  can  whistle  him  " 
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MAM’  LINDA 

A Novel 

BY  WILL  N.  MARBEN 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  F.  B.  MASTERS 


IMMEDIATELY  on  parting  with  Carson.  Helen  went  down  to 
Linda's  cottage.  Lewis  w*«  leaning  over  the  little  low  fence 
talking  to  a negro,  who  walked  on  a*  she  drew  near. 

"Wln-re  is  Mam'  Linda  V’  site  asked,  guardedly. 

“ In  de  house,  Missv.”  he  answered,  pulling  off  his  old  slouch- 
hat  ami  wadding  it  tightly  in  hi*  linger*.  " She  ain't  heard 
nothin'  ylt.  .lint  was  di-  tollin'  me  cr  whole  string  er  talk  folks 
wa*  havin'  down  on  de  street,  hut  1 told  'lot  not  to  let  Vr  hear 
it.  Oh.  Missy,  it  gwine  ter  kill  ’cr.  She  carn't  *»an‘  it.  l>es  no 
longer'n  las'  night  she  was  sett  in’  in  dat  do'  talkin'  'bout  how 
happy  she  was  to  hear  Pete  was  doin'  so  well  over  on  Marsc 
Caiaon's  plan*,  Sin*  said  she  never  would  forget  young  oiarster's 
kindness  tn  er  old  nigger  ’oman:  en  now” — the  old  man  spread  out 
Ills  hands  in  a pathetic  gesture  before  him — ” now  you  see  what  it 
come  to." 

" Hut  nothing  serious  ha*  really  happened  to  him  yet,”  Helen 
had  started  to  say,  wh«n  the  old  man  stopped  her. 

"Ilush.  honey:  she  coinin'!” 

There  waa  a sound  of  a footstep  in  the  cottage,  and  then  Linda 
appeared  in  the  doorway  and  invited  Iter  mi-dre-a  into  the  cottage, 
placing  a chair  for  her  and  dusting  the  bottom  of  it  with  her 
apron. 

“ How  do  you  feel  this  morning.  Mammy  ?”  Helen  asked,  as  she 
sat  down. 

“ |'m  well  ernnugh  in  body,  honey,” — the  old  woman's  fait*  was 
averted — " but  dat  ain't  all 'ter  a pusson  in  dL  life.  Ef  de*  mv 
Isslv  waa  all  I had.  I wouldn't  Is*  so  lad  off,  hut  it's  my  mind, 
honey-  I'm  worried  'Imut  my  hoy  ergtn.  I had  bad  dream*  hut* 
night,  en  thoo  'em  all  lie  seemed  ter  be  in  trouble.  Den  when  I 
woke  di*  mawnin*  cn  tried  ter  think  'twa*  only  de*  er  dream.  I 
ain’t  satisfied  wid  de  way  all  of  'em  act.  Lewis  look  ijunr  out'n 
de  eves,  en  everybody  dat  pa**  erlong  halter  slop  en  lead  I-owis 
off  down  de  fence  ter'  talk.  I ain't  no  fool,  honey.  I notice  things 
when  dev  ain't  regular.  Den  here  you  route  To'  yo*  break  fust-time. 
I've  watched  vou,  chile,  settee  you  was  in  de  cradle  en  know  every 
tat  er  vo’  sweet  eye*.  Oh.  honey — " Linda  suddenly  sat  down 
aud  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  pressing  them  firmly  in— 
••  honey.''  she  muttered.  “ stippen’s  gone  wrong.  I’ve  knovml  it 
all  di*  mawnin*,  en  In»  actually  afeard  ter  a\  rmi-all  ter  tell  me. 
( eavnt  think  of  hut  one  thing.  I'm  so  muddled  up.  pn  dat  is  dat 
mv  hoy  done  th'owed  up  Ids  work  en  gone  away  rff  somer*  wid 
had  company;  en  yit.  honey  *lie  now  recked  herself  bitrk  and 
forth  a*  if  in  torture,  and  finished  witk  a steady  stare  into  Hetor* 

f4lr0 «dat  rayn’t  lie  iL  Dat  ain’t  lad  emough  ter  m>-k  Lewi* 

uH  like  he  is’  on — en — well,  honey,  you  might  e*  well  come  out 

* ^Helea  »*at  pale  and  undecided,  unable  to  formulate  any  adifpiatr 
itirsle  of  procedure.  At  this  juncture  Lewis  leaned  in  the  door* 
wav,  and  a*  his  wife's  back  was  towards  him  he  could  not  see 

*"11  i * want  ter  step  down-town  er  minute,  IJnda."  he  said.  ” I’ll 
he  right  back.  I d«  want  ter  go  ter  de  sto.’  We’re  out  er  coffee, 

4"f  in<U  suddenly  turned  her  dark,  agonized  face  upon  him.  "You 
are  not  gnin*  till  you  tell  me  what  is  gone  wrong  wid  nty  child.” 
-In-  said.  " What  de  matter  wid  Pete.  Lewis?” 

The  old  man's  eve*  wavered  between  those  of  his  wife  and 
Helen's.  ” Why.  Linda,  you  say—"  be  feebly  began.  But  she 
stopped  him  wiih  a gesture  at  once  impatient  and  full  of  fear. 

-Tell  me!*'  she  said,  firmly,  "tell  me!" 

l,rwi«  shambled  into  the  cottage  and  stood  over  her.  a magnificent 
specimen  of  the  manhood  of  hi*  race.  Helen's  eyes  were  blinded  by 
•ears  she  could  not  restrain.  ” Tain't  nothin'.  Linda.  *pon  mv 
word,  taint  nothin*  hut  di*.”  he  *«id.  gently.  ” Dar*  bean 
1 rouble  over  near  Marse  Carson'*  farm,  but  not  one  soul  done  *ay 
|Vt<r  was  in  It— not  one  amt." 

What  sort  o*  trouble?”  Linda  pn  ratted. 

* j.;r  man  en  hi*  wife  waa  killed  over  dar  in  bald  last  night” 
-What  man  en  woman?"  Linda  asked,  her  mouth  falling  open 
jn  •Dispense,  her  thick  lip  hanging. 

••  ,\ tie  Johnson  en  his  wife.** 

Linda  leaned  forward,  her  hands  locked  like  tilings  of  iron  be 
|mwn  her  knees.  “Who  done  it.  Lewis— who  killed  'em*”  site 

pn.H,INnhodv  know*  yit.  Linda.  Mrs.  Johnson  lived  er  little  while 
• Began  In  Hiwn'l  WlBU,  Vou  LI.,  No.  3«J0, 


after  de  folks  come  en  found  'em.  en  she  said  it  was  cr-Js  «, 
it  waa  er  youngish  valler  nigger,  en — en— “ lie  sent  no  itr  ;• 
being  at  the  end  of  his  diplomacy,  and  simply  *ti*d  Wltn  *• 
helplessly  twisting  his  liat  in  hi*  hand*.  The  mm  va«  «*r 
still.  lielen  wondered  if  her  own  heart  had  rtnpprd  Wjc  > 
tense  and  strained  was  her  emotion.  Linda  sat  lent  fnmrlh 
u moment,  then  they  saw  her  raise  her  hands  to  her  bid.  fn» 
them  there  convulsively,  and  then  site  groan*!. 

“ Mia  Johnson  said  it  waw  a valler  nigger!”  she  m-wti  i 
my  Uawd!” 

" Yes.  but  what  dat.  'omsiiV  I/wii  demand'd.  in 
sharpne**  of  tone.  ” Dar's  oodlin’s  en  wsllin's  cr  jailer  mr* 
over  dar.” 

“ Dcy  ain’t  none  of  'em  been  whipped  by  de  (laid  nun  'op'll' a* 
boy."  IJnda  was  now  staring  straight  at  him.  "Xowrf  * 
never  made  no  open  threat*  hut  Pete.  IVr'il  kill  'ln'-*V  •'»«! 
dered,  and  her  voice  fell  away  into  a prokingrd  oh— "we  be 


de-red.  ami  her  voice  fell  away  into  a prolonged  oh— "yse  bar  | 
nu  ? — -devil  hang  my  po*  baby  boy — hang  'im— hang  im!"  Wt 
suddenly  rose  to  her  full  height  and  stood  glowrrlag  tptv  tl« 
her  face  dark  and  full  of  passion  and  grief  cooibtnnL  Sir  in** 
her  hand*  and  held  them  straight  upward 

"I  want  ter  curse  <!awd,”  site  cried.  “Yon  hear  me’  Iw 
done  nothin'  ter  deaerve  dis  lterc  thing.  I*ve  hem  i-r  pit  kit  ‘ 1 
of  white  folk*,  en  my  mammy  an’  daddy  was  'In'  D*  *'!K 
right  en  done  my  duty  ter  dcin  what  00111*1  me.  m— mi  f 

face  di*.  I hear"  mv  child  beggit)’  fi-r  ’em  to  spare  'im  m | 

ter  ’im.  I hear  *im  beggin’  ter  *ee  hi*  idd  mammy  V Art  WB  " 

I see  'em  draggin'  ’im  off  wid  rr  re|*  reuo' — " W ith  a lb 
woman  fell  face  downward  on  the  floor.  As  if  tinder  the  ; 
lltiem-e  of  a terrible  nightmare.  Helen  bent  over  ker.  >V»  w 
Insensible.  Without  a word  Lewis  lifted  Iwr  up  in  his  am*  41: 
bore  l»er  to  the  lied  in  the  corner. 

“ Di*  gwine  ter  kill  yo*  old  mammy,  honey."  lie  jrnlped. 
ain’t  never  gwine  ter  git  up  font  under  it— never  in  dit  »«ll 
Hut  Helen  hud  dampened  her  handkerchief  in  wmir  v»ur.  *» 
was  gently  stroking  the  dark  face  with  it.  After  a ukouB!  Lilt* 
drew  a deep,  lingering  breath  and  opened  her  cy»* 

" Lewi*,  she  said,  “go  try  en  find  out  all  y<«  kin.  I*  f*'c' 
lie  here  en  pray  fiawtl  ter  Is-  merciful.  I said  IM  eur«r  In.  v‘ 

I won't.  Ho  my  main  stay.  I got  ter  trust  Ira.  *<*'■>  ti  Iktol 
tne  I'm  lost.  Oh,  honey,  yo*  old  mammy  never  aard  it*  n*31 
favor* ; stay  here  wid  er  m pray,  pray  ter  let  di*  tore  If**- 
Oh.  < iawd.  don't  let  'em— don’t  let  ‘cm!  De  pof  biy  dlilnl  4* |( _ 
he  wouldn't  harm  a kitten — he  talked  too  much  ri y be  »*• 
smartin’  under  his  whippin'.  hut  dat  was  nil." 

Motioning  to  Lewis  to  leave  them  alone.  Helm  **t  dent ««  " 
wlge  of  Hip  ls-d  and  put  her  nrm  round  Linda's  «bnulibr*  to  w 
old  woman  rose  ami  went  to  the  door  ami  Hotel  it  ,,r1  ** 
enme  lack  and  stood  by  Helen  in  the  darkness  that  raw  *"*  IBl*’ 

ram. 

“ I want  you  ter  git  down  here  by  my  laid  »n  J*nr  f,f  rv 
honey.”  she  said.  " Seem  ter  me  lali  tie  Lawd  listen  let  *'• ' 
folk*  mn  den  He  do  ter  de  Mark,  anyway:  -11  I want  yeu  to  v- 
"Im  ter  spare  po’  till  foolish  Pete  de*  dis  time — det  d»  mre 
Kneeling  by  the  tail  Helen  covered  her  wet  tare  with  be*  h*11* 

Linda  knelt  beside  her.  and  Ilclcn  prayed  aloud,  her  char,  »*"• 
voice  ringing  through  Hi*  still  room. 

CHAPTER  IX 

On  Carson  Dwight's  farm,  as  the  place  was  not  partirularf?  *• 
kept,  the  negro  hand*  lived  in  dismantled  log  cabin*  ‘ 
here  and  there  about  the  fields  or  in  the  edge  of  the  rob  ‘ 
rounding  the  plare.  In  one  of  there,  at  the  overseer* 

Pete  hud  in*tulled  himrelf.  his  hourehold  efforts  con*«tinr ' 
a straw  mattress  thrown  on  the  puncheon  floor,  and  a If* J"* 
ing  utensils  for  use  over  the  Mg  fireplace  of  lire  raaiawto 
chimney.  . 

Here  he  was  sleeping  on  the  night  of  the  tragedy  «■** 
stirre*!  the  countryside  into  .1  white  heal  "f  rare  hatred  " 
sf»ent  the  fir-t  half  of  the  nielit  at  a negro  .bare  t’*1’  B’^****j 
at  a farm,  and  was  mttrh  dated  by  finding  that  he  had  ' I 
unusual  attention  and  feminine  favor,  which  wa*  due  t» 
ti*at  he  was  l.s»k«-*l  upon  l>y  the  country  blacks  as  «r«ethint  *•  , 

of  the  usual  run— a town  darky  with  a glib  tongue  and  ***? 

* eeonipl ishinent*,  and  a negro,  too.  as  Prte  aware!  iJ.rtn.  wh>** 
high  in  the  favor  of  his  master,  whore  name  carried  tJe{ 
ever  it  was  nient  ioned. 
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Shortly  after  dawn.  Petr  waa  ■till  *h-cping  -oundlv.  a*  w»*  hi- 
hitliil  after  a night  of  pleasure.  when  hi-  door  wa*  rudely  -haken. 

" IVtr  Warren.  Pete  Warren!”  a voice  called  out.  sharply.  “ wake 
up  in  Jar — wake  up.  I tell  you!'* 

Tlie re  wa-  no  reaponae — no  wound  from  within  the  cabin  except 
tie-  deep  breathing  of  the  sleeper.  TIm*  door  waa  shukcu  again 
and  then,  u*  it  waa  not  locked  and  -lightly  ajar,  the  little  old 
negro  man  on  the  outride  pu-hcd  t1*e  abutter  open  and  entered. 
Mtalkiug  aero**  the  floor  to  where  I’ete  lay. 

“Wake  up  here.  you  fool!”  he  -aid,  a-  he  la-nt  and  shook  Pete 
roughly.  ” Wake  up  ef  you  know  what  good  fer  you.” 

Pete  turned  over,  hi*  anoring  breaking  into  little  gawp*,  lie 
o|n-ned  hi-  eye*,  -lured  inquiringly  for  an  instant,  and  then  hi* 
eyelid-  began  to  clone  drowsily. 

'•  l.iHiky  here!”  he  wu-  roughly  handled  again  by  thp  black 
hand  on  hi-  -boulder.  *'  You  young  had.  you  dance  all  night  till 
you  ray  n't  keep  yo'  eye*  o)m-ii  in  dr  daytime,  hut  ef  you  don't  git 
er  move  on  you  en  light  out  «*r  di*  cabin  you'll  dance  yn*  la-t  lime 
wid  nothin'  under  yo'  feel  but  wind.  It  ’ll  lie  frog  in  de  middle 
i*n  you  de  frog." 

” What  dat — what  dat  you  givin’  me.  I'nclo  Richmond?”  Pete 
wn«  now  awake  and  -itting  up  on  the  mattress. 

“ Huh!  I come  ter  till  you,  hoy.  dat  you  'bout  ter  git  in  trouble, 
en  fer  all  I know  de  biggest  you  ever  hnd  in  all  yo'  1-irn  day-." 

” Huh!  you  -ay  I i-,  I'nclr  Kiehmond !"  1 Vte  exclaimed,  in- 
eredulon-ly:  “ what  wrong  wid  me?” 

The  old  man  -topped  hark  till  he  could  look  through  the  cabin 
door  over  the  field*.  upon  which  the  lir-t  -treak-  of  daylight  were 
falling  in  grayish.  misty  splotches. 

” Pete.”  In-  -aid.  ” -»mel->.lv  done  -lip  in  A he  John-on'-  hou-e 
en  brain  him  en  hi-  wife  wid  er  axe.” 

“Huh!  you  don't  -ay!"  Pete  stared  in  sleepy  a-toni-liment. 
“ When  dat  liap|»-n.  Uncle  Richmond”" 

•'  Ik--  er  till  while  ago.”  the  old  man  -aid.  “ Ham  lllark  come 
en  fol'  me.  lie  -ay  we  (letter  all  hide  out;  it  gwine  ter  la*  de  big- 
ge-t  'citement  ever  heard  of  in  de«e  mountain-,  but.  Pete,  yon  de 
main  one  ter  look  out." 

" Me?  Huh!  what  you  say  dat  fer.  Uncle  Rich?" 

“ 'Ua'ne  dev  gwine  ter  look  fer  you  de  fit-  one.  .Pr-te.  'Oa'se  you 
I icon  talkin'  too  much  out  yo*  innuf  'l-iut  dat  whippin'  Jolin-on 
done  give  you  en  Sana  I hollow  « n de  re*'  urn  in  town  dat  night. 
Hum  tol'  no-  ter  come  warn  von  ter  hide  out.  en  dat  quirk.  Ham 
-ay  lie  know-  in  reason  you  didn’t  do  it.  *ea’«e  he  -ay  yn*  liark  is 
wu«  'n  yo'  bite.  Haiti  nay  lie  liet  'two-  done  by  Mime  nigger  dat 
didn't  talk  ho  much.  Ham  wv  he  mighty  nigh  *ho'  Sam  IKidlow 
done  it.  Ya’se  Sam  met  A lie  .fohn-on  in  tie  big  nail  vuUcrday  en 
John-on  etiNurd  'im  en  Ui-hed  at  'im  wid  er  whip,  liam  -ay  dat 
nigger  come  on  ter  de 
-to"  lookin'  lak  er 
devil  in  men'-  clothe*. 

Hut  he  didn't  -ay 
nothin’  even  deti. 
l<iok  lak  he  wa-  de- 
lvin' low,  hidin'  bi- 
lime." 

Pete  pit  up  and  Vie 
gun  to  dre—  him— *lf. 

” I liet  niy-e'f  Sam 
done  it.”  he  -a id.  re- 
fleet ively.  " lie'*  er 
bad  nigger.  Uncle 
Richmond,  en  eVer 
-inee  John-on  en  Dan 
Willi*  whipped  dat 
crowd  l»e’*  I teen  sulk- 
in' en  growlin'.  But 
e»  you  any.  Uncle 
Rich,  he  didn't  talk 
out  ojien." 

" l»at  don't  mek  no 
dilTunce,  hoy."  the  old 
black  man  went  on. 
carmMly;  “you  git 
out'n  Imre  in  er  hurry 
en  -Hack  er  trail  fer 
dem  wihhIh.  Kven  den 
I doubt  ef  dat  gwine 
ter  save  you,  'cn'w 
Dan  Willi-  gut  er  pair 
er  blrxvdhnuml*  dat 
could  -melt  nigger 
track-  thin  er  ten  inch 
' snow  ” 

" liuli ! I -ay.  Uncle 
Richmond,  you  don't 
know  me."  Pete  said. 

*'  You  don’t  know  me 
cf  you  'low  I'm  gwine 
ter  run  fum  den-  white 
men.  I ain't  V--en 
nigh  dal  Abe  John 
"on's  house — not  even 
cri—  hi*  line  er  fence. 

I promi-i*l  Mar-eCar- 
-«iii  Dwight  not  ter  go 
nigh  'im  • on — ,.n  I 
pnani-ed  'im  ter  let 
up  on  my  gab.  en  I 
done  ibit , too.  No. 

•»h.  Une*  It  Ml,  you 


git  mmebndv  el*e  ter  run  vo'  foot-rat--.  I'm  gwine  ter  cook  my 
hrrakfa-t  lak  I always  do.  en  den  go  out  ter  my  aprouta  slat  ha*  ter 
be  grubbed.” 

' l>a>k  here,  boy" — the  old  man'*  blue-black  eye*  gleamed  as  he 
•dared  at  Pete— ” I know  yo'  mammy  en  daddy  en  [ like  tun.  Hey 
pmd  folks,  en  always  wa-  friendly  ter  me  en  I don't  like  ter  *»*• 
you  in  dis  me—.  I tell  vou  I'm  er  old  man.  I know  how  while 
men  act  in  er  ease  like  di- — dev  don't  have  one  hit  «t  pity  er  rea- 
son. Dey  will  kill  you  -ho'.  I tey’d  er  been  In-re  'fo'  tli*.  hut  dev 
gittia*  together.  1 .1-ten ! Hear  dem  hawn*  en  yellin'? — dat  at 

Wilson’-  sto\  IVy  will  l«e  here  *-x»n.  I don't  want  ter  -tan’  here 
en  argue  will  you.  1 ain't  hud  nothin"  ter  do  wid  it.  but  dey 
would  -addle  Mime  of  it  onto  me  ef  dey  found  out  I come  la-re 
ter  warn  you.  Hurry  up.  boy!" 

" I ain't  gwine  ter  do  it,  Uncle  Rich,"  Pete  declared,  firmly  and 
with  a grave  face.  " You  are  er  old  man.  hut  vou  ain't  givin’  me 
P*mI  advice.  Ef  I run  dey  would  say  I wa*  guilty  -ho’,  en  den,  e- 
ymi  nay,  de  dog-  could  track  me  down,  anyway.” 

The  lmy's  logic  seemed  unu— ailalde.  The  piercing  eve*  of  the 
old  man  flickered.  “Well."  he  -aid.  “I  done  all  I could;  I'm 
gwine  move  on.  Even  now  dey  may  know  I come  here  at  di- 
earl  y time  en  mix  me  in  it.  flood -by ; I hope  fer  yo'  old  mummy's 
sake  dat  dey  will  let  you  off.  I do  -ho*.” 

Is-ft  alone,  Pete  went  out  to  tin*  edge  of  the  wood  la-hind  hi- 
eahin  and  gathered  up  Mime  -tirk-,  leave*,  and  piece*  of  liark 
tint  liad  fallen  from  the  decaying  l-uigh*  of  the  tree*,  and  brought 
them  into  the  cabin  and  deposited  them  on  the  broad,  -lone  hearth. 
Then  lie  uncovered  the  coni*  he  had  the  night  la-fore  buried  in  the 
anhe*.  and  made  a fire  for  the  preparation  of  hi-  simple  breakfast. 

CHAPTER  X 

Him  breakfast  over.  Pete  shouldered  hi-  grubbing  hoe,  an  imple 
mint  -haped  like  an  adee.  and  made  hi-  way  tlirnugh  the  dewy 
undergrowth  of  the  wood  to  an  oprn  field  an  eighth  of  n mile  from 
hi-  cabin.  There  he  -et  to  work  mi  what  was  ron-idered  by  famier* 
the  harde-t  labor  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

His  hack  happened  to  hr  turned  toward-  the  store,  barely  visible 
over  the  swelling  ground  in  the  distance,  and  so  he  failed  to  note 
the  rapid  nimrnurh  across  the  meadow  of  two  men  till  they  were 
close  upon  him.  One  wa*  Jeff  Itraider.  the  -lieriff  of  the  county, 
a -talwart  man  of  forty,  in  high  top-boot*,  a leather  belt  holding 
a long  revolver,  a broad-brimmed  hat.  and  coame  gray  suit;  his 
companion  wu*  a hastily  deputized  citizen  armed  with  a double- 
barrelled  -hot  gun. 

'*  l*ut  down  that  hoe.  Pete’"  Hie  -lieritf  commanded  -harplv.  as 
Hh*  negro  turneil  with  it  in  hi-  hand.  " Put  it  down!  Drop  it!" 

" Wlat  1 gwine  put  it  down  fer?”  the  negro  asked  in  characteris- 
tic tone.  “Huh!  I 
Rut  ter  do  my  work.” 
“ Drop  it,  and  don't 
begin  to  give  me  your 
jaw."  the  sheriff  -aid. 
“ You'n  got  to  come 
on  with  II*.  You  are 
under  arrest." 

'*  What  I under  ar- 
rest fer!"  I Vte  a-knl, 
still  doggedly. 

" You  are  acriiKcd  of 
kilting  the  John-ons 
la-t  night,  and  if  you 
didn't  do  it  you  arr  in 
the  tightest  hole  an 
innocent  man  ever  got 
in.  Kiug  and  I are 
going  to  do  our  level 
he*t  to  put  you  in 
-afety  in  the  (iilmorr 
Jail  «o  you  ran  la- 
tried  fairly  by  law, 
hut  we're  got  to  get 
a move  on  u«.  'Em- 
whole  -ection  i-  up  in 
anus,  and  we’ll  have 
hard  work  getting 
away  with  you.  Come 
on.  1 won't  rope  you. 
but  if  you  -tart  to  run 
we'll  -hoot  you  down 
like  « rabbit.  *o  don't 
you  try  it  on.” 

" My  laiwd.  Mr. 
Itraider,  I didn't  kill 
dem  folks.”  Pete  said, 
pleadingly. 

W'rll,  whether  you 
did  or  not,  they  say 
you  thnatened  to  do 
it.  and  your  life  won't 
Is*  worth  a hill  of 
lawn-  if  you  stay  here. 
The  only  thing  to  do 
i-  to  grt  you  to  the 
• iilmore  Jail.  We 
might  make  it  through 
the  mountain*  if  we 
are  careful,  but  we've 
got  lo  git  horses.  We 
can  borrow  Mime 
from  Jabe  Par-on- 


l«n»u  by  ».  a.  M Mun 

“You'll  dance  yo'  Lut  time  wid  nothin'  under  yo*  (cct  but  wind ” 
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<town  the  road,  if  he  hasn't  gone  crazy,  like  all  the  rest.  Come 
on." 


" I tell  you,  Mr.  Braider,  I don't  know  er  thing  'bout  din, 
but  it  look*  ter  me  lak  mebbe  Sam  Dudlow — " 

“ Don’t  make  any  statement  to  me,"  the  officer  said,  humanely. 
"You  are  accused  of  a dirty  job,  IVte.  and  it  will  take  a dang 
g»K«J  lawyer  to  save  vuu  from  the  Uniter  even  if  we  save  you  from 
t hi*  molt : hut  talkin’  to  ine  won't  do  no  good.  Me  V King 
here  couldn't  protect  you  from  them  men  if  they  once  saw  you. 
I tell  you,  young  man.  all  hell  ha*  broke  loose.  For  twenty  miles 
around  no  black  skin  will  he  safe,  much  less  yours,  innocent  or 
guilty,  you’ve  talked  too  much.  Come  on." 

Without  further  protest  IVte  dropped  his  hoc  and  went  with 
them,  doggedly  and  with  an  overpowering  and  »nrly  sense  of  in- 
jury, walking  la-tween  the  two  men. 

A quarter  of  a mile  down  a narrow,  privule  nud.  which  they 
traversed  without  meeting  any  one.  they  came  to  Parsons's  farm- 
house. a one-story  frame  building  with*  a porch  and  a roof  that 
sloped  hack  to  a lean-to  shed  in  the  rear.  A wagon  stood  under 
the  spreading  branches  of  a big  beech,  near  a tant-tongued  harrow 
weighted  down  by  a slump  of  a tree,  u ehicken-eoop,  an  old  liee- 
hive,  and  a ramshackle  buggy.  No  one  was  in  sight.  Vo  living 
thing  stirred  about  the  place  save  tlie  tiirkrvs  and  ducks  and  a 
solitary  jM-uins-k  in  the  front  vnrd,  where  rows  of  half-buried  stone# 
from  the  mountainside*  marked  the  severe  I, orders  of  the  gravel 
walk  from  the  gate  to  the  slop*. 

The  sheriff  drew  the  gate  ojien  and  halloed  lustily,  according 
to  country  custom.  After  a pnusc,  the  aound  of  some  one  moving 
in  the  house  reached  their  ears.  A window  curtain  was  drawn 
aside,  and  later  a woman  stood  in  the  doorway  and  advanced 
wonderingly  to  the  edge  of  thp  porch.  Site  was  portly.  led  of  ♦sim- 
plex ion.  about  middle-aged,  and  dressed  in  checked  gingham,  the 
pnsiomiiuiting  color  of  which  was  blue. 

“Well.  I’ll  be  switched!"  she  ejaculated.  "What  do  you-uns 
want !" 

" Want  to  «*•  Jnhe.  Mrs.  Parsons;  is  lie  about ?” 

“ He's  over  in  his  hay-tiehl.  or  was  a minute  ago.  What  you 
want  with  him?" 

"We’ve  got  to  borrow  some  bosses.  We  want  three— -one  fer 
eacli.  We’re  goiii*  to  try  to  dodge  the  mobs.  Mrs.  Parsons,  an’  put 
this  feller  ill  iail  wliar  lie’ll  la-  safe.” 

“ That  boy!*’  The  woman  i-aine  down  tin*  steps,  rolling  her  aleevyn 
up.  "Why.  that  boy  didn’t  kill  them  folks.  I know  that  boy; 
he’s  the  son  of  old  Mnniinv  Linda  and  I’nele  Lewi*  Warren. 
Vow,  look  here.  M Braider.  don’t  you  and  Bill  King  go  and  make 
fool s o’  yourselves.  That  hoy  didn’t  no  more  do  that  nasty  work 
than  I did.  It  ain’t  in  ‘ini.  He  hain't  that  look.  1 know  niggers 
as  well  us  you  or  any  one  else." 

"Vo.  I didn’t  do  it,  Mm.  Parsons,"  IVte  affirmed.  “I  didn’t.  I 
didn't!” 

"I  know  vou  didn’t."  said  the  woman.  *'  Wasn’t  I standin' 
here  in  the  «taor  this  niornin’  and  «nw  him  git  up  an’  go  nut  to 
git  his  wood  and  cook  his  breakfast?  Then  I seed  'im  shoulder 
his  grubbin'-hoe  and  go  to  the  field  to  work.  You  officers  may 
think  you  know  it  -.til.  hut  no  nigger  ain't  a-goin'  to  stay  around 
like  that  after  killin’  a man  an’  woman  in  cold  blond.  The  nigger 
that  did  that  wa»  wane  -rump  that*  fur  from  the  spot  bv  this 
time,  and  not  a !*>>’  fetched  up  among  go,*!  white  folks  like  this 
one  was.  with  the  la-*t  old  mammy  and  daddy  that  ever  had  kinky 


heads." 

“ But  witness**  *av  be  threatened  Abe  -Fohnsnn  a month  ago." 
said  the  sheriff.  **  i have  to  do  mv  duty.  There  never  would 
be  anv  justice  if  we  overlooked  a thing  as  pointer]  as  that  is." 

“Threatened  ’im?”  the  woman  cried.  “Well,  wliat  doe*  that 
prove?  A nigger  will  talk  hack  an'  net  surly  on  Ids  death -bed  if 
he's  mad.  That’s  all  they  have  of  defendin’  theirselve*.  If  Pet* 
hadn't  talked  -nine  after  the  tashin’  lie  got  from  them  men.  thar'd 
'a'  Ixs-n  snnifV  wrong  with  him.  Now,  you  let  'im  haw.  As 
slmrc  a*  vou  start  oil  with  that  boy  lie’ll  la*  lynched.  The  fact 
that  vou've  got  'im  in  tow  will  l«e  nil  them  erszy  men  want.  You 
couldn’t  get  two  miles  in  any  direction  from  here  without  bein' 
stopped:  they  are  as  thick  as  liens  on  all  sides,  an’  every  mad  is 
under  watch. 

<*  i*,,,  sorry  I can't  take  yore  advice.  Mrs.  Parson*."  Braider  said, 
almost  angrily.  ’’  I've  got  to  do  my  duty,  an'  I know  wliat  it  is 
ticltcr  than  vou  do." 

••  |f  you  *iart  off  with  that  hoy  hi*  Wood  will  Ik*  on  yore  head,” 
the  woman  said,  firmly,  “ Jat  alone  and  advised  to  hidr  out  till 
,1-i,  nritriml  i*  over,  be  might  stand  * chute  t.,  aave  Ids  n«*k: 
|HI(  with  you — why,  you  nought  as  well  stand  still  and  yell  to  ’em 


to 


\\>n.  we've  pot  to  git  horses  1o  gn  on  with  and  yours  « 


* the 


• Well,  von  won't  ride  no  harmless  nigger  to  the  Hcaffnld  on 
mv  stock, the  W'*n>aii  said.  -Iiarplv  14  I know  vrhar  my  duty 
lies.  A woman  with  a thimbleful  of  brains  don’t  have  to  listen 
t„  a long  -tring  o’  testimony  to  know  * murderer  when  she  secs 
one:  that  Inty's  ns  haiwle**  a*  a kitten,  and  you  arc  trvln’  your 
level  I"-'  to  have  him  iiuddwd/' 

..  the  taw  is  on  my  side,  mid  1 can  take  tin*  horses  if  | 

see  til  in  the  furtherance  of  luw  an'  onkr.  If  dale  was  here  he’d 
. H „ir  fo  go  ahead,  an’  *o  I'll  have  to  do  it.  anyway.  Bill. 
' h1iIV  |„.r,.  on  giianl  on’  I’ll  liridle  the  horses  an*  lead  'em  out.” 
*\  qinsr  look,  half  of  anger,  half  of  definite  pur|s.*e.  act  tin] 
on"  tie4  strong,  fugl’d  fate  of  the  woman  as  she  saw  the  sheriff 
Vtalk  off  to  tiie  baniyaid  gate,  enter  it,  and  lei  it  close  after  him. 

■ Bill  King,"  she  said,  drawing  nearer  the  man  left  in  charge  of 
• l„.  u-wi Merisi  prisoner,  who  now-  for  the  first  time  in  tin*  words 
/ |,j.  ,|,  ii mler  had  ■rnsed  hi«  real  danger—"  Bill  King,  you  luiln’t 
,ju-  to  lead  that  |sjor  boy  right  to  hi*  death  this  wav — you 


don’t  look  like  that  wort  of  a man.”  She  snddcsly  wut  ^ I 
furtive  eyes  over  the  larnyard,  evidently  noting  that  the  mjf  l 
wo-s  now  in  the  stable.  44  N*o,  you  haiu't— far  I taint  • ' 
let  you!"  Suddenly,  without  warning  even  to  the  dichtmeW  i 
of  facial  expression,  she  grasped  the  end  of  the  «hotgn '.k  ac 
held  and  whirled  him  round  like  a top. 

*4  Kun.  boy!"  site  cried.  " Run  for  the  wood*,  and  GoiVni 
jm!"  For  an  instant  Pete  stood  a*  if  rooted  to  the  ^t_  at 
then  as  swift  of  foot  «s  a young  Indian,  he  darted  tlirmghtb  ;?r 
and  round  the  farmhouse,  leaving  the  woman  a&d  King  ,trce"c 
for  tin*  possession  of  the  gun.  It  fell  to  the  gromd.  hr  4, 

grasped  King  around  the  waist  and  clung  on  to  him  tiU,  ti- 

tenacitv  of  a furious  dog. 

"flood  tiod.  Mrs.  I’arsun*!”  Iw  panted,  wrilliing  i»  b*v  pw 

"There  wan  a thunderous  oath  Cram  tls*  tamyard.  and. nwhea 
hand,  the  sheriff  ran  nut. 

“ Wluit  the  bell — Which  way  did  he  go?"  he  denuaW, 

But  King,  still  in  the  tight  embrace  of  his  aoaiW.  sk 

too  badly  upset  to  reply.  And  it  was  n>4  till  Braider  t^ 

her  locked  I Lands  loose  that  he  could  stammer  out,  “ Bull!  IV 
house — into  the  woods]’’ 

“ An'  we  eoiihin’t  catch  'im  to  save  u*  from—"  Braider 
“ Mildiun.  I'll  handle  you  for  this.  I'll  push  this  e**’  agaia«l  t>j 
to  tin4  full  limit  of  the  law." 

’’You’ll  do  nothin’  of  the  kind."  the  woman  said,  ‘'rahsusi 
want  to  make  yourself  the  laughin'  stock  of  the  vhoV  emirr 
In  doin’  wliat  I done  I acted  fer  all  the  good  nr  own  cd  ttu  rro 
try."  she  said.  41  an’  whim  you  run  agin  wr'll  brat  you  at  the  |»o 
laiw  an’  order's  one  tiling,  hut  officers  helpin’  mob*  do  tWir 
Is  another.  If  the  hoy  deserve*  a trial  be  ilwrrc  it  W Vi 
not  'a'  *t«md  one  chance  in  ten  million  in  tout  rkarj.*  <i»>* 

<•»'»! r if." 

At  this  juneture  a man  emerged  frnrn  the  cliwe-grwiig  h*t*> 
across  the  rmd.  a look  of  a*toni«hn<ent  on  his  face.  It  -hi* 
I'arsons.  "What’s  wrong  her*-?”  he  asked. 

" Oh.  nothin*  much.”  Braider  answered.  with  a white  «wrr  * 
fury.  " We  stopped  here  with  Pete  Warren  to  lormw  war  tew* 
to  git  ’im  over  tlie  mountain  to  tin-  Gilmore  Jail,  aa'  vac  r*d 
wife  grablwxl  Bill’s  gun  while  I was  in  tlie  *taWe  an' tuttri  ik 
nigger  loose.” 

" Great  (rod ? what’s  tin*  matter  with  you!”  Par*«s  ihmW 
at  his  wife.  who.  red-fared  and  defiant,  stood  nihliing  a oaf 
bruised  spot  on  her  wrist. 

*•  Nothin's  the  matter  with  me.”  »be  retorted.  “euv|it  IV  p* 
more  sense  than  vou  men  have  an’  know  the  boy  didst  killlWa 
folks,” 

” Well.  I know  he  did!"  Parson*  thundered.  "But  Wl  b 
caught  before  night,  anyway.  He  can't  hub*  in  then  n«A*  ira 
hounds  like  they've  gut  «lown  the  road." 

" Your  wife  lowed  he'd  1*  safer  in  the  woods  thin  i»  * 
Oilntore  Jail."  Ilmider  said,  with  another  sneer. 

“Well,  lie  would,  ns  lor  that."  Parson*  retorted.  " H xro  thik 
that  army  headed  by  the  dead  woman’*  doddv  an’  bmthen 
halt  lit  a puny  bini-cage  like  that  ism  don't  know  mm.  TVri 
mash  it  like  an  egg  shell.  I reckon  you  feller*  will  pretmil  V>  *t 
fer  the  law.  Well.  I'll  go  down  the  road  an'  tell  'em  «ri*r  to tn* 
Tlmr'll  !«•  a pienie  -,rtiie’r’*  nigh  here  in  a fsvwi-rfnl  dert  viik 
We’ve  gut  men  enough  to  surround  that  whole  wHint**" 

(TIAITER  XI 

Ox  his  escape  from  the  slwriff  and  hi*  deputy  FVte  W»rrm  at 
with  the  sp-eil  of  a deerhound  through  the  near  ly  Tbd 

ing  bis  pursuer*  wen*  right  '>eliind  him.  lie  did  m t *tap  ,‘r'a  ’• 
listen  to  their  footstep*.  Tli rough  dell  and  fen.  up  hill  *ol 
over  rocks  and  through  tangled  undergrowth  hr  fcigid  k** 
bis  tongue  lolling  fr<«n  the  corner  of  bis  dripping  r- -■■•it h Tb 
thorn*  and  brier*  had  torn  ga«he*  in  his  check*,  rack.  »ai  Urn* 
und  left  his  clothing  in  strips.  The  wild  glare  of  a Inintd 
was  in  his  eye*.  The  land  wa«  gradually  sloping  iifoiri*  b 
was  getting  into  the  mountain*,  and  here  the  di^mugkt 
panned.  h»-nt  his  ear  to  listen  und  try  to  decide  nttimulh  nlclf 
wliiefi  wa*  the  better  plan,  to  hiik-  in  the  (arerns  iml  cnflP' 
cesses  of  the  frowning  heights  almvo  or  speed  cmniri  km 
ground.  For  a moment  the  drumlike  pounding  fd  hi*  b*rc  ( 
wa*  all  the  sound  he  luard.  nnd  then  the  bln.*<  of  a liuntff»h'Tt 
not  two  hundred  yard*  awav.  sounded,  am!  was  tliruan  Iwd  ® 
revert tera ting  eebne*  from  tiie  mountainside.  This  was  Ww** 
by  a far-off  answering  *hmit,  tl*e  report  of  a sigtul^un.  *nl  1*1 
tin*  mellow,  terrifying  Iwving  of  a bloodhound  fell  hu 
Pete  *ti*«*l  erect,  hi*  knees  quivering.  No  thought  "f  (n"t 
paused  through  hi*  brain.  Prayer,  to  hi*  mind,  wa*  * 0nr*. 
lanpty  v*a-al  sound*  heard  only  iu  a church  when*  MaA  aaj™ 
Women  *t<Ksl  or  knelt  in  their  l«-*i  ebdbes.  not  for  fwrp*m»  "P 
this,  where  granite  heavens  were  tailing  upon  atony  mrth  ¥ 
was  caught  l»>twe<-n.  . . , 

Suddenly  bending  himself,  and  fns*her  for  the  mo>nJ 
bad  got.  he  *j»-d  onward  again,  choosing  the  valbr 
stisqwr  mountainside.  Shouts,  gun  uqiorts.  horn  t-Bsls.  lB«( 
having  of  tin-  hound*  now  followed  him.  Suddenly  be  ■** 
clear  mountain  stream  alsmt  twenty  feel  wide  and  M deeff t 
wliere  than  his  wnist.  and  in  many  pin**4*  harely  eoicriui  t» 
brown  stone*  over  which  it  ran.  Hen*,  a*  if  an  iuipimt^ i*o.  j 

llie  leniem  lira  nee  finni  some  story  be  bait  hmrd  alcsil  * 
iwgro  managing  t<>  elude  the  semt  of  bltsslhi’Uiiih  t^** 
water,  and  Into  the  icy  <trea»n  he  plunge,!  ami  more  *b»it  a** 
bis  way,  now  slipping,  now  falling,  up  the  slnxiai. 

But  his  reason  told  him  this  slow  method  really  ,n’* ’ 

Iieneflt  him,  for  bis  pursuers  would  *0011  eatcb  up  »*'!  . 

from  the  hanks.  He  had  waded  up  the  stream  ab«t  * mi’e 
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he  cnmc  to  a apol 
whore  the  stout 
brsncliM  of  a sturdy 
b e e e h hung  down 
within  his  reach.  The 
i<l«  sk  wn*  worthy  of  a 
white  man's  brain, 
for.  us  In*  Mon<|  pull 
iii}!  on  11m*  bough  to 
te*t  its  strength.  In- 
mnivivnl  the  plan  of 
getting  out  of  tlw 
w a t ••  r then*  a n <1 
climbing  into  t li  e 
•W*n«*e  foliage  above, 
where  hi*  pursuer* 
might  not  think  to 
l«**k.  ami  the  hound*, 
bent  oil  catching  tin 
*cenl  where  In*  had 
landed,  would  speed 
mi  ward,  farther  ami 
farther  away. 

He  drew  the  l*>Ugh 
down  till  its  ' leave* 

«ank  umU-r  Hie  witter, 
hut  it  laire  hi*  weight 
well,  and  from  It  lw 
rlnmhrrrd  to  the  m,i«- 
Ive  trunk  ami  liipher 
upward,  till,  in  a fork 
of  the  tree,  he  rested, 
not  icing  with  a thmh 
of  joy  that  the  bough 
had  righted  itself  and 
hung  a*  In-fore  above 
the  surface  of  the 
*t ream,  tin  came  the 
doffa;  he  could  not 
hear  them  now.  for 
they  made  no  sound, 
hut  Ik*  heard  the 
hoarse,  maddened 
voices  of  men  urging 
them  on.  tin  they 
came.  The  a vr  i * h 
through  undergrowth, 
the  patter,  ft*  of  rain 
on  dry  leave*,  the 
hurling  of  gravel  lip- 
hind  them — the  snuff- 
ing  and  sneezing—  that  ua*  thr  ft  on  nr/a.  < 'loser  mid  rimer*  IVte 
hugged  tin-  tree,  hardly  breathing.  fearing  now  that  the  water  drip 
ping  from  hi*  clothing  or  the  Ionised  leave*  of  the  l*>ugh  would  be- 
tray hi*  presence,  ltut  the  hound*,  one  on  either  side  of  the  stream, 
their  noses  to  the  earth.  da*ln-d  on.  I*ete  caught  only  ft  glean  of 
their  sleek  dun  coats  and  they  were  gone.  Kchind  them,  panting, 
came  a dozen  men.  In  hi*  fear  of  l*-ing  *ecn  I'ete  dared  not  even 
look.  With  closed  rye*  pressed  against  hi*  wet  coat-sleeve.  he  clung 
t<>  hi*  plac*-.  a hunted  thing,  neither  li*h,  fowl.  m>r  beast.  and  yet 
like  them  all. 

“They  will  run  '»m  down!”  he  I ward  a man  tuv.  "They  never 
full,  lie  thought  he'd  throw  Ym  olT  by  taking  to  water,  lie  didn't 
know  we  had  one  for  each  bank.” 

tin  run  the  nii'ii.  the  sound  of  their  nrogn***  becoming  less  and 
1e»»  audible  a*  they  receded.  Wa*  he  safe  now?  l'ete's  slow  intelli 
gence  answered  no.  He  was  now  fully  nlivc  to  hi*  danger.  He 
might  May  there  for  a while,  hut  not  for  long.  Already.  perhaps 
owing  to  hi*  desperate  running.  lw  had  an  almost  maddening  thir«t 
a thirst  which  the  *ln*-r  sight  of  the  <**d  stream  *<»  ncur  tautali/ed. 
Shnuld  he  ileseeiid.  slake  hi*  thirst,  and  attempt  to  regain  hi*  plate 


of  hiding?  So.  for  lw 
might  not  climb  no, 
H«iece**fllllr  the  next, 
time.  Then,  with  hi* 
face  resting  on  hi* 
j»nu,  he  began  to  feel 
drowsy.  Twisting 
himself  " al*iut.  Iw 
finally  found  himself 
in  a position  in  which 
lw  could  recline,  still 
close  to  tin-  tns*.  and 
rest  hi.*  body  ami 
Iwad.  though  hi*  feet 
and  legs,  surcharged 
with  bh**l.  were  |>ain- 
f idly  drawing  down- 
ward Tlw  forest 
about  him  wa*  very 
quiet.  Some  blue- 
bird* were  singing 
merrily  above  hi* 
head;  a gray  snuirrel 
•villi  a fuz/v  tall  wa* 
I** relied  on  tlw  brown 
bough  of  n near  by 
pine.  lie  reclined 
thus  for  several  min- 
ute*. mi<|  then  the 
objects  a I*  ml  him  np- 
peared  to  be  in  a blur. 
Tlw  fur  - off  shout *. 
horn  hhiMts,  ami  gun 
reporta  beat  o n I v 
dully  on  his  tired 
brain. 

lie  must  huve  slept 
fur  hour*,  for  when 
In-  opened  hi*  eye*  (lie 
*un  wa*  sinking  lie- 
kind  the  top  of  a dis- 
tant hill.  He  tried  to 
draw  hi*  aching  leg* 
up  higher,  ami  felt 
stinging  nriek*  of 
pain  from  lii«  hips  to 
his  toe*.  After  sev- 
eral elTort*  he  sue- 
ceeded  in  standing  on 
tlw  Isiiigh,  To  hi* 
parig*  of  thirst  were 
now  added  those  of  hunger  For  hours  he  utood  thus.  He 
*nw  the  light  of  day  die  out.  first  on  the  landscape,  and 

later  from  the  clear  *ky.  Now.  he  told  himself,  under  cover 

"f  night  lie  would  escape,  hut  something  happened  to  pre- 
vent the  attempt.  Through  tlw  darkness  he  saw  the  flitting 

lights  of  many  pine  torches,  They  passes!  to  and  fro  under  the 
trees,  sometimes  quite  near  him.  ami  a*  fur  as  he  colild  see  up  the 
mountainside*  they  flickered  like  tlw  sinister  night-eye*  of  his 
dc*im.  He  had  stood  till  he  f«-lt  as  if  he  could  do  so  no  longer, 
and  then  lw  got  down  on  the  Umgli  n*  before,  and  after  hour*  of 
conscious  hunger  nnd  thirst  and  cramping  pains  lie  slrpt  again. 
Thu*  lie  passed  that  night,  and  when  the  golden  rays  of  sunlight 
came  piercing  the  mountain  mist*  and  flooding  tin-  Undscafic  with 
its  warm  glory,  I’ete  Warren  hearing  the  voice*  of  *|r*-plr** 
revenge,  now  more  numerous  nnd  harsh  and  packed  with  hate. 
In-aring  them  on  all  side*  (nan  far  ami  fear,  ho  dared  not  *tir 
He  remained  perched  in  his  leafy  nook  like  some  wild  and  yet 
half-know  ing  thing  of  primeval  das*  avoiding  the  dart*  and  arrow* 
of  tlw  high  -checked  straight  haired  men  lurking  l*-m-ath. 

To  be  fun/ if* nor/. 


i**»n  br  r.  a Mm* 

“ Well,  I know  he  did  l”  Panic* i»  thundered.  " But  he'll  be  caught  before  night,  anyway" 


THE  FIRST  WOMEN  DEPUTIES  IN  THE  DIET  OF  FINLAND 


Frl.  Dagmar  Hcrvina  Frl.  Luclna  Hagman  Baroneu  Alex.Grippenberg  Frl.  Minna  SilUngva  Frau  H.  Gebhard 
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WHAT  DOES  THE  FUTURE 
HOLD  FOR  MEXICO? 

By  HENRY  LITCHFIELD  WEST 

Commissioner  of  (he  District  of  Columbia 


FROM  IS7T  to  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  aii 
interregnum  of  four  y* nn,  duriiijr  which  time  the  t'oiutitu- 
tion  wu  amended  by  the  elimination  of  the  danse  which 
forbade  the  reelect  ion  of  a Ptvanlent . Porlirio  Diaz  fia«  pre- 
»i(hil  over  the  dmtinifi  of  Mexico.  In  these  Ihret*  iktudn 
a remarkable  evolu- 
tion of  the  Mexican  

people  lias  occurred. 

From  a volatile,  revo- 
lution-loving  race, 
which  characteristic* 

Mt ill  pervade  the  re- 
public* of  the  l*tin 
race  in  South  Amer- 
ica. tin-  Mexicans  have 
advanced  into  a condi- 
tion of  peaceful,  set- 
tled activity.  They 
are  nppn-ciat  inc  the 
value  of  the  enormous 
resources  which  make 
Mexico  the  treasure- 
house  of  the  world, 
and,  apparently,  they 
do  not  intend  to 

jeopardise  their  re- 
markable development 
If  this  Is-  true,  the 
fact  is  on*-  of  vital  in- 
terest to  the  people  of 
the  l nitrd  States. 

From  an  international 
point  of  view  it  is 
es-u-ntial  that  the 
country  which  borders 
us  ii  |mui  the  south 
shall  Is*  stable  and 
contented.  From  the 
financial  and  commer- 
cial stMiid|N)int.  it  is 
still  more  imperative 
that  there  shall  Is-  no 
disturbance.  The  re- 
public of  Mexico  is 
to-day  enjoy  ini;  a 
prosperity  hitherto 
nne*|ualh-d.  It  be- 
ootus*.  then,  a most 
important  uurstinn  to 
o.nsi,|'-r  whether  the 
equilibrium  which  has 
established  this  pros 
peril  v will  mntinue. 

It  is  an  Inquiry  which 
attests  millions  arid 
million*  of  dollars  of 
American  capital  ami 
thousands  upon  thou- 
.ii  nds  of  American 
lives.  The  sensitive- 
,o--s  of  the  American 
mind  upon  thi*  «ut»- 
j,.,-t  was  fully  ilemon- 
M rated  la-t  Sept.in- 
U-r.  An  uprising  of 
the  Mexicans  ajrainst 
Americana  in  Mexico 
vtiis  then  predicted. 

TIM*  date  lived  for  tin- 
hostile  demonstration 
»n.  Mexus.’s  llldr 
|B-n*letin*  •la*.  While 

those  folly  acquaint 

,,|  with  the  siniatioii 
fell  absolutely  no  r»m- 
cern,  there  was. 

IH-vert  In- less,  » ''is- 

tinrt  sijrli  «f  "-lief 
I. nil  ill  Mexico  and 
in  this  country  when 
tin-  fateful  day  pa-wed 
without  disorder. 

Mexico's  nun 
,,f  worldwide  commercial 


continue  to  lw  true  in  the  same  literal  ami  mipiutir  *n» 
Iwcauae  Diaz  himself,  with  a patriotic  deterninatan  to  p*.- 
his  country  after  he  shall  have  departed.  i«  •ummulint  ha* 
with  men  who.  Iiav itijj  been  .dui-alrd  and  Irainrd  by  tin  » 


fully  capable  of  coutinuiitK  ids  poliri.-. 


the  present 

pttnahm.  bm  still  more  in  it  to  Is- 

attributed  to  tie-  wl—  an*l  vigorous  rule  of  president  Diaz,  lb-  is 
llw  afrliiteel,  builder,  and  guardian  of  the  republic  In  f|„.  i*. 
ginning.  Diaz  was  Mexico  nnd  Mexico  waa  Diaz.  If  this  d«n>s  not 


and  folknriig  te  piv 
which  ij»  npsv>- 
ha«  •iiutt  ti  'n_ 
(•/waul  a. 

pmtprsi.  In  vii, 
surd*.  |r  i.  h,.- 
the  future  ui  . 
■ante  risho  *1, 
lia  « ckndrtrt 
His  oadnrt  a > 
|w‘t.  He  u aw  i» 
•■•nd  the  a I l«lt> 
thrwwite  i**n  ui 
ten.  Althacb  « 

VlfOCHM,  Iwh  a" 

tally  aad  jlj.nl 
the  time  nnx  v 
l"«V  |i»<pM»d  t'r. 
hr  in  tat  sarrrltrr : s 
.vutlitinU  slid  » 
has  «■  adnitil 
fxrrciwd.  Win  * 
Happen  thn'  n 
llnko  ealne 
prqgrtM  or  lb 

•stone  iaiulnd  a * 
tcrul  tr»«bS»  si*-, 
will  mrnsn-  thr  r 
|M-t  uity  nf  it*  pen 
merit  * Then**** 
seems  t<i  iw  atvr  < 
iwiirr  or  Ifs*  tisoti 
inquiry  osdr  <hn« 
meat'  tints  t»  H*- 
<•».  with  oiuibrc- 
time  *|**1  a 
capita]  city,  ms  •» 
Tr**»uriiy  to  lk*» 
whose  raw**"- 
■ml  Hr**  »r*  iwb*- 
in  tlw  nni*rUa^  - 
th*  futvrr, 
nijlif  haw  Up?*' 
if  the  rule  nl  Pm* 
•feat  Dial  hr 
unfortunate-  btilr:- 
had  hero  «n»c 
ended  mane  jut*  *r 
i«.  uf  wurw,  » •*' 
ter  <*f  I*arl‘'’ 
Tlie  omUMSt;  * 
(bat  tor  tttWiiT 
Mexico  *«uW  f ' 
lure  l*e#  atii*-' 
Many  ;«n  ^ "* 
aad  vis-  p"*11’’ 
hare,  hoxrwr. 
their  quirtoi  ^ 
Ufsin  tbr  |Wpb  * 
Litter  h»o  Wrv. 
the  value  «f  atW.' 
t-nndurt.  Tbo  'J' 

lasted  tl*  f"D'» 

fruit  of  itaw*-  u' 
they  know  > 

ha  nisi  lu*  np~< 
under  the  bo^**' 
sumhiOf  <d  r* 

rnunrst.  TV 
uho  *n  Seirar  tf»rri 
bv  IV-hlmt  I'b' 
b.1.1  the  rrit* 

thnritr  *l*r  V *w 
ha**  dejarte*  ** 
edomtid. 

wiw.  aid  br#»* 
miOJ.  «*"  J 

nirtir  lorral. 


present  Vkc  Prtsthlenl.  lor  inatance.  ha*  the  nsjert  ^ 
republic,  while  the  mi-nils-r*  of  the  cabinet  are  nen 
statesmanlike  qualith-s.  It  i*  e«»t  without  .ijfnilharo-  dm 
men  have  profit etl  by  the  prevalent  twmperiiy,  and  »bev  *•"' 
cognizant  of  the  foundation  upon  which  it  ha»  l**n  rmW  1 
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wilt  avoid  endangering  tin-  structure  lty  ; 
countenancing  revolution  nr  inaugurating 
unwise  policies.  They  will  have  Iwhiml  Uhid 
u ttrnn^  public  sent  inn-nl  in  favor  nf  main- 
taining tin*  rxiilinii  ••rdrr  of  things.  I'rwi- 
dent  Diaz  will  |m--  away,  but  the  Mexico 
hr*  ha*  mnatnirlrd  will  survive  him  and 
rmvr  steadily  forward  to  a higher  plane  of  j 

MIIWM. 

It  would  W le**  Mmy  to  view  (lie  (imuo 
with  equanimity  were  it  not  for  the  fart 
that  tin*  ran  in  noil*  material  resource*  o( 
Mexico  bring  to  the  llrxiian  people  a snher- 
ini*  of  tlirir  n**pon*ibiiit iea,  Nature 

ha*  Isrs-n  prodigal  with  our  *i.*trr  republic. 

TIh‘  great  chain  of  mountain*  which  form-, 

Hm-  physical  barklmiw  of  the  country  ha* 
licen  lire  rnicihlr  in  whirit.  age*  ago,  vast 
i|iiant itiea  of  gold.  silver.  copper,  lead,  iron, 
and  other  valuable  minerals  Were  fu*r<l. 
forte*,  it  will  I**  rememlw-p*d.  found  the 
Adnr*  literally  revelling  in  wealth.  It  i* 
recorded  that  the  Tawt-o  district  alone,  a 
territory  of  only  a few  square  mile*.  *u p- 
plied  tin*  whole  nf  Kitrnpe  with  silver  for 
one  hundred  ami  fifty  rear*  la-tween  1(130 
and  1770.  For  more  than  three  ernturie* 
the  mini-*  of  Me\ii-o  have  hen  yielding  their 
precimi*  burden*.  and  yet  to-day  the  great 
depletion  ha-  hi-n  a*  a drop  in  tin-  bucket 
<-oni|K«r<*l  with  the  mormon*  quantity  Mill 
ivmaining  to  la*  garnered.  Tin*  Spaniard'* 
<|nr«t  for  (he  prerloua  metal*  wa*  marked 
I.y  the  -nine  inMinrt  which ’lead*  tin*  hound 
to  follow  on  the  (rail  of  the  deer,  hut  the 
Spaniards,  lacking  tlu*  equipment  of  mod- 
ern machinery,  and  V.ing  -till  more  de*li- 
tute  of  the  energy  which  i*  eha racteri-tic  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  merely  scratched  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  They  were  contented  with 
the  rich  pocket*  wltirh  everywhere  presont- 
i*l  themselv*  to  view,  uud  left  Iwhind  the 
gmu  masse*  of  ore  which  required  aili*|itate 
appliance*  lieforc  they  could  lie  successfully 
extracted  and  converted  into  money.  The  | 
men  who  arc  operating  in  Mexico  to-day.  i 
however,  while  they  may  la*  as  Ruth  in  the 
field  of  lion/.,  arc  more  than  scant  gleaner*. 
They  have  located  thiiu-elve*  on  the  entnp- 
gmunil*  of  tlu*  ancient  Spaniard*.  hut  they 
arc  encountering  riche*  lievond  the  dream* 
of  the  men  who  preceded  them  so  long  ago. 

While  the  mining-camps  ding  everywhere 
to  the  moiintnin*idi-«.  and  while  the  smoke 
of  tin*  smelter  and  of  tlu*  stamp-mill*  drift* 
nn  even-  horizon,  the  material  wealth  «f 
Mexico  I*  by  no  mean*  confined  to  the  pre- 
cious metal*.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
republic,  on  field*  which  have  hitherto  l**en 
regarded  a*  unproductive,  hundred*  of  thou- 
sand* of  «rn*  arc  now  (wing  ihvnln)  to  the 
culture  of  the  giiavule.  or  ruhlter-plant.  and 
fiictnrie*  (or  the  conversion  of  tin*  raw  in* 
terial  into  crude  rubber  arc  being  numer- 
ously c«tahli*lMHl.  Tire  northern  plain*  are 
al*o  literally  alive  with  cattle,  one  ranch 
alone  maintaining  a herd  of  more  than  two 
million  land.  In  the  terra  cnliente*.  or  hot 
country,  sugar  and  coffee  plantation*  of 
great  magnitude  afford  tlieir  owaera  imh*- 
|H-iidenl  fortunes.  The  value  of  the  water- 
power  of  the  river*  i*  appreciated,  and 
electricity  I*  now  licing  transmitted  for  long 
distance*  with  economy  and  effectiveness. 

It  i*  trim  that  much  of  the  commercial 
progres*  i*  due  to  tin-  activity  anil  buninea* 
acumen  of  American*.  Englishmen.  and  tier- 
man*.  e*|<eeial1v  tin*  former.  Tlic  American 
colony  ii»  the  City  of  Mexico  alone  number* 
over  ten  thousand  people,  not  one  of  whom 
1*  in  a menial  position,  and  the  amount  of 
American  capital  invested  in  the  republic 
l rachc*  Into  the  billion*.  President  Iliii 
bmg  ago  realized  tlic  value  of  fostering  im- 
migration. which  brought  with  it  money  and 
brain*  and  scientific  method*.  The  onlv 
eritiriam  that  i*  heard  against  him— and 
this  v\|.tv**icm  tines  not  come  from  the 
thoughtful  or  conservative  ela** — i*  that  In- 
ha*  allowed  Mexico  to  become  too  iiillrh 
America niw-d.  and  that  he  ha*  ahown  t.m 
gTrat  friendliness  for  the  American*.  While 
it  i*  true  that  1m-  ha*  invariably  protected 
American  capital  and  enterpri*e,  he  lui*  not 
neglected  hi*  own  people,  lie  ha*  given 
them  n -table  and  honrM  government,  with 
out  which  the  progress  of  Mexico  would 
hnvc  ls*-n  impossible . In  the  rural  region* 
' a ‘*nTP*  of  mounted  policemen  preserve*  ab- 
solute order.  If  (lie re  arc  graft  and  corrup- 
turn  in  municipal  or  federal  nfhcial  life,  it 
certainly  1*  not  a public  ncandul.  On  Hie 
contrary,  the  f.ireign  residents  in  the  City 


of  Mexico  bear  testimony  to  tin*  dean  line**  I 
of  official  aiitlioritv.  Public  gambling  in 
Mexico  City  ba*  iwen  abolished.  ami  the  | 
regulation  uf  the  undcr-worhl  i*  stringent,  j 
The  police  force  is  adequate  a*  to  number*.  | 
and  it*  authority  i*  thoroughly  reapix-ted.  ] 
Taxew  are  ini|MRM-i|  upon  bank  check »,  corpo- 
rate paper*,  and  other  instruments  which  in 
this  country  are  not  made  a source  of  rev- 
enue. but.  on  the  other  hand,  tlic  tax  upon  i 
real  properly  i*  not  burdensome.  Kvery 
assistance  i*  afforded  in  the  development  of 
sulmrlwn  section*. 

Tin-  broad.  liU-ral.  and  far-«ightrd  policy 
of  Preaiih-nt  l>la*  and  hi*  cuialmrer*  i* 
shown  in  the  treatment  of  Mexico  City  a* 
the  federal  capital.  The  beau tilicat hm  of  the 
city  i*  rrgarihs]  from  a national  and  not  i 
from  a local  point  of  view.  In  other  words.  | 
tin-  idea  »*  to  make  the  capital  of  Mexico 
a city  worthy  of  tin-  republic.  The  requi- 
site funds  are  supplied  from  the  Federal 
treasury  according  to  tin-  need*  of  the  city, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  which  the 
resident*  of  the  city  them  wives  contribute. 

For  instance,  a national  upera-lo>ti*e  I*  now 
being  constructed  at  a cost  of  $ lO.iNKt.lHKl, 
the  enterprise  Is-ing  a governmental  one  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  Tire  Plum  de  la 
I'cfnnnn.  the  Uauliful  lioulevard  which 
lead*  to  < hapiilte|»i-.  i*  ornamented  with 
statoea.  ami  even  the  band*  which  furnish 
the  music  in  the  numerous  |Uirk-  arc  main- 
tained at  federal  expense.  Mexico  City, 
through  the  operation  of  a generous  national 
policy,  i*  Isxsaning  more  and  more  like  the 
great  European  capital.-,  and  even  now 
make*  a lasting  impression  upon  the  for- 
eigner who  make*  Id*  way  through  the 
crowded  street*. 

Tlu-  Mexican  government.  too.  has  largely 
solved  the  railroad  problem  by  aciptiring  u 
majority  of  tbc  stock  in  tire  prim-ipul  rail 
mail  corporation*.  and  the  experiment  seem* 
to  Is-  a success,  It  exist*,  lrowi-ver.  under 
rsioditlon*  radically  different  from  those 
which  obtain  in  this  country,  anil  an  anal 
ogy  i«  impossible,  IV  currency  of  the  coun- 
try rest*  twciirrly  on  a gold  lusis.  labv 
trouble*  are  few  and  far  between,  because 
lire  government  inter|N>-e»  the  strong  arm  of 
it*  autlrority  whenever  would  - lie  striker* 
threaten  property  or  disturb  llw-  jwacc  and 
order  of  society.  Then*  will  CoUle  a time, 
however,  when  the  lalsir  situation  in  Mex- 
ico will  Is-conte  acute — not  in  the  American  I 
*cn*e  of  dominant  unionism,  but  la<*-nii*e  the 
demand  for  lalior  will  exceed  the  supple. 
Tire  isonmercial  development  of  the  republic 
h«*  already  advanced  to  a degree  which 
drains  the  available  labor,  and  in  (lie  future,  j 
with  additional  sugar-plantation*  and  more  ' 
numerou*  mine*,  to  *ny  nothing  of  other  j 
enterprise*.  the  lalmr  problem  wifi  la-  a aeri  I 
nus  one. 

It  la  safe  to  predirt,  however,  that  Mexico 
will  solve  tbt*  problem  a*  it  ha*  adjusted 
itself  to  (tuiilil ions  far  more  refractory.  In 
the  mean  time  then-  i*  no  appreciable  halt- 
ing in  it*  onward  march.  It  is  already 
occupying  an  cnviulde  position  among  na- 
tion*: and  if  we  look  closely  for  the  factor 
which  i»  moat  certainly  to  insure  per-  j 
manenev  and  progress,  we  shall  find  it  in  ! 
tlu*  spirit  of  American  commercialism  which  j 
for  year*  ha*  been  grnduutlv  supplanting 
I ji t in  sentimentality,  and  which  i*  growing 
I more  and  more  rampant  with  the  ojaming 
j of  every  new  mini-,  tire  erection  of  every 
new  smelter,  ami  the  institution  of  every 
new  liii*im***  enterprise. 


A Delicacy  of  the  Season 

Ax  amusing  incident  occurred  in  a cheap 
enfe  in  Philadelphia  not  long  ago.  A tall, 
endflveron*  individual,  aeeonipnnhsl  hv  an 
pxeeedingly  short  and  slant  woman,  entered 
the  pirn*-  and  took  a table  near  the  door 

" |>o  you  want  oyster*.  Mary?"  u«ked  Hu- 
man. a*  lie  glanced  over  tin-  bill  of  fare. 

**  Yea.  John.”  answered  lire  woman,  who 
wu*  the  while  vainly  endeavoring  to  touch 
her  roe*  to  tire  floor  "and  I want  a hassock, 
too.” 

John  lHrddeil,  and  n*  he  gave  hi*  written 
I order  to  the  waiter,  said. 

[ " Bring  a hassock  for  the  lady.” 
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“One  ha**ock?”  n*kod  the  waiter,  with 
what  John  t<*'k  to  I*-  more  than  onliiuiry 
ii»tcrc*t.  A*  the  guest  nodded  in  n*-«-nt.  the 
waiter,  with  a dubious  air.  wrote  down  the 
additional  order-  Still  he  did  not  go.  but 
bmabrsl  the  table -cloth  with  a towel  and  n* 
arrangisl  tire  artieie*  on  the  (aide  several 
time-,  while  hi*  air  of  dubiousness  dr*'|irned. 
Then  he  gave  another  glum**  at  tire  written 
order. 

Finally  the  waiter  approached  the  man 
who  had  given  this  «in*-v|M*-tcd  ortler,  and. 
speaking  ant  In  roer.  *ai<l  in  hi*  ear: 

'*  Kxcu-w*  me.  sir.  hut  I haven't  Iwen  1m- r*- 
long;  so  s»nie  thing*  j*  .%  little  unfamiliar 
to  me.  Will  the  lady  have  tin*  haawa-k  broil 
ed  or  fried?" 


The  Cause  and  ihe  Manner 

“ Hum  did  lie  die?” 

“ lit*  died  game,  lie  was  mistaken  for  a 
tlet-r  while  limiting.'' 


Things  One  Ought  Not  to 
Let  Slip 

Ilkowx  frjhur  piclurta  nrr  nnlhiny  if 
Ihry  »rr  nnl  ilmtllp  m-riovnf.  “ N'u.  i don't 
make  my  living  by  ]<niuting.  hut  it  proviih-s 
me  with  a gri*«t  dr-ul  of  nmti-enienl .” 

Fair  Critic:.  “Oh,  you  are  iim>  modest, 
Mr.  Ilmwn.  I’m  sure  your  friends  ul*<>  get 
a great  deal  of  unnisement  out  of  them.'' 


Betty’s  Discovery 

“ Tin:  robins  are  Italian  Idrd*. 

I'm  sure.  I irx-au m-.”  sjiid  little  Hetty. 
*'  1 see  tliem  caring  worm*  not  there 
Just  as  Italians  cut  spaghetti.” 


UNSWEETENED  CONDENSED  MILK 
ItMiiri'i  Pr«iif«  Hiisa  Inn.mru  Uuk  >«  i<|r*l  r 

ivliKtoi  -andrr  |erfrvt  -milary  rv-i  Ht  * r,.  I ■ I'.  lrM-,-1  m , . 
W the  «sn>l<»-ft<r  <4  trmm.  pr,-«r>r  I l/r  sle-du.mmi  ■ 
&0iuUr  Inr  any  rr».VIir.i1io«i  and  adaptcsl  tu  at  isirt*-.*  » 


L'tii  ttROWW***  r*jsiph>>r«t«<  Rapniuumi*  DRNTIFRICR 
loa  the  MlH  I »>wui  »j  mite  per  Jar. 
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DOCTORS  FOOD  TALK 

j Selection  of  Food  One  of  the  Most  Impor- 
tant Acts  in  Life. 


A Mass,  doctor  ways:  "Our  health  and  phys- 
ical and  mental  luqif>ine*s  an-  mi  largely  umh-r 
our  |M*nxiiud  emrtrol  that  tlw  pn<|M-r  selrt-tion  of 
fond  shotikl  la*,  and  i*.  one  of  tlic  most  important 
acts  in  life. 

"t>n  tin*  subject,  I may  sav  tltat  1 know  of  tm 
haul  equal  in  digi’etildUiy  and  nuirr  powerful  in 
isiint  of  nutriment  than  tlw  mislenr  Griija-  Nius. 
four  heaping  tea-«|KKm*  of  which  is  Milhcti-nt  for 
the  cx:m»l  jmrt  of  u meal,  and  experience  demon- 
strates that  the  truer  is  perfectly  iloou-Ih-*!  from 
one  meal  to  another 

“1  am  ronvinerd  tluit  the  extensive  ami  general 
u*e  of  liigl e-clau*  fissls  of  this  eliararter  would  iir- 
<T<*:t*s-  the  tern i of  human  life,  mid  to  the  sum 
I total  of  luipffim-ss.  and  very  con->idi-ml>ly  improve 
Mwiety  in  genrral  I om  fn*-  to  mention  the  food. 
I (or  i personally  know  of  its  value'' 

J Gtn|ir-Nub  fisal  call  Iw  used  l>v  lwJ*es  in  atiua 
or  iwluhs  It  is  muly  cxn>k<*d,  etui  In-  served  in- 
, stantlv,  eitlwr  cohl  with  errant,  or  with  hot  water 
or  hot  milk  poured  over.  All  M-rt*  of  {tudding* 
j and  fnnev  didiM  can  Iw  made  with  Grape-Nut*, 
j Tiro  fissl  i*  concentrated  atel  vi-ry  eraiKintienl, 
! for  four  Ixviping  lens|NNina  are  siiflirirnt  for  tire 
1 cereal  pan  of  a meal,  Kernl  tlw  little  l»isik,  “Tlu- 
| (load  to  Wellvillc,”  in  pkgs  '‘Thciv's  a Henson. " 
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JAMES  R.  KEENE'S  “SUPERMAN”  WINNING  THE  BROOKLYN  HANDICAP 


THE  riKKT  IMPORTANT  EVENT  OK  THE  SPRING  RACING  REASON  IN  THE  EAST.  THE  $211.1100  BROOKLYN  ItANDICAr.  WAS  WON  AT  YHE 
GRAVESEND  TRACK  RY  JAMES  H.  KEENK’m  THEKKYKAROI.il  COI.T  " SI  PEIIMAN.”  " IKAIDX  LIGHT  " WAS  SECOND,  AND  “ NKAMJN  ” THIRD 


THE  DISASTROUS  RAILROAD  WRECK  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


THIRTY-KIVK  PERSON N WERE  Kil  l. EH  ANII  MORE  THAN  A SCORE  INJI'HED  IN  THE  UIIH  K OK  A SPECIAL  TRAIN  ON  HIE  SOCTIIKRN 
I’AClKIC  IIAII.R'IAH  AT  IHlNIlV.  I'AMIollN  I A.  SIXTY  MILK*  \OKTII  Ol  SANTA  IIAIIIIAKA.  THE  SPECIAL  WAS  IIEARINO  A PARTY  OK 
MYSTIC  SHEINKHs  | ININ  A SESSION  AT  IjOS  A NHEI.Es.  WHEN  IT  WAS  HERA  II.  EH  AND  DITCH  EH  VMIII.K  RCNNIXO  AT  IIIOH  SPEED 
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The  Red  Death  and  the  Black 

(Continued  from  fmye  HOI.) 
more  terriblr  tlinn  liimsell.  For  U-himl  lln* 
flame  nmirt  a perfect  whirlwind  of  funtarc- 
hot  dual — tlii“  scorching  Want  that  follows 
in  the  track  of  every  explosion. 

A man  may  raeapr  the  tire.  In  Ilia  fright 
he  fall*  Hat  upon  the  ground.  The  (Ire  in 
it*  fury  rushes  over  him  without  living  able 
to  harm  him.  Hut  the  moment  he  rise*  he 
feel*  about  hi*  fare  a -oniMbing  that  i*  at 
torture  heat.  It  blister*  and  tear*  the  akin 
from  hi*  cheek*,  peel*  it  off.  a*  if  he  had 
auddeolv  thrust  hi*  head  into  a caldron 
of  molten  had.  The  agony  thn*w»  him 
writhing  U|mn  the  ground  again. 

That  second  fall  to  tlje  ground  may  pro- 
long hi*  life  for  a few  moment*  It  ia  the 
freak  of  the  molten  hla*t  to  ru*h  along  the 
naif,  and  leave  the  air  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mad  cool  and  pure.  He  discover*  thi*.  lie 
breathe*  joyou*ly.  The  air  i*  pure!  Hut 
it  remain*  no'  only  for  a fraction  of  a 
minute. 

Now  come*  the  worst  enemy  of  all — the 
poisonous  “ after-damp  " — ear  bon  ic  acid  ga* 
and  nitrogen,  the  prialuet  of  ronihmdion  of 
the  air.  It  steals,  invi*il»le,  through  the 
roadway*,  at  the  tail  of  the  bla*1.  It  ran 
neither  I**  seen  nor  heard  nor  felt.  It  i* 
mysterioua.  It  ia  terrilde.  It  MMdl 
through  the  air  it*  invisible  poison,  drowsy 
a*  opium  fume*. 

Far  ahead  of  him  in  the  darkness  the 
man  see*  a faint  red  tinge  along  the  roof. 
That  ia  the  advancing  blast.  It*  strength 
ia  demoniacal.  It  sweeps  before  it  horse*, 
tram*,  men,  and  boy  a,  and  crushes  them  all 
into  one  great  heap  of  wreckage.  It  rushea 
out  with  the  driving  force  of  a hundred  ex- 
prrsa  train*. 

Ahead  the  man  hear*  thi*  carnage- 
making  roar.  Hr  ru«he*  lurk.  He  thinks 
he  will  get  at  the  main  road  by  another  way. 
All  over  the  pit  hundred* — out  of  tin*  trnek 
of  the  hla*t — are  doing  the  Maine.  They  an* 
running  along  the  tunnel*,  looking  /or  a 
way  out.  They  have  !•*<•* pt-d  the  tire.  All 
that  remain*  i*  to  reaeli  the  eye  of  the  pit 
and  go  up  to  the  light  of  the  day. 

But  the  hundred*  running  along  in  the 
darkness  begin  to  feel  nli-cpy  and  tired. 
Quite  silently,  without  any  of  the  uproari- 
ous behavior  of  it*  creator,  the  after  damp 
ha*  taught  them.  Of  each  hundred  about 
ninety-five  will  die  peacefully.  They  will 
have  no  burn*,  no  bruise*.  Their  feature* 
will  lie  placid,  their  cheek*  may  antler  the 
black  duct.  The  after-damp  kill*  silently 
And  when  the  searchers  come  they  will  find 
group*  of  men  lying  on  the  ground  in  nat- 
ural position*,  just  a*  if  they  were  merely 
sleeping.  But  they  are  all  tiead. 

The  “after-damp”  i*  heavier  than  air. 
It  sink*  to  the  ground,  and  a*  more  anti 
more  come*  pouring  in.  it  rise*  in  an  in- 
visible tide.  A few  moments  before  they 
He  down  the  men  «ce  the  little  boy*  fall 
aleepily  to  their  knee*,  Father*  take  their 
win*  in  their  arm*  to  carry  ‘hem  home.  Hut 
fathers  and  anna  anon  lie  down  together  in 
the  dust.  The  mysterious,  invisible  after 
damp  bn*  crept  into  their  lung*,  and  they 
am  eternally  sleeping. 


Funds  for  Foreign  Travel— 


Arc  the  Most  Modern  Form  of 
Carrying  Funds 

Originated  by  the  American  Express  Company  in  1891. 

FuU  Infuroiulkin  my  l»  had  at  any  of  Hie  Cuinimii) '»  Ayrmin.  i*  by  ;nl<l renting  it* 

Travelers  Cheque  Department 
CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BOSTON  MONTREAL 

72  Monroe  Street  <>5  Broadway  43  Franklin  Street  202  St.  James  Street 
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Credit. 


Hill*  of  exchaiurc  tinuebt  and 
sold.  Cable  Transient  to  Ko- 
rope  and  ttaiitu  A trie*.  Com- 
mercial and  Travellers'  Letter* 
of  Credit.  Collection*  made. 
International  Cheque*.  Cer- 
tificate* ol  Deposit. 


Brown  Brothers  <&.  Co., 

No.  58  Wall  Sraaav. 
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Couldn’t  Fool  Him 

Tiie  younger  son  of  a well-known  politician 
of  Chicago  has  spent  pretty  imich  all  of  hi* 
life  in  the  big  city  by  the  bike.  and.  conse- 
quently. knows  little  of  country  ways  and 
thing*. 

Not  long  ago  he  visited  a man  he  had  met 
in  Chicago,  and  who  maintain*  a big  farm 
near  Cairo,  whither  he  hail  insisted  the 
youngster  comp  for  a lengthy  stay. 

One  day  the  Chicago  youth  was  wander- 
ing about  the  farm,  closely  examining  the 
top.  ends,  and  sides  of  a certain  trim,  well- 
made  object  fenced  round  in  the  paddock. 

“What  are  yon  searching  for.  Jimmy?” 
asked  the  owner  of  the  place,  with  a quiz- 
zical smile. 

“ Where  are  the  doors  and  windows?'* 
asked  dimmy. 

“ Doors  and  windows!  Why,  Jimmy,  that'* 
a haystack!” 

“Look  here,  old  man.”  exclaimed  Jimmy: 
**  1 may  lie  only  a gri*rn  person  from  tlie  city, 
hut  you  can’t  bluff  me  that  way.  Hay  doesn't 
grow  in  lump*  like  that!” 
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RICHMOND’S  HISTORIC  CHURCH 

By  CHARLES  MARSHALL  GRAVES 

“ The  small  parcel  of  ground  enclosed  at  St.  John't  Church  ia  the  moat  renowned  historical  spot  in  all 
America,  and  it  should  not  be  marred,  modified,  occupied,  or  transformed  for  any  ordinary  cause” 


SO  writes  Mayor  Carlton  McCarthy,  of  Richmond,  in  veto- 
ing the  ordinance  which  the  vestry  of  old  St.  John's  Church 
wished  to  have  adopted  into  a law  giving  them  the  right 
t«*  erect  a modem  parish-house  for  church  entertainment* 
and  festivals  in  the  churchyard  where  sleep  many  of  Vir 
ginia's  illustrious  dead. 

The  proposition  to  erect  Hiioh  n house  in  St.  John’s  churchyard, 
under  the  very  shadow  of  the  old  sanctuary  where  Patrick  Henry 
made  his  famous  *|s>ceh  ending  with  the  words  "ttive  me  liberty 
or  give  me  death,  lots  created  a storm  of  protest.'  From  every 
part  of  the  South  letters  have  come,  urging  the  Council  not  to 
asa  the  ordinance  sought  hy  the  vestry,  and  commending  the 
favor  for  his  action  in  vetoing  it. 

This  ia  the  second  attempt  in  the  past  few  yenra  on  the  part 
of  the  growing  congregation  of  St.  John's  Church  to  make  some 
alteration  either  in  the  Iruilding  or  in  the  grounds,  but  so  sacred 
are  this  edifice  and  it*  immediate  surroundings  held  by  the  Amer 
iean  public  that  the  Imre  mention  of  change  has  created  wide 
opposition.  Letters  have  come  from  as  far  snath  as  Texas:  and 
when  it  was  proposed  to  erect  the  small  vestry-room  adjoining 
that  part  of  the  church  in  which  Patrick  Henry  made  the  famous 
siwMfh  which  was  the  battle-cry  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  several 
New  York  papers  published  editorials  and  letters  from  various 
correspondents  protesting  against  it  ns  a sacrilege. 

However  some  nuiy  dispute  Mayor  McCarthy’s  estimate  of  the 
historical  sacred  ties*  of  the  church  und  churchyard,  it  is  n fact 
that  there  are  few  buildings  in  America  so  well  known  and  so 
eagerly  visited  by  tourists,  and  while  much  attention  is  drawn  to 


it  by  Ihitriek  Henry's  fiery  words,  in  (he  cluirrhyurd  sleep  one  or 
more  (fovernor*  of  Virginia;  also  (Jcorgr  Wythe,  one  of  the  sign 
ers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  whose  grave,  strange  to 
say.  has  been  hut  recently  locnt<-d  very  nearly  under  the  pew  in 
which  Patrick  Henry  stood  during  the  delivery  of  his  address. 

So  determined  is  the  city  of  Richmond  not  to  permit  any  new 
buildings  in  the  churchyard  that  the  Mayor  has  proposed  that 
the  city  give  the  congregation  a lot  sufficiently  large  for  a chnrcli 
anil  all  the  institutional  buildings  which  the  congregation  may 
wi«h  to  operate,  and  bus  even  gone  so  far  ns  to  say  that  if  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  congregation  making  change*  either  in  the  old 
building  or  in  the  grounds  the  city  could  well  afford  to  erect  the 
jtreeaxary  structures  on  the  donated  lot.  . 

A most  significant  approval  of  the  action  of  the  Mayor  comes 
from  the  Association  for  the  Preservation  of  Virginia  Antiquities, 
which  lu»s  passed  a resolution  commending  the  Mayor  for  his 
stand,  promising  him  the  support  of  that  organisation  in  prevent- 
ing any  further  attempt  to  mar  and  mndernixe  either  St.  John's 
Church  or  the  surrounding  grounds.  This  i»  the  organ! ration 
which  owns  the  most  historical  portion  of  Jamestown  Island 
including  the  church  tower  and  graveyard  there,  and  which  i- 
duing  a wonderful  work  for  the  preservation  of  historic  sites  and 
buildings  in  Virginia. 

It  is  intimated  that  the  vestry  of  St.  John’s  will  prcsH  their 
ordinance,  with  a hope  of  getting  it  through  tlw*  Council  over  the 
Mayor’s  veto,  and  within  the  next  thirty  days  Richmond  will  «v 
a brisk  fight  between  modern  progress  on  tlw;  one  bund  and  love 
for  historic  association  on  the  other. 
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HATER  FAMILIAS  i "Great  Scott!  Two 
More  Mouths  to  Feed  !*' 


A Slight  Misunderstanding 

A wiu.-K.vnr5  Boston  lawyer  says  that 
nut  Imiy  ago  lie  was  a-doiiishcd  to  aet*  printed 
in  a n«’WH|HtpcT  a glowing  testimonial  an  to 
tin*  Item-life  to  Is-  (UtKcnI  from  lining  Himie- 
Imdy's  Cun-quick.  The  office  of  the  concern 
***  located  near  hi*  own.  ami  he  dropped  in 
while  out  for  hit  lunch. 

" See  here."  he  remarked,  somewhat  force- 
fully, when  in  the  preneitee  of  the  manager: 
"von  have  printed  a tmtimnniul  allegedly 
from  me  with  regard  to  your  confounded 
'tuff — and  I never  took  a drop  of  it  in  my 
life.  What  do  you  mean  by  such  procedure 
“ fa  that  no?"  the  manager  »aid.  aootli- 
inyly.  " Merely  a slight  nii'undcritunding. 
I a-txure  you.  *ir.  for  which  I am  very  worry . 
You  sec.  we  understood  that  you  had  died 
recently.  Take  this  down,  please,"  Up  added, 
turning  to  a stenographer:  "Memorandum: 
change  signature  to  sworn  testimonial  Xo. 

124,540.'* 


The  Mayflower’s  Fancy 

Why  am  I railed  t lie  Mayflower? 

1 think  I ran  tell  you  why: 

1 conic  in  May  ’ 

When  the  brass  hands  play. 

And  the  banners  llnp  and  lly. 

While  out  of  thr  earth  I'm  growing. 
O’er  the  Blue  and  firnv  I sigh — 
Watch  and  ward  F keep 
O'er  their  dreamless  sleep. — 

And  flutf  is  the  reason  whv! 

U.  K.  if  l'.N  K ITTIUCK. 


Plain  and  Simple 

A MKMBKR  of  the  Cleveland  Iwr  tells  of  a 
country  justice  in  Ohio  who  was  fond  of  en- 
joining upon  every  one  in  court  the  necessity 
of  brevity  in  offering  testimony  in  ordinarv 
suits. 

On  one  occasion  this  worthy  successor  of 
Dogberry  was  admonishing  an  old  man  who 
appeared  as  a witness  in  n trifling  cnee. 

“You  must  not.  sir."  observed  the  justice 
in  liis  most  solmiii  manner.  " use  so  many 
words.  Do  you  understand?*' 

'*  1 «lo.  your  Honor." 

*'  Then  you  must,  in  the  fewest  words  of 
which  you  are  capable,  answer  the  plain  and 
simple  question  whether,  when  vnu  were 
crowing  the  afreet  with  the  eliibl  in  your 
amis,  ami  the  carriage  was  (sailing  down  mi 
the  right  side  and  the  truck  on  the  left,  and 
the  express- wagon  was  trying  to  puss  the 
carriage,  you  saw  the  plaintiff  tie  tween  the 
trunk  and  the  express-wagon,  or  whether  and 
when  you  saw  him  at  all.  ami  whether  or 
not  near  the  carriage,  truck  and  carriage, 
or  either,  or  any  two.  ami  which  of  them 
respectively,  or  how  it  was.” 


Intending  purchasers  of  a STRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS  Piano,  or  Piano  and 
Sclf-Playcr  combined,  should  not  fail  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  world-renowned 


PIANOS 


SOHMER 


PIANOS 


and  the  “SOHMER-CECILIAN  ” Inside  Players,  which  surpass  all  others. 

SOHMER  I COMPANY.  Hew  York. 
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OVA  SCOTIA 

THE  LAND  OF  EVANGELINE 

Direct  Service  Between 

NEW  YORK,  YARMOUTH.  HALIFAX  and  ST.  JOHN 

Ivi*  Yarmouth! 

By  the  DOMINION  ATLANTIC  RAILWAY’S 

Superb  Twin-Screw.  Nineteen-Knot 

“SS.  PRINCE  ARTHUR”  capt.  e kinney 

Sailing  at  2 p.  m.  every  5 days 
From  Pier  foot  Cast  20 1 h Street.  Cast  River.  New  York 
Mr  WRITE  FOR  SAILING  LIST  -at 

l"  ',UT*  1lKi"<’^|b*T?|t<1|i*i<  " ‘ W*r'""  - rrwlects 

Ail  lit  UK  the  n.inheu,  law,  anil  aou  Luuimi  ii-luiUiq'nVn  t>c  AlLant^'t 

Round  Trip.  $25  INEW  YORKUHACjr*^ 

Including  Meals  and  Cabin  Berth 

lnrtim.1i.il  end  R.na i,  dr  l.nt  J|.»  u|iaud. 

fee  IWMUinr  >ud  Ikkeu  «lf*>  COM  I’ AN  Vs  GtNtKAL  AGENTS. 


THOMAS  COOK  A SON.  i joo  Ifr.mdway . XU.Itwm  Avc.. 
and  i ->r  sth  Ave.  and  afrlh  Si  . New  York,  and  n to  Cheitnut  St . 
I’hiU-.  Pa  Or  to  knyiintid  4 Whittxxnb  Co  . js  UnMtSi  West, 

Nr*  York,  and  all  flaocnU  Tourist  Agents. 


PURITY-QUALITY  & FLAVOR 

Watchgd  more  Carefully  than  Ever 

DRIIVFC 

UNEQUALLED 

COCOA 

’ForBRWfAST-imf/SUPPf/) 

(pink  wrapper) 

VANILLA  CHOCOLATE 

f*r£AnNG-DRtMM&  COttOfS 

(blue  wrapper) 

BAKING  CHOCOLATE 

Forumm  coomABM/M 

CANDIES* 

V AS  tve*  vrexcctiro 

Try  our 

CHOCOLATE 
Dipped 
T/uscu/t- 


* FnrflRfNKh 


IS  OWNED  CONTROLLED.  OPERATED 
AND  MANAGED  BT  THE  SAME  INTERESTS 
TODAY.  AS  DURING  THE  PAST  50  YEARS 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY 


RUSSEL  M.  SEEDS 

STRRET  CARS  ^Advertising  BILL  BOARDS 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

April  18,  1907, 

Gant  1 omen, 

Ab  you  are  avara,  we  have  used,  during 
the  peat  four  aonths  aone  7 or  8 back  oovere  of 
Harper1 a WecXiy  for  the  Atlas  Engine  forks.  It 
has  proven  the  best  investuent  on  their  list. 

I take  it  that  this  is  due  to  the  faot  that  your 
subscription  list  lies  largely  among  men  of  affairs. 


A Windy  Day  near  ye  Flatiron  Building 

of  Old 


people  who  have  had  the  publication  on  their  library 
table  for  a great  many  years  and  believe  in  it. 

In  selling  heavy  machinery » one  must  naturally 
purchase  a great  deal  of  waste  circulation  in  any 
general  sodium  but  it  is  my  belief  that  in  Harper's 
feekly  we  have  come  nearer  hitting1  the  class  of  non 
who  oould  be  interested  in  the  purchase  of  Steam 
Power  Plante,  without  buying  a great  excess  of 


Beyond  the  Dreams  of  Avarice 

That  wealth  la  on"  of  thr  most  eom|»ni- 
tive  of  terms  wan  aptly  illustrated  by  an 
.>l<i  colored  “mammy”  in  Charfottoa, 
South  Carolina.  Slit*  bat!  been  doing  the 
laundry  • work  of  a certain  family  for  quite 
a while,  but.  deciding  t«  leave  the  neigldsir- 
hood,  she  had  conic  t«  tell  them  that  *l*o 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  perform  then* 
dutic!*. 

TW  lady  of  the  house,  wishing  to  wain 
unotlicr  good  washerwoman.  inquired  of  the 
old  woman  as  to  the  reliability  of  another 
nrjfrrn*  who  she  happened  to  know  lived 
next  door  to  the  Arid. 

••  laws  nisMM,"  replied  the  old  darky, 
••  dal  woman  rioan’  do  no  waahia’;  a tic’s  rich, 
■he  is.  She's  got  a door-bell  to  her  house,” 


circulation  than  in  any  other  in  the  general  field. 


Believe  me, 

Very  truly  you re, 


Harper  k Bros., 
lev  fork,  I.  T. 


L. 


HASWELL’S  OLD  NEW  YORK 


u Reminiscences  of  an  OctofenarUo  of  the  Oty  of  New  York” 

The  volume  » a perfect  mine  of  topographical  information.  It  has  something  to  say  about 
innumerable  landmarks,  about  the  streets  and  their  names,  about  restaurants  and  places  ol 
amusement  noted  in  their  day.  about  the  thousand  and  one  things  which  gave  New  ^ ork  its  phys- 
iognomy. about  the  thousand  and  one  celebrities  who  were  prominent  in  the  making  <>l  the  city. 
With  portrait  of  the  author,  many  illustrations,  and  map  of  New  York  in  1816.  Cro*>\8vo.  83.00 

HARPER  & BROTHERS.  PUBLISHERS.  FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 


The  Idea! 

TllltsNAS  (uho  hna  been  naked  for  u trifle 
oh  amount).  14  Money,  Mm.  Spearmint: 
What  in  money f -Is  it  a herb?” 


A Missionary 

A MtxtHTaa  waa  assigned  to  a small  New 
Kngland  town  not  long  ago,  and  upon  hi* 
arrival  found  Ids  new  held  of  effort  almost 
all  that  could  he  wished,  with  one  exception, 
this  exception  being  old  Bill  .Johnson.  Old 
Hill  was  very  much  addicted  to  looking  upon 
the  wine  when  that  was  red.  and  the  new 
minister  at  twice  announced  his  intention  to 
bring  him  to  see  the  error  of  Ids  ways. 

**  Wall,  of  course  we  know  you  miwn  right, 
parson."  tine  of  the  elders  said,  slowly  at  Hi- 
king Ids  white  beard  “but  it  would  be  a 
mighty  lad  tldnc  for  the  town  if  old  Bill 
was  to  quit  drinkinV* 

" Why,  what  do  vou  mean,  brothrr?"  the 
puxxled*  minister  asked. 

“Wall,  parson,  itV  like  this.”  the  elder 
explained.  “ Tliere  ain't  a more  convincin 
talker  nowhere  than  old  Bill,  an’  every  time 
he  gets  drunk  and  sober*  up.  he  get*  iwne 
body  to  sign  the  pledge  with  him  -an'  the 
other  fellow  pretty  nearly  always  keeps  it. 


A Terrible  Threat 


lx  the  only  placid  corner  of  the  lobby  *" 
Che  busiest  hotel  in  Norfolk.  Virginia,  the 
m pi <i in  of  the  black  “ bell-hop*  ” has  p.«M 
the  following: 

NOTICE 

Anv  hoy  ('aught  leaving  Walter  Pielirr 
upstairs  lie  will  lie  Found  25c. 
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The  New  Mine-laying  Ships 

TllK  Snn  /VuMOWfj  and  tin*  Hull  {more  ur»* 
|o  |«'i  from  the  ^i»lrr  nf  ««-li v<*  fij'lilinj' 
vessels  la  l In-  limited  list  nf  mi  less  vitltutlilf 
»tii|M  nf  duty.  In  (hr  case  nf  (hr 

Sun  fruwitro  umi  Hallituurr  I lir  f uin  l imi- 
« ill  ta*  imvrl,  so  far  UK  t hr  l nitrd  SUIn 
■mvv  it  concerned.  In  (hr  ••rj.'uiii^uliun  "f 
limit  ill};  paraphernalia.  tie  liuve  never  lunl 
u mliif  luyinu  vr>wl.  niir  '•  special " ship* 
liciiiK  l lie  hospital-ship.  tin-  lln.iliny  mu 
rliinr-wlmp.  I In-  refrigerator-ship  f* >r  the  r«r 
ryinji  «>f  supplies  In  distant  vessel*.  tin-  col 
lien*.  with  their  furl  for  l Ik*  furnaces  of  Ihr 
lilthlJag-v.-»K4-|u.  unal  tin*  water-ship. 

A vessel  fair  tin*  «|Ht ml  pm  ]»--c  nf  laving 
•liilla**a  mum  suggested  by  ||if  mivul  ofs-rul  ion- 
I* 'tween  llu»*iu  anal  <lu |inii  in  Far  Eastern 
walar*.  Miifli  in  this  direction  « a-  ilnnr 
liV  the  .la|wne*c  in  anticipating  the  nmvc 
mrii  In  nf  iIm-  Russian  cruiser*  ami  Iwttlc- 
ship*.  There  is  niiH'li  uncertainty  attach 
i»ig  lo  llir  rcwult*  nf  mi  nr*,  hut  it  is  assumed 
tlut  considerable  damage  was  wrought  hy 
these  my strrhuM  agencies  of  ilr-t rurt inti 

There  Hi'  »evrnil  type*  of  mine*.  tin*  most 
effective  lacing  that  which  explodes  hy  run 
(art.  tlia'  handling  nf  whirl)  i*  ninalf  possible 
l»v  an  iugvninusly  simple  ilcvirc.  The  great 
[■ra al ala-m  Inis  Iwen  In  liavr  a mini*  which  umild 
easily  explode  nml  aln  ii»  ilatnage.  while  at 
llir  -Millie  lime  it  might  In*  handled  somewhat 
rami'll! \ in  the  process  nf  de|m*it.  The  run- 
tact  mine  in  exploded  hy  a vessel  |u* i 
over,  nr  touching.  a praajea't  ing  hull,  wliirli 
is  easily  pressed  alnwn  tn  release  an  ai'ial 
which  causes  the  explosion.  While  this  sort 
nf  mins*  in  U'ini;  Iiji  ii  a I la'il  the  Isdt  is  prevent 
ral  frniil  pressure  hy  a Wedge  nf  suit,  tn 
which,  when  the  mine  i*  submerged.  water 
i»  aalmitteil  nml  melts  this  suin' miff.  When 
the  salt  lias  <li*up|M'nrc<l  the  Isilt  is  ready 
for  npernt ions,  ami  the  tlrst  ship  that  cram** 
in  isintnet  with  this  projection  rtxvivc*  a 
shas-k  lieluw  the  water-line  which  pills  the 
vessel  nut  nf  commission.  if.  indeed.  it  lines 
Hart  sink  the  shin. 

In  auir  navv  there  have  lu*en  men  wlm  are 
s|ss'ially  traina-il  for  laying  mitten,  which 
are  carried  hy  icsm-Ik  ami  taken  tn  the  mine- 
Aelals  in  the  ta»W  nf  small  (suits.  Me||  Income 
very  expert  in  this  *«>rt  of  work,  as  they 
are  ImiiiikI  tn  iln  in  anythin};  hy  praetiee; 
hut  it  is  considered  that  it  wmihl  !*• 
advantagi-mi*  in  hare  a special  crew  for 
the  mine-lav  iti|r  operation*.  nml  tn  have  one 
or. tu.»  shins  engaged  mi  this  impairtant  wa.rk 
of  siihmurinr  ntiai'k.  wliieh  exerrisrs  a moral 
influence  u pa >ii  an  enemv  quite  as  |mteiit  as 
anything  which  tan  Is*  Introduced  in  the  cle 
mint  of  naval  warfare.  In  tin*  rase  of  the 
Snn  t'runriaro  ami  Hulfimorr,  the  mines  will 
ls>  enrria'il  on  ala*ek  on  special  racks,  which 
will  lie  eniitinuisl  in  the  form  nf  carriers  nr 
traa-ks  props'! ing  over  tin*  stern  of  tin*  ship 
In  this  way  tin*  vessel  may  proceed  am  her 
way  anal  drop  tin*  mines  at  intervals  across 
the  entranee  to  a harls»r  nr  fn  any  other 
section  of  water  which  it  is  alesira-il  tn  pro- 
tect hy  thi*  fortniilahle  ami  hidden  means, 

The  .sun  fmaefaro  ami  Huliiworr  will  Ik* 
specially  equipped  hy  the  Ifun-au  of  ton- 
struct  ion  ami  Repair  for  this  work,  tlie  plana 
a*f  installntiam  having  lawn  prepared  hy  the 
Itureuu  of  Naval  Ordnance. 


His  One  Weakness 

“So  poor  Mill’s  "one.  lias  lie!  Mow  did 
Im*  die!’ 

“Three  tons  of  cement  fell  mi  his  client ." 
" Poor  feller  I Hr  always  was  weak  there.'' 


Versatile 

Tut:  governing  hoard  of  an  educational 
in-lit  ill  ion  for  asilora'd  |M'iiple  in  \\  adiinglnu 
were  tint  a little  mystiiiral  as  well  as  amnsisl 
recently  when,  in  response  to  mi  advertise- 
ment inserted  h_v  them  in  the  ln<**l  |M|»r-. 
they  received  the  following  communication: 
“(iKmrMK'i. — I notias-il  your  advvrti.se- 
ment  yesterday  for  a pianist  ami  music- 
teacher.  either  white  or  colored.  Having 
lss*n  both  for  several  years.  1 wish  to  offer 
my  services." 


STE^ER, 


£&  sjr*  i 

' I Apdseethe  Country 
^ ' it  tis  you  hhve  never 
V,  * seenithefore.cmd 

Aa.  V JK 

A'1  6 s you  cannot  see 

it  in  any  otherway 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY 


MENNEN’I 

BORATE  D TALCUM 

TOILET 
POWDER 

TBh  for  After  Shavi 


MY  PEOPLE  OF  THE  PLAINS, 


IThlil.llKRT  1 At. ItoT. 
D.O.,  LL.D. 

A »otiinie.  Isnccly  siwcJot*!.  tcrilna  of  IS*  vartoua  ritcH'iK-s  ..f  lh#  suthor’* i twelve  renn*  Mfstce  u llw  fcfst  aiUsInnaf jr 
■ „ „f  WyominK  a»U  I.UIm.  The  k-.mll)  )n^|-U»lity  nnd  Infnonalitr  if  the  ml  arts,  re***  •-••**•  •*-**  "*••» 
I llie  VV'sl  whti  nudii  u|>  llii»  dWrrsltiisl  il»C 


T:i  (»>t  l'  - n-l.tf'l  wH!i 

III 

HAUPF.R  A BROTHKRS  , 


trn  tr».  I'vfrimmr.l  F.Jgf,  Ulll  Top.  1‘rlt, 

PUBI.ISHnitS,  FRANKLIN 


ABBOTT'S  MUSS 


\ R E . NEW  YORK 

.tali.  A ilrllirlitfnl  'inmstlc 
.1  Mad*  twnraiw*.  A PMe 
••I  -Iwrry  nf  (wn-li'iinj  water 
rr-llet  nnd  aids  d<ue<(l«n. 


Important  to  sne  that  it  i»  Abbott's. 
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J.  M. 

HUBER 


WHISKEY 


Meets  the  denari 
for 

somethinj  better 


THE  ADIRONDACK 
; MOUNTAINS 


These  glorotspfaypa 
of  the  Eas  are  jv.-ok 
mountain  and  laW  terse 
of  all  degrees  of  wldra 
For  illustrated  descriptor  dh 
wondrous  region  as  vid  u v> 

, other  resons  n the  cool  re» 
of  Northern  New  YoHtwcieir 

“A  Summer  Paraii* 

Issued  by  the  Delaware  £-Hu» 
the  Shortest.  QixJot  aid  fe 
Line  between  New  Yort  « 
Montreal,  and  the  standard  ro* 
to  the  AdtroodacK  vwh  trail  at 
vice  of  superb  excellence  TW 
Pullmans  on  day  aid  ngh  w* 
from  Grand  Central  Staim 

M»utd  at  icratl  y Sv<  am  l»*W 

A.  A.  HEARD.  G«*  P»»  An.  U*mM 

Neor  Yak  Giy  Ofce 

171  BROADWAY  UH  MO*" 


IN  HIGH  SOCIETY-TRYING  TO  KEEP  UP  WITH  THE  CROWD. 


ORIENT 


CI.AKK-S  TKN'TII  ANNUAL 
CKl'ISli.  »‘cl>.  «.  MM.  70  l-y 
»P«vUl.jr  chartered  I*.  S.  " ArUnc.” 

I«  Kuro|M>,  3 Kountl  the  World. 
C,  Tlniea  IImIIiIIhs,  New  York 


READ 


THE  MYSTICS 


COLDWELL 

LAWN  MOWERS 


Coldwell’s 
Motor  Mower 


Side-Lights 
on  Astronomy 


HAND.  llORSE  AND  MOTOR  POWER 


600  0H  THE  PARKS  OF  GREATER  WEWVORK 


I hey  will  also  be  used 

EXCLUSIVELY 

on  the  grounds  of  the 

Jamestown  Exposi 

H your  dealer  docs  not  *cl1  the 
fur  our  catalogue  and  we 
‘|Uuie  you  special  prices. 


SIMON  NEWC01B 


General  readers  who  are  inwre^  * 
astronomy  but  not  in  its  tcdmicaline*  * 
find  in  Professor  Newcomb's  mlunt  hr 
csting  chapters  on  the  problems  that 
omers  are  facing  today:  How  targe  t» 
universe?  Has  it  definite  bound*? 
long  will  it  endure  ? These  aid  kn  ^ 
questions  are  discussed  in  the  l$l  * 
most  recent  knowledge. 

JHustriitd.  Pnctr  led. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS.  PUBLISHER  **■ 
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The  Cruise  of  the 

Shining  Light 

By  NORMAN  DUNCAN 

* Author  of  44 Dr.  Lake  of  the  Labrador,”  etc. 

W=^VERY  now  and  then,  as  the  years 
> l"""1  ? 8°>  t*1ere  's  horn  a big  book — a 
M book  everybody  talks  about  in 
feeling  words.  Now,  all  unheralded,  comes 
The  Cruise  of  the  “ Shining  Light”  by  Nor- 
man Duncan,  which,  through  its  very  force 
and  simplicity,  wins  this  universal  chorus  of 
praise  from  every  state  without  one  discord- 
ant note. 

Hear  what  some  of  the  reviewers  say: 

“Nicholas  Top  is  a character  that  Dickens  and  Stevenson  might  have  envied.  He  will 

take  his  place  as  one  of  the  most -likable  ‘damned  rascals  ’ in  modern  fiction." N.  C lobe. 

“ No  modern  novel  has  so  gripped  me  in  years.  If  readers  of  fiction  have  not  lost  a 
taste  for  ‘style’  in  writing,  poetry  in  description,  and  lifelike  characterization.  The  Cruise  of 

the  ■ Shining  Light'  should  take  rank  at  once  as  the  finest  novel  of  recent  years." Henry  C. 

Shelley,  Literary  Editor,  Boston  Herss/J. 

“ Every  page  has  character,  and  every  stage  of  the  love  affair  of  Dannie  Callaway  and 
pretty  little  Judith  is  romance  pure  and  simple.” — N.  }’.  U’orU. 

“Those  who  are  looking  for  novelty  need  look  no  further  than  The  Cruise  of  the 
‘ Shining  Light.'  One  of  the  most  thoroughly  original  romances.  . . . Both  thrilling  and 
satisfactory.” — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

“ Duncan's  people  have  a way  of  winning  you  over." — N.  V.  Evening  Sun. 

“A  book  of  charm  and  sympathy." — .Hinny  Argus. 

Post  8T>o,  Cloth,  $1.50 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS.  NEW  YORK 
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Oh,  Be  Jolly! 


A ..Most  Convincing  Alt 

the  Best  Ale  I Ever  Drank' 


That’s  the  invariable  comment 
of  the  man  who  takes  his  first 
bottle  of  P.  B.  Ale. 

P.  B.  Ale  is  a “mighty  convinc- 
ing” ale.  It's  the  best  ale  brewed  in 
any  country.  The  man  who  knows 
when  Ale  is  Ale  recognizes 
P.  B.  as  the  real  thing. 

The  best  appetizer  and  digestive 
with  Lobster  and  Welsh  Rabbit. 

Just  as  good-  with  chop  or  steak 
Tip  the  waiter  off  to  serve  you 
P.  B.  Ale. 

In  Bottle  or  on  Draught  at  all  leading  Holds, 
Restaurants  and  Cafes. 

PARK  & TILFORD,  New  York, 
CLEMES  & O’BRIEN  C0..N.Y. 
C.  JEVNE  & CO.,  Chicago, 

S.  & PIERCE  CO.,  Boston, 
and  first-elass  Grocers. 


BUNKER  HILL  BREWERIES 

CHARLESTOWN.  MASS. 

New  York  Office,  42  E..1  2Jd 
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Why  We  Hammer  Continuously  on 
the  Mechanical  Efficiency  of  the 


Three-Cylinder 

Two-Cycle 

Elmore 
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Four- Cylinder 
Two-Cycle 
Elmore 
*2500 


It  happens  that  this  is  the  first  time 
that  our  announcement  has  appear- 
ed in  Harper’s  Weekly.  You  have 
doubtless  followed  our  extensive  ad- 
vertising campaign, however,  in  other 
periodicals  during  the  past  year. 

If  so,  you’ve  doubtless  observed 
that  we  avoid  the  platitudes  and 
generalities  of  the  average  auto- 
mobile advertiser  and  stick  square- 
ly to  the  question  of  mechanical 
efficiency. 

Why  is  this  ? 

Because  the  valvcless  two-cycle  Elmore 
motor  is  so  infinitely  superior  in 
results,  because  it  is  so  far  ad- 
vanced over  all  other  makes,  that 
it  is  impossibU  to  make  you  realize 
it  except  through  demonstration. 

The  object  of  our  persistency,  there- 
fore—the  reason  for  the  continuous 
harping  upon  its  unique  and  mar- 
velous efficiency— is  merely  to  bring 
you  to  the  point  of  getting  a demon- 
stration. 

When  we  say  that  all  other  motors  give 
you  intermittent  power  while  the 
valveless  two-cycle  Elmore  gives 
you  continuous  power,  you  may 
be  momentarily  impressed. 

Hut  not  until  you  have  ndden  in  the 
Elmore  will  you  understand  that 
this  represents  a difference  in  re- 
sults which  will  make  you,  after  a 
single  ride,  choose  the  Elmore  in 
preference  to  any  four-cycle  car 
|,uilt  at  any  price. 

[Vo  words  of  ours  can  possibly  convey 
to  you  the  sensation  of  amazement 
and  delight  you  will  experience  in 

ELMORE 

5004  Amanda  Street 

J Members 


the  marvelous  efficiency  of  this 
motor  which  has  no  valves — this 
motor  which  gives  you  an  impulse 
from  each  cylinder  every  time  the 
main-shaft  turns. 

No  Elmore  agent  can  tell  you  about  it 
— especially  can  no  man  who  has 
never  owned  or  sold  or  ridden  in 
any  but  four-cycle  cars  tell  you 
anything  about  it. 

The  difference,  you  see,  is  so  marked , 
so  radical , so  delightful , that  it 
can’t  be  put  into  words. 

One  four-cycle  car  you  know  to  be 
very  much  like  another  -but  here  is 
a car  which  develops  in  the  first 
ride  advantages  and  luxuries  of 
operation  which  you’ve  never  expe- 
rienced in  any  four-cycle  car. 

One  ride  will  make  you  an  Elmore 
enthusiast.  That’s  why  we  talk 
continuously  about  the  motor. 

That’s  why  we  say:  “Design,  finish, 
upholstery  ? You  can  see  how  per- 
fect they  are  at  a glance.  It’s 
the  valveless  two-cycle  motor  that 
counts.” 

A demonstration  in  two  or  three  four- 
cycle cars  of  different  makes  may 
leave  you  still  undecided. 

A demonstration  in  a valvcless  two- 
cycle  Elmore  will  prove  a discovery, 
a revelation.  For  your  own  en- 
lightenment, therefore,  manage  as 
soon  as  you  can  to  get  a thorough, 
drastic  demonstration  of  the  valve- 
less two-cycle  Elmore  on  country 
roads,  high  lulls,  and  crowded  city 
streets.  Meanwhile,  write  for  the 
booklet — “Our  Daily  Mail” 

MFG.  CO. 

CLYDE.  OHIO 


I NOVELS  FOR 
SUMMER 
READING 

The  Cruise 
of  the 

“Shining  Light” 

By  Norman  Duncan 
“Nicholas  Top  is  a character thn 
Dickens  and  Stevenson  might  hvt 
envied.  I le  will  take  his  place  as  m 
of  the  most  likable  ‘damned  rank 
in  modern  fiction.”  -.V.  Y.GIJn. 

“ No  modern  novel  has  so  gnffw 
me  in  years.  If  readers  of  fiction  hk 
not  lost  a taste  for  ’style'  in  into;, 
poem-  in  description,  and  lifelike  cbt- 
acteri/ation,  T he  Cruise  of  tfu'S\ x.*; 
Light'  should  take  rank  at  onccasik 
finest  novel  of  recent  years."— Him! 

C.  Shelley,  Literary  Ldituf,  flaS* 

I 1 1 n >11. 

The  Mystics 

By  Katherine  Cecil  Thurston  I 
In  this  new  novel  the  author  of  fa 
Masquerader  discloses  a strange  ard 
almost  medkeva)  situation  in  the  hon 
of  London  to-day.  Its  unrralin  k- 
comes  convincingly  real  as  scene foW 
scene  with  the  same  persistent  ors- 
i ment  and  dramatic  suspense  nhw 
marked  The  Masquerader. 

Stolen  Treasure 

By  Howard  cPyle 

I Buccaneers  and  pirates,  brave  mtr. 
good  and  bad,  move  across  thn< 

I exciting  pages.  One  follows  thtu  h- 
ing  adventures  with  a return  <•!  >"td- 
I fu!  enjoyment  in  rhnlling  exploit*  ■'  t 
the  high  seas  and  in  the  sttvicgh  ' : 
yellow  gold.  The  volume  is  beautiful1 
illustrated  by  the  author. 

To  the  Credit 
of  the  Sea 

By  Lawrence  Mott 

A hook  full  of  the  sweep  and  a‘tf 
of  the  sea.  It  is  startlingly  real  m trv  | 
dramatic  scenes  it  presents  in  B*  j 
lives  of  the  brave  fishermen  « * 
“Banks"  and  Labrador  coast  \ 

heroism,  daring,  and  self-sacnfct  ( 

make  up  so  large  a part  of  theit  of'11' 
arc  splendidly  portrayed. 

I HARPER  8 BROTHERS,  N.V 
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COMMENT 

Are  Bryan  and  Defeat  Inevitable  ? 

There  ha*  been  a curious  feature  of  the  unanimity  of 
Democrats  for  Mr.  Bryan;  he  has  been  the  open  choice  of 
those  who  do  not  believe  that  he  can  be  elected.  Some  re- 
markable letters  to  tho  newspapers,  and  sonic  significant 
cditorinU  in  important  journals,  reveal  the  existence  of  this 
heretofore  unheard-of  political  ansL'iuiu.  and  also  indicate 
signs  of  an  awakening.  Hopeless  and  lacking  in  power  to 
devise  a way  to  escape  the  inevitable,  some  Democrats  of 
the  West  and  South  have  been  sighing  that  Mr.  Bryan  will 
be  nominated.  This  has  been  saddening,  but  it  is  having 
its  effect;  assisted  by  growing  conditions  in  the  Republican 
party,  it  has  been  reacting.  Here  and  there  the  political 
despondents  are  raising  their  heads  to  inquire,  “ Why  throw 
away  ail  opportunity V*  In  an  illuminating  letter  to  the  New 
York  Sun  from  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  there  was  a note 
of  deep  despair.  The  writer  declared  that  “ the  astonishing 
feature  of  the  political  situation  ...  is  the  almost  unani- 
mous acceptance  of  Bryan  as  the  Democratic  candidate, 
coupled  with  an  utter  dearth  of  enthusiasm,  if  not  of  in- 
terest, in  respect  of  the  man  himself.”  Stagnation  is  accepted: 
here  as  inevitable,  and  the  Democrats  of  Virginia  seemed  to 
be  willing  to  take  this  kind  of  peace,  “ even  if  wo  have  to 
seek  it  in  the  grave  of  hope  and  manhood.”  A few  days 
later,  t ho  <S'un  published  a letter  from  Richmond.  Its  tone 
was  different.  It  was  clear  that  some  Democratic  leaders 
had  already  become  weary  of  stagnation,  and  had  been 
aroused  by  the  mere  presentation  of  their  condition  in  such 
utterances  as  that  from  Charlottesville.  In  this  later  letter 
wo  were  told  that  the  “old  hopeless  complaint,  ‘What’s  the 
use?’  appears  to  have  been  rejected  here  as  a feeble  and  un- 
manly pretext  for  surrender.”  And  then  we  hear  that  the 
Democrats  of  power  in  Virginia  havo  made  up  their  minds  to 
make  a real  contest  for  the  Presidency,  and  to  refuse  to  go 
to  certain  defeat  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Bryan.  “It 
is  safe  to  assume,”  says  this  writer,  “ that  this  resolution 
will  hud  favor  throughout  Virginia  as  the  days  go  by.  It  is 
equally  safe  to  assume  that  as  tho  Bryan  blight  is  lifted 
from  their  heads  they  will  come  to  a clearer  perception  of  tlie 
South’s  right  to  dictate  to  the  national  Democracy  as  regards 
both  men  and  principles.” 

Why  Throw  Away  the  Opportunity  ? - 

Other  evidences  of  this  awakening  spirit  are  crowding  in 
upon  us.  The  Charlotte  Olwrrcr  asserts  that  the  South  has 
lost  its  nerve,  “ otherwise  it  would  not  consent  to  be  led  by 
the  nose  by  Mr.  Bryan  to  a third  defeat  under  his  crazy- 
quilt  banner,  but  would  assert  its  rights  by  insisting  upon 
the  nomination  for  President  of  u Southern  man.  who.  if 
elected,  would  at  least  leave  his  party  organized  and  on 
iighting-ground  instead  of  demoralized  and  dispirited,  as  is 


tlie  promise  of  tin’  present.”  A correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Timet,  among  many  other  writers.  Inis  been  giving 
voice  to  tho  sentiment  that  not  only  the  South,  but  Demo- 
crats everywhere,  should  be  rising  up  against  the  op- 
pressive weight  of  the  Bryan  incubus,  and  tiegin  to  look 
about  them  for  a candidate  who  will  lead  a real  opposition 
to  the  Republican  party.  It  is  evident  to  all  close  observers 
that  an  opportunity  has  arrived,  and  Why  throw  it  away  f ' 
That  is  the  question  which  Democrats  must  ask  themselves, 
and  if  they  are  to  deserve  well  of  the  country  they  must 
make  au  intelligent  reply. 

Bryan  Means  Defeat 

That  BrYAX’s  nomination  means  Democratic  defeat  for 
the  third  time  is  more  than  an  impression;  it  is  u certainty. 
Mr.  Bryan  is  not  only  burdened  with  the  despairing  convic- 
tion of  many  men  who  will,  or  who  might,  vote  for  him, 
that  he  is  foredoomed  to  defeat.  To  many  of  those  be  lives 
under  an  evil  star,  and  they  will  look  upon  their  votes  in 
advance  as  wasted.  They  will  be  easily  persuaded  to  stay 
at  home  on  election  day.  He  has  represented  an  issue  in  his 
two  disastrous  campaigns.  This  issue,  on  which  he  went  to 
defeat,  nevertheless,  brought  him  tome  strength,  as  it  lost 
him  other  and  most  valuable  support.  He  no  longer  has 
that  issue,  and  while  lie  cannot  hold  all  that  came  to  him 
in  181KI  and  in  1900,  he  cannot  regain  more  than  a trifling 
percentage  of  those  Democrats  who  declined  to  support  him 
in  1900.  As  the  New  York  World  says  of  Mr.  Bryan  as  a 
candidate,  and  of  suggestions  of  offers  to  help  him  to  cam- 
paign funds:  “But  a campaign  fund  alone  will  not  do.  There 
must  be  votes.  Where  are  they  to  be  sought  I What  policies 
are  to  win  them?  Who  is  to  lead  the  way?”  If  Mr.  Bryan 
undertake-*  to  lead,  the  way  will  lx*  down  the  same  old  blind 
alley  to  the  familiar  stone  wall  against  which  the  Democratic 
party  has  hutted  its  head  in  two  fatal  efforts  to  reach  the 
goal.  Mr.  Bryan’s  silver  issue  is  dead,  and  while  he  does 
not  quite*  know  this,  the  country  knows  it,  and  is  aware,  too, 
.that  he  did  not  display  good  judgment  when  he  made  it  the 
mitral  feature  of  his  campaigns.  His  new  gods  arc  gov- 
ernment ownership  and  the  referendum  and  initiative. 
Neither  of  these  has  attracted  tlie  country,  and,  more  than 
that,  on  the  first  display  of  each  he  lost  some  valuable  strength 
which  hud  come  to  him  in  the  hope  that  from  his  experiences 
ho  had  learned  something.  He  is  distinctly  weaker  than  he* 
was  in  181NS  and  in  1900,  and  he  is  weaker  than  he  was  be- 
fore he  made  his  first  speech  after  hi#  return  to  this  country. 
As  a destroyer  of  the  States  and  the  cstablisher  of  an  arbi- 
trary paternal  Federal  government,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  country  should  prefer  Mr.  Bryan  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  or 
his  candidate,  und  it  will  not.  If  it  desires  something  differ- 
ent from  present  policies  continued  by  the  same  or  by  another 
hand,  it  would  tie  folly  to  change  to  Mr.  Bryan.  The  op- 
portunity of  the  Democrats  is  for  a change  of  policies,  and 
especially  for  tin*  reestablishment  of  the  reign  of  law.  It  is 
because  some  Democrats  are  beginning  to  arc  their  oppor- 
tunities that  they  are  looking  about  for  other  candidates. 

John  W.  Daniel,  of  Virginia 

The  list  of  Democrat*  who  are  under  discussion  as  possi- 
ble candidate*  for  President  is  increased  by  tho  addition  of 
the  name  of  John  W.  Daniel,  of  Virginia.  The  movement 
away  from  the  Bryan  fetich  is  indicated  by  the  tendency 
of  men  who  have  hern  inclined  to  assume  Bkv.Cn  as  a nmtter 
of  course  towards  freedom  of  mind.  To  think  that  some  one 
would  make  a better  candidate  is  very  likely  to  result  in 
finding  some  who  will  lie  thought  actually  better.  Now  we 
have  the  South,  too,  truly  entering  upon  its  just  rights,  for 
not  only  has  it  the  right  to  suggest  one  of  its  own  citizens 
us  a candidate,  hut  any  one  who  would  criticise  its  sugges- 
tion for  tlie  reason  that  its  candidate  is  a Southern  man 
would  show  himself  lacking  in  patriotism.  Now  we  have, 
then,  suggested  for  Democratic  candidate*  men  from  all 
sections  of  the  country:  Governor  Johnson,  Mr.  Bryan. 
and  ex  - Vico- President  Stevenson  from  the  West;  Senators 
Culberson  ami  Bulky  ami  Daniel  from  the  South;  ex- 
Attorney  • General  IIammon  from  Ohio;  Judge  Gray  from 
Delaware;  ex-Govemor  Doi hilar  from  Massachusetts;  and 
Woodrow  Wilson  from  New  Jersey.  Here  is  a goodly  list, 
and  Senator  DaNIki.  ought  to  be  welcome  to  it.  He  has  some 
qualities  which  may  commend  him  to  those  who  have  been 
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tli itiki life  seriously  of  another  Southerner.  Among  these  can- 
didates there  are  Koine  who  may  very  sensibly  lie  ussuim-d  to 
IjotuM.'sa  the  qualities  and  the  principle*  that  will  attract 
votes  in  1908,  qualities  that  Mr.  Bryan  lacks,  and  principles 
upon  which  he  lias  turned  his  back. 

Reform  the  Tariff 

More  and  more  plainly  the  Republicans  are  pointing  out 
their  opportunity  to  the  iVm.N-rat*.  Speaker  Joseph  G. 
Cannon  may  not  la*  much  of  a statesman,  but  he  is  a repre- 
sentative of  the  Republicans  who  control  their  party  in  those 
Western  States  where  the  demand  for  revision  of  the  tariff 
is  strongest.  The  Republicans  of  Illinois  have  recently 
named  him  as  their  candidate  for  President,  and  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, one  of  the  Senators  from  that  State,  enjoying  a glimpse 
of  its  feeling,  hastened  to  announce  that  Mr.  Cannon  was 
not  as  much  of  a “stand-patter*  as  he  has  been  represented  to 
be.  Mr.  Cannon,  on  his  juirt,  hurries  out  a denial  of  this 
uminble  attempt  to  set  him  right,  and  insists  that  there  shall 
be  no  attempt  at  tariff  revision  os  long  as  he  can  help  it. 
Mr.  Cannon  lias  not  been  celebrated  as  a tariff  expert,  or  as 
an  expert  on  any  subject  when*  either  large  or  accurate  in- 
formation is  required;  all  that  lie  knows  on  this  subject  is 
that  many  votes  have  been  got  on  the  tariff  issue  heretofore, 
mu!  he  believes  that  it  is  good  politics  to  hold  on  to  a vote- 
getting  play  until  populur  interest  in  it  seems  to  be  flagging 
or  actual  hostility  to  it  seems  to  have  sprung  up.  Mr.  Can- 
non knows,  he  says,  that  the  Sixtieth  Congress  was  elected 
on  the  theory  that  the  country  was  content  to  “ let  well 
enough  alone,”  and  lie  sees  no  reason  to  drop  that  win- 
ning card;  therefore  he  declines  to  conscut  to  any  move- 
ment to  change  the  Dikoley  law  in  any  respect  This  is  not 
the  attitude  of  all  Republican  politicians;  but  it  has  been, 
and  is  still,  the  attitude  of  those  who  have  the  management 
of  the  party  and  the  government,  and  among  them  is  in- 
cluded the  President.  They  have  no  thought  of  changing 
the  tariff  law;  but  if  they  find  themselves  compelled  to  revise, 
they  favor  a revision  that  will  be  more  seeming  than  real,  one 
that  will  not  relieve  the  consumer  at  too  great  a cost  to  the 
beneficiary. 

Hr.  Van  Cleave's  Suggestion 

President  Van  Cleave,  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  also  emphasizes  the  opportunity.  lie  sees 
that  revision  must  come,  ami  he  desires  his  friends  of 
the  Republican  party  to  bend  before  the  storm,  so  that  they 
may  remain  in  power  and  attend  to  the  revising  themselves. 
He  mildly  says  that  the  time  has  come  for  revising  the  tariff 
schedules.  He  would  do  no  harm  to  high  duties,  but  be 
would  lower  some  of  them.  To  this  end  he  suggests  that  tho 
Republican  party,  at  its  coming  convention,  declare  in  favor 
of  a tariff  revision  at  an  extra  session  to  be  called  immedi- 
ately after  March  4,  1909,  and  the  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  n non-partisan  commission  with  Congressional  au- 
thorization (why  0 to  frame  a report  on  which  revision  could 
be  based.  We  tried  a tariff  commission  in  1883,  we  may  say, 
incidentally.  Its  report  was  a moderate  affair,  and  some 
sensible  changes  were  isuggc*t4-d  by  it;  but  Congress  tore  it 
to  pieces,  and  sent  its  disagreements  to  a conference  com- 
mittee, from  which,  in  the  last  hours  of  the  session,  came  a 
bill  more  protective  and  more  beneficial  to  certain  favored 
interests  than  jjny  law  we  had  then  had.  It  was  passed  un- , 
read  and  misunderstood.  But  here  wo  have  the  purpose  of 
the  politicians  who  now  control  the  government,  and  the 
intent  of  those  who  control  the  politicians.  This  is  the 
way  the  Republicans  expect  to  take  away  the  opportunity; 
how  will  the  Democrats  avail  themselves  of  it? 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  Abuse  of  Patronage 

The  reports  from  Washington  concerning  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
“pernicious  activity”  in  Ohio  in  liehalf  of  Mr.  Taft  continue 
to  be  disturbing.  A letter  to  the  editor  from  a citizen  of 
Ohio,  not  a Foraker  man,  so  he  declares,  supplementing  more 
than  one  recent  Washington  despatch,  says  that  all  intelligent 
men  iu  Ohio  have  known  for  two  months  that  “all  of  the 
power,  patronage,  and  personal  and  political  influence  of  the 
President  is  being  used  to  nominate  the  candidate  ho  has 
selected  for  President.  Every  government  official  in  Ohio,” 
he  continues.  “ has  had  his  instruction  to  line  up  and  vote 
for  Taft.  Every  bit  of  Federal  patronage  is  being  manipulated 


to  this  same  end.  The.  Senators  are  not  permitted  to  make  ap- 
pointment*— their  recommendations  are  thrown  iu  the  waste- 
basket,”  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  The  New  York  Timra  judiciously 
points  out  that  this  neglect  of  tho  Senators  may  possibly  lend 
to  some  improvement  in  time.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  often- 
announced  purpose  lias  been  to  consult  Senators  on  tike  sub- 
ject of  appointments,  and  if  he  is  now  willing  to  ignore  the 
Senators  in  order  to  use  tho  Federal  patronage  for  the  man 
whom  he  has  picked  out  to  bo  his  successor  he  may  come  in- 
sensibly to  ignore  Senators  in  order  to  Increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  public  sendee.  Some  will  say,  ami  they  may  support 
their  assertion  with  reasonable  argument,  that  herein  is  re- 
vealed Mr.  Roosevelts  real  attitude  towards  the  civil  service; 
lhat  he  has  employed  all  that  important  part  of  the  offices 
not  protected,  or  “ covered,”  as  they  say,  by  the  civil-service 
law  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  party  organization,  and  his 
plan  of  consulting  Senators  is  evidence  of  this;  that  the  Sen- 
ators may  safely  be  trusted  to  consult  the  welfare  of  the 
organization  — ■ their  organization  — in  making  recommenda- 
tions; that  now,  in  Ohio,  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  departing  from 
his  true  policy,  but  has  abandoned  the  Senators  because  they 
and  their  organization  will  not  support  his  man.  and  is  sim- 
ply employing  the  patronage  in  the  State  himself  for  the 
purpose  for  which  he  desired  the  Senators  to  employ  it. 
Whether  this  criticism  is  just  or  not,  it  cunnot  be  denied  that 
it  has  been  invited,  and  that,  admitting  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
past  devotion  and  services  to  the  cause  of  reform  which  ho 
has  so  long  champioued,  lie  seems  to  he  doing  all  in  his  power 
to  destroy  it  by  his  treatment  of  the  Ohio  offices  as  personal 
spoils. 

Obnoxious  Forces  for  Taft 

It  may  not  do  Mr.  Tapt  much  harm,  but  the  fact  is  in- 
teresting that  a good  many  obnoxious  forces  in  Ohio  have 
been  enlisted  in  his  behalf.  Brother  Charles  is  himself  not 
highly  respected  by  the  good  citizens  of  Cincinnati.  The 
letter  from  which  we  have  already  quoted  declares  that  for 
weeks  efforts,  presumably  successful,  have  been  made  to  “se- 
cure the  support  of  the  Cox  organization."  Cox,  the  writer 
says.  “ is  the  man  whom  Secretary  Taft  declared,  a year  ago 
last  fall,  was  not  fit  to  associate  with  politically,  and  whose 
defeat  and  elimination  from  politics  lie  publicly  urged.  If 
Governor  llrouKs  and  Tammany  were  to  combine  for  political 
purposes  the  conditions  would  not  be  dissimilar.”  These 
efforts  are  probably  those  of  Charles  P.  Taft.  who.  hereto- 
fore, has  been  one  of  the  most  important  allies  of  Cox.  The 
Secretary  has  probably  no  direct  knowledge  of  them,  but,  as 
a Presidential  candidate,  a man  cannot  be  too  careful  of  his 
company. 

Irish  Nationalists  and  British  Liberals 

It  is  probably  a mistake  to  assume,  ns  has  been  assumed 
by  many  onlookers,  that  an  irreparable  breach  has  been 
opened  between  the  British  Liberal  and  the  Irish  Nationalist 
members  of  Parliament  by  the  unqualified  and  unanimous 
refusal  of  the  Nationalist  convention,  held  at  Dublin,  to 
accept  the  BtRRKLL  bill,  intended  to  transfer  many  adminis- 
trative functions,  now  vested  in  hoards  appointed  by  the 
Viceroy  of  Ireland,  to  n central  council,  partly  appointed, 
but  mainly  elected,  by  those  Irishmen  who  possess  the  par- 
liamentary franchise.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  conven- 
tion’s treatment  of  tlic  Birrell  bill  should  he  construed  ns 
an  announcement  that  it  will  tolerate  no  sort  of  cooperation 
between  Irish  Nationalists  and  the  Rostwotr  wing  of  the 
Liberal  party,  which  in  the  present  cabinet  is  represented 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Minister. for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  the  Minister  of  War.  L’nder  the  circumstances, 
if  Premier  Banner  van's  majority  were  less  overwhelming 
than  it  ia,  he  would  have  to  dismiss  Sir  Edward  Grev.  Mr. 
Asqurci,  and  Mr.  ITaldane,  or  lose  the  support  of  Mr.  John 
E.  Redmond  and  his  eighty  followers.  No  such  alternative 
confronts  the  Prime  Minister  to-day,  but  at  the  next  general 
election,  which,  in  Mr.  BanKKRMAN's  opinion,  will  take  place 
in  190®,  or  soon  thereafter.  Sir  H.  J.  Campbell-Bannerman 
and  the  other  Liberals  who  are  sincere  converts  to  home  rule, 
and  who  compose  the  majority  of  the  present  ministry,  will 
have  to  permit  the  followers  of  Lord  Rosebery  to  flock  by 
themselves,  for  the  latter  cannot  possibly  control  so  large  a 
fraction  of  the  electorate  as  is  represented  by  tl»o  Irish  vote 
in  British  constituencies.  Lord  Rosebery,  Sir  Edwaru 
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Grey,  Mr.  Haldane,  and  Mr.  Asquith  really  belong  with  die 
Inionists  upon  every  question  except  that  of  free  trade  itt 
breadstuff*.  Meanwhile,  Irish  Nationalists  will  bo  expected 
to  distinguish  the  sheep  from  the  gouts  by  supporting  ut  by 
elections  those  Liberal  candidates  who  are  known  to  be 
stanch  homo-rulers,  and,  on  the  other  hum),  helping  to  de- 
feat those  of  the  Rosebery  stripe.  That  would  be  the  only 
fair  deduction  to  lie  drawn  by  Irishmen  sitting  at  West- 
minster, or  voting  in  Great  Britain,  from  the  action  of  the 
Dublin  Nationalist  convention.  They  ought  not  to  hold 
Premier  Bannbrman  responsible  for  the  Bihhku,  bill,  whieh 
notoriously  did  not  . conform  to  his  personal  wishes,  but 
simply  represented  the  utmost  which  the  Rosebery  it  e*  would 
concede.  , 

Japan  and  San  Francisco  Again 

Again  a slight  outburst  has  alarmed  Japan,  and  caused 
doubts  us  to  the  friendliness  of  the  labor  element  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast  to  the  Japanese  who  dwell  there.  In  the  course  of 
some  rioting  a San  Francisco  mob  of  street-car  strikers  made 
an  attack  on  a Japanese  restaurant  mid  bath-house,  and  de- 
stroyed some,  property.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  whether 
the  first  assault  was  upon  property  because  it  belonged  to 
Japanese  or  simply  because  it  was  property.  But  it  seems 
that  the  bystanders  were  roused  to  active  participation  by 
their  race  prejudices.  Immediately  there  was  agitation  on 
the  part  of  the  Japanese  here  and  at  Tokio.  Ambassador 
Aoki  made  representations  to  Secretary  Root,  and  Secretary 
Root  communicated  with  Governor  Oil  LETT.  The  Japanese 
government,  after  listening  to  some  excited  remarks  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  populace,  exhibited  its  usual  calmness.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  Californians,  or  indeed  the  citizens  of  any 
State,  whether  of  high  or  low  degree,  should  so  often  threaten 
the  good  feeling  that  ought  to  prevail  between  this  country 
and  other  powers  with  which  we  have  treaty  relations,  within 
whose  jurisdiction  some  of  our  own  citizens  dwell,  and  with 
which  we  carry  on  trade. 

San  Francisco's  Critical  Condition 

But  Sun  Francisco  has  only  too  much  reason  to  claim  in- 
dulgence for  anything  untoward  that  happens  just  now  within 
her  borders.  So  fur  us  can  lie  judged  from  the  reports  that 
come  East,  she  is  about  as  near  a state  of  anarchy  as  a city 
can  be  and  still  keep  its  shops  and  banka  open.  At  this 
writing  she  has  on  her  hands  four  strikes  — of  telephone, 
laundry,  iron',  and  street-ear  workers.  Of  these  the  street-ear 
strike  has  been  attended  with  violence  and  rioting,  whieh 
the  city  police  under  control  of  Dinah,  an  nppoiutec  of  tile 
rascally  labor-union  Mayor,  have  made  slight  effort  to  sup- 
press. Wage*  being  already  higher,  and  hours  oflalstr  shorter, 
than  in  auy  other  city,  and  the  work  of  rebuilding  being 
ch<-ekod  by  the  extortionate  cost  of  everything,  the  prevalent 
feeling  is  that  tno  present  strike's  must  be  fought  to  a finish. 
The  strikers  will  arbitrate  nothing,  ami  the  opinion  is  held 
by  conservative  observers  that  the  strikes  have  not  really 
been  contrived  in  the  interest  of  wage-earners  at  all,  but 
have  been  hatched  by  the  labor-union  leaders,  whose  municipal 
government  is  under  indictment,  as  measures  of  industrial 
war  against  all  public  order.  The  State  administration  is 
said  to  be  the  only  force  that  now  stands  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  anarchy.  Any  day — sso  report  suys — may  see  the 
State  militia  put  in  charge  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  Nature  Fakirs 

The  doctors  of  natural  history  insist  that  too  many  quacks 
an*  practising  their  profession.  They  want  it  stopped.  The 
accused  quacks  Bay  that  they  are  doctors,  too,  and  as  well 
qualified  to  practise  us  the  other  professors.  Tho  conflict 
between  them  has  been  raging  with  esjtoeial  bitterness  lately 
l»ecauso  of  the  popularity  and  prcvalcmt*  of  the  writings  of 
adventurers  in  natural  history,  whose  qualifications  the  regu- 
lars deny.  Chief  among  the  regulars  is  the  venerable  John 
Brum  lions.  Of  less  authority,  hut  still  of  eminence  in  the 
same  group,  is  President  Roosevelt.  It  grieves  those  gentle- 
men and  their  colleagues  to  have  anybody  print.  as  true,  stories 
about  animals  and  their  doings  which  do  not  tally  with  the 
observations  which  they  have  themselves  made.  The  in- 
tenuity  of  Mr.  BcrhoI'CIIs's  feelings  on  tlie  subject  was  lately 
remark*1*!  in  this  paper.  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  convictions  about 
it  have  been  still  more  recently  set  forth  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Clark 


in  Everybody*  Maya  tine.  Mr.  Clark,  who  seems  to  have 
written  by  authority,  represents  Mr.  Roosevelt  a»  deploring 
the  propensity  of  sundry  “nature  fakirs”  to  piece  out  in  their 
articles  a little  observation  with  an  altogether  scandalous 
proportion  of  imagination,  and  to  sell  and  print  the  resulting 
composition  as  bona  fide  natural  history.  Into  this  wicked- 
ness, he  says,  Jack  London  and  C.  G.  D.  Roberts  have  fallen; 
hut  the  loading  practitioner  of*  it  he  finds  to  tie  W.  J.  Loku, 
whoso  iniquity  ho  finds  to  lie  the  more  insufferable  and  in- 
jurious because  some  of  Mr.  Lotto’s  books  have  come  to  he 
used  as  text-books  in  schools.  It  grieves  Mr.  Roosevelt  to 
huve  the  innocent  school  children  fooled  by  Mr.  Lu.vu’s  ain’t- 
ao  animal  yarns.  Mr.  Long,  thus  assailed,  has  retorted  with 
pleasant  warmth,  declaring  that  President  Roosevelt  is  no 
naturalist,  anyhow,  hut  a mere  gume-killcr,  who  know's  much 
more  about  dead  animals  than  live  ones.  Mr.  Long  certifies 
himself  to  be  a careful  and  patient  observer,  and  a veracious 
writer,  and  insists,  Mr.  R.  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
that  what  he  reports  about  the  habits  and  achievements  of 
animals  is  true,  every  word  of  it,  and  fit  for  tho  school  chil- 
dren to  accept. 

A Weakness  of  the  Regulars 

This  is  far  too  violent  a squabble  for  any  mollycoddle  lay- 
man to  intervene  in.  The  professional  animal-men  seem  to 
have  lined  up  with  President  Roohevklt  and  against  the 
romanticists.  Mr.  Hohnaday,  of  the  Bronx  Zoo,  says  that 
“ any  man  who  invents  strange  stories  of  animals  and  pub- 
lishes them  for -truth  is  a dangerous  citizen”  (“  undesirable 
citizen,”  please,  Mr.  IIohnaday)  and  the  keejiers  of  the  zoos 
in  Washington,  Chicago,  and  Cincinnati  arc  of  tho  saiuo 
mind.  But,  after  all,  it  is  hard  to  tell  tho  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  hut  the  truth,  about  man  or  beast,  and 
it  is  especially  difficult,  even  with  conscience  enlisted,  to 
tell  it  about  beast.  Wc  believe  there  are  Rome  pretty  suc- 
cessful fake  nature-writers  who  practise  profitably  to  interest 
readers  without  much  concern  for  the  facta  of  natural  his- 
tory. To  assail  them  is  fair  game,  even  though  their  con- 
duct may  seem  to  their  readers  less  reprehensible  than  it 
>ccms  to  their  rivals.  But  where  Mr.  Birhoiciih,  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  and  tho  rest  of  the  regulars  seem  apt  to  trip  is 
in  too  ready  assertion  that  what  some  other  nature-writer 
asserts  is  impossible.  The  whole  truth  about  any  animal 
nobody  can  tell.  When  the  results  of  observation  have  been 
recorded  the  rest  is  surmise,  ami  generalization  must  always 
be  more  or  len  hazardous.  The  habits  of  various  unimals 
arc  known,  hut  who  can  measure  or  predict  tho  variation  of 
individual  animals  from  the  observed  habits  of  their  species? 
And  who  can  measure  the  mind  of  any  living  creature,  but 
e*|K*ciully  of  the  higher  animals,  and  bo  sure  that  his  meas- 
urement ib  right  and  includes  all?  The  romanticists  ro- 
mance. and  no  doubt  the  regular*  are  justified  iu  being 
shocked  by  them;  but  the  regulars  have  their  weakness  in 
their  tendency  to  1*  too  positive*  that,  what  they  have  observed 
is  tlw  whole  truth,  and  that  everything  outside  of  it  is  im- 
posture. 

Taller  Soldier*  Wanted 

Agreeable  to  a suggestion  from  the  President,  the  height 
requirement  for  cadet*  entering  West  Point  has  been  rained 
one  inch.  I’ndcr  the  old  rule,  sixty-three  inches  was  the 
Aninimum  height  accepted.  Tho  new  rule  makes  sixty-four 
Aleh*-*  the  minimum  for  boys  of  seventeen,  and  sixty-five 
■k-Jics  tho  minimum  for  boys  who  are  eighteen  or  older.  It 
e*  re|mrted  that  the  President  has  long  been  of  the  opinion 
that  tho  officers  of  tlie  army,  as  u hotly,  would  present  a 
nmrli  finer  appearance  and  be  capable  of  more  work  if  they 
wore  bigger  physically.  They  might  look  better,  as  a body, 
but  it  does  not  follow  so  readily  that  they  could  do  more 
work.  It  is  related  in  the  current  number  of  tho  Century 
Magazine  that  when  President  Lincoln  met  Sheridan  at 
City  Point,  in  the  spring  of  184?5,  ho  said  to  him:  “General 
Sheridan,  when  this  peculiar  war  began  T thought  a cavalry- 
man should  he  at  Ipast  six  feet  four  high,  but  I have  change*! 
my  mind.  Five  feet  four  will  do  at  a pinch.”  “ Sheridan,” 
says  Mr.  Bates,  who  tells  tho  story,  “ measured  five  feet  four 
and  n half.”  That  is  not  enough  to  get  an  eighteen-year-old 
boy  into  West  Point  under  the  new  regulation.  So  the  re- 
public ha*  cause  to  bo  thankful  that  Sheridan  slipped  in 
when  ho  did. 
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American  Women  at  Men’s  Work 

Married  wonu-n,  of  course.  have  ilwajH  done  their  »lwn*  of  the 
world'*  work,  indeed,  it  i*  open  to  argument  wlieDicr  they  liavn 
■lot  done  more  than  their  fair  share  of  it.  It  i*  doubt  lew*  true  that 
if  u|K>n  men,  u«  we  now  know  them,  were  suddenly  devolved  the 
burden*  of  eliilil  lxaring  and  child -rearing,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
cam  of  the  household,  families  would  kn*  considerably  smaller  than 
they  now  are.  It  j*  certain  that  married  women,  who  have  dis- 
cbargnl  the  duties  of  maternity,  have  never  Iwn  '*  wipportwl  ” by 
men  in  any  just  m-nsc  of  t l»c-  word  “ support.”  Nay,  if  all  men, 
married  and  winkle,  were  to  labor  every  hour  of  Die  day,  they  could 
(lot  do  all  the  work  of  the  world.  A few  worthier**  Women,  married 
or  single,  there  may  Iw.  hut  even  they  arc  not  no  intieli  *up[Mirted 
by  the  men  of  their  families  a*  by  the  overwork  of  the  " sweated " 
wcanen  at  the  ol her  end  of  the  social  ladder.  From  creation'* 
dawn  women  have  performed  their  full  quota  of  tie.-  world'*  work; 
and  usually  they  have  not  been  |>aid  for  il.  In  pa  i;l  work,  however, 
seldom  commumh  respect.  It  i-»  the  paid  female  worker  who  hart 
brought  home  to  the  puhlle  mind  conviction  of  woman1*  worth  in 
the  world*  economy.  The  spinning  ami  weaving  done  bv  our  gn-at- 
grandmother*  and  by  their  great-grandmothers  in  their  respective 
home*  were  not  reckoned  a*  a contribution  to  a nation  * wealth  until 
the  work  was  transferred  to  factories  ami  there  organized;  to 
factories,  where  the  women  who  pursued  a parliciilai  calling  wen* 
remunerated  ni-<*irtliiig  to  the  commercial  value  of  rheir  product*, 
It  la  undoubtedly  the  women  of  the  indu-drial  dan.  the  wage- 
earner*.  n-ckoned  no  longer  bjr  unit*,  but  by  hundreds  of  thousand*, 
the  women  who*e  work  has  been  submitted  to  a money  teat,  that 
have  Wen  tlie  mean*  of  bringing  ulaout  the  altered  attitude  of 
public  opinion  toward  woman '*  work  in  every  sphere  of  life. 

From  (hi*  point  of  view  a singular  interest  attache*  to  the  report 
recently  issued  by  the  Census  Bureau,  which  *ct*  forth  *ome  lie- 
lated  *tati*tir*  regarding  the  numlicr  of  feminine  wage-earners 
found  by  the  census  enumerators  seven  year*  ago  in  occupations 
formerly  regarded  as  exclusively  suited  to  men.  The  number  of 
women,  indeed,  engage*!  in  agriculture  and  the  rougher  kind*  of 
labor  is  small  in  the  I'nited  Slate*,  n*  compared  with  the  numlier 
relegated  to  *uch  toil  in  part*  of  Continental  Europe.  Nevertheless, 
t h«*  statistic-  now  put  forward  show  that  in  1900  there  were  no 
fewer  than  406,000  women  farmer*  and  farm  laborer*  in  thi*  coun- 
try: indeed.  there  were  more  nf  these  by  119.000  than  there  were 
who  pursued  the  relatively  feminine  occupation  of  dressmaking. 
It  will  surprise  many  person*  who  look  upon  the  female  sex  as 
by  nan  parison  physically  feeble  to  learn  that  there  were  183 
women  engaged  in  hlacksmitliing  and  S08  a*  " machinists."  In- 
deed. there  were  eight  employed  in  boiler-making,  than  which  no 
oeeu]Mition  im pose#  a greater  strain  upon  the  niuscular  system. 
Forty-five  women  wen*  c-ln**ith-d  in  I POO  a*  locomotive  engineer* 
and  firenirn:  thirty-one  as  hrakemen.  and  ten  a*  Iwpgngvmen  on 
railway*.  Many  more  were  earning  a livelihood  a*  switchmen  and 
flagmen.  There  were  even  six  women  sliip-carpentora  and  two  state- 
roofers.  Indeed,  one  or  more  women  had  invaded  all  of  the  303 
oceii|*ation*  once  monopolized  by  male  breadwinners — except  nine. 
Among  the  very  few  calling*  yet  exempt  from  feminine  enmprti* 
lion  wen*  those  of  United  Stati'*  soldier*,  marines,  and  sailor*,  mem- 
laws  of  city  fire  department*,  or  of  the  " lineman  ” department  of 
telegraph  or  telephone  companies. 

The  data  collected  in  ltNMj.  and  now  for  the  find  time  published, 
show  that  of  23,483.000  women  over  sixteen  yean  nf  age.  more  tlian 
rate- fifth,  or  upward  of  4.S33.000,  were  breadwinner*,  of  whom 
only  1.124,000  were  domestic  servant*.  The  proportion  of  feminine 
white  wage  earner*,  both  of  wliose  parents  were  horn  in  this  conn- 
try.  was  less  than  fifteen  per  cent.  Tin*  proportion  of  white  women 
paid  worker*,  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  were  native-born,  was 
thirty -seven  per  cent.  The  native  white  women  workers,  both  of 
whose  |iaretit*  were  born  abroad,  represented  more  than  twenty- 
two  p-r  cent.;  the  white  women  worker*  who  t htinwhfs  wire 
fon-ign  born,  more  than  seventeen  per  cent,:  thr  negro  noti^B 
Imrn  women,  twenty-two  |>er  ei-nt.  As  com]*!  red  with  the 
of  IftfiO.  the  niimlwr  of  women  breadwinners  in  1900  had  ii:^k.  tv, 
by  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent-,  an  increase  which  of  < -iiHr 
ean  la-  only  partially  aseriU-d  to  the  expansion  of  population 
during  the  two  intervening  dwadea.  Obviously,  the  number  of 
occupation*  open  to  women  had  f*,en  augmented  signally  during 
the  interval.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  remarkable  extension 
in  the  numlier  of  women  wage-earner*  ha*  been  attended  by  any 
decrease  in  the  number  of  marriage*,  or  by  any  moral  deterioration. 
From  the  view- point  of  the  political  reononiist.  however,  it  i*  to  la* 
regret  led  that  t lie  reiisns-takcrs  of  1900  throw  no  light  Upon  the 
proportion  of  wonim  wage-earners  who.  on  the  one  hand,  support 
not  only  themselves  hut  other*,  or  those  who.  on  the  other  hand, 
are  partinlty  indebted  fn  men  for  their  own  support.  Those  who 
pertain  to  the  latter  category  obviously  subject  the  nirmliers  of 
their  rex  belonging  in  the  former,  and  also  their  masculine  com- 
petitors. to  unfair  competition,  and  are  partly  responsible  for  the 
tendency  to  pay  women  somewhat  less  than  men  for  performing 
the  same  kind  of  work.  We  *ny  partly,  ticca  use  then*  is  no  doubt 
that  k chief  cause  of  the  difference  in  respect  of  remuneration  is 


tin*  fact,  that  in  all  States  of  the  Union,  except  four,  women  do  not 
possess  the  full  franchise,  and.  therefore,  are  unable  to  make  good 
at  the  Inllot-box  Uieir  claims  to  equal  compensation  for  equally 
good  work. 

As  has  often  been  pointed  out  by  advocates  of  woman  suffrage, 
no  one  needs  all  the  j lowers  of  the  fullest  citizenship  more  urgently 
Hum  does  the  wage-earning  woman.  It  i*  unquestionably  true 
Dint  the  wages  paid  to  any  body  of  working-people  an-  determined 
by  Die  jsditieal  influence  of  the  body  of  workers  in  question. 
Printer*,  for  example,  by  their  Intelligence,  their  powerful  organiza- 
tion, their  solidarity  and  habit  of  collective  action,  have  managed 
to  keep  up  their  wage*  in  spite  of  the  invasion  of  their  domain  by 
new  and  improved  machinery.  If,  however,  by  some  untoward  fate, 
the  printer*  should  suddenly  find  themselves  disfranchised,  placed 
in  a position  wherein  their  numbers  found  themselves  politically 
inferior  to  the  mi-mhcr*  of  other  trades,  no  i-fTort*  of  their  own. 
in  Du*  absence  of  complete  enfranchisement,  could  restore  to  them 
the  standing  in  the  esteem  of  their  fellow  craftsmen  and  the  public 
at  large  which  they  now  enjoy,  and  which  materially  reinforces 
their  demand  "for  high  wage*,  In  the  garment -making  trades,  on 
Die  other  hand,  the  presence  of  a large  body  of  the  disfranrhinrd, 
nf  the  weak,  the  young,  and  the  unintelligent,  undoubtedly  con- 
tributes to  tlie  economic  disabilities  of  these  craft*.  Custom, 
habit,  tradition,  the  public  esteem  in  which  the  people  performing 
certain  kind*  of  labor  are  held,  help  to  dctcrmine.the  price  of 
that  lubor.  ami  nn  disfranchised  da**  of  workers  cJm  |M-rmanenDy 
hold  its  «*wn  in  competition  with  enfranchised  rival*  Tin-  lack  of 
the  Uillot  place*  the  wage-earning  woman  at  a serious  disadvantage, 
a*  compared  with  her  enfranchised  fellow  workltig-n  •an  in  Die  name 
vocation.  By  the  impairment  of  her  standing  in  the  community, 
the  general  rating  nf  her  value  a*  a human  being,  and.  conse- 
qtteuDy,  a*  a worker,  is  In  we  red.  A*  tiling*  are  now.  in  order  to  lie 
rated  as  vnliiahle  as  is  an  efficient  man. in  the  field* of  her  earning*, 
she  must  show  hi  r self  not  merely  mV  less  efficient  than  he,  but 
more  efficient.  Rhe  must  Is*  steadier,  or  non-  trustworthy,  or 
more  skilled,  or  elM*a|ier  than  he,  jn  order  to  have  the  same  chance 
of  employment  at  a given  rule.  Thus,  when  women  are  accused 
of  lowering  wage*  in  certain- railing*,  they  mar  justly  reply  that  it 
is  only  by  conceding  something  from  the  pay  which  they  deserve 
and  would  gladly  claim,  that  they  can  hold  their  own  in  the  labor- 
market.  subjected,  as  at  present  they  are.  to  tlie  disability  of  dis- 
franchisement. 

Min  workers  arc  beginning  in  the*e  days  to  discover,  however, 
that  it  is  hv  no  mean*  beneficial  to  them  that  their  women  fellow- 
craftsmen  should  labor  under  such  a disability.  Experience  ha* 
taught  them  that  it  is  fatal  for  any  body  of  worker*  to  have  forever 
hanging  from  the  fringe*  of  it*  skirt*  other  bodies  occupying  a 
level  just  below  Us  own;  for  this  state  of  things  moan*  continual 
pressure  downward;  nn  additional  obstruction  to  be  overcome  in 
the  struggle  to  maintain  reasonable  rates  of  wagcs^^Henoc,  within 
the  last  two  generations  there  ha*  l»een  a complete  involution  in  tlie 
attitude  of  labor-unions  toward  the  women  working  in  tlicir  trades. 
Forty  years  ago  women  might  have  knock>-d  in  vain  at  Die  doors 
of  the  miHt  enlightened  lalmr -union*,  where**  to  •iivw  not  only  in 
England.  but  in  the  I'nited  Stair*  und  France.  tbMr*Wation*  of 
labor  keep  in  the  field  paid  organizer*  whose  duty  it  tji^to  enroll  in 
the  union*  a*  many  women  worker*  a*  po**iblm^A)^rk'lng  tuen,  in 
a word,  liave  crane  to  learn  that  women  are  iu^uPlh-ld  of  industry 
to  stay,  and  now,  also,  they  realize  that  there  cannot  Is*  two  stand- 
ards of  work  and  wage*,  one  masculine,  the  other  feminine,  for  any 
trade  without  constant  menace  to  the  highest  standard.  Hence 
their  willingness,  if  not  eagernras — a*  yet  male  school -teachers  are 
not  eager,  but  logically  they*  should  be — to  place  women  coworkera 
on  the  same  industrial  level  with  themselves  in  order  that  all  may 
pull  together  in  the  effort  to  bring  about  reasonable  conditions  of 
life. 


The  Retreat 

Tuutc  are  a great  many  way*  of  dividing  folk  into  two  classes. 
There  was  once  a learned  old  man  who  used  to  say  he  always 
divided  people  into  those  who  were  bullied  by  their  temperament* 
and  those  who  bullied  their  temperaments.  Tlu-y  may  quite  cosily 
he  distinguished  as  those  who  live  with  thing*  and  those  who  live 
with  Ideas.  Mr.  A.  BixaoR  say*  he  divides  them  into  those 
who.  when  they  are  walking  alone  along  a country  road  and  see  a 
crowd  of  people  in  a field  all  harking  toward  tlie  central  [Kiint  with 
their  twick*  turned,  would  rush  up  and  look  too,  and  Diom-  who 
would  hurriedly  turn  away  and  go  in  un  opposite  direction;  in 
short,  into  those  who  love  a crowd  and  those  who  love  solitude, 
Still  another  ela*slfication  i*  to  divide  folk  into  those  who  know 
themselves,  and  those  who  have  but  the  dimmest  or  moat  distorted 
reflection  of  themselves  in  their  own  minds.  All  the**-  fundamental 
distinction*  depend  upon  the  solicitude  and  tan-  Dial  are  lavished 
upon  the  retreat,— the  place  when-into  no  one  enter*,  where  they  Hv* 
alone,  and  meet  And  get  acquainted  with  their  own  soul*.  The  folk 
who  get  acquainted  with  themselves  are  the  same  one*  who  bully 
their  tcm|)c lament*,  who  know  the  su|M>r1nlive  value  of  idea*  and 
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the  comparative  uselensnes*  of  thin#*,  who  are  free  of  idle  curiosity  made  wla*.  tin*  circumstances  of  the  case,  adding:  “ If  you  consult 

und  aimless  gregarinusness ; who  hare,  indeed,  bo  ordered  the  re-  our  friends  — and  . |>crhapa  they  may  throw  light  on  the 

treat  that  it  is  a possible  and  pleasant  place  to  dwell  in.  matter."  In  a few  days  after  toitnding  up  their  clients,  and 

It  was  the  incomparable  emperor  himself,  the  best  of  all  author!-  returned  the  “ headlight." 

tin*,  who  told  us  that  to  rush  about  seeking  a retreat  in  the  moun- 
tains, in  country-houses,  und  by  the  seashore  was  the  mark  of  the  Mr*.  McKinley,  to  whom  Death  came,  a welcome  visitor,  on 
commonest  men.  and  that  it  was  always  in  our  power  to  retreat  May  2*1.  lived  many  years  in  Washington,  the  best  of  them 

within  ourselves:  for  nowhere,  either  with  more  quiet  or  more  free-  being  passed  in  happy  obscurity  as  the  wife  of  a Represents- 

dom  from  care,  does  a man  retire  than  into  his  own  soul.  |«ar-  tive  in  Congress:  especially  Imppy  were  they  when  William  Me- 

tieularly  when  he  ha*  within  him  such  thought*  as  bring  him  Iran-  Kijtlet  was  a rising  man,  when  he  was  gaining  his  place.  Her 

quiliity.  **  And  I affirm,"  any*  the  great  one,  " that  tranquillity  is  W*  WM  * physical  illustration  of  the  difference  between  anticipa- 

nothing  else  than  the  good  ordering  of  the  mind."  The  beginning  *^,n  *n(l  realization.  In  those  early  days  at  tin-  Ebbitt  House 

of  knowing  ourselves,  especially  if  we  begin  late  in  life,  is  like  to  the  two  were  members  of  a little  circle  of  people,  political  and 

be  a painful  process ; if,  by  happy  ha  card,  we  escape  meeting  a military — for  the  Khbltt  House  was  always  the  abode  of  army  and 

sinful  person,  we  are  still  very  apt  to  meet  » vain  or  an  egotistical  navy  officer*  who  were  visiting  the  capital — -and  their  days  seemed 

person  or  a flippant  pleasure  seeker,  and  none  such  are  good  for  very  bright  to  their  friends  and  to  themselves.  Sira.  McKinley 

the  close  intimacies  of  constant  communion.  Those  religious  faiths  W*B  * pretty  woman  then,  ami  of  quiet  tastes.  She  sometimes  went 

that  taught  self-examination  and  confession  as  a part  of  practice  up  to  the  Capitol  at  the  close  of  a day  to  walk  hack  with  her 

bad  this  element  of  good,  that  they  aimed  ut  introducing  a man  to  husband.  The  social  unties  of  Washington  had  no  especial  pleasure 

himself;  and  any  sincere  and  sinful  person  could  procure  the  ac-  for  her.  She  was  content  with  the  hotel  life,  or  that  part  of  it 

qunintanre,  could  learn  to  make  the  retreat  into  himself  not  only  which  was  her*,  and  she  never  gave  any  sign  of  lwing  deceived, 

n |io*ftihlc  ami  bearable  matter,  but  ultimately  what  it  was  in-  with  the  others,  by  the  social  imitations  which  taint  the  real  life 

tended  to  lie,  a refuge  from  the  casualties  and  storms  of  life.  of  Washington  hotels  with  small  comedy.  Of  course  she  joined 

There  one  may  take  stock  of  one’s  capacities  and  choose  what  to  with  the  other  women  in  being  **  at  home  ’*  on  the  hotel'*  “ day," 

develop,  sift  one’s  interest,  and  know  which  to  pursue  in  order  to  but  she  gave  no  sign  of  Iwing  impressed  with  the  solemn  im- 

gain  the  tranquillity  whieh  in  the  great  Emperor  seemed  to  be  pnrtanee  of  the  funny  function.  Sl»e  was  ns  wholesome  and  serene 

unshakable.  There  one  grows  to  understand  that  by  the  multi-  «"  "he  was.  probably,  at  Canton  when  William  was  practising 

plicity  of  our  perceptions  are  our  feelings  and  relations  enlarged.  at  the  business  of  lawyer.  As  he  rose  in  importance,  she  fell  off 

There  is  no  harm  in  having  an  absorbed  interest  in  bonne-ta,  but  if  in  health,  and  alien  the  husband  had  attained  distinction,  she 

one  adds  thereto  an  absorbed  interest  in  the  course*  of  the  stars  one  was  a hopeless  invalid.  Then  she  sometime*  awoke  to  the  sup- 

gains  u certain  pracrfuln«**s  of  dispoaition  which  bonnets,  un-  famed  demands  upon  her,  and  sought  to  play  the  part  that  she 

attended,  cannot  give.  It  may  seem  a non  Mfwitvr,  but  in  reality  remembered,  in  a dim  way,  to  have  boon  assumed  by  the  wives 

a knowledge  of  (lowers  and  their  ways  and  habits,  a sincere  love  of  political  personage*  when  she  was  a quiet  and  happy  domestic 

of  their  beauty,  will  do  more  than  sermons  to  control  a high  temper;  I warder  at  nn  American  hotel.  She  made  her  effort  bravely,  but  she 

a knowledge  of  poetry  banishes  fear,  and  a taste  fur  metaphysics  suffered  sadly  for  it.  but  her  liusliand  never  seemed  to  know  that 

endow*  u*  with  tolerance.  To  meet  ourselves  alone  and  to  grt  she  was  not  braving  it  with  the  best.  Ilis  devotion  to  her  through 

acquainted  is  to  take  stock  of  our  perceptions  and  interests,  and  to  the  lung  years  that  followed  has  been  part  of  the  best-known 

enlarge  and  improve  them  in  whatever  way  we  find  necessary  to  current  history  of  our  day.  A*  he  rose  higher  in  public  life  she 

make  ourselves  ugn cable  and  improving  companion*.  To  find  that  continued  to  decline,  and  for  five  years  at  the  last  she  was  do-, 

a large  part  of  our  unconscious  mental  energy  is  spent  in  idle  prived  of  his  affectionate  solicitude  and  attention, 

wishing  for  money  or  fame  or  acet-ssories  is  a grievous  matter,  for 

we  are  well  aware  that  a time  will  wane  alien  to  have  owned  Cnited  States  Ciacmsf  roar.  Wallace  had  a good  many  people 
fsimhcth  Palace  or  to  have  walked  past  it  daily  will  be  one  and  at  bis  dinner,  and  he  was  worthy  of  tin*  occasion  of  the  good-bye 

the  same  thing,  and  that  the  only  matter  of  import  will  la*  the  to  the  judge  and  of  the  welcome  back  to  the  liar.  He  is  a lawyer 

kind  of  n spirit  that  owned  or  walked.  of  what  men  are  inclined  to  call  the  “old  school.”  tl»c  members  of 

" Behold."  says  Mo.ntaione,  “ what  it  is  to  choose  treasures  well ; which  may  lie  found  among  the  best  of  our  modern,  and  even 
to  hide  them  iu  a place  where  no  man  may  enter,  and  which  can-  among  our  youngest,  lawyer*.  This  means  that  they  regard  their 

not  lie  hetraied  but  by  ourselves;  altogether  one’s  own,  and  wholly  profession  as  owing  a high  duty  to  society  and  to  the  state;  that 

free,  wherein  we  may  hoard  up  and  stahlish  our  true  liberty,  then*  tliey  reverence  the  law.  seek  justice,  and  live  cleanly  lives.  The 

to  discourse  and  meditate  anil  laugh  . . . having  a mind  moving  rending  of  their  profession  brings  them  among  the  hooks  of  govern- 

and  turning  in  itself;  it  may  keep  itself  cnmpnnie;  it  hath  where-  ment.  of  history,  of  the  lives  of  men  who  have  built  up  the  rules 

with  to  offend  and  defend,  wherewith  to  receive  and  wherewith  whieh  embody  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  gives  their  minds 

to  give."  a llavor  of  varied  learning.  Their  respect  for  the  law.  for  their 

The  refuge  has  two  dangers,  none  the  leas;  the  danger  of  living  a own  positions  a*  the  interpreters,  the  administrators,  and  the 
place  for  idleness,  and  the  danger  of  unfitting  ua  for  our  fuller  life  defenders  of  the  law.  makes  them  jealous  for  the  independence  of 
with  men.  That  is  no  solitude  which  i*  given  to  idle  dreams  of  the  judiciary,  and  Judge  Wallace  has  earned  much  repute  and 

what  we  might  be  among  man  hut  arc  not ; the  kind  of  dreaming  honor  that  will  be  very  sweet  to  him  through  all  his  life,  by 

whieh  ends  in  dreary,  blank  despair  ticca  use  we  cannot  stand  the  reason  of  the  Integrity  and  courage  with  which  he  haa  guarded  the 
comparison  between  the  dream  and  the  reality.  That  ]>oints  to  an  shrine  of  whieh  he  has.  for  many  years,  been  one  of  the  high 

acquaintance  with  ourselves  as  futile  and  Insincere  as  the  most  priests.  The  executive  power  has  had  no  terrors  for  him,  nor  has 

superficial  of  outside  relations,  where  we  indulge  in  air-castles  the  legislative  power,  nor  has  any  power  held  command  over  him. 

founded  upon  no  firm  l«*i*  of  actual  truth.  We  must  face  ourselves  to  away  him  one  way  or  tire  other,  except  the  power  of  the  law. 

as  we  are  liefore  wc  can  add  one  jot  to  our  spiritual  stature.  That  For  the  rest.  Ire  is  an  agreeable  man  who  ha*  a wide  interest  in 
solitude,  too,  has  dangers  which  lead  ua  to  shun  men.  Out  of  those  act*  which  employ  men’s  minds  and  in  men  tlienmelves.  He 

a full  and  wholesome  knowledge  of  ourselves  must  grow  deeper  and  ha*  a pleasant  home  in  Syracuse,  with  amiable  neighbors,  among 

stronger  relations  to  other  men.  No  one  of  this  day  had  a fuller  whom  have  been  some  of  the  m«wt  eminent  lawyer*  of  the  State- 

solitude,  a safer  and  iuippier  refuge,  than  Walt  Whitman,  and  no  He  was  appointed  when  Mr.  Cokkijng  was  a chief  power  in  the 

one  ha*  recorded  profounder  feeling*  for  his  kind  and  truer  nearness  State,  and  probably  on  Ida  recommendation  or  with  his  august 

to  all  other  men.  Itowould  almost  seem  that  no  two  people  can  ^Bgent.  At  any  rate,  he  has  not  l**cn  CoNKUNO'8,  or  any  Preai- 
stand  near  each  other  without  hurt  unless  the  ideal  stand  he-  or  any  party's,  or  anybody’s  judge,  but  he  has  conducted 

tween,  unless  they  emerge  enriched  and  uplifted  from  the  retreat.  ^^^J^urt  as  an  honest  judge  should,  with  full  intent  to  administer 

law,  and  with  due  courtesy.  It  is  said  of  him  by  one  of  his 
friends  that  he  intended  on  his  retirement  from  the  bench  to 

Personal  and  Pertinent  **"'  P*e,unire"  "f  th*  traveller,  and,  in  advance  of  the  time,  and 

perlia|M  to  try  on  the  proponed  new  activity,  he  took  a cruise 
How  do  some  lawyers  practise  law*  One  of  a cla*s  is  now  doing  among  our  Southern  waters.  It  was  enough.  The  living  was  too 

time  on  Blackwell*  Island,  am]  without  him  especially  in  mind,  but  difficult.  The  busy  judge  found  that  hi*  mind  was  too  active  for 

ib-nling  with  his  kind,  a little  tab*  that  was  told  on  the  day  of  idling  among  the  purple  isles  and  dahbling  in  the  azure  seas. 

Iii*  troubled  journey  to  prison  will  throw  some  light  on  wane  ami  a tempting  offer  of  a partnership  opened  bis  eyes  to  the 

lawyer*  whom  the  rourts  permit  to  practise.  A distinguished  mem-  pleasing  fact  that  he  was  not  too  old  to  continue  to  obey  the  be- 

her  of  the  profession  of  the  right  kind  was  journeying  from  New  bests  of  hi*  stern  mistress,  the  law.  The  firm  of  which  1m*  is  to 

York  to  Albany  to  argue  a case  la-fore  the  Court  of  Appeal*.  Ac-  •"*  the  head  i»  older  than  tin*  judge  himself  will  ever  Is1,  and  it  ha* 

cording  to  the  fashion  of  his  antique  day.  he  wore  on  his  n*eenlly  been  sadly  weakened  by  the  quickly  succeeding  deaths  of 

a diamond  of  the  kind  known  to  the  world  as  a ••  headlight.”  As  three  partners.  It  i*  the  firm  one  of  whom  heads  old  lawyers  will 

he  slept  (*-«(-  fully  in  hi*  chair  in  the  car.  a man  stumbled  upon  remember  as  Hiram  Barnet,  a strong  political  leader,  ami  once 

him.  When  he  readied  Albany  hi*  pin  was  gone.  He  was  an  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  but  liettcr  remembered,  much 

eloquent  advocate,  and  had  often  been  retained  by  the  lawyer*  of  Is-tler,  is  William  Allen  Ritlek.  a distinguished,  as  lie  was  an 

the  slum*  to  defend  high-paying  criminal*,  and  Im-  had  become  wise.  able,  lawyer,  but  known  of  tie.*  multitude  as  the  author  of  “ Noth- 

He  wrote  to  hi*  son.  afterwards  a judge,  but  who  was  then  being  ing  to  Wear.” 
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THE  TEACHING  OP  ENGLISH 


To  the  Editor  of  Harper' a Weekly: 

Siu, — When  those  in  authority  utter  verdict*,  it  driubtlcu  be- 
Imovett  theme  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life  and  kuuwtalge  to  keep  vio- 
lently silent,  and  yet  there  are  instance*  when  to  do  bo  require* 
more  than  human  self-suppression.  The  learned  K owlish  ambassador 
who  ia  with  ua  ha*  not  in  the  least  sniffed  the  air  and  railed  us 
barbarians  an  did  Matthew  AltKOUl,  nor  ta*  he  ahrugged  bis 
shoulders  at  us  as  did  Hr.  VcATS;  but  he  has  gravely  asked  us 
about  our  pets,  and  tin*  New  York  Sunday  Tunc*  for  May  5 
lui»  brought  forth  an  alarming  budget  of  authorities  to 
eniphasiu*  the  truly  American  attitude,  and  to  tell  Mr  Bryce 
that  if  his  land  has  boasted  Huowm.mi,  SwiKttrRXE,  Tkn.nysux, 
William  Wat»W,  FraMCIS  TllUMI-MON,  and  Wii.ua M Hvtleb 
Ycam  we  have  had  all  aorta  of  Thomases,  Browns.  Kobinsoxs, 
and  so  on,  who  are  just  as  good.  “ What.”  says  tlie  greatest 
American  authority — **  what  latter  sustained  poem  have  we  had 
for  thirty  years  past  than  Ann  ie  Hives's  " Sclfnf1.”  We  are  in 
no  position  to  dispute  with  onr  elders  ami  betters,  but.  standing 
under  correction  and  in  utmost  humility  of  spirit,  we  should  like 
to  make  a very  low  taw  nml  say  that  we.  in  our  rashness  and 
ignorance.  would  suggest  that  “ Tristram  of  Lynne***,"  published 
in  lKf»2,  and  therefore  within  the  thirty  year*,  was  a better  sus- 
tained poem. 

We  are  told  that  Mr.  QBMME  K-  WoOMBIIT  lias  his  best  years 
ahead  of  him.  and  are  led  to  believe  that  be  may  at  any  moment 
btaae  forth  and  extinguish  Bnowxiuo.  But  if  th«*  biographical 
dictionaries  s|ieak  the  truth.  Mr.  Wooorebrt  in  past  the  half- 
erntury  mark — AH  age  when  the  poet  usually  dies  in  men,  and 
leaves  a more  discursive  and  philosophical  temper  of  mind  than 
suits  the  ecstatic  rapture  of  poetry.  It  is  an  age  at  which  Mr. 
Buowxtxa  had  "Men  and  Wooien,”  “Tlie  Dramatic  Lyrics,” 
**  Dramatic  Romances.”  “ Dramatis  Persona*,”  and  a part  of  the 
“ Ring  and  the  Book."  therefore  the  best  of  his  work,  behind  him. 

We  hear  from  another  authority  that  a play  called  “ Tlie  Three  of 
Da”  has  given  Warts  and  diamond*  to  Marlowe,  Webster. 
SiiAKEMl’KAtUE.  GoETIIE,  SCHILLER,  and- the  rest,  and  beaten  them 
easily.  We.  who  have  never  heard  or  seen  the  new  wonder,  who 
luul  npver  even  heard  of  It  until  we  met  this  amazing  Announce- 
ment. can  hut  put  our  hands  over  »ur  mouths  and  any,  like  Jon, 
“Behold  I am  vile;  how  stall  I answer  thee  I” 

Another  authority  tells  us  that  Mr.  Aldrich  possessed  a poetic 
vein  as  authentic  as  that  of  Mr.  HwiNni'RNiL  But  what  ha*  that 
to  do  with  the  casrT  A pebble  is  as  authentic  a piece  of  earth 
as  a rocky  mountain,  and  an  andiron  is  a*  authentic  in  its 
b rig’ll tneos  as  a star,  and  an  ink-pool  is  a*  authentically  block  a* 
a midnight  sky,  but  why  draw  comparisons?  What  does  it  mean? 
That  Mr  Aldrich  was  a great  and  a stirring  influence  like  Swim- 
ni-KNE?  Perhaps:  hut  if  so.  tbc  pebble  is  every  wbit  as  good  as 
the  mountain,  and  tlie  andiron  ns  the  star,  and  the  ink-pot  a*  the 
midnight  sky.  Perhaps  one  thing  i*  just  as  gisxl  as  another,  any- 
how, and  that  is  what  we  an*  led  to  believe  by  the  publication 
of  such  interview#  as  these,  " It  is  all  good,”  a*  a jovial  stable- 
boy  used  to  say  when  clearing  out  the  stable  was  particularly 
onerous — “ it’s  all  good  if  you  happen  to  like  it.” 

This  attitude  would  doubtless  have  pleasrd  our  one  great  writeT 
of  original  impulse  and  force  who  theoretically  believed  in  liking 
what  Mr.  Kiplino  called  “ the  whole  blooming  show.”  Although 
when  it  came  to  literature  our  poet  flung  consistency  and  theory 
to  the  wind*  and  said.  “ Do  you  call  that  perpetual,  pistarren, 
pastc-pot  work  American  art.,  American  drama,  taste,  verse?”  “The 
Three  of  Ua,*'  however,  had  not  yet  been  published,  nor  had 
Amki.ik  Rivks's  •'  Scl^nO."  What  mir  great.  bravo  poet  yearned 
for  was  the  breath  recuperative  of  sane,  heroic  life,  and  a new- 
founded  literature  not  to  amuse  or  divert  or  kill  time  with,  not 
merely  to  reflect  existing  surfaces,  nr  pander  to  the  taste  of 
ignorance  and  nonchalance,  hut  a literature  “ underlying  life , 
lif/iov s consistent  i rith  science,  handling  the  element  a and  fnreea 
with  competent  power,  tracking  and  training  airs— and,  as  per* 
haps  the  most  preciou#  of  it#  result*,  achieving  the  redemption 
of  woman  out  of  those  incredible  hold*  and  w**b*>  of  silliness, 
millinery,  and  every  kind  of  dyspeptic  depletion.” 

Per  ha  pa  “ SelOnO  ” and  “ The  Three  of  Us  ” will  do  this.  Who 
can  say?  If  Selfnf  seemed  to  some  a rather  ill-di-’ciplincd  littlo 
Virginia  girl  who  talked  tack  to  her  elders  and  flirted  with  what- 
ever came  along  in  mnseulinc  attire,  ami  that  the  nicest  thing 
in  the  whole  bonk  was  a crown  made  out  of  jonquils  and  stars — 
at  any  rate,  an  excellent  reform  in  millinery — that  must  have 
lawn  some  personal  flaw  in  tlie  reader.  The  great  literature,  ac- 
cording to  the  authorities.  is  with  u*.  Tlie  English  ambassador 
need  not  ask  na  who  an1  our  poet#  who  are  stirring  up  our 
hearts,  or  if  our  hearts  an*  stirred  at  all.  lie  has  lawn  answered— 
Amki.ik  Rltn  and  Mr.  WannuKKRY  an*  stirring  our  hearts.  So 
is  " The  Three  of  Us.”  Hold  your  breath,  Mr.  Bryce,  and  await  the 
heroic  results.  We  are,  sir, 

Diveils  Readers. 


i 


To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Sir. — The  publication  from  time  to  time  of  specimen  mistakes  in 
English  and  of  tin*  grotesque  expression*  so  often  found  in  college 
entrance  paper*  leads  many  people,  very  naturally,  to  the  con- 
clusion that  secondary  training  must  he  lamentably  wanting  in  tl>p 
prime  essentials  of  tbc  uses  of  our  own  language.  In  fact,  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Harper’s  Weekly,  extracts  an*  given  from  “ A Re- 
port on  the  Examination#  for  Admission  to  Harvard  College.”  with 
the  comment  that  the  secret  is  out.  “*  I'rcp.'  School  is  the  place!” 
Now  the  really  umunitig  part  of  this  is  the  statement  also  in  the 
article  in  question  that  ” most  young  men  who  apply  for  employ- 
ment as  reporter#  or  editors  arc  graduates  of  colleges  or  universi- 
ties. etc.”  One  may  very  pertinently  ask.  it  strikes  me.  " How  in 
the  world  were  such  wretchedly  prepared  candidate*  ever  allowed 
to  enter  college,  when  offering  such  a " Martyrdom  of  English.”  ami 
still  further.  “ How  Is  the  fact  to  Is*  reconciled  that  after  such 
entrance  a period  of  four  years*  training,  in  most  rases,  has  lawn 
l***towed  on  tlie  youth  by  the  college  or  university  with  such 
results?” 

Thi#  i«  only  one  of  the  variations  that  one  may  play  on  this 
th«*me.  There  an*  two  others  which  to-day  stand  out  most 
imphatically  a#  one  consider*  this  all-im[w»rtunt  problem.  The 
first  is  the  "Cramming”  system  now  an  generally  and  so  gener- 
ously employed  by  time  who  are  able  to  afford  the  exjirnac.  1 be- 
lieve that  the  multiplication  of  cramming  schools,  existing  for  thr 
most  part  during  tlie  summer  months.  I*  largely  responsible  for 
neglect  of  the  very  things  must  needed  in  our  hoys. 

The  mere  fact  of  getting  into  college,  often  by  scarcely  the 
slightest  margin,  does  not  imply  that  a lad  is  able’  to  handle  the 
fundamentals  of  his  own  language  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  one, 
himself  included.  One  sometimes  is  forced  to  believe  that  require- 
ments in  spelling,  handwriting,  reading  aloud,  and  expression 
should  be  among  the  very  flr»t  requirement#  for  admission  to  a 
college  or  university.  Th*#e,  with  a proper  modicum  of  tatin  and 
in  some  ca*4*«  Greek  in  liomaopathic  doses,  won  Id.  in  my  opinion,  do 
away  with  such  exhibition#  ns  the  one  recorded  in  " Extracts  from 
college  papers.” 

Tlie  re  i*  little  use.  it  would  seem,  in  universities  or  anywhere 
eta*,  of  course  in  drama,  anthropology,  horseshoeing,  fine  arts 
or  what  not,  unless  we  ran  get  away  from  the  rightful  charge 
that  we  do  not  even  know  how  to  spell  or  form  a readable  English 
sentence. 

The  second  variation  harks  tack  to  the  clays  before  Seccgidary 
School  life  la-gin*. 

So  much  is  beard  of  tlie  wonder#  of  the  kindergarten,  and  so 
potent  are  the  forces  of  the  govern esa,  ttat  one  i*  astonished  to  find 
so  unfinished  a product  as  tlie  youth  of  twelve  years  or  so  nowadays 
proves  to  be.  Surely  sonic  thing  is  lacking  when  possibly  a little 
glibly  spoke n German  nr  French  represent*  the  Intellectual  train* 
Ing  in  bo  many  caws.  I auspret  that  in  many  countries,  especially 
in  England,  they  do  these  things  better  than  we  do,  during  these 
invaluable  years' of  our  children. 

A plea  for  the  consistent  ti aching  of  children  before  they  are 
twelve  in  the  rudiments  of  their  much-abused  language  ia  never 
out  of  place.  No  one,  I fancy,  can  Is*  held  responsible  for  neglect 
of  proper  rudimentary  training  except  parents  themselves. 

The  watchful  care  for  the  health  and  the  happiness  of  children 
may  well  be  extended  to  a proper  supervision  of  their  early  Intel- 
lectual progress,  thus  doing  away  with  the  present-day  careless- 
ness in  this  respect. 

No  doubt,  Bometime.  the  royal  Toad  to  the  solution  of  the 
" English  " problem  will  Is*  found.  Meantime,  however,  it  is  the 
duty,  manifestly,  of  all  of  us.  whether  we  lie  parents,  schools,  col- 
lege* or  universities,  to  take  onr  proper  stare  of  responsibility,  and 
of  blame  too,  and  to  lend  onr  earnest  help  toward#  solving  the 
manifold  difficulties  of  tlie  problem. 

I urn  sir. 

William  Reach  Olmsted, 

Head  Master  Pomfret  School. 


HELPING  THE  MONEY  MARKET 

CHKAOO.  tu-.  Afrit  »T,  1007 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sir. — Referring  to  your  editorial  in  the  Weeklt  of  April  13. 
1907.  relative  to  the  relief  of  Wall  Street  by  " The  money  that 
Mr.  Cortrlvou  ha*  poured  into  the  market  naturally  belonging 
there.”  will  you  please  inform  “Constant  Reader”  if  tlie  "aid” 
referred  to  would  have  been  necessary  if  the  holders  of  the 
stock*  tad  owned  them;  I mean,  furnished  the  cash  for  their  full 
value?  I am,  sir, 

Coi»8TA!*r  Reader. 


It  is,  of  course,  not.  true  that  speculators  on  margin*  wen*  the 
only,  or  perhaps  chief,  beneficiaries  of  the  Increase  by  Mr. 
Cortelyou.  from  government  holdings,  of  the  loanable  funds  of  the 
hank*.  The  speculator*  increased  I hr  demand  for  money,  but  it 
is  also  true  that.  If  the  money  which  had  accumulated  in  the 
Treasury,  by  reason  of  our  laws,  had  returned,  after  l**ing  used 
for  the  payment  of  certain  public  due*,  into  circulation,  the  erbi* 
would  have  been  postponed,  perhaps  prevented.  At  any  rate,  the 
government  would  not  have  l*<en  forced  to  tie  a party  to  the  tribula- 
tions of  Wall  Street.  It  ia  this  necessity  that  the  government  is 
thus  compelled  to  interfere,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  money-market, 
that  the  Weekly  intended  to  regret  in  the  editorial  comment  in 
question. — Editor. 
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THE  TROUBLES 
AT  J AMESTOWN 


By  WILLIAM  INGLIS 


Monroe.*.  V*  . May  *4,  >907 

IT  la  amusing  to  observe  how  many  seemingly  intelligent  per- 
sona rmntqr  returned  from  Virginia  give  themselves  the  air 
of  the  acknowledged  wit  as  they  talk  almut  the  " .lament own 
nuposition.'*  The  phrase  has  such  an  engaging  tang  that  it 
tickles  the  tongue  of  the  "iM-aker  ami  the  ear  of  tin*  hearer, 
makes  each  of  them  feel  that  lie  i*  the  real,  thorough  expert  in  that 
sort  of  thing,  a tine  connoisseur  in  world1*  fair*,  a trille  surfeited 
anil  hlase  |s-rlinp«.  hut  still  the  |N«sse*sor  of  niee  taste  and  iui|xi-- 
cahle  judgment. 

The  trilling  faet  that  the  phrase  is  unjust  and  slanderous  need 
not  deter  any  smart  person  from  Using  it.  Especially  when  one 
considers  1 hat  in  the  early  da  vs  of  the  Exposition  there  were  eertain 
just  causes  of  complaint,  which  even  now  have  not  been  altogether 
removed,  though  there  has  bet- 11  great  improvement  ami  the  show 
will  soon  Is-  complete.  Itul  as  lor  “ Imposition ” — "a  trick  or  de- 
ception; a fraud;  an  imposture."  as  the  dictionary  defines  the  word 
— that  is  a ludicrous  term  to  apply  to  the  attractive  Exposition  at 
the  mouth  of  the  .lames  River. 

The  governors  of  tin*  .Jamestown  Exposition  had  an  opportunity 
to  make  a record  hy  completing  t Ik*  show  on  time.  No  other  na- 
tional exposition  in  America  has  ever  been  quite  ready  for  the 
public  on  (lie  date  appointed.  The  great  (’hieago  World's  Fair, 
commemorating  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  lauding  of 
Columhu*.  was  first  postponed  from  1H02  to  I89.V-*  full  year — 
and  then  openpd  nlsmt  a month  after  the  rrvised  date.  The  ItufTalo 
and  St.  lands  expositions  wen-  likewise  tardy. 

So  there  is  really  no  cans*-  for  wonder  that  the  governor*  of 
the  Jamestown  Exposition  (ailed  to  break  the  long,  unfortunate 
record.  They  did 
open  the  show  on 
April  2fi.  the  day 
designated  by  Con- 
gn-ss,  but  it  is  a la- 
mentable fact  that  not 
three-quarter*  of  the 
buildings  nr  the  ex- 
hibits were  completely 
prepared  for  exhibi- 
tion by  that  date. 

There  has  been  so 
much  criticism  and 
insinuation  of  late 
directed  against  the 
management  of  the 
Fair  that  the  story  of 
the  Kx|>osition  shall 
Is1  herewith  lni|Mr 
tiallv  set  forth,  with 
particular  reference 
to  thb  causes  of  de- 
lay and  to  the  fright- 
ful menace  to  health 
and  success  in  the 
condition*  prevailing 
in  the  outlying  dis- 
trict over  which  the 
Exposition  authorities 


have  no  jurisdiction.  Itrmcdial  mean*  are  being  applied  now  as  a 
result  of  the  incessant  demands  of  the  army  authorities.  The  very 
officers  who  were  loudest  in  their  denunciation  of  the  condition* 
that  prevailed  a fortnight  ago  now  express  their  belief  that  the 
nrightMirhnod  of  the  Exposition  will  remain  as  healthy  as  the  Ex- 
position territory  itself.  And  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Fair 
ground*  is  pronounced  perfect  hy  competent  and  unprejudiced 
authorities. 

To  compare  the  state  of  the  Exposition  to-day  with  what  it  was 
at  the  time  of  the  opening  i*  enough  to  reassure  the  visitor  that 
all  will  soon  lie  complete,  the  last  brick  laid  in  the  last  building, 
the  very  latest  exhibit  temptingly  displayed,  the  final  touches  put 
on  every  hit  of  roadway  and  preens  ward.  < If  course,  the  <!o«Lpeed 
and  Siisim  Constant  piers,  with  Discovery  landing  between  them, 
will  still  In-  unfinished.  still  a Idot  on  the  landsca|n-. 

But  these  great  com  nu*m  ora  live  piers  are  national  work,  over 
which  the  governors  of  the  Jamestown  E\|s>sition  have  no  more 
control  than  they  have  of  the  tides.  They  are  Is-ing  built  by 
Federal  mechanic*,  governed  b\  Federal  engineers,  and  it  is  the 
material  for  them,  in  unsightly  freight-cars  and  ugly  heaps,  that 
makes  an  eyesore  of  the  sea  approach  to  the  Ex|sMition  which 
should  have  been  the  most  beautiful 

And  the  matter  of  tardiness  ji.  building  the  piers  leads  naturallv 
to  a view  of  the  first  cause  of  all  the  delay —the  dilatory  policy  of 
Congress.  When  t lie  project  was  first  mooted  a decade  ago  by  the 
late  (icncral  Fitxhugh  las-,  the  plan  was  to  commemorate  the  first 
landing  of  white  settlers  on  American  soil  hy  an  ex|MMition  on  a 
tinniest  scale.  Year  by  year  the  scope  of  the  celebration  grew  until 
the  burden  of  financial  siip|s>rt  In-cauie  list  heavy  for  the  State  of 

Virginia,  which  has 
always  been  more 
illustrious  than  rich. 

The  State  of  Vir- 
ginia nevertheless  ap- 
propriated $350,000 
for  the  enterprise,  the 
Jamestown  Exposi- 
tion Company  sold 
•750,000  worth  of  its 
$1  .IHHMKMI  capital 
stock,  and  the  11a- 
t i o n a I government 
contributed  $1,250.- 
000.  But  this  was 
not  enough,  and  last 
year  application  was 
made  to  the  govern- 
ment for  a loan  of 
$1 .000.000.  to  tie 

secured  l»y  a Ib-n  on 
the  gale  receipts  and 
concession*.  It  was 
I lu-  deluv  in  ohtain- 
ing  Ibis  loan  that  was 
primarily  responsible 
for  tin*  unfinished 
slate  of  the  Exposi 
tion  on  tlie  opening 
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BACKYARD  VIEWS  IN  THE  MENACING  PINE  BEACH  SETTLEMENT.  JUST  OUTSIDE  THE  EXPOSITION  GROUNDS 


A House  in  which  a Sick  The  Conditions  which  Confronted  the  County  Sanitary  Officials  when 

Man  lives  over  a Cesspool  they  finally  undertook  to  Clean  up  the  Exposition  Neighborhood 


day.  According  to  Virginian*  who  visited  Washington  last  winter, 
S|woker  Cannon  vowed  that  only  over  his  dead  body  would  Con- 
gress appropriate  more  money  for  Jamestown.  There  was  a long- 
continued  deadlock.  Senators  Daniel  and  Martin  had  to  force  the 
appropriation  by  including  it  in  the  Emergency  and  Deficiency  bill, 
ami  it  was  only  tlie  itup.issihility  of  defeating  the  Jamestown 
appropriation  without  ruining  the  entire  bill  that  induced  Speaker 
Cannon  to  con  writ  to  the  appropriation.  During  tlie  wrangle  much 
valuable  time  was  hmt.  ami  it  was  only  three  months  ago  Hint  the 
governors  of  the  Jamestown  Imposition  Company  were  able  to  get 
hold  of  the  loan. 

They  were  now  in  the  midst  of  their  troubles,  instead  of 
emerging  from  them,  for  they  were  delayed  not  only  by  the  most 
stormy  and  backward  spring  that  Virginia  has  seen  in  many  years, 
but  by  numerous  strikes  am  >ng  the  mechanic*  and  laborer* — to  say 
nothing  of  the  uwfnl  inertia  which  overwhelm*  every  man  who 
tries  to  do  any  kir.d  of  work  in  the  South. 

If  only  the  opening  could  have  l*s-n  deferred  until  June, 
the  army  of  8000  workmen  would  have  had  everything  in 
plats-.  il.it  nnst  |Minemt-ul  was  impossible.  The  date  of  the 

opening,  April  ‘20,  was  unalterably  fixed  by  act  of  Congress j 
tin*  National  Government  had  issued  its  invitations  to  the 

governments  of  Great  Britain,  France.  Germany,  Austria.  Italy, 
Japan,  etc.,  to  send  their  navies  to  Hampton  Hoads  for  that  par- 
ticulur  occasion.  It  was  absolutely  impossible  to  secure  one  day's 
delay.  An  unprejudiced  observer  cannot  but  admire  the  courage 
and  persistence  and  good  humor  with  which  the  Virginians  have 
encountered  all  the  obstacles  in  their  way,  and  made  the  best  of  a 
trying  situation. 

In  spite  of  nil  these  drawbacks  the  governor*  were  able  to  pre- 
sent to  the  public  an  Exposition  nearly  three -ouarter*  finished  on 
tlip  scheduled  opening  day.  In  tin*  /our  weeks  that  have  since 
elapsed  much  hard  and  effective  work  has  hern  done. 

Practically  all  of  tin-  building*  an*  finished — the  chief  excep- 


tion* being  the  Art  Gallery.  the  Georgia  Building,  and,  curiously 
enough,  the  New  York  State  lluilding.  It  was  rather  amusing  to 
a New-Yorker  who  has  read  in  the  publications  of  his  beloved 
native  State  so  much  free  criticism  of  the  backwardness  of  the 
Exposition  at  present,  to  find  the  New  York  lluilding  very  far 
frum  completion.  lYrlutp*  some  «luy  these  cheerful  critic*  may 
present  the  excuse*  for  the  building's  unfinished  state.  In  the 
mean  time  the  ini|>artial  observer,  l<*>king  upon  the  New  York 
Building,  and  listening  to  Do-  New  York  ululations,  ia  constrained 
to  new  and  sad  reflections  U|*>n  him  who  sees  not  the  beam  in  his 
own  eye  while  still  trying  to  pluck  tin?  mote  out  of  hia  brother's 
eye. 

The  governors  of  the  Exposition  declare,  with  great  confidence, 
that  the  entire  installation,  with  the  exception  of  the  government 
pier  and  tin*  Negro  Building,  will  la-  in  complete  working  order  by 
June  10,  Georgia  Dmv,  when  President  Roosevelt  will  again  visit 
the  sit-nr,  To  this  olstervcr  it  seems  far  more  likely  that  the 
whole  show  will  Is*  in  order  by  the  end  of  -lunc.  no  longer  needing 
an  apohgist,  but  fit  to  take  its  plnrc  among  the  bent  expositions 
of  recent  years. 

But  the  governors  must  lie  ever  ready  with  the  spur.  The  labor 
problem  in  tbe  South  consists  very  largely  in  tlw  business  of  keep- 
ing  the  black  man  and  brother  awake  and  on  the  job.  For  rxuniple: 
there  was  this  morning  in  Raleigh  Court,  one  of  the  division*  of 
the  Exposition,  a congestion  of  vehicle*  which  left  only  a narrow 
passage  clear  for  traffic.  In  this  space  two  high-wheeled,  siuall- 
bodied  cart*,  each  drawn  by  a mule  and  driven  by  a negro,  came 
head  to  head.  Neither  could  advance  until  one  or  the  other  gave 
way.  Each  one  refused  to  budge.  This  dialogue  followed: 

"Git  oaut  mah  way!” 

“ No-o-o-o!  You  git  on  lit  in  ah  way!" 

" No,  ah  won't." 

**  Yai*.  you  will.” 

"Won't,  neidi-r.  Whali  you  b'longt” 


An  open  Cestpool  under  a Fruit-  One  of  the  Mushroom  Structures  In  Pine 

shop,  within  Twenty  Feet  of  a Well  Beach  on  the  Edge  of  a Lake  of  Rain-water 

WHERE  THE  DANGER  OF  POLLUTED  WATER  AND  BAD  SURFACE  DRAINAGE  MENACED  EXPOSITION  VISITORS 
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“ Jamestown  Con- 
st ruction  Cotnp'ny.” 

“Huh!  Jamestown 
/N-struction  Cotnp'ny, 
yn*  mean.” 

“ No-o-o-o!  Con- 
«t ruction-  Cotnp’ny!” 

“ /n-struction  Com- 
p’ny 

••  Con-at  ruction — 

For  all  1 know, 
those  negroes  an*  at  it 
yet.  The  title  of  the 
ciaupnny  was  n choice 
toy  for  them.  They 
tossed  the  Word  hack 
mill  forth.  T1»e  lilaek 
teamsters  on  the 
oilier  carta,  trucks, 
ami  wagons  grinned 
and  chuckled  as  the 
debut"  went  on.  Mean- 
time the  work  of  the 
Jamestown  Construc- 
tion— or  is  it  /li- 
st ruction,  after  all  T — 

Cotnp’ny  was  duly  de- 
layed. Score*  of  in- 
stance* like  this  al- 
most seemed  to  justi- 
fy the  yearnings 
heard  in  certain  quar- 
ters  for  the  Man  with 
a Club. 

It  is  difficult  to  be 
tem  iterate  in  s|ieech 
when  one  considers 
the  dreadfully  unsani- 
tary condition*  that 
prevailed  until  a few 
day*  ago  among  the 
t w o thousand  in- 
habitant* of  the  little 
town  of  I’inc  Reach, 
which  within  a few 
week*  thi*  *pring 
grew  mushriMimlike 
just  outside  of  the 
Kxponition  ground*. 

All  sorts  of  Coney 
Island  shows,  mining- 
town  saloons,  and 
concert  hall*  and 
queer  little  simps  and 
stores,  such  as  one 
would  rxpect  to  find 
in  the  wild  and  woolly 
West,  are  thiekly  clus- 
tered over  a * little 
more  than  a square 
mile  of  territory  be- 
tween the  main 
entrance  to  the  Kx- 
•position  and  the  Pine 
Reach  pier.  Here  a 
horrible  state  of  ulfuir*  arose, 
supply  nor  sewerage  facilities. 


TWO  WAYS  OF  DISPOSING  OF  REFUSE 


Two  Negroes  sleepily  dawdling  over  the  Taak  of  an  Army 


The  successful  Crematory  Pit  used  by  the  Military  Regimen ta 


The  people  had  neither  water 
The  result  was  that  the  must 
primitive  devices  for  disposing  of  garbage  and  all  sort*  of  waste 
material  were  maintained  side  hy  side  with  shallow  wells  hastily 
driven  in  the  light  sandy  soil.  As  long  ago  ns  lost  fall  these  condi- 
tions Is-gan  to  bring  results  in  the  shape  of  attacks  of  malaria 
upon  the  unhappy  people  of  Pirn-  Reach.  During  the  winter  a 
suspension  of  muluriu  activity  took  place,  but  with  the  flr*t  warmth 
of  spring  the  mosquitoes  reappeared  and  began  to  spread  the  germ*. 
Inasmuch  as  a regiment  each  of  United  State*  infantry,  cavalry, 
und  artillery  is  quartered  in  close  proximity  to  the  Pine  Reach 
settlement.  Major  ! •eneral  F.  D.  Crant.  in  command  of  the  camp, 
issued  an  order  early  in  April  giving  these  direction*: 


1.  The  chief  danger 
expected  is  malaria, 
which  cxi*ts  in  a 
malignant  form,  and 
ia  always  contracted 
through  mosquitoes. 
The  moat  extreme 
mean*  must  be  taken 
to  guard  against 
them.  No  one  must 
sleep  without  having 
a mosquito  bar  care 
fully  adjusted,  and 
any  soldier  violating 
this  rule  must  he 
brought  to  trial  be- 
fore a summary  court. 
Not  every  mosquito  is 
infected,  bo  that  most 
of  the  bite*  are  harm- 
less, but  it  must  he 
remembered  that  the 
disease  is  of  slow 
growth,  and  that  it 
may  he  two  weeks  or 
much  longer  after 
Is-ing  bitten  by  an  in- 
fected mosquito  be- 
fore symptoms  de- 
velop, and  in  the 
mean  time  the  man  is 
a source  of  great 
danger  to  his  com- 
rades, some  of  whom 
might  loop  health  or 
life  from  malaria  con- 
tracted from  him. 

2.  Typhoid  fever  in 
always  present  in  this 
region,  and  is  gener- 
ally contracted  by  eat- 
ing nr  drinking  un- 
cooked foods  which 
are  infected  by  pol- 
luted water,  hut  may 
also  lie  infected  by 
tlies,  which  carry  it 
from  the  discharge*  of 
the  *ick.  In  the  early 
stages  or  in  walking 
cases,  and  during  con- 
valescence, men  fre- 
quently spread  the 
disease  broadcast,  so 
that  all  open  cesspools 
and  drains  must  be 
considered  highly 
dangr  rolls. 

3.  T1m  drinking 
water  is  considered 
safe  at  thi*  time,  but 
it  is  not  known  bow 
long  that  this  will 
continue.  It  ia  there- 
fore ordered  that  all 

the  drinking  water  be  boiled  either  in  camp  boilerB  or  by  the 
Forbes- Waterhouse  tioiler.  If  the  latter  is  used,  it  must  lie 
managed  by  a reliable,  carefully  instructed  soldier. 

4.  The  most  extreme  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  flies  from  the 
footl,  particularly  after  it  is  cooked.  These  insects  may  come  from 
considerable  distance*,  and  a*  there  are  numerous  unsanitary  open 
cesspools  in  the  vicinity  outside  the  ramp,  they  must  be  looked 
upon  os  highly  dangerous.  Food  receptacles,  kitchens,  and.  if 
practicable,  dining  tents  must  he  carefully  screened. 

5.  All  foods  purchased  in  the  vicinity  and  not  supplied  by  the 
Commissary  Dr|iartniciit  must,  a*  far  a*  practicable,  lie  carefully 
investigated  a*  to  their  source,  particular  attention  being  paid  to 
milk,  which  frequently  carries  typhoid  in  hot  weather.  Fruit*  and 
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vegetable*.  oaten  raw.  should  tir«t  I*-  carefully  washed  and  with 
extra  care,  pn-f-rably  in  water  which  ha*  been  boiled. 

('*.  To  guard  again*!  ptomaine  poisoning  which  i*  apt  to  tu-cur  in 
camp  condition*  in  hot  wmthcr.  it  is  directed  that  no  hnshr*  or 
Other  meat  mixtun*  In-  made  except  immediately  M»n*  u*r.  Any 
<-«K4;cd  mult*  kept  over  fnan  meal  to  meal  miwl  be  kept  in  small 
quantities  on  ice.  Kxlru  can-  miut  lie  taken  to  delect  the  least 
tainting  of  meat*,  and  even  eU*pieioi 
Stale  fruit*  are  [sirticiilurly  harmful 
cepted  if  delivered  wurm. 

Thin  writer  vi*it«sl  Pine  I tench  a few  day*  ago  and  saw  thing* 
that  friglili-in-d  him.  In  a sandy  field  dotted  with  ecniMiy  under 
growth  truckmen  were  dumping  great  load*  of  kitchen  garbage, 
meat  and  vegetable  can*.  *tuble  rcfu*c.  and  other  decomposing 
stuff*.  Swann*  of  flit-**  wen*  Isittming  on  the  messes  and  Hying 
about.  1>-**  than  one  litindri**!  yard*  away  -within  hwv  distance 
of  typhoid  infer  lion  by  flic*  —were  three  hotel*  calculated  to  acetan- 
modate  two  hundred  |*-r*«n*.  In  the  mid*t  of  the  danger  hcapa. 
sitting  on  old  *<«a|>l*»xe*  and  sheltered  from  the  cold  breeze  by 
empty  hogshead*.  wen*  a doucliy  young  negro  and  an  infirm  aged 
black  man.  They  were  crouching  over* a tiny  fire  of  chip*  and 
hough*,  warming'their  hand*. 

*•  What  arc  you  doing  here.  I'ncloT”  I asked. 

“ De*  rnakin'  a flah.  sub.”  the  aged  one  repliid.  touching  hi*  cap. 

“ What'*  the  tire  for?” 

M faiwd.  I dun'no'.  *uh,"  aaid  the  old  man.  “ Dit  tole  me  tuh 
keep  a llah  hu'nin'  hveh  fer 
de  garlmgc.  an’  I'm  keep*™’ 
it — da'*  all.'* 


A middle  aged  woman  with 
rhulky  cheek*  and  bluish 
gray  lip*  approached  the  in 
•pector. 

•'  Doctor,”  she  pleaded,  Iht 
teeth  ciiattering  a*  slu-  apokc. 
“ doctor,  won't  yon  conic  in 
and  ««*•  my  lunliand.  lie  ha* 
malaria.” 

•'  You're  having  a malarial 
chill  yourself  right  now.”  the 
iliK'tor  answered. 

“Oh,  I know."  tin*  woman 
answered.  “ hut  my  hu*l>atid 
i*n‘t  aliie  tn  get  out  of  lied.'* 
Tin-  doctor  and  the  visitor 
went  in  together.  The  hus- 
band's Ix-droom  was  next  to 
the  kitchen  of  one  of  the 
hotels  built  to  accommcKlnte 
visitor*  to  the  Kx|MmitiiHi. 
lie  was  proprietor  of  the  res 
taurant  part  of  the  hotel. 
1'ndcr  the  kitchen  ami  tin- 
man'* bedroom  wa*  an  o|ien 
c r s * p o o I.  which  extended 
within  tiflix-n  feet  of  a now 
and  shallow  well,  from  which 
presently  water  would  In- 
drawn for  drinking  and 
cooking.  11m-  husband  wa* 
shivering,  pate.  gray  iip|s-d. 
racked  with  [min — it  typical 
case  of  malaria.  The  doctor 
did  what  wa*  possible  for 
him.  and  later  urged  the  pro- 
prietor of  tlte  inn  to  make 
other  arrangements  for 
water  and  sewerage.  In  another  building  a quarter  of  a mile  away 
the  ins|M*ctor  and  the  visitor  found  an  ojirn  re**|**«l  under  a 
fruit  shop  and  within  twenty  f«-et  of  n well.  Near  by  a man  wa* 
squatting,  driving  nail*  in  a plank. 

••  (>s.*|MMi| ?'*  be  mumbled  through  a mouthful  of  nail*,  “t'er- 
taiuly.  (tight  here,  behind  me.  Naw.  it  don't  do  no  harm.” 

— ....  By  way  of  commentary  on  this,  a *wami  of  genn -carrying  Hi*** 

fond*  mu*t  lie  discarded.  wa*  buzzing  between  tlie  owspnnl  and  the  fruit  *bop. 

Milk  sltotild  never  be  ac-  -j  It  i*  a great  pleasure  to  !h-  side  to  report  that  tin  town  of  Pine 

Beach  i*  now  being  overhauled  by  compi'tmt  sanitary  olem 
The  early  neglect  came  from  the  fact  that  tills  compact  little  city, 
containing  not  only  the  l)iiilding*  already  dcm-rils-d,  but  al*o  half 
a dozen  large  hotel*  calcnlaleil  to  *hrltrr  thousand*  of  exhibition 
visitors,  suddenly  sprnng  into  existence  in  the  trtu k-farming  lands 
of  Norfolk  County.  The  Board  of  Supervisor*  of  the  county,  un- 
accustomed to  big  munici|ial  probh-m*.  calmly  slept  over  their  duty 
in  spite  of  the  protest  of  Major  Woodruff  and  Cuptain  Jams,  the 
military  sanitary  nfficers.  Tile  condition*  seemed  ut  one  time  to 
threaten  the  entire  enterprise  with  disastrous  epidemics  of  malaria 
or  typhoid  fever  or  both.  But  the  writer  had  been  investigating 
tlie  lack  of  drainage  and  the  consequent  supply  of  infected  water 
for  only  two  day*  when  the  Norfolk  County  ltnard  of  Supervisor*, 
spurred  to  a realization  of  their  duty  liy  the  governors  of  the 
Jamestown  Kxposition.  appointed  a m<**t  energetic  and  competent 
man  to  clean  up  the  town.  Then-  is  no  doubt  that,  from  this  time  on 
IIm*  town  of  Pine  Itcach  will  la-  us  healthy  as  the  Kxposition  itself. 


Tht  Jamestown  Exposition  at  its  Best— the  Promenade  before  the  State  Buildings 


(If  course  none  of  the  garb 
age  wa*  being  burned.  It 
wa*  with  great  relief  tluit  the 
writer  visited  the  crematory 
of  (Im*  Twenty-third  Infantry. 
I'nited  Stati*  Army,  less 
than  half  a mile  away  Here, 
in  a circular,  hrickwallrd  pit 
the  garbage  from  the  com 
pany  kitchens  was  Is-ing 
burned.  Two  alert  negnx-s 
were  keeping  the  lire  ablaze. 

“ Twenty-five  Iwr’I*  o’  stuff 
we  hti'nrd  sim*  eight  o’clock 
<lis  mawnln’."  said  one  of 
them.  •'  an’  it's  only  'levcn 
erclock  now.” 

In  the  heart  of  the  Midden 
town  of  Pine  Bench  the 
visitor  found  a sanitary 
officer  of  the  I'nited  State* 
army  inspecting  a camp  of 
ten  huddled,  dirty  tents  in 
which  fifty  or  sixty  gypsies 
were  living.  All  sort*  of  tilth 
were  scattered  about  the 
sandy  soil,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  ramp  a negro  was 
driving  a well— fine  hygienic 
outlook. 


**  I II  report  it  again,  said  cnnivs,  i>j  [.nuiMn  u*o4  l'bs%ni<i.  kspuiaui 

(lie  olfner.  wearily.  “ I nope 

it  will  do  some  good.”  A few  of  the  Buildings  which  are  likely  to  be  permanently  Maintained 
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THE  FATHER  OF  THE  GAME 

By  L.  J.  DE  BEKKER 


THE  Houm  of  Chadwick  lias  had  two  titled  members  in 
recent  years — Sir  Edwin,  famous  in  his  day  us  a sanitary 
engineer,  who  lived  to  Ito  ninety-three  an<l  received  a 
K.  C.  II.  from  vjtuen  Victoria  in  recognition  of  his 
services;  and  Henry,  his  jOUDgrt  brother,  known  wherever 
Ihim-ImII  is  played  as  The  Father  of  the  dune,  who  reckons  his  age 
at  eighty-three.  To  be  eighty-three  is  something,  hut  Father  Chad- 
wick doesn't  look  it.  Like  I'eter  I’an.  he  won't  grow  up.  and. 
despite  his  years,  his  attitude  toward  the  things  he  loves  has  all 
the  buoyancy  of  youth.  To  »««■  him  at  his  l«-st  in  |a»int  of  youth- 
fulm-ss.  you  mu*t  see  him  at  the  ImII  pork,  where  he  is  sure  to  be 
conspicuous  by  reason 
of  his  commanding 
figure  and  long  gray 
heard,  and  because 
tin*  attention  he 
ceivcs  from  the 
player*  and  officials. 

There  his  enthusiasm 
is  contagious.  He 
still  is,  its  he  has 
been  for  twenty-six 
years,  editor  of  the 
otlicial  H a * r b a 1 I 
Cuttle,  and  is.  beside*, 
the  recognized  Amer- 
ican authority  on 
cricket. 

" When  1 was  a 
schoolboy  in  Brook- 
lyn in  1837.”  says 
The  Father  of  the 
(lame,  "the  only 
prominent  field  sport* 
in  vogue  were  horse- 
racing  and  the  old 
English  game  n f 
cricket;  the  latter  u 
game  which  had  Iteen 
played  in  New  York 
city  since  the  middle 
of  tire  previous  cen- 
tury— it  being  on 
record  that  a cricket 
match  was  played  on 
n field  near  what  is 
now  Fulton  Market 
as  early  as  1751. 

Hunning  races  were 
tire  feature  at  the  old 
I'nion  Race  - course 
near  Jamaica,  and 
trotting  matches  at 
the  t'entreville  course. 

M Though  a form  of 
hasclsill  was  played 
l»v  the  old  Olympic 
Tnwn-hall  Club  as 
early  a*  1831,  tire 
first  regular  baseball 
club  was  not  organ- 
ised until  1845.  and 
that  was  the  Knicker- 
bocker Club,  which 
still  clung  to  a form 
of  tuwn-tall.  Our 
national  game,  as  it 
is  now  played,  dates 
i t * existence  n o 
farther  back  than 
1857,  the  year  of  the 
organization  of  the 
first  National  Asso- 
ciation of  ItasclHill 
Players.  I tnav  add 
that,  up  to  the  decade 
of  the  sixties,  base- 
ball was  played  entirely  l»v  amateurs,  all  professionalism  in  the 
game  being  tarred  liy  tin-  old  National  Association  rule*.  In 
I hi JH  the  first  proft-— ional  baseball  team  was  organized  in  Cincin- 
nati. and  a team  of  regular  salaried  players  ti*»k  the  field,  the 
club  in  question  being  known  a*  the  Red  Stockings. 

" In  1871  I was  instrumental  in  dividing  the  Iwsetall  fraternity 
into  two  classes.  amateur  ami  professional,  by  assisting  in  the 
organization  of  Hie  first  National  Association  of  Professional  Ball 
Players,  which,  in  IRTfi.  gave  way  to  the  present  National  la-ague. 

“ You  ask  mv  opinion  as  to  why  it  is  that  our  national  game,  in 
its  professional  department.  lias  been.  and  still  is.  disgraced  hv 
a degree  of  ‘rowdyism*  foreign  fo  the  character  of  the  game 
it-s-lf.  and  costly  to  llm  mngnate*  of  the  clubs  in  the  loss  of 
patronage  of  the  grand  stand*  which  it  lends  to;  Im-ho])-*  being  a 
heavy  hand  ion  p to  tin-  effort*  made  to  sustain  the  high  reputation 
of  the  existing  system  of  * organized  * professional  baseball,  by 


the  rulers  of  the  ' National,’  and  ‘ American  ’ baseball  leagues, 
and  by  those  of  the  majority  government  of  the  * national  Asso- 
ciation of  Professional  Baseball  League*.' 

'•  In  the  early  history  of  professional  baseball,  especially  during 
the  decade  of  tin?  seventies,  when  that  curse  of  all  field  sports,  pool 
gambling,  nearly  gave  a death-blow  to  the  whole  professional 
business  of  tbe  game,  I had  to  tattle  with  the  evil  in  ouestion. 
until  I drove  every  * crook 1 of  the  period  out  of  the  professional 
fraternity,  and  then  it  was  chut,  the  ba*<-tall  business  began  to 
earn  the  splendid  reputation  it  now  potMtaara  of  being  the  mo6t 
honestly  conducted  sport  or  game  there  1»  in  vogue,  in  which  pro- 
fessional exemplars 
take  part.  But  of 
late  years  an  abuse 
ho*  Iteen  allowed  to 
grow  up  in  the  pro- 
fessional baseball 
ranks  second  in  its 
costly  effect  to  the 
evil  of  downright 
■ crookedness  ’ ; and 
that  is  the  ‘ kick- 
ing' evil,  vis.,  the 
disputing  of  the  ck“- 
visions  of  the 
umpire*  in  the  game, 

“ During  the  past 
decade  this  demoral 
izing  evil  grew  to 
such  extreme*.  owing 
to  the  laxity  in  disci- 
pline on  the  part  of 
club  - team  manager* 
and  the  aid  and 
countenance  given  the 
managers  and  their 
players  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  magnates 
of  the  professional 
leagues  and  clubs, 
that  it  led  to  the  in- 
auguration of  a con- 
dition of  things  in 
the  ranks  which  dis- 
gusted the  Is-st  class 
of  patrons  of  the  pro- 
fc*sional  business  at 
large.  Then  it  was 
that  the  President  of 
the  young  American 
League.  Mr.  Ban 
Jshiiso  n.  entered 
upon  a crusade 
against  the  ‘ kick- 
ing' evil  and  ita  se- 
quence of  rowdy 
blackguardism  in  the 
nuiks-  and  his  good 
example  woke  up  the 
other  league  mag 
nates  to  a realizing 
sense  of  (lie  very 
costly  nature  of  the 
abuse  on  loss  of  pub 
lie  patronage;  and 
since  then  the  black 
guard  ' kickers.'  of 
the  decade  of  the 
nineties,  have  been 
driven  from  the 
ranks  of  organized 
tasehall,  ana  the 
abuse  reduced  to  a 
comparatively  small 
minority,  of  ugly  and 
hot-tempered  players, 
who  have  yet  to  learn 
the  folly  of  the  habit,  in  the  loss  of  cool  judgment  (he  ‘kicking’ 
habit  invariably  involves. 

" I notice  tii.H  despite  the  efforts  of  Messrs.  Pulliam  of  the 
National  league.  and  of  Mr.  Johnson  "f  the  American,  the  ‘kick- 
ing.' i-|»-ciall>  in  the  poorly  managed  teams  of  the  two  league*, 
i*  still  indulged  in.  owing  to  tie-  bu-l  that  the  gentlemen  in  ques- 
tion do  not  iwsb'  the  iiuitiol  intu/  fit  the  en'wr." 

'■  Ha*  hu-ctall  n-nchisl  the  final  degree  in  it*  evolution T” 

••  |ty  no  nuMin*.  Tlo-  fauli  ha*  always  Is-i-n  in  cricket  that  too 
iiiileh  importams-  was  given  Hi*-  hatting.  The  fault  in  baseball  to- 
day i*  the  piTMuineiire  given  to  pitching  and  fielding.  Properly  to 
round  «>nl  the  game.  *j»M-in1  »t  n ««  must  1»-  laid  on  hatting,  so  as  to 
gise  it  ispial  importance. --to  iqiialixr  the  force*  of  attack  and  de- 
fence.” 

Then-’*  something  new  f«»r  the  hull  -player*  and  the  "fans”  to 
think  uImmiI  and  talk  «U»ul.  or  even  to  write  about. 
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EUROPE’S  QUEEN  OF  SORROWS 

THE  LATEST  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  EMPRESS  ALEXANDRA  FEODOROVNA  OF  RUSSIA 

Fr-tn  phu«cn«A  »y  A I'nJcfwoMi 
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A HISTORIC  OCCASION  IN  MADRID  KING  ALFONSO  ACKNOWLEDGING  THE  GREETINGS  OF  HIS 
SUBJECTS  AFTER  THE  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  BIRTH  OF  A SUCCESSOR  TO  THE  SPANISH  THRONE 


SHORTLY  AFTER  T1IE  CEIIEMOMEH  ATTENDING  THE  MIRTH  or  THE  PRINCE  UP  THE  ANTI  MIAN,  ALPONHO  APPKAltKU  ON  A HAUXJNY  AT 
THE  FRONT  UP  THE  PALACE  IN  MADRID  TO  ACKNOWLKDUE  THE  JOYPCI.  A<  1'I.AM ATIONH  OP  THE  POPIT.ACK  OVER  AN  EVENT  OP  MO- 
MENTUla  INTEREST  TO  THE  NATION.  THE  KINO  MAY  IIF.  IDENTIFIED  IN  THE  PIIOTOORAPII  AS  THE  DIMINUTIVE  FI  HI"  RE  IN  THE  BALCONY 


THE  FEAST  OF  TIGERS 

By  R.  HOLT  LOMAX 


BOWMAN  UVIMiSTON  had  licen  hark  from  India  only  « 
week,  yet  I lie  follow*  at  the  Colonial  Club,  among  whom 
lie  Used  (o  Inisk  ill  mi  ul niii*|ihoio  of  high  regard,  wore 
already  commencing  to  look  uneasy  when  lie  liegan — 
no;  not  began;  resumed  hi*  interminable  atone*  about 
tigrr-hiinting. 

It  is  mil  given  to  every  man  who  carries  big  gima  to  India  to 
bring  down  three  fine  tiger*,  and  everybody  felt  that  Livingston 
*houtd  lie  allowed  a little  (Mirdoiuihle  swagger;  but  it  is  weari- 
some to  luive  to  follow  through  dinner  after  dinner  an  rathii- 
siaat'a  long  lule  ulioiit  hmmlahs  and  thilcariir  and  Hale  bungaloic* 
mid  all  the  llindustanee  rest  of  it,  So  it  was  with  gratitude  that 
we  all  listened  to  the  interruption  of  Lieutenant  de  la  Roche  when 
lie  told  it  tale  that  stopped  |nnir  Living-ton's  tiger  reminiscences 
forever.  Our  buoyant  friend  was  laying  down  the  law  that  the 
tiger  til  ken  to  man-eating  only  when  ho  is  too  aged  and  decrepit 

to  hunt  wild  animal*.  I)e  la  Kochs,  a dry,  brown  little  fellow 

late  of  the  French  army  in  Tonquin,  begged  hi*  pardon  most  elab- 
orately, and  *aid: 

*'  I know  you  will  believe  that  I am  not  animated  by  a spirit 
of  caption*  contradiction  when  I tell  you  of  my  experience  to 
the  contrary.  The  ineidt-nt  wa*  no  awful  that  I ain  reluctant  to 

*|ieiik  of  it.  I assure  you  that  every  time  I hear  or  read  the 

word  tiger  the  air  alanit  me  seem*  to  vibrate  with  the  shrieks  that 
I shall  never  forget. 

••  I wa*  leading  a surveying  expedition  last  year  ovrr  the  Pou 
Cha  Hong  Mountains,  on  the  wav  into  China,  when  we  suddenly 
found  mu -elves  menaced  by  a horde  of  tiger*.  Nothing  I had  ever 
heard  prepared  me  for  such  a siege  as  this.  In  the  daytime  we 
could  -eo  t he  huge,  silent,  blnck-and -yellow  lieast*  -linking  through 
the  bush  not  far  from  onr  column.  They  never  came  near  enough 
to  attack  ii“  in  fores*,  but  they  trotted  and  walked  watchfully 
along  a course  parallel  with  our*,  and  seemed  to  la*  always  wait- 
ing for  a chance  to  pounce  upon  any  straggler.  You  may  believe 
that  we  ndvarieed  with  absolutely  unbroken  unity. 

“ 1 hud  always  believed  that  the  tiger  is  a solitary  creature,  that 


hunts  alone.  «r.  at  most,  in  paira.  But  here  they  were  actually 
stalking  us  in  numbers — we  often  saw  as  many  as  seven  or  eight 
at  one  time.  Although  they  only  menaced  us  at  long  range  in 
the  dav,  the  tiger*  were  very  dangerous  at  close  range  after  night- 
fall. Under  the  udviee  of  our  tai  finn,  or  bead  man,  I made  the 
camp  very  compact.  and  always  ended  the  day's  march  at  least 
one  hour  before  the  brief  twilight.  Then  we  built  a ring  of  camp- 
fire-  around  our  *topping-plncc  to  keep  the  tigers  away.  You 
Americans  have  heard  of  the  awful  temperature  in  the  Philip- 
pine*. Relieve  me,  it  is  still  hotter  and  more  moist  in  Tonquin. 
Add  to  that  the  warmth  from  the  campfires,  and  you  shall  derive 
from  the  »um  total  some  idea  of  the  awful  heut  we  had  to  undergo 
every  night.  The  air  wa*  stilling.  We  slept  very  little,  and  then 
only  fitfully. 

" One  night,  ns  we  were  do/.ing  inside  our  ring  of  fire  in  the 
Wang  Hoa  Forest,  we  were  aroused  by  the  cries  of  human  beings 
in  awful  distress.  Mv  friends,  I have  heard  at  the  opera  and  in 
the  theatre  sounds  which  represented  the  cries  of  mnnv  souls  in 
ugonv,  but  never  have  I listened  to  such  shrieks  a*  thorn-.  The 
;mml*-r  of  Voices  seemed  to  la-  myriad.  There  rould  Ik-  no  doubt 
of  the  dire  extremity  of  thr  people.  In  a moment  every  one  in 
our  cainp  wa*  wide  awake.  I called  the  Ini  pan. 

“ * Oct  the  lmys  ready,'  I ordered  him.  * We  must  save  tho-e 
people.' 

" ' My  lord,'  lie  replied,  ' it  is  madness.  |>o  not  lead  us  outside 
of  the  ring  of  fires.  If  we  go  we  shall  die,  The  tigers  will  devour 
us.  They  are  nl  work  now.  It  i*  the  cries  of  their  victims  that 
we  hear.  We  can  do  no  good,  and  if  we  go  we  die.' 

" Orudually  the  erica  diminished  in  volume,  died  into  silence. 
I felt  rather  than  heard  the  rustic  of  every  leaf  in  the  forest. 
Sleep  was  inipoasihle  for  any  of  ul  We  tossed  on  our  cots,  op- 
irc**cd  by  the  stifling  beat  of  our  protective  fires,  and  frightened 
iy  the  scream*  that  still  rang  in  our  ear*. 

"It  was  safe  to  venture  out  nl  daybreak:  «n.  with  my  sub 
altera,  the  tai  pan,  anil  a dozen  r na  (nun.  I proceeded  in  the 
( Con  I in  Rcrf  on  page  Uni.) 
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A NEW  ALL-STEEL  HIGHWAY  FROM 
NEW  ENGLAND  TO  FLORIDA 


How  the  new  Bridge  over  Hell  Gate  will  Look  when  Completed 


WITH  the  completion  of  plana  for  the  new  East  River 
bridge  of  the  New  York  Connecting  Railroad,  a mo- 
mentous step  is  taken  in  the  railroad  development  of  the 
Atlantic  States.  This  bridge,  which  will  form  part  of 
a steel  viaduct  more  than  three  miles  long,  will  connect 
the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad  system  in  the 
Bronx  with  tin*  tang  Island  and  Pennsylvania  systems.  With  a 
sweeping  curve  the  viaduct  will  pas*  over  Hell  Cate.  Wards  Island, 
Little  Hell  Cate.  Randalls  Island,  and  Bronx  Kills,  mnking  possible 
a through  all  rail  mute  I jot  ween  New  England  ami  the  South  and 
West.  Through  trains  from  Boston  may  then  run  to  New  York, 
Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  and  Washington.  Palm  Beach.  New  Or- 
leans. Chicago.  St.  Louis,  or  any  other  Southern  or  Western  city 
without  leaving  the  rails.  Heretofore  ears  for  such  through  trains 
have  been  ferried  around  New  York  fnan  the  Bronx  to  Jersey 
I itv. 

The  plans  for  the  bridge  over  the  waters  of  llell  Cate  show  n 
steel  arch  span  of  1000  foot  between  abutments.  These  abutments 
are  monumental  stone  towers,  dividing  the  arch-bridge  proper  from 
tin*  steel  viaducts  that  approach  St.  Cranite  at  the  liase.  moulded 
concrete  above,  the  towers  will  rise  to  a height  of  200  feet, 
ami  will  contain  room*  needed  for  railroad  operation.  The 
tracks  themselves  will  la*  140  feet  above  the  water,  passing  through 
the  steel  urt-hes  that  rise  l.iO  feet  higher.  Some  of  the  steel  tiii’Ui- 
Abors  will  la*  nine  feet  in  diameter  ami  weigh  100  tons  each. 

This  will  lie  the  longest  ami  heaviest  steel  bridge  iu  the  world. 
Kightv  thousand  tons  of  steel  will  Is*  used  in  its  construction. 
It  wifi  carry  four  railroad  tracks,  imbedded  in  atom  ballast  so  as 
to  render  the  structure  noisebss. 

The  carrying  capacity  of  the  bridge  will  Is*  twenty  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  or  equal  to  four  linn  of  the 
heaviest  freight  locomotives.  About,  three  years  will  la*  necessary 
for  its  completion. 

Of  the  four  tracks  which  it  will  carry,  two  will  Is*  for  passenger 
and  two  for  freight.  The  passenger  tracks,  l»y  way  of  a cut -off 
in  Queens  County,  will  connect  with  the  tunnels  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  and  its  central  station  at  Thirty-third  Street  and 
Seventh  Avenue.  Manhattan,  and  with  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
and  its  seashore  resorts  and  city  stations:  and  all  of  ihrse  lines 
will  connect  with  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford,  ami 
other  New  England  linea.  The  freight  tracks  will  run  aeroas 
Queens,  and.  with  the  Ixmg  Island  Railroad,  will  form  a big  loop 
around  Brooklyn.  Ill  rough  freight  from  New  England  to  the 
huuth  and  West  will  Is-  carried  over  this  route  and  across  New 
York  Ray  from  Bay  Ridge  to  Grernville.  New  Jersey.  Thus  there 
will  Is*  two  distinct  routes  for  tin*  two  chiascs  of  traffic,  and 
neither  will  interfere  with  the  other.  Reside*  planning  n bridge 
of  ample  strength,  tin*  constructor*  have  endeavored,  to  make  it 
architecturally  impressive. 


Another  View  of  the  new  Bridge  which  wlU  make  It  poaaiblc  to  run  through  Trains  from  Boston  to  Palm  Beach  without 
leaving  the  Ralls.  At  present  Cars  for  such  through  Trains  must  be  Ferried  around  New  York  from  the  Bronx  to  Jersey  City 


THE  NEW  DIPLOMACY 

By  JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS 

The  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  opera,  "The  Mikado,"  has  been  suppressed  In  England  for  fear  of  offending  Japan. — Cable  Despatch 


Now  let  u*  call  off  “ Hamlet  *'  sad  leat  we  disturb  the  chain* 

(H  honor  and  affection  that  have  bound  us  to  the  Daues. 
Suspend  the  sale  in  bakeshop*  of  the  dainty  Charlotte-Rusae, 

Ia*st  with  our  friends  the  Russians  we  nhall  violate  tin*  truce. 

No  longer  sell  Bologna,  and  on  Roquefort  look  askance 
Lost  we  lie  charged  with  showing  teeth  unto  our  friend*  of  France. 
Forbid  our  little  boy*  and  girls  to  dance  that  funny  spiel 
Of  walking  Spanish  iest  w**  grieve  our  allies  of  Castile. 

Give  up  tike  droll  Dutch  dialect  that  Field*  and  Welter  spoke. 
'Tis  possible  that  Kaiser  Bill  would  not  enjoy  the  joke. 
Suppress  Bret  Harte’a  immortal  lines  about  the  Heathen  Chink — 
We  can't  afford,  these  times,  to  place  fair  Peking  on  the  blink. 


Stop  Kinging  *'  Tcpvatorc  " ; let  old  "Rigoletto”  flit — 

They're  mighty,  mighty  sensitive  out  then-  in  Sunny  It. 

Let ‘no  oih*  beat  a Turkish  rug.  or  shake  it  with  a jerk: 

.lust  Bpnngv  and  dust  it  gently  lest  you  pain  the  festive  Turk. 

No  jokes  about  the  iceman's  crime*  nhould  Is*  allowed  to  go — 

It  will  not  do  to  pain  or  grieve  the  friendly  Eskimo. 

Stop  minstrel  shows,  ’(were  better  so;  a much  more  peaceful  plan 
To  do  no  thing  that,  can  offend  the  dusky  Congoan. 

Then  we  shall  have  an  amity  benignant  and  world  wide. 

Friend*  will  ts*  found  increasingly  on  every  single  side. 

What  quarrelling  is  needful  l«*r  a really  happy  life 

Keep  for  your  neighbor*,  children,  and  the  mother  of  your  wife. 
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The  distinguished  Sportsman  (hooting  Docks  on  the  Preserve  of  General  E-  P. 
Alexander  at  South  Island,  South  Carolina,  two  Days  before  his  Seventieth  Birthday 


MR.  CLEVELAND 


IN  H 


The  Daughters  of  the  House—  Esther  (on  the  Left)  aged  13.  and  Marion,  aged  II 


Mr.  Cleveland  accepting  a Loving-cup  from  the  Stale* 
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At  Princeton  The  Return  from  a good  Day  on  the  Duck-pond*.  Mr.  Cleveland 

ah  owing  the  Trophies  of  his  Bag  to  General  and  Mrs.  Alexander 

IS  HOURS  OF  EASE 

V It'NDER  VOOD  A INKER  WOOD 
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THE  EDALJI  CASE  AND  BRITISH  JUSTICE 

By  SYDNEY  BROOKS 

LONDON  CORRESPONDENT  FOR  "HARPER’S  WEEKLY" 


George  Edalji 

TIIE  CENTRAL  riUCRE  IX  THE  CAME 


Lokmhi.  .If or  o,  /pt>7 

IT  i*  fortunate  that  British  justice  rarely  err*.  For  when  it 
docs  err  it  err*  through  that  stupidity  against  which  the 
god*  tight  in  vain.  The  notorious  lleek  rmac  of  two  or  three 
year*  ago  was  t lie  mult  of  nothing  tirlilx'mtp  or  premeditated, 
of  mi  fM-rm-riitioii  or  perjury,  of  no  |ic«litntir  iiwinti'iii'p  ii|nju 
legal  technicalities,  of  no  cooked  up  rvidenrc,  of  nothing,  in  short, 
that  in  any  way  )e  item  bled  the  Dreyfus  alfiiir  with  which  it  was 
hysterically  compared.  It  was  the  result  'imply  of  stupidity,  the 
stupidity  of  officials  who.  having  got  an  idea  into  their  heads,  not 
only  emild  not  get  it  out  again,  hut  were  inevitably  driven  to  d«  all 
they  could  to  justify  it.  The  Kdalji  case  has  [xrliajM  a wnnewhat 
more  sinister  hs>k.  and  I ik* 
not  think  it  uncharitable  to 
describe  it  as  something  more 
tlian  an  instant*  of  a pachy- 
dermatous and  incorrigible 
stupidity.  That  i*.  of  course, 
•>n  the  assumption,  which 
very  few  Englishmen  do  not 
share,  that  a mistake  has  in 
faet  las-n  committed.  We 
shall  know  before  long  wlutt 
the  isunminsion  wliieli  was  am  ■ 
(minted  to  review  the  whole 
ease  thinks  on  that  point.  It 
has  already  been  reported  that 
the  finding*  of  the  cxmimi*- 
sion  are  in  Kdalji**  favor,  and 
that  lie  is  to  lie  granted  a free 
pardon.  But  as  none  nf  the 
sittings  of  the  commission 
have  lieen  in  public,  and  as 
there  is  littlr  sense  in  fiardnn- 
ing  a man  for  a crime  of 
which  he  was  infrrrntiallv 
innoeent.  I think  Hm*  report 
may  Ik-  disunited  as  guess- 
work ami  nothing  more. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  ex- 
ceedingly involved,  but  with 
tlie  help  of  the  admirable  statement  which  Sir  Arthur  Oman 
Doyle,  in  his  Is-st  Sherlock  Holmes  vein,  put  forth  a few  mnntha 
ago  on  Kda Ill's  In  half.  I shall  hope  to  be  aide  to  reduce  them  to 
some  sort  of  order. 

The  story  begins  as  far  hack  as  1K"4,  when  the  Bevrrrnd  S. 
Kdalji.  a Church  of  Kngland  clergyman  of  I ’a  race  origin,  was 
married  to  u Misa  Stoneham.  Such  marriages  are  of  course  rare, 
hut  race- prejudice  i*  curiously  quiescent  in  Knglislimen  and  Kng- 
lishwonu-u — so  long  as  tlicv  stay  in  Kngland — and  the  union  lie- 
tween  an  English  girl  ami  a colored  clergyman  mh-iiis  to  have  been 
regarded  us  N.anctliing  unusual,  indeed,  i>ut  not  worth  resenting. 
An  uncle  of  the  bride  held  the  gill  of  the  living  of  Great  Wyrley 
in  Staffordshire,  a half  mining.  half-agricultural  pari-h  The 
Reverend  S.  Kdalji  was  presented  to  it  a few  years  after  his  mar- 
riage. He  lias  now  been  the  vicar  for  thirty-one  years,  conducting 
himself  in  his  somewhat  dillicult  position  with  great  dignity  and 
discretion,  hut  he  was  natu- 
rally. (o  some  extent,  a 
marked  man.  Ills  son. 

George,  the  central  figure  of 
tin*  present  ca.-s-  was  born  in 
isffl.  When  he  was  twelve 
year*  old,  that  is.  in  1888.  a 
ii  u in  b e r of  threatening 
anonymous  letter*  were  re- 
ceived at  the  vicarage.  They 
were  traced  to  a servant-girl 
ill  the  house,  who  was  accused 
among  other  things  of  writ- 
ing up  riluihl  sentences  nlmut 
her  employers  on  nuthouses 
and  buildings.  She  was 
hound  over  to  keen  the 

f tea  re,  and  for  a while  the 
etters  ccu-s-d.  In  I8H2  they 
began  again,  and  this  time 
they  were  sent  not  merely  to 
the  vicarage,  hut  to  other 
(Ms.ple  in  the  iicighlmrliaMMl. 

They  lasted  for  three  yean*. 

Siwiic  of  them  were  published 
by  Mr.  Kdalji  in  the  Stafford- 
shire papers  in  the  hone  that 
their  author  might  he  dis- 
covered. Tlicv  nil  proceeded 
from  n single  source,  and 
they  were  nil  tainted  with  the 
incident  of  the  servant-girl 
ill  ISSS,  They  were  necom 
panh'il  by  a long  series  of  in- 
genious and  elaborate  hoaxes, 
such  us  llic  continiuil  laying 


of  objects  on  the  vicarage  window-sills  or  under  the  doors.  These 
letters  had  four  signal  characteristics.  They  showed,  first,  an 
almost  diabolical  hatred  of  the  whole  Kdalji  family,  u hatred  that 
seemed  particularly  directed  against  George.  Secondly,  they  dis- 
played an  equally  frantic  adniiiation  for  the  local  police.  Thirdly, 
they  were  marked  with  a real  or  simulated  religious  mania. 
Fourthly,  they  lietrayed  an  extremely  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
names  mid  affairs  of  the  (s-opli*  in  the  district. 

1 have  said  tluit  various  hoaxes  were  played  at  the  time  on  the 
Kilalji  family.  Advert isements  wen-  inserted  in  their  name  in  the 
local  papers:  trudi speoplc  delivered  cargoes  of  unordcred  goods; 
amt  so  mi.  Finally  a forged  apology,  signed  with  George  Kdalji's 
name,  and  instantly  disowned  by  him.  appeared  in  the  public  press. 
In  it  he  was  made  to  confess  himself  the  writer  and  author  of  the 
anonymous  letters  ” received  by  various  persons  during  tin*  last 
twelve  months.”  Among  the  hoaxes  was  the  placing  of  a large 
key  on  the  vicarage  doorstep  on  December  12.  1892.  This  key  was 
quickly  found  to  have  lieen  taken  from  Walsall  Grammar  School. 
Wulsull  being  a town  some  six  miles  away.  This  incident  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  chief  constable  of  the  county.  < 'upturn 
the  Honorable  G.  A.  Anson,  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  furnished 
with  information  connected  with  it  (tartly  by  the  local  police  and 
partly  from  a sourer  which  lie  has  never  disclose*!.  This  informa- 
tion led  him  to  write  to  Mr.  Kdalji  accusing  his  son,  George,  nf 
having  stolen  the  key  from  tie*  Walsall  Grammar  School,  and  laid 
it  on  the  vicarage  doorstep,  i George,  I may  add.  was  not  educated 
at  Walsall  Grammar  Selmol. I The  letter  elided  up  with  this 
astonishing  sentence:  ” I may  sav  at  once  that  I shall  not  pretend 
to  believe  any  protestations  of  ignorance  which  your  son  may  make 
about  this  key.  More  Ilian  two  years  later,  when  Mr.  Kdalji  wrote 
to  tli*'  chief  constable  compluining  of  the  anonymous  letters  and 
tlic  repealed  hoaxes,  he  received  in  reply  a letter  in  which  tlie  chief 
constable  certainly  seem** I to  hint,  but  did  not  o|Miily  state,  tluit 
George  was  the  culprit.  The  point  to  note  is  that  the  Staffordshire 
police  hml  from  the  loginning  their  suspicions  of  young  Kdalji. 

At  the  end  of  180.1  both  the  letters  and  the  lioaxrs  suddenly 
ceased.  From  that  day  till  |HH3  pcaix*  reigned  in  Great  Wyrley. 
though  George  Kdalji  was  a resident  in  the  vicarage  all  the  lime. 
Then  Is-gan  the  eerie*  of  outrages  tluit  sent  the  nrigldsirhood  Into  a 
(ainic.  On  February  2.  HUM.  a valuable  horse  was  found  to  have 
Ihs*ii  cut  open  during  the  night.  Two  months  later  a cob.  three 
months  later  a cow.  tlM>n  another  horse,  then  a sheep,  then  two 
cows.  Then  two  horses  wer*'  put  to  death  in  the  same  way.  On 
August  17  a pony  at  Great  Wyrley  Colliery  was  similarly  destroyed. 
It  was  for  this*  crime  that  George  Kdalji  was  arrested  mu  I con- 
victed. But  his  imprisonment  caused  no  cessation  of  the  out  rages. 
On  SeptemlsT  21  another  horse  was  disemlsiwelled,  In  November 
a horse  and  mare  were  found  mutilated  in  the  same  field.  In 
February,  I1M14 — Kdalji  nil  this  time  lieing  in  prison — another  horse 
was  ripped  open,  and  finally,  in  .March,  two  sheep  und  a lumh  were 
similarly  killed.  For  this  last  < rime  a miner  named  Farrington  was 
convicted  on  circumstantial  evidence  and  sentenced  to  three  years’ 
imprisonment. 

Why  was  George  Kdalji  arrested  for  the  crime  of  August  17 T 
Chiefly  because  tlie  epidemic  of  anonymous  letters  had  hurst  out 
again  ami  his  name  was  mentioned  in  severs!  of  them.  Whether 
the  1903  letters  were  by  the  same  hand  as  those  of  1885  and  1888 
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there  it  no  absolute  proof  to  show,  hut  nil  the  pn  liabilities  of  the 
ca«-  point  that  way.  The  hah-h  were  »ignnl  in  varloua  names, 
hut  the  mure  important  of  them  pur|M»rtrd  to  mute  from  a young 
schoolboy,  named  timtom,  who  not  only  denied  nil  knowledge 
of  them,  hut  wan  away  in  the  Isle  of  Man  when  wane  id  them, 
hearing  a Staffordshire  'postmark,  were  written.  liMtom  travelled 
to  school  with  some  companion*  every  clay  by  train,  and  Kdalji,  who 
went  to  laisincs*  hy  the  name  train,  had  more  than  once  hap|s*ned 
to  get  into  the  same 
eompartment  with 
them.  As  some  of  the 
other  boys  wen*  re- 
ferred to  by  name  In 
the  anonymous  Irltcr*, 
it  was  ronsidrn*d  that 
the  pnliee  BOO  red 
point  hr  being  able  to 
prove  t'lia t Kdalji  was 
or  might  have  hern  ac- 
ejuainted  with  them. 

For  the  theory  of  the 
js>l id*  was  that  Kdalji 
rind  the  author  of  the 
anonymous  letters 
were  one  and  the 
name.  This  is  a some- 
what remarkable 
theory,  because  several 
of  the  letters  openly 
aerttsed  Kdalji  of 
being  the  perpetrator 
of  the  outrages,  and 
others  charged  him 
with  various  acts  of 
immorality.  Some  of 
the  letters  were  sent 
to  Kdalji,  others  to 
his  fattier,  and  other* 

— among  them  one 
threatening  to  shoot  a 
|Mi|irr  sergeant — to  tile 
police.  Their  general 
purport  was  that  a 
eat  tie  - maiming  gang, 
of  whieli  Kdalji  wai 
the  chief,  had  been 
organized  and  w a s 
preying  upon  the  dis- 
trict. 

Kdalji*  actions  at 
the  time  of  these*  out- 
rages were  scarcely 
those  of  a guilty  man. 

Such  anonymous  let 
Un  as  he  received 
liim«clf  he  at  once 
communicated  to  the 
police.  He  offered  a 
reward  of  £25  in  the 
public  preau  for  the 
apprehension  of  the 
criminal — for  his  own 
apprelieiision,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of 
the  police.  He  sug- 
gested to  them  that 
bloodhounds  should  Is’ 
employed  in  running 
down  the  eriniinai. 

This  is  hardly  the  way 
in  which  n guilty  man, 
anxious  to  avoid  de- 
link ion,  would  liehave. 

Moreover,  his  whole 
mode  of  life  und 
character  were  at  vari- 
ance with  the  sus- 
picions of  the  police. 

In  11H)3  he  was 
twenty-seven  years  old 
and  a practising  law 
yer.  lie  was  ex- 
tremely aliy  and 
nervous,  a total  ab- 
stainer. u non- 
smoker.  absorbed  in 
li  i s profession.  I n 
which  as  a student  he 
luid  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  so  afflicted  with  astigmatic 
myopia  that  Sir  Conan  Dovle.  who  has  himself  practised  as  an 
oculist,  declared  that  " the  iiin  of  such  a man  scouring  fields  at 
night  and  assaulting  cattle  while  avoiding  I lie  watching  polio* 
was  ludicrous  to  any  one  who  ran  imagine  what  the  world  looks  like 
to  eyes  with  myopia  of  eight  dioptres." 

It  was.  ns  I have  said,  for  the  crime  of  August  17.  liMt-l.  that 
Kdalji  was  arrested  and  convicted.  <<n  that  day  Kdalji  reached 
home  at  tl.fflt.  walked  down  to  the  lasdniak'-rs  in  the  village  and 
returned  to  the  vicarage  for  supper  at  0.25,  After  supper  he 
retired  to  ls*d  in  the  same  room  aa  his  father.  Tin  licdroom  door 
was  locked  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Kdalji**  usual  custom,  and  tlie 


outside  of  the  house  was  watched  hy  constables  and  detectives 
whose  suspicion*  had  lieen  directed  towards  the  young  lawyer.  No 
one  was  seen  to  leave  it.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  pony,  which  was  dis- 
covered mutilated  at  0.50  next  morning,  was  seen  apparently 
uninjured.  He  tween  those  hours,  therefore,  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted. TIm*  I lev.  S.  Kdalji  testified,  ami  there  was  nothing  to 
shake  his  evidence  in  the  slighlrst.  that  his  son  spent  those  hour* 
in  bed  in  the  same  room  with  him.  On  the  morning  following 

the  out  rage  t h c 
police  went  to  tlu* 
vicarage.  The  son 
had  already  gone  off 
to  h u s i n e s s.  TIm* 
police  ordered  his 
purents  to  produce 
all  the  young  man's 
clothing.  One  coat 
was  said  to  In*  damp 
— the  night  liad  been 
excessively  rain  y — 
and  to  have  stains  on 
it.  Some  of  the 
stains  on  analysis 
proved  to  lie  starch 
stains,  protwhly  front 
fish  sauce  or  bread 
and  milk;  and  tw* 
olln-rs  on  the  right 
cuff,  a In  nit  the  si«* 
of  a dime,  wen?  de- 
clared to  Is*  mum 
ntaltan  blood.  A set 
• *f  razors  belonging  to 
the  vicar  was  also 
seized : some  of  them 
were  found  to  be  wet 
and  a rust  stain  was 
disixiveri'd  on  another. 
The  police  theory  was 
that  Kdalji  luul 
rip]s*d  up  the  pony 
with  a razor,  and  hud 
done  it  with  such  in- 
conceivable expert- 
ness  that  only  two 
dubious  drops  of 
blond,  each  the  size 
of  a dime,  hud  fallen 
oil  his  cuff. 

It  u t ls*sides  the 
stains,  the  coat  was 
also  alleged  to  have 
It  u r s e It  u i r s on  it. 
Mr.  ami  Mrs.  ami 
Miss  Kdalji  and  the 
| to  I ice  • inspector  ex- 
amined it  at  the 
vicarage.  The  inspect- 
or t bought  he  saw 
some  horsehair*,  hut 
none  of  the  fnmilv 
wus  able  to  detect 
them.  The  inspector 
took  the  cout  iiwav 
with  him.  Twelve 
hours  later  it  was 
examined  by  tlie 
police  surgeon,  who 
picked  from  its  sur- 
face twenty-nine  un- 
doubted horsehair*. 
I will  not  say  tluil 
the  police  put  them 
there,  luil  It  is  un- 
<|itc*tioiuihlc  that 
after  the  coat  was 
taken  to  the  police 
station,  and  before  it 
was  examined  by  the 
surgeon,  a portion  of 
the  hide  of  tin*  muti- 
lated pony  was  also 
in  tin*  possession  of 
t h e police.  Some 
damp  trouser*  and  a 
pair  of  very  wet  hoots 
w«*re  also  discovered 
at  t he  vicarage. 
Kdalji  denied  wearing  either  tlie  coat  or  the  trousers  on  the  night 
of  tlie  outrage,  hut  admitted  that  he  had  worn  the  hoots.  It  had 
ls*en  raining  most  of  the  day  and  Im*  had  got  them  wet.  Hut  no 
him *i|  was  found  on  either  tie*  trouser*  or  the  Issits.  and  the  mud 
on  them  was  road  mud.  not  the  yellow-red  mixture  of  clay  ami  sand 
that  lay  round  the  scene  of  the  crime. 

Then*  is  no  need  to  go  into  the  rest  of  the  evidence  that  was  pro- 
duced against  the  prisoner.  It  wn*  of  the  same  specious  character 
throughout.  Hut  there  are  one  or  two  points  to  Is-  noted  in  con- 
nection with  the  outrages  that  were  committed  while  Kdalji  was 
in  prison.  One  of  these  ended  in  the  death  of  a horse  belonging 
(Continued  on  /Mt/e  Ml.) 
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In  kin  defence  of  tleorgr  Kdalji,  Sir  Conan  I toy  I r made  a vital 
/joint  of  Ike  accused  mail's  extreme  short  sight etlncsn.  In  order  to 
make  clear  the  importance  of  this  /joint,  the  tiro  illustrations  on 
this  jni ye  irere  prrpaml  hy  the.  " London  Sphere."  The  upper 
photograph  thou  * an  interior  as  a wins  w!lh  normal  night  would 
are  it,  The  other  photograph  ah  own  the  name  interior  an  a man 
with  Kdalji’n  r inion  would  see  it,  taken  hy  a specially  adapted  lean. 
Kdnl)i‘n  father  ha s testified  that  hin  non  did  not  unc  glasses  prior 
to  hin  arrrnt.  It  in  plain  that  if  all  that  Kdalji  could  nee  of  a 
nhop  in  daylight  in  what  in  shown  in  the  lower  illunt ration,  hr 
would  nee  practical!//  nothing  at  night;  and,  an  Sir  Conan  Doyle 
han  pointer!  out,  “ to  find  a pony  in  a dark  field,  or,  indeed,  to  find 
the  field  itnrlf  . . . would  hr  a hard  tank,  white  to  aroiil  a lurking 
iralrhtr  irould  be  abnolutelg  impossible  ” 
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CHAPTER  XII 

A QUEER,  secret  meeting  of  negro**  wan  going  on  in  I>arly. 
Stealthily  they  left  llnir  cabin*  uni!  ramshackle  homes, 
and  one  by  one,  through  the  daj-kcst  ami  alleys, 

k they  made*  their  way  to  the  house  of  Xeb  Wynn,  a man 
who  had  acquired  his  physical  being  from  the  confluence 
of  three  distinct  strewn*  of  blood — the  white,  the  Cherokee  Indian, 
and  the  negro.  ||r  owned  ami  drove  a dray  on  the  streets  of  the 
town  and,  I wing  economical,  he  had  accumulated  enough  means  to 
build  the  twn-»tory  frame  ( n«d  yet  painted!  house  in  which  he 
lived.  The  lower  door  was  used  for  a negro  restaurant,  which  Xch's 
wife  managed,  the  upper  was  devoted  to  the  family  bedroom.  a 
guest  chandler  for  any  one  who  wished  to  spend  the  night,  and  a 
fair  sized  " hall."  wltii  windows  on  the  street,  which  was  rentpd  to 
colored  people  for  any  purpose.  such  as  dances,  lodge  meetings,  or 
ehurrh  sux-lalde*. 

It  was  In  this  room  where  no  light  burned  that  the  negroes 
met.  Indeed,  no  light  was  below,  and  when  a negro  who  had  been 
secretly  summoned  reached  the  spot,  lie  assured  himself  that  no 
one  was  in  sight  and  then  approached  the  restaurant  door  on 
tiptoe,  rapped  twice  with  his  knuckles.  puu-x-d  a moment,  and 
then  rap|s-d  three  times.  Thereupon  Xeb.  with  his  ear  to  the 
keyhole  on  the  inside,  cautiously  iqs-ncd  the  door  and  drew  the 
applicant  within,  and  closing  the  shutter  softly,  asked,  “ What  is 
the  password?" 

" Mercy,’*  was  the  whispered  reply. 

"What’s  the  countersign ?” 

**  Peace  an*  good  w ill  to  all  men.  Thy  will  lie  done." 

“All  right,  I know  you.”  Xeb  would  say.  “Sit  down  up  dar; 
hut.  mind  you.  don't  s|s-ak  on*  word." 

And  thus  they  gathered — the  men  who  were  considered  the  moat 
substantial  colored  citizens  of  the  town.  Alsiut  ten  o’clock  Neb 
cnine  cnutiou»ly  up  tin*  narrow  stairs,  entered  the  room,  and  sat 
down. 

“ We  are  all  here."  he  announced.  ” Brother  Hardcastle.  I’ve 
done  my  part.  1 ain’t  no  public  speaker:  I’ll  leave  de  rest  ter 
you." 

A figure  in  one  of  the  corners  rose.  He  was  the  leading  minister 
of  the  place:  lie  cleared  his  throat  and  then  said:  “ I would  open 
with  prayer,  hut  to  pray  we  ought  to  stand  or  kneel,  and  either 
thing  would  make  too  much  disturbance.  We  can  only  ask  Hod 
in  our  hearts,  brothers,  to  lw  with  us  here  in  the  darkness  and  help 
lead  us  out  of  our  trouble!  help  us  to  decide,  if  we  can.  singly 
or  in  a body,  what  course  to  pursue  in  the  grave  matter  that  con- 
front* our  rare.  We  are  tiring  sorely  tru'd,  tried  almost  past 
endurance:  hut  tlie  God  of  the  white  man  is  thr  God  of  the 
black.  I have  been  talking  to  Brother  Black  to-day.  and  I feel — " 
He  broke  off,  interrupted  by  a sharp  rapping  on  the  stair  lielow. 
"Hush!”  Xeb  Wynn  cried  out  in  a warning  whisper.  He  crept 
on  tiptoe  across  the  carpet  less  room,  out  into  the  hallway,  and 
leaned  downward. 

” Who  dat  t”  1m*  asked,  in  a calm,  raised  voice. 

” It’s  me.  Xeb.  1 want  ter  see  you.  Hurry  up." 

“It’s  my  wife.”  Xch  informed  the  hreathle**  room.  "Sounds 
Ink  she’s  seared.  Don't  say  er  word  till  1 git  Iwek.  Mind,  you 
folk*  got  ter  Is-  careful  ter  night." 

He  descended  the  creuking  stairs  to  the  lauding  below.  They 
caught  l 1m*  low  mumbling  of  his  voice  intermingled  with  that  of 
Id*  wife,  and  then  he  crept  hack  to  tlrem — strangely  silent,  they 
thought,  for  after  he  had  resumed  his  seat  against  the  wall  in 
the  dark  human  line  they  heard  only  hi*  heavy  breathing. 

Burk  Black  lose  and  leaner)  momentously  on  the  hack  of  his 
chair.  **  I’m  goin’  to  tell  you,  faithful  friends,  a «i-cret."  he  said ; 
" * secret  which  ef  it  was  out  dat  we  k no  wed  it  might  hang  u*  all. 
So  far  it  rests  wid  me  an’  a Muck  *oman  dat  kin  Is*  trusted  -my 
wife,  (ien’nien.  I know  whar  IVle  Warren  is.  I kin  lay  my  hands 
on  'ini  any  time.  He’s  right  here  in  di*  town  ter  night. 

A subdued  burst  of  surprise  rose  from  the  dark  room,  then  all 
was  still;  so  still  that  the  speaker's  grasp  of  his  chair  gave  forth 
a Imrsh.  rasping  sound. 

“Yes.  my  wife  seed  ’im  in  de  ol’  luml>er-yard  back  o’  our  house, 
en  lie  was  seeh  er  «igl»t  ter  look  at  dat  she  mighty  nigh  went 
out’n  ’er  senses,  lb*  was  all  cut  in  dp  faro,  an’  his  clothes  en  shoes 
was  de*  bangin’  to  ’im  by  strings  en  hi*  eyes  was  most  poppiu' 
out’ll  hi*  head,  lie  VM  starvin'  ter  death  hadn't  had  a liite  t’ 
cat  since  he  ran  off.  When  she  seed  ‘ini  it  wa*  about  a hour  by 
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sun.  en  he  begged  'er  tu  fetch  ‘im  aome'n*  t’  eat.  Gen’men.  he  was 
so  hungry  dat  she  say  he  licked  her  ban’s  lak  er  dog  when  he 
was  talkin’  to  'er.  She  come  home  en  told  me  en  ax  me  what  ter 
do.  < ten ’men.  To'  God  on  high  I want  ter  do  my  duty  ter  ray  race 
en  also  to  de  white,  but  I couldn’t  ms*  my  way  ter  'meddlin’.  De 
white  folks — some  of  ’em.  anyway — say  dat  we  aid  an’  encourage 
crimes  ‘mongst  our  people,  en  while  my  heart  was  {deedin'  fer  dat 
boy  I couldn’t,  underhanded,  he’p  ’im  widout  goin’  ter  de  men  in 
power  accordin'  ter  law." 

"And  you  did  right.”  spoke  up  the  minister.  "As  much  as 
I pity  the  hoy.  I would  have  acted  as  you  have  done.  He  i» 
accused  of  murder  and  i*  an  escaped  prisoner.  To  dcchle  that  lie 
was  innocent  and  help  him  escape  is  exactly  what  we  are  blaming 
his  pursuer*  for  doing — taking  the  law  into  hnnds  not  sanctioned 
by  authority.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  ran  decide  the  matter, 
and  that  is  the  law  of  the  land  we  live  in.” 

” I>at's  exactly  de  way  I looked  at  it,"  said  black,  “ en  so  I 
tol’  my  wife  not  ter  go  nigh  'im  ergin.  I knowed  dU  meet  in'  was 
up  fer  to-night,  en  I de*  thought  I'd  fetch  it  here  en  lay  it  ‘fo’ 
you  all  en  take  er  vote  on  it.” 

'*  A good  idea.”  said  the  minister  from  his  chair.  “ And. 
brethren,  it  seems  to  me  we.  a*  a body  of  representative  negroes 
of  this  town,  have  now  a golden  opportunity  to  prove  our  sincerity 
to  the  white  race.  As  you  say,  Brother  Black,  we  have  been  ac- 
cused of  remaining  inactive  when  a criminal  was  being  pursued 
for  crimes  against  the  white  people.  If  we  eon  agree  on  it  to  » 
unit,  and  can  turn  the  prisoner  over,  now-  that  all  efforts  of  the 
whites  to  apprehend  him  have  failed,  our  art  will  lie  flashed  all 
round  the  civilized  world  and  give  the  lie  to  the  elinrgr  in  question. 
Do  you  think.  Brother  Black,  that  I'etc  Warren  is  still  hiding 
near  your  house?” 

“ Yes.  I do.”  answered  the  barber.  “ He  would  1*  afeard  to 
leave  ilat  place,  en  I reckon  lie's  waitin’  dar  now  fer  my  wife  ter 
fetch  'im  sotne'n' t’  wit.’’ 

” Well,  then,  all  we’ve  got  to  do  is  to  see  if  we  can  thoroughly 
agree  on  the  plan  propose*!.  I suppose  one  of  the  first  things,  if 
we  do  agree  to  turn  him  over  to  the  law.  is  to  consult  with  Mr. 
Carson  Dwight  and  see  if  Im*  ran  devise  a way  of  acting  with  per- 
fect safety  to  the  prisoner  and  all  concerned.  If  he  can,  our  duty 
is  clear." 

" Yes,  lie's  de  man.  God  knows  dat,"  Black  said,  enthusiast ically. 
**  lie  won't  let  us  run  no  ri*k." 

"Well,  then."  *uid  the  minister,  who  had  the  floor,  “let  u*  put 
it  to  a vote.  Of  course  i»  must  lie  unanimous.  We  can’t  art  on 
a thing  a*  perilous  as  this  without  a thorough  agreement.  Now, 
you  have  all  heard  the  plan  proposed.  All  In  favor  make  it 
known  l»v  standing  up  as  quietly  as  you  possibly  can,  so  that  I 
may  count  von." 

Very  quietly,  for  so  muny  acting  in  concert,  men  on  all  aidea 
stood  up.  The  minister  then  began  to  grope  round  the  room, 
touching  with  his  hands  the  standing  voters.  " Who's  this?"  he 
suddenly  exclaimed,  when  lie  reaelMal  Xeb  Wynn's  chair  and 
lowensl  hi*  hands  to  the  drayman's  bowed  shoulders. 

" It's  me,"  Xeb  answered.  " Me.  dat's  who— me!" 

CHAPTER  XIII 

“On!"  There  was  an  A*(om*1n*»l  pause. 

“Yes.  it's  me.  I ain’t  votin’  dat  way."  Xeb  said.  “You  all 
kin  act  fer  you’se’f.  I know  what  I'm  about.” 

" But  what’s  the  matter  wid  you?"  Burk  Black  demanded,  sharp- 
ly. “ All  dis  time  you  been  de  most  anxious  one  ter  do  aotneV. 
en  now  when  we  got  er  chance  ter  act  wid  judgment  cn  caution  all 
in  a body  cn.  a*  Brother  Hardcastle  says,  tor  de  honor  of  our 
race.  why.  you — ” 

“ Hold  on.  de*  keep  vo'  shirt  on,”  said  Xch.  in  a queer,  tremulous 
voire.  “ Gen 'men.  I ain't  placed  de*  zactly  de  same  o*  you  all  is. 

1 don't  want  ter  tek  de  whole a’*pwnsibility  on  my  shoulders." 

“ S’ou  are  not  taking  It  on  your  shoulders  alone,  brother."  said 
Hit  minister,  calmly ; " we  are  acting  in  a body." 

“ N'o,  it's  all  on  me."  Xeb  said.  " You  said.  Buck  Black,  dat 
Pete  was  in  de  lumber-yard  'hind  y«*  house.  He  ain’t.  You 
might  se’rrh  ever’  *tnck’  o’  plank*  en  every  dry-kiln,  hut  you 
wouldn't  fin’  ’im.  He's  a cousin  of  my  wife's,  en  me  ’n’  dat  hoy 
was  gival,  true  friends,  en  m>  Im*  rome  here  dea  now  when  you 
heard  my  wife  call  me  an’  tli’nwred  bi**e'f  on  my  mercy.  He's  out 
at  my  stable  now  in  de  hay  up  in  de  loft,  waitin'  fer  me  to  fetch 
’Im  stippen  t'  cat  as  soon  as  you  all  go  off.  My  wife  say  he's  de 
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wont  pitiful  thing  «lat  God  ever  made,  en,  gen 'men.  I'm  sorry  fer 
”im.  I,aw  ur  no  law.  I'm  sorry  frr  'im.  Put  yo’aelvea  in  Pete's 
shoes  an'  you  wouldn't  lie  an  eaav  ter  vote  yo'selYM  behind  «le 
Iwra.  \V har’d  dry  git  a jury  dat  'ud  believe  in  hit  innoceiiee  when 
dey  kin  prove  dat  In*  threatened  de  daid  man!  Nuwhar  in  din 
State.  No  innocent  nigger*  ever  been  hung,  eh!  No  innocent  nigger 
in  ile  rliain-gang.  ehT  Hull  I dey  an  thick  en  Ilea*.” 

When  Neb  had  ceaaed  speaking  not  a voice  broke  the  stillnesa 
»(  the  room  for  fully  ten  minute* ; then  tin*  minister  said.  with  a 
deep  drawn  breath:  “Well,  there  in  really  no  liann  in  liNiking  at 
all  nidi**  of  the  question.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  only  be 
fair,  wince  you  way  I’ete  Warren  in  near,  for  him  to  be  told  of  the 
wituation  and  left  to  choowe  for  himself.” 

“I'm  willin'  ter  do  dat,  (Sod  knows,''  said  Neb;  “en  ef  y'  all 
way  wo.  I'll  fetch  'im  here  en  you  kin  »plain  it  ter  ’im." 

“ I'm  wure  that  will  lie  ls**t,”  said  Hardcawtle.  " Hurry  up. 
To  wave  time,  you  might  bring  bin  food  lie  re — that  in.  if*  your 
wife  ban  not  taken  it  to  him.” 

“ No.  wlie  waw  afennl  trr  go  out  dar.  I'll  niek  Vr  fetch  it  up 
here  while  1 go  after  him.  It  may  tek  time,  fer  he  may  he  afeard 
to  eunie  in.  Hut  ef  I tell  'im  de  grub's  Iwre  I bound  you  he'll 
come.” 

They  heard  Neli’n  voice  giving  inwtnictionw  to  hiw  wife,  and  then 
the  outer  door  in  the  rear  waw  opened  and  clowed.  Presently 
a step  wan  heard  on  the  ntair  and  they  held  their  breaths  ex* 
jw-emntly.  In  it  it  wan  only  Neh’w  wife  with  a plate  of  fiwwl.  She 

Id  awl  it  gropingly  on  a little  table  which  wbe  dragged  woftly 
rum  a corner  into  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  without  a word  re- 
tired. A door  below  creaked  on  itn  hinge*;  steps  resounded  hol- 
lowly from  the  lliwir  below,  and  Neb’s  urgent,  pucil'cc  voice  rone  to 
tin-  tense  ears  of  the  listeners. 

“Come  on:  don't  be  a baby.  Pete,”  they  beard  Neb  nay.  “ Dey 
all  yo*  frirndw  en  want  ter  lic'p  you  out'n  y«'  trouble  ef  dey  kin.1 

'*  Whar  dat  meat!  Wliar  it!  Oh,  tiod,*w1tar  it?”  It  wan  the 
voice  of  the  pursued 
boy.  and  it  liad  a 
queer,  uncanny  sound 
that  all  but  struck 
terror  to  the  hearts  of 
the  listeners. 

“ She  lef  it  up  dar 
whar  dey  all  is/'  Neb 
said : " come  on  I ” 

That  seemed  to  set- 
tle the  matter,  for  the 
clambering  steps  in- 
rn-awrd  ami  then  Neb 
led  Pete  Warren  into 
the  room. 

“ Wait;  let 
vou  er  chair,” 

’said. 

“Wliar  It!  Whar 
it!  My  God ! whar 
dat  meat  T"  Pete  crieil, 
in  a harsh,  rasping 
voice. 

“ Whar’d  she  put 
it  ?”  Neb  asked. 

" Hanged  ef  I know.” 

"On  the  t ab  f e.” 
said  Hardcastle. 

Neb  reached  out  for 
the  plate,  and  had 
no  sooner  touched  it 
than  Pete  sprang  at 
him  with  thr  snarl  of 
an  angry  dog.  The 
plate  fell  with  a 
crash  to  the  floor  and 
the  food  with  it. 

“There!”  Neb  ex- 
claimed, " you  did  It.” 

Then  the  spectators 
witnessed  a pitiful, 
even  repulsive  scene, 
for  the  bov  was  on  the 
floor,  a big  hone  of 
ham  in  his  clutch. 

Nothing  was  heard 
except  the  snuffling, 
gulping.  crunching 
sound  that  issued 
fr<wn  Pete's  nose, 
mouth,  and  jaws. 

“’Sh!"  Neb  hissed, 
warningly;  hut  there 
was  no  cessation  of 
the  ravenous,  noisy 
eating  of  the  starving 
negro.  '4*Sh!”  It  was 
Neb's  warning  hiss 
again.  All  was  silence 
in  the  room ; even 
Pete  paused  to  listen. 

It  was  the  low  drone 
of  human  voices,  and 
many  in  number,  im- 
mediately below.  A 
light  from  a suddenly 


ex|»o*ed  lantern  flushed  on  the  walls.  Neb  approached  the  window, 
hut.  afraid  even  cautiously  to  raise  the  sash.  Im*  stmsl  breathless. 
Then  through  his  dosed  lips  came  the  words:  “We  are  caught; 
gen'men,  we  in  fer  it  certain  en  ahu*.  Dey  done  tracked  us 
down.” 

There  was  u loud  rapping  on  the  door  Isdow,  a stilled  scream 
from  Neh's  wife  lit  tin*  fool  of  the  stairs,  ami  then  a sharp,  com- 
manding voice  sounded  outside. 

“Open  up.  Neh  Wynn,"  it  said.  “We  are  on  to  your  game. 
Some  devilment  is  in  iIm*  wind,  and  we  are  going  to  know  what 
k la” 

Neh  suddenly  uml  Isddly  threw  up  the  sash  and  looked  out. 
“All  right,  gen’men;  don't  bre'k  my  new  lock.  I'll  lie  down  dar 
in  er  minute."  Then  quickly  turning  to  Pete,  he  bent  and  drew 
him  up.  “ Mek  er  im-ak  fer  dat  winder  liack  dar.  slide  down 
de  shed  roof,  en  run  fer  yo'  life.  Hull  I” 

There  wan  a great  clatter  of  chairs  and  feet  in  the  group  of 
men,  a crashing  of  a thin  window-sa^h  in  the  rear,  a heavy  thump* 
ing  sound  on  a roof  outside,  and  a loin!  about  from  lusty  throats 
below : 

“Then*  he  goes!  Catch  'im!  Head  'im  off!  Shoot  'im!” 

Then  darkness,  chaos,  and  terror  reigned. 

CHAPTER  XIV 

Wiiim:  these  things  were  being  enacted.  Sanders,  who  had 
taken  supper  nt  Warren's,  and  Helen  sat  on  the  front  veranda  in 
the  moonlight.  Scarcely  any  other  topic  tlian  Mam’  Linda's 
trouble  hud  l*-eii  broached  between  them,  though  the  anient 
visitor  hail  made  many  futile  efforts  to  draw  the  girl's  thoughts 
into  more  cheerful  channels.  It  was  shortly  after  ten  o’clock 
and  Sanders  »a*  al*>ut  to  take  his  leave,  when  old  Unde  L-wis 
emerged  from  the  shadows  of  the  house  and  was  going  along  the 
walk  toward*  the  gate  leading  into  the  Dwight  grounds,  when 

Helen  called  out  to 
him. 

“ Where  are  v n u 
going.  Uncle  Lewis!” 
she  asked  him. 

He  doffed  his  old 
*louch-hat  and  stood 
l«are  and  bald,  his 
-•month  pate  gleaming 
in  the  moonlight.  “ I 
started  over  ter  see 
Marse  ( 'arson.  Missy," 
he  said,  in  a low, 
husky  voice.  “ I 
knows  "good  en  well 
dat  lie  can’t  do  a 
thing,  hut  Linda's 
lss*n  beggin'  me  ever 
since  she  seed  him  en 
.\lr.  Gamer  drive  up 
at  dr  bark  gate.  She 
thinks  maybe  dey 
I'amt  suppin  'bout 
Pete.  I knows  dey 
hain't,  honey,  'ca'se 
dey  'ud  'a'  liecn  over 
'fo'  dis.  Dar  he  is  on 
de  veranda  now. — Oh, 
Marse  Carson!  Kin 
I son  you  er  min- 
ute!” 

“Yea.  I'll  be  right 
down.  Lewis,”  Carson 
answered,  leaning  over 
the  railing. 

A*  lie  came  out  of 
tho  house  and  ap- 
proached across  the 
grass  Sanders  and 
Helen  went  to  meet 
him.  He  Isiwcd  to 
Helen  and  nodded 
coldly  to  Sanders,  to 
whom  he  had  barely 
been  introduced,  and 
then  with  a fur- 
rowed brow  he  stmsl 
ami  listened  as  the 
o l d m it  u humbly 
made  his  wants 
known. 

“ I’m  sorry  to  say  I 
haven't  heard  a thing. 
Uncle  Lewis.”  he  said. 
“ I'd  have  liecn  over  to 
see  Linda  if  I had.  So 
far  ns  I can  see, 
just  the 

“ Oh.  young  mnrs- 
ler.  I don't  know  what 
I'm  ergoin*  ter  do.  I 
don't  see  how  Linda 
gnin’  ter  pass  thoo  an- 
other night.  She’s 
bumin’  at  de  stake, 


liras  it  i > ».  U.  Mown 

“My  God,  he’s  shot!”  Gamer  called  out 
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Mune  Cariton,  but  thoo  it  all  she  bit*  hr*’*  you  for  try  in'  so 
hard.” 

Canton  lowrml  Kin  head.  There  wax  a look  of  profound  and 
tortured  sympathy  on  Ida  strong  face.  Garner  raoit1  out  of  the 
house,  smoking  a cigar.  and  strolled  situm  the  gras*  toward 
them. 

I'anxm  wax  white,  and  the  arm  Garner  had  taken  wax  trembling. 
“ I don't  know.  Garner — I can’t  stand  anything  like  that."  Dwight 
said.  '•  It  hax  made  me  actually  sick.  I — I can't  stand  it.  Good 
night.  Garner;  if  vou  won't  spend  the  night  with  me  I'll  turn 
in.  I— I—” 

“Hush!  wliat's  that?"  Garner  interrupted,  his  ear  hcnt  towards 
the  centre  of  tin*  town. 

It  was  a loud  and  increasing  outcry  at  Neb  Wynn's  house. 
Several  reports  of  revolvers  were  heard,  and  scream*  and  shouts: 
“ Head  'im  off!  Shoot  'ini!  There  In*  goes  I” 

" Great  God!"  Gamer  cried.  excitedly.  " Do  you  suppose  it  is — " 

He  did  not  finish,  for  Carson  had  raised  his  hand  to  cheek 
him.  and  *t<x>d  staring  through  the  moonlight  in  the  direction 
from  which  tin*  sound*  were  coming.  Then*  were  now  audible  the 
rapid  and  heavy  foot  falls  of  many  runners.  On  they  came,  the 
sound  inen-a-ing  a*  tliey  drew  nearer.  They  were  only  a few 
blocks  distant  now.  Carson  cast  u hurried  glams1  towards  the 
Warren  house.  There,  leaning  on  the  fence,  supported  hv  Helen 
and  I.ewi*.  stood  l.indn.  silent,  motionless.  Sunders  stood  alone 
not  far  away.  On  came  the  rushing  throng.  They  were  turn- 
ing the  nearest  comer.  Nomeltodv  or  something  wax  in  the  lead. 
Was  it  a man.  an  animal,  a mad  dog.  a — 

On  it  came,  forming  the  point  of  a Iminan  triangle.  It  was 
a man.  but  a man  doubled  to  the  earth  by  fatigue  and  weakneasi 
a man  who  ran  a*  if  on  the  point  of  sprawling  at  every  desperate 
leap  forward.  Ilis  hard  breathing  now  fell  on  Carson's  ear*. 

“It's  Pete!"  he  said,  simply. 

Garner  laid  a firm  hand  on  his  friend's  arm.  “ Now's  the  time 
for  you  to  have  common  xen-e."  he  said.  “ Remember,  you  have 
lost  ail  you  care  for  by  this  thing — don’t  throw  in  your  life. 
By  God.  you  aba 'n’t!  I’ll — ” 

Dwight  wrenched  his  arm  from  the  clutch  of  Garner  and  dashed 
through  tlic  gate  and  was  out  in  the  street  just  as  the  negro 
reached  him.  stretched  out  his  hand*,  and  fell  sprawling  at  his 
feet.  He  remained  there  on  his  knee*,  his  hands  clutching  the 
young  man'*  leg*,  while  the  human  wolf-pack  gathered  round. 

“ He's  the  one!"  a hoarse  voice  pxrluimed.  *'  Kill  'im.  Burn 
him — the  il — " 

Standing  pinioned  to  the  ground,  Carson  rain'd  hi*  hands  alsivc 
his  head.  “Stop!  Stop!  Stop!"  lie  k»jit  crying,  as  the  crowd 
swayed  him  Imck  and  forth  in  their  effort  to  lay  hold  of  the 
fugitive,  who  wa*  dinging  to  him  with  the  desperate  dutch  op  a 
drowning  man  to  his  rescuer. 

“Stop!  Listen  I"  he  kept  shouting,  till  those  nearest  him  fiecnme 
calmer,  and  forming  a ring,  pressed  the  outer  ones  back. 

“Well,  listen!”  some  of  them  cried.  "See  what  he’s  got  to 
*uy.  It’s  (arson  Dwight.  Listen!  He's  not  taking  up  for  him; 
hes  a white  man.  He  doesn’t  take  up  for  black  devils  that — " 

“ I bellow*  this  boy  is  innocent."  Carson’s  voice  rang  out.  “and 
I plead  with  you  a*  men  and  fellow  citizens  to  give  me  a chance 
to  prove  it  to  your  fullest  satisfaction.  I'll  stake  my  life  on  it. 
Some  of  you  know  me  and  will  liclievp  me  when  I say  I'll  stake 
every  cent  I have,  everything  I hold  dear  on  earth,  if  you  will 
only  give  me  lit*  chance." 

A cry  of  tierce  opposition  rose  in  the  outskirts  of  the  throng, 
and  it  passed  from  lip  to  lip  till  the  storm  wax  at  its  height  again. 
Then  (Earner  did  what  surprised  Carson  us  mueh  as  anything 
he  had  ever  nt*en  from  that  man  of  mystery. 

"Stop!  Listen!"  Garner  thundered,  in  tones  of  such  command 
that  they  seemed  to  sweep  all  other  sounds  out  of  the  tumult. 
“ Izff'*  hear  what  he's  got  to  say.  It  cun  do  no  harm." 

The  trick  worked.  Not  three  men  in  the  mad  mob  associated 
the  voice  or  personality  with  the  law  partner  of  the  man  demand- 
ing their  attention.  Thp  sound  subsided:  it  fell  away  till  the 
low.  whimpering  groan*  of  the  frightened  fugitive  were  heard, 
Then1  was  a granite  mounting- block  on  tlie  edge  of  the  sidewalk, 
and  feeling  it  itchind  him.  (’arson  stood  upon  it.  his  hand*  on  the 
woolly  pate  of  the  negro.  A*  he  did  ho  Ids  swift  glance  took  in 
many  things  nlsuil  him.  lie  saw  Linda  at  the  fence,  her  head 
bowed  upon  her  arm*  a*  if  abut  out  from  her  sight  the  awful 
scene.  Near  her  stood  Lewi*.  Helen,  and  Sanders,  their  expectant 
gaze  fixed  upon  1dm.  At  the  window  iff  his  mother'*  room,  lie 
saw  the  invalid  clearly  outlined  against  the  lamplight  behind  her. 
Never  had  Carson  Dwight  put  *o  much  of  Id*  young  sympathetic 
soul  into  word*.  His  eloquence  streamed  from  him  like  a swollen 
torrent  of  sound.  On  the  still  night  air  it  rose  clear,  firm,  eon 
(blent.  It  was  a call  not  to  them  to  Is*  merciful  to  the  mother 
la 1 wed  there  like  a thing  cut  from  stone,  for  passion  like  theirs 
would  have  l*x*n  increased  by  xiich  advice,  hut  it  was  a call  to 
pit  riot  i sin.  He  pleaded  with  them  to  let  their  temperate  action 
that  night  say  to  all  the  world  that  the  day  of  unbridled  Inwlcas- 
ne*H  in  the  fair  Southland  wax  at  an  end.  law  nnd  order  were 
the  South'*  only  solution  of  the  frightful  problem  laid  like  an- 
other burden  on  a suffering  ptsiple. 

"Good,  good!"  It  was  the  adroit  Garner  under  hi*  broad- 
brimmed  hat  in  tl*o  edge  iff  the  crowd.  **  Listen,  neighbor*,  let 
him  go  on.” 

There  wa«  a faint  suggestion  of  agreement  in  the  stillness  that 
followed  Garner'*  word*.  Hut  other  difficulties  were  to  arise. 
There  was  a clatter  of  galloping  horse*  round  the  comer  on  the 
maresi  side  street,  and  three  men.  evidently  mountaineers,  rode 
madly  up.  They  reined  in  their  puffing.  |iu tiling  home*. 

“ What’*  the  matter?''  one  of  them  a*kcd,  with  an  oath.  “ What 
arc  vou  waiting  for?  That's  the  d black  devil.” 


“ Tliey  are  waiting,  like  human  I icings,  to  give  this  man  a chance 
to  establish  his  innocence,’'  Carson  cried,  (irmly. 

*'  They  are.  d you,  are  tliey?"  the  same  voice  answered  back. 

There  was  a pause:  the  horseman  raised  Ids  arm:  something 
gleamed  in  the  moonlight,  and  there  was  a (lash  and  a report.  The 
crowd  saw  Carson  Dwight  suddenly  lean  to  one  side  and  raise  hi* 
hand  to  the  side  of  hi*  head. 

" My  God.  he’s  shot!"  tiarner  called  out.  " Who  is  that  man?” 

For  an  instant  silence  reigned:  Carson  still  stood  pressing  hix 
hand  to  hi*  temple. 

No  one  spoke;  the  three  r<**t ive  horses  were  rearing  ami  pran- 
cing about  in  excitement,  tiarner  made  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  rllmwing  them  right  nnd  left,  till  he  stood  near  the  block. 

“ A good  white  man  ha*  been  shot."  he  cried  out.  ” Sliot  liy  a 
man  on  one  of  those  horse*,  lb*  calm.  This  i*  a serious  bn-ines*.” 

But  Carson,  with  hi*  left  hand  pressed  to  his  temple,  now 
stood  erect. 

“ Ye*,  some  coward  lwck  there  shot  mo.  but  I don't  think  I am 
seriously  wounded,  lie  may  fire  on  me  again,  a*  a dirty  inward 
will  do  on  a defence  lex*  man;  hut  a*  I stand  hen*  daring  him  to 
try  it  again.  I plead  with  vou,  my  friend*,  to  let  me  put  this  hoy 
into  jail.  Many  of  you  know  me.  and  know  I'll  keen  my  woril 
wla*n  I promise  to  move  heaven  and  earth  to  give  him  a fair 
and  just  trial  for  the  crime  of  which  you  accuse  him.” 

“ It's  Carson  Dwight.  My  God.  he's  got  grit."  a voire  cried. 
" Let  him  have  hix  way.  boyx.  Tin*  sheriff  is  hack  there.  Heigh, 
•leff  Braider,  come  to  the  front!" 

" I*  the  xheriff  back  there?"  Carson  asked,  calmly,  in  the 
strange  silence  that  had  suddenly  fallen. 

“ Yes,  here  f am."  Braider  was  moving  towards  him  through 
tin*  crowd.  *'  1 was  trrin'  to  spot  the  man  that  fired  that  shot, 
hut  he's  gone." 

“You  hel  he’s  gone!"  cried  one  of  the  two  remaining  horse 
men:  and  accompanied  by  the  other,  hi*  turned  ami  they  both 
galloped  away.  This  seemed  a signal  to  the  crowd  to  acquiesce 
in  the  plan  proposed,  and  they  stood  voiceless  and  still,  their  rage 
strangely  spent,  while  Braider  took  the  limp  ami  cowering  prisoner 
by  the  arm  and  drew  him  down  from  the  block.  Me.  only  half 
comprehending,  wa*  crying  piteously  and  clinging  to  Dwight.  »o 
Carson  said; 

"It's  all  right.  Fete:  come  on:  we'll  lock  you  up  in  Hie  jail 
where  you’ll  !*•  safe." 

Between  Carson  nnd  the  sheriff,  followed  by  Garner,  Pete  wax 
the  centre  of  the  jostling  throng  ns  they  moved  off  towards  the 
jail. 

"What  dey  gwlnr  ter  do.  hooey?"  old  Linda  asked,  finding  her 
voice  for  the  lirxt  time  ax  -lie  leaned  toward*  her  young  mistress. 

" Put  him  in  jail  where  he'll  lx*  safe,"  Helen  said.  “ It's  all 
over  now.  Mammy." 

"Thank  God.  tlmnk  God  I"  Linda  cried,  fervently.  “I  known  I 
Marse  Carson  wouldn't  let  'em  kill  my  hoy — I known!  it — I 
known!  it." 

" But  didn't  somelmdy  say  Marse  ( arson  was  shot,  honey?” 
old  Ijpwi's  asked.  " Seem  ter  me  lik™  I done  heard — ” 

l*»lc  ami  motionless,  Helen  stood  staring  after  the  departing 
crowd.  Carson  Dwight's  |Mtwrrful  word*  were  still  ringing  in 
her  ear*.  They  seemed  to  have  torn  her  heart  from  her  breast.  He 
had  stissl  there  like  a god  among  mere  men.  pleading  as  she  would 
have  pleaded  for  that  simple  human  lifj*.  nnd  tliey  had  listened: 
they  had  Imu  swept  front  their  nutd  purpose  hv  the  sheer  sincerity 
ami  conviction  of  hix  young  soul.  They  hail  staff  at  him  while  Im* 
stood  a target  for  their  uncurbnl  passion,  and  even  then  he  had 
dared  to  taunt  them  with  cowardice. 

*'  Daughter,  daughter!”  her  father  on  the  upper  floor  of  the 
veranda  was  railing  down  to  her. 

"What  i*  it.  father?"  site  asked. 

**  Do  you  know  if  Carson  was  hurt  ?"  the  Major  asked,  anxiously. 
“ You  know,  he  said  he  wasn’t : but  that  would  he  like  him  even 
if  he  were  wounded,  It  may  he  only  the  excitement  that  is 
keeping  him  up.  and  the  poor  hoy  may  1*  seriously  hurt." 

“Oh.  father,  do  you  think — " Helen's  heart  sank-,  a sensation 
like  nausea  came  over  her.  and  slip  reeled  and  almost  fell:  but 
Sander*,  a queer  white  look  on  hi*  face,  had  caught  hold  of  her 
arm  and  was  supporting  her  to  a seat  on  tl*e  veranda.  She 
raised  her  eyes  to  Sanders's  fare  as  she  sank  into  a chair.  ° Do 
you  think — did  he  look  like  lie  was  wounded?” 

” F could  not  make  out,"  Sander*  answered,  sol irit misty ; and 
yet  his  lip  was  drawn  tight,  and  Im*  stood  quite  erect.  " I — 1 
thought  lie  was  at  lirst,  hut  later  when  he  continued  to  speak  I 
fancied  | wa*  mistaken." 

" He  put  hi*  hand*  to  his  temple,"  Helen  said.  “ and  almost 
fell.  I saw  him  steady  himself,  and  then  he  seemed  -tunned  for 
a moment." 

Sander*  made  no  reply.  “ I reincmlicr  her  aunt  said.*'  he 
mused,  his  brows  drawn  together.  " that  she  once  had  a sweet- 
heart. Could  this  !*■  the  man?” 


CHAPTKR  XV 

Tex  minute*  later,  while  they  still  *at  on  the  veranda  waiting 
for  ('arson'*  return,  they  -aw  Dr  Stone,  the  Dwight's  family 
physician,  alight  from  hi*  ltorae  at  the  hitching* post  near  by. 

“ I wonder  what  that  mean*?”  the  Major  asked.  “ He  must 
have  !**•«  sent  for  on  Carson 'tj  no -■lint  and  think*  lie  Is  at  home. 
Call  to  him.  Ijewi*." 

Hearing  Ids  name.  Dr.  Stone  approached,  his  medicine-case  in 

band. 

“ Wen*  you  looking  for  Carson?"  Major  Warren  asked. 

“Why.  no."  an-wered  the  doctor  in  surprise;  “they  said  Mrs. 
Dwight  wa*  badly  shocked.  Wit*  Carson  really  hurt?" 
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“ We  were  trying 
to  find  out,"  Mini  the 
Major.  “ lie  went  on 
to  I In*  jail  with  tin* 
sbi-rilL  <t«-t«- rm i mil  to 
see  the  boy  pro- 
twteiL" 

There  wait  a Bound 
of  an  opening  door 
and  old  Dwight  came 
out  to  the  feiioe,  hat- 
less,  coat  less,  and 
pale.  “ Come  right 
in.  Doctor."  he  "aid, 
grimly.  " There'*  no 
time  to  lo«e. " 

" I*  it  a*  had  a* 
that?”  Stone  asked- 

“ She'*  living,  if 
I'm  any  judge,"  wa* 
the  answer.  '*  Slie 
wa*  standing  at  the 
window  ami  heard 
that  pi*tol*hot,  and 
mw  fu runn  wo*  hit. 

She  fell  Hat  on  the 
iloor.  We’ve  done 
everything,  hut  she's 
wt ill  unconscious." 

The  two  men  went 
hastily  in  to  the 
room  wliere  Mr*. 

Dwight  lay,  and  they 
were  tmrely  out  of 
eight  when  Helen 
noticed  *ome  one 
rapidly  approaching 
from  the  direction  of 
tl»e  jail.  It  wa* 

Keith  Cordon,  and  a* 
he  entered  the  gate  lie 
laid  hi*  hand  on 
Linda'*  shoulder  ami 
Haiti,  cheerily.  '*  Don't 
worry  now : Pete  i* 

*afe,  and  the  mob  is 
dispersing.” 

"But  Ca  r»on,“ 

Major  Warren  n*kn|. 

" wa*  he  hurt  ?*' 

" We  don't  know 
yet.”  Krit It  wa*  now 
at  Helen'*  *idr  look- 
ing into  her  wide- 
o|M-n  anxiou*  r yea. 

" He  wouldn't  *tnp 
a second  to  be  ex- 
amined He  was 
afraid  Hometliing 
might  occur  to  alter 
the  temper  of  the 
m nh,  and  wa*n't 
going  to  run  any 
ri*k*.  The  crowd  wa* 
made  up  mostly  of 
town  men.  One  man 
from  tlii'  mountains, 
a blood  - relative  of 
the  .lohnson*.  could  have  kindled  the  blare  again,  and  Canton 
knew  it.  He  wa*  more  worried  about  hi*  mother  than  anything 
el*e.  She  wa*  at  the  window  and  he  saw  Iter  fall;  lie  urged  me 
to  hurry  l«ek  to  tell  her  lie  wa*  *nfe.  I'll  go  in." 

But  he  wa*  detained  by  the  noiind  of  voiee*  down  the  street.  It 
wa*  a group  of  half  u dorm  men.  and  in  their  midst  was  Carson 
Dwight  violently  protesting  against  being  *up|M>rted. 

"I  tell  you  I'm  all  right!"  Helen  heard  him  saying.  "I’m  not 
a baby,  Gamer;  let  me  alone.” 

" But  are  bleeding  like  a stuck  pig."  Gamer  *aid.  " Your 
handkerchief  i*  soaked." 

“ It's  only  skin  deep,"  Carson  cried.  " I wa*  stumor  I for  a 
moment  when  it  hit  me.  that's  all." 

Helen,  followed  by  her  fatiiet  and  Sander*,  went  hurriedly  to 
meet  the  approaching  group.  They  gave  way  a*  *he  drew  near 
and  she  ami  Dwight  faced  eneh  other. 

“Tlie  doctor  is  in  the  house,  Carson."  she  said,  tenderly;  “go  in 
and  let  him  examine  your  wound." 

" It's  only  a scratch,  Helen,  I give  you  my  word.  ' lie  laughed 
lightly.  " f never  saw  Mich  a squeamish  H of  men  in  my  life. 
Kven  "stolid  old  Bill  Gamer  has  had  seven  duck  lit*  at  the  sight  of 
my  red  handkerchief.  But 

Helen's  eve*  fell.  “ Y< 
seriou*,"  *fie  said, 
ciwksciou*." 

They  mw  Carson  wince;  hi*  face  became  suddenly  rigid.  He 
sighed'.  " It  may  not  !*•  so  well,  after  all.  Pete  is  safe  for  a while, 
but  if  *hr — if  niv  mother  were  to — " He  went  no  further,  simply 
staring  Idunkly  into  Helen's  face.  Suddenly  she  pul  her  hand  up 
to  his  blood  stained  temple  and  gently  drew  n*idc  the  inutti-d  hair. 
Their  eyes  met  and  dung  together. 

“You  must  let  Dr.  Stone  dress  thi*  at  oner,"  she  said — more 


gently.  Sander* 
tin  night,  than  he  had 
ever  heard  a woman 
speak  in  all  Ills  life. 
The  visitor  turned 
aside;  there  was 
something  in  the  con- 
tact of  the  two  ihut 
at  once  maddened 
him  and  drew  him 
down  to  despair.  He 
had  dared  to  hope 
that  she  would  con- 
sent to  become  hi* 
wife,  and  yet  the  man 
to  whom  she  wa*  so 
g e ii  1 1 y ministering 
bad  once  In-on  her 
lover.  Yea,  that  wa* 
the  man.  He  wa* 
sure  of  it  now. 

Dwight's  attitude, 
tone  of  voice,  and 
glance  wen-  evidence 
enough.  It  e a I d e *. 
Sanders  asked  him- 
*elf.  wliere  was  the 
living  man  who  could 
know  Helen  Warren 
and  not  be  her  slave 
forever  afterwards? 

“ Well,  I'll  go  right 
in."  Carson  said, 
gloomily.  He  and 
Keith  and  Garner 
were  passing  through 
the  gate,  when  Linda 
called  to  him  as  she 
came  hastily  forward, 
but  Keith  and  Garner 
were  talking,  and 
Carson  did  not  hear 
the  old  woman's 
voice.  Helen  met  her 
and  paused.  “ Let 
him  alone  to-night. 
Mammy,”  *1m*  said. 
— almost  bitterly,  it 
seemed  to  Sunder*, 
who  was  seeing  new 
sides  of  her  charac- 
ter. " Your  boy  i* 
*afe.  but  he  is  wound- 
ed— < rtmnded,  I tell 
you.  and  his  mother 
may  lx-  dying.  I jet 
him  alone  for  to- 
night anyway.” 

“ All  right,  honey." 
I lie  old  w oman  said, 
“but  I'm  gwine  ter 
stay  here  till  de  doc- 
tor comes  out  en  ax 
'itn  how  dey  bofe  is. 
My  heart  is  full  ter* 
night,  honey.  Seem 
'most  like  God  done 
listen  ter  my  prayers." 

Sander*  lingered  writh  the  pale,  deeply  distraught  young  lady  on 
the  veranda  till  Keith  came  out  of  tin*  house  and  strode  towards 
them  aero**  the  deary  grass. 

“They  are  both  all  right,  thank  Got!!”  hr  said.  "Tike  doctor 
mya  Mrs.  Dwight  hu*  had  a frightful  sh-ick.  but  will  pull 
IhVnugh.  Carson  wa*  right,  his  wound  was  only  a scratch  caused 
by  the  grazing  bullet.  Bill.  God  knows  it  wa*  a cIomp  call, 
and  then-  is  hut  one  man  in  the  State  low  enough  to  have  fired 
the  shot.” 

When  Keith  and  Sanders  had  left  her.  Helen  went  with  dragging, 
listless  feet  up  the  stairs  to  her  room.  Lighting  her  lamp,  she  stood 
looking  at  her  image  in  the  mirror  on  her  bureau.  How  strangely 
drawn  and  grave  h-r  feature*  appeared!  It  seemed  to  her  that  -die 
looked  older  and  more  scrion*  than  she  hail  ever  looked  in  her 
life.  * • - 

Dropping  her  giants-  to  her  hands,  ahe  noted  something  that  sent 
a thrill  through  her  from  bend  to  foot.  It  was  a purple  smudge 
left  on  her  Ungers  by  their  gentle  contact,  with  Carson  Dwight's 
wound.  Stepping  across  to  her  wash-stand,  she  poured  some  water 
into  tin*  latsin.  and  wa*  on  the  point  of  removing  the  stain,  but 
she  paused  and  impulsively  raised  it  towards  her  lip*.  She  stopped 
again,  and  stcssl  still,  erect,  and  undecided.  Then  a thought 
Hushed  into  her  brain.  Shi*  wa*  recalling  the  contents  of  that 
letter  of  Carson’s  to  her  poor  brother;  the  hot  blood  surged  over 
ln*r  and  she  dipped  her  hundx  and  liegnn  to  lave  them  in  the 
pooling  water.  He  wa*  noble,  he  was  brave,  lie  had  a great  and 
iH-autifiil  soul,  anil  vet  hr  had  written  that  letter  to  her  di-ail 
brother.  Ye*.  *ln*  had  ojs-nlv  encouraged  Sanders,  mid  sin*  must 
I*-  honorable.  At  any  rate,  hr  wa*  u good,  clean  man.  and  his 
Unppinr-**  was  at  stake.  Ye*,  sin-  supponed  she  would  dually  marry 
him.  She  would  marry  him. 

To  be  Con  f»«weif. 


She  stood  looking  at  her  image  in  the  mirror 


how  * my  mother! 

•ur  father  say*  he  i*  afraid  it  is  quite 
"The  doctor  i*  with  her:  she  wa*  tin- 
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The  Feast  of  Tigers 

( Con  tin  tied  from  pop* 

direction  from  which  tlir  sound*  luiil  come. 

We  limkc  suddenly  iitln  a ch-uring  in  the 
forest,  around  which  stood  a grove  of  hIoui 
cam  plior- tree*. 

“ mttriml  to  tin*  tree*  by  thick  rope* 
were  the  tattered  remnant*  of  what  mice  had 
been  human  I wing*.  How  savagely  they  had 
Iwn  mangled  I shall  refrain  from  telling 
you.  1 knew  at  once  the  history  of  that 
tragedy.  And  even  a*  the  tin 'light  flashed 
through  my  mind  the  fni  /tan  uttered  it  in 
word*. 

" ’ Tigers.’  1h‘  whispered.  'Tiger*.’ 

” Some  of  my  win  font  were  members  of 
the  Mack  H rot  her ho«»l.  hut  they  all  shud- 
dered at  the  frightful  sight  that  confronted 
u*.  I put  them  all  to  work  burying  the 
tlead.  and  while  they  were  at  this  task  I 
counted  the  Uxlie*.  There  were  fifty-eight 
of  them. 

The  Ini  pan  came  running  across  the  clear- 
ing. 

“ ' Master.’  he  cried.  ' one  of  tliem  is  still 
living.' 

“ Impossible  as  thi*  seemed.  I hastened  to 
when*  a group  of  the  men  were  gathered 
around  a wretched  creature  on  the  ground. 

I gave  the  poor  torn  one  a big  drink  of  rice 
cordial  (Mindwl,  and  witliin  a few  mo- 
ment* he  revived  enough  to  talk. 

" * There  Were  one  hundred  of  us  in  re- 
bellion against  the  Prince  Wai  Ko  l.ing,'  he 
will,  ‘and  he  defeated  u*  in  a great  buttle, 
and  made  fifty  eight  prisoner*,  lie  gave  an 
order,  and  we  were  led  out  into  thi*  forest 
and  tied  to  the  tree*.  That  wa*  ut  the  tenth 
hour  of  yesterday.  All  day  long  we  stood 
still,  lashed  tu  the  strong  trees,  our  Indies 
bruised  by  the  ropes  a*  we  struggled  to  gel 
free,  our  throats  parched  by  thirst. 

“‘At  nightfall  the  tigers  came.  Many 
tiger*.  We  could  see  them  far  off  at  first, 
walking  about  and  la-hing  their  tails,  and 
always  coming  a little  nearer.  When  it  wa* 
quite  dark  we  could  see  their  yellow  eyes 
moving  in  the  darkne**,  always  creeping  a 
little  nearer.  Some  of  our  men  went  mad. 
They  cried  out  like  tiger* — a*  much  like 
tigers  a*  they  could. 

" ’ For  a rime  the  Innsts  were  frightened 
hy  the  cries,  for  they  feared  a trap.  Hut  at 
Inst  one  tiger  plunged  boldly  through  our 
circle  and  into  the  open  space,  Then  another  1 
and  another.  The  place  wn*  full  of  tiger*. 
We  could  not  ms-  them  clearly,  hut  their 
eye*  were  blaring  like  torch*-*,  and  we  could 
make  out  a great  mass  of  bodies  twisting 
and  leaping  over  one  anntlicr.  They  purred 
like  cat*. 

“ * One  tiger  suddenly  charged  out  of  the 
mass  and  leaped  upon  mv  hrntlicr.  My  lord, 
he  was  dead  at  the  first  blow.  Then  another 
and  another  leaped  and  struck.  What  could 
.we  do  hut  cry  out  ? We  are  only  men.  I 
saw  a great  beast  leaping  at  me,  and  I 
knew  no  more  until  you,  my  lord,  gave  me 
life  out  of  a cup.’ 

“ My  friend*,  that  man  died  a*  he  was 
speaking  to  us.  I suppose  the  tiger  that 
struck  him  left  him  to  prey  upon  a larger 
man  with  more  flesh,  and  that  is  why  he  sur- 
vived so  long.  We  hurled  all  the  victim*, 
ami  hurried  away.  The  tigers  continued  to 
follow  us  until  we  had  crossed  a great  river. 

I hope  never  to  look  upon  a tiger  again.” 


The  Edalji  Case  and  British 
Justice 

(Continued  from  page  ft| $.) 
to  a farmer  named  flreen.  llarry  flreen.  the 
farmer'*  son,  a yeomanry  trooper,  signed  a 
confession  that  he  had  himself  killed  the 
horse.  Thi*  confession  he  afterwards  repudi- 
ated. stating  tluit  it  had  been  bullied  out  of 
him  by  the  police.  Hut  he  did  not  go  back 
in  it  until  he  hat)  secured  a ticket  to  South 
Africa.  Not  only  did  the  police  not  prose- 
cute him,  hut  tliev  eminivi-d  at  hi*  leaving 
the  country,  and  their  conduct  raise*  the  un- 
pleasant suspicion  that  they  feared  that  his 
trial  would  bring  out  fuels  which  would 
interfere  with  the  conviction  of  Fdalji. 

Kdalji'*  n»-*e  when  it  came  before  Quarter 
Session*  wa*  tried  in  line  lesser  Court  hy  a 
man  who  had  liad  no  legal  training.  The  i 


prisoner  wn*  convicted  not  only  on  the  evi- 
dence at  which  I have  glunmf.  but  on  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Thomas  tlurrin,  the  band- 
writing exja-rt,  wlm  gave  it  a*  his  opinion 
that  hdalji  was  the  author  of  the  anonymous 
letter*.  A year  after  lie  gave  this  evidence 
Mr.  tiurrin  appeared  la-fore  the  Heck  Com- 
mittee, and  had  to  admit  the  terrible  fact 
that  through  hi*  evidence  an  innocent  man 
had  suffered  prolonged  incaicc ration.  It  is 
therefore  not  impertinent  to  suggest  that  lie 
may  have  ta-cn  mistaken  in  the  Hdalji  case 
as  well.  Looking  at  the  fact*  a*  a whole, 
an<l  especially  at  the  fact  that  the  outrages 
continued  long  after  Kdalji  was  in  prison, 
it  nerm*  clear  that  the  verdict  wa*  a gross 
misrarringe  of  justice.  Many  people  thought 
so  at  the  lime,  and  immediately  after  the 
scnten-T  of  seven  years  wa*  passed  a move- 
ment wa*  set  on  foot  to  reopen  the  case. 
A*  in  the  Meek  affair,  the  Home  Oflkv  re- 
mained stolidly  obdurate.  Kdalji  served 
three  years  in  prison.  Then  an  excellent 
series  of  articles  in  Mr.  Labouchere's  paper. 
Truth,  shook  ollieialdom  and  he  wa*  sud- 
denly released.  Since  then  Sir  Conan  Doyle 
ha*  ' invest  (gated  the  whole  matter,  and 
stirred  public  opinion  to  the  point  of  forcing 
a commission  of  inquiry.  That  commission 
i*  now,  as  I write,  detifieraling  on  the  cam-. 
It  seems  incredible  that  it  should  not  find 
altogether  in  the  accused  man's  favor. 

Xort. — Since  Ur.  Brook*'*  article  teat 
writ  I-  it.  fAc  cable  has  brought  ncirs  of  the 
fact  that  the  Government  Commiaeion,  whirh 
An a been  rcrirwing  Kdalji '*  case,  hn*  yranlnl 
Aim  n free  pardon,  admitting  that  Ac  irn * 
wrongly  conrictrd.  It  chargee  him  by  impli- 
cation, Amercer,  iritA  the  authorship  of  Ihc 
/anions  inen’minafina  letters  written  to  the 
police  n wpeeling  the  crime,  despite  the  fact 
that  Sir  Conan  Doyle,  in  hi*  elaborate  analy- 
*i*  of  the  msr.  drmonatmted  that  there  wa* 
no  proof  that  Kdalji  wrote  the  letter #. — 
KnrroR. 


Female  Labor  in  France 

Ok  the  37,730.000  population  of  France, 
statistic*  record  a working  population  of 
10,7.10.073,  of  whom  8.805.510  are  women 
uml  girl*.  The  numlx-r  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuit*  is  8,170,500,  of  whom  2,- 
858.952  are  women.  Of  the  1,822,020  people 
engaged  in  commerce,  080.0051  are  women, 
and  of  Ihc  1.013.030  people  employed  in  do- 
mestic pursuit*  701.170  are  females.  Those 
engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  furnish  em- 
ployment to  5,810,835  people,  of  whom  2,124,- 
042  are  women.  Tlie  percentage  of  females 
employed  in  four  brandies  of  labor  U: 
Agriculture,  28:  commerce,  35;  domestic 
pursuits,  77,  and  learned  profession*,  33. 


The  Point  of  View 

Pat  Is  employed  by  a large  manufacturing 
concern,  whose  plant  i*  surrounded  hy  ex- 
tensive and  exceedingly  well-kept  lawns,  to 
operate  an  (Utonwllt  gra*s-cutter.  and 
while  hi*  motor  would  not  create  much  in- 
terest in  the  Vanderbilt  Pup  Race,  hi*  ten- 
houra-a-dav.  six-davs-a-week  of  steady  travel 
run*  into  an  impressive  total  of  miles  done. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  a*  Pat  was  enjoy- 
ing a walk  Sn  the  country,  a friend  came 
along,  radiant  in  the  pnswssion  of  a new 
machine,  and.  slowing  down  a*  be  espied 
Pat,  invited  the  wayfarer  to  get  in  and  ride. 

Pat's  reply  wa*  instantaneous,  “ Naw, 
thank'y.  I do  thot  alt  week  I" 


Our  Polar  Governor 

" I’m  blest  if  I ace.”  said  the  Tammany 
politician,  " wliat  this  fellow  Peary  wants 
to  spend  *o  much  time  and  money  travelling 
up  into  the  frown  North  just  to  discover 
the  pole,  when  for  three  dollars  he  can  buy 
a ticket  for  Albany.” 

'•  What's  that  got  to  do  with  the  north 
pole?"  demanded  his  » -la-a-ri*. 

" He’ll  find  its  twin  brother  up  there,” 
explained  the  Tammany  politician.  ^That 
feller  Hughes  would  make  it  look  like  a 
boiling  spring  in  Arkansas.” 

851 


Signs 

" I am  afraid."  said  the  philoanplier, 
" that  at  heart  we  are  all  Indians.  For 
instance,  when  an  Indian  |»aints  Ids  cheeks 
in  scarlet  line*  and  daub*  a yell|>w  Miuare 
on  bis  forehead  the  world  knows  that  lie  is 
in  love.  When  he  covers  his  face  with  zigxug 
black  line*  upon  an  ochre  base  it  i*  hi* 
pur pose  to  go  out  and  consume  all  ihc  strong 
water*  he  can  find  in  ninety-seven  countie*.” 
" Well."  said  the  listener,  "wliat  of  it!" 

“ Similarly  when  you  see  a young  matt 
from  the  Went  with  more  million*  tlum 
brains  cornering  the  red-paint  industry,  lav- 
ing in  all  the  brushes,  pail*,  and  mops  he 
can  put  Ids  hands  on — ■ 

" Ye*?"  asked  the  listener,  breathlessly. 

* You  know  he  is  going  to  leave  home  and 
mother  to  spend  a quiet  week  in  little  old 
New  York."  said  the  philosopher. 


MILK  THAT  IS  WHOLESOME. 

Si*r*  lha  tcMAtilW  haadUas  stvl  i<n*errstk>n  o t milk,  oriir 
lasted  by  0*il  BooSmt  io  the  early  Ihe  mr  c4  Ruil*  H**v  • 
Cosoltsvrp  Mil.*  ha*  liwm,  »eni-r»: , hut  toe  thnsr 

where  an  iinnrlnsri  mil*  i*  (irvfvnwt.  Monties’*  ratio  >m 
Husnu  Kv*ro*»T*ii  Mil*  !ffi»  every  requirement.  ,*■ 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Pears’ 

“A  cake  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a 
box  of  cure.” 

Don’t  wait  until 
the  mischiefs  done 
before  using  Pears’ 
Soap. 

There’s  no  pre- 
ventive so  good  as 
Pears’  Soap. 


Established  in  17S9. 


GENTLEMEN 

who  oriss  roR  smt 


BOSTON 

GARTER 

THC  RECOCIHZEO  3TAN0AR0’ 
'»®Tho  Nome  la 
stamped  on  every  -L 

loop  — 


ALWAYS  EASY, 


Digitized  by  Google 


Th«  Teddy  Bear — genus  Afrfcanus 
LIKE  TIIK  ANIMAL  IN  THE  TAMOI  8 8 TORY  Of  THE  MONOOOHE 
AND  TIIE  HNAKEM,  THE  ANIMAL  IN  THE  fHOTOORAPH  18  ONLY 
AN  '‘IMAGINARY*'  TEDDY  BEAU.  IT  18  IN  REALITY  A BABY 
uiriDroTAMUR,  the  pmopekty  OE  A CORRESPONDENT  OP  THE 
“ WEEKLY  ” IN  aOOTB  A ERICA 
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The  Man  who  will  spend  $400,000  a Year  for  Philanthropy 

MR.  JOHN  OLEXN,  WHO  HAS  BEEN  GIVEN  KXBCCTIVE  CHARGE  OK 
TIIK  DINBtrRRKMKNT  OP  TIIE  $400,000  TO  IIE  DEVOTED  BY  MRS. 
RCNHELL  HACIE  TO  THE  RBTTERMKNT  OP  COXDmONR  AMONG  THE 
POOR  IN  NEW  YORK.  TIIE  MONEY  WILL  IIE  APPLIED  IN  THE  MOS1' 
DIHIXT  AND  PRACTICAL  WAY 


THE  STATUS  OF  THE  AUTOMOBILE 
IN*  ENGLAND,  ITALY,  AND  BRAZIL 


EXOLANI)  ta  claimed  lo  la-  the  beat  market,  in  the  world 
for  antomobiln.  Despite  Ihelr  enormous  output  in  llMIfi, 
the  home  factories  eonlil  not  possibly  supply  a large  part 
of  the  demand.  imd  as  the  name  condition  may  obtain 
during  the  pnwnt  and  sueoeeding  years,  it  would  seem  to 
l>e  opportune  for  American  producers  to  obtain  a share  of  this 
import  trade,  which  now  pies  almost  wholly  to  France. 

At  u recent  exhibit  of  motor-cars  in  Liverpool,  two  or  three  Ameri- 
can-built cars  wert*  displayed  and  attracted  much  favorable  com- 
ment. The  country  surrounding  Liverpool  is  so  uneven  and  hilly 
that  the  electric  runabout,  bo  popular  in  America,  is  not  found 
to  Is-  equally  serviceable  there,  Nevertheless,  for  town  use*,  for 
professional  and  other  calls  and  the  transaction  of  routine  business, 
it  should  Ik*  in  demand,  especially  when  the  cost  is  considered  and 
the  ease  with  which  the  car  can  Is*  manipulated.  For  driving 
in  the  country  in  tlie  north  of  England  a heavier  ear,  with  a 
different  motive  power,  is  preferred,  on  Recount  of  tlie  frequency 
with  which  steep  hills  must  he  climbed. 

While  the  intenirhan  electric  railroad  of  the  American  kind 
will  prolsildy  never  Is*  extensively  built  in  England,  on  account 
of  the  tp|s>grapliy  of  the  country  and  the  inherent  prejudice  of 
the  people,  the  motor  omnibus,  accommodating  about  the  same 
number  of  people  as  the  ordinary  London  omnibus,  is  being  intro- 
duced in  many  parts  of  England.  One  or  two  lines  of  motor 
omnibuses  have  lieen  established  between  Liverpool  and  outlying 
towns  and  districts,  and  additional  Him**  will  probably  Boon  he  in- 
augurated. The  excellence  of  the  English  railroads,  both  as  to 
safety  and  the  frequency  of  trains  la-twecn  tlie  larger  centres  of 
business,  will  naturally  limit  the  field  of  the  motor  |wssenger 
omnibus  to  short  distaners.  The  noise  of  the  motor  omnibus  and 
the  unpleasant  odor  it  emits  an*  seriously  objected  to.  Imth  in 
town  and  country,  hut  the  resulting  convenience  is  rapidly  over- 
coming all  object  ions,  nltlioiigh  the  omnibuses  would  certainly  come 
into  more  p-neral  use  if  throe  were  not  so  annoying. 

In  Italy  the  great  wave  of  industrial  activity  which  lia-i  swept 
over  the  nation  during  the  past  five  rears,  of  which  the  in- 
crease in  the  importations  of  coal  and  the  somewhat  feverish 
development  of  hydraulic  power  imply  the  ini|>ortancc.  is  nowhere 
more  dirn-tl v M-t  forth  than  in  tlie  develn|«!iu*nt  of  the  automobile 
industry.  Turin  stands  at  the  head  of  this  movement,  which  l>e- 
gan  in  January.  IH04.  and  vn  December  31,  lDOfi.  the  companies 


manufacturing  automobiles  and  their  accessories  in  Italy  mim- 
heted  111.  with  n nominal  capital  of  $2,354,000  and  a working 
capital  of  $314.1100,000.  Of  the  37  of  these  III  companies  that  are 
situated  in  Turin.  23  manufacture  automobiles,  s manufacture 
automobile  accessories,  and  <1  are  engaged  in  automobile  coach 
building.  No  less  than  II  new  companies  for  the  manufacture  of 
automobiles  were  founded  in  Turin  during  1900,  those  formed  in 
HH)5  lieing  9.  The  progress  of  the  past  year  lias  thus  placed 
Turin  beyond  all  question  first  among  tlie  automobile-building 
cities  Af  the  world. 

The  value  of  the  automobiles  built  in  Turin  and  exported  to  the 
United  States  during  1905  was  $124,558.  and  during  1900,  $255,7 IN. 
During  the  same  years  the  value  of  the  automobiles  exported 
from  Italy  to  all  countries  was,  respectively,  $1108.409  and  $2,- 
020.871.  The  United  Stales  thus  took  from  Turin  more  than 
20  per  cent,  of  all  the  automohiles  exported  to  all  countries  by 
Italy  in  1003,  and  more  than  12  tier  cent,  of  those  exported  in 
1900. 

Jn  Brazil  the  numlx-r  of  American  mnchincB  to  be  Been  is 
constantly  increasing,  and  the  reputation  of  the  cars  of  American 
make  is  tiecoming  more  and  more  favorable.  Apparently  the  trade 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  veering  to  touring-cars  almost  exclusively, 
the  demand  for  runalmuts  Is-ing  almost  nil.  Taste  also  runs  to 
machines  of  a long  wheel  hose  with  large  seating  capacity  rather 
than  great  power  or  speed.  There  is  still  a disposition*  to  give 
European  machines  tlie  preference,  chiefly  tx-causc  they  were  first 
introduced,  but  American  machines  are  accepter]  when  "their  merits 
on*  actually  proved.  While  showy  cars  arc  popular  and  appear- 
ance has  unusual  weight,  there  L*  a good  and  growing  field  for 
medium  power,  strongly  built,  medium-priced  machines  like  some 
of  the  American  manufacturers  are  now  producing. 

TIip  first  auto  buses  placed  in  service  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  have 
not  been  a success.  but  a different  model  is  being  considered,  and 
it  is  thought  that  the  mistake*  of  the  management  of  the  service 
so  far  ran  lie  avoided  mid  a mnn-  *iicccK*ftil  result  obtained.  The 
service  was  maintained  for  a time  on  the  Avenida  Central,  the 
great  show  avenue  of  tlie  city,  but  tlie  machines  were  very  large 
and  clumsy  and  failed  to  attract  the  expected  crowds.  On  the  other 
hand,  tln-rc  are  n large  minitier  of  macliinra  let  for  hire  by  the 
hour  or  by  the  trip  at  high  rates,  which  arc  popular,  and  whose 
owners  are  doing  a very  satisfactory  busini-w*. 
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certain  that  she  woul 
say  : — “ Be  sure  that  the 
dealer  shows  you  the 
k name  Libbey  ’graven 


THE  LIBBEY  N 
GLASS  CO 

TOLKDO,  O 


If  You  Asked  the  Bride 

She  Would 
Say 


If  you  could  consistently  consult  the  bride 
concerning  the  cut  glass  gift,  it’s  almost 
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JAP-A-LAC— TH  E HOME  BEAUT1FIER. 

JAP-A-LAC  u a stain  awl  varnidi  combined;  the  original  article  ol  tbe  kind  made.  It  •Wean 

You  can  u>e  JAP-A-LAC  on  cvarything  ol  wood  or  metal,  from  cellar  to  garret. 

A JAP-A-LAC  (tome  u always  a bright,  beautiful  home-  . 

You  can  do  your  own  reftniahing  of  scratched  or  mulfed  furniture,  and  produce  a beautiful,  lurlrmn 
bnuh.  a*  hard  as  flint  and  as  smooth  as  glass.  A few  cents  wid  cove*  the  cost. 

Try  JAP-A-LAC  to-day.  Ue  sure  to  grt  the  genuine,  in  a can  Lke  the  illurtrabon.  Look  lor  Hie 
Green  Label. 

For  Sate  by  Paint.  Hardware  and  Drof  Dealer*.  All  aliea  from  15c.  to  $2  50. 

A WARNING  AGAINST  THE  DEALER  WHO  TRIES  TO  SUBSTITUTE. 

If  your  dealer  offer.  a siihaltoto.  say  to  Mm:  “ S...  tKank  I want  what  I ylwd  ‘"""l  hye."  Trade 

will.  It... deal**  who  Ul.es  ymi  ok  for.  ITiafs - J Al'-.V  l-Al . 

VV rlt*  lot  Iwnutllut  lituktrateu  booklet  and  Intrmitlna  enter  card.  FREE  lor  the  a.atnit. 


II  buiMI'-c.  wme  f.iroitr  « 
log  Spec  incaimn*  They  will  t«  mat  Jed 
Iree  Out  Architvawral  Green  label  Var- 
ilk. Iks  arc  ut  the  blithest  quality 


636  Rockefeller  Bldg..  Clese land.  0. 


financial 


BOND-SALESMEN  WANTED 

A prominent  New  \ orfc  City  Realty  Corporation  drum 
FIRST  Cl.Ass  Kl  l'lt  I SKNTATIVKS  to  hnndlr.  im  c.mi- 

misvioit,  iiigii  ohaih;  7*i  <;ou>.  coupon  bonds, 

secured  by  -.elected  New  York  CUy  Held  K.|»te.  Hoods  com 
tain  Inonw  iHtrllcIputlnn  da.iw  ut.lusr  Imldsn.  6%  preferred 

disisjon  In  r.irnlnes,  mnktn*  total  p.'sslhlc  yrnrly  12%. 

Sw-unly  and  Income  (rature.  make  these  hood*  a moat  desirable 
in.estment  and  insure  ready  sale. 

I MiF.lt  WHITER*  KKAI.TY  * TITI.K  CO. 
Dept.  R.  I aiis.lln.il.  Avenue,  New  York 


Bills  o(  cxcbuuge  bought  and 
sold.  Cable  TiauHcra  to  Eu- 
rope and  South  Africa.  Com- 
mercial and  Travellers’  ]a*tler« 
of  Credit.  Collection*  made. 
liPpHit  International  Cheque*.  Ccr- 
VICU  U tlllcate*  oi  DepoalL 

Brown  Brothers  St  Co., 

IHs-tum*.  No.  Wat  i Stkktt 


Letters 

of 


Ball-Pointed  Pens 


<H.  HEWITT’8  PATENT) 

Suitable  for  wrlLlna  In  every  position:  glide  over  any 
paper;  never  scratch  or  spurt 

Made  ia  England  <d  the  finest  Sheffield  rolled  sleet  B»i  i.-Pihntbis 
pent  are  mrrr  Jurofiie,  and  arc  ahead  o(  all  others 

FOR  £ASf  WRITING 


Rry  .1 H SII.W/V  tomflo  tor  of  *4  fere  for  IJCtl.,  .»•./  rkoMt* 
per  ti  mil  yorr  karJ.  Having  jormd  omr,  ituk  I.'  1 1 ! 


H.  Bainsridgc  A Co.. 90  William  St. .New  York. 

or  ary  SUtiorrry  Store. 


Blowing  Up 

“ Look  out,  Mutter.  She's  backin'  up  on 
te.” 


Strange  Disappearance  of  the 
American  Horse 

Ara-sniPs  ninl  motor-ears  may  lead  in 
time  to  tin*  second  disappearance  of  the 
horse.  which  once  before  lav-ante  extinct  in 
North  artl  South  America,  tiver  three  cen- 
turies ago.  at  the  Spanish  Conquest,  there 
was  not  to  U-  fotiml  in  the  New  World,  ho 
It  I tan  Ikimi  practically  proved,  a *ingle  ani- 
mal that  an-wrr.il  to  the  hor*e.  Home*,  in- 
deed. which  the  Spaniards  brought  with 
them  t.»  nionnt  their  cavalry  were  object*  at 
lint  of  Rre.it  terror  to  the  natives,  who  took 
them  to  In-  four-legged  «upcri»aturnl  being* 
come  purposely  to  aid  the  conquerors.  Yet 
recent  rcM-arch  by  the  Whitney  Minnion  han 
established  beyond  drmht  that  long  before 
Columbus  the  Amerieas  were  oserntn  by 
hor*e*  from  the  mountain*  of  Alaska  to  the 
plain*  of  I’ntagonia. 

In  IK-tl  the  rhnnrc  discovery  in  New 
■lersev  of  an  equine  fossil  of  an  unknown 
kind  led  to  more  methodical  investigation  of 
America,  with  the  result  that  prehistoric 
honr-honr*  have  Iws-n  found  in  California 
and  Oregon ; between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  Carolina*;  in  Texas.  Florida,  and  t lie 
valley*  of  Mexico;  in  the  basin  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. and  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Kooky  Mountains.  Horses,  ton.  must  have 
Isi'ii  numerous  in  this  country  previous  to 
the  appearance  of  innn ; researches  having 
brought  to  light  their  fossilized  remains 
mixed  up  with  pottery  and  the  stone  arms 
of  cave-dweller*. 

How  is  it.  then,  that  the  equine  race, 
represented  ill  America  hv  kinds  of  fossil 
considerably  more  numerous  than  in  Europe, 
came  for  a time  to  vanish  front  this  coun- 
try to  reappear  thousand*  of  renturie*  later 
with  the  Spanish  Conquest?-  For  but  a cen- 
tury aft*  r Cortez  there  were  already  in  exist- 
ence herds  of  wild  horse*  in  the  regions  of  the 
Plata  and  the  prairies  of  the  Far  West. 

Hy  some  this  temporary  extinction  of  the 
American  horse  has  ls-en  attributed  to  the 
incrcndng  cold  and  tin*  encroachmonl*  of  llw 
glacial  hemisphere.  -It  is  certain  that  the 
elephant  and  ramel  disappeared  at  the  same 
time.  Another  explanation  is  that  the  horse* 
Min-titiil-.il  to  a mala-lv  such  ns  the  " rinder 
pest  " iii  South  Africa.  Again,  what  brought 
ulkout  this  exodu*  may  possibly  have  been 
a iqtecii"  of  the  present-day  Cnhonhian 
vampire  latt.  which  sucks  tl.e  life-blood  «>f 
it*  victims,  and  in  the  districts  it  infests 
prevent*  the  horse  being  used  as  a l*-n*t  of 
burden.  U-  HOLT- Lomax. 
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LIQUEUR 


Peres  Charlreux 

—GREEN  AND  YELLOW— 


This*  famous  cordial,  now  made  at  Tarragona. 
N|xiin,  was  for  centuries  dLtilled  by  the  Car. 
thusian  Monk*  (I'ires  ( Imrtreux)  at  the  Mon- 
astery of  La  Grande  Chart  nniw,  France,  and 
known  throughout  the  world  as  Chartreuse; 
the  above  cut  represent*  the  iiottle  and  label 
employed  in  the  putting  up  of  the  article  since 
the  Monk*'  expulsion  from  France,  and  it  is 
now  known  as  Liqueur  Pbres  Chart  re  ux 
illte  Monks,  however,  still  retain  the  right  to 
U>C  the  old  bottle,  and  label  as  Well),  distilled 
by  the  same  order  of  Monks  who  have  securely 
guarded  the  secret  of  its  manufacture  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  and  who  alone  possess  a knowl- 
edge of  the  element*  of  this  delicious  nectar. 


At  Aw-rUo  Win.  SKrthn's.  0«*«v  

Hatjer  A Co..  ||  Hrrwnl».it.  New  York.  N.  Y., 
Sole  A|tnct  for  Unheal  Mare*. 


A St  ir  F DITTOS 

HOW  TO  GET  STRONG 

AND  HOW  TO  STAY  SO 
Bv  WILLIAM  BLA1K1E 

A valuable  book,  with  iirnrtleal,  enenmon  wnw  direction* 
Ihst  cen  twa  foilnwrd  by  nny  one  t/JM)  mrl,  iwtra 

lltHl'KR  A It  BOTH  I'M*,  PI' HU  Ml  Ilia.  SEW  IORK 


DRIVING 

YOUR  TIRES  ^ 

You  can't  drive  your  car  where 

you  can't  drive  your  t 
tires.  You  mu& 
have  tires  of  a ca- 
pacity for  service 
equal  to  the  high- 
est power  and 
weight  of  your  car. 
Such  tires  are 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CLINCHER  TIRES 


and.  beside*,  their  extreme  resiliency  and  lough  nr**  leave 
an  ample  factor  of  *afety  for  the  severest  shocks  and  flrauu 
met  with  in  motoring. 

Writ*  fur  Tir * tMM  "C." 


PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  CO. 

JEANNETTE,  PA. 

nmtJ  Stlaa  Ar«*iI.  Km. I K n.  Me  MLI  I I N,  LVi(u.  III. 


NEW  YiIRK-.tn  UrAA.I-.a  a ll 
I. ii  A-c..  Hill  \M  I I IIIA— 
■A s I A.I.V  I N ' I - II" 
■ 

Aw.:  Cl  J'Vhl.AND—  II4*'i  I a 
I I-KANCInCO.  CAl }■>  l«  Him 


Far  the  Safety  of  the  Balloonist 

A.H  rAHACIIt  TK  A<VJUENTH  ARK  A CONSTANT 
MENACE  TO  AKRON  ACTS,  A OKNtt'H  HAS  DE- 
VI NED  A NET.  TO  IIK  CARRIED  CNDKIt  T1IE  PARA- 
< HITE,  WHEREIN  TIIK  AERONACT  MAT  FALL 
IN  CARS  THE  PARACHUTE  FAILS  TO  WOl'JE. 


Ages 

TiiKUB  ia  a Bouton  divine  who  enjoys  A 
good  cigar,  anal  while  on  a recent  trip  t<» 
New  York  went  Into  the  smoking-car  t«»  in- 
dulge liinnwdf  in  a “weed.**  lb-  hud  handy 
M«tfd  himself.  when  a young  fellow  came 
into  the  cur.  which  was  well  flllewl.  and  seat- 
ing himuclf  l*-*ide  tin*  minister,  drew  forth 
uml  lighted  a huge  pipe  which,  from  it* 
strength,  ursine* I to  have  received  all  the 
development  which  the  youth  lacked. 

The  young  fellow  evidently  took  the 
glances  which  his  fellow  pn«A>ngi‘r*  from 
time  to  tinn*  caul  in  his  direction  for  tliiMe 
of  admiration,  for  he  presently  t*«>k  his  pita* 
from  his  moiftli.  and,  holding  it  lovingly  In 
his  hands,  remarked: 

“Beauty,  isn’t  it!  It  was  a birthday 
present  t*i  me.” 

" Indeed?”  the  minister  responded  with  a 
pleasant  smile.  **  Rut,  you  know."  he  nddeal. 
•'  I should  never  have  supposed  you  Were  so 
old  as  that.** 


High  Finance 

“ I have  a laadckee|ier  in  my  office  who  is 
evidently  destined  to  Is-  one  of  our  future 
captains'  *>f  finance,  all  right,”  a broker  re 
mark  ail  the  other  day.  w He  is  a good  clerk, 
but  of  late  he  has  been  late  several  times, 
and  I hud  t*>  cull  him  down. 

" * You  have  tarn  late  three  times  already 
this  week,*  I said.  ‘What  is  the  trouble— 
oversleeping  yourself V 

'*  * No,  sir;  and  1 tun  very  sorry/  he  an- 
swered. * I will  try  not  t«»  let  it  liappcn 
again.  It  h«*  lieen  doe  to  the  fact  that  I 
have  been  walking  to  the  office  instead  of 
riding.' 

" ' Think  the  exercise  docs  you  good  !*  I 
ashed  him. 

“‘No.  sir:  rather  a matter  of  economy/ 
lie  explained.  ‘ F.ven  small  sums  count,  to 
nie,  you  •-*•«',  nn*l  I have  already  saved  enough 
to  have  my  shoes  re-soled/  ” 


Sauce 

THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 

For  broiled  chops, 
steaks,  cutlets,  etc., 
no  seasoning  is  re- 
quired, save  butter 
and  Lea  & Perrins’ 
Sauce.  Add  to  the 
gravy  one  or  two 
tablespoonsful  of 

Lea  & Perrins’  Sauce 

before  pouring  it 
over  the  meat. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agrnti,  New  Y oik. 


A Club  Cocktail 


THOUSANDS  have  discarded  the  idea 
of  making  their  own  cocktails, — all  will 
after  giving  the  CLUB  COCKTAILS  a 
fair  trial.  Scicntificallv  blended  from  the 
choicest  old  liquor*  and  mellowed  with  age 
make  them  the  perfect  cocktail*  that  they 
are.  Seven  kinds,  most  popular  of  which 
are  Martini  (Gin  base),  Manhattan  (Whis- 
key base). 

the  following  label  appears  on  every 
bottle : 

Guaranteed  under  the  National  Pure 
Food  and  Drugs  Act.  Approved  June 
50th,  1906.  Serial  No.  1707. 

0.  F.  HEUBLEtN  & BRO.,  Sole  Prop*. 
Hartford  New  York  London 
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THE  INCOMPARABLE 

WHITE 

THE  CAR  FOR  SERVICE 


THE  TOURING  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  WHITE 

After  a brief  experience  with  the  White,  the  average  owner  has 
gained  such  confidence  in  its  supreme  reliability  and  its  ability  to  traverse 
any  sort  of  a road,  that  he  plans  his  tours  without  any  thought  as  to 
whether  the  roads  are  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  He  knows  that  his 
tires  will  last  much  longer  than  on  any  other  car  of  similar  size  or 
power.  He  is  independent  of  everything  except  an  occasional  source 
of  gasoline  supply. 

As  an  indication  of  the  ceaseless  touring  activities  of  White  owners, 
it  is  significant  that,  in  many  remote  regions  of  this  country  and  of 
foreign  lands,  the  people  think  that  all  automobiles  are  propelled  by 
steam-power.  This  conclusion  is  a natural  result  of  their  having  seen 
no  other  automobiles  but  White  Steamers. 

Drive  a WHITE  and  ace  the  country  aa  you  have  never  aeen  it  before 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY,  gfeKELAND 


C^ariiiaaiinB 


Best  grade  cedar  canoe  for*  20 


*.,t  r>«.  of  Mar  turn  hr  W*.  - »•  "B  <"*«« 

T»  Sio  n #•  a «»»•  AH  taaa*  Mar  art  eaoK' 

Wr  iualr-  alt  Um  and  atan  power  <•»<>-*-  * O'* 

tor  fneesulnaw-  gitioi  rry^-ith  r^^^,,.nh,l  ?,*'"£• 
Wf  an*  lb#  lant-«  ^ 

DITaotT  BOAT  CO..  ->  1 Arr  . D«trols.  «tl.  ft. 


' FLY-RODS  <a  FLY-TACKLE 

Ranntliu  a*  t»  Ikrlr  W »n«f»rtur»  aad  I'm 

RtnsfD  fn/rra.v 

By  H.  P.  WELLS 

AutWir  at  " Thr  Aanirai  HdtM'FMirfRilN  " 

OT4  a*M  c ruam, alrJ  I M*.  »l.«  mrf  i /.•!  r..jV  »»/«/ 

Q.VKt’I  U A HKOTUKUts  PiUUtn,  SEW  YORK  CITY 


Lackawanna 

Railroad 


Where  to  Spend 
This  Summer 


Luke  Retorts,**  will  tell  you  how  you  enn  go, 
wlwro  you  run  stay,  what  you  can  i cc.  and  how 
much  it  will  cost.  144  pages,  profusely  illus- 
trated. In  addition  it  contains  a clever  little 
love  story  entitled: 

“A  Chase  for  An  Heiress’* 

It  will  hr  .rnt  for  10  cents  In  s tn nips.  Address 


CEO.  A.  CULLEN.  Qenaral  Passenger  Agent 
26  Exchange  Place  iDept.  6),  New  York  City 


STRONG  ARMS! 


FOR  TEN  CENTS  ii  stamps  or  coin 

I will  send,  as  long  a*  they  last,  one 
of  my  cliaxls  showing  exercises  that 
will  quickly  build  up  shoulders,  arms,  forearms  and  hands  without  any  apparatus. 

They  arc  IsMutifullr  illuMraird  with  twenty  half  tone  cuts  Regular  price  St  cents. 

Ill  A nniTinU  TO  Tine  ^ you  M-'Pd  f«»r  one  at  once,  will  make  you  a iinaent  of  another  chart 
IN  MUUIIIUN  IU  I II 1 0 which  alone  is  worth  more  than  you  pay  for  the  fir>t  mentioned 
one.  The  latter  shows  my  new  method  for  building  up  a greal  chest,  shoulders  and  arms. 

PROF.  ANTHONY  BARKER  Physical  Culture  110  J,  West  42d  St,  New  York  City 
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Curiosities  of  the  Servant 
Question  in  New  Zealand 

In  connection  with  the  advanced  position 
taken  hv  labor  in  New  Zealand  it  may  be 
interesting  to  note  the  attitude  of  the  do- 
mestic servant*  of  that  colony.  A union 
him  been  formed  which,  through  its  secretary 
at  Wellington,  sent  out  circulars  to  bouse 
wives,  informing  them  of  the  “ claims  ” of 
the  Domestic  Workers*  I’nion.  and  express- 
ing the  hone  that  their  reasonableness  would 
be  acknowledged  by  signing  the  agreement 
accompanying  the  circular  letter,  which  in- 
forms those  concerned  that  " by  ao  doing 
you  will  obviate  the  unpleasantness  of  ap- 
js-aring  personally  or  by  agent  before  the 
-Conci  lint  ion  Hoard  or  Arbitration  Court.’* 
Following  are  among  the  **  claims  ” set  forth 
in  a circular: 

The  week’s  work  shall  consist  of  sixty- 
eight  hours,  to  Is*  divided  as  follows:  Work 
to  commence  every  morning,  except  holiday*, 
at  fl.30  A.  M.,  and  cease  on  Monday*.  Tues- 
days. Fridays,  and  Saturdays  at  7 .*30  p.  u.. 
with  three  intervals  of  one-half  hour  each 
for  meals,  and  one  liopr’a  interval  in  the 
afternoon  of  each  day. 

On  Thursdays  work  shall  cease  at  2 P.  w . 
with  two  intervals  of  om*-half  hour  each  for 
meals. 

On  Sundays  work  shall  erase  at  2 P.  g., 
with  two  intervals  of  half  an  hour  rach  for 
meals,  hut  domestics  shall.  If  required,  pn- 
pn re  tea  between  the  hours  of  5.30  r.  u.  uud 
(1.30  p.  m.  on  alternate  Sundays. 

On  Wednewlays  work  shall  eeasc  at  10 
P.M.,  with  three  intervals  of  half  an  hour 
inch  for  meals  and  one  hour  interval  in  the 
afternoon. 

On  Sundays  two  hours  shall  he  allowed 
to  attend  church  in  the  morning. 

Christmas  Day,  Moving  Day.  New  Year’s 
Day,  King’s  Birthday.  Prince  of  Wales’ 
Mi rt Inlay.  Anniversary  Day,  Easter  Monday. 
Labor  Day.  and  all  statutory  holidays  shall 
Is*  deemed  to  lie  holidavs,  and  work  done  on 
tines*  days  shall  Is-  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
1 shilling  (24  cent*!  per  hour. 

Domestic*  shall  be  in  every  evening  at  10 
p.  M.  except  Thursday,  and  on  that  night  at 
12  P.  M. 

To  what  extent  these  “ claims  *’  have  tsen 
acknowledged  has  not  yet  transpired. 


Absent  Treatment 

A womax  prominent  in  Philadelphia  and 
a leading  mendier  of  a club  there  is  the  main 
figure  in  a story  that  illustrates  ber  somt- 
whnt  indiscriminate  charity. 

**  I liave  so  much  sympathy  for  throe  poor 
street  tnusieians.''  said  sIh*  one  day  to  a col- 
league at  the  club.  *'  I give  one  I Lallan  ami 
Ills  wife  fifty  cent*  every  week  regularly. 
They  play  in  front  of  my  house  every  Thurs- 
day. rain  or  shine.” 

" I should  imagine  that  would  be  most 
irksome,"  suggested  the.  friend.  “ Think  of 
listening  to  that  horrible  street  piano  dur 
ing  a lengthy  interval  one  day  every  w»ek!" 

“Oh.  my  maid  has  to  look  nut  for  that.” 
rxplninrd  the  charitably  disposed  woman. 
“Thursday  ia  my  day  at  the  club,  von 
know!" 


In  Doubt 

A cfrtaix  young  man  who,  according  to 
ull  the  accepted  notions,  should  be  vrn 
happy  at  this  time  was  found  by  a friend, 
the  either  day.  with  a somewhat  troubled 
look  upon  his  face. 

"What's  the  matter,  old  man!  Haven't 
had  a tilt,  have  you?”  the  friend  inquired. 

“ X — no."  was  the  reply,  accompanied  by 
a sigh.  " Fact  i he  continued,  in  a burst 
of  confidence,  “ I've  been  thinking  over  a 
little  remark  Alice  made  la*t  night.” 

“Oh.  perhaps  you  misunderstood,”  the 
friend  suggested.  encouragingly. 

“ I hone  so.”  was  the  reply.  **  You  me.  we 
wen*  talking  of — well,  how  things  would  !«-. 
von  know,  and  Alice  said: 

“ * And  won't  it  lie  just  too  sweet : vod 
will  come  home  all  tired  out  from  your  liar' 
day's  work,  and  hold  me  on  ycuir  Ian  f'*r 
hiMira.  and  read  to  me.  and  drive  all  my 
cures  away,  and  dry  my  tears,  and  rub  my 
head — and  it  will  be  just  like  a novel  I”' 
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The  Best 

Protection 

Life  Insurance 

in 

The  Prudential 


THE  PRUDENTIAL 


-MADE  AT  KEY  WEST  — 


rrfcct  nulomohi'.e 


f“\ .AN  OIL 


Mobiloil 
is  ecpecblly  pre- 
pared to  meet  the 
particular  require- 
ments of  every  make 
of  automobile.  It  comes  in  various  grades 
— a special  grade  far  every  make  of  engine. 
VACUUM 

MOBILOIL 


let  which  ll*u  every  make  of 
automobile  aa>1  leltawtial  grade 
of  Mobllofl  to  use  for  each  It's 
free.  Mobiloil  manufactured  by 

VACUUM  OIL  CO.. 


A Region  that  Produces  All 
Its  Own  Jewels 

(JrocMHLAMi,  Australia,  is  declared  by 
competent  authorities  to  contain  a greater 
variety  of  gem  atonea  than  any  oilier  eoun- 
try  in  the  w«*rhl.  The  following  list  of  gems 
found  in  Queensland,  all  of  which  have  been 
authenticated,  indicates  that  the  state  pro- 
duce* practically  the  entire  catalogue  of 
known  precious  atones: 

Artinulite  ( cafe-eye > ; Adamantine  spar 
I corundum  I ; Ailularia  ( moonstone > ; 

Agate  — eyed,  fortification,  banded,  mows 
etc.;  Almandite  i garnet);  Amethyst — 
quartz,  sapphire;  Astcria — qiiartr.,  sapphire: 
Avrat  urine  (quarts)  ; Azurite;  Ha  las 
ruby  (spinel);  Beryl  — aquamarine;  HIimhI- 
stone  Iqilartz):  t'acholong  (quartz I ; fal- 
lainite  (turqubioe) ; Carbuncle  (garnet);' 
Carnelian  I quartz)  ; CaasiteriU*:  Oylanite 
(spinel);  Chalredonv  < quartz  I ; t'hryso- 
beryl;  Chrysolite:  t'Thryaoprase:  Cinnamon 
stone  (gitrnel)  ; Citrine  (quartz);  Conin- 
dum  — ruby,  sapphire.  Oriental  emerald. 
Oriental  peridot.  Oriental  amethyst.  Oriental 
In  pax.  astcria  or  star  atone,  white,  adaman- 
tine spar,  particolored,  etc.;  Diamond; 
Emerald;  Fluor;  Osrnet — groaaularite.  cin- 
namon stone  or  hyacinth,  ptrope  (ruby 
garnet),  almandite  I carbuncle  | ; (Sold; 
Gypsum — alabaster.  satin  spar,  selenite; 
Heliotrope-bloodstone ; Hyacinth  (zircon, 
garnet);  Jacinth  (zircon). 


Giving  Him  a Puff 

“ Talk  about  journal  ism."  an  old  news- 
paper man  recently  scoffed,  when  a reference 
was  made  to  *'  up-to-date  " methods.  '*  Why. 
the  Arkansas  Ruszrr,  the  sheet  on  which  I 
got  my  training — my  real  insight,  you  know 
— 'way  hack  in  ’72.  had  anything  in  New 
York  beat  a block,  easy.  This  ia  the  way  the 
Rutter  handled  things: 

“One  day  the  editor  was  out.  and  an  old 
fellow  tame  in  and  left  a watermelon  for 
him.  When  the  editor  came  in  I called  his 
attention  to  it. 

'“Say.  isn't  that  a busier !'  lie  exclaimed. 
* Wc  will  have  to  do  something  handsome  for 
old  Jones  on  the  strength  of  that.  Write 
him  up  a nice  notice,  calling  him  a promi- 
nent citizen  and  prosperous  agriculturist, 
ami  head  it  with  that  cut  of  the  fellow  who 
was  cured  of  something — you  know,  the  one 
we  were  saving  to  illustrate  the  article  on 
Three-Anger  Ike  if  he  is  ever  caught.  You 
ran  |mmid  it  some  with  the  hammer  if  it 
isn't  battered  up  enough.'  ” 


Bank  Notes 

The  famous  writer  of  conn-songs  pocketed 
ten  thousand  dollars  in  royalties. 

'•  Rag-' time  is  money.”'  lie  said  to  him- 
self, thoughtfully. 


In  the  Beginning 

M Pafa,”  liegan  Gannon.  Jr..  “ when  the 
government  of  the  United  States  began  to 
coin  gold  ami  silver  money  it  wus  necessary 
to  buy  the  gold  and  silver,  wasn't  it?? 

•■  Vcs.  my  son,”  replied  Ounaon,  Sr.,  rather 
cautiously. 

“Of  c-ourse.  papa.”  resumed  the  youngster, 
" you’ll  Is*  able  to  tell  me  where  the  govern- 
ment got  the  money  to  buy  the  gold  and 


silver." 

“ Why.  er.  of  course."  stammered  Gun- 
snn.  Sr.’,  as  he  put  down  his  ncw-qaitfr  and 
gazed  thoughtfully  at  the  hoy.  "Now.  let 
me  understand  you.  The  government  wanted 
to  coin  money,  and  in  order  to  do  so  it  was 
necessary  to  purchase  gold  and  silver.  You 
want  to  know  where  the  government  got 
the  money  to  buy  the  gold  and  silver?” 

" That's  right,”  chuckled  (Hinson.  Jr., 
gleefully,  and  a great  joy  filled  his  being  as 
he  thought  of  his  all  Important  sire  strug- 
gling with  the  Bimple  question. 

" Um-um.”  murmured  the  elder  Ounaon. 
“ Why.  sonny,  the  government  simply  issued 
dollar  hills  and  bought  gold  and  silver  with 
them.  Anything  else?” 

" Yes.”  said  Ounaon,  Jr.  " When-  did  the 
government  get  money  to  buy  paper  for  the 
dollar  bills?” 


FORD  “SIX” 


Don’t  be 
a year-behirvd-er 


If*  bad  enough  to  buy  a second-hand  car — for 
it  lacks  the  keen  satisfaction  of  being  on  a 
par  with  yaur  fellow-motorists.  Hut  you  get 
it  at  a second-hand  price— rand  lots  of  times 
that's  a necessary  consideration. 

But  to  buy  an  obsolete  model  and  pay  the 

price  of  a new  and  up-to-date  car  for  it  is 
worse— looks  as  if  you  were  behind  the  times 
as  well  as  the  maker  of  the  car. 

Buying  a High-Powered  Four-cylinder 

touring  car  in  this  six-cyiimler  era  is  buying  a 
car  already  out  of  date — practically,  a second- 
hand car  at  the  price  of  the  newest  and  best. 
In  six  months  you  won't  be  able  to  dispose 
of  it  for  sojf  of  its  cost  to  you — observe  the 
frantic  efforts  now  being  made  to  get  rid  of 
fours  before  the  real  slump  occurs. 

Nor  should  you  pay  a fancy  price  for  a"six“ 
just  because  it  is  a “six,”  and  because  there's 
a shortage.  Ford  prices  are  fixed  on  a basis 
of  real  value.  And  Ford  prices  are  fixed — 
wc  permit  no  agent  to  exact  a premium  on 
Fords — never  would  countenance  it  a minute, 
either  on  runabouts  or  '*  Sixes.”  So  long  as 
there  arc  any  to  be  had  you  get  them  at  list 
price  and  at  first  hand. 

Our  Superior  Facilities— the  magnitude  of 
our  output  and  greater  experience,  added  to 
the  original  'know  how" — enable  us  to  in- 
corporate in  the  Ford  "six  " more  value  than 
is  obtainable  in  any  other  high-powered, 
high-class  car  made. 

A Demonstration  is  a Revelation. 


$2800 


1.  o.  b.  Detroit 


Mode!  **  K."  6 Cyl„  40  H.F. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  address  of 
your  nearest  Ford  agent  or  branch 


FORD  MOTOR  CO. 

267  Piquetle  Ave.  DETROIT.  MICH. 


| The  quick,  eaav  action  of  | 

BARRETT 
AUTOMOBILE 
JACKS 

Is  due  to  the  fart*  tli.it  the  tuperlue  tv.  ik  man-hip  U 
done  in  eHiectallv  <*|til|ipnl  aln-i*.  mid  that  * hie  her 

Era de  <><  uvitrfinl*  enters  Into  Ihrlr  mndructhm  than 
u-.-d  in  tit#  linking  of  stir  «'tber  frark 
Your  valuithle  car  rv<|Hire.  tlip  uuid  rtirrful 
and  you  can’t  afford  «<•  aupply  it  with  a cheaper  and 
vanity  Inferior  Jack. 

Tkc  “Harrrll- it  a^yth-d  l-»  nt- hra  --  

w.l  ..uu,  Otalrn.  Ahoditeti  by  » ’ 


The  Duff  Manufacturing  Co. 

Kvrtu.lt r Makrr.  .r  •*  Harrell  “ J».  k. 

women  i am  « i . tin *v,  r*.  htwiswi  FA. 

(0  HIUTIANI.T  ST..  NSW  loan 

« aim  Ai'aoa,  i-auis.  u«  unaKiit,  eoxdos 

AMTWINr  MOVTMSAL 
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Take  a vacation — get  away  from  the  daily  grind. 
If  you  can't  take  six  weeks,  take  two.  For  the 
overworked. " brain-fagged  " business  man  there's 
nothing  like  a trip  through  the  scenic  Northwest 
via  the 

Great  Northern  Railway 

Take  the  daylight  trip  over  the  Rockies— stop 
off  at  S(M>kanc — see  the  wonderful  Kootenai 
Country.  The  trip  over  the  Gtscadcs  is  in  itself 
worth  while.  Visit  Seattle.  Tacoma.  Portland, 
and  the  l^gct  Sound  cities.  It  is  a revelation 
to  study  their  remarkable  growth. 

Low  Rates  Every  Day 

this  summer.  Return  limit  October  31.  1907. 
Stop-overs  allowed. 

The  "Oriental  Limited,*'  daily  from  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis  to  Spokane  and  Seattle.  Stand- 
ard and  Tourist  Slce|KT3,  Dining  Cars,  and 
Compartment-Observation  Cars. 

For  Information  retarding  routes  and 
ratss  from  your  city  address 
w.  M.  COWRIE.  0,1  lWr  Afl..  «*  IlraMUiy. 

C.  W.  riTTS.  «.«»1  A cl.  Tjii'r  D»|«..  «>  So.  Out  itnrci.  CV*r*U" 

A.  L.  CRAIG.  GrKMl  ro-cnarr  Aacul,  Hi  Paul 
ALASK  A - YTKOV— PACIFIC  RXnWmON. 

■.BATTLE.  Jl'KB-OCToBSM.  I*. 


THE 

INVADER 

...By- 

Margaret  L.  Woods 


The  astounding 
story  of  a woman 
with  two  distinct 
personalities — two  women  in  one. 
Part  of  the  time  she  is  good, 
simple,  devout,  meek  ; part  ot  the 
time  enticing,  seductive,  alluring, 
diabolical.  And  her  husband  falls 
in  love  with — which  side  of  her  ? 
A bewildering,  astonishing  story. 
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What  Prominent  Men  are  Saying  of  this  Ne'tt)  Book — 

The  Future  in  America. 

By  H.  G.  WELLS 

BOOKER.  T.  WASHINGTON — “I  have  read  with  cordial  interest  Mr.  H.  CJ.  Wells's  Future  in 
America.  lie  has  written  with  an  alert,  open  mind,  and  has  discriminatingly  set  forth  in  his  ad- 
mirable study  the  trend  of  American  institutions.  I find  myself  with  him  especially  in  his  deep 
sympathy  with  those  parts  of  our  American  citizenship  that  most  deserve  and  need  at  this  time  the 
helpful  sympathy  of  all  good  citizens.” 

A.  CONAN  DOYLE—”  I think  there  is  as  much  wisdom  and  political  insight  in  Wells’s  Future 
in  America  as  in  any  book  I have  ever  read.” 

FRANKLIN  H.  GIDDINGS  — “Mr.  Wells’s • observations  are  so  keen,  his  style  is  so  vivacious. 

Professor  of  Sociology,  Columbia.  University  and  his  humor  so  kindly  that  his  study  of  the  future  in  America 
appeals  to  a multitude  of  readers  merely  by  its  interest  and  charm.  But  to  the  thoughtful  it  is  far 
more  than  so  much  good  reading.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Mr.  Wells  is  one  of  the  ten  or  twelve  most 
up-to-date  men  just  now  alive,  and  in  his  ‘search  after  realities’  he  has  found  and  described  some 
realities  here  in  the  United  Stares  that  we  shall  do  well  to  face  and  examine.  Impressionistic  as 
it  is,  Mr.  Wells's  volume  is  quite  as  serious  a|  challenge  to  sober  thought  as  Mr.  Bryce’s  more  de- 
tailed and  conventional  account  of  our  institutions.” 

ROBERT  C.  OGDEN  — “ The  sympathetic  spirit  of  Mr.  Wells’s  study  of  American  conditions  stamps 
his  work  with  a winning  note  of  sincerity.  The  hook  is  stimulating,  instructive,  interesting.  It 
should  he  carefully  read  by  every  American  with  a weary  head  and  an  anxious  heart  concerning 
present-day  problems  in  this  country.  The  chapter  on  the  ‘Tragedy  of  Color’  is  impressive  and 
masterful.” 

Illustrated,  Price  $2,00  net, 
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COMMENT 

A Democrat  of  Preaidenttxl  Sire 

()i  a country  hit*  two  grant  political  orgmiiz.otions,  one  or 
the  other  of  which  will  elect  our  next  President.  It  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  both  of  them  should  lx*  maintained 
in  a ramdition  of  vigorous  and  responsible  efficiency,  **  that 
whenowr  tlie  people  become  dissatisfied  with  the  policies  or 
administrative  labors  of  one,  they  may  find  a wife  alternative 
in  the  other.  It  is  now  ten  years  since  the  Federal  government 
ceased  to  bo  in  the  charge  of  the  Democrat*,  und  during  that 
|M-riod  tliejr  have  l»een  out  of  office  also  in  moat  of  the  Northern 
States.  For  these  reasons,  and  liecause  of  the  division  in  the 
party  on  the  silver  question,  it  him  been  a had  decade  for  the 
development  <*f  Democratic  lenders.  The  able  men  of  the 
Republican  party  have  come  to  the  front  iu  ample  uumlier, 
Idling  conspicuous  places  in  the  government,  making  reputa- 
tion for  themselves,  mid  becoming  widely  known  to  the  general 
public.  Not  so  with  the  Democrat*.  To  them  the  Fetleral 
service  bus  been  pretty  much  closed,  and  only  in  Congress 
ami  in  some  of  the  State  government*  have  Democratic  lender* 
kept  in  sight.  The  one  professing  Democrat  who  has  never 
been  overlooked  by  his  party  is  Mr.  Brvix.  and  it  is  natural 
enough  that  to  n very  considerable  army  of  Democratic  voter* 
it  should  seem  that  he  is  the  only  Democrat  of  Presidential 
dimension*  that  exists.  lint  there  are  other  Presidential 
Democrats  beside*  Mr.  Rryan,  and  it  is  higlily  desirable  that 
the  Democratic  public  should  cultivate  their  acquaintance. 
One  of  them  is  Senator  Danikl  of  Yirgiuiu,  u men  whom 
every  one  who  lias  an  interest  at  stake  in  tlu*  next  Presidential 
election  ought  to  know  all  nhout.  A correspomk-nt  of  the 
Weekly  has  been  to  see  him  at  his  home  iu  Lynchburg,  und 
tells  on  another  page  such  details  about  hi*  life  and  opinion* 
as,  we  trust,  will  make  the  readers  of  tlu?  Weekly  feel  that 
they  know  him  better. 

The  President's  Recent  Remarks 

When  the  President  ma<le  his  tour  through  the  Middle  West 
he  deliver.*!  iqs-eche*  which  fx-rmit ti>»l  various  interpretations, 
and  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  pertni“*io|i.  His  *peeeh 
on  the  railroads,  elsewhere  considered,  contained  a number 
of  Miund  and  conservative  reflections  and  reassuring  promises. 
It  is  worth  while  to  gather  these  together  and  to  present  them 
ill  their  baldness,  especially  since  to  a large  ilegnx*  they  are 
acceptance*  of  assertions  made  by  rail  fond  manager*  and  by 
others  familiar  with  the  railroad  business.  When  mink-  by 
this  class  of  the  community'  they  have  l*een  derided  and  de- 
nounced as  coming  from  tainted  sources;  nod  even  within  a 
week  or  two  we  have  heard  from  ardent  li|in  that  any  mr 
who  defend*  the  railroads  for  any  practice  or  even  custom 
is  presumably  saying,  for  pay.  that  which  he  does  not  believe 
in  hi*  heart.  We  will  endeavor  to  present  succinctly  sorts* 
statements,  not  on  their  merits  only,  but  because  they  for- 


mulate truths  that  are  now  accepted  l y Mr.  Roosevelt.  Ilcra 
are  a few  specimens . “ Railroad*  should  lx*  permitted  and 
encouraged  t«»  make  traffic  agreements;”  the  President  asks 
only  for  such  law’s  as  those  of  Massachusetts  and  of  England, 
meaning  law*  insuring  publicity,  and  content  with  the  result 
that  publicity  ulone  secures;  “ there  Inis  been  much  wild  talk 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  overcapitalization  of  our  railroads;” 
the  census  report*  ami  the  nqxjrt*  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  ‘‘show  that,  as  a whole,  the  rail  rand  property 
of  the  country  is  worth  ns  much  ns  the  securities  representing 
it;”  the  real  value  of  railroad  securities  in  tlie  opinion  of 
investors  is  ‘‘greater  than  their  total  face  value,”  notwith- 
standing any  “ water  ” that  may  formerly  have  been  squeezed 
into  them;  the  “ great,  mass  of  our  railroad  securities  rest,  upon 
safe  mid  solid  foundation;”  it  would  not  lie  equitable  to  base 
rates  entirely  upon  tlie  physical  valuation  of  railroads;  the 
grant  need  of  tlie  hour  is  increase  of  railroad  facilities;  gov- 
ernment ought  not,  liy  legislation  or  administration,  to  make 
railroad*  unprofitable  to  the  investor  in  it*  attempt*  to  compel 
improved  service  to  the  shipper. 

The  President's  Paternalism 

These  were  some  of  the  statements  made  by  the  President 
at  the  unveiling  of  General  Lawton'*  monument  at.  Indianap- 
olis. It  i*  well  that  wo  thus  have  the  promise  that  those  who 
always  think  ns  Mr.  Rihmkyklt  thinks  will  now  bo  led  to  aeo 
•nunc  *mmd no**  in  the  position  of  those  who  do  not  believe 
that  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  railroads  is  the  proper 
punishment  for  railroad  mismanagement.  Mr.  Roohkvki.t’s 
remarks  of  tlu?  kind  referred  to  were  accompanied  by  just 
reproofs  of  railroad  sinners,  by  proper  expressions  of  indigna- 
tion ugainst  railroad-wrecker*  and  of  praiseworthy  determina- 
tion to  punish  them.  There  wus  also  upparent  the  well- 
understood  intention  of  tlie  President  to  give  by  legislation 
to  the  Federal  government  power  to  iH>ni|xd  the  railroad*  to 
aubinit  themselves  to  the  control  of  the  government — that  is, 
of  the  politicians  who  will  lie  commissioners.  What  the  Presi- 
dent said  about  overcapitalization,  about  the  necessity  of  pru- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  government  in  exercising  it*  contrail, 
and  on  the  propriety  of  earing  for  the  right*  of  the  investor* 
is  sound  and  true,  but  it  is  also  clear  from  the  speech  that  tho 
President,  though  declaring  it  to  la*  inadvisable  for  tho  gov- 
ernment to  undertake  to  direct  the  physical  operation  of 
railway*,  believes  that,  the  railroads  cannot  lie  well  managed 
except  by  a paternal  Federal  government.  He  believe*  that 
government  ought  to  have  the  power  to  supervise  and  control 
the  railroad  business  ns,  to  use  hi*  own  image,  it  oversee*  tho 
national  hanks.  No  evidence  of  tlie  constant  failure  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  buaines*  enterprises  in  which  it  embark*  can 
convince  him  that  n pal'-rnid  Federal  power  cannot  manage 
better  than  the  owner*  of  the  reads.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
Irfiiik*  an*  not  prosperous  because  government  undertake*  to 
keep  them  from  failure,  but  Ik-cuiisc  their  expert  manager* 
conduct  their  essential  bunking  business  unhindered  by  inex- 
pert politicians.  And  these  latter  do  not  even  prevent  tho 
failures  thut  they  ought  to  make  well  nigh  impossible. 

Can  Mr.  Roosevelt  Be  Conservative  ? 

No  one  who  wisely  and  justly  operate*  a rail  mad  object* 
to  proper'  public  aupervision,  but  sujiervirinn  and  publicity 
nra  not  control,  any  more  than  they  an-  ownership  and  opera- 
tion. Every  one  will  approve  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
against  “ predatory  plutocracy  ” as  well  as  against  “ predatory 
poverty,”  but  it  i*  perfectly  true  that  danger  and  corruption 
are  the  natural  fruits  of  too  much  government  supervision. 
The  right*  of  investor*  in  railroad  securities  arc  tied  up  with 
the  right*  of  tlie  skipper*.  Government  cannot  pas*  law* 
which  will  injure  the  one  which  will  not  eventually  bring  dis- 
aster to  the  other.  It  cannot  make  the  rood*  unprofitable 
without  impairing  or  perhaps  destroying  their  usefulness  to 
the  communities  through  which  they  run.  The  difficulty  has 
item  that  Mr.  Rikisky»;lt’h  previous  remarks  on  railroads  and 
railroad  miimigeineiit  have  b*d  a good  many  people  to  lielievc 
that  he  would  have  undue  supervision,  and  some  of  hi*  mes- 
sage* and  speeches  support  this  conclusion.  Some  of  the 
States  also,  doubtless  Inirrving  to  escape  from  the  fate  with 
which  Mr.  Root  threatened  them,  have  followed  what  they  aup- 
I hixnI  to  lx*  Mr.  I{< *»kvki.t*s  theoric*.  and  have  passed  lcgisla- 
tiou  that  would  deprive  investors  of  dividend*  and  dripper* 
of  needed  facilities.  Jt  is  well  that  Mr.  RoosEVKLT  sees  the 
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necessity  of  warning  his  hot-homlnd  follower*  who  hive 
thought  to  got  safely  into  hi*  fnhl  as  they  scurried  away  from 
Mr.  Rout'*  thread. . They  have,  indeed.  gone  much  ton  far, 
and  now,  {ierhd|M,  more  than  .Mr.  IionKKVRLT  is  needed  to  briug 
them  hack  to  a realizing  sense  that  mi  indiscriminate  war  on 
railroads  threatens  every  business  interest,  corporate  nr  in- 
dividual, in  the  country.  How  far  Mr.  HouhrtsltV  intlueucc 
has  worked  in  the  direction  from  which  he  now  calls  hack  his 
followers  is  indicated  by  the  tendency  to  doubt  if  his  con- 
servative uttcrancea  mean  precisely  what  they  seem  to  signify. 
They  art*  read  together  with  urging*  for  Federal  paternalism 
and  Feilcral  incor|siration,  and  especially  in  the  baleful  light 
coming  from  tin1  President's  acceptance  of  the  suggestion  that 
tlie  Tuitcd  Staten  may  take  control  of  all  roads — even  intra- 
state roads — under  th**  constitutional  provision  (riving  it  power 
to  **  establish  post-office*  and  post-road*.”  "Ati.v  one  who  liC- 
lievetl  that  tills  clause  authorizes  the  United  States  to  take 
control  of  a railroad  by  declaring  it  to  Ik*  a “ post-road  *’  will 
believe  that  it  may  assume  full  control  of  a huildiug  by  tenting 
a room  in  it  for  a “ post-offk-e.”  And  mcll  will  Ik*  reluctant 
to  lielievc  that  siivh  a iniml  would  eonwcrvatively  apply  those 
eonsorvntlvt*  theories  with  which  Mr.  Roost:* ki.t  graced  his 
linluiiiapolis  sjkscIj. 

Th*  President  at  Lansing 

The  President's  addn-ss  on  May  31  at  Taiusing,  Michigan, 
at  tli«-  celebration  of  ihc  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Michigan 
State  Agricnltural  College,  came  t«K>  close  after  his 
alsiut  the  railroads  to  g>>t  us  much  attention  us  it  would 
otherwise  have  had.  He  dwelt  u|nui  -tin*  need  of  belter  in- 
dustrial training  for  the  ordinary  American  skilled  workman. 
\V«*  have  tetirlcd.  curiously  enough,  in  our  industrial  training. 
In*  said,  to  devote  our  energies  to  priKlucing  high  grade  men 
at  the  top  rather  than  in  tin*  ranks.  Our  schools,  lie  found, 
tend  rather  to  train  away  from  the  shop,  tlsc*  forge,  and  the 
farm.  He  wotdd  have  nine!)  more  attention  paid  to  making 
efficient  mcehanicx  and  farmers,  and  more  done  to  make  farm 
life  attractive  to  capable  people. 

Mr.  Bryan's  Statesmanship 

Mr.  Hryan  sees  sotta*  evil  in  the  “ new  rate  law.”  He  refers, 
probably,  to  the  effect  of  enforcing  the  old  miti-n*bnte  law. 
lie  says  that  tin'  railroads  now  get  the  money  which  they  have 
been  giving  in  the  form  of  rclwtis.  He  is  also  grieved  by 
one  effect  of  the  law  forbidding  tin*  granting  of  railroad 
passes.  He  says  that  the  railroads  now  get  the  money  from 
those  who  used  to  travel  free,  lie  further  say*,  or  so  |g  is 
reported,  “ When  1 find  a man  who  is  constantly  talking 
against  government  ownership  of  railroads,  I believe  that  he 
is  doing  it  from  his  own  interests."  This  was  all  said  in  n 
speech  which  Mr.  Bryan  made  nt  Norfolk,  Virginia.  In  the 
same  speech  he  is  reported  as  suggesting  that  the  South  should 
recall  the  fart  that  although  it  gives  more  electoral  votes  than 
tin*  North  to  a Ik*m«erntie  candidate,  the  North  give*  the 
larger  Democratic  |su>u!nr  vote.  It  is  unnecessary  to  com- 
ment elaborately  on  these  nugget*.  The  man  who  regrets  that 
one  who  has  wickedly  brilssl  another,  ami  has  been  driven 
from  his  offending  for  the  future,  will  hereafter  get  his  honest 
dues,  is  cpiite  cn|»able  of  counting  a big  minority  as  important 
in  an  election  as  a small  majority;  while  one  who  is  con- 
vinced that  another  is  a self-seeking  and  perhaps  a corrupt 
man  because  that  other  differs  from  him,  must  often  be  struck 
with  the  ubupiiloiistics#  of  gtv«*d  ami  *elf-*tvkiug  when  la*  rends 
the  returns  of  elections  in  which  he  has  been  the  leading 
candidate. 

Hr.  Teft  on  the  T*rlff 

Mr.  Takt  has  invited  the  wrath  of  all  Republican  M stand- 
patters” by  dechiring  that  iie  is  in  favor  of  a revision  of  the  - 
Inriff.  All  stand-putters  whether  they  are  for  doing  nothing, 
for  “ leaving  well  enough  alone,”  because  they  fear  that  a 
change  will  injure  their  business,  or  reduce  the  numlicr  of 
their  votes,  nre  opfiowd  to  this  sort  of  talk.  Mr.  Takt  doubt- 
less believes  in  revision;  perhap*  he  believes  in  a real  revision 
in  behalf  of  the  consumer,  and  of  the  manufacturer  whoso 
raw  material  is  made  expensive  for  him  by  the  present  tariff. 
He  has  not  indicated,  however,  tin*  nature  of  the  changes  that 
he  would  favor,  nor  do  we  know  whether  In*  has  given  any 
study  whatever  to  the  question.  We  are  inclined  to  agree 


with  J cumin  Harmon,  .Mr.  Tait’k  fellow  citinm,  Mr.  Clkvr- 
i.ako’r  Attorney-General,  ami  the  candidate  of  some  for  the 
Democratic  Presidential  iioitiiiiution  in  IU0H.  He  say*  that 
those  who  made  this  tariff  cannot  revise  it,  us  it  ought  to  be 
revised,  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer;  ami  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  most  professed  Republican  tariff-reformers  must  lie 
taken  with  a ton  or  two  of  Milt. 

The  Public  Utilities  Bill 

When  Mayor  JIiCleliax  vetoed  tl»e  Public  Utilities  bill  he 
may  or  may  not  have  stated  a good  reason  for  his  action;  but 
la*  was  very  far  from  committing  the  crime  ngainst  progress 
of  which  he  was  pretty  generally  accused.  The  hill  was  never 
adequately  debated  by  tlte  legislature.  So  fur  as  it  was  dis- 
cussed ut  all,  those  who  opposed  it  were  pleasantly  ullmh-d  to 
as  servant*  of  the  corj (orations;  ami  In  certain  quarter*  it  bus 
grown  to  be  tlte  fashion  to  dial*  lirve  anything  said  by  a mail 
whose  interests  are  involved  in  tin-  question  under  considera- 
tion, unless  Ik*  Ik?  a protects!  munufaeturer  or  a politician  in 
seureh  of  papular  favor.  Nevertheless,  the  bill  was  discussed 
very  ably  by  Mr.  CltOATK  mid  others  when  it  was  in  com- 
mittee, and  the  character  of  the  arguments  ns  well  as  the 
character  of  those  who  marie  them  demanded  a oousidp  ration 
which  the  measure  did  not  receive  in  the  Legislature,  but 
which  it  will  doubtless  ns-cive  in  the  courts  if  it  ever  reaches 
I he  judges.  It  may  lie  tlu*  kiml  of  legislation  which  the  |N*o|de 
of  New  York  desire — we  are  not  now  discussing  that  question 
- but  it  was  luisscd  by  both  Houses  of  tlw  Legislature  us  no 
such  measure  should  Ik*  passed.  Tire  bill  provides  for  the 
apiKiintmeut  of  a commission  with  power*  that  exceed  those 
of  any  body  of  men  that  have  existed  in  a free  country  since 
tin*  days  of  the  court  of  Star  Chamber.  This  commission 
not  only  <k*cidc*  upon  nil  applications  for  franchises — in  the 
streets  of  a city  as  well  as  iliruugh  the  State — hut  no  railroad 
corporation  is  to  bo  permitted  to  issue  a wurity  or  n prom- 
issory note  without  first  obtaining  tire  consent  of  the  «xun- 
mission.  Not  only  is  tlte  existence  of  the  roads  ami  their  power 
to  increase  their  usefulness  in  the  control  of  these  commis- 
sioners, hut  they  .in-  to  direct  all  operation,  repairs,  swindles, 
turnouts,  uumlicr  of  cars  of  each  train;  they  arc  Ur  make  rules 
and  regulations  for  employee*.  ami  they  are  to  have  the  right 
to  order  extensions  that  may  ruin  tin*  muds.  The  officers  of 
the  mails  are  to  Ion-  all  real  rc*|H Risibility  to  tlie  stock- 
holders, am]  to  be  rcqmnsihle  to  commissioners  who,  in  turn, 
are  to  lie  responsible  to  the  Governor  alone. 

The  Splendid  Possibilities  for  Graft 

No  legislation  was  ever  suggested  tliat  contained  a greater 
I .tei icy  for  “graft.”  Its  richness  is  beyond  calculation. 
Governor  Ifrciim  may  lie  trusted  to  make  excellent  appoint- 
ment*— as  excellent  as  conditions  will  permit.  for  we  know 
from  our  experiences  in  Panama  the  difficulty  of  retaining 
expert  service*  in  public  employment ; but  what  is  to  come 
after  himf  The  country  lias  learned  from  bitter  experience 
that  laws  which  give  public  officials  something  to  oell  arc 
likely  to  do  tlu*  devil’s  work — from  laws  that  put  tlu*  liqunr- 
scllrr  in  the  policeman's  power  to  laws  that  give  officers  of 
the  government  an  opportunity  to  blackmail  business.  It  is 
not  very  long  ago  that  Governor  H mill's  himself  was  con- 
vinceil,  as  a result  of  his  own  efforts,  that  a law  which  puts 
iiisuram*)*  companies  nt  the  merry  of  a politician  holding  an 
office  bred  crime.  He  would  remove  an  officer  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  opportunity;  but  his  predecessor*  had  not  made 
removals  for  rurh  a cause,  ami  high- placed  leaders  of  political 
parties  had  used  the  'aw  ami  the  office  to  make  it  worth  the 
while  of  imturniic’  companies  to  contribute  liberally  to  cam- 
paign funds.  Then*  is  no  soil  in  our  political  garden  so  rich 
for  the  growth  of  noxious  words  as  the  Public  Utilities  bill, 
and  the  Mayor  did  his  duty  in  calling  attention  to  it.  At  any 
rate,  the  history  of  the  measure  illustrates  the  difference  be- 
tween legislation  and  edict.  We  ought  lint  to  desire  our  laws 
made  iu  this  way,  ami  we  ought  not  to  desire  such  a law. 

The  South  on  th*  Presidency 

The  search  fora  Southern  Democrat  for  President  continues 
with  an  eagerness  that  indicate*  a growing  belief  that  the 
party  is  not  tied  to  one  man  only.  The  last  announcement 
wc  have  seen  is  that  of  tin*  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
which  iuinies  General  I.l  KK  K.  Whi.uit,  now  ambassador  to 
Japan.  General  Wrk.iit  was  at  one  time  acting  Governor 
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of  the  Philippines,  but  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  would 
probably  not  have  mentioned  him  at  the  suggeation  either  of 
President  Roosevelt  or  of  Mr.  Taft,  with  whose  policies  Gen- 
eral WtUQllT  has  been  in  sutilf-  accord  so  far  as  the  work  of 
governing  the  Philippines  is  concerned.  Otherwise,  General 
Wrioiit  has  always  been  n Democrat  in  essentials,  and  is  a 
gentleman  of  high  character  and  of  inuny  accomplishments. 
Tennessee  may  present  him  without  misgiving;  and  so  may  Mis- 
sissippi name  John  Sharp  Williams,  and  Missouri  Joseph  W. 
Folk,  l>oth  of  whose  names  weft*  omitted  in  our  recent  list 
of  eandidates  suggested  by  the  South.  There  is  something 
stimulating  in  this  increasing  recognition  by  the  South  of 
its  right  to  expect  the  country  to  receive  a Southern  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  on  the  same  terms  on  which  Northern 
eandidates  are  received.  And  it  is  well  to  repeat  that  any 
candidate  or  any  party'  that  would  endeavor  to  defeat  an  op- 
posing candidate  because  he  cornea  from  the  South  would 
themselves  deserve  defeat  for  thus  reviving  the  pussioti*  of 
the  war. 

Senator  Beveridge  Misquoted 

Senator  Reveriduk  objects  to  our  statement  that  in  his 
(ialeiia  speech  he  assorted  that  “States’  rights”  is  nowhere 
to  be  found  in  the  Constitution.  lie  tells  us  that  what  he 
said  was  that  it  was  44  not  found  in  the  original  Constitution, 
but  was  added  by  amendment.”  It  is  greatly  to  la*  regretted 
that  any  wising  was  done  to  Senator  Beveridge,  but  the  wrong 
is  not  ours;  it  was  due  to  the  printed  broadside  containing 
the  speech  in  full — a broadside  that  looked  as  if  it  were  fur- 
nished to  the  newspapers.  Mr.  BevkridgB,  then,  did  not  say 
what  this  broadside,  or  our  reading  of  it,  asserted.  He  aaid 
that.  “State*’  rights”  was  not  in  the  original  Constitution, 
but  in  the  Tenth  Amendment.  So,  therefore,  it  is  not  of  much 
account  It  |»art«kes  of  the  imbecility,  then,  which  charaotcr- 
ires  the  provisions  insisting  upon  religious  freedom;  freedom 
of  the  press;  the  rights  of  peaceably  assembling  and  petition- 
ing; security  of  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures;  jury  trial,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
All  these  rights  are  asserted  in  amendments,  just  as  is  the 
reservation  of  rights  to  the  States  or  the  people.  If  this  last 
is  of  no  account  because  it  is  expressed  in  an  amendment, 
neither  are  the  others ; neither  an-  the-  rights  of  the  Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  amendments.  Mr.  Beveridge  is  en- 
titled to  this  full  reparation;  hut  we  must  add  that  if  the  Tenth 
Amendment  were  not  in  existence, 44  all  powers  not  delegated  to 
flu-  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to 
the  States,  arc  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people.”  When  explicit  powers  are  granted,  all  but  those  not 
necessarily  implied  from  them  ore  reserved  to  those  granting 
the  powers — the  States.  There  was  no  need  of  the  Tenth 
Amendment.  “ Stab's*  rights  ” was  in  without  it. 

The  New  ‘‘ International  L»w  Quarterly” 

The  lately  published  sen  mi  I nutnlier  of  the  International 
I*aw  Quarterly  contains — in  addition  to  interesting  editorial 
comments  on  a number  of  the  topic's  with  which  it  is  the  specific 
province  of  the  new  quarterly  to  deal — at  least  three  important 
articles,  I untidy:  the  address  delivered  by  Secretary  HOOT  on 
the  real  question  underlying  the  Japanese  treaty  and  the  San 
Francisco  school-board  resolution;  secondly,  a survey  of  the 
recent  development  of  international  law,  by  ex-See  rotary -of- 
State  Olnkv ; and,  lastly,  an  exfaisition  of  the  preeodent- 
inaking  convention  of  J0O7  between  the  United  Stab's  and  the 
Dominican  Republic,  by  Dr.  Jacob  B.  Hollander,  than  whom 
no  man  is  more  qualified  to  discuss  the  subject.  The  gist  of 
Mr.  Root’s  address,  which  justly  occupies  the  leading  position 
and  which  cannot  be  rend  ti>o  attentively,  is  the  demonstration 
that  h'nenth  all  technical  inquiries  as  to  whether  the  dis- 
criminating resolution  of  the  San  Francisco  school  tmard  was 
valid  or  not,  or  ns  to  whether  Japan’s  claims  concerning  the 
status  of  Japanese  pupils  in  the  schools  of  California  were 
or  were  not  well  founded,  lies  the  fundamental  and  grave 
question.  What  state  of  feeling  would  be  created  lietwoeii  tlie 
great  body  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  Japan  as  a result  of  unfriendly  or  un- 
sympathetic treatment  given  to  Japanese  residents  in  this 
country  l What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  Japanese  of  dis- 
courtesy or  insult  in  the  columns  of  American  newspaper* 
or  from  the  platform  of  American  public  meetings?  What 
would  l*e  the  effect  u|k»ii  our  own  people  of  the  high-spirited 


responses  that  natural  resentment  for  such  treatment  might 
elicit  from  the  Japanese? 

The  People  Determine  Friendships 

The  admonitory  question  is  timely,  though  as  yet,  outside 
of  San  Francisco,  there  has  been  no  reviling  of  the  Japanese 
iu  newspaper*  or  public  meetings.  Assuredly  it  would  be 
deplorable  if  in  future  years  the  exceptionally  friendly  senti- 
ments that  have  obtained  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  were  to  be  replaced  by  angry  and  vindictive  feeling*. 

It  will  be  no  fault  of  our  Federal  government  should  a change 
so  regrettable  occur.  The  whole  blame  for  it  will  rest  upon 
the  shoulders  of  our  citizens,  who  do  not  realize  the  res|>on*i- 
bility  which  inevitably  devolves  upon  them  muler  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government.  It  is  the  truth,  though  the  masse* 
of  our  people  are  not  alive  to  it,  that  in  a democracy  it  is 
not  the  government  but  the  citizens  that  bring  about  friend- 
ship or  dislike,  sympathy  or  discord,  peace  or  war  between 
nation*.  In  our  own  day,  through  the  myriad  columns  of 
the  press  and  the  mrtwiip's  Unshed  over  comities*  wires,  multi- 
tude call*  to  multitude  across  boundaries  and  oceans,  in  cour- 
tesy or  insult,  in  amity  or  in  defiance.  As  things  are  now, 
the  people  of  a given  commonwealth  who  permit  Utcmsclvcs 
to  treat  the  people  of  another  country  with  discourtesy  and 
insolence  are  surely  sowing  the  wind  to  reap  the  whirlwind, 
for  a world  of  sullen  and  revengeful  hatred  can  never  be  a 
world  of  peace.  Secretary  Root  has  learned  by  official  expe- 
rience that  against  the  generation  of  hostile  feelings  treaties 
are  waste  i wiper  and  diplomacy  an  empty  form. 

A Grand  Notice  for  Dr.  Long 

Not  since  Pastor  Waoxeb  has  any  writer  got  so  valuable  * 
a notice  from  the  President  a*  Mr.  Lose-,  the  4<  animal  writer.” 

It  is  delightful  to  sec  the  pleasure  lie  is  getting  out.  of  it. 
Wo  are  not  expert  in  the  knowledge  of  natural  history,  but 
Mr.  Loxu’s  handling  of  Mr.  Roobrvelt  looks  to  us  very  like 
the  dealing*  of  a professional  with  un  amateur.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt is  the  greatest  amateur  on  earth;  an  amateur  of  spelling, 
natural  history,  sagas,  railroads,  military  science,  anthropol- 
ogy, mendacity,  history,  farming,  ethics,  sports,  constitutional 
law — i inks'll,  of  all  knowledge.  The  range  of  his  information 
is  extraordinary.  So  is  his  readiness  in  the  use  of  it,  and  his 
ability  to  assimilate  a new  branch  “ while  you  wait.”  As  the 
greatest  living  muster  of  hulf-knowlcdge  lie  is  a brilliant  and 
wonderful  figure.  Half-knowledge  i*  all  the  most  of  us  have 
about  anything,  and  it  is  by  no  means  to  he  despised.  The 
bulk  of  the  fruit  of  current  education  is  half-knowledge.  All 
that  is  necessary  to  nuke  it  vastly  useful  and  entertaining  is 
that  its  possessor  should  recognize  it  for  what  it  is.  But  there 
or  thereabouts  lies  a snare,  and  one  iu  which,  it  seems  to  us. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  apt  to  got  himself  entangled.  Every  now 
and  then,  in  the  conthlenoe  begotten  of  a quiek  mind  and 
fervent  energy,  he  falls  into  the  mistake  of  thinking  for  a 
moment  that  he  know’s  all  about  something,  and  on  that  sub- 
ject lays  down  the  law.  On  one  subject,  polities,  we  credit 
him  with  knowing  about  all  there  is  to  know,  but  we  do  not 
recall  any  other  branch  in  which  his  rating  would  be  higher 
than  that  of  an  able  amateur. 

The  Cotton  Rabbit  Goes  lor  the  Teddy  Bear 

Undoubtedly  Mr.  Roosevelt  know*  a good  deal  about  ani- 
mats, but  it  was  a mistake  for  him  to  tackle  Dr.  laixu,  be- 
cause animals  nre  Dr.  LoNq’rt  specialty,  and  while  neither  he 
nor  any  one  else  knows  all  about  them,  it.  is  easy  for  him  to 
make  it  api>ear  that  he  know*  more  ubout  them  than  Mr. 
Roosevelt  does.  He  has  time  for  the  work,  he  is  n good 
writer,  his  cause  is  just,  and  the  newspapers  seem  ready  to 
give  him  all  the  space  lie  wants.  If  he  has  not  already  suc- 
ceeded in  making  Mr.  Roosevelt  regret  that  he  attacked  him. 
it  must  I**  because  Mr,  Roosevelt  so  delights  in  a fight  that 
he  can  enjoy  seeing  another  fighter  get  hjs  exorcise  at  his 
ex|>ciisc.  It  i*  very  funny  and  very  interesting — a sort  of 
battle  to  a finish  between  the  cotton  rabbit  and  the  teddy 
liear — and  there  is  every  prospect  that  it  will  result  in  making 
Dr.  LoXd  a Presidential  candidate  on  the  Mollycoddle  ticket. 

The  Mollycoddle  Ticket 

For  President, 

Fire-alarm  Foraker. 

For  Viee-Proddcnt, 

Nature- fakir  Lnxu. 
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Mr.  Roosevelt’s  Latest  Speeches 

Although  advance  copies  of  the  speech  to  he  delivered  by  the 
President  on  May  SO  at  Indianapolis  had  been  current  for  acme 
days.  they  had  been  ctutlliud  to  Wall  Street,  and  there  in  no  doubt 
that  the  utterance  wax  awaitetl  throughout  llie  country  with  eager- 
ness. not  to  nay  anxiety.  Would  hr  aggravate,  or  would  he  allay, 
the  increasing  trepidation  concerning  the  actual  and  prospective 
prices  of  standard  railway  securities  r Would  he  avert,  or  would 
lie  precipitate,  a panic  in  railway  shares?  This  wax  a question 
which  interested  deeply  not  only  tlic  thrifty  citizens  who  liail  in- 
vested their  saving*  in  railway  stocks  and  bonds,  but  also  the 
vast  multitude  of  producers  whose  means  of  conveying  their  com- 
iikmIiI iex  to  markets  have  Wn  crippled  severely  during  the  last 
twelvemonth  by  a deficiency  of  railway  trackage  and  rolling-stock. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  declarations  of  any  preceding  Chief 
Magistrate,  even  those  that  came  frtan  Amikkw  .UcKmit  during 
the  Nullification  crisis  or  in  the  eotirse  of  hi*  duel  with  the  United 
States  Hank,  Itave  been  more  earnestly  scanned  and  pondered  than 
IIhmc  which  were  ninth-  on  May  ,'HI  anti  May  31  by  Mr.  Roohevelt 
at  Indianapolis,  and  at  the  Stale  Agricultural  College  nt  Ijtnsing. 
Michigan.  We  also  have  examined  the  sjieeches  with  care,  and 
we  must  own  ourselves  unable  to  extract  from  them  uuivocal  and 
consistent  teaching.  It  i*  quite  possible  to  cull  from  them  sentence* 
here  and  there  which,  woven  together  apart  from  the  respective 
contexts,  and  without  reference  to  juxtaposed  assertions  of  a very 
different  tenor,  could  hardly  fail  to  discourage  profoundly  those 
who  had  hoped  to  hear  something  calculated  to  restore  public 
confidenev  in  Ihe  value  of  railway  securities  and  in  the  pfrsent  and 
future  management  of  American  railways. 

It  is  no  less  possible  to  select  passages  which,  viewed  solely  by 
t Item  selves  and  in  exclusive  connection  with  each  other,  might  well 
t«nd  to  arouse  and  difTusc  an  optimistic  sentiment  with  relation 
to  the  /inancial  and  industrial  pro*pect*  of  the  United  States. 

lad  us  review,  first,  such  feature*  of  Mr.  Rookkvei.T'h  exposition 
a*  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  justify  an  optimistic  view  of  live 
existing  situation.  For  example,  at  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
|m dated  out  that  great  social  and  industrial  problems  confront 
us.  but  lie  added  that  their  solution  demands,  on  our  part,  tad  only 
unfaltering  courage,  hut  also  a wise,  good-natured  self-restraint, 
so  that,  on  the  one  hand,  we  shall  neither  hr  daunted  by  difficulties, 
nor.  on  the  other  hand,  la*  misled  into  showing  either  rashness  or 
vindictiveness.  Elsewhere,  in  the  same  speech,  the  President, 
while  insisting  upon  Federal  control  and  regulation  of  interstate 
railways,  declared  that  railroads  should  not  hr  prohibited  from 
aeqiiiring  connecting  lines  by  buying  the  stocks,  bonds,  or  other 
seruritien  of  surh  lines,  provided,  of  course,  these  lines  were  not_ 
parallel  and  competing.  He  even  advocated  an  amendment  of  the 
existing  law  whereby  railways  should  be  permitted  and  encouraged 
to  make  traffic  agreements  when  these  should*  he  in  the  interest  of 
live  general  public  as  well  as  of  the  railway  corporations  making 
them.  Repeating  the  averment  that  the  aim  of  hi*  railway  policy 
w-ns  in  no  sense  punitive  nr  vindictive,  lie  announced  that  he 
would  lie  the  first  to  protest  against  a confiscation  of  property 
in  any  guise,  and  he  expressed  a conviction  that  the  United  State* 
Supreme  Court  could  I"*  trusted  to  see  to  it  that  nothing  should 
hr  done  under  the  pretence  of  regulating  railways  to  destroy 
properly  without  just  compensation  or  without  due  process  of  law. 
The  rights  of  innocent  investors  should  not,  he  said.  Is*  jeoparded 
by  legislation  or  executive  action,  nor  would  any  patriotic  states- 
man "sanction  laws  which  would  fall  heavily  on  them,  instead  of 
mi  the  original  wrong-doers  or  Iwneficiarie#  by  the  wrong.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  al*o  clearly  recognised  tliat  then-  must  lie  no  such 
rigorous  statute*  as  will  prevent  the  development  of  the  country, 
a development  attainable  only  when  to  investor*  is  offered  an 
ample  reward  for  the  risk  they  take.  He  willingly  acknowledged 
that  the  man  who  build*  a great  railway  anil  the  men  who  invent 
in  it  render  a great  public  service,  for  the  reason  that  adequate 
transportation  facilities  are  of  vital  m*ci**-*ity  to  the  republic. 
Therefore,  he  would  wish,  he  said,  to  make  it  to  the  interest  of  the 
investor  to  put  his  money  into  the  honest  expansion  of  railways. 
Mr.  RoomkveLT  conceded  with  equal  frankness  that  t here  ha*  ls*en 
much  wild  talk  a*  to  the  extent  of  the  overcapitalization  of  Ameri- 
can railways,  viewed  as  a whole.  He  cited  the  census  reports  on 
live  commercial  value  of  American  railway*,  together  with  the 
rejsirts  made  to  thr  Interstate  Commerce  ( 'nnimixsinn  by  rail- 
way* on  their  cost  of  construction,  as  tending  to  show  that,  con- 
sidered collectively,  the  railway  property  of  the  commonwealth  is 
actually  worth  to-day  as  much  the  face  value  of  the  stoeka 
and  lsmds  representing  it,  notwithstanding  the  “water"  that  may 
have  been  injected  in  particular  places.  Finally,  tin-  President, 
advocated  ample  provision  by  Congress  to  enable  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  undertake  the  physical  valuation  of  every 
railway  in  the  country.  In  order  to  render  it  possible  to  determine 
the  reasonableness  of  future  extension*  of  capitalization.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  such  a valuation 
would  help  to  protect  the  railroads  against  the  imposition  by 
Statr  or  Federal  authority  of  inadequate  and  unjust  rates,  and 
would,  therefore,  be  as  important  from  the  view-point  of  a rail- 


road's safeguarding  as  from  the  view-point  of  the  public’*  pro- 
tiction.  At  the  same  time,  the  President  conceded  that  the  effect 
of  such  valuation  and  supervision  of  securities  must  not  in  any 
case  lie  retroactive.  Existing  securities  must  be  te*led  by  the 
laws  in  existence  at  the  time  of  their  issuance.  This  nation,  in  a 
word,  would  no  more  injure  securities  which  have  become  an  im- 
jHirtant  part  of  the  nation's  wealth  than  it  would  consider  a pro- 
posal to  repudiate  the  public  debt.  All  that  the  ptildie  interest 
require*  is  a guarantee  against  improper  multiplication  of  securi- 
ties in  the  future. 

Now.  if  this  were  substantially  all  that  the  President  lui.l  said 
at  Indianapolis  and  Ismsing.  there  would  lie  but  little  warrant 
for  drawing  sinister  auguries  from  Ida  declarations.  Unhappily,  we 
cannot  overlook  some  remarks  of  a much  Iras  satisfactory  tenor. 
Few.  indeed,  will  quarrel  with  the  ahstrart  averment-  that  the 
rights  of  property  are  in  no  more  jeopardy  from  the  Socialists  and 
the  anarchist*  than  they  are  from  the  predatory  man  of  wraith, 
and  that  the  power  of  the  nation  must  Is*  exerted  to  *top  crimes  of 
cunning  no  less  than  crimes  of  violence.  The  President,  however, 
hum  to  contemplate  retroactive,  punitive,  and  vindictive  ad- 
ministration, if  not  legislation,  when  lie  say*  that  any  man  who 
has  loaded  railway  properties  with  obligation*  and  pucketixl  the 
money  instead  of  spending  it  in  improvements,  or  who  has  risked 
the  capital  of  railways  in  the  hazard*  of  speculation,  should  Is* 
held  to  a criminal  accountability.  A*  a matter  of  course,  he  says, 
we  shall  punish  any  criminal  whom  we  can  convict  under  tin-  law. 
Moat  certainly,  he  adds,  there  will  Is*  no  relaxation  by  tlie  Federal 
authorities  in  the  effort  to  get  at  any  great  railroad-wrecker,  any 
man  who.  by  clever  swindling  devices,  rob*  investors,  oppresses 
wage-worker*,  and  doe*  injustice  to  the  general  public.  Tliere  lias 
been,  Mr.  Roo.hevki.t  say*,  a great  deal  of  dishonest  work  by 
corporation*  in  the  jiast,  and  he  promises  that  there  shall  not  lie 
the  slightest  tet-up  in  the  effort  to  hunt  down  and  puni*h  every 
dishonest  man.  How  such  a trettchant,  not  to  sav  rancorous,  treat- 
ment can  lie  applied  to  past  deflections  from  the  highest  standard 
of  equity  without  disturbing  popular  confidence  in  railway 
managers  considered  a*  a class,  ami  without  upsetting  the  public 
faitli  in  the  value  of  some  recently  issued  railway  securities,  is 
not  clearly  and  acceptably  explained.  If  the  President  had  said 
the  book  of  the  past  is  sealed,  we  open  a new  volume  to-day.  the 
great  body  of  investors,  actual  and  prospective,  would  doubtless 
have  brrathisl  more  freely.  From  the  moment  the  President  of 
the  United  States  ia  apparently  desirous  of  wreaking  a personal 
grudge,  ami  seems  to  have  in  view  a particular  individual  when  he 
enters  upon  a sweeping  denunciation  of  past  misconduct,  and  in- 
voke* for  it*  condign  punishment  tlie  vast  resource*  of  Federal 
power,  he  exposes  hi*  motives  to  suspicion  and  casts  grave  doubt 
upon  his  impartiality.  There  arr  lines  in  tlie  speech  made  at 
Indianapolis  which  a certain  railway  magnate  is  unlikely  to  find 
acceptable  reading,  but  the  mass  of  disinterested  onlookers  and  tlie 
great  body  of  American  producer*  and  shippers  would  have  been 
more  edified  and  better  pleased  if  the  exposition  of  the  railway 
policy  of  the  administration  had  suggested  no  such  direct  and 
personal  application.  Loi’is  XII.  said  that  it  would  lie  unbecoming 
a King  of  France  to  remember  the  wrong*  of  a Duke  nf  Orleans, 
and  it  is  equally  unworthy  of  an  American  Chief  Magistrate  to 
allow  a private  quarrel  to  shape  or  warp  his  public  acts. 


The  Jamestown  Exposition 

Thr  Jamestown  Exposition  ha*  been  having  a hard  time  with  tlie 
Xew  York  | taper*  of  late.  Its  fault*  have  been  glaringly  proclaimed, 
despite  tlie  interesting  fact  1a*  told  last  week  in  the  Weekly) 
that  the  Xew  York  State  House  i*  far  from  complete,  and  tin- 
government  pier  the  most  incomplete  structure  of  all.  And  Its 
virtues  have  been  overlooked  or  damned  with  faint  praise.  So  to 
settle  the  matter  ones*  and  for  all,  and  to  get.  its  certificate  of 
character,  it  sent  for  W.  I.  Bl'CHAXAX,  late  of  the  Huffalo  Pan- 
American  Exposition  and  the  right-hand  man  of  Davhi  R.  Fhaxcih 
at  the  St  Louis  Farr.  Mr.  B«ni.iSAV  say*  that  the  character  and 
scope  of  tin*  Exposition  are  vastly  greater  and  more  extensive  than 
he  hail  anticipated;  that  there  arc.  indeed,  certain  feature*  of  the 
Exposition  that  are.  in  every  sense,  distinctly  la-iter  than  those 
of  any  Exposition  sinre  Chicago,  notably  the  exhibit*  of  the 
United  States  government;  secondly,  the  States  Exhibit  Building, 
both  of  itself  and  the  exhibit*  it  contain*,  he  thinks,  surpass  any 
Slate  exhibits  heretofore  attempted.  Even  if  nothing  more  were 
done  to  the  buildings  and  their  contents  than  had  been  done  wIm-ii 
Mr.  llcrilAXAN  wn*  there,  there  would  still  lie  a show  worth  look- 
ing at.  for.  he  said,  “ there  i*  vastly  more  to  he  wen  and  enjoyed 
in  architectural  beauty , in  landscape  und  water  effects,  than  any- 
one ha*  reason  to  expect.” 

Meanwhile  » great-  deal  has  Wn  done.  Between  three  and  four 
thousand  men  have  Wn  set  to  work  completing  the  buildings,  the 
roadways,  walk*,  and  grounds.  Mr.  Jauem  M.  IUrr.  11m-  former 
successful  preside  nt  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railroad,  lias  been 
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made  the  bead  nf  the  Exposition,  and  a new  director  of  Advertising 
has  In-ett  appointed. 

Virginians  are  not  an  excitable  people;  they  never  get  nervoua. 
and  they  do  not  hii-tle.  If  the  tmth  were  known,  the  feeling  that 
hustling  is  a liLtle  underbred  has  permeated  the  entire  people.  and 
they  all  go  at  an  enterprise  slowly;  but  when  they  begin,  they 
stick  to  it.  This  is  the  Virginian  characteristic:  that  tliey  never 
give  up  an  enterprise,  a cause,  a friend,  or  an  enmity.  If  they 
take  hold,  they  keep  hold. 

11m*  setback*  the  Exposition  has  received  have  taken  effect  to 
get  up  Virginia’s  lighting  blond,  The  Fair  will  Is*  a greater  auccco* 
for  the  dull  opening.  As  things  stand  now.  it  promises  to  be 
complete  by  the  middle  of  June,  and  then,  if  the  incessant  rain  will 
stop  for  a hit  and  the  sun  will  shine,  it  will  Ik*  dilheulL  to  imagine 
a more  beautiful  stretch  of  land  than  that  lying  along  Sewell's 
Point,  with  the  bruad  Hampton  Hoads  waters  stretching  before  it. 
the  cool  pine  groves  on  either  side,  ami  the  Ix-nuliful  coppice*  of 
Iwy  and  laurel  hushes,  the  l*-d*  of  pansies,  tulip*.  nnrci**u*,  rhodo- 
dendrons. and  the  rose*  everywhere.  Apart  from  all  other  exhibits, 
the  natural  beauties  are  enough  to  attract  visitors.  It  is  im|sis- 
sible  to  give  too  much  praise  to  Mr.  WaRBEN  Manning,  the 
Massachusetts  man  who  laid  out  the  lovely  grounds  and  cleverly 
used  all  the  wraith  of  indigenous  plunt*  anti  wild  llower*  that 

decorate  about  this  locality.  Kven  the  wild  Adamask 

lily  rar|M*t*  the  dutmiing  thickets  Imck  of  the  Arts  ami  Craft* 
village,  and  the  mocking-birds  and  catbirds  sing  and  robins  ami 
wrens  twitter  freely  along  tin*  slashes.  The  offering  the  Exposition 
makes  to  lover*  of  nature  has.  |ierhaps.  limi  less  dwelt  upon  than 
any  otlier  of  ita  aspect*.  but  it  is  one  important  enough  not  to  he 
overlooked.  And  to  real  lovers  of  nature  tin*  winding  paths  and 
natural  lanes  amongst  the  pines  and  live-oak*  will  always  he  more 
lovely  than  the  most  careful  and  beautiful  of  formal  gardens. 

All  together  there  is  a great  deal  to  tempt  the  sightseer  to  the 
Exposition,  and  psThaps  to  an  intelligent  traveller  the  greatest 
sight  will  la*  tluit  of  the  land  and  it*  people,  for  in  few  places  in 
the  I'nited  States  ha*  a type  l**en  so  long  maintained  without 
admixture  of  alien  strain,  and  Virginian*  are  almost  as  definitely 
a |a*opb*  and  a type  a*  Frenchmen  nr  Germans.  Undoubtedly  a 
new  cosmopolitanism  must  inraile  them  before  many  more  genera- 
tions ]«i«*:  perlia|»  this  very  Exposition  will  do  its  part  toward 
inviting  the  new  and  the  usual  ami  obliterating  the  old:  but 
while  there  remain*  a vestige  of  the  old  V irginia,  as  it  once  was, 
it  is  well  worth  a journey  to  sec  it. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

Tiie  other  day  an  Eastern  college  sent  its  baxel-all  team — that'a 
what  they  call  the  aggregate — nj**n  a Western  tour.  Every  col- 
lege team  goes  around  a circuit,  just  like  the  professionals,  who  are 
their  pattern  in  some  respects,  ns.  for  example,  in  tlM*  use  of  tin* 
English  tongue.  When  the  New  England  nine — that's  the  old 
name — returned,  they  were  enthusiastic  about  one  Western  univer- 
sity. **  Why.”  they  said.  “ University  is  better  than ; cut 

there  they  talk  baseball  ALL  the  time.” 

Many  thousand  men  who  were  onee  schoolboys  must  have  noted, 
with  a stirring  of  old  association*,  the  recent  death  of  the  vener- 
able Aluert  Hakknehh,  professor  emeritus  of  languages  in  Brown 
University.  For  many  years,  la-ginning  about  INTO,  the  Harkxenh 
l.atin  grammar  and  Ijitin  texts  were  the  prevailing  roni|*sninn* 
of  youth  in  the  somewliat  |M  infill  progress  up  the  path  of  knowl- 
etlge.  Men  who  studied  them  ns  1hij*x  may  never  have  attained  to  an 
affectionate  regard  for  their  author,  but  they  all  feel  that  they 
knew  him  intimately,  and  pmlmhly  rr-engnia-  now  that  it  was  not 
his  fault  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning. 

Hm*  hint,  one  of  Uliicngo's  most  excellent  products,  i*  embellished 
with  an  appreciative  article  on  Sir  Ol.lVKR  Loral's  Thr  Kwh- 
stance  of  Faith  Allied  trith  F rimer,  by  T.  I>.  A.  CocKERtLL.  In 
it  there  is  this  rlrvvrncss,  which  those  who.  believing  or  doubting, 
are  entertained  by  Sir  Oliver.  will  doubt les,  be  glad  to  read. 
‘‘There  i*  an  old  saying.”  writes  Mr.  Cotkeuill.  “ that  * Except  ye 
In-romc  ns  little  children,  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.*  The  tearliing  of  Sir  Oliver  would  seem  to  indicate 

that  ‘ Except  little  children  ls*come  a*  elderly  philosopher*,  they 
shall  in  no  wise  inter  the  Kingdom  of  Hearn."’  Then*  an-  a 
gi*sl  many  |teoplr  who  will,  with  some  show  of  n*a*on,  believe 
that  then*  I*  not  miieh  difference  between  the  two  versions  of 
the  Master's  word*. 

JOMBMI  Edward  Simmons.  who  has  recently  achieved  the 
presidency  of  the  New  York  Chninbcr  of  Commerce,  has  done 
whnt  all  men  want  In  do.  Imt-  which  few  men  *nei*ed  in  accom- 
plishing. llis  ambition  for  many  years  ha*  been  to  arrive  at  hi* 
present  distinction,  and  he  1ms  arrived  perfectly  and  without  much 
trouble.  Mr.  Simmons  did  not  start  out  in  public  life  with  the 
intention  of  la-coming  a leading  man  of  hualne**,  or  a man  of 


buxine**  at  all.  When  he  was  graduated  at  Williams  College,  in 
tlic  class  of  I8Q2,  lie  went  linck  to  Troy  to  practise  law  in  a town 
which  has  been  ju*tly  celebrated  for  its  Iwr — Martin  I.  Townsend. 
John  II.  Gale.  W.  A.  Reach,  are  names  that  come  back  to  veterans. 
Hut  fate  drew  Simmons  down  to  New  York,  where  he  made  a 
fortune  in  Wall  Street,  and  he  la-came  president  of  the  Stock 
Exchange.  Thru  he  bream-*  president  of  a I sink,  a trustee  of  his 
college,  an  influential  member  of  the  Clearing  House  Committee 
which  so  judiciously  broke  the  law  in  the  currency -fa  mi  lie  panic. 
He  is  a I Mins' rut,  and  somewhat  nf  a politician.  Once,  when 
Democrat*  were  sane,  tliey  talked  of  him.  on  different  occasions, 
as  Mayor  of  the  city  and  Governor  of  tlie  State.  He  was  of  that 
now  almost  forgotten  old  eonijiany  of  men  who* were  friend*  of 
Samcel  -I.  TlLDEN.  He  has  held  *ome  public  offices,  and  I*  now 
on  the  Water  Commission,  the  hencJicent.  expenditure  of  which 
is  expected  to  rival  tliat  of  the  Panama  Canal.  But  Mr.  Sim- 
mons, despite  his  business  activities,  lias  not  lost  tlie  gift  of  speech 
which  wa*  hi*  at  college  and  at  the  bar. 

Out  in  a large  Western  city  all  the  people  do  not  keep  in  touch 
with  the  necrology  of  their  time.  This  is  true  of  a gissi  many 
other  plait**,  but  it  may  not  lie  true  that  there  are  many  places 
where  those  who  write  for  tlie  newspaper*  are  so  busy  with  the 
droppings  of  the  leave*  that  they  cannot  recall  the  fall  of  Hm* 
giants  of  an  older  time.  The  other  day  Dr.  William  Everett 
wa*  to  deliver  a |»oem  on  an  academic  occasion  in  that  city.  Tlie 
trouble  with  William  Everett  Is  that  lie  ha*  nothing  to  recom- 
mend him  except  hi*  mind,  and  for  that  sort  of  thing  sonic  newa- 
|M|H*rs  have  ” no  earthly  use."  Dr.  Everett  can  *ing  most  sweetly 
in  number*,  whether  in  l*atin.  or  English,  or  Italian,  and  he  I* 
famous  in  his  small  and  immediate  circle  as  the  h«*d  master  of 
Quincy,  and,  among  some  Harvard  men  who  achieved  an  education 
when  they  were  in  college,  a*  the  most  interesting  teacher  of 
I-atin  they  ever  encountered.  He  wax  really  going  out  to  this  city 
of  the  West  to  recite  verses  for  thr*  p H K Society  of  its  university, 
notwithstanding  the  terror  of  railroad  journeys;  Imt  he  found 
himself  ill— or  his  doctor  did  for  him — ami  lie  was  forced  to  give 
np  the  journey  and  the  poem . Upon  this  t lie  leading  newspaper  of 
the  town  remarked  that  “ Edward  Everett,  until  lately  president 
of  llamird  College  (Yale's  annuul  victim  at  football),  was  to 
have  delivered  a speech  at  Hm*  university  this  afternoon,  but  he 
fell  ill  und  he  can't  come;  a*  the  time  was  short  no  local  substitute 
could  lie  found.  Mr.  Everett  i*  said  to  la-  one  of  the  huskiest 
speakers  in  Boston.”  Tlii*  may  have  been  fun,  but  you  can't  tell. 
At  any  rate,  the  people  who  lutd  expected  to  listen  to  Dr.  William 
Everett  said  that  you  couldn’t  expect  anything  better  from  that 
newspaper. 

When  Dr.  Wolcott,  am*  of  the  Harvard  t'orporation.  says  that 
he  does  not  think  that  Theodore  Roohevki.t  is  sullicirnLly  aca- 
demic to  be  President  of  Harvard  University,  he  recalls  a time 
when  Professor  MuxnaUHnm  ami  others  were  urging  Mr.  Rimme- 
velt'h  elioice  with  a strenuousnras  worthy  of  their  favorite. 
Somehow  or  oilier  the  same  sort  of  objection  aa  that  suggested 
by  Dr.  Wolcott  «>ecurn*d  to  the  mind*  -if  others.  One  of  tlie 
oldest  professors  of  Harvard  expressed  it  In  this  way: 

" It  would  he  interesting,  would  it  not.  to  see  the  Yale  spirit  at 
the  head  of  thin  venerable  institution ?” 

It  ia  not  strange,  bat  It  ia  entertaining,  to  note  the  resem- 
blances of  mental  impreaainn*.  At  quite  another  time,  ami  at 
quite  another  plan*,  something  like  that  was  said.  It  wa*  the 
evening  after  tin-  Yale  bioentrnary.  At  that  celebration  Stru- 
ma* (Yale)  rend  the  poem,  and  RoweveLT  (Harvard!  made  a 
*|M-ech,  and  of  the  two  some  one  said: 

'*  It  was  interesting,  wasn't  it.  that  the  Harvard  culture  should 
be  represented  by  a Yale  man,  ami  tin*  Yale  spirit  by  a Harvard 
man  T” 

And  lest  some  one  should  think  that  these  remarks  arc  taken 
by  the  writer  a*  indication  of  essential  character,  let  ns  hasten  to 
asxrrt  that  these  were  Imt  testa  inspired  by  an  apt  occasion.  Mr. 
Hoomkvklt  would  do  sonic  serious  work  in  a college,  and  would  Is* 
eminently  instructive  in  a chair  of  history  at  Unliimhia,  an  opening 
winch  President  IIctler  would  like  to  make  fur  him.  for  which 
Mr.  Roohevki.t  would  admit  that  no  President  was  too  big  or  any 
man's  |wrt  too  important. 

Dr.  Woi.mrr's  rat  Imt  superfluous  disclosure  was  inspired  by  tlie 
President's  remark  to  a delegation  of  Harvard  graduate*  at  Lan- 
sing. Michigan,  that  in  a year  and  eleven  months  he  expected  to  la* 
an  active  member  of  the  Harvard  organisation.  Ho  he  will. 
Being  then  reli-owd  from  tlie  cares  of  state  he  will  lie  a free  man 
again,  and  will  not  have  to  a*k  leave  -if  anybody  to  go  to  Com- 
menrement.  the  tmat  race*,  the  football  games,  the  baseball  gam***, 
or  any  other  Harvard  rvent.  These  exercises  lie  cannot  now  attend 
without  more  disturbance  to  |1h*  equanimity  of  the  country  tlum 
he  is  often  willing  to  occasion.  So  he  stays  away  tin  lew  the 
prompting  is  very  urgent.  Hut  when  he  cense*  to  be  President  his 
activity  a*  a Harvard  alumnus  will  undoubtedly  la-  very  greatly 
intensified.  As  for  being  president  of  Harvard  College,  that  idea 
has  probably  not  been  in  President  Roosevelt's  mind  for  mane 
years.  It  was  talked  ubout  at  one  time,  but  not  recently. 
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Correspondence 


FOR  JOSEPH  FOLK  FOR  PRESIDENT 

Otuntnn,  Tuu,  Afr4  jg.  igoj. 

To  thr  Editor  of  llarprr'a  Wtvkly: 

Sir,  -Are  you  not  wasting  time.  energy.  and  much  line  writing 
in  Irving  to  have  Professor  \\  ilson  imnnnuli-d  for  President?  He 
muy  lit-  I hi*  fittest,  most  ra|uhlc  iiuiii  under  Dm*  shining  Mini,  but 
mihIi  fact  is  known  to  but  lew.  Hr  i»  identified  with  no  great 
question  which  intrmti  the  j**nple.  Issues  ami  events  point 
nomination*  in  Much  time*  a*  the  pn**int- 

It  MCM-mx  to  im>  that  condition*  now  arc  wry  similar  to  those  in 
|H7tJ.  when  Tililen  wa*  nominated.  Hr  loci  broken  up  a corrupt 
ring  in  New  York.  been  chided  I lovernor,  made  good  in  tluit  high 
office.  ah«l  wax  selected  because  l>i->  name  waa  asx«iciflted  with  the 
spirit  of  reform  thin  demanded  by  tin*  people. 

In  Governor  Folk,  of  Missouri,  the  Democtats  luive  such  a man. 
Ilix  career  is  along  thr  Maim*  lines.  Hr  is  strong  witli  tin*  people, 
who  are  again  aruumj  to  the  ure<|  of  reform  hy  the  revelatiomt  of 
graft  anil  greed  in  public  ami  mr|M»rate  life.  Tin*  |nuple  are 
looking  for  a leader  <-;i|Mhh-  of  grappling  the  great  trUMts  Mapping 
our  whole  system.  X«.  mrrr  nebular  or  talker  will  fill  the  hill. 
Hryan,  WIImou.  -Imlgr  Gray,  aiv  rh*an,  ca|iatil<*  character*.  hut  Folk 
ran  get  ten*  of  thousand*  more  vo(i-m  than  any  other  Democrat  in 
lIlCM'  l il  I teil  St  at  cm. 

I.et  tin*  Mlogaii  In*  Folk  amt  reform.  S|>ei*iul  privileges  to  nom*. 
whether  eapitalint  or  laUuvr.  Hr  in  a platform  within  himself. 
Take  up  Folk,  Mr.  Editor,  ami  you  ran  get  help. 

I am,  air,  Sen EX. 


“THE  BACKSLIDING  OF  PHILADELPHIA ** 

PiouiMiLeini.  Pa..  Uji  j.  io»f. 

To  thr  Editor  of  Ilnr/H-r's  H ‘rrkly: 

Sir, — 1 have  read  carefully  the  article  cntith*d  "Tin*  BarkMliiling 
of  Philadelphia."  in  your  i**ue  of  May  4.  The  title  i»  truly  Indira 
tive  of  the  general  condition  «»  many  »**e  it  to-day.  The  carlo*uiM 
\ou  publish  did  certainly  ap|*av  in  tin*  local  pajM-rM.  t rrtain 
occurrences  of  minor  importam-e  that  were  within  tin*  knowledge 
of  every  one  an*  accurately  net  forth.  Hut  aside  from  them*  I 
think  that  it  would  In*  fair  to  say  that  tin*  writer  of  the  article 
Ini'  misrepresented  generally  the  history  of  tin*  City  Party,  and 
conditions  iu  Philadelphia  during  the  year  preceding  tlie  election 
of  February.  l',Wi.  I will  ask  that  you  will  allow  me  to  contradict 
one  of  the  statement m made,  viz.: 

" In  Philad-'lphia.  Stuart  carried  a majority  of  32,000;  Giblsmey 
wax  defeated  by  a vote  of  30,020.” 

Tlie  correct  vote  was: 

For  Governor — 

Stuart  IttMft) 

Emory  ill.  HIS 

32.32H 

For  District  Attorney — 

I tot  a n IW.4H3 

Gilds  ntev  Miit.iiT  7 

12. son 

While  there  wax  necpsRari'v  bitter  hiding  againil  John  Weaver, 
you  could  md  get  any  wcli  ii. formed,  sensible  |s*r*on  to  ladicvr 
that  the  writer  of  vnur  article*  lirard  Mw*.n.  i:lank<*nburg.  Tildeii. 
and  Car|a*ntcr.  while  on  tlie  stump,  vent  their  spite  on  him  **  in 
unmentionable  term* " nor  hurl  at  him  ‘'unprintable  epithets." 

No  one  who  wax  in  tin*  rity  during  the  campaign  for  the 
nomination  for  district  atrortiev  could  truly  say  that  Mr.  Gib* 
ImncvV  nomination  wa»  "allied”  by  the  reform  butler*.  Tlie  mis- 
fortum*  was  flint  most  of  the  leader*  stood  aloof  from  the  con- 
text. The  only  leaden*  that  took  part  were  on  the  Sinner  aide 
until  a town  meeting  at  the  Aradrmv  of  Music  luid  demonstrated 
the  Gilibonev  sentiment  of  tie*  rank  and  tile. 

I am  an  admirer  of  Mr.  (fiMmney.  but  I do  not  write  tliin  article 
on  tluit  account,  although  I am  glad  to  say  that  I know  how  untrue 
and  unfair  arc  thr  statement’s  made  alsnit  him.  Hut  lie  need* 
no  defence  hv  me  or  any  one. 

The  City  I •arty  movement,  however.  was  far  greater  than  any 
one  man.  and  I ladirve  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  H.mii'kh'h  Weekly 
should  give  prestige  to  an  Reenunt  of  such  a movement  that  re- 
flects on  the  intentions  and  acumen  of  sincere  and  intelligent  men. 
some  of  whom  proved  tliemxclvm  piditieinns  of  im<  turan  ability. 

I am.  sir. 

IIazki.tink  Smith. 

AS  TO  THE  LACK  OF  AMERICAN’  SHIPPING 

KernrsTm*.  N.  Y , .Vuy  /toy. 

To  the  Editor  of  Hamper'*  Wrrkto: 

Sir. — In  your  |W|**r  of  March  It  last,  von  have  an  article  headed. 
" Where  American  Knterprim*  lias  fnihii,"  which  I have  just  read 
Part  of  the  rramii  for  thr  failure  i*  given  in  tltc  arliclc  itself, 
which  is  a hint  of  the  whole  mi-^n. 

Onr  country  with  its  hnn.lnd-*  of  tlioiisands  of  miles  of  railroad*, 
and  half  as  much  more  of  inland  and  coastwise  waterways.  Im-hMcm 
the  little  of  oceunwav*  that  we  use,  does  about  one  half  of  all 
the  tinns|s>rtal ion  that  is  done  in  the  world.  And  it  is  simply  a 
question  of  e\|M*diincv  whether  we  take  *»ur  stuff  to  Texu*.  New 
York.  Montana.  Euroja*.  «.r  Aur  that  is  aernsa  the  ocean  or  In 
jsnnts  in  our  own  land.  We  are  serving  the  “ world’s  com  mem* " 
in  cither  rase.  We  have  done  what  we  undertook  to  do,  and  did 
it  well.  Of  course  we  have  .»  big  country  and  many  |>mpli>  to  l»* 
wtrved.  A large  part  of  t Ik*  |n*opte  are  foreigners,  who  come  to  u* 


and  get  gissls  hern  instead  of  at  home,  giving  tta  more  oommcrcc 
hrrr  and  less  across  tlw*  water. 

Tlie  plan  mihI  practice  of  our  [icoplc  have  been  to  produce  an  much 
us  |M>ssjhlr,  and  to  dispose  of  it  all  ns  quickly  aiid  to  as  good 
advantage  as  possible.  Is  it  true  that  ” American  enterprise  has 
failed  " in  any  of  these  way*?  Has  any  nation  on  earth  ever  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  and  accomplished  as  much  for  the*  world  in  tlie 
same  length  of  time? 

We  an*  providing  a haven  ami  a home  for  thousands  of  immi- 
grants coining  to  us  every  day.  Ship  loads  of  food  have  been  sent 
in  charitv  alien  mu  hi  I arrow*  the  waters.  We  cannot  do  all  we 
see  muling  to  be  done.  Hut  we  have  sought  to  do  first  that 
which  seemed  tlie  most  im|H)ilj»nt  at  the  time. 

This  question  is  not  n<*w.  Il  has  come  up  at  interval*  for 
thirty  years  or  more.  Yet  the  enterprising  Yankee  nation  goes 
right  on  doing  that  which  seems  to  Is*  for  its  la**t  interest*. 

May  lie  that  in  the  futon*  we  -hull  llnd  tluit  the  lime  has  arrived 
when  onr  ocean  transportation  could  and  should  be  done  in  Amer- 
ican vessels,  and  then  we  shall  be  ready  to  do  it. 

1 atn,  air, 

Frank  Van  Hoorn. 

A CAUL  FOR  THOUGHTFUL  PERSONS 

Nomviui,  Tr.SK..  May  />,  iguf. 

To  the  Editor  of  llnr/ir’*  Wnkty: 

Sin. — Will  yon  kindly  inform  Mime  of  your  reader*  who  are  those 
**  thoughtful  persona”  tluit  you  so  often  refer  to  a*  deploring 
Prealdeiit  Roosevelt's  reckless  course  and  desiring  a return  to  " less 
sensational  mrthmia"?  A*  the  writer  meets  many  business  men 
(no*  s|>eeulatorsi  in  different  |>arts  of  the  country  and  very  seldom 
find*  any  other  view  of  the  Prraidt nt*a  course  but  the  most  favor- 
able. lie  leans  to  the  opinion  tluit  the  thoughtful  citizens  referred 
to  an*  mostly  of  the  so-called  Wall  Street  variety.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  good  people  have  reason  to  fcrl  very  pgrvish  over 
the  financial  situation,  ami  U-lievc  tlie  President's  course  n-spon- 
aibh*  for  it,  l*ut  wholesale  roitcnnra*  was  rapnard,  and  even  Hxa- 
l*r«'s  WEEKLY  will  some  day  admit  tluit  the  cure  was  worth  all  it 
coHt,  I tun,  sir, 

F.  G.  Walter. 

“REAL  MEN  TO  MAKE  LAWS" 

N*w  Yoaa.  May  jo.  i»*7- 

Ta  thr  Editor  of  tlnr/Ai  '*  H>  rkty  : 

Sim.—  Iii  un  ulitorial  commciu.  June  I.  upon  the  |M.ssagf*  of  the 
Public  t Lilith**  Hill,  under  pressure  of  Governor  Hughes  and  pub- 
lic sentiment,  you  say: 

" If  legislators  have  no  more  courage  and  independence  than 
to  legislate  by  nimmand  nr  through  fear  of  public  sentiment,  it  is 
high  lime  to  elect  real  men  to  make  laws." 

I*  not  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  voters  in  this  country  the 
" public  sentiment  " which  governors  ami  legislator*  obey  and  are 
elected  to  oliev  ? Did  md  a majority  of  the  voters  elect  Governor 
Hughe*  and  the  Republican  majority  of  tin*  I**g)nlaturi*T  Would 
you  U*  so  kind  ns  to  |ioint  out  how  it  is  |MMiilde  ” to  elect  real  men 
to  make  laws  " in  deflam-e  of  tlie  very  purfsne  for  which  they  arc 
elected?  Is  IImti*  any  other  way  fluiii  for  tin*  “real  men"  to  f«s*l 
the  voters,  by  making  nhalgra  ami  prom  lacs  which  they  intend  to 
break  after  they  are  elected? 

I am,  air. 

Edwaro  G.  Hoijien. 


AN  ENGLISH  OPINION  OK  MARK  TWAIN 
t F row  the  I A onto*  SftrrtolorJ 

Some  thirty-five  year*  ago  Mr.  Snmtiel  t'lrmen*— or  Mark  Twain, 
a*  it  is  pleasanter  to  rail  hint — was  deputed  by  his  fellow  passen- 
ger* to  a*k  for  recognition  from  the  Itoval  Humane  Society  for 
the  raptain  and  tin*  life  fowl  crew  of  the  steamer  Untnria  for  slicing 
life  at  sea.  Quite  characteristically,  he  u*knl  for  no  reward  for 
imself.  lie  wa*  *.iti*thil  if  lie  had  been  of  any  service  "stand- 
ing around  the  deck  in  a furious  storm,  without  an  umbrella,  keep- 
ing an  eve  on  things  and  seeing  that  thoy  were  done  rigid,  and 
yelling  whenever  a cheer  seemed  the  imf*<rtant  thing."  That  wit* 
enough  for  him:  but  what  he  a*k<il  for  was  recognition  for  the 
eaptiiin  ami  the  cr«*w  from  the  humane  society,  who,  he  wrote, 
would  " in  so  ri-nieinls*ring  them  increase  the  high  honor  and 
esteem  in  which  thp  soviet  v is  held  all  over  the  civilised  world." 
Perhaps  we  may  reapply  the  word*  to  the  position  of  the  author 
at  the  proent  moment.  Another  “humane  society”  is  proposing 
to  confer  a distinction  upon  an  honored  i**r*onage.  The  University 
of  Oxford  has  olfeml  an  honorary  degm*  to  Mark  Twain,  which 
w*ill  I**  confer  ml  u|ion  hint  at  tin*  fortlunniing  commemoration, 
and  it  i«  certainly  true  that  in  honoring  the  great  American  writer 
Oxford  honors  herself.  . . . Hut  lie  I*,  above  all.  tin  fearless  up- 
holder of  all  that  Is  clean,  noble,  straightforward,  innocent,  and 
manly.  If  there  is  a certain  meaning  to  the  phrase  " American 
journalism"  which  is  distasteful  to  Englishmen,  Mark  Twain,  of 
American  writers,  stand*  for  all  that  Englishmen  like  liest.  He  has 
hi*  extravagances;  wane  of  his  public,  indeed,  would  insist  on  them. 
Hut  if  he  !m  a jester,  he  jests  with  the  mirth  of  the  happiest  of 
Puritan*-,  he  Inis  read  much  of  English  knighthood,  uml  translated 
the  Im-sI  of  it  into  Iii*  liiing  pages:  and  he  hit*  assuredly  already 
won  a high  degree  In  letters  in  having  added  more  than  any  writer 
since  Dickens  to  the  gaiety  of  the  empire  of  the  English  language. 
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A DEMOCRATIC  PRESIDENTIAL  POSSIBILITY 

JOHN  WARWICK  DANIEL 

THE  SENIOR  SENATOR  FROM  VIRGINIA 

By  WILLIAM  INGL1S 

SPECIAL  CORK BSPOSDEST  FOR  HARPER'S  WEEKLY" 


Ltnchmim,  V*., 

7**r  i.  tqnf. 

IN  nil  tin*  present 
talk  nUint  |MM' 
sihic  Democratic 
candidate*  for 
tlir  ITrsWepcy  in 
(Im>  campaign  of  11M1K 
him*  name  linli  nil  tin* 
real — tin*  nanir  of 
John  Warwick  Daniel, 
of  Virginia.  States- 
men ;tn<l  editor*  vie 
with  one  unotlier  in 
generous  rivalry  n*  to 
wlni  rluill  (sly  the 
highest  trilmte  to  till* 
man.  who  ha*  for 
thirty  yean*  leil  hia 
|«rty  in  hi*  native 
State,  who  la  re- 
nowned as  much  for 
win*  eon aerva ti>4n  n* 
for  fcarlcs*  pat  riot  - 
iam,  and  who.  after 
twenty  year*  of  scrv- 
iee  in  the  Senate  of 
the  I'nited  Stnt 
rich  in  influence  hut 
not  in  purse. 

Tite  late  Orarpr 
Krisbie  Hoar,  after 
long  assucint  ion  with 
Mr.  Daniel  in  the 
Senate,  wrote  of  him: 

" I have  been  led  to 
form  a (treat  reaped 
for  hia  Intel  lecl  uu  I 
qualities  and  for  Ida 
aineer-and  far-sighted 
patriot  iam.”  Through- 
out  the  laud  for  many 
year*  Mr.  Daniel  lm>* 
l>eeii  c-lehratpd  aa  nn 
orator.  It  would  he 

quite  possible.  U|ain 
reading  the  current 
reference*  to  him 
the  npwi*|ia|*era.  to  re- 
ceive a wrong  impres- 
sion a*  to  hia  person- 
ality— In  conceive 
him.  |M-rhapH,  a*  the 
ponderoiiM,  drlihera- 
live  stutesman  whom*  massive  uiiml  crushes  the  spirita  of  all  who 
come  near,  or  the  riiphuistii*  rlietorirlan  whom*  elalairate  thought* 
are  tiai  tine  and  Rood  for  human  nature ‘m  itnily  food. 

Yet  Senator  Daniel  in  neither  nor  the  other.  a*  this 

writer  quickly  found  on  a visit  to  Lynchburg,  hut  « simple,  kindly 
American  gentk-inun.  u»  democratic  as  your  next-door  neighbor, 
frank  hut  not  effusive  in  ids  greeting.  plain-spoken  ami  of  few 
worila,  a man  whom*  mental  attitude  lownrd  his  fellows  in  that 
of  one  who  i»  alert  to  study  rather  than  to  teach.  Ilia  manner 
is  that  combination  of  dignity  and  courtliness  which  for  want  of  a 
liettcr  name  we  characterin’  ns  "old  school."  yd  there  i»  Dot  even 
a suggestion  of  stiffm-s*  nr  formality. 

Nothing  could  Ik*  leoa  exciting  than  to  m*s*t  this  statesman.  lie 
does  not.  fiercely  wring  vour  lmnd,  and  eagerly  hope  you  are  well, 
and  sav  how  happy  he  is  to  -re  yon,  ami  :«*ll  you  entliusiusti<*ally 
all  iilsMit  yourself.  On  the  contrary,  his  handclasp  is  calm  and 
linn,  not  a hit  emotional.  He  looks  the  visitor  squarely  in  tin*  eye 
and  declares  he  is  glad  to  rms*t  him.  Moreover,  he  ms-iiis  really 
glad,  though  riot  ut  all  effusive,  and  there  is  that  in  the  expression 
of  Ids  large,  clear,  dark  eves  that  ls-spcak*  in-tant  friendliness. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  is  not  nlsive  mcilium  height. 
The  cold,  uudeni.ihle  ncord  shows  tlint  lie  was  I Kirn  nt  Lynchlmrg. 
on  Scptcmla»r  DM2,  hut  In*  is  so  buoyant,  robust,  cheerful, 
breathes  such  an  atmosphere  of  vitality,  licit  one  might  well  he 
lievo  him  ih>1  more  than  lift y years  old.  There  is  only  the  least 
touch  of  gray  at  the  I cm  pies  of  I In-  hrond  and  symmetrical  head, 
lireudth  is  tlic  principal  impression  tluit  otic  receives  at  the  first 


glance — breadth  at  tin* 
top  of  tlu*  full  and 
well  - rounded  brow, 
breadth  throughout 
tin*  fan*  and  especially 
ut  the  chin,  which  jilts 
well  forward,  the  chin 
of  tin*  tighter.  The 
nine  is  aquiline  ami 
high  nr  the  bridge,  u 
dominant,  combative 
nose,  yef  tapering  at 
the  point  ns  liecumc* 
one  of  k«*rn  int  nil  ions 
and  nice  discrimina- 
tion. The  ryes  are  set 
fur  apart,  round,  ful I- 
lidded,  deep  hard  in 
eolnr,  and  stand  well 
out  beneath  luiahy 
black  brows.  Tlicse 

and  the  broad,  mobile 
mouth  at  once  Iw-qieuk 
the  orator.  Tin*  iieail 
is  well  poised  above 
broad  shoulders  ami 
deep  chest.  The  Sen- 
ator never  goes  about 
without  crutches,  for 
his  left  thigh  was 
shattered  by  a Minie 
I will  in  t 1m**  lint  lie  of 
tin*  Wilderness,  and 
though  he  can  walk 
without  aid  it  is 
never  quite  safe  for 
him  to  discard  these 
supports. 

While  Congress  is 
in  session  Senator 
Daniel  nud  his  family 
stay  in  Washington. 
During  the  rest  of  the 
year  they  live  at 
Westerly,  an  old-fash- 
ioned Virginia  country 
place  of  some  two 
hundred  acres,  about 
a mile  west  of  the 
city  limits,  -lust  now, 
because  of  tin*  illness 
of  Mrs.  Daniel,  the 
family  resides  in  town, 
occupying  a nosiest 
house  in  Federal  Street,  on  the  crest  of  ope  of  Lynchburg’s  long, 
high  hills.  Between  this  house  and  his  modest  law-oltlce  in  Main 
Street  lies  the  Senator's  daily  routine.  To  go  with  him  from  one 
building  to  the  other  is  to  km  a lesson  in  friendliness;  for  every 
bodv  along  the  way,  whether  young  or  old.  man  or  woman,  white 
or  liJack,  greet*  him  with  it  4-ordial.  “ Morning.  Major."  or,  " Kee- 
ning, Major."  as  the  ease  may  Ik*.  And  to  cadi  one  he  responds  by- 
name. 

“The  Major.”  is  what  they  all  call  him  at  Lynchburg,  just  us  if 
nn  one  else  ever  held  that  title.  W hich,  naturally  enough,  brings  to 
mind  his  war  record.  Young  Daniel  was  eighteen  years  old,  a 
student  at  Lynchburg  College,  nt  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war. 
lie  imim*diatcly  volunteered  us  a private  in  W'ixe  Troop  of  cavalry, 
hut  was  soon  commissioned  second  lieutenant  in  ( 'otnpciny  A. 
Kh-venth  Virginia  Infantry.  C.  S.  A.  He  was  an  aide  on  General 
Jackson’*  staff,  and  was  at  that  grim  leader's  side  when  he  re- 
ceived the  title  of  “ Stonewall  ” in  the  hl>Ksiv  battle  of  Manassas. 
He  took  part  also  as  a mem  tier  of  the  staff  of  General  .luhnl  A. 
Karly  in  the  l<attles  of  Fredericksburg.  Winchester.  Gettysburg.  Rap 
pnhunnock  Bridge,  and  Mine  Hun.  In  the  tattle  of  the  Wilderness, 
on  May  <1.  IMtkl.  while  rallying  a regiment  in  I'cgram’s  brigade. 
Major  Daniel  was  struck  hv  tin*  rillc  bullet  that  nearly  killed  him 
ami  put  an  end  to  his  military  service.  Vfler  the  war  the  Major 
was  graduated  in  law  at  tin*  t'niversity  of  Virginia,  and  in  BMW  In* 
licramc  a leader  of  the  Dcnns-ratir  purfy  in  Virginia,  lie  found 
time  to  prepare  two  law  Isioks  that  nr>*  still  quoted  as 
authorities  in  the  courts  of  the  I'nited  Stales  und  even  of 
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Kn|il*ni|  — hnnicl  on  .1  tlarhiiu'ntM  and  ftanirl  om  X rr/oliablr 
Inntrumrnl*. 

From  being  a leader  to  Is-iiig  t 1n-  h-ader  #m  a quirk  transition. 
Hr  served  two  term*  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Ih-h-gatm.  wait  Stall* 
Senator  front  IHT.’t  to  |HH|,  was  elected  Reprnwntat  ivc  in  ( lUign-sa 
in  ItUCi.  ami  has  hern  United  SUtr*  Senator  mm iinioiisly  since 
1 HS7.  Him  rwiril  reveal*  a eontinuouit  *1  niggle  for  decency  and 
honesty.  When  tin*  Rcadjust-rn  tri*d  to  itqiiimi  out  of  paying  tin* 
lawful  dclit  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  Major  Daniel  wax  one  of  their 
bitterest  foes.  lie  wa*  one  of  the  pioiieent  in  the  establishment  of 
the  tree-school  *y>tem  in  Virginia.  In  the  Fifty  ninth  l.'ungma 
he  seen  nil  the  adoption  of  a motion  giving  the  Southern  State* 
representation  in  the  South- American  congress  at  Rio  do  Janeiro. 


He  it  wa*  who  fathered  tin*  l< -gUlation  wlterehy  tin*  I'nited  State* 
is  c-tablixhiitg  it.*  own  gunpoudcr-fuctory.  *o  a*  to  iw  iiiile|sudftit 
of  private  monopolies.  It  i*  due  chiefly  to  hi*  aid  that  the  Jnme«- 
towri  Kx|««ition  has  received  national  appropriation*. 

From  the  moment  the  civil  war  was  ended  Major  Daniel  ha* 
never  hint  an  op|*>rtunity  to  reconcile  North  and  South,  to  emphasize 
the  unity  of  all  the  State*  in  one  nation.  It  is  a fact  worthy  of 
note  that,  no  matter  which  |>«rty  is  in  power.  Senator  Ihiniel 
has  always  been  able  to  influence  legislation  in  favor  of  bis 
State. 

Hut  to  know  the  Senator  at  hi*  best  one  nhnuld  see  him  in  hi* 
home  city,  hu*y.  grave,  preoccupied  with  law  work  or  national  legis- 
lation, yet  never  without  time  to  be  of  aerviev  to  hi*  friend*. 


DEMOCRATIC  ISSUES  THAT  POINT 
THE  WAY  TO  VICTORY 

By  SENATOR  DANIEL 


Ynr  ask  me  to  answer  a question.  I make  the  effort  to  do  *o 
with  diffldeme.  for  I do  not  po*e  myself  «*  any  Mo*c*  to  lead  the 
people  out  of  the  wildrme**.  \et  I am  one  of  the  jirople.  and  if  I 
have  a conviction  I am  *o  const ituted  that  I am  apt  to  state  it. 

Democracy  i*  generally  too  ditTusive,  and  lia*  often  had  too  much 
platform  and  tried  too  hard  to  please  everybody.  Few  realize 
that  it  i«  easier  to  say  I»mi  much  than  too  little  Washington 
•poke  little,  hut  did  much.  Jefferson  spoke  scarcely  at  all.  hut  he 
did  much  al*o.  Neither  Madison  nor  Monroe  ««»  a great  speaker, 
hut  they  Mhaped  *y»t«*m*  and  event*.  What  we  need,  a*  I think,  i* 
a common-sense,  plain,  straightforward  Democratic  platform,  which 
will  stop  when  it  get*  through.  If  the  Democratic  convention  of 
I MM  «joe»  Democratic  it  i*  not  unlikely  that  the  country  may  also 
g«»  HitHiH-ratie.  If  tin*  convention  dissipates  itself  in  jwrsiflage,  the 
voter*  will  be  likely  to  act  acroidingls.  and  go  in  all  direction*. 

Now  as  to  your  question,  " What  should  !*•  tin  purpose  upon 
which  the  Democratic  campaign  should  be  based?" 

I venture  to  answer:  The  purpose  of  getting  together  the 

voters  of  the  L'nifed  Stall-*  to  asoert  the  plain  and  simple  Demo- 
cratic creed  that  this  is  a government  of  the  people;  that  tin* 
highest  and  plaim-st  duty  of  government  ia  fo  secure  to  the  people 
equal  rights,  and  to  oppW  all  monopolie*  and  special  privilege*. 

The  tariff,  transportation,  the  trust-,  and  centralization  arc  the 
subjects  of  public  interest  and  consideration.  Wc  need  no  new 
issues  and  no  new  Constitution  of  strained  construction.  Those 
who  seek  to  invent  new  issue*  and  new  version*  of  the  Constitution 
perplex  and  divert  the  minds  of  the  people  from  substantial  issue* 
and  just  views  that  exist.  It  is  principle*  and  no*,  “luma”  that 
Democrats  stand  for:  and  if  von  take  the  compass  of  sound  prin- 
ciple it  will  guide  yon  through  the  tangle*  of  contention. 

Heal  issue*  an-  made  bv  the  people  themselves,  and  grow  out  of 
their  necessities. 

Artificial  issues  arc  like  artificial  flowers,  good  for  nothing  ex- 
cept in  the  gaslight. 

A*  to  the  tariff,  reform  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  In  the 
interest  of  the  people  instead  of  the  interest  of  monopoly,  and 
the  interest  of  domestic-  development  instead  of  foreign  develop- 
ment as  it  now  is  in  many  cases,  When  the  farmers’,  the  car- 
penters’, the  laborer*',  mid  the  builders’  tool*  can  he  lionght  in 
South  America  and  South  Africa  at  cheaper  rate*  than  hen-  at  the 
very  door*  of  the  American  factory  in  which  they  an-  made,  it  ia 
folly  to  claim  that  nur  farmers,  carpenters,  lalmrcr*  and  builders, 
and  our  |*cople  generally  arc  **  protected  " thereby.  They  arc 
-imply  mulrted.  It  i*  an  insult  to  the  intellect  of  men  to  claim 
that  our  my  rial  roiistimer*  are  “ protected  " by  charging  them  more 
for  American  manufacture*  than  i*  charged  for  the  same  Amer- 
ican-made articles  in  South  America  or  South  Africa — after  paying 
freight  to  get  them  then-.  Only  what  you  would,  in  the  vernacular, 
call  " a sucker T'  could  In-  gulled  by  *ueh  sophist  l<  al  contention. 
Ik*  discriminatory  and  moderate  with  respect  to  the  tariff.  Cor- 
rect its  errors,  lop  off  it*  excess*-*,  eliminate  ita  obvious  and  un- 
American  discrimination.  Respect  our  healthv  and  honest  indus- 
tries. having  tender  care  for  the  wages  of  our  workmen,  and  avoid- 
ing the  wreeking  result*  of  radicalism. 

It  is  a fact  of  more  than  a century’*  history  that  the  United 
State*  has  never  had  a tariff  measure  adopted  without  some  pro- 
tection in  it:  and  that  no  man  was  ever  elected  President  who  did 
not  in  some  particular  favor  an  iti-m  or  schedule  of  protection. 
I.o<>k  these  farts  in  the  face  and  do  not  expert  to  run  amuck 
against  everything  that  is  not  in  harmony  with  doctrinaire  ideals. 
Condition*  are  greater  than  theories.  No  great  reform  can  be 
made  in  a day.  and  wise  statesmanship  must  deal  with  the  whole 
subject  of  tariff,  transporlut ion.  ami  trust,  sedately  and  pru- 
dently. 

The  conserving  spirit  should  never  give  way  before  the  hot  and 
destructive  spirit  which  want*  ex  cry  thing  •‘now."  and  refuses  to 
follow  Nature  in  her  paticut  processes.  Napoleon  was  great,  but 
he  fell  from  int|ialieuee. 

“ How  poor  an-  they  who  have  not  patience? 

What  wound  did  ever  heat  but  by  degree*?’’ 


As  to  transportation,  it  is  conducted,  for  the  moat  part,  and 
c*|ircially  between  tin*  State*,  under  public  franchise*.  Regulate 
it  as  a port  of  interstate  commerce,  with  the  purjans-  of  protecting 
the  weak  again*!  the  strung,  and  see  to  it  that  fair,  just,  and 
reasonable  rates  and  rule*  prtvail. 

As  to  the  trust*,  the  purpose  should  tie  to  insist  that  they  obey 
the  law.  and  to  protect  the  |«-upte  from  the  restraint*  on  the 
freedom  and  fairness  of  trade  which  they  assail.  Tin-  common  law 
against  them  and  the  statute  law  should  lie  alike  enforced. 

Centralization  should  la-  counteracted  by  the  fair,  just,' and 


The  unpretentious  House  in  Federal  Street,  Lynchburg, 
used  as  a temporary  Residence  by  Senator  Daniel 
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natural  court  met  ion  of  both  State  and  Federal  pnwrra;  and  none 
of  them  should  Is  twisted  and  perverted  to  rmhraee  thing*  not 
in  tlirir  purview  a*  the  Const  it  lit  ion  stands. 

Ownership  hy  the  Federal  government  should  la-  confined  to 
those  thing*  which  are  necessary  f«»r  self  defence.  Tim  I'nlled 
States  owns  and  operate*  eunuoii  and  1*1111  factories.  and  ship- 
yard*, Ih-cuuw-  they  are  wtewury  for  welf-drfcn**e.  They  are  now 
building  a |iowder  factory  and  should  hnild  whatever  is  needful 
to  keep  ready  foi  war  without  Is-lng  11 1 lurked  within  hy  monopolies, 
when  altaeked  without  hv  lioslile  armies  utid  Meets. 

" Millions  far  defence,  hut  not  one  cent  for  tribute." 

Should  we  undertake  to  buv  and  operate  the  railroad  systems 
of  the  I'nited  State*,  we  would  instantly  convert  the  government 
itself  into  a prodigious  railroad  trust.'  It  would  have  over  a 
million  employees— all  to  Is*  appointed  in  some  way  at  Washiog 
ton.  and  there  would  Is1  the  most  tremendous  orpin  of  centralisa- 
tion and  corruption  that  the  world  lias  ever  known. 

Jefferson  thought  that  the  l*-*t  government  is  that  wliieh  gov- 
erns leu*l;  while  »ueh  a railroad  government  would  Is*  one  that 
(irniTiw  most. 

Whenever  the  Federal  government  or  the  State  governments 
have  gone  into  partnership  with  the  railroad*  they  have  enrne  out 
at  the  little  end  of  the  horn,  lasik  at  the  history  of  thr  Pacific 
mads,  and  look  Ion1  in  Virginia  at  our  own  r*x|*»rii  ncc.  Here  we 
are  still  hearing  the  burden  of  our  railroad  ex|s>riment*.  and  they 
have  enei  111  rag'-il  us  to  the  idea  of  jumping  from  the  frying- |wn 
into  the  fire. 

The  extreme  question  of  Stati  right*  that  enmo  to  the  i**iic  of 
ImUle  has  l*s-n  long  since  settled,  hut  as  long  a*  the  I'nited 
Stales  i«  u federal  ion  of  Stales,  questions  of  Federal  and  State 
juriadietion  will  continue  to  arise  and  will  pn*»  to  the  peaceful 
jurisdietioii  of  the  court*.  Democracy  ha*  its  fixed  principle  on  the 
subject,  and  no  one  has  lietter  stated  it  than  did  .lelferson.  in  Ills 
llr*t  inaugural  address,  wlfn  In*  stood  for; 

"The  Hiip|sirt  of  the  State  government*  in  all  their  rights  as 
the  most  coni|*-tcnt  administration*  for  our  domestic  concerns, 
and  surest  bulwark*  against  our  aiilirepiihliean  temleneie*. 

" The  preservation  of  the  gencrul  govcriuueul  in  its  whole  consti- 


tutional vigor,  a*  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  peace  nt  home  und 
safety  abroad." 

This  is  hasty  and  olTliund.  and  I s|s'itk  with  the  more  freedom 
because  | am  not  a euudidate  (or  uiiy  place  on  the  Presidential 
ticket,  and  have  no  eX|icctatioil  of  Issuming  one.  My  de*ire  is 
simply  to  warn  our  llcmocratic  friends.  especially  those  whom  I 
in  |sirt  represent,  against  <k  purling  from  the  landmarks  of 
Democracy.  They  have  preserved  the  party  for  over  a century, 
and  It  is  hy  lle-m  alone  that  it  cun  renew  its  youth. 


FROM  THE  SPEECHES  OF  SENATOR  DANIEL 

lii  all  his  public  addreaaea  110  less  than  in  private  life  Scuutor 
Daniel  ha*  advocated  the  wiping  out  of  sectionalism,  emphasinsl 
the  unity  of  our  nation.  Witness  the  following  from  his  oration 
at  tin*  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  President  McKinley  at  Columbus, 
Ohio: 

“Ohio  gave  him  to  the  republic.  He  gloried  in  its  deeds  of 
pence,  friendship,  und  charity.  Tin-  republic  gave  him  to  humanity. 
I he  world  is  wiser,  happier,  and  better  that  he  lived. 

"MeKinley’s  place  is  that  of  the  great  puciticat"! . McKinley 
was  neither  Knglishmun.  Irishman.  Scotchman;  neither  Puritan 
nor  Cavalier.  Huguenot  nor  Herman.  He  was  an  American  of 
Americans,  with  the  fresh  ways  and  the  fresh  strength  of  the  new 
cs>ni|MMite  nation  that  stand*  in  the  foremost  tile  of  time.  N'ot 
one  of  the  President*  of  the  Initial  States*  ever  touched  a diTpr 
or  tenderer  rlmrd  in  tile  hearts  ol  hi*  countrymen  than  did  lie.  and 
no  one  more  thoroughly  appreciated  the  giHsl-will  that  was  given 
him.  lie  brought  all  his  countrymen  to  ls*tter  understanding  and 
closer  communion.  He  sent  forth  the  wearer*  of  the  blue  ami  the 
wearer*  of  the  gray  to  battle,  elbow  to  ellsiw.  heart  to  heart,  rank 
to  rank,  in  honor  preferring  one  another  lie  trusted  all  alike; 
well  lie  might.  Time  and  again  I heard  him  *nv  tluit  Ills  highest 
ambit  ion  was  to  make  all  the  (soph-  feel  that  they  wen-  Americans. 
This  he  did,  and  the  prophet's  ecstasy  was  ours,  for  how  pleasant 
a thing  to  Is-hold  brethren  dwelling  together  ill  unity." 

The  doctrine  of  unity  of  the  States  wa*  ho  less  ch*|iicntlv  set 
forth  by  Senator  Daniel  in  hi*  oration  at  the  memorial  to  the  late 
. Senator  Hoar  ut  Worcester,  in  ItUtt: 

" You  have  indulg'  d somewhat  in  |M*r»omi lilies,  and  I am  sure 
you  will  grant  me  tliut  privilege.  Von  s|s«ke  of  the  civil  strife  in 
which  your  Stale  and  mine  tisik  different  side*.  I was  a boy  of 
eighteen  in  IMUI.  when  the  war  Is-gan.  and  I want  to  say  here  and 
now  that  I have  but  little  respect  (or  a hoy  who  docs  not  stick  to 
his  people  and  to  his  country  without  asking  questions.  With  me 
it  is  * My  country,  right  or  wrong.’  and  1 transfer  that  sentiment 
to  the  I'nited  States  without  reservation.  I am  as  loyal  to  the 
I'nited  States  as  any  soldier  who  was  ever  a member  of  the  tirend 
Army  of  the  Kepuhlic. 

“Then-  are  in  this  world  no  belter  |*w*on*  than  brave  soldier*. 
I have  thn  greatest  honor  for  tin-  mail  who  ha*  l*s-n  a sohlier.  I 
honor  the  man  who  fought  ugiiinst  me  in  the  civil  war.  I know 
what  sort  of  a cum-  lie  was  up  against,  and  I know  what  sort  of  u 
case  we  wen*  lip  against.  When  I went  to  Dm-  I'nited  Slate*  Seriate, 
my  nomination  was  seconded  hv  a man  who  fought  with  the  Sixth 
Corps  of  the  t’nion  army.  While  I was  lighting  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Southern  army  1 did  my  duty  a*  1 naw  it.  If  I could  stand 
before  the  judgment-day  with  a*  pun-  anil  honest  a record  on 
everything  else  as  I do  on  that.  I should  get  hy  easy. 

*'  It nl  why  talk  of  the  past?  1 am  an  American.  I want  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  to  know.  I want  the  people  of  the  world 
to  know,  that  ull  the  giH«d  soldiers  were  not  soldier*  of  the  Hevo- 
r lutinnary  war.  nor  an?  they  all  dead.  Then-  are  those  still  living 
in  the  Ohl  Dominion  as  loyal  to  the  Star*  and  Stri|ss«  us  ever 
follow.-. I a command.  There  »rr  lliose  who  arv  as  courageous  ns 
las*  and  n*  ehspient  a*  Henry.  I am  glad  there  has  come  a time 
when  men  may  speak  out  and  give  fullest  expression  to  their 
sent  inu-nt. *. 

" No  such  similar  urea  in  the  universe  was  ever  la-fore  like 
America,  the  scene  of  *uch  stupendous  and  such  rapid  evolution  of 
advancement : no  live  centuries  of  the  previous  history  of  mankind 
was  so  sigualiusl  hy  the  niu->ti  rful  achievements  0/  intellect,  of 
moral  and  physical  heroism,  or  of  material  progrc-don. 

"This  mighty  |*  riml  of  striving  ami  contention  lias  closed  in  live 
‘married  culm  of  State*.’  The  Congress  unanimously,  and  tin- 
President  cordially,  have  returned  to  the  Southern  States  every 
one  of  their  Mag*  which  were  captured  in  tin-  civil  war.  and  in  com- 
ing here  at  this  time  I have  the  double  sulisfaetion  of  expressing  1 1n- 
gratitude of  my  |ssiplr  for  this  high  act  of  national  grace  and 
magnanimity  toward  them,  and  of  declaring  my  conviction  that 
the  great  and  good  man  whom  we  mourn  did  much  liy  his  wise  and 
generous  course  to  produce  the  possibility  of  this  feat  "f  js-a<s-  and 
friendship.  And  I may  say  of  him  and  of  niv  country  in  the  same 
hreatli.  'Thy  gentleness  hath  made  tin*-  great.' 

"As  we  look  forth  11 1 s 111  our  multitudinous  nation  from  the 
coign  of  vantage  we  have  reached,  we  may  rejoice  that  not  one  of 
the  multitude  f.s-ls  that  In-  is  'a  man  without  a country.'  There 
is  none  who  d«x-»  not  realiw  that  through  our  conflict  we  have 
reached  greater  lesjs-et  and  fresh  frivmUhip  for  each  other:  Hone 
who  is  ashamed  of  the  past;  none  who  fears  the  future;  none  who 
is  not  ready  to  give  his  life  lor  hi*  country.  The  unique  distine 
kioii  Is-long*  to  the  American  republic  that,  with  over  a century 
of  national  life  Is-hind  it.  including  the  slujiendoiis  civil  struggle, 
riot  a single  life  wa*  lost  tip- m the  scaffold  or  under  the  red  Ituinl 
of  execution  for  political  "pinion’*  sake.  America  alone  of  all  the 
great  nation*  of  history  can  *av  tlii*.  There  i*  the  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  on  the  forehead  of  Liberty  eiilighteiiiug  Ha*  world." 
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VETERANS  REVIEW  VETERANS 


AllOI'T  13.000  U.  A.  It.  VETERANS  MARCHED  IN  TIIK  MEMORIAL  RAY  PARADE  IN  NEW  YUNK  CITY.  Till:  LINK  Or  MARCH  WAS  FROM 
rhoadway  and  seventieth  street  t«»  o rant's  tomb.  near  riir.  soldier*  and  sailors'  muniment  on  riverside  drive  tiik 

PARADE  WAN  REVIEWED  IIY  MAJOR-OKNKRAL  OLIVER  O.  HOWARD,  RAJ  ORt.  F N ERA I.  HAMM.  I-  MICKI-ES.  OENERAL  FREDERICK  D.  OKA  NT, 
AND  OTIIKR  Dl  KTI  NtiC  INI!  Ell  PFRSONS.  AS  TIIK  HEAD  OF  THE  PARADE  REACHED  MIL  REVIEWIN';  STAND,  THE  SETT.  IIANS  HH  MS  KD 
FROM  THE  IIATTLESIIII*  “ CON N ECTICLT,”  WHICH  WAS  ANCHORED  IX  THE  RIVER  BELOW,  THE  NATIONAL  SAl.l'TE  OF  TWENTY-ONE  Ol'NH 


HONORS  FOR  NEW  YORK’S  WORK-HORSES 


THE  FIRST  PARADE  AND  REVIEW  OF  THE  WORK  HORSES  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  EVER  HELD  TOOK  PI-ACK  ON  MEMORIAL  DAY.  AHOl'T 
1SIHI  HORSES  AMI  IMHI  vr.lllt  I.Es  WERE  IN  THE  PARADE.  PRI7.F.S  WERE  OFFERED  AND  WON  MIH  THE  BEST  SIIOWINO  IN  THE  CLASSES  OF 
FDI'R  HORSE  AND  TIIRF.E-IIOKKK  TEAMS.  IIKFWF.RS.  ( OAI.  DEALERS.  ll  E.  SIORAI.K.  HI  TCHERS.  RAKERS.  IRON  AND  STEEL  CONCERNS.  LH.IIT 
DELIVERY  WAOONS.  AND  M 1st  EI.I.A N Mil's  «H  TI  I IS,  NOT  TO  SPEAK  OF  THE  PRol'D  AND  FAMOI  S WORKERS  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  TIIK 
KIRK  AND  PULICr.  DEPARTMENTS.  IIIE  IHH'TE  WAS  FROM  WAHIIINOTON  HtjI'ARE  I'P  FIFTH  AVKNI’E,  PAST  THE  REVIEW  I Ml  STAND  AT 
MADISON  Ktjt’AKE.  W HERE  IIIE  PARADE  WAS  REVIEWED.  EACH  WINNER  RECEIVED  A BRASS  MEDAL  FIVE  INCHES  IN  DIAMETER,  WHICH 
WAS  ATTACHED  TO  IIIE  HARNESS.  TIIK  WINNINU  DRIVERS  KELLIS  t.D  PRIZES  IN  MoNKT  HANOI  NO  FROM  #25  TO  $1 
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WHEN  WHEAT  FAILS 

HOW  ELECTRICITY  MAY  BE  UTILIZED  TO  PRODUCE  THE 
NEW  FERTILIZING  AGENT,  NITRATE,  WHICH  WILL  INSURE 
THE  CONTINUANCE  OF  AN  ADEQUATE  SUPPLY  OF  GRAIN 

By  PROFESSOR  SILVANUS  P.  THOMPSON 

D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  B.A.  Lond.,  M.D.  Konigsberg 


THOUGH  man  dm  not  live  l«y  bread  alone,  it  forms  so 
essential  a feature  in  the  diet  of  the  white  room  that  the 
|»*»ihilily  of  a permanent  shortage  nf  wheat  i*  a very 
acriuua  question.  With  the  growth  of  the  wheat  eating 
nations,  the  demand  for  wheat  has  increased,  while  the  in- 
crease of  territory  under  culture  for  wheat  has  hardly  kept  pace. 
Further,  owing  to  the  limita- 
tions of  climate  and  soil  the 
time  must  not  he  far  distant 
when  all  the  territory  avail- 
aide  for  wheat  growing  will  be 
taken  up.  Kven  now  much  of 
the  land  devoted  to  wheat  can 
be  mo  iitilUed  only  by  tike 
stimulus  of  manures  contain- 
ing nitrogen,  mainly  com- 
imumLs  of  ammonia  and  ni- 
trates. But  the  nitrates 
which  have  been  exported 
from  India  and  Chili  to  an 
enormous  extent  for  fertilising  tin*  wheat-fields  arc  also  limited 
in  quantity.  What  will  happen  t«  the  worlds  fond  supply  when 
the  inevitable  stage  of  exhaustion  in  reached?  Must  the  white 
races  starve  for  want  of  bread,  or  exchange  their  hereditary  diet 
for  t lu*  riis*  of  the  Hindu  or  the  mealie  of  the  KaflirY  Is  it  a mere 
coineiilence  that  the  wheat-eating  races  have  developed  an  energy 
of  physique  and  au  activity  of  brain  that  have  made  them  masters 
over  'the  non- wheat -eating  races?  That  they  will  demand  wheat 
in  absolutely  certain.  It  is  equally  certain  that  within  a compara- 
tively few  years  the  .lemaml  will  overtake  tin*  supply.  What  then? 
Why',  then.'  the  resources  of  science  and  of  human  invention  must 
lie  our  resort.  In  the  words  of  the  famous  dictum  of  our  great 
chemist.  Sir  William  Crookes,  starvation  may  be  averted  through 
the  laboratory. 

Now  this  pregnant  sentence  is  an  intimation  that,  failing  the 
supply  of  natural  nitrates,  the  chemist  must  find  a wav  to  supply 
nitrates  artificially.  Thi*  problem,  the  immense  importance  of 
which  to  the  progress  and  continuance  of  civilisation  can  hardly 
Is*  overstated,  has  lately  uasnmrd  a new  shape  by  the  invention  of 
new  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  nitrates  by  the  aid  of  elec- 
tricity. For  th«  atmosphere  of 
our  globe  consists  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen,  mixed  together,  hut 
chemically  un combined.  These 
gases  are  the  const  ituents, 
along  with  water,  of  nitric  acid, 
and  tin* refont  of  all  nitrates. 

The  dillieultv  is  to  force  them 
into  chemical  combination.  For 
a hundred  years  it  has  lievn 
known  that  any  mere  electric 
s|iark  will  cause  a minute 
amount  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
air  to  enter  into  chemical  wan* 

Idnation  with  tl»e  oxygen.  But 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  effect 
this  on  a sufficient  scale.  ami  to 
generate  nitrates  commercially, 
is  a recent  achievement  of 
science.  Tlie  problem  and  its 
solution  bating  been  thus  briefly 
stated,  the  aim  of  the  present 
article  is  to  demonstrate  the  re- 
ality of  tlw  im|M*inling  crisis  in 
the  production  of  fuod-etUlTs.and 
to  descrila?  the  prcs-esscs  by 
which,  with  the  aid  of  electric 
discharges,  nitrates  fur  tlw  fer- 
tilization of  the  wheat*  field* 
may  Is-  manufactured  from  the 
inert  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  only  in  countries  within 
the  ti-ni]M*ntle  wu-.es  that  wheat 
will  grow;  the  tropics  ami  tlw 
arctic  nations  are  hot  available. 

It  is  therefore  possible,  in  view 
of  the  climatic  and  gcsdogical 
conditions,  to  estimate  the  total 
available  acreage  in  the  world, 
and  this,  including  inaccessible 
regions  sueh  as  Siberia. 

In*  set  down  at  not  much  more 


than  54n.OOO.fWlO  acres.  At  tlw  present  average  yield  of  12*/, 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  this  would  furnish  an  annual  crop  of 
.‘MHKM>00,(KMI  hiisbels;  ami  as  each  wheat  eater  consumes  on  the 
average  4V4  bushels  per  annum  fin  which  estimate  0.0  bushels 
needed  for  seed  an  included),  the  whole  available  area  will  sullice 
to  furnish  wheat  for  a total  population  of  000,000,000  souls.  Now 
at  tlw  present  date  of  1007 
the  total  numlier  of  bread 
eaters  — practically  all  tlw 
white  niees  and  a certain  pro- 
portion of  men  of  other  races 
in  contact  with  the  white 
race* — may  1**  estimated  at 
,r>S.j.OUO,UOO,  and  it  rises  every 
year  in  un  inrrrasing  ratio. 
According  to  the  computations 
made  iu  1808  by  Sir  William 
Crookes,  on  wliose  investiga- 
tions tbe  question  mainly 
rests,  the  numlier  of  bread- 
eaters  rose  from  371  millions  in  1871  to  47;i  millions  in  1891.  In 
lull  it  will  Is*  fiU3.700.tMM) ; in  1951  it  will  be  071  millions;  in 
1931.  74fi  millions;  in  1941,  Kit)  millions;  in  I0.il,  893  millions. 
But  the  increase  in  the  acreage  under  cultivation  doe*  not  keep 
pace  with  the  increase  of  poiwMka.  The  total  area  under  enlli- 
vation  for  wheat  averaged  131.7SO.OUO  acres  in  the  years  1871  to 
1875.  and  162.320,000  in  the  years  1891  to  1895.  Thus  while  the 
wheat-eating  imputation  increased  28.8  per  cent,  in  twenty  years, 
the  average  acreage  devoted  to  wheat -growing  increased  by  only 
23.7  per  cent.  Since  1900  the  rate  of  increase  of  bread-eaters  has 
been  more  than  double  that  of  the  acreage  under  cultivation  for 
wheat.  Unlam  something  can  la*  done  to  alter  the  conditions  it  is 
obvious  that  a shortage  of  wheat  is  actually  imminent.  For  if 
the  entire  available  territory  is  only  sufficient  to  raise  wheat  for 
(HOT  million  persona  (which  numlier  will  la*  nltnined  by  the  natural 
increase  in  the  wheal-eating  |sipulations  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1910),  then  either  the  consumption  per  head  must  thenceforward 
be  lessened,  or  elm*  some  means  must  la*  found  to  increase  the 
average  yield  per  acre  above  its  present  figure,  namely  12*4 
bushels  per  acre.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  remembered  tliat  when 
once  any  territory  has  become 
cultivates!  up  to  near  its  pos- 
sible capacity  for  wheat,  the 
acreage  actually  so  used  tends 
inevitably  to  decrease;  for  as 
the  towns  grow  up.  tlw  land 
once  brought  into  cultivation  is 
needed  for  other  crops,  and  a 
shrinkage  of  the  wheat  growing 
area  ensues.  Thus  in  tin*  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  as  a result  of 
tlic  pros|ierity  of  its  towns,  the 
acreage  under  wheat  cultivation 
decreased  by  fifty-four  per  cent, 
between  tlie  years  1881)  and 
1893.  I .and  brought  quite 
recently  into  wheat -Issiring  in 
Ihakola,  Queensland.  New  Zeal- 
ami.  Argentina,  am!  even  Mani- 
toha.  is  already  in  some  part*, 
living  now  devoted  to  oilier 
uses.  India,  which  is  one  of 
tlie  wheat-growing  countries, 
needs  all  her  own  crop  for  her 
famine-stricken  people;  while 
the  United  State*.  which  for 
twenty  years  lias  bren  the 
worlds  great  rot  exporter  of 
wheal,  will  shortly  attain  the 
curious  singe  of  becoming  a 
wheal-importer  to  supply  her 
own  rapidly  increasing  white 
population.  ‘ 

As  the  white  race*  are  not 
likely  to  submit  to  a serious 
change  of  diet,  or  substitute 
lentils,  rice,  plantains.  Iiannnas. 
or  maize  for  tin*  wlieutcn  bread 
that  is  their  staple  food,  tlw* 
only  alternative  is  to  augment 
the  average  output  per  acre.  In 
different  regions,  owing  to 


" I'nlrm 1 something  ran  hr  gone  to  alter  the  eo nditions  ...  a 
shortage  of  icheat  it  actually  imminent.  For  if  the  entire 
available  territory  in  only  sufficient  to  raise  irhral  for  666 
million  persons  ( ir  Air  A number  it  ill  be  attained  by  the  natural 
increase  in  the  irhral  -eating  population*  about  the  end  of  the 
year  1010),  then  either  the  consumption  per  head  must  thence- 
forward  be  lessened,  or  cite  name  meant  must  be  found  to 
inrrrate  the  average  yield  per  acre." — Pkovkkmoii  Tltouraog 
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The  First  Factory  to  produce  Nitrate  by  Electricity — situated  at  Notodden,  Norway 


difference  of  soil,  climate.  and  method*  of  oil  It  i vat  ion,  the  yield 
of  wheal  per  nrrr  differ*  tonic  w hut  widely.  In  tin*  I'nited  Staton 
the  average  yield  in  iiImiuI  12  bushel*  per  acre,  and  in  Argentina 
iilxHit  13;  each,  therefore,  near  to  the  average  of  all  land*.  namely. 
1 2 ' a-*  already  mentioned.  In  India.  I{n**ia.  South  Australia, 
and  Algeria,  tin*  average  yield  is  only  about  It  bushels  per  acre. 
In  Canada  the  average  in  15%.  In  Continental  Knnq«c  the  yield 
rises  from  Id  in  Austria  and  I*1';,  in  liungnrv  to  23  in  Germany 
and  25  in  Norway.  In  the  fertile  plains  and  valleys  of  New 
/•■aland  it  rises  to  251  .,  In  the  wheat  Helds  of  Croat  Britain  and 
In-land  it  reaches  2'.i.  while  in  the  little  splemlidlv  tilled  kingdom 
of  Denmark  it  actually  attains  41. N luishcls  per  acre.  If  Knglish 
farmers  can  sucs-is-d  in  raising  2'/i  times  as  tniirh,  or  Danish 
farmers  more  than  3%  times  as  much,  wheat  per  acre  as  the 
farmers  of  the  l nited  Slat,-*.  it  might  naturally  Is*  hoped  and 
expected  that  by  pro|s*r  cultivation  the  average  yield  the  world 
over  could  Is*  raised  from  12%  hushels  per  acre  to  at  leant  20  if 
not  23  bushels  per  acre.  Certainly  the  use  of  appropriate  fertilisers 
count*  for  a great  deal.  Different  crops  need  different  manuriul 
agents*,  some  need  phosphates,  some  nitrogen,  some  potash.  Wheat 
requires  nitrogen,  either  in  the  form  of  nitrates  or  nitrites,  or  else 
as  ammonia.  These  materials  exist  as  nalnrnl  constituents  of  ani- 
mal manures  or  products  from  them.  Nitrate  of  potash  as  col- 
lected in  India  from  muiniriul  soils  is  far  too  scarce  to  furnish 
a hundredth  |«art  of  the  need.  The  guano  lied*  from  the  islands 
of  the  south  are  nearly  ex- 
hausted. The  sulphate  of 
ammonia  made  in  our  gas- 
works artificially  is  a power- 
ful agent : hut  ii  cannot  mi*ct 
one-twentieth  part  of  the  de- 
mand, Hut  the  great  staple 
fertilizer  of  to-day.  without 
which  even  the  present  exten- 
sion of  the  world's  wheat- 
fields  would  have  U-cn  impo* 

*i hie.  is  Chilian  *alt|**tre— 
the  nitrate  nf  soda.  |h*ds  of 
this  xuhstanee,  the  depo*it  of 
ages,  occur  as  a crude  native 
product  in  a narrow  trad  be- 
tween the  A nth**  and  the 
short*  hill*  of  Chill.  <>f  this 
material,  extracted  front  the 
rough  earthy  cotieke.  more 
than  n million  tons  are  ex- 
ported  every  year  all  over 
the  world.  About  20  per  cent, 
of  this  output  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  nitric  acitl  in 
onh*r  to  afford  the  ingredients 
used  in  smokeless  gunpowder 
anti  other  explnaivea.  cellu- 
loid, xylonite,  urtilic-inl  dye* 
ami  scents,  ami  other  chemical 
product*.  Another  five  or  six 
|s*r  cent,  goes  for  fertilizing 
the  beetroot  crop*  for  the 
sugar  industry.  The  remain 
tier,  nearly  75  per  cent,  of 
the  whole.  i«  devoted  to 
manuring  I he  wlreut  Held*. 

Sir  William  Crook r*  gives 
the  following  striking  in 
stance  of  tin*  value  of 


nitrate  of  soda  as  a mammal 
agent ; 

"The  action  of  nitrate  of 
stain  in  improving  the  yield 
of  wheat  has  l**n  studied 
practically  by  Sir  John  Lawes 
and  Sir  Henry  Gilbert  on 
their  experimental  field  at 
Ri  it  ham  stead.  This  field  was 
•own  with  wheat  fur  thirteen 
constitutive  years  without 
manure,  ami  yielded  an  aver- 
age t>f  11.11  bushels  to  the 
acre.  For  tin-  next  thirteen 
yearn  it  was  sown  with 
wheat  ami  dressed  with  five 
hundredweight  of  nitnitr  of 
soda  per  acre,  other  mineral 
constituents  also  being  pres- 
ent. The  average  yield  for 
these  years  wa*  30.4  bushels 
per  acre — an  increase  of  24.5 
bushels.  In  other  words. 
22. SO  pound*  of  nitrate  of 
Mala  produce  an  increase  of 
one  bushel  of  wheat.” 

I«et  us  pause  to  consider 
the  effect  of  these  statistics. 
Assuming  that  the  average 
yield  nil  the  world  over  could 
be  raised  from  12%  to  20 
bushels  |x»r  acre  by  a corre- 
sponding use  of  nitrates,  the 
additional  7'/.  bushels  will 
require  104$  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  Msln  for  each  acre  If  the  present  acreage  lw  token  at  175,- 
0041,000,  then,  even  without  any  increase  of  territory,  the  quantity 
of  nitrate  needed  would  mount  up  to  no  less  a figure  than 
12,tMN).04M)  tons  per  aiinuin! 

Now  the  reserve  of  Chili  nitrate,  vast  as  it  ia,  cannot  possibly 
meet  this  gigantic  demand.  Tin*  output  of  these  mine*  has  grown 
from  almut  25,000  tons  per  annum  in  18541.  to  over  1%  million 

tons  in  1904$;  and  at  the  present  rate  the  mines  will  Is*  ex- 

hausted in  a |M*ri«>d  estimated  l»y  various  authorities  at  from 
sixteen  to  forty-eight  years  from  the  present  time.  Clearly, 
though  the  wheat  famine  may  Is-  staved  off  for  a time  by  draw- 
ing on  the  sall|M*tre  beds  of  Chili,  it  is  hut  for  a time.  And  then 
tin*  world  must  find  wane  oilier  source  of  nitrogen  for  fertilia*r, 
or  starve. 

Now  nitrogen  exists  in  vast  quantities  in  the  atmosphere,  four- 
fifths  of  the  air  consisting  of  it.  The  total  quantity  of  it  in  tin* 

atmosphere  of  the  globe  is  about  four  trillions  of  tons  (4  X HI'* 

tons l . Hut  this  nitrogen,  being  in  the  "free"  or  uncomhlned 
state.,  is  inert.  It  is  al**olutely  worthless  as  a fertilizer.  Owing 
to  its  feeble  chemical  nltinitic*  it  is  with  difficulty  made  to  com- 
bine either  with  oxygen  to  form  nitrates  or  with  hydrogen  to  form 
ammonia.  " Fixed  “ nitrogen  in  either  of  these  forms  is  a very 
valuable  commodity;  but  the  trouble  i*  to  fix  the  free  gas.  While 
carbon  ami  sulphur  and  hydrogen  readily  " burn  ” — that  is.  enter 
into  combination  with  oxygen,  giving  out  heal  in  the  process. — 


The  Granite  **  Absorption  Towers”  in  the  Nitrate  Factory  at  Notodden. 
where  the  Last  Stage  in  the  Production  of  Nitrate  is  Accomplished 
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Three  Electric  Furnace*  (800  Horse-power  each)  at  Work  manufacturing  the  Immensely  valuable  Nitrate  of  Lime 


nitrogen  refuses  to  lnirn  with  oxygen.  It  Is  perhaps  ns  well  for 
us  that  it  should  lie  so.  or  i'lw  tin*  very  first  (lame  struck  by  the 
first  primitive  savage  would  have  set  the  entire  atmosphere  ablaze, 
ami  the  world  would  have  I wen  liathcd  in  nn  atmosphere  of 
corrosive  mid  poisonous  nitron*  fumes  1 Yet  since  nitrates  and 
nitrite*  exist,  it  is  clear  that  nitrogen  can  lw  made  to  enter  into 
coiuhi nation  with  oxygen.  It  is  now  more  than  1511  years  since 
tin*  famous  Cavendish  discovered  that  the  electric  spark  passing 
through  air  can  “ tlx " a eerlain  small  fraction  of  nitrogen  as 
nitric  oxide.  Fifteen  years  ami  Sir  William  Crookes  exhibited 
an  experiment  on  the  flame  of  burning  nitrogen,  the  enmhustioii 
being  inaintained  by  supplying  the  flame  with  electric  energy  hy  an 
alternating  cur  nut  of  electricity  supplied  at  a high  voltage.  In 
fact,  while  in  ordinary  combustion  us.  for  instance,  of  carlsm  with 
oxygen,  beat  is  given  out.  in  Ibis  forced  combustion  of  nitrogen 
Iteat  is  alisorbed.  arid  the  combination  ran  only  go  on  while  energy 
i*  being  puni|N>d  in  electrically.  Noting  this.  Sir  William 
Crookes  with  characteristic  pn vision  pointed  out  in  lHUH  that 
this  experiment  suggested  a possible  solution  for  the  food-problem : 
anil  he  reminded  hi*  audience  that  though  electric  energy  generated 
by  steam  engines  or  gas-engines  might  Iw  ton  costly,  water-power, 
a*  at  Niagara,  furnislicd  a cheaper  source,  lie  estimated  that  if 
electric  energy  could  I"'  obtained  at  a*  low  a price  a*  one- seven- 
teenth of  a penny  |wr  unit  (i.  r..  per  kilowutt'-hour) . nitrate  of 
soda  might  is-  manufactured  at  live  price  of  £5  per  ton.  Chile  salt- 
|»etre  being  then  1 7 I0.»  pr  ton.  It  lias  since  advanced 'to  (11 
per  ton.  lie  added  that  while  it  was  possible  as  a mdentifie  mat- 
ter to  fix  a certain  amount  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  several 
methods,  no  proems  bad  yet  lawn  Used  except  on  n small  scale, 
and  none  bail  at  that  date — nine  years  ago — been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  scientific  or  commercial  men  which  could  he  considered 
successful  ns  regards  either  coat  or  yield  of  product. 

Hut  in  nine  years  much  may  lie  achieved.  Chemist,  electrician, 
and  engineer,  working  in  collaboration,  with  modern  appliances 
and  with  an  adequate  natural  supply  of  water-power,  may  accom- 
plish much  -have  accomplished  much,  indeed,  though  the  achieve- 
ment is  still  in  it*  infancy.  For  while  various  skilled  inventors 
have  brrn  at  work  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  vnrious 
processes  have  I wen  announced  as  more  or  less  successful  for  fixing 
atmospheric  nitrogen,  three  are  actually  at  work  on  a commercial 
scale.  In  Scotland,  a company  is  manufacturing  cyanide  of  soda 
for  treating  auriferous  quartz  in  the  gold-mining  industry.  In 
Merlin.  Professor  Frank  is  absorbing  nitrogen  by  means  of  carbide 
of  calcium  (Itself  a product  «»f  the  electric  ’ furnace)  to  form 
cyamunidc.  In  Norway  a fully-equipped  factory  has  been  at  work 
for  two  whole  years,  turning  nut  Norwegian  saltpetre,  the  nitrate 
of  lime,  hy  the  direct  process  of  burning  nitrogen  in  a special  elec- 
tric furnace,  absorbing  the  nitrous  fumes  in  water  as  nitric  add. 
and  combining  the  acid  with  lime  to  furnish  a marketable  product. 

Since  in  this  proems  nitrates  are  directly  produced  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  manufacture  is  on  u commercial  scale,  some 
detailed  account  of  this,  the  first  factory  for  the  electric  produc- 
tion of  nitrates,  will  have  more  than  a merely  technical  interest. 


The  process  is  due  to  the  genius  of  Professor  Kristian  Hirkeland  of 
Christiania,  aided  by  the  mechanical  skill  and  organising  capacity 
of  Samuel  Hyde,  an  engineer  of  the  same  city.  Hirkeland,  who  lias 
for  many  years  made  a study  of  the  aurora  borealis,  has  from 
lime  to  time  devised  experiments  to  elucidate  auroral  phenomena. 
In  the  course  of  wliicli.  he  investigated  the  action  of  the  magnetic 
field  upon  electric  discharges  of  various  kinds.  Amongst  other 
things  he  discovered  the  separation  or  dispersion  of  the  Kathode 
I muu . in  a highly  exhausted  vacuum  tube,  under  the  influence  of  a 
magnet,  into  a sort  of  spec! rum.  After  ten  years  of  such  work 
lie  was  led  to  examine  tin-  singular  action  of  a transverse  mag- 
netic field  upon  an  electric  arc  formed  when  an  alternating  electric 
current  is  |Nis*ing  between  the  tips  of  two  conducting  rials  or 
elect  naira.  I’ndi-r  these  conditions  tlie  arc  or  fiame  instead  of 
forming  a short  luminous  jet  about  one-quarter  inch  long,  as  we 
have  it  in  urdinary  are  I«iii|m,  spreads  out  laterally  into  a series  of 
nirvilinear  streams  which  enlarge  themselves  into  a roaring  disc  of 
tlame.  Such  a (lame,  an  electric  arc  blown  nut  magnetically  into 
a disc.  Hirkeland  enclosed  in  an  iron  furnace  lined  with  fireclay, 
with  suitable  apcrlurrs  through  which  a stream  of  air  could  be 
(tassed.  The  nir  which  emerges  after  |M**ing  through  this  electric 
ilame  is  rich  in  orange -colored  nitnm*  fumes.  After  being  cooled 
it  is  sent  into  a scries  of  absorption  ehamls-rs.  built  of  granite, 
inside  which  water  trickles  down,  absorbing  the  fumes  and  making 
a very  purr  nitric  acid  of  increasing  strength  ns  it  passes  from 
tower  to  tower.  This  acid  Is  ulx-orlx-d  by  treating  it  with  lime- 
stone and  caustic  linn-,  thus  producing  nitrate  of  lime,  which  la 
concentrated  mid  parked  In  canister*. 

After  erecting  at  first  a small  experimental  plant  of  '25-hortie 
power,  ami  then  a larger  one  of  lflO- norse  power,  an  experimental 
station  of  (KWI-hoise  power  was  set  up  near  AremLtl  in  the  south 
of  Norway.  Then  a site  was  chosen  for  the  erection  of  a factory 
at  Nntodden  in  the  Hittersdnl.  where  a neighboring  waterfall, 
the  Tinnfos.  furnished  some  2400-horw  power,  while  the  lake 
In-side  which  the  factory  stands  afford*  water-carriage  to  Christ  i- 
anin  or  to  Hamburg.  The  factory  was  conceived  on  a scale  cap- 
able of  turning  out  from  3IKNI  to  5O0ti  tons  per  annum.  Hcforc  it 
bad  Ixs-n  at  work  *ix  months  plan*  were  called  for  to  enlarge 
it  to  increase  the  output  tenfold.  For  the  necessary  power  an- 
other waterfall,  the  Svuelgfo*.  higher  up  on  the  same  stream,  was 
scared,  ami  the  barrage  was  Ix-gun  a few  months  later.  In  the 
gorge  of  the  stream  a new  powerhouse  was  erected  rupahle  of 
ulTording  UH.llOO  horse  jiower. 

Hut  other  projeeta  lor  further  developments  are  nn  the  way. 
The  Norwegian  Nitrate  Company  has  acquired  powers  for  another 
waterfall  at  Hoflrfo*  near  Aren  dal.  with  about  25.000- horae 
power,  another  of  40.000-horse  (tower  at  Wanirnn  on  the  Swedish 
Imrdcr.  and  for  a «till  more  ini|M>rtant  installation  at  the  Kjukan- 
fos  in  the  heart  of  Norway.  This  fall,  the  work  of  harnessing 
which  ha*  already  been  begun,  will  yield  a steady  minimum  outnut 
of  22.00fl-lH»r«e  power.  Sswnc  years  must  necessarily  rlapac  liefore 
the  whole  of  thl*  can  lx*  utilized.  These  Norwegian  falls  do  not 
(('ontinueil  on  pa  ye  nyi.J 
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THE  AUTOMATIC  BENEFIT 

By  ARTHUR  SOMERS  ROCHE 

DRAWINGS  BY  P STROTHMANN 


IT7-OK  BI.l'M  irw  dead.  lie  wa*  a good  husband  kiiul.  gentle, 
and  industrious,  so  hi*  widow  mourned  him  truly,  frit  tliat 
life  witlMiUt  liim  wa*  hnnlly  worth  the  living  She  gave  him 
a funeral  whose  elegance  satisfied  the  must  censorious  rrHin 
in  the  neighborhood. 

And  having  discharged  her  full  duty  In  tin*  departed  Itrok.  Sadie 
Blum  returned  to  her  home  of  thrrr  mints  in  an  Orchard  Street 
triKHUHl.  and  began  to  lay  plans  a*  to  how  she  should  fare  the 
world  alone.  Boarder"?  Of  eournft  Thrrr  wa*  nsim  enough  for 
three  nr  four.  And  in  the  old  duya.  la-fore  Itzok  eaine  into  her 
whnne  of  thing* — Aeht  he  was  such  u hand-usne  man.  with  fine  eyes, 
nnd  live  hundred  dol- 
lar* in  tin  hank! — 
why.  in  the  old  dava 
Sadie  was  one  of  the 
lie*t  knee- pants  maker* 
east  of  tin*  Bowery. 

Ho  it  would  be  an 
rasy  matter  to  pet  a 
sewing-machine,  earn 
wage*.  and  forget,  or 
at  least  lesoen.  her 
grief  while  drivinp  the 
needle  at  hiph  *|s*ed. 

The  future,  t l*cn. 
would  take  rare  of 
itself.  But  the  pres- 
ent— had  Sadie  for- 
pnttm  anylhinp  sin* 
oupht  to  do?  True, 

Itrok'*  oripiiml  live 
hundred  was  still  in 
the  Imnk,  topetlier 
with  n few  nmre  they 
linth  had  added  to 
the  hoard:  but  even 
then  that  was  no 
reason  why  Sadie 
should  not  gather  a 
little  more.  What 
say*  TnnlitukofT?  lie 
who  neglects  a rlutnre 
to  pet  good  money  is 
throwing  away  good 
money.  And  Sadie 
knew  of  a certain  and 
easy  way  to  make  a 
big*  profit  in  one  eve- 
ning. She  would  give 
herself  a Is-nellt — a 
regular  Is-neflt  in  a 
regular  t lie-ay  ter. 

A regular  Is-nefit  ? 

Sure,  certainly— why 
not  ? Itzok  was  a 
good  man  and  pnpu- 
lar.  He  was  a joiner 
of  lodges.  lie  had 
friend*  hv  the  score, 
good  friends  w h n 
would  help  the  pm»r 
widow  by  buying 
ticket*  for  a ls-nelit. 

There  is  on  tin*  Ka*t 
Side  a certain  magic 
in  thr  ' very  word 
**  Benefit."  Vor  the 


•lew  i*  generous  to  hi*  own.  yet.  at  the  same  time.  |>oekeU  are  more 
easily  oftened  when  there  i*  a tangible  return  therefor.  And  how 
better  ran  one  combine  charity  with  pleasure  than  by  attending  a 
performance  at  the  tlu-ntre  with  thr  knowledge  that  one  is  doing  a 
gissl  deed 7 

Worcester  define*  the  word  benefit  n*  meaning  a favor,  or  a profit 
conferred.  But  Worcester  never  nttcmhxl  a Yiddish  automatic 
Is-neflt.  else  be  might  have  churueteri»sl  it  a*  sometimes  a profit 
deferred. 

In  the  lieginning  there  is  the  ever  present  question  of  tinnnrr. 
The  theatre  cannot  lie  hired  for  less  thun  three  hundred  dollar*. 

save  on  some  ran* 
occasion,  when  a 
benevolent  manage- 
ment reduces  the  price 
to  two  hundred  and 
seventy  • five.  And 
when  one  realizes  that 
so  wide-spread  is  the 
benefit  fever  that 
three  nights  a week 
are  given  over  to  that 
use.  one  can  under- 
stand that  mluet imis 
are  rare. 

Sadie  Blum  called  a 
r o u n c i I of  her 
friends.  They  were 
iiiinttiinnu*  for  the 
scheme,  nnd  con- 
tributed by  five  and 
bv  ten  dollar*  at  a 
.time,  until  the  three 
hundred  was  raised. 

TIhoi  a delegation, 
noisy,  hydra  - headed, 
full  of  eloquent  lutiid*. 
approached  the  man- 
ager. But  presently 
Mrs.  Ilium  was  recog- 
niml  ms  the  leader, 
ami  she  voiced  the 
request. 

After  bargaining 
ami  t limit*  to  go 
across  the  street  to 
the  rival  playhouse, 
a deal  was  finally  ar- 
ranged. The  price 
was  three  hundred 
dollars,  said  price  to 
include  the  privilege 
of  choosing  the  play 
to  he  performed. 
Then  eaine  the  tug 
of  war.  Mr*.  Blum, 
after  vehement  debate, 
finally  Insisted  upon 
the  courtesy  due  her 
sex.  ami  a tragedy 
was  cImmcd,  despite 
the  protests  of  those 
who  preferred  opera. 

The  tickets  for 
Thursday  night  are 
turned  over.  The 
friend*  prove  that 


"Are  these  ticket*?”  thunders  the  old  fellow 
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Balancing  a hired  No.  6 silk  hat  upon  a No.  7 head 


tlirir  kindnr**  ntndi  farther 
than  the  mere  lending  of 
money,  l>y  taking  a number 
of  thr  tickets.  ami  waylaying 
other  friend*.  It  is  n benefit, 
they  explain,  for  Mr*.  Blum. 

The  performance!  Oh.  that 
hIiuII  be  left  to  the  kind 
friend*  who  buy  the  ticket 
for  the  poor  sick  lady. 

Should  un  opera  please  him, 
or  should  he  prefer  a drama? 

It  is  hard  to  please  nil,  so 
why  not  let  each  purchaser 
feci  the  glow  of  pride  whieli 
comes  with  the  knowledge 
that  one  is  choosing  one's  own 
play  ? 

And  so  the  amateur  ticket- 
sellers  dispose  of  w hat  part  of 
tlieir  ullotinent  they  can,  and 
turn  over  the  remainder  to 
Mrs.  Blum,  who.  on  the  night 
of  tl»c  benefit,  mounts  guard 
in  the  box-office.  She  shares 
her  temporary  dignity  with 
those  of  iier  friends  whom  she 
deems  worthy  of  the  honor, 
until,  at  last,  the  little  box  is 
jammed  so  tightly  that,  in  the 
excitement  of  greeting  old 
friend*  who  June  neglected  to 
buy  in  advance,  she  mixes  up 
ail  the  ticket*. 

And  *o  it  happens  that  the 
youngster  demanding  a 
twenty-five-cent  seat  receive* 
a chair  in  the  orchestra,  and 
a heartfelt  belief  in  the 
licauty  of  charity  is  instilled  in  hi*  mind.  But  the  crowd  is 
becoming  too  great,  so  Sirs.  Blum  delegate*  her  nephew  to  sell 
tickrts  on  the  sidewalk.  He  is  doing  a land-office  business,  when  a 
minion  of  the  law.  seizing  him  roughly  hy  the  collar,  demands  hi* 
Hpeeulntor'n  license. 

Kxpost illations  avail  nothing.  What  matters  it  that  the  house 
is  sold  to  his  aunt!  Come*  the  insistent  demand  from  the  Hebrew 
*|MTial  officer,  “Where  is  your  license?"  It  is  written  that  man 
cannot  do  two  things  at  once,  and  pacifying  the  law  is  detrimental 
to  the  proper  carrying  on  of  Imsinesa.  It  is  not  to  Is*  wondered 
at  that  tjir  vendor  further  mixes  up  tin*  venders,  thereby  adding 
to  the  joy  of  the  occasion.  And  he  retires  to  the  Is >x -office,  with  a 
train  of  irate  Russians  clamoring  for  hi*  hlood. 

Inside,  the  Ushers  are  having  their  hands  full.  A full  bearded 
iMtriarrh  has  tickets  for  wife,  rhildrcn,  and  grandchildren.  A 
Isdsternus  group,  tlrey  crowd  around  the  usher,  and  1m*  shrink* 
from  their  peremptory  demand*  for  Neats.  Down  the  centre  aisle 
they  start.  Their  coupons  an*  for  (\  but  what  matters  a little 
tiling  like  the  alphabet  to  one  who  read*  only  Yiddish!  The  usher 
states  the  case.  They  must  retire  two  row*. 

"Are  thrae  tickets!"  thunders  the  old  fellow. 

Reluctantly  the  usher  admits  that  it  I*  even  so. 

And  " But  me  no  huts  " — or  It*  Yiddish  equivalent — crie*  the 
patriarch,  whereupon  lie  herds  Ids  flock  into  the  first  row.  Per- 
suasion having  failed,  the  usher  call*  for  the  officer,  and.  with  dire 
muttering*  nl*»ut  the  di*rps|«eet  for  their  elders  among  the  Yiddish 
youth  of  to-day.  that  family  i*  settled  in  its  own  row. 

Meanwhile  the  trouble*  hare  augmented.  While  the  usher  ha* 
l**rn  dallying  with  old  Michaelovitch,  ntlier  lienefactors  have  Itrcn 
preempting  seats,  for  all  the  world  like  a crowd  at  a laill  game. 

Chaos  reign*.  A dapper  youth,  hi*  huir  Meekly  purled  in  the 
middle,  and  accompanied  by  his  sweetheart.  1**1  h burdened  with 
I lags  of  fruit  and  candy,  presents  hi*  tickets.  Alas!  Id*  scats  an* 
occupied  hy  a Kisliineir  Russian  who  ha*  fled  the  persecution  of 
his  native  land  for  the  glorious  free  anil  of  America.  He  give  up 


hi*  aeat  ? Has  not  the  heritage  of  two  thousand  year*  of  tyranny 
taught  him  the  vuluc  of  to  have  and  to  hold!  It  would  ss-cm  so. 
Before  he  yield*,  he  would  fain  mm*  what  Ik*  is  to  receive  in  return. 
Better  seat*?  Bring  them  forth  that  he  may  behold.  But  the 
majesty  of  the  law  i*  again  invoked,  and  a not  iier  convert  has  been 
won  to  anarchy.  For  tyranny  prevail*  here  a*  well  as  in  Russia. 

A middle-aged  man.  with  his  spouse,  lumber*  down  the  aisle. 
The  usher  hastily  glance*  at  one  ticket,  show*  them  seat*,  and 
tlw*n  discovers  that  their  coupons  are  for  widely  separated  part* 
of  the  house.  But  Ihi*  time  there  is  real  trouble.  If  the  amateur 
ticket  sellers  have  made  misfaki**,  that  surely  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
audience.  Have  they  not  given  up  their  liard-ramrd  money,  and 
shall  they  la*  deprived  of  what  is  coming  to  them!  And  tlw*  wife’* 
righteous  indignation  I*  voiced  so  loudfy  that  the  usher  is  driven 
to  retreat,  trusting  that  no  cluimnnt  will  come  for  those  particular 
chairs.  Fortunately,  when  they  do.  they  prove  to  is*  a simple 
couple,  too  engrossed  in  antiei|iatlon  of  tin*  delight*  to  come  to 
cars*  where  they  *it. 

Ami  so.  with  incipient  riot*  every  minute,  the  house  i»  tilled. 
At  eight  o'clock  not  a s«*at  is  vacant,  save  in  the  boxes.  Every 
one  knows  that  the  performance  doe*  not  start  until  a quarter 
after,  but  the  Ilmudway  habit  of  disturbing  your  nciglilior*  has  not 
yet  been  adopted  on  the  Fast  Side.  Once  seated,  the  proper  thing 
is  to  arise  ami  look  for  acquaintance*.  A tall  brunette  suddenly 
stand*,  waves  iier  hand  toward  the  balcony,  and  erica:  " Ooh-lioo, 
Kmma'  Hello  1 Ain'd  id  fine?"  And  hy  the  satisfied  expression 
on  her  face  it  seems  that  Kmma  agrees,  although  by  this  time 
noisy  greetings  prevent  the  accurate  recording  of  any  one  conversa- 
tion. 

And  now  the  Ikixc*  an'  filling.  The  votaries  of  fashion  must 

Iirove  their  status  to  a lower  world,  hence  they  arrive  a little 
ate,  even  a*  Fifth  Avenue  uuikes  it*  entrance  at  the  o|iera.  Only, 
in  t he  Yiddish  theatre,  a late  arrival  does  not  mean  after  the 
curtain  hu*  risen.  All  gaze  at  them,  and  they  flurry  around  the 
(l'i)Hlinunl  un  /mt/e  &N7.J 


by  F.  SuslilMiili 

"Hat»  ofi!”  the  curtain  ri*ca.  and  the  play  is  now  the  thtn{» 
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By  SYDNEY  BROOKS 
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Lnsnow  Way  *,  l»-7 

Ml!  HIRRKLL'K  hill  i«  a step  in  the  right  direction.  Inti  n 
very  nwnlrot  one.  Tin  council  which  it  erects  l«  ileal 
with  exclusively  Irish  affairs  in  in  no  sen-*-  a legislature. 
It  ilnen  nut  contain  a Inu-r  or  touch,  as  Mr.  Ilirrell  said 
in  iutrislucing  his  uicnsiirt*,  a hint  nr  u suggestion.  of 
any  new  legislative  power  nr  uuthurlty.  Xn  law.  public  <>r  private, 
caii  ever  he  made  at  any  time  nr  in  any  circumstance  by  virtue 
of  any  one  nf  its  provision*.  It  ilnwnnt  authorize  the  levying  nf  a 
single  tax  or  the  striking  of  the  humblest  rate.  It  leave*  the 
const  it  ut  ion  of  the  I'nitcd  Kingdom  majestically  unaffected.  To 
those  whose  luemnrics  go  buck  to  the  home  rub  bills  nf  ISHli  ami 
lHtiri  Mr.  Hirrall'*  projanals  can  only  s**cni  Istrran  uml  jejune,  can 
only  lie  regarded  as  a jmsif  that  the  Irish  cause  in  the  lust  twenty 
year**  has  retrograded  and  not  udvaneed.  There  is.  however,  one 
jMiint  iu  which  it  in  iilcnlieal  with  the  more  heroic  measure*  of  the 
tilailntonian  epoch.  It  is  predestined,  ns  they  were,  to  unhesitating 
rejection  by  the  House  of  lairds. 

All  the  world  knows  that  Inland  Is  administered  by  a series  of 
IsNtnls.  most  of  which  make  their  headquarter*  in  Dublin  t'astle. 
There  are  some  forty- live  of  those  hoard*.  Some  of  them  are  umler 
the  control  of  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  otlier*  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  for  lielaml.  others  again  are  indc|s-ndrnt  of  both  and 
lead  their  own  lives  in  their  «.vrn  way.  The  l ngli-li  l|ou*e  of  t om 
monn.  already  over  burdened  with  business,  bus  neither  the  time 
n«»r  the  knowledge  to  sujsTvise  their  working*.  The  Isvard*  form 
together  a peculiarly  vicious  and  demoralizing  sort  nf  bureaucracy. 
Their  shortcoming  is  not  corruption;  it  is  not  precisely  inefficiency; 
it  is  not  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  Ireland;  it  is  that  they  lack, 
and  can  never  hope  to  gain,  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  that 
they  are  liani|iered  in  nil  they  do  or  attempt  to  do  by  an  incurable 
auspieion.  Mr.  Ilirrell  drserils-d  the  Duldin  t'astle  system  with  Id* 
usual  picturesque  lucidity.  “It  is."  he  said.  " switched  off  from 
the  great  current  of  national  life  uml  feeling;  uml  one  rannnt 
feel — I do  not  believe  unylsNly  within  the  walls  of  Duldin  t'astle 
can  feel — that  tliut  in  the  way  to  secure  the  regenernt ion  of  Ire- 
land. Xo  pulse  of  real  life  run*  through  tin-  place.  The  main 
current  of  Irish  life  a*  it  rushes  pa-i  it*  walls  itasse*  by  almost 
unheeded.  Thera  it  stands.  ' remote,  unfriended,  melancholy, 
•low.*  regarding  this  great  stream  of  national  life  and  Deling 
with  a curious  expression,  mingled,  it  may  Is-,  with  cynicism  and 
amusement,  coupled  also,  I admit,  with  a passionate  tutorial  desire 
to  teach  the  wild  Irish  people  how  to  Is-have  themselves,  just  as 
the  great  Itomuri  nm-rmisiil  «>f  Anno  Domini  120.  living  in  his  de- 
lightful villa  in  York,  or  Colchester,  or  Hath,  may  have  regarded 
the  vagaries  of  the  inhabitants  nf  this  island.'* 

That  is  a perfectly  just  description.  Dublin  t'astle  is  nn  amazing 
medley  of  overmanned,  overlapping  Ixiard*.  a standing  blot  on 
Kngland's  claim  to  know  something  of  the  elements  of  good  ad- 
ministration. It  bus  scarcely  a single  defender  auywliera  in  In- 
land. I'nionists  have  condemned  uml  denounced  it  no  less  hi-urtily 
than  Nationalists.  A Russian  bureaucracy  in  Finland  could  not  be 
more  utterly  divorecd  from  tin-  syinputhlea  ami  confidence  of  the 
people  it  rule*.  I scarcely  know,  indeed.  what  merit  it  possesaea 
or  what  fault  it  lacks.  Ireland  ut  present  lias  one  fourth  the 


number  of  indictable  offence*  to  her  discredit  as  Scotland.  Yet  she 
is  compelled  to  maintain  a police  force  twice  as  large,  and  is 
charged  a year  mom  for  its  upkeep.  Tin*  supreme  need 

Of  Ireland  is  i-dut-alion.  yet  *he  pays  more  for  her  police  than  for 
her  schools  and  college*.  Ireland  ha*  a smaller  |>opulution  than 
Scotland  ami  yet  pays  6l.uoo.iKNt  a year  more  for  her  judicial 
sy  stem,  and  $300,000  a year  more  for  In-r  local  government  and 
it  i*  like  going  to  Siam  to  sis*  tin*  way  in  which  law  i*  sometimes 
administered  in  Ireland,  and  to  wuteh  the  mhlime  struggle  In* 
tween  Irish  perjury  and  Itritlsh  jury-packing.  Such  things  are  tin* 
inevitable  result  of  committing  tin*  government  of  the  country  into 
lb*  hands  of  alien  und  mostly  llTe*|N»mdble  bureaucrat*.  If  com 
ition  sense  and  coordination  were  introduced  into  Dublin  Castle, 
the  greatest  authority  on  the  suhjert  has  estimated  that  a saving 
of  nearly  C^.'iiNMNN)  a year  might  lie  effected,  lint  to  give  Ireland 
merely  her  money's  worth  i*  nut  enough.  I'ntll  the  majority  of 
tin*  |i«*oplc  feel  tliat  they  ih>  in  some  sort  eontrol  their  own  des- 
tinies ami  have  in  a measure  a shaping  hand  in  their  own  govern- 
ment. until  they  are  made  eniurious  of  a harmony  between  Irish 
sentiment,  instincts,  and  reaponaibility,  and  the  daily  work  of 
Irish  administration,  tin*  country  will  never  In-  contented.  That 
seems  to  me  the  plainest  of  the  innumerable  les-sins  to  Is-  learned 
from  Irish  history.  It  i*  a lesson  which  Mr.  llirrall  has  thoroughly 
measured.  The  supreme  aim  of  hi*  bill,  in  hi*  own  word*.  “ i* 
the  a*socintion  of  the  nentiment  of  the  Irish  people  a*  a whole 
with  the  administration  of  the  iiumrrou*  statutes,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations which  direct  the  eondurt  of  purely  Irish  affair*  within 
Ireland  herself." 

He  promises  to  attain  this  object  by  creating  a council  of  ]0fl 
tnemls-rx.  eighty  two  of  whom  an-  to  Is-  Heeled  and  twenty-four 
nominated.  The  council  Is  to  hold  office  during  three  years.  It  i* 
to  take  over  the  administration  of  eight  of  the  princi|ial  depart- 
ments of  the  government.  The  resolutions  it  pusses  are  to  l»- 
oIm-vcsI  by  these  department*.  except  when  the  L*rd  Lieutenant 
either  reserve*  a resolution  or  annul*  it  or  remits  it  to  the  council 
for  further  consideration.  Du*  council  is  to  work  through  com- 
mittees. A new  education  department,  amalgamating  various 
Isuirds  that  now  profess  tn  deal  with  educational  matter*.  i«  to  he 
created  and  will  also  In*  under  the  control  of  the  council.  A 
separate  Irish  treasury  is  to  In  established.  and  there  is  to  lie 
(will  into  it  a sum  of  gil/ifiO  000  for  five  year*  over  ami  above  the 
present  civst  of  the  department*  that  the  council  will  administer. 
Such  iu  rough  outline  i*  the  govcmmenl's  scheme.  Obviously  it 
falls  very  far  short  of  home-rule,  (.'riticiun  of  it  on  other  and 

I turaly  administrative  ground*  is  also  easy.  IV  position  of  the 
aird  Lieutenant,  for  instance,  si-t-in*  under  tin*  provision*  of  the 
bill  to  Is-  nn  ini|MMidhh*  one.  Xor  dix-s  the  measure  do  anything 
to  relieve  the  congestion  of  Parliament  or  to  place  Irish  bill*  in 
the  bands  of  tin-  Irish  member*.  On  the  other  hand,  it  doe* 
establish  a certain  rorres|x>nd< nee  lx-tw<s*ii  Irish  peiititncul  and 
Irish  government,  and  it  lias  also  tin*  negative  virtue  of  doing 
nothing  to  harm  the  Nationalist  cause. 

Another  attempt  to  solve  the  Irish  problem  and  another  failure — 
*»irh.  I fear,  will  lx*  the  verdict  Hint  history  will  find  itself  cum- 
|m-I led  lii  pass  mi  Mr.  Itirrall’x  hill. 


THE  STILL  ALARM 


"But  love  la  blind,  and  lover*  cannot  see” 

— The  Merchj.nl  of  Venice 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

AS  tin*  next  day  came  anil  wore  on  toward  Ha  close.  the  whole 
/\  town  took  cm  an  air  of  n|W  depression.  Men  who  now 
Hvwl  at  Harley,  hut  had  lain  former  resident*  of  the 
A & mountainous  country  and  were  oappowd  to  know  the 
temper  and  character  of  the  aggrieved  jo-nple,  a hook  their 
head*  and  smiled  trrimly  when  the  subject  of  Pete’s  coming  trial 
was  mentioned.  " lluh!”  said  one  of  these  men  who  kept  a small 
grocery-store  on  the  corner,  " that  nigger'll  never  see  the  door  of 
the  court-house.” 

And  that  opinion  grew,  and  seamed  to  b&tnrate  the  very  garment 
of  approaching  night.  The  negroes  at  work  in  various  ways 
about  the  business  portion  of  the  town  left  their  post*  early,  and 
with  no  comment  to  the  whites  or  even  to  their  own  kind  they 
betook  themselves  to  their  homes — or  elsewhere. 

.Just  after  dark  (.'arson  went  home  to  supper.  As  he  drew  near 
the  front  gate  he  noticed  that  the  Warren  house  wa*  lighted 
Itcith  in  the  upper  and  lower  portions,  and  that  u group  of  per- 
sons were  standing  on  the  veranda.  He  noticed  the  towering  form . 
of  old  Lewis  and  the  tsiwed.  tvmdanuu-clad  head  of  Linda,  and 
with  them,  evidently  offering  consolation,  stood  Helen,  tie-  Major, 
Sanders,  and  Keith  Gordon. 

(‘arson  was  entering  (lie  gale  whet  Keith,  through  the  twilight, 
recognized  him  and  signalled  him  to  wait.  And  leaving  the 
otliers  Keith  came  over  to  him. 

*•  I must  see  you,  Carson,"  he  said,  in  a voice  that  had  never 
sounded  so  grave.  “ Can  we  go  inf  If  Mam’  Linda  sees  you 
she’ll  lie  here  in  a minute.  She's  terribly  unset.” 

” Come  into  the  library.”  Carson  saiiL  see  it’s  lighted. 
We'll  not  Is*  disturbed  there.” 

Inssde  the  big  square  room  with  its  simple  furnishings  and  drab 
tints  Carson  sank,  weary  from  his  nervous  strain  and  loss  of 
sleep,  into  an  easy-chair,  and  motioned  his  friend  to  take  another  ; 
but  Keith,  twirling  hi*  hat  in  hit  hands  nervously,  continued  to 
stand. 

“ It’s  awful,  old  man.  simply  awful!"  he  «aid,  **  I’ve  been  (here 
aims*  sundown  trying  to  help  pacify  Mam’  Linda  and  la*wl*.  but 
what  was  the  user" 

” TImii  she's  afraid — ” 

" Afraid?  Good  God,  how  could  she  help  it?  The  negro 
preacher  and  his  wife  came  to  Linda  ahd  1-rwis  and  tried  to 
prc|Mire  them  for  (lie  worst.  I>o  you  think  Linda  doesn’t  know 
the  danger?  Well,  she  does  better  than  any  living  person.  She's 
past  the  tear-shedding  stag**.  She  anil  old  Lewis  simply  pace  the 
Honr  like  goaded  brutes  with  human  hearts  and  soul*  hound  up  in 
thr-m.” 

"Poor  old  woman!”  Carson  groaned.  “If  it  has  to  pome  on 
her  it  would  la*  better  to  have  it  over  with.  It  would  have  been 
lad  ter  if  I had  stood  back  last  night  and  let  them  have  their 
way.” 

"Oh  no.”  protested  Keith.  ” that’s  the  old  woman's  sole  comfort. 
She  hardly  draws  a breath  that  doesn't  litter  your  name.  She 
still  believes  that  her  only  hope  rests  in  you.” 

He  tore  himself  from  his  chair  and  began  to  stride  about  the 
room  like  a restless  tiger  in  a cage.  His  walk  took  him  Into  the 
hall  utterly  forgetful  of  the  prr***nrc  of  his  friend.  There  a col- 
ored maid  came  to  him  ami  said,  "Your  mother  want*  you?” 

He  stared  at  the  girl  blankly  for  a moment,  then  he  seemed  to 
pull  himself  together.  **  lias  my  mother  heard—” 

” No,  sir.  your  father  told  **  not  to  excite  her.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  go  up.”  Carson  *aid.  "Tell  Mr.  Gordon  in 
the  library  to  wait  for  me.” 

“ I «•#*  wondering  if  you  had  come.”  the  invalid  said.  as  lie 
bent  over  her  bed,  t<stlc  her  hand,  and  kissed  her  brow.  “ I presume 
you  have  been  very  busy  all  day  over  Pete's  eu*e.” 

“ Yes.  very  busy,  mother  dear.” 

“ And  is  it  all  right  now?  Your  father  tell*  me  the  trial  Is 
set  for  to-morrow.  Oh.  Carson,  I'm  very  proud  of  you.  I heard 
your  speech  last  night,  ami  it  lifted  me  to  the  very  Throne  of  God. 
i'lli.  you  are  rigid,  you  nr**  right,  you  are  right!  It  is  our  duty 
to  l»ve  and  svm|Kithixe  with  the  jsxir  creature*.  They  are  still 
children  in  the  cradle*  of  their  past  slavery.  They  can’t  act  for 
themselves.  Their  crimes  are  due  chiefly  to  tlm  lack  of  the 
guiding  hands  they  once  had.  Oh.  my  son,  your  lather  is  angry 
with  von  for  *|Mii1ing  your  political  chances  bv  such  a radical 
stand,  bill  even  if  you  lose  the  race  by  it  I shall  fa*  all  the  prouder 
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of  you.  for  you  won’t  sell  yourself.  I wish  I could  go  to  the 
ccnrt-houae  to-tnorrow.  hut  the  doctor  won't  let  me.  He  says 
I mustn't  have  another  shock  like  tlmt  when  I heard  that  awful 
shot  and  saw  you  reel  aa  if  about  to  fall.  Son.  are  you  listening?" 

” Why.  yea.  mother.  I — ” His  mind  was  really  elsewhere.  He 
had  dropped  her  hand  and  was  standing  with  furrowed  brow  ami 
tightly-drawn  li|»*  in  the  shadow  thrown  by  the  lamp  on  a table 
near  by  and  tin*  high  pools  of  (lie  old  fashioned  bedstead. 

**  I thought  you  seemed  to  I**  thinking  of  sotncOiing  else,”  said 
the  invalid,  plaintively. 

” I really  was  troubled  uliout  leaving  Keith  down-stair*  by  him- 
self,” Carson  said.  “ Perhaps  I’d  (tetter  run  down  now.  mother.” 

“Oh  yes.  I didn't  know  lie  was  there.  Ask  him  to  supper.” 

“ All  right,  mother.”  And  he  left  the  room  with  a slow  step, 
finding  Gordon  on  tlie  veranda  below  fitfully  pulling  at  a cigar  us 
he  walked  to  and  fro. 

“ Helen  called  me  to  the  fence  just  now.”  Keith  said.  ” She’a 
all  broken  to  piece*.  She  sent  you  a message.” 

“ Me?” 

“Yes.  With  the  tears  streaming  down  ln*r  cheeks,  site  simply 
aaid.  ‘Tell  Carson  that  I am  praying  that  he  will  think  of  aotue 
way  to  avert  thi*  disaster.” 

“ Site  said  that!”  Carson  turned  and  looked  through  the 
gathering  shadows  towards  the  jail,  then  he  asked  in  a tone  that 
was  lull'll,  crisp,  and  rasping: 

” Keith,  could  you  get  together  to-night  fifteen  men  who  would 
atick  to  me  through  personal  friendship,  and  help  me  arrive  at 
some  decision  aa  to — to  what  is  heat?” 

” Twentv,  Carson — twenty  who  would  risk  their  lives  at  a word 
from  you.”  . 

” They  might  have  to  sacrifice — ” 

“'That  wouldn’t  make  a hit  of  difference;  I know  the  one* 
voii  ran  depend  on.  You've  got  genuine  friends;  the  truest  and 
bravest  a man  ever  had.” 

“Then  have  as  many  as  vou  ran  get  to  meet  ino  at  Blackburn's 
store  at  nine  o'clock.  We  may  accomplish  nothing,  but  I want,  to 
talk  to  (Item.  God  knows,  it  is  the  only  chance.  No,  I can't  ex- 
plain now.  Then*  is  not  a moment  to  lose.  Tell  Blackburn  to  keep 
the  doors  shut  and  let  them  assemble  in  the  rear  aa  secretly  and 
quietly  as  |*i*sihh\” 

“ All  right,  Carson.  I'll  have  the  men  there.” 


CHAPTER  XVII 

Whew  Carson  rescind  the  front  door  of  Blackburn’s  store,  near 
nine  o'clock,  he  found  it  closed.  For  n moment  he  stood  under  the 
erode  wooden  sins!  that  roofed  the  sidewalk,  and  looked  up  and 
down  the  deserted  street.  It  WM  a dark  niglit,  and  from  the  aspect 
of  the  heavy,  troubled  cloud*  high  winds  seemed  in  abeyance  be- 
yond the  hills  to  the  west.  He  was  wondering  how  he  had  best 
make  his  presence  known  to  his  friends  within  the  store  when  he 
heard  a soft  whistle  near  by,  and  Keith  Gordon  loomed  up,  a 
tinring  disk  of  a cigar  lighting  his  expectant  face. 

•‘I’ve  been  waiting  for  you,”  he  snid.  in  a cautious  undertone. 
“They  are  getting  impatient.  You  see,  they  thought  you’d  be 
here  earlier.” 

" I couldn’t  get  away  while  my  mother  was  awake.”  Carson 
said.  ” Dr,  Stone  was  there,  and  warned  nie  not  to  leave  at  night. 
She  can't  stand  any  more  excitement.  So  I had  to  stay  with  her. 
I read  to  her  till  she  fell  asleep.  Who's  here?” 

” The  gang,  ami  fully  fifteen  other  trusty  fellows — you'll  see 
them  on  the  inside,  every  man  of  them  with  a gun.  At  the  last 
moment  I heard  thut  Pole  Baker  was  at  the  wagon-yard,  and  I 
nn  Ids' I him.’’ 

••  Good.  I’m  glad  you  did.  Now.  let’s  go  in." 

” Not  yet.  old  man."  Keith  objected.  “ Blackburn  gave  special 
orders  not  to  open  the  door  if  any  person  was  in  sight.  Let's 
walk  to  the  enmer.” 

They  went  to  the  next  street,  and  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
leading  up  to  the  dm.  No  one  was  in  sight.  Across  the  numerous 
tracks  of  the  near-by  switch-yard  there  was  a strum-flouring  mill, 
which  ground  day  and  night,  and  tlie  steady  puffing  of  the  engine 
„l**at  monotonously  on  (heir  cars.  In  a ml  flan*  of  light  they  saw 
the  shadowy  form  *»f  the  engineer  stoking  the  lire. 

" Now,  the  way  is  clear,"  said  Keith:  “ we  cun  go  in,  but  I want 
to  prepare  you  for  a big  diwip|>ointnient.  old  man.” 

Carson  stared  through  the  darkness,  aa  arm  in  arm  they  moved 
back  to  the  store  " Yon  mean — ” 
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“ I mean  that  the  meeting.  «»  il  i*.  in  a big  tribute  to  the — 
• hr  esteem  in  which  they  all  hold  you.  No  other  man  could  hiv« 
got  them  together  at  nidi  a time;  hut  they  are  not  going  t®  allow 
you  to— you  are.  they  have  already  had  time  to  talk  it  over  in 
there,  and  they  have  UL-rn-d  that  to  make  any  attempt  to  atop 
the  lym-hvra  hy  force  would  lie  sheer  folly.  Pole  linker  brought 
some  reliable  new*,  reliable  and  terrible.  I've  been  in  for  any- 
thing in v *cl f . hut  when  he  said — lie  will  explain.” 

Giving  a rap  on  the  door  that  was  recognized  within,  they 
were  admitted  by  lllaekburn.  who  *tood  lan  k m the  shadow  and 
quickly  closed  the  sliutttr  and  locked  it  Inlund  them.  In  the 
uncertain  light  of  a lamp  with  a murky  chimney,  on  the  platform 
in  the  rear  sat  ou  boxen,  chair*,  table,  and  desk  a motley  gathering 
of  men.  Kirk  Fitzpatric.  the  brawny  ever  - black  - handed  tinner, 
wlio  hud  a jest  for  every  moment,  uai  there;  Wilson,  the  shoe- 
maker: Tobe  Hauler,  the  German  linker:  Toni  Wayland,  the  good- 
hearted  drug  clerk,  wbme  hair  was  a*  red  as  blond;  Hob  Smith. 
W ado  Tingle,  and.  nestled  close  to  the  lamp,  the  crouching  form  of 
Garner.  reading  a dime  novel  and  utterly  di-af  and  blind  to  sound-, 
and  things  around  him.  Ib-siden  those  mentioned  there  were  eight 
or  ten  other  ardent  political  siip|*>rtrr»  of  t arson  Dwight. 

“ Well,  here  you  are  at  Iasi,"  lianwr  cried,  throwing  down  his 
novel.  ” If  I hadn't  hud  something  to  read  I’ve  have  hern  asleep. 
I don't  know  any  more  than  a rabbit  what  you  are  going  to  pro- 
pi  *e.  but  whatever  it  is  we  art  lute  enough  about  it.” 

Hurriedly.  Carson  explained  the  cause  of  his  delay,  and  took 
the  chair  that  the  tinner,  with  the  air  of  a confessed  inferior,  was 
poshing  towards  him.  As  he  sat  down,  and  the  lamplight  fell 
athwart  his  careworn  face,  the  group  were  struck  dumb  with 
sympathy  and  a strange,  far-reaching  respect  they  could  hardly 
understand,  certainly 
not  have  put  into 
words:  hut  it  was  in 
obedience  to  that 
inner  attractive  force 
of  his  that  had  hound 
them  one  ami  all  to 
him.  and  which,  they 
felt,  nothing  hut  dis- 
honor could  break. 

And  yet  to-night  tliev 
*a:  around  him.  band- 
ed together  in  such 
grim  opposition  that 
lie  felt  it  in  the 
very  droop  of  their 
attitudes  — their  si- 
lence. 

“The  troth  is.” 

Garner  broke  the  awk- 
ward pause,  “we 
gw-**  you  got  us  to- 
gether to  - night  to 
offer  open  opposition 
—in  case,  of  course, 
tliat  the  mob  means  to 
harm  your  client. 

That  serais  the  only 
thing  a 1**1  y of  men 
can  do.  Hut*,  my  dear 
hoy,  there  are  two 
sides  to  this  question. 

For  reasons  of  your 
own.  chief  among 
which  is  a most  beau- 
tiful principle  to  see 
the  humblest  stamp  of 
man  get  justice  -fur 
these  reasons  you  call 
on  your  friend*  to 
stand  to  you,  and  they 
will  staml.  I reckon,  to 
the  end;  hut  it's  for 
you,  Carson,  to  act 
reasonably  and  think 
as  readily  in  the  in- 
terest* of  all  of  us  as 
for  the  unfortunate 
prisoner.  To  meet 
that  mot>  by  npjsmi 
tion  to-night  would— 
well,  ask  Hole  linker 
the  latrst  news.  When 
yon  have  heard  wliat 
he  know*  to  be  true  I 
am  sure  you  will  see 
the  utter  futility  of 
any  movemeut  what- 
ever.” 

All  cyea  were  now 
turned  on  the  gaunt 
mountaineer  who  was 
sitting  on  an  inverted 
nail-kcg.  whittling  a 
fine  point  on  a hit  of 
stick  which  now  and 
then  he  thrust 
automatically  be- 
tween his  great  white 
teeth.” 


“ Well,  Carson.”  he  l*-gan,  in  drawling  tones.  " I lowed  you-uns 
would  want  to  know  just  how  the  land  lays,  and  us  1 had  a sort 
of  underground  way  of  gettin'  at  tlu-  farts.  1 did  it  an*  come  on 
to  town.  I had  heard  about  how  low  your  mother  was.  an'  easy 
upset  by  excitement,  an'  so  1 didn't  go  up  to  your  house;  hut  1 
met  Keith,  an’  he  told  me  I could  *ce  you  at  this  meet  in',  and  *o 
I waited.  Car*on,  the  jig  is  certainly  up  with  IVtr  Warren.  No 
power  under  high  heaven  could  save  his  neck.  The  report  that 
went  out  this  morning  waa  sent  out  on  purpose  to  throw  the 
authorities  off  their  guard.  Only  about  thirty  men  urr  still  on 
Sum  Dudlow's  trail — the  test,  hundreds  and  hundred*,  in  hunrhc.« 
an'  fart  ions— each  Isrtiun  tidin’  u ling  to  show  w hur  they  hail 
from  an'  all  dressed  In  white  sheets,  fer  miles  an'  miles  around,  is 
headed  this  way.” 

“Do  you  mean  right  at  this  moment?”  Carson  asked,  as  Itc 
started  to  rise.  Pole  motioned  to  him  to  sit  down. 

" They  won't  be  here  till  twelve  o'clock.”  he  said.  “ They’ve 
passed  the  word  about  amongst  ’em,  and  agreed  to  meet,  so  that 
all  faction*  can  Ik*  on  hand,  at  the  old  Sandsome  plat*-,  two  miles 
out  on  the  Springtown  road.  They  will  start  from  there  at  half 
past  eleven  on  the  march  for  the  jail.  It  will  I*-  after  twelve 
before  they  get  there.  Pete's  got  that  long  to  make  his  pcare,  lull 
no  longer.  And  right  hire.  Canon,  before  I stop,  I want  to  say 
that  thar  ain't  a man  in  this  State  I'd  do  a favor  for  quicker  than 
I would  for  you;  hut  many  of  u»  are  fumily  men,  and  while  that 
nigger  may  be  innocent,  still  his  life  is  just  one  life,  while — 
well.”  baker  snapped  his  dry  lingers  with  a click  that  was  as  sharp 
a*  the  cocking  of  a revolver — " I wouldn't  give  that  for  our  lives 
if  we  opposed  them  men.  They  are- as  mad  as  wounded  wild-cay*. 
They  Iwlieve  he  dime  it — tln-y  know  on  reliable  testimony  that 

he  said  he'd  kill  John- 
son. an'  they  want  hi* 
blood.  Five  hundred 
such  as  we  are 
wouldn't  help  stop  'em 
a minute,  t want  to 
help,  hut  I can’t.” 
There  waa  silence 
After  his  voice  died 
away.  Then  Garner 
rapped  ou  the  table 
with  his  small  hand, 
and  tossed  back  hi* 
long  hair  from  his 
massive  brow. 

“ You  may  as  well 
know  it.  Carson,"  he 
*aid,  calmly.  “ We 
nit  it  to  a vote  just 
M-forc  you  eaiue.  ami 
we  all  agreed  that  we 
would — well,  try  to 
bring  vuu  round  to 
reason.* 

To  their  surprise, 
Carson  took  up  the 
lamp  and  rose.  " Wait 
a moment."  he  said, 
and  with  the  lamp  in 
hand  lie  crossed  the 
elevated  part  of  the 
lloor  and  went  to  the 
open  cellar  door.  They 
were  left  in  ilarkne** 
for  a moment,  the 
ray*  of  the  lamp  Hash- 
ing now  only  on  the 
closed  doors  in  the 
front,  for  Dwight  had 
gone  down  into  the 
cellar. 

” Huh,  there  ain't 
any  one  therr."  black - 
hum  cautiously  culled 
out.  ”1  I O o k r d 
through  Hie  full 
length  of  St.  turned 
over  every  box  and 
barrel  before  you 
came.  I wasn't  going 
to  run  any  rick  in  a 
matter  like  this.” 
There  was  want- 
fixed  quality  in 
Dwights  drawn  face 
us  lie  emerged,  carry 
ing  the  lamp  before 
h i m,  ascended  the 
steps,  and  again  took 
his  place  lit  the  table. 

“ You  thought  sorae- 
ImmIv  might  he  hiding 
there?"  the  store- 
keeper said.  " but  1 
was  careful  to — *’ 

” No.  it  wasn't 
that.”  Canon  said. 
" I was  wondering— 
I was  trying  t o 
think — ” 


“ There  is  only  one  thing  to  do,  my  friends " 
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He  paused  a*  if  submerged  in  overpowering  thought.  and  tinnier 
turned  upon  him  almost  sternly.  He  had  never  before  used  (pu(e 
Mieh  it  iunxli  tone  to  hU  partner. 

“ You’ve  gone  far  enough,  ('anon,"  he  said.  " There  an1  limit* 
even  to  the  deepest  friendship.  \ ou  can  t ask  your  best  friends 
to  make  their  wives  widows  and  their  children  orphans  in  a blind 
effort  to  save  the  neck  of  a stupid  negro,  even  if  he’s  as  innocent  as 
the  angels  in  heaven.  As  for  yourself,  your  heroism  lias  almost  led 
you  into  a cesspool  of  reckless  absurdity.  You  have  let  tliat  old 
man  and  woman  up  there  and  Miss — that  old  man  and  woman  - 
any  way — work  on  your  sympathies  till  you  have  lost  your  usual 
judgment.  I'm  your  friend  and — ” 

••  Stop!"  Carson  stood  up.  his  hands  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  the 
lamp  beneath  him  throwing  his  mobile  face  into  tin*  shadow  of 
his  firm,  massive  jaw.  " Stop,'  he  repeated ; “you  say  you  have* 
given  up.  Hnvs,  I can't,  i tell  you  I can't.  I simply  can't  let 
them  kill  that  boy.  Every  nerve  in  my  body,  every  pulsation  of  my 
soul  screams  out  against  it.  I have  set  my  heart  in  averting  this 
horror.  Ten  years  ago  I could  have  gone  to  my  bill  and  slejit 
|K*uccful)y.  as  ninny  Christian  citiaens  of  this  town  will  tonight, 
under  the  knowledge  that  the  verdict  of  mob  law  was  Is* 
executed,  but  in  the  handling  of  this  case  I've  had  a new  birth. 
There  is  no  (Sod  in  heaven  if— -I  say  if  He  has  not  made  it  /masib/e 
for  the  mind  and  will  of  man  to  prevent  this  horror.  There  must 
In*  a way — then*  is  a way.  and  if  I isitlld  put  my  ideas  Into  your 
brains  to-niglit — niy  faith  and  confidence  into  your  soul.*. — We'd 
prevent  this  eulamity  und  set  an  example  for  our  fellows  to  follow 
in  future.” 

“Your  ideas  into  our  brain!”  (lamer  laughed  patronizingly 
“ Well.  I like  that.  Carson,  but  if  you  can  see  a ghost  of  a chance 
to  save  that  I toy's  neck  and  our  own  I'd  like  to  have  you  plug  it 
through  my  skull  if  you  have  to  do  it  with  a steel  drill.  At  present 
I’m  the  senior  member  of  the  lirm  of  Darner  and  Dwight,  but  I’ll 
take  second  place  if  von  can  do  what  you  are  aiming  at.” 

**  I don't  mean  to  retire*  on  your  intelligences."  Dwight  went  on 
passionately,  his  voice  rising  higher.  “ but  1 do  see  a way.  and  I 
am  praying  (Soil  at  this  moment  to  make  you  see  it  as  I do,  and 
lie  willing  to  help  me  carry  it  out." 

“ H law  away.  old  ham."  I "ole  linker,  piped  un  from  his  keg.  **  I’m 
not  a nigger  lover  by  a long  shot,  but  somehow,  seeing  now  you 
feel  about  this  jmrt icnlar  oik*  an’  his  connections.  I'm  as  anxious 
to  save  ’im  as  if  I owned  'im  in  the  gomi  old  day,  an’  his  sort  was 
fetehin'  two  tlmusnnd  apiece.  You  bluzc  nwav.  I feel  sorter 
sneakin'  anyway  after  votin'  agin  you  while  you  was  up  thur  put' 
tin*  yore  sick  mummy  to  sleep.  By  gum.  you  give  tnr  the  end  of  a 
log  that  I kin  tote,  an'  I’ll  do  it  or  break  my  tack." 

“1  want  it  understood.  Carson,"  said  Wade  Tingle,  at  this  June- 
ture,  “that  1 was  only  voting  against  our  trying  to  stop  that  mob 
by  force,  and  to  do  myself  justice  I was  voting  in  the  Interests  of 
the  family  men  here  to-night.  Qod  knows  if  you  can  see  any  other 
possible  way — " 

“ We  have  no  time  to  lose.”  Carson  said.  “ If  we  are  to  accom- 
plish anything  we  must  Is*  moving-  Gentlemen,  what  I may  pro- 
jio***  may,  in  a way.  be  asking  ypu  to  make  a sacrifice  almost  as 
great  as  that  nf  open  resistance.  I am  going  to  ask  you  law- 
abiding  citizens  to  break  the  law,  as  you  understand  it.  but  not 
law  as  the  best  wisdom  of  man  intended  it  to  Is*.  Our  country 
is  in  a state  of  open  lawlessness.  The  law  l’in  going  to  ask  you  to 
break  is  already  broken.  The  highest  courts  mightHudd  tliat  we 
would  he  no  tatter,  in  fart,  than  the  army  of  law  breakers  headed 
this  way  with  the  foam  of  race  hatred  on  their  lips,  its  insane 
blase  in  eyes  that  till  recently  beamed  only  in  gentleness  and 
human  love.  Hut  I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  choose  between  two 
evils — to  let  an  everlasting  injustice  Im*  dime  at  the  hand  of  a 
hate  that  will  drown  in  tear*  of  regret  in  time  to  come,  nr  the  lesser 
evil  of  breaking  nil  already  broken  law.  You  are  all  gisid  cltlwn*. 
and  I tremble  und  blush  over  my  audacity  in  even  thinking  of 
asking  you  to  do  what  you  have  never  in  any  form  dene  before.” 

Carson  paused.  Wondering  alienee  fell  on  the  group.  Upon 
eaeli  face  struggled  evidences  of  a desire  to  grasp  his  meaning. 
That  it  was  momentous  no  man  there  doubled.  Kveu  the  ever- 
entiahle  Cartier  was  shaken  from  his  huhitual  lazy  attitude,  and 
with  his  delicate  fingers  rigidly  supporting  his  great  head  he  stared 
open -mouthed  up  at  the  sjieaker. 

" Well.  well,  what  is  it!"  he  presently  asked. 

M There  is  only  one  chance  1 see,”  and  Dwight  stood  erect,  his 
amis  folded,  and* stepped  tack  so  that  the  light  of  the  lamp  fell 
full  upon  hi*  »cn*e  features.  The  patch  of  sticking-plaster  stood 
out  from  his  pale  skin,  giving  his  ]s-rspiring  brow  an  uncanny 
look,  “ There  is  only  one  thing  to  do.  mv  friends,  and  without 
vour  help  I stand  jsiwerless.  I want  to  form  ourselves  into  a 
supposed  mob  of  disguised  men.  to  go  abend  of  the  others  to  the 
jail,  and  forrr  Hurt  Harrrt  fo  tarn  fin*  primmer  or<v  to  us.” 

“ Great  (Sod!"  Canter  roue  and  leaned  on  the  table.  "Then 
what  would  you  dot” 

Carson  pointed  steadily  to  the  cellar-door  and  swallowed  the 
lump  of  excitement  in  his  throat.  ” I would,  unseen  by  any  one. 
bring  him  here  and  imprison  him.  in  that  cellar,  guarded  by  us 
only  till — till  Mich  a time  as  we  could  safely  deliver  him  to  a court 
of  justice." 

“ liy  Hod.  you  are  u wheel-boss !"  hurst  from. Pole  Baker’s  Hpa. 

“ That's  the  easiest  thing  I ever  heard  of." 

“ Do  you  mean  to  make  Hurt  llurrct  believe  we  an* — are 
actually  tant  on  lynching  the  negro?"  demanded  Keith  Gordon, 
enthusiasm  bubbling  from  Ids  eye*  and  voice. 

“Yes.  that  would  Is?  tin*  only  wav,"  said  Parson.  "He  is  n 
sworn  officer  of  tie*  law.  and  his  position  is  his  livelihood.  Kveu 
if  we  could  persuade  him  to  enter  our  plan  it  wouldn't.  Is*  fair  to 
him.  for  he  would  Is*  shouldering  more  ro-poii-dbilif v than  we 
would.  The  only  way  is  to  thoroughly  disguise  ourselves  and 


eoiii|M*I  him  to  give  in,  as  he  will  la*  compelled  by  the  others  if  we 
don't  act  first.  I know  lie  would  not  fire  ii|sin  us.” 

" It  looks  to  roe  like  a dandy  idea,”  spoke  up  (Ite  storeke«]M*r. 
"As  for  m«*.  I want  to  reward  origiuaUty  by  doing  the  thing  if 
pnMtihlc.  As  for  that  cellar  it's  as  strong  as  an  ancient  fortress, 
anyway,  and,  Carson.  Pete  would  not  try  to  ess-ape  if  you  ordered 
him  not  to.  As  for  disguises.  I can  lend  you  all  tin*  bleached 
sheeting  you  want.  I got  in  a fresh  tale  of  it  yesterday.  I could 
cut  it  into  ten-yard  pieces  and  that  would  nut  hurt  the  sale  of  It. 
bein nwnis  fetch  a tatter  price  than  regular  stuff.  anyway.  Hoys, 
lei's  vole  on  it-  All  in  favor  Bland  up.” 

There  was  a clatter  of  shorn  and  rattling  of  chain*,  boxes,  kegs, 
ami  other  artirle*  which  hail  lieen  Used  for  seats.  It  was  an  im- 
mediate ami  unanimous  tribute  to  the  sway  Canon  Dwight's 
|N*n«nnality  had  long  held  over  them.  They  stood  bv  him  to  the 
man  : even  Garni  r suddenly,  and  strangely  for  his  abrupt  in- 
dividuality, relegating  himself  to  the  rank  of  a common  private 
under  the  obvious  Iruiler. 

" Hold  on,  hoys!"  exclaimed  one  not  so  easily  relegated  to  any 
position  not  full  of  action,  and  Pole  Baker  was  heard  in  n 
further  propmal.  " So  fur  the  arnmgemeitts  an*  good  and  sound, 
but  you-uns  haven’t  looked  far  enough  ntaud.  When  we  git  to  the 
jail  thar’s  got  to  be  some  darned  fine  actin',  or  Burt  Barret  will 
smell  a mouse  and  refuse  our  demand*.  In  a case  like  this  silence 
ii  a sight  more  powerful  than  a lot  o'  guh.  Now,  I propose  to 
have  one  man.  and  one  man  only,  to  do  tin*  talking." 

" Yea,  and  you  are  that  man,”  said  Carson;  “you  must  do  It.” 
"All  right.  I’m  willin’."  agreed  Baker.  "The  truth  is.  folks 
say  I'm  good  at  just  that  sort  o’  thing  an*  I’d  sort  o’  like  the  job." 
*’  You  are  tin*  very  man."  Carson  said,  with  a smile. 

“ You  bet  he  is,”  agreed  Blackburn:  " now  come  down  in  the  store 
an’  let  me  rig  you  spooks  up.  We  lum-n’t  any  too  much  time  to 
lose." 

" Thar’s  another  thing  you-uns  don't  seem  to  have  calriilatrd 
on,"  said  Baker,  as  Blackburn  was  leading  them  down  to  the  dry- 
goods  counter.  " It.  may  take  time  to  quiet  the  public  excitement 
even  if  we  put  this  thing  through  to-night.  You  propose  to  let 
the  impression  go  out  that  thur  was  a lynch  in'.  Ilovv  will  you 
keep  'em  from  think  in'  it's  a fake  unless  they  see  snmr'n’  a bangin' 
to  ii  tree  limb  in  the  nmmin'T  If  they  thought  we’d  put  up  a job 
on  Ym.  they  would  nose  nnnind  till  they  wu*  on  to  the  whole 
business,  an'  then  thur  would  ta  the  devil  to  pay." 

“You  are  right  limit  that,"  said  darner.  "If  we  could  con- 
vince them  that  Pete  bus  Ik-cii  lynched  hv  some  ]>artv  who  don't 
want  to  Im*  known  in  the  matter  the  excitement  would  die  down 
in  a day  or  so,  but  if  they  sltouhl  imagine  that  be  bad  been 
liberated  it  would  bring  on  a civil  war." 

“Never  mind,”  was  Pole’s  ultimatum:  '‘leave  it  to  me  and 
I’ll  study  up  something  to  say  to  Burt  Barret.  By  giun!  how 
ataut  tellin’  ’im  that,  for  reasons  of  our  own.  we  intend  to  hide 
the  body  whar  the  niggers  can’t  get  at  it  to  give  it  decent  burial? 
I really  believe  that  would  go  down.” 

"Splendid,  splendid!”  said  darner.  "Work  that  tine  enough. 
Pole,  and  it  will  give  us  more  time  for  everything.” 

" Well,  1 can  work  it  all  right  if  I am  to  do  the  talkin’,"  Pole 
said,  us  he  made  a plunge  for  his  portion  of  the  sheeting. 

CHAPTER  XVIII 

Pimix  minutes  later  a Spectral  group  filed  out  through  the 
rear  door  of  the  store,  and  luitisnl  for  further  order*  in  the  shadow 
of  the  wall  of  the  adjoining  tank  building.  The  sky  was  still 
kin  git  to  a safe  plan*.  Thar  ’ll  Is*  folks  listenin’  in’ the  houses 
With  Gamut  am!  Pole  in  the  lead  the  party  marched  grimly 
two  and  two,  a weird  sight  even  to  themselves.  81  might  down 
the  alley  tahiml  the  stores  along  the  railway  they  moved,  keep- 
ing .step  like  tea  ini'll  military  men.  Pole  carried  a coil  of  new 
tamp  rope  and  swung  it  about  in  hia  white,  winglike  clutch  as 
ta  gutturally  gave  orders  as  to  turns  and  tentative  pauses.  Now 
and  then  he  would  leave  them  standing  and  stride  ahead  through 
the  darkness  and  stand  for  them  to  i-ome  on  up.  In  this  way 
ttay  progressed,  with  many  a halt  und  many  a cautious  detour  to 
avoid  the  light  that  gleamed  fitfully  through  some  cottage  win- 
dow or  chink  in  a door  or  some  watchman  at  his  post  at  some 
mill  or  foundry,  till  finally  they  reached  the  grounds  surrounding 
the  court-house  and  jail. 

" I don’t  know  how  soft-hearted  you  are,  Carson."  Baker 
whispered  in  the  young  man’s  ear,  "but  thar’s  one  thing  a man 
full  of  fadin'  like  you  wem  to  ta  ought  to  guard  mginst,” 

" What  i-  that,  Pi.!.'?" 

” Why.  you  know,  if  we  git  the  pour  devil  nut  he'll  ta  sure 
he's  done  for  an'  he’ll  In-  apt  to  rai***  an’  awful  row.  hoggin’  an' 
prayin’  an'  no  tellin'  what  eta*.  But  for  all  you  do  don’t  «>|a*n 
yon*  mouth,  tat  ’im  grin  «n*  hear  it — tough  as  it  will  la* — till  we 
kin  git  to  u safe  plarr.  Thar  ’ll  ta  folks  listenin’  in  the  houses 
along  the  way  to  the  store,  an’  ef  you  wa*  to  sfienk  one  kind 
word  the  truth  would  git  out,  To  all  intent*  we  are  lynchers 
of  the  numt  determined  brand,” 

“ T understand  that,  Pole.”  said  Caraon.  “ I won’t  interfere 
with  your  work." 

“ Don't  eull  it  my  work."  said  Baker,  admiringly.  " I’ve  been 
through  a sight  of  secret  things.  Imt  I never  heard  of  a scheme 
as  slick  an’  deep  laid  as  this.  If  sJh*  goes  through  safe  I'll  put 
von  at  the  tup  of  mv  list.  It  looks  like  it  would  work,  tor  a 
I** sly  never  kin  tell.  Hurl  Barret  is  Hie  next  hill  to  rliinh.  I don't 
know  him  well  enough  to  foresee  what  stand  lie’ll  take.  Boys, 
have  yon*  guns  ready,  an’  when  ! order  you  to  take  aim  you  do  it 
as  if  you  intend  to  shout  whatever  is  in  front  of  you.  Our  bluff 
is  (Im*  biggest  tliat  ever  was  thought  of,  but  it  has  to  go.  Now, 
rumc  on!" 
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Through  the  open 
gale war  they  marched 
4<  nwM  i lit*  public  lawn 
aivcrnl  with  fn*»h. 
anvn  kium,  tu  tlie 
Jm  i 1 imr  by.  A (ky 
chain-sl  in  u kennel 
Ix'liimi  the  jail  wakrd 
ami  snarled.  hut  he 
did  nut  liurk.  There 
« ,l»  A little  porch  at 
llu>  entrance  uf  the 
jail,  ami  along  I Id* 
the  little  ghostly  hand 
arranged  themselves 
silently. 

“Hello  In  thar. 

Hurt  Darn-tl"  I Vile 
suddenly  cried  out,  in 
slurro.  afrrn  times. 

Ana  there  «m  u 

pan**-.  Then  fn«i  the 
darkness  within  rauie 
the  sound  ot  win ii-  one 
striking  a mutch.  A 
Hickcriug  light  lla re. I 
Up  ill  the  room  on  tin- 
right  «.f  the  entrance, 
then  the  Voice  of  a 
wniiiiiii  wua  beard. 

“ Hurt,  what  i*  it?” 

•die  Hiked,  in  a start- 
lcvl  ton*. 

V I don't  know ; I'll 
we."  a eaarwr  voice 
mode  answer.  An- 
other |miim-  and  a 
ikvr  on  the  inaid*1  wa» 
o p e II  r d,  t hen  t hr 
outer,  and  Hurt  liar 
ret,  half  dressed.  Mood 
staring  at  the  grue- 
some assemblage  be- 
fore him. 

“ We’ve  come  after 
that  nigger,"  aaid 
Baker,  succinctly.  his 
tone  mi  low  in  hia 
throat  that  even  an 
intimate  friend  would 
not  have  recognized 
it.  and  he  rai-ed  hi* 
c*ul  of  rope  ami  tap- 
p*-al  the  edge  of  the 
lloor  suggestively. 

Harret,  a*  many  a 
brave  man  would  have 
(lone.  Mood  helplessly 
l*-w 'ildrred.  Presently 
lu*  drew  himself  to- 
gether and  aaid, 
firmly: 

*’  ( •••nth-mm.  I'm  a 
a worn  officer  of  the 
law.  I've  got  a duty 
to  perform  mid  I'm 
going  to  do  it."  And  thereupon  they  -aw  the  barrel  of  a revolver 
which  the  jailer  held  in  his  l and  In  the  awful  dillm-ss  that  en- 
gulfed his  words  the  click  of  it*  hammer  as  the  wcapm  wan  rocked 
Mounded  Hharp  and  distinct. 

“Too  laid,  but  he's  pun*  to  fight  fur  it.  boy*,"  |*ole  mI<I,  with 
grim  lliuilitv.  **  He  in  a white  man  in  looks,  hut  Ik-'*  j'ined  forces 
with  the  black  devils  that  are  Is-nt  on  rulin’  the  land,  steady, 
take  aim.  If  t bar's  Ins  'n  twenty  hole*  in  his  carcass  when  lie's 
examined  in  the  mornin',  it  wifi  im-an  some  mritil*-r's  eternal 
disgrace.  Aim!” 

There  was  a startled  stream  at  the  lia1f-o|N-n  window  « f the  Issl- 
r>Mim  on  the  right,  ami  lie-  jailer's  wife  thrust  out  la-r  head. 
'*  Don't  shoot  ’im!"  slu-  screamed.  “Don’t l (Jive  Vni  the  keys, 
Hurt.  Are  you  a ftsd?" 

*'  lie  certainly  looks  it."  was  Baker's  comment,  hi  a toil*-  of 
Well-assumed,  only  half-bridled  rap-.  “(Jive  *im  ten  seconds  to 
drap  them  keys,  hoy*.  I’ll  count  ten.  When  I say  ten  blase 
away  an’  let  a yawnin’  hell  take  ’im.” 

“ tientlenien,  I — " 

“Hurt!  Hurt!  What  do  you  mean?  Are  you  plumh  craxy 

“One!"  counteil  Pole.  “two!  three — " 

“ I want  to  do  what’s  right.  Of  course  I’m 
but — ” 

“Five!  six!” 
piercing. 

There  was  a jingling  of  steel;  the  sfiectators.  pec-ring  througli 
ragged  e\ choh-s  in  lln-ir  white  cap*,  saw  the  kum-h  of  keys  as 
it  emerged  fiom  Barret's  pocket  and  fell  to  the  doorstep. 

M Gentlemen.  you'll  regret  this  night's  work."  lie  said. 

" What  do  you  cun-  what  we  regret?"  I ’ole  said  grimly.  "Just 
so  you  ain’t  turned  Into  a human  sifter.  Now,"  us  he  stooped  to 
plot  up  the  keys,  “yon  git  buck  in  tluir  to  yore  wife  an'  children. 
We  simply  mean  Inndm-*-*  an’  know  what  we  are  ahoul.  An’  look 
here,  Hurt  Harret."  ami  Hole  nudged  (’arum,  who  *t«"*l  el*we  to  him, 
"tliar’II  be  another  gang  here  in  u few  minutes  on  the  same  busi- 


ness. You  kin  tell  'em 
we  I teat  'em  to  the 
liitehin’-poM,  an'  more- 
over. you  kin  tell  ’em 
that  wt  said  that 
when  we  settle  this 
nigger's  hash  < them 
nor  nolssly  els**  will 
ever  Ire  able  to  find 
hair  or  hide  of  'im.  A 
huryiu*  to  the  general 
run  o'  niggers  is  their 

E ’rosiest  joy  an’  pride, 
•lit  they'll  never  cut 
up  high  jinks  over 
this  one.** 

Without  another 
word  of  protest  the 
jailer  receded  into  the 
li«u» e,  leaving  tins 
front  door  open,  and, 
led  by  Pole,  the  others 
entered  the  hallwav 
with  a firm  trt-ad  and 
mouute*l  the  stairs  to 
the  floor  above.  All 
was  still  here  and  so 
dark  that  Baker  light- 
ed a bit  of  caudle  and 
held  it  over  his  ln  ad. 
Knowing  the  cell  in 
which  l*ete  was  con- 
fined. Curson  led  them 
to  ita  door.  As  they 
paused  there,  and  Hole 
was  fumbling  with  the 
keys,  a low,  stilled 
scream  esea|ied  from 
the  prisoner,  and  then 
ill  the  dim,  elu-ckered 
light  thrown  by  the 
eandle  through*  the 
bars  they  saw  the 
negro  standing  close 
against  tlie  fur  thereat 
wall,  l’ole  bad  found 
the  right  key.  and  he 
opened  the  door. 

“ It's  all  up  with 
you,  I’ete  Warren.”  lie 
said ; " you  needn’t 

make  a row.  You've 
p>t  to  take  your  medi- 
cine. Come  on." 

"Oh,  my. (Sod,  my 
< Sod,  my  God ! ” cried 
the  negro,  as  with 
great  glaring  evn*  he 
gazed  upon  them.  “ I 
never  done  it.  I never 
done  it.  Dou't  kill 
me ! ” 

"Bring  'Im  cm, 
boys!”  ami  Pole  man- 
aged to  produce  an 
oath,  though  it  was 
not  from  his  heart,  which  really  was  deeply  moved.  *'  Bring 
’im  on!" 

Two  of  the  H|s-ct ies  seized  Pete’s  hands  just  us  his  ipuiking  knees 
lient  umb-r  him  and  he  was  falling  down.  II*-  started  to  pull 
back,  ami  then,  evidently  realising  the  utter  futility  of  resisting 
Mich  force,  Ik-  allowed  himself  to  lie  dragged  through  the  door 
of  Ok*  cell  and  down  the  narrow  stairs. 

"I  never  done  itl  before  Cud  1 never  done  it!”  he  went  on. 
sobbing  like  a child.  " Don't  kill  me.  white  folks.  Oi'mc  one  rhanee. 
Tek  me  ter  Mars©  Car«*>n  Dwight ; lie'll  tell  you  1 ain't  dc  man.” 
"lie'll  tell  us  a lots!"  growled  Baker,  with  another  of  his 
iiiechanieul  onths.  “ Dry  up!” 

"Oh.  my  Ood  have  mercy!”  For  the  first  time  Pete  noticed  the 
roil  of  n»|H-  and  the  sight  of  it  filled  him  with  renewed  terror.  On 
his  knees  he  sunk,  Irving  to  cover  Iris  eyes  with  his  imprisoned 
hands  and  quivering  like  an  nsis-n.  Ilnrdlv  knowing  what  he  was 
doing.  Carson  Dwight  impulsively  Is-nt  over  him,  hut  before  he  had 
opened  his  lips  the  watchful  linker  had  rudely  drawn  him  back. 

**  Don't,  for  Hod  sake!”  the  mountaineer  said,  warriiugly.  ami  he 
pointed  arroaa  the  street  to  the  houses  Hear  by.  Indeed,  as  if  to 
sanction  his  precaution  a window  in  the  tipper  story  .of  the 
nearest  house  was  raised,  and  a white-haired  and  pale  man 
looked  out.  It  was  the  leading  Methodist  preacher  of  the  place. 
For  one  moment  lie  start'd  down  on  them,  as  if  struck  dumb  by 
the  terror  of  the  scene. 

" In  the  name  of  Christ  Is*  merciful,  neighbor*.”  he  said  in  a 
voice  that  shook.  ” Don’t  eommit  tips  erinip  against  yourselves 
and  (he  community  you  live  in.  Spare  him:  in  the  name  of  God, 
bund  him  hack  to  the  protection  of  the  law." 

" The  law  la-  hanged,  parson,”  Pole  retorted,  a*  part  of  his 
trying  rftlc.  “We  an-  looking  after  the  law;  thar  huin't  no  law 
in  this  country  that's  wuth  a hill  o’  heiuis." 

“ Be  merciful — give  him  u chance  for  his  life,"  the  preacher  re- 
|s-ated. 

(Continual  oil  jto'jr  SfTi.) 


" We’ve  come  after  that  nigger,”  aaid  Baker,  succinctly 


overpowered, 
went  on  Pole,  his  voice  ringing  out  clear  and 
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l>y  Cavfc  T.  Wosdnai 

MRS.  WILLIAM  M'KIXLET,  WIlKtW  OF  THE  LATE  PRESIDENT,  DIED  OX  MAY  2(1,  AT  HEK  HOME  IX  CANTON,  OHIO.  URN.  M'KINLEY,  WHO 
WAS  M IKS  IDA  SAXTOX,  WAS  SIXTY  YEARS  OLD.  SHE  IIAO  BEEN  MAKKIEH  TO  WILLIAM  M'KIXLEY  FOR  MORE  TIIAX  THIRTY  YEARS  AT 
THE  TIME  or  HIS  A SHASHI  XATIOX  AT  BUFFALO.  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  WAS  OXE  OF  THE  ATTENDANTS  AT  HER  FUNERAL,  WHICH  WAS 
HELD  IX  CAXTOX.  THE  I’HOTObKAfH  OX  fills  PAOB  WAS  TAKEX  NOT  I.OXO  BEFORE  THE  HEATH  OF  PRESIDENT  M'KIXLEY 


FOR  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  FALLEN  IN  WAR 


SOLEMN  IIIOH  MASS  WAS  CKI.EUIIATEO  RECENTLY  AT  THE  IIROOKLYX  XAVY-YAKD  FOII  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  LOST  THEIR  LIVES  IX  THE 
WARS  OF  T1IE  UNITED  RTATTA.  IT  WAS  TIIE  EIFTH  AXXUAL  MEMORIAL  SERVICE  HELD  FOR  THIS  PURPOSE.  MOR*;  THAN  15,000 
SOLDIERS,  SAILORS,  CITIZENS,  AXD  CITY  OFFICIAL*  IUOK  CART  IN  THE  SERVICES 
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The  Automatic  Benefit 

I Continued  from  ptitf*'  SdO.) 
box  ill  the  lali'irt,'l  uiKOtMimuiiWH  of  enn- 
Minus  pride.  Hit**  and  there  ihinu  * whin* 
shirt  U-neath  a great  diamond.  I'inquevalli. 
the  juggler.  never  performed  a more  difficult 
fn»t  than  iliat  of  the  ::>*nl htnun  in  the  lower 
Irfl  hand  ls*x  who  i*  balancing  a hired  So. 

4t  silk  hat  upon  a N«.  7 Wad.  But  the 
reverent  at  ten  lion  it  pn»v»«ke*  ami  the 
KhlHra  of  the  pretty  gul*  mm|ei|Mtr  for  the  . 
tiUntnioH. 

An  int  roduetion  h Wing  |ierforroed.  The 
youth  doe*  not  remove  hi*  lie*  hut  hi**  lu-n*! 
ii«mU  Hillly,  and  an  angular  thrusting  for  ’ 
ward  «>f  hi*  right  hand  would  indicate  that  * 
W desire*.  to  shake  lawk  At  leant,  it 
rrtllO  Ml.  for  tllC  lady  shake-. 

PrograniRK’**  are  called  Into  service-  In- 
dignation i-  rif*-.  f,tnloeovitcli  expvted  to 
hear  an  opera,  ami  loudly  denounces  friend  I 
Stdansky.  win*  Hold  him  his  ticket.  tS.irdlu  | 
like*  tragedy,  ami  *!*«•-  mil  hesitate  t*»  decry 
the  taste  ami  culture  of  any  tan*  win*  prefers 
opera.  Tin*  assertion  **f  indivitlual  su- 
premacy i>*  avert***!  only  by  ll**1  tactful  usher, 
win*  explains  (hat  an  operath*  drama  in  t** 
lie  perform***!,  which  doubtful  statement 
quiet**  th*'  belligerent ■*.  ami  pea****  prevail**. 

We  are  dhlurbnl  by  the  strident  voire  of 
Mr**.  Ilium.  She  in  cX|*o»Iiihtlii*g  with  tin* 
manager.  Kvery  seat  in  taUn.  yet  -he  i* 
whorl  worn**  seventy  dollars.  The  Indignant 
approach  *if  u patron  who  turn  |**id  ocventv 
five  rrni*  for  a quarter  neat  sheds  «onie  light 
n 1*0 n ii*e  **ii nation.  Mr*-  Blum,  unable  to 
understand  why  so  many  sent*  were  selling 
for  a quarter,  had  coru-eivi-l  the  happy  i<l**n 
* *1  charging  all  the  laic  arrival**  seventy  five 
cents,  Irrespective  of  the  seal  Hold.  lienee 
i lie  wrath  **f  the  late  eomer**,  and  the  joy  of 
the  early.  The  only  fault,  fioin  a financial 
standpoint,  wan  that  ahe  had  waited  ti«* 
long,  and  the  henclit  will  n«»t  net  a great 
profit. 

But  the  bewailing**  **f  tin*  autnmatie  Wnc- 
B clary  are  cut  abort  by  a cry  **f  " Hut*  off!" 
tin*  curtain  rises,  and  tl»e  play  |h  now  the 
thing. 


Mam’  Linda 

(Continue*!  from  pope  HH5.f 

Hearing  that  pica  in  hid  behalf.  Petr 
screamed  out  ami  tried  to  extend  bin  hand* 
supplicating!  v lowarih*  IiIh  defender,  but  mi- 
ller Baker'**  insistent  «r*lera  lie  wa*  dragged, 
now  -I niggling  im»n*  ilcaperately,  farther 
down  the  *iwi. 

“ Ah.  1VU*.  tell  the  poor — ” Keith  (Jordon  I 
Wg-an.  when  the  mountaineer  sharply  com  j 
Iiiand>*i] : 

“ Dry  npl  You  are  dlnolieyin'  onfcw  j 
Hurry  up.  bring  'in*  on.  That  other  gang 
may  War  thin  racket,  and  tWn — t'wrn*  on. 

I 1**11  you!  You  violate  my  leadership,  and 
I’ll  have  yon  court-martialed.'' 

In  Hone*  fashion  or  other  they  moved  I* 
down  th*  strict,  now  taking  a more  direct 
way  to  the  store  in  tin*  bar  that  they  might 
W met  l*y  the  expected  lyneWr*  ami  foiled 
in  their  purpose.  They  ha* I traversed  tin* 
entire  length  of  the  street  leading  from  the 
court  house  to  the  bank  building,  and  were 
uhont  t<*  turn  the  corner  in  reach  the  rear 
dour  of  tlm  store,  when  in  » qualm  of  fresh 
despair  •Prtc’a  knee*  gave  wav  Item-nth  him 
and  he  sank  limply  *o  the  sidewalk. 

**  laird.  I reckon  we'll  haw  to  tote  ’im!” 
Boh*  *aid.  “ Pick  ’im  up.  born,  and  W 
quick  about  it.  This  i-  a ticklish  s|«*t.  Let 
<<ne  person  see  u-  and  tW  game  will  W up,” 

Pete  clearly  misunderstood  this,  and  sw- 
ing in  tin*  word**  a hint  that  help  or.  pro- 
tection wa*  not  far  away,  he  suddenly 
iijM-ncd  his  mouth  *ind  Is-gan  1o  scream.  Ah 
quick  as  a flash  ( 'arson,  who  was  immedi- 
ately Whiitd  him.  put  hi*  linnd  over  his  lip* 
ami  said.  “ Hush,  for  f!«nl  sake.  Pete,  we 
are  your  friends  I*' 

With*  Ids  mouth  closed  by  the  haml  still 
on  it.  the  negro  could  only  *ture  Inin  far* 
son's  mask.  too  terrified  1**  grasp  more  than 
that  Dwight  was  with  him. 

“ Hush.  Pete,  not  a wold.  \Ye  are  trying 
to  save  you.”  ami  Carson  remove*!  hi*  lian*l. 

“ Who  dat  7 Oh.  my  0**1,  who  dat  spoke?” 
Pete  gasped. 


*•  Carson  Dwight.”  said  tla*  young  man. 
“ Now*,  hush,  and  liiirry.” 

"Thank  0**1.  it’s  Mar**-  Carson!  Oh, 
Marne  Carson,  Mans*  dUMR.  you  ain’t 
gwinu  ter  let  uni  kill  me!** 

In  a rush  they  now  bore  him  round  the 
corner,  and  then,  pausing  at  the  door  of  the 
»1»*n*  to  W certain  that  no  extraneous  eye 
wan  on  thrift.  they  waited  breathlessly  f*»r 
an  order  from  lla-ir  l**a*l**r. 

•*  All  right.”  presently  came  fr*»iu  Pole’s 
deep  voire  in  n great  breath  of  relief;  “open 
the  door.  Blackburn.’’ 

The  shutter  creaked  pgd  swung  lack  int.* 

1 |m*  black  void  within,  and  the  throng  pressed 
inward.  Tin*  d*»*r  \ys  closed.  TW*  dark* 
liras  was  profound. 

“Wail,  listen!**  tW  mnuntalneer  *atd. 
•*  Thar  might  l>*  aotnHnuly  on  the  shtrwalk  at 
the  front." 

“■  oh,  my  find.  Marae  Carson,  h you  here!" 
entile  fiom  the  cpmking  negro. 

“ \Sh!”  ami  Pole  imposed  silence,  for  a 
moment  they  stno*l  so  still  that  only  the 
|aintiiig  of  IW  n»*gr*i,  like  a tired  dog.  wa* 
amlible. 

"All  right,  we  are  safe.”  Baker  said. 
*’  llut.  g**sli.  it  was  a close  shave.  Strike 
n light  an’  let’s  try  to  ease  up  this  feller. 

I lulled  to  be  s«  rough,  but  it  was  the  only 
chance.” 

**  Vrv  il  luo I to  he.”  -aid  Dwight.  “ Pete, 
you  im*  with  friends.  Strike  a light.  Black- 
burn. lie's  »ea red  out  **f  his  wita  yet." 

**  o|i,  Marae  Carson,  what  ilia  meant 
What  you  all  gwim*  do  ter  met'* 

Blackburn  had  groped  to  the  lamp  on  tile 
table,  and  was  -era telling  a match  and  ap 
[dving  the  flame  to  the  wick  of  the  lamp 
'Ihe  yellow  light  llnshed  out,  ami  a -trangc 
sight  met  the  bewildered  gn»*  *>f  the  negro 
I as  familiar  faces  ami  form**  gradually 
emerged  fr»*m  the  shutting.  Bi-fore  him  *d** »l 
Dwight,  and.  grasping  bis  luiml.  Pete  Hung 
I to  it  desperately. 

“ Oh.  Marae  Caraon.  what  dejr  gwim*  t**r 
i do  l«*r  met” 

“ Nothing.  Pete:  you  are  all  right  now," 
Caraon  said,  as  tenderly  ns  if  he  were  *|**«k 
ing  to  a hurt  child.  “Tin*  mob  was  coming, 
and  we  had  t<>  do  that  to  saw  you.”  lie  ex- 
plained the  plan  of  keeping  him  hidden  in 
Ihe  cellar  for  a few  dais,  and  asked  Peter 
if  he  would  consent  to  it. 

“ I'll  do  any i hi ng  you  say.  Mara**  Caraon.” 
Ihe  negro  answered.  " You  know  what’s  best 
fer  me.” 

“ |'vc  got  an  olsl  mattress  here,"  Black - 
burn  spoke  up.  ''  Boys,  let's  g**t  it  into  the 
cellar.  It  will  make  him  comfortable." 

And  with  no  sense  of  ihe  Incongruity  of 
tlu-ir  act.  c* >nsjder ing  that;  ns  the  sons  of 
ex-slaveholders.  they  had  never  In  their  lives 
wuilcd  upon  « negro.  Wade  Tingle  and  Keith 
(Jordan  drew  tin*  dusty  mattress  from  a dry- 
goods  box  in  the  corner  of  the  room  and  bore 
ihe  cumbersome  thing  through  the  eellar 
doorway  into  the  eubwelihed  darkness  Is** 
neatb. 

To  he  Continued. 


Answered 

TTtB  won  1*1  lie  suffragette  wn«  having  the 
usual  *li niter -tabic  argument  with  her  al- 
trgetl  lord  and  master,  wlirn  that  unhappy 
in*liv  ill  mil . finding  himself  in  n clone  corner, 
ventured  the  unfortunate  query: 

Wow  on  earth  would  you  cam  a living 
if  it  wasn't  fur  me?” 

**  | dmi't  know.  John,"  the  lady  replied. 
“ If  I lost  you,  1 don't  know  where  I'd  get 
a not  her  juft.” 


American  Motor-boats  Abroad 

CoxM  l.  F.  S.  fk  .Tolixsnx  nolc**  with  re- 
gret that  American  motor-boni  manufac- 
turers are  not  "Biking  advantage  of  (In* 
Bergen  Motor  Kx|**.-it  ion  to  Is*  held  in  tbal 
Norwegian  city  during  the  nionih  of  duly. 

1 He  writes : 

"Onlv  * few  applications  from  the  United 
1 stale-  have  been  filed  with  the  committee, 
i while  the  n umber  from  European  countries 
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have  turn  so  many  that  mure  buildings  and 
a larger  apace  for  exhibition  are  now  con- 
templated by  the  committee.  I requested 
(he  collector  of  cusLoms  to  state  if  exhibits 
i would  Is-  admitted  free  of  duty.  He  in- 
formed me  that  the  exposition  committee 
lad  applh-d  to  the  government  for  tin*  free 
admission  of  good**  intended  for  exhibition, 
which  lie  bad  indorse*!,  and  which  npplica- 
■ tkm  he  believed  would  Is*  granted.  I there* 
. f**re  urge  all  manufacturers  of  motor  law t.s 
’ in  the  United  Slates  (*i  |*vr1  ici|H*tc  in  this 
exposition.  ns  it  wilt  in  all  probability  *q>en 
up  u new  murket  for  these  goods.” 


The  Chief  Trouble 

” It  is  a sad  fact.”  said  the  statist ician. 
‘‘thal  tin-  ordiiiiirv  waste  of  f*—l  ill  an  Kug- 
i lish  middle-class  family  would  be  suHicit-nt 
to  tiiaiutiiin  wholly  a French  family  of 
.similar  station.'* 

"True."  said  the  epicure.  "And  it  is 
also  a gratifying  fact  that  the  average 
French  family  couldn't  U*  hired  to  rut  it 
after  it  had  been  cooked  by  th**  avrage 
Knglisli  middlc-ela'Vs  family,  so  tlwt.  aft**r 
all.  it  is  not  wasted  as  far  as  France  is 
concerned." 


FII-TY  YEARS*  SUPREMACY. 

Ten*  «p*mKirr(  n»n4ni'i*  pn«!m'li  a *lu*  it,  s*>  Iriifi- 

lifir  t.linlim  *i  lUirviliiSl  kad  ctnfiVjii'prt  »ilh  n 111*.*  tnjrjrst 

u.  »*j|s*i>  ools  Hit  11F.ST  Buie  R*of  Cbnnnin  Mu*  «*><» 
I'liBif.’r.  Hr, si,  Ev«n>R*rci>  Mill  (ill  every  mill  or  cryjoi 

Mrtjiumncat  .*, 


THE  REST  AI.T^ROtrvn  PAUtl.Y  l.IVtMFNTi**' UKOWN’S 
HOUEKHOLU  PANACEA.”  >}  ceou  ■ bottle.  ,*. 


Hi*  BROWN'S  CantphoralH,  Sapnn»c«nt»  DENTIPRJCR 
(or  U»  tskiili-  Urbeuai*  »i  *r**U  |*t  Jxr. 


ADVEliTlSEMKNTS 


BAD  DREAMS 

Caused  by  Coffee. 

*‘I  have  ln*«*n  a coffee  drinker,  more  or  leas, 
over  «nee  1 can  remember.  Until  a few  months 
«g*t  I became  more  and  more  nervous  anti  irri- 
■ t.-ibk*.  and  finally  I could  not  sleep  At  night,  for 
1 1 was  horribly  disturbed  by  dr**ain.s  of  alt  worts, 

I and  a speciea  of  distrtrv*ing  iiigiiunan*. 

] " Finally,  after  bearing  the  experience  of  num- 

bers of  friends  wlto  hud  quit  coffee  and  gone  t*» 
' drinking  I’ostuin  Food  Coffee,  and  lettnting  of  the 
gresit  bonefita  they  lutd  derived,  I eouclutW 
coffee  miLSl  Ijc*  the  cause  of  tnv  tnmble.  St»  I got 
some  Pasturn,  and  lia*l  it  tiintle  atrietly  neeording 
. to  direct ioitH. 


”1  w:vs  :udoiiislnsl  at  tin*  ihtvor.  It  entirely 
j trntk  the  ploer  of  coffee,  and.  to  my  very  great 
K'ltisfa*  tion,  I began  to  sks*|>  ih':u  i fnllv  and 
sweetly.  My  nerves  improved,  and  I wish  t could 
■ warn  every  man,  woman,  and  child  from  the  un- 
wlmleacMne  drug  (caffeine)  in  ordinary  coffee. 

"People  really  do  not  nnpreciateor  realise  wltat 
a powerful  drug  it  b and  wlutt  l**rrible  eff(**  t it 
lias  on  the  Itumuii  MyotCUi,  I would  never  think 
of  going  hack  to  <sirf*s*  again.  I would  almort  a* 
•Ham  think  of  pul.Ling  uiy  liaful  in  a lire  after  1 had 
once  been  burned. 

“A  young  lady  friend  of  ours  had  stomach 
trouble  f*ir  a long  time,  arid  could  not  get  well  tut 
long  as  Hie  mnl  coffee.  She  filially  quit  it  and 
began  the  use  of  Ponton*,  and  is  now*  perf**r-tly 
WhI,”  " There's  a llennoti,”  Head  the  little 
"Health  (Taadc,"  “The  Itoad  to  Wcllvillc"  in 
packages. 


MENNEN’S 

BOH  AT  ED  TALCUM 

TOILET 
fcr-  POWDER 

XjP*  (°r  After  Shaving. 
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A FAMOUS 

OLD  SCHOOL 

FOR 

BOYS 

THROUGHOUT  the  entire  land  Ihm  U no  spot  more  at* 
tractive  <>r  mmr  |» • | m In r for  a school  site  limn  t 1m-  tank* 
of  the  llinlson  Itiver.  Here  a multitude  of  rich  historical 
events  are  localised.  online'  Inck  to  Hevolutionary  day*. 
Here  trod  the  feet  of  Washington  mill  Hamilton;  near  l»y 
Irving  sanctified  tin*  soil  with  hie  immortal  legends  of  Sleepy 
Hollow;  while  upon  the  very  spot  where  we  stand  the  brigade  of 
( tenoral  Israel  I *nt limn  ramped,  and  u|ion  a limb  of  the  venerable 
<mL  u|M»n  the  campus  yonder  lie  hung  a cowardly  spy ; and  tliat 
wasn’t  many  year*  tafore  the  town  of  Peek-kill  reaulved  to  side 
mtIIm-  the  monrv  with  which  to  found  un  Arademy. 

True,  the  m-IiooI  has  outlived  its  tint  clasa,  which  assembled 
seventy- five  year*  ago,  in  the  t'olonial  building  that  still  crowns 
the  top  of  Ouk  Hill,  and  there  lagan  the  microii*  task  of  learning  to 
••  read,  write,  and  cipher."  What  amazing  stride*  in  education 
iilin>  that  date!  And  what  amazing  development  in  the  old 
Peekskill  school!  The  Iwncllcrnt  Isrnnty  of  tlie  generous  citizens, 
who  aspired  to  have  their  son*  aide  to  stand  well  with  the  other 
bovs  of  those  |s>*t -t'olonial  days,  was  not  wasted;  nor  was  the 
example  unfruitful;  for.  a*  the  years  have  advanced  the  educa- 
tional standards  of  the  United  States,  those  standard*  have  lieen 
adopted  lit  Peekskill. 

( ..inirig  down  to  the  ante-bellum  date  of  1IU7,  when  the  rum- 
bling of  ini|«-nding  strife  was  just  loginning  to  lie  heard,  the 
original  idea 
struck  Principal 
Wells  that  mili 
I ary  discipline 
would  invest 
citizenship  with 
something  that 
might,  at  no  di« 
tant  day.  become 
a very  valuable 
asset  of  civic 
education.  How 
well  the  good 
Wells  huildrd  lie 
certainly  never 
knew.  for,  al- 
though he  inau 
gurated  military 
discipline  at  the 
lVekskill  school 

in  18  3 7,  and 
therefrom  it  took 
the  title  of  The 

Peekskill  M i I i- 
tary  Academy,  it 
was  not  until 
after  the  Civil 
War  terminated 
that  other 

schools  adopted 

the  same  rigimr. 

The  schisd.  as 
we  see  it  today, 
is  a splendid  ag- 
gregation of  com- 
fortable building*  perched  upon  the  crest  of  flic  nrtite  mountain 
that  rises  above  tlie  village  of  lVekskill.  The  invigorating  air 
conies  swcsjnng  across  the  majestic  Hudson  from  the  Highlands, 
or  leap*  off  the  pinnaele  of  Ihinderherg  Mountuin.  just  across  the 
river;  U*ncutli  lie*  the  pretty  village  with  its  tauutiful  homes. 

Tlie  original  campu*.  beautifully  situated  upon  the  towering 
eminence  of  Oak  Hill,  overlooking  the  Hudson  River  at  it*  most 
picturesque  turn,  has  just  recently  been  doubled  by  a large  tract 
of  ndjoiuing  plateau  property,  donated  to  the  school  l»y  one  of  it* 
most  illustrious  Alumni.  Hon.  Chauncey  M.  l>epcw.  class  of  1852. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  were  eel  aside  for  the  grading  of  this  field 
by  t lie  Alumni  Kndowment  Fund  t ommittce. 

The  peekskill  boy*  at  present  are  in  a fever  of  delight  over  this 
splendid  gift  of  Senator  Depew  and  the  Alumni;  for  therein  they 
realize  Ihut  they  now  have  one  of  the  finest  athletic  fields  in  the 
land.  And  the  principals  are  taking  gnat  delight  in  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  for  additional  structures,  including  a new  dining  hull 
and  chapel,  together  with  new  recitation  halls  nod  a swimming  pool, 
adjoining  the  present  gymnasium,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country. 

The  funds  necessary  for  these  improvements  have  been  already 
provided  for  through  tlie  Alumni  Committee.  No  school  is  more 
noteworthy  for  the  enthusiastic  fidelity  of  its  Alumni,  and  that  the 
“ Old  Itoy-s."  three  thousand  strong,  should  always  remain  loyal  to 
the  Old  School  is  the  crowning  glory  of  it*  history. 

It  might  hr  c\|Miled  Hint  after  -event y-livr  years  of  success- 
ful carrcr,  Peekskill  Academy  would  have  a notable  faculty  of 


preempt nrs ; but.  It  la  aueatlonahle  if.  outside  a university,  so 
eminent  a faculty  1*  to  be  found  as  here.  C.  A.  Robinson.  Ph.D. 
i Princeton  and  Johns  Hopkins),  i*  professor  of  fjitin.  for  eight 
years  serving  in  a similar  capacity  at  I *r  inert  on  Cniversity. 
.1.  C.  Rucher.  A.M..  is  Professor  in  Kngli*li.  A.  M.  Ililtrbcitel. 
Ph.l)..  teaches  mathematic*,  and  is  nationally  noted  as  an  authority 
in  this  branch.  Rev.  1).  R.  Inland,  of  llumillon.  is  head  of  the 
department  of  history.  Professor  C.  D.  Cheydlrur,  of  Williams, 
instructs  in  French.  Professor  «».  M.  Hlasspole,  of  Oxford.  Frig- 
land,  assists  in  Fnglish  and  iiiHtlienmticH.  Professor  .1.  T.  Barrett* 
a John*  Hopkins  man  and  himsrlf  u school  prineipal.  teaches 
sciences.  Professor  K.  J.  Itarher,  of  Vale,  instruct)  in  lalin  and 
(•reek,  and  Professor  O.  H.  Sieard  i Hamilton  |.  assists  in 
mathematics  and  science*.  Professor  S.  F,  Holmes.  A. Si.,  instructor 
of  Knglish.  was  for  three  year*  a memls-r  of  the  Wcaleyun  Cniver- 
sitv  faculty. 

1'Ih-  numerical  strength  of  this  faculty  msv  surprise;  but  them 
is  a distinct  purpose  in  it.  The  design  f*  to  have  n sufilcient  forer 
of  skilful  instruetors.  so  tliat  pupils  may  Is*  divided  into  two 
classes — those  who  are  quick  learners,  and  tljosc  who  are  not  so 
quick:  and  by  separating  those  cia—es.  not  retard  tiie  expeditious, 
nor  vet  enilsirru**  tl»o*c  who  acquire  more  slowly  by  fretting  them 
with  strainful  eomiK-titinn  with  speedier  learners.  "Many  a parent 
will  say  Amen  to  this  wise  policy,  basing  his  opinion  upon  his  own 

experience  when 
a student,  re- 
membering It  o w 
Kurd  it  was  for 
him.  if  he  wen* 
rapid,  to  be 
Held  back  by 
slower  student* : 
or.  if  he  couldn't 
learn  quite  so 
fast  as  others, 
to  be  kept  under 
nervous  tension 
trying  to  keep 
up.  It  is  ever 
admitted  tliat  it 
is  no  disgrace 
to  In*  slow  at 
study;  for  oft- 
times  that  pupil 
a b s o r h s more 
thoroughly.  But 
at  Peekskill  they 
think  it  unwise 
to  hamper  either 
type  by  working 
them  together; 
so  they  provide  a 
faculty  large 
enough  to  have 
praetieally  two 
masters  in  every 
branch  taught. 

Another  edu- 
cational feature 
of  no  mean  value  is  the  military  system  which  obtains  at  this 
Academy.  While  the  system  is  fully  military  In  the  sense  that  it  Is 
sii|terviHi-d  by  an  active  ollleer  of  the  United  State*  Army,  detailed 
by  the  Secretary  of  War.  it  enter*  Into  the  general  life  of  the  school 
not  so  much  as  a means  of  discipline  as  an  instrument  of  culture. 
Ita  chief  object  is  to  m>  discipline  the  bovs  in  self  control  ami  self- 
management  that  they  will  — by  their  military  relationships — 
actually  conduct  the  school  thewKfhea,  ao  far  as  tlie  maintenance 
of  honor,  integrity,  and  manly  conduct  is  concerned. 

So  it  is  valid  to  s|a*ak  enthusiastically  of  " A Famous  Old 
School  for  Roys  ” when  referring  to  Peekskill  Academy.  To  be 
impressive,  one  must  talk  largely  in  an  iiwpcrannal  way.  The 
principals  are  modest  men.  feeling  that  they  have  a task  and 
living  to  do  it:  and  the  fnculty  have  the  wonted  reluctance  of 
proficient  educators  to  prate  of  their  work.  Tlie  school  to-day 
makes  a magnificent  showing,  with  a history  of  three-quar- 
ters of  a century  hrhind  it.  Still,  preserving  the  imper- 
sonal. it  may  lie  said  that  it  has  graduated  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  in  the  country,  who.  upon  leaving  Peekskill. 
pursued  their  studies  at  the  universities  and  to-day  lead  In  their 
profession*. 

To  get  old  I*  what  everything  human  must  do;  but  to  lie  also 
famous  is  what  we  are  all  aiming  after.  This  school  has  a ripe 
ami  venerated  age.  as  well  a*  un  unsullied  distinction  for  ad- 
ministering the  salutary  training  that  goes  to  the  development  of 
American  manhood.  , • + 
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DOGS  OF  HIGH  DEGREE  AT  THE  MINEOLA  SHOW 

IN  THE  FAIR  GROUNDS  AT  HINEOLA,  LONG  ISLAND.  THE  LADLES'  KENNEL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  HELD  ITS  FIFTH  ANNUAL  DOG  SHOW 


HOMICIDE  AND  THE  DEATH  PENALTY  IN  FRANCE 

By  MAYNARD  SHIPLEY 


TIIK  li'ginlatnn  of  France  have  voted  favorably  on  the  bill 
ulKilishing  capital  punishment.  They  did  nut  do  so,  how- 
wr,  without  a vigorous  pro  teat  on  the  part  of  certain 
reactionaries,  who  s «-e  in  the  destruction  of  the  bloody 
guillotine  loit  another  attack  on  tin*  pillar*  of  society. 
Taking  advantage  of  a peculiarly  atrocious  crime  recently  com- 
mitted in  Pari*.  adv«M-ate*  of  the  guillotine.  supported  by  a num- 
ber of  French  journals,  are  endeavoring  to  convince  t 1m*  people 
that  an  epidemic  of  revolting  crimes  Im*  already  IwgUH.  and  that 
restoration  of  the  death  penalty  can  alone  check  the  hand  of  would- 
be  assaimins. 

It  should  lie  noted  that  for  some  years  past  then*  have  I wen  no 
executions  In  Paris;  and  in  the  provinces,  also,  the  decapitat ion  of 
a criminal  has  been  of  rare  occurrence.  In  fact,  the  proportion  of 
culprits  executed  to  the  niimlwr  of  homichh-s  committed  has  grown 
mi  small  tliat  any  deterrent  rlfcct  such  exhibitions  might  have  if  of 
more  certain  occurrence  following  a murder  lias  certainly  been  lost 
as  the  |wnalty  wus  of  late  applied  in  France.  This  fact  Is  admitted 
even  by  proponents  of  the  scaffold.  It  had  come  to  be  a question 
either  of  more  executions  or  none  ut  all.  11m-  people  are  now 
divided  on  this  question.  Advocates  of  the  guillotine  contend  that 
homicide  bus  increased  in  France  as  the  direct  result  of  declining 
rigor  in  the  application  of  the  death  penalty.  " that  mysterious 
agent  of  authority  ” without  which,  many  declare  with  Joseph 
de  Maistre,  "thrones  an-  engulfed  and  society  disappears.”  If  it 
is  true  that  murders  have  increased  as  a consequence  of  too  great 
leniency  on  the  part  of  hoanl*  of  pardon,  the  fact  is  of  very  ma- 
terial concern  to  all  other  peoples. 

First  of  all,  there  can  lw  no  doubt  about  the  decline  in  the 
numtwr  of  executions  in  Franco.  In  tin-  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  annual  average  of  persona  guillotined  was  about 
one  hundred  "and  twenty;  in  the  nccoud  quarter,  about  forty  annu- 
ally. From  1 850  to  1H«0  the  average  number  of  criminals  yearly 
lwlicud«-d  had  fallen  to  twenty-right,  and  from  1800  to  1870  the 
average  was  reduced  to  uliout  ten  annually,  falling  to  eight  during 
the  fifteen  years  ending  in  1H1M).  From  I HU5  to  liMJl  the  annual 
average  of  culprits  Ir-hcuded  was  but  five.  Of  eleven  criminals 
sentenced  to  the  guillotine  in  only  one  met  death  at  the  hands 

of  “ Monsieur  de  Paris.”  as  the  chief  executioner  of  France  is 
familiarly  known.  Early  in  1900  (his  high  functionary's  salary 
was  omitted  from  the  national  budget,  in  anticipation  of  the  legal 
abolition  of  the  death  penalty  by  the  terms  of  the  new  code. 

t'oneurrently  with  the  above-noted  decrease  in  the  proportion  of 
criminals  exceutrd  to  offender*  condemned,  tin*  number  of  jiersons 
tried  for  murder  has  materially  diminished,  falling  from  S7!>  in 
1885  to  -nil  in  18115,  and  to  n.ifi  in  l!M>n.  and  this  notwithstanding 
tin-  alarming  increase  in  juvenile  criminality.  Some  statistics  given 
by  Dr.  Paul  Curnier.  an  oflieial  of  the  Paris  Prefeeture  of  I’olire, 
show  for  that  city  an  increase  from  twenty  juveniles  arrested  for 
murder  in  1HH8  to  fifty  live  in  |K1M.  one  hundred  und  eighteen  in 
18118.  and  one  hundred  and  forty  in  lHflO.  I)r.  (iarnier  aseril»-s 
this  increase  of  murders  uiuong  tin-  youth  of  Pari*,  not  to  in- 


activity of  the  guillotine,  hut  to  certain  definite  social  cause*,  chief 
among  which  he  lamn  "alcoholic  heredity  and  want  of  intellectual 
training."  He  this  as  it  muv,  the  fact  remains  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  annual  numtwr  of  hnmii-ide*  in  France  has  diminished  more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  during  tin-  past  twenty  years,  despite  the 
decrease  in  the  proportion  of  eupital  rxi-eutions  to  homicide*  com- 
mitted. 

It  is  a significant  fact  that  very  few  of  the  leading  criminologists 
of  Europe  regard  the  death  (wnallv  with  favor,  ami  that  the  fore- 
most thinkers  of  Frame  are  almost  unanimously  in  favor -of 
alsilishing  the  guillotine. 

In  reply  to  the  writer’s  inquiry  on  this  qiie*tiun.  Dr.  Hi.  Kibot. 
President  of  the  ('allege  of  France,  replied  tliut.  in  his  opinion, 
capital  punishment  has  little  or  no  advantage  over  imprisonment  u- 
n deterrent  of  murder.  “ Facts  prove."  say*  he.  " that  alinont  all 
those  who  have  suffered  the  death  penalty  hud  lwen  present  at 
capital  executions,  or  have  at  least  greatly  desired  to  witness  them." 
Obviously  the  horribk-  spectacle  liad  failed  to  inspire  the  fear  ex- 
pected. 

" Almost  nil  habitual  criminal*  are  of  an  anomalous  disposition 
of  mind  and  many  of  them  declared  madmen.”  writes  Dr.  Max 
N'unlnu.  “ A*  these  are  the  worst  offenders,  they  a re  particularly 
liable  to  !*•  the  victims  of  antiquated  criminal  laws.” 

Dr.  Pierre  Jam-1,  the  eminent  psychologist,  observer  that,  "for 
one  wlm  ha*  lwen  accustomed  to  disciplining  in  the  schools,  or 
asylums.  It  is  easy  to  sis-  that  what  influences  most  of  the  indi- 
viduals r-H|mhlr  of  committing  criminal  acts  is  not  the  gravity  of 
tin-  (wnalty  to  which  they  expotsr  themselves,  hut  the  certainty  of 
tin*  penalty." 

Professor  Oh.  Ricliet  remarks;  "Society  has  a right  to  protect 
itself,  that  is  certain;  it  is  much  less  certain  that  it  lias  the  right 
to  punish.  ...  To  sum  up,  it  sectii*  to  lw  that  society  would  he 
just  as  safe  without  the  death  penalty,  and  that  it  would  not  have 
that  awful  example, — to  inflict  death  in  order  to  teach  men  to 
respect  life.” 

Professor  K.  Durkheim.  the  distinguished  sociologist,  replied, 
in  part,  as  follows:  “ I know  of  no  facts  that  permit  me  to  think 
that  the  alsdition  of  the  death  penalty  would  result  in  encouraging 
and  reinforcing  homicidal  tendencies.  The  experiments  made  in 
several  countries  of  Eunqw.  namely,  Italy,  Holland,  and  Portugal, 
show  the  opposite.  . . . The  criminal,  ■•specially  the  violent 
criminal,  doe*  not  think  of  tin-  possible  consequences  of  his  act 
wIm-ii  it  is  accomplished.  On  the  contrary,  however,  capital  punish 
mrnt  has  necessarily  for  effect  to  develop  homicidal  tendencies. 
. . . The  trie  means"  for  the  enforcement  of  the  desired  respect  for 
human  life  is  that  society  itself  refrain  fnan  taking  human  life 
for  any  reason.” 

Half  a century  ago  Victor  Hugo  drclan-d:  " The  law  that  dip* 
if>*  finger  in  human  blond  to  write  the  commandment,  ‘Thou  shall 
not  kill.'  is  naught  hut  an  example  of  legal  transgression  against 
Hm*  precept  itself." 

Tla*  Iwst  mind*  of  France  to-day  seem  to  agree  with  Victor  Hugo- 
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An  Artist  in  Business 

Jit.  Ijnr  Vkbxon.  the  vounc  KnglUli  t*n«r 
wh»  ha*  l«pfn  hoard  in  Sr w York  during  the 
f«i‘t  M'atM>n.  in  one  of  the  f«-w  imuiciui 
who  haw  aucwwfullv  combined  art  anti 
timmrrvr.  Hr  mux  at  the  fifteenth  anni 


Ley  Vernon 

An  English  Tenor  Who  has  Successfully 
Combined  Art  and  Business 

ternary  of  the  Beethoven  Society,  at  Frank 
forl-on-tlie-Main,  anti  wo*  aprcuklly  engaged 
l.v  the  late  firand-Uilkr  Sergiu*  of  Hii**ia, 
(nr  appearance*  in  Mtnipow  anti  St.  Peters- 
burg. lie  ha*  aung.  al*t..  in  many  other  of  the 
Kumpean  capital*.  I’nlike  mint  men  engaged 
in  arti-otic  purauita.  Mr.  Vernon  hat  made  a 
timms  in  acvenl  commercial  venture*. 


When  Wheat  Fails 

f Goaf  inurrf  from  foiye  87GJ 
frrexe  up  in  winter,  and  all  of  them  arc  fed 
(pun  lakes  that  form  natural  rewrvoir-*.  1U-- 
«i<h*  lhe*c,  a site  with  water-power  ha* 
«.-«•  tired  in  Italy,  where  nnnther  factory 
ia  being  Imilt.  Thecmd  of  electric  enrqnr  at 
tlu-M-  Norwegian  -it'--*  i*  remarkably  low. 
Tin-  |K»wer  at  Notodden  ewata  the  generating 
station  a Imut  ten  kroner*  j«r  horse-power 
year,  which  equal*  about  ftCtta  of  a penny 
|M-r  unit.  The  e-tlimnlnl  ct.it  ttf  the  mpply 
fr<>ni  the  Svaelgfna  i*  0.01a I t»f  a (wnuy  per 
unit.  The  nitrate  of  lime  produced  U 
foil  ml  in  practice  to  lie  quite  equal  in 
fertilizing  power  to  the  commercial  Chilian 
Kalt|M-t re : and  reckoned  in  term*  of  the 
price i at  which  the  latter  can  bit  delivered 
at  llamliurg  or  PhrUtiania,  the  manufac- 
turing t Oft  of  the  Norwegian  product  i*  ntil 
much  mi*re  than  half  n»  great. 

I then,  i*  a great  new  indu«try  e*tah- 
liahetl  to  meet  the  ever-m-uring  criai*  in  the 
agricultural  world.  In  the  ancient  achenie 
of  thing-*,  onr  ancestor*  reckoned  but  four 
elements — air.  water,  earth,  ami  fire.  It  it 
hut  a coincidence,  yet  lignibcanl.  tluit  for 
the  making  of  the  new  fertilizer  that  i*  to 
nil. -cm  our  whrut-flelda  from  tinpnvrri*h- 
mt-iil , ft.ui  element i arc  also  netilul.  and  all 
are  to  la-  hail  in  the  favored  i»pot  where  the 
nitrate  - factory  ha*  la-cn  erected  — air, 
water,  lime,  and  electric  fin-.  a lire  it -elf 
derived  by  man**  gnniti*  from  the  water- 
power in  which  Norway  abounds. 


Possible 

Not  a Japanese  anilor  deaerted  while  tin- 
fleet  wa»  in  New  York  water*.  Ala.nt  l.»0 
Itritiah  tur*  got  away  from  llu-ir  squadron 
at  Norfolk.  The  contrast  la  rather  atriking. 
isn't  it  ? — Brooklyn  Hoyle. 

I'nMilily  the  Japanese  tar  is  the  kind  that 
sticks. 
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Most 
Popular 
Because 
It’s  the 
Best 


SOLD  BY 
LtsSInf  Dealers 


GrayMoiors 


SK  to  40  Hons  Power 

The  High  Grid*  Engine  *t  a Loou  Pricn 

II  r KM.i»«n>|-Wl>lr*«.,|'|*4  y f — 
m 04,  tiM,  iSijtejl  W.  »jga  r ■ 

Y * «■*.  owMa.  ww*~ 


Me  Ml),  aa.icti,  mm— 

■ «,(ttlL|l«IIUt  M>J  |’(RH>( 

Built  in  the  most  modem 
and  up-to-date  plant  in 
the  world  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  build- 
ing of  2-cycle  Marine 
Engines  and  guaran- 
teed by  a responsi- 
ble firm. 


financial 


Bills  of  exchange  bought  and 
sold.  Cable  Transfer*  to  Eu- 
rope and  South  Africa.  Com- 
mercial and  Travellers'  Letters 
of  Credit.  Collections  miule. 
International  Cheque*.  Cer- 
tificates of  Deposit. 

Brown  Brothers  A.  Co., 

HANKINS,  No.  S»  WailStsmt 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


Where  to  Spend 
This  Summer 

The  I-ackawannn  Railroad’s 

booklet,  "Mountain  and 

Lake  Resorts,”  will  tell  you  how  you  can  go. 
where  you  can  stay,  what  you  can  ace.  and  how 
much  it  will  co*t.  144  page*,  profusely  illus- 
trated. In  addition  it  contains  a clever  little 
love  story  entitled: 

“ A Chase  for  An  Heiress  ” 

Js  w|[|  be  sent  tor  »0  cent*  In  stamp®,  A«lilre*» 

CEO.  A.  CULLEN,  General  Passenger  Agent 
26  Exchange  Place  (Dept.  6).  New  York  City 


Copprigbt  notice 


(1,M  A,  XXf.  N'h  Itaaofl.  May  ».  1907.- I.ibnanv  or 
l ost.^isk.  it,  wit;  H*  H nm*mb*rrJ,  Th.it  0*1  the  mirth  a»y 
i.<  May,  IWt,  <H«.rK«  T.  Fish,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y-.  I.uil.  dc 
pa„iinf  In  till*  fMlirs  the  title  <>f  ■ IKHIK.  Ihr  llUrsf  *Mdj 
1.  the  frillowlnc  wor.lv  l»  wit;  “ Aroertcan  Manual  *.f 
Parliamentary  1j»w  <ir  llw  Common  Ij»  "I  l»rlil>erali,« 
AsseusWIo*.  Ijutesnnllrelly  Arrnniced  fur  il.e  l -c  »f  l'l» 
llamcnlarlan  and  the  M>»]ce,  By  tsejnte  r.h  h.  Hsreer 
A Hiuihcn,  New  York  and  l-omUm.  the  rial*  where,  1 ne 
- ■ a.. thus  and  pn.prirl.rf  In  con  fen aili y with  the  laws 


ot  the  United  Male*  res|.«  lln«  capyrlaliu. 

1 sir.-ed  1 1 1 r a to  a 1 l*i  was,  l.ihrort«m*t  . - -- 

Ity  TTioNVAl.ii  Soliiiko.  HrattUw 

• ' <r  fourteen  ye«r»  from  May  In.  1907. 


MORTON  TRUST  COMPANY 


$2,000,000.00 

$8,034,067.97 


3*  NASSAU  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

Capital  - - - 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  - 

- OFFICERS 

LEVI  P.  MORTON.  President 

THOMAS  F.  RYAN.  Vice-President  CHARLES  M.  ALLEN.  Vice-President 

JAMES  K.  CORBIERE,  Vice-President  M.  M.  FRANCIS,  Secretary 


John  Tacdr  Avtos. 

tiN«M4<  H A URN, 
<.«.»<.«  F.  KaKRR. 
Kl.WAHH  I lUMwiaa, 
pact.  D.  Cravatm, 
Frrdrni;  CtoMWUln 


HAUL  D.  CRAVATM,  Counsel 

DIRECTORS 

Janes  B Din.«.  A.  D.  J' 


Hramv  M Kla..T,s 


joAani  I.aros  '.u«, 

D.  O Mii.ia. 

I.BVI  P Mn«fn». 
K1c1.n1.  A McCvWV. 
W.  Oakman, 


Lbvi  P.  Montoi. 

Thomas  F.  Rvah, 

Chari**  H.  Allrk. 


IAH«  N JeaVIR. 

W*.  r««  S.  Johnston. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Ko WARD  J Hrrwinii, 

Paul  D.  Cratath, 
G-  G.  Havrn. 


Samvri.  Rra. 

WiNTNRor  R.thrrrvrd, 
Thomas  f.  Ryan, 

Jacor  II.  Schify, 
Vai.rstinr  P.  SnYDCR, 
Hair*  Paynr  WiilTNRT. 


y Payn*  Wmitn»». 


ABBOTT'S  UQI^ 


Make*  the  l*et.t  rrwkudl.  A delUcMfal  »r.«t.*llc 
lor  all  wine,  spirit  and  soda  hevermaes.  A tattle- 
ftp.  H.nful  in  an  ounce  of  -h.-rry  or  »w,e«e«rd  water 
afirr  imtalft  atft-rds  rt-lsrf  And  aid*  aiKestlon, 

Important  to  »ee  that  it  is  Abbott’s. 
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Smiling  Joe 

You  uw  Kim  last  summer.  He  runs  around 
now  just  like  other  children.  And  the  Hospital 
at  the  Seashore  (or  which  he  pleaded,  to  uve 
others  from  being  crippled  (or  life  by  tuberculosis 
of  the  bones  and  glands,  is  assured. 

But  the  Battle  is  Still  On 

with  the  dark,  crowded  tenements  which  manu- 
facture crippled  children  and  break  down  their 
parents.  Our  twenty-five  visitors,  trained  in  the 
school  of  loving  service  daily  carry  relief,  wise 
counsel,  and  courage  into  the  darkest  homes. 
Would  you  not  like  to  have  a part,  real  and  per- 
sonal, in  this  work,  by  sending  a gift  to  carry  it  on? 
If  desired,  we  will  gladly  write  just  how  and  for 
whom  it  is  used. 

Last  Summer 

friends  aD  over  the  Union,  from  Alaska,  and  Can- 
ada, helped  us  give  Fresh-Air  Outings  to  23,05 1 
women  and  children.  Our  Sea-side  home. 

Beautiful  Sea  Breeze 

with  its  cool  shade,  good  food,  clean  Mnd,  ocean 
bathing,  is  ready  to  welcome  25,000  this  summer. 

Bow  Many  Will  You  Send? 

25  cento  give*  a mother  <n  child  one  glorious  day  of  free- 
dom, iweet  cool  aii,  good  food  and  fun  in  the  aaad 
and  tuif. 

$1.00  Idt  a little  family  enjoy  it  all  together. 

2 JO  will  give  a whole  week  of  new  life  and  cheer  to  a 
toiler,  an  under-fed  work- 
ing girl,  or  a tonvalcactng  patient. 

5.00  makes  a teething  baby  and  its  “ little  mother  ” of  ten 
happy  for  a week. 

10.00  givei  four  run-down  school  children  a freah  start  for 
next  year. 

25.00  sendi  a car-load  of  careworn  people  olf  for  the  day 
and  brings  them  bark  with  new  courage. 

50.00  name*  a room  for  the  season. 

125.00  gives  a happy  earussson  to  500  mothers  and  children. 

$50,000  NEEDED  FOR  THE  SEASON'S  WORK 

R.  S.  Mintum,  Treasurer,  Room  215,  No.  105 
EaA  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

New  York  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor 

R.  FULTON  CUTTING, 


Birmingham.  MB.  Ilwlfhl,  III. 

Ilol  Krrlae*,  Aft.  UsrlM,  lad. 

Baa  rraHflw*.  t at  — ' 


For  Liquor  and 

Drug  Using 

A scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  27  yeara 

AT  THE  FOLLOWING  NEELEY  INSTITUTES: 

i.  U.K  a*..  W hit#  Plain*.  X.  T.  IHlsh.. 


I . Maai..«,  AS*. 
r,.rl I »•>.!.  Mr. 


Waahlaataa.  IS.  t..  brand  H«,l4s  Slfk,  Sarlh  Caanaj,  N . M. 

air  to.  Caplin)  nr.  * ».  «.!!•»*  A...  Hultala.  S.  V.  Hi 


Wtlu  Plain*.  X.  T.  Illlabara.  IV. 

!"*■  l.nrnai  at-  Calamity*.  IS..  ISIS  tilth  Air, 

■a.  V»h..  Iim;  V IM.iat  «...  ••r*%|iUnrr.  M.  I. 

' — -aadththMa.  Phlladrlahla.  Pa..  KUhmaad,  Va. 

“ " «l#  V llraad  Si.  Taraata.  ISat..  Caaa4a. 

larrlaharg.  Pa.  Ibadan.  I aplaad. 


Intending  purchasers  of  a STRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS  Piano,  or  Piano  and 
Self-Player  combined,  should  not  fail  to  examine  the  merit*  of  the  world-renowned 


PIANOS 


PIANOS 


and  the  ‘-SOHMER-CECILIAN"  Inside  Players,  which  surpass  all  others. 

SOHMER  i COMPANY,  New  York. 


Saved 

A CEUTA  I x lady,  noted  fur  her  kind  heart 
and  open  hand,  wan  approached  nut  long 
ago  by  a man  who,  with  tragic  air.  la-gun : 

" A man,  madam,  is  often  forced  by  the 
whip  »f  hunger  to  many  thing*  from  which 
Ida  Very  noul  shrinks — and  so  it  la  with  me 
at  lids  time.  I’nk***,  mudam.  in  the  name  of 
pit v vou  give  me  aaalatanee,  L will  la-  rvmi- 
iH-lli-rl  to  do  something  which  I never  before 
liuve  done,  which  I would  greatly  dial  Ike  to  do." 

Much  impressed,  the  lady  made  haale  to 
place  In  Ilia  lianda  a live -dollar  bill.  Aa  the 
man  |Ma-keted  It  with  profuse  thanks,  alio 
Inquired: 

"And  what  la  the  dreadful  thing  I have 
kept  you  from  doing,  my  poor  man?" 

Work,*'  wa»  the  brief  umi  mournful  reply. 


Abstemious 

A I Ion  ton  minister  aava  that  not  long  ago 
lie  wna  dining  with  a friend.  Another  guent, 
present  win*  u young  man  from  Kentucky, 
and  the  minister  wax  much  pleased  by  tho 
youlh'a  MNiu-what  diniilent  yet  self  |*>->!»es»ed 
manner,  lie  ahm  noted  tliat  the  young  man 
had  left  Ida  wine  untouched. 

“ Don’t  you  drink  wine.  Mr.  Clayton?”  the 
clianning  daughter  of  the  load  n-ked,  lift- 
ing Iter  own  glass  ami  Hiniling  across  at  tin- 
young  man. 

” No;  ] never  do,”  he  replied,  blushing. 

"Oh,  but  1 am  sure  you  will  this  time — 
jiiat  one  little  glaaa — with  mr?”  she  initiated. 

**  No,  thank  you,”  was  the  resolute  re- 
ply, mid  the  minister  looked  upon  him  with 
growing  admiration.  The  young  latly  very 
nearly  achieved  a pout. 

*•  Vou  won’t,  then?”  she  asked. 

“ No,”  wa»  the  firm  reply,  though  the 
bill  sit  of  efiiluirrnxxincnt  deepened  nil  Ids 
rheek.  **  I never  drink  wine.”  he  atlded  ; **  hut 
if — er — you  lutve  got  n little  old  Itourlmn. 
I reckon  I could  stand  three  nr  four  fingcra." 


A Literal  Translation 

WllEX  tlencral  Kuroki  visited  Yale  and 
heard  the  enllege  yell,  he  turneil  to  one  of 
the  interpreter*  in  the  party  and  asked, 
’*  What  ure  they  saving?” 

**  They  have  just  remarked.”  explained 
the  interpreter,  "that  they  are  very  glad, 
indeed,  to  see  you.  ami  that  they  hope  you 
will  come  again  and  stay  longer.  They  con 
gratuhite  you  upon  your  victories  in  tlw 
nut,  and,  in  concliisinn.  they  wish  to  inform 
you  thnt  you  have  la-en  unanimously  elected 
a Non  of  a Oamholier.” 


Stung 

Theme  is  a hiw  in  Texas  whk'li  requires 
commercial  travellers  to  pu  reliant*  a I ieen-«e 
before  they  may  «h>  business.  a law  either 
unknown  to.  or  disregarded  hy.  a certain 

{latent-medicine  man  from  New  Kngland. 
le  was  just  emerging  from  n drug-store, 
where  he  had  placed  an  order,  when  a 
stranger  came  tip  nntl  addressed  him. 

’*  You  sell  Brown's  Ikaton  Bitter*,  don’t 
you?”  the  stranger  asked. 

"Yes:  and  I’d  like  to  aell  yon  a «um* — 
c-ure  you  ao  quick  you  won't  have  hern  sick 
yesterday — fact !”  t Ur*  drummer  said. 

*'  All  right.  How  much  is  she?"  the 
stranger  asked,  pulling  out  his  pocket  hook, 
nml  bnnding  over  the  five  Hollars  demantleti. 
receiving  in  exehange  an  order  on  the  local 
freight-agent  for  hi*  case. 

" Now.  I'd  ju*t  like  to  see  your  license  t" 
(s-ddle — I’m  the  sheriff,”  the  stranger  said, 
pleasantly. 

"You’ve  got  me- -twenty-five,  isn’t  it?" 
the  drummer  asked,  offering  the  money.  “I 
don’t  anppwse  it  will  lie  necessary  for  me  to 
appear?” 

•*  No.  that  will  hi*  all  right.”  the  sheriff 
replied.  Then  he  looked  at  the  order  for 
the  ease  of  medicine.  " What  am  1 going 
to  do  with  this  stuff?”  he  asked. 

” I’ll  give  you  n dollar  for  it."  the  drummer 
suggested,  and  the  trade  was  made. 

••  \nd  do  i/tiu  hap|ien  to  liave  a license  t*1 
peddle?  Huh,  1 thought  not.  Well,  jmn 
have  Ims-ii  trading  with  me— selling  g«*d* 
wit  In mt  n license — guess  I’ll  go  file  a com- 
plaint against  you.”  the  drummer  said,  sweet 
Iv.  \nd  the  next  morning  the  sheriff,  with 
a sheepish  grin.  ]iaid  a line  of  twenty’ll** 
dollars. 
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Naval  Gunnery  Achievements 

Till;  season  of  target  prartirc  with  big 
puns  of  tin*  navy  ha-  »**»nlt«*«l  in  some  no- 
table achievements.  although  tlx*  details  of 
tlx*  firing*  on  tlx*  target  rangi-*  have  not 
jet  I •p*,ii  disrloued  iii  tlx*  form  of  Hie  u*ual 
general  order.  which  in  to  appear  in  a week 
..r  two  from  the  llureau  of  Navigation  of  tlx* 
\avv  DejMirtment.  In  the  first  place.  all  of 
the  ship*  made  a better  -bowing  than  on  any 
previous  occasion,  which  is  the  more  re- 
markable U-i-auM'  in  this  *c*«nn‘-  firing  the 
i<xmni**ionci|  ollicer*  «||<|  not  awi>t  in  I hr 
jsdiiting  of  the  guns.  All  of  it  wa*  done  hy 
tlx*  gunner*.  There  WUs  a prnx-plildc  iin- 
pn»v<*tnent  in  tlie  ■laimi  of  handling  ain- 
miinilion.  loading  "f  guns,  a-  well  u*  aim- 
ing' ami  tiring.  ami  the  unity  of  work  wa*  the 
rtTert  i*f  a personal  interest  in  tlx*  duty  and 
the  dew  ire  of  the  gun  crews  to  make  the 
lawt  jM.Hxil.h-  showing.  Thla  ai«  an  effective 
among  the  tliijM  which  form  a |*art  «f  the 
raeitie  fleet,  on  duty  in  Inane  waters,  that 
every  one  of  tho-r  vntrli  la-long  to  tlie 
■ alar " rlatw,  indicating  that  tlx*  gunners 
made  a record  of  more  than  eighty  five  |ier 
cent,  of  hit*.  In  fact,  three  of  the  type 
tro|>hifn  go  to  ships  of  the  Pacific  fleet,  and 
I hone  in  home  waters.  The  /h.a/oa  will  »e- 
cure  the  cruiser  l rojdiy,  won  last  year  by  the 
Hnlttmnrf ; the  I’nnrrlnn  ha*  won  the  pnn- 
• ■mt  trophy,  won  Inst  year  by  tlx*  fto/pAin,* 
and  the  1‘rrMe  has  won  the  torpedo-lmat 
trophy.  whieli  wa*  la*t  year  im -cured  hy  the 
frrry.  The  Istlllr-shiii  trophy  I hi*  year  gis-* 
to  the  l".  S.  S.  Ilhivii*  of  the  Allantie  licet. 
The  ITisronain  won  that  trophy  last  year. 

In  tlx*  discussion*  of  age  aa  an  In- 
fluential factor  in  the  naval  jimumnel,  *ome 
statistic*  which  have  readied  the  llureau 
of  Navigation  rc»|**ct ing  the  gunner*  on 
Inxird  one  of  the  hatth-  «hi|m  of  tlx*  Atlantic 
fleet  will  jirnvr  interest ing.  Of  the  1 2 inch 
pun  |M>inters,  including  trainers,  the  average 
aye  of  twelve  men  is  idiown  to  Is*  24.1!  years, 
the  oldest  I wing  thirty  -even  and  the  young 
est  nineteen,  with  three  aped  twenty  years 
each.  The  three  12  im-h  gun  captain*  had  an 
average  of  2.1  II  years,  the  oldest  heinp  I wen 
ly  six  and  the  youngest  nineteen  years.  Of 
tlx*  eighty-six  men  in  the  12  inch  rrews.  in 
addition  to  the  jsiinters  and  gun  captain*, 
the  average  age  was  twenty -one  years,  the 
ohleat  three  lacing  thirty  one.  thirty,  and 
twenty-seven  years,  respectively ; thr  young- 
est age  wa*  eighteen  years,  of  which  there 
were  nineteen.  The  average  age  of  the  thirty 
two  fi-inrli-gun  |siintera.  not  including  sight- 
•*  tters.  wa*  23  3 years:  tlx*  oldest  wa*  thirty 
•is  years,  two  ls-ing  that  age.  and  the  young- 
est was  twenty  years,  with  seven  men  of  that 
ape.  The  average  of  the  thirteen  IV- inch -gun 
captains  wa*  22.1*  years,  the  oldest  Wing 
thirty-nine  and  the  youngest  nineteen,  with 
five  who  were  twenty  year*  of  age.  Tlx* 
ll  inch  crews,  in  addition  to  pointers  ami 
captains,  had  an  average  age  for  the  ninety 
eight  of  3«.S  years,  tlx*  oldest  heinp  thirty 
two  years  of  uge  and  the  youngest  seventeen 
year*  old.  three  ls*ing  of  that  age.  while 
Iwpntv-tbree  were  eighteen  years  of  age. 


Just  That 

Tlir.UK  i*  a certain  old  gentleman  who  jiar- 
takes  of  tlx*  mialilies  of  the  diamond  a*  it  i* 
mined,  hut  whose  lark  of  " jsilish  " is  a *ad 
trial  to  his  eldest  daughter.  Thr  old  genlle- 
mail,  a*  he  expresses  it.  “ got  thar  with  IhiIIi 
feet  when  some  dude  invr-alera  pome  pi  rut  in' 
round  tlx*  range."  Not  long  ago  the  family 
were  gathered  in  the  library,  one  of  the 
window*  of  whieli  via*  open. 

“ That  air — " the  father  liegan.  hut  wa» 
quickly  interru|iteil. 

"Father  dear,  don't  say  ‘that  air’ — say 
’that  /Acre.’ " the  daughter  admonished 

**  Well,  this  ear — " he  again  attempted, 
hut  wa*  a*  quickly  brought  to  a halt. 

” Nor  ‘ this  Vre  ; ’ this  Arrr’  is  rorreet,” 
he  was  Inld. 

Tlie  old  gentleman  rose  with  an  nngrv 
snort.  " l.ook  here.  Mary.”  he  «aid.  with 
tsprily,  “Of  course  I know  you  have  I teen 
to  school  and  all  that,  hut  I reckon  I know 
what  I want  In  say.  an’  I am  going  to  sav  it. 
I believe  I feel  a odd  in  this  ear  from  that 
air.  and  I’m  guing  to  shut  the  window!” 
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Ball-Pointed  Pens 

TRUE  TO  THE  POLE 

Made  with  mathematical  precision.  Hull -Pointed  Pens 
glide  smoothly  over  the  roughest  surface,  enabling  the 
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EomoN  How  to  Get  Strong  and  How  to  Stay  So 

By  WILLIAM  BLAIKIE 

A valuable  hook,  with  practical,  rommon-sense  directions  that  can  Iw  followed  hjr  any  ana.  $1.00  uct  (instate  extra) 
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Coldwell's 
Motor  Mower 
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COLDWELL 
LAWN  MOWERS 

HAND.  HORSE  AND  MOTOR  POWER 

600  ON  THE  PARKS  OF  GREATER  NEW  YORK 

They  will  also  be  used 

EXCLUSIVELY 

on  the  grounds  of  the 

Jamestown  Exposition 

H your  dealer  does  not  »ell  them,  write 
lor  our  catalogue  and  tve  will 
quote  you  special  prices. 

ALL  OUR  MOWtM  ROUITIVCLV  GUARANTEED 

COLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 

50  Cold  well  Street,  - Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

HUNTER 

RYE 


IS  THE  BEST  WHISKEY.  HENCE 
THE  MOST  WHOLESOME  NO 
PRAISE  COULD  BE  STRONGER 
NO  TESTIMONY  MORE  CON- 
VINCING THAN  THE  AP- 
PROVAL  OF  ITS  MU.UONS 
OF PATRONS 


at  H 
iUarttntqup 

Broadway,  32d  and  33d  Streets 

Under  the  unit  management  as  llte  Hotel  St.  Denis 

That  splendid  service  and  attention  to 
small  details  that  have  made  the  “St.  Dene” 
famous  among  the  older  New  York  holds 
are  now  duplicated  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
shopping  and  theatre  district. 

The  Martinique  offers  at  moderate 
rates  the  very  highest  standard  of  en- 
tertainment to  the  transient  public. 

Rooms  $2  and  upwards. 

With  bath  $>.50  and  upwards. 

Parlor,  bedroom  and  bath 
$6  and  upwards. 

The  Martinique  restaurants  have 
already  become  famous  for  their  ex- 
cellence of  cuisine  and  service. 


Wm.  Taylor  & Son 
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Wild  Life  of  Orchard  and  Field 

By  ERNEST  INGERSOLL 


m “LAKE  SHORE  LIMITED”: 


Leaves  New  York  5:30  every  afternoon  via  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL. 
Arrives  Chicago  4:00  next  afternoon  via  LAKE  SHORE. 
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The  Mystics 


A YOUNG  man,  whose  fanatic  uncle  wills  away  the  family  estate  to  a secret 
brotherhood,  discovers  the  secrets  of  the  society,  and  plans  a daring  coup  to 
recover  his  possessions.  He  appears  as  the  Mystic  Prophet  whose  advent  is 
daily  awaited,  and  is  accepted  as  the  Head  of  the  secret  order.  In  this  pre- 
carious situation  the  hero  falls  in  love,  and,  at  the  peril  of  life  and  all,  boldly 
chooses  to  play  the  lover’s  part  Romance  and  mystery  are  delightfully 
mingled  throughout  The  tale  has  the  same  persistent  excitement  and  breath- 
less fascination  which  marked  "The  Masquerader." 

Illustrated.  Price,  $1.25 
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By  KATHERINE  CECIL  THURSTON 

Author  of  "THE  MASQUERADER.” 
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The  new  central  power  station  atWashinJton 
which  is  tofurnish  heat  Ji^'ht  and  power 
for  the  United  States  CapiloljheContoional 
Library  and  Jhe  New  Senate  and  House  Office 
Building  will  be  equipped  with 
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SPOKANE 

and 

Return 


EVERT  DAY  UNTIL  JULY  12.  ACCOUNT 
ANNUAL  CONVENTION  BAPTIST 
YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  UNION.  SPOKANE 


Above  rate  is  from  Chicago — proportionately  low 
rates  from  all  eastern  points. 

Only  $62. 60  round  trip,  Chicago  to  Seattle,  Portland, 
Tacoma,  and  other  Puget  Sound  points,  on  same 
dates.  Return  limit,  September  15,  1907.  Liberal 
stop-overs.  See  the  Rockies  in  daylight.  Take  the 

“Oriental  Limited” 

or  the  Fast  Mail— daily  from  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  to 
Spokane  and  Seattle,  via  Great  Northern  Railway.  Din- 
ing Cars,  Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping  Cars.  Com- 
partment-Observation Car  on  the  “Oriental  Limited." 

For  Information  reganllne  routes  and  rat«8  from  jrour  city, 
sail  on  or  addreu 


W.  M.  LOWRIK,  OnrraJ  Eastern  Pmw'r  Ajf*nl,  STB  Hnmlway,  Saw  Yoaa 
C.  VV.  PITTS,  Uditnl  A unit  1‘iu’r  Dept..  TiO  So,  Clark  Sc,  CHI«:«uO 
A.  I-  CRAIG,  (inanl  l‘u>«i«er  A itcnt,  St.  Paul 


Alaska  — Yukon  — Pacific  Bxpoaltlon.  Saattle.  Jono-Oetotwr,  1900 


i^Great  Northern  Railway^, 


The  Majestic  Beauty 


of  Fujiyama,  the  sacred  mouniain  of  Japan, 
is  but  one  of  the  many  sights  in  that  land  of 
mystery  which  fascinate  the  American  traveler. 
Fujiyama  is  about  seventy-five  miles  from  Yo- 
kohama, the  first  port  of  call  on  the  trip  to 


Japan  and  China 


gcr  recently  wrote  us.  “If  I were  to  sum  up  in 
one  word  the  merits  of  the  * Minnesota,  it 


Your  trip  to  the  Orient  will  be  a delightful  one 
‘ If  made  on  the  mammoth  steamship  “ MINNE- 
SOTA." which  follows  the  mild  Japan  Current 
from  Seattle  to  the  Orient.  A pleased  passen- 


would  be  with  the  word  coukoktablr." 

For  illustrated  folder  and  full  information  re- 
garding the  trip,  address  nny  representative  of 
the  (>Kr  \T  Nortiikrn  Railway.  Northern 
Pacific  Railway,  or 

Great  Northern  Steamship  Company 

BOSTON!  act  WuhinKton  St,  and 

SOT  Old  South  Hide 

NKW  YORK:  ait*  ami  3711  Ito.a.lwsy. 
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How  Microbes  Can  Cure  Disease 

Professor  Robert  Kennedy  Duncan,  of  the  University  of 
Kansas,  tells  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  in  the 
new  practice  of  medicine — a discovery  made  by  a distinguished 
English  investigator,  that  the  most  deadly  microbes  have  their 
use  in  the  curing  of  disease.  Thousands  of  these  microbes,  when 
dead,  arc  injected  into  the  blood  with  the  most  surprising  results. 

The  Origin  of  a Famous  Legal  Battle 

No  legal  battle  in  the  United  States  has  equalled  the  famous 
Dred  Scott  case  in  point  of  historic  interest,  yet  its  origin  has 
remained  largely  a mystery  for  half  a century.  Frederick 
Trevor  Hill  has  made  a minute  study  of  the  case — who  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant  really  were,  what  the  forces  behind 
them  were.  The  story  is  here  told  for  the  first  time. 

Life  in  a Bird  Colony 

Mr.  A.  W.  Dimock  recently  visited  a secluded  part  of  Florida 
where  hundreds  of  species  of  birds  make  their  home.  He  went  to 
study  the  birds  and  not  to  shoot  them.  No  gun  was  fired,  and  the 
birds,  seeing  they  were  not  to  be  injured,  soon  became  perfectly 
tame.  This  article  is  illustrated  with  remarkable  photographs. 

Fictitious  Travel  in  Phantom  Lands 

Dr.  Scott-Keltie,  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  has 
made  a study  of  the  curious  old-time  narratives  of  travel  and 
of  the  astonishing  ideas  of  geography  embodied  in  the  fabulous 
tales  of  the  ancient  writers.  His  article  is  accompanied  by 
many  quaint  and  amusing  old  drawings  and  maps. 

Where  King  Edward  is  Still  a Duke 

Robert  Shacklkton  recently  visited  the  quaint  Channel 
Island  of  Guernsey.  He  writes  of  the  strange  customs  pre- 
vailing there,  the  curious  form  of  government,  the  survival  of 
the  old  French  laws,  and  many  other  interesting  features  of 
life  among  these  isolated  people.  Illustrated  with  drawings 
by  Ernest  Haskell. 

In  Diplomatic  Society 

Madame  de  Bunsen,  the  widow  of  the  distinguished  Ger- 
man diplomat,  continues  her  narrative  of  her  first  experiences 
in  the  society  of  the  diplomatic  world  at  Turin. 

8 Distinguished  Short  Stories 

Variety,  vitality,  and  interest  are  the  keynotes  of  the  short 
stories  of  Harper’s.  Those  in  the  July  magazine  are  typical. 

Stephen  F.  Whitman  has  written  an  exquisitely  humorous 
yet  dramatic  story  of  how  a little  Frenchwoman,  going  out  for 
a walk  in  Paris  under  King  Louis,  started  a war  and  won  a 
noble  husband.  Muriel  Campbell  Dyar  writes  of  two  verv 
real  American  country  boys  who  were  carried  away  by  their 
admiration  for  an  older  and  "tougher”  boy  and  led  into 
imitating  him  most  slavishly.  Anne  O'Hagan’s  story. 
"Bread  Eaten  in  Secret,”  is  a love-story  involving  a strange 
psychic  experience,  and  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford  writes 
in  contrast  of  a romance  of  village  life.  Thomas  A.  Janvier 
tells  a grim  and  supernatural  story  of  the  old  days  in  Mexico, 
and  Grace  Ei.lf.ry  Channing  contributes  a delightful  little 
love-story  of  married  life.  Elmore  Eliot  Peake,  always  a 
strong  writer,  tells  a striking  talc  of  a Southern  mountaineer,  and 
how  a family  feud  is  ended  through  his  love  for  a fearless  girl. 

There  are  many  pictures  in  color  and  tint  in  the  July 
Magazine — pictures  as  interesting  as  the  writing. 
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COMMENT 

Senator  Rayner  and  Mr.  Bryan 

Senator  Ravnkk  has  written  a strong  ami  rational  letter 
to  the  New  York  World,  in  which  he  takes  the  sensible  posi- 
tion that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  com- 
ing campaign  to  bo  true  to  its  traditions — to  be  conservative 
without  being  reactionary.  Men  of  both  parties*  arc  interest- 
ed in  the  fate  of  the  historic  Democratic  party.  Even  thosi 
who  are  now  with  undue  excitement  cheering  on  the  public 
men  who  are  enacting,  without  discussion,  |iassious  and 
prejudices,  ns  well  as  good  intentions  and  wise  pur|xi*o*.  into 
laws,  will  one  day  return  to  our  racial  and  national  faith 
in  deliberation,  in  -thought fulness,  iu  carefulness.  The 
need  of  an  opposition  party  is  always  with  us.  ami  in  that 
need  is  implied  necessarily  the  theory  of  Spencer  that  civ- 
ilised government  is  government  bv  discussion.  Mr.  Ravnkk 
is  n Democratic  leader  of  power  ami  of  influence,  and  he 
sketches  a platform  for  hi?  party  which,  if  adopted,  will  make 
it  a real  opponent  of  the  party  now  in  power.  He  says,  ami 
says  truljr,  that  the  tariff  affords  tin*  real  issue  between  the 
parties.  There  is  no  issue  between  Republican  revision  ami 
Democratic  revision,  but  between  two  parties  who  take  op- 
IKwite  views  of  a tariff.  The  Democratic  party,  if  Mr. 
Raykbr’s  view  prevails,  regards  a tariff  tax  as  one  im|»o*ed 
principally  for  revenue  for  the  general  welfare,  while  the 
Republican  party  regards  such  a tax  us  one  imposed  prin- 
cipally for  tin?  benefit  of  a favored  class.  Ilera  is  the  real 
issue,  as  Mr.  Ray  nek  suggests,  and  herein  ore  enfolded  nil 
other  fiscal  and  economic  issues.  Mr.  Raynkk  names  other 
issues:  he  is  opposed  to  n Federal  or  any  government  pater- 
nalism, and  he  ift  also  antagonistic  to  the  active  movement 
to  deprive  the  States  of  their  rights,  either  by  judicial  con- 
structions of  the  Constitution,  or  by  Congressional  legis- 
lation, or  by  Executive  ignoring  of  the  granted  powers  and 
expressed  restraints.  In  brief,  Mr.  Raynkk’k  plan,  which  i* 
not  acceptable  to  Mr.  Hhyas,  would  construct  a real  opposi- 
tion party,  ho  end  of  which  all  intelligent  student*  of  gov- 
ernment, whether  they  agree  or  disagree  with  Mr.  Ravnkk’s 
programme,  will  approve.  Mr.  Bryan  has  *!«>  spoken.  lie 
arms  to  be  iloubtful  about  his  own  candidacy,  ami  well  he 
may  be.  for  he  is  still  infected  with  the  idea  tluit  the  main 
virtue  of  the  Democratic  party  as  a political  power  lies  iu 
what  he  alludes  to  as  Mr.  Kimmkvelt’s  stealing  the  thunder 
composed  in  the  Bryan  workshop.  The  evidence  shows  that 
the  Democrats  are  growing  weary  of  this  iteration. 

The  South  and  Mr.  Bryan 

Tt  become*  more  ami  more  certain  that  the  opposition  to 
Mr.  Bryan  in  the  South  i*  increasing  in  vigor  and.  pre- 
sumptively, in  ntimlicr*.  Not  only  an-  the  Democrat*  of 
the  Southern  States,  like  their  fellow  partisans  of  the  North, 
looking  about  them  for  oilier  men  who  may  be  better  can- 
didates than  Mr.  Bryan,  but  they  believe  that  they  are  dis- 


covering thorn.  The  impatience  with  which  Mr.  Buyan’x 
frequent  appearances  are  received,  if  we  are  to  accept  the 
reuiark*  of  Southern  newspaper*  as  expressive  of  the  feelings 
of  the  communities  in  which  tiny  are  published,  also  indicates 
his  waning  popularity.  The  good  taste  of  his  visit  to  at- 
tend the  Conf«*dorate  veterans’  reunion  is  questioned.  Wheth- 
er the  criticism  lx-  sound  or  not,  it  is  indicative  of  sentiment. 
Hut  it  is  not  only  in  sentiment,  in  fcqling,  in  expression*  of 
loss  of  faith,  that  the  Southern  iicw*|Nipcr*  are  indulging. 
They  arc  giving  excellent  reasons  for  not  desiring  Mr.  Bryan 
a*  tile  Democratic  candidate  in  1908.  The  Baltimore  Sun, 
for  example,  which  is  one  of  the  calmest  ami  most  trusted 
of  Southern  Democratic  newspapers,  declares  that  Mr. 
Bryan  is  not  the  kind  of  Democrat  the  South  believes  in. 
The  South  does  not  believe  in  wiping  out  State  boundary- 
lines,  us  do  Mr.  Bryan  ami  Mr.  R<m>kkvfj,t.  Its  people  un- 
derstand perfectly  that  this  would  be  accomplished  by  the 
government  ownership  whic-h  Mr.  Bryan  advocates.  More- 
over, the  Sun  believe*  that  the  tariff  is  the  issue,  and  asserts 
that  the  majority  of  the  Southern  people  agree  with  it,  while 
it  holds  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  lukewarm  concerning  it.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  true  that  people  are  opposing  Mr.  Bryan  merely 
because  they  arc  weary  of  hi*  eloquence,  although  it  is  evi- 
dent that  some  are  bo  nun-ed,  stimulating  ami  impressive 
tli- *ugh  that  eloquence  lias  been ; but  because  Mr.  Bryan’s 
political  convictions  and  policies  do  not  fit  in  with  the  think- 
iug  of  men  whose  votes  are  necessary  to  tin:  making  of  either 
a Pemoreatic  candidate  or  a Democratic  President. 

A Southern  Democratic  Candidate 

The  talk  ol  a Southern  Democratic  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent may,  unexplained,  mislead  people  who  are  prone  to  mis- 
take allusion  for  advocacy.  The  Houston  Post  speaks  the 
right  word  when  it  say*.  u We  do  not  ask  the  Democratic 
l«arty  to  nominate  n Southern  man  because  he  is  from  the 
South,  but  we  do  ask  that  our  statesmen  be  considered  upon 
their  merit*  and  not  debarred  without  consideration  because 
they  arc  from  the  South.”  This  is  an  expression  of  the 
South'*  conviction  that  u Southern  citizen  of  the  United 
States  shall  enjoy  all  the  privilege*  of  hi*  birth  and  hi* 
citizenship  without  any  question,  and  without  the  thought 
of  qiH'stioii,  precisely  a*  we  impose  upon  him,  without  ques- 
tion, the  burden*  or  obligation*  of  citizenship,  or  accept  from 
him,  gladly  and  thankfully,  the  sacrifice*  of  citizenship.  We 
cheered  the  Southern  volunteer  as  la-  marched  to  the  Spanish 
war,  and  us  wo  hailed  him  as  a brother  in  arms,  we  could 
not  patriotically  question  his  right  to  any  of  the  honors  of 
the  state  because  his  father  or  grandfather  fought  with  I.ee 
or  Jackson.  It  scent*  as  though  this  explanation  should  not 
Ixi  necessary,  but  it  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Houston  editor, 
when  he  wrote  hi*  paragraph,  that  it  hud  been  the  fashion 
to  deny  his  people’s  right*  to  struggle  for  high  national 
honors,  and  that  they  hud  so  keenly  fell  thi*  that  they  had 
lost  the  feeling  that  the  republic  would  be  incomplete  until, 
as  the  Pant  say*,  their  statesmen  are  u considered  upon  their 
merit*  ami  not  debarred  without  consideration  because  they 
are  from  the  South.” 

Ohio  and  Harmony 

For  some  reason  the  Ohio  trouble  become*  more  ami  more 
difficult  of  precise  understanding.  One  day  an  announce- 
ment is  made  tluit  harmony  between  the  faetion*  has  lieen 
contracted  for  by  Brother  Charles  and  Senator  Dick,  and 
that  Secretary  Taft  is  to  he  the  Ohio  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent ami  that  Senator  Fora  ken  is  not  to  be  opp4»«cd  for  a 
tliinl  teim.  The  next  day  Mr.  Fokaker  denies  that  he  ha* 
luken  any  part  in  iiiaknur  any  *ueh  agreement,  notwithstand- 
ing die  fact  that  his  headquarters  are  closed.  All  this  may 
be  strange  to  the  people  of  oilier  State*,  but  not  to  Ohioan*. 
They  understand  because  they  are  brad  in  their  own  political 
way*.  Of  one  thing  we  may  all  be  sun* — Ohio  hn*  not  yet 
obeyed  any  order*  about  her  delegates  or  her  next  Senator. 

Mr.  Knox's  Candidacy 

The  Pennsylvania  Republican  State  convention  not  only 
declared  that  Senator  Kx«»\  wa*  the  choice  of  the  State  for 
the  nomination  of  ions.  bur  Mr.  Knox  accepted  the  honor. 
It  i*  asserted  tluit  thi*  candidacy  wa*  very  gravely  received 
by  the  President  mid  by  other  leader*  of  the  movement  for 
Air.  Taft,  and  tluil  they  have  begun  to  take  active  step*. 
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It  if*,  on  the  whole.  u curious  movement.  Mr.  Knox,  when 
lie  was  Attorney-General  iti  Mr.  Kooskvklt's  cabinet.  was 
not  only  a *l***idcd  favorite  of  the  President,  but  Mr.  Ro**»:- 
vklt  admired  him  immensely.  Mr.  Knox  ww*  certainly  of 
great  use  to  him.  and  greatly  helped  to  further  some  of  the 
most  iiu|w>rtiuit  of  his  «k**ign».  Sinn*  Mr.  Knox  left  the 
cabinet  to  enter  tho  Senate.  Mr.  R*kb*kyklt  regretfully  ex- 
pressing his  willingness  there  has  not  1nm*ii  apparent  be- 
tween the  two  that  complete  union  which  once  existed.  It 
may  safely  la*  Mid  that  Mr.  Kxox’w  can<lii|acy  is  not  one 
that  Mr.  Ruohkvklt  enn  heartily  desire,  while  it  is  ora*  that 
he  cannot  openly  and  aggressively,  at  least  not  yet,  oppose. 
How  strong  a tight  the  tainted  Pennsylvania  machine  eon 
make  in  Is-half  of  Mr.  Knox  or  uii.vInmIv  else  <|cpcmla  mainly 
upon  the  moral  quality  of  the  next  Republican  national  con- 
vention. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  gives  as  one  reason  for  taking  the  Knox 
candidacy  seriously,  that  the  “ country  cannot  forever  ‘dwell 
.in  the  midst  of  alarms.’  There  arc  many  indications  that 
it  has  grown  weary  of  unrest — not  least  of  which  is  the 
President's  own  carefully  balanced  sjieceh  ut  Indianapolis.” 

Governor  Hughes  Docs  s Valuable  Service 

The  reasons  given  by  Governor  IIioues  for  vetoing  the 
two-ceiit-fare  bill  are  tit  to  be  attentively  considered  by  all 
mem  hers*  of  State  legislature*  which  have  Ih*o»  busy  with 
similar  legislation,  and  by  all  Governors  who  have  signet] 
like  bills.  Pointing  out  (bat  14  an  arbitrary  dislocation  of 
tariffs  by  the  fiat  of  the  Legislature  without  investigation  is 
a matter  of  serious  concern,"  and  that  “if  flat  freight-rates, 
either  for  all  commodities  or  for  different  kinds  of  commodi- 
ties, were  similarly  to  lie  fixed  by  tho  legislature  without  in- 
vestigation or  pro{n*r  ascertainment  of  their  justice,  our  rail- 
road business  ami  our  industrial  and  commercial  interests 
would  Ik*  thrown  into  confusion.”  he  gtn-s  on  to  say: 

I do  not  ne-an  to  Is*  um1«-n»ln«d  as  saving  that  s maximum  t wo- 
ven t puAsengi-r  rate  would  Is-  iinn-a-amahly  low.  It  might  tie  high 
enough  in  many  <•»»«•*.  I'msihly  it  would  tie  high  enough  in  all 
| fully  appreciate  the  fuel  that  those  who  have  promoted 
this  hill  U-li.-vi-  that  such  a rate  would  Is*  fair.  Hut  I deem  it 
most  ini|M>rtnnt  that  tin-  jioliry  of  dealing  with  matter*  of  this 
sort  arbitrarily,  by  legislative  rule  of  general  application  without 
reference  to  tin-  demands  of  justice  in  particular  cases,  should  be 
condemned. 

Every  working  man.  every  tradesman,  and  every  citizen  believing 
hinewlf  to  have  aught  at  stake  in  tin-  prosjieritv  of  tin-  country 
should  delenniiMsIl v op|Mise  it.  For  it  not  only  threaten*  the  sta- 
bility of  business  enterprise  whirl)  makes  our  prosperity  possible. 
Imt  it  substitutes  unrasoti  for  sound  judgment,  the  ilbconsUJrrrd 
demand*  of  resentment  for  the  spirit  of  fair  play,  and  make*  im 
possible  patient  and  honorable  effort  to  correct  abuses. 

That  is  excellent  sense,  and  the  country  is  to  be  congratulate*! 
on  having  it  ufficinlly  expounded  in  a veto  message  by  a 
Governor  of  New  York.  “The  bill.”  says  Governor  Hroiiea, 
“ represents  a policy  seriously  mistaken  and  pregnant  with 
disaster.”  So  it  does.  and  *o  *lo  all  like  bills  wherever  passed. 

The  Mayor  and  the  Recount 

The  bill  for  a recount  of  the  mayoralty  vote  of  11X15  is  not 
a sound  pice**  of  legislation.  It  may  Ik*  that  Mayor  MH’lkl- 
Lax  was  not  honestly  eleeted,  and  that  a recount  of  all  the 
votes  would  show  thiit  Mr.  Hkakst  should  have  hu«l  tin*  office. 
It  d«*s  not  follow  that,  more  than  a year  afterwards,  there 
should  he  a law  passed  providing  for  a recounting  of  some 
of  tho  ballots,  and  a ivoponing  of  a controversy  which,  under 
the  law  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  the  election,  was  settled. 
A good  many  competent  public  philosophers  believe  that 
election  controversies  should  he  settled  once  forever,  and 
object  to  Hny  recount  of  votes.  Mr.  Sauckl  J.  Tiijjkn  was 
one  of  tlie*e,  and  that,  too,  at  a time  when  he  wo*  doing  his 
utmost  to  dethrone  Tammany,  ami  when  Tammany  was  in 
command  **f  the  ballot-boxes.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  Mr. 
McClellan  ought  not  to  want  the  ofliee  if  he  was  not  hon- 
estly elected  to  it.  ami  then-  is  no  evidence,  in  his  objection* 
to  Governor  lliutiK.s’x  recount  bill,  that  he  is  of  any  other 
mind  than  that  of  an  honorable  man.  But  it  is  a law  of 
doubtful  expediency  that  singles  out  one  city  for  its  opera- 
tion. one  election  in  that  city,  while  it  provides  for  only  a 
partial  recount,  making  it  at  the  same  time  so  costly  for  the 
defendant  Mayor  to  defend  his  rights  that  an  attempt  to 
do  so  thoroughly  would  bankrupt  any  man  not  very  wealthy. 
The  State  ami  the  city  may  not  Is*  especially  in  tern*  ted  in 
the  immediate  controversy  between  the  two  men,  hut  this  is 


a hit  of  legislation  that  is  bad.  according  to  all  sound  theories 
of  lawmaking,  ami  is  characteristic  of  u time  when  a new 
law,  passed  without  discussion,  is  sup|M)s«-d  to  afford  the 
pro]>cr  rcin***ly  for  any  evil  that  way  occur  to  tlie  mind  rtf 
any  statesman. 

The  New  England  “Merger” 

New  England,  Boston  especially,  is  naturally  much  stirred 
by  the  so-called  merger  between  it*  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road and  its  nominal  New  York.  New  1 Ijivcii.  and  Hartford 
Railroad.  It  is  net,  indeed,  u merger,  or  even  a lease  of  the 
one  road  by  tin.*  other.  Certain  people  who  own  a good  deal 
of  the  New  Haven  stock  liave  acquired  a controlling  interest 
in  the  Boston  and  Maine  road.  A good  many  people,  how- 
ever. are  alarmed  by  the  alleged  consolidation  of  the  two 
vast  properties.  They  are  vast  indeed,  for  after  the  pur- 
chases of  Boston  and  Maine  stock  by  the  New  lluvcn  stoek- 
boklera — or  tin*  exchange  of  one  stock  for  the  other — nearly 
all  of  the  railroad  business  of  New  England  will  la*  curried 
on  by  the  same  sot  of  share -owners.  The  two  roads,  however, 
will  remain  separate  corporation*,  managed  by  separate  of- 
ficers ami  separate  boards  of  directors,  while  tlie  Boston  ami 
Maine  will  continue  to  In-  a Massachusetts  corporation  sub- 
ject to  tlw*  law*  of  the  commonwealth.  President  Mkllkx 
of  the  New  Haven  road  promises  great  advantage  to  New 
England  and  to  Boston  by  the  union  of  interests  between 
the  two  roads,  and  it  is  well  known  that  New  England  has 
much  to  complain  of  because  of  existing  truns|>ortutioti  con- 
ditions, and  because  of  the  discriminations  against  her  re- 
sulting from  the  working  of  the  present  turiff  law  and  the 
rulings  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  against 
Boston  and  in  favor  of  Philadelphia  ami  Baltimore.  Boston 
bus  had  a sad  foretaste  of  the  effects  of  Federal  control. 
Governor  Griui  has  taken  action  on  the  change  of  ownership 
of  tho  Massachusetts  corporation,  and  has  sent  a message  to 
the  Legislature  recommending  tlie  enaction  of  more  laws. 
Senator  I-oiiuk  sustains  his  action;  but  each  one  of  them 
is  probably  a trifle  hasty-  especially  in  asking  for  laws  against 
overcapitalization,  since  Mr.  Mkllkx  has  promised  that  there 
shall  be  nothing  resembling  water.  Each  seems  to  have  been 
convinced  by  tlie  remarkable  reasoning  in  the  Northern 
Securities  case,  that  tlie  possession  of  a power  for  evir  is 
equivalent  to  the  doing  of  the  evil.  This  assumed  merger 
is  of  such  a character  that  it  appears  as  though  it  might 
Ik*  a good  time  for  lawmakers  to  wait  awhile.  If  any  wrong 
is  actually  done,  Massachusetts,  the  creator  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine,  has  the  remedy  in  her  own  hands;  but  the  com- 
bination may  work  good  to  the  community,  and  if  it  does, 
good  may  he  done  to  all  who  are  either  reflecting  or  shouting 
on  this  subject.  At  all  events.  New  England*  experience 
suggests  that  it  will  he  well  for  Massachusetts  not  only  to 
keep  her  head,  hut  to  maintain  her  control  over  tlie  subject  as 
her  own. 

Groat  Britain  and  Franca  at  the  Peace  Conference 

Tlie  second  peace  conference  meets  at  The  Hague  under 
circumstances  materially  different  from  those  of  its  predeces- 
sor in  1$99.  Even  then  it  coukl  be  foreseen  tlnit  upon  all  ques- 
tions concerning  which  a conflict  of  opinion  or  interest  was 
probable  the  three  Powers  constituting  the  Triple  Alliance — 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy — would  net  together.  A sim- 
ilar cooperation  could  Ik*  predicated  of  the  two  Powers  com- 
posing the  Franco- Russian  league.  Great  Britain,  on  the* 
other  hand,  entered  the  former  conference  as  untrammelled 
as  was  the  United  Stntes.  She  will  have  no  such  liberty  of 
action  to-day.  Her  hands  are  tied  by  treaties  with  Japan 
and  with  France;  she  has  also  cnfpml  into  treaties  with 
Italy  und  Spain  which  define  the  respective  interests  of  the 
signers  with  reference  to  North  Afriea;  and  she  is  ou  the 
eve  of  concluding  an  arrangement  with  Russia  which  shall 
delimit  for  a term  of  years  the  respective  spheres  of  in- 
fluence of  the  two  Powers  in  Asia.  Thus  fettered  in  every 
direction,  the  British  Foreign  Office  will  have  to  consider 
the  wishes  of  the  cosignatories  of  all  its  treaties  heforc  tak 
ing  a definite  position  with  regard  to  any  one  of  the  subjects 
likely  to  occupy  the  foreground  of  discussion.  Yet  even 
Great  Britain  will  find  itself  less  embarrassed  by  specific 
obligations  than  will  France.  Not  only  will  the  French 
government  feel  Itound  to  consult  its  Russian  ally  at  every 
turn,  but  it  must  nut  lose  sight  of  the  duties  imposed  by  a 
series  of  treaties  with  Great  Britain,  Ituly,  Stalin,  and  Japan. 
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So  far  as  central  Europe  and  the  Modi terra ncan  are  con- 
cerned. the  good-will  of  Great  Britaiu  is  of  much  uiow  im- 
portance to  France  than  is  the  good-will  of  France  to  Great 
Britain,  and  in  eastern  Asia  the  Tokio  government  could 
confer  much  greater  benefits  upon  its  French  ally  than  it 
could  hope  to  receive  in  return.  It  will,  therefore,  behoove 
the  delegntrs  of  France  to  comport  themselves  ut  TIip  Hague 
with  peculiar  circumspection  and  moderation.  Fortunately, 
the  French  delegation  is  again  to  be  headed  by  ex-Preniier 
Boi  mmols,  who  earned  universal  praise  by  the  conciliatory 
course  which  lie  pursued  in  1809. 

The  President's  GeorgU-day  Address 

President  RoOAKVKLT  far  excels  any  former  President  as 
a furnisher  of  news  to  the  papers.  Ho  made  two  addresses 
during  his  visit  to  Jamestown  on  June  10,  one  in  the  morn- 
ing at  the  Georgia-day  exercises,  and  another  in  the  after- 
noon to  the  National  Editorial  Association.  Both  times  the 
President  spoke  out  of  an  overflowing  mind,  and  both 
speeches  must  have  served  excellently  well  their  primary 
purpose  of  gratifying  and  interesting  the  audiences  to  which 
t bey  were  addressed.  Put.  as  usual,  Mr.  Roosevelt  loaded 
both  speeches  pretty  well  up  with  sentiments  and  opinions 
about  governmental  and  national  concerns,  which,  coming 
from  the  President,  are  necessary  subjects  for  rumination. 
After  he  had  told  the  Georgians  that  he  was  half  Georgian 
himself  and  proud  of  it,  and  that  there  is  as  much  difference 
between  rich  individuals  as  between  wage-working  individ- 
uals, and  that  the  Sooth  was  growing  wonderfully  ami  needed 
immigrants  and  all  kinds  of  schools,  he  went  on  to  say  that 
“ there  is  increasing  need  that  the  welfare  of  the  children 
should  be  effectively  safeguarded  by  governmental  action,” 
and  that  “ workmen  should  receive  a certain  definite  ami 
limited  compensation  for  all  accidents  in  industry  irrespect- 
ive of  negligence.”  He  added  a declaration  as  to  “ the  ex- 
treme unwisdom  of  the  railway  companies  in  fighting  the 
constitutionality  of  the  national  employers*  liability  law.” 
insisting  that  “no  law  is  more  emphatically  needed.”  and 
that  it  “ must  bo  kept  on  the  statute-books  in  drastie  ami 
thoroughgoing  form.”  He  closed  this  address  by  earnestly 
recommending  on  efficient  navy,  and  pointing  out  that  we 
must  lx?  kindly  and  considerate,  and  yet  show  that  we  have 
iron  in  our  blood. 

He  Talked  Taxation  to  the  Editors 

So  in  his  afternoon  iiddr^s  to  the  newspaper  men,  ufter 
reminding  them  of  their  responsibilities,  and  warning  them 
against  class,  and  party,  prejudices,  ho  spoke  at  some  length 
on  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources— public  lauds 
irrigation  waters,  coal  and  oil  lands,  grazing  lands,  and  forests 
— and  of  “ the  reshaping  of  our  system  of  taxation  so  as  to 
make  it  bear  most  Heavily  on  those  most  capable  of  support- 
ing the  strain.”  On  this  latter  subject  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  in  spite  of  the  constitutional  objections  to  an 
income  tax  and  the  difficulty  of  collecting  it  fairly,  “a  gradu- 
ated income  tax  of  the  proper  type  would  be  a desirable 
feature  of  Federal  taxation,”  and  lie  hoped  one  might  1m?  de- 
vised which  the  Supreme  Conrt  would  declare  constitutional. 
He  considered,  however,  the  inheritance  tax  a far  better 
method  of  taxation,  and  far  more  important  for  the  purpose 
he  hud  in  view — “ the  purpose  of  having  the  swollen  fortunes 
of  the  country  bear,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  a constantly 
increasing  bunion  of  taxation.”  By  such  a heavy,  progressive 
tar.  bearing  more  heavily  on  collateral  heirs  than  on 
direct  heirs,  and  more  heavily  on  persons  residing  out  of  the 
country  than  on  persons  residing  in  it.  Ik?  thought  we  should 
try  to  preserve  a measurable  equality  of  opportunity  for  the 
people  of  the  generation  growing  to  manhood.  So  it  will  lx? 
seen  that  in  Ixith  his  addresses  tlie  President  dwelt  on  topics 
that  are  very  fruitful  of  discussion. 

A Federalist  Who  Own*  Up 

That  rising  young  politician.  Winston  (’iiuhcimll,  of  New 
Hampshire,  proclaims  himself  to  be  an  outright  and  convinced 
diseiple  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  Tlr  New  York  Times  of 
June  9 devotes  nearly  a pace  to  exposition  of  Mr.  Ci  trim  I ill's 
political  sentiments.  “ I am  a Federalist.”  he  says.  “ Alex- 
ander Hamilton  was  the  statesman  of  his  age.  lie  discerned 
the  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  sovereignty  of  each  of 
a lot  of  States  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union  in  which 
they  are  made  one  state.  The  thing  ia  impossible,  absurd.” 


lie  goes  on  to  say  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  States  are 
not  sovereign,  and  though  they  have  preserved  too  much  of 
the  character  of  sovereignty,  the  conflicts  between  their  con- 
stitutional powers  and  powers  “ which  belong  naturally  ami 
necessarily  to  the  nation  ” have  been  a constant  source  of 
embarrassment,  war,  and  misfortunes  as  bail  as  war.  To-day 
Mr.  Churchill  finds  the  conflict  worse  than  ever.  He  avers 
that  the  advance  of  the  country  is  retarded  because  forty 
States  meddle  in  affairs  that  ought  to  be  handled  by  the 
nation  alone.  The  thing  is  intolerable,  he  says.  We  are  one 
great  country  now;  rails  and  wires  pay  no  attention  to  State 
boundaries.  Everybody  travels;  provincialism  has  gone. 
Artificial  boundaries  will  and  must  follow.  “ They  represent 
no  fact.  They  have  become  arbitrary  ami  negligible  except 
as  they  are  maintained  by  the  fiction  of  State  sovereignty.” 
Verily,  Mr.  Churchill  has  acquired  a definite  view.  He 
seems  to  be  frankly  for  wiping  the  stripes  off  the  flag  and 
merging  the  stars  into  one.  In  scores  of  States,  he  says,  the 
Legislatures  had  better  never  assemble  at  all.  Necessary 
local  legislation  can  he  had  cheaper  and  quicker  than  they 
can  do  it.  Still,  he  is  willing  to  recognise  the  existence  of 
what  exists.  “ I am  disposed  to  think,”  he  says,  “ that  tin* 
necessary  change  can  be  made  without  interfering  with  the 
existence  of  our  present  institutions,”  which  means,  no  doubt, 
tliat  he  would  leave  the  States  on  the  map  when  he  weeds 
them  out  of  the  flag 

How  Prevalent  Arc  Such  Views  ? 

It  is  true  that  the  mere  fact  that  Mr.  Churchill  holds 
these  views  does  not  make  them  important,  for  he  is  not  yet 
an  important  political  influence.  But  he  is  a clever  man. 
with  signs  of  light  and  leading  in  him,  and  has  done  credita- 
ble things  in  New  Hampshire.  That  a person  of  his  intel- 
ligence should  hold  and  expound  the  extreme  Federalist  views 
that  he  professes  is  of  interest.  One  wonders  how  fur  they 
are  shared  in  these  days  b.v  persons  of  more  importance  than 
Mr.  Churchill,  but  less  ready  than  he  to  disclose  the  state 
of  their  minds.  If  the  res]K>nsibilities  of  high  office  and 
great  influence  did  not  restrain  Mr.  Root,  would  he  lie  ready 
to  confess  himself  ns  thoroughgoing  a Hamiltonian  as  Mr. 
Churchill?  And  President  Roosevelt — do  the  States  as 
be  sees  them  “represent  no  fact”?  Have  they  become  to 
his  mind  “ arbitrary  and  negligible  except  as  they  are  main- 
tained by  the  fiction  of  Slate  sovereignty”? 

Don't  Burke  the  Constitution  in  the  Dark 

There  is  nothing  about  the  Constitution  so  sacred  as  to 
forbid  it  to  be  debuted  ami  amended.  It  does  not  exist  by 
divine  right,  but  is  a man-devised  scheme  of  government, 
adjusted  to  an  existing  condition  and  expressly  open  to  re- 
adjustment by  prescribed  means.  We  may  not  find  fault 
with  any  one  for  feeling  or  saying  that  the  Constitution  no 
longer  fits  the  country.  If  any  one  wants  it  changed  and 
State  sovereignty  deleted  front  it,  it  ib  open  to  such  a per- 
son'to  get  the  changes  made  if  he  can.  But  we  are  entitled 
to  demand  that  if  made,  they  shall  be  made  openly  and  with 
due  consideration  and  discussion,  aud  by  consent  of  the 
parties  to  the  compact.  Any  other  way  would  be  revolu- 
tionary. The  instrument  was  devised  with  profound  care. 
Every  change  made  in  it  should  be  made  with  care  equally 
profound.  That  it  should  lx*  burked  in  the  dark  won’t  do. 
Yet  by  methods  something  like  that  do  its  critics  seem  to 
purpose  to  annul  it. 

Japanese  Incidents 

Mr.  Dooley  ia  probably  right  in  his  conviction  that  a 
good  many  Japanese  are  easy  to  provoke;  and,  it  may  be 
added,  that  the  lnlmr-uniouists  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  very 
provoking.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  about 
as  much  polities  in  the  attitude  of  the  Japanese  who,  at  home 
and  t>n  the  const,  arc  trying  to  create  trouble,  as  there  is  in 
the  attitude  of  our  own  politicians  who  are  backing  the 
trouble-makers  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  said  that  the  pro- 
gressives in  Japan  are  trying  to  oust  Aoki  from  Washington, 
and  to  beat  the  government  at  Tokio  on  the  American  issue, 
but  perhaps  the  good  scum?  of  the  Foreign  Minister,  II \v- 
Asiii.  will  have  more  weight  with  his  own  people  than  Mr. 
Rihrievf.lt  and  Mr.  Root  have  yet  been  able  to  exert  upon 
tlie  school  Ixitird  and  other  city  authorities  of  Sau  Francisco. 
The  Hague  conference  will  hope  so. 
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New  Light  on  Canada’s  Resources 

The  June  number  of  the  .4 mrriraN  Review  of  Review*  contain* 
no  fewer  Ilian  four  article*  which,  taken  together,  pn-aent  a 
complete  *urvry  of  the  agrinillural.  industrial,  ami  commercial 
capabilities  of  the  Canadian  Dominion,  from  the  view-|w>int  of  the 
latr»t  stuli-tir*.  The  fact*  neeiu  to  justify  the  forecast  that  the 
development  of  Canada  will  constitute  the  moat  remarkable  eco- 
nomic phenomenon  of  the  twentieth  century.  Let  us  glance,  for 
example,  at  the  data  concerning  the  agricultural  possibilities  of 
the  Northwestern  provinces,  ami  the  mineral  induslriea  of  the 
Dominion. 

It  i*  unquestionably  true  that  the  great  colonizing  achieve- 
ment |>erfornied  1*3*  the  Cnited  States  during  the  nine- 
teenth century,  to  wit,  the  transformation  of  the  West  from  a 
savage  wilderness  to  a settled,  orderly,  prosperous,  and  populous 
community.  i*  now  being  re|ieated  north  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
by  Canada.  As  recently  us  IHHH  the  Hudson's  Hay  t'ompany  still 
ruled  over  a vast  empire  reaching  from  Labrador  to  the  Pacific, 
wherein  commerce  of  all  kind*,  excepting  the  fur  trade,  was  non- 
existent. A narrow  licit  of  rultivatcd  land  along  the  river*  near 
I'ort  (Jury  ruised  sufficient  fissl  for  the  meagre  population;  the 
m-arest  railway  was  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  south;  and  the 
great  fertile  plains  of  the  Far  West  were  given  up  to  the  Indian*, 
the  buffalo,  and  the  fur-traders,  To-day.  after  the  lapse  of  only 
three  and  a half  decades,  these  vast  plains  of  the  Northwest 
contain  nearly  a million  inhabitants.  In  live  years  the  popula- 
tion has  doubled,  und  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  ratio 
of  growth  will  lie  maintained  for  many  years  to  come.  The  set- 
tlement of  farming  land*  ha*  l*s-n  followed  by  a mrre*|* aiding 
expansion  of  towns  and  cities.  Winnipeg,  which  in  1871  was  a lit- 
tle frontier  outpnal,  contains,  aciording  to  the  municipal  estimate 
of  11)07,  no  fewer  than  II  1.(88)  residents.  In  four  years  the 
annual  Dominion  revenues  from  customs,  excise,  and  postoflh-e 
receipt*  at  thi*  place  have  increased  from  M.iKttl.(NIO  to  $0,000,000, 
while  the  I si  nk  clearings  have  risen  from  a quarter  of  a billion 
to  half  a billion  dollars.  Nor  is  Winnipeg  the  only  considerable 
city  in  the  prairie  provinces.  Both  Calgary  and  Edmonton  have 
good  grpund  for  looking  forward  to  a population  of  one  hundred 
thousand  apiece  in  the  course  of  a few  year*,  while  Hcgina  (the 
capital  of  Saskatchewan  I . Moose  Jaw.  Saskatoon,  and  Brandon 
are  all  certain  to  become  large  town*  within  another  decade. 

Even  more  eloquent  testimony  to  the  progress  of  the  Canadian 
Northwest  is  furnished  by  the  growing  railway  system.  By  the 
end  of  1878  only  sixty-four  miles  of  railway  track  had  hwn  laid 
in  that  region.  At  present,  there  are  in  Western  Canada  no  fewer 
than  44HO  miles  of  truck  operated  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way. and  2489  by  its  rival,  the  Canadiun  Northern  Rnilw-uy.  The 
new  transcontinental  railway  now  being  built  l»v  the  Canadian 
government.  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  will  begin  to  operate  sections 
of  its  w estern  “line  during  the  present  season.  It  is  further  to 
lie  noted  I lust  as  late  as  I MINI  only  2412  Americans  emigrated  to 
Canada.  During  the  ten  following  year*  no  fewer  than  272.000 
persons  have  left  the  I'nitrd  State*  to  become  resident*  of  the 
Northwest  provinces.  The  spectacle  has  convinced  the  inhabitant* 
of  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  of  the  Hriti*h  Isles  that  if  Western 
Canada  i«  good  enough  for  "Yankees"  it  is  good  enough  also  for 
them.  The  result  lies  1*‘en  a steadily  increasing  immigration  from 
the  British  Isle*,  until  the  inflow  from  that  quarter  now  exceed*, 
by  many  thousands  a year,  the  arrival*  from  the  United  States. 
The  Scandinavian,  Teutonic,  und  Slavic  peoples  likewise  are  now 
strongly  represented  in  Northwestern  Canada.  In  the  ten -yen  r 
period  from  1800  to  1900  there  were  ,110.000  immigrants  from 
(■real  Britain,  and  248.000  from  non-Engli*h-«peaking  countries, 
cliirfh  those  In-longing  tu  Continental  Europe.  Tire  significance 
of  the  fart  that  the  three  province*.  Manitoln.  Saskatchewan,  and 
Alberta,  have  together  an  ami  of  some  5-10.000  square  miles  is 
scarcely  appreciated  until  we  call  to  mind  that  they  represent 
a territory  n*  large  as  tlie  original  thirteen  States  of  the  American 
Union  plu*  the  State*  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  For  840  mile* 
throe  province*  abut  on  the  American  border,  and  they  run  thence 
northward  from  1i8>  to  .lot)  miles.  Nor  is  It  prolailile  that  any- 
where on  the  earth's  surface  is  there  a superficies  of  equal  ex- 
tent which  |uw*e**ew  a higher  percentage  of  tillable  soil.  Wheat 
is.  of  roiir«e.  the  staple  product  of  the  Canadian  Northwest,  and 
there  is  no  better  tr*t  of  fertility.  Reviewing  tin-  official  return* 
for  the  three  prairie  provinces  above  named,  for  eight  years 
l I80H-IJI0.1).  Mr.  Joirv  W.  I)a  we.  editor  of  the  Manitoba  Free 
Prow,  find*  that  there  wa*  an  avenge  yield  of  151.71  bushels  per 
acre,  which,  for  land  cropped  year  after  year,  without  any  resort 
to  fertilizer*,  i*  an  uncommonly  high  rale  The  official  average 
for  Minnesota  during  the  last  census  period  was  hut  14.2  bu*hela 
l*-r  acre,  und  that  for  Iowa  only  14.7  |*w  acre.  In  lfKKJ  no  fewer 
than  1.840.000  acres  in  Western  Canada  were  sown  to  wheat, 
and  the  yield  was  83.500.00tl  tm-lu-U.  an  average  for  that  year 
of  over  21  bushel*  to  the  acre.  The  output  last  year  was  imieh 
larger.  To  handle  this  enormous  quantity  of  wheat  there  are 
1013  interior  elevators,  with  u storage  rapacity  of  27,883,000 


bushels,  and  ten  terminal  elevators,  which  ran  hold  18,200.000 
bushels.  In  addition,  there  are  ninety-three  three-roller  flour- 
mill* able  to  turn  out  18,300  barrel*  a day.  We  should  add  tliat 
tlie  yearly  output  of  cattle  shows  u growth  in  keeping  with  thp 
general  advance  of  the  country.  Ijist  year  no  fewer  than 
133.000  head  of  rattle  came  into  Winnipeg  from  the  Cana- 
dian Northwest,  of  which  83,000  went  forward  to  the  British 
market. 

Turning  to  Canada's  mineral  industries,  we  find  Mr.  F.  J. 
Nicola*,  editor  "f  the  publication*  of  the  Dominion  Geological 
Survey,  computing  the  quantity  of  gold  which  has  been  taken 
out  of  tlir  Canadian  Klondike  region  at  8120.000,000.  and  the  out- 
put of  silver  extracted  in  1=883  from  the  Cohalt  district  alone  at 
$ 1 0.000.000.  Tlie  production  of  copper  in  British  Columbia 
amounted,  in  I0M.  to  nearly  40.000.000  pound*,  and  large  de- 
posits of  copper  have  lately  been  discovered  in  southern  Yukon. 
Of  nickel  the  Dominion  produced,  last  year,  enough  to  supply 
practically  all  the  world's  requirements  of  thi*  metal,  with  the 
exception  of  the  contribution  made  by  New  Caledonia.  Mr.  D.  B. 
Dnwi.i no,  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey,  has  computed  that 
from  the  coal  areas  already  known  in  Alberta  alone  there  is  a pos- 
sibility of  extracting  1 30.000.0(81.000  tons,  and  in  Saskatchewan 
over  2(I.IMM).(88),(MM)  ton*,  though  most  of  thi-  latter  combustible 
is  [lossibly  lignite  of  an  inferior  quality.  Tlie  iron  production  of 
Canada  is  at  prr*mt  far  from  proportionate  to  the  value  of  its 
iron-ore  deposit*.  A quarter  of  a million  tons  a year  i*  ap- 
proximately Canada's  average  output  of  iron  ore.  which  seem* 
small  indeed,  compared  with  the  44,500.000  tons  annually  produced 
in  the  United  Stale*.  On  the  whole,  it  must  lie  acknowledged  that 
the  mineral  production  of  the  Canadian  Dominion  i*.  for  the 
present,  inconsiderable  compared  with  that  of  the  United 
Stales  or  of  Australia.  But  there  seems  to  lie  no  doubt  that, 
wilh  the  extension  of  railway*  to  con!  and  iron  lieuring  areas, 
it  will  heroine  a larger  factor  ii  the  mineral  output  of  Ihe 
world. 

In  an  article  on  the  relations  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Mr.  P.  T.  M'Grath  i*  likely  to  astonish  American  reurler*  when 
he  |K>int*  out  that  Canada'*  mercantile  marine  i*  now  the  fourth 
largest  in  the  world,  bring  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Japan,  and 
greater  than  the  mrrrhant  navies  of  Russia  and  Spain  put  to- 
gether. Scarcely  leas  surprising  is  the  fact  that  although 
Canada  contains  but  8,000.000  inhabitants,  she  is  the  third  In-st 
customer  of  tlie  United  State*,  bring  surpassed  in  thi*  respect, 
by  Great  Britain  and  Germany  alone.  Canadian*  aeem  warranted 
in  acclaiming  their  country  the  richest  in  the  world  to-day,  when 
we  keep  in  view  that  her  foreign  trade  per  head  of  the  |*q>ulation 
is  two  and  a half  times  as  great  a*  i*  that  of  the  United  States, 
while  she  ha*  no  war  debt,  no  pension  roll,  no  c-ostly  navy,  und 
ruikr*  but  a small  outlay  for  military  purpose*.  Although  she 
i*  not  conspicuously  a manufacturing  country,  yet  lire  output  of  her 
factories  in  1900  was  valued  at  8481.000.000,  or  within  $30,000,000 
of  the  combined  value  of  the  agricultural,  dairying,  mineral, 
forest,  and  fishing  industries  of  the  Dominion.  The  worth  of  the 
Dominion's  fisheries,  however,  should  not  1*-  underestimated.  In 
1900  all  the  fisheries  of  the  United  State*,  with  their  83,000,000 
inhabitants,  were  valued  at  $37,727,000.  while  those  of  Canada, 
with  only  fjDOtMMO  people,  won  computed  at  $29.479,000 — ex- 
clusive of  Newfoundland,  which,  with  only  230.000  inhabit- 
ants. pn**e**c*  fisheries  valued  anmptlly  at  ten  millions  of 
dollar*. 

It  will  surprise  no  one  that  Canada  should  have  at  last  derided 
against  a policy  of  reciprocity  with  the  United  State*,  when  we 
note  that  her  foreign  trade  ha*  grown  during  the  last  ten  years 
from  $231)38)0,000  to  $332,000388),  and  I*  now  two  and  a half  time* 
per  head  that  of  the  great  American  republic.  The  expansion 
of  her  home  market  is  attested  by  the  statistics  of  her  economic 
prosperity.  Last  year  her  railroads,  in  which  $1,280,000,000  are 
Invested,  carried  30,000,000  passengers  and  I02.000.0ixi  tons  of 
freight  and  earned  $100,000,000.  Tlie  [siid-up  capital  of  tlir  hank* 
in  the  Dominion  is  $83,000,000,  and  the  sum  of  their  asset*  is 
$707,000.(88).  The  savings  of  the  people  on  deposit  in  chartered 
bank*  amounted  in  the  aggregate  at  the  same  date  to  $83  per 
.head  against  $4  in  1855.  and  the  former  figure  doe*  not  include 
investment*  in  private  tank*.  loan  and  trust  companies,  ami  kin- 
dred organizations.  In  1003  the  revenue  of  the  Dominion  wu* 
$7 1 .000.000  for  0.000.000  people:  in  1835  the  revenue  of  the 
United  States  was  hut  $06,006,000  for  27.018U88)  people.  No  bet- 
ter proof  could  Ik*  afforded  of  the  Immensely  greater  purchasing 
power  of  Canada  to-day  than  was  possessed  by  our  republic  half 
a century  ago.  In  view  of  these  farts,  it  is  not  strange  that 
Canada  should  face  the  future  with  supreme  confidence,  ft  re- 
mains to  add  that  the  opening  of  the  short  ronte  to  Europe  by 
way  of  Hudson  Bay  —a  route  which  will  la-  open  for  five  month* 
in  the  year,  and  will  shorten  the  distance  between  Liverpool  nnd 
the  Western  shipper*  of  grain  l»y  al*>ut  2(K8)  miles — is  now 
definitely  assured,  no  fewer  than  six  railways  to  Port  Churchill, 
the  best  of  tlie  liudaon  Bay  harbor*,  having  been  already 
chartered. 
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The  Back.  Yard  in  June 

There  i*  n stately  manor-house  in  l>*ice>-tershire.  England, 
whose  inmates  rejoiced  in  an  American  friend  wlio,  after  fifteen 
ytan'  residence  ill  hjiKlunil,  w»»  still  wont  to  In'k,  " Do  let’*  have 
tra  in  the  haek  yard."  Ami  what  a tack  yard  it  wax.  with  it* 
enters  id -velvet  lawn  lonlrml  by  a neat  gravel  walk!  Heyond 
that  stretched  long  tad#  of  graduated  hardy  t lower*.  Tin1  tall 
dahlius  and  hollyhock*  at  the  back,  the  delphinium*  and  fox- 
glove and  phlox  ami  sweet-william*,  the  masses  of  pop  pica, 
anemones,  lilie*,  and.  lower  down,  nasturtium*  and  clove-pink*, 
made  a thicket  of  Idoom  iu  front  of  the  mellow  garden  wall*. 
And  the  lawn  stretched  on  ami  on,  until  it  cantc  to  a border  of 
lathy  willow*,  holding  hand*,  a*  they  always  do  in  Knglaud.  and 
|*>eping  over  into  a tiny,  clear  runnel  with  bright  pebble*  under 
the  water,  and  beyond  that  lay  meadow*  ami  meadow*  ami  meadow*, 
in  a leisurely,  summery  stretch,  under  the  dim,  soft,  white,  low- 
hanging,  dreamy  English  skies  that  drench  the  landscape  in  half- 
watery  ray#  of  sunlight,  ft  was  difficult  to  look  and  believe  one- 
self only  fifteen  minutes  front  the  county'#  most  hustling  city. 

June  is  the  month  when  such  memories  haunt  the  imnginntion. 
Even  the  tiniest  Devon  village  has  it*  #tone  and  stucco  cottages 
draped  in  masses  of  purple  clematis-,  and  who  that  has  seen  helio- 
trope growing  in  a luxuriant  vine  twined  about  white  pillars  ever 
forgets  the  wilder  of  it#  color  and  odor? 

Itenuty  is  a matter  of  age  and  culture, 

" No  spring  nor  summer  beauty  hath  such  grace 
As  I have  seen  in  one  autumnal  fact-,” 
writes  the  most  daring  of  poet#.  Even  the  #hurp,  clear  atmo#phere 
in  our  young  land  make*  Itenuty  harder  to  t-nni|M#s,  and  yet 
those  of  brave  spirit  will  never  quite  give  over  the  warfare,  hut 
will  live  ever  in  the  fond  hope  of  transforming  the  real  city  hack 
yard  into  an  echo  of  the  cottage  gardens  of  Devon,  or  of  little, 
beauteous,  straggling  Krootlway  in  <ilmrce#ter*hire. 

To  the  amateur  aspirant  of  a garden  in  the  hock  yard  the  Ways 
are  atony,  the  pitfalls  many,  and  the  month  of  June  a season" to 
stay  one'#  heartache  with  memories.  The  mass  of  glory  for  which 
one  has  worked  is  like  to  show  tare  patches,  and  blossoming  hu* 
an  unlooked-for  habit  of  bring  very  spasmodic.  The  worst  thing 
that  ran  befall  such  amateur  is  to  have  listened  to  the  advice  of 
the  old-fa*hioncd  gardener  who  suggest*  plants  few  and  far  ta 
tween.  Even  in  the  littlest  back  yard,  if  one's  dream  is  of 
a riot  and  a nut#*  of  flowrrs,  it  is  better  to  boy*  one's 
plant*  by  the  half-hundred  than  by  the  ilium,  and  to  be  wildly 
extravogent  with  manure  in  the  autumn  and  plant-food  in  the 
early  week*  of  spring.  If  one  plant*  too  thickly  it  i*  ca*v  enough 
to  weed  out  and  give  unnecessary  root*  to  one's  neighbor.  If  one 
ha*  any  sort  of  a showing,  neighbor*  become  emulous,  and  are 
anxious  to  try  one's  plan,  and  so,  like  the  summer  vagrant  who 
said  he  always  lent  out  hi*  cow  to  his  friend*  for  the  three  sum- 
mer months,  thereby  gaining  eredit  as  a lieneticcnt  person  anil 
grtting  the  row  taken  care  of  into  the  bargain,  one's  gain*  are 
double.  Itut  when  the  June  sun  lights  upon  too  thinly  planted  a 
hack  yard  the  ill  is  irremediable,  and  one  can  only  hold  one's 
hand*  ami  vow  to  In-  extravagant  ever  after.  Meanwhile,  the 
clock  tick*  out  the  little  lives  of  men,  and  to  have  lost,  the  dream 
of  one  June  is  a serious  mailer:  all  too  serious  a matter  when 
one  has  reached  the  age  when  the  blossoming  of  the  back  yard 
stand*  well  to  tlie  front  of  one's  interest,  when  the  emotional  and 
the  ambition*  interest*  are  asleep  in  the  dim  background  of  the 
mind,  when  the  little  I slides  arc  large,  self  import  ant  individuals 
with  vital  pursuits  of  their  own  that  shut  us  out.  and  when  our 
most  vehement  demand  upon  life  ia  that  some  little  measure  of 
placidity  and  beauty  shall  edge  the  path  on  which  we  " ebb  out 
with  them  who  homeward  go." 

To  be  sure,  there  are  said  to  be  in  the  world  some  gardener*  who 
save  pot-grown  plant*  for  the  sake  of  the  penuriou*  amateur:  but 
there  is  something  like  accepted  defeat  in  this  refuge,  and  it  is 
nobler  to  sprinkle  p«n*y  and  aenrlet-*age  seed,  and  do  a great 
deal  of  extra  watering,  and  push  otf  the  Imrrirr*  of  dreamland 
until  September.  After  all,  he  who  lin*  studied  life  deeply  know# 
that  it  i*  lietter  to  look  forward  than  to  rest  upon  achieve- 
ment. Remove  tin*  pricking  contrast  between  wlint  we  desire  and 
wliat  we  have,  and  man  heroine*  a*  incapable  of  true  joy  as  a 
potato.  The  truest  joy  is  to  continue  working  with  unconquerable 
hope  and  unremittent  faith. 

Pansies,  it  cannot  ta  too  often  reiterated,  though  to  say  it  began 
with  Ki.izabf.th  in  Hemtanv  long  ago.  can  Is-  sown  broadcast  all 
over  the  rosc-ls’ds  without  detriment  to  the  rose- bushes:  and  they 
lift  such  cheery,  velvety  little  fan-*  on  their  stiff  backbones,  and 
seem  so  self -confident  and  pleased  with  their  own  beauty,  that  one 
wonders  how  the  awkward  Herman*  dans!  call  them  “ little  step- 
mothers.’’ Such  a stepmother  could  not  but  Is*  an  agreeable 
’addition  to  the  most  mutinous  of  familir*. 

Sometimes,  too,  a wood-llowcr  will  consent  to  heing  transplanted 
into  a shady  corner  of  the  garden,  ami  to  hunt  it  up  mean*  u jaunt 
among  all  the  shy  dwellers  whom  there  nre  none  to  praise  and  very 
few'  to  love.  It  i«  a painful  thought  that  the  tendered,  the  most 


fragile  and  beautiful  blossoms  blush  unseen  so  far  a*  human 
eye*  go,  u ml  one  half  hope*  that  there  are  hierarchies  of  angel* 
with  various  taste*  and  habit*.  and  that  not  all  of  them  arc 
*o  rapt  iu  seraphic  contemplation,  but  that  some  of  the  leaner  ones 
whisk  alsiut  iu  the  wood*,  playing  at  liide-and-scek  and  rejoicing 
in  tin-  columbines  and  lady -slippers. 

There  are  *oine  things  that  should  lie  in  the  lark  yard  for  odor’s 
sake,  and  amongst  these  should  Is-  a honeysuckle  vine  and  a inoon- 
lluwer.  To  him  that  hath  an  arbor  this  is  easy,  and  the  result  pte- 
turew|uc,  but  to  those  who  nix*  ble**ed  with  only  a hideous  clotlu-s- 
hanger,  it  is  pus*ilile  to  apply  the  rib*  of  a broken  umbrella  to 
holding  the  revolving  hanger  stationary,  and  to  train  up  the  vine* 
about  the  middle  pole,  ami  then  let  them  throw  their  tendrils  out- 
ward over  all  the  ugly  wood  till  one  lias  a quivering,  green,  and 
living  tall  mushroom  instead  of  a lean  and  hideous  defacement. 
Mignonette,  clove  pink*,  and  lemon  verbena  belong  to  the  group 
one  tend*  for  odor*,  ami  love  in  Hie -mist  one  sows  in  mnsses  in  a 
corner  all  for  its  pretty  name.  Sweet-tasil,  if  one  can  And  it 
anywhere  in  tlie  world  still,  ought  to  lie  in  the  garden  for  the 
love  of  Siif.ij.ky  and  Keats;  and  one  say#  Shelley  first  advisedly, 
for  the  little  lyric  lM-ginning, 

'*  Madonna,  wherefore  sendee!  thou 
Sweet -basil  and  mignonette?" 

is  more  lovesome  than  all  the  woes  of  Isatalla  and  her  gruesome 

pot. 

Rut  when  all  is  said  and  done,  these  tack  yard#  are  only  good  to 
waken  the  memories  and  the  heartache*  of  those  who  keep  still 
in  their  mind's  eye  and  heart's  core  the  cottage  garden*  of  South 
Devon  or  the  wumlerful  garden*  of  Hnsslway  iu  t.loucesterahire. 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

A bronze  statue  of  Thomas  Francis  Rayako  la  to  be  unveiled 
at  Wilmington  on  .lime  £2.  Drove*  CuimitD  will  make  the 
principal  address,  and  Judge  tiF.iMtcF  Dray  will  preside.  The 
statue,  modelled  by  Miss  Kmt  Stillman.  of  lamdon,  was  given 
anonymously  to  a memorial  association,  which  lias  attended  to 
setting  it  up  at  the  entrance  to  Rockford  Park. 

We  quoted  last  week  at  some  length  what  the  Ixutdon  Spectator 
say*  of  Mark  Twain,  who  is  over  there  to  receive  an  honorary 
degree  from  the  University  of  Oxford.  Tlie  fi  {tecta  tor  ls-gins  it# 
eulogy  by  saying  that  in  horn-ring  the  great  American  writer 
Oxford  honors  herself,  and  that  such  a distinction  a#  an  honorary  de- 
gree is  offered  in  hearty  recognition  of  the  name,  not  only  of  a 
man  of  letter*,  but  one  who  ha*  set  an  example  of  upright,  brave, 
and  strenuous  living.  It  end#  it*  appreciative  article  by  the  asser- 
tion that  “ Mark  Twain,  of  American  writers,  stand*  for  all  that 
Englishmen  like  Is-st."  Ami  yet,  notwithstanding  the  halo  and  the 
incense,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  to  welcome  back  the  same  simple, 
philosophic,  phosplmrescent,  white-clad  gviithinun  who  went  abroad 
tlie  other  day  to  accept  the  proffered  kindne-ts  of  his  English  kin. 

Mrs.  Chadwick.  Admiral  (’HADWIPK’h  wife,  i#  exhibiting  in 
London  an  invention  of  which  she  i*  the  author.  This  is  a device 
for  the  carrying  of  wounded  from  fields  of  tattle,  and  while  the 
friend*  of  peace  who  an*  now  enjoying  the  rrmreting  of  the 
Hague  tribunal  hope  that  the  time  is  coming  when  there  will 
ta  no  battle-fields  from  which  it  will  he  necessary  to  carry  the 
won iid<-d.  the  time  i#  not  yet  here.  Mr*.  Chadwick  i#  said  to  have 
made  an  admirable  instrumentality  for  the  conveyance  of  stricken 
men  with  a*  much  comfort  a*  they  can  expect  to  enjoy  after  they 
have  been  hit  by  a bullet.  The  ClfADWlCKR  both  have  pleasant  and 
useful  occupations  now  that  the  admiral  ha#  retired.  Instead  of 
sitting  around  the  club  at  Wa-hington  with  some  other  shelved 
sea-dogs,  playing  whist,  growling  over  the  authorities,  and  ob- 
jecting to  things,  he  i*  a park  commissioner  of  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Is  actively  engaged  in  trying  to  set  up  there  a model 
municipal  government,  while  Mrs.  Ciiahwick  has  been  doing 
something  t Hut  will  relieve  the  suffering  of  those  wlio  may  ta 
unfortunate  enough  to  ta  the  victims  of  the  guns  of  the  admiral's 
successor#  in  the  navy.  Mr#.  C'MAnwinfn  Invention  i#  making  a# 
deep  an  impression  on  the  mind*  of  the  peace-lover#,  in  London, 
n*  the  admiral,  then  a commander,  used  to  make  in  IxiWKLL'M  ami 
PllEl.r*'*  time  on  the  mind*  of* (ho  English  statesmen  and  warrior*. 
Then  he  was  naval  attache  to  our  lauidoit  legation,  Rent  abroad 
to  study  their  new  war-ship#. 

A long  line  of  ancestral  acuteness  has  finally  resulted  in  some 
of  the  most  searching  provision*  of  the  Public  Utilities  bill.  It 
is  well  known  that  one  of  the  moat  diligent  and  astute  author#  of 
tlii#  measure  was  E.  It.  Whitnkt.  who  wa#  an  Assistant  Attorncy- 
(Seneial  of  the  United  Slate*  with  Mr.  Oi.NET  and.  afterward#, 
with  Mr.  JrtmoN  Harmon.  Had  as  that  law  seem#  to  ta  to  many 
lawyers,  it  may  ta  assumed  that  there  are  precedent#  that  can 
Is*  cited  to  sustain  every  clause  that  Whitney  drew,  ao  that 
the  ca*e#  that  will  Is*  brought  against  it  must  ta  well  prepared  if 
they  are  to  have  any  chance  of  sucre**.  Mr.  Whitney  has  ul- 
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way*  had  a strong  leaning  ugainst  railroad  corpora li«*n»,  and  per- 
hu|>*  he  inherited  the  di»|Hi*tiionl  Mr  harks  Inck  to  ItniEB  Siiek- 
MA.N,  who  didn't  like  the  rule  of  (treat  Itritain  over  lhr»r  colon  irs, 
while  the  side  branches  of  lii*  connection*  Iswr  *tnl»  fruit  a*  the 
Nhkkmann.  the  KVAIHMRM.  mid  the  Hoar*.  Hi*  father  did  not 
rn;'!i"r  lii*  mind  in  the  radical  polirira  of  the  day.  but  while  lii* 
relative*  were  cvnurniil  in  promoting  alNditioni*ni.  or  iwipinji 
from  enraged  slave-owner*  at  Charleston,  or  " marching  through 
(icnrp*.''  hr  wa*  busying  himself  at  Vale  in  untangling  the  re- 
latinnship*  rxi*ting  lidwtvn  the  various  j«it*  of  *|ieech  of  all 
known  language*.  Thia  younger  Mr.  Wiiitnky  ha*  always  hrm 
a Demornil,  and  wa*.  therefore,  a miw  of  much  regret  to  hi* 
rrlativc.  Senator  IIoaR.  He  atrode  into  the  fight  against  the 
surface  railroad*  of  New  Vork  a nitmhrr  of  year*  ago.  and  he 
may  he  railed  the  father,  or  the  elder  brother,  of  the  present 
wholesale,  and  very  popular,  transfer  system.  Hr  i»  the  lawyer 
who  i*  at  the  I* ilt out  of  the  upsetting  of  the  apportionment  law, 
an  upsetting  that  caused  *ueh  keen  di*tre*a  of  mind  to  the  patriot 
statesmen  at  Albany,  who  are  railed  the  “Old  Guard”  by  the 
disrespectful.  Governor  Hrotten  has  the  profoundest  isnifldeneo  in 
him,  ami  mi  Wiiitnet'h  radical  provision*  in  the  Ihiblir  1'tilitiea 
hill  went  to  the  Governor  rapablr  of  defence.  WllITJHCY’a  friend 
ahips  are  entirely  non-part i*nn.  lie  ha*  a faith  tlrat  is  beautiful 
in  two  Yale  men— “ Hill  ” Ta»t  and  Arthi’R  IIaulky;  he  is  a Vale 
man  himself. 

In  Kngland  sons  and  grand** -ns  have  a way  of  repeating  the  In- 
tellectual achievement*  of  their  sires,  in  the  universities  and  in 
politics,  that  we  have  not  yet  aeipiired  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
although  we  started  pretty  fairly  with  the  Auam*  family.  For 
example:  the  two  Akiji  mti*.  father  and  son.  hare  done  about  the 
same  things,  run  the  ramr  race*,  ami  won  the  aame  blue  ribbons, 
the  son  emulating  the  father  about  thirty  year*  afterward*.  In 
1870.  Mr.  H.  II.  Aimji  ini  lisik  a scholarship  at  Hailiol;  in  ISO?. 
Mr.  Katno.yd  AaijriTli.  the  son.  won  the  exhibition  at  Balliol. 
Tlie  father  was  first  in  " m«*l* " in  1872,  the  son  ilt  1808 ; the 
father  took  the  Craven  scholarship  in  1h74.  Oh*  son  in  1808; 
the  father  was  first  in  “Greats”  in  1874,  the  son  in  WOO;  the 
father  gained  a fellowship  of  Itulliol  in  1874,  the  son  a fellow- 
ship of  All  Souls'  in  HJtKf,  The  father  was  president  of  the  Ox- 
tord  t'n ion  in  1874.  the  **>n  in  IWtl  It  only  remain*  for  the  son 
to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  about  the  year  |1W3.  Then  we 
have  W.  Cl.  C.  (iuniimxe,  who  is  the  gramlson  of  the  G.  O.  M.. 
ami  who  is  now  president  of  the  Oxford  Union.  He  is  not  only 
the  great  drhntrr  of  the  Union,  ns  his  grandfather  was.  but  he 
wa*  so  at  Kton,  a*  was  al«o  his  grandfstlier.  This  Is  what  the 
Inin  says  of  him: 

Tlie  achievements  of  hi*  political  career  did  not  hegin  nor  will 
they  end  at  tin*  Union.  Hi*  energy  and  enthusiasm  enlivened  the 
meeting*  of  a house  delmtiiti;  society  at  Kton.  Ili*  insatiable  Idve 
of  political  warfare  ha*  carried  him  to  provincial  platform*,  ami  to 
office  in  the  Palmerston  and  Shaftesbury  Clubs. 

Such  places,  though  surely  v uni  tic-,  are  apt  to  he  awe  inspiring; 
and  we  sympathize  with  the  rather  timid  foreigner  who  wn*  intro- 
duced to  our  Idol,  and  hastily  stammered  out.  *'  Aha.  you  an:  re 
Congo  Atrocity  1”  This  accusation  i*  cruel,  to  *ay  tlie  h*a»t  of 
it;  for  when  he  i*  not  “ addressing  tin*  house”  Mr.  Glauhtow,  I* 
ns  mild  as  a garrllr.  He  would  not  lie  rude  or  discourteous  even 
to  a Congo  trailer,  lie  would  offer  him  chocolates. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Glaiistoxk  had  a grandfather,  So  had  most  of  us. 
Hut  our  grandfather*  were  ordinary  grandfather*  and  wore  low 
collars.  Thus  it  came  about  that  our  Idol*  hu*ine*a  In  life  was 
predestined  to  lie  shooting,  and  his  narration  politic*. 

Tills  is  the  difference  between  l>r.  William  ,!.  I-ono'h  theory 
of  animal  deportment  and  that  of  Mr.  JuiIX  Rriwnrriiis,  ns  ex- 
pounded by  Mr.  BrnnorattH  in  the  course  of  an  interview  re- 
ported in  the  New  York  Time*  of  June  8; 

Ijdxo  has  a theory  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  individual 
character  among  tlie  birds  and  beast*,  He  take*  great  credit  to 
himself  for  having  ” discovered " the  individuality  of  the  animals. 
He  declares  that  there  are  woodcork*  and  woodcock*,  lynxes  and 
lynxes,  deer  and  other  deer.  That  i*  to  say.  that  an  old  trapper 
who  ha*  wen  deer  and  Wolves  all  hi*  life,  and  knows  their  habits 
far  letter  than  l-oxo  will  know  them  in  n million  years — he  says 
that  the  old  fellow  ha*  no  right  to  any  conclusions  as  to  what  a 
bear  or  a wolf  will  do  under  certain  prescribed  circumstance*; 
that  some  «|iet‘lmeiiH  will  do  one  thing,  anil  some  another. 

This  theory  I and  all  naturalists  and  nil  hunters  and  trappers 
an<l  all  woodsmen  deny  utterly  nnd  absolutely.  We  have  lieen 
ob-erving  the  wild  I leasts  a great  many  years;  man  has  been 
observing  them  for  a good  many  hundreds  of  thousand*  of  years, 
and  it  ha*  remained  for  l>r.  Ln.xa  now-  in  the  fulness  of  time  to 
discover  that  tlie  whole  race  ha*  been  wrong  in  Its  immemorial 
conclusion  that  the  wild  beasts  behave  each  in  accordance  with 
the  in*tinet.  developed  through  long  age*,  of  it*  kind. 

And  the  crux  of  the  matter  i*  right  there.  We  rant  account  at 
all  for  the  Jive*  and  behavior  of  t In*  begHt*  without  allowing  for 
instinct.  l»No  can't,  by  endowing  them  with  reason,  account  for 
ail  the  feature*  of  their  live*  and  U-huvior*.  I wonder  if  he  knows 
anything  whatever  of  the  principles  of  evolution  nnd  development — 
the  principle*  by  mean*  «*f  which  all  men  of  science  now  freely 
admit  all  living  on  at  ion  Ini*  progressed,  each  race  ami  tribe  and 
genu*,  to  the  position  it  at  this  moment  occupies 7 Does  he  know 


anything  of  that?  Ikies  he  know  that  it  has  taken  age*  to  develop 
cadi  instinct— tbs  least,  the  most  minute?  Through  long  cen- 
turies of  the  struggle  for  existence,  each  developing  breed  Ima 
learned  the  thing*  necessary  tor  its  survival.  Tlie  preservative 
and  progressive  instinct*  liave  l»*-n  created,  of  oiumt,  through 
-light,  very  slight,  variations  which  pro  veil  advantageous.  You 
know  your  Darwin—  evrrvhodr  knows  it  but  Dr.  Lo.xo, — wo  I 
needn't  illustrate.  The  point  is  Hint  instincts  have  been  a lung 
time  in  the  making,  and  that  departures  from  them,  advances  upon 
them,  are  rare  and  exceedingly  slight. 


Correspondence 

DDKS  COLONEL  WATTKKSON  “GUESS” 

Res*.  C«„  J toy  ?4.  lorrj- 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper'*  Weekly  : 

Sir, — In  *praking  of  Colonel  Henry  Watterson  thi*  week  you 
ray,  ” the  convention,  lie  guesaea,  will  not  want  Hughes.”  Doe* 
the  Colonel  really  u-e  Senator  Lodge's  ” strong.  terse,  English'* 
word,  guess?  I don't  reckon  so, 

I am,  sir,  J.  I-  II. 

IMPROVEMENT  NEEDED  IN  TORPEDOES 

Irs*rx,  N,  Y..  May  rf,  1*07. 

To  the  Editor  of  llarprr’i  Weekly: 

Si*.— At  the  coming  j»race  is.nfrrencr  at  The  Hague,  the  laws 
and  custom*  of  maritime  warfare  an*  to  Ik-  discussed.  1 want 
to  n*k  you  if  anything  has  ever  been  said,  in  deliberation  of  this 
subject,  regarding  an  agreement  between  the  different  Power* 
providing  that  ail  torpedoes  used  at  s«-a  should  have  attached  to 
them  some  automatic  device  which,  after  they  had  been  in  the 
water  a <s-rtain  length  of  time,  would  cither  destroy  the  explosive 
or  *ink  the  torpedo,  so  that  it  would  not  float  about,  a constant 
danger  to  all  shipping. 

Then?  i*  a provision  in  international  law  against  the  use  of 
floating  mine*  in  neutral  water*,  and  I cannot  sec  why  the  same 
reasoning  should  not  apply  to  the  use  of  tor|wd«K*.  for  if  they 
mi**  their  mark  and  an-  allowed  to  drift  about,  they  virtually 
In-come  floating  milieu.  Tlie  realization  of  this  danger  ha*  had 
a great  deal  to  do  with  the  talk  of  prohibiting  naval  o|M-rations 
on  the  ao-ralled  “ocean  highways.”  During  the  Russo-Japanese 
war.  a niimL-r  of  vessels  ami  junk*  were  destroyed  hv  striking 
flouting  explosive*  tliut  were  thought  by  some  to  have  been  tor- 
pedoes which  hud  drifted  a great  distance  from  the  place  where 
they  had  been  discharged.  You  will  also  n-rm-mln-r  the  hesitancy 
on  the  part  of  our  merchant  marine.  because  of  this  danger,  to 
navigate  UuIhiii  waiters  directly  after  the  N|mnDh  war.  The  alstve 
instance*  are  insignificant  when  we  consider  the  extent  to  which 
the  commerce  of  Europe  would  Is-  endiuigvnsl  if  a war  should  occur, 
such  as  one  between  Kngland  and  Germany.  The  use  of  torjirdocs 
would  surely  play  an  important  part  in  tlie  naval  operation*,  and 
undoubtedly  a large  number  of  tlu-m  would  he  allowed  to  drift 
about  in  tin-  water  through  which  most  of  the  commerce  with 
the  rest  of  Europe  must  ms-e-ssarily  pa**. 

The  mechanical  construction  of  such  a torpedo,  which  would 
sink  after  it  had  been  in  the  water  a certain  length  of  time, 
would  Iw  very  simple.  It  would  ho  only  necessary  to  place  in  the 
shell  or  hull  a plug  made  -if  mine  slowly  soluble  -nlmlance  which 
would  dissolve  and  allow  the  air-chantlier  to  fill  with  water,  can* 
ing  the  torpedo  to  sink.  The  name  thing  could  also  be  accomplished 
bv.  a clnckwork  mechanism  that  would  open  a valve  after  a cer- 
tain time. 

\Ve  would  like  very  much  to  have  your  opinion  of  thia  idea. 

I am,  sir, 

(Tiaklkk  Harnett. 

TTTE  FITNESS  OF  MR.  ROOT 

Cmcsao,  III.  Jmne  I.  1907 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’*  Weekly: 

Sir,— I write  to  congratulate  you  upon  your  mention  of  the 
fitness  of  Secretary  Knot  for  the  l*residcncy.  He  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  able  itiaii  before  the  nation  to-day.  but  for  that  reason, 
fundamentally,  ha*  about  as  much  rlutnrc  of  election  as  yuu  or  I. 
The  Uhirago  Tribune  -rained  for  a while  to  Is*  venturing  a timorous 
foot  upon  tin*  thin  Ira  of  a Root  boom,  but  even  that  esteemed 
contemporary  Meats  now  to  have  wrapped  the  mantle  of  aih-nev 
about  It  and  gone  it*  way.  We  who  have  the  courage  of  our  ran- 
vietlons  may  well  -say  of  the  Secretary  of  State  that  “it  i*  better 
to  I*  great  tluui  be  Prnddent.” 

I am,  air, 

Ralph  Ik  Mili-hl 


THE  RESTORED  CHURCH  AT  JAMESTOWN 

BostuM,  Mui,  7ssf  4,  wm. 

To  the  l. thl or  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

Sir, — It  Mxin*  rather  curiom  to  me  that  in  (lie  article  on  Jame*- 
town  in  the  June  IIakpkh  no  mentiou  was  made  of  the  new  ami 
beautiful  little  church  which  lias  been  built  there  by  the  National 
Noelety  of  Colonial  Dainea  of  America.  K.  M.  Wheelwright,  of 
Ho* ton.  did  it  and  it  i*  a gem.  It  was  presented  to  tlie  Associa- 
tion for  the  l*rc*errntion  of  Virginia  Antiunitic*  on  May  11.  I 
think  that  the  writer  had  evidently  not  visited  Jameatnwn  Island 
lately.  The  church  is  of  brick,  and  a copy  or  restoration  of  (he 
original  church,  and  huilt  on  (he  foundation. 

I mu,  sir.  E.  U.  W. 
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Judge  Fremont  Wood  and  the  Haywood  Jury  to  Court.  More 
than  160  Talesmen  were  Examined  before  a Jury  was  obtained 


Haywood  listening  stolidly  to  Orchard's  Testimony.  Directly  in  Front 
and  to  the  Right  of  Haywood  are  his  Counsel,  Richardson  and  Dorrow 

THE  MOMENTOUS  HAYWOOD  TRIAL  IN  IDAHO 

SCENES  IN  THE  COURT  ROOM  DURING  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  AMAZING  NARRATION  OF  THE 
CHIEF  WITNESS  FOR  THE  PROSECUTION.  HARRY  ORCHARD.  THE  CONFESSED  HIRED  ASSASSIN 
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Harry  Orchard,  the  Imperturbable  Mur- 
derer and  alleged  Tool  ol  the  Federation 


G.  A.  Pettibonc.  a former  Member  of  the 
Federation,  behind  the  Bars  in  Boise 


Charles  H.  Moyer,  President  of  William  D.  Haywood,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Fed- 

the  Federation,  in  the  Jail-yard  eratton,  the  Defendant  now  on  Trial,  in  his  Cell 


ACCUSER  AND  ACCUSED 

THE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  WESTERN  FEDERATION  OF  MINERS  IN  JAIL  AT  BOISE,  AND  THE  WITNESS 
WHOSE  CONFESSION  CHARGES  THEM  WITH  IMPLICATION  IN  A CAMPAIGN  OF  ASSASSINATION 
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HOW  THE  WEST  DEALT 
WITH  ONE  LABOR  UNION 

THE  “INDUSTRIAL  WORKMEN  OF  THE  WORLD,”  AN  OUTLAW 
LABOR  ORGANIZATION  IN  SOUTHERN  NEVADA,  TYRANNIZED  THE 
STATE  UNTIL  THE  MINE -OPERATORS  AROSE  AND  CRUSHED  IT 

By  BARTON  W.  CURRIE 


THE  trial  of  William  D.  Haywood  for  the  murder  of  former 
Governor  Steunenberg.  of  Idaho,  ha*  attracted  universal 
attention  to  labor  loi-ditiona  west  of  the  Rockies  The 
met  hods  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  in  conduct- 
ing their  labor  battles  with  the  mine  operators  of  Idaho  ami 
Colorado  will  also  lie  on  trial  with  Haywood,  Mover,  and  Pettibonv, 
til  res*  o Hirers  of  the  Federation. 

Of  espial  interest  lias  been  the  desperate  struggle  of  the  Indus- 
trial Workmen  of  the  World,  an  outlaw  labor  organization,  which 
the  mine  operators  of  southern  Nevada  hua  at  ruffled  with  fur 
several  years  and  tinully  crushed  out  of  existence.  Once  the 
dominant  labor  power  in  the  sage-brush  State,  this  hand  of  " l)ebs 
Socialists.”  as  it  was  coltonuially  referred  to.  has  been  effectually 
put  down:  and.  as  Haywood  stands  in  the  dock  for  murder,  so  do 
two  members  of  the  Xavada  outlaw  union,  while  eight  of  their 
fellow  members  an1  in  jail  charged  with  conspiracy  to  murder. 

During  the  stormiest  days  of  the  labor  troubles  in  Idaho  and 
Colorado,  when  tlie  Western  Federation  of  Miners  was  embroiled 
with  the  mine  operators  of  Colorado  and  Idaho,  the  Industrial 
Workmen  of  the  World  mushroomed  into  existence.  Tlie  L W.  W.. 
as  it  was  popularly  known  west  of  the  Rockies,  was  made  up  of 
the  worst  elements  among  Inlsir  agitator*.  Eugene  V.  Debs  was  a 
■ort  of  godfather  to  this  association  of  " had  men  ''  and  avowed 
anarchists,  and  many  of  the  crimes  committed  by  the  member*  of 
this  so-called  union  wen*  charged  to  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners.  This  was,  however,  a*  much  the  fault  as  the  misfortune  of 
the  miners'  association,  ns  it  coiintenaneeil  the  L W.  W.,  anil  voted 
it  sympathy  in  its  de*[»eraic  warfare  against  the  mine  operators 
and  every  responsible  interest  in  the  big  mining  camps 

In  a State  where  there  is  no  militia  and  when-  (-it irons'  mm- 
hi  it  tee*  and  hired  Pinkerton  detective*  must  nerve  as  pi  dice,  a 
hand  of  avowed  anarchists  of  a vicious  type  that  for  almost  (wo 
years  dominated  industrial  conditions  in  a peculiarly  wild  western 
fashion,  has  liecn  disorganized  uml  discredited  without  thought  of 
Federal  interference  or  rei|iu*t  of  Presidential  proclamation. 
Facing  threats  of  wholesale  murder,  riot  uml  dynamiting,  and  a 
repetition  of  Cripple  Creek  outrage*,  the  better  eluncnts  of  tlie 
big  mining  camps  fought  grimly  throughout  the  winter  of  11HMS- 
1!>07  to  down  this  nondescript  union  <>f  two  thousand  men.  That 
they  won  a dignified  and  bloodless  victory  shows  that  the  drastic 
frontier  methods  of  storied  hail  lands  arc  no  longer  necessary.  It 
should  also  serve  as  a warning  to  all  lalmr  organization*  who  allow 
violent,  agitators  to 
lead  them  into  the 
way  of  thug*  and 
ussussin*. 

During  the  month* 
that  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World 
held  tyrannical  sway 
in  tlie  booming  towns 
of  Tonn|iah  ami  Gold- 
field there  were  many 
murders,  or  rather 
assassination*,  that 
were  publicly  boasted 
of  as  L W.  W.  di»- 
riplinc.  Men  who  re- 
fused to  join  or 
recognize  the  so-called 
union  were  kidnaped 
from  the  camps  ami 
turned  adrift  on  the 
truckle**  alkali  plains 
to  die  of  starvation 
and  thirst  if  they 
were  not  fortunate 
enough  to  ' slum  hie 
upon  some  trail 
spur  of  railroad 
track.  The  solid  in- 
terests were  slow  in 
organizing  to  meet 
the  menace  of  L W. 

W.  tyranny.  They 
were  all  tlie  more 
securely  luimlcd  to- 
get  her  when  they 
did  organize.  how- 
ever. and  they  never 
II inched  or  considered 
compromise  at  any 


stage  of  the  struggle.  The  single  purpose  that  called  Into  exist- 
ence the  Mine  Operator*  and  Business  Men's  Protective  Organiza- 
tion of  Esmeralda  County  was  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  Indus- 
trial Worker*  of  tlie  World,  and  this  was  accomplished,  though  it 
cost  the  complete  ituralysi*  of  every  local  industry  for  many  weeks. 

The  leader*  of  the  I.  W.  W.  bullied  and  threatened  in  vain.  One 
murder  was  committed  in  the  hope  of  provoking  general  disorder 
ami  riot.  when,  it  was  baaed,  the  chief  enemies  of  the  union  could 
be  slain  in  tlie  confusion.  This  crinte  was  dealt  with  in  a vigorous, 
hut  dignified  manner.  The  murderer  was  immediately  seized, 
itui  relied  to  Hawthorne,  and  lodged  in  the  county  jail  with  more 
order  and  decorum  tiuiu  often  obtain*  in  kid-gloved  esanmunities 
where  there  is  ample  constabulary  to  enforce  the  laws.  Other  L 
W.  W.  agitator*,  who  in  their  de*|ierate  case  had  planned  a whole- 
sale killing,  were  rounded  up  hv  camp  vigilante*  and  Pinkerton 
detectives  and  indicted  fur  conspiracy  to  murder.  They  will  lw 
prosecuted  as  vigorously  as  Idaho  hopes  to  prosecute  the  officers  of 
the  Federation  of  Miners  indicted  for  committing  the  brutal  slay- 
ing of  Governor  Steunenberg. 

At  tin*  time  Governor  Steunenberg  was  made  the  victim  of  a 
lsmib  exploded  by  an  alleged  union  assassin,  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners  was  affiliated  with  the  then  straggling  bodies  of 
Debs  Socialists,  who  called  themselves  variously  the  Independent 
Workmen  of  the  World,  the  Industrial  Workmen  of  the  World,  and 
the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World;  finally  choosing  the  last, 
title.  The  choice  of  "worker*”  was  singularly  apt.  too.  for  a 
large  percentage  of  the  JL  \V.  W.  members  and  agitator*  were  not 
workmen,  and  were  indeed  *'  worker*  '*  in  the  sense  the  word  i* 
used  in  under-world  vernacular. 

The  Industrial  Worker*  of  the  World  were  organized  by  fol- 
lower* of  Eugene  V.  Debs,  who  worship  the  red  flag  as  their 
emblem,  and  in  public  uncling  spit  upon  and  insult  the  Star*  and 
Stripe*.  Tin*  L W . W.  wa*  born  about  the  time  of  the  Orur  d'Alene 
outrages,  when  it  gathered  to  it*  membership  the  most  violent 
agitator*  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners.  It  established 
•onall  hrnnrlies  in  Colorado  when  that  State  wa*  turn  by  violent 
mining  riots,  but  it  never  Itccamc  a menacing  power  by  itself  until 
it  invaded  tin*  gold  field*  of  Nevada. 

There  it  rose  into  prominence  hv  method*  that  could  only  obtain 
in  froutier  roniaiunit lea  of  the  sort  that  have  fungal'*!  in  tin* 
bleak,  wuterlc**  high  ultitiuh's  of  the  Great  Itasin  for  the  iu*t 
seven  year*.  The  organization  grew  out  of  industrial  chaoa.  Such 

a condition  existed 
for  a considerable 

IsThsl.  ami  the  1_  W. 
V.  nourished  to  amaz- 
ing strength  in  light 
of  tin*  absolutely  wan 
ton  tyranny  it  exer- 
cised in  the  first  flush 
of  it*  power.  The  or- 
ganizer* of  the  so- 
culled  union  original- 
ly called  them  selves 
Debs  Socialist*.  In  a 
vague  way  they  |kk* 
seised  tlie  idea  that 
Socialism  means  that 
ideal  state  of  society 
in  which  the  em- 
ployer of  labor  he- 
come*  hilmr**  slave. 
Beginning  with  thi* 
|Mri«dri\  and  reason- 
ing in  Intricate  cir- 
cle* they  next  seized 
at  minion)  tlie  pre- 
mise that  all  labor 
should  lie  jumbled 
upon  one  level,  with 
out  any  distinction  of 
craft  or  skill.  Tlie 
nimmun  day- laborer 
should  take  rank 
with  the  master 
craftsman.  Lacking 
skill,  more  drastic 
met  liuils  should  serve 
-free-lancing  with  n 

bludgeon,  if  ncosisary. 

A*  a matter  of 
fact  the  Industrial 
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Worker*  of  (he  World,  while  railing  itself  a union,  i*  (hr  avowed 
enemy  of  unionism.  Ita  object  in  to  absorb  all  the  uniona  into  a 
polyglot  body  of  worker*.  The  Iwrtender  and  the  " booster  '*  (the 
man  who  tend*  the  free-lunrh  counter  in  a saloon}  are  “workers" 
in  this  organization,  and  so  are  " stew-bum*,"  the  riifratf  who 
sweep  out  the  saloon*  and  gambling-honors  in  the  early  morning 
hour*.  The  loot  motive  engineer,  the  electrician,  mechanic,  or  any 
other  skilled  artisan  i*  a "worker”  and  nothing  more.  In  Gold- 
tie  hi  a waiter  in  a dance  hall  of  the  bedraggled  scarlet  type 
fumiliar  to  mining  camps  was  permitted,  when  chosen  walking 
delegate,  to  dictate  to  mine-foremen,  printers,  carpenters,  masons. 
«nd  skilled  artificer*  of  various  trades  how  they  should  conduct 
themselves  in  tlieir  trade  relations  with  employers.  If  the  em- 
ployer offended  any  of  the  nondescript  rabble  I mm  lc<|  together  as 
“ workers”  he  was  disciplined  either  by  boycott  or  some  more 
drastic  mcasurr,  such 
as  **  being  run  out  " 

. of  town.  Several 
Wore  murdered. 

Social  ronditiona 
then  wen1  almost 
primal.  Whatever  of 
cluss  then*  was  was 
•subject  to  revolution- 
ary change*.  In  a 
few  months  penniless 
adventurers  became 
men  of  wealth  and 
importance.  A 
tramp  Indian  of  the 
sage- brush  wastes  lo- 
cal -d  the  first  big 
claim,  and  became 
rich  and  famous — for 
a little  while.  Then 
tlip  " wolves”  got  him 
nnd  lie  was  devoured. 

George  Wingth-ld.  a 
boy  in  years,  but 
many  times  a man  in 
really  wild  western 
experience*,  rose  from 
the  humble  state  ol 
faro  dealer  to  the  ex- 
alted |H>sition  of  rich- 
est man  in  Nevada  in 
less  than  five  years. 

Now  hi*  is  the  mining 
partner  of  lTnited 
States  Senator  George 
S.  \ixon,  of  Nevada, 
and  fifteen  times  a 
millions  ire.  Also  he 
did  lieroic  service  in  helping  to  paralrze  the  tvrannv  of  the 
I.  W.  W. 

' There  were  other  epic  changes  in  men's  fortunes  tliat  electrified 
the  far  Went  and  furnislu-d  the  mugneiism  which  drew  thousands 
to  the  desert.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  strange  mixture  of 
men  c**ii|>o«ing  this  invading  host.  The  psychology  of  the  treasure 
hunter  is  the  same  the  world  over.  The  worthless  drift  tliat  is 
drawn  along  in  the  wake  of  the  forceful  men  who  make  history 
for  the  great  mining  rumps  and  dig  treasure  for  themselves  differs 
not  at  all  wherever  the  gem  or  precious  metal  is  tom  from  its 
matrix.  Hut  Nevada  has  had  the  unique  experience  of  a powerful 
organization  of  this  human  tlotsam  and  jetsam. 

The  strenuously  energetic  mine  operators  did  not  watch  this 
organization  grow.  It  attracted  little  attention  until  it  hail  gained 
siH'h  strength  that  it  was  able  to  domineer  local  industrial  condi- 
tions. The  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  no  occupied  with  it*  own 
trouble*  in  Idaho,  gave  it  scant  regard.  That  the  ragtag  of  every 
trade  and  employment  could  weld  into  a powerful  organization 
seemed  ridiculous  to  the  cxp"rirnccd  la!«or  organizers  until  it  was 
an  aci-implislud  fact.  The  Federation  of  Miners  had  tolerated  the 
few  insignificant  brandies  of  the  I.  \V\  W.  in  Idaho,  for  these  red 
radicals  could  lie  made  to  shoulder  tin*  blame  for  violence  charged 
to  the  federation.  In  Nevada,  however,  the  I.  W.  W.  became  strong 
enough  to  compel  public  recognition  and  nut  merely  sub  now 
toleration. 

lalmr  of  any-  sort  was  in  such  demand  in  tin-  goldfields  then 
that  lirawn  to  wield  a pick  was  practically  as  valuable  as  the 
highest  skill  of  uny  cruft.  Kvery  new  arrival  who  come  to  seek 
employment,  whether  to  tend  a roulette-wheel  or  boss  a gang  of 
miners,  was  immediately  pomued  upon  by  the  I.  W.  W.  delegates 
and  enrolled.  No  other  qualification  was  necessary  than  a small 
initiation  fi-c.  Once  this  was  paid  tin-  new  member  was  in  good 
standing.  He  remained  in  good  standing  no  matter  how  he  con- 
ducted hiniM'lf  subsequently,  providing,  of  rourse,  that  he  paid 
liis  due*.  He  could  Is-  a gumhling-hoiise  loafer,  liovrring  uU>nt  the 
table*  and  begging  from  Hip  few  Jurky  players;  or  lie  could  lie  the 
barker  before  the  door  of  a ijiust ionsblc  resort.  In  the  organiza- 
tion's broad  theory  of  equality  lie  was  a “ worker." 

A mcnils-r  of  the  ” union  " who  is  now  in  jail  for  murder  at  Hnw- 
tlionic  told  me  shortly  before  the  American  Federation  of  I .at  sir 
went  to  the  assistant**  of  the  Coldfield  Property  Owner*’  Protective 
Association  in  their  effort  to  crush  the  power  of  the  I.  W.  W.  that 
there  were  in  the  luind  of  " workers  " seventy-two  ex-convicts.  He 
seemed  proud  of  the  fart  too;  did  not  whisper  it  as  a confession. 
Indeed  no.  He  eried  It  out  with  a boastful  flourish  of  oaths.  He 
wn«  a walking  delegate  himself  and  n stump  speaker  whose  tirades 
against  law  and  order  were  of  the  frothing  character  that  Ilerr 


Mo*t  created  in  his  most  rabid  moments.  He  had  one  stereotyped 
address  on  what  he  called  the  ” heinjouaness  of  infested  interests  ” 
which  delighted  hi*  rabble  audiences  of  fellow  " workers.” 

Revolution,  terrorism,  and  assassination  4 if  expedient)  is  the 
keynote  of  the  I.  \V.  \V.  propaganda.  The  early  disciple*  of  this 
ml  brand  of  nocialism  went  forth  on  the  desert  and  converted ; 
sometime*  by  the  persuasion  of  lurid  eloquence,  more  often  with  a 
bludgi-on  and  a threat  of  murder.  Their  dogmas  is  ere  not  ham- 
pered by  any  code  of  law  or  ethic*.  Few  of  the  toilers  who  jour- 
neyed to  the  camp  in  the  boom  days  had  tlie  temerity  to  disregard 
a request  to  join  the  " union.”  Murders  in  saluon  and  dam*e-liull 
brawl*  and  assassinations  on  the  lonely  trails  that  thread  the 
waste  of  sage-brush  plain*  environing  the  cani|H  were  common. 
They  were  referred  to  then  a*  /.  II'.  H’.  discipline. 

The  officer*  of  tin*  " union  " Imnsted  that  when  any  " dirty*  work  " 
liad  to  he  done  to 
" correct  ” or  “ dis- 
courage ” those  who 
refused  to  become 
" workers.”  or  who 
attacked  the  organiza- 
tion. there  would  be 
no  dearth  of  volun- 
teers at  the  call. 
IXozcns  of  a familiar 
type  of  Western  hud 
mm  wen*  always 
ready  to  respond. 

They  wen-  not  the 
lieroic.  storied  had 
men  whose  rough  ex- 
teriors euvered  warm, 
generous  hearts;  who 
were  even  meticulous 
ill  their  scruple*  re- 
garding the  " square 
deal " in  a gun-light 
— always  giving  the 
other  man  a chance 
to  "draw”  and  then 
dispatching  him  ” like 
a gentleman.”  The 
I.  W.  W.  bad  matt  was 
the  exact  antithesis 
of  this.  He  had  won 
his  " scholarship  " in 
the  alungshot  and 
nandlag  school.  His 
attacks  were  only  a 
little  more  open  than 
the  assault  of  the  city 
sandhttggrr  wlm  stalk* 
hit  victim  in  the 
black  night -shadow*  with  an  ear  keen  as  a coyote's  for  tlie  heavy 
tread  of  a policeman. 

Tlie  re  an-  no  nolicr-mcn  down  there  on  thr  desert,  only  a corpu- 
lent sheriff  rarely  seen  after  nightfall  in  public  plan's,  and  who 
visits  the  scene  of  tragedy  only  wlien  n formal  nsuiest  is  extended 
to  him.  (There  have  ls-en  a few  vigorous  sheriffs  in  Ksnu-rulda 
County,  hut  they  expired  early  in  their  official  careers.) 

Yea,  this  organization  never  larked  volunteers  for  it*  “ dirty 
work."  and  os  a consequence  the  communities  of  Tomquih  unil 
Goldfield  went*  soon  effectually  rawed.  Iloginning  with  a nucleus 
of  a few  score  agitators  the  iitruilicrship  of  the  outlaw  union 
swelled  within  an  astonishingly  short  space  of  time  to  more  than 
two  thousand. 

For  half  a century  Western  mining  camp*  luive  had  to  di-al  with 
domineering  criminal  elements.  Vigilant  committees  and  law  and 
order  leagues  have  met  such  situations  vigorously:  but  never  in 
the  history  of  mining  or  frontier  life  in  this  country  has  the  prob- 
lem of  dealing  with  such  a completely  organized  band  of  unde- 
sirables as  tlie  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  been  fared.  Idaho 
lias  suffered  from  the  thug  methods  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners,  and  Colorado  mining  communities  have  passed  through 
desperate  periods  in  their  lul*>r  trouble*.  Cripple  Creek  wo*  at 
one  time  bad  enough  to  justify  some  of  tlie  horrors  of  the  “ penny 
dreadful.”  Hut  these  were  till,  to  a large  extent,  sporadic  out- 
breaks. The  Western  Federation  of  Miner*,  whatever  it*  crimes, 
wa*  a union  of  a distinct  class  of  worker*.  They  had  a common 
cau*»*  and  were  fellows  of  n single  calling. 

The  |.  W.  W.  i*  no  more  n prc*cntative  of  any  distinct  class  of 
worker*  than  a rablde.  It*  member*  have  never  bad  a common 
r*n»c  mile**  you  elect  to  rail  their  warped  and  rabid  theory  of 
socialism  a common  cause.  The  attack*  and  outrages  of  these 
” worker*  ” were  never  directed  against  uny  particular  Indy  of 
men,  except  indirectly  in  *ignalling  out  the  individual  who  was 
one  of  a clan*  not  organized  or  powerful.. 

If  a request  to  join  the  "union"  ws*  disregarded  such  neglect 
was  regarded  a*  a challenge.  A second  request  was  accompanied 
by  tlie  threat  that  the  town  was  not  large  enough  to  hold  the 
“union”  and  it*  enemies.  Whatever  the  trade  or  calling  of  tin- 
person  addressed  he  could  exist  in  line  camp  only  on  the  condition 
that  Ik-  became  a "worker.”  If  he  remained  stubborn  in  hi* 
refusal  to  join  he  would  be  visited  by  a committee  and  notified 
that  he  must  leave  the  camp  at  a certain  hour  or  be  “ run  out  of 
town."  There  was  no  appeal  from  this  ultimatum.  The  organiza- 
tion's enemy  whs  disciplin'd  a*  home-thieves  were  disciplined  in 
cattle  towns  by  cowboy  vigilante*,  lie  was  guilty  of  tlie  high 
treuson  of  resistance.  Of  course  there  was  no  stringing  up. 
There  wen*  no  tn-c*  within  fifty  or  one  hundred  mile*.  Iteing 
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A committee  ol  the  Goldfield  I.  W.  W.  called  at  The  Coldfield  Sun  office 
today  and  nottflod  lour  am  ploy ee  that  they  must  Join  the  I.W.W.  by  tomorrow 
or  be  run  out  of  town. 
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A Blow  tn  the  Face  that  staggered  the  “ Union  ” 
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or  m it.  mhaxmon'h  n kwhpa pkhs,  ro*  Auainrr  SI,  Hums,  puk  which  tiik 
“ IN  ION  " TIUEll  TO  KILL  HIM  KKOU  AMKI  nil 
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••  run  out  of  town.*'  however,  wen  little  more  relished  than  “ string- 
ing up,”  In  fuel,  nmnv  would  (in-ftr  quirk  extinction  by  hang- 
ing to  the  slow  torture  of  starvation  um]  thirst  in  a deserted 
mining  »lmft  Nor  lx  there  any  pleasant  prospect  in  being  se t 
adrift  on  burning  rand  -plat*  without  food  or  water  many  miles 
front  trail  or  camp.  That  there  were  tragic  climaxes  to  these 
deportation*  many  little  heaps  of  Ismc*  on  the  alkali  wastes  will 
testify,  No  ruth  was  shown  unless  the  victim  selected  had  in- 
lluentinl  friends.  In  such  cases  the  “enemy”  was  driven  out  on 
a desolate  trail  and  left  to  lind  Ids  way  to  some  other  eamp  or  the 
railroad  when*  he  could  Isianl  a tram  ut  a water  tank  or  fuel 
station.  No  one  about  whom  a great  noise  might  be  made  was 
ever  slain  unless  in  public  encounter. 

This  sort  of  thing  went  on  for  months  practically  unheeded  by 
the  better  elements  in  tlic  camps.  The  mine-owner*,  the  brokers, 
and  wildrat  operators  were  too  busy  in  tlielr  gold-seeking  to  bother 
aliout  what  did  not  actually  disturb  them  in  their  places  of 
business  or  homes.  So  long  a*  the  crimes  were  committed  at  a 
safe  distance  the  tlnig  committees  of  the  I.  W.  \V.  met  with  what 
might  lie  construed  as  implied  approval.  Small  merchant*  trem- 
blingly implored  their  clerks  to  join  the  union  and  avoid  trouble. 
Contractor*  advised  the  workmen  they  brought  into  the  desert 
to  join.  Miners  who  drifted  in  from  all  over  the  West  were 
bullied  into  joining,  even  though  they  were  already  member*  of 
other  union*.  * 

heeling  *cenre  in  their  dominance  of  affair*  the  officer*  of  the 
I.  W.  \V,  announced  the  plan  of  organizing  all  the  mining  camps 
of  the  sage  brush  State  and  of  branching  out  into  California.  l!tah. 
Arizona,  nnd  New  Mexico,  unionizing.  according  to  their  thug 
metlnsls.  the  l«est  camps  from  top  to  Ixittom,  but  skipping  the 
towns  and  cities,  wln-re  law  was  strictly  enforced  and  crime 
painstakingly  invest  igatisi  and  rigorously  punished.  They 
could  lie  reaches!  later  when  the  organization  Uvame  a political 
power. 

Hut  the  branching  out  was  delayed.  TIip  Deb*  scheme  of  poly- 
glot unionism  received  a sudden  shock  that  disturbed  it*  founda- 
tion and  gradually  undermined  it.  One  man  defied  the  “uniun.” 
and,  in  the  phrase  nf  the  country,  “ got  away  with  it.”  Then  he 
organ izeti  its  overthrow. 

LI  ml  ley  C.  Brunson.  a young  editor,  arrived  from  Nome  when  the 
“ union  *'  was  in  the  full  flower  of  its  dominion,  feared  and  deferred 
t<»  by  all  elaaaea,  uml  Mtarted  two  daily  newspapers.  The  Tunopah 
Nun  and  The  (Sold  field  Nun.  lie  find  successfully  edited  several 
mining-camp  dailies  in  Alaska,  lie  i*  a quiet.'  forceful  young 
man  who  doe*  thing*  without  any  bluster.  There  are  few  men 
to-day  who  know  an  thoroughly  the  psychology  of  a mining 
camp. 

Several  week*  after  he  ts-gan  to  get  out  hi*  pii[*-r*  Joseph  Smith, 
the  walking  delegate  of  tlie  I.  W.  \V..  called  on  him  and  told  him 
that  fii*  printer*,  pressmen,  devil*,  and  whoever  elm*  he  employed 
would  have  to  join  the  " union.”  Hranson  said  he  would  look 
into  it.  He  did.  Smith  came  back  expecting  a cringing  sub- 
mission  to  his  “ polite  command.”  He  waa  staggered  when  the 
editor  said  to  him:  “My  men  will  not  join  the  I.  W.  \V.  They  do 
not  believe  in  the  Del**  lm*h  of  socialism  nnd  anarchy.  Already 
they  are  member*  of  the  American  Federation.  I will  have  some- 
thing to  sav  about  your  organization  in  a few  days.”  The  walk- 
ing delegate  retorted  that  request*  to  join  the  union  were  never 
disol teyed  bv  prudent  men.  Prudent  inen  were  those  who  wished  to 
remain  in  the  desert  and  not  la*  buried  there.  His  storm  of 
threat*  subsided  very  suddenly  when  the  young  editor  drew  from 
hi*  jacket  pocket  two  short -barrel led  .44’*  and  spread  them  unosten- 
tatiously but  significantly  on  the  top  of  hi*  desk.  Exit  the  walking 
delegate. 

Smith  and  a rommit'tce  returned  and  paid  a visit  to  the  com-  . 
poslng-room,  however.  To  he  sure  he  first  sati*fi«s|  himself  that 
Branson  was  out.  The  workmen  were  warned  that  a dreudful 
fat**  would  la-  theirs  if  they  did  not  associate  themselves  with  the 
I.  W..W.  Hut  these  printer*  and  pressmen  had  Ijcen  with  Mr. 
Brunson  in  Nome  and  Dawson.  He  was  their  I****.  and  if  lie  raid 
"no”  it  waa  final.  Tlicn  the  committee  warned  the  men  that  they 
would  I**  " run  out  of  town  ” forthwith.  At  a meeting  that  night  a 
gang  wa*  select**!  for  tlu*  purpose.  The  ceremony  was  fixed  for 
the  ‘following  day.  It  wa*  postponed  owing  to  un  untoward  event. 
Tie-  Toiiiqmli  Nun,  issued  tluit  afternoon,  contained  the  following 
front-page  display  in  the  biggest  type  the  little  office  contained : 


COME  ON,  YOU  COWARDLY  CURS ! 


A Committee  of  the  Goldfield  I.  V.  W.  Called  at  the  Goldfield 
*'  Sun  ” Office  To-day  and  Notified  Four  Employee!  That  They 
Must  Join  the  I.W.  W.  To-morrow  or  be  Run  Out  of  Town 


The  f.  II . 11’.  me*  who  mode  the  mil  art  Joe  Smith,  walking 
deh  gate  for  the  an  archintn ; u mu  it  named  Tint*,  who  in  d member 
of  the  Fire  Department  f and  another  jmrty  irhone  name  i*  not 
known  here.  They  demand'd  that  retry  employer  join  their 
hand  of  eonnpiratura  which  flourishea  under  the  name  of  a union. 
Thin  demand  inrludra  printer*  and  preumen,  who  arc  mem ber*  of 
the  1 mrriean  Federation  to  a ma w. 

\ow  it  in  up  to  the  dirty  wound  rein  to  start  nomrthiny.  The 
Sun  is  ready  for  the  acauudrrln. 

Come  on.  you  inward*  and  cue*,  if  !tou  are  foot  ing  for  trouble. 


Tliis  was  a blow  in  the  face  which  staggered  the  outlaw  “ union.” 
It  ba<l  been  accustomed  to  terrorise,  not  to  Is*  dared. 

The  Coldfield  Nun  appeared  in  a similar  first-page  dress.  When 
the  papers  were  printed  the  newsboys  said  they  dared  not  deliver 
them.  Brannon  and  an  assistant  carried  them  about  the  camp  and 
left  them  with  the  subscribers,  and  also  sold  them  in  the  saloon* 
and  gambling-houses  frequented  by  members  of  the  *n  called 
union. 

He  even  went  into  the  headquarters  of  the  I.  W.  \V.  which  wa* 
thronged  with  the  men  who  had  volunteered  to  run  him  and  hi* 
employees  out  of  town  and  scattered  about  his  paper*.  Not  a hand 
wa*  raised  against  the  singularly  quiet  young  man.  The  “ workers  ” 
were  literally  paralyzed  for  the  moment  by  hia  audacity.  In  fact 
the  entire  camp  stood  aghast  at  the  holdm-s*  of  tlie  boyish- looking 
mail  with  the  cold  gray  eye  and  firm  lip-hang. 

He  had  calculated  exactly  on  the  effect  of  hi*  move,  however,  and 
smiled  at  (lie  counsel  of  mine-owner*  ami  merchant*.  They  told 
him  that  the  union  lind  organized  every  element  in  the  camp, 
desirable  and  undesirable:  that  it  was  all-powerful  ami  would  cer- 
tainly crush  him.  He  did  not  think  so.  Incendiaries  and  anar- 
chists of  their  stamp,  lie  knew,  were  all  cowards  at  heart. 
Their  socialistic  propaganda,  he  wrote  in  capitalized  editorial*, 
wa*  a specious  fabric  of  pure  rant:  meaninglrss.  incoherent — be- 
ginning from  no  logical  premise  and  ending  in  confusion.  He  began 
a splendidly  fearless  campaign  that  he  waged  through  many  strenu- 
ous month*.  He  opened  the  eyes  of  the  two  big  camp*  to  the  sort 
of  incubus  they  endured  in  this  llchs  union.  His  personal  courage 
electrified  both  communities  and  gave  heroic  color  to  the  cause  he 
made  agaiii*t  tlu-  '*  union."  There  were  plenty  «>f  men  in 
l*>th  Tonopnh  and  Gnldth'l.l  as  fearless  a*  lie.  When  he  wa* 
boycotted  by  the  I.  IV.  W.  and  threatened  with  death  they  rallied  to 
him. 

'The  organization  had  |iower  enough  then  to  |*-r*uadc  every 
merchant,  tradesman,  broker,  wildcatter,  and  even  many  mine-opera- 
tor* to  refuse  any  advertisement*  to  his  |si|K-r*.  Even  the  news- 
!*»>•*,  messenger  boys,  hank  derka.  broker*'  clerks,  sluip  clerk*, 
stenographers,  young  and  old  of  every  employment,  were  member* 
of  the  I.  W.  W.  then.  It  was  commonly  “aid  that  they  became 
mem  1st*  through  "the  fear  of  God”  established  by  the  “union." 
The  miner*  were  in  the  same  plight,  though  they  feebly  proclaimed 
that  they  had  a union  of  their  own  distinct  from  the  I.  W.  W. 
and  a local  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners. 

This  “ fear  of  God " Hnmson  proved  u miserable  superstition 
that  foundered  utterly  when  n man  of  initiative  and  uncommon 
pluck  challeng'd  it.  lie  demonstrated  that  the  had  men  and 
desperate  character*  of  tin*  ” union  ” were  contemptible  cravens, 
ami  he  branded  them  in  hi*  headline*  a*  " Cur*."  " Scoundrel*." 
“A*.*a*sins."  “Cheap  Skates."  “Lowbrowed  Thugs,"  “Cowards,” 
ami  " Sneaking  Murderer*.”  That  he  found  men  with  the  courage 
to  set  the  type  was  considered  a*  remarkable  as  his  own  dauntless 
front. 

When  it  came  to  the  dineiplininy  of  a man  who  could  *1ioot  with 
both  hand*  without  taking  them  out  uf  hi*  pocket*  or  apparently 
moving  a muscle  the  I.  W.  W.  leadt-r^werc  revealed  in  their  true 
light.  One  attempt  wa*  made  to  kill  him  and  only  one.  He  sought 
out  the  man  who  had  .shot  at  him  from  t*-hiinl  a dud  and  made 
him  go  down  on  hi*  knees  to  him  in  front  of  the  I.  W.  W.  head- 
quarters iuid  I leg  for  mercy.  Dozens  of  “ workers  ” looked  on  in 
sullen  silence. 

A notice  was  posted  on  tlie  bulletin  board  of  the  I.  W.  W.  that 
any  person  who  visited  or  spoke  to  editor  Hranson  was  ••  unfair, 
and  shoo  hi  la*  run  out  of  town."  When  the  writer  and  Paul  Cowles, 
superintendent  of  the  Western  service  of  the  Associated  Press, 
visit'd  the  Goldfield  Nun  office  they  were  photographed  hv  a union 

fibotpgrapher.  and  the  photograph  wa*  pasted  on  tin*  bulletin  board 
leneath  the  notice  that  “ they  should  I*-  run  out  of  town."  It  re- 
quired some  argument  before  the  officers  of  the  union  would  lake 
the  photograph  down. 

By  this  lime  Brunson  hud  tin-  hacking  of  *uch  noted  gun-fighter* 
a*  George  Wingfield  and  Diamond -field  -luck  Duvi*.  These  two 
millionaire  mine-owner*  had  volunteered  their  service*  a*  hi*  itewa- 
lx»y*.  They  di*tributeii  liis  boycotted  papers  in  u -qiectaeiilar  fash- 
ion. spitting  them  on  tlu*  long  barrels  of  44-calibre  revolvers  and 
taking  them  from  the  shotted  file*  to  hand  to  purchasers.  No 
“worker"  had  the  temerity  to  disturb  these  newsboys. 

Then  Branson,  Wingfield,  Duvi*,  and  t’nitod  States  Senator 
George  S.  Nixon  organized  their  protective  association  uml  de- 
clared a counter-boycott  upon  tin*  boycotting  union.  Tlie  hundred* 
of  miner*  who  had  l**en  bullied  into  joining  the  outlaw  union  were 
notified  that  the  mines  would  thereafter  Is-  closed  to  I.  W.  W.  men. 
When  the  miners  refused  to  do  this  the  mine*  were  cloned,  and  finally 
they  were  starved  out  of  the  Delia  organization. 

leaders  of  the  American  Federation  of  ijilior  were  brought  to 
the  eamp.  who.  under  the  protection  of  the  Mine-Ownem  and  Busi 
nes*  Men's  Protective  Association,  organized  the  separate  trade* 
out  of  the  I.  W.  \V„  until  at  last  there  were  no  “workers"  left 
who  had  any  distinctive  calling  recognized  by  tlu*  American  Federa- 
tion. 

Through  all  thee  months  the  entire  communities  of  T'iuo|»ah  and 
Goldfield  were  under  arms.  TIm*  atmosphere  fairly  throhls-d  with 
desperate  rumor  and  murderous  threat,  but  only  one  man  was 
killed — Jooeph  Silvia,  a restaurant-keeper,  who  refused  employment 
to  I.  W.  W.  men.  and  who  tarred  hia  restaurant  to  " workers." 
M.  It.  Preston,  the  "worker”  who  murdered,  him  was  not  lynched 
or  “hot-up.  Tlie  camps  were  manned  with  Pinkerton  detective* 
who  got  him  swiftly  and  quietly  to  llawlhornc.  where  lie  wa* 
locked  seriiirlv  in  the  eountv  jail  No  demonstration  of  any  sort 
wa*  made  to  fr***  him.  for  the  I.  W.  W.  tyranny  wa*  ended  forever 
by  a new  -lohn  la*  «>f  the  divert  who  is  no  kin  to  Judge  Lynch, 
but  a wholesome,  civilized,  law-abiding  citizen. 
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JAPAN  UNFURLING  HER 
FLAG  ON  THE  PACIFIC 

THE  FORMIDABLE  MERCHANT  FLEET  WHOSE  OR- 
GANIZATION MARKS  THE  INITIAL  STEP  IN  THE 
JAPANESE  PROGRAMME  OF  NATIONAL  ADVANCEMENT 

By  ADACHI  KINNOSUKE 


JAPAN’  will  soon  control  the  trade  of  the  Pacific.  Her 
merchant  fleet  is  growing  with  groat  rapidity,  not  only  in 
American  traffic  but  in  l he  commerce  of  Korea.  Formosa, 
China.  India,  and  the  Far  Kant  generally.  Certain  Amer- 
ican optimists  declare  that  the  Pacific  will  always  be 
dominated  by  the  I’nited  States.  Hut  it  is  only  the  optimists  who 
haw  this  faith.  Shipping  men.  American  men  actually  engaged  in 
commerce  with  the  Far  East,  know  that  Japan  is  fast  assuming 
command  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  accuracy  of  this  proposition,  let  me  ask 
him  to  consider  the  organization  of  the  Nippon  Ki*en  Kaisha 
'Japan  Steamship  Company),  which  is  energetically  carrying 
the  Sunrise  ting  half-way  round  the  world. 

A group  of  tlie  most  noted  bankers  and  steamship  men  of  Nippon 
met  on  the  second  day  of  February  of  this  year  in  the  Hankers' 
Assembly  Hall  in  Tokyo.  This  was  the  first  public  meeting  of  the 
promoters  of  a new  steamship  company.  At  this  meeting  it  was 
christened  the  Nippon  Kiaen  Kaisha.  A large  tuinie.  Yet  the 
company  has  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  amid  the  cheerful 
summer  growth  of  mushroom  enterprise*  sines?  the  war  it  is  bigger 
than  its  name. 

The  company  command*  the  capital — no  watered  stock,  by  your 
leave — an  instantly  available  capital  of  thirty  million  yen  < 15.000.- 
000  dollars  gold  i.  Their  financial  programme  sets  aside  ten  million 
yen  for  the  purchase  of  about  one  hundred  vessels  of  200,000  tons, 
which  are.  at  this  present  moment,  actually  engaged  in  shipping 
business  under  the  merchant  flag  of  Nippon-  The  remainder  of  the 
*um.  the  twenty  million  yen.  is  to  la*  spent  on  the  construction  of 
new  ships.  They  will  have  the  speed,  the  improvements,  and 
other  qualification*  that  would  please  the  subsidy  regulations  of 
the  country.  This  sum  is  also  meant  to  cover  the  expenditure  of 
establishing  new  lines  of  traffic. 

From  a copy  of  the  company's  financial  estimate  which  is  before 
us-  -a  modern  lswik  of  propbeet  i**nn>*l  by  scientific  experts,  and 
perhaps  quite  a*  true  ns  any’  of  the  old-fashioned  suttas — we  learn 
that  the  company  expects  an  inmrne  of  more  than  five  million  eight 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  yen  annually  from  freight  handled 
by  regular  and  established  lines  of  the  eonijiany;  1.884.507  yen 
from  the  freight  carried  by  their  vessels  on  irregular  and  special 
services;  213.211  yen  and  23  sen  front  subsidies  and  bounties;  and 
lOO.tMMi  yen  through  miscellaneous  source*.  The  total  expected  in- 
ctime  js-r  annum  amounts  to  8.107.825  yen.  Against  this  the  total 
expenditure  of  the  company  is  estimated  at  4.814.205  yen  and 
seven  sen. 

You  must  admit  that  the  showing  is  not  at  all  had.  The  esti- 
mate wa*  drawn  up  l»y  a very  cautious  set  of  people  who  have 
more  than  once  before* drawn  up  estimates;  who  hove  never  dis- 
appointed their  friends,  especially  in  their  prediction* — not  the 
worst  showing,  to  say  the  least,  tor  an  enterprise  which  is  as  far 
from  a get-rich-quick  trap  of  this  money-mad  age  as  is  the  north 
|*>le  from  the  equator. 

The  service  of  the  company  is  divided  into  fwn  kinds — the  regular 
and  the  special.  Its  specialty  is  freight.  The  following  are  the 
regular  lines;  Kola — tttaru  rid  the  PwHfle:  Kobe--Otaru  rid  the 
Nippon  Sea:  Kobe — Korea  ports;  Yokohama — Formosa  ports: 
Kune  — Vladivostok ; Kobe  — North  China  ports;  Kola?  — Yantze 
ports:  Kobe — Tairen  I Dalny);  Hokkaido- -North  China  ports; 
Kobe — Hongkong:  Chifu — Vladivostok:  Hongkong — Saigon;  Kola- 
— Hawaiian  ports:  Kobe — -Java:  Kobe — South  American  fsirta; 
Kobe — Indian  ports:  Hongkong — Hawaiian  ports;  Kobe — Christ- 
ina* Island  port*:  Kobe — North- American  port*:  Tairen — Vladivos- 
tok; Tairen — Shanghai;  Tairen — Hongkong;  Tairen — -Singapore. 
The  four  closing  lines  issuing  out  of  Tairen  f Dalny  I are  meant 
specially  to  operate  jn  connection  with  the  South-Manchuria  Rail- 
way. They  would  make  a special  bid  for  the  transportation  of  the 
coal  output  of  the  Manchurian  mines,  which  will,  doubtless.  Is* 
very  actively  worked  by  the  new  management  of  the  Kouth-Man- 
clmrian  Railway, 

Now  that  we  have  stated  the  funds  at  the  command  of  the  com- 
pany. the  extent  of  their  routes,  let  us  see  what  are  tin*  especial 
and  peculiar  advantage*  this  company  enjoy*. 

1.  \Ve  have  already  noted  how  very  wisely  this  new  company  is 
to  steer  away  from  the  competition  in  passenger  traffic.  Freight  is 
its  specialty.  It  must  have  strong  vessel*-,  but  there  i*  no  need 
to  expend  a large  amount  of  fund*  on  the  fitting*  and  decorative 
features  of  its  vessels,  no  small  item  of  expense  in  tlie  construction 
and  maintenance  of  passenger  ship*.  The  company's  schedule  does 
not  call  for  fast  ship*,  a*  on  a passenger  line,  and  here  again  is  a 
groat  gain  in  economy. 

2.  In  spite  of  the  comparatively  small  investment — that  I*,  com- 
pared to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  passenger 
service — tlicrc  will  he  no  difference  in  the  amount  of  subsidy  they 


are  to  receive  from  the  government.  This  naturally  makes  for  a 
larger  net  profit  than  a passenger  service. 

3.  A large  portion  of  the  first  hundred  vessel*  which  this  new 
com iian v i*  to  purchase  come*  from  old  established  lines.  The 
established  business  of  the  old  line*  is  to  fall —according  to  the 
terms  of  purchase — into  the  hands  of  the  Nippon  Kisen  Kaisha.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  at  the  first  conception  of  the  new  company,  tin- 
idea  of  Mr.  Nishikawa,  the  originator  of  the  plan,  who  will  be  the 
active  manager  of  the  new  company,  was  to  form  a snrt  of  shipping 
trust  of  all  the  Mnialli-r  coni|>anie--i  out*lib-  o|  thr  big  three — the 
Nippon  Yusen,  tin?  Osaka  Risen,  the  Toyo  Risen.  For  that  reason 
the  new  company  can  carry  on  business  from  t lie  very  first  day  of 
its  establishment ; tliero  i*  no  need  for  it  to  waste  time  in  arranging 
for  a thousand  and  one  detail*  in  the  seleetion  of  routes,  in 
opening  branch  office*.  In  the  creation  of  new  business,  and 
so  on. 

4.  Tlie  amount  of  funds  at  the  command  of  the  company  is 
sufficiently  large  for  it  to  handle  the  transportation  of  groat 
staple*,  such  a*  rice,  kerosene,  nail,  timber,  sugar,  also  bulky 
freight  such  as  fertiliser  and  mineral*.  Thus  the  company  can 
outbid  its  competitors. 

5.  To-day  Nippon  import*  kerosene,  timlier.  and  wheat  flour  from 
America  in  no  small  quantity,  carried  chiefly  in  foreign  bottoms. 
From  South-Pacific  ports  we  get  a good  deal  of  fertiliser;  cotton 
from  India,  sugar  from  Hawaii;  from  Saigon  a large  amount  of 
rice.  There  is  no  reason  why  some,  indeed  a large  portion,  of 
these  cargoes  should  not  fall  Into  the  hand*  of  the  new  company. 
Here  Is  a field,  a large  field,  white  unto  (he  harvest.  Tlie  com- 
pany need  not  spend  any  of  its  energy  in  creating  a field  of 
activity  and  usefulness ; it  can  devote  alf  its  efforts  in  getting  the 
Jiusinesa. 

(I.  As  you  see,  then,  there  seem*  to  be  no  lack  of  work  for  the 
new  company  from  the  very  first  day  of  it*  existence.  Hut  after  all, 
the  future  of  the  company — a very  near  future,  too— is  it.*  golden 
kingdom.  It  comes  in  time  to  cover  the  highways  of  just  that 
port  ion 'of  the  globe  in  which  will  centre  the  commercial  activities 
of  the  world  before  very  long.  It  can.  If  only  the  Nippon  Kisen 
Kaisha  shall  prove  its  worth,  carry  food  and  raiment  to  and  from 
54 H) .000,000  [ssiple  of  the  Asian  countries.  From  year  to  year,  very 
likely,  more  ami  more  people  will  |ta«*  into  and  from  Asia.  Hut 
thr  movement  of  people  cannot  Is*  compared,  in  magnitude  and 
scone.  to  the  movement  of  goods  both  raw  and  manufactured  to 
and  from  the  Far  Fast. 

Time  was  when  a river  course-  was  a factory  of  empiri-M.  We 
luivr  left  the  (hi tain ic  age  so  far  Whind  that  we  hardly  reroemls-r 
anything  about  it;  and  in  a similar  manner  we  have  gone  beyond 
the  age-  when  tlie  sea  wa*  a great  empire-builder,  and  then  the 
ocean.  Now  we  are  entering  ujsin  a rather  complex  era  in  which 
the  railways  and  steamship*  are  the  great  builder*  of  empire*. 
The  Far  Fast,  like  some  portion*  of  the  Americas,  is  still  in  its 
constructive  period.  They  who  can  give  a people  raw  material 
to  work  ujhio.  and  whin  it  i*  done  can  take  its  handiwork  to  the 
market*  of  the  world:  they  who  can  take  away  tlie  things  of  which 
peoplr  have  too  much,  ami  bring  back  to  them,  in  exchange,  thr 
things  of  which  they  have  too  little — they  are  the  real  autocrats  of 
earth,  aa.  Indeed,  they  alwavs  have  been. 

They  nets!  not  make  eloquent  speeches;  they  need  not  give 
political  dinners;  need  not  cloak  themselves  in  scarlet  velvet, 
neither  in  silver  nor  gold:  they  need  not  be  anything  hut  black, 
ungainly  ships  and  dusty  railway  train*,  and  their  thrones  an* 
proof  against  all  the  fit/nl  whims  of  fickle  politics;  people  must 
nave  them,  that  i*  all. 

7.  Hut  the  greatest  of  all  tlie  advantage*  of  the  new  steamship 
company  is  to  be  found  in  two  gentlemen  who  are  to  Is*  the  brains 
of  the  concern.  One  of  them  is  Uchiila  Kakirhi,  the  present  head 
of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Bureau,  who  i*  to  lie  the  president ; tin- 
other  is  Nishikawa  So*n.  who  had  served  the  government  through 
the  Russian  war  a*  the  superintendent -genera I of  all  our  transport 
service.  Tlie  story  of  these  two  men  i*  largely  the  history  of  the 
development  of  marine  transportation  in  Nippon  waters.  Mr. 
I'chida  is  of  Tokyo  University.  Since  he  left  it  in  1801  he  ha*  been 
in  the  employ  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Huroan.  lie  has  advances! 
himself  from  the  humblest  position  to  the  head  of  the  bureau,  lie 
speaks  but  little:  has  little  time  for  words.  Thinking  and  talking 
don't  go  well  together  with  some  people. 

Mr.  Nishikawa  is  to  Is-  the  general  manager  of  the  company. 
Born  in  the  first  year  of  Meiji.  he  i*  hardly  forty  ream  old.  and  i* 
certainly  in  the  May-day  of  his  life.  Like  Mr.  I’chida.  since  he 
left  school  in  1887  Mr.  Nishikawa  Ims  devote*!  himself  completely 
to  the  study  and  practical  workings  of  marine  transportation. 
In  18D0.  those  days  of  political  turmoil,  when  the  younger  genera- 
(Cfmliimrrt  or  )WfC  92}-) 
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Veteran*  examining  the  Shall  of  the  "Merrimac"  on  Exhibition  in  Front  of  the  old  Confederate  Capitol  at  Richmond 


RICHMOND’S  GREATEST  CONFEDERATE  REUNION 

THREE  FOURTHS  OF  ALL  THE  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS  NOW  LIVING  ASSEMBLED  AT  RICH- 
MOND. VIRGINIA.  ON  MAY  30.  FOR  WHAT  WILL  IN  ALL  LIKELIHOOD  BE  THEIR  LAST 
REUNION  HELD  IN  THAT  CITY.  SINCE  MOST  OF  THEM  ARE  FAR  ADVANCED  IN  YEARS 
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WHAT  ARE  TEACHERS? 

ARE  THEY  MERE  WAGE-EARNERS,  ENTITLED  TO  NO  MORE  THAN  THEIR  MARKET  VALUE? 
ARE  THEY  EDUCATORS,  ENTITLED  TO  PAY  BASED  ON  THE  VALUE  OF  THEIR  SERVICES? 

BY  AN  ONLOOKER- 


THERE  i>>  « movement  throughout  the  country  to  iocrnm 
the  w In rh**  of  men  ami  women  engaged  in  teaching  in 
schools  and  colleges.  This  movement  is  due  to  a variety 
of  causes.  It  In  due,  in  Mane  measure,  no  doubt,  to  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  tho«-  engaged  in  teaching  to  share 
in  the  general  “ prosperity " we  hear  no  much  about;  it  may  be 
partly  a response  to  the  feeling  of  diminished  income  aroused  by 
a general  increase  in  the  coat  of  living;  and  it  may  be  due,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  a growing  appreciation  by  the  general  public  of 
the  value  of  the  work  of  the  profession  and  of  tlie  requirements 
of  a life  of  dignity  compatible  with  the  responsibility  and  the 
status  of  those  engaged  in  the  work. 

Concurrent  with  this  demand  that  those  devoted  to  educational 
work  shall  receive  a higher  rate  of  compensation,  there  has  de- 
veloped another  movement  which,  for  the  time  being,  threatens 
entirely  to  obscure  the  first,  and  that  is  the  "feminist”  de- 
mand that  women  teaebrnt  lie  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  men.  The 
demand.  “ Equal  pay  for  equal  work,”  is  not  confines!  tn  teachers, 
nor  to  anv  section  of  the  country  : but  the  active  campaign  made  for 
the  principle  by  the  women  teachers  of  New  York  City  has  brought 
the  whole  question  to  the  front  more  prominently  than  ever  before. 
Irrespective  of  the  settlement  of  this  particular  question  by  the 
State  legislature,  the  issue  is  one  of  fundamental  importance  for 
the  whole  people,  and  Is  Ismnd  sooner  or  later  to  call  forth  intense 
feeling  and  bitter  controversy  in. all  parts  of  the  country — nay, 
in  all  part*  of  the  civilized  World. 

The  situation  in  New  York  i*  typical,  in  that  the  city  and  State 
are  sufficiently  large  ami  sufficiently  developed  economically  to 
have  all  passible  views  of  the  subject  represented  in  the  WHOM 
of  various  interested  men  and  women.  It  may  not,  therefore,  lie 
unprofitable  to  glance  at  some  of  these  conflicting  views  from  the 
standpoint  of  economic  theory. 

Freed  fr»«m  local  and  technical  details,  the  controversy  rests 
essentially  on  a sex  hasia;  and  it  presents  the  interesting  paradox 
that  both  |iartiea  to  the  controversy  use  argument*  which,  if  con- 
sistently followed  to  their  logical  conclusions,  lead  to  precisely  the 
same  joint,  and  this  a point  which  very  few  indeed  of  the  teachers 
concerned  would  accept  a*  sound  doctrine.  Hut  perhaps  one  hits 
no  right  to  expect  more  consistency  or  more  logic  from  teachers 
than  one  looks  for  from  other  classes  in  the  community.  The 
issue,  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  is  the  projaMitlon  made  by  Mime 
of  the  organization*  of  women  teachers  in  the  public  schools  that 
all  teachers  should  receive  "equal  pay  for  equal  work"  without 
regard  to  sex. 

There  arc  really  three  jnirtic*  to  the  controversy:  ( 1 ) the  party 
of  those  in  favor  of  the  general  principle  of  equalization  of  salaries, 
which  includes  practically  all  the  women  teachers;  (2|  the  party 
of  thoee  opposed  to  the  principle,  which  include*  most  of  the  male 
teachers ; and  (31  thr  party  of  the  “general  public,"  which  Includes 
the  “ taxpayers  " and  the  '*  innocent  ou lookers.”  There  is  no  unity 
in  the  attitude  of  the  third  party,  mid  it  need  not,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  a whole:  but  one  portion  of  this  third  party,  the 
Board  of  Education,  deserve*  some  attention. 

As  an  abstract  proposition  of  justice  or  equity,  nothing  can  be 
said  against  the  jirinriple  of  equal  pay  for, equal  work.  Women 
have  to  pay  for  car-fare*  and  for  postage-stamps  and  for  the  other 
good  things  of  life  exactly  the  same  price*  as  are  paid  by  men. 
Conversely,  when  a man  buys  an  apple  or  a newspujier  at  a stand, 
he  pays  the  same  price  whether  it  is  sold  by  a man  or  a woman ; 
when  he  buys  a lawk  be  doe*  not  get  it  cheaper  tiecause  it  was 
written  by  a woman.  The  men  reply  to  this,  not  that  the  prin- 
ciple is  in  itself  unfair,  but,  first,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  past  ami  of  the  present;  and,  second,  that  there  are 
very  good  reasons  why  men  should  receive  higher  pay.  Some  men 
have  so  far  forgotten  themselves  as  to  protest  that  women's  work 
never  ««  equal  to  that  of  men-,  but  that  is  clearly  a lagging  of  the 
question,  even  if  it  tie  untrue,  and  so  this  argument  need  not  la* 
counted  at  all. 

A*  to  the  statement  that  “women  never  have  received  the  same 
pay  as  men  for  doing  the  same  work,"  it  may  he  true  enough,  hut 
it  is  surely  no  argument.  If  the  principle  is  just,  the  sooner  it  is 
put  into  practice  the  better.  Tluit  particular  objection  is  the  objec- 
tion of  the  reactionary,  or  at  least  of  the  obstructionist:  progress 
is  possible  only  if.  and  only  to  the  extent  that,  we  are  prepared  to 
do  what  never  has  Iwn  done  before;  and  teachers,  of  all  person*, 
should  lie  in  a receptive  attitude  toward  the  new.  The  real  signifi- 
cance of  the  cmnloyment  of  this  argument  ts  that  it  disclose*  the 
men's  theory  of  trip  relation  of  the  State  a*  employer  and  the 
Jeaehers  as  employee*.  There  arc  four  possible  theories  of  this 
relation  to  ts-  considered.  The  first  one  Is:  The  teachers  get  Ihrir 

job*  and  their  pay  from  (hr  State:  it  behoove. s rack  teacher  to  get 
o«  much  as  hr  m»  out  of  hi s job.  It  I*  to  lie  frnred  that  this  theory 
l*  held  by  a few  teacher*,  but  probably  not  by  any  considerable 
number.  It  would  at  any  rate  he  deemed  by  all  thoughtful  per- 
son* a»  quite  unworthy  of  teachers,  however  it  may  tie  with  other 
public  employees,  and  for  the  present  purpose  it  may  la*  ignored. 
A second  possible  theory  of  the  relation  is  this:  The  Stair  in 

engaged  in  a certain  enterprise,  which  is  analogous  to  any  com- 


mercial or  industrial  enterprise ; it  nerds  the  serriccs  of  many 
men  and  women  tn  carry  ant  thr  purpose  of  the  enterprise;  the 
Htalr  hires  men  and  woman  who  are  araitabfe  for  the  work  and 
pays  for  the  services  the  lowest  rash  price  at  which  the  services 
can  hr  purchased  in  the  market.  This  seems  to  he  the  theory  of 
those  who  opjKMM-  equalization  of  salaries  because  of  it*  novelty, 
or  because  of  it*  “ economic  heresy.” 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  on  account  of  certain  social  and 
economic  conditions,  the  services  of  women  (and  children)  can 
generally  be  obtained  at  a much  lower  cost  than  the  like  service* 
of  men;  for  the  State  or  city  to  jmy  the  women  the  same  salaries 
a*  are  paid  to  the  men  would  be  " economically  unsound."  That 
is  to  say,  some  of  the  teachers  would  then  be  paid  more  than  it 
would  be  necessary  to  pay  to  secure  others  to  do  the  same  work. 
It  I*  not  gnod  business  sense  to  pay  for  labor  or  materials  more 
than  one  really  must  pay,  all  things  considered,  to  get  what  one 
want*;  and  if  it  is  not  good  business  sense,  then  of  course  it  is  not 
right  for  the  city  or  State  to  do  it. 

The  women's  reply  to  all  this  is  not  that  it  is  good  business  sense 
for  the  employer  to  pay  them  the  name  salaries  as  he  pays  to  the 
men:  their  reply  is  based  upon  the  assumption  of  a different  theory 
of  tin*  relation  between  the  State  and  the  teachers.  This  third 
theory  may  he  stated  as  follows:  The  Stale  is  engaged  in  a very 

serious  undertaking,  namely:  the  education  of  its  future,  citi- 
zens ,-  this  enterprise  is  conducted  not  for  pro/if  in  the  commercial 
or  industrial  sense,  but  for  certain  higher,  spiritual  ends,  and  need 
therefore  not  be  conducted  on  a commercial  basis ; the  fitatc  must 
therefore  pay  for  the  services  which  it  needs  in  carrying  out  its 
undertaking,  not  the  commercial  rale  of  compensation — which  is 
a rate  that  allows  the  employer  to  derive  a profit  from  the  surplus 
value  of  the  services  of  his  employees  over  the  wage— but  a rate 
based  on  the  value  of  the  services  rendered;  and  more  especially, 
it  must  pay  like  compensation  for  like  serriccs.  without  discrimina- 
tion as  to  color,  see.  or  any  other  irrelevant  differences. 

I'nder  this  theory  of  the  State’s  educational  undertaking  there 
is  of  course  no  eseape  from  the  women’s  conclusions.  But  one 
point  in  their  argument  requires  further  elucidation,  and  that 
point  is  the  question  of  the  measure  of  the  value  of  services:  what 
constitute*  “equal  work."  and  what  is  a fair  eomj>en*ation  for 
satisfactory  work?  Since  the  women  are  prepared  to  "repeal  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.”  it  may  he  fair  to  ask  whether  they 
know  of  any  other  mechanism  for  determining  prices.  It  is  obvious 
to  even,-  observer  thnt  prices  and  wage*  have  absolutely  no  con- 
stant relation  to  the  “real  value”  of  commodities  and  services. 
Prices  and  wages  arc  currently  determined  only  by  the  interaction 
of  sup|)licN  and  demands,  and  these  have  no  fixed  relation  to  worth. 
To  make  cnmjiensation  of  services  proportionate  to  the  value  of 
the  service  would  necessitate  the  discovery  and  application  of 
some  standard  for  measuring  services  that  i*  commensurate  with 
the  measure  of  comjiensation.  f'learly.  market  price*  and  dollars 
and  cents  furnish  no  such  standard*:  their  use  lead*  inevit- 
ably to  the  injustiee*  complained  of  by  the  men  teachers  a* 
well  as  by  the  women  teacher*.  The  only  standard  yrt  discovered 
that  gives  any  promise  of  usefulness  in  tfiis  connection  is  the  com- 
modity known  as  human  life.  It  is  jmssihlc  to  measure  approxi- 
mately the  value  of  goods  and  services  in  terms  of  human  life  if 
they  have  any  value  at  all:  and  it  i*  likewise  jwssihle  to  estimate 
compensations  in  terms  of  human  life.  But  it  must  he  admitted 
that  this  measure  of  value*  is  rather  far  removed  from  our  every- 
day affair*,  and  its  use.  moreover,  implies  rather  doubtful 
doctrine.  It  implies,  for  one  thing,  that  human  life  devoted  to 
human  service  earn*  a compensation  equivalent  to  dignified  human 
living— living  worthy  of  devoted  human  being*.  According  to  this 
interpretation,  then!  the  women  teacher*,  and  the  “equalizers” 
generally,  claim  that  every  human  being  that  devote*  hi*  or  her 
service*  to  the  furtherance  of  human  wellbeing  I*  entitled  by 
virtue  of  this  devotion  to  a human  living  and  nothing  lew* — 
whether  it  In*  male  or  female,  whether  it  Ik-  liluck  or  white, 
whether  the  service*  take  the  form  of  rearing  infants  or  of  hearing 
Infanta,  whether  the  life  he  devoted  to  the  healing  of  the  sick  or 
to  the  shooting  of  "enemies.”  But  surely  our  enlightened  women 
teachers  rnnnnt  accept  that  conclusion,  for  that  lead*  farther  than 
they  would  be  willing  to  go.  Would  they  l>e  willing  to  *av.  for 
instance,  that  every, human  worker  is  entitled  to  a complete  human 
living— and  accept  all  that  that  implies? 

How  fare*  it,  in  the  mean  time,  with  the  men  teachers?  Not 
only,  a*  ha*  ueen  said,  I*  the  principle  of  equal  pay  contrary 
to  the  economic  lav*  of  supply  and  demand,  and  to  the  time  honon-d 
usage*  of  civilized  people*,  hut  the  claim  of  tlie  women  leaves  out 
of  consideration  (he  imjMrtant  economic  fact  that  man  i*  tradi 
tionallv  the  providfh  that  is  to  say.  that  number  of  society  that, 
generally  ha*  dependent  upon  the  return*  for  his  exertions  one 
or  more  prnons  beside*  himself  The  women's  claim  ignores  the 
fact  that  the  normal  state  of  the  normal  adult  male  in  a civilised 
community  is  the  married  state  and  that  this  mean*  at  least  two 
liemons  living  on  tlie  income  of  one  teacher.  And  since,  say  tlie 
men,  women  teacher*  do  not  generally  have  other*  dependent  upon 
their  incomes,  and  since,  moreover,  women  do  not,  as  a rule. 
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devote  themselves  to  tlu*  leaching  prnfiDMon  with  a view  to  re- 
maining >*  permanently.  it  in  only  fair  that  those  members 
of  the  profession  who  do  their  duty  l*y  society  by  bringing  up  a 
family  should  he  adequately  le  warded  hy  being  paid  a larger 
salary  than  in  |uiid  to  those  other*. 

Now.  whether  it  Is-  true  nr  not  that  moat  women  trachrr*  do 
not  have  other*  di-|s-n<lcnt  upon  them  (and  that  moat  men  teachers 
have!,  and  w het  In- r it  In-  true  or  not  that  women  enter  the  pro- 
fession with  at  leant  one  eye  open  for  a ehanre  to  marry  out  of  it 
(while  the  men  wane  in  to  atayt.  this  rlaim  of  the  men  i*  rlear 
ami  distinct:  “Although  I do  nn  more  work  than  those  other 
teacher*  (the  women),  I should  get  more  pay  frrrtiusr  I have  a wife 
and  Maine  olfapring  to  support,  which  those  other*  have  not.” 
Now  this  “ ht-eauM-.'*  although  in  fact  it  explain*  the  rcnsmt  for 
the  general  differ*  nee  Is-tw.-vn  th*  wage*  of  men  and  I how*  of 
w««ncn.  i*  nail  in  itself  a inairal  sanction  for  the  alilTerena-e.  Tlila 
fcotiiMr  becomea,  w hen  used  a*  a Justification  of  difference*  in  pay 
fair  a-apial  work,  the  expression  "|  n fourth  theory  a»f  the  relation 
Is- tween  the  State  anal  the  teacher*,  which  may  l«e  atafed  thus: 
The  Stair  rnpat/rs  in  a certain  important  enterprise,  namclp.  the 
education  of  it*  future  rifunu;  In  rarrp  out  the  pur /mac*  of  this 
enterprise  it  ha*  neni  of  the  srrrites  of  err  la  in  trained  men  and 
irtniten  ; in  order  to  obtain  the  services  of  these  people  it  is  neves- 
sarp  to  exempt  them  from  the  nerd  of  inpapinp  in  industrial  or 
cant m rreial  pursuits;  and  the  trap  thus  to  exempt  them  is  to  main -' 
tain  them,  and  these  dependent  upon  them,  at  the  public  cost,  in 
order  that  thrp  map  hr  free  to  devote  them  nr  I res  to  this  important 
public  work. 

The  implication  a»f  thi*  theory,  whether  the  men  ta-acher*  have 
consciously  (..rmuUt.il  it  a»r  nail.  i*  quite  in  harmony  with  their  con- 
tention. According  to  thi*  theory,  and  according  to  the  logical 
outcome  a.f  the  men'*  claim*  fair  higher  pay.  a man  with  *ix 
children  ah-penda-nt  upon  him  should  receive  a larger  sulisialy  or 
maintenance  fa-c  than  the  iihcr  man  tor  woman l with  only  one 
Demon  to  look  after-  and  that  without  regard  to  the  time  *pent 
in  pra-|Mratiain  or  t«»  the  quality  of  work,  provided  nf  course  that 
Ilia-  work  is  in  all  in*i-*  satisfactory.  that  is  to  nay.  above  a certain 
minimum  stanalard.  Hut  to  what  does  all  thi*  lead  but  to  the 
doctrine:  “Ta>  each  aci-ording  to  his  needs  1”  And  will  the  men 
accept  that? 


Through  the  smoke  (or  rather  the  duntt  and  confusion  of  the 
agitation  emerges  at  this  juncture  tiro  unruffled  and  dignifieal 
figure  of  the  Uosinesa  Man,  in  the  guise  of  a **  < ‘ommiasioner  of 
Kduratinn.”  To  him  the  women's  talk  about  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  is  sentimental  moonshine,  and  of  course  he  is  not  going  to 
yield  to  it.  To  him  the  arguments  of  the  men  an-  not  only  too 
academic,  but  quite  beside  the  mark. 

He  can  see  no  reason  why  the  employee,  man  or  woman,  old  or 
young,  married  or  single,  trained  or  untrained,  should  Is-  paid  one 
cent  more  than  that  sum  for  which  v«»u  can  get  him.  or  a substi- 
tute, to  work  for.  He  need  not  pay  more  in  his  private  business, 
and  *o  he  need  not  do  It.  lie  think*,  in  the  city's  business. 

The  outcome  of  the  workings  of  this  theory  is  rather  hard  to 
prediet.  Its  rigid  application  might  lead  to  some*  disagreeable  re- 
sults. It  might  lead,  for  instance,  to  a condition  of  alTairs  in 
which  teacher*,  in  common  with  othrr  wage-corners,  would  be  forced 
to  ehoose  between  a catch-a*  catch  can  scramble  for  office  and  pre- 
ferment, and  a union  of  forces  for  the  advancement  of  their  in- 
terests. In  the  former  case  we  should  have  the  edifying  a|*-ctaele 
of  the  educator*  of  our  vouth  engaged  in  a tooth-and-nail  struggle 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  dooi.  Of  the  men  and  women  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  inuking  men  and  women  of  our  children  playing 
the  rAlra  of  sulmervienl  trucklers,  and  lick-spittles,  and  cowardly 
Is-ggars.  In  the  other  event,  we  should  haves,  the  equally-  vilifying 
spectacle  of  the  leaders  of  men.  our  trainers  for  social'  efficiency 
and  high  thinking,  forced  to  pursue  the  destructive  tactics  of  the 
trades-unions,  forced,  that  is.  to  fight  the  State  whose  future  citi- 
zens have  lieen  entrusted  to  their  molding. 

When  it  come*  to  (laying  higher  salaries,  the  taxpayers’  repre- 
sentative* can  glibly  tell  tlK*  trackers  tliat  if  they  don’t  like  the 
condition*  they  don't  m-ed  to  stay.  Hut  if.  after  a thorough  de- 
liberation. the  teacher*  should  decide  that  they  did  not  like  the 
mndition*.  and  all  agreed  to  step  out  on  the  same  day.  what  con- 
sternation, what  a wailing,  what  a gnashing  of  trclh  there  would 
ls-r  Mercenaries!  Traitors!  Contract  breaker*!  Time-server*! 
(5 reedy  men  and  women,  unworthy  to  I*-  Teaelu-rs.  fur  Teacher* 
should. I*-  devoted  to  their  work  and  not  think  of  money! 

It  is  a *1  i nil'll  It  problem  to  solve,  lint  if  we  do  not  solve  it  now, 
we  shall  have  to  later:  and  the  longer  we  wait  the  harder  will  be 
the  task. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

BLACKBURN  followed  with  a nmllr,  indicating  the  beat 
ventilated  spot  fnr  ita  placement.  Thither  Carnon  led  hi* 
still  U'lnmilx'd  client,  who  at  Ilia  bidding  moved  like  a 
jerky  automaton. 

“Van  won’t  be  afraid  to  atav  here,  will  you,  Pete?"  he 
asked  the  perturbed  and  puiuk-d  negro. 

Pete  stared  round  him  at  the  encroaching  shadows  in  bewilder- 
ment. 

“ You  gwinc  ter  lock  me  in.  Marac  Carson?”  he  asked. 

Carson  explained  that  in  a *«i*e  he  was  still  a prisoner,  but  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  friends — friends  who  had  pledged  them- 
selves  to  sec  that  justice  was  done  him.  The  negro  slowly  lowered 
himself  to  the  rnuttrr«s,  and  stretched  out  his  legs  cm  the  stone 
pavement.  An  utter  droop  of  despair  seemed  to  settle  on  him. 
From  the  depth  of  his  wide-open  eyes  came  a stare  of  dejection 
complete. 

“Ih*n  I haln’t  free!”  he  said. 

“ No,  not  wholly,  Pete.”  Carson  returned. 

“ Dry  up  down  thar ; listen  1”  It  was  linker's  voice  in  a guarded 
tone  from  the  cellar  doorway. 

The  group  around  the  negro  held  its  breath.  The  grinding  of 
footsteps  on  the  floor  over  their  beads  died  out.  Them  from  the 
outside  came  the  steady  tramp  of  many  feet,  the  clatter  of  horses' 
hoofs. 

“’Shi  Blow  out  the  light,”  Carson  said,  mil  Blackburn  extin- 
guished it. 

Profound  darkness  and  stillness  filled  the  long  room.  Like  an 
army,  still  and  voiceless,  the  human  current  flowed  jailward.  It 
must  have  mimlieri-d  several  hundred,  judged  from  the  time  it 
•ook  to  pass.  The  sound  was  dying  out  in  the  distance,  when  Car- 
son  and  his  friends  crept  from  the  cellar,  closed  and  locked  the 
door  and  joined  the  others  in  the  darkness  above. 

“That  mob  would  hang  every  man  of  us  if  they  caught  on  to 
our  trick,”  said  Baker,  with  a queer  satisfied  chuckle, 

Carson  moved  past  him  towards  the  front  door.  . 

“ Where  you  goin’?”  Baker  asked. 

“ I want  to  see  how  the  lnnd  lies  on  the  outside,”  said  Carson. 

“ You  are  a crazy  fool  if  you  do,”  said  Blackburn,  and  the  others 
pressed  round  Dwight  and  anxiously  joined  in  the  protest. 

“ No.  I must  go,”  Dwight  lirmly  persisted.  “ We  ought  to  know 
exactly  what  they  think  to-night.  w>  we’ll  know  what  to  dr|H-ud 
on.  If  the}’  think  he  was  lynched  they  will  go  home  satisfied:  if 
not,  as  Pole  says,  they  may  suspect  us.  and  the  most  godless  riot 
that  ever  sw^pt  the  country  may  take  place  here  In  this  town.1’ 

” He's  right,’*  declared  the  mountaineer.  “ Somebody  ought  to 
go.  1 think  I'm  really  the  man  by  rights,  an’—” 

“ No.  I want  to  satisfy  myself,”  suid  Dwight.  “ Stay  here  till 
I come  Imck.” 

Blackburn  accompanied  him  to  the  front  door,  cautiously  looked 
out.  and  then  let  him  pass  through.  ” Knock  when  you  get  back — 
no.  here,  take  the  key  to  the  back  door  and  let  yourself  in.  So 
far.  so  good,  my  Imy but  this  is  absolutely  the  most  ticklish  job 
we  ever  tackled.” 

There  was  a swelling  murmuring,  like  the  onward  sweep  of  a 
storm,  from  the  direction  of  the  court  house.  Voices  growing  louder 
and  increasing  in  volume  reached  their  ears, 

“Wait  for  me;  keep  the  lights  out.  for  all  you  do,”  Dwight 
■aid,  and  away  he  s|»ed  in  the  dark ncs*. 

In  the  gloom  and  stillness  the  others  waited  his  return,  hardly 
daring  to  raise  their  voices  above  a whisper,  He  was  gone  nearly 
nn  hour,  and  then  they  beard  tire  key  in  the  lock,  and  presently  he 
stood  in  their  midst. 

“ They've  dispersed,”  Ire  said,  in  a tone  of  intense  fatigue.  “ They 
lay  it  to  the  Hillbcnd  faction,  who  had  some  disagreement  with 
I lie  main  hotly  to-day.  They  are  satisfied.” 

“ I Sent  fatten,” — it  was  Garner's  voice  from  his  chair  at  the  table. 
“ There’s  one  thing  that  must  lie  regarded  a*  absolutely  sacred  by 
us  tonight,  mid  tlmt  is  the  secrecy  of  thin  thing.” 

“Good  lamt!  you  don't  think  any  of  us  would  be  fool  enough  to 
talk  about  it?"  exclaimed  Blackburn,  in  an  almost  startled  tone 
over  the  Inure  suggestion.  “ If  I thought,  there  was  a man  here 
who  would  mention  this  to  a living  soul.  I’d — ” 

“Well,  I only  wanted  to  impies*  that  on  yon  all.”  said  Garner, 
“To  all  intents  and  purposes  we  are  lawbreakers,  and  I’m  a mem- 
ber of  the  Georgia  Iwr.  When*  arc  you  going,  Carson ?” 
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“ Down  to  speak  to  Pete.”  answered  Dwight.  " I want  to  try 
to  pacify  him. 

When  he  came  back,  a moment  later,  he  said:  '"  I've  promised  to 
slay  here  till  daylight.  Nothing  else  will  satisfy  him;  he's  broken 
all  to  pieces,  crying  like  a nervous  woman.  As  soon  as  I agreed 
to  stay  he  quieted  down.” 

“ Well,  I'll  stay  here  with  you,”  said  Keith.  ” 1 can  sleep  like 
a top  on  one  of  the  counters.’” 

“ Hold  on.  there  is  something  else,”  Carson  said,  as  they  were 
moving  to  the  tear  door.  “You  know  the  news  will  go  out  in  the 
morning  that  Pete  was  taken  oil  somewhere  and  actually  lynched. 
This  will  la-  a terrible  blow  to  his  parent*,  and  I want  jiciniis- 
sion  from  you  all  to  let  those  two.  at  least,  know  that — ” 

“ No!”  Garner  cried,  firmly,  even  fiercely,  as  Ire  turned  ami 
struck  the  counter  near  hint  with  his  open  hand.  “There  you  go 
with  your  sentiment!  I tell  you  this  is  a grave  happening  to- 
night. Grave  for  us.  aYid  still  graver  for  Pete.  Once  let  that  mob 
find  out  that  they  were  tricked,  and  they  will  hang  our  num  or 
burn  this  town  to  the  ground.” 

*'  I know*  that  well  enough."  admitted  Dwight.  " hut  the  Lord 
knows  we  could  trust  his  own  flesh  and  blood  when  they  have  so 
much  at  stuke.” 

" I am  not  willing  to  rink  it.”  said  Gamer,  crisply,  glancing  round 
at  the  others  for  their  sanction.  " It  is  nn  awful  thing  for  them 
to  bear,  but  they'd  better  stand  it  for  a few  day*  than  to  sjtml 
the  whole  thing.  A negro  is  a negro,  and  if  lewis  and  Linda 
knew  the  truth  they  would  lie  shouting  instead  of  weeping,  and 
t be  rest  of  the  MMWI  would  suspi-cl  I lie  tViilh." 

•’  That'*  a fact.”  Blackburn  put  in,  reluctantly.  “Negroes  are 
quick  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  things,  and  with  no  dead  body  in 
sight  to  wkdMtkto  a lynching  story  (hey  will  smell  a mouse, 
and  hunt  for  it  till  they  find  it.  No.  Carson,  real  weeping,  right 
now,  will  help  us  out  more  than  anything  else.  No,  the  old  folks 
will  have  to  grin  and  bear  it:  they  will  tie  all  the  happier  later.” 
“ I suppose  you  aie  right.”  Dwight  gave  in.  “ But  it's  tough.” 
It  was  just  at  the  break  of  day  the  following  morning.  Major 
Warren,  who  had  not  retired  until  late  the  night  before  in  his 
perturbed  state  of  mind  over  the  calamity  which  hovered  in  the 
air.  was  steeping  lightly,  when  he  was  awakened  by  the  almost 
noiseless  presence  of  some  one  in  his  room.  Sitting  up  in  lied  he 
stared  through  the  half-darkness  at  a form  which  towered  straight 
and  still  between  him  and  the  ojwn  window,  through  which  the 
first  touches  of  a new  day  were  stealing. 

’’Who's  there?”  he  demanded,  sharply. 

” It's  me.  Marse  William — Lewis.” 

“Oh,  you!”  The  Major  put  his  feet  down  to  the  rug  at  the  side 
of  his  bed,  still  not  fully  awake.  ” Well,  is  It  time  to  get  up? 
Is  anything — wrong?  Oh,  I remember  now — Pete!” 

A groan  from  the  great  chest  of  the  negro  set  the  air  to  vibra- 
ting: hut  he  said  nothing,  and  the  old  gentleman  saw  his  I lead 
suddenly  sink. 

“Oh.  Lewis,  I hope—"  Major  Warren  paused,  unable  to  con- 
tinue, so  va«l  and  grupsnmr  were  Hie  fears  his  servant's  attitude 
had  inspired.  The  old  negro  took  a step  or  two  forward,  and  then 
said : 

“Oh,  marster.  dey  done  tuck  ’im  out  las’  night — dry  tuck  iny 
'po'  boy — ” A great  soli  rone  In  old  lewis's  breast  and  burst  on 
liis  lips. 

“ Really,  you  don't  mean  it — you  can't,  after — ” 

“ Yasser,  vasser,  be  daid,  marster.  Pete  done  gone  now.  Oh, 
God.  dev  killed  '!m  Inrst  night.  Marse  William.” 

“ But— but  how  do  you  know  ?” 

“I  ilea  <li*  minute  -i-ed  Jake  Toblnes;  he  slipped  up  ter  my 
house  en  called  me  out.  -Fake  live*  hack  'hind  de  jail,  en  when  de 
mob  come  him  en  his  wife  beard  de  racket  en  alipjied  out  in  de 
co'n-patrh  ter  hide.  He  se^d  de  gang,  marster.  wid  his  own  eves, 
en  heard  uni  ax  fer  de  hoy.  At  fua  Marse  Barret  refused  ter  give 
’im  up,  but  dev  ordered  fire  on  ’im  en  lie  let  urn  have  de  keys. 
Jake  seed  urn  fetch  Pete  out  on  heard  ’im  beggin’  urn  ter  spar’  his 
life,  but  dey  drug  ’iin  off.” 

There  was  silence,  broken  only  hv  the  old  negro's  sobs  and  the 
smotflered  effort  he  was  makiiu;  to  restrain  hi*  emotion. 

"And  Mammy.”  the  Major  U-gan,  presently.  " has  she  heard?” 
“Not  yit,  marster:  but  she  was  awake- she  been  awake  all 
night  long — on  her  knees  prayin’  most  er  de  time  fer  mercy — 
she  was  awake  when  Jake  come  en  sin-  knowed  I went  nut  ter 
•peak  ter  'im.  en  when  I come  Imck  in  de  house,  marster.  she  went 
in  de  kitchen.  I know  what  she  done  dat  fnr — she  didn't  want 
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ter  know,  aii It . ef  I'd  heard  hud  news  or  not.  I waited  ter  let  'er 
know,  hut  I was  a hard  ler  tell  Vr  en  it  me  away.  I loves  my  wifi*, 
murxter.  I — I love*  her  mu'  now  dnt  Pete's  gone  -Ian  ever  l»-fo’. 
1 love*  ’er  mo’  since  she  Ihs-ii  had  ter  -uffer  dis  way:  en.  marater, 
dis  gwine  trr  kill  Vr.  It  gwine  ter  kill  l.inda.  Marse  William." 

“ What's  the  matter,  father?"  It  was  Helen  Warren’s  voire. 
And  with  a look  of  growing  terror  on  her  face  *hr  stood  pcciing 
through  the  o|s-n  doorway  The  Major  ejaculated  a hurried  and 
broken  explanation,  and  with  little  intermittent  ga*|>*  of  horror 
the  young  lady  advanced  to  the  old  nejrm 

’•  i)oe*  Mammy  know?"  she  Mkd,  her  face  ghastly  and  act  in 
sculptural  rigidity. 

“ Not  y«*t,  Missy,  not  yet— It  gwine  ter  kill  yo’  ol’  mammy, 
ehihl.” 

“ Yea,  it  may."  Helen  suid,  a strange  •|Uality  of  resignation  in 
her  vnier.  "I  »nppo»e  I'd  belter  try  to  break  it  to  her.  Father, 
Pete  was  Innocent,  alxolttlely  innocent,  Carson  Dwight  assured 
me  of  It.  He  was  inniK-rat.  nud  yet — ” 

Slw*  turned  lank  into  her  nmm  across  the  hall.  The  sound  of 
the  match  she  struck  to  light  her  lamp  was  heard.  Without  an- 
other word  la-wi*  crept  down  the  stairs  and  out  into  the  pah*  light 
of  early  morning.  Like  nn  old  tree  liercely  lieaten  by  storm  he 
leaned  towards  the  earth,  lie  looked  ahout  him  absently  for  a 
moment  and  then  -at  loam  on  the  edge  of  (lie  terunda  lloor  and 
lowered  his  head  to  his  brown,  sinewy  hands. 

A few  niinnti-s  later,  just  as  tin*  red  sun  was  rising  in  n clear 
skv  and  turning  the  night's  moisture  into  dazzling  gems  on  the 
grass  and  leaves  of  trees  and  shrubbery,  like  the  U-netirent  smile 
of  Cod  Upon  a plcn»ing  world.  Helen  descended  tin-  stairs.  She 
hail  the  sweet,  pule  fu«x*  of  a stiller ing  nun  ns  she  paused,  looked 
down  on  the  old  sirvant.  an. I i aught  his  niteous  and  yet  grateful 
upturned  glance. 

“ I'm  going  to  her  now.  I'nele  la*wi»,”  she  said.  “ I want  to 
Is-  the  llr»t  to  tell  ber.” 

■'  Yes.  yon  nuts’  Is*  de  one.”  la-wis  sigheil.  as  he  rose  stiffly,  “ you 
de  only  one.” 

He  shambled  along 
in  her  wake,  his  old 
hat  grasped  in  his 
tense  hand  As  they 
drew  near  tire  little 
sagging  gate  of  the 
cottage  there  was  u 
sound  of  moving  feet 
within.  and  Linda 
stood  in  the  doorway 
shading  her  eyes  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun 
with  her  fat  hund. 

To  the  end  of  her  life. 

Ilelejl  had  the  ntenuirv 
of  tin-  old  woman’s 
face  stamped  uii  her 
brain.  It  was  a yel- 
low mask,  which 
might  have  la-longed 
to  the  ib-ad  as  well  as 
the  living,  behind 
which  the  lights  of 
hope  and  despair  were 
vying  with  each  other 
for  supremacy.  In 
nothing  pertaining  to 
the  situation  did  the 
pul  Ims  He  so  pite- 
ously us  in  the  fact 
that  l.inda  was  de- 
li la-rut  rly  playing  u 
|Mrt.  grimly  acting 
out  conduct  that 
would  lit  itself  to 
what  the  ngonv  of  lu-r 
soul  was  pleading  for. 

She  was  trying  to 
smile  away  the  shad- 
ows her  inward  fears, 
her  racial  intuition, 
wire  casting  on  her 
face 

"Mighty  early  fer 
you  t«-r  come,  honey.” 

•In*  said. "hut  I reckon 
von  is  worried  lamt 
yo'  up  mammy.” 

’’  Yes.  it’s  early  for 
me  to  Is*  up,”  Helen 
said.  avoiding  the 
wavering  glams-  that 
acetncd  in  reality  to 
Is-  avoiding  the  revela- 
tion of  Iters.  “ ItuL  I 
•aw  I'nele  Is'wis.  and 
thought  I'd  enme  buck 
with  him.’’ 

“ You  huin't  had  yo' 
breakfast  vit,  honey. 

I know."  said  Linda, 
reaching  for  a chair 
half  - lu-ai tcdly  and 
placing  it  for  her 


young  mistrrsa.  And  then  her  eye*  fell  nn  her  husband's  harehead 
ed.  Is i wed  attitude  as  In*  stood  at  the  gate,  and  something  in  it, 
through  hrr  sense  of  sight,  guve  lu-r  a great  deadening  blow. 
For  an  instant  she  almnat  reeled ; she  drew  a deep  breath,  a breath 
that  swelled  out  her  great  motherly  bosom,  then  with  her  hands 
hanging  limply  at  her  side  she  stood  in  front  of  Helen-  For  a 
moment  she  did  not  speuk,  and  then  with  her  fact’  on  Hre.  her 
great  somnolent  eyes  ablaze,  she  suddenly  put  her  luinds  on  Helen’s 
knees  and  said: 

“ Ixmky  here,  honey.  I’ve  Is-en  afraid  of  it  all  night  long,  an’ 
I've  fit  it  off  an’  lit  it  off.  an'  I got  up  dis  muwnin'  light  in’  it  off: 
but  ef  you  come  here  so  early  ’ca’se — ef  you  cume  here  ter  tell  me 
dat  my  chile — ef  you  come  here — ef  you  come  here — Grr't 
Him]  on  High,  it  ain’t  sol  It  eayn't  be  dut  wav.  I.isik  me  in  de 
eyes,  honey.  I'm  raidy  en  waitin'  fer  you  ter  give  it  de  lie." 

For  one  moment  she  glared  at  Helen  as  the  girl  sat  white  and 
ipiivering.  her  glance  on  the  floor:  and  tlien  she  uttered  a piercing 
•cream,  like  that  of  a dying  beast,  and  grasping  the  hand  of  her 
htisluind,  who  was  now  by  her  side,  she  pointed  a linger  of  stone  ill 
Helen.  “ l>s*k ! Ixmk.  Lewis!  Mr  (<awd.  she  ain't  lookin'  at 
me!  Look  at  me,  honey,  chile,  look  at  me!  D'you  beer  me 
say — ” She  stood  firmly  for  an  instant,  and  then  she  reeled  Into 
her  husband's  amis. 

"She  daid.  Whut  I tol’  you.  Missy?  Yo’  ol'  mammy  daid." 
And  lifting  her  In  Ills  arms  he  Imre  her  to  the  lied  in  the  comer  of 
the  room.  “ Yes,  she  done  daid,”  he  gmaned.  as  he  straightened 
up. 

*•  Xo.  she’s  only  fainted,"  said  Helen.  “ firing  me  the  camphor, 
quick  f" 

CHAPTER  XX 

That  morning  at  the  usual  hour  the  storekeepers  opened  their 
dingy  houses  in  the  muin  street  and  placed  along  the  narrow  brick 
sidewalks  the  dusty,  stock-worn  samples  of  their  wares.  The 
clerks  and  porter*  as  they  swept  the  lloor*  would  pause  to  discuss 
the  happening  of  the 
night  just  gone.  Old 
I'nele  Lewi*  and  Aunt 
l.inda  Warren's  l«*v 
had  been  summarily 
dealt  with,  that  was 
all.  The  longer  Word 
just  used  bad  of  late 
year*  I*  nunc  a part 
of  the  narrowest  vo- 
cabulary. suggesting 
to  crude  minds  many 
meanings  not  thought 
of  by  lexicographers, 
not  the  least  of  which 
was  something  per- 
taining to  justice  far- 
reaching,  grim,  arid 
relent h*ss.  Only  a few 
of  the  more  analvlie.il 
and  philosophical  ven- 
tured tu  ask  them- 
selves if.  after  all.  tin* 
boy  might  have  been 
innocent.  If  they  put 
the  question  to  the 
average  citizen  it  was 
tossed  off  with  a shrug 
and  a " Well,  what's 
tho  difference?  It's 
such  talk  as  he  was 
guilty  of  that  is  at 
tin*  bottom  of  all  the 
black  crime*  through- 
out the  South.  Such 
venom  as  Pete’s  was 
the  very  muscle  of  the 
black  claws  that  were 
everywhere  reaching 
out  for  helpless  white 
throats.  Dead?  Yes, 
he  was  dead.  Wliat 
of  it?  How  else  wa 
the  black,  constant!*.' 
increasing  torrent  t«. 
Ik*  dammed? 

And  yet  by  ten 
o'clock  that  morning 
even  these  tongues 
Were  silenced,  for  news 
strange  and  startling 
Is-gan  to  steal  in  from 
tli  - mountains.  The 
party  who  hud  !s*en 
in  pursuit  of  the  di*** 
(wrado  Sam  Dudlow 
had  overtaken  him  — 
found  him  hiding  in 
a burn  covered  with 
iuiy.  He  was  mi 
urrmsl  and  made  no 
rrai*tanee,  luughing  as 
if  the  whole  thing 
were  a joke.  He 
frankly  told  them 


"I  want  to  be  the  first  to  tell  her” 
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that  hr  would  have  given  himself  up  earlier,  but  1m*  wanted  to  live 
long  enough  to  get  even  with  the  other  lewder  of  the  mob  that  had 
whi|itied  him  at  l hi r ley,  a certain  Dan  Willis.  He  confessed  in 
detail  exactly  how-  lie  had  murdered  the  .Johnson*,  and  he  had  done 
it  alone,  l'eto  Warn-n  wa*  in  no  way  implicated  in  it.  The 
lynchera  threatened  him;  they  tortured  him ; the)-  tied  him  to  • 
tree  anil  piled  pine  fagot*  about  him  to  force  all  the  truth  from 
him,  and  when  they  had  mercifully  riddled  him  with  butieta  just 
a*  hi*  clothing  wa*  igniting,  they  left  him  hanging  by  the  roadside, 
n gnmcmv  scarecrow,  a*  a warning  to  hi*  kind.  and.  led  by  Jala* 
Parsons,  they  made  all  haute  to  reaeh  the  faction  on  Pete  Warren's 
track  to  tel f them  that  the  hoy  was  Innocent. 

.lain*  Parsons,  carrying  a haul  on  hi*  mind,  rememtaring  hi*  wife’s 
valiant  stand  in  talialf  of  the  younger  amised.  rode  faster  than 
hi*  tired  fellows,  and  near  his  own  farm  met  the  lynchers  return- 
ing from  Darley.  “ Too  late,"  they  told  him — in  rvapona*  to  hi* 
news— the  llillticnd  boys  had  dime  away  with  the  Durlev  jail-bird, 
and  mysteriously  hidden  the  body  to  Inspire*  fear  among  the 
negroes'. 

At  Darley  consternation  swept  the  place  as  story  after  otorv  of 
Aunt  Linda's  prostration  puswd  from  house  to  house.  “ Poor, 
faithful  old  woman!  Poor  old  Uncle  Lf wie ! " was  heard  on  every 
side. 

About  half  |iast  ten  o’clock  Helen,  accompanied  by  Sander*,  came 
down  town.  At  the  door  of  (.’arson’s  office  they  parted  and  Helen 
came  in.  Carson  happened  to  ta  alone.  He  rose  suddenly  from  hi* 
seat  and  came  towards  her,  shucked  by  the  sight  of  her  wan  face 
and  dejected  mien. 

“ Why.  Helen!”  Ik*  cried,  and  then  checked  himself,  as  lie 
hastened  to  get  a chair  for  her. 

**  I’ve  just  kft  Mammy,”  she  began  in  a voice  that  was  husky 
with  emotion.  ” Oil,  Carson,  you  can’t  imagine  it ! It  is  simply 
heartrending,  awful!  She  i*  lying  there  at  death’s  door  staring 
up  at  the  ceiling,  simply  benumbed.” 

Carson  sat  down  at  his  desk  and  leaned  his  bead  on  his  hand. 
Could  he  keep  back  the  truth  under  such  pressure?  It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  Darner  came  in.  Casting  a hurried  glance  at  the 
two  and  seeing  Helen’s  grief  stricken  attitude,  he  simply  bowed. 

" Excuse  me.  Miss  Helen,  just  a moment,"  he  said.  " Carson,  I • 
left  a paper  in  your  pigeonhole,”  ami  as  he  bent  and  extracted  a 
blank  envelope  from  the  desk,  he  whisprred : " Remember  I Not 
one  word  of  this.  Don’t  forget  the  agreement.  Not  a soul  outside 
of  that  group  is  to  know!”  And  putting  the  envelope  in  his  pocket, 
he  went  out  of  the  room,  casting  luck  from  the  threshold  a warn- 
ing. almost  threatening  glance. 

“ I’ve  been  with  her  since  sunup,”  Helen  went  on.  **  She  faint- 
ed when  she  guessed  the  object  of  mv  early  visit,  Mod  when  she 
came  to— oh.  Carson,  you  love  her  ns  I do,  and  it  would  have 
broken  your  heart  to  have  heard  her.  Oh.  such  pitiful  wailing 
and  tagging  God  to  put  her  out  of  pain!” 

“ Awful,  awful!”  Dwight  said,  ” but,  Helen — " again  he  ehet-ked 
himself.  Before  his  mind’s  rjre  rose  the  faithful  group  of  friends 
who  had  stood  by  him  jhc  night  before.  He  Imd  pledged  himself 
to  them  to  keep  the  matter  secret,  and  no  matter  what  his  own 
faith  in  Helen  was.  he  had  no  right,  even  under  stress  of  her  grief, 
to  betray  what  had  occurred.  No,  lit  cnuldnt  tell  her. 

" I was  there  when  Uncle  tawis  came  in  to  tell  her  that  proof 
had  come  of  Pete’s  absolute  innocence,”  Helen  went  on,  “ hut  in- 
stead of  comforting  her  it  seamed  to  drive  her  tin*  more  frantic. 
She — hut  1 can't  describe  it.  I won’t  try.  You  will  ta  glad  to 
know.  Carson,  that  the  only  tiling  in  the  shape  of  comfort  she  has 
had  wen-  your  brave  efforts  in  his  talialf.  Over  and  over  she  called 
your  name.  Carson,  she  used  to  pray  to  God;  "he  never  mentions 
llis  name  now.  You,  and  you  alone,  represent  all  that  is  good  and 
self  sacrificing  to  her  in  existence.  She  sent  me  to  you.” 

"She  did?"  Carson  was  avoiding  her  eves,  fearful  that  she 
might  read  in  his  own  a hint  of  the  burning  thing  he  was  trying 
to  withhold. 

” Yes.  You  see,  the  report  has  readied  her  about  what  the 
lyitcbcrs  said  in  n-gard  to  hiding  Pete’s  body.  You  know  how 
supers! itiou*  the  negroes  are,  and  she  i*  simply  crazy  to  recover 
the— the  remain*.  She  wants  to  bury  her  Isiy,  Carson,  and  she  re- 
fuse* to  believe  that  some  one  can't  find  him  and  bring  him  home. 
She  seem*  to  think  you  can." 

“ She  wants  me  to—"  He  went  no  further. 

“If  it  Is  possible.  Carson.  The  whole  thing  is  so  awful  that  it 
ha*  driven  me  nearly  insane.  You  will  know,  perhaps,  if  any- 
thing can  Is*  done,  hut,  tif  course,  if  it  is  wholly  out  of  the 
question — ” 

” Helen.”  In  his  desperation  1m*  had  formulated  a plan.  ” there 
is  something  that  you  ought  to  know.  You  have  more  right  to 
know  it  than  any  one  alive,  and  yet  I’m  hound  in  honor  not  to 
impart  it  to  any  one.  Last  night.”  he  went  on.  modestly.  " in  the 
hope  of  formulating  some  plan  to  avert  the  ooming  trouble.  I 
u*ked  Keith  to  get  some  of  my  heat  friends  together.  We  met  at 
Hlarkhurtt  * stoic.  No  positive  vows  were  made.  It  was  only  the 
xucrisl  understanding  tatween  men  that  the  matter  wa*  to  is* 
tald  inviolate,  owing  to  the  personal  interest*  of  every  man  who  had 
committed  himself.  Yon  see.  thev  came  at  my  suggestion,  as 
friends  of  mine  true  and  loyal,  and  It  seems  to  me  that  even  now 
I’d  have  u moral  right  to  take  another  into  the  both* — another 
whom  I trust  a*  thoroughly  and  wholly  as  any  one  of  them.  Do 
you  understand.  Helen?” 

“No,  I’m  in  the  dark.  Carson.”  she  said,  with  a feeble  smile. 

“ Yon  ms*.  I want  to  sjieak  freely  to  you.”  he  eon  tinned.  " I 
want  to  tell  von  snme  thing*  you  ought  to  know,  and  yet  I am 
not  free  to  do  so  mile** — unless  you  will  tacitly  join  us.  Helen, 
are  you  willing  to  become  one  of  us  in  spirit  ?" 

“I  am  willing  to  do  anything  you’d  advise.  Carson.”  the  girl 
replied,  groping  for  his  possible  meaning  through  the  cloud  of 


mystery  his  ijueer  words  had  thrown  around  him.  “ If  something 
took  pface  that  I ought  to  know,  and  you  arc  willing  to  confide  it 
to  me.  I assure  you  I can  ta  trusted.  I’d  die  rather  than  betray 
it.” 

“Then  I’U  tell  you,”  Carson  said,  impressively.  “Helen,  Pete 
ia  not  dead.” 

“Not  dead?”  She  stared  at  him  incredulously  from  licr  great 
beautiful  eyes.  Slowly  her  white  hand  went  out  till  it  rested  on 
him  and  remained  there  quivering. 

“No,  he's  alive  and  in  safe-keeping;  free  from  harm  at  present, 
anyway.” 

Her  fingers  tightened  on  hi*  hand,  her  sweet,  appealing  face 
drew  nearer  to  his;  she  took  a deep  breath.  “Ob,  Carson,  don’t 
say  that  unless  you  are  mile  sure.” 

” I am  absolutely  sure.”  he  said;  and  then,  as  they  *at,  her  hand 
lingering  unconsciously  on  hi*,  he  explained  it  all,  leaving  the 
part  he  hud  taken  out  of  the  recital  as  much  as  possible,  and 
giving  the  chief  credit  to  his  supporters.  She  sat  spellbound,  her 
sympathetic  soul  melting  and  llovvlng  into  the  warm  current  of  hi* 
while  he  talked  us,  it  seemed  to  her,  no  human  being  had  ever 
talked  before. 

When  he  had  concluded,  she  drew  away  her  hand  and  sat  erect. 

“Oh.  Carson,”  she  cried,  “ I never  was’  so  happy  in  my  life.  It 
actually  pains  me" — she  pressed  her  hand  on  her  brea*t.  “Mam- 
my will  ta  so — but  you  say  she  must  not — ” 

“ That's  the  trouble,”  l>wight  said,  regretfully.  “ I’m  sure  I 
could  put  her  and  taw  is  on  their  guard  so  that  they  would  not 
let  the  truth  ta  known,  but  ltlnckburn  and  Garner— in  fact,  all  the 
rest — are  afraid  to  risk  them  just  now.  anyway.  You  see,  Linda 
and  Lewis  might  betray  it  in  their  emotion* — their  very  happi- 
ness. and  that  might  undo  everything  we  have  accomplished. 

‘ Surely,  now  that  the  report  of  Sum  Dudlow’a  confession  has 
gone  out,  thev  would  let  Pete  alone."  Helen  said. 

“ I wouldn’t  like  to  risk  it,"  »aid  Dwight.  “ Right  now.  while 
they  nre  under  the  impression  that  an  Innocent  negro  has  been 
lynched,  they  seem  inclined  to  quiet  down;  hot  once  let  the  new* 
go  out  that  a few  town  men  hud  freed  the  prisoner,  and  they  would 
rise  more  furious  than  ever.  No,  we  must  Is*  careful.  And.  Helen, 
you  must  retnrmtar  your  promise.  Don't  let  even  your  sympathy 
for  Linda  draw-  it  out  of  you.” 

“ I can  keep  it.  and  I*  see  I must.”  Helen  said.  ” But  you 
must  release  me  as  soon  ns  you  possibly  can.  Carson." 

“ I’ll  do  that,”  he  promised,  as  she  rose  to  go. 

“I’ll  keep  it.”  she  repeated,  when  she  had  reached  the  door; 
" hut  to  do  so  I’ll  have  to  stay  away  from  Mammy.  Thr  sight  of 
her  agony  would  wring  it  from  me, 

“Then  don't  go  near  her  till  I see  you,”  he  cautioned  her.  “ I’ll 
«ee  all  the  others  to-day,  and  put  the  matter  before  them.  Per- 
haps they  will  now  relent  on  that  paint." 

CHAPTER  XXI 

Staxihnu  with  bowed  bead  at  the  front  gate  when  Helen  ar- 
rived home  she  saw  old  Unde  tawi*.  bi*  tald  pate  bar*  to  the 
sunshine. 

” Linda  axin’  ’bout  you,  Missy,"  he  said,  pitifully.  “ She  say 
you  went  down-town  ter  ms*  Mars*  ( arson,  «-n  she  seem  mighty 
nigh  crnr.y  ter  know  eh  you  found  whar  de — tie  hotly  er  «U*  po’ 
boy  i*  at-  Dat  all  she's  taggiu'  en  pleadin'  fer  now.  Missy,  en 
ef’drm  white  mens  refuse  it  d*  Lawd  only  know  what  she  gwine 
ter  do.” 

Helen  gam!  at  him  helplessly.  Her  whole  young  being  was 
wrung  with  the  desire  to  comfort  him  with  the  truth,  and  yet 
how  could  she  tell  him  what  hud  been  revealed  to  her  in  auch 
strict  confidence? 

“ I'll  go  see  Mammy  now.”  she  said.  “ I've  no  news  yet.  Uncle 
Lewis — no  news  that  I can  give  you.  I’m  looking  for  Carson 
to  come  soon." 

As  the  neared  the  cottage  (In*  motley  group  of  negroes,  serious- 
faced  men  and  women,  hlnnd-cycd  persons  in  t h»*i r teen*,  and  half 
dad  children  around  the  door  intuitively  und  respect  fully  drew 
aside,  and  she  entered  the  cottage  unaccompanied  and  unannounced. 
Linda  was  not  in  the  sitting-room  where  she  extracted  to  find  her. 
and  so,  wondcringly.  Helen  turned  into  the  kitchen  adjoining. 
Here  the  general  aifs-ct  of  thing*  added  to  tar  growing  surprise, 
for  the  old  woman  had  drawn  the  eurtains  of  tta  little,  sniall- 
puned  windows  close,  and  before  a small  fire  in  the  chimney  she 
••at  prom-  on  the  ash-covered  hearth.  That  alone  might  not  have 
been  so  t-urnrising.  hut  Linda  luid  covered  her  body  with  a number 
of  old  sacks,  upon  which  she  had  plentifully  sprinkled  ashes. 
Tta  grayish  |>owder  was  in  her  short  hair,  on  her  face  and  tare 
arm*  and  Ailed  her  lap.  There  was  one  thing  in  the  world  that 
tta  old  woman  prized  above  all  else — a big  leather-bound  family 
Itible  whic-h  she  had  owned  since  she  first  learned  to  read  under 
tta  instruction  of  Helen's  mother,  and  this  also,  ash-eovered,  lay 
by  her  side. 

” Is  I gwine  ter  bury  my  chile?”  she  demanded.  “What  young 
marster  *av?  Is  I.  or  Is  I never  ter  lay  eyes  on  'ini  ergin.  I* 
I de  only  nigger  mother  dat  ever  lived  on  di’a  yeth.  hound  er  free, 
dat  cayn't  have  dat  much?  Tell  me.  F.f  dey  gwine  ter  lo'  me 
see  ’im  Mars*  Carson  ’ud  know  it.  What  he  say?” 

Rendered  almost  speechless  by  the  predicament  she  was  in, 
Helen  could  only  stand  staring  helplessly.  Presently,  however.  *h«* 
bent,  and  lifting  the  Bible  from  the  floor  she  laid  it  on  the 
table.  With  her  massive  elbows  on  her  knee*,  her  fat  hands  over 
her  fan*  and  almost  touching  the  flames.  Linda  rocked  tack  and 
forth. 

“ Dey  ain’t  no  God.”  she  cried.  “ Kf  dey  is  one  He’s  c*  black 
as  de  tack  er  dat  ehimbley.  Dat  hook  is  er  lie.  Dey  ain’t  no 
love  en  merev  nnywhar*  dis  «ide  de  blinkin',  grinnin’  star*.  Don’t 
tell  me  er  tugger’s  prayer*  is  answered.  Didn’t  I pray  la*’  night 
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till  my  tonjuip  wax 
swelled  in  my  mouf 
f«*r  uni  tor  spair  my 
buy?  Eli  whit  cn  de 
mini**  er  all  created 
««■*  di*  answer?  When 
*1**  day  broke  wid  d«* 
xttim*  nun  shinin'  dal 
nan  Mbinin'  when  he 
laid  dt*  fu*  time  mi 
my  bri*n»'.  de  new* 
wan  fetch  me  dat 
my  baby  chile  wa* 
dragged  nut  wid  er 
rope  rounst  hia  neck, 
prayin'  ter  men  whilst 
I wan  prayin'  ter  (Snd. 

Look  Ink  <lat  er- 
nough.  la-in? 
lies'  rxitne 
dat  «*f 
abort  bo 
might  er  let  ‘im 
Va’ae  dry  foun'  de 
right  one.  Inuk  lak 
dat  c-rnough,  too, 
bein?  Hut  nex'  come 
d«*  word,  en  de  Ian' 
message.  lnnoc**nt  or 
no.  right  mu*  or  wrmft 
one.  he  wasn't  goln' 
ter  have  a isinunoii 
bury  in'  - place  — not 
even  in  de  potter's 
Hold  din  book  tell  er 
bout  so  big.  Don't 
talk  ter  me.  Kf 
pray  era  film  nigger** 
in  answered.  mine  wan 
beard  in  hell  en  Old 
Scratch  en  all  bin 
imp**  er  darkness  wan 
managin'  it.  Don't 
come  near  me.  I 
might  lay  han'n  on 
you.  I ain't  mynelf.  1 
beard  er  low  -trash 
whit**  man  nay  once 
ilat  nigger*  wan  de* 
balloons.  I may  la*  er 
wild  one,  fer ' all  I 
know.  Uh.  honey, 
don't  pay  no  'tent  ion 
ter  in**.  Vo'  ol* 
mummy  is  bein'  burnt 
at  de  stake  en  site 
ain't  's|M>nsil*le.  Slit- 
love  you,  honey — she 
love’  you  in 
trouble.’' 

" 1 know,  Mammy." 

Ami  Helen  put  her 
amis  around  the  old 
woman’s  neck.  A 
great,  almost  over- 
powering impulse  had 
risen  in  her  to  tell 
the  old  sufferer  the  truth,  blit  thinking  that  some  of  the  negroea 
might  tie  listening,  and  remembering  her  promise,  she  restrained 
herself. 

" I'm  going  to  write  a note  to  Carson  to  come  up  at  once,"  she 
said.  "He'll  have  something  to  tell  you.  Mammy." 

And  pushing  the  ncgitM**  about  the  d*a>r.  she  went  to  the  house, 
and  hastening  into  the  library,  she  wrote  and  forwarded  by  Uncle 
l-rwi*  tin*  following  notes 

" Dear  Cabmox. — Come  at  once,  and  com*  prepared  to  tell  her. 
I can't  stand  it  any  longer,  lb*,  do  eonir.  IIklex.” 

CHAPTER  XXII 

Hal*-  an  hour  later  Helen,  waiting  at  the  front  gate,  saw  a 
liorae  ami  buggy  turn  Ihe  corner  down  the  street.  She  recognised 
it  as  lieloiiging  to  Keith  Gordon.  Indeed.  Keith  was  driving,  and 
wiili  him  was  Carson  Dwight. 

Helen's  heart  bounded:  u vast  weight  of  incalculable  respon- 
sibility lifted  itself  from  l>er.  She  iiniulehci|  the  gute  anil  swung 
It  o|*en. 

" < Hi,  I thought  youM  never  eome."  she  said,  eagerly,  as  he 
sprung  out  and  adsiim-rd  to  l***r.  " I would  have  ‘broken  iny  oath 
ot  alb-giance  to  th**  dan  if  you  Km  I waited  a moment  longer." 

•*  I might  have  known  you  couldn't  keep  it."  Dwight  lungln-d. 
" Main'  Linda  would  have  drawn  it  out  of  you,  just  as  you  did  out 
. ot  me.  I couldn't  ntaml  to  si—  you  taking  it  im  hard." 

“ Hut  nn*  you  going  to  tell  her?"  Helen  asked,  just  as  Keith, 
who  had  stepped  u**ii|e  to  fasten  his  horse,  came  up. 

“Yew.”  Carson  answered.  “ Keith  and  I made  a lightning  trip 
around  ami  persuaded  all  the  others  Invariably  they  would  shake 
their  brails,  and  then  we'd  simply  tell  them  you  wished  it  and 
they  would  give  in.” 


“ But  aay.  M 1 a a 
Helen.”  Keith  said, 
gravely,  " we  rrally 
in  list  guard  against 
I>*wta  and  Limla’s 
giving  it  away.  It 
is  a most  serious 
business  ami  — our 
own  interests  aside — 
the  boy's  life  depends 

on  it.” 

“ Well,  we  must  get 
i hem  away  from  the 
cottage.”  said  Helen. 
“It  is  literally  sur- 
rounded by  negroes.” 
“ Can't  we  have 
them  up  hen*  in  the 
parlor?'*  Carson  asked. 
••  V o u r father  is 
down-town,  for  we 
saw  him." 

” Yes,  that's  a good 
idea,"  Helen  respond- 
ed. eagerly.  " The 
servants  a’rc  all  at 
.Mammx's;  we'll  mukp 
them  stay  there  and 
have  Lewis  and  Mam' 
Linda  here." 

" Suppose  I run 
down  and  give  the 
message."  pnqx>»cd 
Keith,  anil  lie  was  off 
with  the  speed  of  u 
ball  player  on  a home 

“ Do  you  think 
there  is  any  real 
danger  in'  letting 
Linda  know  it  sud- 
denly?" Cnrson  asked, 
thoughtfully. 

" We  must  try  to 
approach  it  gradu- 
ally.” Helen  s a i d. 
after  reflecting  for  a 
moment.  " There's  no 
telling  They  say 
great  joy  often  kill’s 
as  quickly  as  great 
sorrow.  Oh.  Carson, 
isn't  it  glorious  to  la- 
able  to  do  this?  Don't 
you  feel  happy  in  Un- 
consciousness t hat  it 
was  your  gren!  sym- 
pathetic heart  that 
inspired  this  miracle, 
your  wonderful  brain 
and  energy  and  eour- 
age  that  put  It 
through?” 

'*  Not  through  yet." 
he  laughed,  deprecia- 
tingly. as  his  honest 
blood  llow-rd  into  his 
cheeks.  “ It  would  Im*  just  my  luck  right  now  to  have  this 
thing  turn  sm-irk  dab  against  me.  We  arc  not  out  of  tin* 
h * m sis  yet,  Helen,  by  long  odds.  The  rug**  of  that  mob  is  only 
sleeping,  and  I huv  enough  enemies,  pfditicnl  and  otlierwise.  to 
stir  it  t*»  hot  bent  at  a moment 'a  notice  if  they  imee  got  an  inkling 
of  the  truth."  He  snapped  his  fingers.  “ I wouldn't  give  that  fur 
Pete’s  life  if  they  discovered  our  trick.  Pole  Haker  had  just 
come  in  town  when  Keith  and  I left.  He  said  the  Hillbcnd  peo- 
ple were  earnestly  denying  all  knowledge  of  any  lynching,  or  of 
the  whereabout*  of  Pete's  body,  and  that  some  people  were  already 
asking  queer  question*.  So.  you  see.  if  on  top  of  that  growing' 
suspicion  old  Lewis  and  Lin-la  begin  to  dance  u hoe  down  of  joy. 
instead  of  weeping  and  wailing — well,  you  see.  that's  the  way  it 
stands.” 

"Oh,  then  perhaps  we'd  ls-tter  not  tell  them,  after  all."  Helen 
sighed.  “ They  are  suffering  awfully,  but  they  would  rather  do 
that  than  to  la*  tlie  cause  of  Pete's  death." 

“ No.”  Carson  smiled:  “ from  the  way  von  wrote,  I know  you 
have  had  alaiut  as  much  as  you  cun  hi-ar,  and  wr  simply  must  try 
to  make  them  understand  the  gravity  of  the  matter." 

At  this  juncture  Keith  came  up.  panting  from  his  run.  and 
joined  them.  “Great  heavens!”  he  cried,  lifting  his  hands,  the 
palms  outward.  " I never  saw  sncli  a sight.  I can  stand  some 
things,  but  I'm  not  equal  to  that." 

"Are  they  coming?'*  Carson  asked. 

" Yes:  there's  Lewis  now.  Of  course  I couldn’t  give  them  a hint 
of  the  truth  down  there  in  that  swarm  of  negroes  around  them, 
and  so  my  message  that  you  wanted  to  see  them  here  only  seemed 
to  key  them  up  higher." 

Carson  turned  to  1a*wis.  who.  hat  in  hand,  his  black  face  set  in 
stony  rigidity,  had  paused  near  by  and  stood  waiting  respect fuily 
t<*  Im*  s|Miken  to. 

/i'oHtinned  on  IM tje  9J.1.J 
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A SHINING  BOOK* 

By  A.  T.  QUILLER-COUCH 


1ET  me  allow  all  possible  discount  of  tbr  delight  and  H<liiiiratiiin 
that  stay  by  me  ax  I close  this  volume,  ux  I shut  the 
. covers  upon  this  shining  story.  It  is  true  that  for  months  I 
” have  eschewed  novels,  and  so  came  to  Burl  no  doubt  with  a 
freshened  ap|s>tite.  It  is  equally  true  that,  by  the  same 
mysterious  law  which  has  made  mi  many  friends  for  me  out  of 
Scotsmen,  a genuine  descendant  of  the  line  of  (ialt  and  Moir.  Dr. 
•John  Brown  and  .1.  M.  Barrie,  has  only  to  whistle  and  1 conn*  to 
him.  Those  storm-bitten  burghs  of  which  they  write  are  as  abso- 
lutely strange  to  me  in  fact  as  they  are  dear  to  me  in  imagination; 
there  they  belong  with  Athens  and  Rome,  the  Sicily  of  Theocritus, 
the  Bagdad  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  They  are  classical  ground. 
The  humors  of  them  lie  closer  to  mv  understanding  than  do  those 
of  any  known  or  invented  town  in  the  middle  or  north  of  Fngland. 
Willi  the  gossip  of  the  wym!  the**- ears  are  actually  as  unfamiliar 
as  with  the  honk  of  the  wild  geese  crying  over  the  roofs  in  Mr. 
Neil  Munro's  story : yet  they  know  it  as  surely  ns  these  eyes  know 
the  Copenhagen  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 

Xav.  i hough  the  knowledge  Is-  all  derived  from  books,  imagin- 
ings. dreams,  so  intimately  1 si* in  to  have  it  that  I dare  to  detect 
with  confidence  a sham  Jf  antic  li'aucA.  a sham  Window  in  Thrum*. 
and  be  angry  as  with  profanation,  .lastly  or  unjustly — hut  I think 
justly — the  later  Kailvarder*  arr  nlnnuinuble  to  ine:  they  vul- 
garize sacred  ground;  tlieir  death-lied*  an*  odious,  anil  their  Sale 
baths  | cannot  away  with. 

Itut  this  hook  is  of  totally  different  quality,  of  the  right  breed 
and  tradition;  native  as  prat,  hut  also  touched  with  that  genius 
which  makes  all  countries  one;  ami  again  dilTerentiated  as  pure 
Scots  l»v  that  strain  of  sentiment  of  which  we  Southerners  light 
shv.  \Vr  are  wise.  |ierhu|H.  Your  literature  lias  purchased  it* 
sentiment  at  a fearful  price — an  exjs-nse  of  spirit  in  a waste  of 
slop;  hut  when  one  tsane*  u|*m  a l«s.k  like  this  of  Mr.  Munro’s, 
with  its  con ti lieu t delicate  handling,  he  has  to  admit  that  the  cost 
has  been  jiistithsl. 

Is  tlie  story  a true  one?  In  a sense  it  is  not  true:  for  it  deals 
only  with  the  sunny  side  of  life,  with  gentle  character*,  and 
with  a slight  story  which  it  leads,  through  no  dillk-ulties,  to  a 
triumphantly  haply  ending.  Save  for  Captain  I o«*eqiicnee  (a 
lightly  sketched  character,  soon  laid  aside,  as  the  tale  and  the 
author's  mood  have  no  uw  for  him.  or  no  heart  to  treat  him 
as  he  deserves)  all  the  personages  are  lovable,  down  to  the  dog — 
that  admirable  dog — Footles.  Real  life  is  rot  all  eom|Met  of  such 
lovable  folk;  m-r.  unless  I mistake.  Is  Mr.  Munru  himself  under 
any  such  illusion.  He  writes  of  the  sunny  side  deliberately,  with 
selection.  Iieenusc  he  wants  to  pri*>x,nt  that  side  and  .lias  a con- 
viction that  it  will  U-  good  for  us.  So  indeed  it  is;  hut  he  does 
not  carry  conviction  a*  would  a man  who  wrote  of  the  sunny  side 
simply  beraiise  he  could  sis*  no  other.  The  tietion  Is  mH  of  that 
supreme  kind  which,  probing  into  the  dark  shadows  of  our  nature, 
and  daring  all  depth,  lifts  our.  humanity  and  shows  it  divine.  It 
passes  over  all  disappointment*,  all  discouragements,  in  Bud 
I tyre's  progress  to  artistic  excellence  and  fame;  and  we  know  that 
excellence  and  fame  may  not  Is*  attained  without  these.  Mr.  Mnnro 
knew  it  too.  thnugli  he  presents  the  fairy  side  of  the  story, 


And  th-  fairy  aide,  after  all,  is  true  a*  it  i*  undeniably  beauti- 
ful. Such  nieii  and  women  a*  Daniel  l>yce  and  his  sister*  do 
exist  in  this  world  and  sweeten  life;  children  of  genius  like  our 
heroine  an*  Isirn  and.  under  such  loving  influence*,  must  attain. 
It  is  gisal  to  Is-  reminded  of  what  the  best  might  I*-;  fnr  better 
than  to  Is*  remind'd  of  the  lets,  the  hindrances,  the  pitfalls,  that 
will  come  without  invocation.  If  this  were  an  ini  possible  atory.  I 
should  not  Is-  found  praising  it;  hut  it  is  possible;  and,  if  it  hap- 
pened. this  earth  would  be  the  glad  place  it  might  be  and  ought 
to  Is*. 

I have  laughed  over  this  Ixiok,  for  it  Is  |iackcd  with  delicate  wit 
und  ubsurdity.  I have  fell  toy  eyes  moisten,  here  and  tltore,  for 
its  iovousness  plays  over  depths  of  simple  emotion,  common  to 
all  holiest  folk  wlio  love  children  ami  see  the  child  inevitably, 
cruelly  I themselves  aiding  in  proportion  to  their  love),  slipping 
away  into  a future  they  cannot  share.  Tender  voice*  vainly  Aall 
ing  upon  childhood  to  jinger — hands  eagerly,  fearfully,  promoting 
the  fate  tlieir  selfishness  would  delay — household  love  railing  Imrk 
to  protection  while  tlie  young  heart,  half  ivgntlfnl,  half  impatient, 
lean*  and  listens  towards  tin*  future — this,  the  commonest  tragedy 
of  gissl  live*,  underlies  the  sn.iling  comedy  of  Mr.  Munro’s  happy 
book.  We  have  it  summed  tip  for  us  in  the  picture  of  the  two 
g«wtd  aunts  working  furiously  to  pn-|Mrr  their  darling's  outfit  for 
school — " the  task  of  love  which,  ill  all  it  doe*  for  the  youth  it 
cIictMm1*.  mu*l  ever  hr  digging  a grave  for  its  own  delight.”  And 
I have  ealled  it  a shining  l*ok  Is-catise,  shutting  ita  cover*.  I 
have  felt  like  one  pulling  down  the  curtain  on  a play  which — be- 
sides introducing  me  to  ri*nl  friends — has  quickened  life  with  a 
hundred  half  forgotten  meanings.  1 think  of  Turner's  retort  upon 
the  critic  who  objected  that  he  had  never  seen  aucli  sunset*.  “Ah! 
hut  don’t  von  jolly  well  wish  you  could?”  Ourselves  have  seen 
even  such  skies  a*  Mr.  Munro  paint*,  or  guessed  them,  and  should 
Is-  happy  of  the  reminder. 

I do  not  divulge  the  plot,  for  there  Is  no  particular  plot;  and  I 
»ay  little  of  the  characters.  Is  cause  to  report  of  them  at  second 
hand  would  Is*  vain  and  would  moreover  defeat  the  desire  with 
which  I write:  l hat  your  readers  haste  to  p*M*e*s  themselves  of 
this  tssik.  which  I have  called  a shining  Ixmk.  and  to  make  friend* 
with  1-awyer  Dyce  and  his  two  sisters,  with  the  maid  front  Colon- 
say  and  lier  lover,  with  Footle*,  und  above  all  with  Bud — the  in- 
rompu  ruble. 

Ye*,  it  is  a shining  hook:  ending  in  a note  of  rucit-mm.  hut  teach- 
ing the  ls-u  tit  tides  by  the  wav.  full  of  the  laughter  of  simple  heart*; 
a IsH.k  like  a morning- room  filled  with  sunshine  and  Unde  Dan’s 
philosophy,  which  savs; 

“The  first  half-hour  in  the  morning  i*  worth  three  hour*  at  any 
other  time  of  the  dav:  for  when  you've  said  ymir  prayers,  and  ha-1 
a g«**l  luth.  ami  a clean  shave,  and  your  Issits  new  on — no  slipper* 
nor  slithery  div— *ing  gown*  the  peace  of  fSmt.  and — and - and  the 
ass u rams*  of  ->tr»-iigth  and  right eoiism***  de*--*-ndx  u|sm  you  so  that 
you — von — you  can  tackle  wildcats.” 

It  deserve*  to  Is-  a little  cla«-»ii*.  this  story-  so  full  of  good 
writing,  und  -miles.  and  right  feeling. 

• TluJ  By  Neil  Munr».  New  York;  Harper  8t  Brothers. 
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Mam*  Linda 

f ('oM/iMurd  from  imt/e  9JI.) 

*•  I’ncle  Lewis."  he  said.  " we’ve  p>t  good 
new*  for  vou  uid  Linda,  but  a great  deal  de- 
pend- .Hi  it’#  being  kept  (Wirl,  1 IWMt  exact 
a Macro!  woni«r  of  you  not  ta  betray  to  a 
living  -s.iil  by  word  »f  mouth  or  art  what  I 
am  going  to  tell  you.  Will  you  prom  Ur, 
Lnri»!" 

The  < ld  man  leaned  forward  tntlcringly 
till  hi-*  gaunt  fingers  closed  upon  one  of  the 
paling-  of  the  Inter. 

“ t !od  on  high  know,  young  tnar»ter,  dat 
I'd  keep  my  word  wid  you.  Old  t'uc'  la-wU 
would  keep  his  word  w id  you  cf— '* 

“Stop.  Here's  Mam'  Linda.”  C'arMon  aald. 
“ Don’t  tell  her  now.  I#*wi*~  wait  till  we  arc 
inside  ilw  boUHc.  but  I’rtc  U alive  and  safe.” 

The  old  man'M  eye*  n]>eiied  w ide  in  a atari* 
of  incredulity,  and  he  leaned  heavily  against 
the*  f«*nee. 

“Oil.  young  marstcr!”  he  gw*|M-d,  “you 
don't  m»*an — you  Mindly  can't—* 

'•  llu-h!  Not  a word.*'  t'urmm  cautioned 
him  with  uplifted  hand,  and  tltcy  all  looked 
at  old  I inda  a*  *.110  came  -lowly  aero—  tlic 
gras*.  A shudder  of  liorror  pu— <-d  over 
Dwight  at  the  change  in  her.  The  dUtortcd. 
swollen  fare  wa*  that  of  a dead  tier -on  only 
faintly  vitaliiccd  by  some  meclianical  force. 

“CurMon  hit-  somet  king  - sniuet  king  very 
important  to  tell  you.  Mammy."  Helen  -aid. 
" Inn  wt  mind  pi  in-id.*." 

“ Yea.  bring  her  in  hrre.'"  far-on  -aid. 
with  a rautioiin  glnnrr  around,  and  In*  and 
Helen  and  Keith  moved  along  the  walk, 
while  I .inda  suffered  herxrlf.  more  like  an 
automaton  than  a human  ladng.  to  Im>  half 
draggl'd,  half  li^l  up  the  step*  ami  into  tin* 
parlor.  Keith,  who  had  vaguely  put  her  in 
tin'  catepirv  of  the  physically  ill,  placed  an 
ea«y  chair  for  her.  but  from  the  force  of 
habit  while  in  the  pre-ence  of  her  superior* 
the  old  woman  refused  to  -it.  Site  and  !.ewi* 
-tood  aide  by  aide  while  ('arson  carefully 
closed  tin  chair  and  came  lau-k. 

“ We’ve  pit  mane  very,  very  paid  news  for 
you.  Linda,"  said  he.  *'  but  you  must  not 
-jieuk  <if  it  to  a soul.  Linda,  the  men  who 
took  Pete  from  jail  did  not  kill  him.  He  is 
-till  alive  and  -ufe.  so  far.  from  harm," 

“ You  come  tell  me  dat  ?”  cried  l.inda.  her 
great  hre«-t  tiimultuouslv  heaving.  “ Young 
marstcr.  To’  t.«*l  I done  Viad  rntoilgh.  Don't 
tell  me  dat  now  en  den  conn*  -ay  it’s  cr  big 
mistake  after  you  And  out  tic  trufe." 

" Pete’s  all  right.  Linda."  far-on  said,  re- 
assuringly. “ Keith  and  Helen  will  tell  you 
alanit  it. 

With  an  up  pen  ling  look  in  her  eves  -he 
extended  a detaining  hand  Inward-  him.  hut 
In*  had  pone  to  the  door  mid  was  rautiou-ly 
looking  out,  hi*  attention  iM-ing  drawn  to  the 
wound  of  footstepn  in  the  hull.  It  wan  two 
negro  maid*  ju*t  entering  the  house,  having 
left  half  a doxeii  other  negroes  on  the  walk  in 
front,  floing  out  into  the  hall,  he  com- 
manded the  maid-  and  the  loiterers  to  go 
awa.v.  rnd  the  astonished  black-,  with  many 
a curious  Iwckward  glance,  made  ha-te  to  do 
hi-  bidding.  A heavy  frown  was  on  his  face 
and  he  shrugged  his  broad  shoulders  ns  he 
took  his  place  on  tlic  veranda  to  piard  the 
parlor  door. 

“It’s  a ticklish  business.”  lie  mused; 
“ thr-e  mgmes  will  drop  on  to  the  truth  in 
lu>  time  if  we  are  not  very  careful. " 

He  had  dismissed  live  negroes  in  the  nick  of 
time,  for  there  wa-  a sudden  scream  from 
Linda,  a chorus  of  warning  voices.  The  full 
import  nf  Dm*  pawl  news  was  only  just 
breaking  upon  the  -tunned  conschmanras  of 
the  old  sufferer.  Screams  and  sols*.  mingle. 1 
with  hy-teriml  laughter,  fell  upon  far-on’s 
*ar».  through  all  of  which  rang  the  persistent 
drone  of  Keith  Cordon’s  manly  voice  in 
gentle  admonition.  The  door  of  the  purlor 
opened  and  old  J>*wi*  came  forth,  hi-  black 
face  streaming  with  tears.  Cuing  to  Carson, 
he  attempted  to  speak.  but.  unable  to  utter  a 
word,  he  grasped  the  young  man’s  hand,  and 
pressing  it  to  hi-  lips,  he  staggered  away.  A 
few  minutes  later  Keith  came  out.  doggedly 
trying  to  divest  his  Isni-li  features  of  a cer- 
tain glorified  expression  that  had  settled  on 
them. 

“ Cnnd  Cod!"  he  smiled,  grimly,  as  lie 
fished  a cigar  from  the  jswket  of  hi-  wnist* 
coat.  *'  I’m  glad  that’-  over.  It  struck  her 
like  a tornado.  I'm  glad  I'm  not  in  your 


shoes.  She  S-  going  to  fall  on  your  neck. 
Cood  hoi ! I’ve  heard  people  -ay  negroes 
haven’t  any  gratitude — Linda  - burning  up 
with  it.  You  arc  her  god.  old  man.  She 
knows  what  you  did.  and  she  knows,  too, 
that  we  opposed  you  to  the  last  minute.  " 

“ You  told  her,  of  course,"  Carson  said, 
reprovingly. 

“ i hail  to.  She  was  trying  to  dump  it  all 
on  me  as  the  only  mcml-T  of  the  gang 
present.  1 told  Iter  rtic  whole  thing  was  horn 
in  your  brain  and  braced  up  by  your  Iwck- 
tmne.  Oh  yes.  I told  her  bow  we  fought 
your  plan,  and  with  what  determination  you 
-tuck  to  it  in  the  face  of  all  op|Nwiti«n.  No; 
the  rest  of  u-  don't  deserve  any  credit. 
We’d  have  squelched  you  if  we  could.  Well, 
I simply  wasn’t  cut  out  for  heroic  things. 
The  ea*y  road  Im*  always  hern  mine  to  any 
destination,  hut  I reckon  nothing  worth 
much  »r  ever  cu-v.“ 

To  hr  Continue. 


Charlie’s  Predicament 

(ll.xRl.lR  F. is  <mr  of  the  best  photog- 

rapher- in  Tidewater.  Ylrgiuia.  He  Is  tall, 
athletic,  erect,  handsome,  and  attractive  in 
ap|M*oran>v  and  manner. 

While  the  laattle-sldps  and  cruisers  of  the 
various  nation-  were  anchored  in  Hampton 
Hoads,  the  -ailors  on  shore  liberty  vi-ited 
Charlie's  establishment  and  were  delighted 
with  the  numerous  marine  views  on  exhibi- 
tion. The  sailors  of  one  particular  cruiser 
Is. tight  and  took  011  board  with  them  several 
of  the  he-t  photographs,  ineluding  one  of 
their  own  -hip  a-  -he  rode  at  anchor  not 
far  from  Fortress  Monroe. 

Within  a few  hours,  these  pictures  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  captain,  who 
at  once  conceived  the  idea  of  having  this 
photographer  come  on  lioard  and  take  photo- 
graphs of  himself,  his  officers,  and  his  crew*, 
-bowing  them  iu  their  American  environ- 
ments. Taking  one  of  his  official  letter- 
heads. he  wrote,  in  Spanish,  n note  rrauest- 
ing  l lie  photographer  to  visit  him  and  Wing 
his  rantern  with  him. 

Now,  Charlie  i-  not  well-to-do  in  this 
world'*  good*.  So,  when  hr  received  the 
note,  and  the  orderly  cxplaini-d  to  him  that 
it  was  an  invitation  from  the  captain,  hr 
imagined  one  good  day's  work  before  him. 
which  would  bring  him  forty  or  fifty  dollars., 
mavis*  more.  So  he  took  his  camera  and 
tripod. *hired  a steam-launch  for  three  dol- 
lar-. and  went  out  into  Hampton  Roads  on 
businCM  l**iit.  It  was  a little  after  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  when  he  boarded  the 
ship.  A lieutenant  gaylv  caparisoned  (that 
is  the  only  word  to  express  it)  received  him 
with  an  interrogatory  welcome  in  Spanish. 
Charlie  was  unable  to  talk  or  in  any  way 
explain  hi-  mission:  so  he  showed  tnr  be- 
decked liriitenunt  t lie  note  of  invitation  from 
Lhe  captain. 

The  lieutenant  littered  a few  words  which 
Charlie  did  not  under-tund.  and  instantly 
several  sailors  stepped  to  the  front.  One  of 
them  took  Charlie's  hat.  another  took  hi# 
tripod,  and  another  took  his  camera.  They 
disappeared,  Charlie  was  bewildered.  1>ut 
understood  that  no  harm  was  intended,  lie- 
rau.-e  t lie  caparisoned  lieutenant  had  taken 
off  Ids  hut,  was  bowing  and  smiling  with 
strenuous  energy,  and  was  1a*ekoning  the 
visitor  to  the  contiguous  stairway  or  ladder- 
way. Charlie  followed,  and  was  'led  into  the 
presence  nf  the  captain.  That  great  man 
instantly  arose  and  gave  cordial  greeting,  at 
the  same  time  giving  several  order*  to  the 
lieutenant. 

Like  magic,  wine  and  cigars  appeared. 
The  -hip’s  lieutenant  had  not  offered  any 
explanation  a*  to  the  card,  but  simply  as- 
sumed that  Charlie  was  an  American  lieuten- 
ant. and  #0  addre— c.|  him.  The  captain 
followed  suit.  When  Charlie  showed  them, 
by  signs,  that  he  could  not  drink  champagne, 
they  brought  in  half  a dozen  l«.itli-<  of  ini 
ported  ginger  ah*,  and  Charlie  Is-gnn  to  get 
sociable  with  that  drink.  In  the  mean  time, 
a luncheon  was  brought  in.  and  a good  one. 
too,  Charlie  showed  them  what  a good 
American  appetite  can  do  to  delicacies  of 
that  nature,  and  he  ate  like  a hired  man. 

Ixoking  at  some  oil-paintings  hanging 
on  tlic  wail  of  the  captain’s  mom,  Charlie 
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showed  great  interest  and  talked  of  “ pic- 
tures.” thus  trying  to  get  at  the  subject 
and  object  of  tits  visit;  but  tin-  captain 
only  -aw  in  Charlie's  (Miiitumiiiie  a com- 
mendable love  of  art.  and  sent  an  orderly 
to  bring  in  some  picture-  ami  then  ordered 
more  wine.  They  surrounded  Charlie’s  place 
at  tin*  table  with  pictures,  some  of  them  Ida 
own  make.  After  a while,  when  Charlie 
again  brought  up  the  subject  of  “ pictures,'’ 
they  sent  out  and  brought  in  more  photic 
graph*  showing  their  vessel  in  Pernambuco. 
Rio  Janeiro,  Callao,  and  other  points,  and 
ordered  more  wine.  When  Charlie  made  a 
third  attempt  on  the  subject  of  " picture**.” 
the  captain  sent  for  hi*  ancient  photograph- 
album*.  also  dagticrnsityi**-  of  hi*  ances- 
tors, pi hs|  them  all  up  around  Cliarlie.  and 
then  ordered  mure  wine. 

After  an  hour  or  *0,  la*  managed  to  get 
them  to  understand  that  be  woe  a ” civilian.” 
And  at  that  word  they  looked  at  each 
other,  and  then,  apparently  assuming  tliat 
that  meant  Something  exceedingly  high  in 
the  American  navy,  they  ordered  more  wine 
and  glngier  ale.  Meantime,  a-  Charlie  -aid 
afterward-,  he  wa-  worrying  himself  utmost 
to  death  for  fear  some  real  American  lieuten- 
ant for  whom  l*e  hud  been  mistaken  might 
arrive  and  point  (dm  out  a*  an  imposter. 
Alsiut  five  o’clock,  when  lie  had  been  there 
almost  three  hour*,  he  got  them  to  under- 
: stand  that  he  must  "take  the  Washington 

steamboat  at  six  o’clock-  Then  they  hrought 
I out  more  cigar*,  lighted  them,  ami  escorted 
Cluirlic  to  the  deck,  where  he  was  shown 
with  great  courtesy  to  the  captain's  gig; 
his  camera,  tripis),  and  hat  come  forth;  and, 
ns  he  left  the  ship's  side,  the  captain  and  all 
of  his  officer*  aland  there  and  saluted  him. 
while  he  stood  up  in  the  gig  and  returned 
the  salute-  a*  well  a-  a photographer,  un- 
used to  sailor-folk  and  their  ways,  could  do. 

He  made  no  money;  was  out  three  dollars 
on  the  launch  which  he  had  hired;  and  now 
lie  is  afraid  to  go  back  to  take  any  picture*, 
for  fear  that  they  might  make  an  interna 
tionul  incident  of  him.  Hr*  had  a good  three 
hours  of  a predicament,  however,  which  he 
will  never  forgrt. 

Smith  D.  Fry. 


PURE  AT  THE  SOURCE. 

Milk  » lh*  chirf  of  fnoH  m lh«  kirk-room  sad  hospital. 

Every  j.hyudaa  and  out*  should  know  U*  source  of  supply  l* 
fore  uelrrin*  in  any  fum.  I*  is  nor  c-ussrh  to  know  that  it 
p-nrsat  "roaatfT  mBk-“  Bosprs's  Kscl  r Bsssp  Cosnssstp 
Ml*,  s.  tk«  noamaf  amt  lea-tirv  t*n»nij  since  1H17.  1 11  Warily  sag 
npmnxs  (stand  every  can.  ,', 
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Pears’ 

“A  shining  coun- 
tenance”  is  pro- 
duced by  ordinary 
soaps. 

The  use  of  Pears’ 
reflects  beauty  and 
refinement.  Pears’ 
leaves  the  skin  soft, 
white  and  natural. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


Google 


JAPAN  UNFURLING  HER  FLAG  ON  THE  PACIFIC 
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tion  of  Nippon  mmoim!  to  have  heated  wine  instead  of  Jiwil 
human  IiIimhI  in  their  veins.  Mr.  Ninliibw*  wived  himself  from  the 
political  maelstrom  into  whose  vortex  his  comrade*  were  hurting 
themselves  with  so  much  enthusiasm,  and  found  himself  in  Hung- 
kong.  llu*  coal  which  he  saw  on  the  market  there  came  from 
Australia.  lie  could  liot  find  n trace  of  Xippou  coal. 

It  took  something  like  four  week*,  the  way  the  cual  was  trans- 
ported in  those  days,  to  bring  it  from  Australia.  He  knew  that* 
it  would  lie  a matter  of  but  few  day*  to  get  Nippon  coal  to  Hong- 
kong. And  that  first  dream  of  his  wrote  for  nun  the  genesis  of 
his  practical  career.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  Kyushu  coal 
into  tlir  Hongkong  market;  soon  he  became  on  owner  of  ships.  Tin* 
o|s-ning  of  the  Russian  war  called  him  to  an  important  post; 
the  transport  service  was  entrusted  to  his  hands;  the  stomachs 
of  men  and  horses  of  our  Manchurian  army  largely  depended  upon 
the  judgment  of  this  one  mail.  He  stood  between  tlie  government 
and  tlu-  ship-owner*  and  satisfied  them  Isitli.  That  is  as  singular 
as  a miracle,  but  In*  did  it.  It  *|saks  well  for  not  only  the  execu- 
tive ability  of  the  superintendent -general  of  transports,  hut  for 
the  high  qualitv  of  his  diplomatic  talent.  Such,  then,  are  the 
guiding  hands  of  tin*  company. 

I have  told  the  story  of  the  Idrth  of  the  steamship  company.  Is 
that  all  that  you  have  read?  Tin?  men*  story  of  a new  steamship 
company  as  such  ought  to  lie  found  among  the  higli-prieed  pages  of 
advertising.  It  is  the  story  of  the  first  actual  and  very  great  step 
which  Nippon  has  taken  in  the  serious  war  for  the  command  of  the 
Pacific.  That  is  the  thing  which  I have  tried  to  tell.  And  if  we 
have  followed  a steamship  company  in  the  making  it  is  hecausc  that 
first  step  was  taken  in  the  capital  city  of  Tokyo. 

The  gentleman  who  invited  his  friends  to  meet  him  at  the 
Hankers'  Assembly  Hall  bears  a familiar  name.  He  la  by  far  the 
ablest  financier  in  the  Far  Hast.  Heing  the  most  powerful  banker 
of  Nippon,  he  is  also  the  master  magician,  the  waving*  of  whose 
wand  have  brought  forth  the  industrial  Nippon  of  to-day.  Permit 
me  to  introduce  him  to  you — Itamn  Shibusawa.  If  one  wished  to 
tell  l lie  people  of  Nippon  of  tin*  'lability  and  the  future  prosperity 
and  success  of  any  new  industrial  enterprise,  one  certainly  would 
any  that  Karon  Shibusawa  is  otic  of  the  directors  of  the  new  com- 
pany. After  that  it  is  not  needful  to  add  another  enthusiastic 


adjective  or  statistical  figure.  Seeing  the  name  of  Uaron  Shi- 
busawa,  therefore,  tin?  people  did  not  trouble  themselves  in  the 
least  as  to  the  greatness  of  the  company,  as  to  ita  success.  They 
did  not  aay,  '*  How  on  earth  can  this  new  company  «!and  up  ugains't 
the  Xip|Kiu  Yusen,  the  Osaka  Risen,  and  the  Toyo  Kiwn,  the  three 
grealeM  established  steamship  lines  in  the  Far  Fast  What  they 
really  said  was  this:  “ Is  it  going  to  fight  against  them  all?  There 
will  be  busy  days  for  some  people," 

Always  care  lews,  the  |icoplc  did  not  take  enough  time  and  pains 
to  sec  many  peculiar  things  about  this  new  company,  ami  especially 
about  the  chief  promoters  of  it.  Not  the  least  among  them  an*  Mr. 
Komlo.  president  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Mr.  Ohaahi,  presi- 
dent of  the  Osaka  Sbosen  Kaisha.  and  Mr.  Sano.  president  of  the 
Toyo  Risen  Kaisha.  And  as  all  the  world  knows,  and  if  it  doesn't, 
it  ought  to.  Hamn  Shibusawa  is  and  has  been  ever  since  its  very 
inception  the  most  powerful  shareholder  and  director  of  tin* 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

All  this  throws  a side-light,  a beautiful  light,  to  mv  war  of 
thinking,  upon  what  manner  of  men  is  the  business  world  of  the 
New  Nip|M>n.  Tricky,  near-frighted.  narrow — and  you  know  well 
how  many  another  sweet  compliment  has  been  heaped  so  gener- 
ously by  the  mercantile  friends  of  the  West  upon  the  silent  heads  of 
our  business  men.  No  matter.  The  children  of  Nippon  enjoy 
many  a happy  hour  at  the  expense  of  u certain  Mr.  Frog,  who  lives 
at  the  bottom  of  a deep  well,  and  declares — and  who  shall  call 
him  a liar? — that  the  heaven*  are  nothing  hut  a round  blue  hole 
about  four  feet  in  diameter;  that  there  is  no  sun  in  the  skies.  Init 
instead  a few  pin-point  star*  twinkling  both  day  and  night.  In 
all  this  Mr.  Frog  states  a fact  as  he  sees  it.  Some  of  us  have 
lived  long,  but  this  is  the  fir«t  time  that  we  came  to  learn  that  a 
foolish  fable  out  of  a Nippon  nursery  can  preach  to  the  wisdom 
of  enlightened  merchants  of  tlie  West.  Hut  I digress.  The  men 
who  are  liaek  of  this  new  company  are  big  enough  to  be  the  pro- 
moters of  a rival  rt«n|mny. 

Such,  then.  I*  tin*  fourth  candidate  which  Nippon  is  putting 
forth  for  tin*  winning  of  t 1m*  trophy — the  mastery  of  the  I’ueific. 
What,  pray,  is  America  doing?  drugging?  Ye*;  we  all  know 
about  that.  Hut  what  else?  All  sort*  of  hoatile  legislation  to 
make  tin*  merchant  llag  of  the  United  States  a curio  rare  enough 
for  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 


HONORING  THE  MEMORY  OF  TWO  NOTABLE  AMERICANS 
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SnfCK  its  organization  almut  32  ymr*  ago,  Tlie 
Prin Initial  In-unuur  Company  of  Aim-lien  Ii.l* 
paid  out  for  death  claim-,  rtr.,  over  SI'Jd/itNLOiM. 
By  itself,  this  xtateincnt  L-  really  n-nmrkahl-, 
but  when  it  L-  known  tlint  over  S-S,ilO»».«KMI  <<r  t!.i,< 
total  «!M  :t  voluntary  gift  to  tin-  Company'*  ln- 
dustrial  |n>lit-v-hoklco«,  it  iNtiiinin  n matter  of 
extraordinary  inl<*re*t, 

Thi*.  however,  i-  prrci-clv  what  it  *w,  It  luw 
nlwnv*  Ink-h  the  |*dicy  of  the  Cum|Kiuy  to  I l 
policy-holder*  alum*  it*  pruwperity;  ami  to  thL- 
end  tlie  luinpany  luui  made  a number  of  valuable 
roiicnMoua  to  tfie  in-ured. 

One  of  tlie  roormioiM  by  whidi  the  amount 
of  the  death  Itmclit  on  lndu-lrial  polieiiw  was 
increased  amounted  to  over  $1  ,<100,000.  An- 
other granting  Indu-trml  policy-holder*  nnid-ii]i 
insuntnre  baa  runt  a I most  tJ.INIO.OOO.  \ thin  I 
grunting  uneontniPteil-for  diviuemU  on  Indu-trial 
polieiiw  lias  meant  an  expenditure  of  nearly 
? I ,500,000.  t It  her  ronreswiona  have  Intii  granted 
from  time  to  time. 

Hut  the  one  recently  nut  fnrtli  Li  |ierhn|>H  the 
most,  important  of  the  li-t.  The  t'om tutny  has 
announced  that  all  Industrial  poKey-hohlcm  who 
lutve  attained  age  75.  or  who  will  attain  tliat  ajre 
during  l‘.KJ7,  will  then  have  to  pay  no  further 
premiums. 

This  will  relieve  policyholders  of  premium 
paying  at  a time  when.  Iiemuse  of  advanced  age 
and  probable  dt'crmat-d  earning  power*,  the  pay- 
ment of  premiums  may  lutve  heroine  a burden. 

It  has  lieeii  estimated  that  if  the  plan  is  con- 
tinurd  for  HI  team  it  will  o»t  the  ( om|miiv  over 
$3,250,000. 

In  addition  to  lieing  imunsl  in  a financially 
imnrcgnnhlc  Company,  I lie  Prudent  ini  |«nlirv- 
Imfder  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  tluit  evert 
advantage  and  rtMienwion  that  the  Company  can 
pn>|N*rlv  advance  is  given  him 


THOUSANDS  have  discarded  the  idea 
of  making  their  own  cocktail*, —all  will 
after  giving  the  CLUH  COCKTAILS  a 
fair  trial.  Scientifically  blrmled  from  the 
choicest  old  liquors  and  inellmvcd  with  age 
make  them  the  perfect  cocktails  that  they 
. arc.  Seven  kinds,  most  sxiputur  of  which 
are  Martini  (Gin  base),  Manhattan  (\Vhi*» 
kcr  base). 

The  following  label  appears  on  every 
bottle  . 

Guaranteed  under  the  National  Pure 
Food  and  Drugs  Acl.  Approved  June 
30th.  1906.  Serial  No.  1707. 

O.  P.  HhUBLhlN  ft  HKO  . Sole  Prop*. 
Hartforit  New  York  Lodl'm 
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Where  to  Spend 
This  Summer 

The  Lackawanna  Railroad's 
booklet.  "Mountain  and 
Lake  Resort*. H will  tiil  \<>u  h->w  you  can  go, 
where  you  van  -t.-iy,  what  y u can  -•••.  mid  how 
much  it  will  >■ - t.  us  |v»gr*«.  profusely  illus- 
tnkil.  In  .uMition  it  contain*  a clever  little 
love  story  entitled: 

44 A Chase  for  An  Heiress" 

It  mill  >w  uni  lor  »«  vent*  In  vt  iilipc.  Atklm* 

CEO.  A,  CULLEN,  General  Passenger  Agent 
26  Exchange  Place  Dept.  6).  New  York  City 


The  'Welcome 

Cojik  in.  Pear  (Jurat,  and  welcome  hr, 

Make  glad  tlii-  Ibrnm  prepared  for  titers  — 

I hi-  plain  abode.  thin  -imple  aliritie. 

Till#  unfrequented  heart  of  mine, 
lien*  thou  mav-t  n—t,  when  wparinc** 
HVrlnkni  thy  noul;  when  care*  opprc*w. 

And  hope  i-  faint  within  thy  heurt 
Here  Ikon  muv-t  liide  awhile,  ajuirt 
From  all  that  break*  tlie  harmony 
tlf  perfect  life:  here  -helten-d  be. 

When  night  and  -tnmi  en-hrond  tlie  aklc*. 
Or  t li< ei  wnuliUt  fain  avert  lliine  rye- 
Front  all  the  puppet*  that  mu-t  play 
Their  part  in  every  human  dnv. 

Thin  I-*  the  silent  eloi-ter,  where 
The  fragrant  inren-e  of  thy  prayer 
May  ri-e  to  hleaa  and  sanctify 
The  Room  that  thou  doat  occupy. 

Come  In.  Hear  linwt.  I welcome  thee: 
l»ng  may  thv  habitation  !-• 

Tlii-  plain  al-Mle.  tliia  -imple  -brine 
This  unfrequented  heart  of  mine! 

Kuzarktii  Rcoumcs. 


The  Critic  in  ihe  West 

It  i*  undoubtedly  in  tlie  Interest  of  lira- 
malic  riitiei-.ni  that  a thoughtful  mrre- 
(•l-indent  -end-  the  appended  |>aragrai»li. 
clipped  from  a Kanaaa  newspaper.  and  in  thD 
-ante  -pirit  it  i-  reproduced. 

"The  ’Matinee  Girl’  show,  a mu  deal 
remedy.  iiad  a pretty  fair  crowd  hut  night  at 
tlie  upera-houae.  and  the  audience  iwt-und 
plea  ml  with  it.  if  one  could  judge  by  the  ap- 
plause thut  greeted  nearly  every  atunt  pre- 
sented. Hun  Itua-rll,  the  ' big  fat  man/  wa- 
a nwniral  cu*a,  and  kept  the  audience  tickled 
nil  though  the  performance,  lie  ia  the  man 
win  ' purichetl  ’ the  -mart  aleck  on  the 
train,  \i-tenlnv.  for  being  t««  freali  in  the 
presence  of  ladle*. " 


The  Mountebank 

1 otve  them  tragedy — their  eyes 
With  grief  are  wet: 

An*l  merry  comedy,  tlmt  wins 
Their  laughter,  yet — 

In  am  ilea  and  team,  so  poor  an  I 
There  i*  not.  one: 

No  hearth  nor  home  awaits  me,  when 
The  piny  ii  done. 

\Mong«t  mm  or  women,  have  I none 
That  rail*  me  friend; 

No  aweet heart,  to  come  la-gging  me 
Urr  worn  to  mend; 

Not  any  dear  joy-hallowed  *]*>t 
Win-re  memorle*  cwp; 

Nor  even  one  lone  grave,  where  1 
May  *tw:l  to  weep. 

Charlotte  Hiu-keb. 


The  Bookkeepers 

Tub  pugilist  should  keep  n sernp-lmok. 
The  burglar — an  ••nlry  ltook. 

The  rciolwt — a bnlnnee-liook. 

The  inotorint — a cheek  Imok. 
llw*  cook — u reference- book. 

The  miner — a pocket-book. 

Tlie  yiirhtnmnn — a sitlcs-hnnlc. 

Th>*  magician — a pas-  hook. 

The  wife — an  order  laiok. 

Tlw  husbaad — a blank  book. 


The  Point  of  View 

"Yor  can’t  get  in  here  on  a half  ticket.” 
exclaimed  the  dnor-kn-per  at  the  cirrus. 

“ I tlii'Ught  I could.”  apologised  the  iinall- 
t**wn  citixeii.  *'  I have  a bad  eye.  and  I only 

• \pci  ted  to  -re  half  of  the  -liow.” 

“ Tilt *11  you’ll  have  to  get  two  tieket-,”  «.iii| 
ihe  door  ki-'iier.  “ If  you  only  hove  one  good 

• ye  if  ’ll  take  you  Iwiee  a-  long  to  see  the 
-how.” 


FISH 


more  than  any  other  dish  needs 
careful  seasoning.  It  is  rendered 
more  appetizing  by  the  use  of 

Lea  & Perrins* 
Sauce 

THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  is  a delicate  seasoning  for 
Scalloped  Oysters,  Broiled  Lob- 
ster, Cod  Fish  Balls  and  Stealcs, 
Deviled  Clams,  Fish  Salads,  etc. 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 

John  Duacan* Son*.  Agrot*,  New  York 


-MADE  AT  KEY  WEST>- 
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THE  TWO-CLASS  YACHT-RACE  TO  BERMUDA 


TIIE  TWO-CLASH  YACHT  RACK  I 'HUM  NEW  YORK  Pt  RKRIHHA  EARLY  IX  JIM:  KESt'LTED  IX  A A I*  TORY  HI*  THE  M IIO'MH  >tE 
A lull,"  OF  COMMODORE  MOMS*.  IN  IMF.  II  A"  Foil  YACHT*  FIFTY  T-l  NINETY  FEET  OVER  AI.L.  IIKK  I U*KBrTR»  TIME  HW  THE  liSSHHl 
HI  N.  WITH  AX  ALLOWANCE  OF  1 lllll  K .‘Ml  MINITE*.  BE  I NO  .‘i  IIAY>.,  |S  IIOITIM.  JO  MINCTKM.  TIIE  MllOOXER  " *IUX«n  K f 
FREDERICK  TIIOMPMIN,  FINISHED  MINTlND  IN  4 IIAYM.  7 llOlRS.  JO  MINI' TEN.  IN  TIIE  CLAM*  FOR  BOAT*  1ND(*  •'Ml  PUT,  t l»  IUITBS 
YAWL  “LILA"  AVON  IN  4 HAYS,  I Hill'll.  MINITE*  WITH  V.  MAIElt's  " HYPERION  " *EI  IlNl*  IN  4 H.AYH.  4 |IOril»,  1*  MlMMN 
TIIE  - I.II.A  ' II AH  AN  ALLOWANCE  OF  «»  HOFIIH  ANH  43  MIXI’TW 


THE  BOATS  WHICH  PROVED  THE  SUITABILITY  OF  THE  MOTOR  YACHT  FOR  DEEP  SEA  VOYAGING 


“ AiUa  Craig/’  Ihe  Winner  •*  Idaho/’  the  Lo*er.  by  1 7 Minute* 

Till  ••  A H K A i ICAO.  M AIH  nil  III  N IX  3 HA  An,  3 Hollis  \\|,  2 V||XITK>:  TIIF.  “ IHAIH*  " REACH  I No  hUCT  !>  MUCH*  AND  tf 
MANCTEH  LAIT.IL  III  T,  WITH  TIME  AI.IOWANl  E.  TIIE  OFKHT.Al  HIEELUENCK  IN  TIME  «A«  IIEHl'CED  TO  nEVENIlKN  MINlTt* 

RACING  BY  SAIL  AND  BY  MOTOR  TO  BERMUDA 
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Two  Kinds,  Both  Tired 

A.X  cgt-nt  of  the  Interior  Department  tells 
many  Moric*  Illustrating  «x!i|  p!ui*c*  of  the 
I iiilmn'*  character. 

"There  wan  a fanner  in  the  Weal.**  nay* 
this  agent,  "who  was  in  a difficulty  to  Se- 
cure help  on  his  farm.  Indians  were*  numer- 
ous in  the  neighborhood,  but  they  were  poor 
workmen.  Always  tired,  they  would  put 
down  the  Ins*  or  the  rake  a*  anon  as  the 
master’s  hack  was  turned,  ami,  trier  ling  a 
cool  spot,  they  would  lie  down  in  the  shade 
ami  sleep  the  day  away. 

" Hut  one  morning  a very  tall,  robust 
Indian  came,  asking  liie  farmer  for  work. 

“‘No.’  said  the  white  man:  * you  will  get 
tired.  You  Indians  are  always  tired.’ 

‘"This  Injun  not  like  oilier  Injuns. 
Never  got  tired.’ 

"The  upshot  was  that  the  Indian  was  en- 
gaged mid  put  to  work  in  a com  - field. 
The  farmer  went  away.  When  lie  returned, 
an  hour  or  two  later,  the  Indian  was  asleep 
under  a tree. 

"‘Here,  wake  up!'  exclaimed  the  indig- 
nant farmer.  ‘You  told  u«  that  you  never 
got  tired!' 

"Teh!'  grunted  the  rrd  man.  yawning. 
‘This  Injun  never  get  tired.  Hut  if  lie  not 
lie  down  often,  he  would  get  tired  just  like 
other  Injuns.’  ** 


An  Obvious  Error 

Tub  Atlanta  (Srortjiam  sav*  tluit  the  name 
Taft  prceeuLs  serious  obstacles  to  the 
political  rhymester. — /)« ify  I'oftcr. 

The  Rhymester  read  (his  note  and  laughed. 
Said  he.  "That  fellow  mu-t  Is-  daft 
If  lie  can't  see  the  -»m>  of  * Taft  ’ 

To  l’nets  fore,  and  I'nets  aft. 

In  da  vs  likp  these,  when  men  of  craft. 
When  men  of  deep  and  little  draft. 

• !o  in  for  every  kind  of  grnft. 

Somebody  must  his  nibs  have  eh* (Ted, 

Or  el«4>  hi*  inky  niblick'*  nclaffed. 

\*  Kditor  he  »hnuld  lx*  gaffed 

If  Iw*  can’t  sec  the  cndle-s  raft 

Of  rhyming  word*  to  point  the  shaft 

\tith  which  the  expert  l*iH-t*  waft 

The  thoughts  their  Muse  has  im rugrn piirsl  — 

1-r  an.)  against  old  Hillie  T-ft! 

t.o  to,  good  *ir!  You're  off  your  haft!” 


An  Eye  for  Business 

A Masha<  irt-NRTT*  man  recently  came  to 
fV.V  J"  " Ounsuction  at  West  field  in 

hat  Mat,..  A day  or  so  after  hi*  purchase 
besought  out  the  man  who  had  “dune" 

&-h,m  "“*  »“* 
i.  iji'J*!  1 discovered  that  the  Un.t 

chaser  "V  .0,"“  "V':  " P"**'-*  «>•«'  |*ur- 
yo*  know"  Wt‘rwit  tc,,inP  me  ibe  truth, 

.l.-ni'r  ' ''«sU  n."l 

•Mswr  ""  ‘I™1'*  »l» 


Johnny  Was  a Sport 

l'r>  l'lM«n„.l  1..  <s. 


» ISO',  |(|. 

lUeh  about  it. 

1 wlio 


. / ” a 

arid  ,-is  f„r  hr>l r k’eimns.  nppnr 

<»  e ' 

*—■ 

" 'villi,. 

“ I'll  "’'•Mowed  In"1'*'  -kcl. 


What'* 


the 


A.DE  LUZE  «c  FILS 

BORDEAUX 


CLARETS 

AND 

SAUTERNES 

SOLO  By 

PARK  a TILFORD,  JOHN  WACNER  fc  SONS, 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 

S.  C HERSST  IMPORTING  CO.,  MILWAUKEE 

QOLDSERC,  BOWEN  A CO,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

S.  S.  PIERCE  CO,  BOSTON 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE  UNITEO  STATES 


One  Ford  Owner  writes  he  has  become  so  im- 
bued  with  the  six-cylinder  idea  he  hates  to  go 
to  church  for  fear  there’ll  be  a quartette  in 
^thc  chon.  So  he  braves  the  preacher  and  rides, 
e s a Little  Radical — or  perhaps  it’s  only  an 
excuse  but  we  can  sympathize  with  him. 
Once  you  have  tasted  the  delights  of  the  “six,” 
nothing  else  will  do.  And  the  best  “six"  on 
wheels  is  the 


$2800 

IU  HUM  w,„„ 

loa  and  saltire* -< 

■I  of  your  neai 
Ford  Agent 
Branch. 

N-Ir'-K.-  «<n.4,M 


FORD. 

$750 

to  Iwron 




FORD  motor  CO..  267  Pi„„  ..  “ * ->■-  ■'  ■■  . 

— -j!b7PlaUPH0  a Mjch 

j by  Goog 
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Than  we  can  tell  you  in  ten  pages  of  this  publication 

A danoiulration  will  prove  lo  you  thu  this  cor  it  more  powerful,  faster, 
easier  handled,  easier  riding  and  sweeter  running  than  any  car  on  the  market. 

Comparison  will  show  you  that  its  construction  embraces  more  alloyed  steel, 
more  ball  bearings,  more  of  the  world's  best  and  latest  practice  in  design, 
workmanship  and  material  than  any  other  American  car. 

AH  we  ask  is  investigation  and  comparison.  The  more  you  compare, 
the  closer  your  investigation,  the  mere  you'll  become  convinced  your 
choice  should  be  a Type  XV  Pope-Toledo. 

Send  for  Catalogue 


POPE  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 


TOLEDO,  - • 

A.  L.  A.  M. 


OHIO 


Side-Lights 
on  Astronomy 


By 

SIMON  NEWCOMB 

General  readers  wlu»  arc  interested  in 
astronomy  but  not  in  its  technicalities  will 
find  in  Professor  Newcomb's  volume  inter- 
esting chapters  on  the  problems  that  astron- 
omer;, are  facing  today:  How  large  is  the 
universe?  Has  it  definite  hounds?  How 
long  will  it  endure?  These  and  kindred 
questions  arc  discussed  in  the  light  of  the 
most  recent  knowledge. 

JHuitr.itcd.  Price,  net.  $2. IX) 


HARPER  & BROTHERS.  PUBLISHERS,  N.  Y. 


v -jiiit  -.-t  t,, i"i>l  y nr  k «iut  of  adjustment. 
-•  ih..t  v 'u  h.ivi  •.. . tinker  it  into  order.  If  jam 

tunc  a “BARRETT  JACK**  you  van  be  jb«o- 
jut.  lynure  that  it  will  L*  ready  for  quick, effect- 

“ Barra  U " 

t- ttic«m!y  tuvkof  which  tins  van  bo  trulVMid— 
the  only  n V you  n .1.  |»  ,, ,i  , .«  o .nffly 

n -V’  "rear  V.i-l  , . t ,1 1 |,.r,l  to  MU 

■ 

trustworthy  imitation. 

■ Uarrrllt'jj,  * - irc  (umivhot  byihc makers 
v sold  by  the  most  respon- 
i direct  Write  for  catalog. 


<*f  the  U-ading  c. 
Slide  dealers,  u 


TIIK  Di  yp  riAsrPAITI  HUtU  CO. 

i ..I..,,. .. 


Ja<k  /*„/  l\,fi  f.H 


A Grave  Menace 

The  niainiiiuiuv  nf  is  mlni/d ) r 
tlie  anujr  t»  in  jrepirdi  la  i , , , 
closely  uppn«clie»  j,  »utr  <>f  ngi0.  |. 
to  cxnrew  the  »ituatiun  pUftlt.  a't«*4  ( 
rebellion,  and  the  militate  uibru*  c | 
correspondingly  apprebttuoe  ol  t*  ut, 
its,  it  It.  It  all  runic*  uLamt  «aanwr  . | 

l'rvsidrBt’a  order  of  U,i  »aT  i I 
quent  practice  marc  lie,  aid  j thte  I 

in  the  open  once  a muni,  ft,  ! 

very  explicit  on  thin  mbjMl.  m > 
divide  I lie  practical  training  u(  t!r  - I 
infantry,  and  field  attillm  um,  I 
pha-cs,  one  r.f  pairi,  o aid  tb  ubr  ,| » | 

Work.  It  is  tluf  livid  1 null  a;  . , 
caused  the  tiunblr.  (lie  nquitwii  . 
tluit  all  cnoipanire  ttrejH.  »i(  v- 
slmitld  make  at  lead  one  pnrlkt  mm*.' 
week,  which  fur  t lie  isf.nin  fine  h-:v 
twelve  miles,  and  for  1b*  rattb  r.1  ! j 
artillery,  being  mounted.  it  s.t  U-t  , I 
eighteen  mile*:  while  there  is  sm  | 
month  a march  of  three  onwHln-  a - 1 I 
which  tue  eantps  mud  te  m»ie.  xU  it  *i  . 
once  a year  every  uryintaii-n  at-'  .. 
the  Held  for  at  least  three  «r*U  W'wU. 
vnrailtrf  in  any  iw  w»*k  in!rmi|i«  ib  ••  | 

gramme,  the  march  thus  p>«tp«»,  t • 
made  up  at  nflie  other  tin*-  ><i  « 
exempt  front  these  march*,  wtikh  »-  r 
formed  with  all  the  tanhnt  of  <*».-«.,  r 
each  ts.ldier  must  carry  the  njidiiiw 
kit  of  hl»  arm  of  the  seme. 

Many  nre  tlie  (vmpliiaU  nb/’i  !»•• 
reached  the  War  ivptrtmmt  onfma"- 
firiiciioal  field-training,  <4  *!ii<i  tU  b- 
dent  ha»  expressed  ■«  nut  freif  •« m- 

i f an  urgent  and  enphatir  ihmm*i  < 
nf  Major-t  ieneral  Leonird  W**L  fir  — 
dir*  find  live  work  dllfindt.  an!  ixai  • 
their  po*t*  tirel  out  fn®  the  uniir  T- 
theorr  which  l«d  to  il«  aA'pi-i  **•••» 
on  the  iikta  tluit  the  men  Would  he  hirk-f 
to  service  in  tbe  field.  It  lo*  1*1  <jtf»  *» 
other  effect,  honwr.  It  fa*  rwml  *.- 
content  and  unhappire**.  and  th * 

termination  anions  collided  >m.  •*- 

ire*  are  tnitch  in  <h«iind.  tn  irh»  t*  * 
enlist  when  their  present  l*rm*  la** '’!*'•• 
This  is  c-spcrullr  «i  in  I'u'o.  wh«eit*-x 
thins  of  field  ilntse*  in  that  amt  <f  'iu> 
are  uncomfnrtable  to  the  degree  t4  htji 
real  hardship. 

It  is  rcnli/ed  that  thr  resnUlin  >•  »l ** 
much  value.  »lnre  tb-  vd  i*  d*v«  ' 
manifest  di*plea»i»f  and  an  itn|*rtt  i" '• 

«.f  disnhrdiem  e - a eomhinati"»  of  eo>::  • 
which  is  calculnled  lo  lead  tr  tv  t-» 
turliance  of  that  discipline  wkrV  I*  * 

•airy  in  a military  orrinimtoa.  In  - 
t lie  marrhing  order  h»i  »«•;  «i«ir»h:  '* 
some  extent : and  at  cor  or  **n 
where  it  has  ton  dUfcult  te  msirtm  a 
enllated  atnnjtlh.  the  wrTllT  mmb*  hm 
la-rti  omittn]  trftipnrarilv. 

Th»*c  who  ream-  m-M  ui'mah'r  ■** 
tart  with  the  enlisted  m*n  *ov  W r ^ 
difficult  to  iwer-esthnsl*  tb  di-  '• 
which  has  hern  can - I h*  1>*  «*** 
marching,  and  that,  wliethrr  ttf  n«t  finp* 
sible  to  suciH-wfuliv  nrrw  tbe  tre-n. 
Mich  n trainin'.*,  it  i»  the  wrt  i n'1  i : ‘ 
tlvlty  which  will  hare  t«  !*•  »l-r»!  »• 1 ' 

army  manat  W the  tren  wb» i" ,f  ' 
di»|»sed  to  rcenli-i.  -imv  il  i-tWo"^*  ^ 

service  soldier  who  i<  of  •*  ? 
able  that  tlie  general  *tatf 
parmmil  uhirb  arl*  In  the  »'l*i*»rr 
to  the  Scerrlnry  nf  War  in  . 

tnrv  administration,  will  find 
mnilifv  the  order.  Tlit 
mnn-hittg  will  lure  to  »«•  ,,, 

Altw-'tlwr.  the  sitnati""  t*  ^ 

serious  fonseqiwnees  to  tlie  ^ 
lishm-nt.  for.  nltMigh  « ' . - 

officer  enre  renurktsl  that  i<  it  ^ 
the  enlisi.d  men.  event**  ^ 

vailing,  the  wvldier  i»  » n(ve»«r? 
tin*  army. 


Sparking-timc 

Ah  f|.ev  motored  t-<nVr 
He  maarkcl.  in  » nw«*er  (• 
••Will  ynu  hm-  » 

Rut  she  rried.  " Stop  t J* ' « 
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The  Judge  Who  Sat  on  His 
Own  Case 

“ <J.\E  of  the  «*hh*st  experiences  I ever  had 
wan  iu  North  ( NioliiiA  several  year*  ugo," 
Mill  n well-known  miriiUr  of  tin*  liirhmotid 
Imr  " I had  a very  important  case  U-fore 
the  circuit  «»urt  at  KtU’tilon.  ami  an  it  wan 
pouring  rat-*  am]  ilog*.  I and  my  two  con* 
Iron**  Mi-graphed  abend  to  have  a tovwnl 
vehicle  m«Tt  ih  at  the  <le|*»t. 

“ For  a number  of  year*  1 Iwd  been  a 
great  onfferer  from  neuralgia.  until  I had 
lieeotne  almost  a*  squvatuir.li  an  n woman 
almut  getting  wet.  ami  *►  when  we  gut  out 
of  the  train  on  to  Dm*  sopping,  waking  plat- 
form and  caw  nn  open  buggy  with  a dejected 
ilea  hit  ten  gray  hitehrd  to  it,  and  a «ni»H 
da  v I on  with  a man  already  fitting  IwNide 
the  driver.  ««  the  only  equipages  in  view, 
my  temper  U*rnine  eon*.hlenibly  rutiled. 

“One  of  mv  friends  went  up  to  the  man 
in  the  i lay  ton  ami  an  id  that  while  lie  wa» 
extremely  sorry  to  inconvenience  him.  lie 
must  ask  him  to  pet  out  of  the  trap  at  mice, 
as  it  had  already  lieen  engaged  by  the  three 
of  us.  nn*  man  stoutly  refused  to  more. 
It  was  a hired  vehicle,  he  said,  and  lie  had 
as  milch  right  to  it  as  wr  had.  Finally, 
after  wane  word*,  my  friend  declared  that 
we  would  forcibly  eject  him  unless  he  re- 
moved himself,  and  after  much  grumbling  he 
cliniU-d  down  and  crawled  up  into  the  buggy. 

*‘  No  sooner  were  we  three  iuuldhsl  together 
in  the  day  ton  titan  the  other  driver  spoke 
up.  ‘I  tents.’  lie  said,  hr  icily,  ‘that’s  the 
jedge  yawl  was  talkin’  to  like  that,* 

•’  You  may  imagine  our  feeling*.  At  once 
all  three  of ‘ us  pilnl  out  of  the  dayton  and. 
hats  in  hand,  approached  the  solitary  figure 
in  the  o|ien  buggy,  the  rain  drizzling  down 
our  collar*  and  drenching  us  to  the  skin. 
Well.  sir.  he  wouldn’t  listen  ♦•>  a word  of 
afsihigy,  and  Ih*  wouldn't  get  into  the  dayton 
again  in  *pitc  of  all  our  protests  and 
arguments  ami  all  the  way  up  to  the  vil- 
lage the  sight  of  that  lonely  figure  jogging 
along  Is  hind  in*  through  the  -plashing  raiu 
chilled  tin*  lust  one  of  ns  to  the  Itnne. 

” However,  on  the  wav  we  elicited  the  in- 
formation from  our  driver  that  K*  lent  on  was 
n ’ dry  town.’  and  a*  I had  enme  well  pro- 
vided with  preventives  of  neuralgia.  I said 
to  myself.  * Here  is  where  I make  thing* 
•quarv  with  the  judge.’ 

* As  soon  a*  possible.  I asked  to  Is*  shown 
np  to  hi*  room,  and  with  a Isittle  of  the  lte*t 
‘old  mountain’  in  one  hand,  a tumbler  in 
the  other.  I kms-ked  at  his  door,  lie  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  man.  dressing,  and 
at  first  he  would  have  iHithing  to  sav  to  me-, 
hut  by  and  hy  I noticed  tliut  hi*  *te|**  be- 
came a little  shorter,  ami  tiuullv  wavered 
in  t 1m*  direction  of  the  table  on  which  I had 
|mt  llw  bottle-  Presently  Ih*  pii-ki*d  it  up 
an<l  |s  hi  red  out — not  a drink — no.  nir,  a 
tumblerful,  which  1m*  took  down  at  two 
gulps.  It  tliawisl  him  a little,  lie  answered 
A I.,  mv  questions,  and  then, 

a*  I picket  up  my  hotth-  and  started  leave 
the  room.  1m*  said,  gruffly.  ‘ llv  the  wav.  sir. 
• t voii  have  any  more  of  that  stuff  with  von 
I tl  he  Obliged  if  you  would  leave  this  bottle 


„,;,i  . - nos  Lsniie 

With  me. 

nt  iHr  »?*  morning  the  court  was  called 
fber. 7 11  '**'  "n  important  session  and 
hut  L v.  , * ”"7-  m"nv  lawyer*  on  bund— 
an  hlrJ  000,•*•,  *»r  half 

.'r',T'  T",  O"  >"y.  i'i  l«-  »,„l 

II,™  ' I,.  'm'T  '!—  •**".•  Ih-  -IJ.  -In, I 
is  that  .,f‘  • ** rk*,  ? M’  ”l"c  «►«  Hu*  docket 

.tail  f,,r  r »i ■ , • ,1.  , t,n  tt,Ml  commit  to 

'•is  eoUrt  f°r  "^b-ctmg  to  attend  to 

■ t.'*|  Jj*  fin*.  1.H,.  Ilk. 


Wouldn’t  Blow  Her 

U'V  bU  »»*  • piiltH>- 

M ” by  not  V 

....  dh'il  « ...  . 


1 «l*’«d  all  her  till 


Brings 

-Rosy 

Health 


M 


is 


The  tonic  and  cura- 
tive properties  ol 
Malt  - Nutrine 
are  derived  from 
Lupulin , found 
in  itshighestand 
most  effective 
form  in  Saazer 
Hops,  grown  in 
the  Province  of 
Saaz.  Bohemia. 


^HHEbSER'BUscf/Jj 


is  prepared  exclusively  from  these  Ssazer  Hops  and  the  very  highest 
grade  of  Barley  Malt.  It  is  real  Malt  Extract, containing  over  1 4 percent 
of  extractive  matter  and  less  than  2 per  cent  of  alcohol.  It  is  non-in- 
toxicating. A predigested  liquid  food, especially  beneficial  to  dyspeptics, 
invalids  and  convalescents.  Highly  endorsed  by  physicians  and  nurses. 

Sold  by  all  druggists  and  grocers  in  cases  of  one  dozen  large 
or  two  dozen  split  bottles 

Por  12  tops  of  Red  Metal  cap*  fmm  Large  Malt-Nutrine  Bottles 
with  Goto  Tkadi-uau  or  24  from  Split  Beatles  with  Black  . 

T rade-u  ark  and  IS  cent*  for  postage,  we  will  tend  one  of  our 
Vienna  An  Plain  to  any  address  in  the  United  Stale*. 

Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Ass’n,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


financial 


■ Bill*  of  exchange  hoiiirtit  and 

Letters  Cable  Tran  iters  *.o  F.q- 

- rope  and  South  Africa.  Com- 

Of  merclal  and  Traveller,’  LstUrs 

/s  __  j*.  Credit.  Collection*  made. 

Vy  reel  It.  International  Cheque*.  C«r* 
tiflrat*,  of  Depoaic 

Brown  Brothers  &.  Co., 


Cepvrigbt  notice 

Claw  A.  XXe.  No.  l7axM,  Mar  v.  I1W7.  — Ltaasav  or 
loM.mM,  In  »it:  H t il  rr»rt*b<rrJ.  Ihnt  or»  III*  math  da>- 
ol  Mji.  IWT.t.i'.frr  l,  hih.1,1  HinIknIpt  S Y . hath  ib 
in  Ih,.  Oflfcre  the  litiv  of  » IMMlK,  Die  tit>nf  «Mrh 
i*  in  Ihc  fnlluwina  wnril*.  In  nil:  " Amrtirm  Manual  nl 
t’lirfhimrntarr  i J*  m llio  liulicmm  |j«  nt  IWIbmlio 
A**cnil,lir*.  >r«trm4tirsHy  Amni**d  lur  tbr  I’Mrol  tin  I'ar 
iiacnnitaiian  urad  ,hc  Nu.m,  ll>  T.  Hah.  Il*rr»r 

A KiiUIwt*.  Nrw  York  and  I,,  iiu.nu"  «!*  tiiclil  w2rfnr.il  he 
c alihi.  j.  .i  ,tln.r  ami  p*v<pr>«r>r  Ml  <n-il,  r,iii,>  wiUi  the  U»i 
ot  the  I nitni  Main  rr*|Hrftins  cnt-rOeM-  . 

(Sianedi  llr.HMMi  Pt  Mvam.  librarian  trf  t nngrtt §. 


VmWQUS  WRITING 

BALL-POIHTED  PENS  (MSTI 

Suitable  for  writing  In  every  position ; glide  over  any  paper; 
never  scratch  or  spurt. 

in  Eejlaod  of  ,hr  «»wi  qiwfhu  mUH  „..l,  P - ix-ITx.Ttc.  pen, 
J*r* «r.  »rc  ahred  ol  all  uihen 

for  east  writing. 

**  «uoW Mao*  __  _ , , 

kmZt  ltZ  ! ,nJ  4w'  * Pf*  t*  l ,mr 

•amj.  I fat-tag  /nrW  Mr,  ,tug  (g  jt  f 

h.  aaiNBRmoE  a £'  'ZZZL  M.w  rork 

***  StMutttry  Start. 
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American  Diplomacy 

ITS  SPIRIT  AND  ACHIETHU.TIS 

to 

JOHN  BASSETT  MOORE 

AU**rV  „ _ , 

<m  *mT 

Pigut  aj  ;»rTmu/w««i  arra/rWA*.  /a- 

For  years  Professor  Moot  has  h* 
regarded  as  being  the  highest  fag  *» 
thoritv  concerning  the  histon  ^'i!rrr_ 
can  diplomacy.  This  xnes  ot  Ff«n 
i American  diplomacy  has  c®®®*" 
wide  attention,  not  only  in  this  cos:^ 
but  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  * • 
and  places  many  historical  lac u c 

the 


LIMOVSINC  orL4AN2At;L^A.NDARD  TOURING  CAR.  45M 

(l*.. . • . 5500 


places  

tne  reading  public  for  the  fat  “ 

It  shows  how  from  the  very 
American  policy  has  been  ">  ’ 

treaties  and  carry  on  interr-au  >iiai  ^ 

: ness  fairly,  square  y,  and  a 1 : | . 

and  it  unfolds  am!  expounds  a a ' * 
and  connected  form  the  distinetirei  - | 

pies  and  policies  ,hc 

which  has  caused  American  I 

be  acknowledged  as  one  of  I (1  f’1' 

alive  forces  in  modem  history- 

With  Sit™  MrM.  C*fo> 

;,NEWV«« 
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NOVELS  FOR 
SUMMER 
READING 

The  Cruise 
of  the 

“Shining  Light” 

By  Norman  Duncan 
“Nicholas  Top  is  a character  that 
Dickens  and  Stevenson  might  have 
envied.  He  will  take  his  place  as  one 
of  the  most  likable  ‘damned  rascals* 
in  modem  fiction.”  N.  Y.  Globe. 

“ No  modem  novel  has  so  gripped 
me  in  years.  If  readers  of  fiction  have 
not  lost  a taste  for  ‘style’  in  writing, 
poetry  in  description,  and  lifelike  char- 
acterization, The  Cruise  of  the  ‘ S hitting 
Light’  should  take  rank  at  once  as  the 
finest  novel  of  recent  years.”  Henry 
C.  Shelley,  Literary  Editor,  Boston 
H erald. 

The  Mystics 

By  Katherine  Cecil  Thurston 

In  this  new  novel  the  author  of  The 
Masquerader  discloses  a strange  and 
almost  medieval  situation  in  the  heart 
of  London  to-day.  Its  unreality  be-  I 
comes  convincingly  real  as  scene  follows 
scene  with  the  same  persistent  excite-  | 
ment  and  dramatic  suspense  which 
marked  The  Masquerader. 

Stolen  Treasure 

By  Holtoard  *Pyle 

Buccaneers  and  pirates,  brave  men, 
good  and  bad,  move  across  these 
exciting  pages.  One  follows  their  dar- 
ing adventures  with  a return  of  youth- 
ful enjoyment  in  thrilling  exploits  on 
the  high  seas  and  in  the  struggle  for 
yellow  gold.  The  volume  is  beautifully 
illustrated  by  the  author. 

To  the  Credit 
of  the  Sea 

By  Lawrence  Mott 

A book  full  of  the  sweep  and  savor 
of  the  sea.  It  is  startlingly  real  in  the 
dramatic  scenes  it  presents  in  the 
lives  of  the  brave  fishermen  off  the 
“Banks”  and  Labrador  coast.  The 
heroism,  daring,  and  self-sacrifice  which 
make  up  so  large  a part  of  their  careers 
are  splendidly  portrayed. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  N.Y. 


Coldwell’s 
Motor  Mower 


COLDWELL 
LAWN  MOWERS 


HAND.  HORSE  AND  MOTOR  POWER 


600  ON  THE  PARKS  OF  GREATER  NEWYORK 


They  will  also  be  used 

EXCLUSIVELY 

on  the  grounds  of  the 

Jamestown  Exposition 

tf  your  dealer  dact  no 

Inr  our  catalogue  and  i 
quote  you  special  pric 


II  them,  write 


COLDWEI.I.  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 
$o  Cotdwell  Street,  - Newburgh.  N.  Y. 


THE  INCOMPARABLE 

WHITE 

THE  CAR  FOR  SERVICE 


Fastest  Time  in  Wilkes-Barre  Hill-Climb 

In  the  Wilkes-Barre  Hill-Climb,  held  on  May  30th,  a stripped 
30  horse-power  Model  “G”  White  Steamer  made  the  climb  up  “Giants* 
Despair”  in  1:49  4-5.  This  time  is  ten  seconds  faster  than  the  best 
record  made  by  a gasolene  car.  Practically  all  of  the  more  prominent 
makes  of  cars  were  represented,  there  being  over  50  contestants  in 
this  classic  event. 

Our  record  was  made  in  a trial  against  time.  We  could  not 
compete  against  anything  else  because  the  Contest  Committee  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Automobile  dub  barred  us  from  all  the  regularly  sched- 
uled events,  including  the  “free-for-all,”  because,  as  the  President  of 
the  Wilkes-Barre  Automobile  Club  informed  us,  in  a formal  letter 
returning  our  entries,  “ It  was  found  that  a large  number  of  gasolene 
entries  could  not  be  received  were  steam  cars  allowed  to  compete  in 
the  gasolene  events.'* 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


“THIRTY” 


FOR  the  season  of  1908,  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company  continues 
its  time-tried  policy  of  devoting  its  great  factory  to  the  production 
of  motor  cars  of  one  model  — a new  Packard  “Thirty.”  In  its  most 
notable  form  this  is  a touring  car,  and  also  is  furnished  as  a runabout, 
limousine  and  landaulet,  or  equipped  with  cape  cart  or  Victoria  top. 
Capable,  modish  in  design  and  luxurious  in  appointment,  the  car  is  a 
Packard  throughout,  with  improved  detail  and  refined  construction..  The 
price  of  the  touring  car,  in  standard  finish  and  equipment,  is  $4,200, 
f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 

Packard  Motor  Car  Company 

Detroit,  M i c h i g a n 
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A DEMOCRATIC 
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EX-SENATOR  from  TENNESSEE 


WITH  “WATCHWORDS  FOR  DEMOCRATIC  SUCCESS 

BY  EX=SENATOR  CARMACK 


NEW  YORK 

PRICE  10  CENTS 


Digitized  by  Google 


*rf/niST?M»ivT.\VwB5^S^UKT1L  JDLY  ‘*1  INCLUSIVE 
MKimMn  iHni»Vu£Ji.y>££Z$£  CONVENTION  AND  ANNUAL 
MEETING  INDEPENDENT  ORDBR  GOOD  TEMPLARS.  SEATTLE 


Same  rale  applies  to  Portland.  Tacoma.  Everett.  Bellingham. 
Vancouver  And  other  Puget  Sound  Points.  Proportionately  low 
rates  Bom  all  eastern  cities.  Milwaukee,  and  all  Wisconsin  points. 
Only  $54  C htcago  to  S]>okaiie  and  return  on  same  dates.  Return 
limit. -September  15.  1907.  Liberal  stop-overs. 

Summer  Vacation  Trips 

If  low  rates  are  an  inducement,  you  will  make  a western  trip 
thi*  summer. 

If  mountain  scenery  lias  a charm  for  you.  take  the  daylight 
ride  over  the  Rockies  via  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 

For  a comfortable  trip,  leave  St.  Paul  or  Mjm>ea|x>lis  any 
morning,  on  the 

“ORIENTAL  LIMITED” 

Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeper*.  Dining  Car  and  Compartment- 
Observation  Car.  Meals  in  Dining  Car  on  the  a la  carle  plan. 

For  Information  regarding  routes  and  through 
rates,  eall  on  or  address 

W.  M.  COWRIE,  Gen.  Eastern  Pnra'r  Agent,  37B  llruadway,  Naw  Yoaa 
C.  W.  HITS,  General  A Rent  Plss’r  IVpt..  ilM  So.  Clark  Sc„  Chicago 
A.  L CHAIG,  General  l‘uui«vr  Asmi,  Sr.  Paul 

Alatka— Yukon- Pacific  Exposition,  Seattle,  Jane-October,  1 909 


Great  Northern  Railway 


The  artless,  artful,  and  joyous  ad- 
ventures of  a little  Chicago 
girl  in  a Scotch  village. 


BUD 

By 

NEIL 

MUNRO 


" It  deserves  to  be  a little  classic,  this  story 
SO  full  of  good  writing,  and  smiles,  and  right 
feeling;  and  I have  called  it  a shining  book 
because,  shutting  its  covers,  I have  felt  like  one 
pulling  down  the  curtain  on  a play  which  has 
quickened  life  with  a hundred  half- forgotten 
meanings/’— A.  T.  Quiller-Couch. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS.  N.  Y. 


Needles  and  Pins 

By 

JUSTIN  HUNTLY  McCARTHY 

Author  of  "If  I Wore  King."  ' TS«  Proud  Print*,” Me. 

jyjR.  • McCarthy's  new  romance 

proves  that  the  love  of  a man  for  his 
wife  may  be  as  thrilling  a subject  for  fic- 
tion as  the  love  of  a man  for  a maii 
Readers  of  “ If  I Were  King"  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  Francois  Villon  is  again  the 
hero  in  a story  of  romance,  chivalry,  and 
combat.  The  tale  moves  in  a stirring 
period,  full  of  love  and  strife  and  adventure. 
The  incidents  are  varied  and  exciting,  and 
the  characters  as  animated  and  contrasted 
as  those  in  Mr.  McCarthy's  earlier  stories. 

Price,  fl.SO 
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Sampson  Rock 
of  Wall  Street 

By  EDWIN  LEFf-VRE 

Author  of  “.I VaU  Strtet  Stories.”  “ The  Golden  fW" 

IN  Wall 
Street  Mr. 

Lefevrehas 
found  all  that 
goes  to  the 
making  of  the 
most  exciting 
kind  of  a story 
of  love  and 
adventure. 

There  are  an 
American  girl 
and  American 
millions  to  be 
won,  and  the 
hero  makes  a 
daring  fight 
for  them. 

Iltastrated.  Price,  fl.SO 
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COMMENT 

The  State  of  the  Railroads 

When  tlie  rate-fixing  proposition  vru  under  discussion  it 
was  said  that  it  was  a step  towards  state  ownership  of  rail- 
roads. This  was  vehemently  denied  by  those  who  were  sup- 
porting Mr.  Roosevelt  and  by  Mr.  Roqsbvblt  himself.  The 
bill  that  was  bom  from  the  conflict  of  the  President  and  the 
Senate  was  very  far  from  being  that  which  was  contemplated 
when  the  agitation  was  begun,  but  it  is  pointed  to  as  evidence 
that  neither  Mr.  Roosevelt  nor  his  friends  then  advocated 
state  ownership.  Nevertheless,  the  impression  is  strong  the 
other  way,  and  practical  results  have  followed.  Many  States 
have  enacted  laws  the  operation  of  which  will  tend  to  put.  the 
management  of-  roads  under  the  States  as  completely  ns  if 
they  were  owned  by  the  governments.  This  is  notably  true 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  Pennsylvania  a two-eent-fare 
bill  has  been  enacted,  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  other  rail- 
roads have  been  obliged  to  raise  their  commutation  rates  in 
order  to  meet  die  losses  incurred  by  being  obliged  to  reduce 
through  rates.  Whether  they  are  justified  or  not  justified 
in  doing  this  may  he  demonstrated  by  the  application  of  the 
rides  of  arithmetic;  but  the  commuters  of  Pennsylvania  are 
endeavoring,  by  caricatures  and  libellous  broadsides,  to  convict 
one  of  the  roads  of  the  State  of  unjustly  increasing  fares. 
They  also  talk  of  the  necessity  of  State  intervention,  and 
even  of  State  ownership,  to  meet  the  alleged  disingenuous 
attempt  of  the  corporations  to  throw  obloquy  upon  the  two- 
cent  law.  It  was  predicted  that  in  such  a way  State  ownership 
would  follow  the  uttack  on  the  roads.  The  rouds  would  lx? 
injured.  They  would  be  obliged  to  curtail  their  aerviec  to 
the  public.  They  might  become  impaired.  This  would  in- 
dicate to  their  radical  enemies  that  they  were  simply  trying 
to  take  vengeance  on  account  of  hostile  legislation,  and  they 
would  then  demand  that  the  iniquity  should  be  punished  by 
the  expropriation  of  the  property  of  the  roads.  Tlie  events 
happening  in  Pennsylvania  are  justifying  the  criticism. 

The  Real  Trouble 

Much,  if  not  all.  of  the  real  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  railroad  situation  and  the  railroad  iniquities  have  not  been 
and  arc  not  calmly  discussed.  Then*  have  been  so  much  noise 
and  no  much  excitement  that  wild  opinions  are  held,  and  laws 
worthy  of  their  parentage  have  been  put  upon  the  statute- 
books.  Such  laws  must  in  the  end  produce  their  abundant 
crop  of  trouble.  It  is  not.  however,  what  any  particular  jiereon 
luis  done  that  is  the  real  cause  of  the  trouble:  it  is  what  is 
threatened  to  ho  done,  what  has  been  foreshadowed,  what 
men  in  power  are  manifestly  ready  to  do.  that  produces  anxiety 
in  the  minds  of  conservative  men,  who  m-ogniw  not  only 
the  value  of  law,  but  also  the  importance  of  industrial  and 
economic  freedom.  How  the  minds  of  rational  ami  self- 


contained  men  have  licou  affected  hy  the  mental  and  moral 
atmosphere  of  this  country  has  been  abunduutly  illusl  rated 
of  late.  Mr.  James  J,  Hill  says  that  the  time  is  coining,  if 
present  conditions  are  maintained,  when  the  government  will 
be  obliged  to  take  over  tlm  railroads  for  the  simple  reason 
that  private  capital  cannot  undertake,  in  the  face  of  hostile 
legislation  and  the  threats  of  influential  public  men,  the  task 
of  HO  equipping  the  railroads  that  they  may  meet  the  growing 
demands  of  business.  Mr.  Hill  has  l**en  denounced  as  foolish 
for  sHying  this,  but  no  intelligent  person  who  knows  Mr.  Hill 
and  who  understands  his  problem  will  call  him  foolish.  Huron 
Rothschild,  the  head  of  the  London  house,  says  that  the 
President  has  gone  too  far  and  is  responsible  for  the  l«s»  oi 
credit  by  the  railroads.  LeroY-BkaI’IJKU,  not  only  a dia- 
tinguislied  but  a fair-minded  and  thoroughly  passionless 
economist,  reechoes  Baron  Rothschild.  At  least  all  these 
statements  and  aueh  action  as  that  which  has  been  taken  by 
the  Pennsylvania  railroads  mean  that  here  was,  and  here  is, 
a debatable  question;  but  serious  and  radical  action  has  been 
taken  upon  it  by  lawmakers  without  discussion  and,  presuma- 
bly, without  thou  gilt.  Debate  ia  what  we  ought  to  have  had; 
debato  is. what  we  now  need ; and  to  obtain  this  we  must  hax’e 
an  opposition'  party  and  an  era  of  calmness. 

OvercApitaiiuticM  of  Railroads 

President  Roosevelt  does  not  seem  to  have  convinced  by 
liia  recent  economic  words  all  of  the  f4i1lower*  of  his  economic 
deeds.  There  is  still  doubt  on  the  subject  of  overcapitalisation 
of  railroads.  Mr.  Rixwnvei.t  says  that,  taken  by  and  large, 
railroads  are  not  overcapitalized;,  but  he  dop«  not  give  us  the 
reasons  or  the  proof.  Those  who.  therefore,  question  his  ac- 
curacy would  do  well  to  read  the  short  address  on  this  sub- 
ject delivered  by  Mr.  Francis  I.yndk  Stetson  at  the  recent 
dinner  of  the  Economic  Club.  Some  people  and  editors  who 
have  been  hazy  see  now  that  the  overcapitalization  of  a busi- 
ness which  muM  encounter  competition  cannot  affect  the 
prices  which  it  charges,  but  injures  only  those  who  thus  waste 
their  money  by  letting  it  lie  idle.  Ax  to  railroads,  Mr.  Ktrtxon 
point*  out  that  their  rates  nre  usually  fixed  by  competition 
or  by  State  legislation,  and,  therefore,  overcapitalization  can- 
not determine  their  rates.  The  denial  of  this  truth  by  Mr. 
Rixihevklt’s  surprised  friends  is  still  going  on — in  gasps.  But 
if  these  friends  will  read  Mr.  Stetson,  they  will  see  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  lias  really  a good  reason  for  his  faith,  whether  the 
faith  is  new  or  old  Moreover,  if  they  will  continue  their 
research,  and  will  understandingly  rend  Mr.  Stetson’s  advice 
to  eliminate  the  dollar-mark  from  shares  of  stock,  and  make 
each  share  frankly  and  openly  a proportionate  share  of  the 
whole  capital-meaning  the  asset*  of  the  corporation — they 
will  be  able  to  comprehend  how  the  bugbear  of  stock-watering 
will  surely  fade  away,  and  also  how  little  sense  there  has  been 
in  the  seeming  economic  talk  of  those  whose  mind*  are  not 
yet  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  truth  even  when  it  is 
offered  to  them  hy  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  South  and  Mr.  Bryan 

The  discussion  of  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  policies  in  the  South- 
ern newspapers  increases  in  interest.  The  loading  journals 
of  the  South  now  declare  that  there  is  no  reason  for  pre- 
ferring Mr.  Bryan  to  Mr.  Roosevelt;  that  they  are  aub- 
xtnntiully  in  agreement  on  public  questions;  that  John 
Temple  Graves  was  abundantly  justified  in  nominating,  as 
the  joint  ticket  of  the  two  parties,  Roosevelt  and  Brtajc. 
Tt  is  justly  pointed  out  that — a*  this  ticket,  although  logical, 
is  impossible — Mr  Bryan  could  not  defeat  Mr.  Roosevelt 
or  any  candidate  whom  the  President  would  select  and  who 
would  be  In  agreement  with  his  policies.  Those  who  believe 
as  these  two  men  helieve  would  prefer  Mr.  Roosevelt  for 
many  reasons.  As  one  of  the  Southern  editors  put*  it,  Roose- 
velt has  his  record  to  point  to;  he  may  prove  his  sincerity 
by  what  he  has  done;  while  Bn  VAN  could  simply  promise  that 
lie  would  do  ns  well.  But  the  Southern  newspapers  are  also, 
.is  we  have  already  pointed  out,  giving  affirmative  reasons  for 
their  increasing  opposition  to  Mr.  Bryan.  The  Richmond 
Time*-De*palch.  quoting  Senator  Ray  neb’s  protest  against 
centralization  and  paternalism,  says: 

Three  are  the  two  question*  that  touch  Democracy  at  the  vital 
point..  The**'  are  tin*  fundamentals,  compared  to  which  Mr. 
Rkyan'h  government  ownership  and  referendum  proposal*  are  ns 
sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal*. 
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Tin*  Meridian  ( Mississippi)  Slnr  nominates  Gray  and  John- 
son, and  says  that  - 

Colour  I Hryax  can  carry  the  nolid  South,  not  necessarily  in- 
eluding  Mary  land  and  certainly  not  Writ  Virginia,  and  no  more, 
t •Kay  and  Joiixmix,  or  •foRNNox  and  tJa.w  i(  preferred.  could  carry 
I lie  -olid  South  and  w ithout  doubt  the  State*  of  Minnesota.  Mary- 
land. aud  IMawmi1.  1‘pon  such  a ticket,  whether  JoitsaoM  or 
I » ray’  head  it,  nothing  i-  in  the  way  to  hinder  cordial  and  fighting 
union  between  tin*  two  wing*  into  which  the  party  separated  in 
18JWJ.  The  “ Itrvan  Democrat."  if  he  in  a IVrnocrnt  indeed,  can 
follow  the  Minnesota  “regular,"  and  the  ’*<iold  Democrat”  can 
aupport  Dkay.  Meantime,  both  are  Democrats  in  their  iincom- 
pr ’<  musing  op|>o»ition  to  the  ccnlraliitic  |*>lieir*  of 
which  men  ini'  the  right*  of  the  State*  under  the  Constitution, 
truth  arc  tariff-reformer*  of  approved  record  and  by  clear  conviction, 
and  both  arc  free  of  the  tainting  endearments  of  the  “ Wall  Street 
crowd.” 

And  Mr.  IIhy.vn,  a*  the  growing  number  of  Southern  editor*  at- 
test, is  not  “ opposed  to  the  centralist!?  |*ilieies  of  Mr.  Ri*mk- 
vklt,m  nor  is  lie  cut'll  n tinrerp  and  hearty  tariff-reformer 
as  the  Democratic  party  now  wms  to  demand  for  its  lender 
1*1  11HIS.  The  contest  is  warmly  sincere  and  very  American. 

Another  Veto  by  Governor  Hughes 

The  veto  of  the  train-crew  bill  by  Governor  I Truitt:*  fol- 
low* hard  upon  his  veto  of  the  two-eent-fare  bill.  The  bill, 
in  brief,  required  railroads,  unrler  certain  condition*,  to  have 
larger  train  crews  than  they  are  accustomed  to  have.  Gov- 
ernor IIi  uiik*  assert*  thnt  for  the  legislature  to  compel  tin* 
roads  to  make  the  expenditure  required  by  the  bill  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  taking  of  property  without  due  pruecaa  of 
law.  This  is  another  sensible  veto  liiessace.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
however,  that  the  Governor  is  especially  doubtful  of  the  wis- 
dom of  legislature*.  for  under  the  Public  Utilities  law  his 
commissioner*  may  do  precisely  wluit  was  sought  to  Is*  ac- 
complished by  this  vetoed  bill.  It  is  yet  to  lie  established 
that  politicians  holding  administrative  |iositioii*  arc  able  to 
manage  prujierty.  private  or  public,  any  more  wisely  than 
may  politicians  who  make  the  law*.  It  may  lie  that  a IIioiiks 
commission  would,  but  would  an  Oi»:U.  or  a Buck  or  a W«kid- 
Birr  or  u 1 1 karst  commission  satisfy  the  Governor’s  desire 
to  see  justice  mebsl  out  to  eori»“ratiom»  as  to  individuals? 
Besides,  is  it  true  that  we  have  discovered  that  government 
in  private  by  commission  is  safer  for  the  public  ami  the  in- 
dividual than  government  in  public*  by  legislatures? 

Canada’s  Way  With  Railroads 

In  working  out  the  problem  of  railroad  regulation,  and  espe- 
cially in  determining  how  State  «*ontrol  and  Ferkwal  ismtrol 
mn  he  made  to  work  together  for  something  more  desirahle 
than  general  railroad  ruination,  then*  may  U-  something  to 
lx-  learned  from  the  experience  of  t’anadii.  Then*,  a railroad 
which  is  declared  to  be  ismeerncsl  with  the  business  of  the 
whole  Dominion,  is  by  law  under  control  of  the  Dominion 
government,  whereas  a railroad  which  has  to  do  only  with  a 
single  province  is  looked  after  by  that  province.  What  the 
Dominion  government  attends  to,  the  provincial  governments 
let  alone.  Some  such  division  of  siqicrvisory  activity  must 
Is*  brought  to  pass  in  the  United  Stntrs. 

The  City  May  Not  Sell  Ice 

Governor  (lean,  acting  on  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Uourt  of  the  State,  has  vetoed  a bill  passed  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Legislature  authorising  the  city  of  Holyoke 
to  go  into  the  ice  business.  Then*  is  a good  deal  of  municipal- 
ownership  criticism  of  this  derision,  aud  one  or  two  editors 
have  reversed  the  Supreme  Court,  while  they  have  also  ex- 
pressed their  doubts  of  the  rigliteousne**  of  the  Governor 
who  would  follow  such  an  antisoeialistic  opinion.  It  being 
an  important  law.  in  their  opinion,  why  should  the  Constitu- 
tion he  permitted  to  stand  in  its  way?  Tt  may,  indeed,  be 
questionable  whether  many  of  the  State*  may  not  embark 
in  business,  since  the  groin-elevator  mse,  and  since  it  was 
also  ileeidid  that  a State  may  lend  money  to  a grist- 
mill; but  in  Massachusetts  it  is  still  the  view  of  the  court 
that  a city  must  attend  to  its  own  business,  and  may  not 
enter  into  the  ice.  or  into  other,  businesses  which  an*  usually 
curried  on  by  private  enterprise.  It  is  not  clear,  indeed,  that 
the  old- fiislii oiled  law  is  not.  on  the  whole,  a good  one.  In 
the  eity  of  New  York  the  people  had  a foretaste  of  the 
kind  of  business  which  the  selling  and  harvesting  of  us*  may 
lieeome  when  it  i*  controlled  hy  eity  politicians:  and  their 


exjierience  supplemented  that  which  they  have  always  enjoyed 
when  eity  politicians  have  hud  anything  to  do  with  purchasing 
supplies,  building  court-houses,  or  determining  upon  the  fire- 
proofing material  that  may  be  used  within  the  city  limits. 
Sometimes,  in  this  case,  a court  ami  a veto  may  give  us 
time  fur  wholesome  thought  and  profitable  reflection. 

Wat  Between  Labor  and  Capital 

The  Okciiaiu)  testimony  ought  not  to  lie  permitted  to  e*ca|*- 
as  merely  the  tale  of  a monster  of  iniquity,  confessedly  not 
only  a fiend,  but  a coward.  Omciivrd  was  also  the  embodiment 
of  a sociological  phibwophy  which  has  been  taught  aud  ad- 
vocated by  a good  many  meu  who  are  not  criminals  in  fact, 
or  wild  beast*  at  heart.  Some  of  the  most  pious  of  men  have 
preHcliod  the  doctrine  that  the  relatiou*  between  labor  and 
capital  are  the  relations  of  war,  and  that  those  who  are  en- 
gaged iti  such  a war,  especially  on  the  side  of  labor,  are  right 
in  resorting  to  the  method*  of  war.  This  philosophy  has  ex- 
cused the  attempts  of  some  unions  to  deprive  non-union  UK'ii 
and  their  families  of  the  right  to  earn  tlieir  bread,  while  it 
lias  looked  with  cumplai*eucy  on  the  destruction  of  property 
and  on  assaults.  Its  general  view  is  that  the  law  should  not 
be  enforced  against  the  soldier*  of  the  fighting  army  of  lubor. 
Discussion  of  the  right  to  kill  has  not  been  indulged  in,  but 
actual  killing  ha*  been  overlooked.  Orchard  is  a pretty  ex- 
treme product  of  the  dangerous  doctrine,  but  extreme  product* 
are  to  be  expected  from  such  theories  ns  some  labor  leaders 
nave  preached  and  taught.  Perhaps  this  horrible  illustration 
of  its  evil  possibilities  will  result  in  a mitigation  of  the 
philosophy. 

What  Will  B«  Done  About  the  House  of  Lords  ? 

The  British  Prime  Minister.  Sir  11.  J.  Campbell- 
Bannkkm  an,  has  announced  that  the  Liberal  party,  of  which 
he  is  the  official  head,  i*  determined  to  impose  certain  limit* 
on  the  obstruction  offered  by  the  House  of  Lords  to  legisla- 
tion desired  by  a majority  of  the  British  voter* — a desire 
cmbodii-d  in  bills  passed  by  the  House  of  Uommnns.  To  that 
end,  he  say*.  British  Liberals  will  insist  that  the  right 
claimed  by  the  Upper  House  to  amend  or  reject  measures 
approved  by  the  popular  Chamber  shall  be  allowed  only  dur- 
ing tin*  lifetime  of  the  Parliament  in  which  such  measures 
were  introduced.  lie  means,  in  other  words,  that  if  at  the 
general  election  following  the  miK'iidtncnt  or  rejection  of 
n particular  hill  hy  the  lords  that  hill  should  1**  made  a 
pivotal  issue,  and  the  constituencies  should  approve  of  it,  the 
measure,  when  sent  up  in  the  next  Parliament,  must  be  suf- 
fered by  the  lords  to  become  a law.  For  the  principle  thus 
advocated  there  is  something  to  lie  said,  In  neither  France, 
nor  Italy,  nor  Prussia,  nor  Austria,  nor  Hungary,  although 
in  each  of  those  countries  the  Upper  House  is  only  partially 
hereditary,  would  it  venture  to  thwart  persistently  and  de- 
fiantly the  popular  will  expressed  by  a vote  of  the  Lower 
Chamber.  The  only  countries  purporting  to  enjoy  parlia- 
mentary i n*t it ut i-ai*  in  which  the  Upper  House  is  accus- 
tomed to  throw  out  hills  at  its  option — outside  of  the  United 
Kingdom — are  the  United  States  and  the  German  Empire, 
and  neither  our  Federal  Senate  nor  tin*  Bundesrath  contains 
a hereditary  element.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  seems 
reasonable  that  the  obstructive  power  asserted  by  the  British 
House  of  Lords  should  lie  subject  to  some  restriction.  But 
how  can  the  principle,  which  on  its  face  seems  plausible 
enough,  lie  embedded  in  British  law?  It  cannot  lx1  established 
by  a bill,  for  u bill  requires  tin*  concurrence  of  Kith  Chambers 
before  it  is  present'd  for  the  approval  of  the  sovereign. 
Evidently  the  only  thing  thnt  the  House  of  Commons  can  do 
is  to  pass  a resolution  declaring  some  curtailment  of  tiro 
power  claimed  by  the  hereditary  Chamber  to  I**  indispensable, 
and  defining  what  the  curtailment  should  be.  Then  the  min- 
istry for  the  time  being  could  dissolve  Parliament  and  appeal 
to  the  country  on  that  single  issue. 

Will  the  Lords  Reform  Themselves  ? 

It  seems  probable  thnt  long  before  Sir  H.  J.  Camprki.l- 
Ravnrrmax’s  project  can  be  carried  out,  the  composition 
and  character  of  the  House  of  Lords  will  have  l**.*)!  changed 
materially  by  its  own  act.  Many  of  its  most  eminent  Union- 
ist monitors  have  from  time  to  time  acknowledged  that  as 
at.  present  constituted  it  is  an  anachronism  and  require* 
trenchant  modification*.  Such  was  the  position  taken,  for 
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example,  by  the  late  Lord  Sausiiuiy.  The  peers  themselves 
have  agreed  ou  the  appointment  of  a committee  on  the  com- 
position of  the  Upper  House,  which  includes  representatives 
of  every  shade  of  opinion.  Moreover,  there  is  at  least 
one  way  in  which  the  House  of  Lords  could,  without 
pursuing  a revolutionary  course,  relieve  itself  of  the  odium 
attaching  to  hereditary  legislation.  Neither  the  Scotch  peers 
nor  the  Irish  peers  who  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Lord* 
do  so  by  hereditary  right  They  exercise  those  privileges  by 
election.  The  Act  of  Union  between  England  ami  Scotland 
provided  that  the  Scottish  peerage  should  meet  ami  choose 
twenty-four  of  its  memliers  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lord* 
during  the  term  of  a given  Parliament.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Act  of  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  stipulated 
that  tin*  Irish  peerage  should  have  the  right  to  elect  for  life 
one  hundred  of  its  members,  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  British 
Upper  House.  Why  should  not  the  elective  principle  bo  ap- 
plied also  to  the  peerage  of  England  and  the  peerage  of  tire 
United  Kinplom—  two  bodies  which  are  by  no  means  iden- 
tical J Whether  the  elected  representatives  of  the  two  peer- 
ages last  uumed  should  be  chosen  f<*r  life  or  for  a given 
Parliament  is  only  a question  of  detail,  but  for  obvious  rea- 
sons it  might  lie  expedient  to  follow  the  Scottish  precedent. 

A Monument  to  Ctumplaln 

Long  before  the  English  looked  upon  this  country  either 
as  a place  in  which  freedom  of  conscience  or  individual  lib- 
erty could  lie  enjoyed  more  fully  than  in  the  old  home,  or 
where  trade  was  profitable,  the  Frenchman  camo  here  not  only 
to  trade  but  to  establish  a purer  church  than  then  existed  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  Samuel  de  Ciiami-laix  whs  one  of 
the  first  of  his  countrymen  to  invade  our  wilderness.  It  was 
on  Lake  Champlnin  that  he  and  his  followers,  mostly  Indian 
enemies  of  the  Iroquois,  fired  the  first  shot  that  was  aimed 
by  Frenchmen  against  these  warlike  savage* — a shot  that  made 
them  in  the  long  run  the  bitter  enemies  of  the  French  and 
the  friends  of  the  Dutch  and  the  English.  On  the  Fourth 
of  July  the  people  of  Champlain,  New  York,  nro  to  unveil 
a monument  erected  there  by  the  Freneh-Canadians  who  now 
dwell  in  the  United  States.  That  fatal  shot  (battered  French 
power  ill  America,  but  it  is  well  to  have  a monument  to  the 
strong  inmi  who  fired  it  on  tire  lake  which  hours  his  name. 

Boston's  Art  Museum  That  Is  To  Be 

The  plans  of  the  new  Boston  Art  Museum,  which  have 
been  under  diligent  and  exacting  consideration  for  four  or 
five  years,  were  published  on  June  1!»  in  the  Boston  papers. 
They  provide  for  buildings  that  eventually  will  cover  tlie 
whole  of  the  twelve-acre  site  on  the  Fenway.  The  part  to 
be  first  constructed,  and  on  which  work  began  last  April, 
will  cover  about  four  acres.  The  museum  is  to  be  a two- 
story  building— or  group  of  connected  buildings — in  the 
classical  style.  Mr.  J.  It.  OonlJimK,  Jr.,  lately  the  temporary 
director  of  the  museum,  says  of  the  plans  in  the  Trontcripl : 

We  have  a building  that  is  formal  but  not  still,  spreading  but  not 
low.  impressive  without  great  height,  varied  without  n-stli-snc**, 
rich  without  ostentation,  dignified  but  not  forbidding;  a building 
In  which  reserve  and  spontaneity  are  happily  blended,  in  which 
the  masses  are  simple,  the  composition  logical,  the  proportions  ex- 
quisite. the  details  appropriate,  the  ornaments  I motive*  few  hut 
significant,  the  purpose  unmistakable,  the  general  character  one  of 
refinement  and  distinction. 

This  is  an  impressive  category  of  commendations,  most  of 
which,  we  presume,  will  l»e  disputed  first  or  last,  but  Mr. 
(',<M>i.nxtF.  is  a person  amply  qualified  to  have  views  al*mt 
buildings,  and  lie  means  nil  that  he  says.  It  is  well  known 
that  extraordinary  pains  have  l icon  taken  to  build  in  Boston 
an  art  museum  that  should  be  a model  of  what  such  a build- 
ing ought  to  be.  The  opportunity  was  exceptionally  good. 
It  was  not  a case  of  adding  to  nu  obi  structure,  but  of  build- 
ing on  a new  site  ns  nearly  an  possible  what  was  wanted. 
Most  of  the  great  art  collections  of  Europe  arc  housed  in 
buildings  that  wore  intended  for  other  linen,  and  museum 
construction  and  arrangement  come  much  nearer  to  being 
a new  problem  than  would  lx*  imagined.  considering  bow  old 
lire  world  is.  There  in  every  prospect  that  the  work  no  care- 
fully studied  and  now  begun  will  give  to  Boston  the  moat 
notable  art-museum  building  in  the  country,  and  even  in  the 
world.  The  museum,  with  this  new*  home  in  prospect,  lias 
recently  acquired  a new  director  in  Professor  Annum  Fair- 
banks, of  Ann  Arbor,  u learned  and  accomplished  Xew- 


Ktiglandcr,  wlm  for  tin-  last  year  has  been  Professor  of  Greek 
and  Greek  A rduoology  in  tiro  University  of  Michigan. 

Good  Remit*  of  the  A.iimal  Controversy 

What  beat  justifies  controversy  is  the  discovery  of  truth 
and  the  spread  of  knowledge.  These  laudable  ends  are  being 
considerably  promoted  by  the  war  that  started  with  President 
Roosevelt’s  condemnation  of  the  nature-fakirs  and  Nature- 
fakir  Long’s  impassioned  denial  of  what  Mr.  Roosevelt 
averred.  The  c-ommotion  about  the  animals  and  the  unitnal 
writers  led  Orthodox-naturalist  Rriumrciis  to  record  his  ab- 
solute denial  (copied  into  last  week's  Weekly)  of  I)r.  Long’s 
theory  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  individual  character 
among  the  birds  and  beasts.  Mr.  Burroughs  holds  that  they 
are  governed  wholly  by  instinct,  and  that  none  of  them  ever 
reason.  It  is  interesting  to  find  so  conservative  and  practised 
an  authority  ns  William  T.  Hornaday  in  disagreement  with 
Mr.  Burkouuhr  on  this  important  point.  When  Mr.  Bun- 
RorciiH  ti.ke*  the  position  that  animals  are  without  reasoning 
intelligence,  that  they  act  entirely  from  instinct,  and  are  devoid 
of  anything  like  individuality.  Dr.  Hornaday  finds  it  quite 
a«  hard  to  follow  him  as  to  follow  Dr.  Long,  and  Dr.  Long 
he  considers  u the  most  visionary  writer  who  has  ever  appeared 
before  the  American  public  in  the  guise  of  a naturalist.” 
l>r.  lIoHNAiiAY  is  convinced  that  animals  “ran  and  do  reason 
from  cause  to  effect,  that  they  do  not  act  solely  from  instinct, 
and  that  they  have  much  the  same  passions  as  men,  only  in  a 
less  degree.”  In  support  of  this  conviction  he  puts  sundry 
monkeys  and  elephants  on  the  witness  stand.  The  truth  about 
the  animals  seems  to  lie  somewhere  between  Mr.  Burroughs 
and  Dr.  Long.  Of  course  animals  have  individuality.  Every 
child  knows  that,  and  though  Mr.  Burroughs  seems  to  have 
denied  it.  it  is  likely  that  on  that  point  he  was  misunderstood. 
But  about  the  reasoning  powers  of  animals  he  and  Mr.  IIorna- 
t>\Y  clearly  have  reached  opposite  conclusions,  and  it  will  Iielp 
towards  attainment  of  authoritative  truth  to  have  their  warring 
convictions  made  public. 

College-bred  Americans 

As  a maker  of  discourse  on  public  occasions  Ambassador 
Bryce  is  amply  fidfilling  the  large  expectations  that  accom- 
panied him  to  these  shores  and  met  him  here  on  his  arrival. 
He  makes  very  good  speeches,  and  lots  of  them.  In  every  one 
there  are  interesting  thoughts,  as  when  in  a Commencement 
address  at  the  University  of  Chicago  he  observed  that  no- 
where in  tlie  world  does  ao  large  a proportion  of  the  people 
receive  a university  education  ns  in  this  country,  and  that 
tlie  effects  of  it  would  doubtless  he  felt  in  the  next  generation. 
“ let  us  ho|»e.M  said  the  ambassador,  “ that  they  will  he  felt 
not  only  in  tlie  complete  equipment  of  your  citizens  for  public 
life  and  in  their  wanner  zeal  for  civic  progress,  but  also  in 
a true  perception  of  the  essential  elements  of  happiness,  a 
larger  capacity  for  enjoying  those  simple  pleasure*  which  the 
cultivation  of  taste  and  the  imagination  opens  to  us  all.” 
Amen  to  that,  and  to  all  of  it.  The  next  generation  will 
have  its  troubles,  and  will  have  them  superabundantly  unless 
this  generation  manages  with  what  wisdom  it  can  muster  to 
settle  some  troubles  that  won’t  wait.  East  and  West  in  this 
country  there  are  a great  many  college-taught  men  now  in 
public  life,  and  the  group  of  them  includes  many  very  ob- 
streperous characters.  They  work,  as  a rule,  for  honest 
government  according  to  their  notion  of  it,  but  the  variation 
in  the  notion  extends  all  the  way  from  President  Roosevelt 
to  Chancellor  Day.  An  increased  proportion  of  col  lege- bred 
men  in  our  next  generation  is,  on  the  whole,  a hopeful  detail 
of  our  prospects,  but  it  docs  not  insure  us  against  wild  leader- 
ship and  lively  times. 

Economists  Scarce 

It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  that  the  universities  and 
colleges  are  finding  it  difficult  to  procure  a sufficient  number 
of  desirable  teachers  of  economics.  There  arc  few  adequate 
graduate  courses  in  economics,  and  there  is  a constant  demand 
from  the  greater  and  the  smaller  institutions  for  instructors 
in  the  '*  dismal  science.”  There  arc  plenty  of  men  to  lecture 
on  the  manner  in  which  economic  law  may  be  beaten  by  po- 
litical exigency  or  by  socialistic  designs  to  eliminate  or  to 
improve  nature,  but  of  men  who  know  and  think,  and  who  arc 
prepared  to  teach  what  they  know  and  think,  there  are  too 
few  to  go  around.  Just  now  the  man  who  can  moat  easily 
obtain  a job  to  touch  is  a real  erouomist  untainted  by  socialism- 
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Is  Parliamentary  Government  in  Russia 
a Failure  ? 

Tub  second  Duma,  like  its  |.r«l«yi»«ir,  has  Im«b  dissolved.  alter 
a brief  and  unfruitful  term  of  wialciMv,  hut  wlwtlirr  on  that 
account  tin*  application  of  irprewntativc  in*t  itutkm*  to  Russia 
tthoiild  lie  deemed  inipract icahle  i*  a question  a*  to  which  different 
opinion*  will  lie  nprmwd  by  Reactionist*  on  the  one  hand  and 
pronounced  Liberal*  on  tlie  other.  Tlie  former  will  lay  utmw  upon 
the  fact  that  neither  of  the  two  defunct  n**cmblir*  can  la?  credited 
with  having  performed  any  substantial  achievement  in  legislation, 
nnd  that,  instead  of  cooperating  zeahaidy  with  the  executive  in  de- 
vising remedies.  or,  at  leant,  jialliatlvc*.  for  agrarian  disorder*  and 
lineal  shortcoming*,  each  of  them  wanted  time  on  visionary  project* 
iueapuble  of  realization,  and  Allowed  itself  to  he  made  a forum  for 
treasonable  agitation,  which  no  self-rr*|>ort ing  government  c<hiM 
be  expected  to  tolerate.  It  U true  that,  under  the  electoral  system 
which  waa  established  by  Count  Wittk  and  which  rmlaidied  a close 
approach  to  universal  suffrage,  no  *criou*  attempt  wan  niaiie  to 
curb  the  numerical  power  of  tlie  ignorant  peasantry  or  of  the  ill- 
l>n lanced  proletariat,  and  that,  couurquertlly,  tlie  second  Duma,  like 
the  first,  contained  a aectlon  comp  Med  of  avowed  revolutionist*, 
and  another  section  which,  calling  itself  Social  llHBOcratic,  made 
no  secret  of  its  wish  gradually  or  quickly  to  ntili*titulc  a re- 
publican for  a monarchical  type  of  polity.  Is  that  a conclusive 
reason  for  abandoning  the  constitutional  experiment?  Ihi  not  the 
French  and  tin*  Italian  Chamlwr*  of  Deputies.  the  German  Keiclis- 
tug.  and  the  I surer  House  of  the  Austrian  Keirbsratli  include  eacli 
a large  Socialist  party  that  frankly  acknowledge*  a desire  to  trans 
form  the  existing  political  system  into  a socialistic  state?  Would 
that  fact  lie  held  to  justify  King  VlCTot  Kmhasiti  III.,  or  Km- 
|"Tor  William  II..  or  Km  pern  r Fhancin  Joseph  in  abolishing  by  a 
coup  d'etat  within  his  dominions  the  existing  Constitution?  Tin* 
question  answers  itself. 

Let  us  glance,  next,  at  lie*  charge  that,  in  the  ca*e  of  Hiis*ia's 
two  popular  assemblies,  tlie  lime  which  should  have  been  given  to 
mtieli-wedrd  legislation  has  been  squandered  mi  revolutionary  in- 
trigues and  incendiary  harangues.  From  thi*  |sdnt  of  view  the 
second  Duma  has,  as  a matter  of  faet.  Iieen  much  more  discreetly 
managed  than  the  first,  and  has  exhibited  ercditahlc  progress  in 
the  right  view  of  representative  institutions.  Cnder  tlie  leader- 
ship of  tlie  Constitutional  Democrats,  whose  ascendency  has  Iieen 
due.  this  time,  not  to  numerical  prepinderanee,  hut  to  sheer  intel- 
lectual weight,  no  ivNolute  attimpt  has  been  made.  It  is  true,  to 
stllle  freedom  of  debate — the  fundamental  condition  of  pnrliament- 
ary  government — but  over  and  over  again  the  predetermination  io 
avoid  giving  the  executive  any  plausible  pretext  for  dissolution 
lias  been  carried  out  successfully.  For  instance,  the  second  Dunm 
pustpincd  Indefinitely  tlw  qmxtion  of  ministerial  accountability 
to  the  people's  representative*;  the  project  of  a law  proclaiming 
general  and  immediate  amnesty  for  political  offences;  the  perma- 
nent abolition  of  courts  martial  in  time*  of  peace;  and,  finally, 
tlie  incorporation  of  tlie  principle  of  compulsory  expropriation  in 
the  agrarian  programme.  All  these  thorny  questions,  as  to  which 
it  was  known  the  legislature  and  tlie  executive  could  never  be 
brought  to  an  agreement,  were  virtually,  so  far  as  any  definite  ac- 
tion was  concerned,  adjourned  to  tlie  Greek  kalends.  When, 
therefore,  in  the  week  ending  June  1.1.  the  Czar's  ministers  made 
up  their  minds  to  get  rid  of  the  second  Duma,  they  had  to  hit  upon 
a demand  to  which,  ns  they  knew  beforehand,  no  *elf-rr*|irrtlng 
legislature  could  possibly  submit.  It  was,  of  course,  with  thi*  par 
pose  in  view  that  on  .June  14  I'rrmier  STOl.vrix— apparently 
reluctant  but  constrained  by  the  majority  of  his  colleagues — ad- 
dressed to  the  Duma  a ao-calhsl  ultimatum,  in  which  he  culled 
upon  the  people's  spokesmen  to  renounce  their  fundamental  privi- 
lege of  personal  inviolability,  hr  authorizing  the  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment of  no  fewer  than  fifty-five  of  their  fellow  members,  al- 
though against  only  sixteen  of  these  was  the  government  able  to 
present  any  formal  charges.  Kven  then  the  Constitutional  Demo- 
crat* succeeded  in  preventing  the  assembly  from  returning  a hasty, 
an  indignant,  and  a delimit  protest,  nnd  procured  the  reference  of 
the  legality  of  the  demand  to  a committee,  which  at  first  was 
ordered  to  report  on  Sat  unlay.  1 hr  nigh  it  xulmequently  obtained  a 
postponement  of  the  date  to  Monday.  The  government,  however, 
personified  in  Premier  SfOtTPlS — though  in  this  particular  he 
seem*  to  have  acted  against  his  will-— would  not  concede  even  a few 
additional  hours  for  the  consideration  of  u question  which,  obvi- 
ously. struck  at  the  root  of  representative  institutions,  hut  incon- 
tinently. at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  June  l«.  published  a 
uktt*r  proclaiming  the  second  Duma  dissolved.  Cnder  the  circiim- 
NtnnrrM.  the  fair-minded  observer  will  nay  that  the  behavior  of 
the  Kiiseian  executive  was  less  edifying  than  that  of  Its  victim, 
and  that  nothing  *o  hec-amr  the  second  Duma  ns  the  dignity  with 
which  it  met  Its  death. 

Convinced,  manifestly,  of  the  uselessness  of  trying  a third  time 
to  obtain  an  acceptable  legislature  liy  the  electoral  uu-thud*  which 
Count  Witte  hail  devised,  the  Czar  was  prevailed  upon  by  hi* 
adviser*  to  put  forth  on  June  ltl.  some  hours  after  the  second 
Duma  had  erased  to  exist,  a ukase  proclaiming  a new  electoral 


law.  in  conformity  with  which  will  lie  chosen,  on  September  1 of 
the  Russian  calendar,  a third  legislative  assembly,  which  shall 
convene  on  November  1.  Tim  new  electoral  law  differs  essentially 
from  its  predecessor,  in  that  it  repudiates  th<*  principle  of  universal 
suffrage.  It  begin*  by  im|H>*ing  partial  disfranchisement  >m  the 
exterior  section*  of  the  empire,  including  the  Russian  possession* 
in  Central  Asia.  Siberia,  the  ugiou*  of  the  Cuucasua,  Poland,  and 
the  three  Baltic  Provincea.  Tin*  extent  to  which  disfranchisement 
has  been  carried  In  these  instances  will  be  exemplified  when  we 
*uy  that  the  Caucasus  is  to  have  but  tm  instead  of  tlie  twenty- 
five  uiemlmr*  it  possessed  in  the  M-coml  Duma,  and  that  Rolands 
former  quota  of  thirty-seven  i*  to  Iw  cut  down  to  twelve.  In  the 
three  Baltic  Provints**  the  franchise  ia  to  be  curtailed  mi  materially 
by  a properly  qualification  as  to  give  a great  prc|mndrrance  in 
voting  power  to  the  German  speaking  landowner*,  as  against  their 
lodt i*h  vassal*,  who  used  ilm  suffrage  to  elect  delegate*  of  the  |,eft 
to  tin-  first  and  second  Dumas,  Kven  in  the  case  of  the  inhabitant* 
of  Russia  proper,  whom  the  new  law  ostensibly  aim*  to  favor  at  the 
expense  of  all  the  rest  of  tlie  Czar'*  subjects,  tlm  right  to  vote  is 
narrowed  by  many  and  severe  rest  net  ion*.  For  instance,  the  num- 
ber of  cities  privileged  to  return  separate  representatives  is  cut 
down  from  twenty-four  to  six.  cud  even  in  those  six  cities  the 
voters  are  to  lie  distributed  in  two  cln**e*  according  to  their 
property,  and.  a*  tin*  deputies  are  to  hr  divided  equally  between 
these  classes,  it  i*  obvious  tout  the  rich  minority  will  return  as 
many  representatives  as  the  poor  majority.  As  for  the  peasants, 
who  constitute  from  eight  to  nine  tenths  of  the  po|uilation  in  Rus- 
sia proper.  Ihey  will  lutve  no  right  to  return  »e|wrate  representa- 
tive* in  any  of  tin*  provinces,  and  the  munler  of  secondary  elector* 
which  they  are  enqmweml  to  return  to  the  provincial  colleges  is 
so  diminished  that  preponderance  is  assured  to  the  landlord*.  The 
more  closely  these  provisions  are  scrutinized,  tlie  more  patent  ia 
tlw  ingenuity  applied  to  the  procurement  of  an  assembly  thoroughly 
amenable  to  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign  ami  of  tlw  upper  classes, 
whose  loyalty,  by  tlw  way.  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted.  To  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  ia  authorized, 
at  liis  discretion,  to  redistribute  the  voter*  in  any  district,  according 
to  tlwir  property  or  nationality.  11ms,  l»y  way  of  precaution,  an 
unlimited  |»uwer  of  interference  is  reserved  to  the  executive. 

Will  these  ealmlation*  prove  well  founded,  or.  like  so  many 
cunningly  roncocted  schemes  of  reactionists  in  recent  time*,  are 
they  ihwaneil  to  miscarriage?  In  counting  on  the  loyalty  ami 
tractability  of  the  upper  classes,  the  Czar's  adviser*  may  find  that 
they  have  been  mistaken.  That  was  the  experience  of  the  StiaRT 
monarchy  in  1114 1,  and  it  was  that  of  tlw  Rot  'ROOM  monarchy  in 
ITHlt.  Kx|wrience  has  shown  that  self-interest  impels  the  land- 
owning rlnss  to  propitiate  tlie  maws  of  tlie  agricultural  popula 
tlon.  By  no  possible  exercise  of  adroit  discrimination,  applied  to 
tlw  framing  of  an  electoral  law,  ran  tlw  Russian  Reactionist*  ltn|w 
to  secure  a legislative  body  more  subservient  to  tlw  wishes*  of  (lie 
autocracy  and  the  bureaucracy  than  the  existing  Council  of  the 
Km  pi  re.  a majority  of  whose  members  are  mere  nominees  of  the 
Czar,  while  even  the  small  elective  clement  represents  a very  high 
class  electorate.  Yet  what  happened  in  the  Council  of  tlw  Kmpire 
on  June  II,  when  an  immediate  dissolution  of  Parliament  was 
known  to  be  inevitable?  It  was  pointed  out  by  some  Liberal  mem- 
ber* that  in  the  interval  between  the  dissolving  of  the  second  Duma 
and  the  convening  of  a third  popular  u**etnbly,  some  constitu- 
tional check  ought  to  lie  imposed  on  the  action  of  the  Czar’s  mini* 
ter*  and  of  tlw  permanent  Senate,  which  is  wholly  composed  of  the 
sovereign's  appointee*.  For  tlw  imposition  nf  some  such  check,  no 
fewer  Ilian  seventv-one  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire  voted, 
and  the  proposal  was  rejected  l»y  a majority  of  only  four,  which 
never  could  have  been  obtained  had  not  the  iqiokcsmen  of  the 
government  and  al*o  Count  \V DTE,  who.  of  lute,  ha*  Iwen  reckoned 
in  the  Opposition,  combined  to  denounce  the  suggestion.  It  is.  in  a 
word,  impossible  for  the  Reactionists  in  Russia  to  contrive  a na- 
tional legislature  which  can  lie  trusted  to  prove  more  docile  titan 
the  French  States-Gcneral  which  met  at  Versailles  in  the  spring 
of  I "fit*  were  expected  to  be.  Yet  we  know  what  the  State*  General 
did.  They  first  transformed  IkmitnoN  absolutism  into  a constitu- 
tional monarchy,  and  then  supplanted  it  by  a republic. 


On  Reading  Elegies 

It  sometimes  norms  an  if  sorrow  were  tlw  best  building  material 
in  the  world.  Out  of  it  arise  churches,  monuments,  picture*,  and 
poems.  There  ia,  too.  a certain  impersonality  aU>ut  grief.  One's 
first  reflection  upon  it  is  apt  to  he  that  it  i»  a race  inheritance;  not 
that  it  is  mine  nr  yours,  hut  that  mme  shall  escape  it.  or  if  so.  at 
his  peril.  In  reuding  English  poetry  tlwrc  is  hardly  a division 
which  is  at  once  no  tliouglit-pruvocative,  *»  exalting,  and  no  delight- 
ful a*  the  clrgies.  They  seem,  by  their  very  form,  to  be  made  for  a 
man  who  wishes  to  sum  up  hi*  doctrine  of  life  and  love.  Friendship, 
loo,  is  somehow  so  v**ry  closely  connected  with  flowers  that  of  the 
famous  Kngli«h  elegies  only  one  lurk*  wonderful  flower  passage*. 
The  foremost  one  open*  with  high  lawns  and  desert  caves,  the  wild 
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thyme  and  the  gadding  vim*,  * hr-  white  thorn,  and  then  after  many 
a digression  we  return  to  a lovely  stanza  built  of  the  rathe  prim- 
rose. tufted  crowtoe  and  pale  jessamine.  the  white  pink  (evidently 
the  sex-nted  clove-pink  I and  the  |*aumv  freaked  with  jet.  the  glow- 
ing violet,  the  mu.*k-ro*e.  and  well-attired  woodbine,  the  cow*lipa 
wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head,  the  amaranthos  ami  daffodillies 
that  till  their  cupa  with  tears.  and  all  the  quaint  enamelleil  eye*  of 
the  fiowrr*  that  |icrr  nlatve  the  fresh  lap  of  earth.  It  ia  dillirlilt 
somewhat  to  faney  daffodillies  tilling  their  cupa  with  t«-ar*.  becaaae 
those  of  the  present  age  have  a wasteful  habit  of  holding  their  cup* 
*idewi*e  or  half  downward,  hut  tin-  eoneeit  i*  eha rilling  nunc  the 
Irsa. 

The  seraphic  Siieli.ky.  a " |*rdlikc  spirit  U-autiful  and  swift, 
a love  in  desolation  masked/'  h-«ii->  forward  in  hi*  elegy  with  hi* 
lieatl  hound  with  |aiwini  overhlown,  mid  faded  violet*,  white  and 
pird  and  Idue,  his  light  spear  topped  with  a cyprt**  cone  and 
wrapped  with  ivy.  The  vo-t  meats  of  woe  Ix-came  him  liest — tl»e 
pansies  overblown  for  weight  of  lieavy  thought*,  the  faded  violet* 
for  truth*  unaccepted.  the  ivy  for  mid  fidelity,  und  the  cypres*  iikh- 
for  early  death,  Itnr  half  I egrets  that  the  wonderful  li  >inpn-t  of 
flower*  of  another  ]M<em  rouhl  not  Itave  Is-vn  incorporated  into  tin* 
elegy  just  to  keep  the  (lower  tradition  of  English  elegies  alive.  In 
that  |*iem.  all  roni|>art  a*  it  is  of  color  and  odor.  wr  find  pird  wind- 
flower*. violet*,  and  daisies,  “ thorn*  pearled  arrluri  of  the  earth,*4 
faint  ojcslip*,  tender  bluet  tells,  and  tliat  tall  llower  that  " wets 
its  mother's  face  with  heaven-collected  tears.”  I’rnlmhlv  tlii*  flower 
is  the  lily:  or  is  Shelley.  too.  of  the  mind  that  the  daffodil  lifLs 
up  its  rup  in  the  rain*  He  motes  on  to  the  warm  hedgr,  ami  here 
grew  lush  eglantine,  the  pretty  Knglish  name  for  the  wild  brier 
rose.  and  cow-bind,  which  i*  probably  not  tlie  same  thing  as  our 
common  cow  bane,  the  moonlight-colored  May  or  hawthorn  and 
cherry  blossom*  and  wil«l  row-a  and  ivy  serpentine,  and  then  come 
flower*,  a rure.  black,  ami  streaked  with  gold.  Any  one  who  shud- 
ders at  the  thought  of  a black  llower  need  only  sec  a cluster  of 
black  tulips  in  a bed  of  gold  and  orange  one*  to  be  converted. 
“ Thyrsi*  " stand*  perhapw  firsl  among  the  elegies  for  the  wonder  and 
beauty  and  richness  of  the  flower  passages,  wlten.  as  the  high  mid- 
Nttntnier  pomp*  come  on.  the  mu*k  carnations  break  and  swell,  Hie 
gold-dusted  snapdragon*  yawn,  sweet-william  gi'«**  out  hi*  homely 
cottage  smell  and  stocks  blow  fragrantly.  Hose*,  and  jasminc- 
m u tiled  lattices  match  the  dreaming  garden  tree*  and  tlie  full  moon 
and  tlie  white  evening  star,  and  there  are,  moreover,  whitening 
hedge*,  unernmpling  fern*,  and  bluebells  trembling  by  the  forest 
way. 

"In  Metnoriam.”  first-named  "Tlie  Elegies,”  suffer*  a certain 
lack  of  concrete  imagery  from  the  ulxtorption  of  Trsxyhon’h  mind 
with  the  conflirt  between  science  and  religion,  hot  In-re  and  there 
the  little  flower*  peep  through  more  scriou*  debate,  as: 

“ Bring  orchis,  bring  the  foxglove  spire. 

The  little  speedwell’*  darling  blue, 

Deep  tulips  dashed  with  fiery  dew. 
laburnum*.  dropping-well*  of  fire.” 

Tlie  primroMe  und  the  woodbine,  tlie  rose,  the  daisy,  and  the 
lily  make  fugitive  appearano-.  and— 

“ t'nloved,  the  sunflower,  shining  fair 

Rayn  round  with  Ituine*.  her  disk  of  need 
And  many  a rose  carnation  feed 

With  summer-spiee  the  humming  air.” 

Once  more  there  is  rasual  mention  of  winding  under  ranks  of  iris, 
and  tlie  golden  reed,  but  tlie  tree*  of  **  In  Memorinin,"  beginning 
with, 

“Old  yew.  which  graspest  at  the  atone* 

That  name  tlie  underlying  dead/* 
and  the  |ioplar,  ash.  haw,  maple,  and  those  unnamed  that 
“ I .aid  their  dark  arm*  uhoul  tin*  field/’ 
are  more  *triking  than  the  llower*. 

What  a deep-rooted  instinct  it  i*.  too,  that  death  should  !»■  the 
incentive  for  a man  to  sum  up  hi*  attitude  toward  life.  To  lose  a 
|ierfect  companionship  by  death  i*  to  be  initiated  into  a high  and 
dignified  sorrow,  for  here  then*  i*  no  question  of  elfort  to  hold  tlie 
thing  we  lose:  it  is  lifted  into  the  high  plane  of  fate,  and  the  task 
i*  only  to  mould  the  mind  to  unrelenting  fidelity,  to  transform 
sorrow  into  worthy  thought.  So  XIii.ton  draw*  from  hi*  loss  a 
lesHon  to  careless  clergy,  and  end*  with  a lovely  picture  of  the 
saint*  abovr,  in  sedemn  troop*  and  aweet  societies,  wiping  the  tear* 
from  the  eye*  of  l.yeidn*.  and  making  him  tlie  genius  of  tlie  shore 
who  skill  I l>e  good 

“ To  all  that  wander  in  the  perilous  flood.” 

IVrhapN,  too,  the  rather  hearties*  comment  of  the  swain  a*  he 
twitches  hi*  mantle  him*. 

” To-morrow  to  fresh  wood*  und  |ia*lun-*  new," 
is  only  the  necessary  resolve  of  man.  lie  grief  what  it  may.  to 
redeem  the  hour* — and  no  more  hearties*  Ihnn  the  placid  resigna- 
tion that  slowly  draw*  over  llic  anguish  of  " In  Mnuoriniu”  and 
end*  with— 


"That  God,  which  ever  lives  and  loves. 

One  Uml,  one  law.  one  element 
And  one  far-mf  divine  event 
Toward  which  the  whole  creation  movea.” 

Matthew  Ahnoiji'h  le*s  sanguine  temperament  drew  from  tho 
omen  of  the  tree.  Iiarr  on  its  lonely  ridge,  only  the  resolve,  “ De- 
spair, I will  not,"  and  tlie  yearning  for  the  whisper: 

"Why  faintest  thou?  I wandered  till  I died. 

Roam  on!  Tin*  light  we  sought  is  shining  still.” 

A solace  akin  to  Sukllky'm  llynm  to  Intellectual  Beauty  it  I*, 
and  less  profoundly  religion*  Hum  the  wonderful  lines  'of  the 
" Adonaia,”  which  should  have  lieen  the  final  aura; 

“The  One  remains,  the  many  change  and  pass  — 

Heaven's  light  forever  shines,  earth*  shadows  fly — ’’ 

One  might  wish  that  Mr.  KwcxnrnxK'a  seven  sonnets  on  the  death  of 
Know nino  had  been  woven  info  strict  elegiac  form,  and  that  Kkat* 
had  lieen  moved  to  leave  u*  an  elegy  amongst  his  Odes,  and  even 
that  Mr.  Mkxeoith'n  wonderful  summing  up  of  hi*  attitude  toward 
life  had  hern  connected,  loo.  with  love  and  hiss: 

" Full  lasting  i*  thr  song,  though  lie 
The  singer  |**m-s;  lasting,  too. 

For  soul*  not  lent  in  usury 
The  rapture  of  the  forward  view. 

" With  that  I liear  my  sense*  fraught 
Till  wjiat  I am  fast  shoreward  drive* — 

They  arc  the  vessel  of  the  thought. 

Tlie  vessel  splits,  the  thought  survive*.” 


Personal  and  Pertinent 

Them:  ia  a story  going  around  the  newspaper*  which  says  tliat 
Senator  La  Follette  was  given  hi*  degree  of  B.A.  at  the  Univeraity 
of  Wisconsin  by  Jons  Hahooms  influence.  This  may  he.  Jons 
Bahcou  wa*  president  of  the  l 'diversity  of  Wisconsin  when  I .A 
Follette  wa*  graduat'd.  Tbia  story  say*  that  La  Follette’s 
average  ruark  was  l:a*low  the  “ arbitrary  standard " set  by  the 
faculty,  and,  therefore,  tin*  degree  had  not  Is-cn  voted  him.  -Ions 
Bapi-om,  however,  saw  something  in  the  young  man  which  his 
examiner*  had  not  elicited,  it  must  have  Iwrn  pretty  well  covered 
up,  for  if  an  American  college  student  of  that  time  couldn't  make 
the  required  average,  his  ignorance  must  have  been  thick  and 
overpowering.  But  Baki'om  prevailed  and  La  Follette  la-ramc  a 
It.  A.  by  a " small  margin."  \ow  it  ought  to  he  borne  in  mind 
that  if  this  story  he  true,  the  compliment  to  La  PoM.mTB  i*  greater 
than  appears  on  the  surface,  foi  .Ions  Bawdii  ha*  always  luul  a 
keen  insight  into  men.  and.  for  much  of  hi*  life,  college  student* 
constituted  mankind  for  him.  Once  when  he  was  a " claaa  officer," 
the  name*  of  two  men  were  lead  by  him  a*  absent  from  morning 
prayer*.  One  of  (Item,  a pietcat.  stopped  at  hi*  desk  and  said: 

“ Professor.  when  Hie  chapel-ht-ll  was  ringing  I was  engaged  in 
prayer  and  did  not  hrar  it." 

" you're  not  excused/4  responded  John,  with  contempt  in  hi*  eye 
and  in  hi*  voice. 

Then  calling  lank  the  other  man,  who  was  about  at  tlie  door  on 
his  way  out  of  the  room.  lie  said  to  him: 

" What's  your  excuse?" 

" I haven’t  any,  air.” 

“ You're  excused.” 

He  Used  to  have  debate*  in  his  class-room.  At  one  of  them,  a 
student,  not  La  Polijcttk  ap]mrcntly,  whom  Bancom  subsequently 
•lesi-riU-il  as  a “ floriating  fellow."  in  the  heat  of  Ids  «-h*|Uenee. 
said.  “ I wish  that  I had  tie-  ability  and  the  lime  In  exhaust  Hu* 
subject. " 

" You  have  the  time.”  said  IlAfKDM. 

Senator  Mono  AX  ha*  lw-rn  sufficiently  etilngixml.  hut  lie  luul  not 
In  wait  until  hi*  death  for  what  they  call,  in  periodical  |«toia. 
an  " appreciation.”  When  tin-  " boy*,"  to  speak  of  them  aw  they 
s|s-uk  of  themselves,  in  the  prr»*  gallery  of  Hie  Senate,  saw  Senate,.- 
Motto  AX  rise,  they  politely  dropped  lau-k  into  the  retiring- mom. 
One  or  two  remained  behind  to  keep  watch,  or  to  give  warning  to 
the  rest,  for  Momax  was  very  likely  to  wake  up  and  sav  something 
agreeable  or  pungent,  a*  in  ids  remarks  shout  the  *'  While  House 
Cuckoos.”  It  wa*  not  been  use,  in  the  opinion  of  the  newspaper  cor 
respondent*.  Mono. an  would  not  add  something  to  the  debate  that 
they  left  their  listening- sent*  in  the  gallery.  They  felt,  indeed, 
that  he  would.  They  hud  n touching  revcrrnei*  for  his  gnat  ahili 
ties.  Mow;  an  had.  with  them,  the  reputation  of  Is-ing  the  mo*t 
learned  man  ami  the  foremost  constitutional  lawyer  in  the  Rennie. 
But  the  learning,  and  the  length  of  his  speeches,  were  too  much 
for  their  purpose*.  For  their  " special*,”  they  needed  more  excite- 
ment and  more  of  what  their  managing  editor*  called  “ human 
Interest.”  line  of  them  once  raid  that  "only  the  associated  pn-a* 
had  wire*  lieavy  enough  to  carry  a MoRflAX  speech.”  The  tradi- 
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tion  about  bin  oratory  »a»  strange.  Vary  few  listened  to  him. 
Senator*  a*  well  oa  correspondent*  hail  huainc**  elsewhere  when 
Mom. an  *|inkr.  Ami  vet  it  vm  recognised,  or  asserted,  that  there 
waa  strong  stuff  in  «vrry  one  of  hb  tpmbai,  and  often,  mnrr  often 
than  not  (terhap*.  thin  war  true.  Nor  wax  there  any  doubt  about 
the  quality  of  hia  English;  no  one  in  the  Senate  of  hit*  time  except 
Kuui  .xdn.  Tin  km  ax.  and  C’AIUtfU  spoke  such  clear  and  limpid 
English,  and  he  often  excelled  these  in  literary  quality.  Hut  men 
would  rathpr  hear  the  other*  because  they  had  a better  *en*e  of 
balanced  argument,  because  (ley  imiph»*imi  their  strong  fact* 
and  argument*,  while  Coxkuxq,  Im.ali.h.  and  1.AMAR  were  pre- 
form! because  tbeir  ornament*  or  eiulinddrne*  were  pleasing. 
Morgan's  tom**  were  musical,  hut  hi*  voice  did  not  havr  niudi 
range,  and  lie  U-eainc  inonotonou*.  often  soporific.  lie  talked  along 
on  a level  with  little  iiiMertion,  playing  with  hi*  wateb-guard, 
stooping  down  now  and  then  to  pick  up  a book  or  paper,  and  so 
he  would  flow  on  for  hour*:  bo  wa*  usually  too  long  to  be  effective. 
Another  grave  defect  wa*  hi*  equal  insistence  up:  n every  point, 
great  or  little,  major  or  minor  A*  another  Senator  *aid  to  him: 
” Mhw.av,  you  haven't  any  p rxiwttin*.  1 can’t  tell  which  of  your 
point*  you  conxider  the  strongest:  you  are  a*  lung  on  what  1 
should  think  a trivial  argument  a*  you  are  on  what  I nhould 
regard  a*  your  mo*t  important  contention."  No  new*pw|ier 
man  ever  went  to  Moruax  for  new*:  perhap*  he  never  had  any; 
if  lie  hail,  he  would  not  tell,  and  newspaper  men  know  a 
leaky  Senator  by  instinct.  In  truth,  lie  did  not  take  much  notice 
uf  eaupuara  and  eaueu*  secret*.  but  he  wa*.  nrmthricM,  indent, 
ami  lie  wa*.  uaronwcioualy  |*  rlia|«.  recognized  a*  a Democratic 
leader  who  tnuat  lie  reckoned  with.  Tlii*  was  noticeably  true  in 
CuviuXd'r  coolest  for  tlie  repeal  of  the  purchasing  clause  of  the 
Sukrmax  aet.  When  Senator  Tki.lkk,  then  a Kepublicnn.  who  wa* 
vidiinlarily  leading  the  filibustering  “to  relieve  the  Demoeratie 
wilver  Senator*  from  filibustering  against  tbeir  own  President,” 
discovered  one  day  that  the**-  name  Democrat*  were  trying  to 
patch  up  party  harmony,  and  he.  therefore,  determined  to  abandon 
hi*  leailer*liip.  it  wa*  to  Mom. ax  that  he  went  .to.  announce  lii* 
determination,  and  it  wa*  at  Moruax  that  lie  *hi*»k  hi*  finger.  It 
wa*  almnwt  alway*  important  to  Demorratic  Senators  to  know  how 
Moruax  wa*  going,  ami  what  hr  wa*  going  to  way.  He  never  acted 
with  t lie  Republican* ; he  never  forgot  that  he  wa*  a Democrat ; 
mid  when  lie  oppined  hi*  party  he  had  the  talent  to  convince 
|K*ipte  that  In*  thought  that  he  was  a better  Democrat-  than  any 
one  elae  in  hi*  party.  He  attended  to  hi*  business  aa  Senator  with 
industry;  In*  wa*  conscientious  without  di*play;  ami  lie  wa*  de- 
voted to  hi*  duty,  and  to  lii*  country,  and  this  la*t  even  when  lie 
wa*  a re  tie!.  He  alway*  believed  that  he  wa*  an  " ambassador  ’* 
to  Washington  from  Aluliaimt  whenever  the  right*  of  the  State 
were  in  question:  but.  in  tin*  main,  In*  wu*  a Senator  of  the  United 
Stale*  rather  than  a Senator  from  Alutiama,  which  nignifie*. 
partly  at  least.  that  the  rights  of  the  State  were  not  often  in 
quewtion. 


Georgia  Day  and  the  President  at  Jamestown 

NollPol.K,  VA..  June  //.  007. 

Georuia  Dat  brought  to  the  Jamestown  Exposition  the 
large*!  crowd  it  ha*  yet  awn.  and  such  wa*  the  fruitHge  of  *ad 
experience  that  it  allowed,  too,  an  amazingly  well-handled  crowd. 
Tlie  difficulties  of  the  lal*>r  situation  have  been  very  great,  anil  the 
cleaning  up  of  the  road*  and  lawns  seemed,  two  or  three  day#  be- 
fore the  great  day.  an  ini|>o*»ibilitv.  Hut  over  six  hundred  buxine** 
men  of  Norfolk  turned  out  Saturday  and  Sunday,  lawyers,  doctors, 
hanker*,  shop-owners,  tradesmen,  all  were  brother*  in  their  need, 
and  for  two  days  they  expended  the  energy  of  two  or  three  thou- 
sand negroes,  denning  up  the  grounds  and  preparing  for  the  coming 
guests.  Jacob  Ril*.  who  wa*  visiting  in  Norfolk  preparatory  to  hi* 
address  to  the  Kditorial  Association,  was  so  moved  by  the  sight 
that  he  spent  Sunday  in  his  shirt-sleeves  working  at  the  grounds 
with  the  best  of  them,  showing  himself  a mini  who  i*  friend  and 
patriot  wherever  he  may  be  The  result*  were  excellent,  ami  on 
Monday  I June  10  i the  Exposition  ground*  were  orderly  and 
lienutifnl,  and  two-thirds  of  the  exhibit*  were  in  place. 

Statesman  or  no  statesman,  the  President  i*  u picturesque  per- 
sonality,  and  for  this  the  crowd  I*  alway*  grateful.  It  cheered  lilm 
to  the  echo.  The  great  and  beautiful  parade-ground  wa*  specked 
with  people  parked  as  closely  a*  sardine*  in  * box.  One  man 
lifted  a |>air  of  golden-haired  twin*  on  to  hi*  *hnuhler*.  and  they' 
waved  wildly  at  their  chief.  Tlie  President  i*  not  a man  to  miss 
such  an  occasion,  and  he  rescinded  at  once,  waving  the  paper* 
in  hi*  hand  ami  commenting:  “When  1 see  a father  with  two  on 
lii*  shoulder*.  I have  to  reel  Kind,  ami  twin#  expect  especial  at- 
tentions. anyhow!"  Tlie  President'*  address  wa*  as  cleverly  genial, 
a*  suited  to  his  great  audience,  a*  wa*  his  greeting  suited  to  the 
twin*.  He  reminded  hi*  Southern  audience  that  he  had  two 
uncle*  in  the  Confederate  army,  but  he  added:  “Had  1 been  old 
enough  ] should  have  fought  on  the  otlier  side."  Whether  or  not  he 
deserves  the  words  of  a recent  dedication  to  him — 

" Not  honored  only  for  far-seeing  strength. 

And  wi*dnm  whence  all  nation*  gather  good. 

But  for  the  man  he  is:  he  seem*  to  glow. 

A vivid  fire  of  love  that  pulse*  warm. 


Knkindling.  round  About,  the  running  flame. 

I think  lie  would  lie  glad  to  take  the  hand 
Ami  know  the  heart  and  labor  in  the  life 
Of  every  *»ml  on  earth;  hi*  eager  mind 
Enter*  in  every  cranny  of  men's  lives. 

And  comes  to  succor  and  to  understand," 

he,  at  least.  I*  of  hi*  own  time  and  with  the  large  majority.  It 
was  Kocrale*  who  said  that  to  he  ahead  of  one'*  time  was  a crime, 
and  that  a man  must,  answer  for  it.  A part  of  President  Roose- 
velt's great  success  i*  that  he  i*  all  there  at  the  moment;  no 
hesitation*,  no  far  vision*,  no  recollection*  pulling  backward*  mar 
the  full  vitality  with  which  he  is  present  in  the  moment  a*  it 
How*.  And  he  wa*  entirely  present,  bubbling  with  geniality  ami 
flood  humor  and  approval,  throughout  the  day  at  Jamestown. 

The  K.\  posit  ion  has  suffered  a great  deal  at  the  hand*  of  critic*, 
many  of  whom  have  been  but  swift  and  casual  visitor*.  It  i*  fair 
to  say  that  on  Georgia  Day  whatever  mistakes  hud  been  made  lir- 
fore  were  repaired.  The  only  ranfrrfrmpi  in  the  ceremonies  took 
place  in  the  Georgia  Building,  when,  owing  to  a miscount  or  to 
unexpected  visitor*,  the  President,  who  gallantly  suggested  that 
tin-  ladies  sit  down  first  at  Hie  luncheon-table,  wa*  thereby  him- 
self excluded  and  ohliged  to  stand,  lie  *l»**d  throughout  the  lunch- 
eon, with  his  plate  in  hi*  left  hand,  while  he  ted  himself  as  best, 
be  might  in  the  pause*  of  hand-shaking  with  the  crowd  who  pressed 
a taint  him. 

Tlie  parade  ground  Is  large  ami  beautiful,  and  wa*  admirably 
adapted  to  the  brilliant  purade.  one  of  the  finest  ever  seen  in  the 
South. 

The  President  made  a |«oint  of  visiting  the  negro  exhibit,  which  i* 
a very  creditable  one.  At  the  Georgia  Building  a silver  service 
was  presented  to  the  battle-ship  Georgia.  ami  wu*  received  by  the 
I'rmidcnt. 

Perhap*  the  most  jovial  part  of  the  day  for  the  Chief  Executive 
was  his  address  to  the  Kditorial  A*Nociation  in  the  afternoon. 
During  it  he  frequently  became  so  convulsed  with  laughter  at  his 
own  sallica  that  he  stopped  talking  long  enough  to  get  himself 
in  hand.  L.  C.  W. 


Correspondence 

“THR  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW” 
Jamaica  Plain.  Mann.,  Jane  /{.  Wl. 
To  the  Editor  of  “ Harper’*  Weekly  " ; 

Sir,— -I  notice  in  your  issue  of  June  15,  under  Kditnrinl  Com- 
ment. r notice  of  the  new  quarterly  periodical  railed  Thr  Amrrintn 
Journal  of  International  Late.  but  referred  to  by  you  erroneously 
a*  International  te  Quarterly.  In  these  day*  of  tiiuny  periodical* 
it  seems  ill  advised  to  alter  and  shorten  a title. 

I am.  air, 

F.  W.  Faxon. 


WASHINGTON  AND  A THIRD  TERM 

North  rMRRRLAND,  Pa..  Man  tl.  mi. 
To  the  Editor  of  “ Harper' * Weekly" : 

Sir. — In  your  issue  of  May  II,  page  mil),  you  speak  of  Washing- 
ton a*  “opposed  In  a third  term.'  May  I ask  your  authority  for 
this  view!  It  tan  not  be  his  Farewell  Address,  so  often  referred  to 
ns  sustaining  it,  for  the  whole  tenor  of  that  letter  is  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  He  rejoices  that  the  more  settled  condition  of  the 
country  now  release*  him  from  the  obligation  to  serve  a third 
time.  Gladly  would  he  have  declined  even  a second  term  had  not 
duty  to  hi*  country  in  her  Med  forbidden  him  to  consult  hi*  own 
preference  for  retirement;  hut  now.  at  la«t.  though  still  ready  to 
sacrifice  that  personal  preference  and  continue  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  he  feel#  that  he  may,  without  violence  to  his  patriotism, 
ask  to  lie  MMUttd  from  a third  term  of  office.  " I rejoice."  he 
write*  to  hia  countrymen.  “ that  the  state  of  your  concern*  ...  no 
longer  render*  the  pursuit  of  inclination  incompatible  with  the 
*entiment  of  duty  or  propriety.  ...  I have  the  consolation  to  l*>- 
lleve  that  while  choice  and  prudence  invite  me  to  quit  the  political 
scene,  pat  riot  ism  tines  not  forlm!  it." 

Wlm  can  dtmhl  that  hail  a public  need  seemed  to  require  it. 
Washington  would  have  felt  it  a duty  to  accept  a third  term! 

I am,  sir, 

H.  D.  CaTLIX. 


NEW  YORK  BUILDING  AT  JAMESTOWN  FAIR 


Nrw  York,  June  to.  1907. 


To  the  Editor  of  *'  Harper '#  Il'ceWy”* 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  June  H von  publish  a picture  of  the 
New  York  State  Building  at  Norfolk,  nnd  print  underneath,  “ The 
Condition  of  the  New  York  State  Building  nt  the  Opening  nf  the 
Jamestown  Exposition."  If  you  will  look  into  the  matter  yon  will 
find  that  the  picture  was  taken  some  time  before:  there  was  no 
scaffolding  about  It  at  the  opening,  ami  tin*  only  thing*  Incomplete 
were  the  ground*  and  approaches,  which  the  Exposition  people 
agreed  to  do  and  did  not.  and  held  up  the  entire  matter  owing  tit 
lack  of  funds.  This  letter  i*  not  necessarily  for  publication,  tint 
I am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  be  informed  when  you  have  done  an 
injustice. 


Clarence  LtrcR.  Architect. 
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A DEMOCRATIC  PRESIDENTIAL  POSSIBILITY 

EDWARD  WARD  CARMACK 

EX-SENATOR  FROM  TENNESSEE 

By  WILLIAM  INGLIS 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT  FOR  "HARFER'S  WEEKLY" 


CntcMSK.  Thkw..  7m*#  fA.  rp oj. 

FEARLESSNESS  in  Ihr  dominant  not#*  in  the  character  of 
Edward  Wunl  CinMCk.  Ufi-  is  fur  him  one  long  an<l 
cheerful  battle.  full  of  hard  knocks  gi von  uud  taken,  and 
the  hope  of  many  lusty  blown  to  wane.  This  in  not  tn  la* 
attributed  to  a pugnacious  or  contention*  disposition,  for 
lie  fights  because  lie  ban  very  clear  ideas  of  what  is  right  and  wrong, 
and  having  made  up  bln  mind  as  to  what  is  the  right  course  on 
any  question,  he  follows  that  course  regardless  of  consequence*. 
Often  lie  wins,  sometimes  In*  loses,  but.  -tin  or  lose,  he  in  ever 
ready  for  the  fray.  Native  of  the  name  soil  a*  Davy  Crockett,  all 
that  he  asks  is  to  be  sure  lie's  right,  then  In*  goes  ahead. 

The  people  of  Tennessee  like  that  kind  of  man.  and  now  lluit  lie 
has  come  to  the  end  of  the  term  in  the  Senate  of  the  Cnited  States 
to  which  he  was  elected  in  l'.Nfil.  they  are  urging  him  to  run  f«r 


Oovemor.  Yet  neither  the  likelihood  of  winning  that  honor  nor  the 
|MMsihility  of  being  the  next  President  of  the  Cnited  State*  has 
thus  far  swerved  him  from  the  plan  he  had  fixed  before  leaving 
Washington  to  write  and  Urture  and  thereby  acquire  a more 
plentiful  income  for  his  family.  lie  is  not  rich  in  this  world's 
good*,  and  he  is  averse  to  the  idea  of  seeking  the  Presidency,  per- 
haps having  in  mind  the  historical  fart  that  all  those  ■tatesmen  who 
put  up  the  tallest  lightning-rods  ami  tried  most  assiduously  to 
attract  the  vivid  current  of  popular  favor  sat  for  many  year*  unhit 
and  ended  their  days  still  imping  against  hope. 

It  is  not  ea*y  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  grave  and  reverend  Senator- 
ship  with  such  u man  a*  Carmack,  full  of  the  vigor  and  elasticity 
and  enthusiasm  of  youth.  His  thick  shock  of  reddish-brown  hair 
shows  mere  suggestion*  of  gray  at  the  temples,  hi*  blunt  mustache  is 
untouched  of  time,  hi*  steady  blue  eves  are  clear  ami  bright  as  n 
boy’s.  Yet  if  lie  live*  until  the  fifth  day  of  next  N'ovemW  he  will 
he  forty-nine  years  old.  Ili*  quick  step,  muscular  resilience,  un- 
tiring energy.  Iiespeak  llir  quality  of  youth  lio  less  thuu  his  alert- 
ness to  study  new  problem*  and  accept  new  truths. 


Titer*  are  in  Columbia  ninny  hundreds  of  citizen*  who  never 
refer  to  this  man  except  a*  “ Kil  ” Carmack.  This  at  first  strike* 
the  ear  as  incongruous,  but  the-  stranger  soon  perceivea  that  the 
nickname  is  a tribute  of  affection,  spontaneous,  unsought ; a token 
of  hrotlierhiMid  whose  intimacy  docs  not  diminish  rc«pect  in  the 
Klightrwt  degree. 

Here  is  a man  of  Scottish  descent  though  American  for  four 
generations,  nearly  six  feet  tall,  straight  a*  a hickory  sapling,  full- 
rhested  as  Iteeornes  an  orator,  clean  lint U'd  and  of  powerful  grip. 
Ix-titting  one  who  has  lived  much  out-of-door*.  There  is  about  him 
that  atnio*ph«>rv  of  abundant  vitality  which  rarely  leave*  one  wlm 
bus  luul  tin-  good  fortune  to  spend  his  ImivIuhhI  in  the  country,  lie 
lacks  the  commonest  artifices  of  the  politician,  for  it  is  very  difficult 
for  him  to  remember  the  face  of  one  lie  has  met  but  a few  times, 
and  utterly  iin|Mm*ible  to  n-cnll  unfamiliar  names.  He  never  won 
success  by  practice  of  the 
gentle  art  of  handshaking. 
Nevertheless  hi*  is  a person- 
ality toward  which  one  warms 
intuitively,  for  it  makes  an 
impression  of  rugged  sincerity 
quite  in  keeping  with  tin* 
man's  reputation. 

la-ft  fatherless  at  an  early 
age.  young  Carmack  neverthe- 
less determined  to  become  a 
lawyer.  To  that  end  he  went 
to  (he  celebrated  Culleoka 
School  in  Maury  County. 

“ But  I have  no  money."  lie 
said  *o  Principal  Webb.  " und 
I will  have  to  work  to  pay  for 

my  tuition." 

“ Never  mind  the  work.  I*av 
me  when  you  can.”  I)r.  Webb 
replied.  And  it  may  Is*  re- 
corded that  soon  after  his  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  of  Tennes- 
see. in  1KH0,  young  Carmack 
laid  hi*  tuition  fees  in  full, 
le  practised  law  at  Columbia, 
and  without  any  solicitation 
or  even  knowledge  on  his 
part  his  friends  nominated 
ami  elected  him  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  In  INSt  they  sent  him 
to  the  Legislature.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Nashville  ,4m er- 
ica a from  18Hfi  until  1H1I*!. 
alien  he  lioeainc  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Com mrrrinl.  He  was 
elected  * member  of  the  na- 
tional House  of  Representa- 
tive* in  INB7  for  the  Tenth 
District  of  Ten  nesses-.  But 
not  without  a hard  struggle 
on  the  part  of  Josiah  Putter 
son.  who  ap|M*arcd  la-fore  the 
House  and  bitterly  contested 
the  election. 

Mr.  Carmack's  speech  before 
the  Houae.  in  which  the  Republicans  constituted  n bilge  majority, 
hud  much  to  do  with  his  victory  over  the  contestant,  lie  asserted 
hi*  right*  and  demanded  them.  For  example,  here  are  a few 
paragraphs  from  Ida  speech: 

” There  is  another  and  a higher  tribunal  which  will  review  these 
proceeding*  and  sit  in  solemn  judgmrat  upon  your  verdict.  If  this 
House  shall  decide  against  my  right,  to  the  arbitrament  of  that 
great  tribunal  I shall  make  my  appeal.  It  Is  within  the  power 
of  this  House,  by  a mere  act  of  fores-,  to  strip  a memlier  of  bis  com- 
mission. It  is  not  within  its  ja*wer  to  take  from  him  the  respect 
of  his  neighbor*,  hi*  constituents,  hi*  friend*.  ...  I liad  rather 
lose  this  seat,  having  obtained  it.  a*  I believe,  by  the  honest,  un- 
boiight  suffrage*  of  mv  countrymen,  than  receive  it  as  the  gift  of 
this  House,  having  been  denied  it  by  my  people  at  home. 

” It  has  Is-m  *aid.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  grave  injustice.  I hope, 
that  every  step  in  the  trial  of  a contested -elect inn  ease  is  hut  a 
■loekery  of  law  and  of  legal  procedure;  that  at  last  (he  question 
i*  dcridi-d  upon  consideration*  of  party  interest  or  of  (tarty  preju- 
dice, and  that  alt  these  tedious  and  costly  proceedings  are  but 
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barren  and  empty  formalities. 
ili«-  nirrr  lm«k*  ami  «luick*  of 
tin-  law.  in  which  there  i*  no 
kernel  of  justice  ami  no  grain 
of  right. 

“If  I should  mwiiaie,  Mr. 

Speaker.  ax  I d«  no!  nml  shall 
not.  that  the  dominant  (arty 
itl  thin  House  would  In-  mil- 
tmllcd  by  such  considera- 
tion*. that  it  would  infill 
rnml  by  wmio  sense  of  po- 
litical obligation  inrurrrd. 
that  it  would  lie  governed  by 
the  absurd  ami  preposterous 
belief  that  a political  or  party 
ad vantage  is  tn  he  gained  by 
»cuting  this  contestant,  then  I 
mIiouUI  have  to  admit  that  I 
have  nothing  which  I can 
nppme  to  mirli  a motive.  I 
must  frankly  any  t»  thin 
House  that  in  the  Inal  rain- 
| align,  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul.  I support ed  the  nomi- 
nee* and  tlie  platform  of  I lie 
thicago  convention.  (Ap- 
plause on  t Im-  Democratic 
| I expert  to  do  the 
name  thing  in  I1NNI.  ( Re- 
new 111  lIppIltUHC.  | 

" Politically  m peaking,  there 
i«  not  ami  can  not  lie  any 
comnion  ground  between  my- 
self and  the  majority  of  this 
House.  I i'm limit  roine  to  you 
and  say  that  in  the  last  cam 
(align,  ‘ while  I publicly  pro- 
claimed nty-adf  a supporter  of 
the  regular  Democratic  or 
gnnizatkm,  I was  secretly 
false  to  my  public  profes- 
sion*. I cannot  appeal  to  yon 
on  the  ground  that,  while 
I was  a Democrat  every  day. 

I was  a Republican  every 
night.  I cannot  appeal  to  you  by  saving  that,  while  I proclaimed 
myself  a supporter  of  Rrvan  at  the  front  door,  I was  for 
McKinley  in  the  hack  alley.  | laughter.  | A mun  cannot  Is-  tlie 
kind  of  a Democrat  I am.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  aid  tin-  Republican 
parly  any  more  than  he  can  Is-  the  kind  of  Republican  you  arc 
and  aid  the  Democratic  party." 

From  the  House  Mr.  Carmack  was  sent  to  the  Senate.  There  he 
ruggedly  opposed  the  acquisition  of  the  l'hili|ipin*'s  as  unwarranted 
and  fraught  with  danger.  The  declaration*  of  the  late  President  . 
McKinley  were  at  that  time  invoked  by  a Senator  favoring  the 
taking  of  tlie  Philippines. 

” I’ndoiiblcdly.”  Senator  Carmack  replied  to  his  interrupter. 

" what  President  McKinley  proposed  was  * benevolent  assimilation.* 
hut  the  present  policy  is  'malevolent  dissimulation.'  ** 

Senator  Carmack  opposed  the  acceptance  of  the  Canal  Zone 
from  the  newly  created  Republic  of  Panama.  He  siipportel  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  his  summary  discharge  of  the  negro  troops  for 
rioting  at  lirownsville.  though  in  the  di-luitr  he  »uid: 

'*  President  Roosevelt  mint  fight  the  course ; and  I say  to  Sen- 
ator* U|Nin  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber,  you  must  take  your  al- 


ternative, you  must  either  re- 
nominate Theodore  Roosevelt 
nr  yon  must  give  us  back  our 
platform.  ( I at  ugh  ter.)  You 

have  got  to  do  it.  It  was  never 
yours.  In  your  hearts  you 
•re  longing  for  the  time  to 
come  when  you  can  cast  off 
this  Rnnseveltian  incubus.  The 
Republican  party,  for  the 
lir*t  time  in  year*,  will  look 
natural  when  it  sit*  for  ita 
photograph  in  the  next  cam- 
paign. But.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  mean  while  the  senti- 
ment which  President  Roose- 
velt ha*  created,  which  he  has 
helped  to  arouse  against 
plutocracy,  will  turn  millions 
of  voters  to  tlie  ranks  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  if 
President  Roosevelt  himself 
choose*  to  mmc.  he  will  find 
then-  am  |de  opportunity  to 
ren«U-r  great  service  to  the 
American  people  ami  to  learn 
some  re*|*-ct  for  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  law.'* 

Although  busy  at  Wash 
ington,  Mr.  Carmack  found 
time  recently  to  help  the 
temperance  party  in  Tennes- 
see to  pass  a local-option  law 
whereby  nearly  all  the  towns 
of  the  State  have  forbidden 
tlie  selling  of  liquor  and  have 
shattered  the  whiskey  power 
which  boldly  tried  to  dominate 
elect  inns.  Sine*1  the  late  ad- 
journment of  fonprs*  he  has 
delivered  several  lectures  and 
addresses  in  the  South, notably 
at  the  recent  unveiling  of  the 
Davis  memorial  at  Richmond. 

The  writer  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  him  resting 
for  a few  days  at  his  hnmo.  where  with  hi*  wife,  who  was 
Miss  Elizabeth  (’obey  Dunnington,  he  dispenses  charming 
hospitality. 

Next  to  Edward  Ward  Carmack,  junior,  now  eight  years  old,  the 
most  valued  possession  of  the  family  is  the  handsome  silver  loving 
■-up  lately  presented  to  the  Senator  Gy  thousands  of  his  constituents. 

-A  Hi  it  is  inscribed: 

" A Statesman  and  a Nobleman 

“ lie  would  have  been  an  ornament  to  Itritish  Parliaments  that  % 
knew  Burke  and  Fox  and  Pitt.  He  would  have  hren  distinguished 
-in  American  Senates  that  contained  Clay  and  Calhoun  and  Webster. 

He  might  have  been  rich.  He  had  but  to  sloop.  . . . But  in  the 
true  sense  who  dares  to  say  this  American  Senator  i»  poor!  Where 
is  the  man  who  does  not  respect  him!  All  the  wealth  of  either  liul 
would  not  buy  for  tlie  ha*c  his  lofty  character,  his  unMi-minh*d 
honor. — The  il'fuihiiii/lon  /‘off,  February  J,  I inn." 

Next  door  to  the  Carmack  home  stands  the  ancient  house  from 
which  -lame*  K.  Polk  more  than  half  a century  ago  was  summoned 
to  the  Presidency.  Tenm-wseeans  *uy  there  i*  prophecy  in  this. 


WATCHWORDS  FOR  DEMOCRATIC 

SUCCESS 

By  EX-SENATOR  CARMACK 


To  regain  (tower  the  Democratic  party  must  lie  courageous  and 
Democratic.  It  must  lie  brave  enough  to  say  what  it  think*,  mid 
brave  enough  not  to  say  what  it  doc*  not  iliink.  Boldness  in  the 
wrong  i*  stronger  than  timidity  In  the  right.  The  party  that  has 
the  ainlacity  of  its  wicki-duem*  will  triumph  over  the  party  that 
ha*  not  even  the  courage  of  its  convictions. 

The  tbne  la  ripe  for  a renascence  of  the  Constitution,  and  therefore 
for  a campaign  that  will  present  the  fundamentals  of  the  Democratic 
faith. 

A strict— or  let  us  rather  say  an  honest  and  faithful— construction 
of  the  Constitution,  which,  being  interpreted,  is,  “ the  support  of  our 
State  governments  in  all  their  rights,  as  the  most  competent  adminis- 
trations for  our  domestic  concerns  and  the  surest  bulwark  against 
anti-Republican  tendencies. 

“ The  preservation  of  the  general  government  hi  its  whole  constitu- 
tional vigor,  ai  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  peace  at  home  and  our  safety 
abroad.** 

To  resist  with  the  utmost  energy  every  unconstitutional  extension 
of  Federal  power  as  against  tlie  States,  and  of  the  executive  power  as 
against  other  departments  of  the  government. 


In  our  foreign  policy  to  keep  well  within  the  **  shadow  of  our  rock 
of  safety.”  tlie  counsels  of  Washington  and  the  maxims  of  Jefferson. 

To  cast  out  the  devil  of  militarism  from  the  councils  of  the  nation 
and  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  to  put  aside  all  dreams  of  conquest 
and  colonial  empire. 

To  make  legitimate  use  of  all  the  powers  of  the  Federal  government 
to  suppress  monopoly,  but  so  as  not  to  give  countenance  and  support 
to  the  deadliest  monopoly  of  all — the  monopoly  of  power  in  the  gov- 
ernment at  Washington. 

Rigidly  to  regulate  and  restrain  the  great  railroad  corporations, 
which,  bei-'g  natural  monopolies,  have  a power  of  oppression  too  great 
to  leave  u checked— but  disclaiming  any  sympathy  lor  the  policy  of 
government  ownership  of  the  railways. 

To  institute  a wise  economy  in  public  expenditures. 

Resolutely  to  set  about  a reformation  of  the  tariff  with  the  ultimate 
purpose  to  make  revenue  the  only  object  of  taxation! 

Such,  it  seems  to  me,  sho  Id  be  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  such  should  be  the  issues  of  the  next  campaign. 

It  i*  easy  to  give  particular  point  to  these  generalization*.  Tin- 
policy  of  the  Republican  party  lias  always  tended  to  centralization. 
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hot  tin*  present  administration  lias  been  except ionally  o|wn.  ex- 
treme. and  vnrifrrmu  in  its  manifestations.  The  country  is  familiar 
with  tlie  manifestly  inspireil  utterance  of  Secretary  Root  in  which 
Iw  promised  to  sweep  away  tin  rights  of  the  States  by  judicial 
interpretations  in  order  to  give  the  administration  ampler  room 
for  the  sport  of  its  universal  activities.  It  ought  to  nlartn  every 
friend  of  the  Constitution  and  shock  the  conscience  of  every  man 
whose  morals  are  not  utterly  depraved.  Secession  could  not  Is- 
more  fatal  to  the  I’nion  than  consolidation,  for  the  States  will 
eeai**'  to  be  unitid  when  they  Lave  been  absorbed. 

The  usurpations  of  the  present  Chief  Executive  have  been  fre- 
quent and  reckless,  and  through  it  all  he  lias  hud  the  support  of 
his  party.  In  the  l'unama  allair  he  committed  acts  of  war  against 
a friendly  natiou  without  authority,  thus  violating  a vital  inhibi- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  Hy  the  same  act  he  violated  also  interna- 
tional. treaty,  and  statute  law.  fie  put  into  nprmliun  a treaty 
which  the  Senate  had  refused  to  ratify,  and  a pension  law  whieii 
Congress  had  refused  to  pass. 

The  administration's  action  in  the  California  school  matter  was 
at  once  a revelation  of  its  contempt  for  the  State  and  of  the  weuk 
ness  of  its  brummagem  foreign  policy.  It  was  an  open  secret  in 
Washington  that  It  was  Japan's  jealousy  of  our  intrusion  in  Asiatic 
waters  that  dis|>o»ed  her  to  lind  cause  of  quarrel.  Even  if  it  had 
triwl  to  do  so  the  Federal  government  could  not  have  laargaincd 
aMay  the  irncrved  rights  of  a State;  hut  in  this  ease  then*  was  not 
a shadow  of  foundation  for  the  Japanese  claim.  Yet  the  adminis- 


tration fell  into  a panic,  |srniittcd  Japan  to  fora  her  «n  ibm- 
pn-tution  on  the  treaty,  unu  then  it  biuwbmta  free  State,  In  limu 
of  military  force,  into  a surrender  of  her  right  In  rtgiati  hr 
domestic  a Hairs.  Such  are  the  llr«i  fruits  of  car  foreign  p.lrr— 
a cringing  to  a truculent  foreign  power  and  a dmdU  blow  t-  th 
right  of  local  self-government . with  the  mult  of  matin*  n.  pt.r 
in  question  only  more  truculent  and  laying  the  fnandilin*  fw.rWf 
false  interpretations  of  treaties.  Ib-pulitic.ui  huder*  or>Vr  ppilv 
isiin pulsion  propose  a revision  of  the  tariff  to  mrr-vt  *«»  1/  r. 
abuses;  tint  no  pruning  of  a corrupt  trie  can  make  il  hritg  f>rj 
good  fruit.  It  (*  in  tin*  nature  of  a system  f-maVd  <n  injwlio 
and  inequality  U>  multiply  its  injustices,  and  m>  party  1 .11  b- 
lievea  in  such  a polity  can  he  trusted  t»  reform  ± lYusrlm 
should  lie  reformed  not  hy  a pinning' Imok  in  the  linmlm  bn  is 
an  axe  at  thp  mot.  The  Kcpuldi.au  party  pmpwrs  tlut  the  urtT 
shall  be  revised  by  its  friends.  The  Democratic  party  -Irruii- 
that  the  taxpayer  shall  Is-  taxed  hy  his  friend*.  I naltw  ifot 
even  a vicious  policy  that  has  rooted  in  the  industrial  •* 
the  country  cannot  la*  deal  roved  al  a blow  without  iliurr  •< 
catastrophe.  Free  trade  in  England  was  nut  atlainnl  In  .oik 
tlight.  hut  hy  the  gradual  elimination  of  protect  nr  ilutir*,  <%-. 
step  justifying  itself  and  gaining  confhlcnrr  |or  the  mvi  TV 
Democratic  parly  should  move  gradually.  I an  steadily.  t-mnr-1  in 
goal  of  a tariff  for  revenue  alone — a tariff  that  will  ridd  th 
largest  (Mjssible  proportion  of  revenue  with  tbr  hurt  p*du 
protection. 


Royalty’s  Golden  Wedding 

king  ntu-Att  11.  tir  nwedkx.  and  him  qikex,  oopiue.  celt.- 
n RATED  OX  Jl’XE  tl  THEIR  UOLOKN  VVEDDIXU.  THE  KIXU  IH 
hkvexty-eioiit  tears  ol.n:  nu;  yt  eex  will  hr  sev  kxtt-onk 
IX  Jl'LY.  TlltY  WERE  MARRIED  WHEN  EDWARD  VII.  WAS  A BOY 

OF  sixnxN 


A Legislative  Vrtmn 

AFTER  THIRTY  YEARS  SERVICE  IX  TIIE  ITWR  W*  Of  Oiv 
UW'S,  JOHN  TYLER  MOIUSAX.  SENATOR  IllOVt  VLAX.VWV  MW 
LIST  WEEK  IX  WASHINGTON,  WITHIN  NINE  MAY*  Of  lll»  1 1‘  HH 
THIRD  BIRTHDAY.  HE  WAN  BORN  AT  AT  tit's.  ItS.XDWitX,  JtH 
’ZD.  livid 


WHAT  WOMEN  DO  FOR  A LIVING 


THAT  the  four  million  women  worker*  in  the  rolled  States 
are  engaged  in  no  less  than  2!»2  distinct  occupations  will  Is- 
surprising  news  to  some.  No  women,  naturally,  an-  reported 
as  United  Stall**  soldiers,  sailor*,  or  marines;  nor  were  any  reported 
a«  menils-rs  of  tlie  lire  department,  or  a*  street -ear  drivers  (though 
two  were  nq»>rted  as  motorola)!,  or  n*  telegraph  and  li-lephone 
linemen,  or  a*  apprentice*  nr  helper*  to  roof-r»  ami  slater*,  or  as 
hrltier*  to  Hteurn  Isiiler  makers  nr  to  hraas-worker*.  Rut  the  reader 
irisv  note  with  interest,  and  perhaps  with  some  astonishment, 
that  -r»  vwanen  are  employed  as  pilots;  that  on  steain-rnilrraid* 
|o  wen-  employed  as  laiggitgenien.  31  as  hrakrtnen.  7 a*  condurtor*. 
4.‘i  as  engineer*  and  firemen,  and  2d  as  switchmen,  yardmen,  ami 
flagmen : that  43  were  carriage  and  hack  drivers;  that  »i  were 
reported  us  ship-carpenter*,  and  2 n»  roofers  ami  slater*:  that  as 
manv  .«*  l*‘*  w,'r,‘  returned  as  ldark*mltlis.  and  5HH  ns  machinists; 
that  H were  boiler-maker*:  that  31  were  rharenni.  .x»k«\  ami  lime 
hurrver*:  and  that  II  were  w.  II  borer-.  Of  ronr*c  these  figure* 
him  little  ecoiuanie  or  *ori»l<«riral  significance  Is-yond  indirating 
that  there  are  few  kind*  of  work  from  which  the  female  sex  is 
absolutely  delaimd.  hy  either  nature,  law  or  custom.  There  were 
125  occupation*  employing  over  loot)  women  eueli,  arid  (J3  employ- 
ing over  5800. 


Not  withstanding  the  irve  reusing  diversity  of  rmpkarrart*  j ‘ 
women,  (lamest ie  service  still  remains  the  tw**l  imp-far' 
of  the  occupations  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Of  tie  <•’-  *- 
women  in  continental  t 'nit- nI  States  report'd  4*  enyaed  o £*" 
fill  omipation*  at  the  time  of  the  Twelfth  Census.  l.lit-5*’  lf 
almost  niie-foiirtli  of  the  total  number,  were  returned  »*  sn'l1* 
It  may  seem  surprising  that  the  next  mod  important  ocrVTatir* 
for  women  I*  that  of  farm  laborer,  and  that  the  mimVr  df  »'•*'* 
rerun-led  n»  following  this  occupation  was  45(1.4(15.  "rat*"*’  '•*  * 
million.  The  significance  of  tin  figures  will  is-  belter  m-I'N" 
if  it  i*  isunteil  out  that  -M’ijOOfl,  or  IH».H  per  rent.,  of  tww  I'*** 
farm  lahorer*  were  reported  flora  the  Southern  State*.  *®f  ’ 
3liMl)4.  nr  70.3  per  cent.  of  the  total  nunhrr.  avre  of  tV  WJ" 
rare.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  277.727.  or  8tMj  pet  cr*1  , 
total  numlier.  were  nii-mls-r*  of  the  farmer*'  foniliev.  repr**01'- 
tlve  wives  nnd  grown-up  daughters  assisting  in  the  wtl  ' 
h(*mc  fnrms.  Next  tn  these  two  leading  eenipatk**  «’*' 
ooeii|Mtion*  not  far  a|»art  in  numerical  importance,  * . 
different  in  eliu racier.  Tln-y  are  tin-  wvu|ati«ai»  »f  'It'”®1 ' _ 
laundress,  tenchi-r.  nnd  farmer.  The  large*!  «f  thr*?  •»xu[w><^ 
that  of  dressmaker — employed  33.S.I4-4  uxibmii  and  the  mui**- 
that  of  farmer — employed  307.706. 
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IN  CAMP  WITH  THE  SEVENTH  NEW  YORK 

DRAWN  BY  GORDON  GRANT 
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" Orby " winning  the  Derby,  the  “Blue  Ribbon”  of  the  Turf,  for  Richard  Croker — E-  W.  Baird's  "Wool  Winder”  second 


Hr.  Croker,  following  the  Derby  custom,  leading  " Orby  ” to  the  Paddock  past  the  Royal  Bo*  occupied  by  King  Edward 


RICHARD  CROKER,  DERBY  WINNER 

THE  ONE  IIIXDRKD  AMI  ENTT-EMiUTII  RI'NNINO  or  THE  ENULIHH  DERBY,  TIIK  MONT  PAMOCH  AND  MONT  COVKTKD  HOWIE  RACK  IX 
THE  WORLD.  WAS  WOM  AT  l.l’SOM  DOWNS.  OX  JI'NE  5.  BY  RH'IIARD  ('IIOKER,  EX-BOM  or  TAMMANY  IIALL,  WITH  HIS  THREE- YEAR-OLD 

colt  “orby."  “ wool  winder"  kimhiikd  neconii,  and  “hlibve  ualliox,"  the  favorite,  third,  sir.  croker  is  the  third 

AMERICAN  WINNER  OK  TIIB  DERRY.  I'lEKHt:  I.ORII.LARD  IIAVINU  WON  IN  IKNI,  WITH  " IWH|COlN,"  AND  WILLIAM  C.  WHITNEY  IN  IIKII, 
WITH  " VOLODYOtNKI."  IN  ITS  SOCIAL  ASMCCT,  MR.  cnoKKR'H  VICTORY  Dill  NOT  ALTOOETIIKR  APPEAL  TO  THE  URITISII  ARISTOCRACY 


MO 
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THE  DRAMATIC  CENSORSHIP  IN  ENGLAND 

•By  W.  G.  FITZ-GERALD 


Lord  Althorpe.  Lord  Chamberlain  of  England 
WITHOUT  Tilt  BAXrTlOX  OF  THE  LORD  CHAMBERLAIN  NO  PLAT 
MAY  HE  I'KOIH  I ED  IX  AXT  THEATRE  IX  GREAT  BRITAIN 


NEVER  since  tin-  Mil  day  wlirn  Walpole  established  the 
Dramatic  Censorship  in  England,  “to  prevrnt  Fielding 
from  expiring  the  corruption  of  Parliament  on  the 
stage."  m>  the  British  la»rd  Chamberlain  ami  hia 
Examiner  of  I'lav*  lai-n  placed  in  mi  emhurra*sing  a 
position  a*  that  whirh  recently  resulted  from  the  sudden  ban  on 
“The  Mikado." 

The  rlaaaic  « iillwrt  and  Sullivan  opera  war  licensed  more  than 
twenty  yearn  ago-  long  before  any  Anglo  Japanese  Allianre  wa* 
dreamed  of.  That  l*-ing  an.  it  war  more  dillieult  to  nine  any 
objection*,  for  no  exception  i*  ever  taken  once  a lirenac  has  la-en 
issued  *nve  where  quest ionahle  addition*  have  lm-n  made.  In  any 
event,  however,  the  episode  ha*  dealt  a severe  blow  at  an  institu- 
tion considered  on  all  *idc*  to  In-  arelutie  and  alwurd. 

An  amu*ing  incident  which  would  sunn  to  heighten  the  absurdity 
of  the  entire  alfuir  nn-urml  recently  at  Chatham.  where  the 
Japanese  war-ship  1'sul.  ul»i  was  lying.  When  Admiral  Sir  Gerald 


Noel,  with  the  chief  military  and  naval  officer*  of  the  station,  was 
entertained  aboard  the  JapAnc*e  man-of-war.  although  these  offi- 
cers had  hunted  imperative  order*  that  their  liand*  should  not 
play  any  of  the  " Mikado  " music,  it  wa*  with  selections  from  this 
very  opera  tliat  tin-  liand  of  tin-  Jupanc**  ship  reguled  them. 

The  Hriti*li  Admiralty  h.-t*  since  removed  tin-  ban  from  the 
" Mikado  ” music,  and  lia*  notified  the  naval  band*  that  they  may 
play  it  again. 

laird  Althorpe,  the  present  Lord  Chamberlain,  receive*  $10,000 
a year,  and  hi*  Dramatic  Censor  or  Examiner  of  Play*.  Mr.  George 
A.  Kedford,  at  suit  $4000.  Tin*  Censor  i*  a permanent  official  of 
tin*  laird  Cltamlierlain  » office.  Mr.  Redford  ha*  now  held  tlie  pout 
lor  aaveral  year*;  having  also  advised  hia  chief*  predeeeasor,  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon. 

Tin*  law  nay*  that  one  copy  of  every  new  play,  prologue,  or 
epilogue,  or  addition  thereto,  intended  for  production  in  any 
theatre  in  Great  Britain.  must  he  *ent  to  (In*  laird  Chamberlain'* 
office  in  St.  James's  Palace  at  least  seven  day*  la-fore  it  i*  first 
acted,  and  1m-  may  refuse  a license  it  In-  consider*  it  tilting  for  him 
to  do  *o.  Nor  is  there  any  appeal  against  hi*  derision.  Tin- 
Examiner  of  Play*  is  the  one  autocrat  in  the  three  kingdom*.  He 
I m*  absolute  power,  without  lent riction,  to  destroy  the  proprrty, 
and  in  some  *en*e  to  damage  the  reputation,  of 'a  certain  cla** 
of  lus  fellow  citizen*. 

The  penalty  for  disobedience  I*  severe.  Not  only  i*  u fine  of 
$250  levied  on  any  person  who  present*  a pirce  either  la-fore  it 
has  been  licensed  or  subsequent  to  its  being  vetoed,  hut  the 
license  of  the  theatre  where  !t  is  presented  i*  entirely  withdrawn 
and  the  building  domed.  Further,  any  one  who  give*  information 
about  an  unlicensed  performance  i*  entitled  to  half  the  fine  of  $250. 

Five  and  a quarter  dollar*  i*  the  duirge  made  for  licensing  a 
one  art  play,  ami  ten  nnd  a half  for  two  acts  or  more. 

The  institution  ha*  been  fiercely  attacked  ever  since  it  was 
e*tahli*hrd.  The  late  Examiner  of  Hava,  Mr.  E.  F.  Smyth  Pigott, 
wa*  contemptuously  referred  to  by  playwrights  and  critics  a*  a 
“ walking  compendium  of  insular  prejudice.” 

“ I have  studied  lh*on'*  play*  pretty  carefully."  this  Censor 
used  to  say.  " and  all  M*  canractera  appear  to  me  morally  de- 
ranged. Ail  tin*  heroine*  are  dissatisfied  spinsters  who  look  upon 
marriage  as  a monopoly;  and  a*  for  the  men,  they  are  all  rascals 
or  imbecile*."  Moreover,  thl*  remarkable  critic  declared  he  had 
licensed  Ibsen's  drama*  simply  because  lie  thought  them  “ too 
absurd  to  do  any  harm  "! 

For  many  year*  the  Briti*h  Dramatic  Censor  lias  been  far  from 
a brilliant  personality.  One  critic  of  his  described  him  as  **  a well- 
connected  mediocrity’ turned  into  the  Tsar  of  tlie  theatre,  and  able 
to  do  tiling*  whirh  no  Prime  Minister  dare  do.”  According  to 
the  official  estimate  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office,  in  ninety- 
eight  out  of  every  hundred  plays  submitted,  no  question  of  moral* 
is  raised  at  all.  Thr  Censor  ha*  nothing  to  do  hut  read  the  drama, 
pocket  hi*  ten  dollar*  fifty,  and  duly  license  the  performance. 

The  present  holder  of  the  office,  as  is  well  known,  absolutely 
refused  to  license  “ Mmina  Vanna,"  " Oedipus  Rex.”  " The  Cenci 
a*  well  a*  “ Ghosts,"  “Mr*.  Warren’s  Profession.”  and  “ lav  CittA 
Morte.”  But  not  one  of  these  raised  five  uproar  caused  by  the 
official  veto  put  upon  the  ever-dclightful  “ Mikado.” 

It  i*  certain,  however,  that  an  influential  body  of  public  opinion 
is  in  favor  nf  the  institution.  *'  Abolish  the  Dramntic  Censorship," 
say  these,  “and  you  exchange  the  opinion  of  an  intelligent  and 
unbiassed  individual  for  that  of  twelve  jurymen.  And  then  where 
are  you?  Can  greengrocer*  decide  a delicate  artistic  question? 
Or  i*  the  Director  of  Drury  Unr  to  Is*  summoned  first  to  Bow 
Street  and  afterwards  to  the  Old  Hailey  to  discuss  the  length  of 
hi*  ballet  girl*’  *kirt*T"  Oliver  humorous  pictuiea  were  drawn  of 
Sir  Charles  Wyndlmin.  George  Alexander,  and  other  actor  manager* 
arguing  the  propriety  of  their  low  cofm-dinn’*  joke*  before  a 
stolid  jury  of  John  Hulls— all  I urning  to  prove  their  moral  sym- 
pathies tu’  a Puritan  world! 


THE  FALL  OF  THE  FAKIR 

By  JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS 


OTT  1 am  a hold  Nature  Fakir. 

With  a bubbling  fountain  pen. 

! write  up  the  l*-a*1*  of  my  Maker, 
And  tell  what  they  might  have  Imcii. 
I’ve  told  strange  tab-*  of  Pink  Monkeys 
Who  tulked  o’er  a telephone; 

And  yarn*  of  green-violet  Donkeys 
I’ve  met  in  tlie  Torrid  Zone. 

My  story  of  “Curly  tlu-  Boa,” 

Who  *at  on  a Sausage  Link*. 

And  hatched  out  Bonn-  seventy-four 

Small  caddies  with  black  "woolly  kinks. 
Is  now  in  it*  hundredth  edition, 

And  moke*  other  Naturalists  blue. 
Although.  I must  make  the  admission, 

It  isn’t  quite  all  of  it  true. 

The  yarn  that  I told  of  the  lo-opard 
That  ate  up  a whole  flock  of  geese. 

Then  wn-piii**  went  up  to  tlie  Shepherd 
Ari  l offered  ti  tall  tin-  i’oli  c. 


lla*  covered  me  over  with  glory. 

And  sold  like  a gusher  of  oil. 

Though  in  part*  that  most  wonderful  story 
Wasn't  written  according  to  Ilnyle. 

Ami  thin  my  great  tale  of  the  Rooster 
That  fought  with  the  Elephant  Queen, 

In  seventeen  hard  round*  induced  her 
Tu  lire  the  sanguineous  scene. 

Filled  million*  with  marvelling  wonder 
At  thought  of  .-m-h  strenuous  act*. 
Though  Nuluralist*  rent  me  usunder 
For  rarcle**ly  using  the  fact*. 

But  now  I am  filled  with  repining. 

With  worry  and  trouble  and  fear. 

The  President's  ripped  tin?  gold  lining 
From  out  my  ebullient  career. 

He's  sent  me  a Is-ninn  so  mellow 
It’*  laid  me  out  frigid  and  Hat. 

Anil  woist  uf  it  nil  though  it's  yellow, 

It's  not  a real  lemon  at  that.’ 
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He  could  hear  the  men  panting  aa  they  staggered  on 


THE  CHARGE 

By  CAPTAIN  M.  B.  STEWART,  U.S.A. 

DRAWINGS  BY  HKN'KY  RALEIGH 


TIIK  regiment  trailed  slowly  out  of  the  wood*  and  pushed 
steadily  to  the  (rout  until  a crashing  volley  tore  its  way 
through  the  ranks  and  spread  it  in  n long  line  of 
scrambling  skirmisher*  to  the  left  of  tin*  road,  where  It 
lav  panting,  hidden  under  the  shelter  of  the  jungle's  edge. 
For  a time  tin*  Hoy.  crouching  behind  the  line  of  his  eompany, 
wuited  jmt i«*nt I v for  the  romntund  to  advance.  An  aide  riding  to 
the  rear  "hook  Ids  head  in  answer  to  the  Bnv'a  inquiry. 

" Ikm'l  know.”  he  called  over  hi*  shoulder.  ” Support.  I reckon.” 
When  the  first  excitement  hud  died  away.  the  Hoy  rose  and 
wandered  aimlessly  up  and  down  the  line  of  Ids  company,  slashing 
among  the  weeds  with  his  sword  or  pointing  and  thrusting  at 
imaginary  adversaries  in  the  brush,  t k-casiunally  he  stopped  to 
observe  a colony  of  ants  ut  the  foot  of  the  mango-tree  in  rear  of 
the  centre. 

The  hissing  whine  of  a hilllet,  lower  living  than  its  mate*,  re- 
called him  to  the  work  ut  bund,  and  lie  glanced  inquiringly  to  the 


Du>u  liy  Ucury  l neigh 

"You  heard  that  command.  Why  didn't  you  move?" 


right,  where  Ids  captain  stood  peering  steadily  through  bis  glasses 
to  the  front,  then  resumed  Ids  trudging  down  the  line,  wondering 
impatiently  when  it  would  begin. 

Sinn*  dawn  the  gun*  of  tin*  buttery*  on  the  hill  in  the  rear  had 
burked  with  monotonous  regularity,  punctuating  the  increasing 
roar  in  the  valley  below  with  spiteful  crack*  which  rolled  out 
over  the  little  town  to  reverberate  thunderously  from  the  hills 
Iwynnd.  On  the  heels  of  each  came  the  gasping  rush  of  air  and 
dreary  swish  which  marked  tin*  flight  of  the  long,  thin  projectile. 
From  all  aide*  came  the  rattling,  stinging  spat  of  riile*  and  the 
crash  of  volleys,  which  tore  through  the  tangled  jungle  growth, 
lieu v lug  and  tossing  in  the  storm  of  death,  its  silence  echoing  to 
the  clacking  of  hands  mi  and  the  swishing  of  anguished  foliage. 

To  tlie  Hoy  it  was  merely  a prelude,  long  drawn  out  and 
monotonous.  A touch  on  the  shoulder  had  wakened  him  from 
his  soggy  blankets  to  fumble  in  the  darkne**.  and  stumble  numbly 
along  in  the  wake  of  hi*  company  in  tin*  first  grisly  streak*  of 
dawn.  The  opening  gun  from  the  hatterv  and  the ’first  round" 
from  the  infantry  in  the  valley  Mow  had  stung  him  into  prick- 
ling consciousness  and  eager  expectancy  which  two  hours  of  halt- 
ing progress  and  waiting  in  the  stifling  sultriness  of  the  jungle 
liad  dispelled. 

With  wearied  patience  In*  turned  once  more  to  the  ant-hill. 
One  (Mitient  fellow  labored  |iend«trntly  to  expel  from  Ids  home  a 
particle  of  mountainous  proportions.  Three  time*  lie  braced  him- 
self and  essayed  to  thrust  ft  from  hi*  door,  and  each  time  lie  fell 
hack  under  its  crushing  weight.  With  infinite  care  the  lloy 
stooped,  and  with  tin*  tip  of  hi*  sword  rolled  away  the  obstruction, 
careful  not  to  disturb  the  worker,  then  turned  to  resume  his 
march  up  and  down  the  line.  The  men  lay  silently  in  place,  some 
with  hat*  pulled  down  over  their  eye*,  sleeping  peacefully;  other* 
with  nervous  care  examining  their  loaded  rilles  over  and  over 
again:  others,  gazing  into  space,  waited  patiently,  as  he  was  waiting, 
fur  the  supreme  moment. 

A hand  on  his  shoulder  aroused  him  n second  time  to  a con- 
sciousness of  his  surrounding*,  and  he  turned  to  look  into  his 
captain'*  serious  eyes.  He  noticed  that  thr  rugged  and  stubbly 
I warded  face  was  tense  and  pale,  and  that  new  lines  Had  cut  deep 
furrows  alsiut  the  kindly  mouth. 

” We  are  to  advance  now.  Hoy,”  he  said.  “ We  go  in  on  the 
left  of  the  Thirty-third,  straight  to  our  fnmt.  See  Dial  the  men 
are  ready  for  the  signal.”  Then  lie  added,  n*  the  Hoy  salntnl  and 
moved  away:  “Don't  let  them  bunch  during  the  advance.  Keep 
them  well  deployed." 

The  men  had  raised  themselves  to  their  rllmwo,  each  with  an 
eye  alert  for  their  captain’s  signal.  When  It  came,  they  rose 
silently,  adjusted  their  equipment*,  arid  "book  themselves  into 
their  Ml*  for  the  race  arros*  the  open, 

From  the  left  of  the  line  came  a thud  which  told  it*  tale 
even  to  the  inexperienced  cars  of  the  Bov.  and  a man  fell  in  his 
place,  to  lie  writhing  on  the  ground,  his  desperate  eyes  staring 
upward  at  the  patch  of  blue  between  the  tangled  vines.  The  Buy 
shuddered  and  turned  away.  There  was  nnother  thud,  this  time 
nearer,  and  a sergeant  beside  him  clasped  hi*  hand  to  his  *lde 
and  sank  with  a utifled  moan  to  his  knees.  The  men  in  ranks 
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shifted  uneasily.  *»nr 
ing  helplessly  at  t hoi r 
fallen  nminidr*. 

A sickening  luux'a 
possessed  t |M.  |ii»y. 

The  world  swam  lie- 
fore  hi*  eye*.  1 1 i« 
head  throbbed  with 
the  hammering  chug 
of  fr<<in  hi* 

palpitating  heart.  In 
front  of  him.  hi*  com- 
pany moved  to  the 
open,  gat  In- ring  im 
pel ii*  with  each  step 
for  the  i|n»h  In-fore 
them.  Him  own  leg* 

• Imre. | the  |iurnlv*i* 
of  hi*  luinic  stricken 
hrain.  From  hi*  lutiol 
dangled  the  *word  In- 
i| neat  bed  to  him  by  a 
fat  her  who  had 
hIm-uI  lied  it  in  honor. 

Ah  though  seeking 
Illght.  lie  Mured 
de*|ierattdy  about  him. 

Itehilid  u hush,  his 
face  distorted  with 
the  fear  he  did  not  try 
to  conceal,  crouched 
a man  of  the  com- 
pany. As  lie  looked 
at  him.  the  Hoy's  fear 
was  lost  in  sudden 
anger  This  man  was 
disobeying  orders  de- 
liberately ; lie  had 
heard  the  command 
and  had  not  moved, 

The  habit  of  diseipline 
ingrained  obsessed  the 
Hoy. 

" You  heard  that 
command,”  he  scream- 
ed. " Why  didn't 
you  move?” 

The  reply  was  a 
*narl  of  frightened 
rage,  and  the  Boy 
dmve  his  fist  into  the 
livid,  quivering  fare. 

••  tiet  up.  blast  you!”  he  jianled.  choked  with  anger,  and  ilragging 
the  skulker  to  hi*  feet,  drove  him  before  him  out  of  the  brush. 

Out  lu  the  n|ien  the  ground  around  th.-m  pulfed  in  a hundred 
places,  spurting  dust  into  tlieir  face*.  The  aun  Ls-at  mercilessly 
down  U|Hin  them.  Iteeking  |s>rspiration  Minded  them  with  its 
brine.  Here  and  there  11  man  stumbled  and  fell,  to  struggle  to  his 
knees  and  fall  again.  Near  the  protection  of  a hiilock  one  slack- 
ened his  pact*,  and  the  lloy  roared  angrilv  at  him.  Down  the 
cheeks  of  another  tear*  flowed  unrestrainccfly.  and  the  Bov.  run- 
ning hy  his  side,  cursed  him  for  a coward.  Another  sworr  with 
pain  and  rage,  hut  still  -tumbled  on,  and  the  Hoy’s  heart  swelled 
■ympat helically,  "tit**!  for  you.  Kelly!”  he  cried  to  him. 

Ilalf-wav  down  the  stretch  n volley  crashed  through  the  line 
anti  for  an  instant  it  wavered. 

” (»o  on!  W lint's  the  matter  with  you!”  the  Boy  yelled  at  the 
faltering  men.  “ fio  on!”  Then,  leaping  nlu-ad  of  tin-  wave  rent,  he 
called  hack  : " <'t»inr  on,  then,  damn  you!  f'omr  on!" 

There  was  hut  one  thought  in  Ids  mind  now  a*  he  aped  down  the 
burning  stretch:  one  consuming.  Instinctive  dewire  piweMwl  him: 
“On.  on,  fur  Ond'a  sake,  on!”  until  lie  could  seize  that  silent  foe 
by  the  throat  ami  choke  out  the  life  which  sought  his  own.  His 
fingers  ached  with  straining  at  the  thought,  his  muscles  throbbed 
ami  swelled  in  antici|tation.  Hot  blood  surging  through  Ida  brain 
hammered  tlie  ceaseless  refrain.  "On,  on,  for  (iwl'i  sake,  on!  Why 
are  you  so  slow!" 

Somewhere,  the  Hoy  was  dimly  conscious  that  bugles  were  blow- 
ing. commands  wen  being  shouted,  and  men  were  cheering  hoarsely. 
Behind  him  he  could  hear  the  men  panting  as  they  staggered  on 
deeper  ami  deeper  info  the  hell,  but  closer  to  the  foe.  At  last 
there  nme  before  his  straining  eyes  a line  of  pallid  men  who 
loaded  anti  fired  at  him  with  dogged  persistence. 

“Ah,  there  you  are.  are  yeti!"  and  lie  reached  out  his  hands 
to  grasp  their  hared  throats  over  the  intervening  space.  Ah,  Hod! 
would  he  never  reach  them!  Hi*  feet  seemed  leaden,  and  he 
cur  set  1 them  in  his  mind  for  holding  him  hack  from  the  line  of 
throats. 

Hah!  That  went  home,  and  that,  ami  that,  and  that,  and  that, 
too,  and  with  the  strength  of  fury  he  hurled  the  clicking  weapon 
in  a frightened,  upturned  face.  Around  him.  men  thrust  umi 
clubbed,  ami  the  thrusts  ami  thuds  mingled  with  hoarse  panting 
and  shuddering  gu-|t*. 

Again  he  heard  the  hugles  sounding.  "What?  Recall? 
Surely — " 

Tlie  men  stood  in  silent  group*,  leaning  panting  upon  their 
ritles  as  they  moppet!  their  hunting  faces  nntl  gazed  about  them 
with  dazed  incomprehension.  Off  to  tlie  front  scattering  shots 
and  the  shrill  bugles  of  the  cavalry  told  of  the  pursuit.  The 
charge  was  over;  the  price  of  victory" lay  in  silence  on  the  burning 


Around  him  men  thrust  and  dubbed 


“ Thank  Cod,  mv  lioy 
of  you.  You’re  a — yoi 
right.  You  led  that  charge! 


field  behind  them  ; the 
coat  of  defeat  lay 
crumpled  in  tlie 
trenches  at  their  feet. 

Tlie  Hoy  raised  hi* 
•word  to  return  it. 
anti  the  sight  of  it* 
crimsoned  blade 
brought  hack  all  the 
sickening  horror 
which  for  tin*  moment 
lie  had  forgotten,  ami 
he  knew  himself  once 
more  for  what  lie  was. 
lie  knew  why  he  had 
struck  the  tpiaking 
devil  behind  the  bush, 
why  he  had  cursed 
tin*  wavering  line  uml 
hud  rushed  raving 
ahead  of  it.  Tin* 
brick-red  color  surged 
up  into  his  face.  He 
hud  shown  it  to  the 
men  and  they  knew. 
Doubtless  they  whis- 
|s*rcd  it  among  them- 
selves. 

Yrllow!  Yes-,  that 
was  it.  He  was  yel- 
low, and  he  knew 

U. 

Dimly  he  saw  his 
captain  coming  slowly 
down  the  line.  Hi's 
eye*  smarted  and 
burned,  his  gorge  rose 
and  choked  him.  and 
he  tried  dumbly  to 
pray  that  he  might  Is* 
spared  the  sting  of 
hi*  captain's  reproach. 
With  downcast  eye* 
and  bursting  heart  lie 
waited  for  the  humili- 
ation tliat  wa*  to 
come,  and  the  n, 
faintly  rising  above 
the  surging  roar  tliat 
17  ‘•'■'•s'1  drummed  in  hi*  car*, 

he  heard  his  captain's 
voice. 

the  grizzled  veteran  cried.  " I’m  proud 
Why.  damn  you.  Boy,  you're  all 
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14  Tm  proud  of  you.  You  led  that  charge  f” 
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EUROPE’S  UNLOVING  COUSINS-ROYAL 

WHY  ENGLAND  AND  GERMANY  HAVE  GOT  ON  EACH  OTHER’S  NERVES 

By  SYDNEY  BROOKS 

LONDON  CORRESPONDENT  FOR  "HARPER'S  WEEKLY" 


London.  7amt  i.  1007. 

A PARTY  of  English  journalists,  containing  two  or  three  who 
are  in  the  very  front  rank  of  their  profession  and  who 
Mi  mg  to  the  best  type  of  English  publicist,  is  at  tbi*t 
1 nu> incut  touring  through  Germany  on  a mission  of  interna- 
tional good-will.  They  appear  to  lx*  having  a thoroughly 
gnocl  time.  (loyally  itself  could  not  !«•  expected  to  cover  more 
ground.  t«  111*1x1-1  more  centres  of  industry.  to  attend  a greater 
number  of  banquet*  and  receptions,  to  lx-  more  persistently  ac- 
claimed and  honored.  To-day  * papers,  for  instance,  report  that 
they  have  not  only  witnessed  a parade  of  the  Puttuhuu  garrison, 
with  the  Kniperur  himself  leading  the  Cuirassiers  of  the  Guard, 
and  three  of  hia  Mins  figuring  among  the  officers,  hut  have  also 
been  entertained  at  luncheon  by  (1m*  Kaiser  in  hi*  own  inimitably 
facile  and  felicitous  fashion.  It  i*  very  clear,  indeed,  that  ail 
Germany  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  ha*  lxs*n  at  unwearying 
(twins  to  make  the  visit  as  pleasant  and  us  distinguished  a*  |xm- 
»ihlf.  The  compliment  to  the  profession  is  one  to  which  no 
journalist  who  take*  hia  work  seriously  can  be  inmnlblr. 

|tut  if  i*  rather  from  the  potitieal  {stint  of  view  dial  a pilgrimage 
of  Knglislt  editor*  to  Germany,  in  the  prewnt  slate  of  Anglo  Ger- 
man relation*,  lias  to  be  considered.  I do  not  recall  unytliing  in 
history  quite  like  the  highly-charged  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and 
mutual  irritability  that  exist*  lx* tween  the  peoples  of  these  two 
countries.  They  are  engaged  in  what  Ini*  all  the  appearance  of 
being  a perpetual  battle  of  Iu  t/unifium.  Each  naLiuii,  or  at  least 
a considerable  and  vociferous  section  of  each  nation,  seem*  to  re- 
gard the  o titer  as  tin*  bogey-man  of  European  polities.  Germany 
cannot  add  a ship  to  her  navy  without  a wore  of  English  journals 
proclaiming  at  once  that  " IhlrmU  e*t  Germania " must  be  the 
motto  of  lintiidi  policy.  King  Edward  cannot  take  a Mediterranean 
holiday  without  sending  a shiver  of  alarm  through  the  Gentian 
people,  a majority  of  whom  quite  honestly  lxdieve  the  King  to  be 
un  arch- intriguer  again*!  Germany's  security,  and  a sleepless 
contriver  of  anti-German  plot*  ami  coalition*.  The  Knglish  Prime 
Minister  (annul  mukr  u very  tentative  ami  modest  proposal  for 
the  limitation  of  armaments  without  rousing  in  Germany  a terri- 
fied eon  viol  ion  that  another  British  campaign  against  the  Father- 
lutul  is  on  foot . Krerything  (hat  happen*  that  in  any  way  affects 
the  international  position  of  England  or  Germany  is  wired  upon 
mid  distorted  and  given  an  anti-British  or  an  anti  German  point 
by  the  press  of  both  countries.  A third-rate  German  politician 
makes  an  Anglophobe  speech:  his  words  are  wired  up  next  morn- 
ing piping  hot  cm  every  English  hi cakfuat-talde.  An  insigniiicant 
London  rag  prints  a savage  anti-German  editorial:  by  evening- 
time  all  Germany  is  reading  it.  The  thirdrnteness  of  the  politician 
and  the  insignificance  of  the  journal  are  trifles  it  is  not  thought 
worth  while  to  explain. 

It  is  in  this  way.  ns  much  as.  if  not  more  than,  in  any  other, 
that  Anglic  German  relations  have  been  wrought  up  into  their 
present  state  of  irrational  animosity.  The  two  people*  glower  at 
one  another  across  the  North  Sea  amid  an  endless  fusillade  of 
recriminations.  Each  seem*  to  lw  convinced  tluit  tin*  other  is  only 
waiting  for  its  chance.  Kach  i*  falling  into  the  deplorable  habit 
of  »|**iking  of  a war  between  them  as  ” Inevitable.”  Each  is  de- 
veloping that  mental  condition  in  which  reason  and  probability 
cease  to  count.  Each  has  on  hand  a ready-made  and  portentous 
list  of  acts  of  hostility  and  liad  faith  which  it  hurls  at  the  other's 
head.  And  what  is  most  curious,  and  from  some  standpoints  most 
disquieting,  is  lliut  in  all  this  wa-te  of  controversy  neither  side 
seem*  able  to  fasten  on  anything  definite  and  tangible  to  quarrel 
over.  The  contest  is  not  one  of  facts  but  of  possibilities.  It  is  not 
so  much  taken  up  with  what  has  happened  or  with  what  is  hapfien- 
ing  now,  hs  with  what  may  hap|xii  in  some  unspecified  future. 
England  and  Germany,  in  short,  have  got  on  each  other's  nerve*,  and 
from  fighting  chimeras  of  their  own  invention  they  are  getting 
within  measurable  distance  of  fighting  one  another.  Yet  I think  I 
am  well  within  the  truth  In  saying  that  the  two  countries  are 
separated  by  no  tangible  dispute,  or  at  any  rate  by  no  dispute  that 
concern*  themselves  alone.  Such  difference*  as  Imp  them  apart 
are.  in  the  main,  differences  that  have  not  come  to  a head,  and 
may  never  do  so.  They  are  differences  of  underlying  tendencies. 
But  whether  these  tendencies  are  working  along  jwirallel  or  upon 
converging  linps,  whether  they  will  proceed  side  by  side  or  meet  at 
some  {mint  and  furiou«tv  dash,  only  the  future  can  decide.  And 
to  attempt  to  forecast  the  very  worst  the  future  can  produce  ami 
to  make  it  the  basis  of  present-day  enmity  scents  to  me  a work 
of  unmitigated  folly. 

All  Englishmen  /cel  that  it  would  be  better  for  England  if  she 
had  more  of  the  German  in  her  blood,  her  {tolicies,  Iter  administra- 
tion, her  instinctive  ways  of  locking  at  things.  Even  those  who  sus- 
pect the  aims  and  drift  of  Germany's  diplomacy  admire  her  as  an 
object-lesson  in  organized  and  microscopic  efficiency,  gladly  ac- 
knowledge that  any  nation  might  envy  her  the  possession  of  so 
inspiring  a ruler  a*  the  Kaiser,  and  do  not  attempt  to  conceal 
their  profound  respect  for  the  qualities  of  intellect  and  character 
that  in  less  than  a century  have  converted  a congeries  of  petty, 
quarrelsome,  disjointed,  and  wholly  lifeless  Ktates  into  a powerful 
and  L'nitrd  Empire.  There  i»,  no  doubt,  much  in  the  form  and 


spirit  of  tin*  German  government  that  aobpr  Englishmen  dislike, 
but  they  sensibly  conclude  that  if  Germany  i*  satisfied  with  the 
general  structure  of  her  polity  it  is  not  England's  business  to  !*• 
dissatisfied.  They  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  ” liberalixe " Ger- 
many or  to  agitate  for  the  lefonn  of  the  German  Foreign  Office. 
As  the  first  naval  Power  in  the  world,  they  are  interested  in  the 
growth  of  the  German  navy,  but  they  have  no  more  idea  of  attempt 
ing  to  limit  that  growth  than  of  'demanding  that  t(u*sia  should 
reduce  her  land  forces.  It.  is  perfectly  open  to  Englishmen  to  he- 
lieve  that  Gerntany’n  naval  ambition*  are,  and  iu  the  nature  of 
things  must  be.  the  greatest  danger  Hint  menace*  the  British 
Empire.  But  as  they  cannot  prevent  Germany  from  building  ships, 
and  as  mere  railing  is  sc  useless , ineffectual,  and  undignified,  the 
best  Policy  for  Great  Britain  la  surely  to  maintain  her  relative 
xuixTiority  at  sea  with  as  little  noiac  or  fuss  as  poMsible,  to  re- 
inforce that  superiority  by  diplomatic  agreements,  and  to  treat 
Germany  on  that  footing’  of  present-day  friendliness  which  i* 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  suspicion  or  the  conviction  of  future 
enmity.  Austria  II ungurv  and  Italy,  it  is  worth  rememliering.  are 
not  merely  friends  but  allies  on  a’ much  more  sender  basis  than 
that,  and  even  though  it  be  u fair  surmise  that  the  German  navy 
may  one  clay  serve  a*  a spear-head  for  an  anti- British  coalition, 
so  remote  a possibility,  and  one  that  is  equally  applicable  to  all 
navies,  ought  not  to  disturb  English  opinion  at  the  present  day 
or  to  determine  the  whole  trend  of  Anglo-German  relations. 

Vet  if  Anglo-German  ill-will  can  be  explained  by  reference’ 'to 
any  specific  cause*,  the  first  of  those  cause*  is  that  Germany  is 
Ix-i-oming,  as  she  was  hound  to  become,  a strong  naval  Power.  1 do 
not  attach  very  much  importance  to  the  commercial  rivalry  of  the 
two  peoples  as  a factor  in  promoting  bad  feeling.  Commercial 
rivalry  becomes  only  a grievance  when  popular  feeling  is  other- 
wi»c  inflamed.  The  English  will  continue  to  be  the  friends  and 
allies  of  Japan  even  when  Japan  has  become  their  greatest  com- 
petitor in  the  markets  of  the  Ear  East,  and  importa  and  exports 
enter  into  no  Englishman's  attitude  towards  the  Imppy  relations 
that  obtain  between  his  country  and  France  and  the  United 
Slate*.  A far  more  serious  and  actual  cause  of  Anglo- German  mis- 
trust is  to  be  found  iu  Germany’s  attitude  towards  France  and 
towards  the  entente  cordial*.  England  and  France  have  entered 
into  certain  mutual  arrangements  that  make  Anglo-German  rela- 
tions very  much  dependent  on  Franco-German  relations.  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  when  lie  accepted  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
laid  down  that  an  Anglo-German  rapprncAemrnf  was  possible  “ pro- 
vided it  lie  dearly  understood  that  nothing  we  do  in  our  relations 
with  Germany  is  in  any  way  to  impair  our  existing  good  relations 
with  France.”  From  this  proviso  he  proceeded  to  deduce  the 
inference  that  the  condition  of  any  improvement  in  Anglo-Ger- 
man relations  must  be  that  •*  the  relations  of  Germany  with 
France,  on  all  matters  that  come  under  the  Anglo-French  agree- 
ment, should  be  fair  and  good  also."  By  these  declarations  both 
tlw  government  and  the  English  people  still  stand.  There  is  no 
desire  among  Englishmen,  in  spite  of  a pxxl  deal  nf  wild  talk, 
to  give  an  anti-German  point,  to  British  diplomacy.  There  is, 
on  the  contrary,  a consciousness  t Hut  while  England  and  Germany 
are  estranged  the  position  of  France  is  made  harder  and  not 
easier;  and  there  is  a strong  wish  that  Franco-German  relations, 
for  the  sake  of  all  three  Powers,  might  lw  rearranged  on  a basis 
of  confidence  and  equality.  Friendship  with  France  ha*  come 
to  !*■  the  pivot  of  England's  Euriqieun  policy,  and  the  Power  that 
i"  unable  to  accept  that  friendship,  and  to  conform  with  it,  neces- 
sarily bar*  itself  out  from  the  complete  good-will  of  this  country. 
When  France  and  Germany  come  to  terms,  England  and  Germany 
will  not  be  long  in  following  suit. 

Here,  possibly,  is  the  one  real  obstacle  to  an  Anglo-German 
understanding.  The  other  obstacles  are  the  product  of  imaginative 
gnc*s-work.  There  are  Englishmen  who  maintain  that  looking  to 
Germany’s  past  and  to  her  present  strength  and  needs,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  regard  the  era  of  German  expansion  aa  definitely  closed, 
or  to  feel  absolutely  certain  that  it  may  not  be  prolonged  at  Great 
Britain's  expense,  Germany,  they  say,  is  passing  from  a mainly 
agricultural  <0  a mainly  industrial  state.  She  is  building  a power- 
ful and  cohesive  fleet.  * She  needs  colonies  to  receive  her  surplus 
population.  It  would  therefore,  they  argue,  be  only  natural  if 
ncr  ambition*  and  necessities  were  to  cause  her  to  look  with  a 
certain  hostility  upon  the  Power  that  possesses  alt  that  she  is 
striving  for;  and  they  proceed  to  enumerate  in  detail  all  the  un- 
friendly ad  inn*  which  the  Gcnnan  government  ha*  committed  in 
tbs  last  fifteen  year*  or  Mb  Thm  may.  I do  nut  deny  it.  be  some 
thing  in  that  argument,  though  it  is  easy  to  carry  it  too  far,  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  same  process  of  reasoning,  pushed  to  the  same 
extremes  of  unreality,  would  make  it  wellnigh  impossible  for 
any  two  Powers  to  live  together  in  {ware.  A good  manv  English- 
men are  coming  to  see  this  ami  are  beginning  to  wish  that  a halt 
could  tie  called  in  the  anti-German  campaign.  I fancy  that  their 
wishes  are  in  the  way  of  fulfilment,  and  that  the  campaign  i* 
gradually  wearing  itself  out.  In  another  five  years  England  and 
Germany  may  lx*  friends,  with  a friendship  tempered  by  a mutual 
and  wary  vigilance.  Even  that  would  be  a great  improvement 
on  their  present  relation*. 


THE  SINKING  OF  THE  BATTLE -SHIP  “MINNESOTA’S"  LAUNCH  IN  WHICH  SIX  MIDSHIPMEN 
AND  FIVE  SAILORS.  ALL  WHO  WERE  ABOARD  LOST  THEIR  LIVES  IN  HAMPTON  ROADS 


iv  7.  t'*  III*  )*inrU-»«  OBiul  Pkirt.  HiH* 


TIIK  LAt’Nt’ll  WAN  RmRNIXU  I -ATE  AT  XIOIIT  TO  TIIF.  “ MINlfBMUTA  ” WITH  THE  PARTY  UK  OFKMKRM  WHO  II  \0  ATTENDED  A DANCE 
AT  TIIE  JAMESTOWN  EXPOSITION.  IN  WTAITT  OF  AITl’AL  KNOWLEDGE.  IT  I*  M’PPONKD  THAT  THE  I.ACNCII  RAN  AHII'L  OK  A TOWI.NU 
HAWSER  IN  TIIE  DARKNESS  AND  Vf.AN  TIU’H  IPSET.  THE  UWT  MEN  WERE  MIDSHIPMAN  nill.ll'  IIENKY  FIELD.  MIDSHIPMAN  IIERIIEKT 
L.  HOLDEN.  M IliM  II I PM  A N WIU.IAM  II.  STEVENSON.  MIDSHIPMAN  W.  It.  II.RICII.  OF  TIIE  **  M I N N EJWJT  A MIDSHIPMAN  F.  P.  IIOIAMIH  OF 
TIIE  BATT1.K-MIIIP  " IAIN  NEATH  IT.”  A Nil  MIDSHIPMAN  HENRY  CLAY  Ml  REIN  OF  TIIE  BATTLESHIP  '*  IOWA/’AMi  JESSE  E.  CONN.  COAL* 
PAMMEH : O.  W.  WKHTPIIAL.  FIREMAN:  ANU  SEAMEN  K.  II.  DUDMO.N.  F.  II.  I’Ll’ M HER.  ANI»  II.  I..  VANHORN.  ALL  OF  THE  M MINNESOTA.”  AT 
THE  TIME  OF  WRITING  ONLY  rOCR  BODIES  HAVE  BEEN  RECOVERED,  THOME  OF  MIDSHIPMEN  FIEUI,  STEVENSON.  AMI  HOLCOMB.  ANU 
FIREMAN  WEHTNIAL.  THE  PHOTOGRAPH  SHOWS  TIIE  WRECKED  LAVNCII  RAISED  FROM  TIIE  ROTTOM 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  A NEW  MOTOR  FUEL  AS  A 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  GASOLINE 


THE  advance  In  the  price  of  gasoline.  due  to  the  more  gen- 
eral use  of  motors  for  pleasure  and  commercial  purpose*, 
and  the  certainty  of  an  increasing  demand  because  of 
the  immense  development  of  the  motor  industry, 
have  led  to  efforts,  in  England,  to  find  a suitable 
substitute  for  this  fuel.  Then  there  is  apprehension  that 
gasoline  may  lie  raised  more  in  price  than  is  legitimately 
justified  by  its  greater  use.  because  motorists  are  so  dependent 
upon  it.  As  possible  alternative*  or  sulistitutes.  crude  petroleum, 
|Mtraffin,  kcT«**cnp.  slinle  oil,  benzol,  alcohol,  and  acetylene  are 
mentioned.  Sonic  of  these,  though  unsuitable  for  use  alone, 
are  said  to  give  In-Iter  results  when  combined  with  another  hvdro- 
carliou. 

Crude  petroleum  is  regarded  us  unsatisfactory  because  of  its 
heaviness,  except  in  specially  designed  engines,  such  as  arc  not  now 
generally  in  u»e.  Paraffin.  though  efficient  and  powerful,  is  held 
to  lie  objectionable  liocaiise  of  the  difficulty  of  starting  up  an 
engine  from  the  cold,  am)  liecause  the  oil  has  a tendency  to  creep 
over  the*  motor  and  injure  its  contents.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  use  of  a small  amount  of  petrol  makes  paraffin  more  adaptable, 
but  this  can  be  advanced  in  price  us  easily  ns  petrol  if  it  should 
come  into  use  ns  a motor  fuel.  Shale  oil  is  ohtaimNl  from  a bitumi- 
nous shale  found  in  the  coal  of  the  Midlothian  district.  Though  it 
i«  said  to  have  good  results,  the  supply  is  comparatively  small. 
Acetylene  has  liccn  used  successfully  when  combined  with  paraffin 
or  with  alcohol,  and  when  water  U Injected  Into  the  cylinder  of 
the  engine  during  the  firing  stroke.  It  is  feared  it  will  be  found 


too  coatlv  under  present  conditions  of  manufacture,  but  it  is 
argued  that  a tendency  to  use  acetylene  might  easily  result  in 
reducing  the  cost  of  manufacture;  used  by  itself  it  is  thought 
to  be  likely  to  strain  and  damage  n motor  engine,  through  the 
great  force  of  its  explosion. 

Alcohol  and  acetylene  have  heen  combined  experimentally  for 
motor-fuel  purposes  with  some  degree  of  auecesa,  but  the  difficulty 
is  in  ascertaining  what  should  Is*  the  relative  proportion*  of  the 
two  ingredients.  This  combination  cannot,  it  is  felt,  become  com- 
mercially useful  in  the  L'nited  Kingdom  for  motor  purpose*  until 
alcohol  can  tie  produced  much  more  cheaply.  The  high  inland 
revenue  tax  now  keeps  up  the  price  of  alcohol,  though  it  can  be 
produced  very  cheaply  from  many  substances  of  little  value.  If 
alcohol  alone  were  u*o*d  for  internal  combustion  engines,  the  de- 
sign of  such  rnginc*.  it  is  said,  would  have  to  la*  changed  to  in- 
sure complete  combustion.  The  difficulty  in  starting  an  engine 
from  alcohol  because  of  the  cold  can,  it  is  asserted.  In*  overcome 
h.v  using  either  a vupori/er  or  a burner  or  a small  quantity  of 
petrol  in  the  initial  stages. 

Benzol  is  regarded  as  perhaps  the  alternative  fuel  most  likely 
to  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  question.  It  is  produced  during  the 
distillation  of  coal  at  gas  works,  and  it  is  thought  that  it  can  Im* 
manufactured  in  sufficient  quantities  and  sold  at  a fair  price  if 
the  demand  arises  for  it.  It  is  more  powerful  than  petrol,  and 
experiments  made  with  it  are  said  to  have  been  most  encouraging, 
although  the  small  percentage  of  sulphuric  acid  it  contains  give* 
rise  to  rather  an  unpleasant  odor  in  the  exhaust. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

AS  lie  vu  going  to  Hluck horn's  store  the  next  morning  to  in- 
/\  quire  about  the  prisoner.  Cannai  met  (lamer  coming  out 
/ 1 of  (lie  barber  shop.  where  he  had  juafc  been  shaved. 
a It  ••  Any  nnrar  Carson  asked,  in  it  guarded  voice,  though 
they  were  really  nul  of  earshot  of  any  one. 

" No  actual  new*."  (lamer  replied.  stroking  Ida  jiowdered  chin, 
" but  I don’t  like  the  lav  of  the  land." 

*•  What'*  up  now?"  Dwight  naked. 

“ I don’t  know  that  there  i*  anything  wrong  yet;  but,  my  boy, 
discovery  I*  in  the  very  air  nliout  us.” 

“What  make*  you  think  ao,  darner?”  They  paused  on  the 
street-crossing  leading  over  to  Blackburn's  store. 

“Ob.  it ’a  all  due  to  old  Linda  and  Lewi*,"  Gamer  aaid.  in  a 
tone  of  conviction.  “ You  knutv  1 wan  dead  against  letting  them 
know  Pete  vrai  alive." 

“You  think  we  made  a mistake  in  that,  do  you?”  Carson  said. 
“Well,  the  pressure  was  simply  too  strong,  and  1 had  to  give  way 
under  it.  Hut  why  do  you  think  It  was  a had  move?’’ 

“From  the  way  It’s  turning  out."  said  Garner.  "While  Buck 
Black  was  shaving  me  In*  remarked  that  his  wife  had  seen  Uncle 
Lewis  and  Linda  and  that  she  thought  they  were  acting  very 
peculiarly.  I asked  him.  in  as  offhand  and  careless  a manner  a* 
I could,  what  he  meant,  and  lie  said  that  his  wife  didn’t  think  they 
acted  as  if  they  had  just  lost  their  only  child.  Buck  said  it 
looked  like  they  were  only  pretending  to  be  broken-hearted.  I 
thought  the  best  way  to  discourage  him  was  to  he  silent,  and  so 

I closed  my  eyes  and  he  went  on  with  his  work.  Presently, 
however,  he  said,  bluntly.  ’ l^sdi  here,  Colonel  Garner’ — In*  al- 
ways called  me  Colonel  — " where  do  you  think  they  put  that  boy?’ 
He*  hud  me  there,  you  know,  and  I felt  :i*hainetl  of  myself;  the 
idea  of  as  good  a lawyer  as  there  is  in  this  rod  of  the  State 
wiggling  under  tin*  eye  ami  tongue  of  a coon  a*  black  as  the  ace 
of  anodes  1 Finally  I*  told  him  that,  as  well  a*  I could  gather,  the 

I I ill  bend  faction  had  put  l*rte  out  of  the  way  and  was  keeping 
it  a secret,  to  intimidute  tin*  negroes  through  their  natural  super- 
stition. And  what  do  vou  reckon  Buck  said.  Huh!  he’d  make  a 
good  detective,  lie  said  he’d  had  his  eye  on  the  most  rampant  of 
the  Hillliend  men  and  that  they  didn't  look  like  they'd  lynched 
anything,  hut  were  on  the  lookout  for  a good  opportunity  in  that 
line." 

“ It  certainly  looks  shaky.”  Carson  admitted,  as  they  moved  on 
to  the  store,  where  Blackburn  stood  waiting  for  them  just  inside 
the  doorway. 

“How  did  lie  pass  the  night?"  Carson  asked.  hi*  brow  still 
clouded  by  the  discouraging  observations  of  hi*  partner. 

” Oh.  all  right.”  Blackburn  made  reply,  " Bob  and  Wade  slept 
here  on  the  counters.  They  say  he  snored  like  a sawmill.  They 
could  hear  him  through  the  flqor.  But.  hoy*.  1 hate  to  dash  cold 
water  in  your  fares,  hut  I never  felt  as  shaliy  in  my  life.” 

" What’s  the  matter  with  yen?’’  Garner  asked,  with  a dry  laugh. 

*’  I’m  afraid  a storm  is  rising  in  an  unexpected  quarter,"  said  the 
storekeeper.  furtively  glancing  up  and  down  the  street  ami  then 
leading  them  further  back  into  the  store. 

" Which  quarter  is  that?"  ('arson  a*krd,  anxiously. 

" The  sheriff  is  acting  odd  -mighty  odd."  said  Blackburn. 

“Good  laird!  you  don’t  think  Braider's  really  smelling  a mouse, 
do  you?”  Garner  cried,  in  genuine  alarm. 

" Well,  you  mn  make  out  what  it  mean*  vourselve*.  hoy*.’’  and 
Blackburn  pulled  at  his  short  eldii  whisker*  doggedly.  “ It  was 
only  ntsnit  half  ail  hour  ago.  lb-'*  drinking  *omc.  and  was.  perhaps, 
on  that  account  a little  more  communicative,  lie  came  in  here, 
his  face  as  red  as  a pickled  heel  ami  smelling  like  a bungliule  in 
u whiskey-barrel,  and  leaned  again-t  the  counter  on  the  dry- 
gisid*  side. 

“ ‘ I’m  the  legally  elected  sheriff  of  this  county,  ain’t  I?’  he 
-aid.  in  his  maudlin  way.  and  I told  him  he  was  hv  a big  ma- 
jority. 

“ ’ Well.’  be  *nhl.  after  hsiking  down  at  the  floor  for  a minute, 
• I’ll  Itel  you  buys  think  I'm  a dern  shirk  wad  of  an  oflieer.’ 

" I didn’t  know  what  the  devil  he  was  driving  at  and  so  I 
-imply  kept  my  mouth  shut;  but  you ’hot  your  life  1 was  aui  vering 
all  over,  for  there  was  something  in  bis  eye  that  I didn't  like,  and 
then  when  he  said  ‘ you  buys’  in  that  tone  I began  to  think  lie  was 
on  to  the  work  we  did  the  other  night." 

"Well,  what  next  ?’’  Car-on  asked,  sharply 

• Begun  in  H*ni*kk'*  WrxKi.T.  You  LI,.  So  *2«W 


“ Well,  he  just  leaned  on  the  counter,  about  to  sink*  down  every 
minute,"  Hlarkhum  went  on.  "and  then  he  tiegan  to  laugh  In  a 
silly  sort  of  way  and  aaid.  ' Them  Hillhend  fellers  are  a slick 
article,  ain't  they?' 

"Of  course  I didn't  know  what  to  say,*’  said  the  storekeeper, 
for  he  had  his  eyes  on  me  and  was  grinning  to  heat  the  Dutch, 
and  that  is  the  kind  of  cro*s  examination  I fail  at.  Finally,  how- 
ever, I managed  to  say  that  they  had  beaten  the  others  to  the 
jail,  anyway,  and  he  brake  out  into  another  laugh.  ‘Tin*  Hill- 
land  gang  didn’t  have  ns  fur  to  go.’  lie  said.  * Oh,  they  are  a slirk 
article,  an'  they’ve  got  a slick  young  leader.’" 

“ What  else?”  asked  ( 'arson,  wlw  looked  very  grave  and  stood 
with  his  li|st  prew-ed  together. 

“ Nothing  else.”  Plui-khurn  answered.  “ Wiggin.  your  lss>n 
companion  ami  bosom  friend.  stop|a*d  at  the  door  and  called  him." 

"Good  l»rd!  and  trilh  Wiggin!”  Garner  exclaimed. 

“Oh.  he's  a Wiggin  niun!"  said  Blackburn.  “I’ve  known  lie 
was  against  Carson  for  some  time.  It  seems  like  Braider  slued 
up  the  situation  and  decided,  if  he  was  going  to  la*  reelected  him- 
self. he'd  better  pool  issues  with  the  strongest  man  and  he  picked 
lliat  skunk  a*  the  winner.  I went  to  the  door  and  watched  them. 
They  went  off.  arm  in  ann,  towards  the  Court-house.” 

“ Braider  is  evidently  on  to  us.”  ('arson  decided,  grimly,  " and 
the  (ruth  is.  he  hold*  us  in  the  palm,  of  his  band.  If  lie  should 
insist  on  currying  out  the  law  and  rearrest ing  Pet*  and  putting 
him  tuck  in  jail  Dan  Willis  would  see  tluit  he  didn’t  stay  there 
long,  ami  Wiggin  would  swear  out  a warrant  against  u*  as  the 
greatest  lawbreakers  unhung.” 

"Oh  yea,  the  whole  thing  certainly  looks  shaky.”  admitted 
Blackburn. 

" I tell  you  one  thing.  Carson.”  Garner  observed,  grimly,  "then* 
are  no  two  ways  alsjut  it;  we  are  going  to  lose  our  client  and 
your  election  just  as  sure  as  we  stand  here.” 

" I don't  intend  to  give  up  yet."  Dwight  said,  hi*  lip  twitch- 
ing nervously,  and  a fierce  look  of  determination  dawning  in  hi* 
eyes.  “ We’ve  accomplished  too  much  so  far  to  fail  so  ignominious- 
ly.  Boys.  I’d  give  everything  I have  to  ward  this  thing  off  from 
old  Aunt  Linda.  She's  certainly  had  enough.” 

The  two  lawyers  went  to  their  olllee,  avoiding  tin*  numerous 
groups  of  men  about  the  stores  who  seemed  occupied  with  tin* 
different  phase*  of  the  ever-present  topic.  They  scaled  themselves 
at  their  desks  and  Garner  was  soon  at  work.  But  tltere  was 
nothing  for  Carson  to  do.  and  he  sat  gloomily  staring  through  the 
open  doorway  out  into  the  sunshine.  Presently  he  saw  Braider 
aero**  the  street  and  railed  Gamer’s  attention  to  him.  Then, 
to  tlicir  surprise,  the. sheriff  turned  suddenly  and  came  direct'/ 
towards  them, 

“Gee!  here  In*  comes!**  Garner  exclaimed.  “He  may  want  to 
pump  us.  Keep  a sluirp  rye  on  him.  Carson.  He  may  not  know 
anything  actually  incriminating,  after  all.  Watch  him  like  a 
hawk!” 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

Tiiev  both  pretended  to  In*  deeply  alruirhed  over  their  work 
when  the  stalwart  officer  loomed  up  in  the  doorway,  his  broad 
brimmed  hat  well  back  on  his  head,  the  flush  of  intoxicant*  In 
his  tanned  fate. 

" I hope  I won’t  disturb  you.  gentlemen."  he  said,  “ hut  you  are 
two  men  that  I want  to  talk  to.  1 might  say  talk  to  a*  a brother.*’ 

"Come  in,  come  in.  Braider,”  Carson  said.  “Take  that  chair.” 

A«  Braider  moved  with  uncertain  step  to  a chair,  tilted  it  to 
one  side  to  divest  it  of  its  burden  of  books,  magazines,  and  old 
brief*  and  other  defunct  legal  documents.  Garner,  with  a wary  look 
in  hi*  eye.  tisbed  a solitary  cigar  from  his  pocket — the  one  he 
had  reserved  for  u midday  smoke-  -and  proffered  it. 

"Have  n cigar."  lie  said,  "and  make  yourself  comfortable." 

The  sheriff  look  the  cigar  as  uh-ctit  minded  ly  as  he  would,  in 
his  condition,  have  received  a large  Isinkmitc.  and  held  it  too 
tightly,  for  il*  preservation,  in  hi*  big  red  hand. 

"Yes.  1 want  In  talk  to  you  boys,  and  I want  to  say  a whole 
lot  that  I hope  won't  go  any  farther.  I've  always  meant  well  by 
you  two.  and  hoped  for  your  sum***,  both  in  the  law  — and 
politico!” 

Garner  east  an  amused  glance  in  spite  of  the  gravity  of  the  situu 
lion,  at  his  partner,  and  (hen  said,  quite  evenly,  ” \\>  know  that. 
Braider — we  always  hare  known  it.” 

“ Well,  as  I say,  I want  to  talk  to  you.  I’ve  heard  tlrat  an 
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liniu'Kt  coB(r«»ion  is  good  (or  the  Mini,  if  not  (or  the  pnekrl,  and 
l‘in  here  lo  make  one." 

'‘Oil.  UiatH  it!”  mi  id  liinirr;  ami  with  a drcpi'iiinj;  look  of 
curiosity  on  hi*  (arr.  In  »nt  waiting. 

**  Yon,  uinl  I want  to  In-gin  Isick  nt  tin-  first.  ami  sort  o'.  N*iad 
up.  1 1 ‘a  haril  In  keep  n fellow*  jiailit i«-Ml  leaning  Itnl,  t arson, 
and  I reckon  you  may  Imvr  heard  that  I wi*  about  to  nut  in  my 

lui-k  with  Wiggin." 

“ After  hi1  Im-jmii  circulating  th<»r  laic*  iilmiit  nu*.  ye»,”  l'ur*oti 
•wid.  with  ii  tmii'h  ■•(  a-vcrily;  “not  la-(orr,  Braider — at  least  not 
win-11  I worked  last  you  (nr  your  nun  rlrrtion.” 

’*  You  are  plumb  right,"  the  shrrilf  Mid.  readily  enough.  “ I 
tlnppiil  over  sudden.  I'll  mtimwlnlp',  but  that ‘a  neither  lit-rr  nor 
there.  Flo|i|iin‘  i«  a»  natural  to  a |*dilii-iun  a*  it  in  to  a rooutrr. 

“ Hoys.”  hi*  wont  on.  **  w luit  l‘m  going  In  any  in  a sort  of  per* 
personal  matter.  You've  both  treated  me  like  un  honorable  riti* 
/on  uinl  officer  •■(  tin*  law.  and  I've  taken  it  ju»t  us  if  I fully 
dnervnl  thr  honor.  Hut  .feff  Kruider  ain't  no  hypocrite,  if  In*  •« 
ii  politician  and  IioIiiioIm  with  t hut  sort  of  rilTratT.  Roy*.  always, 
away  down  at  thr  huttoiu  nf  everything  1 ever- did  tackle  in  thl* 
lift*  lias  lain  the  memory  of  my  old  nmther’a  teaching;*,  and  I've 
tried  my  level  best.  n>  .i  man.  to  live  up  to  'em.  I don't  know 
h»  1 ever  ci nne  iiiy*h  committing  crime— a*  I regard  it — till  here 
lately — the  night  the  moh  raided  Nidi  Wynn'a  shanty  and  run 
iN  te  Warren  out  and  iha*nl  him  lo  your  house,  ( 'arson.  You 

may  not  want  to  look  me  in  the  eye  agin.  my  Iniv,  when  I tell 

\ • •»« . hut  I n mill  have  got  to  that  spot  a sight  ipiickcr  that  night 
Hu. ii  I did.  if  I hadn't  Iwn  loaded  down  with  mi  many  fears  of 
injury  to  myself.  ,\»  I -aw  that  big  moh  rushing  like  a mad 
river  after  that  hov  I said  In  mvM-lf.  I did.  that  no  human  power 
or  authority  could  save  irn.  anyway,  and  that  if  I atom!  up  before 
the  crowd  and  tried  to  iiuiet  them  th.it  wr||.  if  I wasn't  "hot 
■lead  in  my  tracks  I'd  kill  my-clf  (■•lit ieallv . and  mi  I waited  in 
the  edge  of  the  crowd,  hiding  like  a thief  till  -till  you  did  the 

work,  and  then  I stc|i|H*l  up  m l.ig  iu  life  and  pretended  that 

I <1  ju»t  arrived.  Well,  that  ain't  all.  Tin*  nrxt  ilav  I was  put 
to  a worm*  test  than  ever.  It  wa*  noised  aland.  you  know,  that 
a bigger  moh  Ilian  the  ti rnt  was  rising.  I stayed  nut  of  the 
centre  of  town  an  nmeli  iu  I could.  for  everywhere  I went  folks 
would  look  at  me  as  if  they  thought  I’d  do  something  to  protect 
the  prisoner,  ami  at  home  mv  wife  win  w hiru|*cring  around  all 
day.  saying  she  wa«  -lire  lie  was  innocent,  or  enough  ho  to  de- 
serve a trial,  if  not  for  hiuiHclf,  for  the  sake  of  his  maminv  and 
dnddy.  Hut  what  was  uirli  a wavering  thing  us  I was  to  do? 
I took  it  that  seventy-five  per  rent,  nf  the  men  who  had  hacked 
me  with  their  Iwllot  in  my  election  was  la-nt  on  lynching  the 
prisoner,  and  if  I op- 
|Mio'd  them  they 
would  call  me  a 
traitor.  On  thr  other 
hand.  I was  up 
against  this:  if  I did 
put  up  n feeble  sort  of 
opposition  the  con- 
servative men,  like 
noun*  we  have  here  ill 
town,  would  say  I 
didn’t  mean  hu*incs* 
or  I'd  have  ai-tiiall.v 
o|irned  fire  on  the 
inob.  You  see.  laiva,  f 
wasn't  man  enough  to 
take  a stand  either 
way.  and  though  I 
knew  what  was  com 
ing,  through  the  day 
I went  a Is.iit  lying 
like  a dog— lying  in 

my  throat . telling 
everybody  that  the  in 
■ Meat imis  showed  that 
the  exei  lenient  had 
■piictcd  down.  I went 
home  tltat  night  and 
told  my  wife  ull  was 
serene,  ami  I drank 
alsnit  a ipiart  of  rye 
whiskey  to  keep  me 
from  thinking  alsiid 
it.  and  wrent  to  la-d; 
but  my  conscience,  I 
reckon,  was  stronger 
than  my  whiskey,  for 
I rolled  and  tumbled 
all  night.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  I was.  with 
my  own  hands,  tying 
the  rope  around  that 
poor  nigger’s  neck. 

There  I lav . the  sworn 
officer  of  (lie  law.  Mat 
on  my  back,  with  not 
enough  moral  murage 
in  my  miserable  enr- 
ca-ss  to  have  killed  n 
goal.  I got  up  the 
nrxt  day  nml  went  out 
to  my  jm-ii  that 
stands  mi  a luck 
street,  and  there  a 


woman  milking  a cow  told  me  that  it  was  over.  IVtr 
Warren  was  dune  for  — guilty  or  not.  lie  was  done  for.  I 
went  iii  the  house,  tried  to  gulp  down  my  breakfast,  fared 
by  my  wife,  who  wouldn't  speak  lo  me.  and  showed  in  other 
wuvs  what  site  thought  about  the  whole  thing.  She  was  eternally 
sighing,  and  going  on  about  old  Linda  and  her  feelings.  I tirut 
went,  to  the  jail,  and  then1  I w.ia  told  that  two  iiioIm  had  come  - 
the  first,  the  llillliend  crowd,  who  did  the  work,  and  the  bigger 
moh  lliat  got  them  ton  late" 

Braider's  voire  had  grown  husky,  and  lie  coughed.*  tinnier 
stole  a glance  of  inquiry  at  < 'arson,  but  Dwight,  his  face  suffused 
with  a warm  look  of  pity  for  the  s|N*aker.  was  glancing  out  at 
the  street  through  the  open  dour. 

•'  I ain't  done  yet.  Dod  knows  I ain't.”  the  sheriff  gulped. 
“That  morning  I felt  meaner  than  any  convict  that  ever  wore 
hall  ami  chain.  If  I'd  Is-rn  tried  and  found  guilty  of  stabbing  a 
woman  in  the  back  I don't  Mieve  I mold  have  felt  less  like  a 
man.  I trird  to  throw  it  all  olf  bv  thinking  that  I couldn't  have 
done  any  good,  anyway,  hot  it  wouldn’t  work,  (1ar*nn,  you  and 
your  plucky  stand  for  law  nml  order  was  la-fore  me.  and  you 
wasn't  |mid  for  the  work,  and  I was.  Iluh!  Do  you  rememla-r 
Ms-ing  me  as  you  came  out  of  Itlackburu’s  store  that.  morning, 
with  vour  hair  all  tousled  up  and  your  eyes  looking  nil  and 

hl>Ms|«hot  *” 

“ Yes.  I rememla-r  seeing  you.”  said  Dwight.  " I would  have 
stopiHHl  to  sja-ak  to  you.  but-  but  I tea*  in  a hurry  to  get  home.**' 

" Well,  you  may  know  that-  I used  to  la*  a -ort  of  detective.” 
Itraidcr  went  on.  “and  I had  acquired  a habit  of  looking  for  the 
explanation  of  nrarly  every  unusual  thing  I saw  ; and.  well,  you 
eoming  out  id  that  store  la-fotc  it  was  opem-d  for  trade,  while 
the  shutters  in  the  front  was  closed,  struck  me  as  mid.  Then, 
again.  reriH*mla*riiig  vour  big  interest  in  I’ete's  rase,  somehow  it 
didn't  look  to  nu*  like — meeting  you  sudden  that  way  -that  you 
h-oked  quite  as  down-hearted  .-is  f expected.  In  fuel,  I thought 
you  baiked  sort  of  *s‘ltiHfit-d  over  something." 

"Oh!”  tiarner  exclaimed,  all  at  once  suspecting  It  raider  of  a 
gigantic  ruse  to  entrap  them.  *'  You  thought  he  looked  chip|M-i, 
did  you!  Well.  I must  sav  he  looked  exactly  the  other  way  to 
me  when  I first  mw  him  that  day.” 

” Well,  it  started  me  to  wondering.”  went  on  the  sheriff,  ignor- 
ing Darner's  interruption,  "and  I *et  to  work  to  watch.  I hung 
about  the  restaurant  across  tin*  street,  smoking  a cigar  and  keep- 
ing my  eyes  on  that  store.  Well,  after  a while  I saw  Hob  Smith 
go  in  the  store,  and  then  Wade  Tingle.  Then  I saw  a big  tray  of 
grub  envi-n-d  with  a white  cloth  sent  from  the  .lolmson  House,  and 
Itob  Smith  come  to  the  door  and  took  it  in,  sending  the  coon  that 
fete  hill  it  hack  to  the 
hotel.  Well.  I waited 
a minute  or  two  and 
then  sauntered  care- 
lessly across  and  went 
in.  I chatted  awhile 
with  Hob  and  Wade, 
noticing,  I rrmrmhrr. 
that  for  a newspaper 
m a ii  Wade  seemed 
powerful  indifferent 
about  gathering  items 
about  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  that  Hhu-k- 
biirn  was  busy  folding 
up  a funny-looking  lot 
nf  short  pieces  of 
white  domestic.  All 
this  time  I was  look- 
ing about  to  »eo  where 
that  waiterful  of 
grub  had  gone.  Not 
a sign  of  it  was  in 
sight,  hut  in  a lull  in 
tlw-  talk  I heard  thr 
e Ii  i n k of  erockrry 
somewhere  la-low  me 
and  I w«  nt  out.  Hoys, 
I'm  here  to  tell  you 
that  never  did  a eon- 
drill  nod  soul  feel  As  I 
felt.  I went  out  in 
the  o|a*n  air  praying, 
actually  praying  that 
wr  h a t I auapected 
might  la*  true.  I 
started  fur  the  jail, 
and  on  the  way  1 met 
Hurt  Harrct.  I asked 
him  for  particular*, 
and  when  lie  Mid  that 
the  ilillU-nd  moh  hud 
left  word  tiuit  nolmdy 
need  even  look  for  the 
remains  of  tin*  Imiv  my 
hcurl  gave  u big  jump 
in  the  same  way  as  it 
hint  wlign  that  cup 
and  suiiecr  collided  ill 
that  cellar.  I asked 
Hurl  if  he  noticed 


“You  are  two  men  that  I want  to  talk  to” 


which  way  the  uioli 
took  the  prisoner, 
uinl  Ik*  Mid,  down 
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toward*  town:  ami  I asked  him  if  it  wasn't  odd ' for  Hill- 
brnd  folks*  to  go  that  way  to  hang  a man,  ami  hr  agreed 
that  it  was.  Well,  to  make  a long  story  abort,  I wan  on  to  your 
gigantic  ruae.  God  above  knows  wlmt  a load  it  trade  off  of  me. 
You  had  saved  me.  Canon— you  had  oavrd  me  from  toting  that 
thing  on  my  mind  to  my  grave.  I knew  you  were  the  ringleader, 
for  you  had  been  all  along.  Yott  are  a sight  younger  man  than  1 
urn, *but  you  atuck  to  principle;  while  I shirked  principle,  duty, 
and  everything  els*.  Doing  all  that  was  hurting  your  political 
chance*.  and  you  knew  it ; but  you  stuck  to  wliat  was  right,  while 
I hung  hack." 

“ Yea.  he  certainly  has  queered  his  political  chances,"  Garner 
said,  grimly,  with  a’  look  of  wonder  in  his  eye  over  the  sheriff's 
frank  confession.  " But  you,  1 think  you  said,  were  a Wiggin 
man."  he  finished. 

“ Well,  Wiggin  and  some  other*  think  I am,"  said  Braider, 
'“and  I reckon  I was  till  a day  or  so  ago;  hut,  hoys.  I guess  I’ve 
got  a little  smidgin  of  good  left  in  me,  for  somehow  that  set  has 
turned  my  stomach.  But  I liain't  cot  to  what  1 was  leading  up 
to.  Neither  one  of  you  hain’t  admitted  that  there  is  a nigger  in 
that  cellar  yet,  and  I don't  blame  you  for  keeping  it  to  yourselves. 
That  is  your  business,  hut  the  time  has  route  when  Jeff  Braiders 
got  to  do  the  right  thing  or  plunge  headlong  deeper  Into  hellish- 
ness,  and  he's  hail  a taste  of  what  it  meana  and  don't  want  no  more 
of  it.  1 may  liter  all  I've  got  by  it.  Wiggin  and  his  gang  may 
heat  me  to  a cold  finish  for  sheriff  next  time,  hut  from  now  on 
I‘m  on  the  other  side." 

“ Good!"  said  Garner.  “That’#  the  way  to  talk.  Was  that  what 
you  were  leading  up  to.  Braider!" 

“ Not  by  u long  shot.”  And  the  sheriff  rose  and  stood  over 
Carson,  resting  his  hand  on  the  voung  man’s  shoulder  to  steady 
himself.  *‘  My  boy.  I’ve  come  to  tell  you  that  the  damnedest,  black- 
est plot  agin’  you  that  ever  was  laid  is  now  forming.” 

“ What  is  that.  Braider?"  Chraon  asked,  in  surprise. 

" Wiggin  and  his  set  have  found  out  that  a trick  was  played 
night  before  last.  The  Hillbend  men  have  convinced  them  that, 
they  didn't  lynch  anybody,  and  the  Wiggin  crowd  smelt  around 
until  they  dropped  on  to  the  thing,  The  only  fact  they  don’t 
know  is  where  the  boy  is  hid.  Thcv  think  he  is  in  the  house  of 
that  negro  preacher,  Hardcastle,  and  Wiggin  eomc  to  me  not  half 
an  Imnr  ago.  and  considering  me  one  of  his  standbys,  he  told  me 
all  about  it.  The  scheme  is  for  me  to  arrest  Petr  and  jail  ’im 
on  the  charge  of  murder,  and  then  to  arrest  you  fer  being  the 
ringleader  of  a jailbreaking  gang,  who  nrearliea  law  and  order 
in  public  for  political  gain  and  breaks  both  In  secret.  Wiggin 
any*  that  will  Knock  you  higlier  than  a kite.” 

'’And  what  do  they  think  will  became  of  Pete?”  Carson  asked, 
a touch  of  supreme  bitterness  in  his  tune. 

“ Wiggin  didn't  dwell  on  that,  but  I know  what  would  happen 
to  the  nigger,  for  the  seeds  of  riot  are  being  strewn  broadcast 
hv  the  handful.  They  went  to  every  member  of  the  crowd  that 
lynched  Sam  Dud  low  and  warned  them,  on  their  live*,  not  to  re- 
peat  the  statement  that  Ihidluw  had  *nid  Pet®  was  innocent. 
They  told  the  lyncher*  that  you  two  lawyer*  were  going  to  try 
to  find  men  that  had  heard  the  confession  and  hold  that  a*  evidence 
of  their  being  in  the  lynching  crowd.” 

" Ah.  that  w slick,  slick!"  Gamer  muttered. 

" Slick  as  dnuble-di*tillrd  goose  grease,"  said  Braider,  “and  It  U 
working.  The  lyncher*  are  denying  to  friend  or  foe  that  Dwllow 
said  n word,  and  the  new*  i*  spreading  like  wildfire  that  Pete  wan 
I hid  low's  areotnplirr,  and  that  yon.  Carson,  are  trying,  with  u gang 
of  town  dudes,  to  carry  your  point  by  main  bull -headed  furre." 

“ I see.  I see.”  Carson  hud  risen,  and  with  a deep  frown  on  hi* 
face  he  stood  leaning  against  the  top  of  hi*  desk,  lie  extended  hi* 
hand  lo  Braider  ami  said.  “ I appreciate  your  telling  me  this  more 
than  I ran  say." 

“ What's  the  good  of  my  telling  you  if  the  news  won't  do  you 
aome  gisvi ?”  the  sln-rilT  asked.  "My  hoy,  I want  to  are  you  win. 
I ain’t  half  a man  myself,  hut  I've  got  two  little  boys  just  starting 
to  grow  up,  and  l wish  they  could  Is-  like  you  are — a two-legged 
bulldog  that  clamp*  his  teeth  on  what’s  right  and  won't  let  loose. 
Carson,  you’ve  got  a chance — a luire  chance — to  get  vour  man  out 
alive." 

“What's  that!"  Dwight  asked,  eagerly. 

“ Why.  let  me  hold  the  mob  in  cheek  by  promising  to  arrest 
Pete,  and  you  get  wane  trusty  feller  to  take  him  in  a buggy  to- 
night through  the  country  to  Chattanooga.  It  would  la-  a ticklish 
trip,  and  you  want  a man  that  won’t  get  seared  at  Ids  shadow,  for 
on  every  road  out  of  Darley  men  would  lie  apt  to  Is-  on  the  look- 
out; but  if  you  once  got  him  there  he  would  Is-  absolutely  safe, 
for  no  mob  would  go  out  of  the  Slate  to  do  work  of  that  sort. 
Getting  you  a good  man  is  the  main  thing." 

“ I intend  In  do  it  myself.”  Dwight  said,  firmly. 

"You?"  Gamer  cried.  “ That’s  absurd!" 

“ I'm  the  only  one  that  could  do  it."  (’arson  declared,  “ for  Pete 
would  not  go  with  any  one  else." 

“ I really  believe  yon  are  right."  Garner  agreed,  reluctantly, 
“but  it  is  a nasty  job.  after  all  you’ve  been  through.” 

“By  gum!”  exclaimed  Braider,  extending  his  hand  to  Dwight, 
“ I hope  you  will  do  it.  I want  to  see  you  complete  a darn  good 
job.” 

“ Well,  you  nrr  an  officer  of  the  law,”  Garner  observed,  with 
amusement  written  nil  over  Ills  pleased  face,  “ asking  a man  to 
Steal  your  own  prisoner.’- 

“What  else  can  1 do  that’*  at  all  decent!"  Braider  asked. 
“ Besides,  do  you  fellows  know  that  there  never  ha*  been  any 
warrant  for  Pete’s  arrest?  I starhs]  to  jail  him  without  any.  and 
old  Mr*.  Parsons  turned  him  loose.  The  only  lime  he  was  put  in 
jail  was  by  Carson  hinwlf  tn  protect  him  from  violence.  By 
George!  ns  I look  at  it.  Carson,  you  have  every  right,  to  take  him 


out  of  jail  by  any  lwiok  or  crook,  since  you  are  responsible  for 
him  being  there  instead  of  hanging  to  a limb  of  a tree.  1 tell 
you,  my  boy.  there  ain't  any  law  on  earth  that  can  touch  you. 
Nobody  Is  prepared  to  testify  against  Pete,  and  if  you  will  get  him 
to  Chattanooga  and  keep  him  there  for  a week  or  so  he  can  coma 
hack  here  a free  man.” 

1 have  friends  there  who  will  look  after  him,”  Dwight  said, 
" and  I’ll  start  with  him  to-night.” 

CHAPTER  XXV 

Tun  clock  was  striking  eleven  Unit  night  ami  Helen  was  about,  to 
retire  when  she  heard  the  dull  beat  of  1 torses'  hoofs  on  the  cnrringr- 
drive  of  the  Dwight  place,  ami  through  the  half  moonlight  she  saw 
front  the  piazza  a pair  of  horses  harnessed  to  a buggy  and  driven 
by  tlieir  owner,  slowly  going  towards  the  hig  gate:  Dwight 

himself  got  down  to  open  it.  She  heard  his  low  rommaml* 
to  the  spirited  animals  as  he  led  them  forward  by  the  bit.  and 
then  he  stepped  l»ack  to  close  and  latch  the  gate.'  She  had  an 
almost  overpowering  impulse  to  call  out  to  him  and.  getting  his 
attention,  to  implore  him  to  desist  from  the  undertaking,  of 
which  Keith  Gordon  had  told  her:  hut  her  tongue  seemed  to  be 
|>nralyxed.  and  she  could  only  hold  out  her  hands  in  mute,  impotent 
entreaty.  She  saw  him  get  into  the  buggy  again,  beard  his  calm 
voice  as  he  spoke  to  the  horses,  and  then  he  was  off — off  to  do  his 
duty  and  — hers.  She  went  to  her  room  and  laid  down  wearily. 
Then  all  at  once  she  had  a memory  which  sent  the  hot  liiood 
of  sltame  from  her  heart  to  her  brain,  and  sire  sat  up.  That  was 
the  man  against  whom  she  had  steeled  her  heart  for  his  con- 
duct. his  youthful  indiscretions,  with  her  unfortunate  brother. 
Was  he  to  go  forever  unpardoned,  un|iardoned  by  such  aa  the, 
while  he  had  (Aiif  sort  of  soul  within  him! 

The  hours  of  the  long  night  dragged  by,  and  another  day  began, 
a day  in  which  she  was  to  learn  the  outcome  of  Canon  Dwight's 
act  of  heroism.  Keith  came  up  after  breakfast  and  related  the 
particular*  a*  to  how  the  gang  had  robed  the  ill-starred  Pete  in 
woman'*  attire  and  seen  him  and  Carson  safely  in  the  buggy, 
hut  that  was  all  that  could  lie  told  or  foretold.  Aa  for  Keith,  he 
and  all  the  m»t  were  trying  to  look  on  the  bright  side,  and  they 
would  succeed  better  but  for  the  long  face  Pole  Baker  had  drawn 
since  he  came  in  town  warty  that  morning  and  heard  of  the  ex- 
pedition. 

“So  he  was  uneasy?"  Helen  asked,  in  perturbation. 

Keith  deliberated  for  a Moment*  and  then  answered: 

“Yes;  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Helen,  it  almost  staggered  him. 
He  is  a good-natured  chap,  und  he  lost  his  temper,  lie  cursed  us 
all  out  for  a silly,  stupid  set  for  allowing  Carson  tn  take  such 
a risk.  Finally  we  drew  what  lie  feared  out  of  him.  He  said  the 
particular  mad  Carson  took  was  actually  alive  with  men  who  had 
Keen  keyed  up  tn  the  highest  tension  by  Wiggin  ami  Ida  followers. 
Pole  said  they  had  their  eye  on  that  road  particularly  because  it 
was  the  most  direct  way  to  the  State  line,  and  that  Carson  wouldn't 
have  one  chance  in  five  hundred  of  getting  through  unmolested, 
lie  said  the  idea  of  fooling  men  of  that  stamp  by  putting  Pete 
in  a woman's  dress  in  the  company  of  Carson,  of  all  human 
being*,  was  the  work  of  insane  men,’’ 

The  hours  passed.  The  dusk  had  given  way  to  the  deeper 
darkness  of  evening.  Tim  moon  had  not  yet  risen  and  the  star- 
light  from  a partly  clouded  sky  was  not  sufficiently  luminous  to 
aid  tin-  vision  in  reaching  any  considerable  distance,  and  yet  from 
one  of  the  rear  window*  of  her  mom.  where  she  stood  morosely 
contemplative,  *lie  could  *•*■  the  vague  outline*  of  Dimin'*  cottage. 
It  wa*  while  she  was  looking  at  the  doorway  of  the  little  domicile, 
which  stood  out  above  tin-  shruhberv  of  the  rear  garden  as  If 
dimly  lighted  frntn  a candle  within,  that  she  ««w  something  which 
caused  her  heart  to  suddenly  hound.  It  was  the  red  coal  of  a 
cigar,  and  the  smoker  teemed  to  la-  leaving  the  cottage,  passing 
through  the  little  gateway  and  entering  her  father’s  grounds. 
What  more  natural  than  for  Carson,  if  he  had  returm-d  safely, 
tn  go  at  once  to  the  mother  of  the  lioy  with  tin-  news!  Helen 
almost  held  her  breath.  She  would  toon  !*•  reasonably  sure,  for 
if  it  were  Canton  he  would  take  a diagonal  direction  to  reach  the 
gateway  to  the  Dwight  homestead.  Was  he  coming  directly  to 
Warren’s  or — could  it  be  her  father?  Her  heart  (tank  at  the 
thought,  and  then  it  bounded  again,  for  the  coal  of  fire,  like  a fire- 
fly fitfully  flaring,  was  moving  in  the  direction  prayed  for.  Down 
tiie  stair*  Helen  glided,  noiselessly,  lest  her  father  hear  and  call 
her.  anil  yet  rapidly.  When  she  reached  the  front  veranda  and 
descended  the  steps  to  the  grass  of  the  lawn,  she  wa*  just  in  time 
to  sec  the  coal  of  Are  passing  through  the  gateway  to  Warren’s. 
No  form  wa*  visible,  and  yet  *he  called  out.  firmly  and  clearly: 

" Carson!  Carson  f"  The  coal  of  fire  paused,  described  a curve, 
and  she  hounded  towards  it. 

" Did  you  call  me!"  Carson  l>wight  asked,  in  a voice  so  low  from 
hoarseness  that  it  hardly  reached  her  ears. 

“Ye*.  Wait!"  she  panted.  * Oh,  you’ve  gotten  back!" 

They  now  stood  face  to  face. 

"Oh  yes,"  he  laugltcd.  with  a grsture  inwards  his  throat  of 
apology  for  his  hoarseness.  “ Did  you  think  I was  off  for  good?" 

“ No;  but  1 was  afraid — " She  was  olos-kcd  by  the  jiallor  of  hi* 
usually  ruddy  face,  the  ninny  evidences  of  fatigue  U|>nn  him.  the 
nervous  way  he  stood  holding  hi*  hat  and  cigar.  “ I was  afraid  you 
had  met  with  disaster." 

" But  why  did  you  feel  that  way?"  he  said,  reassuringly. 

“Oh,  from  what  Keith  said  in  general,  and  Mr.  Gamer  about 
the  news  that  the  road  was  full  of  desperadoes,  ami — ” 

" I might  have  known  that  they  would  exaggerate  the  whole 
business."  be  said,  with  a smile.  **  Why,  I’ve  just  come  from 
Mum’  Linda’-.  I went  to  tell  her  that  Pete  is  all  right  and  as 
sound  as  a dollar.  He's  in  the  charge  of  good,  reliable  friends  of 
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mine  and  wholly  wit 
of  (Unger.  In*  fart, 
he’s  a»  happy  a*  a 
lark.  The  la-t  tiling 
i saw  of  him  lie  »*« 
surrounded  with  n 
gang  of  as  lazv  scamps 
a*  himself  dragging 
alaiut  Ilia  numerou* 
anil  his  and 
lie's  generous — my  im- 
|H>rtan»v  in  the  com- 
munity we  live  in. 

Well,  he's  certainly 
hern  important 
etioiigh  lately.” 

*'  But  did  you  not 
meet  with — with  anv 
opjMisitinn  at  all t * 

Helen  went  on. 
curiously. 

**  till,  well,”  he  hesi- 
tated, " we  Inst  our 
way,  for  one  thing. 

5 on  see,  1 was  a little 
nfraid  to  carry  a light 
and  it  was  hard  to 
make  out  the  different 
sign  lionrd",  and  all  in 
all  it  wa»  a slow  trip, 
hut  we  got  through  all 
right.  And  hungry! 
tire  whiz!  We  strilrk 
a restaurant  in  the 
outskirts  of  t'hatta- 
n<s>ga  atiout  sunup, 
and  while  that  fellow 
was  cooking  us  some 
steak  and  making  cof- 
fee we  enuld  have 
eaten  him  alive.  If 
Mam'  Hindu  could 
have  seen  her  Isiy  cat 
she  would  have  no 
further  fears  as  to 
his  health.” 

**  But  didn’t  you 
meet  some  men  who 
stopped  you!”  Helen 
asked,  staring  into 
his  eves  steadilv. 

He*  blinked,  itirked 
Ihr  ashes  from  his 
eignr,  and  said: 

“ Yes,  we  did,  and 
they  w«.re  really  on 
the  war-path;  Itiit 
t liey  sis-ined  very 
reasoiialde.  and  when 
I had  talked  to  them 
and  explained  the 
matter  from  our 
standpoint— why.  they 
had  nothing  more  to 
any.” 

They  had  walked  farther  into  the  grounds  and  were  near  the 
main  walk  when  the  gate  was  o|s-ncd  and  a man  came  striding 
towards  them.  It  was  .Irff  Braider. 

“Oil.  I've  been  looking  for  you  everywliere.  t’arsnn."  he  cried, 
warmly  shaking  Dwight's  ha  nil.  ”1  heard  you’d  g"t  I sick,  hut 
I wantisl  to  see  you  with  my  own  eyes.  laird.  Lord!  my  Imy.  if 
I'd  known  the  awful  troiilde  I was  getting  you  into  I'd  never  have 
let  you  take  that  mail.  I've  ju«t  heard  tin*  whole  story.  For 
genuine  pluck  and  endurance  you  certainly  tukc  the  rag  off  the 
hush.  Why.  nine  hundred  and  ninety  nine  men  out  of  a thousand 
would  have  given  up  the  game;  hut  votl,  you  young  bulldog— ■” 

•'Carson!  Carson!  Are  you  down  there!''  It  was  a mini's 
voice  from  an  up|a>r  window. 

"Yes,  father.  What  is  it!" 

*'  Your  mother  wants  to  see  you  right  now.  She's  waked  up  and 
is  bothering.” 

" You'll  lsdli  excuse  me  for  )ust  u moment.  I know."  Carson 
said,  as  if  glad  of  the  interruption.  **  I'll  Is-  hack  presently.  I 
haven't  seen  my  mother  since  I returned,  and  she  is  very  nervous 
ami  easily  excited.” 
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"So  you  arc  the  only  Indy  memlier  "f  the  s 
prisoner,”  the  sheritf  said,  laughingly. 


•cret  gang  tliat  stole 
_ " They  told  me  all 

aliout  it.' 

” I wasn't  a number  till  they  had  done  all  the  work."  Helen 
smiled.  ” I was  only  nn  honorary  aihlition.  elected  more  to  keep 
niv  mouth  aluit  than  for  any  service  I could  perform.” 

"Oh,  that  was  it!”  Braider  laughed.  "Well,  they  certainly 

(ml  tin*  thing  through.  I've  seen  n lot  of  tilings  in  niv  time, 
nit  that  kidnapping  business  was  the  brightest  idea  ever  sprung 
from  a man's  head.  That  voting  fellow  is  a corker.  Did  lie  tell 
you  what  he  went  through  last  night!" 

"Not  a thing.”  replied  Helen.  "The  truth  is.  I have  an  idea 
lie  was  trying  to  mislead  me.” 


" Well.  In-  certainlv 
was.  if  In-  didn't  tell 
you  he  had  the  hard- 
est light  for  his  life 
and  that  nigger's  that 
ever  a man  made. 
V o u not  iced  h o w 
hoarse  he  was,  didn’t 
you?  That  was  dne 
to  It.  The  poor  chap 
was  up  all  night  la-<t 
night  and  drove  the 
biggest  part  of  to-day 
I'll  lad.  Stmng  as  he 
is.  he's  ns  limlsT  an 
a dish -rag.” 

"Thru  he  had 
trouble?”  Helen 
breathed  heavily. 

“ Trouble?  And  lie 
didn't  mention  it  to 
you?  Young  men  in 
this  day  und  time 
must  play  their  carls 
peculiar.*  When  I 
was  on  the  carpet,  we 
hoy*  had  a way  of  en- 
larging on  everything 
we  did  to  women 
folks,  and  it  was 
generally  the  loudest 
talker  that  had  the 
best  luck.  But  lien* 
I And  this  town  dude, 
ns  the  country  folks 
call  his  sort,  actually 
trying  to  make  you 
think  he  went  to  Chat- 
tanooga  in  a l*till- 
man  ear  last  niglit. 
Oood  fjord  t it  makes 
me  have  tlie  all-over* 
to  think  of  itr  I 
beard  all  almut  it.  I 
met  a limn  wlio  was 
along,  and  Im>  was 
honest  enough  to  tell 
me  the  whole  thing 
from  start  to  flniuh.” 
"What  was  it?" 
Helen  asked,  breath- 
lessly. 

” W h y,”  answered 
Braider  easting  a 
glanee  tnwards 
Dwight's  as  if  fearful 
of  being  overheard, 
" I didn't  know  it. 
but  somehow  the  mob 
that  had  gathered  got 
by  ».  is.  wind  of  what  Carson 

had  in  view  and, 
ble«*  you,  they  were 
waiting  for  him  near 
the  State  line,  primed 

and  cocked  ready  for  him  The  I toy's  enemies  had  lived 
him.  They  had  worked  the  mob  up  to  the  higlu-t  pitch  of  fury 
with  all  sorts  of  tab*  against  IVIe.  They  had  produced  men 
who  hud  really  heard  the  nigger  threaten  to  liaiiu  .lolmson,  and 
they  themselves  testified  that  Carson  was  saving  the  nigger  only 
to  capture  Mack  votes  ns  their  friend  and  U “inductor.  The  moo 
was  mad  as  Tucker  at  him  for  tricking  them  the  other  night,  and 
they  were  certainly  rrady  for  him." 

"They  were  mad  at  Carson  personally,  then?"  Helen  said. 

"Were  they?  They  were  ready  to  drink  his  blood.  They 
halted  the  buggy,  took  them  both  out,  and  tied  them." 

"Tied  Car — * Helen's  voice  died  away,  and  she  stood  staring 

at  Braider  tillable  to  sjicuk. 

"Yes.  they  tied  tlicrn  both  and  led  them  off  into  the  wmsls.” 
Braider  continued.  " They  tlieii  fastened  l*etr  to  a stump  and 
piled  sticks  and  brush  around  him  and  told  Carson  they  were 
going  to  muke  him  sic  them  burn  the  bnv  alive,  and  when  t hut 
was  done  they  intended  to  destroy  all  evidence  against  them  hv 
shooting  him  dead  in  his  tracks.” 

Helen  covered  her  fact*  with  her  hands  and  stifled  n groan. 

" His  tongue  saved  him.  Miss  Helen,”  Braider  went  on.  “ It 
saved  them  both.  It  wasn't  any  lagging,  either;  that  wouldn't 
luive  gone  with  that  mob.  Willi  his  hands  and  fret  tied  In-  l«“gan 
to  talk — that's  what  ails  his  throut  now — and  the  man  that 
confessed  it  to  me  said  such  words  and  argument  never  Is-fore 
rolled  from  huniiin  lips.  He  told  them  he  knew  they  would  kill 
him:  that  they  were  a merciless  mnh  of  des|s*radoes : but  lie  was 
going  to  fire  some  truths  at  them  that  they  would  rememlier 

after  he  was  gone.  I'm  no  talker.  Miss  Helell:  I can't  repeat 

what  the  man  told  me  was  said,  lie  said  at  first  Carson  couldn’t 
gel  their  attention,  hut  after  a while  when  they  were  getting 
ready  to  apply  tin*  nuileli  something  in  Dwight’s  voice  caught 
their  ear  ami  they  paused,  lie  talked  and  talked,  until  a man  I"*- 

hlnd  him,  in  ojicn  defiance,  cut  the  cord*  that  held  his  hands. 

(Continued  on  page  060. ) 


Halt  thar!"  Din  Willia  suddenly  called  out 
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A NEWLY  DISCOVERED  PORTRAIT  OF  POCAHONTAS 


By  HELEN  MARSHALL  PRATT 


WI1EN  the  Prin- 
ce** Pocation- 
Uii,  having 
won  for  herself  endur- 
ing funir  by  her  sig- 
nal services  to  tint 
sorely  pressed  colo- 
nist* of  Virginia,  set 
sail  for  Kurland  in 
the  year  1018.  Imt 
condition  and  appear- 
ance were  so  unlike 
those  of  the  little  In- 
dian “ maid  of  tenne  '* 
whom  Captain  Smith 
first  saw  with  Imt 
chieftain  father,  that 
any  new  portrait  of 
her  that  can  In*  dis- 
covered cannot  fail  to 
lie  of  interest. 

I 'oca  hi  hi  tax,  a I a o 
known  u*  M a t o a. 
and  Snowfeather  (un 
account  of  Imt  light- 
ness of  foot ) , and. 
after  her  baptism,  Ite- 
liecca,  had  hern  a wild 
little  lirathen  in  the 
midst  of  a rude  In- 
dian trilie.  Itut  now 
she  had  ln-en  three 
yeans  baptized  a n d 
married,  the  honored 
wife  of  John  tor 
Tfaomaa,  he  ia  called 
by  both  names),  who 
wait  “ au  lamest  anti 
dincreet  English  gen- 
tleman.'* The  little 
son  had  been  born  to 
her:  Captain  Smith 
I tad  sailed  away  to 
England,  anti  she  had 
lieen  told  that  he  was 
dead.  Now,  in  the 
sunshine  of  a Virginia 
June,  nearly  four  hun- 
dred years  ago,  she 
was  setting  out  for 
th«*  great  world  of 
England  wit  h Sir 
Thomas  Dale,  ns  a 
bright  example  for 
the  Virginia  Company 
to  exhibit  to  the 
people  of  England  of 
the  first-fruits  of 
Christianity  in  thn 
new  colony.  “ the  little 
foreign  princess,  gentlest  and  sweetest  of  savages,  the  first  red 
Indian  in  whose  heart  had  ever  burned  the  love  of  Christianity.” 
thi  their  arrival.  Pocahontas  wus  wcl.xuncd  hv  Sir  Thomas 
Stukeley,  the  Company’s  man,  ut  the  ship’s  side,  and  the  gentle- 
man flowed  low  to  the  princes*.  The  Company  provided  for  her 
and  her  son  during  their  stay  in  1.0101011.  Cspi  un  Smith  wrote  a 
letter  to  Queen  Anne,  the  wife  of  James  I..  filled  with  praise  of 
the  beauty,  gentleness,  and  courage  of  the  Indiun  girl,  i-ommrnding 
her  to  the  queen's  friendly  consideration,  and  asked  that  she  la* 
received  as  4 princess  whoso  husbands  estate  was  “ not  able  to 
make  her  fit  to  attend  your  Majesty.” 

The  king  and  queen  responded  generously  to  this  request,  and 
graciously  received  her  as  one  of  royal  blood,  whose  gentleness 
and  native  reiinenient  cmihl  atone  for  her  Ignorance  of  courtly 
customs,  bird  and  lonly  Ik*  la  Warr  acted  ns  her  wciil  N|M»n*ur*: 
“ Im  Belle  Sau vage ’’  was  admired  and  diwwwd  in  the  highest 
circles  »f  lain  don.  and  at  least  one  l.oiiduii  tavern  still  retains  the 
name  by  which  she  was  popularly  known.  Cent  If  men  sent  copies 
of  her  engraved  portrait  in  tlii  ir  letters  ahrnad.  as  the  novelty  of 
the  hour.  She  attended  those*  Masques  whieli  the  queen  so  much 
affected,  and  in  the  queen’s  company.  In  his  Xtn/tlr  <> f .Wren, 
Ben  Jnnson  introduces  her.  with  other  people  of  fashion,  as  “the 
Idessed  Pocahontu*  . . . the  great  king’s  daughter  of  Virginia.” 
I)r.  King,  then  laird  Bishop  of  lain  don.  made  a great  banquet  in 
her  honor,  " in  hopeful  zeal  b\*  her  to  advance  Christianity.”  And 
in  all  these  appearances,  “tin  lady  did  not  only  accustom  her- 
self to  eivility,  but  still  carried  herself  the  daughter  of  a king, 
and  was  accordingly  respected  for  her  modest  demeanor  and  inter- 
esting manner." 

After  ten  months  of  apparently  joyous  living,  a special  ship 
was  provided  bv  the  Coni|Miiy  for  her  return  to  America,  “sore 
against  her  will”  Her  health  hud  suffered  much  from  the 
ehungi*  of  climate.  and  she  was  very  weak  wl»en  taken  to  Crnve*end 
to  mei*t  flu*  ship.  Here  they  were  detained  several  weeks  bv  ad 
verse  winds,  and  when  at  length  she  was  taken 


the  princess's  failing 
strength  gave  way 
and  she  died  suddenly. 
March  1 (11 7,  ami 
was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  tJemge 
at  Cravcsend.  A ro- 
omily discovered  let- 
ter of  Mr.  Rolfe  ad- 
dressed to  Sir  Edwin 
Sandy  a tells  how 
deeply  the  wife’s 
death  was  lamented 
by  all.  and  that  the 
son’s  life  “greatly  ex 
tinguisheth  the  sor- 
row of  Imt  loss,  say- 
ing all  must  die,  but 
’I is  enough  that  Imt 
child  livetli.”  ( l ir- 
<1  in  in  Hut.  J lag.  10: 
138. ) 

Three  port  mils  of 
l’<K*ahotitas  are  cur- 
rent. tine  a contem- 
porary engraving  hv 
Simon  dr  Pass,  which 
appears  in  early  rdi- 
lions  of  Smith's 
works,  and  has  Is-en 
copied  and  rrenpied 
until  its  original  fen- 
tures  are  scarcely 
recognizable.  The 
second  portrait  is 
owned  by  a descendant 
of  the  ICwlfe  family  in 
Norfolk,  and  repre- 
sents Pocahontas  in 
court  dress.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly contempo- 
rary. ami  that  from 
which  De  Pass  made 
his  engraving.  Tills 
painting  was  first  re- 
produced by  Wynd- 
ham  Kibertron.  Esq., 
in  his  interesting 
volume  l,omhoiita* 
anti  krr  Deacctuiant*, 
in  1HH7.  A third 
picture  is  known  a* 
the  Sully  portrait,  and 
was  made  by  the 
painter  of  that  name 
from  fragments  of 
two  or  three  early 
pictures,  of  the  genu 
mcncMH  of  which  I 
have  no  Information. 

Recently,  while  living  in  England,  my  attention  was  directed  to  a 
fourth  picture  of  Pocahontas,  with  her  little  son,  owned  by  a de- 
scendant of  the  Rolfes  at  King's  l.ynn.  Norfolk,  which  had  never 
been  copied,  and  its  owner  very  courteously  granted  permission  to 
have  it  photographed.  This  picture  is  reproduced  with  this  article. 
The  owner  makes  no  claim  whatever  for  the  painting.  It  may  hr 
contemporary : it  may  la*  of  later  date.  It  was  purchased  by  the 
family  in  London,  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  was  Haid  to  have 
come ‘from  America.  Certain  features,  however,  point  to  an  early 
origin.  The  peculiar  shell  earring*,  set  in  silver,  which  the  mother 
wears,  are  identical  with  those  which  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
Unlfc*  of  Ifcacliam.  handed  down  for  three  centuries  as  those  of 
Pocahontas. 

The  face  is  distinctly  that  of  a refined  Indian  girl;  she  was 
twenty  two  at  Imt  death.  The  dress  is  a modification  of  Imt 
tribe  costume.  The  melancholy  expression  which  is  said  to  have 
l**en  habitual  appears  here.  Ttic  child  Is  a handsome  boy  nf  three 
or  four.  On  the  death  of  Ids  mother,  he  was  left  in  England  to  be 
edueated.  and  later  returned  to  Virginia,  where  lie  married  and  be- 
came a man  of  raiiiH*nrc,  to  whom  many  prominent  families  of  Vir- 
ginia, notably  that  of  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  trace  their  origin. 

While  Poenhontna  reaided  in  England,  several  prominent  port  rail - 
|iainters  were  in  favor  with  the  king  and  his  court,  of  whom  tliev 
(Minted  numerous  pictures.  Among  these  were  Nicholas  Hilliard, 
Paul  van  Sumer,  Isaac  Olivier,  Mytens  and  Simon  van  dor  Pass 
the  Utrecht  engraver,  who  also  painted  portraits.  The  last  was 
only  ten  years  in  England,  his  visit  there  coinciding  in  date  with 
that  of  PiH-aliontas.  And  undoubtedly  at  that  time  the  current 
engraving  of  her  was  made.  prolMhly  from  the  portrait  named  ns 
second.  Nicholas  Hilliard  had  special  license  from  James  to  paint 
|sirt rails  of  the  roval  family.  Paul  van  Honicr  was  a Flemish 
artist  of  the  court  who  excelled  in  accuracy  of  detail,  and  De  Pass 
«1— • was  employed  by  him.  Mylens.  of  The  Hague,  was  a tine  color- 
ist : Isaac  Olivier,  u pupil  of  Hilliard,  painted  the  family  of  JamcM 
and  1 he  court. 


This  Portrait  ol  the  Indian  Wife  of  John  Rolfe,  by  an  unknown 
Artist,  is  believed  by  competent  Judges  to  have  been  Painted  from  Life 


on  Isuii'd  the  ship. 
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The  Farewell 

Good-BT,  dnr  Guest;  Iwief  »u«  thy  stay; 
Ah,  well,  God  0pr.1l  thee  on  thy  way ! 
Thou'st  rliwd  tin*  door, — the  little  room 
Stand*  empty  in  the  gathering  gloom. 

And  there,  where  once  the  lire  il.im.ii  high, 
A few  pule  ember*.  scattered.  lie: 

And  suddenly  grown  gray  ami  .hill 
The  place  that  sunshine  late  did  fill. 

Hast  tl  ou  no  linn.  / mix  thought  to  Lima 
This  utter  waste  and  lone  linear 
Didst  find  no  comfort.  peace,  or  rest. 

That  thou  shouldst  start  again  thy  quest* 
Well,  I will  cleanse  it  1 hr. nigh  mid  through. 
Furnish  and  garnish  it  anew. 

Build  friendship1!,  tire  ami  guard  it  well, 
That  thou  may.*t  yet  return,  |c»  dwell 
Not  as  a passing  guest,  hut  one 
Who  tirtnn  at  Iasi  unto  his  home. 

So,  then,  good-by,  dear  Guest , 11ml  may 
tiod  Kpml  thee  ever  on  thy  way! 

Kuijuicth  Kt'ooua. 


The  Army  Octogenarians 

UlTit  all  ita  peril*.  the  military  profes- 
ai.m  laas  its  enviahle  record  for  longevity 
Of  tlu*  138  officer*  on  the  retired  lint  of  the 
armv — tunprhlng  Uhisc  who  were  com |>ul 
M.rily  retired  on  reaching  the  age  of  sixty- 
four  years,  and  those  who  were  retired  upon 
their  own  application  or  for  disability,  and 
so  on — there  are  more  than  100  1 lOH.  to  la* 
exact)  who  have  stlain.il  the  age  of  seventy- 
years  or  more,  fie*  ablest  otlieer  is  Briga- 
dier-General Daniel  II.  Rucker,  who  live*  in 
Washington,  who  was  ta.rn  in  1KI-.  who 
was  an  otlieer  of  dragoons  in  IH.T7.  and  who 
is  within  livr  years  of  la-ing  a eentrnarian. 
It  is  a long  jump  to  the  next  oldest  officer. 
Lieutenant  < olonel  Frank  llrtdgman.  who  is 
eighty  seven  years  ohl,  arid  the  third  oldest 
otlieer.  Brigadier-General  Thomas  K.  Head, 
wImi  I*  eighty-six  years  old. 

The  survivors  who  an-  seventy  five  years 
old  or  more  are  to  lie  elassjljed  nc.s.rding  to 
year*  of  existence  as  follows:  Twenty -one 
who  are  seventy-five  years  old.  seventeen  who 
are  seventy-six  year*  ohl.  sixi.-en  who  are 
seventy-seven  year*  old.  five  who  are  seventy- 
eight  xe«r*  old,  ten  who  an*  seventy-nine 
years  old,  five  who  have  reached  the  age  of 
eighty,  six  who  .in-  eighty-tale  year*  old. 
eleven  Wlw  an*  eighty  two  .cars  old.  seven 
who  are  eighty  tlir-e  .ears  of  age.  two  who 
are  eighty  four,  five  who  ure  rights -live,  and 
one  of  eighty  six.  eights  seven,  and  ninety- 
five  years  of  age  respectively. 

The  highest  ranking  ollicers  of  tile  vener- 
able l>si  are  Major  -General  Daniel  K. 
Sickles  of  New  York,  wImi  gained  a rm-dal  of 
honor  for  gallantry  at  Gettysburg  Is-fore  and 
after  the  loss  of  liis  leg.  uml  who  has  served 
liis  country  in  Congress,  and  Mujor -Genera  I 
O.  t).  Howard,  who  lost  an  arm  at  Fuir  Daks, 
who  wears  a medal  of  honor,  uml  ha*  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  Congress.  The  former 
officer  i"  eiglity-tw.i  and  the  latter  is  seventy- 
seven  years  of  age.  Besides  these  two 
major-general*.  there  are.  aiiMing  those  who 
have  icuchrd  the  age  of  seventy  five  years, 
forty-three  brigadiers,  ten  colonel*.  thirteen 
lU-utrnant -eolonels.  twenty  *cv<-n  majors,  six 
captains,  twenty  first  lieutenants,  and  five 
chaplains. 

These  soldiers  of  tie  old  army  make  their 
homes  all  over  the  Co i ted  State*.  Nearly  all 
of  the  Slates  an*  represented  in  the  list  of 
their  addresses.  A few  of  them  *|icmi  much 
or  nearly  all  of  their  time  al-road.  ami  one 
makes  hi*  home  in  hi*  native  town  in  * I«-r- 
many.  He  i*  Brigadier-General  Peter  .1. 
Osterhaus,  wlm  is  ciglitv-four  years  old.  and 
who  lias  a son  and  a grandson  in  the  United 
Slates  navy,  the  former.  Captain  Hugo 
4 Medians.  living  now  in  command  of  the 
Uattle-sliip  Conn* rt imt . and  the  latter.  Lieu- 
tenant Hugo  W.  CMerhau*.  a watch  nflirrr 
on  lioard  the  CniC-d  State*  Steamship  //<*««• 
Mirni.  Many  of  the  older  retired  officers 
natural  Is  turn  to  Washington  a*  the  place 
where  they  shall  spend  the  remainder  of 
their  days.  There  they  find  their  old  friends, 
and  keep  in  touch  with  tlie  younger  element 
of  Hu*  profited  on.  and  where  they  arc  honored 
memtN-rs  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Chib  ami 
the  Metropolitan  Club,  Kighteen  of  the 
one  hundred  and  eight  in  the  list  of  officer* 
of  seventy-live  yean*  of  age  and  more  make 


their  home*  in  Washington,  nine  in  New 
York,  fourteen  in  New  England,  and  twelve 
on  the  Pacific  const. 

The  octogenarian  c hiss  -with  it*  thirty- 
nine  member* — include*  a list  of  offieera  who 
I mi vc  aihicvcd  distinction  la-fore  many  of 
tin*  army  nffirer*  of  the  present  active  list 
1 ano-  ujs»n  the  *4i*t»c  of  turmoil.  Thry  were 
fortunate  in  living  in  that  period  which  was 
fraught  with  ran-  ..pportunity  for  the  per- 
formance of  gallant  duties,  and  many  of 
them  are  adorned  with  the  medal  of  honor, 
or  Is-ar.  like  Ueneral  Howard,  the  thank*  of 
Congress.  They  were  men  in  the  full  flush 
of  manhood  when  the  Civil  War  was  on.  for 
all  of  them  were  at  least  thirty-four  years 
of  age.  while  General  Rucker.  at  the  outbreak 
of  t law  Civil  War.  was  nearly  fifty  years  old. 

Tin*  i-flirvr*  who  have  readied  or  paused 
the  eighty-year  murk  include  *uch  name*  &-* 
General  H.  B.  Carrington,  General  .Tames 
Van  Vorst.  General  John  K.  Summers,  Gen- 
eral Robert  Murray,  (Jeneral  Luther  1*.  Brad- 
ley. General  Kufu*  Saxton  (who  would  have 
lain  appointed  quartermaster-general  had 
Liiusdn  lived).  General  Richard  C.  Drum  (at 
one  time  adjutant -general  of  the  army  I . 
General  W.  It.  Rochester,  (Jeneral  B.  If. 
Grierson,  and  Colonel  Janie*  Oaken. 


She  Was  a Bird 

MlHTUfM.  " Mary.  Iiave  you  any  rooted 
object  i-ms  to  using  a feather  duster?  Till* 
nswri  hstks  as  if  you  had/' 

Main.  '■  Yes.  miun.  1 Iiave.  I la-lungs  to 
the  Audulsan  Society." 


Not  Worth  Debating 

Jkxkixh.  “ Flies  never  annoy  a sleeping 
man.” 

IV.xkixh.  **  Wluit  mmsense!  Why.  I—" 
Jkxkixm.  “ The  man  wakes  up  and  is  an- 
noyed.” 


The  Oath  of  Office 

Tx  ismtmnnd  of  a certain  Western  post  is 
11  well- know  n \ rtc nt n of  the  army,  soon  to 
Is-  retired,  who.  General  Miles  used  to  de- 
clare, " was  the  most  profane  officer  in  this 
or  any  other  army.” 

A day  or  two  prior  to  the  departure  of 
j this  officer  from  Washington  to  take  the 
po*t  mentioned,  a lady  nt  a reception  in- 
quired of  General  Mile*  whether  the  officer 
first  referred  to  had  duly  qualified  for  his 
new  command. 

" Yes.  madam."  responded  Miles,  gravely. 
” He  swore  himself  in  yesterday.” 


What  He  Missed 

Oxe  of  the  officials  of  the  Indian  Office  at 
Washington  was  visiting  a reservation  in 
Montana  on  government  business  when  a 
certain  chief,  who  had  taken  a fancy  to 
Uncle  Sam’s  agent,  invited  hint  to  attend 
j the  wedding  of  the  Indian's  daughter. 

The  Indian  Office  man  was,  to  Ids  regret, 
| unable  to  Is*  present  at  the  festivities,  hut 
the  Indian  laconically  described  tlie  function 
i siibsiqncntlv.  in  order  to  indicate  wluit  the 
agent  had  missed. 

“ Five  dog*,”  said  the  chief,  "and  plenty 

pie." 


The  Through  Train 

lx  a certain  region  of  Arkansas  there’s 
a " local.”  the  only  train  running  on  the 
branch  to  the  southwest  of  Little  Rock; 
and  the  service  in  consequently  of  the  “ up 
and  hack  ” order. 

A number  of  people  hound  for  the  south- 
western terminus  of  the  road  hapfa-ntsl,  one 
day.  to  reach  a small  station  half-way  up 
1 just  an  the  train  paused  on  its  northeaster- 
; ly  trip.  The  conductor  looked  them  over. 

“ All  goin’  to  Gatesville?”  he  inquired. 

The  travellers  replied  that  they  truHted 
I to  du  ho  eventually. 
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" Then,"  said  the  conductor.  “ you’d  bet- 
ter all  hop  on  now,  uml  then  mrbbr  we  can 
skip  thia  station  on  the  way  buck." 


Polishing  His  Gold  Brick 

There  is  an  elderly  but  well  - preserved 
clerk  in  one  of  the  department*  at  Wash- 
ington whose  extremely  martial  hearing,  to- 
gether with  the  red  fats*  and  white  hair  *0 
intimately  associated  in  the  popular  mind 
with  the  military,  lias  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion caused  the  old  gentleman  to  Is*  taken 
for  some  distinguished  officer  or  other.  Tlti* 
mistake  on  the  part  . f his  fellow  citizen*  i» 
a source  of  much  gratification  to  the  old 
gentleman,  uml  lie  never  lose*  an  opportunity 
to  heighten  the  illusion  on  their  part. 

Recently  this  clerk  was  in  a I’ullmnn  at- 
tached to  a train  for  New  York,  when  the 
usual  mistake  occurred.  Several  men  saluted 
the  distinguished-looking  clerk,  which  salute* 
he  returmsl  with  military  gravity.  Finally 
a man  giving  evidence,  of  having  dined  a hit 
t«*>  freely  greeted  the  old  chap  with:  “ How 
are  you,  General?** 

The  old  gentleman  did  not  reply:  hut 
gave  the  unknowrn  a glance  of  great  severity. 
Then,  turning  to  a train>l»y  who  chanced  to 
Is-  pn*»ing  at  the  moment,  he  called  out: 
“ Here,  boy!  (Jive  me  a copy  of  the  .Iriny 
and  .Vary  Itcijiiitcr !" 


What  a Chance 

Nursemaid.  “ I’m  going  to  b*ave,  mum/' 
Mintkekh.  “Why.  what  i*  tin-  matter? 
Don’t  you  like  the  lathy?” 

Nursemaid.  **  Yes'm : but  he  is  so  afraid 
of  a policeman  I can’t  get  hitn  near  one/’ 


That’s  Different 

Cmtshei.  tor  the  Dmmu.  " 1 hold  that  a 
tomato,  however  well  aimed,  eouhl  not  have 
rau*cd  such  a black  eye." 

PLAitmrr.  " But  It  were  in  a can.  yer 
Honor.” 


TOR  THE  NURSERY— TOR  THE  TABLE. 

TlIMM  u an  iitaal  fr.it  lor  iaftnU  e»  ft*  rtwil  lit-taw-lmM 
its,  ltoaiiEN's  Eton  Cosdikstp  Mii.x  Lis  no  cijuul  ; 

ol  no OthfT  li*v|  pmjuet  can  (is*  b*  tmlHuTIy  uiit 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

DOCTOR’S  FOOD  TALK 

Selection  of  Food  One  of  the  Most  Impor- 
tant Acts  in  Life. 

| A Maas,  doctor  says:  "Our  health  ami  phys- 
ical and  mental  lwp|)iiim  are  »>  largely  under 
our  personal  control  that  the  proper  selection  of 
food  shnuUI  he,  and  is,  one  of  the  most  important 
act*  in  life. 

“On  this  subject,  I may  any  that  I know  of  no 
food  equal  in  digestibility  and  more  powerful  in 
point  of  nutriment  tlian  the  modern  Grape-Nut*, 
four  heaping  teaspoons  of  which  is  sufficient  for 
the  cereal  part  of  a meal,  and  experience  demon- 
strates that  the  user  w perfectly  nourished  from 
one  meal  to  another. 

*'|  am  convinced  that  the  extensive  and  general 
use  of  high-class  foods  of  tliii  character  would  in- 
crease the  term  of  human  life,  add  to  the  sum 
total  of  happim**,  and  very  considerably  improve 
society  in  general.  I am  free  to  mention  the  food, 
for  1 iiersonally  know  of  its  value." 

Grape-Nuts  food  ran  he  used  by  ImiIm-^  in  arms 
or  adults.  It  is  ready  cooked,  can  In-  served  in- 
stantly, either  cold  with  cream,  or  with  hot  water 
or  hot  milk  |>oiiml  over.  All  sorts  of  puddings 
ami  fanev  dishes  enn  Is-  math-  with  Grape-Nut-*, 
The  food  is  concentrated  ami  very  economical, 
for  four  heaping  traapoous  are  sufficient  for  tlw 
cereal  part  of  a meal.  Read  the  little  bonk,  “The 
Knud  to  Well  villa,"  in  pkga.  “•There's  a Rwutoii.' 
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(Continued  from  page  857. J 

Later  another  cat  his  feet  loose,  and  then  ( arson  walked  straight 
up  to  Pete  and  stood  beside  him,  and  while  a growl  of  fury  waa 
still  in  the  air  he  kept  talking. 

"He  hadn't  a thing  to  say  in  favor  of  Pete's  general  character; 
lie  Miid  the  boy  was  an  idle,  fun-loving,  shiftless  fellow  and 
an  harmless  ax  a cat:  hut  he  was  innocent  of  the  crime 
charged  against  him,  and  he  should  not  die  like  a dog.  lie  *|*»ke 
of  the  line  characters  of  Pete’s  mother  and  father  and  of  the  old 
woman's  grief,  ami  then.  Mis*  Helen,  lie  said  something  about  you. 
and  the  man  that  told  me  alaiut  it  said  that  that  one  thing  did 
more  to  soften  and  quell  the  mob  than  anything  else.” 

“ He  Miiil  something  about  me?”  Helen  cried. 

“ Yea.  No  name*  was  mentioned;  but  they  knew  who  he  meant,” 
Kraider  vsent  on.  “ Carson  spoke  of  your  family  and  of  the  close 
bond  of  human  symiMtliJ  between  it  und  all  tlie  blacks  tliat  had 
lielonged  to  It  in  the  )«-■>(.  and  said  that  tta  daughter  of  that 
I muse,  i lie  moat  lieautiful  womanly  character  that  Jiad  ever 
blessed  the  South,  was  prating  at  that  moment  for  the  safety 
of  the  prisoner,  and  if  they  carried  out  their  plans  she  would 
shed  tears  of  sorrow.  * Your  intentions  arc  good,’  Carson  said. 
* You  are  all  sincere  men  acting,  as  you  see  it,  in  the  interests  of 
tin*  women  of  the  South.  Listen  to  this  gentlewoman's  prayer 
uttered  through  my  mouth  to-night  for  merry  and  human  justice.' 

*’  It  swept  them  off  their  feet.  Miss  Helen;  the  mnu  that  told 
me  about  it  *nid  he  never  saw  a meaner,  move  shamed  lot  of  men 
in  hia  life,  lie  said  they  released  Pete,  led  tta  horse*  around,  and 
stood  like  mile  posts,  with  nothing  to  say.  as  ( arson  drove  away.” 
Helen  waited  for  about  ten  minutes  alone  on  the  gras* — 
waited  for  Carson.  When  he  finally  came  out  and  hurried  towards 
her  he  found  her  with  her  handkerchief  pressed  over  her  eyes. 

“Why  didn't  you  tell  me?"  she  asked,  laying  her  hand  tenderly 
on  his  arm.  her  voice  holding  cadences  of  ineffable  sweetness. 

He  shrugged  liU  shoulder*  and  then  said,  Hushing  under  her 
urgent  guar : 

Because,  Ilrlen.  you’ve  already  *een  and  heard  too  much  of 
this  awful  stuff.  It  really  is  not  for  a sensitive  girl  like  yon.” 
“Oh.  Carson!”  she  cried,  "you  are  the  dearest,  sweetest  boy  in 
the  world!”  and  she  turned  and  left  him,  left  him  alone  there  in 
hi*  fatigue,  alone  under  the  starlight,  to  light  as  he  had  never 
fought  before  the  deathless  yearning  for  Iter. 

CHAPTER  XXVII 

Tvro  weeks  went  by.  Great  changes  had  coma  over  the  temper 
of  the  insurgent  mountain  people.  They  hud  gradually'  come  to 
accept  the  rescue  of  Pete  Warren  as  a chance  bit  of  real  justice 
that  was  us  admirable  as  it  was  unusual  and  heroic.  A sufficient 
number  of  men  had  come  forward  ami  testified  to  Sam  Dudlow’s 
ante-mortem  confession  to  exculpate  ('arson’s  client,  and  some 
who  had  a leaning  towards  Dwight's  cause  politically  were  hint- 
ing. on  occasion,  that  surely  a man  who  would  take  such  a plucky 
stand  for  the  rights  of  a humble  negro  would  not  be  a mere 
figurehead  as  their  representative  in  the  la-gislature  of  the  State. 

One  morning  Pole  linker  slouched  down  the  street  from  the 
wagon-yard  and  went  into  Gamer's  office  finding  him  at  his  desk . 

" Anything  gone  wrong?”  Garner  asked,  looking  up  curiously. 
**  Well,  not  yet.  Bill,  but  1 believe  in  takin'  the  bull  by  the 
horns  ftefore  hie  takes  you  in  the  stomaeh.  I’ve  hen  powerful 
ufeard  for  some  time  that  Carson  and  Dan  Willis  would  meet 
face  to  face,  and  1 dread  it  now  more  than  ever;  Willis  is  now 
worse  than  ever.” 

" What's  gone  wrong  with  him?”  Garner  inquired,  uneasily 
“Well,  for  a while,  yon  know,  lie  )to|H-d  he'd  see  Wiggin  beat 
Carson,  und  that  sorter  satisfied  him;  but  now  that  Wiggin  is 
loain’  ground.  Dun  don't  see  his  revenge  that  way.  Respectable 
folks  are  turnin’  tlie'r  back*  on  Wiggin  and  all  Ills  barkers.  Tire 
gal  Willis  was  to  marry  has  thrown!  "ini  over,  an*  the  preaehrr 
at  Hill  Crest  just  as  gissl  as  railed  his  name  out  in  martin*  in 
talkin’  of  the  lawlessness  that  was  spreaditT  over  the  land.  Oh, 
Willis  is  mad — he’s  got  all  hell  in  ’im,  an’  he’s  rnukin'  mon- 
threat*  agin'  Dwight.  Now,  to-morrow  Is  Friday,  an'  the  next 
day  is  Saturday,  an’  on  Saturday  Dan  Willis  is  cornin’  in  town. 
I got  that  straight.  Wiggin  is  a snake  in  the  grass,  and  he'* 
constantly  naggin’  Dan  about  hia  row  with  Carson,  and  it  will 
take  slick  work  to  prevent  serious  trouble.” 

Garner  frowned.  ” What  had  you  in  mind.  Pole,  to  obviate 
trouble?” 

“ Why,  you  see.”  the  mountaineer  replied.  “ I ’lowed  you  might 
t>e  able  to  trump  up  some  business  excuse  for  giftin'  Carson  out 
o’  town  next  Saturday.” 

“Well,  I think  I cun,”  Garner  cried,  his  eye*  brightening. 
“The  truth  is  that  I was  to  go  myself  over  past  Springtuwn  to 
mi*>  old  man  Purdy  to  take  his  deposition  in  an  important  matter. 
Iml  I can  pretend  to  Ire  tied  here  and  get  Carson  to  go.” 

“Good,  that’s  the  stuff!"  pole  said,  with  a smile  of  satisfaction. 
“ But  for  the  love  of  merry  don’t  let  Dwight  drt-am  what’s  in  the 
wind,  or  he'd  die  rather  than  budge  an  inch.” 

So  it  was  that  C'arsun,  the  following  Friday  afternoon,  made 
his  preparations  for  a lide  on  horseback  through  the  country, 
bis  plan  being  to  spend  the  night  at  the  little  hotel  at  Spring- 
town  and  ride  on  to  Purdy’s  farm  the  next  morning  after  break- 
fast. and  return  to  Dnrhv  Saturday  evening  shortly  after  dark. 

Aa  lie  was  unhitching  hi*  horse,  Dr.  Slone  eros*nl  the  street 
from  the  opposite  sidewalk  and  approached  him. 

“Where  arc  you  off  to.  this  time?”  the  old  man  askisl. 

Carson  explained  as  he  tightened  the  girth  of  his  saddle  am] 
pulled  the  blanket  info  place. 


“ Well.  I’d  get  back  aa  soon  aa  I could  well  manage  it,”  the 
physician  said.  Ids  eyes  on  the  ground. 

Carson  started,  and  turned  almost  pale. 

■'  Why,  doctor,  you  are  not  afraid — ?” 

“ <Jh.  she’s  doing  very  well,  my  boy,  but — wall,  there  is  no  use 
keeping  back  anything  from  anybody  a*  much  concerned  as  you 
are.  The  truth  is,  she’s  very  low.  ] think  vve  cun  pull  "her 
through  with  care  and  attention,  but  I frel  that  I ought  to  warn 
you  and  lecture  you  a little,  too.  You  aer,  as  I've  often  said,  she 
is  a woman  who  sutlers  mightily  from  worry  and  excitement  of 
auy  kind,  and  your  adventures  of  late  have  not  had  the  best 
effect  on  her  health.  1 hope  It’s  alt  over,  and  that  you  will  nettle 
down  to  something  more  steady.  Her  life  really  is  in  your  baud* 
more  than  mine,  for  if  yon  should  have  any  more  trouble  of  a 
serious  nature  it  would  simply  kill  her.  I only  mention  this," 
the  doctor  continued,  laying  his  hand  on  the  young  man's  arm 
half  apologetically,  “bemuse  there  is  some  little  talk  going 
round  that  vou  and  Dan  Willis  haven't  quite  settled  your  differ- 
ent*** yet.  If  I were  in  your  place,  Carson,  I'd  take  a good  deal 
la-fore  I'd  have  trouble  with  him  right  now,  considering  the  critl- 
eal  <* uid it  ion  your  mother  is  in.  A shooting-scrape  on  top  of  all 
the  rest,  even  if  you  got  the  best  of  it,  would  simply  send  that 
good  woman  to  her  grave.” 

“Then  wo  won't  have  any  shooting-scrape,”  Carson  said,  his 
voir*-  quivering.  “You  can  depend  on  that,  doctor." 

The  roud  Carson  Dwight  took  as  the  most  direct  way  to  bis 
destination  really  passed  within  two  miles  of  the  home  of  Dan 
Willis,  and  yet  the  likelihood  of  his  meeting  the  desperado  never 
once  ero»«rd  Dwight’s  mind.  In  this,  however,  he  was  to  meet 
with  surprise.  He  had  got  well  into  tin?  mountains  and.  full  of 
hope  as  to  his  campaign,  was  heartily  enjoying  a slow  ride  on  his 
ambling  horse  through  a narrow  shaded  road,  after  leaving  the 
heat  of  an  open  thoroughfare,  when  far  ahead  of  him  he  saw  a 
horseman  nt  (he  side  of  the  way  pinning  with  his  pocket-knife, 
to  the  smooth  l»ark  of  a sycamore  tree,  n white  envelope.  The 
distance  was  at  first  too  great  for  Dwight  to  recognize  the  rider, 
though  his  object  and  occupation  were  soon  evident,  for,  suddenly 
wheeling  on  his  rather  skittish  mount,  the  man  drew  hark  about 
twenty  pace*  from  the  tree,  drew  a revolver,  and  began  to  fire 
at  the  target,  one  shot  alter  the  other,  a*  rapid  I v as  he  could  rein 
and  spur  hi*  frightened  animal  to  an  approved  distance  anil  steadi- 
ness, until  hi*  urn pon  wan  empty.  The  marksman,  evidently  a 
mountaineer,  from  his  wide-brimmed  soft  hat  und  easy  gray  shirt, 
thrust  his  hand  into  hi*  trousers  pocket  and  took  out  sufficient 
cartridge*  for  another  round,  ami  was  thumbing  them  dexter- 
ously into  their  place*  when  Carson  drew  near  enough  to  recognize 
him. 

When  the  two  rider*  were  about  a hundred  yard*  apart,  Dan 
Willia.  hearing  the  fall  of  a horse's  hoofs,  looked  up  suddenly. 
There  was  no  mistaking  t In-  growth  of  his  facial  expression  from 
startled  bewilderment  to  that  of  angry.  ta*tial  satisfaction.  Ut- 
tering an  unctuous  grunt  of  delight,  and  with  his  revolver  swing- 
ing easily  against  hia  brawny  thigh,  by  the  aid  of  his  tens#  left 
hand  he  drew  his  horse  squarely  info  the  very  middle  of  the 
narrow  road  and  there  essayed  to  cheek  him.  The  animal,  quiver- 
ing with  excitement  from  the  shots  just  tired  over  his  head,  was 
still  restive  and  swerved  tremblingly  from  side  to  side:  but  with 
spur  ami  fierce  command  Willi*  managed  to  k**ep  him  in  the 
attitude  of  ojirn  opposition  to  Carson's  passage,  which  was  u 
threat  not  to  In-  misunderstood. 

Cannon  Dwight  understood  it.  and  hi*  blood  Isiiled. 

“ Halt  tlisr!”  Dan  Willis  suddenly  railed  out,  in  a sharp,  fierce 
tone,  and  a*  he  sjtokc  he  raised  hi*  revolver  till  the  haiu!  holding 
it  rested  on  the  jiomnirl  of  his  saddle. 

” Whv  should  l halt?”  almost  to  his  surprise  rang  clearly  from 
Dwight’s  lips.  “This  is  a public  road.  I talievc.” 

” Not  for  yore  sort,”  was  hurled  tack.  “ It's  entirely  too  nar- 
row for  u*  two  to  pass  on.  I’m  goin’  to  pass,  hut  I’ll  walk  my 
horse  over  yore  body." 

“ Well,  if’  I have  to,  that  settles  it."  said  Carson.  Unbounded 
rage  overwhelmed  him.  “ But  before  we  go  into  this  thing  tell 
me,  for  my  own  satisfaction,  if  you  are  the  one  who  tried  to  kill 
me  the  night  that  l'eto  Warren  was  jailed.” 

“ You  bet  I was,  and  prouder  of  it  than  I've  ever  been  of  any- 
thing before  in  my  life,  and  Willi*’*  revolver  was  raised.  The 
sharp  click  of  the  hammer  was  heard  like  the  snapping  of  a 
metallic  twig.  Then,  alive  but  to  one  thought,  and  that  of  alert 
him!  instantaneous  preservation,  Dwight  quickly  drew  liis  weapon. 
With  his  teeth  ground  together,  his  breath  coming  fast,  he  took 
an  careful  aim  a*  was  possible  at  the  shifting  horseman,  conscious 
of  the  advantage  his  antagonist  had  over  him  in  the  calmness  of 
his  mount.  He  saw  a puff  of  smoke  before  Willis’s  eyes,  heard 
the  sharp  report  of  the  mountaineer's  revolver,  and  wondered  if 
the  tall  hud  lodged  in  his  Imdy. 

” I am  justified.”  something  within  him  seemed  to  say  a*  he 
prism*!  the  trigger  of  hi*  revolver.  Hia  hand  had  never  been 
mere  steady,  hi*  aim  never  tatter,  and  yet  the  smile  and  laugh 
of  Willi*  proved  to  him  that  he  had  missed.  The  eves  of  his 
assailant  gleamed  like  those  of  an  infuriated  tanst  as  he  tried  to 
steady  his  i earing  and  plunging  horse  to  shoot  again.  Once  more 
he  fired,  but  tin-  shot  went  wild,  and  with  a snort  of  fear  his 
horse  broke  from  the  n*ad  and  plunged  madly  into  the  bushes 
bordering  the  way.  Carson  could  just  see  his  head  and  shoulders 
aliow  « thick  growth  of  wild  vines,  and  nt  these  he  aimed  stead- 
ily and  fired.  Had  he  won?  he  asked  him— 'If.  There  was  a 
smothered  report  from  Willis’s  revolver,  as  if  it  were  fired  by 
an  Inert  linger,  and  Willis’s  bead  went  out  of  sight.  What  did 
it  mean?  (’arson  wondered,  ami  with  hi*  weapon  corked  and 
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iMiinnl  he  grimly  waited.  It  was  only  for  an 
lu-taut.  I«>r  the  mountaineer'-  borne  piling*-! 
out  ini  i the  open  again.  Willi-  wan  -till 
M-ateil,  hut  what  was  it  al**ul  him  that 
Meeme.1  queer!  He  wu»  evidently  nuakitlK 
nii  elfort  to  guide  hi-  Imr-e.  hut  the  hand 
holding  hi-  revolver  hung  hclpli--- ly  ngain-t 
hi-  thigh : hi-  left  -liouhler  wa-  -inking. 
Then  t ui -on  caught  a view  of  Id-  fare,  a 
frightful,  blood  |cu-ked  ma-k  distort  ml  past 
in  oguit  ion.  that  of  a dying  man— a horrible, 
in  vert  o la*  forgot  tin  gritnaee.  The  Imr-e- 
I-  le  I Ill-in  eli  Me  logrther;  their  eye-  met  in 
a dim  i -lam  Willin'*  Innly  wa-  rneking 
like  a niei  ha uiea I thing  on  a pivot. 

••  \on  loriid  me  (••  do  it!"  ( ar-on  Dwight 
-aid.  hi*  great  -mil  ri«ing  to  height-  of  pity 
anil  di-mav  never  readied  In-fore.  “timl 
know-  I did  not  want  to  do  it.  Han.  I have 
■lever  had  am  thing  »gaiu-t  you.  I would 
have  a milled  it  if  I could." 

The  -tan-  of  I lie  man  llirkrrvsl.  With  u 
iiioau  ol  |uiin  In-  la-lit  to  the  tn-i'k  of  lii-  h«rw* 
and  remained  there  u moment,  and  then  drop 
ping  hi-  revolver  and  m-ting  both  quivering 
hand-  on  the  pommel  of  hi-  nadille.  he  drew 
hinne-lf  jnirl  in  I ly  erect.  Hi-  eye*  were  foil 
ing  upward:  Id-  |Kiling  li|M  moved  a-  if  to 
-|n‘uk.  hut  hi-  1 1— 'it I organ-  ni'iunl  to  have 
|o— t theii  (tower.  Holding  to  hi-  pommel 
with  Id-  left  hand,  he  rained  hi-  right  and 
partially  extended  it  toward-  Dwight,  hut  In* 
had  not  the  strength  to  -u-tain  it-  weight, 
and  with  another  moan,  a frothing  nt  the 
lip-.  Han  Willis  toppled  from  his  home  and 
went  to  the  ground,  the  animal  breaking 
away  in  alarm  ami  running  down  tin- 
road. 

tjuieklv  di-niounliiig.  4 'ur-on  la-nl  over  the 
dying  man. 

“Han.  were  you  Hireling  me  your  hand 
ju-t  now?”  he  "u-ki-l.  tenderly  . Hut  there 
win*  no  reaponar. 

The  mountaineer  wan  dead.  There  he  lay. 
a pint  lla-k  nearly  empty  of  it-  ml  eontent* 
protruding  from  hi-  -liirt.  Of  eoor-e.  know- 
ing the  law  a-  lie  did.  Carson  would  give 
hint-elf  up  to  the  -iierilT  of  the  euiinty.  and 
— with  a -tart  and  a -hoek  of  horror  he 
1 bought  of  his  mother.  Hr.  Stone's  warning 
now  loomed  up  la-fore  him  a-  if  written  in 
letter-  of  lire.  Ity  wliat  right  aiiouhl  the 
legal  mmhinery  of  hi-  or  any  other  country 
rt-piire  the  life  of  Id-  invalid  mother  that 
the  majesty  of  its  forms  might  In-  upheld, 
ami  the  juatiee  or  inju-liee  to  an  avowed 
outlaw  I-  formally  on— rd  upon! 

\o.  |,e  told  him-elf.  the  rigid  to  proteet 
Id-  mother  was  A is— it  was  even  more,  as  lie 
naw  it : it  wa-  a duty.  And  yet  if  lie  kept 
hi-  own  cnun«el.  lie  a-ked  himself,  hi-  legal 
mind  now  aetive.  what  were  the  clianei**  of 
escape  from  accusation?  Noticing  tin- target 
-till  pinecd  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  with  the 
dead  man  s l-nket  knife,  the  -hot-  -In. wing 
on  the  Iwrk  and  paper,  un-l  tin-  sprawling 
attitude  of  the  corpse,  with  t lie-  wound  over 
the  region  of  the  Heart,  lie  aski-1  himself, 
witli  ri-ing  hope,  what  more  natural  than 
that  death  had  resulted  from  accident? 

What  more  reasonable  than  the  theory  that 
on  his  frightened  lmrar  Han  V\  illi*  had  ncci 
dental  I v dirreted  his  shot  upon  his  own 
ImmIv?  Wliat  better  evidence  that  lie  was 
not'  at  himself  than  the  alino-l  empty  flask 
in  his  -Uirt!  Ye-.  t’ar»on  Dwight  decided.  it 
wa-  hi-  dutv  to  wait— at  leii-t  to  --o  further, 
la-fore  taking  a step  which  would  undoubt- 
ed! v re  nit  in  hi-  mot  her  a death.  Ileside*. 
he  knew  he  was  guiltless,  lli-  conscience 
wus  d-:*r:  then*  was  consolation  in  that,  at 
all  events. 

lint  now  what  mu-t  he  do!  To  go 
on  to  Springtown  hv  that  road  was  out 
of  the  question,  for  only  a mile  or  so  farther 
on  was  a -tor**  and  a few  farmhouses,  and 

I it  would  Is*  known  that  he  had  pa— cd  the 
fatal  spot . So  mounting  hi*  horse,  he  rode 
slowly  hack  toward-  Harley,  now  earnestly, 
and  even  craftily,  hoping  that  1m*  would  meet 
no  one.  He  was  successful,  for  he  reached 
the  main  mud.  which  wa*  a longer  and  not 
so  well  graded  and  a more  sparsely  sett  Ini 
thoroughfare  to  his  destination. 

lie  hud  lost  time,  and  he  now  put  hi-  home 
into  n l.rl-k  canter  and  sped  onward  with  a 
queer  blending  of  emotion-.  Hie  thought  of 
po-dhly  saving  his  mother  from  n terrible 
shock  buoyed  him  up.  while  tin*  gruesome 
happening’  put  a weight  upon  him  he  had 
never  borne  before. 

To  be  Continued, 
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THE  REVOLT  OF  FRANCE’S 
WINE-GROWERS 

By  H.  T.  SUDDUTH 

The  wine-growers  of  southern  France  have  taken  the  law  into  their  hands  in  the  Midi  region  as  a protest  against  what  they  hold  to 
be  the  unjust  and  injurious  attitude  of  the  government  toward  the  industry  upon  which  they  depend  for  a livelihood.  If  the  government, 
they  insist,  will  not  buy  their  wines — which  they  themselves  can  find  no  market  for  at  a reasonable  price — it  should  at  least  make 
laws  which  ehall  promptly  and  effectively  suppress  the  adulterators  whose  fabricated  product  has  driven  genuine  wine  out  of  the  market. 
In  attempting  to  enforce  their  demands,  the  peasants  have  assembled  in  various  parts  of  the  Midi  in  enormous  demonstratioiat  the 
Mayors  have  refused  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  regiments  garrisoned  in  the  insurgent  region  have  betrayed  their 
sympathy  with  the  wine-growers  by  insubordinate  and  even  mutinous  conduct.  More  than  a thousand  municipalities  art  affected 


IT  is  related  that  Claude  Bros*.  an  honest  man  of  Charnay. 
eight  feet  tall  and  hit;  in  proportion,  who  grew  his  vines  alid 
made  liis  own  wine,  once  upon  a time  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Baris  ought  to  know  the  merit  of  his  vintage.  Harness- 
ing his  oxen  to  his  cart  and  placing  two  barrels  of  wine  on  it. 
he  started  fur  the  capital,  hut  when  passing  through  Versailles 
lie  saw  a chureh  door  open  and  went  in  to  pray  at  a time-  when 
Louis  XIV.  luippened  to  tie  worshipping  there.  The  King,  noticing 
a man  who  appeared  to  la*  .standing  when  the  little  bell  rang  during 
mass,  sent  «n  officer  with  an  order  tor  the  man  to  kneel. 

"Sire."  said  the  officer,  upon  his  return,  "the  man  is  kneeling, 
but  is  very  tall.”  After  the  service  the  King  asked  the  giant  why 
he  had  conn*  to  Pari*. 

Please.  your  Majesty.”  said  the  lroneat  wine-grower.  ” to  sell 
von  the  bvtft  wine  in  France/'  The  King  tasted  it.  found  it  excel- 
lent, and  purchased  it,  thus  establishing  the  reputation  of  Mar-on 
»*  one  of  the  ties!  wines  of  France. 

Something  like  this,  though  on  a vast  scale  and  not  as  yet  with 
like  results,  is  now  taking  place  in  southern  France,  though  tin* 
attitude  of  the  vintagers,  humble  and  respectful  enough  at  first, 
in  fast  changing  to  ita^sive  and  in  some  cases  to  active  resistance 
to  governmental  authority.  If  the  government  will  not  buy  their 
wine,  which  they  themselves  can  find  no  market  for  at  a reasonable 
price,  and  thu*  make  a government  monopoly  of  it,  tike  that  of 
tolmcro,  for  instance,  or  at  least  make  laws  which  shall  promptly 
and  clfectively  suppress  the  adulterators  whose  fabricated  product 
bus  driven  genuine  wine  from  tin*  market,  they  will  no  longer  pay 
luxes. 

Sueli  is  the  lessoning  which  seems  just  to  the  jss»r  peasant* 
who  for  a month  ur  more  have  Is-en  assembling  on  Sundays  in  the 
chief  towns  of  the  Midi  in  vast  demonstrations.  lir*t  at  Narboone, 
then  at  Beziers,  then  at  Perpignan,  where  b'HMKMl  men,  women,  and 
children  were  in  line;  at  Carcassonne,  where  200.000  assembled; 
and  finally,  Sunday,  June  9,  a»  Montpellier,  where  the  distressed 
and  half-starved  wine-growers  and  their  sympathizers  to  the  number 
of  half  a million  or  more  met  in  a huge  demonstration. 

The  movement  has  grown  with  a startling  rapidity  and  all 
classes  of  the  population  appear  to  have  joined  in  it.  The  dis- 
satisfaction with  existing  conditions  lias  grown  so  serious  an  to 
justify  these  words  of  the  vice-president's  address  at  the  meeting 
at  Curcasisunne: 

“Our  march  across  the  cities  of  Narbcmne,  IV-ziera,  and  Perpi- 
gnan was  triumphal.  To-dav  tin-  rivulet  ha*  become  an  irresistible 
torrent,  the  mere  Hood  n real  *ra  washing  the  slope*  of  tire  old  city 
of  the  Visigoths.  I>-t  us  put  ourselves  under  tire  irgis  of  those 
ancient  knights  who  fought  in  throe  crenellated  walls  for  the 
independence  of  their  faith-  Let  us  struggle  like  them  and  the 
hour  of  imminent  justice  will  strike.” 

The  economic  turmoil,  a«  these  words  indicate,  has  found  its 
orator.  It  has  also  found  its  leader  in  M.  Mureelin  AH**rt, 
who  has  already  been  hailed  as  M the  Napoleon  of  the  Midi.”  It  is 
lie  who  has  planned  these  vast  demonstrations,  and  this  man, 
until  a few  weeks  ago  an  olisrure  wine-grower,  has  suddenly  liccome 
a personage  with  whom  the  government  of  France  may  have  to 
deal.  it  is  by  his  counsel,  also,  that  the  movement,  which 
originated  in  real  distress,  has  at  last  taken  on  the  character  of  a 
strike  against  civil  authority,  utnl  mayors,  siihprcfocts,  and  even 
11m*  prefect*  and  town  council*  of  southern  France,  unable  to  stem 
the  tide  of  agitation,  an*  laying  down  their  authority  and  joining 
in  the  general  movement. 

I ' n fort  innately,  there  seem*  to  lie  no  way  for  the  government  of 
France  to  comply  effectively  with  tin-  demands  of  the  wine- 
growers,  for  although  the  di*nioii*tialion  hns  liven  made  chiefly 
n gainst  the  piweanea  to  which  tlu-  vintagers  of  the  Midi  Mtrllw 
their  distress,  there  are  many  other  factors  entering  into  tlu* 
-im.it  ion  which  cannot  promptly  Im-  met  by  the  enactment  of  even 
the  moot  drastic  law*  against  ” blending  ” and  adulterating 
wines.  Vet  it  Is  impossible  not  to  sym]Mthize  with  the  poor 
pen *a nt*  who.  despite  their  toil  and  frugality,  find  themselves 
unable  to  make  their  living  in  the  way  to  which  they  and  their 
ancestor*  were  accustomed.  They  say,  in  effect,  we  must  live,  uud 
you.  the  government,  to  whom  we  pay  taxes,  must  sis-  to  it  that 
unscrupulous  fabricator*  of  wine  be  driven  out  of  the  Iruslneoa 
and  thus  make  a market  for  our  genuine  wine. 

These  demand*  are  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  time*,  not 
only  in  France  and  in  England,  hut  also  in  the  United  Stall-*,  where 
the  jieoplc  have  been  taught  to  rely  upon  government  regulation 
ami  governmental  panacea*  for  all  the  ills  from  which  they  suffer. 
Of  mere  law*  against  adulteration  more  than  a 'town  have  been 
eiuu-teil  in  France  in  recent  year*,  and  still  tlie  wine-growers  of  the 
Midi  art*  unable  to  m-II  genuine  wine  at  a living  profit.  Instead  of 
looking  at  all  the  possible  reasons  for  this  glut  of  their  staple 
product  the  vintagers,  feeling  the  pinch  of  hunger  and  necessity, 
argue  that  tlie  government  n.uat  U-  at  fault,  or  at  least  it  must 
find  « rnncdv  for  tlu-ir  distress.  The  motto  on  one  of  the  hanm-rs 
ut  the  Perpignan  meeting.  |.t*  rri  tlu  entire,  goes  with  simple.  If 


inelegant,  directness  to  the  grievance  of  tlie  |*coplc,  which  is  urgent 
and  demands  prompt  relief,  which  the  government  must  supply- 
in  some  way,  whether  by  making  wine  a state  monopoly,  the  enact- 
ment of  still  more  stringent  laws  against  “ blending  " and  adulter 
ating  wine,  or  by  Mine  other  means  which  may  ullay  popular 
agitation  and  discontent  uml  provide  immediate  relief. 

llte  facts  in  the  case  seem  to  lie  that  tlie  causes  of  the  glut  of 
wine  in  live  wine-growing  district*  of  lU-rault,  the  Audr,  the  east 
i_rn  .Pyrenees,  and  tlu-  Department  of  the  Var  ant  both  economic 
and  nodal.  That  adulteration.  and  “ sugaring.”  a process  which 
originated  in  the  Midi  during  the  scarcity  of  wine  produced  by  the 
ravage*  of  tin-  phylloxera  and  ha*  now  returned  to  curse  it,  are 
largely  to  blame,  rather  than  overproduction,  has  Is-en  shown  by  the 
correspondent  of  the  Paris  Figaro,  who  mad-  a careful  exam  Stmt  ton 
of  the  blight  which  hu*  fallen  upon  the  chief  industry  of  southern 
France,  lie  quotes  apparently  trustworthy  authorities,  who  de- 
clare that  every  year  these  wine-swindlers  ;>ut  on  the  market  from 
13.UO0.O0U  to  14.000.000  hectolitres  of  artificial  wine  and  at  a 
price  which  simply  meuna  min  to  the  honest  producer.  Tlu:  arti- 
ficial-wine maker*  la-gun  to  cut  prices  in  lUOO  and  the  evil,  which 
has  ut  last  grown  unbearable  to  the  wine-grower*  of  southern 
France,  has  been  increasing  ever  since.  It  was  greatly  accelerated 
in  1902.  when  tlie  Brussel.*  convention  made  a revolution  in  the 
sugar  trade,  the  price  dropping  to  sixty-eight  centimes  a kilo 
and  even  less,  uaturally  followed  by  a vast  increase  in  the  flood 
of  adulterated  or  " sugared  ” wines. 

Another  contributing  cause  for  the  stagnation  of  the  wine  in- 
dustry in  France  is  colonial  in  its  origin.  Algeria  twenty-five 
years  ago  was  a customer  for  French  wine.  Now  it  exports  annu- 
ally 200  million  gallons,  chiefly  to  France,  where  it  is  admitted 
duty  free.  The  Algerian  wine-  is  of  about  the  some  quality  as 
good  ein  ordinaire,  and  sell*  in  France  for  atiout  $12  SO  per 
hogshead.  There  is  also  the  natural  and  tire  artificial  competition 
of  Spain  and  Italy  to  meet,  tor  tlnse  countries  also  have  learned 
the  secret  of  making  wine  which  has  only  a slight  relationship  to 
the  genuine  juice  of  tire  grape. 

In  addition  there  are  other  causes,  social  in  character,  which  enter 
into  the  present  situation  and  make  it  difficult.  if  not  impossible, 
for  the  government  to  meet  the  crisis  in  the  summary  fashion  de- 
manded by  the  wine-growers  of  tire  Midi.  Since  the  last  two 
Paris  exposition*  the  French  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
seductive  merits  of  (Germany's  national  drink,  and  the  French  work 
man.  especially  in  the  cities,  no  longer  confines  hini*clf  to  r»»i 
ordinaire,  but  substitutes  for  it.  like  the  laborer  in  America,  the 
|sril  of  beer,  while  among  the  middle  and  upper  classes  the  con- 
tinued crusade  of  certain  medical  authorities  against  the  absorp 
tion  of  so  much  alcoholic  drink  has  had  considerable  effect,  ami 
sparkling  table  waters  and  milk  are  now  used  by  many  who 
formerly  always  took  wine  with  their  men  Is.  lire  continued  and 
justified  talk,  also,  alarut  wine  adulteration  lias  probably  had  an 
even  greater  effect,  and  all  these  causes,  operating  together  with  a 
closer  scrutiny  of  French  wines  in  America.  Germany,  and  else* 
where,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  no  manufactured,  but  a real, 
agitution  which  has  stirred  southern  France  almost  to  the  point 
of  revolution.  They  at  least  show  that  in  demanding  that  the 
government  "apply  tire  red-hot  iron  to  this  ulcer”  of  adulteration 
the  peasants  are  striking  at  perhaps  the  greatest  evil  of  tlie  wine 
industry,  and  one  they  have  a right  to  demand  that  the  govern- 
ment should  abolish.  * No  half-way  measures  will  serve  the  case, 
and  the  greatest  danger  is  that  an  honest  movement  originating  in 
a real  grievance  and  acute  distress  may  he  used  hr  agitators  for 
their  own  purposes.  To  do  M.  Maroelin  A Part  justice,  he  dor**  not 
seem  to  he  working  for  ulterior  ends,  and  hi*  undoubted  Influence 
and  great  powers  of  organization  may  lead  the  movement  to  a 
peaceable  and  eucevssfiil  inane  in  so  far  n«  the  latter  may  la-  pos- 
sible. by  mean*  of  drastic  legislation  which  shall  strike  at  the  root, 
at  least,  of  the  evils  of  adulteration. 

Since  Mr.  Hnddiith's  nrtlrle  was  written,  the  cable  has  brought 
news  of  a letter  written  by  Prime-Minister  Of-metu-eau  to  the  May- 
or* In  the  Ml  it  I lilstrlr-t  who  refum-il  to  execute  the  duties  of  tlrelr 
office.  M.  ClAmeins-atr  a-serls  thin  the  action  of  the  Mayors  to  resign- 
ing cannot  poeslldy  be  of  l»-iw-r,t  to  the  disaffected  winegrowers 
whose  cause  they  seek  to  champion.  since  the  Government  tin*  done 
anil  Is  doing  sit  tlint  It  deem*  jniHHltite  to  relieve  the  situation  by 
waking  every  effort  to  prevent  fraudulent  practices  In  the  wine  trade  - 
unit  M.  * "If-meneeau  dell  Tens  himself  of  a lu  quagu*  by  ndrertlng  ti»  tlie 
alleged  fraudulent  prnrtlee*  In  the  wine  Industry  of  lire  Midi  Itself, 
lie  desires  :o  know  In  what  mpecl  lire  Government  has  failed  t» 
heed  Hie  dews ikIm  «f  the  wine-growers,  and  brands  tlielr  Insurrection 
its  anarchy.  whleli.  tic  holds,  must  react  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
classes  whom  It  i*  mistakenly  Mppoaed  to  assist. 

The  Prime  Ministers  ,-onimuuU  nrli-n  ha*  fulled  lo  affect  the  sltua 
tlon  in  u lunntter  wiiLfiutnry  to  Hie  Government,  Bud  at  tlie  time 
of  writing  It  Is  onnounccrl  that  the  t'ablnet  ha*  determined  lo  adopt 
stringent  measure*  to  Insure  the  enforcement  of  the  law  In  the  Midi. 
M.  Snrraut.  Subit<vi**-iary  >*f  the  Mlutatry  -if  the  Interior,  who  rep 
resents  Nathunne,  has  r«-*tgni-d.  giving  a*  tits  reason  that  It  I*  not 
possible  for  him  Ji-le)|iin tely  to  papoose  the  cans*-  -*f  hi*  constituent* 
und  at  the  "aim-  lime  give  proper  *up|s»rt  to  the  Government. — Kdltor 
ll.vnrr.ir*  Wxkklv. 
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A Citified  Elopement 

Kin.  Sun*  lo  (i*  lii»lu  Hrown, 

Ami  Arbor  day.  wa*  wed, 

Galu»ha,  ixKdmt  hca<l  in  town 
(Alruoet  a Marblehead  ), 

Itrnuu  kiii  to  her,  " IVar,  Oswego 
W ithout  your  |w's  gnml  feeling, 

And  train*  Kchraectady  m>  alow, 

WliaL  do  you  nay  to  Wheeling!” 

'•  I'liughkerimie  h>>riiet"  the  girl  replied, 
''  Norwood  I bike  Norwalk. 

L'i»h*>  1 ‘aw tucket  for  a ride. 

We'll  Lake  tile  nag.  Don't  talk." 

“ Now  Worcester  Uw  of  adding  that ! 

Who'*  Dunmorc  talking,  dearie!” 

Hut  when  unto  t lie  llurnrgat 
He  had  a feeling  Krie. 

(ialiiidia  him  Malone  found'  Nix, 
Confronted  Sara'*  j«r«nt ! 

Oh.  Water  bury  awkward  fix! 

To  turn  and  run  he  daren't. 

“Oh.  why  should  parent  f 'mulM-rland ‘ 
Have  i for  thin  nag  Glnuifstler? 
Tumnui  rrusa  her  father  and 
Spoil  all!  Oh.  Sara  Foster! 

" I’d  Haverhill  fall  over  me. 

Or  Haver*! raw  stack  bury! 

Oh.  that  a laikewooil  cover  rue' 

I'ainens ille  me — trying,  very!” 

So  thought  Galtwha.  but  aloud 
He  *aid.  “Well.  Syracuse  me: 

Your  Taunton  I can  aland.”  he  1*>wed, 
“ While  Sal  does  not  refit**'  me.” 

" Tli'*  Holyoke  of  marriage.  «ir. 

Have  you  and  alie  aa.*uine<|  !” 

“ Owrgr,  wain!  A eurriage.  «ir. 

We  need.”  The  old  man  fumed: 

“ If  Salamanra-n  take  like  rou. 

With  her  plana  I'll  not  Tampa. 

Thi*  llnekenaaek  of  money  too 
I'ticm  long.  Now  warn  per.” 

Galimha  mam  l Yuma  take  it  atraight) 
Waa  Macon  for  u preacher. 

The  Sacramento  relehraie 

Twixt  him  and  Sal,  aweet  creature. 

tlt.ouoK  Jay. 


Different  Meihods 

Hrhvwi.v.  “My  wife  write*  to  me  every 
few  day*  from  the  mountain*  for  more 

money." 

Wium'min.  “ Well.  I gave  my  wife  all  Um> 
money  I had  la* fore  »hc  went  away,  and  now 
I have  to  write  to  her  when  I waut  Borne." 


A Treasure 

Mas.  T>k  Hitt.  “The  Polmon*  at  bat  have 
a girl  they  ho|ie  to  keep." 

Mart.  Dk  Witt.  “ Mmtird!  W here  i*  BUch 
a girl  to  la*  found!” 

Mm*.  I)r.  Hitt.  “ She  waa  bora  to  them 
yenterday." 


Demonstration 

Grace.  “ And  did  you  ever  propose  to  a 
girl  in  a canoe!” 

Kkkii.  “ Ye* : and  I’ll  never  do  it  ugain. 
The  girl  jumped  at  my  propum!  and  Upset 
the  Unit." 


O Tray  Bean 

“ I rtKK.”  said  the  editor,  a*  lie  gluuccd 
over  the  manuscript  of  a realistic  novel. 
“ tluit  in  almost  every  chapter  the  villain'* 
automobile  an  noun  *•«  it*  approach  by  u 
Bound  which  von  spell  ‘Iwnuiiie.'" 

" I’m  i*ely."  replied  the  author;  “it  wu» 
a French  machine.” 


MOTOR  CARS 

Contain  the  following  special  features,  which  largely  account  for  the  great 


success  of  this  season's  models  : 

( ' K A X K S 1 1 A F T — Saw  cl  out  f n an  sol  id  1 dock 
«d  S|>«-ial  < htomc  Nickel  Steel.  Not  one  of  the 
hundred*  nf  lhe*c  shaft*  in  actual  use  has  broken 
nr  given  any  trouble  whatever, 

( AKIIUKKTOR— New  Multiple  Jet  Ty|W, 
g-.iiiig  just  the  right  anil  most  cioiuniiic.il  mix* 
lure  for  high  or  low  »|«ed*. 

MlKAM  FRONT  AXI.KS— Drop  forged  in 
one  piece  without  welding.  The  grain  of  the 
metal  courses  unbroken  from  wheel-pivot  to 
w heel-pivot. 


T K A NSM ISSIO N — Im prosed  type.  Kn 1 1 re- 
ly does  away  with  the  trouble*  that  occur  in  this 
mender  of  the  mechanism  in  niaov  tyjesof  cars. 

ChUTCII — So  constructed  that  it  takes  hold 
evenly,  gradually,  and  firmly,  •"savage"  engage- 
ment being  impossible. 

With  these  and  other  fcujwrior  median  kill 
features  arc  supplied  bodies  that  for  beauty  of 
design,  ftni-h,  and  appointment  are  unr<|uallcd 
in  car*  of  other  makes.  This  fact  is  conceded 
even  by  our  strongest  cnnt|ie(itor*. 


MARK  XLVIII,  24-28  H.  P.  STANDARD  TOURING  CAR.  $3000 
LIMOUSINE  .....  4200 

MARK  XLIX.  40-45  H.  P.  STANDARD  TOURING  CAR.  4500 
LIMOUSINE  or  LANDAULET  - . - 5500 

Srparatr  ralati'rntt  rf  < I'lmmha  (iattdtmt  Cart  and  Etettrir  Camaett  rn  rrfjur-t. 

ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  HAR.TFOR.D.  CONN. 

New  Yor*  Rraneti:  KlrctnV  Whirls  Cimipanr,  13*-I3fl-  I3R  Wet  With  St. 

I Iik-shu  llranch:  Electric  Vehicle  Company,  1332  1321  Michigan  Ayr. 
ttosiixi:  The  LotuinNa  Mutor  Vehicle  Company.  'I  unity  Pi  see  amt  Manlwpe  St. 


NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND  CARS 

nl  i.r.,irrrriT  •■•(».  ' >•  • .Ml  AawoOM^ajlM  l.  #*"•».  I 

iom i wSSPmSSan!taaS*«  *••  iwti  t h*. 


Thi* 

Psblicatas*  it 
Printed  With 


EH  THE  MYSTICS 


LL-POINTED  PENS 

(H.  HEWITT'S  PATENT). 

Suitable  for  writing  In  every  position:  glide  over  any 
paper:  never  scratch  or  spurt 
Mail*  in  F.ncU"<l--t  (he  Horn  Klirlli.-M  rntled  *leel.  ItaLL-PotKiBO 
(«n»  are  mart  dm raM'e,  amt  are  ahead  >4  all  others 

FOR  EASY  WRITING. 


BRIDGE  4 CO..  00  WILLIAM  IT..NCW  YORK. 

tr  any  Slat  notary  Start. 


ABBOTT’S  5UIIBS 


Make,  lias  l»-i  i iickliiil.  A itcli.l'tlnl  inmjM 
lor  ail  » Sue.  s|ilrlt  and  -«l»  bevernre*.  A t il''- 
i»Mint'ii  in  an  miner  uf  -haiiy or*  wWnrl  wat»» 
aftrr  men!*  nff-ird-  relief  and  a»il*  ilhjestion. 


Important  to  one  tha'  it  ia  Abbott'*. 
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THE  WAR  AGAINST  CANCER-A  NEW  ALLY 

By  C.  W.  SALEEBY,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  EDIN. 

Dr.  Saleeby's  articles  in  the  **  Weekly  " on  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Beard  touching  a cure  for  cancer  have  aroused  so  much  discussion 
— much  of  it  unfavorable  and  some  of  it  hostile — that  this  latest  contribution  from  him  on  the  enormously  important  subject 
which  is  engaging  his  attention  comes  at  a peculiarly  appropriate  moment,  for  it  announces  the  endorsement  of  his  theories 
and  conclusions  by  a scientist  whose  authority  and  eminence  are  unquestioned.  It  is  only  fust  to  Dr.  Salccby  and  to 
Dr.  Beard,  the  discoverer  of  *‘  the  trypsin  cure,”  that  the  news  of  this  significant  corroboration  be  placed  publicly  on  record 


Til IC  reader  will  readily  understand  that  in  iriy  attempt  to 
gain  u fair  hearing,  through  all  kinds  of  noise,  for  what 
I lielieve  In  1m*  a great  advance  in  I In*  treatment  of  eauoer, 
and  wlmt  1 know  has  already  saved  many  lives  through 
the  articles  here  published,  I have  lung  desired  the  support 
of  some  gn-at  and  universally  recognized  authority,  shaking  from 
some  official  ]N>sition  that  inuls  weight  to  his  words.  1 know 
that  there  is  no  authority  hut  truth,  and  I hat  not  the  word  of  an 
angel  from  heaven  ran  make  Idaek  white.  Nevertheless,  in  early 
stages  we  have  to  go  by  authority,  and  that  authority  is  trow 
coming  round  to  our  side,  it  would"  appear,  Professor  fcrn»t  v<m 
la’yden  is  tin*  professor  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Iterliu, 
ami  his  name  is  familiar  to  scientific  students  of  medicine  all 
tin*  world  over.  He  i*  also  tin*  head  of  the  Official  Cu neer  Research 
of  the  Herman  Umpire.  As  such  Ik*  i*  certainly  the  foixtnoat 
official  authority  upon  malignant  disease  in  the  whole  world,  and 
if  I had  the  |siwer  I would  have  cliosen  him  of  all  men  to  lend 
the  weight  of  his  name  and  reputation  and  position  to  the  urn 
biassed  nml  thorough  study  of  l>r.  Heards  pancreatic  treatment 
for  tuen. 

More  than  two  years  .ago  Or.  IVter  Hergrll  (who  collaborate* 
with  Professor  von  leulrn  in  the  paper  which  I am  alanii  to  dis> 
cuss)  demonstrated  that  " ull  carcinomata  [eanevrw]  are  always 
very  easily  digested  by  paiiereulin  |e\traet  of  jMiiereitx  |.  while,  on 
tlie* contrary,  all  other  tissues  of  the  organism  are  fairly  nsitfant 
to  its  action.*’  This,  of  course,  iVfcrx  to  test -tills*  experiments  upon 
dead  tissues.  Now  Irl  us  see  wltul  von  levden  and  Itergell  have 
to  »ay  in  their  paper  just  published  in  the  '/.<  Hwhrift  (Hr  Kti- 
ninche  Uetlizin,  Vol.  (11,  pp.  .‘MSU-TItlo,  Iterliu,  IIHI7. 

The  following  statements  constitute  an  epitome  of  that  |h]*t 
in  my  own  word*. 

The  origin  and  growth  of  nmeer  is  always  n strictly  local  utfnir. 
Its  unlimited  power  of  growth  lias  ever  Iks*u  its  most  striking 
symptom.  and  a most  marked  feature  of  it  is  Hint  the  tumor 
respond*  by  lit  rrra  Serf  ynttrlh  In  all  farm*  of  no  ehauleat  or 
chcmirnl  injury  nr  injury  tty  heal  hilherto  A noun.  We  therefore* 
are  compelled  to  siip|s*s«*  tliut  I la*  really  iiniKiriant  fuel  for  Us  to 
aseertain  alsmt  Mliiier  is  not,  let  ns  say.  tin*  xIikim-  of  tin*  eell*.  hilt 
their  chemistry.  Wliat  |iei-iiliur  fuels  are  there  nlwail  the  chemistry 
of  eaneer  which  constitute  the  essential  difference  between  it  and 
normal  tissues!  Such  filets  there  must  Ik*,  and  accordingly  it 
must  la*  possible  (in  tileary)  to  exercise  a s|s*eial  action  on  the 
cltemistry  of  eaneer  which  will  arrest  its  living  processes,  bill  will 
not  affect  the  ebemistry  of  minmil  tissues.  Professor  von  Iwydcii 
insists  that  we  must  ulMmloii  ns  of  central  import  mice  the  study 
of  live  appenram-e  of  earner  to  the  naked  eye  and  under  the 
microscope.  For  decade*  lids  study  Inis  constituted  print  unity  the 
whole  of  cancer  n'senreh.  Medical  chemistry  during  all  this  |ieriod 
was  far  too  impcrfeci  to  la*  of  any  avail.  The  next  indnt  made 
by  the  authors  is  that  the  only  substances  found  in  living  matter, 
which  show  a wide  distinct m*ss  from  mcli  other  within  their  own 
class,  art*  the  alhnwinn.  such  as  white  of  egg  and  the  albumin  of 
milk.  Secondly,  (la*  various  ferment*  which  destroy  these  albumins 
an*  equally  special  anil  unique  in  their  propertied.  Probably  they 
differ  from  one  auotlier  in  pm*i«ely  tin*  same  degree  us  do  the 
albumins  which  it  is  their  hiitdiiex*  to  |mll  down.  As  ITofessor 
Emil  Fischer,  of  lierliu,  has  |sdnted  out — and  lie  is  the  greatest 
living  authority  on  organic  chemistry — one  of  these  ferments  lwars 
to  live  albumin  which  it  destroys  (lie  same  relation  it*  a key  does 
to  a lock.  Each  lock  requires  its  own  key.  and  that  key  will  open 
no  other.  The  question  then  arises  whether  there  are  unique 
albuminous  substance*  in  cancers.  This  ha*  already  been  proved 
to  Is*  so  by  various  Herman  student.*,  of  whom  Petry  was  first, 
whilst  llergell  in  collaboration  with  another  worker  has  definitely 
separated  a |Ki*uliur  and  characteristic  albumin  from  mouse 
cancer.  Professor  vmi  !>eyd»n  insists  that  the  existence  of  these 
special  albumin*  is  absolutely  characteristic  of  malignant  tumors 
as  distinguished  from  itmncent  tumors  and  normal  tissues.  Next, 
the  quest  ion  lias  Item  definitely  answered  whetlier  the  special  or 
native  albumin  of  cancer  can  Is*  specially  destroyer!.  The  original 
test-tube  observations  to  which  I have  referred  have  now  Us-n  rnn- 
tirmed  and  amplified,  ltcrgell  has  obtained  the  *|K*rial  albumin  of 
cancer  in  a*  pure  a form  as  possible,  ami  ha*  found  that  it  is 
easily  digested  Ivy  trypsin,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand.  pc|>*in.  the 
familiar  ferment"  of  the  stomach,  ha*  scarcely  any  action  ujm»ii  it. 
Tlwsr*  demonstrations  by  the  greatest  Herman  authorities  simply 
conllrm  what  Or.  Heard,  on  thrsiretieal  grounds,  declared  must  !*• 
so,  as  long  ago  as  December,  l!KM.  and  what  I myself  have  lieen 
asserting  <>n  the  grounds  of  theory  and  of  clinical  observation,  for 
nearly  eighteen  months.  It  is  live  further  proofs  but  n«d  the 
assertion*  that  are  new. 

Now  Professor  von  Leyden  goes  on  to  point  mi*  the  hearing 
that  these  observation*  of  his  have  upon  the  theory  **f  Dr.  Heard, 
and  quote*  hi*  experiments  on  camswoii*  rniee  which  I discussed 
here  more  than  a year  ago.  In  the  light  of  these  e\|tcriinmt*  Pro- 
fessor von  lev i!cii  determined  to  go  very  elnsplv  into  the  clinical 
investigation  r>f  the  m*w  riinclv.  A whole  host  of  points  wen* 
demanding  at  lent  km  t**fnre  real  clinical  *iicre-»  could  la*  expected. 
First  of  all,  then,  it  was  proved  that  when  trypsin  was  given  by 


the  mouth,  a certain  quantity  of  it  actually  passed  into  the  IiIimkI. 
Profeaaor  von  Leyden  declare*  that  by  mouth  administration  it 
is  ]Mx*Mihle  to  bring  much  larger  amounts  of  trypsin  into  the  circu- 
lation, than  by  subcutaneous  injection;  but  it  depends  an  your  in- 
fection. On  this  point  1 have  no  doubt  at  ail  that  Profemtor  von 
Leyden  will  tind  cause  to  ravine  his  opinion.  Tin*  injections  which 
he  employed  were  rkmhtless  feeble  compared  with  the  admirable 
injection*  which  are  tin*  latest  fruit  of  the  splendid  work  of 
>le**m.  Fairchild  4 Foster.  It  has  to  be  remembered,  also,  tliat  in 
whatever  dose  trypsin  lie  given  by  the  month,  its  exposure  to  the 
normal  acid  of  the  stomach  will  destroy  it,  and  only  by  very  care- 
ful administration  at  a tim*>  when  it  is  proluiblc  that  the  stomach 
contains  no  acid,  can  it  lie  lioped  to  |>a**  on  nmiesl  roved.  I insist 
on  this  as  forcibly  a*  possible  because  the  great  name  of  Professor 
von  Leyden  will  douotleu  encourage  practitioners  in  all  part* 
of  the  world  to  place  in  tie?  administration  of  trypsin  by  the 
inmitli  an  amount  of  confidence  which  I believe  it  will  not  repay. 
In  th*  |Kitir*nts  whom  Professor  von  l*yden  treated  there  were 
reasons  which  Would  explain  why  live  trypsin  administered  could 
eiM-ape  destruction  in  tlw  stouuu-h.  because  thee  were  cases  of 
cancer  of  the  stomach,  in  which  it  is  known  that  the  organ  no 
longer  produces  it*  normal  acid. 

Nevertheless,  though  as  I believe.  Professor  von  !>.*yden’s  method 
of  upplyiug  the  treatment  was  very  far  from  satisfactory,  he  has 
convinced  himself,  ami  asserts  in  this  |at]N?r  a*  a proved  fact,  that 
without  doubt  eireumsrribeil  regions  of  cancer  rail  la*  successfully 
digester]  by  lrv|win.  The  point  is.  of  course,  inqs. riant  whether  the 
action  i*  a true  *j**cilic  rligestion.  and  Professor  von  U}'dra 
promises  us  slant  ly  n |ui|s-r  by  unr  of  his  followers  which  proves 
that  the  inlhieiHs*  r.f  trypsin  on  the  growth  was  true  ferment 
action,  lie  gens*  on  to  say  tliut  hi*  results  are  inferior  to  thuse 
which  might  have  lss*n  cxjierlrd  from  the  work  of  Professor 
Morton,  already  dl*ru****d  by  nu-  in  till*  place.  That,  i*  undoubtedly 
so.  Hut  I believe  inferior  results  will  continue  to  la*  maintained 
until  it  is  realized  that  liyisslcrmic  injection  is  the  cs.-«*nUul 
inr'thiNl.  Professor  von  f j-yifcn  ha*  given  very  largr*  dose*  of 
trypsin  hv  the  mouth  for  month*  in  vurioti*  case*  of  internal  cancer, 
and  has  "nothing  rleeislvr*  to  re|Hirl.  Thai  I should  lutve  expected. 
I iloiibt  wiiether  in  such  cases  any  active  trypsin  ever  approached 
tin?  site  of  tin?  disease.  No  mutter  how  large  the  done  and  how 
active  when  given,  the  acid  juice*  of  the  stonuieh  would  icrtainly 
destroy  it.  utiles*  the  trypsin  wa*  given  with  such  *|*vlal  pre- 
cau lions  a*  wrapping  it  up  in  something  which  the  gastric  juices 
cannot  dissolve.  Hut  Professor  von  landeii  gr***  on  to  nay  that, 
in  almost  every  instance,  suitable  cases  of  gastric  cancer  reacted 
favorably  to  the  treatment,  uml  In*  is  pixqiaivd  to  admit,  drsrpite 
tin*  imperfection  of  his  results,  that  there  is  ln*rc  u curative  inllu- 
ence  which  mtist  Is*  recognized.  In  the  four-**  of  his  investigations 
he  ims  brought  out.  In*  tell*  us.  an  absolutely  new  fact.  Perhaps 
It  is  new  so  far  as  demonstration  is  concerned.  Inn  some  of  us  have 
beiii  proclaiming  it  for  a long  time  past.  Tin*  author  reminds  us 
of  wlial  lie  ls*gnn  by  saying  -that  malignant  lumora  subsequently 
react  by  increased  growth  after  the  application  of  any  injurious 
agent.  Hut  in  trypsin  In*  llnds  the  single  ami  nl)-im)M>rtaut  excep- 
tion. Xerer  Arm  a tumor,  after  partial  dissolution  of  it*  celt* 
by  try  fait  n.  subser/uently  reacted  by  in  created  grnirth,  either  t orally 
or  generally.  The  point  is  tliat.  whilst  scores  of  substances  will 
injure  a malignant  tumor,  such  as  the  surgeon’s  knife,  pastes  con- 
taining arsenic  and  other  caustics,  here  in  trypsin  is  an  agent  in- 
jurious like  them,  but  differing  from  all  others  in  that,  after  its  use. 
the  tumor  i assuming  that  it  has  not  all  been  destroyed ) does  not 
respond  with  increased  growth,  Let  me  add  for  myself  a second 
point  which  should  be  bracketed  with  thi*.  and  which  Professor 
von  Leyden  himself  suggests  by  Ids  reference  to  tin?  specific  act  km 
of  radioactive  substance*,  it  seem*  to  be  quite  certain  tliat  tin* 
Rnntgen  ray*,  radium,  and  tin.*  allied  substances  have  a speeitie 
relation  to  cancer,  in  that  they  will  affect  it  more  rapidly  than 
normal  tissues;  but  in  trypsin  tliere  lias  been  found  a *u  ha  tains* 
which,  whilst  specifically  digesting  and  destroying  malignant 
tissues,  whether  living  or  'dead,  bus  no  action  whatever,  in  any  do***, 
on  normal  living  tissues. 

So  much  for  the  main  substance  of  this  most  important  pajs-r. 

I have  already  ventured  to  offer  criticism  upon  the  amount  of  sire** 
whirh  Professor  von  Leyden  is  inclined  to  lay  upon  the  use  of 
trypsin  by  the  mouth;  and  now  I must  point  out  another  most  im- 
portant matter  of  which  Professor  von  la-vrlrn  ha*  yet  taken  no  cog 
nizancc  at  all.  He  ha*  used  no  amyln|»sin  in  any  r*a*e.  nml  ha*  made 
no  experiments  with  it.  Now,  exerpt  in  tin*  most  superficial  eases,  I 
do  not  believe  that  trypsin  atone  will  ever  cure  cancer.  No  one 
yet  ha*  ever  reeonted  a rase  of  the  cure  of  eaneer  by  trypsin  atone. 
The  absolute  cure*  already  on  record — some  of  which  1 have 
previously  referred  to  in  ll.xurut's  Wkrki.y- — wen*  obtained  without 
exception  by  the  use  of  trvpsin  and  rnnylopnin.  1 desire  as  soon  a* 
iMixxiltle  to  iqqMisc  tin*  opinion  which  might  too  readily  be  formed 
by  many  doetor*  and  other*  who  will  only  l**gin  to  pay  any  alien 
(ion  to  the  matter  now  tlinf  Professor  von  I **ydcn  lias  spoken-  the 
opinion  that  trypsin  is  the  whole  remedy.  Professor  von  I-eydcn's 
attention  is  l*'ing  direr-ti*d  to  hi*  entire  omission  of  amylopxin,  and 
there  i*  no  doubt  Hint  lie  will  proceed  to  look  into  the  matter. 
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Weighed,  and  Found  Wanting 

" I wui'U*  like  tu  gt-t  a pair  of  pn*ul 
Hcalr*,"  announced  (Up  prospective  cu-tnnur 
in  lln*  stationery-store. 

■'  V«,  sir,"  replied  the  clerk,  briskly. 
" Here"*  the  lightest  |iair  of  wall-*  mi  the 
market.  They  only  weigh  half  a pound. 
They  will  weigh  two  pound*.” 

“ Von  mean  that  when  I put  Mimcthing 
which  weigh*  a |»mml  and  a half  mi  them 
they'll  weigh  two  lamud*:' 

“Oh  no,"  answered  the  clerk.  “If  o>u 
put  a pound  and  a half  on  them  they  will 
■till  weigh  half  a pound  more." 

" Itut  you  said  they  weighed  half  a 
pound."  persisted  the  cmmUnimt.  " l <>nne- 
quently.  if  I add  n imuml  and  a half  to 
their  own  weight  they  II  weigh  two  pound*.” 

"Of  cam r agreed  the  clerk.  "They 
will  weigh  two  pounds.” 

"Then  if  I put  another  half  |hmiihI  on 
them,  the  weight  of  the  ■ralea  will  he  ex 
actly  two  |m>uii<I*  and  a half.” 

The  M-nlen  weigh  half  a pound — ” lie 
gan  the  clerk. 

*'  Itut  you  Maid  they  weighed  two  pounds,” 
interrupted  the  customer. 

“So  they  do."  cried  the  clerk,  desperately. 
" They  weigh  half  a |»»uml.  a pound  and  a 
half,  an  ounce,  and  two  ounce*.  Thev'll 
weigh  anything  thi*  side  of  two  pound*," 

“Are  you  -ure  flier  won't  weigh  over  two 
pound*  •”  anxiously  inquired  the  customer. 

“They  won't,”  *nap|Hd  the  clerk.  "I'm 
cerUin." 

“ Well.  I only  wanted  t»  know.  You  «aid 
they  weighed  half  n pound  and  two  im>uii>Iw. 
and.  according  to  that,  if  I put  two  iioumU 
oil  the  -rale-,  and  add  that  to  the  weight  of 
the  scale*,  it  proves  that  the  -M-ale*  either 
weigh*  two  pounds  and  a half  or  four 
pound*.” 

“ »«*  y"«  »»nt  these  aralea?”  alirieked  the 
clerk. 

” I wouldn’t  take  them  for  u gift,”  replied 
the  customer,  quietly.  "They  are  entirely 
versatile.  One  time  they  weigh  two 
pound*  and  the  next  instant  they  weigh 
half  a pound.  From  my  point  of  view,  they 
can  weigh  anywhere  from  half  a pound  to 
four  pound*.  mid  I r-ally  couldn't  depend 
on  them,  Good-day.” 


Fishin’ 

Father  wa*  a sportsman  true, 

Trophie*  o'  the  hunt  he'd  treanure. 
Know— I which  way  the  wild  duck  flew, 
Used  ter  spend  'iinwt  all  hi*  leisure 
Fishin'. 

Oh.  the  Htnries  he  would  spin. — 
t Father,  sis-,  knowed  all  erlsmt  U; 
Natur*  put  the  instinct  in. 

An'  he  couldn't  do  without  it — 
Fishin’. 

An*  the  things  he'd  tell  erl*Mit, 

How  the  li-hi**  dwcki*d  and  <turted, 

Of  (lie  ilouhlelieuil—l  trout 

That  he  cat  diet  I when  fu*t  he  started 

Flailin’. 

Told  erhmit  a pond  lie  knew 
That  In  nllu*  u«-s|  ter  n»«x*  frr. 

Kislie*  swarmin'  through  an'  through, 
•lent  the  wonderfulesl  place  fer 
Fishin*. 

Told  us  liow  he  loved  ter  sit 
All  the  l-less.  il  day  an'  haul  the 
l ine,  an’  hook  the  luiit  on  it  — 

Never  mention'd  leasin'  ad  the 
Fish  in. 

William  F.  Mrt 'okmack. 


His  Depraved  Taste 

Raiks.  "What  kind  of  hnwkfast  f.*-d  tk> 
you  u.*r?" 

Sacks.  “ Whatrver  liapiien*  to  1«c  on  the 
first  page,  Generally  a murder." 


Sights 

They  any,  " laivr'-  Idintl.” 
Can  that  lie  right? 

Some  men  in  lo\e 
Are  just  a sight. 


THE  INCOMPARABLE 

WHITE 


THE  CAR  FOR  SERVICE 


Another  Great  Hill-Climbing  Victory 

In  the  annual  hill-climbing  contest  of  the  Cleveland  Automobile 
Club,  held  June  15th,  a stripped  30  horse-power  Model  “G”  White 
Steamer  made  the  fastest  time,  472./ 5 seconds,  defeating  by  a com- 
fortable margin  a field  of  more  than  40  gasoline  cars  (2,  4 and 
6 cylinders),  including  the  winner  of  the  1905  Vanderbilt  Race.  Our 
car  made  the  climb  at  a rate  slightly  better  than  50  miles  an  hour. 

We  won  the  two  most  important  events  of  the  day — the 
free-for-all  and  the  Class  A (cars  weighing  from  1432  to  2204  lbs.) — 
and  in  each  event  had  seconds  to  spare.  Thus  did  our  cars  dupli- 
cate the  triumph  scored  at  Wilkes-Barre  on  Decoration  Day. 

Let  us  put  you  In  touch  with  our  nearest  agent. 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Racine 

Canoes 

arc  as  beautiful 
of  line  and  as 
thoroughly  com- 
fortable and  dur- 
able as  the  ideal 


"Choemaun " of  Hiawatha.  We  carry  a complete  line  of  every  type  of  water  craft. 
RACINE  BOAT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  Box  10,  MUSKEGON,  MICH. 

mw.  mu'll  ,Ne»  VutX , l*|  Milk  *•-  lfc*lnn,  U..,.;  *»  tvlu.ir.  A»r- Cam-lrn.  N.  lcrcr»»  A»e  . Uelrvrt.  M.iVi  t.lo  Mi.higan  A**.. 

Ulo ago,  tIL;  «l  I in*  Arc..  Scutk.  SecitXi  WW 


Intending  purchasers  of  a STRICTLY  FIRST- CLASS  Piano,  or  Piano  and 
Self-Player  combined,  should  not  fail  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  world-renowned 


SOBMER 


and  (be  “SOHMER-CECILIAN” 

Cf»taln«rue  mxilnl  an  applit-atinrt. 

Wsrcroomt,  Cor.  jih  Am.  »d  St. 


Inside  Players,  which  surpass  all  others. 

SOHMER  i COMPANY,  New  York 
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FIRST  OVER  THE  BUS 
AMD 

BEST  OVER  THE  BARS 


HUNTER 

BALTIMORE 

RYE 


THE 

AMERICAN  GENTLEMAN'S 
WHISKEY 


The  professor:  "Yet,  hello  I — is  this  Jones’s  lamp  store  ? . . . . No,  I can't  tell  you 
the  site  of  the  shade,  but  here’*  the  lamp." 


Coldwells 
Motor  Mower 


COLDWELL 

LAWN  MOWERS 


hand,  horse  and  motor  power 


600  ON  THE  PARKS  OF  GREATER  NEWYORK 

They  will  also  lw  used 

EXCLUSIVELY 

on  the  grounds  of  the 

Jamestown  Exposition 

H jrnur  dealer  does  not  sell  them,  write 
tor  our  catahiKue  and  we  will 
quote  you  spei'i.il  prices. 


Alt  OUR  MOWERS  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 


COI.DWELL  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 
50  Coldwcll  Street.  - Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Camp  Life  in  the  Woods 

By  W.  H.  GIBSON 

A book  full  of  woodcraft  as4 
valuable  information. 

liinslrjI/J  fa  Ih  dalikr 

HARPER  & BROTHERS.  PU8LlSHEK.il. T. 


Nineteen  Hundred  Seven 

finds  our  product  in 

Private  Carriages 

of  highest  escellencr  to  *11  As* 
pertain*  to  refinement  d 
perfection  of  lonMructien.  and 
obedience  to  prr»on*l  wohe* 


THI  FRINCHCAJtlACtCO 


Fi'^-class  Hotels  and  Clubs,  on  Wheels— The  New  York  Central  Lines. 
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THE  INVADER 

By 

MARGARET 
L.  WOODS 

Price , $1.50 

HE  astounding  story  of  a woman 
with  two  distinct  personalities — two 
women  in  one.  Part  of  the  time 
she  is  good,  simple,  devout,  meek;  part  of 
the  time  enticing,  seductive,  and  alluring. 
Her  husband  falls  in  love  with — which  side 
of  her?  A bewildering,  astonishing  story. 

“ It  deals  with  a situation  as  piquant  as  ‘The  Masquerader,’ 
and  it  may  be  depended  upon  to  keep  people  up  nights.” 

— Chicago  Record-lierald . 

•<  The  dazzling  ehanges,  the  bewildering  transmutations  of 
the  heroine  are  not  only  plausible  but  absorbingly  interesting.” 

— Loudon  Telegraph. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS,  N.Y. 
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GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR  is  the  best  of  all  good 
things  that  come  from  the  grocer.  It  makes 
the  most  wholesome  and  nutritious  bread 
and  the  daintiest  cake  and  pastry-  It  is  a 
biscuit  flour  — It  is  a pastry  flour  - It  is  a 
bread  flour  - It  is  a cake  flour  - It  is  an 
all  around  flour  made  for  you. 

WASHBURN -CROSBY  CO’S 

Gold  Medal  Flour 
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